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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  VIL 


In  this  volnme  the  same  general  plan  and  editorial  management  have  continued 
as  in  several  preceding.  Dr.  Strong  has  prepared  all  the  biblical  articles,  and 
edited  the  entire  work.  All  original  contributions  by  other  parties  are  designated 
^y  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  respective  writers  appended,  as  in  the  list  be- 
low. Professor  Wobman  has  continued  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  non-biblical  de- 
partment. Should  no  unforseen  hindrance  occur,  the  three  remainii^  volumes 
necessary  to  complete  the  alphabet  may  be  expected  at  intervals  of  about  one  year 
each. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  Palestine  and  Jeniaalem  accompanying  this  volume  , 
has  been  carefully  executed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  editor.    It  is 
drawn  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  sources,  including  the  results  of  his  own 
researches  and  observations,  and  exhibits  every  important  feature  and  locality, 
whether  ancient  or  modem. 

R.  B.  A^— Professor  B.  R  Amdbbson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Wisconsin  University. 

L.  & — ^Pxo&ssor  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Yale  College  Divinity  School 
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J.  H.  P.— President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio. 
G.  P.  F^— Professor  Gborob  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

E.  H.  G.— The  late  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  of  the  New  York  University. 

H.  IL— The  late  Prosident  H.  Habbauoh,  D.D.,  of  the  Mercersburrg  Theological  Seminary. 

W.  B.  IL—The  Bev.  W.  R  H atden,  D.D.,  Portland,  Maine. 

D.  a  IL— The  Bev.  D.  C  Haynes,  D.D.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

G.  F.  H.— Pjpofessor  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  "nrginia. 

B.  H^— The  Bev.  B.  Hutchbson,  A.M.,  EUiota,  Minn. 

G.  C  J.— The  Bev.  George  C  Jones,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

D.  P.  K«— Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theobgical  Seminary,  N.  J. 
J.  P.  L.— Professor  J.  P.  Lacroix,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

J.  W.  M.— The  Hon.  J.  W.  Marshall,  A.M.,  of  the  Postal  Department,  Washington,  D.CL 

G.  IL— The  Bev.  George  Miller,  RD.,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

R  P«— The  Bev.  R  Pick,  RD.,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  P«— President  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

J.  N.  P.— Mr.  J.  N.  Prorschel,  Paris,  France. 
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a  S.— The  Bev.  Samuel  Sooville,  A.M.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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New,  Charles,  a  British  miaaionary  to  Africa  who 
soffered  martyrdom  very  recently,  wa«  a  member  of  the 
UwUtd  Methodut  Frtt  Churches  of  England.  He  was 
laboring  among  the  Chagga,  whose  chief,  Mandara, 
conoeired  ill-feelings  against  New,  and  used  him  so  ill 
that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  severe  treatment  he 
experienced,  in  the  summer  of  1875.  The  British  gov- 
ernment is  at  this  writing  in  negotiation  with  the 
Cbagga  to  secnre  indemnity  for  their  brutal  conduct 
towards  one  of  iu  subjects.  Mr.  New  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered not  only  for  his  Christian  missionary  laborS) 
but  also  for  his  service  to  African  exploration. 

Ne'vr-Birth  is  the  technical  expression  frequently 
used  instead  of  regmeratioH  to  express  the  change  from 
a  natural  or  irreligious  to  a  Christian  living.    The 
Church  of  Eng^nd  theology  defines  it  as  ^  That  thing 
which  bjf  naivrt  a  human  being  catmoi  have  f*  **  that  he 
may  be  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
rettived  into  Christ's  holy  Church,  and  be  made  a  lively 
member  of  the  same."    "A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  nao 
birth  wUo  righteoumen^    In  short,  it  is  that  change  of 
the  moral  nature  which  is  requisite  for  salvation.    This 
requirement,  made  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Christ's 
name,  is  undertaken  by  the  person  to  be  baptized.    In 
the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  churches,  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants to  be  baptized,  the  sponsor  or  parent  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  so  training  the  candidate  for  baptism 
that  when,  **  having  come  to  years  of  discretion,"  he 
recognises  the  vows  of  his  baptism,  and  **  lives  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world."    An  am- 
biguity has  arisen  from  the  difference  of  sense  in  which 
the  term  **  new-birth"  b  at  different  times  employcil. 
It  is  used  by  some  (in  a  sense  allied  to  the  above  sute- 
ment)  to  denote  the  admisBion  to  the  privileges  with 
which  the  Christian  Church  is  endowed :  namely,  that 
grace  whose  tendency  is  to  place  us  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  by  others,  to  signify  the  state  of  mind  suitubU  to 
those  who  are  bom  of  God,  and  are  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  eternal  life.     See  the  articles  Convrbsion  ;  Jus- 
tification; Regknkration;  Salvation.   (J.  H.W.) 

Naw-Bom,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  United 

States  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    It  was 

originated  by  Bfatthiu  Baumaon,  a  German  emigrant, 

who  embarked  for  Ameri4ai  in  1719,  and  settled  in  what 

is  now  Bucks  County,  Pa.   During  the  few  years,  which 

he  psssed  in  his  adopted  country— he  died  in  1727— 

Rsamsnn  sueoeeded  in  drawing  around  him  a  small  sect 

who  called  themselves  Niw^Boruy  pretending  toi  have 

received  the  new  birth  through  mediate  inspiration, 

apparitions,  dreams,  and  the  like    A^y  one  who  had 

thw  been  regenerated  was  alleged  to  be  like  Christ?  and. 

1^  and  to  be  incapable  of  any  longer  committing  sin. 

They  denied  that  the  Bible  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 

Mlmion,  and  scoffed  at  the  holy  sacraments.    The 

pnriWge  of  impeccability  they  believed  to  be  the  por- 

tioii  of  all  who  truly  belonged  to  ChrisL    The  New* 

Binb  they  heU  to  be  that  new  slone  which  none  kiioiK> 
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eth  but  he  that  leeeiveth  it.  The  sect  appears  to  have 
survived  the  death  of  its  founder  little  more  than 
twenty  years.    See  Gardner,  Faithg  of  the  Worlds  ii,  582. 

New  Britain  is  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of 
several  subsidiarv  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situateti 
between  lat.  4^  and  6^  80'  a,  and  long.  148<^  and  152^ 
80'  £.  The  principal  island,  800  miles  in  length,  and 
having  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  lies  east  of  New 
Guinea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Dampier  Strait. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  active 
volcanoes  in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile 
plains.  Forests  abound  in  the  island,  and  palms,  sugar- 
cane, breadfruit,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  the  Ntgritos, 
They  are  well-formed,  active,  and  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion. They  are  further  advanced  in  civilization 
than  is  usual  among  the  Polynesians,  have  a  formal  re- 
ligious worship,  temples,  and  images  of  their  deities. 
New  Britain  was  first  seen  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouteu 
in  1616,  but  Dampier,  at  a  later  date,  was  the  first  to 
land.  See  for  details  the  articles  Negritos  and  Poly- 
nesians. 

New  Bronswiok,  a  province  of  British  America, 
originally  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  situated  to  the  north 
of  that  province,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Canada.  It 
has  an  area  of  27,822  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of 
600  miles  in  extent.  The  population  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1871  amounted  to  286,694^  The  scenery  of  this 
province  is  beautiful,  its  soil  is  rich,  and  the  land 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  The  northern  districts  of 
the  province,  from  the  Bay  of  Cbaleurs  to  the  St.  John, 
are  occupied  by  metamorphic  slates.  In  the  south 
the  carboniferous  and  new  red  sandstone  systems  (in- 
cluding deposits  of  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  exten- 
sive beids  of  coal)  prevail  One  third  of  the  surface  of 
New  Brunswick  is  underiaid  by  a  bed  of  coaL  Many 
of  the  coal-measures,  however,  are  thin  and  impure;  but 
the  coal,  of  Albert  County  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
posits of  bituminous  coal  on  the  American  continent,  and 
is  apparency  inexhaustible.  Throughout  the  province 
2842  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1851,  and  18,244  tons  in 
186L;  butr  minings  baa  not  yet  become  an  important 
branch  of  industry..  Gold  and  silver  occur  in  New 
Brunswick;  copper  and  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality 
abound;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limestone  are  very 
abundant;  and  the  freestone  of  the  province,  unsur- 
passed for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  United  Sutes.  In.  1861,  42,966  casks  of 
lime,  412,476  grindstones,  14,080  tons  of  building-stone, 
and  14,CK)0  tons  of  gypsum  were  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket. Wild  animals  abound  in.  the  province^  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  along  the 
coasts  cod,  haddoeky  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  caught 
in  great  plenty.  Indeed,  its  fisheries  are  a  principal 
source  of  income  to  the  province.  The  autumn — and  es- 
pecially the  season  called  the  Indian  summer — ^is  particu- 
larly agreeable^and  the  sev^ritgr  of  the  winter  has  been 
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already  much  mitigated  by  the  clearing  of  the  foTe8t& 
In  the  interior,  the  heat  in  summer  riaea  to  8(Pj  and 
sometimes  to  95^ ;  and  in  winter,  which  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mer- 
cury sometimes  falls  as  low  as  4QP  below  zera  ^t 
Frederickton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St.  John  River, 
65  miles  firom  the  south,  and  180  miles  from  the  north 
coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  85°  below  to  9b° 
above  zero^  and  the  mean  is  about  42°.  In  its  social 
circumstances  New  Brunswick  is  preferable  to  any  ter- 
ritory in  the  same  latitude.  Though  not  much  given 
to  agricultural  development,  a  healthy  state  pervades 
all  classes  of  society,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  the  provincial  penitentiary  of  St.  John  contained 
only  thirty  convicts  (on  Dec  81, 1878).  Altogether  the 
province  has  fourteen  jails,  and  these  only  contained  in 
all  149  inmates,  according  to  the  census  of  1871.  This 
unusually  high  moral  status  of  the  community  is  fostered 
by  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  which  was  last  im- 
proved by  an  act  of  187 1.  The  schools  are  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  chief  superintendent  of  education 
of  the  province,  with  a  county  inspector  for  each  county, 
and  boards  of  trustees  for  the  several  districts,  and  are 
supported  by  a  provincial  grant  and  a  county  tax  equal 
to  thirty  cents  per  head,  supplemented  by  a  local  tax, 
which  includes  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  per  head.  The 
expenditures  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year  ending  April  80,  1874,  were 
$122,067  69.  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  summer  term  ending  Oct.  81, 1874,  was  1049, 
with  1077  teachers  and  45,589  pupils;  number  in  at- 
tendance some  portion  of  the  year  ending  on  that  date, 
60,467;  number  of  school  districts,  1892;  number  of 
school-houses,  1050.  A  provincial  training  and  model 
school  is  sustained  at  Frederickton ;  besides  which  there 
is  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  at  Frederickton,  es- 
tablished since  1800,  which  embraces  in  its  curriculum 
a  classical  course  of  three  years,  and  special  courses  in 
civil  engineering  and  surveying,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  There  is  an  annual  scholarship  of  $60 
for  one  student  for  each  county,  who  also  receives  tui- 
tion free ;  and  there  are  6ve  free  scholarships,  distrib- 
uted among  the  counties  and  cities,  exempting  from  the 
payment  of  tuition  fees  also.  In  1872-78  the  number 
of  professors  was  7 ;  students,  51.  The  Methodists  since 
1862  own  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College  at  Sackville, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  provincial  university, 
and  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It  has  classical,  scientific, 
and  special  classes,  and  provision  is  made  for  theolog- 
ical instruction.  A  male  academy  and  commercial 
school,  in  operation  more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  fe- 
male academy,  organized  in  1854,  are  connected  with 
it.  In  1878-74  these  institutions  had  15  professors  and 
instructors  (5  in  the  college),  218  students  (84  in  the 
college),  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  St.  Josephs  College  at  Memram- 
cook ;  it  has  a  commercial  coune  of  four  years,  and  a 
classical  course  of  five  years,  both  taught  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  and  English  branches.  In  1874-75 
it  employed  18  professors  and  instructors,  and  had  140 
students,  and  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 

The  first  Wesleyan  missionary  sent  out  to  this  coun- 
try was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Bishop,  who  arrived  in  the  city 
of  St  John,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  Sept  24,  1791. 
He  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual 
destitution,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  the  true  mis- 
rionary  spirit  From  this  small  beginning  much  good 
resulted,  and  the  Methodists  have  become  a  powerful 
and  a  respectable  body  in  the  country.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians 
have  also  done  much  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Al- 
though the  work,  as  carried  on  by  all  denominations  in 
New  Brunswick,  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
mother  country,  there  b  still  a  loud  call  for  an  increase 
of  evangelical  agency  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  a  scattered  population  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  as 
Dumbers  are  still  to  be  found  who  seldom  hear  a  Gospel 


sermon.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  1871  be- 
longing to  the  various  religions  deoominatioiia,  and  the 
number  of  churches  and  buildings  attached  thereto,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Danoinliiatloni. 

Naaber  or 
AdlMraiU. 

Ch.^ 

B^^ 

Baptists. 

70,MT 
46,481 
29,686 
88,862 
96,016 
4,798 

SS6 

116 
118 

80 
108 

19 

S9S 

BDiscoDalians 

ISO 
136 

87 
161 

2S 

Methoalets 

Presbyterians 

Roman  Catholics. 

Other  denominations.. 

TolaL 

886,004 

666             7B6 

Of  the  Baptists,  27,866  were  Free-will  Baptists,  and  of 
the  Methodists,  26,212  were  Wesleyans.  The  principal 
denominations  not  named  in  the  table  were  Adrendsti 
(711),  Christian  Conference  (1418),  Congregarinnaliwts 
(1198),  and  Universalists  (590). 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  originally  formed 
one  French  colony,  called  A  cadia  or  New  France,  The 
first  settiement  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  made  by  the  French  on  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs 
in  1689.  Other  settieroents  were  made  in  1672  on  the 
Miramichi  River,  and  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  country.  In  1718  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  The  first  British  settler  es- 
tablished himself  on  the  Miramichi  in  1764,  and  in  1784 
New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
erected  into  a  distinct  colony.  The  first  legialatiTe  as- 
sembly met  at  St  John  in  January,  1786.  At  the  dose 
of  the  American  Revolution  about  5000  royalists  from 
the  United  States  settied  there,  and  their  deaceDdants 
now  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  In 
1867  New  Brunswick  was  made  a  British  province  of 
the  Canadian  dominion,  and  is  now  ruled  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  holds  office  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  nine  members,  who  are  all  respon- 
sible to  an  assembly  of  the  people.  See  for  further  de- 
tails the  A  mericcm  Cydcpadkif  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Caledonia,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  France^  and  lying  about  720  mUee 
east-north-east  of  the  coast  of  Queensland,  in  Australia, 
in  lat  20O-22O  80'  S.,  long.  164^-1670  E.,  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  80  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  about  60,000.  New  Caledonia  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  a  range  of  mountaiD& 
which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height  of  about  8000  feet, 
and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs.  There 
are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade  and  Port  St  Vincent, 
the  former  on  the  north-east,  the  latter  on  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island.  In  the  vall^s  the  soil  is  froit- 
ful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  mango,  breadfruii, 
etc  The  sagar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows 
wild.  The  coasts  support  considerable  tracta  of  forest, 
but  the  mountains  are  barren. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia,  who  resemble  the 
Papuan  race,  connst  of  different  tribes.  They  speak 
a  language  kindred  to  the  Australian  tongues,  and  are 
hospitable  and  honest  They  are  a  well-formed  people, 
tall  and  robust,  but  indolent  Their  skin  is  deep  black, 
and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy.  They  ore  fond  of 
painting  their  faces,  and  even  in  settlements  they  wear 
but  little  clothing.  Their  huts,  built  of  spars  and'  reeds, 
thatched  with  bulc,  and  entered  by  a  very  small  open- 
ing, bear  some  resemblance  to  beehives. 

New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in 
1774.  In  1858  the  French  took  official  posseasiou  of  it, 
and  it  is  now  comprised  under  the  same  government 
with  Otaheite  and  the  Marquesas  Ides.  New  Caledonia 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  visited  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  Some  teachers  from  Samoa  at- 
tempted to  form  a  community  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  about 
1852,  but  were  driven,  away.  French  Roman  Catholic 
priests  have,  however,  labored  in  this  qnaiter  lor  many 
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jean  with  gveit  seal  and  ooarage,  worthy  of  better  re- 
sults than  they  have  secuied.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  connected  view  of  these  attempts  from  the  loose  and 
diqointed  statements  contained  in  the  Aimalet  de  la 
PropagatUm  de  la  Foi,  the  only  authority  to  which  we 
have  aooesa.  We  find  that  for  several  years  there  have 
been  a  vicar  apostoHc  of  Melanesia  and  Micronesia, 
whose  head-quarters  have  varied  according  to  drcum- 
stances.  One  of  these  dignitaries,  tnshop  Epalle,  was 
miudered  in  1S46,  in  the  eacerclse  of  his  vocatbn,  at  the 
Solomon  Islands^  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Guinea. 
The  priests,  his  companions,  absolutely  forbade  the  re- 
prisals which  a  French  officer  would  fain  have  exercised 
for  his  death,  and  the  mission  in  that  quarter  has  since 
been  abandoned.  Bishop  Epalle  has  been  succeeded  in 
his  vicariate  by  monseigneor  CoUomb,  titular  bishop  of 
Antiphelle,  whose  head-quarters  for  some  time  were  in 
New  Caledonia.  In  1845  and  in  1846  we  find  priests 
laboring  with  very  indifferent  snooess  among  these  in- 
tractable savages;  and  in  1847  a  ferocious  onslaught 
was  made  on  their  little  quarters  in  Baled,  in  which  two 
priests  were  killed,  and  bishop  CoUomb  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  The  assault  was  wholly  unpro- 
Toked;  but  one  of  the  party  seems  to  have  unfortu- 
nately exhibited  a  gun  in  self-defence,  which  height- 
ened the  exasperation  of  the  assailants.  Violent  though 
deserved  retribution  was  taken  for  it  by  the  crew  of  a 
French  vessel  of  war.  The  French  occupation  in  this 
instance  seems  therefore  to  have  been  preceded  for  some 
years  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  their  ecclesiastics. 
Very  recently  the  labors  of  the*  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  been  crowned  with  greater  success  than 
heretofore.  Several  thousand  natives  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  formed  prosperous  settlements,  where 
are  DOW  cultivated  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  in- 
cloding  wheat  and  barley,  besides  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. The  number  of  islanders  who  have  embraced 
Christianity  is  estimated  at  6000.  They  are  proving 
industrious  and  temperate  citizens.  During  the  last 
French  revolutionary  movement  the  Communists  con- 
demned to  penal  life  were  sent  to  this  island.  See  the 
(London)  QinarUrbf  Review f  1854,  pt.  i,  p.  97  sq.;  see 
also  MSLANKStA.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Na'Vircastle,  Wiuaam  Cavkndibbv  Duie  of,  an 
English  general  who  fought  against  the  Covenanters, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  waiv 
fare  of  a  State  Chnrch  against  nonconforming  religion- 
Mta.    He  was  bom  in  1592.    He  was  the  nephew  of 
William  Cavendish,  founder  of  the  dncal  house  of  Dev- 
onshire; succeeded  in  1617  to  large  estates,  and  devoted 
Mmself  to  poetry,  music,  and  other  accomplishments. 
In  162D  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  baron  Ogle  and 
viscount  Mansfield,  and  in  1028  was  created  earl  of 
Newcastle-ttpon*Tyne.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
wars  he  sided  with  the  king,  to  whose  treasury  he  con- 
tribotfld  £10,000,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  200 
cavalien.    He  waa  intmated  with  the  command  of  the 
four  northern  counties;  and,  raising  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  he  proetnted  the  power  of  the  Parliament  in  that 
part  of  England,  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Fairfoz  at  Athei^ 
ton  Moor,  June  80, 1648,  and  was  made  marquis  of  New- 
castle.   Sobaeqnently  he  held  the  Scots  in  check  at 
Durham ;  but  waa  obliged  in  April,  1644,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  ookmel  BeUasis  at  Sdby,  to  throw  him- 
Mlf  with  all  his  forces  into  York,  where  for  the  next 
Ares  months  he  sustained  an  investment  by  a  greatly 
laperior  army  under  Fairfax.     Upon  the  advance  of 
the  roysl  army  under  Ropert,  he  joined  the  latter,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  that,  having  raised  the  siege,  he  had  bet- 
ter defer  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
This  advice  waa  disregarded,  and  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  was  fooght,  which  ruined  the  royal  cause  in  the 
North.  ICarqnisofNeweastle  then  forced  his  way  with  a 
few  foUoweiB  to  Soarbonmgh,  set  aail  for  the  Continent, 
>nd  cstabfiahed  himself  in  Antwerp.     HIa  estates  hav- 
ing baen  sequestrated  by  Pariiament  hi  1652,  he  lived 


in  extreme  poverty  during  the  protectorate;  but  on  the 
restoration  he  received  substantial  honors,  and  in  March, 
1664,  was  created  eari  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcastle. 
Clarendon  says  '*he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active, 
and  full  of  courage."  For  further  details,  see  the  excel- 
lent article  in  the  Ameriam  CydopadtOf  xii,  282,  288. 
See  also  Stoughton,  Eodes*  Hist,  of  England  (Restora- 
tion), ii,  68 ;  Stephens,  Eccki,  HiaL  <^  Scotland^  ii,  24, 
278 ;  Clarendon,  Mietory  of  the  Great  RebeUUm,  voL  i, 
bk«  vi,  sq. 

New  Catholics.    See  Holt  Coat  of  TaivES ; 
Romas  Catholics  in  Germany;  Ronob. 

New  Christians,  a  name  for  Jews  who  were 
obliged  by  the  edicts  of  the  Inquisition  to  embrace 
Christianity  in  the  15th  century,  to  avoid  unheard-of 
tortures  and  death  for  conscience'  sake.  Many,  rather 
than  quit  their  homes,  embraced  the  faith  for  which  they 
had  no  fervor.  (From  that  time  the  term  New  Chris- 
tians has  desi^pated  Jewish  converts  to  Romaniam.) 
See  MAKAi«o8.  Romanism,  however,  was  not  content  to 
make  converts.  It  sought  ardent  followers,  and  the  in- 
quisitors, finding  that,  though  there  were  **  New  Chris- 
tians" in  the  land,  there  were  yet  Jewish  services  secretly 
performed  and  Jewish  practiceo  scrupulously  observed, 
determined  to  have  the  property  of  thoee  rebels  .or  un- 
submissive ones  if  it  could  not  own  thttr  souls.  The  in- 
quiritora  therefore,  on  January  2, 1481,  issued  an  edict, 
by  which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  New 
Christians  who  wera  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  property,  and  denounced  the 
pain  of  excommunication  against  ^ose  who  favored  or 
abetted  them.  The  number  of  prisonen  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Seville, 
where  the  Inquisition  waa  establiahed,  proved  not  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  and  the  court  was  removed  to 
the  castle  of  Triana,  in  a  auburb  of  Seville.  The  inquis- 
itors issued  subsequently  another  edict,  by  which  they 
ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin  and  ex- 
communication, to  inform  against  those  who  had  relapsed 
into  the  Jewish  fiuth  or  rites,  or  who  gave  reeaon  for 
being  suspected  of  having  relapsed,  specifying  numerous 
indications  by  which  they  might  be  known.  Sentences 
of  death  soon  followed;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
(1481)  298  ''New  Christians"  were  burned  alive  in  the 
city  of  Seville,  2000  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  and 
17,000  were  subjected  to  various  penaltiea.  The  proper- 
ty of  thoee  who  were  executed,  which  was  considerable, 
waa  confiscated.  The  terror  excited  by  these  executions 
caused  a  vast  numbor  of  '*  New  Christians'*  to  emigrate 
into  Portugal,  where  numerous  communities  of  Portu- 
guese Jews  already  existed,  who  had  eome  to  be  treated 
with  comparative  fairness.  In  Portugal,  e.  g.,  the  Jews 
had  long  been  allowed  to  appoint  judges  of  their  own 
people,  and  were  otherwise  ikvored.  They  had  conse- 
quently attained  a  high  degree  of  culture :  they  culti- 
vated medicine,  science,  and  letters.  Among  a  rude  peo- 
ple of  warrion  and  husbandmen,  the  Jews  succeeded,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  Moors.  They 
were  the  authors,  the  merchants,  and  the  physicians  of 
the  nation ;  they  founded  a  fiimoua  academy  in  lisboD, 
which  produced  several  eminent  mathematicians,  gram- 
marians, poets,  theologians,  botanists,  and  geographers. 
The  first  book  printed  in  Portugal  was  printed  by  a  Jew. 
By  perseverance,  union,  and  talent,  the  Jews  very  soon 
became  possessed  of  enormous  infiuence  in  that  coun- 
tiy.  But  this  influence  naturally  caused  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  in  the  populace,  who  could  not  calmly  behold 
a  people  whom  they  oonaidered  abandoned  by  God  en- 
joying such  prosperity,  litis  feeling  of  rancor  finally 
brought  about  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Portugal,  which  for  a  time  appeased  the  popolar 
fury.  It  was,  however,  but  the  calm  preceding  a  violent 
eruption,  which  exploded  on  thoae  victims  who,  bound 
to  the  land  by  ties  of  family  affection  or  interest,  sacri- 
ficed their  faith  to  their  emotiona.  Detested  by  the 
Christiansi  who  were  the  authon  of  their  aposta^r,  and 
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hamiliated  in  their  own  opinion,  the  New  Christians  of 
Portugal,  with  those  from  Spain,  cherished  in  their  souls 
the  deepest  devotion  to  their  ancient  faith,  but  hoped 
that  hypocrisy  might  be  proof  against  the  numberieM 
opporttmities  of  revenge  which  their  riches  aiTorded. 
Finally  the  day  came  which  proved  the  St.  Bartholomew 
to  these  poor  Jewish  converts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
In  the  spring  of  I0O6  the  plague  mged  in  Lisbon.  The 
people,  suffering  all  its  horrors,  were  stricken  also  by 
famine,  and  offered  up  prayeiB  in  their  churches  for  di- 
vine intercession,  and  on  Sunday,  April  19,  while  cele- 
brating their  service  in  the  church  of  San  Domingo,  a 
brilliant  light  was  seen  to  illumine  the  figure  of  Christ 
Among  those  who  doubted  the  mimde  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  apostates,  who  dared  publicly  to  express  his 
incredulity.  This  was  sufficient  to  instigate  the  brutal 
and  superstitious  populace,  who  immediately  seized  the 
unhappy  man,  and  burned  him  to  death.  It  besides 
proved  the  spark  that  fired  a  horrible  peraecution  of  the 
apostate  Jews.  During  the  three  following  days  up- 
wards of  2000  victims  were  sacrificed ;  old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  not  spared,  bat  dragged  from  their 
homes  to  the  ires  raging  in  the  public  squares.  Only 
on  the  third  day  of  these  horrois  the  authorities  were 
enabled  to  restore  some  trsuquillity.  The  king,  Don 
Hanuel,  who  was  absent  from  Lisbon,  received  the  fear- 
ful news  with  profound  indignation,  and  immediately 
ordered  summary  justice  on  the  leadersw  Several  were 
put  to  death,  among  them  being  two  friars  who  had 
been  the  first  instigatofs  of  the  people's  fury.  The  mag- 
istrates, who  through  fear  or  negligence  had  not  exert- 
ed their  authority  to  quell  the  massacre,  had  their  prop- 
erty confiscated ;  and,  finally,  a  decree  of  Hay  22  con- 
demned Lisbon  to  the  loss  of  many  andent  privileges. 
In  vain  the  corperati<in  sued  the  king  for  mercy;  he 
replied  that  an  example  was  necessary  to  punish  the 
ferocity  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  timid.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  generous  actions 
of  the  king,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  converts  sullered  so 
terribly  that  many  of  them  left  the  Iberian  peninsula 
and  souglit  a  home  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  enjoyed  unlimited  toleration.  The 
prudent  king  Emannel,  seeing  that  his  realm  was  likely 
to  lose  a  large  number  of  valuable  citizens,  and  yet  sat- 
Mfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  ex- 
odusy  finally  commanded  that  all  children  under  four- 
teen should  be  detained  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cruel  but  politic  order 
indnced  many  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  The 
Jewish  histories  dwell  on  the  complete  national  exodus, 
both  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  they  paint  in  strong 
colors  the  heroic  adherence  to  their  religious  convictions 
both  of  Spanbh  and  Portuguese,  and  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings they  underwent  in  consequence ;  nevertheless,  the 
evidence  of  physiognomy  and  of  family  tradition  are  all 
against  this  alleged  nniversality  of  the  movement,  and, 
if  a  change  of  name  had  not  been  made  compulsory  in 
the  days  of  persecntion,  so  also  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  evidence  of  names*  There  are,  unquestionably,  in- 
numerable families  of  Jewish  lineage  in  Portugal,  and 
Israelitish  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  noble  Portu- 
guese families.  It  is  related  thai  when  that  foolish 
bigi»t,  king  John  (Don  Juan  III),  proposed  to  his  min- 
ister Pombal  that  all  Jews  in  his  kingdom  should  be 
compelled  to  wear  white  hats  as  a  distinctive  badge,  the 
sagacious  minister  made  no  objection,  but  when  next  he 
appeared  in  council  it  was  with  two  white  hats.  **  One 
fur  his  majesty  and  one  for  himself,**  explained  Pombal, 
and  the  king  said  no  more  about  his  proposal.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the  Inquisition  was 
introduced  into  Portugal,  but  it  was  milder  than  in  Spain, 
and  the  New  Christians  were  suffered  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  public  professions  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  modem  times  the  descendants  of  unfortunate  apos- 
tates, under  the  name  of  New  Christians,  have  been 
gradually  losing  all  traces  of  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors.    Their  family  names  alone  point  them  out,  such 


as  Seqoeira,  Costa,  Marques,  Lucas,  Pinto,  Cardoso,  Cas- 
tro, and  many  oihen,  now  home  by  Roman  Catholic 
families.  There  are  still  to  be  found,  even  in  distact 
provinces  of  Portugal,  some  who  keep  up  a  few  vestiges 
of  former  rites,  especially  the  observance  of  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement.  A  few  families  do  not  eat  bread 
during  the  Passover,  and  many  treasure  the  Jewish 
sacred  prayer,  the  Skememg  Itrad,  See  Undo,  Hialory 
of  the  Jewt  of  Spam  and  Portugalf  ch.  xxii  sq.;  Da 
Costa,  Jgraei  and  the  GtMa^  pw  S09  sq.;  Grfitz,  Getek, 
der  Judm,  viii,  61  sq. ;  Bamum,  Romamgmj  p.  876.  (J. 
H.W.) 

New  Chnroh.    See  New  Jeritsalkm  Church. 

Newcomb,  Gtoorge,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
Nov.  6,  1814.  Upon  attaining  manhood  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  which  vocation  he  followed  for 
many  yean.  In  1856  he  was  licensed  aB  a  local  preacher 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1864,  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  went  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  to  labor 
among  the  freedmen  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
1867  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  decided  to  take  active  work  in  the  minlstiy,  and 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Beaufort  Circuit,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  While  laboring  there  he  oiganized  several  so- 
cieties on  the  Combahee  Biver  and  Ladies*  Island.  At 
the  Annual  Conference  of  1870  he  was  made  presiding 
elder,  and  assigned  to  St.  John's  District,  Fla.  He 
knew  from  experienqs  what  privations  and  hardshiiis 
mean;  but,  bold  in  the  strength  of  God,  he  braved 
storms  of  opposition,  surmounted  difficulties,  and  in  the 
pine  lands  and  river  bottoms,  as  well  as  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  busy  town,  his  voice  was  heard  heralding 
forth  the  words  of  tmth  and  sobemess.  The  work 
proved  too  great  for  his  physical  strength,  and  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and  went  North  to  regain 
his  health.  On  hiB  way,  while  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  and  died  Oct.  12, 1871. 
George  Newcomb  **  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him."  See  Mimttes  of  A  rmual  Confa' 
meet  of  ike  Meth,  Episc  Ckurcky  SotUh^  1871,  p.  10. 

Ne'woomb,  Hanr^y,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  in  1808.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Alfred,  Vt.,  and  in  the  following 
year,  though  still  quite  young,  he  commenced  teaching 
school,  and  continued  in  that  occupation  most  of  the 
time  for  eight  years.  In  the  spring  of  1826  he  became 
publisher  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
IVo  years  later  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  as  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Patriot,  In  1880  and  1881  he  published  the 
ChritHan  Herald  at  Pittsbniigh,  Pa.,  and  a  paper  for 
children,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  from  that  period  was 
mainly  engaged  in  writing  Sabbath-echool  books.  In 
1840  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Roxbory,  Masn,  and  subsequently  ministered  to  the 
churches  at  West  Needham  and  Grantville.  In  1849  he 
returned  for  a  season  to  editorial  life,  being  assistant 
editor  of  the  Dailjf  Traodkr  for  about  a  year,  and  of  the 
New  York  OUerver  for  two  yean.  In  the  fall  of  1859, 
having  spent  several  years  in  writing,  establishing  mis- 
sion Sabbath-schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  preaching 
to  the  Park  Street  Mission  Church  of  that  city,  he  was 
installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hancock, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  long  as  his  health 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  active  life.  He  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Aug.  80,  1862.  Dr.  Newcomb  was  an  able 
and  useful  Christian  laborer,  whose  memory  will  be  re« 
vered  for  many  generations  yet  to  corner  He  labored 
especially  with  his  pen,  and  was  the  author  of  not  leas 
than  178  volumes,  a  great  minority  of  whidi  had  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  children  and  jrouth,  and  had  a 
large  drculation ;  among  these  were  fourteen  volumes 
of  Chureh  history.  According  to  a  calculation  made  in 
1858,  the  circulation  oi  his  works  had  then  reached 
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nearly  nxty-five  million  pagea.  His  Urgert  work  wag 
the  C^dopadia  of  Mimom*  (New  York,  1854, 8vo;  4th 
e<L  1866),  a  book  of  great  Talne  to  the  student  seeking 
infonnation  on  American  missions,  though  of  assistance 
also  in  the  genenl  field  which  it  seeks  to  cover.  At 
the  time  of  its  puUication  it  proved  a  welcome  guest, 
not  only  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  has  been  freely  used  in  compilations 
requiring  statistics  of  missions.  In  our  o«m  pages  the 
work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  its  usefulness  often  made 
apparent  by  the  lengthy  eztiacts  which  it  aiTonls  us. 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  it  would  still  rank  as 
the  beat  ^dopndia  of  missbns  in  the  English  tongue. 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit.  andAmer,  AtUkon,  ii,  1410< 
l>nk!^DieLbfA»ter.Biog.'p,9b^\  Congrtff.  Qfuuierljf, 
l«»,862sq.     (J.ILW.) 

Na^roomb,  Petar,  an  Anglican  deigyman  of 
note,  flourished  very  near  the  opening  of  the  last  cen* 
tury.  He  was  vicar  of  Aldenham,  Hertfordshire,  and 
died  about  1722.  Four  separate  sermons  of  his  were 
published  in  1705, 1710, 1715, 1787,  and  another  four  to- 
gether in  1719;  also  fifty-two  dtsoourses,  constituting  a 
catechetical  course  upon  the  Church  Catechism  for  the 
whde  year  (2d  ed.  1702;  1712,  2  vols.  8vo).  His  son, 
of  like  name,  bom  in  1717,  was  rector  of  Shenley,  in  the 
same  county,  and  died  in  1797.  He  wrote.  History  of 
tMe  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  796-1589  (Lond.  1798-.1796,  2 
vols.  4to). 

Ne'wrooiiib,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine, 
was  bom  in  1675.  But  lltde  is  accessible  regarding  his 
early  personal  history.  He  wa^  a  great  grandson  of 
8|>en8er,  the  poet,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  the  an- 
cestral love  for  the  rouse.  In -1784  Newcomb  became 
rector  of  Stopham,  Sussex,  and  this  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  about  1766.  He  was  a  sound  the- 
ologian, but  a  better  poet  than  preacher.  His  poetical 
publications  have  received  many  encomiums.  His  best- 
known  production  is  his  BibliothecOf  published  in  vpL 
ill  of  Nicholses  Seltii  CoUection  of  MisceUaneotu  Poems, 
See  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors^  s.  v. 

Nawooma,  Riohard,  an  Englbh  prelate,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  was  canon 
of  Windsor  until,  in  1754,  he  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate and  made  bishop  of  Uanda£r,  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Sl  Asaph  in  1761,  and  died  in  1769.  He 
published  several  of  his  sermons  (Lond.  1756,  1761, 
1764,  aU  4to). 

ITa'wrooma,  ^^illiam,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
eounted  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  18th 
century,  was  bora  in  1729  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  where 
his  lather,  an  esteemed  Anglican  clergyraan,  was  then 
vicar.  William  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town,  from  whence  he  passed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  became  in  due  time  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Hertford  College,  and  had  Charles  James  Fox 
for  one  of  his  pupilsi  In  1765  he  was  honored  with  the 
doctorate  in  divinity,  and  in  that  year  accompanied  his 
pation,  the  eari  of  Hertford,  when  he  went  as  lord-lien- 
tenant  to  Ireland*  Newcome  went  as  private  chaphun ; 
but  a  bishopric,  that  of  Dromore  in  that  country,  falling 
vacant  soon  after  the  earl's  settlement  in  Ireland,  New- 
come  was  placed  in  it.  Entering  the  episcopal  order 
thus  eariy  in  life,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  had 
several  translations,  which  were  first  to  Ossory  in  1775, 
then  to  Waterford  in  1779,  and  finally,  in  1795,  to  Ar- 
magh. He  died  in  1800.  A  writer  of  some  chapters  of 
bishop  Newcome's  life  assures  us  that  he  *^  diligently  and 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office, 
and  secured  the  respect  of  all  parties  and  of  all  religious 
persuasions  by  the  affiibility,  prudence,  candor,  and  mod- 
eration which  were  the  invariable  guides  of  his  conduct." 
But  his  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  during 
the  whole  of  his  life  a  most  asriduous  Biblical  student, 
and  that  he  did  not  solfer  those  studies  to  end  in  them- 
selves, but  laid  before  the  world  results  which  ensued 


upon  them.  He  did  not  do  this  till  he  had  maturely  eoii* 
sidered  them,  for  he  was  nearly  fifty  before  he  printed 
any  considerable  work.  His  first  book  was  Tke  Biur^ 
many  of  tke  Gospels  (Dublin,  1778,  foL;  an  edition  of  the 
Narmonjff  in  the  EngL  trans.,  was  published  in  1802, 8vo), 
a  work  the  title  of  which  affiirds  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  its  nature  and  contents,  as,  besides  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  on  a  very  difficult  apd  important  point  of  sacred 
history,  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  valuable  criticism 
and  useful  information.  Out  of  this  work  arose  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  duration  of  Christ's 
ministiy ;  bishop  Newcome  contending  for  three  years, 
and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the  time  to  one  year.  In  1782 
Dr.  Newcome  published  his  Obsermttions  on  our  LonPs 
Conduct  as  a  Dioine  InstructoTf  and  on  tke  £xceUenoe  of 
kis  Moral  Ckarttder  (Lond.  1782,  4toX  a  work  of  great 
beauty ;  and  in  1785  a  new  version,  with  critical  remarks, 
of  the  Twelve  Minor  Propkets.  This  was  followed  in 
1788  by  a  similar  work  on  the  prophet  EzekieL  Of 
these  works.  Home  says  that  *'as  a  commentator  the 
learned  prelate  has  shown  an  intimateaoquaintanoe  with 
thh  best  critics,  ancient  and  modern,"  ami  adds  that 
'^hts  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious." 
Though  the  notes  are  very  copious,  they  are  pertinent, 
and  untainted  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  criticism, 
and  abound  with  such  illustrations  of  Eastern  manners 
and  customs  as  are  best  collected  from  modern  writers. 
Later  Newcome  sent  out  a  Revieio  iff  tke  ckief  D^ 
culUes  in  tke  Gospel  History  relatisig  to  our  Lords  Besur- 
reclion  (1791,  4to),  and  An  histaricai  View  of  tke  JBnff" 
Usk  BUdieal  Translations  (Dublin,  1792,  8vo).  This 
was  his  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Ckarge ; 
but  after  his  death  there  was  given  to  the  world  a  very 
important  work,  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  bie 
printed  four  years  before  his  decease,  entitled  Au  At- 
tempt towards  Revising  our  EngUsk  Trandation  qf  tke 
Greek  Scr^/tures  (Dublin,  1796,  2  vols,  royal  8vo) ;  this 
the  Unitarians  made  the  basis  of  saeh  unscholarly 
changes  in  the  English  version  as  the  Greek  text  with 
the  critical  examination  of  existing  manuscripts  would 
hardlv authorise.  ^eieEngLCydop.^y.\  Darling, t^^ 
BiblAograpkUxt,  ii,  2172;  Home,  B&L  BibUa,  p.  804; 
Pye-Smith,  Introd.  to  Theology ^  P*  5iL,  515;  London 
Gtntkmam's  Magatmt^  voL  ixx.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nawxsoman,  Matthew,  M.A.,  an  English  Non- 
conformist divine,  was  born  near  the  opening  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  educated  at  St,  John^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  vicar  of  Dedham,  Essex,  from 
which  he  was  ejected,  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  He 
then  retired  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  died  in  1668  or  1669.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  assisted  in 
drawing  up  their  Catechism,  and  was  also  present  at  the 
Savoy  Conference.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
celebrated  answer  to  bishop  Hall  on  Episcopacy  (Lond. 
1641,  4to).  He  wrote  also,  Tke  Duty  of  such  as  would 
walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel  to  endeavor  Union,  not  Dvrir 
sion  nor  Toleration  (a  sermon  on  PhiL  i,  27  [Lond.  1646, 
4to]) : — Sermon  on  Rev,  iiy  8 : — Farewell  Sermons,  See 
Darling,  CycL  Bibliograpkiea,  ii,  2178;  and  Sermon  on 
his  death  by  J.  P.  (Lond.  1679, 4to) ;  Stoughton,  Ecdes, 
Hist,  of  England  {Churdi  of  tke  Restoration),  i,  156, 165, 
170.    (J.  lip.) 

New  Connactloii  Otonaral  Baptists.    See 

Baptists. 

Naw  Connaotion  Mathodists.  See  Kiiv- 
HAMXTES;  Wksleyam  Methodist  New  Connection. 
See  also  article  Methodism  in  voL  vi,  especially  p. 
156  (3). 

Naw  Craation,  a  term  denoting  the  theory  of  a 
restoration  of  the  physical  universe  as  Uie  final  abode  of 
glorified  humanity. 

I.  Argument  for  ike  i>oc<rm«.— Predictions  of  a  great 
and  universal  renovation  are,  in  a  more  or  less  direct 
form,  an  almost  invariable  feature  of  Biblical  Eschatolo- 
gy.    Such  was  the  tone  of  prophecy  before  Christ's  first 
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advent,  such  that  of  the  apoetoUc  writings,  and  aneh  that 
of  our  Lord's  own  words  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Apocaljrpse.  This  may  he  shortly  indicated  by  the 
words  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  **  Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind"  (Isa.  Ixv,  17 ;  comp. 
Ixvi,  22) ;  those  of  an  apostolical  epistle, "  The  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up. . . .  Never- 
theless we,  according  to  his  promise,  look'  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteou»* 
ness''  (2  Pet.  iii,  10-18) ;  and  those  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian prophecy,  '*I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ; 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away. . . .  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new*'  (Kev.  xxi,  1, 6). 

'That  these  predictions  of  a  new  creation  are  figura- 
tive is  an  easy  explanation,  and  it  may  be  in  some  slight 
degree  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  a  re-«reation  of  human  nature  in  his  own  per- 
son by  his  incarnation,  and  of  the  souls  of  mankind  by 
their  regeneration  in  holy  baptism.  Such  an  explana- 
tion, however,  reaches  but  a  little  way  towards  drawing 
out  the  meaning  of  the  predictions  in  question,  for  even 
if  they  include  that  which  it  refers  to  (as  is  not  likely 
from  the  analogy  of  our  Lord's  own  prophetic  language), 
they  yet  undoubtedly  look  beyond  it,  and  point  unmis- 
takably to  a  new  creation,  not  of  souls,  but  of  the  ma- 
terial earth,  its  surrounding  **  Heaven**  or  heavens,  and 
the  works  as  well  as  the  beings  which  it  contains. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  belief  in  such  a  ren- 
ovation is  probably  that  which  arises  from  the  accom- 
panying prediction  of  a  preceding  destruction.  Look- 
ing on  the  changes  which  are  wrought  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  which  have  been  wrought  during  the 
historic  ages,  we  observe  that  the  whole  sum  of  them, 
after  all  the  ordinary  and  all  the  convulsive  operations 
of  the  physical  forces  which  affect  them,  falls  £ir  short  of 
anything  approaching  the  magnitude  of  so  stupendous 
a  change  as  that  which  would  be  made  by  a  destructive 
catastrophe,  such  as  is  predicted.  The  tenific  opera- 
tion of  fire  oil  the  body  of  the  sun  is  now,  however,  well 
known  to  scientific  observers,  as  well  as  the  vast  and 
most  rapid  changes  which  it  efiecta.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  such  changes  may  be  effected 
on  the  body  of  the  earth,  when  we  observe  enormous 
craters  to  be  almost  instantly  created  on  that  of  the  sun 
— so  enormous  that  many  planets  as  large  as  the  earth 
might  be  engulfed  in  them,  and  so  intensely  heated  that 
the  very  granite  would  melt  in  the  midst  of  them. 

A  more  formidable  objection  is  one  drawn  from  the 
moral  aspect  of  such  a  destruction.  Allowing  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  set  aside  the  physical  difficulty  as  being 
confuted  by  scientific  knowledge  not  less  than  by  a 
priori  reasonings  as  to  Almighty  Power,  is  it  consistent 
with  our  ideas  of  God's  attributes  that  the  magnificent 
works  of  man — works  of  arohitecture,  engineering,  art, 
and  skill — ^works  that  betoken  the  use  of  God's  own  gifts 
of  intellect,  and  the  progress  of  humanity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  those  powers  and  the  application  of  those 
materials  with  which  the  Creator  has  provided  it — that 
these  should  be  utterly  destroyed?  Can  tjiere  be  no 
consecration  of  man's  handiwork  by  which  it  may  be 
symbolically  renovated?  Must  the  very  foundations 
of  the  earth  and  all  that  rests  upon  them  be  utterly 
broken  up  before  the  palace  of  the  New  Creation  can  be 
erected  ?  Would  not  such  a  destrucdon,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  say,  be  a  kind  of  waste,  and  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  on  which  God's  providence  Ib  ever  work- 
ing? 

No  doubt  such  objections  aB  these,  and  many  more 
such,  will  arise  in  thoughtful  minds;  and  no  doubt  they 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  wish  to  understand  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  in  some  easier  way ;  to  adopt  a  met- 
aphorical meaning,  for  example,  such  as  would  take  the 
new  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  a  moral  regen- 


eration, and  the  passing  away  of  the  old  creation  as  the 
cessation  of  sin.  But  St.  Peter  appears  to  have  been  in- 
spired to  meet  such  objections  with  a  plain  oontradio- 
tion  beforehand ;  for  when  he  is  about  to  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  in  a  manner 
that  quite  shuts  out  the  idea  of  his  words  being  intended 
to  be  metaphorical,  he  prefaces  the  awful  statement  by 
predicting  that  in  the  last  days  there  will  come  sooffenB, 
arguing  that,  from  the  apparent  firmness  and  permanence 
of  all  things  for  so  many  ages,  there  bb  no  probability  of 
their  future  actual  destruction.  The  apostle  therrfore 
warns  us  off  from  such  objections^  and  leaves  as  little 
rational  ground  for  supposing  a  metaphor  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  words  *<new  heaven  and  new  earth.** 
Perhaps  we  may  be  better  reconciled  to  a  literal  sense 
of  these  words  if  we  take  into  account  a  few  considera- 
tions respecting  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Creator 
and  his  probable  purpose  in  organizing  a  new  creation. 

(1.)  It  is  manifest  that  all  things  belong  to  God  to 
deal  with  as  he  may  think  proper :  there  is  no  known 
law  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  preserve  as  it  now 
stands  either  the  creation  of  his  own  hands  or  the 
handiwork  of  the  race  that  he  has  created. 

(2.)  The  infinite  power  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  that 
can  call  forth  a  new  creation  at  his  will,  makes  the 
destruction  of  many  worlds  a  matter  of  no  importance  in 
the  vast  scheme  of  his  general  purposes  and  his  eter- 
nal existence.  **  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  in  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance : 
behold,  he  taketh  up  the  ides  as  a  very  little  thing. 
And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering.  All  nations  be- 
fore him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to  him 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity*'  (Isa.  xl,  15-17).  Or,  to 
use  a  homely  simile,  as  we  often  see  portions  of  beauti- 
ful columns,  mouldings,  and  carvings  built  into  the  rub- 
ble of  medisval  churches  as  if  they  were  common  stones 
of  no  value,  and  are  aware  that  this  was  done  by  build- 
ers who  knew  that  they  could  produce  better  work  than 
that  which  they  were  concealing  or  partially  destroy- 
ing— so  we  know  the  great  Architect  of  the  nniverse 
can  replace  all  that  he  causes  or  suffers  to  be  destroyed 
with  a  new  creation  of  still  greater  beauty,  glory,  mag- 
nitude, and  use,  without  effort  and  at  any  moment. 

(3.)  This  seems  to  lead  up  to  the  object  of  so  wide  a 
destruction  as  that  implied  by  the  words  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, the  **  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  to- 
gether,** fallen  with  fallen  man,  even  in  Christ*8  dispen- 
sation degenerating  age  by  age,  and  removing  further 
and  further  from  the  high  standard  of  perfection  in 
which  it  first  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  to  make  room  for  a  perfect  creation  that  thia  de- 
generated one  is  to  pass  away — ^to  make  room  for  one  in 
which  there  will  be  no  capacity  for  degeneration,  no 
trace  of  imperfection,  no  stain  of  a  will  advene  to  the 
will  of  God. 

By  the  consideration  of  truths  such  as  these  we  may 
fortify  our  faith  in  the  word  which  God  has  four  timea 
spoken  by  his  prophets;  and  believing  that  we  can 
see  some  reason  why  there  should  be  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  believe  also  that  there  are  many  others 
which  are  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  that  therefore  our 
safest  course  is  to  take  the  di^'ine  proclamation  simply 
and  literally  as  it  stands.  Whether  by  an  utter  de* 
struction  and  an  entirely  new  creation,  or  whether  (as 
is  more  probable)  by  a  regeneration  and  purification 
effected  by  fire,  in  some  way  or  other  God  will  cause  the 
heavens  and  earth  that  now  are  to  pass  away ;  and  will 
fulfil  his  own  words,  **  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,** 
in  the  sense  of  a  material  renovation.  See  Confla- 
gration, Gekrrau 

II.  Material  RenopoiioH. — Theory  en  to  the  StaU^ 

Although  it  would  be  venturesome  to  pursue  this  idea 
of  a  new  creation  into  details,  by  speculating  as  to  the 
new  features  that  will  characterise  the  abode  of  man- 
kind and  its  celestial  surroundings,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  following  it  up  as  regards  our  own  nature.    Beapect- 
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tag  bnmui  natara,  thefc  is  no  room  whatever  for  ^oahL 
It  will  be  taken  into  the  preeenoe  of  its  Creator  after 
having  paand  again  onder  hit  creating  hand,  renovated 
into  a  perfeotneea  of  oonditaon  even  greater  than  that 
which  belonged  to  it  in  its  most  perfect  temporal  con- 
dition. 

(1.)  First  it  is  to  be  conmdered  that  there  wUl  be  a 
new  creation  of  the  body.  <*  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incomiption'*  (1  Cor.  xv,  20).  Soch  is  the  truth 
which  St.  Paol  declares  to  us  when  he  is  dealing  theo- 
logically with  the  question  of  the  resurrection.  Such 
also  is  the  truth  that  we  are  taught  by  the  very  instinct 
of  self-consciousness.  It  Ib  not  bodies  such  as  we  are 
provided  with  for  the  work  of  this  worid  that  will  be 
suited  to  inhabit  a  new  earth,  or  to  stand  in  the  imme- 
diate presence-chamber  of  the  all-glorious  and  all-holy 
God.  Such  bodies  as  these  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  imperfection  and  degeneration,  disease,  decay,  and 
dissolution.  They  are  endowed  with  functions  that 
are  evidently  incompatible  with  a  never^nding  immor- 
tality; and  we  cannot  imagine  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
capacities  and  desires  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
bodily  Ufe  as  it  now  is  to  have  any  place  in  heaven. 
They  exist  under  laws  that  involve  tiie  loss  of  strength, 
vigor,  and  beauty  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  score  years ; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  the  wrinkles  or  weakness  or  de- 
crepitude of  old  age  to  have  any  consistency  with  the 
perpetual  yonth  of  a  renovated  creation. 

Hence  the  same  inspired  teacher  tells  us  that  the 
body  which  is  sown  in  corruption  is  raised  in  incomip- 
tion,  that  which  is  sown  in  dishonor  is  rused  in  glory, 
that  which  is  sown  in  weakness  is  raised  in  power,  that 
which  is  sown  a  natural  body  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ; 
.  .  .  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  These  are  most 
wonderful  statements ;  but  can  we  gain  from  them,  from 
other  light  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  from  the  light  of  our 
own  experiences^  observations,  and  reasonings,  any  defi- 
nite ideas  on  the  subject  of  this  renovated  body  which  is 
to  And  itself  fit  for  making  a  home  of  a  renovated  world  ? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  except  by  a  series  cf 
negatives.  For  the  spiritual  body  of  the  resurrection 
sera  there  will  be  no  hunger  nor  thirst,  no  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  no  pain,  no  suffering,  no  decay,  no 
dissolution.  It  wiU  answer  to  the  great  Catholic  dog- 
ma, "  I  believe  in  the  resurrectbn  of  the  body,**  **  the 
resorreetion  of  the  flesh,**  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
one  win  have  a  ready  consciousness  of  identity,  as  of 
something  restored  which  had  long  been  lost,  and  yet 
it  will  be  ''a  spiritual  body,**  one  of  which,  if  we  can 
positively  say  **  it  is  the  same,**  we  must  also  say  with 
equal  certainty  **  it  is  not  the  same.'*  Perhaps  the  very 
phrase  "spiritual  body,**  which  sounds  like  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms,  contains  the  real  explanation  as  far  as  we 
can  now  reach  it.  That  which  we  think  of  in  this  life 
as  the  human  body  is  a  complex  structure  of  substances 
and  organs  whose  principal  purposes  are  those  of  sense ; 
but  even  as  it  now  exists  we  can  discover  traces  of  a 
lower  organization  and  a  higher  oiganization.  There 
is  that  which  seems  at  once  to  be  of  the  earth  earthly — 
that  which  the  Scripture  calls  **  flesh  and  blood**— the 
groaser  organization  associated  with  the  maintenance 
of  animal  life  and  action ;  and  there  is  also  that  which 
we  find  little  difficulty  in  associating  with  spiritual  life 
and  action — ^the  nervous  system,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  connected  with  the  organs  and  faculties  where- 
by the  mind  works  and  communicates  with  the  world 
around.  The  one  seems  to  belong  to  our  bodies  in  com- 
mon with  the  bodies  of  creatures  lower  than  ourselves 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  other  to  belong  to  those 
bodies  in  common  with  beings  higher  than  oursdves. 
We  easily  believe  of  angels  that  they  speak  and  think 
and  reason;  that  they  see  and  hear;  that  they  remem- 
ber and  increase  in  knowledge;  that  they  love  and 
adore ;  and  some  of  these  properties  which  belong  to 
men  and  aogeia  we  dare  to  thfaik  of  as  bekmging  even 


to  God.  Is  there  not,  then,  in  that  part  of  our  bodily 
system  which  enables  us  to  do  all  this  which  is  done 
even  by  angels  and  by  One  higher  than  angels,  the  germ 
of  that  spiritual  body  *'  which  can  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God?"  And  may  we  not  venture  to  think  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  clothing  again  of  our  souls 
and  spirits  with  all  the  organization  that  belongs  to  the 
higher  part  of  our  being,  while  that  which  belongs  to 
the  lower  part  lies  forever  in  the  dust  with  which  it  has 
mingled? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  bodies  so  regenerated 
that  they  find  their  original  pattern  in  the  body  that 
rose  fkom  the  grave  three  days  after  death,  and  after- 
wards ascended  into  heaven.  It  is,  in  fact,  most  easy 
and  most  rational  to  believe  that  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Grod  was  the  new  creation  of  a  Man  perfect 
in  body  and  soul,  so  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  new 
creation  of  all  human  nature;  and  that  as  we  have 
borne  in  our  bodies  the  image  of  the  earthly,  which  is 
the  First  Adam,  so  in  our  bodies  also  we  shall  bear  the 
Image  of  the  heavenly,  which  is  the  Second  Adam.  See 
Resubbbotion  of  Christ. 

Thus,  when  the  word  has  gone  forth,  **  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new,'*  this  will  be  a  part  of  that  new  creation, 
that  the  bodies  of  the  redeemed  wiU  be  as  the  glorified 
body  of  Him  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren ; 
bodies  such  as  were  laid  in  the  grave,  and  with  some- 
thing about  them  yet  which  will  identify  them  with  a 
former  life,  and  yet  spiritual  bodies  on  which  the  in- 
carnation wiU  have  done  its  thorough  work  by  restoring 
to  them  their  sbare  in  the  Image  of  God;  making  them 
ever  pure,  ever  incapable  of  evil,  of  degeneracy,  or  of 
decay. 

(2.)  As  the  external  features  of  human  nature  wUl  be 
thus  renovated,  so  also  will  there  be  a  renovation  of  all 
that  belongs  to  its  mental  and  spiritual  faculties.  To- 
wards such  a  new  creation  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
work  of  the  incarnation  has  ever  been  tending.  What 
man  lost  by  the  fall  he  regains  by  his  restoration  in 
Christ.  Msn  lost  the  image  of  God,  but  the  express 
Image  of  the  Father  took  upon  him  the  fallen  nature, 
raised  it  to  its  first  estate  in  his  own  person,  and  made 
it  possible  for  it  to  regain  that  position  in  the  persons 
of  all  men.  Man  lost  by  the  fidl  the  spirit  which  was 
breathed  into  him  so  that  he  became  a  living  soul,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  to  dwell  in  the  Church  on 
esrth,  and  to  continue  the  power  of  the  incarnation ; 
and  now  each  sacramentally  built  up  man  has  the  loss 
repaired,  and  becomes  once  nxire  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
as  in  his  first  creation.    See  Spibtt* 

But  this  is  a  grsdual,  not  a  sudden  work,  and  al- 
though in  the  first  regeneration  of  human  nature  at 
conversion,  and  in  all  tiie  stages  of  sanctifjring  edifica- 
tion, the  Lord  is  caosing  it  to  go  through  a  process  of 
renovation  and  re-creation,  the  climax  of  that  building 
up  of  the  restored  spirit  of  man  will  only  be  attained 
when  the  final  fiat  of  re-creation  goes  forth.  Under  the 
operation  of  such  a  re-creation,  that  which  we  some- 
times call  **  the  religious  faculty**  will  become  supreme 
among  all  the  mental  qualities  of  our  nature.  Then, 
too,  all  evil  passions,  all  sorrows,  all  cares,  having  passed 
away  as  part  of  the  former  things  that  have  no  place 
in  the  renewed  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
other  mental  faculties  will  have  room  to  develop  in  a 
degree  for  which  there  has  been  no  sufficient  opportu- 
nity in  this  life ;  so  that  the  intelligence  of  each  one  of 
the  renovated  persons  vrill  be  like  tho  intelligenoe  of  an 
angel.  Thus  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  part  of  human  nature  will  become  infi- 
nitely more  good  and  noble  still.  The  humblest  sinner 
of  this  life  who  attains  to  the  life  everlasting  will  stand 
aB  a  glorious  saint  before  the  throne  of  God.  The  low- 
liest intellect  will  be  so  cleared,  so  vivified  and  devel- 
oped, by  the  making  of  all  things  new,  that  there  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  ignorance — as  we  now  understand 
it — possible,  nor  any  bar  set  up  by  the  will  to  the  at- 
tainment of  an  exalted  reach  of  knowledge. 
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It  BtemSi  then,  that  we  must  blend  together  the  high- 
est earthly  aaintUnefla  and  the  highest  earthly  intelli- 
genoe  if  we  seek  for  a  type  of  the  perfectly  renovated 
inner  nature  of  man ;  and  when  we  have  thus  gained 
some  idea  of  what  will  be  effected  by  the  new  creation, 
we  still  have  to  remember  that  this  type  of  the  new- 
created  mind  and  spirit  of  man  places  us  only  on  the 
threshold  of  his  future  life.  He  will  go  on,  without 
limit  of  time  and  age,  dwelling  in  cloee  communion  with 
the  all-holy  and  all-knowing  God;  and  from  the  per- 
pet4ial  shining  of  that  "  light  which  no  man/*  in  his 
mortal  condition,  "can  approach  unto^"  there  must  be  a 
never-oeasuig  growth  of  saintliness  and  intelligence,  a 
development  of  each  which  can  find  no  limit  short  of 
the  holiness  and  knowledge  of  the  One  who  is  without 
bounds. 

III.  Spiritual  SurroundinffB, — ^As  the  renovation  of 
the  material  world,  and  of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
parts  of  man's  nature,  will  alter  all  the  conditions  of 
what  we  should  call  from  our  present  standpoint  man's 
existence  and  work  m  the  world,  so  also  it  will  alter 
those  of  his  exutence  m  the  Church,  since  among  the 
revelations  of  that  future  life  which  were  made  to  St. 
John  there  was  a  special  one  of  a  '^  New  Jerusalem  com- 
ing down  from  Grod,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband**  (Rev.  zzi,  2).  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of 
thu  city  of  our  God.  Inwrought  with  our  habitual  de- 
votions as  they  dwell  on  the  future  are  such  words  as 

"  With  Jasper  glow  thy  bnlwarks. 
Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze ; 
Tho  sardfus  and  the  topaa 
Unite  in  thee  their  rays." 

Bnt  we  are  probably  disposed  to  dwell  on  these  glorious 
pictures  of  the  holy  city  without  a  sufficient  recognition 
of  the  fkct  that  they  represent  a  development  and  new 
creation  of  the  religious  life,  and  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  b  associated  with  divine  worship.  For  this 
renovation  of  the  religious  life  and  of  divine  worship  is 
also  the  glorious  climax  of  our  Lord's  incamadon;  and 
therefore  the  coming  down  of  the  New  Jerusalem  from 
God  is  followed  by  **  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,**  which 
recalls  to  our  mind  the  thct  that  our  Lord*s  incarnation 
was  a  tabernacling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.  ''I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  be  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself 
shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God**  (Rev.  xxi,  ft). 
That  same  presence  of  God,  therefore,  which  has  becm 
at  once  the  great  power  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
f^reat  object  of  divine  worship  in  the  Church  militant, 
will  be  the  same  in  the  Church  triumphant.  As  God 
is  now  with  his  people  in  worship,  the  virtue  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  incarnation,  so  will  he  be  with  them 
in  a  direct  presence,  the  power  of  which  will  be  to  them 
a  perpetual  light  and  an  inexhaustible  life;  and  as  now 
G<xl  is  in  his  holy  temple,  and  thither  we  gather  that 
before  his  altar  we  may  bow  down  in  adoration  of  his 
mystical  presence,  so  then,  when  there  shall  be  no  tem- 
ple in  the  holy  city — "  for  the  Lrad  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it"  (Rev.  xxi,  22) — the  glo- 
rious and  visible  presence  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  will  be  that  before  which  the  elders  will  cast 
down  their  crowns,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  the  re- 
deemed sing  forth  their  hallelujahs. 

Thus  the  Church  militant  will  develop  into  the 
Church  triumphant;  Christ's  first  and  his  second  ad- 
vent will  prove  to  be  two  stages  in  the  mighty  work 
of  new  creation.  The  former  things  that  are  to  pass 
away  —  a  degenerate  world,  a  fallen  man,  an  imperfect 
religious  life,  a  halting  worship — all  these  having  de- 
rived what  good  there  has  been  in  them  from  the  first 
stage  of  the  new  creation,  that  good  will  still  remain,  even 
though  their  distinctive  characteristics  of  evil,  weak- 
ness, and  imperfection  will  have  been  burned  out  and 
annihilated.  But  God  is  pleased  that  there  should  be 
a  degenerate  world,  and  a  fallen  man,  and  an  imperfect 


religious  life,  and  a  halting  worship  no  longer,  and  there- 
fore the  second  stage  of  the  mighty  woik  of  the  incai^ 
nation  will  be  .attained  in  the  comi^ete  fulfilment  of  the 
words,  **  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.**— -Blunt,  IHd. 
of  Theology,  p.  607-510. 

New  Divinity.  See  Edwakos,  Jomathah  ;  The- 
ology (Nkw  Emolamd). 

Newell,  Bbeneser  Franoia,  a  pioneer  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1776;  joined  a  Methodist  sode^  in 
St.  Stephen's,  New  Brunswick,  June  29,  IftOO;  was  li- 
censed as  a  local  preacher,  and  appointed  to  Centre 
Harbor  Circuit  by  the  Loudon  Quarterly  Meeting  March 
28, 1806;  was  licensed  as  a  travelling  preacher  July  25, 
1807,  and  successively  held  the  following  appointmenta : 
Pembroke,  March  20, 1806;  Centre  Harbor,  1806;  Lan- 
daff,  1807;  Tuftonboro,  1808;  Hallowell,  1809;  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Yt,  1810:  Danville,  Vt.,  1811;  Barre,  Yt^ 
1812;  Barnard, Yt.,  1818;  Pittstown,Me.,  1814;  Bristol, 
Me.,  1816;  Durham,  1816;  Readfield,  1817;  St.  Croix, 
1818.  Located,  1819:  Thomaston  Circuit,  1821;  Nor- 
ridgewock,1822;  Pittstown,1828;  Dennisville,  1824.  In 
1826  he  was  made  supernumerary,  and  emplo3'ed  as 
Conference  missionary  in  behalf  of  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  resuming  work  again  in  1826-7,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Bethel,  Me.;  Kennebunkport,  1828-9;  Kit- 
tery,  1880;  Brookfield  and  Belchertown,  1831;  North- 
bridge  and  Uxbridge,  1882;  Brookfield  and  Belcher- 
town, 1884;  Spencer  and  Leicester,  1886;  Hopkinton, 
1886;  Mariboro  and  Harvard,  1887;  Harvard  and  Leo- 
minster, 1888;  North  Brookfield,  1889;  North  Brook- 
field and  Paxton,  1840 ;  Chariton  and  Springfield,  1841-2. 
He  was  finally  superannuated  in  1842,  and  died  March 
8, 1867,  at  Johnsville,  S.  C^  where  he  was  staying  with 
his  son.    (E.  A.  M.) 

Newell,  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Newell  (q.  v.) 
and  daughter  of  Moses  Atwood,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a 
celebrated  American  female  missionary,  was  bom  Oct.  10, 
1798,  and  received  an  excellent  education.  She  was 
naturally  cheerful  and  unreserved,  possessed  a  lively 
imagination  and  great  sensibility,  and  at  a  veiy  early 
age  evinced  a  retentive  memory  and  a  taste  for  readinf^. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  she  received  no  particular  or 
lasting  impressions  of  religion,  but  was  uniformly  obedi- 
ent, attentive^  and  affectionate.  In  the  summer  of  1806, 
while  at  a  school  at  Bradford,  she  was  the  subject  of  those 
solid  and  serious  impressions  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  Christian  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  a 
profession  of  religion.  When  Mr.  Newell,  along  with 
Messrs.  Judson  and  others,  offered  himself  a  missionaiy 
to  the  Greneral  Association  at  Bradford,  and  was  about 
to  sail  for  India,  he  asked  Miss  Atwood  in  marriage. 
Her  own  heart  was  prepared  to  quit  her  native  land, 
and  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  a  Christian  among  hea- 
then people.  She  therefore  readily  determined  to  go,  and 
sailed  June  19, 1812,  for  Cakutta.  Finding  on  their  ar- 
rival that  the  Bengal  government  would  not  grant  them 
permission  to  reside  within  their  territories,  the  mis- 
sionaries chose  different  places  of  destination,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newell  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  France,  Aug.  4 
ensuing.  There  she  employed  herself  assiduously  and 
with  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  her  Redeemer's 
cause,  and  by  her  conduct  and  advice  became  an  honor- 
able and  truly  valuable  member  of  society.  The  uni- 
form piety  and  seriousness  of  her  mind  are  forcibly  dis- 
played in  her  letters  to  her  young  friends  and  in  her 
diary.  Her  health  was  delicate,  but  she  bore  indisposi- 
tion with  that  calmness  and  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  Providence  which  always  signalized  her  character. 
She  complained  much  of  the  want  of  humility,  and  la- 
mented her  deficiency  in  that  Christian  grace:  *'she 
longed  for  that  meek  and  lowly  spirit  which  Jesus  ex- 
hibited in  the  days  of  his  flesh."  Mrs.  Newell  died  of 
consumption  Nov.  80, 1812.  She  departed  in  the  peace 
and  triumph  of  an  eminen  t  Christian.  Her  I  Aft,  written 
by  Dr.  Woods,  to  which  are  appended  seveial  of  her  let- 
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ten  and  the  aermoD  preached  at  her  funeral,  haa  paaaed 
ihfoagh  many  editions  in  its  English  drees,  and  has 
alao  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  The  cause 
of  misttons  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  delinea- 
tioa  of  her  character  and  the  descriptioD  of  her  suffer^ 
ings.  Says  Dr.  Whedon,  of  the  MttK  Qir.  Rtv.  (April, 
1875,  p.  346) :  '*  Both  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Harriet  New- 
ell perhaps  accomplished  more  by  their  early  death  in 
the  mission  field  than  they  would  have  done  by  the 
most  efficient  life.  Their  memories  shed  a  sacredneas 
over  their  work.  .  .  .  There  was  a  pathos  in  the  life 
and  death,  espedally,  of  Harriet  Newell  that  touched 
the  heart.  The  Church  at  home  saw  that  her  mission- 
aries were  capable  of  the  most  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and 
could  meet  death  in  triumph ;  and  how  could  she  shrink 
from  the  enterprise  to  which  she  was  so  evidently 
called?"  SeeJamie8on,C>i^.o/ifodLi2e/^tis^to^ 
rapkih  &  V. ;  Pierson,  Amer,  Mitt,  Memorial,  s.  v. ;  also 
Memairt  i^ Harriet  Newell,  by  Samuel  Newell;  Eddy, 
Daughiert  of  the  Crott ;  Herointet  oftkt  Mittionary  Eft' 
ierprite  ;  Women  of  Worth ;  Anderson,  HitL  of  the  Mit^ 
that  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M,  ta  India  (Bust.  1874).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ha'vrell,  Samuel,  a  noted  American  missionaiy 
and  Congregational  minister,  was  horn  July  24, 1784^  at 
Durham,  Me.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  class 
of  1807,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was, 
with  four  others,  ordained  a  missionary  Feb.  6, 1812,  in 
Salem,  whence,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  he  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  June  18,  but  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Newell  sailed  for  the  Isle  of 
Fiance,  and  arrived  Oct  81.  Feb.  24, 1818,  be  went  to 
Ceylon,  where  he  remained  until  early  in  1814,  when  he 
removed  to  Bombay,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  the 
Christian  cause  until  removed  by  sudden  death  fW>m 
cholera,  March  29, 1821.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Hall 
be  wrote  The  Conoertion  of  the  Workf,  or  the  daimt  of 
Six  Hundred  Milliont  (Andover,  1818),  and  a  Memoir 
of  Harriet  Newell  (q.  v.).  Mr.  Newell  was  one  of  the 
liiBt  of  the  American  ipiarionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and 
a  signer  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
See  Sprague,  Annalt  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  588. 

Newell,  Thomas  Marquis,  an  American  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  at  Cross  Creek,  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  Oct.  16, 1815.  He  made  an  early  profes- 
sion of  religion  and  joined  the  Church.  In  1834  he 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  in  1836  at 
the  Western  Theological  Semiiuiry,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
Soon  after  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1843  was  oidained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Wells- 
bufg,  Ya.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  IlL, 
where  he  taught  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  mean- 
while preaching  in  the  surrounding  destitute  regions. 
In  1857  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Waynesville, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death.  May  10, 1865.  Mr. 
Newell  was  one  of  the  original  members  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Bloomington  Presbyter)*  in  1859,  and  was  the 
first  commissioner  from  that  presbytery  to  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  man,  he  was  naturally  modest  and  un- 
assuming; as  a  preacher,  clear,  pointed,  and  experi- 
mental; as  a  citixen,  intensely  interested  in  national  af- 
fairs, giving  all  his  influence  against  the  working  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist.  Alma" 
Mc,  1866»  p.  139.    (J.L.a) 

Ne^r  Fire,  a  term  for  the  fire  kindled  on  Easter 
Eve  in  Romish  and  Anglican  churches  for  relighting 
the  church  lamps,  which  were  extinguished  on  Good 
Friday,  though  io  some  places  the  upper  candle  of  the 
tenebre  was  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  in  others,  as 
at  Rome  in  750,  in  the  pontificate  of  Zozirous,  three 
lamps  were  oonoealed,  emblematical  of  the  three  days 
in  which  Jesus  lay  in  the  tomb;  but  usually  the  new 
flame  was  kindled  by  a  buming-glaas  from  the  sun,  as  a 
type  of  the  Orient  on  high,  or,  as  mentioned  by  Leo  lY 
in  the  9th  century,  from  a  flint,  symbolical  of  the  Bock 


(1  Cor.  X,  4),  as  at  Florence,  from  one  brought  from  Je- 
rusalem in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  The  rekindling 
represented  both  the  resurrection  and  the  fire  which 
Christ  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth  (Matt,  xii,  49).  The 
fire  was  used  to  light  three  tapers  branching  from  a 
common  stock  in  the  form  of  a  lance.  See  Waloott, 
Sacred  Arehaology,  p.  897,  89& 

Ne^rfoiindland,  an  island  and  British  colony  of 
North  America,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  month 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  separated  from  Labrador 
on  the  north  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  (about  twelve 
mUes  broad),  and  extending  in  kt.  from  46^  88'  to  b\9 
37'  N.,  and  in  kmg.  from  52^  44'  to  59°  80'  W.,  is  870 
miles  in  length,  290  miles  in  breadth,  about  1000  mUes 
in  circumference,  and  has  an  area  of  88,850  square 
miles,  or  about  28,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  about 
8,000,000  are  set  down  tB  good  for  cultivation,  and  even 
of  these  but  little  has  thus  far  been  much  tilled.  In 
1845  the  only  crops  raised  were  oats  and  hay ;  but  with- 
in recent  years  large  supplies  of  gmin  and  vegetable 
and  garden  seeds  have  been  imported,  and  in  1869  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  41,716.  It  will 
now  probably  not  run  far  from  50,000  acresi  The  pop- 
ulation of  Newfoundland  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
times,  and  will  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  greatly  enlarge 
the  fijfpires  for  land  under  cultivation.  In  1768  New- 
foundland only  counted  about  7500  souls;  in  1874  it  re- 
ported by  census  161,455,  from  which,  however,  8651 
must  be  deducted  for  settlers  of  the  French  shores,  and 
2416  for  Labrador.  The  main  employment  of  these 
people  is  fishing,  which  has  proved  a  very  profitable 
source  of  income.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  countiy 
is  also  very  great,  and  has  in  recent  times  been  greatly 
developed.  Newfoundland's  surface  is  diversified  by 
mountains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds^  and  lakes.  The 
mountains  in  the  Avaloa  Peninsula  (stretching  south- 
east from  the  main  portion  of  the  island,  and  connected 
with  it  by  an  isthmus  of  only  about  three  miles  in 
width)  rise  in  some  cases  to  1400  feet  above  sea4evel ; 
while,  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore,  the  height 
of  1000  feet  is  frequently  reached.  The  number  of  the 
lakes  and  ^^  ponds'*  (the  latter  name  being  used  indis- 
criminately for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable, 
and  it  has  been  estimated,  though  perhaps  with  some 
exaggemtion,  that  about  one  third  of  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  **■  barrens**  occupy  the 
tops  of  hills.  The  coast-line  is  everywhere  deeply  in- 
dented with  bays  and  estuaries,  many  of  which  are  spa- 
cious enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy.  Of 
these  inlets,  the  principal,  beginning  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  idand,  are  Hare,  White,  Notre  Dame, 
Bonavista,  Trinity,  Conception,  St.  Mary's,  Plaoentia, 
Fortune,  St,  George's,  and  St.  John's  baysi  These  bays 
vary  in  length  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  miles,  are 
of  great  br^th,  and  are  lined— as  indeed  the  whole 
coast  is—with  excellent  harbors.  The  rivers,  none  of 
which  are  navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  be- 
tween the  lakes  of  the  interior  and  the  shore,  and  are 
narrow  and  winding;  occasionally,  however,  they  are 
turned  to  account  in  driving  machinery.  The  main 
streams  are  the  £xploit,  with  its  affluent  the  Great 
Rattling,  and  the  Hnmber.  The  climate  of  the  island 
is  veiy  moderate.  In  the  summer  the  thermometer 
rarely  ranges  above  70°,  and  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  sero;  yet  the  cold  weather  remains  so  steady 
for  seven  or  eight  months  that  the  winters  are  pro- 
nounced severe.  Very  little  activity  is  manifest  during 
that  period  of  the  year. 

The  eariy  history  of  Newfoundland  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  It  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII,  by  John  Cabot ;  and  the  event  is 
noticed  by  the  following  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the 
privy-purse  expenditure:  *'1497,  Aug.  10.  To  hym 
ihat*  found  the  New  Isle,  £10."  It  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  in  1500; 
and  within  two  years  after  that  time  regular  fisheries 
had  been  established  on  its  shores  by  the  Portuguese, 
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BiBcayaiM,  and  French.  In  1578, 400  venels,  of  which 
60  were  English,  were  engaged  in  the  fishery.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  vrith  his  ill-fated  expedition,  ar- 
rived in  St.  John's  harbor  in  Angost,  1688,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  queen  Eliz- 
abeth. In  the  return  voyage  the  expedition  was  scat- 
tered by  a  storm,  and  the  commander  loet.  In  1621  Sir 
George  Calvert  (afterwards  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in 
the  great  peuiosiiia  in  the  south-east,  and  named  it  the 
Province  o/Avalon,  The  history  of  the  island  during 
the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries  is  little  more 
than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds  between  the  English 
and  French  fishermen;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1718)  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to  England,  the 
French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and 
drying  their  fish  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A 
governor  was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  form  of 
governmeot,  established  in  1856,  consists  of  the  govern 
nor,  a  legisliiiire  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and 
a  general  assembly!  .(elected  by  the  people).  The  coast 
of  Labrador  on  the  auiinland,  and  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  have  been  induM  since  1809  within  the  juri»> 
diction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland.  The  question 
of  annexation  to  Canada  is  new  greatly  agitated  in  the 
British  dominions  in  America,  bM-jt  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Kewfoundlanders  will  yield  their  indepen- 
dence. The  probability  is  that  this  island  W]}i  soon  be- 
come an  important  commercial  centre.  There^it  Bome 
prospect  of  a  railroad  connection  with  the  United  ^ktfiB 
to  facilitate  travel  to  Europe,  shortening  the  ocean  voy- 
age by  four  days.  If  accomplished,  the  social  coloring 
of  this  now  but  sparsely  settled  country  will  change 
oonsiderably.  There  are  as  yet  no  railroads  in  the  isl- 
and, and  its  peculiar  oonfiguration  renders  even  road- 
making  a  matter  of  great  difiteuUy.  There  are  no  toads 
across  the  island ;  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  seaboard.  Theve  is  fort- 
nightly commmiication  in  summer  between  St.  John's 
and  Halifax  by  steamer.  On  the  colony,  and  connected 
with  it,  400  miles  of  lines  of  telegraph  have  been  con- 
atruoted,  60  miles  of  which,  from  Cape  Bay  to  Cape 
Breton,  are  subm'arine. 

The  aborigines  of  Newfoundland,  who  called  them- 
selves Beoths,  and  painted  themselves  with  red  ochre, 
whence  they  were  called  Red  Indians^  are  supposed  to 
have  become  extinct.  There  are  a  few  Micmac  Indians 
who  came  there  from  New  Brunswick,  and  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  extirpating  the  Beoths.  The  present  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland,  therefore,  are  mainly  Euro- 
peans, and  principally  from  England  and  Ireland.  Those 
from  the  last-named  country  predominate  to  such  an 
extent  ds  to  stamp  the  island  with  their  own  especial 
mark.  **  Unlike  their  oountryroon  in  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  lose  their 
accent,  religion,  improvidence,  and  all  other  national 
traits,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  predominant  popu- 
lation into  Americana,  the  Irish  here,  having  been  long 
almost  a  majority  of  the  entire  population,  perpetuate 
all  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, impregnate  the  rest  of  the  population  with  them. 
Thus  the  Newfoundland  accent  is  a  distinctly  Irish  one, 
though  those  who  betray  it  may  have  no  Irish  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  never  have  been  in  Ireland  in  their 
live&  All  along  the  coast  the  little  huts  erected  near 
the  fishing-stages  for  the  fishermen  to  live  in  in  sum- 
mer time  have  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  poorer  peasantry  in  the  *  ould  country ;'  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  general  air  of  slovenliness  which  the  Celtic 
race  seems  to  have  a  specialty  for  imparting  to  any 
community  in  which  they  preponderate."  The  signs 
and  tokens,  moreover,  of  Roman  Catholics  constituting 
the  prevailing  religionists  of  the  island  are  apparent  in 
many  respects.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  peculiar- 
ity of  Romanism  that,  while  its  adherents  seem  poverty- 
stricken,  the  Chureh  is  rolling  in  wealth.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  by  far  the  moot  imposing  structure 
in  the  city  of  St.  John,  the  principal  pboe  of  the  island, 


and  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  entering 
the  harbor.    Besides  the  cathedral  and  college,  there 
are  upwards  of  fifty  churohes  and  chapels,  and  no  fewer 
than  twelve  convents,  in  that  town.    On  all  the  ishuid 
there  were  in  1874  64,486  Roman  Catholics  to  69,005 
Episcopalians,  86>661  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  1818 
of  other  sects,  such  as  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  etc. 
Newfoundland  contains  two  Romish  bishoprics,  St 
John's  and  Harbor  Grace,  two  Wesleyan  superinten- 
dendes,  and  an  Episcopal  bishopric,  with  a  bishop  and 
a  coadjutor.    The  number  of  places  of  worship  in  1869 
was  188,  viz.  Episcopalian,  81;  Roman  Catholic,  69; 
Wesleyan,  42 ;  other,  6.    For  school  purposes  the  island 
is  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  Romanists  for  the  Catholic  schools, 
and  another,  consisting  of  Protestants,  for  the  Protes- 
tant schools,  is  appointed  by  the  governor  in  councU. 
These  boards  have  the  general  management  of  the 
schools  in  their  respective  districts,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  in  oounciL    The  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  also  appoints  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  superintendent  to  inspect  the  schools, 
and  report  on  their  condition.    The  sum  of  £760  (£400 
for  Protestants  and  £860  for  Catholics)  is  appropriated 
annually  for  the  training  of  teachers.    Two  scholars 
from  each  electoral  district  are  entitled  to  £26  each  for 
their  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  in  one  of  the  academies 
or  higher  schools  of  the  isUnd.    The  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  Legislature  for  educational  purposes  has 
erto  been  divided  between  the  Protestants  and 
CathofKiS  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  the  act  of 
April  29f^t§^i  provides  for  a  further  division  among 
the  various  ^^i^^Mmt  sects.    This  act  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  vWJl&  ■fter  »  census  had  been  taken, 
upon  which  and  subseqSSV*^  decennial  censuses  the  de- 
nominational appropriatioihl^ve  to  be  based.    It  in- 
creases the  number  of  in8p^l||P  ^  ^^^^r .  ^  *T 
schools  under  government  oontronM^^  tuition  fee  u 
required  of  pupils  able  to  pay.    BeS^P  *^**®  *f*?" 
lished  by  the  governmental  boards,  tlke^^^**^  ®^  ^^ 

Colonial  Church  and  School  Society  (an b'\g^ 

ation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Estai>lished^^l!^2 
and  several  established  and  controlled  by  the 
religious  denominations,  receive  aid  from  the  gc 
ment.  The  amount  expended  for  educational  pur]! 
in  1872  was  £14,852;  in  1878,  £15,816.  The  n 
ber  of  schools  in  operation  in  1874  was  298,  with' 
total  attendance  of  18,597  pupils,  of  which  167,  will 
7806  pupils,  were  Protestant,  and  136,  with  6792  pupils, 
Roman  Catholic,  Besides  these  there  are  grammar^ 
schools  at  Haibor  Grace  and  Carbonear;  an  Episcopal, 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  a  general  Protestant  acad- 
emy at  St.  John's;  and  at  the  same  place  an  Episcopal 
theological  institute  and  St.  Bonaventure  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic).  See  BhckwooiT*  Magazine,  Julv,  1873, 
art  iv;  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial  Church  (see  In- 
dex in  vol  iii) ;  St.  John,  Catechism  of  the  History  of 
Newfoundland  (1855) ;  Anspach,  Hist,  of  Newfoundland 
(Lond.  1819) ;  Pedley,  Newfoundland  (1868).  See  abo 
the  illustrated  papers  in  ffarper'a  Monthly  Magazine, 
voL  xii  and  xxiL    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Greek  Choroh  is  the  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Eastern  Chureh,  as  it  was  constituted  after 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  sultan  Mohammed  11  in 
1458,  and  continued  in  full  power  until  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution of  1831-^  brought  about  the  independent  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  Church  for  Greece.  See  articles 
Greece;  Greek  Church;  Naupua. 

New  Grenada.    See  Colombia. 

New  Guinea.    See  Papua. 

New  Haven  Theology.  See  Thboloot  (New 
England). 

New  Hebrides,  a  gnop  o-f  volcanic  islands  situ- 
ated in  the  Sooth  Pacific  Ooean,  to  the  noith-east  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Fijis»  extendiiv 
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in  S.  lat.  between  14^  and  2(P,  ind  in  E.  long,  between 
166^  and  170°,  and  bayuigp  a  total  area  eetimated  at 
5700  aquare  mUei^  are  regarded  as  the  most  eaaterly 
point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia.  The  group, 
which  was  disoorered  by  Qoiroe  in  1606,  but  not  fully 
known  until  explored  by  Cook  in  1778,  embraces  Espi- 
ritu  Santo  (65  miles  long  by  20  broad),  Mallioollo  (60 
miles  long  by  28  broad),  Ambiim,  Annatom  or  Aneitynm, 
Erromaiigo,  Tanna,  with  an  active  volcano,  and  Aurora. 
Most  of  the  group  are  hilly  and  well  wooded,  some  even 
mountainous,  and  present  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
only  animal  of  conseqnence  is  a  diminutive  species  of 
hng,  which  when  full  grown  u  no  larger  than  a  rabbit. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Papuan  Negro  race, 
number  less  than  200,000.  They  are  less  intelligent  than 
the  other  South  Sea  Islanders,  very  fierce,  and  exces- 
sively dirty.  Erromango  is  a  well-known  name  in  mis- 
sionary history,  being  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  the  Rev.  John  Williams — generally  called  the 
Martyr  of  Erromango  (Nov.  20, 1839).  Two  years  after 
the  death  of  Williams  the  London  Missionary  Society 
sent  native  teachers  from  the  eastern  group  of  Polyne- 
sia, and  they  met  a  hearty  wdcome,  especially  in  An- 
natom. In  1842  European  missionaries  attempted  work 
at  Tanna,  but  the  hoetiUty  of  the  natives  to  all  whites 
because  of  fear  lest  they  i^ould  take  them  into  slavery 
for  Australia,  as  was  so  frequently  done,  prevented  any 
successful  inne.  Several  of  the  native  teacheis  were 
murdered  (at  Fntnna) ;  others  remained  and  labored,  but 
without  any  apparent  result.  But  the  London  Society 
would  not  see  the  work  abandoned,  and  frequently  sent 
the  mission-ehip  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  furnished 
teachers  when  there  seemed  to  be  an  opening.  A  new 
sera  dawned  in  1848,  when  the  Reformed  Presbyterians 
established  their  mission.  By  1852,  when  only  two  la- 
borers occupied  the  field,  Christianity  gained  its  first 
real  strong  footing,  and  by  1860  all  Annatom,  then  8500 
inhabttanta  strong,  was  f^  from  the  cruelties  and  ex- 
travagances of  heathenism,  and  in  doee  alliance  with 
Christian  morals  and  measures.  The  good  work  con- 
tinues^ and  there  are  now  in  Annatom  over  500  commu- 
nicants. The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullough,  formeriy  one  of 
the  missionaries,  in  June,  1875,  wrote  to  the  Boston 
Traveller  some  interesting  statements  respecting  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  there.  The  following  inll  be 
read  with  interest:  **No  one  could  visit  Aneitynm  for 
the  first  time  without  being  struck  with  the  change  ef- 
kcted  by  Christianity.  Instead  of  a  number  of  naked 
savages  on  the  beach,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  to 
dispute  your  landing,  you  see  a  number  of  quiet,  peace* 
able  men  and  women,  with  children,  in  front  of  their 
hooaesy  engaged  in  domestic  occupations.  The  hus- 
band may  be  seen  feeding  a  brood  of  pigs  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  the  wife  kindling  the  fire  to  cook  the  meal 
for  dinner  or  supper,  while  tiie  chilch%n  all  have  the  look 
of  happineas  and  contentment  in  their  countenances. 
The  most  oonspiouous  among  the  houses  and  villages 
are  the  church  and  school -houses  and  mission  prem- 
ises. The  church  is  itself  a  wonder  of  architecture, 
oonstrueted  by  native  workmen,  under  the  missionaiy's 
superintendence.  It  is  built  of  stone  obtained  on  the 
island,  and  is  beautifully  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Lime  is  obtained  from  the  coral  which  abounds  on  the 
shore.  This  church  is  capable  of  accommodating  a 
thousand  natives,  when  seated  ck»sely  together,  and  is 
pronouneed  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
places  of  worship  in  the  South  Seas.  The  teachers  are 
expected  to  give  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  The  book  used  all  over  the  island 
is  the  New  Testament,  or  some  Gkispel  in  a  separate 
fomif  such  as  Mark  or  Luke,  which  were  printed  in  a 
detached  form  before  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  fVUL  Almost  all  the  natives  can  read,  and  some  of 
them  veiy  fluently.  They  ^ray  with  a  fervency  and 
fluency  that  would  put  to  the  blush  many  who  have 
enjoyed  far  greater  advantages  in  Christian  lands.  They 
are  also  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  births  and 
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deaths  in  their  respective  districts  fh>m  month  to  month, 
and  to  recommend  parties  for  marriage  if  they  think 
them  suitable.** 

In  Erromango  missionary  Gordon  sought  a  foothold 
in  1856,  but  in  1861  he  and  his  wife  fell  martyrs  to  their 
faith,  while  many  natives  who  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity were  persecuted.  Yet  Christian  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries continue  their  work,  among  them  a  brother  of 
Gordon,  and  of  the  population,  which  in  1867  amounted 
to  upwards  of  5000, 100  had  accepted  Christianity  and 
15  submitted  to  baptism.  Tanna,  with  its  1500  inhab- 
itants, has  had  missionaries  since  1858,  though  native 
teachers  advocated  Christianity  before  that  time.  Much 
opposition  was  encountered  there  too,  and  only  recently 
the  work  opens-  more  favorably.  There  are  now  two 
stations.  Vati  is  now  also  subject  to  missionary  labors, 
and  very  recently  mission  work  has  been  attempted  on 
the  largest  island  of  the  group.  This  important  mis- 
sion work  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  now  virtually  under 
control  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  A  mission- 
ship,  entitled  the  Daytpringy  serves  this  field,  and  sus- 
tains connection  with  the  Australian  colonies.  See 
Gmndemann,  AfisaiotU'A  tku,  pt.  iii,  No.  4 ;  BkuAwootTg 
Moffozine,  1868,  i,  87 ;  1869,  ii,  52.     (J.  H.  W.) 

NeiKT  Holland.    See  Austraua. 

NeiKT  Iraland,  a  long,  narrow  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  New  Britain  (q.  v.), 
from  which  it  is  separated  bv  St.  George  Channel;  laL 
29  40'-4o  52'  S.,  long.  lb(PW^lb29  50'  E.  Length 
about  200  miles;  average  breadth,  20  miles.  The  hills 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet,  and  are  richly 
wooded.  The  principal  trees  are  cocoas  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  forests  of  areca-palm.  The  chief 
products  are  sugar^ame,  bananas,  yams,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  abound.  The  natives  are  ap- 
parently of  the  same  race  as  the  Australian  Negritos 
(q.  v.),  but  our  information  about  them  is  extremely 
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aeantj.    No  miaBioniiy  Ubon  have  thus  Ur  been  «^ 
tempted  among  them  worth  mentioaiiig. 

New  Israelites  is  the  mune  of  a  religioos  sect 
fbunded  by  Joaona  Southcott  (q.  ▼.),  a  fanatical  woman, 
near  the  opening  of  this  century  in  England.  Joanna 
dedared  herself  impregnated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  a 
child  who  should  prove  the  Shiloh  of  the  world,  and,  in 
Older  to  prepsre  the  way  for  the  new  dispensation,  or- 
dered the  strictest  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  Al- 
though, after  watting  for  a  long  time,  she  died  in  1814 
in  her  delusion,  and  the  splendid  cradle  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  expected  Messiah  still  remained  empty, 
the  New  Israelites  continued  till  1831  to  observe  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  ceremonials  of  the  law,  in  order 
t»  receive  the  hoped-for  Messiah  in  a  worthy  manner. 
See  Mathias,  J.  SouthcotCt  Prophedei  and  Case  Staled 
(Lond.  1832,  I2mo). 

New  Itinerancy.  See  Wksletam  New  Com- 
■BcnoH  Mbthodists. 

New  Jerusalem  Chnrcli,  a  title  assumed  by  a 
body  of  Christians  adopting  the  views  taught  in  the 
theolc^cal  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenboig  (q.  v.). 
They  are  theoeopbists,  and  their  fundamental  opinion  is 
that  the  last  judgment  took  place  in  the  year  A.D.  1757, 
when  "  the  Old  Church,"  or  Christianity  in  its  hitherto 
received  form,  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new 
through  revelations  made  to  Swedenboig.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  body  calls  itself  **  The  New  Church,*' 
or  "  The  New  Jerusalem  Church." 

L  Theory  and  Doctrines,— 1. 0/ God.— Tht  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  maintains  the  strictly  personal  unity  of 
God :  one  will,  one  understanding,  one  operating  ener- 
gy or  producing  power.  Only  prominent  ideas  can  be 
given  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  the  present.  The  infinite, 
eternal  Being,  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  is  essential  diviAe  love 
or  goodness,  and  essential  divine  wisdom  or  truth.  From 
these  two  fundamental  faculties  or  qualities  proceed  all 
his  other  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
omnipresence.  He  is  self-existent,  before  all  worids,  and 
before  the  times  or  spaces  were  brought  forth ;  therefore 
is  **  in  space  without  space,  and  in  time  without  time.'* 
He  cannot  be  apprehended  by  a  merely  natural  idea, 
but  only  by  a  spiritual  idea;  nature  is  separate  from 
him,  and  yet  he  u  omnipresent  in  it.  His  love  operates 
by  his  wisdom  to  produce  all  things. 

2.  O/Mcuu — The  end,  or  divine  purpose,  in  creation 
is  a  heaven  out  of  the  human  race.  For  this  object  and 
use  the  worlds  were  made,  and  are  now  sustained,  and 
to  the  teme  end  are  directed  all  operations  of  divine 
Providence:  namely,  to  fill  heaven  with  free,  intelligent 
beings,  who  can  reciprocate  his  love,  who  can  live  in  in- 
creasing purity  and  mutual  love  to  each  other,  and  be 
growing  in  true  blessedness  forever,  and  whom  he  can 
gill  with  light,  happiness,  and  every  good  continually. 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
with  finite  faculties  corresponding  to  bis  infinite  facul- 
ties: a  will,  to  be  the  receptacle  and  seat  of  good  affec- 
tions; and  an  understanduig,  to  be  the  receptacle  and 
seat  of  true  knowledge  and  ideas.  Man  is  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  life,  as  a  property  inhering  in  himself,  but  is 
created  an  organism  recipient  of  life,  which  is  constant- 
ly communicated  by  the  Creator.  Thus  the  Lord  God 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  lives — namely,  a  life  of 
affection  and  a  life  of  thought — and  man  thereby  became 
a  living  soul,  and  is  a  present  and  constant  truth.  The 
fundamental  human  endowments  are  freedom  of  will,  by 
which  is  meant  freedom  of  moral  choice,  and  ration- 
ality, or  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  exer- 
cising discriminating  thought.  These  are  carefully 
guarded  and  respected  in  all  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence. At  the  solicitation  of  the  sensual  principle  of 
his  own  mind,  and  in  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  man 
turned  aside  into  transgression,  and  fell  from  his  prim- 
itive integrity.  The  fail  was  not  a  necessity  of  man's 
freedom,  but  only  an  incident  on  this  earth ;  there  may 
be  men  on  other  planets,  free,  and  yet  whojiave  not  fall- 


en. Evil  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of  man;  anfllaeiit 
freedom  and  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  and  increase 
it  from  age  to  age,  being  a  part  of  his  orin^nal  oonstitu- 
tion.  Without  such  freedom  and  power  man  would  not 
be  human,  not  a  moral  agent,  but  a  machine  or  a  creat- 
ure of  instinct.  Entirely  free  moral  agents  could  not 
be  created  without  involving  the  possibility  of  trana- 
gression,  and  without  freedom,  moral  and  spiiitual,  good 
cannot  be  appropriated. 

The  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  not  judidally  imputed 
to  their  descendants,  but  in  natural  generation  the  seed, 
both  of  the  mental  and  material  ofganism.  Is  transmit- 
ted, a  living  unit,  composed  of  sotd  and  body;  and  in 
the  seed  are  treasured,  Utent,  all  the  tendencies  and 
capacities  of  life  possessed  by  the  parents.  Hence  the 
bias,  tendency,  or  inclination  to  sin  becomes  native,  and 
is  inherited,  growing  stronger  as  the  wickedness  of  each 
generation  increases.  Sin  is  predicable  only  of  acta 
committed  after  the  individual  has  begun  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  rationality  and  freedom.  Henoe  in  the 
divine  economy  all  who  die  infants,  as  well  of  Gentile 
as  Christian  parents,  are  saved,  being  received  by  the 
Lord,  and  instructed  in  the  spiritual  wwld,  and  prepared 
for  heaven.  In  this  connection  is  developed  an  en- 
couraging view  of  the  future  of  the  Churchl  The  en- 
tire tendencies  of  character  being  transmitted,  by  the 
same  law  there  is  hereditary  good  as  well  as  hereditary 
evil;  hence  as  the  true  Christian  life  is  incorporated 
into  the  character  of  the  parents,  the  evil  tendencies  of 
offspring  will  be  modified ;  and  as  the  life  of  the  Church 
becomes  progressively  purified  and  sanctified,  constantly 
better  tendencies  will  be  transmitted,  the  hereditary 
burden  will  be  lightened,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
Church,  as  the  generations  succeed,  the  new  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  coming  in  by  degrees  to  replace  the  old 
corrupt  life  of  the  first  Adam.  Thus  will  come  a  basis 
for  the  fulness,  for  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Church. 
As  hereditary  evil  is  no  further  imputed  than  as  it  is 
made  one's  own  by  actual  life,  so  with  herediury  good, 
it  is  only  bias  that  is  inherited,  and  must  be  made  actual 
to  be  appropriated.  Thus  the  life  of  repentance,  obe- 
dience, faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  regeneration, 
will  be  just  sm  requisite  soi  ever  to  every  member  of  the 
race. 

The  fall  brought  in  spiritual  death  only,  and  not  phys- 
ical death,  which  was  a  law  of  organized  bodies  from 
the  first.  At  the  decease  of  the  mortal  part,  men  have 
in  all  ages  risen  almost  immediately  into  the  spiritual 
world,  and  to  life  and  consciousness  among  the  de- 
parted. That  world  is  not  a  locality  in  some  part  of  the 
material  universe,  but  a  plane  of  being  above,  and  per- 
petuaUy  distinct  from  it  The  spiritual  body  is  a  part 
of  the  man  here,  contained  within  the  material  body, 
the  living  form  which  gives  life  and  shape  to  the  out- 
ward body ;  consequently,  when  the  outward  body  is 
laid  aside  at  death,  the  man  comes  consciously  into  the 
spiritual  world  in  perfect  human  form,  as  the  blade  of 
new  grain  comes  forth  from  within  the  kernel  of  seed- 
corn  cast  into  the  ground,  and  so  lives  to  eternity. 
Henoe  all  spirits  and  angels  are  in  human  form,  with 
indestructible  bodies  fitted  to  their  mode  of  existence, 
and  to  the  substances  of  their  world,  with  every  sense 
and  faculty  in  full  development.  No  deceased  person 
ever  returns  to  this  world,  or  resumes  a  physical  body. 

3.  The  Spiritual  World.— This  u  distributed  into 
three  great  divisions:  heaven  (otrroiMM),  the  world  of 
spirits  (hades) J  and  hell  (gehemut).  At  death  all  at  first 
go  into  the  world  of  spirits  (hades'),  intermediate  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell,  where  all  are  together  until  the 
judgment,  when  a  separation  between  tl^  good  and  evil 
is  effected,  the  good  being  elevated  into  heaven,  the 
wicked  finding  their  abodes  in  helL 

Heaven  and  hell  are  constituted  by  corresponding 
states  of  mind  and  life.  The  heavens  are  founded  on 
obedience  to  divine  truth  as  expressed  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Word  of  God — a  life  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bor; while  the  communities  of  the  wicked  are  founded 
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on  the  principles  of  seliishneaB  and  disorder.  The  bless- 
edness  of  the  former  is  oommunicated  from  the  Lord 
through  the  medtam  of  their  <xderly  and  obedient  states 
of  life;  and  the  miseries  of  the  other  all  flow  as  natural 
results  from  their  evil  states  of  life  and  companionship. 
The  divine  mercy  extends  even  to  those  in  hell,  dear- 
ing  to  elevate  all  to  itself,  but  the  bad  quality  of  their 
life  and  disposition  constantly  prevents^ 

Judgment  in  the  worid  of  spirits  is  not  effected  at 
once ;  the  very  good  go  sooner  to  heaven,  the  very  bad 
sooner  to  hell.  The  mixed  dasses  often  remain  in  the 
intermediate  state  for  long  periods,  accumulating  there 
sometimes  in  immense  numbers.  At  the  end  of  each 
dispensation  there  is  a  judgment,  which  divides  this 
multitude,  and  for  the  time  empties  the  world  of  spirits 
of  inhabitants.  At  the  dose  of  the  antediluvian  period 
there  occurred  such  a  Judgment,  at  the  rime  of  the 
dduge,  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, when  our  Lord  was  on  earth.  Many  of  the  scenes 
depicted  in  the  Revelation  by  John  are  incidents  of  such 
a  judgment,  the  last  one— foretold  by  Daniel,  and  coin- 
cident with  the  Lord's  second  advent. 

The  association  between  the  spiritual  and  natural 
worlds  is  so  dose  that  the  state  of  the  world  of  spirits 
powerfully  affects  the  state  of  the  world  of  men.  When 
wicked  multitudes  accumulate  there,  supernatural  in- 
fluences of  the  worst  kind  flow  back  into  this  world  and 
grievously  afllict  mankind.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  an  eminent  degree  befo|e  Christ  came.  Man- 
kind were  almost  entirely  given  over  to  wickedness. 
The  worid  of  spirits  was  full  of  demons,  trying  to  gain 
full  possession  of  men.  The  powers  of  hell  abounded, 
usurping  the  whole  field  to  themselves  in  both  worlds. 
'*A  universal  destruction  stood  before  the  door  and 
threatened.**  Without  divine  interposition,  all  mankind 
would  have  perished,  both  as  to  soul  and  body.  No 
flesh  could  have  been  saved,  the  race  at  length  would 
have  been  swept  from  the  earth  and  gone  into  helL 

4.  The  Incarnation  of  Jtmu  Chritt, — Jehovah  him- 
self descended,  the  Lord,  our  Father,  and  assumed  the 
human  nature,  that  he  might  redeem  and  save  men. 
This  was  acoompluhed  by  the  miraculous  conception  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  fulness 
of  the  entire  Godhead  dwells  bodily.  The  divine 
Trinity,  of  essential  constituents,  is  all  in  him  in  one 
person.  The  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  are 
together  in  him  in  perfect  union;  his  divine  part  he 
caBs  "  the  Father,**  the  human  part,  assumed  in  order 
to  appear  in  the  world,  and  bom  in  time,  is  called  ''the 
Son.**  The  angd  said  to  Mary,  '*  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  barn  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,**  and 
this  u  **  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.**  The  Holy  Spir- 
it, the  Comforter,  is  the  new  divine  influence  which  the 
Lord  sheds  upon  the  believer  and  the  Church  through 
his  glorified  hutaan  nature. 

The  glorification  of  the  humanity  thus  assumed  by 
the  Lord  is  believed  to  be  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  this 
83r8tem.  This  was  a  prt^^ressive  work,  effected  by  temp- 
tations admitted  into  his  human  part.  The  divine 
could  neither  suffer  nor  be  tempted.  There  was  human 
parentage  on  one  side  only,  hence  the  strictly  hnman 
elements  naturally  derived  in  ordinary  generation,  liable 
to  temptation,  and  of  disorderly  bias,  existed  in  him  as 
coming  from  the  mother  only,  forming  thus  only  an  ex- 
terior clotkung  or  covering  to  his  interior  soul,  which 
was  the  very  indwelling  of  the  Father.  The  external 
human  dements  were  one  by  one  sucoessivdy  removed 
and  rejected;  while  the  divine  elements  from  within  as 
snocessivdy  came  forth,  and  down,  occupying  their 
places,  until  every  part  of  his  humanity  was  glorified 
and  made  over  anew.  Thus  God  becsme  Man,  and 
Man  God,  in  one  person.  Thus  the  two  natures  became 
and  remain  perfectly  united;  Father  and  Son  became 
one.  Hence,  since  his  resurrection  and  ascension  above 
aU  the  heavens,  the  Lord's  humanity  is  no  longer  like 
the  humanity  of  another  man,  bnt  essentially  di%-ine  in 
all  its  constituents;  a  glorified,  transfigured  form,  in 


which,  and  in  which  alone,  supreme  Divinity  dweUs 
and  is  manifested,  as  a  man's  soul  dwells  in  his  own 
body,  and  b  manifested  through  that.  Thus  "  the  Lamb** 
becomes  the  only  object  of  Christian  adoration  and  wor- 
ship, as  he  declares  to  John  in  Revelation,  **I  am  He 
who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.** 
He  alone  is  worshipped  by  angds. 

The  Lord's  glorification  being  thus  a  res!  mcamation^ 
the  Divinity  coming  down  into  the  Jleeh  is  the  grand 
archetype  of  the  Christian's  regeneration  and  sanctiflca- 
ticm,  and  the  procuring  means  by  which  it  u  wrought 
out.  ''For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.**  It  is  ours  to 
"fonow**  him  "in  the  regeneration,**  and  "overcome 
even  as*'  he  "overcame.**  From  those  states  of  tempta- 
tion, resistance  to  the  influences  of  hdl,  combat,  and 
victory  in  himsdf,  he  gives  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  a 
powerful  spiritual  influence,  flowing  from  his  own  ezer- 
dse  of  love,  power,  and  will  in  similar  states ;  aiding, 
strengthening,  and  healing  the  faithful  believer  in  his 
state^f  trial,  temptation,  and  combat.  He  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angeb,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
"  For  that  he  himself  bath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he 
is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.*'  He  "  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.**  Thus 
he  took  on  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  sicknesses.  Thus 
he  sacrificed  himself  day  by  day;  his  whole  life  was  a 
sacrificial  offering  for  our  sakes,  and  by  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  Such  was  the  work  of  reconciliation  or 
atonement. 

By  this  process  of  glorification  he  effected  also  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  was  a  purdy  divine  work, 
consisting  of  a  subjugation  of  the  powers  of  hell,  repre- 
sented and  embodied  in  hosts  of  personal  wicked  spirits 
or  demons,  which  held  mankind  in  spiritual  bondage, 
and,  without  rdief,  would  have  utterly  destroyed  them. 
He  executed  a  judgment  in  the  worid  of  spirits,  casting 
down  Satan  and  his  crew.  The  passion  of  the  cross  was 
the  last  great  temptation  which  he  as  greatest  Prophet 
endured,  and  which  completed  the  work  of  his  own 
glorification  and  of  the  subjugation  of  the  powers  of 
hell,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  his  humanity 
forever,  to  the  perpetual  liberation  of  mankind. 

6.  The  Bible. — The  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy  Script- 
ure is  maintained  in  a  supereminent  sense.  The  Lord 
is  believed  to  be  immanentiy  present  in  his  Word  by 
his  Spirit.  A  dear  distinction  is  made  between  the 
two  kinds  or  modes  of  inspiration,  the  mediate  and  the 
immediate,  or  between  that  which  is  dictated  or  spoken 
to  the  prophet  and  that  which  is  given  by  influx  (in- 
fused); thus,  in  the  Okl  Testament,  between  "the 
Word  of  the  Lord**  and  the  "Kethubim"  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  whole  "  prophetic  Word**  is  hdd  to  have 
been  sj)oken  by  a  living  voice  from  on  high,  and  con- 
tains everywhere  within  it  a  spiritual,  heavenly,  or  true 
Christian  sense.  The  whde  "  Word,**  while  it  is  true, 
literal  history,  is  at  the  same  time  what  the  apostie 
calls  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  viz.  a  divine  "  al- 
legory ;**  in  which  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  con- 
stantly taught  under  a  veil  of  natural  thought  and  im- 
agery. The  law  of  this  figurative  or  sjrmbolical  mode 
of  expression  is  simple,  according  to  the  universal  anal- 
ogy of  nature,  expressed  by  the  apostie,  "the  invisible 
things  of  the  Creator  are  seen  in  the  things  that  are 
made,**  and  is  called  the  "law  of  correspondences.** 
Many  applications  of  this  law  are  so  obvious  that  the 
Chnreh  in  all  ages  has  understood  portions  of  the  Word 
according  to  iL  In  this  system  it  is  applied  to  the 
whole  "Word,**  and  its  universality  and  uniformity 
maintained  bv  an  extensive  dtation  of  texts.  The 
term  "  prophetic'*  is  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cluding the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Sam- 
uel, Kings,  Psalms,  and  all  the  prophets^  The  writers 
had  "open  vision,'*  having  immediate  communication 
with  heaven.  The  letter  is  sometimes  expressed  ac- 
cording to  apparent  truths,  or  the  appearances  of  truth, 
while  the  spiritual  sense  is  always  according  to  genu- 
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ine  truth.  To  the  remaining  books,  neaily  coincident 
-with  the  **  Kethubim"  of  the  Jews,  a  nmilar  style  and 
meaning  is  imputed  to  that  generally  held  among 
Christians,  their  entire  meaning  is  conveyed  in  their 
plain,  grammatical  sense.  A  similar  dutinction  is  cai^ 
ried  forward  into  the  New  Testament.  The  four  Goe- 
pels  and  the  Revelation  are  held  to  be  pre-eminently 
"the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  contain  "a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,"  a  spiritual  meaning  within  the  letter; 
while  the  apostolical  writings,  penned  by  ''men  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit**  and  communicating  with  heaven, 
yet  do  so  less  immediately  than  the  others,  and  convey 
all  their  meaning  in  the  letter. 

6.  The  Divine  Government, — The  providence  of  the 
Lord  is  his  government  of  the  world,  exercised  from 
love  and  guided  by  infallible  wisdom;  most  scrapu- 
lonaly  preserving  man's  freedom  in  everything,  while 
directing  all  affkirs  to  the  greatest  possible  good.  Eter- 
nal ends  are  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  Lord,  tem- 
poral things  being  regarded  only  as  they  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  soul.  The  divine  in- 
spection and  operation  descend  to  the  minutest  parricn- 
lars  of  every  man's  life,  the  object  being  to  regenerate 
eveiy  one  who  in  freedom  will  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
generated, and  so  to  bring  him  to  heaven  at  last,  if  poe- 
sible. 

7.  Salvatunir-^Jn  order  to  be  saved,  all  men  require 
spiritual  regeneration,  in  which  the  desires  of  the  heart 
and  the  ideas  of  the  thought  are  entirely  renewed.  This 
b  effected  altogether  by  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
producing  a  new  creation  or  new  birth,  man  all  the 
while  co-operating  by  shunning  in  his  life  whatever  is 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God.  While  man  works  extern 
nally,  God  works  internally.  All  merit  belongs  to  the 
Lord,  there  is  none  in  man.  The  superabounding  di- 
vine goodness  or  mercy  is  the  imputative  ground  or  fo- 
rensic basis  of  forgiveness,  which  is  freely  accorded  to 
all,  under  every  dispensation,  on  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance  and  departure  from  eviL  ''All  his  trans- 
gressions that  he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be 
mentioned  unto  him"  (Ezek.  xviii,  22).  As  soon  as 
sins  are  forsaken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  they  are  re- 
mitted. "  Election"  is  conditional,  being  the  result  of 
man's  own  fVee  choice  of  life;  and  "effectual  calling" 
depends  upon  his  own  perseverance  in  the  way  of  a 
righteous  Ufe.  First  comes  reformation  of  conduct,  and 
then  regeneration  of  the  heart,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  sanctification,  a  progressive  work,  continuing  to 
eternity. 

The  means  of  salvation,  on  the  part  of  man,  is  a  life 
according  to  the  divine  precepts  contained  in  the  Word. 
This  form  of  expression  is  believed  to  be  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  only  truly  comprehensive  one  that  can 
be  used;  for  he  who  lives  in  the  effort  to  obey  what  is 
commanded  in  God's  holy  Word  will  be  in  the  right 
way  to  procure  eveiy  element  of  a  pure  and  righteous 
life.  He  will  believe  the  Gospel,  have  faith  in  Christ, 
possess  charity  in  the  affections  of  the  will,  and  show 
forth  good  and  acceptable  works.  I^igion  in  the  heart, 
which  is  love  or  charity,  religion  in  the  understanding, 
which  is  faith  in  genuine  truth,  and  religion  in  the  ac- 
tions, which  are  good  works,  are  hdd  to  be  unitedly  and 
equally  necessary  to  the  Christian  life  or  character ;  and 
the  degree  of  purity  is  marked  by  the  degree  of  conform- 
ity to  the  precepts  of  truth  one  yields  in  actual  life. 

8.  Sacramentt. — Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
the  only  two  sacraments;  they  are  of  divine  institution, 
of  permanent  obligation,  and,  like  the  Word  in  which 
they  are  commanded,  both  have  interior,  spiritual  sig- 
nifications, communicating  with  heaven.  They  are 
means  of  actual  grace,  being  media  of  bringing  down 
renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  into  the  minds  of 
worthy  recipients.  Hence  to  these  they  are  signs  and 
seals  of  divine  blessing,  but  bring  no  good  to  the  un- 
worthy. 

9.  Etchafology. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  this  theology  is  its  doctrine  of  eschatology.    It  is 


maintained  that  angels  and  devils,  all  inhabitants  of 
the  other  world,  indeed  all  finite  spiritual  beings,  are 
men,  and  have  originated  in  material  bodies  on  some 
earth  or  planet.  Heaven,  therefore,  owes  its  increase  to 
the  Church  on  this  and  other  earths.  The  physical 
globe  being  thus  needed  as  a  seminary  for  mankind, 
where  they  can  be  bom  and  instructed  and  prepared  for 
heaven,  will  never  come  to  an  end,  nor  be  destroyed,  nor 
have  the  historical  continuity  of  its  affairs  broken  up, 
but,  with  the  starry  heavens  above,  will  perpetually  re- 
main for  this  use,  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator.  The  "consummation  of  the  age" 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  refers  to  the  end  of  the  first 
Christian  age,  or  closing  up  of  the  apostolical  dispensa- 
tion, the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  a  consequent 
judgment  These  events,  it  is  alleged,  have  already 
taken  place,  or  are  now  in  process  of  being  fulfilled. 
The  things  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  by  John 
are  at  this  day  receiving  their  fulfilment.  The  end  of 
the  former  dipensation  came  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
last  century,  after  all  things  in  the  divme  providence 
had  been  prepared.  As  explained  above,  the  judgment 
is  a  process  belonging  to  the  unseen  world,  being  effected 
only  in  the  world  of  spirits  intermediate  between  heaven 
and  hell.  Consequently  it  is  an  event  not  of  this  visible 
worid,  and  which  no  mortal  eyes  can  behold — an  event, 
a  knowledge  of  which,  whenever  it  does  occur,  cannot 
possibly  become  known  to  men,  except  by  the  testimony 
of  some  one  raised  jip  by  the  Lord,  and  gifted  with 
seership  or  "open  vision"  to  witness  and  record.it,  as 
John  was  shown  the  vision  which  foretold  it.  And  this 
is  the  claim  made  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg;  that  he 
was  so  gifted  and  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  witness, 
describ^  and  declare  it,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  The  judgment  occurred  in  1767,  and  marked 
the  change  from  the  apostolic  to  the  apocalyptic  dis- 
pensation. Since  then  we  have  been  living  under  the 
new  order. 

The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  personal,  visi- 
ble, but  spiritual.  As  to  its  outward  means  or  instru- 
mentality, it  consists  of  a  body  of  new^  truth  or  doctrine, 
disclosed  from  the  true  meaning  of  his  own  Word,  llie 
entrance  of  this  body  of  doctrine  into  our  worid  is  pre- 
figured by  the  birth  of  the  man-child  in  Revelation,  and 
the  opening  of  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  symbol- 
izes the  opening  or  explanation,  the  spiritual  or  heav- 
enly meaning  of  the  Bible.  The  LArd  comes  thus  to 
the  rational  thought  of  mankind,  creating  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  light. 

The  execution  of  the  judgment  in  the  world  of  spir- 
its in  1757  removed  many  infernal  and  obstructing  in- 
fluences which  hindered  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  A  vast  dark  cloud  of  evil  hovering  over 
Christendom  in  the  invisible  world  was  dissipated,  and 
better  influences  from  heaven  began  at  once  to  flow  in, 
taking  effect  over  the  whole  Church,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid.  The  extraordinary  changes  that  have  since 
uken  place,  and  the  new  age  of  light  and  progress  since 
inaugurated,  are  regarded  as  proceeding  from  this  cause, 
as  being  visible  tokens  of  the  Lord's  second  advent,  and 
as  striking  confirmations  of  Swedenborg's  representa- 
tions. The  presumption  is  that  the  changes  will  con- 
tinue, the  opinions  of  men  gradually  modif^'ing,  until 
these  truths  are  generally  recognised  and  accepted. 

From  the  divine  Word  thus  opened,  explained,  and 
interpreted  comes  the  system  of  divinity  here  taught,  a 
revealed  system,  the  one  meant  by  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved and  understood  by  the  angels,  and  thus  taught 
in  the  Church  in  heaven.  The  institution  of  a  Church 
on  earth  having  the  heavenly  platform,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  heavenly  truths  in  the  world, 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Jerusalem  which  John 
saw,  and  is  described  in  Rev.  xxi  and  xxii,  and  also 
meant  in  Daniel  by  the  "kingdom"  to  be  set  up  in  the 
latter  days — to  be  the  crown  and  completion  of  all 
churches,  and  to  last  forever.  The  glory  and  honor  of 
the  nations  are  to  flow  into  it,  while  those  who  are  saved 
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wQl  walk  by  the  light  of  it  It  will  be  oompoced  of  all 
thoee  who  acknowledge  and  approach  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  alone  as  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
lead  a  life  of  obedience  to  his  precepts.  It  is  called  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  because  it  worships  the  Lord  Je- 
sus only,  being  spiritually  conjoined  to  none  but  him. 
As  this  earth  is  needed  as  a  seminary  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  human  race,  marriage  is  the 
divinely  appointed  means  to  that  end;  in  itself  a  holy 
institution,  the  very  foundation  of  heaven  and  the 
Church.  The  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  es- 
sential to  its  very  existence.  By  shunning  every  im- 
purity as  a  sin  against  God,  the  love  for  each  other  in 
the  minds  of  such  partners  becomes  constantly  cleaner 
and  purer;  the  distinction  of  sex  pertains  to  the  soul, 
the  two  minds  are  exactly  fitted  to  form  a  union,  and 
the  spiritual  love  and  friendship  of  a  pair  remaining 
obedient  to  the  divine  precepts  may  continue  to  eter- 
nity. Wedlock  is  not  only  more  useful  than  celibacy, 
but  to  those  who  follow  a  life  of  righteousness  is  spirit- 
ually purer,  and  more  conducive  to  regeneration.  Ev- 
ery departure  from  strict  conjugal  chastity,  even  in 
thought,  is  a  divergence  towards  helL  By  some  re- 
viewers, Swedenboig  has  been  charged  with  looseness 
in  this  respect.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
He  discriminates  very  dearly  and  justly  the  different 
degrees  of  disorder  and  criminality,  but  affords  not  the 
slightest  plea  for  the  least  latitude  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian.    (See  the  editorial  additions  below.) 

The  difRcnlty,  or  rather  impoasibility,  of  giving  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  sjrstem,  or  any  of  its  parts,  in  a 
mere  statement,  arises  fh>m  its  comprehensiveness,  and 
its  exhaustive  thoroughness  in  all  its  particulars.  It  is 
pervaded  throughout  by  a  profound  philosophy  of  man, 
the  soul,  human  society,  and  the  universe,  which  cannot 
be  wholly  transferred  to  other  pages  than  those  on  which 
it  is  originally  found.  It  is  alleged  by  its  most  intel- 
ligent students  to  be  perfectly  consistent  and  coherent 
throughout,  and  to  answer  satisfactorily  every  question 
which  the  rational  religious  mind  desires  to  ask.  It  has 
undoubtedly  definite  teaching  on  a  larger  number  of 
points  than  any  other  system  of  theology  or  philosophy 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  worid.  For  some  account 
of  the  writings  in  which  it  is  contained  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Swedenborgians,  see  the  article  on  Emabubl 
SwBDEKBOBG  in  thts  work. 

IL  History  and  Organization. — Swedenboig  took  no 
steps  towards  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  nor  was 
there  any  movement  of  the  kind  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  the  first  notices  of  it  appearing  about  1780. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  and  nearly  uniform 
increase,  zealous  advocates  of  these  doctrines  being  now 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  some 
extent  in  regions  beyond.  They  are  making  progress 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  America.  In 
(vieat  Britain  Swedenborgianism  found  its  earliest  or^ 
f^anization  under  the  name  of ''Theosophical  Society" 
in  1783,  and  thus  continued  until  1788,  when  Rob^ 
Hindmarsh  (q.  v.)  and  friends  hired  a  chapel  in  London, 
and  established  public  worship  and  preaching  according 
to  Swedenborg's  doctrines.  The  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  other  places,  and  there  is  in  that  countr}'  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  a  General  Conference, 
which  was  composed- in  1878  of  58  societies,  26  minis- 
ters, and  4019  members,  holding  annual  sessions,  main- 
taining publishing  and  missionary  societies  and  periodi- 
cals, besides  many  churches  or  congr^ations  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  body.  There  are  numbers, 
too,  of  clergymen  and  laymen  adopting  a  large  portion 
of  the  views  while  retaining  their  connection  with  the 
other  denominations.  In  Canada  there  is  an  associa- 
tion, composed  of  several  ministers  and  churches,  with 
scattered  members,  having  an  ''ordained  minister,"  or 
presiding  bishop. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  first  Swedenborgian 


Church  was  organized  in  1792,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  a 
General  Convention  exists  since  1817,  incorporated  un- 
der the  law,  having  associations,  societies,  or  members 
in  nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union;  in  1878  it  re- 
ported 74  ministers,  98  societies,  and  4408  members ;  it 
holds  annual  sessions  in  different  cities,  maintains  a 
Board  of  Publication,  with  a  publishing-house  in  New 
York,  inues  three  periodicals,  sends  out  missionaries, 
has  a  theological  school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  an  Amer- 
ican New-Church  Sunday-School  Union,  and  a  New- 
Church  National  Church  Music  Society.  No  very 
precise  ecclesiastical  forms  are  prescribed  in  these  doc- 
trines, much  freedom  being  allowed  in  this  respect  to 
the  genius  and  wants  of  different  nations,  and  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  Church,  the  power  being  vested  in 
the  whole  body  of  membership.  The  form  principally 
assumed  in  this  countr>'  is  a  modified  or  moderate  epis- 
copacy, with  a  ministry  in  three  orders.  Each  state 
association  has  its  "  ordaining  minister,"  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal overseer,  whose  ofiice  is  permanent.  In  most  of  the 
congregations  the  worship  has  assumed  a  partially  li- 
turgical form,  and  a  variety  of  liturgies,  books  of  wor- 
ship, and  manuals  of  devotion  have  been  issued  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Each  congregation  is  free  to 
adopt  its  own  mode,  and  hence  all  forms  are  found  in 
use,  from  the  simple,  extemporaneous  modes  of  the 
Puritans,  to  the  ritual  services  of  the  prelatical  churches. 
In  all,  however,  forms  expressed  in  the  exact  language 
of  Scripture  are  preferred.  In  the  General  Convention 
the  lay  and  clerical  delegates  meet  and  vote  in  one 
body.  The  accredited  organ  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  in  Great  Britain  is  the  ItUelkctuai  E^yotitoryj 
published  in  London ;  in  Germany,  the  Wochen  Schrtft 
Jtir  die  Neue  Kirche,  at  Stuttgard;  in  Italy,  La  Nuova 
Epoca  f  in  the  United  States,  the  Jerusalem  Messenger^ 
at  New  York,  and  Bote  der  Neuen  Kirche^  at  Baltimore. 
In  England  there  is  also  published  the  Juvenile  Maga^ 
zine,  and  in  this  country  the  Little  Messenger,  for  the 
youth. 

There  is  also  a  **  New-Church  Congregational  Union," 
composed  of  ministers  and  churches,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  about  1000,  preferring  that  form  of  or- 
ganization, having  its  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
and  maintaining  its  own  Board  of  Publication,  Tract 
Society,  and  periodicaL  There  are,  too,  independent  so- 
cieties or  churches,  ribt  in  association  with  any  general 
body,  with  numbers  of  believers  communing  in  other 
denominations,  and  others  not  in  connection  with  any 
Church.    (W.RH.)      

Articles  of  FaitL— -The  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by 
the  voluminous  and  verbose  writings  of  Swedenbo^, 
are  taken  generally  tui  the  standard  of  Swedenborgian 
doctrine ;  but  a  synopsis  of  their  founder's  opinions  was 
made  at  the  first  organization  of  the  sect  in  the  form 
of  forty-two  propositions,  taken  from  his  works,  and 
these  propositions  were  embodied  in  thirty-two  resolu- 
tions, which  were  agreed  to  at  the  first  Conference  on 
April  16, 1789.  These  thirty-two  <*  Resolutions"  have 
again  been  condensed  into  twelve  "Articles  of  Faith," 
which  now  form  the  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  "New 
Church."    They  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  Jehovah  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  love  Itself,  and  wisdom  itself,  or  good 
Itself,  and  truth  Itself:  that  be  Is  one  both  In  e^^ence  and 
in  person,  in  whom,  nevertheless,  is  the  divine  Trinity  of 
Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  essential  Di- 
vinity, the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Divine  Proceeding, 
answering  to  the  sonl,  the  body,  and  the  operative  enernr 
In  man :  aud  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ  Is 
that  God. 

**S.  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  from  heaven 
as  divine  truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him 
human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  firom  man  the 
powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to  order  au  things  in  the 
spirimal  world,  and  all  things  In  the  Church:  that  he  re- 
moved from  man  the  powers  of  hell  by  combats  against 
and  victories  over  them.  In  which  consisted  the  great 
work  of  redemption :  that  by  the  same  acts,  which  were 
his 
cross. 


temptations,  the  last  of  which  was  the  passion  of  the 
>s,  he  nnltea  in  his  humanity  divine  truth  to  divine 
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good,  or  diyine  wlBdom  to  divine  love,  and  so  retnrned 
into  nis  divinity  in  which  he  was  from  etemltv,  together 
with  and  in  his  fflorilied  humanity,  whence  ne  li>rever 
keeps  the  infernal  powers  in  itobjection  to  himneir;  and 
that  all  who  believe  in  him  with  the  anderstauding,  from 
the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved. 

"8.  That  the  sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Ood,  is  divine 
tmth  itseli;  containing  a  spiritual  sense  heretofore  un« 
known,  whence  it  is  mvinely  inspired  and  holv  in  every 
syllable,  as  well  as  a  literal  sense,  which  is  the  basis  of  its 
spiritual  sense,  and  in  which  divine  truth  is  in  its  fhlnese. 
its  sanctity,  and  its  power,  thus  that  it  is  aooommudated 
to  the  apprehension  both  of  angels  and  men :  that  the 
spiritual  and  natural  senses  are  nniied  by  corresponden- 
ces like  soul  and  body,  every  natural  ezpreBsiou  and  im- 
age answering  to  and  including  a  spirunal  and  divine 
idea ;  and  thus  that  the  Word  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  heaven  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

"4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord*s  divine  love  and 
wisdom  is  the  divine  providence,  which  is  universal,  ex- 
ercised according  to  certain  llzea  laws  of  order,  ana  ex- 
tending to  the  niinntest  particulars  of  the  life  or  all  men, 
both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil :  that  in  all  its  operations 
it  has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes 
no  account  of  things  transitory,  but  as  they  are  subservi- 
ent to  eternal  ends;  thus,  that  it  mainly  consists  with 
man.  In  the  connection  (»f  things  temporal  with  things 
eternal,  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  the  L^ird  bv  his  di- 
vine providence  is  to  Join  man  to  himself,  and  himself  to 
man,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  felicities  of 
eternal  life ;  and  that  the  laws  of  permission  are  also  laws 
of  the  divine  providence,  since  evil  cannot  be  prevented 
^thout  destrt>ying  the  nature  of  man  as  an  accountable 
agent,  and  because  also  it  cannot  be  removed  unless  it  be 
known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear:  thus  that 
no  evil  is  ))ermitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater,  and  all  is 
overruled  by  the  Lord*s  divine  providence  for  the  great- 
est possible  good. 

"6.  That  man  Is  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  life 
from  the  Lord,  who.  as  he  is  love  itself,  and  wisdom  it- 
self^ is  also  life  itself,  which  life  is  communicated  by  in- 
flux to  ail  in  the  spiritual  world,  whether  belonging  to 
heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  in  the  natural  world,  but  is 
received  differently  by  every  one,  according  to  his  quality 
and  consequent  state  of  receptltm. 

"6.  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  to 
his  spirit  in  the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  acted 
upon  Dv  influences  from  both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  eanilibrium  between  eood  and  evil,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  enjoys  free-wTIl,  or  freedom  of  choice, 
in  spiritual  things  as  well  as  in  natural,  and  posipesses  the 
capacity  of  eiUier  taming  himself  to  the  Lord  and  his 
kingdom,  or  turning  himself  awav  from  the  Lord,  and 
oounecttng  hlmi«lf  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  and 
that,  unless  man  had  snch  freedom  of  choice,  the  word 
would  be  of  no  use,  the  Church  wonld  be  a  mere  name, 
man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of  which  he  could 
be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and  the  cause  of  evil  would  be 
chargeable  on  God  himself. 

"7.  That  man  at  this  day  Is  boi%  into  evil  of  all  kinds, 
or  with  tendencies  towards  it :  that,  therefore,  in  order  to 
his  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  be  regener- 
ated or  created  anew,  which  great  work  is  effected  in  a 
progressive  manner  by  the  Ix)rd  alone,  by  charity  and 
nith  as  mediums  during  man's  co-operation :  that  as  all 
men  are  redeemed,  all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated 
and  consequently  saved,  eveiy  one  according  to  nis  state ; 
and  that  the  regenerated  man  is  In  communion  with  the 
angels  of  heaven,  and  the  unregenerate  with  the  spir- 
its of  hell :  but  that  no  one  is  condemned  for  hereditary 
evil  any  Airther  than  as  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual 
life;  whence  all  who  die  In  infancy  are  saved,  special 
means  being  provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  life  for 
that  purpose. 

"8.  That  repentance  Is  the  first  beginning  of  the  Church 
in  man,  and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  examining  him- 
self, both  in  regard  to  bis  deeds  and  his  intentions,  in 
knowing  and  acknowledging  his  sins,  confessing  them 
before  the  Lord,  supplicaOng  him  for  aid,  and  beginning 
a  new  life:  that  to  this  end  all  evils,  whether  of  affection, 
of  thought,  or  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as 
sins  against  God,  and  because  they  proceed  from  infernal 
spirits,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  are  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan ;  and  that  good  affections,  good  thoughts,  and  good 
actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed,  because  they 
are  of  God  and  from  God :  that  these  things  are  to  be 
done  by  man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  belief  that  it  is  from  the  Lord  oper- 
ating In  Elm  and  by  him:  that  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils 
as  sins,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted,  or  forgiven ;  so 
far  also  he  does  good,  not  from  himself,  but  Jtom  the 
Lord ;  and  In  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  Calth, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man ;  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches 
what  evils  are  sins. 

**9.  That  charity,  faith,  and  good  works  are  unitedlv 
necessary  to  man  s  salvation,  since  charity  without  faith 
is  not  spirituiU  but  natural,  and  faith  without  charity  is 
not  living  but  dead,  and  both  charity  and  faith  without 
good  works  are  merely  mental  and  perishable  things,  be- 
cause without  use  or  fixedness ;  and  that  nothing  of  faith, 


of  charity,  or  of  good  works  is  of  man,  bat  that  all  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  merit  is  his  alone. 

"10.  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  sacraments 
of  divine  institntion,  and  are  to  be  permanently  observed 
—baptism  being  an  external  medium  of  introduction  inio 
the  Church,  and  a  sign  representative  of  mui's  purifica- 
tion and  regeneration,  and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an  ex- 
ternal medium,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
duction as  to  spirit  into  heaven,  and  of  ccnijanction  with 
the  Lord,  of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 

"11.  That  Immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  a  put- 
ting off  of  the  material  body  never  to  be  resumed,  man 
rises  again  in  a  spiritual  or  aalHitantiAl  body,  in  which  he 
oontinaes  to  live  to  eternity,  in  heaven  if  his  ruling  affec- 
tions and  thence  his  life  have  been  good,  and  In  nell  if 
his  mline  affections  and  thence  his  lite  have  been  evil. 

"18.  l^at  now  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  the 
Lord,  which  Is  a  comiu|%  not  In  person,  but  In  the  power 
and  glorv  of  his  holy  Word:  that  it  is  attended,  like  his 
first  coming,  with  the  restoration  to  order  of  all  thiugH  in 
the  splritnal  world,  where  the  wonderfhl  divine  operation, 
commonly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, has  in  consequence  been  performed,  and  with  the 
preparin*;  of  the  way  for  a  new  Church  on  the  earth— the 
first  Christian  Church  having  spiritually  come  to  its  end 
or  consummation  through  evils  of  life  and  erron  of  doc- 
trine, as  foretold  by  the  Lord  In  the  Gospels ;  and  that 
this  new  or  second  Christian  Church,  which  will  be  the 
crown  of  all  churches,  and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was 
representatively  seen  by  John  when  he  beheld  the  holy 
city.  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

It  will  be  noticed  by  our  readers  that  the  view  taken 
by  the  New  Jeniaalem  Church  of  the  person  and  wofk 
of  Chiiat,  as  God,  is  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  all  other  Christian  churches,  whether  Ro- 
manist or  Protestant.  The  language  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning justification  and  redemption  is  invested  with  a 
meaning  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  usual- 
ly assigned  to  it.  It  is  denied,  acoordtng  to  the  Swe- 
denborgian  system,  that  the  Son  descended  from  the 
Father,  and,  further  on,  that  the  Father  in  his  wrath 
condemned  the  human  race,  and  in  his  mercy  sent  his 
Son  to  bear  their  curse.  It  is  denied,  and  declared  to 
be  a  fundamental  error  to  believe,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  were  the  redemption  of  his  people. 
The  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  is  distinctly  de- 
nied, and  declared  to  be  a  subversion  of  the  divine  or- 
der. Mediation,  intercession,  atonement,  propitiation, 
are  alleged  to  be  forms  of  speech  **  expressive  of  the  ap- 
proach which  is  opened  to  God,  and  of  the  grace  com- 
municated from  God,  by  means  of  his  humanity.**  Swc- 
denboi^  taught  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  Jehovah 
assumed  human  nature  to  redeem  and  save  mankind, 
by  subjugating  the  hells  and  restoring  to  order  the 
heavens.  Every  victory  gained  by  Christ  over  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed  weakened  the 
powers  of  evil  everywhere.  The  victory  of  the  Saviour 
is  our  victory,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able,  believing 
in  him,  to  resist  and  vanquish  evil.  Redemption  Swe- 
denbot^r  believed  to  be  wrought/br  us  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  wrought  tii  us;  and  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  just 
in  proportion  as  we  are  reclaimed  from  them. 

In  regard  to  the  future  state,  and  the  condition  of  the 
soul  after  death,  it  ma^t  have  occurred  to  our  readers 
that  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborgians  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  all  other  churches.  Thus  the  Swedenborgians 
maintain  that  there  is  a  last  judgment,  both  particular 
and  general ;  the  former  relating  to  an  individual  of  the 
Church,  and  the  latter  to  the  Church  considered  effec- 
tively. The  last  judgment,  as  it  relates  to  an  individ- 
ual, takes  place  at  death ;  the  last  judgment,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Church  effectively  considered,  takes  place 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  genuine  faith  and  love  in 
it,  whereby  it  ceases  to  be  a  Church.  Thus  the  last 
judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church  took  place  at  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  accordingly  he  said,  ''Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world,  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world 
cast  out."  The  last  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church 
foretold  by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  John  in  the 
Revelation,  took  place,  according  to  Swedenborg,  in 
A.D.  1767 ;  the  former  heaven  and  earth  are  now  there- 
fore passed  away ;  the  "  New  Jerusalem"  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse  has  oome  down  from  heaven  in  the  form 
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of  the  **  New  Choreh  ;**  and  oonaeqaently  the  eeoond  ad- 
veot  of  the  Lord  has  even  now  been  realized  in  a  spir- 
itoal  aeose  by  the  exhibition  of  his  power  and  glory  in 
the  New  Chnreh  thus  establiahed. 

Another  important  divergence  in  Swedenborgian  be- 
lief from  other  Chriatians  is  that  respecting  holy  Script- 
ure, which  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Hayden  as  hardly  to 
convey  deariy  the  belief  of  his  Church.  A  reference 
to  the  third  article  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  will  make  it 
dearer,  and  yet  even  it  does  not  fairiy  cover  it,  for  it 
omits  the  statement  of  the  twelfth  proposition  taken 
from  Swedenborg's  A  rccma  Ceoksda  and  other  *^  revela- 
tions." This  statement  is  ^that  the  books  of  the  Word 
are  all  thoee  which  have  the  internal  sense,  which  are 
aa  IbUows,  vizi^  in  the  O.  T.,  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
called  Genesis,  Ezodns,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deo- 
tetonomy ;  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  book  of  Judges,  the 
two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  the 
i^alms  of  David,  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lam- 
entations, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hoeea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Ni^um,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malaehi;  and  in  the  N.T.,  the  fbnr  evan- 
gelists— ^Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John— and  the  Rev>* 
eiflAion.  And  that  the  other  books,  not  having  the  iiv> 
temal  sense,  are  not  the  Word**  {Arcana  Calutia,  n. 
10,825;  New  Jenualem,  p.  266;  WhiU  ffone,  n.  16). 
Thus  ten  books  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  are 
•et  aside  as  no  part  of  ^  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Swedenborgian  Con- 
feasbn  may  be  passed  over  without  comment,  since  they 
deal  more  with  theosophical  views  of  love,  wisdom,  re- 
pentance, charity,  faith,  good  works,  etc^  than  with 
important  articles  of  faith.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
when,  in  1788,  it  was  determined  to  effect  a  permanent 
religions  organization  of  all  Swedenboigians,  it  was 
tbooght  expedient  to  establish  a  settled  ministry,  and 
it  was  arranged,  by  drawing  of  lots,  that  Robert  Hind- 
maish,  the  printer,  should  ordain  his  father,  James 
Uittdmarsh,  and  Samuel  Smith,  both  of  them  being 
Methodist  preachers  who  had  seceded  from  Wesley's 
society.  In  the  year  1818  the  eleventh  General  Con- 
ference of  the  sect  settled  some  doubts  which  bad  been 
rmiaed  as  to  the  competency  of  Robert  Hiudmarsh  to 
ordain  others,  seeing  he  had  not  himself  been  ordained, 
by  determining  unanimously  "  that  Mr.  Robert  Hind- 
iiMUBh  was  virtually  ordained  by  the  divine  auspices  of 
heaven"  (see  Hindmanh,  Rite  and  Progreta  of  tke  New 
Church,  pu  72, 810).  In  1815  ^  a  trine,  or  threefold  oi^ 
der"  of  the  minist^  was  established.  It  conrists  of  the 
ordinary  ministers,  ordaining  ministers,  and  a  minister 
auperintendent  over  and  in  behalf  of  the  New  Church 
atkrge^    (J.H.W.) 

New-Ught  AntibiirgherB*   See  Antuhtboh- 
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New  Iiights,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  early 
Christians  in  contempt.  In  modem  times  the  expression 
has  been  applied  to  some  seceding  eccleuastical  bodies 
in  Scotlancl,  as,  e.  g.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  (q.  v.). 
T%e  Separates  (q.v.),  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists 
organized  in  this  country  near  the  middle  of  last  oen- 
toiy,  were  at  first  known  also  as  New  Lightt, 

Hewlin.  TH03IA8,  RD.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1689.  In  1706  he  was  elect- 
ed demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  became  M.A  in 
1713,  and  actual  fellow  in  1718.  He  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Beeding,  Sussex,  in  1720,  and  died  in  1748. 
He  was  a  divine  of  great  worth  and  remarkable  abili- 
ties, and  was  especially  esteemed  for  his  simplicity  of 
manners  and  integrity  of  life.  His  sermons  have  always 
been  greatly  admired.  ''There  is  a  zeal  and  pathos  in 
them  which  rank  them  among  the  most  useful  sermons 
and  elegant  oompoaltions  in  the  language"  (Clapham). 
Many  df  them  arc  inserted  in  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox's 
Ftnilif  Lecturety  and  in  Oapham's  CoUedum,    Newlin 
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published  five  separate  Sermne  (1718-1786) -^^J^^itoea 
^S'ermoiw  on  Several  Oceanons  (Oxf.  1720,  8vo) : — (9im- 
and^weniy  Sermone  on  Several  Ocoatione  (Oxf.  1726, 
8vo) : — and  translated  from  the  Latin  bishop  Thomas 
Parker's  Hutory  of  hie  Own  Time*  (1727,  8vo).  See 
Darling,  CycUtp.  BibUographica,  ii,  2174. 

Hetfrmaii,  Francis  'WlUiam,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish speculative  writer,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  no- 
ted of  modem  theists,  was  bom  in  London  in  1805.  He 
received  bis  preparatory  training  in  his  own  home  and 
at  the  school  of  Ealing,  and  thence  passed  to  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  first-class  honors  in 
dassics  and  mathematics  in  1826,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  fellowship  in  Baliol  College.  This  fellowship,  how- 
ever, he  resigned;  and  he  withdrew  from  the  umversity 
in  1880,  at  the  approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  declining  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  was  then  required  from  candidates 
for  the  degree*  He  set  out  on  a  lengthened  tour  in  the 
East,  and  spent  nearly  three  years  (1880-1888)  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Turkey,  starting,  as  some  will  have  it,  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  East,  but  finally  re- 
linquishing this  work  for  philological  and  social  studies 
of  the  Turks.  As  the  result  of  Us  observations  in  that 
conntry  we  have  from  his  pen  letters  sent  at  the  time, 
but  not  made  eommon  public  property  until  1866,  when 
they  were  sent  forth,  entitled  Peraonal  Narrative  m 
TjeOert,  prindpally  from  Turkey,  in  the  yeare  1880-1888. 
Shortly  after  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutor  m  Bristol  College  (1884).  In  1840  he  accepted  a 
similar  professorship  in  Manchester  New  College ;  and 
finally,  in  1846,  his  great  reputation  for  scholarship,  and 
his  general  aooomplishmentB,  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the 
London  University,  which  position  he  held  until  1863, 
when  his  nnmerous  litersry  engagements  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  quit  the  school-room.  Yet  even  while 
in  the  professorial  chair  Mr.  Newman  was  engrossed  by 
numerous  and  varied  engagements;  thus  he  not  only 
became  an  active  contributor  to  several  litersry  and 
scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature,  but  took  also  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversies  on  religion,  in  which  he  chose  the 
line  directly  opoosite  to  that  taken  by  his  elder  broth- 
er, proving  no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme 
rationalistic  school  than  John  Henry  Newman  of  the 
dogmaticaL  Indeed,  Francis  William  Newman  is  chiefiy 
known  to-day  on  account  of  the  peculiar  opinions  he 
hdd  on  religious  questions.  These  opinions,  and  the 
system  founded  upon  them,  form  the  subject  of  his 
well-known  work,  Phatee  of  Faith,  or  Paseaget  from 
the  HitUny  of  My  Creed  (I8fi0,  and  often;  replied  to 
from  the  orthodox  standpoint  in  Rogers's  EcUpee  of 
Faith,  which  Mr.  Newman  answered  in  his  second 
edition  [1868],  which  in  turn  elicited  a  response  from 
Rogers,  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  KcUpte  cf  Faith 
[2d  ed.  1854]),  and  of  many  essays  in  the  Weetmineter, 
Edectic,  and  other  reviews;  but  he  is  also  the  author 
of  very  many  separate  publications.  Of  these,  several 
relate  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  controversy 
to  which  we  have  referred,  as  CathoUe  Union:— Eeeayi 
towardt  a  Church  of  the  Future  (1844) :~  A  State 
Church  not  Defensible  (1846)  '^A  Histoty  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy  (1847)  t—The  Soul,  ite  Sorrows  and  Aepira^ 
Hone  (1849)  i—Solomon^M  Sony  of  Songs,  a  new  transla- 
tion (1857)-.— rAeum,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  or  Di- 
dactic Religious  Utterances  (1868).  Few  men  have 
labored  ns  successfully  as  F.  W.  Newman  in  speculative 
theological  fields.  Ascholar  and  a  thinker  of  first-class 
order,  his  utterances  and  publications  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries.  In  England  es- 
pecially he  has  exerted  a  widespread  and  powerful, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  sad  as  it  may  seem,  a 
baneful  influence.  Rather  mystical  in  his  religious  no- 
tions, his  life  spoke  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  high- 
est types  of  ChriAtian  manhood,  and  a  personal  forget- 
fulness  for  Christ's  sake.    His  declarations,  however, 
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would,  if  auoeenful,  take  from  as  the  foandAtidns  of 
the  ChrtBtuiD  religioD;  thus  strongly  and  strangely 
oontraating,  by  his  tenacious  dinging  to  its  highest 
as  well  as  humblest  aseociaticms,  with  his  strong  but 
inconsistent  love  for  the  very  letter  of  Scripture,  and 
his  profound  conviction  of  the  essential  truth  of  Chris* 
ttanity.  With  him  religion  is  wholly  subjective  and  in- 
nate, and  thus  incapable  of  deriving  its  ideas  of  divine 
truth  from  any  revelation  or  external  source  whatever. 
Not  only  does  he  distinguish  between  religion  and 
theology,  as  he  should  do,  but,  like  our  own  theist, 
Theodore  Parker  (q.  v.),  he  separates  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  flings  the  former  with  contempt  away  alto- 
gether. His  logical  consbtency  we  cannot  call  in  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  his  power  of  reasoning  has  been  com- 
mended alike  by  friend  and  foe,  but  there  is  the  more 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  premises,  which  are  chiefly 
some  palpable  and  isolated  sophisms.  He  denies  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  rejects  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  assails  the  canon  of  Scripture;  but  he  more 
wisely  espouses  the  Arminian  view  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  will  Indeed,  it  is  generally  and  reasonably  asserted 
that  his  estrangement  from  orthodox  Christianity  was 
caused  by  the  radical  Calvinistic  training  which  he  re- 
ceived in  his  youth.  While  his  early  religious  views 
are  laid  down  in  Phcuea  qf  Faiths  his  work  on  the  Soul 
is  the  most  complete  and  the  latest  expoe^  of  the  views 
in  his  maturer  years.  That  work  treats  first  of  the  ^  Sense 
of  the  Infinite  without  us.*'  It  shows  how  this  sense  is 
the  joint  fruit  of  awe  and  wonder  and  admiration,  as 
these  emotions  are  begotten  by  the  soul's  consciousness 
of  the  mysterious  and  sublime  and  lovely  in  the  facts 
of  its  environment.  These  are  the  preparation  of  the 
heart  for  love ;  for  they  are  antagonistic  to  our  selfish- 
ness. Even  the  domestic  affections  tend  to  multiply 
self,  rather  than  to  kill  out  selfishness.  Enthusiasm 
is  wanted.  Enthusiasm  is  the  life-blood  of  moralitv. 
The  sense  of  order  marks  the  next  stage  of  human 
aspiration;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  sense 
that  the  eternal  order  is  both  good  and  wise.  The 
sense  of  personality,  which  glimmers  in  the  first  senti- 
ment of  awe,  now  flcKxis  the  spirit  with  its  beams,  and 
culminates  in  the  soul's  sense  of  sin  and  longing  for 
enfranchisement,  evolving  under  natural  and  regular 
conditions  a  sense  of  personal  relationship  with  God. 
Out  of  this  sense  of  personal  relation  comes  *^  the  prayer 
of  faith,**  addressed  to  God  in  perfect  confidence  that  he 
will  hear  and  answer  it,  and  from  this  sense  is  bom  the 
sweet  assurance  of  immortal  life.  Such  is  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
earnestness.  This  work  was  superseded  by  Theism, 
which  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  to  his  own  school 
of  thought  aa  the  former  work  (see  Christian  Examiner^ 
May,  1866,  art.  iv).  Newman's  proof  of  God  is  pre- 
sented as  follows:  His  first  axiom  is  that  the  omni- 
present law,  which  we  discern  as  animating  the  universe, 
is  not  blind,  but  intelligent;  the  second,  that  God  must 
have  all  the  human  spirit's  faculties,  and  more  besides ; 
the  third,  that  God  observes  our  moral  actions,  approves 
the  right  and  disapproves  the  wrong;  the  fourth,  that 
if  he  approves  our  rectitude,  his  must  be  perfect ;  the 
fifth,  that  adoration  of  God  is  intrinsically  suitable  to 
man ;  therefore  such  adoration  is  pleasing  to  God.  These 
axioms  are  intuitive,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  ver> 
ified ;  and,  before  stating  them  as  axioms,  Mr.  Newman 
seeks  to  verify  them.  His  first  test  is  that  of  congru- 
ity ;  Are  they  self-consistent,  and  consistent  with  known 
facts?  His  second  test  is  that  of  universal  reason ;  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind.  His  third  is  that 
of  practical  experience.  A  postulate  from  these  axioms 
is  that  God  gives  spiritual  strength  to  them  that  ask  for 
it  in  prayer.  He  does  not  claim  this  for  an  intuition. 
But  we  pray  instinctively,  and  experience  tells  us  that 
we  never  pray  in  vain. 

"Who,  then— having  fafth  that  Gk>d  Is  the  fountain  of 
holiners,  and  approves  of  onr  vlrine,  and  enjoins  Its  ad- 
rancementr— can  doubt  that  when  we  pray  and  surrender 


oar  worse,  not  only  thereby  do  we  welcome  the  better 
that  1004  within,  but  the  living  Source  (»f  that  better  swells 
the  flood  of  his  preHence:  so  that  the  conscience  itself  h^ 
comes  sounder  and  purer  and  stronger,  broadening,  deep- 
ening, enlivening  the  Inward  moral  forces."— TMsm,  p. 
195. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  synopsis  that  there  is  much 
that  authorizes  our  likening  him  to  the  American  theist  • 
Parker.  In  many  respects,  however,  Newman  was  the 
superior  of  Parker.  The  latter's  method  of  reasoning 
was  less  formal  and  exact,  and  the  life,  too,  not  quite  so 
Christ-like  as  that  of  the  English  theist.  Newman 
died  in  1875.  Aside  from  Mill,  no  other  English  writer 
should  claim  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  theological 
student  n  F.  W.  Newman.  He  was  possessed  of  that  un- 
usual breadth  of  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments 
which  gave  such  eminence  to  Mill ;  and,  unlike  the  lat- 
ter, he  did  service  to  Christian  theology  by  his- valuable 
contributions  to  the  evidences  for  a  deistic  faith.  Like 
Mill,  Newman  shone  conspicuously  as  a  political  writer. 
He  also  figured  prominently  by  his  philological  attain- 
ments, and  was  especially  noted  for  his  mastery  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  particularly  the  Arabic  For  a  list 
of  his  publications  in  these  departments  we  must  refer 
to  secular  cycloposdias.  See  London  Quarterly  Review, 
1854,  July,  p.  234  sq. ;  Oct.  art.  i ;  WettnuMler  Review, 
Oct.  1858;  Oct  1870,  p.  220;  Eciectic  Review,  4th  ser., 
xxviii,  257  sq. ;  Fraae^t  Ma^axine,  xxxiii,  25S  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ne'wman,  Jonathan,  a  noted  pioneer  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  flourished  near  the 
opening  of  this  century.  Of  his  early  personal  history 
we  know  scarcely  anything.  In  1791  we  find  him  la- 
boring in  the  Wyoming  valley,  which  unites  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  and  later  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  form  ing  the  district.  This 
county  was  at  that  time  wild  and  sparsely  settled,  with 
scarcely  any  roads  and  many  destitute  people.  New- 
man by  indefatigable  industry  succeeded  in  rallying 
many  to  the  Christian  work,  and  when  the  district  was 
formed  eighty  members  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
it.  He  next  extended  his  labors  over  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  when  Garrettson  (q.  v.)  came  into  that  re- 
gion Newman's  preparatory  work  proved  more  service- 
able than  had  been  expected.  He  was  *'a  mighty 
preacher,  and  usually  in  the  advance  line  of  attack," 
and  wherever  he  went  he  made  friends  and  converts. 
Newman  died  and  was  buried  on  the  Otsego  Circuit 
about  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  See  Peck, 
Early  Methoditm,  p.  174  sq.;  Stevens,  ffist.  M.  E,  CK 
11,829,830.    (J.H.W.) 

NeiKrman,  Bamuel,  a  minister  of  colonial  days 
in  this  country,  was  bom  at  Banbury,  England,  in  1602, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxfuitl  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1620,  and  immediatelv  took  holv  orders  in  the 
State  establishment.  In  1636  he  emigrated  to  America, 
and,  after  staying  a  short  time  at  Dorchester,  now  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Church  at  Wey- 
mouth. In  1644  he  removed  to  Kehoboth,  and  there 
preached  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July  5, 1663. 
Newman  compiled  a  concordance  of  the  Scriptures  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  under  the  title  of  the 
Cambridge  Concordance  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1720,  foL). 

NeiKrman,  Bamuel  P.,  an  American  educator 
and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1796,  and 
was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1816.  In  1824  he  was  made  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  orator}'  in  his  alma  mater,  and  he  held  that  position' 
until  1839.  He  then  became  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  Mississippi,  and  died  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  oflice  at  Bane,  Mo.,  Feb.  10, 
1842.  He  published  a  Rhetoric,  a  treatise  on  Political 
Economy,  and  a  series  of  Southern  Eclectic  Readers, 

Newman,  &(alig,  a  much  noted  Jewish  scholar, 
eminent  as  an  Hebraist,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Posen, 
Prussian  Poland,  in  1790,  and  received  the  best  educa- 
tion that  fiould  be  procured  in  various  Jewish  oollegea 
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in  PftmijL    He  dedded  to  devote  himself  to  Mblical 
studies,  and  even  at  an  early  age  his  renown  was  so 
great  that  he  was  given  an  office  in  the  chief  synagogne 
of  Berbn.    He  went  to  London  when  about  twentv- 
eight  yean  of  age,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
minister  to  the  congregatioa  at  Hymonth  by  the  late 
chief  rabbi,  Dr.  Solomon  Herschdl.    Afterwards,  for 
many  years,  he  taught  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  would  have  had  the  title  and  salary  of  the 
pfofinaorship  had  not  his  religion  debarred  him  from  ac- 
cepting there  being  an  old  law  in  that  university  which 
predodes  all  other  than  Protestants  from  holding  that 
office.   Yet  fur  many  years  the  headis  of  that  university, 
by  their  own  example,  encouraged  all  requiring  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  to  study  under  him.  When  at  length  sev- 
eral converted  Jews  came  to  the  university,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave,  and  to  seek  a  home  in  America  at  an 
advanced  age.    Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  his 
pupils  in  England  was  Dr.  Tait,  the  present  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  no  doubt,  had  Newman  been  in  Eng- 
land, would  have  placed  him  upon  the  mixed  learned 
oommission  of  Christiana  and  Jews  now  engaged  in  re- 
vising the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible.    Com- 
petent authorities  pronounce  him  to  have  been  the  best 
Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day,  and  learned  rabbis 
did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  their  pontion  to  take  in- 
struction of  him  in  the  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  lit* 
erature.    The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Raphall,  Prof.  Marks,  of 
London,  and  other  eminent  Israelites,  were  among  his 
pupils.    In  the  United  States  Newman  found  no  official 
employment.     He  had  many  pupils  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  busied  himself  mainly  with  hia  own  writings,  on 
which  be  waa  engaged  until  the  hour  of  hia  death,  Feb. 
20, 1871,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Hia  works  consisted  of  a 
Hebrem  and  EngUA  Lexicon,  an  Engiuh  and  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  popular  work,  entitled 
The  Chalknge  Accepted,  being  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  and  Emendationt  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testamenf,    His  hist 
work,  which  he  had  but  just  completed,  is  still  in  man- 
uscript, and  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Bible,  with 
copious  notes,  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools 
and  private  familiesi    There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  his  advanced  age,  the  dose  application  he  gave 
to  this  work  hastened  his  end.    His  inteUect  waa  clear 
and  vigorous  to  the  last.    Selig  Newman  was  an  en- 
lightened man,  opposed  to  bigotry,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  staunch  Jew,  firmly  wedded  to  the  orthodox 
principles  of  hia  faith,  and  always  ready  to  battle  for 
Judaism.    At  one  time,  when  the  oonversionists  were 
most  active  in  England,  they  selected  their  most  com- 
petent advocate  to  challenge  the  Jews  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion.   Selig  Newman  was  selected  by  such  Israel- 
ites in  London  as  felt  an  interest  in  this  discussion  to 
meet  the  Christian  advocate,  and  he  did  so,  the  discus- 
sion being  carried  on  for  many  nights  in  public  at  the 
Freemasons*  UaU  Tavern.     He  afterwards  delivered 
sermons  to  the  Jews  for  many  Sabbaths  at  the  Jews* 
Free  School,  the  building  being  always  crowded  by 
anxious  listeners,  but  his  duties  at  Oxford  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  this,  to  him,  pleasurable  task.    His 
views  on  Christianity  are  embodied  in  his  The  Chal- 
ienge  Accepted,  a  book  worthy  the  study  of  Christian 
Apologists.     (J.H.W.) 

Ne^vmarket,  an  English  market-town,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  noted  in  English  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  seat  of  a  Church  council  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  held  there  in  July,  1 161,  by  Henry 
II,  king  of  England,  and  is  denominated  ConcUiim  apud 
Noeum  MercaUtm,  This  ecclesiastical  gathering  is  said 
to  have  recognised  the  papal  authority  of  Alexander 
III  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  declared  against  the  antipope 
Victor.  Binius  and  others  call  this  an  English  council, 
but  Labbe  (ConeiL  x,  1406)  contends  that  the  Novum 
Mercatum  is  the  Neuftanch^  in  Normandy,  in  the  diocese 
of  Rouen.  Inett,  in  his  ffistorp  of  the  Englieh  Church, 
ignores  this  council  altogether. 


New  Moon  (^^,  cho'deeh,  strictly  newneu;  folly 
tJ'jn  ©xH,  beginning  o/'the  month  [as  in  Numb,  x,  10 ; 
xxviii,  11],  since  ttJTtl  stands  likewise  for  "a  month" 
[q.v.];  Sept.  veofiffvia  or  vovfitiviai;  Vulg.  caiendcB, 
neomeni),  Fkstival  op,  a  regular  observance  among 
the  Jews.  Many  ancient  nations  celebrated  the  return- 
ing light  of  the  moon  with  festivities  (Isidor.  Orig.  v, 
38;  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  15,  p.  278,  Bip,  ed.;  Tacitus,  Germ, 
vol.  ii)— offered  sacrifices  (Suid.  s.  v.  avdoraroi ;  Meursii 
Grteda  Ferial,  v,  211  sq.)  and  prayers  (Demosth.  /« 
A  ristog.  i,  799 ;  Horace,  Odet,  iii,  23, 1  sq.),  feasted  (Hor. 
Ov,  iii,  19,9  sq.;  comp.  ConeiL  TruLcem,  62;  Mansi,  x, 
974),  and  made  merry  (Theophr.  Char.  5;  Doughtsei 
A  nnoL  ii,  188 ;  Spencer,  Legg,  rit.  iii,  4,  p.  1046  sq.).  In 
the  following  account  of  this  usage  we  chiefly  follow 
Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cgclopmdia, 

1.  CMraUon  and  Sanctity  qfthis  FestivaL—A\\  that 
the  Mosaic  code  says  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
two  passages  enjoining  that  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram 
and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  as  a  bumt-olfering, 
with  the  appropriate  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings, 
and  a  kid  as  a  sin-offering,  are  to  be  offered  on  every 
new  moon  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice,  and 
that  the  trumpets  are  to  be  blown  at  the  offering  of  these 
special  sacrifices,  just  as  on  the  days  of  rejoicing  and 
solemn  festivals  (Numb,  x,  10;  xxviii,  11-16).     It  is, 
however,  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
from  post-exilian  documents,  that  the  new  moon  was 
an  important  national  festival    It  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Sabbath  (Isa.  i,  13;  Ezek.  xlvi,  I ;  Hos.  ii,  8),  and 
was  a  day  on  which  the  people  neither  traded  nor  en- 
gaged in  any  handicraft-work  (Amos  viii,  5),  but  had 
social  gatherings  and  feastiiigs  (1  Sam.  xx,  1^24),  re- 
sorted for  public  instruction  either  to  the  Temple  (Isa. 
i,  18 ;  Ixvi,  28 ;  Ezek.  xlvi,  1, 8),  or  to  the  houses  of  the 
prophets  and  other  men  of  God  (2  Kings  iv,  23);  and 
no  national  or  private  fasta  were  permitted  to  take  place, 
so  as  not  to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  dav  (Judith  viii, 
6;   Mishna,  Taamth,  ii,  10).    The  /Ja'llel  (q.  v.)  wt» 
chanted  in  the  Temple  by  the  Levites  while  the  special 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  cele- 
brate new  moon  as  a  minor  festival    The  day  previous 
to  it,  i.  e.  the  29th  of  the  month,  which  is  called  Z'^7 
Win  tt55^"i,  New  Moon  Eve,  tf  irpovov/nipia  (Judg.  viii, 
6),  is  kept  by  the  orthodox  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a 
remark  in  the  Miahna  (Shebaoth,  i,  4, 5),  as  the  minor 
day  of  atonement^  and  is  devoted  to  fasting,  repentance, 
and  pniyer,  both  for  forgiveness  of  the  sins  committed 
during  i.he  expiring  month,  and  for  a  happy  new  month. 
It  is  for  this  reason  denominated  *pp  "^IB^S  Q*1^,  since 
they  say  that,  just  as  the  great  day  of  atonement  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  during  the 
year,  this  minor  day  of  atonement  is  ordained  for  the 
remission  of  sins  committed  during  each  month.    They 
resort  to  the  synagogue,  put  on  the  fringed  wrapper,  or 
Tallith  [see  Frinok],  and  the  phylacteries;  whereupon 
the  leader  of  the  service  recites  Psa.  cii,  offers  a  peni- 
tential prayer  (nt  D1^),  after  which  he  recites  Psa.  viii, 
the  prayer  called  Ashre  C^'no^M),  and  the  half  Kadieh. 
The  scroll  of  the  Law  (H'-iin  "^feD)  is  then  Uken  out 
of  the  ark,  and  bn"n,  or  Exod.  xxxii,  11-16;  xxxiv,  1- 
10,  with  the  HaphUtrah  (q.v.),  Isa.  Iv,  6;  Ivi,  l-«,  are 
read,  being  the  appointed  lesson  for  fasts,  aftier  which 
other  appointed  penitential  prayers,  together  with  the 
ordinary  daily  afternoon  service,  conclude  the  vespers 
and  the  fast,  when  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon  is  pro- 
claimed, which,  like  all  the  feasts  and  fasts,  begins  on 
the  previous  evening.    On  the  morning  of  the  new 
moon  they  resort  to  the  synagogues  in  festive  garments, 
offer  the  usual  morning  prayer  (rc^inu?),  inserting, 
however,  Numb,  xxviii,  11-16  in  the  recital  of  the  daily 
sacrifices,  and  the  prayer  M*ia*^1  hb^*^  in  the  eighteen 
benedictions.    The  phylacteries  which  are  wnm  at  the 
ordinary  daily  morning  service  are  then  put  off,  and  the 
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HaM^  with  its  appropriate  benediction,  is  recited,  all  the 
congregation  standing;  after  which  the  scroll  of  the 
Law  (niin  IBD)  is  taken  out  of  the  ark,  and  Numb, 
^xviii,  1-15  is  read  in  four  sections:  the  first  section 
(i.e.  ver.  1-8)  being  assigned  to  the  priest;  the  second 
(ver.  3-5)  to  the  Levite;  the  third  (ver.  6-10)  to  an  Is- 
raelite ;  and  the  fourth  (ver.  11-15)  to  any  one.  If  new 
moon  happens  on  a  Sabbath,  two  scrolls  of  the  Law  are 
taken  out  of  the  ark,  from  the  first  of  which  the  ordinary 
Sabbatic  lesson  is  read,  and  from  the  other  Numb,  xxviii, 
9-15,  or  Maphtir;  and  if  it  happens  on  a  Sunday,  1 
Sam.  XX,  18^2  is  read  as  the  Haphtarah  instead  of  the 
ordinary  lesson  from  the  prophets.  Unlike  their  breth- 
ren  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  (Amos  viii,  5),  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day  work  and  trade  on  new  moon. 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to  show 
that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of  holy  days, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sab- 
baths (Ezek.  xlv,  17 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  81 ;  2  Cbron.  ii,  4 ; 
viii,  18 ;  xxxi,  8 ;  Ezra  iii,  5 ;  Neh.  x,  88).    See  Festi- 

VAU 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a  sig- 
nificance and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation.   See  Trumpets,  Feabt  of. 

2.  Mode  of  ascertaining,  fa^t  ond  consecrating  the 
Neio  Moon, — As  the  festivals,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  are  always  to  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  nation  to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
which  was  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  Hence  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  from  the 
remotest  times,  ordered  messengers  to  occupy  the  com- 
manding heights  around  the  metropolis,  on  the  80th 
day  of  the  month,  to  watch  the  sky ;  these,  as  soon  as 
they  observed  the  moon,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to 
the  synod ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  they  were  even  al- 
lowed, during  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  to  travel  on 
the  Sabbath  and  profane  the  sacred  day  (Mishna,  Rosh 
Ha-Shana,  i,  4).  These  authorities  also  ordained  that, 
with  the  exception  of  gamblers  with  dice,  usurers,  those 
who  breed  and  tame  pigeons  to  entice  others,  those  who 
irade  in  the  produce  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  women  and 
slaves,  any  one  who  noticed  the  new  moon  is  to  give  ev- 
idence before  the  Sanhedrim,  even  if  he  were  sick  and  had 
to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem  in  a  bed  (^Rosh  Ha'Shana,  i, 
8, 9).  These  witnesses  had  to  assemble  in  a  large  court, 
called  Beth  Jazeh  (pty  n''a),  specially  appointed  for 
ir^  where  they  were  carefully  examined  and  feasted,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  come ;  and  when  the  authorities 
were  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  the  president  pro- 
nounced the  word  VllpQ,  Le.  /<  w  sanctified;  where- 
upon all  the  bystanders  had  to  repeat  it  twice  after  him, 
//  is  sanctified!  It  is  sanctified!  and  the  day  was  de- 
clared New  Moon  (Mishna,  Rosh  HarShana^  ii,  5, 7). 
On  beholding  the  new  moon  from  his  own  house,  every 
Israelite  had  to  offer  the  following  benediction :  "  Bless- 
ed be  He  who  renews  the  months !  Blessed  be  He  by 
whose  word  the  heavens  were  created,  and  by  the  breath 
of  whose  mouth  all  the  hosts  thereof  were  formed !  He 
appointed  them  a  law  and  time,  that  they  should  not 
overstep  their  course.  They  rejoice  and  are  glad  to 
perform  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Author  of  truth,  their 
operations  are  truth !  He  spoke  to  the  moon,  Be  thou 
renewed,  and  be  the  beautiful  diadem  (L  e.  the  hope)  of 
man  (i.  e.  Israel),  who  shall  one  day  be  quickened  again 
like  the  moon  (i.  e.  at  the  coming  of  Messiah),  and  praise 
their  Creator  for  his  glorious  kingdom.  Blessed  be  He 
who  renewed  the  moons**  {Sanhedrvnj  42  a).  Of  such 
importance  was  this  prayer  regarded,  that  it  is  asserted, 
''Whoso  pronouuceth  the  benediction  of  the  New  Moon 
in  its  proper  time,  is  as  if  he  had  been  holding  converse 
with  the  Shekhinah"  (A»dL).  To  this  prayer  was  after- 
wards added,  *^  A  good  sign,  good  fortune  be  to  all  Is- 
rael! (to  be  repeated  three  times).  Blessed  be  thy 
Creator!     Blessed  be  thy  Possessor!     Blessed  be  thy 


Maker  1  (repeated  three  times).  Ab  I  leap  towards  thee, 
but  cannot  touch  thee,  so  may  my  enemies  not  be  able 
to  injure  me  (said  leaping  three  times).  May  fear 
and  anguish  seize  them.  Through  the  greatneaa  of 
thine  arm  they  must  be  as  still  as  a  stone;  they  must 
be  as  still  as  a  stone  through  the  greatness  of  thine  arm. 
Fear  and  anguish  shall  seize  them.  Amen,  Selah,  Hal* 
lelujah.  Peace,  peace,  peace  be  with  yon**  {Sopkerim, 
ii,  2).  This  prayer,  which  during  the  period  of  the 
second  Temple  was  offered  up  by  every  Israelite  as  soon 
as  he  beheld  the  new  moon,  is  still  offered  np  every 
month  by  all  orthodox  Jews,  with  some  additions  by 
the  rabbins  and  the  Kabbalists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
b  called  in  the  Jewish  ritual  nsab  tS1^*^p,  Consecra* 
tion  o/the  New  Moon,  When  the  moon  was  not  visi- 
ble on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five  months  when 
the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the  month  was  con- 
sidered to  commence  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which 
followed  the  dOth.  According  to  Maimonides,  the  Rab- 
binists  altered  their  method  when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased 
to  exist,  and  have  ever  since  detennined  the  month  by 
astronomical  calculation,  while  the  Karaites  have  re- 
tained the  old  costom  of  depending  on  the  appearance 
of  the  moon.  Astronomical  knowledge  was  certainly 
acquired  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  unless, 
with  Michaelis  and  Jahn  (A  rchaoL  iii,  804),  we  find  a 
trace  of  it,  sufficiently  obscure,  in  2  Kings  xxv,  27  (compw 
Jer.  Iii,  88.    See  also  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  548  sq.). 

8.  Origin  of  this  FestivaL—TYuit  the  Mosaic  law  did 
not  institute  this  fesrival,  but  already  foimd  it  among 
the  people,  and  simply  regulated  it,  is  evident  both  from 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  its  commencement  is  nowhere 
stated,  and  from  the  words  in  which  the  sacrifices  are 
spoken  of  (^  And  on  your  new  moons  ye  shall  offer,"  etc. 
Numb,  xxviii,  11,  etc),  which  presuppose  its  existence 
and  popularity.  Several  causes  co-operated  in  giving 
rise  to  this  festivaL  The  periodical  changes  of  the 
moon,  renewing  itself  in  four  quarten  of  7f  dajrs  each, 
and  then  assuming  a  new  phase,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
its  reappearance  in  the  noetumal  sky  to  ancient  cities 
and  villages — the  inhabitants  of  which  were  consigned 
to  utter  darkness,  great  dangers,  and  "the  tenors  by 
night,"  during  its  absence,  since  they  had  no  artificial 
means  of  lighting  their  roads — combined  together  to  in- 
spire the  nations  of  antiquity  both  with  awe  and  grat- 
itude when  reflecting  on  these  wonderful  phenomena, 
and  beholding  the  great  blessings  of  the  new  moon. 
This  is  the  reason  why  different  nations,  from  the  remot- 
est periods,  consecrated  the  day  or  the  evening  which 
commences  this  renewal  of  the  moon  to  the  deity  who 
ordained  such  wonden ;  just  as  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  every  thing  were  devoted  to  the  Author  of  all 
our  blessings.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground  fur 
founding  on  these  traces  of  heathen  usage  the  notion 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  fhmi  the  Gentiles,  as  Spen- 
cer and  Michaelis  have  done ;  and  still  leas  for  attaching 
to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which  have  been 
imagined  by  some  other  writen  (see  Carpzov,  App,  CriL 
p.  425).  £wald  thinks  that  it  was  .at  first  a  simple 
household  festival,  and  that  on  this  account  the  law 
does  not  take  much  notice  of  it.  He  also  considers  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  thst  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  was  similarly  observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  veiy 
remote  times. 

4.  Lif«Ta<tire.— Maimonides,  Jad  ffa'Cknaka,  Hit- 
choth  Kiddash  ffa-Chodesh  (translated  into  Latin  by  De 
Veil  [Paris,  1669;  Amsterdam,  1701]  and  by  Witter 
[Jena,  1703]) ;  Abrabanel,  Dissert,  de  Principio  amti  H 
consecraiione  NovHunU  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  appended  by 
Bttxtorf  to  bis  translation  of  The  Cosri  [Basle,  1659,  p. 
431  sq.]);  Knobel,  Commentary <m JExodus and Ijcviticus 
(in  Kurtgefasstes  eiegetisches  Hamdbueh  turn  Alt,  Test, 
[Leipsic,  1858,  p.  681  sq.],  where  a  vast  amount  of  clas- 
sical infcMtnation  is  brought  together  to  show  that  this 
festival  existed  among  many  heathen  nations  of  antiq- 
uity) ;  Caipzov,  Apparat,  Hist,  Crit,  p.  428 ;  Spencer, 
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De  Leg.  HA,  lib.  iii,  dineit.  ir;  Sdden,  De  Ann,  Civ. 
HeiU,  W^  xi;  Miabna,  Rotk  ffa-Skana,  ii,  888,  ed.  Suren- 
hoa.;  Boxtorf,  Sffnagoga  Jvdmoa,  cap.  xxii;  Ewald, 
AUaikSmer,  p.  894;  Godworth,  On  the  Lor^s  Supper^ 
cspb  iii;  ligbdbot,  Temple  Service,  cap.  xL 

If  ew  Pelagians  n  the  name  of  a  Cbristiao  sect 
which  arose  and  spread  chiefly  in  Holland  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  advocated  Pelagian  views  in  grace  and 
free-wilL  They  are  sometimes  called  Pelagumi  Novij 
and  sometimes  also  Comorifte,  after  Theodore  Comar- 
tius,  secretary  to  the  States-general,  who  died  A.D.  1595. 

See  PftLAGIANS. 

Hew  PlatODiam.    See  NA>platoiiuic. 

Haw-Sohool  Presbyteiiaiis.  See  Psbsbt- 
TBBtAm,  and  Thbolooy. 

Hew  Cknith  'Wales,  a  British  colony  in  the 
aoiith-«asteni  part  of  Aostralia,  stretches  along  the 
SoHth  Pscific  Ocean  from  Gape  Howe  to  Point  Danger, 
and  is  boanded  on  the  north  by  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria,  and  on  the  west  by  the  interior  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Soath  Australia.  It  extends  between  lat  iS9 
and  97<>  80'  S.,  and  long.  141^  and  154o  £.  Its  greatest 
kqgth,  east  and  west,  is  about  780  miles;  greatest 
bRadth,  north  and  south,  6i0  miles.  The  area,  accord- 
ing to  an  oflidal  statement,  is  828,487  square  miles ;  ac- 
eotdiog  to  a  planimetric  calcularion,  believed  to  be 
more  correct,  808,500.  The  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  April  %  1871,  was  Ii08,981 ;  on  January  1, 
1878,  it  was  offieiflly  computed  at  589, 1 90.  The  colony 
of  QneensUmd,  extending  from  lat.  20°  to  80^  S.,  was 
formerly  the  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  was  separated  finom  the  latter  colony  in  June,  1859. 
In  IflTS  Kew  South  Wales  was  divided  into  118  counties, 
of  whidk  twenty,  which  have  been  settled  a  long  time, 
are  ealkd  the  oM  counties;  the  others,  called  the  new 
coimcies^  are  principally  in  the  interior.  The  coast-line 
frooi  Cape  Howe  to  Point  Danger  is  upwards  of  700 
miles  kmg,  and  presents  numerous  good  harbors  formed 
by  the  escnariea  of  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  colony,  stretching  as  it  does  over  eleven  de- 
grees of  latitude,  the  climate  is  very  various.  In  the 
northern  districts,  which  are  the  warmest,  the  climate  is 
tropical,  the  summer  heat  occasionally  rising  in  inland 
districta  to  120^,  while  on  the  high  table-lands  weeks 
of  aeveie  frost  are  sometimes  experienced.  At  Sydney 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  659.  The 
mean  heat  of  summer,  which  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  first  of  February,  is  about  9(P,  but 
it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeae.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  50  inches. 
sometimes  descends  in  continuous  torrents,  and 
the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fail  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succeasion.  Along  the  coast  for  800  miles  from  the 
noithefn  bomdaiy  the  soil  and  climate  are  peeuliariy 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that  plant  has 
alrMdy  been  cultivated  as  far  south  as  the  River  Man- 
ning (1st.  82^  &).  Farther  south  the  climate  is  more 
temperate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  all  the  grain  products 
of  Eoropew  Immense  tracts  of  land,  admirably  adapted 
to  agricnltare, occur  in  the  sooth-vrestem  interior ;  while 
in  the  aonth-cast  coast  districts  the  soil  ft  celebrated  for 
ita  licbneas  and  fertility.  In  the  north,  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  plants,  the  vine  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  and 
ptne-apfte,  bananas,  guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  and  other 
tropical  flrnita  are  pranced.  In  the  cooler  regions  of 
the  sooth,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaiB,  pomegranates,  melons,  and  all  the  British  fruits, 
are  grown  in  perfection,  and  sometimes  in  such  abun- 
dance that  the  pigs  art  fed  with  them.  Wheat,  barley, 
oata,  and  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  Europe,  are 
also  grawn.  Hitherto,  however,  agpriculture  has  been 
only  of  seeondaxy  importance,  the  predominating  inters 
est  being  the  pastond.  The  greatest  produce  of  the 
colony  is  wo<^  In  recent  years  wine-culture  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 


soil  has  begun  to  be  developed.  The  colony  is  self- 
governed,  with  a  governor  appointed  by  the  queen,  a 
responnble  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  perma- 
nent reudents.  The  capital  is  Sydney,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  94,000 ;  and  the  other  chief  towns  are  Parramat- 
ta,  Bathurst,  Goulbnm,  Maitland,  Newcastle,  Grafton, 
Armidale,  and  Albury,  with  populations  ranging  from 
8000  to  8000. 

New  iSouth  Wales  took  its  origin  in  a  penal  establish- 
ment formed  by  the  British  government  in  1788  at  Port 
Jaclcson,  near  Botany  Bay  (lat.  84°).  The  prisoners, 
after  their  period  of  servitude  or  on  being  pardoned, 
became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of  land ;  and  these 
''emancipists'*  and  their  descendants,  together  with  free 
emigrantB,  constitute  the  present  inhabitants.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  in  1787-8,  the  total  number 
of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain  up  to  1840, 
when  the  importation  ceased,  amounted  to  60,700,  of 
whom  only  8700  were  women.  They  were  assigned  as 
bond-servants  to  the  free  settlers,  if  ho  were  obliged  to 
furnish  them  with  a  fixed  allowance  of  clothing  and  food. 
In  1838  there  were  23,000  free  males  and  18,500  free  fe- 
males, to  22,000  male  and  2700  female  convicts ;  and  of 
the  free  population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists. 
Many  whose  progenitors  went  to  New  South  Wales  as 
prisoners  are  intelligent  and  estimable  members  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emancipists,  and  several  of 
their  descendants,  are  among  the  wealthiest  people  in 
the  colony.  According  to  the  census  of  1856,  barely  a 
third  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  was  bom  in 
Australia;  about  75,000  were  supplied  by  England  and 
Wales,  50,000  by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  5000  by 
Germany,  and  2000  by  China.  The  population  now 
(1874)  includes  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese,  many 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  nationalities.  From 
1866  to  1872  the  total  number  of  immigrants  exceeded 
150,000,  while  about  100,000  emigrated.  The  emigra- 
tion included  4917  Chinese,  while  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants  was  only  1520.  The  number  of  births  in 
each  of  the  seven  years  from  1856  to  1872  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  deaths,  and  in  1870  and  1871  it 
was  three  times  as  large.  In  appearance  and  character 
the  native-bom  part  of  the  community  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  of  the 
United  States.  As  regards  religion,  all  sects  are  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  each  receives  aid  from  the  state 
according  to  its  numbers;  but  state  aid  is  likely  before 
long  to  cease.  The  religious  division  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1871  was  as  follows:  Church  of  England,  229,248 ;  Prea- 
byterians,  49,122;  Wesleyans,  36,277;  Congregation- 
alists,  9258 ;  Roman  Catholics,  147,627 ;  Mohammedans, 
and  other  Asiatic  creeds,  7455 ;  the  remainder  belonged 
to  various  minor  denominations.  For  information  oon- 
ceming  the  aborigines,  the  native  animals,  botany, 
geology,  and  history  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  see  the  arti- 
cle Australia  in  The  American  CydopadicL  See  also 
Lang,  New  South  Walee  (new  ed.  Lond.  1875,  2  vols.) ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  p.  155;  BlackwoodTs  MaffQ" 
zine,  1852,  ii,  301  sq.;  Miiteion  Life  (Lond.  1866  sq.),  i, 
210  sq.,  251  sq.,  855  sq.,  406  sq.,  487  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Tefltament,  The  (yi  raiv^  Bia^n'^),  the 
general  title  appropriated  by  early  and  inveterate  usage 
throughout  the  Western  Chunh  to  the  latter  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures— to  the  collection  of  writings 
forming  the  authoritative  records  of  the  Christian,  as 
contrasted  with  the  earlier  Jewish,  revelation.  As  the 
various  questions  relating  to  th&  genuineness  of  the 
several  boolcs  of  the  New  Testament,  their  title  to  a 
place  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  their  special  character- 
istics, are  discussed  in  the  separate  articles  devoted  to 
them  [see  Cakon,  and  each  book],  we  have  now  to 
speak  only  of  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole.    For  the  title,  see  Testament. 

I.  Contents  and  A  rranffement^—The  New  Testament 
differs  remarkably  from  the  Old  in  this  respect,  that 
while  the  writings  comprehended  in  the  earlier  oolleo- 
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ttoa  nuige  over  a  period  of  a  thoosand  yean,  those  in- 
cluded in  the  later  were  produced  almost  oontempo- 
raneoualy,  within  the  compaas  of  one  generation — most 
of  them  probably  between  A.D.  50  and  A.D.  70.  The 
collection  consists  of  twenty-seven  writings,  proceeding 
either  from  apostles  or  from  persons  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  the  apostles  in  their  labors.  Five  of 
the  works  are  in  the  form  of  historical  narratives;  four 
of  which  relate  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth 
with  such  variety  of  form,  and  with  such  differences  in 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  materials,  as  seemed 
needful  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  readers;  and  the 
fifth  describes  the  formation  and  extension  of  the  Church 
by  the  ministry  of  the  leading  apostles.  Twenty-one 
are  epistolary.  Thirteen  of  the  letters  expressly  bear 
the  name  of  Paul  as  their  author;  nine  being  address- 
ed to  various  Christian  communities,  three — called  the 
Pastoral  Epistles — to  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  and 
one  to  a  private  individual  (Philemon).  An  anony- 
mous letter  addressed  *'to  the  Hebrews**  is  associated 
with  the  Epistles  of  PauL  Seven  other  letters — one 
bearing  the  name  of  James,  two  that  of  Peter,  three 
that  of  John,  and  one  that  of  Jude— 4ire  frequently  com- 
prehended under  the  common  name  of  Catholic  (that  is 
general)  Epistles,  as  having  been  intended  for  the  use 
of  Christians  in  general,  or  as  having  (most  of  them  at 
least)  no  express  individual  or  local  destination.  The 
volume  doses  with  a  prophetic  vision,  the  Apocalypse 
of  John. 

The  writings  thus  assodatod  in  the  New  Testament 
seem  to  have  at  the  first  glance  a  somewhat  uncon- 
nected and  desultory  character;  and  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  form  in  which  the  inspired  records 
of  Christianity  have  come  down  to  us  is  not  that  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  would  have  conceived  or  expected. 
The  Christian  revelation  has  not  assumed  the  shape — 
which  men  might  have  deemed,  a  priori,  probable  or 
desirable— of  an  abstract  system  of  truth,  of  a  formal 
didactic  treatise  elaborately  setting  forth  doctrines  in 
logical  order,  like  the  creeds  and  confessions  in  which 
men  have  striven  at  different  times  to  define  and  com- 
prehend the  fulness  of  the  scriptural  teaching;  or  en- 
joining duties  in  methodical  succession,  like  those  codes 
of  law  in  which  men  seek  to  provide  beforehand  for 
every  contingency.  Its  actual  form  exhibits  a  far  more 
admirable  accommodation  to  the  conditions  of  human 
nature — in  its  history  of  a  life,  its  records  of  personal 
experience,  its  teachings  by  concrete  examples,  its 
presenting  Christianity  in  action.  The  great  majority 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  a  revelation  is  given  have 
but  litUe  interest  in  pare  theory  or  relish  for  abstract 
truth ;  the  pattern  affects  them  more  than  the  precept, 
and  they  apprehend  the  more  readily  whatever  comes 
into  contact  with  the  wants,  feelings,  And  exigencies  of 
their  dailv  life.  The  form  of  the  New  Testament— 
mainly  narrative  and  epistolary— 4s  one  especially  fitted 
to  stimulate  our  attention,  to  enlist  our  sympathies,  to 
quicken  our  human  interest  in  its  contents,  and  to  bring 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  liome  .to  us,  not  as  sub- 
jects of  theory,  but  as  facta  of  experience,  as  personal 
and  practical  realities.  ^  The  book  which  shall  have  a 
deep  and  practical  infiuenoe  on  real  life  must  reflect  its 
image,  must  present  that  real  mixture  of  facts,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  which  is  found  to  exist  there.** 

But  we  have  to  recognise  in  the  'Composition  of  the 
New  Testament  a  further  peculiarity,  deviating  from 
what  we  should  perhaps  have  expected,  but  constitut- 
ing in  reality  the  mpst  remarkable  jevidenoe  of  the  di- 
vine superintendence  that  shaped  the  w<hole.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  present  no  formal  bond  of  unity, 
profess  no  absolute  completeness,  make  no  direct  claim, 
in  most  cases,  to  universal  acceptance.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  «eem  to  have  originated  independently  of 
each  other,  and  to  have  been  prepared  with  immediate 
reference  to  local  or  temporary  objects — to  the  special 
drcumstances  and  wants  of  churches,  or  even  of  in- 
dividuals.   Christ  himself  wrote  nothing;  and  we  do 


not  find  in  what  his  diseipies  have  left  any  profesMd 
design  of  giving  a  full  record  of  his  teaching  or  a  con- 
tinuous and  perfect  exposition  of  his  doctrine.  No 
apostle  or  evangelist  avows  it  as  his  purpose  to  furnish 
an  authentic  standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty 
for  all  future  time.  Their  works,  moreover,  bear  no 
traces  of  mutual  concert  or  prearranged  co-operaUon 
towards  a  common  object.  They  address  themselves 
to  matters  in  which  they  feel  a  personal  interest,  and 
to  persons  with  whom  they  have  more  immediate  re- 
lations; and  they  write  seemingly  with  reference  to 
these  alone,  betraying  no  consdousness  of  any  ulterior 
aim  or  further  destination.  Their  writings  present  the 
appearance  of  having*been  as  casual  in  origin  as  they 
are  occasional  in  form.  But  this  very  oocaaional  and 
seemingly  accidenul  character  impressed  on  the  iii» 
dividual  elements  of  the  New  Testament  as  human 
writings  will  be  found,  when  we  examine  them  more 
dosely,  to  yield  the  highest  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  whole,  and  to  furnish  varied  means 
for  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  their  truth.  The 
parts,  regarded  in  themselves,  seem  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary ;  but  the  whole,  which  results  fnnn  thdr  com- 
bination, reveals  a  unity  and  completeness  that  can  only 
be  explained  through  the  hidden  but  all-pervading 
agency  of  one  divine  Designer.  The  severs!  narrativea 
and  letters  have  been  obviously  produced  without  any 
concert  among  the  writers;  each  bears  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality and  independence ;  and  yet,  when  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  they  are  found  so  marvellously  to  fit 
into  each  other,  to  sustain  such  mutually  complementary- 
relations,  to  be  knit  by  so  many  links  of  connection,  and 
to  exhibit  so  entire  a  harmony  of  general  design,  that 
the  unbiassed  reader  cannot  but  recognise  in  their  deeper 
interdependence  a  providential  arrangement-,  and  refer 
the  whole  to  the  common  inspiration  of  one  and  the 
same  Spirit  guiding  the  several  agents  in  their  parts  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  gradous  purposes.  These 
occasional  writings,  proceeding  from  different  authors^ 
and  brought  together  from  different  localities,  con- 
stitute, when  combined,  an  organized  body  fitly  joined 
together  and  pervaded  by  one  inward  life.  "  When  it 
is  felt,**  as  has  been  wdl  said,  ^  that  these  narratives, 
letters,  visions,  do  in  fact  fulfil  the  several  functions, 
and  sustain  the  mutual  relations,  which  would  belong 
to  the  parts  of  one  design,  coalescing  into  a  doctrinal 
scheme  which  is  orderly,  progressive,  and  complete, 
then  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  conscious  contact 
with  the  mind  of  God ;  then  the  superficial  diversity  of 
the  parts  is  lost  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole; 
the  many  writings  have  become  one  Book;  the  many 
writers  have  become  one  Author**  (Bernard,  Bampton 
Lecture  for  1864,  p.  285). 

The  variety  of  the  individual  elements  that  make  up 
the  New  Testament  ser\'es  several  important  ends.  The 
different  parts  of  Scripture  thereby  illustrate,  support, 
and  explain  each  other;  and  it  thus  carries  within  it- 
self manifold  and  varied  evidence  of  its  truth  self-con- 
sistent, harmonious,  divine.  The  four  narratives  of  the 
life  of  Christ  present  that  combination  of  substantial 
unity  with  circumstantial  varie^  that  marks  the  tes- 
timony of  independent  witnesses;  and,  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  drcumstances  and  wants  of 
thdr  original  readers,  and  bringing  into  prominence 
the  different  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  character,  they 
at  once  supplement  and  confirm  each  other.  They 
present  to  us^  as  has  been  observed,  "  four  aspects,  but 
one  portrait;  for,  if  the  attitude  and  the  accessories 
vary,  the  features  and  the  expression  are  the  same.** 
The  Gospd  of  Matthew — according  to  early  tradition 
the  Hebrew  Gospel — exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ful- 
filling the  law  and  the  prophets;  that  of  Mark,  deriving 
its  lifelike  details  from  the  communications  of  Peter, 
and  written  primarily  for  Roman  use,  depicts  to  us  in 
rapid  but  vivid  outlines  Jesus  putting  forth  his  mighty 
power  in  action ;  that  of  Luke,  the  dose  companion  of 
Paul,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  world,  portraya 
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UtoM  m  ttw  Friend  of  num,  the  mAv&ul  8«vioiir; 
wbile  tbat  of  John,  written  kte  in  life  at  Ephcsns  for 
the  foUer  UMtraetiDB  of  thoee  abeady  within  the 
Ghmchf  completes  the  pieture  by  presenting  Jcaw  pre- 
enunentljr  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  revealing  to  us  the 
highest  aspects  of  his  teaching  in  the  ciicle  of  his 
chosen  discjpkw.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  find  that 
the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death  and  reeorreo- 
tkm  have  become  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  their  wgniflcance  is  proclaimed  and  their  pow* 
er  attested.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  is  followed 
hy  its  oigsnization  and  tiaining,  as  developed  in  the 
Epistlea  The  truths  announced  in  the  Gospels  and 
proclaimed  in  the  Acts  are  here  expanded,  defined, 
vindicated  in  opposition  to  error  or  misunderstanding, 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  manifold  relations  of  life. 
In  the  Epistles  we  find  the  diflbrent  aspects  of  the 
truth  apprehended  and  applied  by  men  under  various 
phases  of  experience  and  with  reference  to  various  exi- 
gencies; and  while  the  Epistles  thus  form  a  practical 
supplement  to  the  GKiopels,  they  are  complementaiy  to 
each  other,  and  fiU  up  through  their  oombinarion  the 
perfect  image  of  the  fidth,  hope^  and  love  represented 
by  I^uxl,  Feter,  and  John. 

From  various  eariy  notices  it  would  appear  that  the 
books  were,  as  was  natural,  first  grouped  under  the  two 
general  divisions  of  evangelic  and  apostolic  writings 
{thayyiXiov  and  o  dirovrokog  or  rd  amMToXixa).  The 
more  detailed  information  which  we  obtain  from  the 
oldest  extant  MSS.,  vendons,  and  catalogues  of  the  books 
given  by  the  fathers  exhibits  substantially  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  now  followed  in  our  Bibles.  But 
few  copies  contained  the  whole  New  Testament;  most 
fimquently  the  Gospels  were  contained  in  one  volume, 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  another;  while  the  Apocal3rpee, 
which  was  less  employed  in  public  worship,  was  oom- 
paiatively  seldom  associated  with  the  other  books.  The 
general  order  of  the  books  was  as  follows:  Gospels, 
AetB,  Catholic  Epistles,  Fiauline  Epistles,  Apocalypse. 
From  this  arrangement  there  are,  no  doubt,  individual 
deviations,  especially  as  regards  the  position  of  the  book 
of  Acts;  and  several  of  the  ancient  versions  and  most 
of  the  catalogues  place  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  they 
stand  in  the  English  Bible,  before  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  order  followed  within  these  larger  groups  seems  to 
have  been  from  an  early  period  veiy  much  the  same  as 
at  present.  The  four  Gospete  are  almost  constantly 
found  in  their  familiar  order;  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  exhibits  almost  the  only 
variation,  being  sometimes^^nd  indeed  most  frequently 
— inserted  before  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  sometimes  an- 
nexed at  the  dose  (see  Scrivener*s  Itdrod,  to  CriticUm 
ofN,T,p,  60,  etc).  The  arrangement,  in  the  case  of 
the  Go^iels,  was  probably  based  on  the  order  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  written;  in  the  case  of 
Panics  Epistles,  on  the  reUtive  importance  of  the 
churches  or  individuals  addressed.  The  Apocalypse 
has  alwajrs,  when  received,  been  placed  appropriately 
at  the  end.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  Provi- 
dence by  which  the  Church  has  been  guided  in  the  in- 
tenud  amingement  of  her  sacred  records,  so  that  they 
shall  present  a  consecutive  teaching;  the  main  outlines 
of  which  are  well  set  forth  by  one  who  has  recently  ap- 
plied himself  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  order  of  the 
Kew  Testament  in  this  respect.  The  New  Testament 
"begins  with  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  facts  of  his 
manifrstation  in  the  flesh,  and  the  words  which  he  gave 
from  his  Father;  and  accustoms  us  by  degrees  to  be- 
hold his  glory,  to  discern  the  drift  of  his  teaching,  and 
to  expect  the  consequences  of  his  work.  It  passes  on  to 
his  body,  the  Church,  and  opens  the  dispensation  of  his 
Spirit,  and  carries  us  Into  the  life  of  his  people,  yea, 
down  into  the  secret  places  of  their  hearts;  and  there 
translatos  the  announcements  of  God  into  the  experi- 
ences of  men,  and  discovers  a  conversation  in  heaven 
and  a  Ufe  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It  works 
out  practkal  ap^cations^  is  careful  in  the  deUils  of 


duty,  pfovides  for  difllculties  and  perplexities,  suggests 
the  order  of  churches,  and  throws  up  barriers  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil.  It  shows  us  tilings  to  come,  the 
eourse  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  the  dose  of  this  transient 
scene,  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  eternal  judgment,  the  new  creation,  and  the 
life  everlasting.  Thus  it  is  furnished  for  all  emergen- 
cies, and  prepared  for  perpetual  use"  (Bernard,  ut  tup, 
p.  81). — Fairbaini. 

II.  Early  History  of  the  TexU—l,  The  Original  Au^ 
tographs, — ^The  early  history  of  the  apostolic  writings 
offers  no  points  of  distinguishing  literary  interest.   Ex- 
ternally, u  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  other  contemporary  books.   Paul,  like  Cicero  or  Pliny, 
often  employed  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  to  whom 
he  dictated  his  letters,  affixing  the  salutation  **with  his 
own  hand"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  21 ;  2  These,  iii,  17 ;  CuL  iv,  18). 
In  one  case  the  scribe  hsus  added  a  clause  in  his  o¥m 
name  (Rom.  xvi,  22).   Once,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  apostle  appeara  to  apologize  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
autograph  which  he  addressed  to  them,  as  if  from  defec* 
tive  sight  (GaL  vi,  11).     If  we  pass  onwards  one  step, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  special  care  was  taken  in 
the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  from  the 
various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of 
transcription.    They  were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of 
the  gift.   The  original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perish- 
ed ;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providentiiu  pro* 
vision  against  that  spirit  of  superstition  which  in  ear- 
lier times  converted  the  symbols  of  God's  redemption 
into  objects  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).    It  is  certain- 
ly remarkable  that  in  the  controversies  at  the  close  of 
the  2d  century,  which  often  turned  upon  disputed  read- 
ings of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  apostolic 
originals.    The  few  passages  in  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  are  referred  to  will  not  bear  examine* 
Uon.    Ignatius,  so  far  from  appealing  to  Christian  ar- 
chives, distinctly  turns,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  to 
the  examples  of  the  Jewish  Church  {rd  apxoca— -cuf 
PMlad,  8).     Tertullian  again,  when  he  speaks  of  ^  the 
autkwtic  epistles"  of  the  apostles  (^De  Prater,  Hmr* 
xxxvi,  '*  Apud  quas  ipsss  atitAeiUictB  litters  eorum  reci- 
tantur"),  uses  the  term  of  the  pure  Greek  text  as  con- 
trasted with  the  current  Latin  version  (comp.  De  Monog, 
xi,  ^  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Greco  anithentico^y 
The  silenoe  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  is  made  more  strik- 
ing by  the  Impends  which  were  circulated  afterwarda    It 
was  said  that  when  t  he  grave  of  Barnabas  in  Cyprus  was 
opened,  in  the  5th  century,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the 
saint  was  fi)und  holding  a  (Greek)  copy  of  Matthew 
written  with  his  own  hand.    The  copy  was  taken  to 
Constantinople,  and  used  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
text  (Credner,  EinL  §  89 ;  Assem.  ^t^  Or.  is,  81).    The 
autc^praph  copy  of  John's  Gospel  {a^h  rb  iiwxfifiov 
rov  tifayyikitrrov)  was  said  to  be  preserved  at  Ephesus 
'*by  the  grace  of  God,  and  worshipped  (irpomewHTai) 
by  the  faithful  there,"  in  the  4th  century  (?)  (Petr. 
Alex.  p.  518,  ed.  Migne,  quoted  fVom  Ckron,  Patch,  p. 
5) ;  though  according  to  another  account  it  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
build it  (Philostoig.  vii,  14).    A  similar  belief  was  cur- 
rent even  in  the  last  centun'.     It  was  said  that  parts 
of  the  (Latin)  autograph  of  Mark  were  preserved  at 
Venice  and  Prague;  but  on  examination  these  were 
shown  to  be  fragments  of  a  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  of  the 
6th  century  (Dobrowsky,  FragmaUum  Pragente  Ev,  S. 
Marciy  177S). 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  apostolic  auto- 
graphs would  be  likely  to  perish  soon.  The  material 
which  was  commonly  used  for  letters,  the  papyrus-paper 
to  which  John  incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12,  iid  ^dp- 
Tov  Kttl  /ilXayoct  comp.  8  John  18,  dtd  fdXavo^  xat 
KoKafiov),  was  singularly  fragile,  and  even  the  stouter 
kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical  books,  were 
not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use.  The  papjrrus  firagments 
which  have  come  down  to  the  present  time  have  been 
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prowivd  under  peooliar  dreuunUuioeay  m  at  H«scahi* 
neum  or  in  Egyptian  tombs;  and  Jenane  notices  that 
the  library  of  Pamphilias  at  Gaaeraa  was  already  in  pert 
destroyed  (ex  parte  cormpcam)  when,  in  less  than  a 
centary  after  its  formation,  two  presbyters  of  the  Church 
endeavoied  to  restore  the  papjTus  MSS.  (es  the  eontext 
implies)  on  parchment  (**  in  membranis,"  Jerome,  Ep. 
zxxiv  (141),  quoted  byTischendorf  in  Hersog's  EncyhL 
^  Bibeltext  des  N.T."  p.  159).  Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv,  18, 
fttftfipava),  whieh  was  more  durable,  wes  proportion- 
ately rarer  and  more  costly.  In  the  first  age  the  writ- 
ten word  of  the  apostles  occupied  no  authoritative  posi- 
tion above  their  spoken  wonl,  and  the  vivid  memory  of 
their  personal  teaching.  When  the  true  value  of  the 
apostolic  writings  was  afterwards  revealed  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Church,  then  collections  of  **  the  divine  ora- 
cles" would  be  chiefly  sought  for  among  ChriBtian&  On 
all  accounts  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
autographs  perished  during  that  solemn  pause  which 
followed  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian Canon,  parallel  and  supplementary  to  the  Jewish 
Canon,  was  flnt  distinctly  realized. 

2.  The  Firti  Copier.— 'in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  (A.D.  808)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
wers  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object 
for  persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to  renegades 
who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred  books 
{tradUore$,  August.  Ep.  Ixxvi,  2).  Partly,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but  still  more  from 
the  natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
first  three  centuries  remains.  Some  of  the  oldest  extant 
were  certainly  copied  from  others  which  dated  from 
within  this  period,  but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed 
further  back  than  the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is  re- 
corded of  this  monarch  that  one  of  his  first  acts  after 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople  was  to  order  the  prep- 
aration of  fifty,  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  **oq  fair  skins  {iv  h^ipatc 
f^caroavivoic)  by  skilful  caligraphists"  (Euseb.  ViL 
ComtL  iv,  86) ;  and  to  the  general  use  of  this  better  ma- 
terial we  probably  owe  our  most  venerable  copies,  which 
are  written  on  vellum  of  singular  excellence  and  fineness. 
But  though  no  frsgment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  1st  century 
still  remains,  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  papyri,  which 
are  of  that  date,  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  caligraphy 
of  the  period.  In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 
rudely  <tivided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters 
ifinciaU)i  without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  worda. 
The  toto,  which  was  afterwards  $ubtciibedi  is  commonly, 
but  not  always,  adKrib^;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  ac- 
cents or  breathings.  The  earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
bear  a  general  resemblance  to  this  primitive  type,  and 
we  may  reasonaUy  believe  that  the  apostolic  originals 
were  thus  written. 

8.  EarUf  FarieKtons.— In  addition  to  the  bter  MSS^ 
the  earliest  versions  and  patristic  quotations  give  very 
important  testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the 
ant^Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  which 
are  found  in  some  of  tlie  most  ancient  Christian  writers 
are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  importance*  But  till 
the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century  this  source  of  infor* 
mation  fidls  us.  Not  only  are  the  remaina  of  Christian 
literature  up  to  that  time  extremely  scaaty,  but  the 
practice  of  verbal  quotation  from  the  N.  T.  waa  aot  yet 
prevalent.  The  evangelic  citations  in  the  apostolk 
fkthers  and  in  Justin  Biartyr  show  that  the  oral  tra- 
dition was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written  Ciospels 
(oomp.  Westcott's  Canan  oftheN.T.^  125^19&),  and 
there  is  not  in  those  writers  one  express  verbal  ciiatam 
from  the  other  apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenome- 
non is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies 
arose  among  Christians^  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed 
its  true  importance.  The  earliest  monuments  of  these 
remain  in  the  works  of  Irenieus,  Hippolytus  (Pseudo- 
Origen),  and  Tertullian,  who  quote  many  of  the  aigu- 


mcBtsoftha  leafing  adveiaaries  of  the  Church.  Chaigcs 
of  corrupting  the  sacrsd  text  are  uiged  on  both  sides 
with  great  acrimony.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (f  dr.  A.D. 
176,  ap.  Euseh.  U,  E,  iv,  28),  IrensBUS  (dr.  A.I>.  177 ;  iv, 
6, 1),  TeituUian  (dr.  A.D.  210;  De  Canu  CkrUH,  10,  p. 
886 ;  A  dg.  Mare,  iv,  v,  passim),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cir.A.D.200;  iSircMn.  iv,6,  §41),  and  at  a  later  time 
Ambrose  (cir.  A.D.  876;  Dt  Spur.  S,  iii,  10),  accuse  thdr 
opponents  of  this  offence ;  but  with  one  great  exception 
the  instances  which  are  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  accusation  generally  resolve  themselves  into  various 
readings,  in  which  the  dedaian  cannot  always  be  given 
in  favor  of  the  catholic  disputant;  and  even  where  the 
unorthodox  reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  was  widdy  spread  among  writers  of  diflferent 
opinions  (e.  g.  Matt  xi,  27,  **nec  FiUum  nid  Pater  et 
cui  voluerit  Filins  revdare;**  John  i,  18,oc— iyivviidif). 
Wilful  interpolations  or  changes  are  extremdy  rare,  if 
they  exist  at  all  (comp.  Yalent.  ap.  Iren.  i,  i,  6»  add. 
J^fori|r«c»  CoL  i,  16),  except  in  the  case  of  Mardon.  His 
mode  of  deding  with  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  his  school,  was,  as  Tertullian  sajra, 
to  use  the  knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation. 
There  can  be  no  reasoiuUile  doubt  that  he  dealt  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  with  whole  books,  and  that  he 
removed  from  the  Gospd  of  Luke  many  passages  which 
were  opposed  to  his  peculiar.Wews.  But  when  these 
fundamentd  changes  were  once  made  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  scmpuloudy  to  the  text  which  he  found.  In 
the  isolated  readings  which  he  is  sdd  to  have  dtered, 
it  happens  not  unfreqnently  that  he  has  retained  the 
right  reading,  and  that  Us  opponents  are  in  error  (Luke 
V,  14  om.  TO  i*ipoy\  GaL  ii,  6,  oIq  cvii ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6?). 
In  very  many  cases  the  alleged  eosmption  is  a  various 
reading,  mors  or  less  supported  by  other  authorities 
(Luke  xii,  88,  ivirtpiPn;  1  Cor.  x,  9,  XptorAv;  1  Thessi 
ii,  16,  add.  Uiovc).  Where  the  changes  seem  roost  ar- 
bitrary there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  interpolations 
were  not  wholly  due  to  his  schod  (Luke  xviii,  19,  6 
warqp;  xxiii,  2;  1  Cor.  x,  19  [28],  add.  Upd^vrovy, 
(Comp.  Hahn,  EvaHgeUaun  MareiamUf  Tbilo,  Cod. 
Apocr.  i,  40a-486;  Bitschl,  Da$  Evamg.  Mare.  1846; 
Ydckmar,  I>a»  Evang.  Marc  Leipdc,  1862:  but  no 
examination  of  Mardon*s  text  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory.) 

Sevend  very  important  condnsions  follow  from  this 
earitest  appearance  of  textud  criticism.  It  is»  in  the 
first  place,  evident  that  various  readings  existed  in  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authori- 
ties. History  affords  no  trace  of  the  pure  apostolic  orig^ 
inals.  Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the  first  varia- 
tions noticed,  which  are  often  extremdy  minute,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  primary  documents  still  left  we  may  be 
certain  that  no  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The  ma?* 
terials  for  ascertaining  the  true  reading  are  found  to  be 
complete  when  tested  by  the  earliest  witnesses.  Yet 
further:  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  variations 
which  wm  uiged  in  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
words  of  the  N.  T.  were  watched  with  the  most  jedous 
care,  and  that  the  least  differences  of  phrase  were  guard- 
ed with  scrupulous  and  fdthfd  piety,  to  be  used  in  af- 
ter^time  by  that  wide-reaching  criticism  which  was 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  firat  ages. 

^  Fir$i  Critical  Labort^-Ftmng  from  these  isohrted 
quotations,  we  find  the  first  great  witncMes  to  the  apos- 
tolic text  in  the  early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in 
the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (f  dr. 
A.D.  220)  and  Origen  (A.D.  184-264).  See  YsBSiONa. 
The  Greek  quotations  in  the  remains  of  the  origind 
text  of  Irenaus  and  in  Hippolytus  are  of  great  value* 
but  yidd  in  extent  and  importance  to  thoee-of  the  two 
Alexandrine  fathersi  From  the  extant  works  of  Ori- 
gen done  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T., 
with  the  exception  of  Jamesi  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  recurs 
rsnce  of  small  variations  in  long  passsys  proves  that 
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tbe  qootationi  wore  aecvntdy  made,  and  not  rimplr 
fiiMn  fucmofj** 

The  «vaDgdic  text  of  dement  is  far  from  pure.  Two 
eliief  caaiaes  contributed  eepeeially  to  corropt  the  text 
of  the  Goepela^-the  attempts  to  harmoniae  parallel  nar- 
latirea,  and  the  inilaence  of  tradition.  The  former  as- 
somed  a  special  importance  from  tbe  Dieiteuaron  of 
Tatian  (cir.  A.D.  I7a  Gomp.  Weetcott,  M-T*.  Canon,  p. 
858-86i;  Tiaehendoif  on  Matt  xxrii,  49),  and  the  lat- 
ter, whicii  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  rerjr  great  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr,  still  lingered.  The  quotations 
of  Gfemeat  suffer  from  both  these  disturbing  forces 
(Matt.  ▼111,22;  x,aO;  xi,27;  xix,  24;  xxiii,27;  xxr, 
41 ;  X,  26,  omitted  by  Tischendorf  Luke  ui,  22),  and  he 
seems  to  have  derived  from  his  copies  of  the  Gospels 
two  ssyings  of  the  Lord  which  form  no  part  of  the  ca- 
nonical text  (oomp.  Tischendorf  on  Matt,  vi,  88 ;  Luke 
xvi,  11).  Sbewhere  his  quotations  are  free,  or  a  con- 
fosed  Buxtmre  of  two  narratives  (Matt,  v,  45 ;  vi,  26, 82 
sq. ;  zxii,  87;  Marie  xii,  48),  but  in  innumerable  places 
he  has  preserved  the  true  reading  (Matt,  v,  4, 5, 42, 48; 
viil,  22;  xi,  17;  xui,  26;  xxiii,  26;  Acts  u,  41;  xvii, 
M).  His  quotations  from  tbe  Epistles  are  of  the  very 
highest  value.  In  these  tradition  had  no  prevailing 
power,  though  Tatian  is  said  to  have  altered  in  parts 
the  language  of  the  Epistles  (Eusebius,  ffitt,  Kedet,  iv, 
29) ;  and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  fnt  ftx>m  oor- 
raptkma  Against  the  few  fabe  readings  which  he  sup- 
povts  (e.  g.  1  Pet  ii,  2,  Xpicroc ;  Rom.  iii,  26,  'Itioovv ; 
viii,  11,  iiA  Tov  ivocr.  wv.)  may  be  brought  forward  a 
long  list  of  pawignw  in  which  he  combines  with  a  few 
of  the  best  authorities  in  upholding  the  true  text  (e.  g. 
1  Ptt.ii,2;  Bom.ii,17;  x,8;  xv,29;  lCor.ii,18;  vii, 
8,{k,86,86;  viU,2;  x,  24> 

But  Origcn  stands  as  ftr  float  of  all  the  ante-Nieene 
fathen  in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in  commanding 
genius,  and  his  writings  are  an  almost  inexhaustible 
storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text.  In  many  places 
it  seeuM  that  the  printed  text  of  his  works  has  been 
raodetnised;  and  tiD  a  new  and  thorough  collation  of 
tbe  MSS.  has  been  made,  a  doubt  must  remain  whether 
his  qnofatinns  have  not  snflered  by  the  hands  of  scribes, 
as  the  MSSh  of  the  K.  T.  have  suffered,  though  in  a  leas 
degree^  The  testimony  which  Origen  bears  as  to  the 
eormptioii  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  his  time  differs 
from  the  general  statements  which  have  been  already 
■ocieed  aa  being  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  scholar, 
and  not  the  plea  of  a  controversiafist.  ''As  the  case 
stands,"  he  says^  ''it  Is  obvious  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  copies  is  considerable,  partly  from  the  cateless- 
nesB  of  individual  scribes,  partly  from  the  wicked  daring 
of  some  in  eorieeting  what  is  written,  partly  also  from 
[the  diangcs  made  by]  those  who  add  or  remove  what 
seema  good  to  them  in  the  process  of  correction**  (Ori- 
gen, /•  Jfutt.  t.  XV,  f  14).  In  the  case  of  the  Sept.,  he 
adds,  he  removed,  or  at  least  indicated,  those  corrup- 
tions hy  a  comparison  of  **editionir  {Mointf;'),  and  we 
may  believe  that  he  took  equal  care  to  ascertain,  at 
least  for  his  own  use,  the  true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  though 
he  did  noC  venture  to  arouse  the  piefudiee  of  his  oon- 
tempocmries  by  openly  reviring  it,  as  the  old  trandation 
adds  (In  MatL  xv,  vet.  mC  ''In  exemplaribns  antem 
Nori  Tec  .  -nenti  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  faeere  sine  peri- 
cuk>  noQ  potavi").  Even  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  writings  of  Origen,  as  a 
whole,  oontain  the  noblest  eariy  memorial  of  the  apoe> 
tolic  text.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  pub- 
liahed  any  recension  of  the  text,  yet  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  he  wrote  out  copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his 
own  hand  (Bedepenning,  Origme$,  fi,  184),  which  were 
spread  widely  in  after-time.  Thus  Jerome  appeals  to 
"  the  copies  of  Adamantins,**  L  e.  Origen  {In  Matt  xxtv, 
86;  GaL  iii,  1),  and  the  copy  of  Pamphiltis  can  hardly 
have  been  other  than  a  eopy  of  Origen*s  text  (Cod.  H, 
Snbseription)h  From  Pamphilus  the  text  passed  to 
Eusebtns  and  Euthalius,  and  it  is  scarcely  rash  to 
befieve  thafc  it  can  be  traced,  though  imperfectly,  in 


existing  MSS.  as  C  L  (comp.  Griesbacb,  Symbolm  Cri^ 
Horn,  i,  Ixxvi  sq. ;  cxxx  sq.).  In  thirteen  cases  (Nor- 
ton, Gemrineneia  of  th»  GoipeU,  i,  284-286)  Origen  has 
expressly  noticed  varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels 
(Matt,  viii,  28;  xvi,  20;  xviii,  1 ;  xxi,  5,  9, 15;  xxvii, 
17 ;  Mark  Ui,  18 ;  Luke  i,  46 ;  ix,  48 ;  xiv,  19 ;  xxiii,  45 ; 
John  i,  8, 4, 28).  In  three  of  these  passages  the  varia- 
tions which  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our  Greek 
copies  (Matt  xxi,  9  or  15,  otc^  for  vltp ;  Tregelles,  ad 
k>c;  Mark  iii,  18  [ii,  14],  Af^^  riw  rov  'AA^.  [?]; 
Luke  i,46;  'BXi^a^er  for  Mapia;«;  so  in  some  Latin 
copies);  in  seven  our  copies  are  still  divided;  in  two 
(Matt,  viii,  28,  Fadaptiviiv ;  John  i,  28,  Brf^afiapqf)  the 
reading  which  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now 
widely  spread;  in  the  remaining  place  (Matt,  xxvii, 
17,  'l^ot>v  BapaPpdy)  a  few  copies  of  no  great  age 
retain  the  interpolation  which  was  found  in  his  time 
"  in  very  ancient  copies.**  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
Origen  asserts,  in  answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Lord  is  no- 
whera  called  "  the  carpenter"  in  the  Gospels  circulated 
in  the  churches,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading  in  Mark  vi,  8  (Origen,  e.  CeU,  vi,  36).  The 
evangelic  quotations  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  f^  from 
the  admixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present  a  confusion  of 
parallel  passages  (Bfatt  v,  44;  vi,  [83];  vii,  21  sq.; 
xiii,  11 ;  xxvi,  27  sq.;  1  Tim.  iv,  1) ;  but  there  is  little 
diflSculty  in  separating  his  genuine  text  from  these  nat- 
ural corruptions,  and  a  few  references  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  extreme  importance  (Matt,  iv,  10;  vi,  18; 
XV,  8,  85;  Marie  i,  2;  x,  29;  Luke  xxi,  19;  John  vii, 
89 ;  Acts  X,  10 ;  Kom.  viii,  28).  In  the  Epistles  Origen 
once  notices  a  striking  variation  in  Heb.  ii,  9,  x^P^Q 
^fov  for  x<iptri  3cov,  which  is  still  attested ;  but,  apart 
from  the  specific  references  to  variations,  it  is  evident 
that  he  himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  va- 
ried in  many  details  (Mill,  ProUg,  §  687).  Griesbacb, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  care 
(Meletema,  i,  appended  to  Comm,  Crit.  ii,  ix-xl),  seems 
to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  differences, 
while  he  establishes  their  existence  satisfactorily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen^s  time  tbe  variations  iii 
the  N.-T.  MSS.,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  attainable  date,  and  which  Origen  de- 
scribes as  considerable  and  widespread,  were  beginning 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 

Although  the  materiak  for  the  history  of  the  text 
during  the  first  three  centuries  are  abundant,  nothing 
has  been  written  in  detail  on  the  subject  since  the  time 
of  Mill  (J^oUg.  p.  240  sq.)  and  R.  Simon  {Histoire  Cri- 
tique .  .  .  1685-93).  What  is  wanted  is  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  collection  at  full  length,  from  MS.  au- 
thority, of  all  the  ante-Nicene  Greek  quotations.  These 
would  form  a  centre  round  which  the  variations  of  the 
versions  and  Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A 
first  step  towards  thb  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his 
Synopsis  Evv,  Matt.  Marc,  Lite,  .  .  .  1851.  The  Latin 
quotations  are  well  given  by  Sabatier  (BUfHorum  Sacro- 
rum  Latinm,ver8iones  antiqucBf  1751). 

ITI.  Characteristics  of  the  Early  Copies.— From  the 
consideration  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  N.-T.  text 
we  now  pass  to  the  Ma  of  MSS.  The  quotations  of 
Dion3rBius  Alex,  (f  A.D.  264),  Petrus  Alex,  (f  cir.  A.D. 
812),  Methodius  (f  A.D.  811),  and  Eusebius  (f  A.D. 
840),  confirm  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  type  of  text ; 
but  the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  necessarily  led  to  important  changesL  Not 
only  were  more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for  public 
use,  but  the  nominal  or  real  adherence  of  the  higher 
ranks  to  the  Christian  faith  must  have  largely  increased 
the  demand  for  costly  MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  current 
Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  smoother  and  fuller  constructions  were  substituted 
for  the  rougher  turns  of  the  apostolic  language.  In  this 
way  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid,  and 
the  same  influence  which  thus  began  to  work  continued 
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unintemrptedly  till  the  fall  of  the  EaMero  eupiK. 
Meanwhile  the  multiptication  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
Syria  was  cheeked  by  Mohammedan  oonqnesta.  llie 
Greek  language  ceoaed  to  be  current  in  the  West  The 
progiess  of  the  Alezaadnne  and  Occidental  families  of 
MSS.  was  thus  checked;  and  the  mass  of  recent  coiues 
necessarily  represent  tha  aocomulated  results  of  one 
tendeB<7. 

The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  afaready  been 
deocribed.  The  MSS.  of  the  4th  century,  of  which 
Cod,  Vatioafu  (B)  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  present  a 
close  resembUnce  to  these.  The  writing  is  in  elegant 
continuous  (capitak)  uncials,  in  three  columns,  without 
initial  letters,  or  iota  subscript  or  ascript.  A  small  in- 
terval serves  as  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are  no 
accents  or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer, 
though  these  have  been  added  subsequently.  Undai 
writing  continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century.  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  earliest  dated 
copy,  bears  the  date  949;  and  for  service-books  the 
same  style  was  retained  a  century  later.  From  the  11th 
century  downwards  curno«  writing  prevailed,  but  this 
passed  through  several  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  fix 
the  date  of  a  MS.  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  eariiest 
cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated  A.D.  964  (Gosp.  14,  Scriv- 
ener, IfUroduction,  p.  «S6,  note),  though  cursive  writing 
was  used  a  century  before  (A.D.  888,  Scrivener,  L  c). 
The  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  abound  in  the 
contractions  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  early 
printed  books.  The  material  as  well  as  the  writing  of 
MSS.  underwent  successive  changes.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellum ;  in  later 
copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Cod,  Cotton,  (N=J),  the  vellum  is  stained.  Pa- 
pyroB  was  very  rarely  used  after  the  9th  century.  In 
the  10th  century  cotton  paper  (charia  hombyctna,  or 
Vamascena)  was  generally  employed  in  Europe;  and 
one  example  at  least  occurs  of  its  use  in  the  9tb  century 
(Tischendorf,  Not  Cod.  Sin,  p.  64,  quoted  by  Scrivener, 
Introduction,  p.  21).  In  the  Tith  century  the  common 
linen  or  rag  paper  came  into  use ,  but  paper  was  "  sel- 
dom used  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at  the 
sera  of  the  invention  of  printing,  cir.  A.D.  1450"  (Scriv- 
ener, Introduction^  p.  21).  One  other  kind  of  material  re- 
quires notice,  redressed  parchment  (iraXt/iif/ijirroC)  charia 
ddeticia).  Even  at  a  very  early  period  the  original 
text  of  a  parchment  MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the  ma- 
terial might  be  used  afresh  (Cic  Ad  Fam,  vii,  18;  Ca- 
tulL  xii>  In  lapse  of  rime  the  original  writing  fre- 
quently reappears  in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and 
in  this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcription 
of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these  palimp- 
sest MSS.  the  most  famous  are  those  designated  by  the 
letters  C,  R,  Z,  ff .  The  earliest  Biblical  palimpsest  is 
not  older  than  the  6th  century. 

In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually  limited 
to  a  few  very  common  forms  (OC,  IC,  IIHP,  AA^,  etc, 
i.  e.  3c6ct  'li|4Tovc9  warripf  AavtiS ;  comp.  Scrivener, 
Introduction,  p.  48).  A  few  more  occur  in  later  uncial 
copies,  in  which  there  are  also  some  examples  of  the 
ascript  iota,  which  occurs  rarely  in  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus.  Accents  are  not  found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th 
century.  Breathings  and  the  apostrophe  (Tischendorf, 
Proleg,  p.  cxxxi)  occur  somewhat  earlier.  The  oldest 
punctuation  after  the  simple  interval  is  a  stop  like  the 
modem  Greek  colon  (in  A,  C,  D),  which  is  accompanied 
by  an  interval,  proportioned  in  some  cases  to  the  length 
of  the  pause.  In  E  (Gosp.)  and  B,  (Apoc),  which  are 
MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  this  point  marks  a  full  stop, 
a  colon,  or  a  comma,  according  as  it  is  placed  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  or  the  base  of  the  letter  (Scrivener,  p. 
42).  The  present  note  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century. 

A  veiy  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  supply  an  ef- 


fectual system  of  punctuation  for  poUie  reading  by 
Euthalius,  who  published  an  amngement  of  PanFa 
Epistles  in  clauses  {trrixot)  in  468,  and  another  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  490.  The  same  aRang»> 
ment  was  applied  to  the  Gospda  by  some  unknown 
hand,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  date.  The  method  of 
snbdivisiott  was  doubtlesB  suggested  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  poetic  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  written  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Sept.  The  great  examples  of  this  method 
of  writing  are  D  (Gospels),  H,  (Ep.),  D,  (Ep.).  The 
Cod,  Laud,  (E,  Acts)  is  not  strictly  stichometrical,  but 
the  parallel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged,  to  establish  a 
verbal  connection  between  the  Liatin  and  Greek  (Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home*s  Introd.  iii,  187).  The  arixoi  vary 
considerably  in  length,  and  thus  the  amount  of  vellnm 
consumed  was  far  more  than  in  an  ordinary  MS.,  so  that 
the  fashion  of  writing  in  **  clauses"  soon  passed  away ; 
but  the  numeration  of  the  orixoi  in  the  several  books 
was  still  preserved,  and  many  MSS.  (e.  g.  A  Ep.,  K 
Gosp.)  bear  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  older 
texts  thus  arranged. 

The  earliest  extant  division  of  the  N.  T.  into  seo* 
tious  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This  division  is  elsewhere 
found  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  Luke,  S.  In 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  is  a  double  division  in 
B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  hand.  The  Epistles  of 
Paul  are  treated  as  one  unbroken  book  divided  into  96 
sections,  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally 
stood  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Ephesians.  This  appears  from  the  numbering  of  the 
sections,  which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  preserved,  though 
he  transposed  the  book  to  the  place  before  the  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be  noticed* 
The  first  of  these  was  a  division  into  ''chapten"  (rc^a- 
Xaca,  rirXoi,  breves),  which  correspond  to  distinct  sec- 
tions of  the  narrative,  and  are  on  an  avenge  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  sections  in  B.  This  di- 
vision b  found  in  A,  C,  K,  Z,  and  mtwt  therefore  have 
come  into  general  use  some  time  before  the  6th  century. 
The  other  division  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Ammo> 
nius  of  Alexandria,  a  scholar  of  the  8d  century,  who  con- 
structed a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  Matthew 
as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped  the  parallel  pas- 
sages from  the  other  Gospels.  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea  com- 
pleted his  labor  with  great  ingenuity,  and  constructed 
a  notadon  and  a  series  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a 
glance  the  parallels  existing  to  any  passage  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Goepels,  and  the  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sections  as  they  stand  at  present,  as  well  as 
the  ten  "  Canons,*"  which  give  a  summary  of  the  Har- 
mony, are  due  to  Eusebius,  though  the  sections  soma- 
times  occur  in  MSS.  without  the  corresponding  Canons. 
The  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  and  the  Cottonian  fragments  (N) 
are  the  oldest  MSS.  which  contain  both  in  the  original 
hand.  The  sections  occur  in  the  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z, 
P,  Q,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Canons  may  have  been 
there  originally,  for  the  vermilion  {Ktwdfiapis,  Euseb. 
Ep.  ad  Carp,)  or  paint  with  which  they  were  marked 
would  entirely  disappear  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
parchment  afresh. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into  chapters 
came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It  does  not  occur  in  A 
or  C,  which  give  the  Ammonian  secrions,  and  is  com- 
monly referr^  to  Euthalius,  who^  however,  says  that 
he  borrowed  the  divisions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from 
an  earlier  father;  and  there'  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
division  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
published  was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilua  the 
Mart3rr  (Montfau9on,  BibL  CoisUn,  p.  78).  The  Apoca- 
lypse was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas  of  Cbeaazea 
alMut  A.D.  600.  This  division  consisted  of  24  Xoyot, 
each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  three  "chapten" 
(Ktpakaia), 

The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  their  nature 
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additions  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct  names  of 
the  Gospels  imply  a  oollection,  and  the  titks  of  the 
Epistles  are  notes  by  the  possessors  and  not  addresses 
by  the  writers  ('Wdt^vov  a',  /S',  etc.).  In  their  earliest 
form  they  are  quite  nmple,  According  to  Matthew,  etc. 
(fcard  Ma^^alov,  c.  r.  A.);  To  the  RomoM^  etc.  (vpiQ 
'P^ftaiovf,  jc  r.  X.)t  ^^'^  of  Peter,  etc  {Tlirpov  a); 
Acts  iff  Apostle*  (wpd^ue  dTroaroXMfv)  \  Apocalypae, 
These  headings  were  gradually  amplified  till  they  as- 
sumed such  forms  as  The  Holy  Gospel  according  to  John ; 
The  first  Catholic  Kpistle  of  the  hofy  and  aU^raiseworthy 
Peter;  The  Apocalypse  of  the  holy  and  most  glorious 
AposUe  and  EcangeUst^  the  belooed  virgin  who  rested  on 
the  bosom  ofJemSy  John  the  Divine,  In  the  same  way 
the  original  subscriptions  (vvoypa^i),  which  were 
merely  repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vague  tra- 
ditions as  to  the  dates^  etc,  of  the  books.  Those  ap- 
pended to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been  translated  in 
the  A.  Y^  are  attributed  to  Euthalius,  and  their  singular 
inaccuracy  (Faley,  Mora  Paulina^  ch.  xv)  is  a  valuable 
proof  of  the  utter  absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the 
time  when  they  could  find  currency. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  "twenty- 
seven  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents'* 
(^Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  61).  The  MSS.  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysostom  complained 
that  in  his  time  the  Acts  was  very  little  known.  Be- 
sides the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  parts  of  it,  there  are  also 
Lectionaries,  which  contain  extracts  arranged  for  the 
Chuich-eervices.  These  were  taken  from  the  Grospels 
(t^a77cXiffrapea),or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (irpa$- 
awjffroXot),  or  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
(ji'woirroKoevayykXia).  The  calendars  of  the  lessons 
{ovva^afHo)  are  appended  to  very  many  MSS.  of  the 
N.  T. ;  those  for  the  saints*-day  lessons,  which  varied 
very  considerably  in  different  times  and  places,  were 
called  fUfvoXoyta  (Scholz,iV.  7%  p^  458-493;  Scrivener, 
p.  68-75). 

When  a  MS.  was  completed,  it  was  commonly  sub- 
mitted, at  least  in  early  times,  to  a  careful  revision. 
Two  terms  occur  in  describing  this  process,  o  aVri/3aX- 
Xm^t  and  o  diop^t^rijc-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
work  of  the  former  answered  to  that  of  **  the  corrector 
of  the  press,"  while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical 
(Tregelles,  ut,  sup,  p.  8o,  86).  Possibly,  however,  the 
words  only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Sev- 
eral MSS.  still  preserve  a  subscription  which  attests  a 
reviuon  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though  this 
attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earlier  exemplar 
(comp.  'Hschendorf,  Jude  subscript^) ;  but  the  Coislinian 
fragment  (H,)  may  have  been  itself  compared,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription,  **  with  the  copy  in  the  library 
at  Gsaarea,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  holy  Pamphiliis" 
(oomp.  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  47).  Besides  this 
official  correction  at  the  time  of  transcription,  MSS.  were 
often  corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tischeodorf  distinguishes  the  work  of  two  correctors  in 
C,  and  of  three  chief  correctors  in  D^  In  later  MSS. 
the  conections  are  often  much  more  valuable  than  the 
original  text,  sb  in  67  (Ep.);  and  in  the  Cod,  Sinait, 
t)»  readings  of  one  corrector  (2  b)  are  frequently  as  val- 
uable as  those  of  the  original  text. 

The  wfftk  of  Montfau^on  still  remains  the  classical 
authority  on  Greek  Paleography  (^Palaographia  Grteca, 
Psris,  1708),thoiigh  much  has  been  discovered  since  his 
time  which  modifies  some  of  his  statements.  The  plates 
in  the  magnificent  work  of  Silvestre  and  Champollion 
(^Paleographae  Universelle,  Paris,  1841 ;  Eng.  transl.  by 
Sir  F.  Madden,  London,  1850)  give  a  splendid  and  £urly 
accurate  series  of  fsc-similes  of  Greek  MSS.  (Plates,  liv- 
xciv). — Smith.  Tischendorf  has  published  fao-siroiles 
of  several  important  texts,  especially  the  Codex  Sinai- 
tjcui^  and  furnished  in  the  Prolegomena  to  hu  X,  t. 
valuable  information  on  this  subject.  Scrivener's  /»- 
troduetum  gives  specimens  of  many  venerable  MSS. 
For  other  topics  relating  to  the  character,  form,  and  pres- 
ervatioa  of  the  N.-T.  text,  see  the  articles  CiUTicisaf, 


Biblical;  Grkex  Lamouaoe;  MAstvacBJm,  BiBU- 
cal;  Krckmsion;  Various  Rkaduios. 

IV.  Commentaries, — The  follovring  list  comprises  near- 
ly all  the  strictly  exegetical  helps  on  all  the  N.  T.  sepa- 
rately, exclusive  of  introductions  (q.  v.) ;  to  the  most  im- 
portant we  prefix  an  asterisk  (*) :  Chrysostom,  ffomUim 
(in  Gr.,  in  C^,  iii,  1  sq.) ;  Augustine,  Exegetiea  (in  Opp, ; 
also  tr.  Sermons,  Oxf.  1844-6,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Damianos, 
Kxcerpta  (in  Mai,  ScHpt,  Vet,  VI,  ii,  2^6  sq.) ;  Alulfus, 
ExposiHo  (in  Gregory  Magn.  Opp,  IV,  ii) ;  (jraroer.  Ca- 
tena (OxC  1844,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Valla  [Bom.  Cath.],  Ad- 
notationes  (Par.  1505,  fol;  Basil.  1526, 1541, 1545;  Amst. 
1688, 8vo) ;  Erasmus,  ildhoto/fones  (Basil.  1516,  foL,  and 
often  later:  also  in  separate  parts);  Cretan  [K.  C.], 
Commentarii  (Ven.  1580-1,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  often  later) ; 
Zeger  [K.  C],  StAolia  (Ck>lon.  1553,  8vo;  also  in  the 
Critici  Saai);  Zwingli,  Adnotationes  [on  most  of  the 
books]  (in  Opp,  iv);  Bullinger,  Commentarii  (Tigur. 
1554, 1587, 1598, 1600,  fol) ;  *Beza,  A  dnotatiottes  (Genev. 
1556,  1565,  1582,  1588,  1598;  Cambr.  1642,  foL;  Par. 
1594,  8vo);  ^Marloratus,  Expositio  (Par.  1561,  1564, 
1570;  Genev.  1588,  1585,  1598,  1596,  1620;  Heiddb. 
1604,  fol);  Strigel,  ffypomnemata  (Lips.  1565,  2  vols. 
8vo;  also  4to;  1588, 4to);  Flacius,  Glossa  (Basil  1570, 
1659,  Francf.  1670,  fol) ;  MonUnus  [R.  a],  Elucida- 
tiones  (Antw.  1575,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Aretius,  Commentarii 
(Morg.  1580-84^  11  vols.  8vo;  s.1  1589-96;  Par.  1607, 
fol;  Bern.  1612;  Par.  1618,  2  vols,  fol);  Sahneron  [R. 
C],  Commentaria  (Madrid,  1597-1602;  C:ol  Ag.  1604, 
6  vols,  fol);  Tossanus,  Commentarii  [on  certain  books] 
(Hanov.  1604, 1614,  4to) ;  Dnisios,  Adnotationes  (Fran- 
eck.  1612 ;  Amst.  1682, 4to) ;  also  his  Commentarius  Z>«- 
plex  (Franeck.  1616,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Dieu,  Ammad" 
versiones  (Lugd.  Bat,  1633^46,  8  vols.  4to ;  also  in  (7om- 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  Amst,  1698,  fol) ;  Piscator,  Com- 
mentarii (Herb.  1688,  fol);  Heinsius,  Exerdtationes 
(L.  a  1689,  fol;  Cambr.  1640, 4to);  Camerarius,  Cosi- 
mentarius  (Cambr.  1642,  fol.) ;  Leigh,  iinnoto/toiu  (Lond. 
1650,  fol;  also  in  Latin  by  Arnold,  Lips.  1782,  8vo); 
Hammond,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1653,  1659,  1660,  1680, 
1681,  1689^  1702,  ful;  Oxf.  1845,  4  vols.  8vo;  in  UUn 
by  Le  Clerc,  AmsU  1798,  fol);  Trapp,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1656,  fol;  1868,  8vo;  idso  In  his  Commentary 
on  the  whole  Bible) ;  Oell  [Socinian],  Commentarii  [on 
most  of  the  N.  T.],  supplemented  by  Schlichting  (Amst. 
1656,  fol;  also  in  other  forms);  J.  CJapellus,  Observa- 
tiones  [includ.  L.  C^pellus*s  SpicUegiwn]  (Amst.  1657, 
4to;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri);  Schmidt,  Nota  (Norib. 
1658,  fol);  Price,  CommentaiHi  (Lond.  1660,  fol:  also 
in  the  Crit,  Sac.) ;  Moras,  Notm  (Lips.  1661,  fol) ;  Pean 
[R.  a],  Commemaire  (Par.  1670, 8vo) ;  Quesnel,  Rejiea^ 
ions  (Paris,  1671  sq. ;  Amst.  1786, 8  vols.  12roo ;  tr.  ReJIecx 
tions,  Lond.  1719-25,  4  vols.  8vo);  Bauller,  Mark  und 
Kern  (Ulm,  4to,  vol  i,  1688;  vol  ii,  1684);  Baxter, 
Paraphrase  (Lond.  1685,  4to;  1695,  1702,  1810,  8vo); 
Przipcov  [Socinian],  Cogitationes  (Amst.  1692,  fol); 
Knatchbull,  Annotations  [on  certain  texts]  (C^amb. 
1698,  8vo);  Hure,  Canones  (Par.  1696,  12mo);  Pau- 
iutius  [R.  C],  Commentarius  (Rom.  1699,  2  vols,  fol) ; 
*Whitby,  Commentary  (Lond.  1708,  1705,  1708,  1718, 
1728, 1744,  2  vols,  fol;  1760, 2  vols. 4to;  also  in  several 
other  forms) ;  *Burkitt,  Notes  (Lond.  1704,  and  often, 
fol  and  in  other  forms) ;  Laurent,  Erlddrung  (Goth,  et 
Hal  1705-26,  4to);  «Michaelis,  Notm  (ed.  fil  et  Fecht, 
Rost.  1706,  1728,  4to) ;  Hunnius,  Thesaurus  (Vitemb. 
fol,  vol  i,  1706;  vol  ii,  1707) ;  Fabridus,  Observationes 
[on  certain  passages]  (Hamb.  1712, 8vo);  Hombergh, 
Observationes  [on  certain  passages]  (Traj.  1712,  4to); 
Bos,  Exercitationes  (Franc  1718;  Leov.  1781,  8vo); 
Beausobre,  Notes  (Amst.  1718,  2  vols.  4to) ;  also  Re* 
marques  (La  Haye,  1742,  4to) ;  Scultetus,  Paraphrasis 
(ed.  Borcholt,  Luneb.  1720,  ful);  Fox,  ErplanatioH 
(Lond.  1722-42,  2  vols.  8vo);  Albert,  Observationes  (L. 
K  1725,  8vo);  «\Volf,  Curw  (Hamb.  1725^5;  Basil 
1741,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Schottgen,  I/orm  Bebr.  [Talmudie 
illustrations]  (Lips.  1788,  2  vols.  4to):  Wall,  Notes 
[critical]  (Lond.  1730,  8vo);  Simon  [R,  C],  Remarks 
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(from  the  Fnneh,  Lond.  1730,  2  vob.  4to);  LtndMy, 
Notes  [extracted  from  earlier  writers]  (Loud.  1786,  2 
volB.  foL) ;  Menseheo,  N,  T,  ex  Talm,  iUiutr,  (Ltpa.  1786, 
4(0);  *Doddridge,  Expatitor  (Lond.  1788^7,  8  vola. 
4no ;  and  in  many  other  forms  since) ;  Guyse,  ExpotUor 
(Lond.  1789-^2,  8  vols.  4to;  1776,  1814,  6  vols.  8vo); 
Uardoain  [R.G.],  CommmiariM  (Amst.  1761;  Haj.  1741, 
foL);  *Bengel,  Gnomon  (Tubing.  1742,  1769,  4to;  and 
often  later,  both  in  Lat.  and  €renn. ;  transL  in  Garke's 
Library,  Edinb.  1867-8,  6  vols.  8vo;  and  enlarged, 
Phila.  1860-2,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Mardiant,  Exposition  [ex- 
tnwted]  (Lond.  1748,  foL) ;  Gill,  Expontion  (Lond.  1748, 
8  vols.  foL);  Heumann,  ErhUtrung  (Hanov.  1760-68, 
8vo);  *Wet8tein,  Commentariiu  (Amst  1761-2,  2  vols, 
fol) ;  Palairet,  ObtervaHones  (L.  B.  1762, 8vo) ;  Munthe, 
(nmerwOionei  [illnstr.  ft,  D.  Sictdos]  (Hafn.  1766, 12mo) ; 
Keuchen,  Admotata  (L.  &  1766,  8vo) ;  Kype,  Obeerva- 
tionu  (VratisL  1766,  8vo) ;  Krebe,  Obeervaiionet  [il* 
lustr.  ft,  Josephas]  (Lips.  1766,  8vo);  Damm,  Anmerk, 
(Berlin,  1766,  8  vols.  4to);  Grotios,  Annotaiinnes  (ed. 
Windheim,  Bel.  1769,  2  vols.  4to;  Gron.  1826,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Leaner,  (Hftervationes  [iUustr.  fr.  Philo]  (Lips. 
1777,  8vo);  Asbdowne,  Key  [on  most  of  the  books] 
(Caiiterb.  1777,  8vo);  *RosenmUller,  Scholia  (Korimb. 
1777-1881,  and  several  eda.  intermediate,  6  vols.  8vo) ; 
Knttner,  Scholia  (lips.  1780,  8vo);  Seller,  Erklar. 
(Erlang.  1782,  1822,  8vo);  Fischer  [R.  C],  ErUSr. 
(Prag,  1782;  Trier,  1794.  8vo);  Langendults  [Socin.], 
AanleeheHingen(Am8t.  1787,  foL) ;  Moldenbauer,  Eridar. 
(QuedL  1787  aq.,  2  vols.  8vo);  Rdper,  Exeg,  Handbuch 
(Lps.  1788  sq.,  and  later,  19  pts.  8vo) ;  Wesley,  Notes 
(Lond.  1790,  and  often  since,  12mo) ;  Gilpin,  Exposition 
(Lond.  1790, 4to,  and  often  since) ;  Kallmann,  A  nmerk, 
(Lemgo^  1790  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo);  Thiess,  Eriddr,  [Gosp. 
and  Acts]  (Hamb.  1790-1800, 4  vols.  8vo;  also  as  Com" 
maUar,  Halle,  1804,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  BoUen,  Anmerh,  (Al- 
tona,  1792-1806,  8  vols.  8vo);  KuhnSl,  Obsertfationes 
[illnstr.  fr.  Apocrypha]  (Lips.  1794,  8vo);  Weston, 
Commenis  [on  various  passages]  (Lond.  1796, 4to) ;  Wil> 
son,  lUustraiion  [archieological]  (Lond.  1797;  Camb. 
1888,  8vo);  Schnappinger  [R.  G.],  Erklar,  (MUnch. 
1797-9,  1807,  4  vols.  8vo);  Bahor  [R.  C],  Anmerh 
(Vlen.  1806  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo);  *Roppe,  Annotationes 
[completed  by  others]  (G5tt.  1809-21,  and  several  eds. 
intermediate,  10  vols.  8vo);  Preiso,  Anmerk.  (Leips. 
1811, 2  vols.  8vo);  Kistemaker  [R.  €.]»  ErUdr,  (MUnst 
1826  sq.,  8vo) ;  ^Bloomfield,  Critical  Digest  (Lond.  1826 
sq.,  8  vols.  8vo);  also  Notes  (Lond.  1880,  and  often 
later,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Boys,  Exposition  (Lond.  1827, 4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Schok  [R.  C.],  ErWxiL  (Prkf.  1828-80,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Uolden,  Expositor  (Lond.  1880,  12mo);  Marks, 
Jt»fieetions  (Lond.  1880,  4to);  ^Olshansen,  Commentar 
(Kdnigsb.  1830  sq.,  and  later,  7  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  in  Clarke's 
Cabinetf  Edinb.  1847-63,  9  vols.  8vo;  repub.  [except 
Rev.],  ed.  Kendrick,  N.  T.,  1866-8,  6  vob.  8vo) ;  Hard- 
man,  Commentary  (Dublin,  1880-2,  2  vob.  8vo) ;  Mrs. 
Thomson,  Commentary  (Lond.  1882,  2  vob.  8vo);  Bliss, 
Notes  (Lond.  1882,  12mo);  Bdckel,  ErUbO,  (Altona, 
1882,  8vo) ;  *Meyer,  Kommentar  (Gdtt  1882  sq.,  and 
later,  in  18  pts. ;  tr.  Edinb.  1878  sq.,  8vo) ;  a  Clergy- 
man, Comments  (Dublin,  1888-4,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Patten, 
Notes  (N.Y.  1884, 18mo);  Lisoo,  Erkldr,  (Berlin,  1884, 
1836,  8vo);  Reyworth,  Expositor  (Lond.  1884,  18mo); 
De  Wette,  Handbuch  (Lpz.  1886,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Penn, 
AnnotaHons  (Lond.  1886-^  2  vols.  8vo);  Alt,  Anmerk. 
(Leips.  1887-9, 4  vob.  8vo) ;  Dallas,  Guide  (Lond.  1889- 
46,  6  vols.  12mo);  Dalton,  Commentary  (Lond.  1840, 
1844, 1848,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1840  sq. ; 
Lond.  1860  sq.,  12  vols.  12mo);  Baamgarten-Crusius, 
Exeg.  Schriften  (Jena,  1844-8,  8  vols.  8vo);  Bisping, 
Handbuch  (Mniich.  1864  sq.,  8vo);  Morrison,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1868  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Commbntart. 
Newton,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Dec  16,  1808.  In 
1808  his  father  removed  to  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.  Under 
a  careful  training  at  home  his  stadies  were  carried  for- 
ward, both  claseacal  and  theological ;  and  thus  fully  pre- 


pared for  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  in  1824  by 
Shiloh  Presbytery.  In  1829  he  emigrated  to  Living* 
ston,  Madison  Co.,  Miss.,  where  he  taught  schotd  and 
preached  until  1836,  after  which  time  he  was  emploj^ed 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  stated  supply  to  the  fed- 
lowing  churches  saooessively :  viz.,  Osborne,  Spring 
Ridge,  Shongalo,  Oxford,  Middleton,  Grenada,  Clinton, 
and  Brandon.  He  was  a  close  attendant  upon  all  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  subjects  brought  before  Presbytery,  Synod,  or 
General  Assembly,  in  all  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  leader.  He  died  Nov.  27, 1869.  Dr.  Newton 
possessed  genius,  with  a  large  amount  of  common-sense. 
His  attainments  were  varied :  an  aocarate  scholar,  an 
original  thinker,  and  a  terse  writer.  At  one  time  he 
edited  a  periodical  entitled  The  TrueBaptitt.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  various  papers,  religions  and  secular,  and 
in  The  Eagle  of  the  South  he  published  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S.) ;  these  he  after- 
wards issued  in  a  pamphlet  form.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  192.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Newton,  Bphraim  Holland,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  in  Newfane,  Vt.,  June  18, 1787. 
He  spent  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  in  labor  with  his* 
father  in  the  blacksmith-shopb  He  had  a  special  fond- 
ness for  books,  and  while  at  work  making  axes  he 
always  had  a  book  before  him  on  the  forge.  He  fitted 
himself  for  college  at  the  Wendham  County  Grammar 
School  in  Newfane ;  g^duated  at  Mid<flebiiiy  Coll^pe  in 
1810,  and  at  the  theol<^cal  seminary  in  Andover.Mass., 
in  1818 ;  was  soon  after  licensed  to  preach  by  the  JEIaver- 
hill  (Mass.)  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers,  and 
in  1814  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Marlborough,  Yt.  His  ministry  in 
Marlborough  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was 
very  successful.  In  1883  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cbnrch  in  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1886 
of  the  Church  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  in  1848  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Cambridge  Washington  Academy, 
and  filled  this  position  with  great  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess until  August,  1848.  Having  a  fondness  for  the 
natural  sciences.  Dr.  Newton  gave  his  attention  early 
in  life  to  mineralogy  and  geology ;  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunities  he  had  to  collect  specimens  in  these 
departments,  he  gathered  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  private  cabinets  in  the  land.  In  1867  he  pre- 
sented this  cabinet  of  about  ten  thousand  specimens  to 
the  theological  seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  there 
spent  the  summer  months  of  several  successive  seasons 
in  arnmging  and  preparing  a  catalogue.  He  afterwards 
gave  his  library  of  about  one  thousimd  volumes  to  Mid- 
dlebury  College.  In  1860  he  returned  to  Blariborough, 
Vt. ;  and,  finding  his  Ibrmer  parish  destitute  of  the  Word 
of  life,  he  consented  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  time,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  gathering  materiab  for 
a  history  of  that  township.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to 
represent  that  people  in  the  Legislature  of  Vermont. 
While  in  the  disehikrge  of  his  duties  there  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  sickness,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  During  1868  and  1864  he  was  the  acting  pas- 
tor at  WUmington,  Vt.,  and  labored  there  until  his  death, 
Oct.  26, 1864.  Dr.  Newton  was  tall  in  person,  dignified 
in  appearance,  and  genial  in  manner.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  plain  and  scripturaL  His  sermons  were  modeb 
of  system  and  Scripture  illustration.  He  was  always  a 
man  of  great  industry,  and,  apart  from  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  to  every  interest  designed  to  benefit  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  agricultural  matters,  and  introduced  many  beneficial 
changes  in  the  mode  of  farming,  especially  in  sheep- 
ndsing.  He  contributed  many  articles  for  publication 
in  the  agricultural  Journals,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  Washington  County  Agricnhural 
Society.  He  excelled  in  the  natural  sciences.  He  de- 
livered several  sermons  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genens, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  ability  in  reconciling  geol- 
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ogriridiraTeUtiaD.    StaWiitat, PraL Bill. ALmimac 
VKi,  p.  lOe.     (J.  L.  8.) 

Nmrton.  Q9ort»,  ■  Pniitra  p«acb«r,  flouiiabcd 
DNF  the  midiUe  of  tbc  17th  century  at  London.  In 
106  be  WM  mlnntcT  of  St,  Uiry's  nt  Twinton,  and 
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d  gotpellci" 
■eal,  wu  duplactd  lot  B 
mbiiKB' of  cavalier  irmpathy.  W«  know  but  little  elae 
oTUeotgc  Newton.  He  died  neat  tbe  cIok  of  tfae  ITih 
QtoUtry.  Sea  Stanford,  Life  ofJoffk  CoUaui,  p.  !00; 
Sunghlon.  EtcUm.  HitL  nfUng.  {Ck.  oftke  BtMoratitm), 
i,I74:  ii,4W. 

Hawton.  Sir  Immo.  the  great  English  philoao- 
pber,  noted  for  hii  unrivalled  UtaiamenU  in  tnith^ 
matiea  and  natural  ecLence,  and  hia  many  diKoveiiee  of 
tbe  law»  of  nature,  fi^^ures  conspLcuoufily  also  in  the  d&- 
partmeat  of  metaphjsics,  and  even  in  theoli^y.  In- 
deed be  waa  as  great  a  writer  in  tbe  last-named  field  u 
hi*  generation  produced^  and  though  not  always  in  itricl 
accordance  with  the  most  cnoMrvalire  Chrinian  QTtbo- 
doxj,  be  ibone  (specially  a«  a  worthy  esatnple  of  Cbri*- 
lian  life,  and,  notwithttandiog  a  moat  unblteriDg  in- 
qniiy  into  nature's  l:iw,  itood  fast  alwaja  in  his  faith  in 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  which  be  made  as  much  (he  aabject 
of  aludy  as  any  Geld  of  science  to  tbe  developtoent  of 
which  be  devoted  himself.  Kewton  waa  boin  at  Colster- 
wunta,  Liucoluahiie,  Dee.  SS,  lSi2.    That  year  was  le- 
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breaking  oat  of  tbe 
e  Pariiament.  and  ia 
DO,  by  the  birth  of 


civil  war  between  Chatlea  I  and  I 
notable  in  tbe  hiatory  of  science, 

thk  aftenrarda  so  wonderful  uid  many-aineo  man.  it 
is  reaurkaUe  alio  *a  the  year  in  wbieh  llatiteo  died. 
Newlso'a  father,  who  was  pioprietor  and  hrmer  of 
Woolatfaarpe  Haior,  had  died  a  few  months  before 
Isaacs  birtb ;  and  it  is  said  also  that  Isaac  came  into  the 
wDiM  preowtorely,  and  was  so  imall  at  his  binh  that 
"Ukj  migbt  hare  put  him  into  a  quart  mug,"  but  he 
giadaally  attained  aiie  and  strength,  destined  to  enjoy 
a  Kigtmas  manhood,  aitd  to  survive  even  the  average 
mm  of  life.  Tbne  yean  alter  hia  birth  hia  mother 
mairied  again,  and  in  coaeeqaence  of  this  marriage 
Newton  was  left  under  the  care  of  hia  grandniother,  and 
waa  sent  at  tb«  woal  age  to  the  day  acbool  at  Skillinj^- 
taa  and  Stoke.  At  tbe  ago  of  twelve  ha  went  to  the 
pahUc  acbool  of  Grantham,  where  be  was  boarded  with 
Mr.  Oark,  the  apMbacaiy.  Here  he  was  at  Drat  very 
inauentive  to  his  atodiea,  and  waa  low  in  the  school  mi 
a  quarrel  wiUi  a  hoy  above  him  in  tbe  class,  who  had 
^h1  him  ill,  led  him  to  diligence  in  his  lessons,  and  he 
nee  above  hia  rival,  and  reached  the  head  of  the  clasa. 
During  hia  loaure  bonn  he  oocnpied  hinuelf  with  all 
anna  of  mechanical  coDCrivancea,  windoi  ills,  water-clucks, 
cam^n,  and  papa  kilaa;  and  among  hia  eatly  (aatea 


iwing  and  writing 


may  ba  mentioned  bia  love  for 

verses,  in  neither  of  wtiich  he  w  . . 

On  (be  death  of  hia  stepfslher  in  16fi6,  his  mother  came 
to  treide  at  Woolsthorpe  with  ber  three  children  and 
Isaac,  who  waa  now  in  bia  fiftcentta  year.  He  was  re- 
called fmm  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  Acoordingly  on  market-daya  be  was  aent  l« 
Giantham,  accompanied  by  an  aged  domeatio,  ritber  to 
dispose  of  laim  produce,  or  to  purchase  anch  thinga  as 
were  needed  by  the  family.  But  on  these  ooiaaiotta  it 
mora  frequenlly  happcoed  that  Isaac  slopped  by  the 
way-side,  watcblng  the  motions  of  a  water-wbael,  oi 
some  other  pLeoe  of  machinery;  or,  if  he  reached  the 
town  al  Orautbam,  it  waa  only  to  reeort  to  the  apothe- 
cary's garret  in  which  he  had  redded  wjiile  be  tttended 
the  gnmmar  scbool,  and  where  a  few  old  books  aJIbided 
him  amjde  entertainment  until  his  (rusty  companion 
summoned  him  to  tetum  boon.  On  one  occasion,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  market  with  com  and  other  prDdnna 
of  tbe  brm,  young  Newton  left  the  sale  of  his  goods  to 
a  servant,  while  ha  himself  retired  to  a  hay-Iolt  at  an 
inn  in  Grantham,  to  ruminate  over  the  pioUema  of 
Euclid  and  the  laws  of  Kepler,  in  which  litoation  his 
uncle  b^pened  to  And  him,  probably  meditating  discov- 
eries d  bis  awn  which  ahould  eclipse  the  glory  of  his 
predeoeesiHra.  These  and  other  instances  having  shown 
the  inutility  of  thwarting  hia  aiudioas  disposition,  be 
was  shortly  after  sent  back  to  Grantham  KhooL  How 
kmg  be  remained  at  school  this  second  time  dcxa  not 
appear,  but  when  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  yeai 
it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  lecommendation  of  hia  uncle,  the  Rev.W. 
AyBcough,whohadtMenhimselfedDcatedthere.  Isaac's 
matricutation  took  place  on  Jane  6, 1660,  the  year  in 
which  Dr.  Barrow  waa  appointed  to  the  Greek  pisfeac- 
orehip.  This  learned  man  became  young  Kewtoo'e 
most  trusted  friend  and  adviser,  and  no  doubt  stimulat- 
ed the  earnest  student  to  the  closest  application  (o  hi* 
hooka.  Newton  eapecially  devoted  himself  to  the  stody 
of  matbematica,  and  attained  a  great  pmflcieney.  In 
1664  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  aria ;  but  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Cambridge 
on  aeoount  of  the  plague.  This  temporary  inlenoptioD 
of  his  atodiea  is  meet  wngulariy  connected  with  one  of 
his  most  important  <UaeOTeTies;  for  in  his  retirement, 
ntting  alone  one  da.v  in  hia  garden,  tlie  accidental  ob- 
servation of  some  apples  falling  from  a  tree  excited  in 
his  mind  a  train  of  reflection  on  the  cause  of  so  simple  a 
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phenomenon,  which  he  paiwed  until  he  finaUy  elabo- 
rated his  gnuid  theory  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Re- 
tuming  to  the  university  in  1667|  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ahip;  in  1669,  the  mathematical  profesBorship;  and  in 
1671  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  It 
was  during  his  abode  at  Cambridge  that  he  made  his 
other  two  great  discoreriee — of  Auxions,  the  nature  of 
light  and  colors ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  scientific  studies 
finally  brought  out,  in  1687,  his  Phihtophiat  NaturaUa 
Principia  Mathematical  which  unfolded  to  the  world 
Newton*8  theory  of  the  universe.  In  that  year  also 
Newton  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  the  university  against  James  11 ;  and  in 
1688  and  1701  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the 
university.  H^  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in 
1696 ;  was  made  master  of  it  in  1699;  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  in  1708;  and  was  knighted  in 
1706.  When  George  I  ascended  the  throne  in  1714,  New- 
ton, although  then  a  very  aged  man,  was  a  great  favorite 
at  court  His  character,  his  reputation,  and  his  piety  had 
especially  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  queen-consort  to  George  II.  The  princess 
was  the  admirer  and  friend  of  students  generally,  and  at 
home  and  abroad  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  learned. 
Among  others  Leibnits  corresponded  with  her,  and  when 
the  two  philosophers  got  at  loggerheads,  because  each 
daimed  the  priority  of  discovery  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, or  the  method  of  fluxions,  though  in  truth  each 
invented  independently  of  the  other,  Leibnitz  ungra- 
ciously used  his  influence  with  the  princess  to  injure  the 
character  of  Newton,  by  representing  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  as  false  and  hostile  to  religion.  Locke  was 
involved  in  the  same  charge,  and  the  king  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  accusation  requested  an  answer  to 
be  prepaved  by  Sir  Isaac  and  Dr.  Clarke  which  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  king,  or  at  least  overcame  all  royal 
scruples  for  tolerating  heresy  in  the  British  realm. 
Newton  continued  to  enjoy  also  the  favor  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  her  Sir  Isaac  intrusted 
her  with  a  MSw  which  he  called  a  Chronological  Index, 
By  some  means  a  copy  was  secured  by  abbe  Conti,  and 
he  published  it  in  Paris  without  the  knowledge  or  leave 
of  Sir  Isaac,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  became  much 
involved  in  controversy.  He  was  finally  induced  to 
prepare  for  the  press  his  posthumous  work,  entitled  The 
Chronology  of  A  ticient  Kingdoms,  which  appeared  in 
1728.  Dr.  Hntton  says  with  reference  to  it,  *'  It  is  as- 
tonishing what  care  and  industry  Newton  employed 
about  the  papers  relating  to  chronology,  Church  history, 
etc ;  as,  on  examining  them,  it  appears  that  many  are 
copies  over  and  over  again,  often  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion." Says  Hagenbach  of  these  labors  of  Newton :  **  His 
predilection  for  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  precarious  cal- 
culations that  he  made  in  this  department,  have  been 
lamented  aa  a  sort  of  wandering  of  his  great  mind.  Pos- 
aibly  he  did  err  here,  as  every  mortal  does,  but  this  pref- 
erence for  the  Revelation  of  John  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  reverence  for  the  divine  revelation  of 
Christianity  in  general.  The  proofs  by  which  he  sup- 
ported Christianity  were  possibly  not  always  valid,  be- 
cause mathematical  demonstration  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient in  this  department,  and  leads  us  astray  rather  than 
advances  us.  But  his  most  eloquent  apology  is  furnished 
us  in  the  simple  phenomenon  itself,  that  the  man  who 
measured  and  weighed  the  highest  laws  of  nature  with 
gigantic  intellect  humbly  submitted  in  that  department 
where  the  secular  wisdom  which  derives  all  its  knowl- 
edge of  nature  from  lexicons  and  penny  magazines  lifts 
its  head  in  extreme  pride"  (Ch.  ffitt,  \Sth  and  19/A  Cent,  i, 
826).  Sir  Isaac  died  March  20, 1727.  According  to  Biot, 
he  was  out  of  his  mind  more  or  less  in  the  years  1692 
and  1698  while  a  resident  at  Cambridge;  yet  this  state- 
ment seems  unreasonable,  however  much  credit  it  may 
have  received  in  this  or  in  the  last  century,  for  it  was 
during  the  time  that  Biot  claims  Newton  to  have  been 
subject  to  mental  aberration  that  he  wrote  his  four  cele- 
brated letters  On  the  Exittence  qfthe  Deitg,  at  the  ex- 


press request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  various  scientific  eiaaya 
which  Brewster  has  printed  in  an  appendix  to  hia  l^e. 
The  great  philosopher's  remains  received  a  reeting-pliice 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  magnificent  naoaument 
was  erected  in  a  conspicnoua  place  to  his  memory  in  1781 , 
with  a  Latin  inscription  concluding  thus:  **  Let  mortals 
congratulate  themselves  that  so  great  an  ornament  of 
human  nature  has  existed."  A  magnificent  full-length 
statue  of  the  philosopher,  executed  by  Roubilliac,  was 
erected  in  1765  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  This  work  was  assisted  by  a  cast  of  the 
face  taken  after  death,  which  is  preserved  in  the  univer> 
sity  library  at  Cambridge. 

In  person  Newton  was  short  but  well-set,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulence.  His  hair  was  abundant,  and  white 
as  silver,  without  baldness.  His  eye  was  bright  and 
penetrating  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life ; 
but  his  countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited 
much  expectation  in  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown. 
In  his  conversation  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
either  very  remarkable  or  agreeable ;  but  we  hav%  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Peroberton  that  ^  neither  his  age  nor 
his  universal  reputation  had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opin- 
ion, or  in  any  degree  elated."  Ascribing  whatever  he 
had  accomplished  to  the  effect  of  patient  and  continu- 
ous thought  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  genius  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he  looked  upon  him- 
self and  his  labors  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  both  he  and  they  were  regarded  by  mankind. 
^'I  know  not,"  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before  his 
death, "what  I  may  appear  to  the  world;  but  to  my- 
self I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me" 
(Turner,  CoUectiom  relative  to  the  Town  of  Grantham). 
But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of  human 
knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labors,  when 
compared  with  those  of  bu  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert  and 
vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  eariier  publication  of 
his  discoveries,  he  bad  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode 
of  establishing  the  undoubted  priority  of  his  daim. 
Such  a  course,  by  changing  the  current  of  events,  would 
have  left  him  less  open  to  the  charge  of  having  disre- 
garded the  claims  of  others,  or  of  having  snffereid  their 
reputation  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  acts  of  his  colleagues.  To  judge  of  Newton  from 
the  life  of  him  recently  published  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, we  should  almost  infer  that  his  morel  character 
had  suffered  from  no  instance  of  hnman  infirmity,  and 
that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed 
the  general  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 

Sir  Isaac*s  principal  theological  works  are,  ObeerpoHons 
on  the  Prophedet  offfofy  Writ,  viz,  JJamel  and  the  ApoC' 
alypee,  and  his  Hittorical  A  ccount  of  two  notable  Corrupt 
tione  of  Scripture,  mainly  composed  prior  to  1690,  Ixit 
finished  in  that  year,  and  first  published  in  1764  under 
the  erroneous  title  of  Two  Letter*  to  Mr,  Clarke^  late 
Divinity  Professor  of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland 
(1784).  It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  entire 
in  Horsley*s  edition  of  Newton's  works,  under  the  title, 
Historical  A  ccount  of  two  notable  Campions  of  Script' 
vre,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  That  friend  was  probably 
Locke,  the  philosopher.  In  this  work  Sir  Isaac  consid- 
ers the  two  noted  texts,  1  John  v,  7,  and  1  Tim.  iii,  16. 
The  former  he  attempts  to  prove  spurious,  and  the  lat- 
ter he  considers  a  false  reading.  A  portion  of  the  work 
was  commented  on  by  the  Rev.  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  in 
The  great  Mystery  of  Godliness  Incontrovertible,  or  Sir 
/.  Newton  and  the  Socimans  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to 
prove  a  Corruption  in  the  Text  1  Tim,  iO,  16  (1880, 
8vo).  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  first  edition  of  his 
Life  ofNewlfn,  denied  that  Newton  was  unorthodox  in 
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tint  lie  tpwmhitwl  aweh  ragarding  the  o/toownoct  and 
most  here  enlerUined  Arien  views.  Yet  Brewster  in- 
astB  that  NewtoD  ''was  a  sincere  and  hnmble  believer 
in  the  leadmp  doetrvnu  of  oar  religion,  and  lived  oon- 
fanoMbij  to  its  precepts.  •  .  .  Cherishing  its  doctrines 
and  leaning  on  its  pr6mise8,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  it 
was  hie  delight,  to  apply  to  it  (u  e.  Christian  truth) 
that  intellectttal  strength  which  had  successfully  sor- 
moanted  the  difficulties  of  the  material  universe.  «  .  . 
He  added  to  the  cload  of  witnesses  the  brightest  name 
of  ancient  or  modem  times."  Sir  Isaac's  chief  contri- 
bution to  metaphysics  was  in  the  form  of  a  scholium  to 
the  seoood  edition  of  the  Prmcipia  (1718)  respecting 
space  and  doiation,  which  was  subsequently  expanded 
into  an  a  priori  aigument  by  Dr.  £k  Clarlie  and  the 
phikMophers  of  his  school.  It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that 
the  subsequent  deviation  from  Locke's  principles, and 
methodf  or,  more  properly,  the  recognidon  of  an  appro- 
printe  aphoe  for  a  priori  truth,  for  which  Locke's  anal- 
y«8  has  failed  to  provide,  should  have  been  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  these  two  eminent  physTcists. 
The  fittt  cannot  be  questioned  that  speculative  philoso- 
phy aaserted  a  wider  range  of  inquiry  for  itself  under 
the  impnke  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the 
theologians  and  philosophers  of  his  school  (see  Stewart, 
PreL  Ditt,  pt.  ii,  sec  8).  The  principal  works  of  New- 
ton were  collected  and  published  by  Dr.  Uorsley,  under 
the  title  of  yewtoni  Opera  qua  extant  omnia  (Lond. 
1779-^  5  vols.  4tn).  In  the  foregoing  list,  where  a 
work  had  been  reprinted  in  Horsley's  edition,  reference 
is  made  to  the  I'olnme.  The  following  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  first  printed  in  Horsley's  edition:  tome  i, 
''Excerpta  qundam  ex  Epistolis  Newtoni  ad  Series 
Flnxionesqne  pertinentia;"  ''Aitis  Analytics  Spedmi- 
oa,  vel  Gieometria  Analytica."  Tome  iii,  ''Theoria  Lu- 
Dte.**  Tome  iv,  ^  Letters  on  various  Subjects  in  Natural 
Phikieophy,  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Royal  Society;"  ''Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on 
the  Cause  of  Gravitation;"  "Tabulas  due,  Colorum  al- 
tera, altera  Sefractionum;"  "De  Problematibus  Ber- 
nouUlianisf  "Propositions  for  determining  the  Motion 
of  a  body  mrged  by  two  Central  Forces:"  " Four  Letters 
to  Dr.  Bentley;"  "Commercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johan- 
nis  Online,  et  aliomm,  de  Analysi  Promote"  (first  pub- 
lished by  the  Boyal  Society  in  1718 :  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared in  1722) ;  "  Additamenta  Commercii  EpistolicL" 
Tone  V,  "A  short  Chronicle  from  a  Manuscript,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  D.  Ekins,  dean  of  Cariisle."  The 
minor  works  of  Nem'ton  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Opuicula  Matkemaiiea,  PkHo^ 
topkiea,  el  PkHoloffica ;  eoUtgit  partitnque  /Mtine  fvr- 
Ht  ate  reeeneuit  JoL  CanHUirmeue  (Laus.  et  Genev.  8  vols. 
4to).  After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  executors  to  examine  his  manuscripts 
and  papers,  and  to  select  such  as  he  deemed  adapted  for 
poblieatioo.  They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  con- 
sist of  a  great  number  of  sheets.  But  many  of  those  on 
theological  subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again, 
and  with  veiy  slight  variationik  Of  these  manuscripts 
the  only  ones  which  Dr.  Pellet  deemed  fit  to  be  printed 
were  the  "Chronology"  and  "An  Abstract  of  the  Chro- 
nology," the  former  in  ninety-two,  the  latter  in  twelve 
half-sheeta  folia  At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
lor  farther  consideration  those  entitled  "  De  Motu  Cor- 
porum,"  "  Paradoxical  Questions  concerning  Athana- 
sius,"  "  History  of  the  Prophecies,"  and  a  bundle  of 
loose  mathematical  papers.  A  catalogue  of  these  man- 
uscripts was  appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit 
to  the  administrators  of  Newton,  wherein  he  binds  him- 
self to  aceoont  for  any  profit  he  may  make  by  their  pnb- 
lication.  A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Button's  Die- 
tiomarjf.  Those  on  theological  subjects  are,  with  many 
other  Newton  papers,  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Portsmooth.  The  valuable  ooUection  of  letters  between 
Newton  and  Cotes,  relative  to  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  iViMcyia,  preserved  in  the  libiary 


of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  published  in  1851 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  Edleston ;  the  corre- 
spondence of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  Millings 
ton  is  in  the  possession  of  lord  Braybrooke;  and  other 
manuscripts  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  See 
Brewster,  Life  of  Newton  (Lond.  1831, 12mo);  entirely 
rewritten  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writ- 
ingt,  and  Discoveriet  of  Sir  I$aac  Newton  (1855, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Biot,  Life^  in  the  Biog,  Unhert,  s.  v. ;  Turner, 
Coiieetione  for  the  Hist,  of  GraMham,  containing  the 
papers  forwarded  to  FonteneUe  by  Conduit,  the  husband 
of  Newton's  niece,  and  Dr.  Stnke'ley 's  i4cot>un<  of  the  In- 
fancy  of  Newton^  ynitt^n  in  1727;  FonteneUe,  "^logo 
de  Newton,"  (Euvree  divereei  (La  Haye,  1729, 4to),  t  iii ; 
Bioffraphia  Britanaica,  s.  v.;  Birch,  Hist,  of  the  Royal 
Society  (Lond.  176&-57,  4to),  vols,  iii  and  iv;  Heads  of 
illustrious  Persons  of  Great  BtHtain,  engraved  by  Hou- 
braken  and  Vertue,  with  their  Lives,  by  Birch  (Lond. 
1743,  fol),  i,  147.  The  reader  may  further  consult 
Montuda,  Hist,  des  Mathem,  t.  ii,  iii,  iv ;  Pemberton, 
A eeosuU  ofNemtoris  Philosophy;  Madaurin,  A ccount  of 
Newton's  Disooverie*$  Priestley,  Hist,  of  Optics;  La- 
place, Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  cb.  v;  lord 
King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Locke ;  L\fe  of  New* 
ton,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  etc ;  the  very 
brief  but  excellent  memoir  of  Newton  by  Prof.  De  Mor- 
gan in  Knight's  Cabinet  Historical  GaUery,  xi,  78-118 ; 
and  that  by  Allibone  in  his  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  iL  1414-1421,  with  its  vduable  addenda  of 
BibHoffraphy.  See  also  EdviA,  Rev,  Oct.  1882;  Lond. 
Qu.  Rev,  Oct  1861 ;  North  Brit,  Rev,  Aug,  1856;  For. 
Qu.  Rev,  July,  1888 ;  Littell's  Liviny  Age,  Nov.  8, 1855, 
art.  V ;  Jan.  14, 1856,  art.  I    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ne'Wton,  James,  an  English  divine  and  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  bom  in  Chenies,  England,  in  1783.  He  was 
early  trained  in  the  observance  of  religious  duties.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  at  Mage  Pond.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Llewelyn,  and  became 
about  the  year  1757  assistant  minister  in  the  Pithay 
Chapel,  Bristol.  In  1770  he  became  classical  tutor  to 
the  Bristol  Education  Society.  This  office  he  filled 
with  honor  until  his  death  in  1790.  He  published 
several  of  his  sermons  and  a  few  hymns,  which  have 
been  uicorporated  in  different  hymnological  compila- 
tions See  Miller's  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
(S.S.) 

Ne'Wton,  John,  "once  an  infidel  and  libertine, 
a  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,"  as  he  wrote  of  himself  in 
his  epitaph,  but  afterwards  an  eminently  pious  and  ex- 
emplary servant  of  God,  was  bom  in  London  in  1725. 
He  was  devoted  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  pious  dis- 
senter, to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  training  to  that 
end  was  begun  when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  But  she 
died  when  he  was  scarcely  seven  years  old,  and,  neglected 
by  his  father  and  stepmother,  he  forgot  her  instructions, 
fdl  into  the  company  of  idle  and  vicious  boys,  and  soon 
learned  their  wa3rs.  Getting  hold  of  lord  Shaftesbuiy^s 
Characteristics,  he  was  beguiled  by  its  fair  words,  and 
gradually  settled  down  a  confirmed  infldeL  Having 
been  accustomed  to  take  voyages  with  his  father,  he  at 
last  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  seafaring  life.  Be- 
fore he  was  of  age  he  deserted  his  ship,  was  brought 
back  to  Plymouth  as  a  felon,  kept  in  irons,  degraded 
from  his  office  as  midshipman,  and  publicly  whipped. 
But  sin  and  severe  punishment  only  hardened  him  the 
more.  While  on  a  voyage  he  obtained  leave  to  ex- 
change into  a  vessel  bound  for  the  African  coast.  His 
purpose,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  was  to  be  free  to 
sin.  He  left  the  ship  and  lived  on  the  island  of  Plan- 
tains, where  he  became  at  last  the  almost  hopeless  slave 
of  a  slave-trader,  who  engaged  him  in  the  meanest 
drudgery  of  his  infamous  traffic.  He  was  mocked  by 
his  master's  wife— an  abandoned  woman — kept  almost 
naked,  and  half  starved.  Upon  writing  to  his  father, 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  return.    The  voyage 
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homewBid  was  tedious,  and  from  very  weariness  he 
read  Stanhope's  Thomat  a  Kempisy  and  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind,  '^  What  if  these  things  should 
be  true?*'  That  very  night  a  terrible  storm  feU  on 
them ;  death  raged  around  the  sinking  ship,  and  then 
it  was,  as  he  says,  ^  I  began  to  pray.  I  oould  not  utter 
the  prayer  of  faith ;  I  oould  not  diraw  near  to  a  recon- 
ciled God,  and  call  him  Father.  My  prayer  was  like  the 
cry  of  the  ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord  does  not  disdain 
to  hear."  They  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  face  the 
danger,  by  the  fiulure  of  their  provisions,  of  a  more  ter- 
rible death  by  starvation.  The  New  Testament  now 
became  his  constant  study ;  he  was  especially  struck  by 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  did  not  fail  to  see 
its  similarity  to  his  own  case.  ^  I  continued,'*  he  says, 
''much  in  prayer;  I  saw  that  the  Lord  had  interfered 
BO  far  to  save  me,  and  I  hoped  he  would  do  more. ...  I 
saw  by  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  Gospel  that  God  might 
declare  not  his  mercy  only,  but  his  justice  also,  in  the 
pardon  of  sin  on  account  of  the  obedience  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ ...  Thus,  to  all  appearance,  I  was  a 
new  man."  He  reached  home  in  safety,  and  the  change 
in  his  life  proved  real  and  permanenL  For  four  years 
longer  he  engaged  in  the  sLave-trade,  which  he  did  not 
then  regard  as  an  unlawful  occupation;  but  his  eyes 
being  afterwards  opened,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  ex- 
pose its  cruelties.  For  eight  years  he  was  tide-survey- 
or at  Liverpool.  In  1758  he  began  to  attempt  to  preach, 
but  his  efiforts  were  so  little  sucoe^ful  that  he  confined 
himself  to  a  meeting  on  Sundays  with  his  friends  in 
his  own  house.  He  gave  himself  to  careful  study,  and 
in  1764,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  enter- 
ed upon  a  regular  ministr}*.  He  obtained  the  curacy 
of  Olney,  where  he  remained  nearly  sixteen  years. 
Here  he  came  into  most  intimate  association  with  the 
suffering  poet  Cowper,  and  together  they  produced  the 
Olney  Hymns,  They  were  written  for  the  use  of  his 
oongr^ation,  the  greater  number  by  himself.  In  1779 
Newton  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London; 
there  he  became  generally  known,  and  his  Christian 
usefulness  was  very  great.  He  died  Dec.  21,  1807. 
His  power  was  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  conver- 
sation and  in  his  correspondence.  Several  of  his  works 
consist  of  letters;  they  are  rich  in  Christian  experience, 
and  admirable  for  their  clearness  and  simplicity.  His 
principal  works,  besides  the  Olney  Hymns,  were  a  vol- 
ume of  Sermons  (1760),  before  he  took  orders:— his 
NarrcUive  (published  in  1764) : — a  volume  of  Sermons 
(1767)  i—OnUeron's  Letters  (1774)  i^Beview  qfEcelesi' 
astical  History  (1769) :  —  CanUphonia,  or  Utterances 
of  the  Heart  (1781)  .—The  Christian  Character  Exem- 
pUfied  (1791) :— and  Letters  to  a  Wife  (1798).  In  1786 
be  published  Messiah,  being  fifty  discourses  on  the 
Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  of  that  name.  His 
Letters  to  Rev,  IViUuun  Bull  were  published  in  1847. 
While  the  story  of  Newton's  life  will  always  be  prized 
by  the  Church  as  affording  a  marked  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  will  never  fail  to  encour- 
age hope  for  the  most  abandoned ;  and  while  others  of 
his  works  are  of  interest  and  value,  for  John  Newton 
was  a  man  of  real  originality,  and  his  habits  of  observa- 
tion were  eminently  philosophical,  yet  it  is  principally 
in  his  hymns  that  he  will  continue  to  live  in  the  mem- 
ory and  affection  of  Christians.  On  the  score  of  useful- 
ness in  this  department,  judged  by  the  numbers  that 
are  found  in  our  best  collections,  he  stands  among  the 
first  half-dozen  hymn-writers  of  our  language.  On  the 
score  of  excellence  so  high  a  place  could  not  be  given 
him,  although  some  of  our  best  hymns  are  from  his 
heart  and  pen.  Among  them  is  that  beautiful  hymn 
of  experience,  "Sweet  was  the  time  when  first  I  felt;" 
and  this  one,  ^  I  asked  the  Lord  that  I  might  grow." 
This  hymn  of  love  to  the  Saviour,  *'  How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  is  his;  and  this  one  of  worship, 
"Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit  prepare."  The  author  of 
these  and  of  others  as  good  will  always  hold  a  high 
place  among  the  poeta  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  closet. 


In  the  preikoe  to  the  OUtey  Hymns,  which  wen  pnbliab^ 
ed  in  1779,  he  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  being  a  poet, 
and  only  claims  the  "  mediocrity  of  talent  which  might 
qualify  him  for  usefulness  to  the  weak  and  poor  of  hia 
flock."  He  further  states  that  his  hymns  are  the  **•  fruit 
and  expression  of  his  own  experienoe."  It  is  this  that 
gives  a  personal  interest  and  an  evident  reality  to  has 
hymns  quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  is  an  important  c^ 
ment  in  their  value.  *^  We  trace  in  them  the  indica- 
tions of  his  former  wayward  and  miserable  course,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  find  in  them  the  expression  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  matured  Christian,  and  of  the 
Christian  minister  in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  anxiety, 
and  success."  He  himself  has  stated  his  own  views  of 
what  hymns  should  be  that  are  designed  for  use  in 
public  worship,  in  which  the  poor  and  onleamed  join 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  cultivated.  **Perspicnily,  sim* 
pUcity,  and  ease  should  be  chiefly  attended  to,  and  the 
imagery  and  coloring  of  poetry,  if  admitted  at  sil,  should 
be  indulged  very  sparingly,  and  with  great  judgmenL** 
His  own  hymns  are  fit  illustrations  of  these  views.  He 
wro(%  not  so  much  as  the  poet  as  the  Christian,  who  must 
give  expression  to  bis  own  fresh,  rich,  and  abundant  ex- 
periences, and  his  hymns  will  doubtless  be  used  while 
similar  experiences  in  others  demand  nmilar  exprea* 
sion.  See  Works  of  John  Newton,  toith  Memoirs  of  his 
Ufty  by  Richard  CecU  (Phila.  1881 ;  2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1874^ 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  AiiiMographiy  and  Narraihe  qf  Johsi 
Newton  (Loud.  1869) ;  Edinb.  Rev,  Ixiii,  1857 ;  Ixvii,  278 ; 
M^k,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  p.  162;  LomL  Quar,  Ree, 
xxxi,  26  sq. ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  p.  821, 444; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog,  ii,  2185;  Christophers,  Hynm^ 
writers  and  their  Hymns  ;  Miller's  Singers  and  Sengs  of 
the  Church,    (S.S.) 

Neinrton,  Riohard,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  divine, 
was  descended  from  a  family  that  had  long  been  of  con- 
siderable repute  and  of  good  fortune.  His  father  en- 
joyed a  moderate  estate  at  Lavendon  Grange,  in  Bnck- 
inghamshire,  which  is  now  in  the  family.  Richard 
Newton  was  bom  at  Yardley  Chase,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  elected  from  that  foundation  to  a  scholarship  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  afterwards  tanght  with 
great  acceptability  and  honor.  He  became  MjL  on 
April  12,  1701,  and  B.D.  on  March  18,  1707.  He  was 
inducted  principal  of  Hart  Hall,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1710, 
where  he  undertook  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  December  7 
of  that  same  year.  Dr.  Newton  was  next  called  into 
lord  Pelham's  family  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  late  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  ever  retained  (as  many  letters  now  extant  show)  a 
most  affectionate  regard  for  him ;  but  being  a  man  of 
too  independent  and  liberal  principles  to  sdidt  favors 
for  himself,  he  never  met  with  any  return  for  his  sed- 
ulous attentions  to  them  until  1752,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church.  Some  time  prior 
he  had  been  indncted  by  bbhop  Compton  into  the  liv- 
ing of  Sudbury,  in  his  native  county,  and  he  held  this 
living  some  time  after  he  assumed  Uie  principabhip  of 
Hertford  College,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  April 
21, 1758.  Newton  was  honored  with  the  esteem  of  hia 
contemporaries,  and  was  conceded  to  be  as  pdite  a  schol- 
ar and  as  ing^ious  a  writer  as  any  of  that  age.  In  doae- 
ness  of  argument  and  perspicuity  and  ele^nee  of  lan- 
guage he  had  not  his  equaL  Never  did  any  private 
person  engage  in  more  trusts,  or  discharge  them  with 
greater  integrity.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  religion 
and  education,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  extensive 
charity.  No  one  num  was  called  forth  so  often  to  preach 
in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  time  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  king  George  I  as  Dr.  Newton.  During  hia 
residence  in  the  rectory  at  Sudbury  he  discharged  all 
the  parts  of  bis  office  as  parish  minister  with  exemplary 
care  and  fidelity.  Among  other  particnlars,  he  read  the 
evening  prayers  of  the  lit4irgy  at  his  church  on  the 
week-day  evenings  at  seven  o'clock,  bay-time  and  har- 
vest excepted,  for  the  benefit  of  hu  pariahinnent     Aa 
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prinapsl  of  Hart  Hall  be  labored  faitbfoUy  for  its  proa- 
perity,  and  in  1740  obtained  a  cbarter  to  convert  the 
achoci  into  a  ooU^^  and  thus  became  tbe  founder,  at  a 
eoniderable  expense  to  himself,  of  Hertford  College,  aa 
tbe  institution  was  named.  He  obtained  great  aid  from 
his  niuneroos  friends,  bat  contributed  himself  about 
£1000  at  least,  which  he  derived  from  a  publication  of 
his  entitled  Tknpkrasius.  The  famous  Dr.  Gooybeare, 
rector  of  Exeter  College,  afterwards  dean  of  Christ 
Choreh  and  bishop  of  Bristol,  opposed  Dr.  Newton's 
project  of  obtaining  a  charter;  and  never,  perhaps,  were 
two  people  better  fitted  for  a  controversy,  which  de- 
ierres  aa  moch  to  be  collected  for  the  langoage  aa  Jn- 
0108*8  letters.  Upon  his  death-bed  Dr.  Newton  ordered 
all  his  writings  to  be  destroyed,  excepting  a  select 
number  of  hia  aermons,  which  were  published  in  1784; 
a  few  others  had  already  been  pubUahed  during  his  life- 
time. He  also  had  published  A  Scheme  qf  jDmc^mm, 
eta,  ai  Hart  HaU  (Lond.  1720)  >^Umoenii^  Eckeaiion 
Gbid.  1726  and  1738,  Svo)  i^PluralUieB  Indrfmtible 
(ibid.  1743).  A  second  edition  of  his  PiuratUiea  Ind^ 
Jatmble,  which  was  published  iq  answer  to  the  learned 
Wharton  on  PlwraHtie»^  appeared  in  1744.  Dr.  Newton 
haa  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  answered. 
The  CharaOen  of  Theophrattu$,  with  a  strictly  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  etc.,  with  notes  and 
observations  on  the  text  in  English,  was  puUished  from 
bis  MSSw,  as  arranged  before  his  death,  for  the  benefit 
of  Hertford  College,  by  his  successor  in  the  principalship 
of  that  high  school  in  1754.  'See  Hook,  Ecdei,  Biog. 
vii,  406-406;  Chalmers's  Hitfory  of  Oxford;  London 
GttHtlemanU  Mofftmnej  1792;  Gentral  Biog,  Diet,  xi, 
216-220.    (J.H.W.) 

Ne'wton,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Wesleyan  preacher 
greatly  noted  for  hit  popular  oratory,  was  bom  at  Roxby, 
Yorkshire,  of  poor  but  pious  parents.  Sept  8, 1780.  He 
was  early  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  MetbodiAts, 
but  was  not  converted  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when, 
after  nine  weeks  of  great  mental  anguish,  he  experienced 
deliverance  by  Christian  faith.  In  1798,  though  pos- 
sessed of  but  a  limited  education,  he  was  received  by  the 
British  Conference.  In  1608  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Glasgow  Cireoit,  and  at  tbe  same  time  attended  lectures 
on  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. While  be  received  his  appointments  regularly 
ftom  the  Conference,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  His  appointment,  in  1812,  to  London 
bnmght  the  extraordinary  pulpit  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed oiore  prominently  before  the  public  He  there 
became  intimately  associated  with  Butterworth  and 
Coke  in  behalf  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  Robert  Newton  was  the  most 
popular  advocate  of  missions  in  England.  When  he 
began  bis  miasiooaiy  labor  there  were  but  fifty  Wesleyan 
misuonaries^ with  seventeen  thousand  communicants; 
he  800O  increased  them  to  more  than  three  hnndred  and 
fifty  missionaries  and  one  hnndred  thousand  communi- 
cants. The  demand  for  his  services  became  universal 
throogbont  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  he  was  eminently  successful,  especially 
in  Sheffield,  where  it  is  said  he  broke  the  spell  of  Paine's 
which  then  prevailed  among  the  working 
During  his  labor  of  forty  yean  he  probably 
addressed  from  year  to  3rear  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  For  forty  years  he 
was  known  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  England, 
and  his  coming  was  always  hailed  with  great  pleasure 
by  the  people.  He  was  four  times  elected  president  of 
the  British  Conference,  and  for  many  years  acted  as  its 
secretary.  In  1889  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the 
British  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try his  popularity  as  a  speaker  was  so  great  that  he  at- 
tracted vast  crowds  whenever  he  preached.  He  died 
April  80,  18Mk  He  was  the  author  of  Sermom  on 
Special  amd  Ordmarjf  Oeeanonij  edited,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Ber.  James  B.  Bigg,  D.D.  (Lond.  1858, 8vo) ;  these, 
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regarded  simply  as  pulpit  compositions,  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  vrith  the  best  published  discourses  which  this 
generation  has  produced.  **It  has  always  seemed  to 
us,**  says  the  London  Review,  July,  1856,  p.  563,  "that 
the  great  popularity  of  Dr.  Newton  was  veiy  inade- 
quately explained  by  referring  it  to  those  rare  physical 
diaracteristics,  and  to  that  sympathy  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, which  oimtribute  mainly  to  the  constitution  of  one 
of  *nature*8  orators,'  and  which  were  found  pre-emi* 
nently  in  him.  Such  qualities  may  for  a  time  give  dis- 
tinction to  those  who  are  otherwise  slenderiy  endowed, 
but  their  conjunction  with  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 
order  is  requued  to  maintain  permanently  a  widespread 
influence  and  reputation.  That  Dr.  Neyrton  possessed, 
with  other  essential  but  inferior  qualifications,  great 
mental  vigor,  we  find  ample  evidence  in  neariy  every 
page  of  this  volume;  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  causes  which  enabled  him,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  to  gather  around  him,  wherever  he  went,  lis- 
tening and  admiring  crowds,  and  which  made  him  the 
greatest  preacher  among  a  body  of  ministen  unequalled 
for  the  power  and  success  of  their  ministry  in  any  pe- 
riod of  the  Christian  Churoh."*  See  Jackson,  Life  of 
Dr.  IL  Newton  (Lond.  1855,  cr.  8vo ;  1856) ;  Ltfe,  Lahore, 
and  Travels  of  Rev.  R.  Newton,  D.D.  (ibid.  1855, 12roo) ; 
Stevens,  Hitt.  Methoditm,  ui,  168,  260,  461,  604 ;  Meth. 
Qttar.  Rev.  Jan.  1856,  art  v ;  London  Qfiar.  Rev.  July, 
1855,  art.  i;  Wedeyan  Magagme,  Oct  1854,  and  May, 
1855.    (J.H.W.) 

Newton,  Thomas  (1),  a  noted  English  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  flourished  as  rector  of  Little  Ilford  in  Essex.  He 
dietl  in  1607.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Notable  Bittory 
of  the  Saraoem  (Lond.  1575, 4to) ;  published  a  number 
of  prose  and  poetical  works,  and  made  translations  from 
Seneca  and  other  autbon  (1571-1604).  He  was  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age.  See  Wood,  A  then. 
Oxon.;  Brydges's  Phillips's  Theai.  Poet.;  Lysons's  En- 
viront;  Pultcney's  Sketches;  BrU.  BibUog.;  Watt's 
BibL  Brit.  s.  v.;  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth. 

S.V. 

Newton,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1704.  He  was  edu- 
cated there  and  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  He 
was  for  some  yean  a  dty  preacher  and  tutor  in  the 
Tyrconnel  family,  but  in  1744  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  by  his  friend  and  patron, 
Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath.  Thomas  Newton  afterwards 
became  successively  lecturer  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square;  prebendary  of  Westminster  ip  1757;  next  dean 
of  Salisbury  and  sub-almoner,  and  bishop  of  Bristol  and 
canon  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  about  1761,  and  dean  of 
St  Paul's  in  1768.  He  died  in  1782.  «  Bishop  New- 
ton," says  a  contemporary,  ^  was  a  prelate  of  not  very 
remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired;  but  personally 
he  was  without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the  society  of 
the  great,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general 
and  professional  knowledge."  The  fourth  edition  of 
his  Works  (3  vols.  1782)  is  complete;  that  in  6  vols. 
8vo  (1787)  is  only  complete  with  his  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies  wAicA  have  remarhabUf  beenftiffiUed,  etc 
(10th  ed.  Lond.  1804^  2  voIsl  8vo),  which  Bickersteth 
{Christian  Student,  p.  478)  pronounces  '*a  very  valuable 
woric ;"  but  which  Orme  (Bibl.  Bib.  s.  v.)  pronounces 
*' seldom  profound  or  original,  though  they  contain  oc- 
casionally some  correct  views  of  Scripture."  Jennings, 
in  Kitto  (Cydop.  BiU.  LH.  iii,  s.  v.),  says,  *<  By  a  certain 
dass,  who  lag  behind  their  age,  it  is  still  read  and  ad- 
mired. It  may,  however,  be  occasionally  consulted 
with  advantage" — he  might  have  added  on  all  except 
Newton's  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where 
he  is  altogether  astray  and  uncritical  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  Danish  and  German,  and  found 
circulation  in  several  thousand  copies.  As  a  divine  he 
belonged  to  the  supematoralistic  schod  of  his  time,  and 
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was  more  positive  than  Samael  Clarke  (q.  v.).  Bishop 
Newton  also  wrote  On  the  Anglican  RUaal  {Tracts  of 
the  A  nfflican  Fathers) ;  an  A  m4)Uography,  pubUahed  fay 
Alexander  Chalmers  in  Lives  of  Dr,  Edward  Pooodt, 
rtc.  (Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8yo) ;  and  edited  MitUm's  Po- 
ttical  Works,  with  notes  from  various  authors.  See  J. 
R  Smith,  D.D.,  An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies  (Lond.  18S6, 12mo) ;  Darting,  Cyclop.  BUbUog. 
ii,  2188 ;  and  the  references  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
article.     (J.H.W.) 

l?e^7  Tear,  or  Fbast  of  Tbumpets  (rtJI^n  "jl'^at, 
naiDH  OX*^,  n^inn  D1^),  though  not  one  of  the  three 
great  festivals  on  which  the  male  population  appeared 
before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
first  among  the  principal  holy  days,  and  as  such  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites  since  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
and  is  observed  to  the  present  day. 

1.  Name  and  its  Sigmficatum,  and  the  hnport  of  this 
FestioaL — ^In  the  two  passages  where  the  institution  of 
it  occurs,  this  festival  is  called  nsinn  ^'^'lat,  remem- 
brance  blotoing,  Le.  of  trumpets  (Lev.  xjdii,  24;  Sept. 
funifiofwvov  oaXtriyyunf;  Vulg.  Sabbaium  memoriale 

clangentibus  tubis),  and  n9*1*in  D*l%  the  day  of  blowing, 
L  e.  the  trumpets  (Numb,  xxix,  1 ;  Sept.  rffupa  tniiiaoia/Q ; 
Yulg.  Dies  dangoris  el  tubarum).  To  understand  this 
indefinite  appellation,  we  must  examine  the  import  of 
this  festival.  As  the  first  of  Tisri,  on  which  this  festi- 
val occurs,  besides  being  the  new  moon,  is  the  beginning 
of  that  month  wherein  the  festivals  most  distinguished 
both  for  holiness  and  Joy  are  celebrated,  it  had  to  be 
connected  in  an  especial  manner  with  the  import  of  the 
month  itself.  See  Festivau  Hence,  as  Maimonides 
observes,  it  was  made,  as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  to  and 
a  preparation  for  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (^More 
Ntbochifn,  iii,  48).     This  is  not  only  indicated  by  t^e 

particle  "{K  (Lev.  xxiii,  27),  which  forms  the  transition 
from  the  feast  of  New  Year  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but 
has  been  so  understood  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  ob- 
served the  ten  intervening  days  between  these  two  fes- 
tivals as  days  ofpemUince,  and  calls  them  *^  the  ten  days 
of  repentanoe,  or  humHialion**  (MSIOn  ^^^  nn09, 
comp.  Talmud,  Rosh  Ha'Shana,  18  a;  Maimonides,  ut 
sup, ;  Orach  Chajim,  sec.  582,  602,  608).  Being  pre- 
paratory to  it,  the  festival  of  the  New  Year  was  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Israelites  to  the  design  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  by  summoning  and  stirring  them  up  to  it. 
As  it  is  ordained  that  whenever  aU  Israel  are  to  be  sum- 
moned to  genera]  action — e.  g.  either  to  a  convocation, 
journey,  war,  or  an  assault — the  priests  are  to  blow  silver 
trumpets  made  especially  for  this  purpose  (Numb,  x,  1 
-10),  and  that  these  trumpets  are  especially  to  be  blown 
at  every  sacred  work  in  order  to  summon  the  people  on 
festivals  and  new  moons  to  participate  in  the  sacrifices 
(ver.  10);  the  festival  of  the  New  Year,  which  is  de- 
signed to  summon  the  Israelites  to  the  most  holy  of  all 
works,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, had  to  be  furnished  with  the  sign  of  this  summons 
in  an  especial  manner.  Thus  the  blowing  of  the  trum- 
pets, which  was  a  secondary  thing  on  other  festivals,  be- 
came the  chief  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  festival 
Hence  its  name,  nsinn  D*1%  the  dayoniohich  the  trum- 
pets were  especially  bhton  ;  or,  the  day  on  which  the  blow' 
ing  was  peculiarly  characteristic  (Numb,  xxix,  1). 
Moreover,  as  this  blowing  of  the  trumpets  is  a  summons 
to  the  Israelites  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sanctificadon, 
it  is  accounted  to  them  as  a  merit  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  the  inspired  Word  promises  them  for  it  a  special  re- 
membrance before  the  Lord  (Numb,  x,  10)  and  divine 
help  for  this  holy  life  (ver.  9).  Hence  this  festival  is 
also  called  h9*inn  ')*1'^3T,  the  remembrance  blowing  (Lev. 
xxiii,  24),  te.  the  day  on  which  the  blowing  of  the 
tnimpets,  by  its  summoning  the  Israelites  to  effect  their 
leoondliation  with  God,  makes  them  to  be  remembered 


before  the  Lord,  and  secures  for  them  divine  aid  for  the 
holy  work  before  them.  The  synagogue,  however,  takes 
the  word  "p^SY  more  in  the  sense  of  reminding  God  of 
the  merits  of  and  his  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and 
for  this  reason  has  appointed  Gen.  xxi,  1-84;  xxii, 
1-24,  recording  the  birth  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  les- 
sons for  this  festival  (comp.  Rashi,  On  Lev.  xxiii,  24^  and 
the  article  Haphtabah).  That  this  festival  occurs  on 
the  day  commencing  the  civil  new  year,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  on  the  first  of  the  seventh 
month,  called  Tisri,  is  not  only  evident  from  Exod.  xii, 
1 ;  xxiii,  16 ;  xxiv,  22 ;  Josephus,  AnL\,Z,Z\  but  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee  com- 
menced in  this  month  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  9, 10 ;  and  the 
article  Jubilek).  The  universal  practice  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  who  regard  and  celebrate  it  as  the  Festival 
of  the  New' Year's  Bay,  is  therefore  rightly  supported 
by  Christian  scholars;  and  the  name  New  Tear  (DM*> 
!13!D*1))  by  which  this  festival  is  almost  universally 
spoken  of  in  Jewish  literature,  is  far  more  expressive 
than  the  vague  appellation.  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

2.  The  Manner  in  which  this  Festival  was  and  still  is 
celebrated. — like  the  Sabbath,  this  festival  was  to  be  a 
day  of  r^t,  on  which  all  trade  and  handicraft  woriu  were 
stopped  (Lev.  xxiii,  24,  25).  As  the  new  year  also  is 
the  new  moon,  a  threefold  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this 
festival — ^viz.  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  first;  then  the  appointed  new-moon  sacrifice  [see 
New  Moon,  Fkast  op  the]  ;  and  last  of  all  followed 
the  sacrifice  of  this  festival,  which  consisted  of  a  young 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with 
the  usual  meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering 
(Numb,  xxix,  1-6) ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
there  being  one  young  bullock  for  a  bumt^ffering  in- 
stead of  two,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  monthly 
offering.  AU  the  time  that  the  drink-offering  and 
burnt -offering  were  offered,  the  Levites  engaged  in 
soul -stirring  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  singing  the 
eighty -first  and  other  Psalms;  while  the  priests  at 
stated  intervals  broke  forth  with  awful  peals  of  the 
trumpets.  After  the  offering  up  of  the  sacrifices  the 
service  was  concluded  by  the  priests,  who  pronounced 
the  benediction  (Numb,  vi,  23-27),  which  the  people  re- 
ceived in  a  prostrate  position  before  the  Lord.  There- 
upon the  congregation,  after  prostrating  themselves  a 
second  time  in  the  court,  resorted  to  the  adjoining  syna- 
gogues, where  the  appointed  lessons  from  the  Law  and 
Prophets  were  read,  consisting  of  Gen.  xxi,  1-84 ;  Numb, 
xxix,  1-6;  1  Sam.  i,  l-ii,  10;  Gen.  xxii,  1-24;  Numb, 
xxix,  1-6;  Jer.  xxxi,  2-20.  Psalms  were  recited  and 
the  festival  prayers  were  offered,  beseeching  the  Lord 
to  pardon  the  sins  of  the  past  year,  and  to  grant  to  (he 
people  a  happy  new  year,  which  concluded  the  morning 
service.  The  families  then  resorted  to  their  respective 
homes,  partook,  as  on  other  festivals,  of  a  social  and  joy- 
ous repast,  and  in  the  evening  again  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple to  witness  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice  and 
the  incense,  and  to  see  the  lighting  of  the  candlestick, 
with  which  the  festival  concluded,  all  wishing  each 
other,  "  May  you  be  written  down  for  a  haq^py  newyear^ 
Qt  "  May  the  Creator  decree  for  you  a  happy  new  yearf* 
to  which  it  is  replied,  ^^  And  you  HhewiseJ^  This  wish 
or  prayer  to  be  inscribed  on  this  day  in  the  book  of  life 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  believe  that  the  feast 
of  the  New  Year  is  the  annual  day  of  judgment,  on  which 
all  the  deeds  of  man  are  weighed,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil,  the  destiuics  of  every  individual  and  every  na- 
tion are  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  death  and 
life  of  every  one  is  determined,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  death  (Mishna,  Rosh  Ha-Shana,  i,  2;  Talmud,  in 
loco).  Hence  the  names  Day  of  Judgment  Cp*^*^  ^V^) 
and  Awful  Days  (D-<Mni9  D-^Q*^),  by  which  this  festi- 
val is  sometimes  called.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
the  ancient  astronomers  of  the  diffbrent  nations  have 
given  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  of  stem  aspect,  holding 
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a  psir  of  scales  in  his  right  hand  and  an  open  book  in 
bia  left,  as  the  sign  of  the  aodiac  for  this  month,  thus 
expressing  the  religious  idea  of  this  festival. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sacrifioes  which  cannot  be 
offered  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  a  few  moditications  which  have  been  introdaced 
through  the  shifting  ciicumstances  of  the  nation,  the 
Jewish  ritual  for  the  new  year  oontinaes  to  the  present 
day  to  be  essentially  the  same  u  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  The  service  comprises  prayers  of  a  threefold 
kind  as  described  in  the  Mbhna,  which  are  as  follows: 
(1.)  A  series  of  texts  are  recited  bearing  on  the  supreme 

rule  of  God,  consisting  of;  a,  niSX  till  Dnnsst'ia^; 

ft,  nmaa,  commencing  with  niaa  nr»  tm  JT^ma 

S^riSil ;  and  e,  DCn  Ptt^p,  beginning  from  where  the 
last  ieavea  olF  till  ;z:tTpn  bfetn.  After  these  prayen 
have  been  offered,  in  which  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  invoked,  when  all  mankind  shall  poe- 
tess the  tme  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  and  unite  in 
the  worship  of  their  supreme  Benefactor,  and  which  are 
called  ri^^sb^,  ofHomafij  a  prayer  is  recited  celebrat- 
ing the  holiness  of  the  day  (lannns  nnM),  after 
which  the  tmmpet  is  blown.  (2J)  Then  follow  prayers 
acknowledging  the  omniscience,  providence,  and  suprem- 
acy of  the  Creator,  and  beseeching  him  to  remember  his 
creatures  in  pity,  and  temp^  his  judgment  with  mercy, 
which  are  called  ni91*>3T,  of  Remembranee,  and  after 
which  the  trumpet  is  again  blown;  and  (8.)  Prayers 
celebrating  that  future  jubilee  when  all  men  will  be  free 
from  the  bondage  of  error,  and  acquire  perfection  in  the 

knowledge  of  their  God,  which  are  called  ri"ifi1^,  of 
Sohotdmg  the  Trtimpd^  and  after  which  the  trumi)et  is 
bk>wn  a  third  time.  The  service  is  then  concluded  with 
the  recital  of  the  imay,  nsHin,  and  D'^JPID  nD'na, 
or  the  last  three  Uessings  of  the  Amida  or  Mtusaph, 
rnsi,  n-'tna,  and  Dlbc  D*"©  {Roah  ffa-Skana,  iv,  6). 

Before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  tnimpeta  were 
Uown  all  day  by  the  priests  in  Jenisalem,  from  sunrise 
tc>  sunset,  but  since  the  downfall  of  the  dty  it  has  been 
ordained  that  the  trumpet  is  to  be  blown  in  every  city 
during  the  synagc^al  service,  and  that  every  Israelite 
b  obliged  to  hear  its  sound.  Though  the  Bible  says 
nothing  about  the  kind  of  trumpet  to  be  used  on  this 
ciccasicm,  yet  it  is  certain  that  "  the  comet  used  in  the 
Temple  on  the  feast  of  New  Year  was,"  as  the  Mishna 
declares,  *'a  straight  horn  of  a  chamois  [a  kind  of  ante- 
lope, or  wild  goat],  the  mouthpiece  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  gold"  {Rash  Ha'Shana,  iii,  8),  and  the  Jews 
to  the  present  day  use  a  ram's  hom,  to  remind  God  on 
this  occasion  of  the  ram  which  he  sent  to  be  sacrificed 
instead  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  covenant  made  with  the 
patriarchs;  for  which  reason  also  Gen.  xxti,  1-24,  re- 
cording the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  forms  the  lesson  of  this 
festiraL  The  horns  of  oxen  or  calves  are  unlawful 
{Rosh  Ha^Shana,  iii,  2),  as  the  use  of  them  would  re- 
mind God  of  Israel's  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  which 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  Jews  in  the  present  day  no 
more  gild  the  mouthpiece  of  the  trumpet.  Before 
soundiDg  the  trumpet,  which  is  of  this  shape,  the  rabbi 
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pmioaiioes  the  following  benediction:  '*  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  oar  God,  King  of  the  Univene,  who  hast  sanc- 
tified us  with  thy  oommandmenta,  and  enjoined  ns  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet!  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  oor  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  preserved 
OS  alive,  sustained  us,  and  safely  brought  us  to  this 
season!"  To  this  the  whole  congregation  responds 
**  Amen  r*     The  greatest  importanoe  is  attached  to  the 


blowing  of  the  trumpet,  as  its  sound  is  believed  to  con- 
found Satan,  who  on  this  day  of  judgment  appears  be- 
fore God's  tribunal  to  accuse  the  children  of  Israel  {Rosh 
Ha-Shancu  16).  This  explains  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable renderuig  of  Numb,  xxix,  1  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel, "  It  sbaU  be  a  day  qf'biow' 
wg  to  GOff^ouni  Satan,  who  comes  to  ttcaae  you,  toiih  the 
sound  of  your  trumpets^  After  the  Mmchak,  or  the  after- 
noon service,  they  go  to  a  river  or  stream,  which  they 
generally  prefer  to  be  out  of  town,  and  to  contain  fish, 
and  recite  a  prayer  called  "{'^bu7r,  which  consists  of  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture:  Micah  vii,  18-20;  Psa- 
cxviii,  b-9;  xxxiii;  and  with  the  earnest  recitation  of 
Isa.  xi,  9,  shake  their  garments  over  the  water.  Four 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  service :  (1.)  It  is  to  pray  to 
God  to  be  as  fruitful  as  the  fish.  (2.)  To  commemorate 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which,  according  to  an  old  tradi- 
tion, Abraham  made  on  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  wiles  of 
Satan,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  patriarch  from  obey- 
ing the  Lord,  by  causing  a  mighty  stream  to  arise  on 
Abraham's  journey  to  Mount  Moriah,  which  would  have 
drowned  both  the  father  and  the  son  but  for  the  prayen 
of  faithful  Abraham.  (3.)  To  be  reminded  by  the  ught 
of  the  fish  that  we  are  as  suddenly  deprived  of  our  Ufe 
as  these  fish  are  caught  in  the  net  (Eccles.  ix,  12),  and 
thereby  be  admonished  to  repentance.  (4.)  To  learn 
from  the  fish  constantly  to  direct  our  eyes  upwards. 

B,  lAterature, — ^Mishna,  Rosh  Bo'Shana;  and  the 
Gemara  on  that  Tnu^te ;  the  Siphra  on  Lev.  xxiii,  28- 
25 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1 ;  Abrabanel,  Commentary  on  Escod. 
xii,  1  sq. ;  Lw,  xxiii,  28-25 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1 ;  the  Jewish 
Bitual  entitled  Derech  Ha^Chajim  (Vienna,  1859),  p. 
258  sq.;  the  Machsor  for  Roeh  Ha-Shana;  Meyer,  De 
Temporibus  Sacris  et  Featu  Diebut  Hebrceorum  (1755),  p. 
800  sq. — Kitto.    See  Trumpets,  Fbast  of. 

NEW  YEAR,  Festival  op  the.  The  custom  of 
celebrating  the  first  day  of  the  year  by  some  religions 
observance,  generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing, 
is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed 
generally  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Jews, 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hind&s,  Chinese,  Romans,  and 
the  Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to  the  time 
from  which  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
all  regarded  it  as  a  day  of  special  interest  For  the 
Jewish  usages,  see  the  preceding  article. 

The  old  Roman  year  began  in  March,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month  the  festival  Ancylia  -was  cele- 
brated, when  the  salii  or  priests  of  Mara  carried  the 
sacred  shield  in  procession  through  the  city,  and  the 
people  spent  the  day  in  feasting  and  rejoicing.  The 
Romans  counted  it  lucky  to  begin  any  new  enterprise 
or  to  enter  upon  any  new  office  on  new-year's  day.  The 
same  sacredness  was  attached  to  the  first  day  of  the 
year  after  the  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  calendar 
that  made  January  the  commencing  month  instead  of 
March ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  on  the  firat  of  January 
people  wished  each  other  health  and  prosperity,  and 
sent  presents  to  each  other.  It  was  accounted  a  pub- 
lic holiday,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus 
Martiu&  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  riotous 
excess,  and  various  kinds  of  heathen  superstition.  The 
firat  Christian  emperore  kept  up  the  custom,  though  it 
tolerated  and  afforded  the  opportunity*  for  idolatrous 
rites.  The  Church,  however,  saw  itself  finally  obliged 
to  condemn  these,  and  prohibited  Christians  from  join- 
ing in  the  social  celebration,  and  ended  by  making  it  a 
religious  festivaL  "It  was  only,"  remarks  Neander, 
**  to  oppose  a  counter-influence  to  the  pagan  celebration 
that  Christian  assemblies  were  finally  held  on  the  firat 
day  of  January,  and  they  were  designed  to  protect 
Christians  against  the  conta^ons  infiuence  of  pagan 
debauchery  and  snperetiUon.  Thus  when  Augustine 
had  assembled  his  Church  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
first  caused  to  be  sung  the  words, '  Save  us,  O  Lord  our 
God,  and  gather  ns  from  among  the  heathen'  (Psa.  cvi, 
47);  and  hence  he  took  occasion  to.  remind  his  flock  of 
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their  daty,  espeoudlj  on  this  day,  to  show  that  as  they 
had  in  truth  been  gathered  from  among  the  heathen  to 
exhibit  in  their  life  the  contrast  between  the  Ghriadan 
and  the  heathen  temper,  to  aubetitnte  alme  for  new-year*B 
gifts  (the  8tjpen«),  edification  from  Scripture  for  merry 
songs,  and  fiwt  for  riotous  feasting.  This  principle  was 
gradually  adopted  in  the  pmetice  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  three  days  of  penitence  and  fasting  were  opposed  to 
the  pagan  celebration  of  January,  until,  the  time  being 
designated,  the  festival  of  Christ's  ciicumcision  was 
transferred  to  this  season  (the  first  day  of  Januaiy  be- 
ing the  eighth  day  after  the  nativity),  when  a  Jewish 
rite  was  opposed  to  the  pagan  observances,  and  its  ref- 
erence to  the  drcomdsion  i[  the  heart  by  repentance  to 
heathen  reveby"  (CA.  Hut,  u,  814, 815).  This  occorred 
as  early  as  A.D.  487.  In  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers  are 
three  songs,  with  choruses,  for  this  day,  illustrating  the 
religioos  ceremony,  and  drawing  a  consolation  there- 
from: 

**  Come,  thou,  and  gentW  tonch  the  birth 
Of  him  who's  Lord  of  beaven  and  earth. 
And  Bofilv  handle  blm :  y*ad  need. 
Becaose  the  pretty  babe  do's  bleed. 
Poors  plttiod  child !  who  from  thy  stall 
Bring'st  In  thy  blood  a  balm  that  shall 
Be  the  best  New-Tear's  gift  to  all** 

In  the  6th  century  it  became  a  solemn  festival,  the 
Council  of  Tours  in  566  ordaining  that  ''the  chant  of 
litanies  should  on  the  first  of  Januaiy  be  opposed  to  the 
saperstitions  of  the  pagans,"  and  that  the  Eucharist,  or 
Mass  of  the  Circumdsion,  be  celebrated.  By  the  prim- 
itive Christiana  the  day  was  held  as  a  fast,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roman— then  pagan — custom  of  feasting, 
dancing,  and  gift-making.  In  the  time  of  Numa  tl^ 
day  was  dedicated  to  Janus,  the  dooUe-faced  deity, 
who  faced  the  future  while  he  looked  back  upcm  the 
past.  The  Romans  offered  him  a  cake  of  sUted  meal, 
with  incense,  salt,  and  wine.  They  also  did  something 
in  the  way  of  their  art  or  calling  to  begin  the  year  in- 
dustriously, that  they  might  have  good-fortune  through 
it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  Christian  faith  and 
strength  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  the  distinction 
grew  less  important,  the  Church,  in  the  8th  century, 
abrogated  the  fast,  and  the  earlier  and  more  congenial 
jovial  customs  were  gradually  resumed,  and  have  con- 
tinued in  one  good  form  or  another  to  the  present. 
(Regarding  the  observance  of  new-year's  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  see,  especially,  Alt,  Der  chrittlicke  CuUua, 
pt.  ii,  p.  46;  Augtisti,  DenkioSrdigheUen  der  chriatL 
Kirche,  i,  811  sq.). 

The  HindCis  call  the  first  day  of  the  jrear  Prajcpaijfa, 
the  day  of  the  Lord  of  creation.  It  is  sacred  to  Gamea^ 
the  god  of  wisdom,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  male  kids 
and  wUd  deer,  and  celebrate  the  festival  with  illumina- 
tions and  general  rejoicings.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  it  is  customary  to  sacrifice  a  buillalo  every  new- 
year's  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  assembled  to 
witness  the  solemn  ceremony. 

The  Chinese  begin  their  year  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  the  festival  observed  on  the  occasion  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  their  religious  feastSL  All  classes, 
including  the  emperor,  mingle  together  in  free  and  un- 
restrained intercourse,  and  unite  in  thanksgiving  for 
mercies  received,  as  well  as  in  prayer  for  a  genial 
season  and  an  abundant  crop.  In  Japan  the  &y  b 
spent  in  visiting  and  frasting.  The  Sabians  held  a 
grand  festival  on  the  day  that  the  snn  enters  Aries, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  their  year,  when  the  prieste 
and  the  people  marched  in  procession  to  the  temples, 
where  they  sacrificed  to  the  pknetary  gods.  Among 
the  ancient  Persiana  prisoners  were  liberated  and  offend- 
ers forgiven  on  this  day;  and,  in  short,  the  Persian 
new-year*s  day  tesemfaled  the  Sabbatical  year  of  the 
Jews.  A  curious  Oriental  custom  peculiar  to  this  day 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Per^ 
sians  the  ^  Game  of  the  Beardless'  River,"  and  consists 
in  a  deformed  man,  whose  hair  has  been  shaved  and 
his  face  ludicvoosly  painted  with  variegated  colors, 


riding  along  the  stieeto  on  an  ass,  and  behaving  in  the 
most  whimsical  manner,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
multitudes  that  followed  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  rides 
from  door  to  door  soliciting  small  pieces  of  money.  A 
similar  custom  is  still  found  in  various  parts  of  Seotland 
under  the  name  of  ''guiazarding." 

On  March  10,  or  the  commencement  of  the  year 
among  the  Druids,  was  performed  the  famous  ceremony 
of  cutting  the  mistletoe  (q.  v.).  Beneath  the  oak  where 
it  grew  preparationa  were  made  for  a  banquet  and  sac- 
rifices, and  for  the  first  time  two  white  bulls  were  tied 
by  the  horns.  Then  one  of  the  Druids,  clothed  in 
white,  mounted  the  tree  and  cut  off  the  mistletoe  with 
a  golden  sickle,  receiving  it  into  a  white  eagum,  or  doak, 
laid  over  his  hand.  The  sacrifices  were  next  com- 
menced, and  prayers  were  offered  to  Qod  to  send  a 
blesnng  upon  his  own  gift,  while  the  plant  waa  mp- 
posed  to  bestow  fertility  on  man  and  beast,  and  to  be  a 
specific  against  all  sorto  of  poisonsi 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as  Humboldt  informs  ns, 
the  Mexicans  carefully  adorned  their  temples  and  houses, 
and  employed  themselves  ia  various  religioos  ceremo- 
nies. One,  which  at  first  perhaps  was  peculiar  to  this 
season,  though  subsequently  it  became  of  more  frequent 
oocurrenae,  was  the  offering  up  to  the  gods  of  a  human 
sacrifice.  The  wretched  victim,  after  having  been 
flayed  alive,  waa  carried  to  the  pyramidal  summit  of  the 
saored  edifice  which  was  the  scene  of  these  barbarities, 
and  after  his  heart  had  been  torn  out  by  a  priest  in 
presence  of  assembled  thousands,  his  body  was  consumed 
to  ashes  by  being  placed  on  a  blazing  funeral  pile.  The 
Muyscas,  or  native  inhabitanto  of  New  Granada,  cele- 
brate the  same  occasion  with  peaceful  and  unbloody 
rites.  They  assemble  as  usual  in  their  temples,  and 
their  priest  distribotlb  to  each  worshipper  a  figure  fonned 
of  the  flour  of  maize,  which  is  eaten  in  the  full  belief 
that  it  will  secure  the  individual  from  danger  and  adTer> 
sity.  The  first  lunation  of  the  Muysca  year  is  denom* 
inated  by  "  the  month  of  the  ears  of  maize."  From  the 
various  facte  thus  adduced,  it  is  plain  that  the  rites  con- 
nected with  New- Year's  dav  mav  be  traced  back  to  the 
remotest  ages,  that  they  have  been  celebrated  in  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  and  that,  though  of  a  festive  and  cheer- 
ful, they  have  never  been  uniformly  of  an  essential  re- 
ligious character. 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year  appear  to  have  been  in  substance  the  same  in  all 
ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we  find 
notice  of  feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presente  as 
usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the  bringing 
of  presents  to  the  capital;  and  Tacitus  makes  a  amilar 
reference  to  the  practice  of  giving  and  receiving  New- 
Year's  gifts.  Under  the  Ciesars  these  presente  became 
such  a  source  of  personal  profit  to  the  sovereign,  and  so 
onerous  to  his  subjects,  that  Claudius  limited  them  by  a 
decree.  This  custom  was  continued  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Western  empire  was  divided. 
In  England  we  find  many  examples  of  it,  even  as  a  part 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian 
writers  mention,  the  custom  of  interchanging  presente 
as  common  in  all  classes  of  society  (see  £ccleston*s 
Engliak  AntigmHee,  p.  817, 448).  At  present  the  ringw 
ing  in  of  the  New  Year  from  the  belfry  of  churches  is 
the  only  open  demonstration  of  joy  at  the  recurrence  of 
the  anniversary.  This  is  now  a  custom  also  in  other 
countries.  In  S^nanoe  it  still  subsists,  unedlpsed  by  the 
still  popular  practice  of  Christmas  gifts.  In  many  conn- 
tries  the  night  of  New -Year's  Eve,  ^  St  Sylvester's 
Eve,"  was  celebrated  with  great  festivity,  which  waa 
prolonged  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  New  Year 
was  ushered  in  with  congratnlationa,  complimentary 
visits,  and  mutual  wishes  for  a  **  Happy  new  year."  Thia 
is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form  of  wish — 
^  Prosst  {Jot  the  Lat. prosA)  Nen-jahr"— ''May  the  new 
year  be  happy"— suffliciently  atteett  the  antiquity  of  the 
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bottom.  Ifaoj  reUgioos  oommaoioiis  aie  wont  to  oale- 
bnte  the  approftch  of  the  New  Tear  with  a  special  ser- 
Tioe.  The  Methodists  are  in  the  habit  of  holding 
pnyeT'Dieetings  until  after  the  New  Year  is  nshered  in, 
and  manj  of  the  orthodox  denominations  are  falling 
into  this  practice  in  the  United  States.  Even  Protes- 
tant EpiacopaUans  are  adopting  the  cnstom.  Thus,  on 
Dec.  81, 1876,  to  Jan.  1, 1876,  a  watch-night  service  was 
observed  by  the  noted  Dr.  Schenck,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Te  Deum  is  still 
sung  at  the  dose  of  the  old  year;  and  New- Year's  day 
is  a  holiday  of  strict  obligation.  For  monographs  on 
the  ancient  customs^  both  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nationa,  in  this  respect,  see  Yolbeding,  Imkx  Program- 
matem,  p.  117, 118.    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Tork,  Eoouebiastical  CovNcits  of,  are 
Coondls  of  the  Ftotestant  Episcopal  Church  held  since 
its  earliest  oiganization.  As  the  institutions  of  this 
ooontiy  reoognise  no  superiority  in  ecclesiastical  organ- 
irations,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  specially 
mite  these  councils,  except  in  so  fiur  as  they  are  casential 
for  the  treatment  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  then  more  properly 
belong  under  that  heading.  The  earliest  councils  are, 
however,80  significant  in  the  inteipretation  oTApierican 
colonial  history,  that  we  insert  here  a  pretty  full  synop- 
sis for  convenient  reference.  We  avail  ourselves  freely 
of  the  material  gathered  by  Landon,  in  hu  Mcmual  of 


The  first  of  these  coondls  convened  in  the  autumn 
of  1792,  bishops  Seabaiy,  White,  Provoet,  and  Madison 
auendiiig.  By  this  body  the  first  ordination  of  a  bishop 
ever  performed  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  effected  in 
the  penon  of  Dr.  Claggett  (q.  v.).  The  Ordinal  of  the 
mother  Church  (Anglican  establishment)  was  reviewed, 
and,  with  some  aCerations,  adopted.  The  principal 
dififerenoe  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  words,  ^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  ^  Whose 
fluia  thoa  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained,**  in  the  office  of  ordi- 
nation of  priests.  Bishop  Seabury  was  emphatic  in  his 
promineiation  of  the  English  form,  but  it  was  modified 
notwithstanding,  the  sentiment  of  the  council  being  de- 
ddedly  Protestant,  and  refusing  to  incorporate  into  the 
American  establishment  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  a  so  strongly  Romanistic  form.  At  this 
council  bishop  MailQson  (q.  v.)  broached  the  scheme  for 
a  nsion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh  with  the 
Methodists,  bat  the  opposition  proved  too  decided,  and 
it  was  rgected  with  much  feeling.  (See  bishop  Whitens 
Memoirgy  p.  80, 161.) 

A  second  council  of  this  ecclesiastical  body  convened 
in  the  antumn  of  1882,  eight  bishops  attending,  and 
bishop  White  presiding.  By  this  council  fifty-six  canons 
were  enacted,  which  provided — 

1.  That  there  are  three  ordera  In  the  ministry. 

2.  KegsrdlDg  the  election  of  bishops  (repealed  In  1S36). 
8.  That  every  bfsbm)  elect  shall,  before  consecration,  ftir^ 

nish  to  the  boorc  of  bishops  evidence  of  his  election,  and 
recommendatloo  for  his  consecration ;  and  also  sets  forth 
th«  fbrros  of  such  papers  and  the  method  of  consecration. 
Bee  Bpisoopaot. 

4.  Dnties  of  standing  committees. 

ft.  The  eoQsecratlon  of  ministers  daring  recess  of  gen- 
eral convention. 

C  A  grant  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  bishop  In 
a  diocese  where  the  aetnal  bishop  Is  Incapacitated :  the  as- 
sistant bishop,  in  every  case,  to  ntoceed  to  the  bishopric 
upon  the  death  of  the  aetnal  bishop. 

7.  Bepealed  by  the  third  canon  of  1888. 

8.  Forbids  to  confisr  deacons*  orders  on  persons  under 
twevcy-one  yeank  and  priests*  orders  on  persons  imder 
twenty-lbor;  and  to  oonaecrate  any  one  bishop  under 
tblrty  yean  of  aga. 

•.  Kepealed  by  the  ftmrth  canon  of  1888L 

10.  Belatea  to  the  conduct  required  In  candidates  for 
bolj  orders. 

11.  Forbids  any  candidate  for  holy  orders  (being  a  lay- 
readex)  to  perform  the  service  In  the  church  without  the 
bishop's  license,  and  In  the  latter  case  to  use  the  absoln- 
tlivn  or  benediction,  and  to  wear  the  ministerial  dress ;  dt- 
rscta  that  he  shall  ofllciate  in  the  desk  onliy,  and  shall  not 


read  any  sermon  of  his  own  composition;  no  such  tmor- 
dalned  person  to  perform  any  part  of  the  service  thus  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  peculiar  necessity. 

1%  Bnacts  that  where  a  bishop  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  nas  been  refused  In  any 
other  diocese,  he  shsll  make  inquiry  as  to  the  Justice  of 
the  reftisal.  Every  bishop  having  rejected  a  candidate  to 
notify  the  same  to  all  the  other  bishops. 

18.  Repealed  by  the  fifth  canon  of  188S. 

14.  Repealed  by  the  fifth  canon  of  184L 

15.  Relates  to  the  testimonials  to  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders. 

16.  Extends  the  operation  of  the  aforesaid  canon  relat- 
ing to  candidates  for  holy  orders  to  persons  coming  ftom 
those  dioceses  within  the  United  States  In  which  the  con- 
stitution of  1788  has  not  been  acceded  ta 

17.  Relates  to  deacons  and  their  ordination. 

18.  Orders  that  candidates  for  priests*  orders  shall  be 
exsmined,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  snd  two  or  more 

Eriests,  on  any  leading  studies  prescribed  by  the  house  of 
Ishopik 

19.  No  person  to  be  ordained  priest  without  a  sufllclent 
title,  or  unless  he  be  Intended  for  a  missionary,  or  be  en- 
gaged as  a  professor,  tutor,  or  Instructor  of  youth  in  some 
college,  etc. 

90.  Ordere  that  ordinations  shall  be  ordinarily  held  on 
the  Sundays  following  the  four  Ember  weeks. 
81.  Repealed  by  the  third  canon  of  1886. 

88.  Relates  to  the  ordination  of  clergymen  for  foreign 
parts. 

98.  Repealed  bv  the  sixth  canon  of  1841. 

94.  Relates  to  the  case  of  clergymen  coming  ttom  foreign 
countries,  and  called  to  ofllciate  In  churches  In  the  Amei^ 
lean  communion,  in  which  divine  service  is  celebrated  in 
a  foreign  language. 

98.  Helates  to  episcopal  visitations ;  orders  that  they  be 
made  once  In  three  years  at  least ;  the  necessary  expenses 
to  be  defl«yed  by  the  diocese  so  visited.  Also  ordera  the 
bishop  to  keep  a  register  of  his  proceedings  when  yitiiting, 
and  directs  that  the  clergy  in  rotation  shall  supply  the 
bishop's  place  in  bis  absence  In  any  parochial  dnties  which 
belong  to  him. 

98k  EuActs  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  mintstera  to  pre- 
pare persons  for  confirmation,  to  give  notice  of  confirma- 
tion immediately  upon  receiving  It  themselves.  Also  that 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  drarch  wardens  to 
present  to  the  bishop  In  visitation  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  congregation. 

97.  Ordere  that  every  bishop  shall  deliver  a  charge  to  his 
clergy  at  least  once  In  three  years,  and  that  he  shall  ftt>m 
time  to  time  also  address  pastoral  letten  to  bis  people  on 
some  points  of  Christian  aoctrlne,  worship,  or  practice. 

98.  Orden  parochial  minletere  to  catechise  diligently, 
and  to  inform  the  youth  and  othere  on  the  doctrines,  con- 
stitution, and  liturgy  of  the  Churoh. 

99.  Dedares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  mlnlstera  to  keep  regis- 
ters of  baptisms,  confirmations,  communicants,  mArriages, 
and  ftmerals,  and  to  make  out  and  continue  a  list  of  all 
fomllles  and  adults  under  his  care. 

80.  la  on  the  election  and  Institution  of  ministers. 

81.  Forbids  any  clereyman,  without  permission,  to  ofll- 
ciate. either  by  preaching,  readinsr  prayers,  or  otherwise, 
within  the  parochial  care  of  another  clergyman. 

89.  Provlaes  for  the  resignation  of  bishops  In  extreme 
cases. 

88.  Relates  to  the  dissolution  of  all  pastoral  connection 
between  mlnlstera  and  their  conj^regatlons.  Forbids  to 
dismiss  a  minister,  or  a  minister  to  leave  his  congregation 
against  their  will,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ecdesl- 
sstlcal  authority  of  the  diocese. 

84.  Coutrovenies  between  the  ministers  and  the  vestries 
and  congregation  of  churches  to  be  decided  by  the  bishop 
and  presbyter  of  the  diocese,  who  may  enforce  the  resig- 
nation of  a  minister  upon  reasonable  conditions,  when 
they  deem  the  dllference  to  be  Irreconcilable. 

86.  Repealed  by  the  fourth  canon  of  1886. 

86.  No  pereon  to  be  permitted  to  officiate  without  firet 
producing  evidence  of  his  ordination  as  a  mlnlater  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 

87.  Every  minister  to  be  liable  to  presentment  and  trial 
for  any  ctime  or  gross  immorality,  and  for  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church ;  and,  on  being 
found  guilty,  to  be  admonished,  suspended,  or  degrade^ 
accorduig  to  the  diocesan  canons,  until  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  general  convention. 

Sec.  9.  Enacts  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to 
Inquire  Into  the  truth  of  any  public  rumor  aflisctiug  the 
character  of  any  clergyman.  In  order  that  ftirther  steps 
may  be  taken  In  that  case  against  him. 

88.  Enacts  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  displace 
ftom  the  ministry.  In  the  presence  of  two  or  more  clergy- 
men, any  minister  declaring  formally  his  renunciation  of 
the  ministry,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  ofllciate;  notice 
to  be  iiclven  of  such  displacement  to  every  bishop. 

89.  Declares  that  when  any  one  la  degraded  fh>m  the 
ministry,  It  Is  so  entirely,  and  not  merely  flrom  a  higher  to 
a  lower  order ;  that  no  degraded  minister  may  be  restored. 
Notice  of  sentence  of  deKradatlon  to  be  sent  without  de- 
lay to  every  minister  and  vestry  in  the  diocese,  and  also 
to  every  bishop  or  standing  committee. 
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40.  Relatetto  the  cam  of  a  clti^gyman  of  any  one  diocese 
ehai^etl  with  miadenieanor  in  another. 

41.  Directs  that  "all  peraons  within  this  Ghnrch  shall 
celebrate  and  keep  the  lord's  day  iu  hearing  the  Word  of 
Qod  read  and  taught,  in  private  and  pnblic  prayer,  iu  oth- 
er exercises  of  devodon,  and  in  acts  of  charity,  using  all 
godly  and  sober  conyersation.** 

42.— (1.)  Directs  that  wicked  persons  be  repelled  fh>in 
the  holv  commnnion  agreeably  to  the  rubric 

(2.)  Excuses  the  bishop  to  whom  the  minister  repelling 
any  one  from  the  holv  communion  shall  have  given  notice 
to  that  effect  (according  to  the  second  rubric  belbre  the 
commnnion  service)  ftom  instituting  any  inquiry,  unless 
he  shall  receive  a  written  complaint  fknim  the  party  so  re- 
pelled. If  he  receive  such  complaint,  he  shall  either  at 
once  restore  the  party  comi^aiuiug  to  communion  or  In- 
stitute inquiry. 

(8.)  Declares  that  persons  guilty  of  very  heinous  offences 
mav  be  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  Church  membership. 

48.  Declares  the  union  of  a  congregation  within  any 
diocese  with  any  other  diocese  to  be  null  and  void. 

44.  Relatea  to  the  mode  of  publishing  authorized  edi- 
tions of  the  standard  Bible  of  the  Amencan  (church. 

45.  Orders  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  all 
occasions  of  public  worship,  and  forbids  the  use  of  any 
other  prayers  than  those  prescribed  bv  that  book. 

46.  Repealed  by  the  sixth  council  of  1885. 

47.  Permits  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  to  compose  forms 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  orders  that  the  clergy  of  such  diocese  shall  use  them. 

4S.  Orders  that  the  secretary  of  the  house  of  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Church,  whose  names  and  cures  shall  be  given  to  him  at 
every  general  convention  by  the  bishop  or  standing  com- 
mittee. 

48.  Declares  the  right  of  calling  special  meetings  of  the 

fsnerai  convention  to  be  in  the  Dishops.  The  presiding 
ishop  to  call  the  meeting  with  consent  of  the  niajority. 

(2.)  Declares  that  ordinarily  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
specisl  general  convention  shall  be  fixed  on  by  ue  pre- 
ceding general  convention  for  its  next  meeting. 

(S.)  Declares  that  the  deputies  elected  to  the  preceding 
general  convention  shall,  ordinarily,  be  deputies  at  the 
special  convention. 

50  Relates  to  the  mode  of  transmitting  notice  of  all 
matters  submitted  by  the  general  convention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  diocesan  conventions. 

61.  Repealed  by  the  seveuth  canon  of  1886. 

58.  Directs  that  the  alms  and  contributions  of  the  holy 
commnnion  shall  be  deposited  with  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  or  other  appointed  by  him.  and  by  him  applied  to 
such  pious  and  charitable  uses  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

58.  Of  the  requisites  of  a  quorum. 

64.  Repealed  by  the  eighth  canon  of  1886. 

55.  Relates  to  the  general  theological  seminary. 

68.  Declares  all  former  canons  orthis  convention  not  in- 
cluded in  these  canons  to  be  repealed. 

A  third  general  convention  was  held  in  OcL,  1841, 
bishop  Griswold  presiding.  By  this  council  ten  canons 
were  published,  treating — 

1.  Of  the  treasurer  of  the  convention. 

8.  Of  a  clergyman  absenting  himself  from  his  diocese. 
Declare  that  if  he  be  absent  during  two  years  without 
snflicient  cause  given  to  his  bishop,  the  latter  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, suspend  him. 

8.  Or  the  election  of  a  missionary  bishop  to  the  office  of 
diocesan  bishop. 

4.  Of  the  trial  of  bishops. 

Sec.  1.  Enacts  that  a  bishop  may  be  presented  to  the 
blsh<)p8  of  the  Church  by  the  convention  of  his  diocese, 
or  by  any  three  bishops;  for  any  crime  or  immorality,  for 
heresy,  or  violation  of  the  canons  or  constitutions  of  the 
Church  or  diocese:  declares  that  two  thirds  of  the  dio- 
cesan convention  must  concur  In  the  presentment 

Sec  8.  Orders  the  presentment  to  be  addressed  to  the 
presiding  blshop,.who  shall  appoint  a  special  meeting  of 
the  other  bishops,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  a  quorum.  If 
the  presiding  bishop  be  the  subject  of  the  presentment, 
it  shall  be  addressed  to  the  next  bishop  in  the  order  of 
seniority. 

6.  Of  the  preparatory  exercise  of  a  candidate  for  dea- 
con's orders.  Orders  three  different  examinations  of  the 
candidates  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  two  or  more 
priests. 

Sec  4.  Declares  a  clergyman  liable  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures for  presenting  a  person  for  orders  without  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  requisitions  of  the  canons 
ave  been  compiled  with. 

6.  Of  clergymen  ordained  by  foreign  bishops  In  com- 
munion with  this  Church,  and  desirous  of  officiating  and 
settling  in  this  Church.  Orders  such  a  clergyman  before 
officiating  to  exhibit  to  the  minister  or  vestry  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  his  letters  of 
orders  are  authentic  and  given  by  some  bishop  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  America,  and  that  he  has 
given  to  the  bishop  sufficient  evidence  of  hie  pious  and 
moral  character  and  theological  acquirements ;  and  that 
in  any  case,  before  be  can  be  permitted  to  settle.  In  any 


church  or  parish,  or  be  received  into  anion  with  any  dio- 
cese of  the  Church  as  a  minister  thereoL  he  must  prodace 
to  the  bishcm  a  letter  of  dismission  under  the  band  and 
seal  of  the  bishop  with  whose  diocese  he  was  last  con- 
nected (which  letter  must  be  in  substance  that  provided 
for  in  section  1  of  canon  4, 1886),  and  must  be  delivered 
within  six  months  after  date. 

Declares  that  when  a  clergyman  has  been  so  recelred 
he  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  canonical  provisions  of  the 
American  Church,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  ao  received 
into  union  without  first  subscribing,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  two  or  more  presbyters,  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  seveuth  article  of  the  oou- 
stiiution,  and  satisfying  the  bishop  of  his  theological  at- 
tainments. 

Declares,  frirther,  that  he  must  have  resided  one  vear  in 
the  United  States  from  the  date  of  his  letters  of  alsmls- 
ston,  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  settle  in  any  church  as 
canonically  in  charge  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Declares  that  if  such  foreign  clergyman  be  a 
deacon,  he  must  reside  in  the  United  States  at  least  three 
years,  and  so  obtain  the  requisite  testimonials  before  he 
can  be  ordained  priest.  Repeals  the  twenty-third  cauun 
of  1888. 

7.  Of  ministers  removing  ftx>m  one  diocese  to  another. 

8.  Of  the  mode  of  securing  an  accurate  view  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  from  time  to  time.  Orders  every  minister 
to  present  to  hie  bishop  on  or  hetore  the  first  day  of  every 
annual  convention  a  statement  of  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms, contirmatlous,  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  of  the 
number  of  communicants  in  his  Church.  Such  statetneuta 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  Journals  of  the  house. 

Sec  8.  Orders  every  bishop  to  state  annually  to  the 
diocesan  convention  the  names  of  the  churches  he  hue 
visited  since  the  last  convention,  the  number  of  persons 
confirmed,  and  of  those  who  have  been  received  as  candi- 
dates for  orders,  ordained,  suspended,  or  degraded,  also 
the  changes  among  the  clergy.  Such  statement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Journals  of  the  omvention. 

Sec  3.  Orders  that  the  journals  of  the  different  diocesan 
conventions  shall  be  presented  at  the  triennial  geneml 
convention,  together  with  such  other  papers  as  mav  tend 
to  throw  light  upon  the  afliairs  of  each  dloceee ;  ana  from 
these  journals,  etc.,  a  report  shall  be  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee' appointed,  which,  when  approved  by  the  lower 
house,  shall  be  sent  up  to  the  house  of  bishops,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  will  draw  up  and  publish  a  pastoral  letter 
to  the  members  of  the  Church. 

9.  Of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Every  candidate  to 
give  notice  to  the  bishop.  No  person  having  been  once 
refused  as  a  candidate  in  any  diocese,  or  who,  having 
been  admitted,  has  ceased  to  be  a  candiaate,  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  candidate  in  any  other  diocese  witliout  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  bishop  of  the  former  diocese,  declaring  the 
cause  why  he  was  refhsed,  or  for  which  he  ceased  to  oe  a 
candidate. 

Every  candidate  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  diocese,  stating  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient cause  to  believe  him  to  be  pious,  sober,  and  honest, 
that  he  is  attached  to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Is  a  com- 
municant In  the  same. 

Testimonials  to  be  laid  before  the  standing  committee 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  one  presbyter  and  a  respectable 
layman.  In  addition  to  sndi  testimonials,  satisfactory 
evidence  to  be  given  that  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of 
some  college,  or  that  he  has  passed  a  sufficient  examina- 
tion before  two  presbyters  appointed  by  the  bishop  in 
natural  and  monU  philosophy,  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  the 
Greek  Testament.  Permits  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  to  be  dispensed  with  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  in  persons  not  under  twenty-eeven 
years  of  age. 

Declares  also  what  inward  and  spiritual  qnallfleationB 
the  Church  requires  in  candidates. 

Orders  the  names  of  accepted  candidates  to  be  recorded 
by  the  bishop  in  a  book,  and  forbids  to  ordain  any  until 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  that  time,  unless 
the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  standing  committee, 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  ordain  in  peculiar  cases  after 
one  year. 

Admitted  candidates  may  be  transmitted  to  another 
diocese  on  letters  dismissory. 

Candidates  who  do  not  within  three  years  after  their 
admission  apply  for  their  first  and  second  examination, 
or  within  five  years  for  their  third  examination,  to  cease 
to  be  candidates. 

Repeals  the  fourth  canon  of  1888. 

10.  Of  clergymen  ordained  by  bishope  not  in  commun- 
ion with  this  Church,  and  desirous  of  officiating  or  settling 
in  this  Church.  Requires  ttom  such  elergjrroen  a  satisflsc- 
tory  certificate  from  at  least  two  presbyters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Church ;  and  that  they  shall  within  six  months  after 
their  application  for  admission,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  and  two  presbyters,  subscribe  the  declaration  in 
the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution ;  after  which  the 
bishop  may  receive  them. 

Ne'w  Zealand  is  the  name  of  a  British  colony  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  oonaiata  of  three  vol- 
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etnic  ifllandB — ^two  luge,  nod  one  smaller  one— and  of 
a  number  of  iaIeU  scatteired  around  the  coaats,  and  ex- 
tending between  UL  U°  15'  and  47^  80'  S.,  long.  166^ 
80'  and  178°  W  £.,  about  1000  mUea  &E.  of  Australia. 
The  area  of  the  three  principal  islands,  which  are  called 
respecdvelj  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  Middle  Island, 
or  New  Mnnster,  and  Stewart  Island,  or  New  Leinster, 
have  an  area  of  about  106,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast- 
line measuring  about  4000  miles,  on  the  bestrnamed  ac^ 
count,  and  a  population  (in  1872)  of  279,580  Europeans, 
besides  about  40,000  natives.  New  Zealand  is  some- 
times called  the  Great. Britain  of  the  PaciUc.  It  is  a 
beautiful  country,  and  promisee  eaiiy  and  valuable  de- 
velopment because  of  its  vast  opportunity  for  shipping 
trade  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  world. 

Soil,  Ctimaiei  and  Produdwm, — Of  the  whole  surface- 
extent  of  New  Zealand  (nearly  70,000,000  acres,  little 
ahort  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland),  one  fourth  is  estimated  to  consist  of 
dense  forest  tracts,  one  half  of  excellent  soil,  and  the 
remainder  of  waste  lands,  scoiiA-hills,  and  rugged  moun- 
tain r^ona.    The  mountains  are  mostly  clothed  with 
eveigreen  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  interspersed  with 
fero-dad  ranges,  and  occasionally  with  treeless,  grassy 
plains.    Extensive  and  rich  valleys  and  sheltered  dales 
abound  in  North  Island;  and  in  the  east  of  South  Isl- 
and there  are  many  expansive  plains  of  rich  meadow- 
land,  and  nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be 
more  or  less  suitaUe  for  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding. 
The  soil,  although  often 
davev,  has  in  the  volcanic 
dtscxictB  more  than  a  me- 
dium fertility;  but  the  lux- 
uriant and  semi -tropical 
vegetation  is  perhaps  as 
much  dae  to  excellence  of 
cdimate  as  to  richness  of 
aoiL     Owing  to  the  prev- 
alence of  light  and  easily 
worked  soiis^  all  agricultu- 
ral processes  are  peribnned 
with  onosnal  ease.     The 
dimate  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.    The  coun- 
try contains  few  physical 
flonioes  of  disease;  the  av- 
erage temperature  b  re- 
markably even  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  jrear,  and  the 
atmoaphere  is  continually 
agitated  and  freshened  by 
winda  that  blow  over  an 
immense  expanse  of  ocean. 
In  North  Island  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  57^; 
in  South  Island  52<>.    The 
mean  temperature  of  the 
hottest  month  at  Auckland 
is  68°,  and  at  Otago  58°; 
of  the  coldeflt  month,  51° 
and  40°.    The  air  b  very 
humid,  and  the  fall  of  rain 
tt  greater  than  in  Eng^ 
land,  but  there  are  more 
dry  days.    All  the  native 
trees  and  plants  are  ever- 
greens.  Forests,  shrubber- 
ies, ami  pluns  are  clothed 
in  green  throughout  the 
year,  the  results  of  which 
are  that  cattle^  as  a  rule, 
browse  on  the  herbage  and 
shmbs  of  the  open  country 
aU  the  year  round,  thus 
saving  great  expense  to 
the  cattle-breeder;   and 
that  the  operations  of  re- 


claiming and  cultivating  land  can  be  carried  on  at  all 
seasons.  The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  reverse 
of  ours :  January  is  their  hottest  month,  and  June  the 
coldesL  The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass.  Maize  and  beans 
and  pease  are  also  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  any 
other  vegetable,  grain,  grass,  or  fruit  produced  in  the 
United  States  of  America  can  be  cultivated  successfully 
in  New  Zealand.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  harmless 
lizards,  no  animals  that  annoy  or  hurt  are  encountered 
by  the  invading  European.  The  small  species  of  rat  is 
the  only  objectionable  four-footed  inhabitant  of  New 
Zealand.  Hawks  are  numerous.  Snakes  are  not  to  be 
found  at  all,  nor  do  insects  that  worry  or  hurt  abound* 
The  pig,  introduced  by  Cook,  runs  wild,  and  the  red 
and  £tl]ow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge,  quail,  etc.,  and 
the  common  domestic  animals  introduced  by  colonists 
thrive  well. 

The  People,  and  their  Ctutoma  and  Rdigioue  Belief, — 
The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  the  Maoris 
(which  name  signifies  native,  or  indiffenoue),  and,  with  the 
natives  of  Polynesia  generally,  they  belong  to  the  Ma- 
layan race.  See  Malays.  Though  calling  themselves 
indigenous,  the  Maoris  have  a  tradition  that  their  an- 
cestors migrated  to  the  present  seat  of  the  nation  from 
the  north-east — the  island  of  Uawaiki — about  500  years 
ago.  "  lliey  came,"  the  legend  goes,  "  in  seven  canoes, 
which  had  outriders,  to  prevent  foundering,  and  were 
called  Amatiatia,  being  very  different  from  those  sub- 
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■eqaenUy  nted  by  tliein,  which  w«n  mndi  liaipkiT  Id 
toBaanatioa,  ud  nnnad  Wakba.  The  flnt  of  tbcH 
owiae*  that  umcbed  at  New  Zealand  wai  named  A  rowa, 
and  tbi*  bnnigbt  over  t3M  flnt 
Haori  an  deeconded."  If  enj  faith  u  lo  be 
la  this  tradition,  Haviiki  vai,  prabably,  the  > 
Ihiraii,  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Iilanda^ 
about  4000  mika  north-aut  of  New  Zealand.  Some, 
however,  auppoae  that  it  may  have  been  Sanii,  one  of 
the  Samoan  or  MavigatoTe'  lalanda,  a  group  no«  half 
ihat  (biCance  away.  The  tradition  eayi  nothing  of  an; 
indigeuoDS  popoladoa  found  in  New  Zealand  bdittt  the 
arrival  of  these  immigiaDta.  Many  writen,  however, 
incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  pnvioaalf  inhabited  bj 
a  darker  race,  aomewhat  akin  lo  the  Papnaa  of  New 
Qninea.  SeeNaoBROa.  Snpponng  that  the  two  races, 
in  procen  of  time,  interminf^ed,  this  might  aocaiuit,  in 
•ome  meaaure,  for  the  diflerencea  apparent  between  the 
Haori  and  the  Tabitiana,  Samoans,  Sandwich  Iilanden, 
and  other  natives  of  the  Fadflc  Bat  whether  of  pare 
or  mixed  race,  all  IfMimooy  oombiDea  in  lepreaentiag 
the  Haori  aa  a  natkn  standing  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  bnmanitj.  The  sidn  ot  the  Maori  is  in  general  of 
an  <4ive-l»own  color,  bat  then  are  Kime  in  whom  the 
shade  b  maeh  Ughur,  while  in  others  it  is  darker.  In 
Mature  tfaey  almost  equal  Englishmen,  and  have  a  pow- 
erful mascular  devek^Huent.  The;  have  well-ehaped, 
intellectual  heads,  and  their  features,  when  not  uttooed, 
might  almost  be  taken  for  European.  Few  of  them 
have  beards  or  whiskers,  it  being  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom with  them  to  pluck  out  the  hair  on  the  face  with 
pipi  ahella.  On  the  bead,  the  miOo"'y  >»*<  ^"g  black 
hair,  with  a  slight  wave  in  it ;  bat  with  some  it  is  of  • 
reddish  tinge,  and  some  Haori  again  have  the  hair 
slightlj  frizzled.  Their  eyes  are  Luge,  tbeii  Ups  thick, 
and  their  teetb,  unlike  those  of  moat  savage  nation^ 
are  large  and  irregolai.    The  women  are  of  leM  atature 
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than  the  men  in  proportion,  and  are  in  other  respects 
inferior  to  tbem,  perhaps  from  their  manying  too  young, 
and  having  to  perform  too  mnch  of  the  drudgery  of  lif^ 
Some  of  the  women,  however,  are  represented  aa  being 
delicately  moulded,  with  long  eyelashes,  ideasing  feat- 
ores,  and  a  pluntive,  pathetic  voices  which  makes  them 
highly  intMeatiag.  The  whole  nation  is  divided  into 
■erenteen  {smilies  or  dans;  bat  though  they  originally 
kept  atrielly  distinct,  they  have  dnee  the  invasion  of 
the  whites  laKnningled  fteely,  especially  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  There  seem  to  have  eidsted  such  great 
distinctions  among  the  aeversl  clans  that  the  ^iTer- 
ences  closely  resemble  the  caste  distinctiona  of  India. 
Wan  against  each  other  weia  fteqnenC,  aikd  cannibalism 
was  freely  praotioed  until  within  the  last  forty  years. 


The  system  of  taboo,  or  a 
things  by  the  lutive  priests  as  sacred  and  inviolate,  so 
common  to  the  PadSe  islea,  nowhere  prevailed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  New  Zealand  wbeD  first  opened 
to  coloniiation.  This  wss  partly  a  religious  and  partly 
a  political  ordiiUDce,  and  was  so  much  respected  that 
even  in  war  limes  hostile  tribes  left  unharmed  all  per- 
sons aiul  things  thus  protected  by  the  liAoo  01  the  op- 
podte  side.  Tattooing  was  practiced,  and  was  made  ■ 
mnch  more  painful  operation  than  in  the  otber  Pacific 
isles;  it  waa  performed  with  a  hammer  and  saw-like 
chisaL  The  punctures  were  stained  with  vegetaUa 
dyea,  and  the  patterns,  which  ezteoded  over  tt 
hips,  thighs,  etc,  lepreseoted  ornamental  tati 
figurea,  supposed  to  deiute  the  rank  of  the  ind 
wearing  then.  The  womea  were  but  sli^tly  Ultooed, 
with  a  few  lines  on  the  tips,  chin,  tnd  acciuwMally  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  priests  were  the  principal  oper- 
ators, and  during  the  piocev  ancient  songs  were  song, 
to  encourage,  divert  the  attention,  and  increase  the  po- 
tiance  of  Uie  SBflbBta.  This  tattooing  was  soppaaed  to 
make  the  Hani  youth  both  more  terriUc  intheeyceof 
his  enemies  and  more  aoceplable  iu  thoae  of  hi*  mistieM. 

The  wars  of  the  Haori  were  fbrmeily  carried  iv  with 
■t>ears  and  dubs  of  various  kinds,  manufactored,  as  is 
the  custom,  aooordlng  to  ethnologists,  among  lowly  av- 
iliied  people,  of  stone  and  wood.  Their  moat  renuik- 
able  weapon  was  a  spear  of  nephrite,  which  descended 
among  the  principal  chiefs  from  father  to  son,  and  waa 
regarded  aa  a  kind  of  sceptre,  and  even  a  ssoed  object 
It  was  called  Mcrimeri,  "  the  fiiB  of  the  gods,"  and  waa 
BometioMS  used  for  scalping  prisoners.  There  are  other 
weapons  of  nephrite  in  use  among  the  Maori ;  they  are 
much  sought  alter,  and  very  costly.  The  use  of  fire- 
arms is  now,  however,  very  general  among  the  Haori, 
and  that  they  are  adroit  markamen  has  been  made  bat 
too  apparent  in  their  contests  with  English  trtxqM. 

The  heathen  religion  of  the  New  Zeatanders  was 
largely  mythological  j  temples  were  wanting;  saperstL- 
tion  and  deigbt  of  hand,  however,  pUyed  an  important 
port  in  their  religious  system,  and  the  priest  virtually 
ruled  and  had  his  own  way  in  everything.  Host  pet- 
nieious  practicea  were  thus  introduced  and  freely  en- 
ooursged  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  priestly  power. 
The  New  Zealanders  worshipped  various  gods,  appar- 
ently peraoniflcatians  of  natural  ol^ects  and  powers,  to 
whom  they  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sscrifiee& 
Their  dlvinitlca  were  spiritual  and  inviaiblei  they  had 
no  idols.  Uany  of  the  gods  were  deified  men,  anoeslnU 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  nation  by  whom  they  were  wor^ 
shipped.  They  believed  in  a  future  Hate  and  in  their 
own  immortality.  There  were  two  distinct  abodes  for 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  place  of  ponish- 
nwnt,  evil  deeds  being  ponished  in  this  world  by  sick- 
ness and  otherpersonal  misfortunes.  Thdr  prieata  were 
BOHNeed  to  be  in  communicarion  with  their  gods,  and 
to  express  their  wishes  and  commands.  Sorcerers  wese 
thought  to  poasesi  great  power,  and  were  held  in  pecul- 
iar dread.  The  moral  code  was  adapted  to  variooa 
social  conditions  and  eircumstanoes.  Among  chieft 
coursge,  liberslity,  commsnd  of  temper,  endursnce  of 
torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of  injuries,  and  ab- 
stinence from  insolta  to  others,  were  regarded  as  vir- 
tues; among  slaves,  obedience  to  their  maaten  and  re- 
spect for  the  taboo:  smong  marrisd  womoi,  6deli^  to 
their  husbands.  Their  idea  of  Win,  the  evil  s^drlt, 
wss  neariy  skin  to  the  scriptural  ides  of  the  evil  one; 
Sickneie,  they  supposed,  waa  brought  on  by  him,  com- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  sod,  entering  the  aide,  preyed 
on  the  vitala.  IJence  they  made  incsntations  over  the 
Hck,  threatening  to  kiQ  and  eat  their  deity,  or  to  bum 
him  to  a  cinder,  unless  be  should  codm  out.  With  the 
New  Zealander  anperatition  t«ok  the  place  of  UMdieal 
skill.  When  a  person  had  a  pain  in  the  back,  he  would 
it  another  to  Jump  over  him  and  tread  on 
the  pain.  A  wound  was  bmiaed  with  a 
over  the  Bnoke.    In  inter- 
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On  impnUDt  ooomiw,  wbcn  kvs«1  Dibw  wen  going 
to  war,  tn  article  wu  eonsolled  by  eetting  up  Kicka  u> 
nfmsBit  the  diffendt  tiiba,  and  watching  the  wind  to 
■Ml  which  wmy  tha  aticki  would  Tall,  in  order  to  deter- 
le  which  part)'  would  be  victotioui.  But  tb(  penon 
'1m  MfemiDj,  bjr  ■  little  Joj^ng,  could 
«  qnettiim  M  he  ^eaied.  The  belief  io 
JBO,  ■ImoK  imiTeiully  praniled,  uid  waa 


which  genoallj  ■eooalpany  It  among  a  baHMnxu  aod 
supentitioia  people.  A  oetemonj,  called  iriiri,  or  roU, 
warn  perfonned  1^  the  prieBta  apoa  intants  before  the; 
woe  a  month  old,  ud  oonriiMd  of  a  ipedes  of  baptism, 
mnedMia  1^  ^irinkling  and  nmelimea  bf  immendoo. 
The  BoT.W.  Bntlei  thne  rdatei  the  cenmoaj  in  Mew- 
ooBib^  Cgdyiadia  nf  Mimiom,  e.  t.  :  "  Wbui  a  child 
waa  ham,  it  wea  wi^iped  in  a  eoane  doth  and  laid  in 
a  Tctanda  to  abep;  and  in  ■  few  hoot*  the  mother 
panned  her  ordinary  woik  in  the  <Md.  The  child  suf- 
fered much;  tnd  If  ila  motlMr  did  Dot  flmiih  it  noor- 
iahawnt  enoogh,  it  most  peridi.  Large  hotea  wetv  slit 
in  the  ear,  and  a  sdok,halfan  Inch  in  diameter,  thrust 
tfafoigh.  When  Ave  days  old  the  child  was  carried  to 
a  Stfcara  of  wUer,  and  eith«  dipped  or  BprinUed,  and 
a  name  given  to  it ;  and  a  priest  mumbled  a  prater,  the 
purport  of  which  was  laid  to  be  an  addreea  to  some  no- 
knowD  ^tirit,  pnying  that  be  miy  so  influence  Che  child 
that  he  may  become  cmel,  brave,  warlike,  troubleeomF, 
■dnlteim*,  muidercHB,  ■  liar,  a  thief,  disobedient—in  a 
word,  guilty  of  every  crime.  After  ihis  small  pebbles, 
about  Ibe  rixe  of  ■  pin'a  bead,  were  thniit  down  its 
thinat,  to  malie  its  heart  caUnns,  hard,  and  incapaUe  of 
[nty.    The  ccrenKiny  was  concluded  with  a  featt." 

Bbrriage  among  the  New  Znlanden,  previoDB  to  the 
"  n  of  Chnsciinity,  did  not  involve  any  spe- 
eligioua  ceremonies.  Before  marriage,  girls  not 
:hed  wer?  permitted  lo  indulge  in  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse if  they  pleased,  and  the  more  lovers  tbey  bad 
the  mon  highly  thev  were  esteemed.  Hsiried  women, 
however,  were  kept  under  strict  restrsint,  and  inSdeliEy 
was  punished  severely,  often  with  death.  Polygamy 
wai  permiiled,  bat  was  not  commoo,  and  men  conld  di- 
TORC  their  wives  by  dmply  turning  them  out  of  doon. 

The  bouses  of  the  better  class  were  snog  and  warm, 
ornamented  with  carved  wood.  They  were  built  of 
bolmhea,  and  lined  with  the  leaves  of  pahn-tiees  neat- 
ly i^Icd  together.  They  were  about  sixteen  by  ten 
feet,  and  fcur  or  five  feet  long.    The  entrance  was  by  a 
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Indies,  with  a  sliding  shutter.  Their  houses  were  with- 
out furniture,  and  their  cooking  ntensilB  a  few  stonea. 
Their  villages  were  scattered  over  a  large  plot  of  ground, 
without  any  order  of  airangement. 

The  language  of  the  Maori,  like  the  Polynenan  lan- 
guagn  generally,  belonga  to  the  Malay  bmily,  boC  it  is 
bj  fir  the  most  complicated  of  them  all.  Its  alphabet 
comprises  only  fourteen  letters,  viz.  A,  E,  H,  I,  K,  M,  N, 
O,  P,  R,  T,  U,  W,  and  Ng.  Seven  tolerably  distinct 
dialects  are  spakeo  among  them.  The  language  is 
represented  as  rich  and  sonorous,  well  adapted  fur  poet- 
ical expression,  especially  of  the  lytic  kind.  The  Maori 
have  an  abmidance  of  metrical  proverbs,  legends,  and 
traditions,  of  which  a  collection  has  been  made  by  Sir 
Oetvge  (^ey.  They  are  also  pasalDUtely  attached  to 
music  and  song. 

Hitlory  of  lltt  Coutitn/  atd  A>  CivUaatiiM.—'Stw 
Zealand  wai  lUscovered  by  Tasman  in  164!,  but  only 
me  hundred  years  later  It  was  made  generally  known 
to  Europeans  by  the  repeated  visits  nf  Cook.  He  sur- 
veyed the  coasts  in  1770.  At  that  time  domestic  ani- 
mals, potatoes,  and  cereals  were  introduced.  In  tba 
following  decades  the  virits  of  Europeans  to  New  Zea- 
land mnltipliedi  whalers  especially  frequented  the 
oounlry  for  provirions  and  shelter.  Runiway  ssilmtt 
escaped  convicts  from  New  Booth  Wales,  and  adventur- 
en  irf  all  kinds,  formed  a  sort  of  eolmiy  at  Kororatika 
at  the  opening  of  our  century.  About  this  time,  too, 
individual  Englishmen  liegan  to  settle  on  the  coasts 
and  intermarry  wilb  tlie  natives,  and  acquire  land  in 
right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase.  Missionary  enter- 
prise began  in  I8U  by  the  zeslous  Marsden  {q.  v,), 
under  Che  auspices  of  the  London  Church  Missionary 
Society,  soon  strengthened  by  three  other  laborers, 
and  favored  by  various  chiefs,  who  made  grants  of  land 
to  the  mission*.  The  missionaries  not  only  labored  to 
convert  the  natlvea,  but  introdnced  improved  cultnn 
among  them,  and  did  what  they  could  to  protect  them 
(ram  the  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppreadon  of  the  EunH 
peans  who  vi^ted  Ihf  islands  or  had  acquired  settle- 
ments. More  elActaalty  to  secure  this  object,  a  British 
resident  or  consul  was  appointed  in  18S6,  hot  withont 
any  authority.  In  the  mean  time  a  desnltorv  coloniia- 
tion  and  the  purchase  of  rights  to  land  from  the  natives 
for  a  few  hatchets  or  moskeli  were  going  on;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy  a  lieutenant-govern- 
or was  appointed,  who,  in  1S40,  condnded  atWaitangi 
a  treaty  with  the  native  ohiefh,  whereby  the  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  was  ceded  to  Britain,  while  the  chieft 
were  guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  their  lands,  for- 
ests, etc.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them :  the 
rifjht  of  pre-emption,  however,  was  reserved  for  the 
crown,  if  they  wished  to  ali- 
enate any  poition.  ThDsNew 
Zealand  became  a  regular  col- 
ony, the  seat  of  government 
of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
Bay  of  Waitemata,  and  called 
Auckland.  The  previous  year 
an  association,  called  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  had  made 
a  pretended  purchase  of  tracts 
amounting  to  a  third  of  th« 
whole  islands,  and  for  a  doiea 
yean  moat  of  the  colonizitioD 
ofNew  Zealand  was  conduct- 
ed under  its  auapicei.  The 
conduct  of  the  company  is 
considered  to  Jiave  been  on 
the  whole  prejudicial  to  the 
pniaperity  of  the  colony ;  and 
after  a  li^g  conflict  with  the 
government,  they  resigned.  In 
186S,  all  their  cktims— which 
the  government  bad  never 
COnArmed  —  on  condition  of 
receiving  £368,000  aa  com- 
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pensation  for  their  outUj.  The  atucnipuloos  way  in 
which  the  company  and  others  often  took  poeaession  of 
lands  which  the  nativea  believed  themaelres  to  have 
a  right  to,  brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  aeries 
of  perilous  and  bloody  conflicts  with  those  warlike  tribes. 
But  the  result  of  this  conflict  was  more  gratifying  than 
the  most  sanguine  Christians  had  hoped  for.  An  un- 
derstanding was  reached  between  native  and  colonizer, 
and  cannibalism  and  superstition  passed  away,  and  in 
their  stead  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were  made  the 
ruling  guide  of  the  natives  especially.  One  of  the  most 
desperate  encounters  was  in  1863,  when  15,000  soldiers, 
under  English  command,  contended  against  2000  na- 
tives, hiding  and  fighting  behind  ramparts.  Another 
struggle  followed  in  1864,  and  petty  rebellions  have 
been  frequent,  causing  great  expense  and  trouble  to  the 
colonists,  and  great  demoralization  among  the  convert- 
ed natives.  As  they  learned  to  hate  the  colonists  they 
came  to  hate  their  religion,  and  invented  one  of  their 
own,  called  How-howism,  those  who  professed  it  being 
called  How-hows.  It  was  a  most  absurd  mixture  of 
their  old  superstitions  with  some  Bible  tenets,  and  a 
virtual  return  to  heathenism.  One  Te  Kooti  made 
himself  famous  fighting  with  a  handful  of  followers 
against  the  Engl'ish  from  1866  to  1872,  when  the  pur- 
suit of  him  was  virtually  abandoned.  Since  that  time 
the  natives  have  been  more  quiet,  and  the  colonists  seem 
more  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  kind  treatment  and 
conciliation.  By  the  constitution  of  1872  the  natives 
were  made  voters,  and  eligible  to  ofiioe.  Four  of  them 
have  been  recently  elected  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature.  A  noted  European  traveller,  who 
has  recently  been  among  the  Maori  tribes  near  Lake 
Taupo,  in  the  central  district  of  Northern  New  Zealand, 
sends  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  How-hows  in 
that  quarter.  These,  though  maintaining  an  indepen- 
dent attitude  towards  the  colonial  government  ever 
since  the  last  war  left  them  unsubdued,  have  not  testi- 
fied any  readiness  to  join  their  co-religionists  to  the 
north  on  the  Waikato  in  the  outrages  which  have  lately 
raised  the  fear  of  fresh  hostilities.  According  to  his  re- 
port How-howism  has  toned  down  from  its  first  blood- 
thirsty extravagances  into  a  quiet  and  respectable  sort 
of  monotheism.  The  How-hows  have  agreed  to  reject 
the  New  Testament  in  its  entirety,  but  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  Old,  and  from  their  native  translations  of  it 
erected  what  is,  in  fact,  a  Judaism  of  their  own.  They 
have  even  dropped  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  to 
take  up  that  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
things  conform  to  Jewish  practice  so  far  as  their  knowl- 
edge enables  them  to  go.  At  the  headquarters  of  the 
tribe,  the  Ureweras,  who  have  a  great  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  morning  and  evening  services  are  invaria- 
bly recited  daily.  The  services  consist  chiefiy  in  chant- 
ing in  chorus  verses  of  the  Psalms,  and  conclude  with 
short  extemporaneous  prayers  by  one  of  the  chiefs. 

To  show  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  in  these 
islands,  we  give  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  the  eastern  district,  from  the 
year  1840,  when  the  Church  consisted  entirely  of  na- 
tives who  came  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  principally  as 
teachers : 


1840. 
1841. 
1S49. 
1343. 
1844. 


89 

1846 

138 

1846 

461 

1847 

675 

1848 

946 

1849 

14H4 
1668 
1960 
8054 


Here  we  have  illustrated  the  fact,  seen  in  almost  all 
missionary  history,  that  while  during  the  first  yeacs  of 
a  mission  the*  results  are  scarcely  perceptible  and  the 
prospects  discouraging,  yet,  when' the  Gospel  fairly  geto 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  a  people,  however  desperate 
their  case  might  seem,  its  progress  will  be  rapid  and 
powerful  After  twenty  years'  labor  in  New  Zealand 
the  number  of  communicants  reported  was  but  8,  and 
they  were  all  at  one  station ;  but  here  is  an  increase  in 
ten  years,  in  one  district,  from  29  to  2893 1 


Since  the  introdaction  of  Christianity  a  great  change 
has  taken  place.  The  natives  have  abandoned  tattoo- 
ing, and  are  now  generally  clothed  like  civilized  men, 
and  possess  flocks,  herds,  furniture,  houses^  and  cultivat- 
ed lands.  Cannibalism  was  crowded  out,  too,  by  Chris- 
tianity, and,  as  Scherzer  tells  us,  **any  allusion  to  this 
revolting  practice  ts  very  painful  to  the  New  Zealander, 
as  reminding  him  of  his  low  position  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. Every  time  we  endeavored  to  make  any  inquiry 
of  the  natives  respecting  this  custom  they  withdrew 
with  an  ashamed  look.*'  Infanticide  also,  which  pre- 
vailed largely  among  them  in  their  days  of  heathenism, 
is  now  universally  abolished,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  slavery  and  polygamy.  One  half  of  the  Maori 
adults  can  read. and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  be- 
long to  Christian  churches.  They  generally  practice 
agriculture,  but  will  not  work  very  hard.  They  are 
good  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  indeed  more  than  a 
hundred  coasting  vessels  of  a  good  size  are  now  the 
property  of  natives.  But  from  various  causes,  especially 
from  the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  their  numbers 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1872  the  number  of  the 
aborigines,  formerly  computed  at  100,000,  was  less  than 
40,000,  neariy  all  in  the  North  Island. 

Education  has  been  liberally  provided  for,  chiefly  by 
the  Church  oiganizations,  and  there  are  good  schools 
in  all  the  towns.  In  some  provinces  state  aid  is  gtvea 
to  both  national  and  denominational  schools ;  in  others 
only  to  the  national.  A  university  has  been  established 
at  Dunedin,  and  high  schools  exist  in  many  of  the 
towns.  In  1872  there  were  in  all  897  schools,  602  teach- 
ers, and  22,180  pupils.  Among  the  religious  denomuia- 
tions  the  Church  of  England  has  always  taken  the  lead, 
having  sent  out  the  first  missionary  to  the  natives,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  in  1814.  The  first  bishop,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Selwyn,  was  appointed  in  1841.  At  the 
fifth  general  synod  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  Zealand,  which  met  at  Dunedin  in  the  eariy  part 
of  1871,  encouraging  reports  were  presented  of  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  throughout  the  colony.  In  addition 
to  the  parochial  work  carried  on  among  the  colonists,  it 
was  stated  that  the  number  of  native  clergymen  in  con- 
nection with  that  Church  was  14,  while  about  1000  pei^ 
sons  were  reported  as  communicants.  There  are  now 
six  bishops  of  Uiat  Church  in  the  islands.  The  suppOTt 
of  the  churches  comes  from  home  grants,  lands  set  apart 
for  Church  purposes,  and  voluntary  contributions^  The 
Wesleyans  commenced  missions  in  1819,  and  now  have 
77  chapels,  and  a  larger  number  of  adherents  among 
the  natives  than  any  other  denomination.  In  the  three 
districts  into  which  the  islands  are  divided  the  number 
of  principal  stations  or  circuits  is  32,  in  connection  with 
which  43  ordained  ministers  are  employed,  with  2587 
members  under  their  pastoral  care,  and  5000  children  in 
the  Sabbath  and  day  schools.  Several  other  religious 
bodies  have  been  organized  and  are  flourishing.  The 
province  of  Otago  was  settled  by  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
and  they  are  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  islands.  In 
the  South  Island  the  North  German  Missionary  Society 
has  sustained  missionaries,  and  accomplished  much  in 
Christianizing  the  natives  of  those  parts.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  who  began  their  work  in  1887  under  bishop 
Poropallier,  have  bishops  at  Auckland,  Dunedin,  and 
Wellington.  They  have  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large 
number  of  adherents  among  the  colonists,  and  some  also 
among  the  natives. 

See  Wakefield,  Adventures  in  New  Zeakmd  (Lond. 
1845,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Polack  (J.  S.),  Matmen  and  Cus- 
tonu  of  New  Zealandera  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.  12mo); 
id.  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  12mo);  Power, 
Skeichet  in  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1849) ;  Thomson,  The 
Story  of  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1859) ;  Swainson,  New 
Zealand  and  its  Cohmzation  (Lond.  1859);  Taylor,  Tke 
Past  and  Present  of  New  Zealand  (1868) ;  HochsteUer, 
Neu  Seeland  (Stnttgard,  1836;  EngL  transL  London, 
1868);  Trollope,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Lond. 
1873);  Grundemann,  Missions 'Atlas,  pt.  iii,  No.  8; 


}  World,  p.  66,  200,  683;  Chanibare, '  the  iocnaie.  For  miMionirr  worfc  in  Niu,  see  the  art. 
Cgtiop.  a.  v.;  TAt  Amtr.  Cgrbip.  s.  v.;  LitUttt  Living  Malay  ArchifeuOO.  See  >bo  Maiayaa  Minrlia- 
Agt,  Nov.  go,  186!,  uU  iii;  Bladamod'i  Magame,  »«,vul.  ii;  Hit  Eiiaad  f/iiM,by  U.J.  Donib;  Cnw- 
1870,  pL  i,  p.  228  aq.;  Bril.  Qiar.  Bet.  April,  1873,  p.    furd'a  OwcrifKice  Oicftmwry  (London,  1856) ;  Tydtckr^ 
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tTayelata  ia  the  name  of  ■  dMiT  woTBhippal  by  the 
ancieat  Anbians  befon  tbs  days  of  Hohunmed. 

HAkl'all  (Heb.  NiUi'ack,  n-<xp,  iUailriuat!  SepL 
I4c(if3u,  Ezn  ii,  M;  Nu»u(,  Neb.  vii,  56;  v.  r.  Ni^u, 
Vviia ;  Vulg.  A'luiu),  tbe  faLhei  of  a  ramily  uf  Netbiaim 
vbo  letarned  fhm  Bt^loa  with  Zenibbabel  (Ear*,  ii, 
54;  Neb.  vii,  56).     RC.  636. 

ITe'alb  (Heb.  NeUib',  31^3,  fixti,  or  agarnMH  [u 
in  1  Souls,  5i  siii,  8,  4;  1  Chron. xi, fl] ;  SepLNavJ^ 
V.  r.  Stafiff),  a  dty  in  tba  Shephelah  or  maritime  plain 
ofJiidab ;  mentioned  between  Asbnib  and  Keilah  (joah. 
XV,  43),  in  the  group  in  the  nulh-vesteni  part  or  (be 
IiiilT  i^on  (Keil,  CommaiL  ad  loc).  Eosefaiiia  and 
Jonue  )pve  it  tbe  nnie  name  (Nain,d,  Nai3)),  and  place 
it  at  the  ninth  (Jerome.  Mventh)  mile  fmm  Eleutbe- 
ropolia  towards  Hebron  (Oimtmut.  I.  t.  Ne««b).  It  \a 
doubtless  tbe  present  Bat-Staib,  silnated  on  a  riain»; 
ground,  at  the  edge  at  the  plain  and  nwuntain  tract, 
rwo  and  a  half  boun  Trom  Beit^Jebtin  (uwarda  Hebran 
(Kobinnn,  BSi.  Ra.  ii,  MS  iq.,  404;  iii,  12;  ScbwaR, 
Palett.  p.  104).  It  has  ruina  of  considerable  extent, 
especially  a  masuve  tower  aizty  feel  aiinare,  with  tbe 
foandaiionsofinotber  great  fabric,  and  brokea  columna 
and  large  building-stones  (Porter,  Hiovl-book,  p.  280). 
Tobln,  however,  describes  it  as  "  an  insigniHcml  cupula 
with  a  few  ruins'  (Dritle  Waitdenmg,  p.  160). 

Naslklm;  ITaxliioth.    SeeTALxuD. 

maa,  an  important  East  India  island  to  the  west 
of  Sumatra,  in  18'  64"-!°  85'  N.  Ul.,  and  970-98°  E. 
long.,  witb  an  area  of  about  1676  square  miles,  belongs 
to  UoUand,  and  had  in  1857,  when  the  Dutch  took  poe- 
seasun,  a  papulation  of  about  170,00a  There  are  sev- 
en] places  where  ships  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
ions, water,  etc.  On  the  east  coast  Is  tbe  villaga  Nias, 
asd  ou  the  west  Silorongang.  Little  islands  and  coral 
nefs  lie  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some 
places  is  steep,  while  mouutain-cbaiDs  run  fhim  the 
Boutb-east  to  the  nortb-wesL.  There  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  excellenC  farming^^rounds  than  tbe  population,  re- 
duced by  internal  wars  and  tbe  exportation  of  slaves, 
can  properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuta, 
bananas,  tobacco,  tugac-cane,  etc,  aiii' 
aboutllO,OOOpoandsafpepper.  Cat- 
tle and  horses  have  been  imported, 
and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the 
nising  of  {rigs  and  fuwls.  Formerly, 
about  500  Niasserawece  carried  away 
annually  as  ^vea  to  Batavia  and 
oltier  places,  and  though  this  traffic 
basbeenin  a  greatmeasure  suppress- 
ed, it  ia  still  to  some  extent  carried 
on  claiuleatinely. 

Tbe  Kiasaeis  are  of  tbe  Malay  race, 
but  lairer  than  the  Halaya  usually 
are.  They  are  gentle,  sober,  and 
peaceful,  remarkably   iitgeniuua 


veor  Xed.  indii  (1851,  I860).— Chambers,  t^eiqB.  s.  v. 

mbby,  Antonio,  an  Italian  archBologist  of  high 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1792,  and  died  in  that 
dty  Dec  20, 1839.  Nibby  waa  one  of  those  who,  fol- 
lowing in  tbe  footsteps  of  Winckelmanu,  made  an  elab- 
orately minnle  investigation  of  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity a  special  atudy.  The  first  work  that  made 
him  known  was  bis  translation  of  Fausanius,  with  anti- 
quarian and  critical  mies.  In  ISiO  he  was  appiHiiled 
professor  of  arcbaology  in  the  Univemity  of  KonK.  In 
tbe  same  year  appeared  bia  edition  of  Nardini'a  Roma 
Antictti  and  in  1837  and  1838  his  Learned  and  admir- 
able Analiii  Sforicolapcgn^ico-aiiliguaria  ilMi  carta 
de  CtmOtrwi  di  Roma,  lo  which  was  added  (1838  and 
1840)  a  description  of  the  city  of  Rotnc  itaelt  Among 
his  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  Le  Uura  Si 
Roma  Hitgnal*  da  W.  GtU,  and  a  large  number  uf  val- 
uable treatises  on  the  form  and  arrangement  of  tbe 
earliest  Christian  cburohea,  the  circus  of  Csracalla,  tbe 
temple  of  Fortuna  at  Pnencate,  the  graves  oftheHutadi 
and  the  Cutiatii,  etc 

2Tlb'haK(Heb.ivaciai',in3^  [v.r.Tn3],andevai 
■jnaj],  of  uncertain  meaning ;  Sept.  Ni/SxoJ  or  Nai/Wc 
[v.V  -KliaaKip  or  SaBnalif,  or  'E/3XnIip,  tbe  last  syl- 
lable evidently  being  the  Assyrian  termination  ooor,  or 
the  Babylonian  eiiar] ;  Vulg.  N^hai),  a  deity  of  the 
Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  nvii,  81).  There  is  no  ceitajn 
information  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  deity,  or  the  form 
of  the  idol  so  named.  The  rabbins  derived  tbe  lume 
from  a  Hebrew  root  nSback'  (fTS)), "  to  bark,"  and  hence 
assigned  to  it  tbe  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-beaded  man 
(Jems.  Talm.  Aboda  Sura,  iii,  433 ;  Bab.  Talm.  Sanhedr. 
68,2).  There  ia  no  a  prion' improbability  in  this;  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  dog  (Flntaroh,  Dt  It.  44),  and 
according  to  the  opinion  current  among  ^e  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  represented  Anubis  sa  a  dog-beaded  man, 
though  Wilkinson  {^Acf.itjTri.i,  440,  second  series)  aa- 
serts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  tbe  head  being  in  reality 
that  ofaJackaL  See  Anubis.  Some  indications  of  tbe 
worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syria,  a  colossal 
figure  ofa  dog  having  formeiiy  existed  between  Berytua 
«id  TripoU«  (Marmarel,  in  Bohn'a  Earig  TraotU  n 
Palett.  p.  412).     A  singular  ince  of  this  is  found  in  a 


« their  ! 


igs,  forgmg  arras, 
etc  Tbe  women  labor  in  the  fields, 
the  cbildren  weave  mats,  while  the 
men  look  atla  the  lire-Block,  and 
bunt  tbe  deer  and  wild  swine.  They 
worship  a  saperior  deity,  and  fear  a 
p*iwerful  one,  who  punues  them  if 
they  da  cviL  Polvgamy  is  permitted,  but  is  ran.  Tbe 
gin  to  the  bride's  family  b  from  C60  to  tSOO.  Divorce 
is  not  allowed,  and  adultery  ia  punished  by  the  death  of 
both  parties.  Dead  bodiea  are  placed  iu  Collins  above 
the  ground,  and  creepers  and  flowering  abnibs  planted, 
which  q>eerUlj  grow  up  and  covei  them.     Trade  is  on 


if  a  Dog  headed  Figure. 

basaltic  gem  in  tbe  collection  of  viscount  Strangford- 
It  is  still  more  to  Che  point  to  observe  that  on  one  oftns 
slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  represented  by  Botia  (pL 
141),  we  have  the  front  of  a  temple  depicted  with  an 
animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be  nothing  else 
than  a  bitch  suckling  a  pupp}',  the  head  of  tbe  animal 
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having,  howeyer,  disappeaied.  The  wonhip  of  idols 
representing  the  human  body  siirmoimted  by  the  bead 
of  an  animal  (aa  in  the  well-known  case  of  Niaroch)  was 
oommon  among  the  Awyrians  (see  also  RawUnaon,  Anc 
MoMurchieSf  i,  294;  Th^venot,  [tin,  i,  805;  La  Roque, 
p.  227;  Paul  Lucaa,  lUa.  in  A»ia  Mm.  etc,  p. 252).  In 
the  Sabian  books  the  corresponding  name«8  that  of  an 
evil  daemon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  upon  the  earth,  while 
his  feet  rest  on  the  bottom  of  Tartarus;  but  it  ia  doubt- 
ful whether  this  should  be  identified  with  the  Avite 
Nibhaz  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  842 ;  Iken,  Diueri.  de  Idola 
NUxhagf  in  his  DigsertationSf  i,  156  sq.;  Norberg,  Ono- 
nuut.  Cod.  Natar.  p.  99;  Beyer,  Add,  to  Selden's  Dii 
Syr.  ft  321). 

Niblock,  Isaiah,  D.O.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Monaghan  County,  Ireland,  in  1794.  He 
studied  divinity  under  the  care  of  John  Dick,  D.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  United  Secession  Church  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  commenced  imme> 
diately  to  preach  in  Philadelphia.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  induced  to  go  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  where  he  received  appointments  to  supply 
the  vacancies  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  for  three 
months.  On  April  23, 1819,  he  was  called  by  the  united 
congregations  of  Butler  and  White  Oak  Springs,  over 
which  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  by  the  Mononga- 
bela  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery,  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  His  miniBtry  in  Butler  County  lasted  for  over 
forty-five  years,  during  which  time  many  colonies 
branched  off  from  the  field  of  his  labors,  whose  influence 
has  been  felt  extensively  in  building  up  flourishing  con- 
gregations in  the  great  WesL  He  died  June  29, 1864. 
Dr.  Niblock  was  a  minister  of  modest  disposition  and 
retiring  habits.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful  expositor 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  life  was  one  of  sdf-denial  and 
arduous  labor.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  HitU  Almanac,  1866, 
p.  277.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Nib'shan  (Heb.  NiUhan',  *;iD3a  [but  with  the 
def.  article],  light  toil  [Gesen.]  or /ortreM  [FUrst]; 
Sept.  Ne/3(rav  v.  r.  Na^Xo^t^v),  a  city  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Secacah  and  the  **City 
of  Salt"  (Josh.  XV,  62).  It  is  barely  mentioned  by 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  {OnonuuL  s.  v.  Nephram).  It  is 
possibly  the  ruined  site  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Afcq> 
as  Kati  d'Zeiman  on  Wady  Hasaseh,  which  runs  np 
from  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  N.  of  Ain-Jidy. 

Nioaea.    See  Nic^kan  Councils. 

Nicaean  ConncUs  {Concilium  Nicmmm).  Im- 
portant ecclesiastical  assemblies  were  held  at  Nicsa  or 
Nice,  formerly  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Ana  Minor,  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ascania.  It  was 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  older  town  had  existed 
on  iti  site),  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip  (RC  316), 
and  received  the  name  of  Antigonea,  which  Lysima- 
chus  changed  to  Nlciea,  in  honor  of  hb  wife.  It  was  a 
handsome  town,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  and  B^'zandne  emperors;  all  the  streets 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  mag- 
nificent monument  in  the  centre  the  four  gates  of  the 
city  were  visible.  It  was  the  second  city  of  Bithynia, 
only  twenty  English  miles  from  the  imperial  residence 
of  Nicomedea,  and  easily  accessible  by  sea  and  land 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  became  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  even  disputed  with  Nicomedea  the 
title  of  metropolis  of  Bithynia.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors  it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  the  Arabs  and 
Seljuks,  the  latter  of  whom  conquered  it  about  1080. 
Before  the  end  of  the  centurv  it  was  taken  from  them 

m 

by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade,  but  was  restored  at 
the  next  treaty  of  peace.  In  1204,  Constantinople  hav- 
ing become  the  seat  of  a  Latin  empire,  Theodore  Las- 
caris  made  Nioea  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom  or 
empire  in  Western  Asia,  comprehending  Bithynia,  My- 
aia,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Lydia.    He  waa  succeeded  by 


John  Ducas  Yatatser  (1222^56),  Theodore  II  (1256^59), 
John  Lascaris  (1259),  and  Michael  Palseokigua,  who  in 
1261  transferred  the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople. 
In  1880  the  city  surrendered  to  Orkhan,  and  was  in- 
corporated with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman  capitaL 
Nicaea  is  now  a  miserable  Turkish  village,  /a-At2;  (cor- 
rupted from  EtV  Nucatai'),  of  only  some  1600  inhabi- 
tants, and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  rude  picture  in 
the  soUtaiy  chureh  of  St.  Maxy  to  the  memory  of  the 
event  which  has  given  the  place  a  name  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Z.  Two  Chureh  councils  havei)een  held  at  Nicna,  but 
only  one  of  these  was  properiy  cscumenical,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  such  coon- 
cils.  '*Next  to  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem,** 
says  Schaff,  ^  it  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  all  the  councils  of  Christendom"  {Ch.  HigL 
iii,  630).  It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantino 
in  A.D.  825.  With  the  imperial  invitation  for  attend- 
ance the  different  bishops  were  proifered  the  service  of 
public  conveyances  for  themselves  and  two  presbyters 
and  three  servants ;  and  when  the  818  bishops  who  had 
complied  with  the  emperor's  request  gathered  at  Niaea, 
the  emperor  himself  opened  the  council  on  June  19  in 
his  own  palace,  and  its  use  for  future  8essi<ms  was  af- 
forded to  the  ecclesiastical  gathering,  as  it  appears  from 
the  records  that  the  sessions,  continuing  for  two  months, 
were  held  sometimes  at  the  palace  and  sometimes  at 
a  chureh  or  some  public  building.  The  empire,  at 
the  time  of  the  call  of  the  council,  had  in  all  about 
1800  bishops  (1000  for  the  Greek  provinces,  800  for 
the  Latin),  and  of  these,  if  818  attended,  as  reported 
by  Athanasius  (^Ad  Afro$,  c  2,  et  aL),  Socrates  {HitU 
Eodet.  bk.  viii),  and  Theodoret  (JHitL  Eecka.  i,  7),  there 
were  one  sixth  of  the  episcopal  sees  represented  at 
NicflBa — a  large  number,  indeed,  if  we  take  into  con^ 
sideration  the  vastness  of  the  imperial  realm  and  the 
difllculties  of  travel  in  those  times.  Indnding  the  prea- 
byten  and  deacons  and  other  attendants,  the  number 
may  have  amounted  in  all  to  between  1600  and  2000. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  provinces  were  strongly  represent- 
ed. Besides  a  great  number  of  obscure  mediocrities^ 
there  were  several  disdnguiahed  and  venerable  men, 
as  e.g.  Eusebins  of  Cnsarea,  who  was  most  eminent  for 
learning;  the  young  archdeacon  Athanasius,  who  ac- 
companied the  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  for 
zeal,  intellect,  and  eloquence.  Some,  as  confessors,  stiH 
bore  in  their  body  the  marks  of  Christ  from  the  times 
of  persecution :  Paphnntius  of  the  Upper  Thebaid,  Pot^ 
amon  of  Heraklea,  whose  right  eye  had  been  put  out» 
and  Paul  of  Neo-Cassarea,  who  had  been  tortured  with 
red-hot  iron  under  licinius,  and  was  crippled  in  both 
his  hands.  Others  were  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
ascetic  holiness,  and  even  for  miraculous  works;  like 
Jacob  of  Nisibis,  who  had  spent  yean  as  a  hermit  in 
forests  and  caves,  and  lived  like  a  wild  beast  on  roota 
and  leaves,  and  Spyridion  (or  St  Spiro)  of  Cyprus,  the 
patron  of  the  Ionian  Isles^  who  even  after  his  ordina- 
tion remained  a  simple  shepherd.  The  Latin  Chureh, 
on  the  contrary,  had  only  seven  delegates:  from  Spain, 
Hosius  or  Osius  of  Cordova,  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Western  representatives;  from  France^ 
Nicasius  of  Dijon;  from  North  Africa,  Oedlian  of 
Carthage;  from  Pannonia,  Domnus  of  Stride;  fVom 
Italy,  Eustoigius  of  Milan  and  Marena  of  Calabria; 
from  Rome,  the  two  presbyters  Victor  or  Vitus  and 
Vincentius,  as  delegates  of  the  aged  pope  Sylvester  I, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  attend  in  person.  A  Persian 
bishop,  John,  also,  and  a  Gothic  bishop,  Theophilus,  the 
forerunner  and  teacher  of  the  Gothic  Bible  tnmalator 
Ulfilas,  were  present. 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain 
Constantine*s  aim  in  calling  thia  counciL  By  some  it 
is  represented  as  having  served  a  political  purpose  (baaed 
on  Eusebins,  Vita  CoruUmL  iii,  4);  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  intended  to  restore  quiet  to  the  Church,  and 
unite  all  its  parties  in  the  great  Trinitarian  question  on 
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which  tbe  Church  was  at  that  time  greatly  divided — 
there  existing  three  parties :  one,  which  may  be  called 
the  orthodox  party,  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ;  the  iecond  was  the  Arian  party  [aee 
Arianism]  ;  and  the  third,  which  was  in  the  majority, 
taking  oonciliatoiy  or  middle  groond,  and  consenting  to 
the  use  of  soch  christologioal  expreeaions  as  all  parties 
oould  consistently  agree  iipoD;  they  acknowledged  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  in  general  Biblical  terms,  bat 
avoided  the  use  of  the  term  6fioov<noc  [aee  Homoou- 
bean],  which  the  Arians  decried  as  nnacriptoral,  Sabel- 
lian,  and  materialiBtic  According  to  Pusey,  **  He  (L  e. 
Constantine)  did  not  miderstand  the  doctrine,  and  at- 
tached as  much  or  more  importance  to  uniformity  in 
hoping  Easter  as  to  miity  of  faith.  Indeed,  he  him- 
self at  this  time  believed  ia  no  doctrine  but  that  of 
Plpovidence,  and  spared  no  terms  of  contempt  as  to  the 
pettiness  of  the  dispute  between  Alexander  and  Arias" 
{Cotmalt  of  the  CkMnA,  p.  102) ;  yet  it  would  seem  that 
Constantine  only  called  a  council  when  he  believed  it 
impossible  to  restore  peace  between  the  contending  par- 
ties) led  respectively  by  Arins  and  Alexander,  and  now 
tamed  over  the  case  for  settlement  to  the  bishops,  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  representatives  of  God  and 
Christ,  the  oigans  of  the  divine  Spirit  "  that  enlight- 
ened and  guided  the  Church,"  and  he  appears  to  have 
hoped  that  when  in  «onncil  assembled,  analogous  to  the 
established  custom  of  deciding  oontroversies  in  the  sin- 
l^le  provinces  by  assemblies  composed  of  all  the  provin- 
oal  bishopS)  they  would  be  aUe  to  dispose  of  the  present 
controversy. 

No  complete  collection  of  the  transactions  of  this  Ni* 
cnan  oecttmenical  council  have  come  down  to  as.  Some 
aooount  of  the  bishops  who  composed  this  assembly  \b 
^ven  by  Socrates,  Soaomen,  and  Theodoret.  It  is  un- 
certain who  presided,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  president  was  Horius,  bishop  of  Corduba  (Cordova), 
in  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  two  of  its  attendants, 
Athanasins  and  Eusebius  of  Gosarea,  we  learn  that  it 
was  busy  mainly  with  the  settlement  of  the  different 
christological  views.  The  opening  seasons  were  princi- 
pally devoted,  according  to  these  writers,  to  a  considera^ 
tion  of  Arian  views,  and  resulted  finally  in  the  personal 
examinadon  of  Arins  himself.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
ooaintain  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature,  made 
from  nothing;  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  no 
existence;  that  he  was  capaMe  of  his  own  free  will  of 
right  and  wrong.  Athanasins,  although  at  the  time 
but  a  deacon,  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  council 
by  his  marvellous  penetration  in  unravelling  and  laying 
open  the  artifices  of  the  hereticsl  views  of  Arius  and 
his  followers;  he  resisted  Eusebius,  Theognis,  and  Ma- 
ris^ the  chief  supporters  of  Arins,  and  evinced  such  seal 
in  defence  of  the  true  faith  that  he  attracted  both  the 
admiratioa  of  all  Catholics  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Arian  party.  We  are  told  that  so  great  and  fiusreach- 
ing  was  the  influence  of  Athanasius's  criticism  that  many 
of  the  Arians  became  doubtful  of  their  own  stand-point, 
and  eighteen  ofthem  abandoned  the  cause  of  Arius.  The 
orthodox  themselves  became  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of 
their  ouise,  and  when  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  proposed  a 
confession  of  faith — an  andent  Palestinian  confession, 
which  was  very  similar  to  the  Nicene,  and  acknowledged 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  in  general  Biblicsl  terms, 
but  avoided  tbe  term  in  qnestion,  oftoovotoc,  oonnffr- 
itattiaiiMf  of  the  atcns  etsenos— they  rejected  it,  though 
the  emperor  had  seen  and  approved  this  confetision,  and 
even  the  Arian  minority  were  ready  to  accept  it  They 
wished  a  creed  which  no  Arian  could  honestly  sub- 
scribe, and  especially  insisted  on  inserting  the  expres- 
sion AosMHKSKMt,  which  the  Arians  so  much  objected  to. 
The  fiuhers  finally  presented  through  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova another  confession,  whieh  became  the  ntbttmce 
of  what  is  now  known  and  owned  by  the  orthodox 
chorchet  at  Christianity  as  the  well-known  Nkene 
Creed  (q.  t.>    The  foUowing  b  the  Latin  text  of  this 


"Credimns  In  Detim,  Patrem  omnlpotentem,  omnium 
vlsibilinm  et  invlsibillom  Crentorem.  Et  iu  Dnmlnuin 
Jesum  Christum  Filium  DeLnatom  ex  Patre^tUnigeni- 
tom,  hoc  est,  ex  snbstantlA  Psttis,  Denm  ex  Deo,  Lumen 
de  Lumine,  Deum  vemm  ex  Deo  vero,  geuitnm  uod  fac- 
tum, et  consubetantlalem  Patri  per  quem  omnia  facta 
sunt,  tarn  in  colls  quam  in  terriL  Qui  propter  uos  humi- 
ues  et  propter  noetram  salntem  descendlt,  et  incaruatus 
est  et  homo  fkctos  est ;  passes  est.  et  reenrrezit  terti&  die ; 
et  ascendlt  in  ccbIos,  ventarus  Inae  ad  Judicandum  vivos 
et  mortnos.    Bt  In  Spiritum  Sanctnm.*' 

Eleven  copies  of  this  creed  in  Greek  are  extant  The 
decision  of  the  council  having  been  laid  before  Con- 
stantine, he  saw  clearly  that  the  Eusebian  formula 
would  not  pass;  and,  as  he  had  at  heart,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  most  nearly  unanimous  decision  which  was 
possible,  he  gave  his  voice  for  the  disputed  word,  and 
declared  that  he  recognised  in  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  bishops  the  work  of  God,  and  received  it  with 
reverence,  declaring  that  all  those  persons  should  be 
banished  who  refused  to  submit  to  it  Upon  this  the 
Arians,  through  fear,  also  anathematized  the  dogmas 
condemned,  and  subscribed  the  faith  laid  down  by  the 
council;  that  they  did  so  only  outwardly  was  shown  by 
their  subsequent  conduct  It  was  declared  by  its  advo- 
cates that  it  was  presented  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
alter  diligent  consultation  of  all  that  the  holy  evange- 
lists and  aposties  have  taught  upon  the  subject;  and  it 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church 
in  a  creed,  in  which,  in  order  to  defy  all  the  subtieties  of 
the  Arians,  tbe  council  thought  good  to  express  by  the 
term  ^'consnbstantial,'*  ofioowno^,  the  divine  essence  or 
substance  which  is  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
According  to  Athanasins,  this  creed  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure composed  by  Hosius  of  Cordova.  It  was  written  out 
by  Hermogenes,  bishop  of  GBSsarea,  in  Cappadoda,  and 
subscribed,  together  with  the  condemnation  of  the  dog- 
mas and  expressions  of  Arius,  by  all  the  bishops  present 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Arians.  Sooates  (lib. 
i,  ch.  5)  says  that  all  the  bishops  except  five;  Baro* 
nius,  that  aU  except  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theog- 
nis of  Nioea  assented  to  the  use  of  the  word  bfioovoio^. 
According  to  Cave,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais  and  Theog- 
nis of  Karmorica  alone  refused,  and  Eusebius  signed. 
Arius  himself  was  banished  by  Constantine's  order  to 
Ulyria,  where  he  remained  until  his  recall,  which  took 
place  five  years  after.  See  for  further  details  the  arti- 
cle Arianism. 

The  main  object  of  the  council  being  thus  achieved, 
the  fiithers  proceeded  to  determine  other  matters  which 
were  brought  before  them :  First  They  considered  the 
subject  of  the  Meletian  schism,  which  for  some  time 
past  had  divided  Egypt,  and  they  decreed  that  Meletius 
should  keep  the  titie  and  rank  of  bishop  in  his  see  of 
Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  forbidding  him  however  to  perform 
any  episcopal  functions;  also  that  they  whom  he  had 
elevated  to  any  ecdeaiastical  dignities  should  be  admits* 
ted  to  communion,  upon  condition  that  they  should  take 
rank  after  those  who  were  enrolled  in  any  parish  (tto- 
povcia ;  the  district  under' a  bishop's  jurisdiction,  which 
we  now  call  a  **  diocese,"  was  so  styled  in  the  primitive 
Chnreh)  or  choreh,  and  who  had  been  ordained  by  Al- 
exander. Second.  They  decreed  that  throngbont  the 
Chnrdi  the  festival  of  Esster  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  next 
after  Maroh  21.   Third.  They  published  twenty  canons : 

1.  Bxdndes  fhim  the  exercise  of  their  ftmctlons  those 
persons  in  holy  orders  who  have  made  themselves 
ennacbs. 

9.  Forbids  to  raise  neophytes  to  the  priesthood  or  epis- 
copate. 

8.  Forbids  any  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  to  have  women 
In  their  houses,  except  their  mothers,  sisters,  annts,  or 
snch  women  as  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  slander. 

4.  Declares  that  a  bishop  onght  if  possible  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  but  allows  of  his 
consecration  bv  three  at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  ab- 
sent bishops,  n^nifled  In  writing:  the  consecration  to  be 
finally  confirmed  by  tbe  metropolitan. 

&  Orders  that  they  who  have  been  separated  fh>m  the 
communion  of  the  Cnurch  by  their  own  bishop  shall  not  be 
received  into  communion  elsewhere.   Also  that  a  provin* 
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clal  (tynod  sball  be  held  twice  a  year  in  every  province  to 
examine  inio  eeiiteDces  of  excoiumnuication.  One  synod 
to  be  held  befbre  Lent,  and  the  second  In-aatnmu. 

6.  InelBts  npon  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  blshope  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  other 
provinces.  (The  sixth  canon  of  Nicsea,  according  to  the 
version  of  Dionysins  Bxlgnns,  **Antiqaa  consnetiido  ser- 
vatnr  per  iBgyptom,  Libyam,  et  Penupollm,  nt  Alexan- 
drinus  episcopns  horam  omninm  habeat  potestaiem; 
qoia  et  arbis  RomK  episcopo  parilis  mos  eat.  Similiter 
am  em  et  apnd  Antiochlam  ceteraeqne  provincias  snis 
privllegia  serveutur  Bcclesiis.  Illnd  antem  generallter 
claram  est  qnod  si  qnis  prcter  metropolitan!  eeutendam 
faerit  factns  episcupns,  hunc  magna  syuodus  deflnivit 
episcopam  esse  non  oportere."  etc.). 

7.  Grants  to  the  bishop  or  M\i&  (Alia  Gapitolina,  the 
new  city  bnllt  by  JSIlas  uadrianas  npon  the  site  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  near  to  it),  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the 
second  place  of  honor. 

8.  Permits  those  who  had  been  ministers  among  the 
Cathari  (q.  v.),  and  who  retamed  into  the  bosiim  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  havlns  received  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  to  remain  in  the  rank  of  the  clergy.  Directs, 
however,  that  they  shall,  in  writing,  nuike  profession  to 
follow  the  decrees  of  the  Church ;  and  that  they  shall 
communicate  with  tho»e  who  have  married  twice,  and 
with  those  who  have  performed  penance  for  relapsing  In 
time  of  persecution.  Directs,  ftirther,  that  in  places  where 
there  is  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  converted  bishop  of  the 
Cathari,  the  former  shall  retain  his  rank  and  office,  and 
the  latter  be  considered  only  as  a  priest ;  or  the  bishop 
may  ansign  him  the  place  of  n  chorepiscopna. 

9.  Declares  to  be  null  and  void  the  ordination  of  priests 
made  without  due  Inquiry,  and  of  those  who  have,  before 
ordination,  confeeeed  sine  committed. 

10.  Declares  the  same  of  persons  ordained  priests  in  ig- 
norance, or  whose  sin  has  appeared  after  ordination. 

11.  Enacts  that  those  who  have  fallen  away  in  time  of 
persecution  without  strong  temptation  shall  be  three 
years  among  the  heiirers,  seven  among  the  proetrators, 
and  for  two  vears  shall  communicate  with  the  people 
without  offering  ("communicate  with  the  people  In 
prayer,  without  being  admitted  to  the  oblation  ;*'  i.  e.  to 
the  holy  encharist,  according  to  Johneon's  way  of  onder- 
atandiug  it). 

12.  Imposes  ten  years*  penance  upon  any  one  of  the 
military,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  a  post  on  account 
of  the  faltb,  shall,  alter  all,  give  a  bribe,  and  deny  the 
faith,  in  order  to  receive  it  back  again. 

13.  Forbids  to  deny  the  holy  communion  to  any  one 
likely  to  die. 

14.  Orders  that  catechumens  who  have  relapsed  shall 
be  three  years  among  the  hearers. 

15.  Forbids  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons  to  remove  fW>m 
one  city  to  another:  any  one  oflTendlng  against  this  canon 
to  be  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  church,  and  his 
translation  to  be  void. 

18.  Priests  or  deacons  removing  fh)m  their  own  church, 
not  to  be  received  Into  anv  other;  those  who  iierslst, to 
be  separated  ft'om  communion.  If  any  bishop  dare  to  or- 
dain a  man  belonging  to  another  church,  the  ordination 
to  be  void. 

17.  Directs  that  clerks  guilty  of  usury  shall  be  deposed. 

18.  Forbids  deacons  to  give  the  encharist  to  priests,  and 
to  receive  it  themselves  before  the  priests,  and  to  sit 
among  the  priests ;  oflTenders  to  be  deposed. 

19.  Directs  that  Paulianiets  (q.  v.)  coming  over  to  the 
Church  shall  be  baptized  again.  Permits  those  among 
their  clergy  who  are  without  reproach,  after  baptism,  to 
be  ordained  by  the  Catholic  bishops:  orders  tne  same 
thing  of  deaconesses. 

20.  Orders  that  all  persons  shall  offer  up  their  prayers 
on  Sundays  and  Pentecost  tUmding. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  add  another  canon,  enjoining 
continence  upon  the  married  clergy;  bat  Paphnutius 
warmly  opposed  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke,  and  pre- 
vailed, so  that  the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
creed  and  the  canons  were  written  in  a  book,  and  signed 
by  the  bishops.  The  council  issued  a  letter  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops  aa  to  the  decision  of  the 
three  main  points;  the  emperor  also  sent  several  edicts 
to  the  churches,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  decrees  to  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  set  them  forth  as  laws  of  the  realm. 
On  July  29,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  accession, 
the  emperor  gave  the  members  of  the  council  a  splendid 
banquet  in  his  palace,  which  Eusebius  (quite  too  sus- 
ceptible to  worldly  splendor)  de8cril)es  as  a  figure  of  the 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  ConsUntine  remunerated  the 
bishope  lavishly,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  suitable 
valedictory,  and  with  letters  of  commendation  to  the 
authorities  of  all  the  provinces  on  their  homeward  way. 
Thus  ended  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  It  is  styled  emphati- 
cally "  the  great  and  holy  council,**  holds  the  highest 


place  among  all  the  councils,  especially  with  the  Greeks, 
and  still  lives  in  the  Nioene  Creed,  which  is  second  in 
authority  only  to  the  ever  venerable  Apostles*  Creed. 
Athanasius  calls  it  "a  true  monument  and  token  of  vic- 
tory against  every  heresy ;"  Leo  the  Great,  like  Con- 
stantiue,  attributes  its  decrees  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  ascribes  even  to  its  canims  perpetual 
validity;  the  Greek  Church  ammajUy  obeerve*  (on  the 
Sunday  before  Pentecost)  a  special  f east  w  memory  of 
it.    There  afterwards  arose  a  multitude  of  apocryphal 
orations  and  legends  in  glorification  of  it,  of  which  Ge> 
lasins  of  Cyzicus  in  the  5th  century  collected  a  whole 
volume.    The  decision  of  this  council  bad  not  the  effect 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Eaatem  Church,  for  the 
Arian  controversy  was  still  warmly  carried  on,  but  it 
has  supplied  that  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (as  far  as  relates  to  the  Father  and  the  Son)  in 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  received  by  the  orthodox. 
Says  Dr.  Scbaff,  "The  Council  of  Nicaea  is  the  moat  im- 
portant event  of  the  4th  century,  and  its  bloodless  intel- 
lectual victory  over  a  dangerous  error  is  of  far  greater 
consequence  to  the  progress  of  true  civilizaticm  than  all 
the  bloody  victories  of  Constantine  and  his  successors. 
It  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  summing 
up  the  results  of  all  previous  discussions  on  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  the  incarnation,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulating  the  further  development  of  catholic  ortho- 
doxy for  centuries."     Dr.  Shedd  is  incorrect  in  saying^ 
{Hist.  ofCh.  Doctrine,  i,  308),  "The  problem  to  be  so'lved 
by  the  Nicene  council  was  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  its  completeness;  to  bring  into  the  creed  state- 
ment the  total  data  of  Scripture  upon  both  the  side  of 
unity  and  trinity."     This  was  not  done  till  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381,  and  strictly  not  tUl  the  still 
later  Syml)olum  Athanasianum  (comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist, 
iii,  629).     For  a  minute  and  picturesque  description  of 
this  council,  see  dean  Stanley's  Lectvres  on  the  History 
of  the  Ecistem  Ch,  p.  105 ;  Schaff  objects  to  it  as  too 
graphically  minute  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  his- 
torical statement.     For  more  trustworthy  informarion, 
see  Ittigus,  Hist,  Concilii  Nicteni  (Lips.  1712) ;  Kichenis, 
Hist,  ConciL  GeneraL  i,  10;  Walch,  Entumrfeiner  Con^ 
cilienffesch,  p.  157;  Hefele,  Conciliengesch,  i,  249  sq. ; 
Boyle,  Hist,  View  of  the  ComcU  of  Nice  (N.  Y.  1856)  ; 
Kaye,  Covncil  of  Niceea  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) ;  Tillemont, 
Hist.  Eccles, ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  22  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Hist,  ii,  872  sq. ;  Landon,  Man,  of  Councils j  8.  v.    For  the 
sources,  see  (1)  the  twenty  Canones,  the  doctrinal  Sym- 
bol, and  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  several 
Letters  of  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria  and  the  em- 
peror Constantine  (all  collected  in  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Mansi,  Collect,  sacrorum  Conciliorvm,  ii,  635-704).    Of- 
ficial minutes  of  the  transactions  themselves  were  not 
at  that  time  made ;  cnily  the  decrees  as  adopted  were  set 
down  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  all  (comp.  Euseb. 
Vita  Const,  iii,  14) .   All  later  accounts  of  voluminous  acts 
of  the  council  are  sheer  fabrications  (comp.  Hefele,  i,  249 
sq.).     (2)  Accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  especially  Euse- 
bius, Vita,  Const,  iii,  4-24  (superficial,  rather  Arianizing, 
and  a  panegyric  of  the  emperor  Constantine).     The 
Church  History  of  Eusebius,  which  should  have  closed 
with  the  Council  of  Nice,  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
824.     Athanasius,  De  decretis  JSynodi  Nic ;  Orationes 
iv  contra  A  rianos ;  Epist,  ad  Afros,  and  other  histori- 
cal and  anti-Arian  tracta  in  torn,  i  and  ii  of  his  Opera 
(ed.  Bened.),  and  the  more  important  of  them  also  in  the 
first  voL  of  Thilo*s  BibUotheca  Patrum  Grtec  dogmat, 
(Lips.  1858 ;  EngL  transL  in  the  Oxford  library'  of  the 
Fathers.)     (3)  The  later  aoconnts  of  Epiphaniua,  Heer. 
69;  Socrates,  H,  E,  i,  8  sq.;  Soaomen,  H,  E,  i,  17  sq.; 
Theodoret,  //.  E,  i,  1-18;  Rufinus,  H,  E,  i,  1-6  (or  lib. 
X,  if  his  transl.  of  Eusebius  be  counted  in).    Gelaaius 
Cyzicenus  (about  476),  Commentarius  actorum  ConciUi 
Nicam  (Greek  and  Latin  in  Mansi,  ii,  759  sq. ;  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  an  old  MS.,  but  is  filled  with 
imaginary  speeches).     Comp.  also  the  four  Coptic  frag- 
ments in  Pitra,  Spicilegium  Solesmense(JPaT,  1852),  i,  509 
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aq^  and  the  Syriac  (ragments  in  Anahcta  Nuxena 
Fragmeots  relating  to  the  Council  of  Nicna.  The  Syr^ 
iac  text  fiom  an  ancient  MS.  by  H.  Cowper  (London, 
1«57).     (J.  H.W.) 

n.  The  aecond  Goonctl  of  Nicsea,  called  also  the 
seventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  though  falsely  80,  was  as- 
aeoibled  Aug.  17, 78d,  by  order  of  the  empress  Irene  and 
her  son  Constantine.  Owing  to  the  tumults  raised  by 
the  Iconoclastic  party,  it  was  dissolved  and  reconvened 
on  Sept.  24, 787.  (Theophanes,  who  was  present,  says 
that  t^e  opening  of  the  council  was  made  on  OcC  11.) 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops  were  present 
from  Greece,  Thrace,  Natolia,  the  Isles  of  the  Archl> 
pelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Pope  Hadrian  and  all  the 
Oriental  patriarchs  sent  legates  to  represent  them  in  the 
synod,  those  of  Rome  taking  the  first  place;  two  com- 
mia^oners  from  the  emperor  and  empress  also  assisted 
at  it.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  this 
ooundl  were  briefly  as  follows :  The  emperor  Leo  (and 
allerwards  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus),  offended 
at  the  excess  of  veneration  often  offered  to  the  images 
of  Christ  and  the  saints,  made  a  decree  against  the  use 
of  images  in  any  way,  and  caused  them  everywhere 
to  be  removed  and  destroyed.  These  severe  and  ill- 
advised  proceecUngs  raised  an  opposition  almost  as  vio- 
lent, and  both  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Germa- 
niis)  and  the  pope  (Hadrian)  defended  the  use  of  im- 
ages, declaring  them  to  have  been  always  in  use  in  the 
chnrches,  and  showing  the  difference  between  abeohUe 
and  reicahe  worship.  Howev3r,  in  a  council  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  754,  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops,  a  decree  was  published  against 
the  use  of  images.  But  at  this  time  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus died,  and  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, induced  the  empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
to  convoke  this  council,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  754  at  Constanrinople  were  set  aside. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 
Tarasius,  the  patriarch,  spoke  first,  and  exhorted  the 
bishops  to  reject  all  novelties,  and  to  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church.  After  this,  ten  bishops  were 
brooght  before  the  council,  accused  of  following  the 
party  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Three  of  whom,  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  Theodore  of  Myra,  and  Theodosius  of  Amorium, 
recanted,  and  declared  that  they  received  writh  all  honor 
the  relics  and  sacred  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed 
ITii^n,  and  the  saints;  upon  which  they  were  permitted 
to  take  their  seats;  the  others  were  remanded  to  the 
next  session.  The  forty-second  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
and  the  eighth  of  Nicaea,  and  other  canons  relating  to 
the  leception  of  converted  heretics,  were  read. 

In  the  second  session  the  letters  of  pope  Hadrian  to 
the  empress  and  to  the  patriarch  Tarasius  were  read. 
The  latter  then  declared  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  bishop  of  Kome,  viz. 
that  images  are  to  be  adored  with  a  relative  worship, 
reserving  to  God  alone  faith  and  the  worship  of  Latria. 
This  opinion  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  whole  council. 

In  the  third  session  the  confession  of  Gregoiy  of 
Neo-Cssarea,  the  leader  of  the  loonodast  party,  was  re- 
eeived,  and  -declared  by  the  council  to  be  satisfactory; 
whereupon  he  was,  after  some  discussion,  admitted  to 
take  his  seat,  and  with  him  the  bishops  mentioned 
ibove«  Then  the  letters  of  Tarasius  to  the  patriarchs 
t  f  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  replies, 
as  well  as  the  confession  of  Theodore  of  Jerusalem,  were 
read  and  approved.  The  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
relating  to  the  cherubim  which  overshadowed  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  which  ornamented  the  interior  of 
the  Temple,  were  read,  together  with  other  passages 
taken  from  the  fathers,  showing  that  God  had,  in  other 
days,  worked  miracles  by  means  of  images. 

In  the  fiflh  session  the  patriarch  Tarasius  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  innorators,  in  their  attempts  to  destroy 
all  images,  were  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Jews,  pa- 
gans, Manichsans,  and  other  heretics.  The  council  then 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  images  should  be  re- 1 


stored  to  their  usual  places,  and  be  carried  in  pTOoessioiiB 
as  before. 

In  the  sixth  session  the  refutation  of  the  definition  of 
faith  made  in  the  council  of  Iconoclasts  at  Constanti- 
nople was  read.  They  had  there  declared  that  the 
eucharist  was  the  only  image  allowed  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  but  the  fathers  of  the  present  synod,  in  their 
refutation,  maintained  that  the  eucharist  is  nowhere 
spoken  of  as  the  imoffe  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  as  the 
very  body  itself.  After  this,  the  fathers  replied  to  the 
passages  from  Holy  Scripture  and  from  the  fathers 
which  the  Iconoclasts  had  adduced  in  support  of  their 
views,  and  in  doing  so  insisted  chiefly  upon  perpetual 
tradition  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 

In  the  seventh  session  a  definition  of  faith  was  read, 
which  was  to  this  effect :  **  We  decide  that  the  holy 
images,  whether  painted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  ought  to  be  exposed  to  view;  whether 
in  churches,  upon  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  upon 
walls,  or  in  private  houses,  or  by  the  wayside ;  since 
the  oftener  Jesus  Christ,  his  blessed  motlier,  and  the 
saints  are  seen  in  their  images,  the  more  will  men  be  led 
to  think  of  the  originals,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation 
and  the  adoration  of  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  images, 
but  not  the  worship  of  Latvia,  which  belongs  to  God 
alone:  nevertheless  it  is  lawful  to  bum  lights  before 
them,  and  to  incense  them,  as  is  usually  done  with  the 
cross,  the  books  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  sacred  things, 
according  to  the  pious  use  of  the  ancients;  for  honor 
so  paid  to  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  original,  which 
it  represents.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers 
and  the  tradition  (»f  the  Catholic  Chinch ;  and  we  order 
that  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  otherwise,  if 
bishops  or  other  clerks,  shall  be  deposed ;  if  monks  or 
laymen,  shall  be  excommunicated/'  This  decree  was 
signed  by  the  legates  and  all  the  bishops. 

Another  session  (not  recognised  either  by  Greeks  or 
Latins)  was  held  at  Constantinople,  to  which  place  the 
bishops  had  been  cited  by  the  empress  Irene,  who  was 
present,  with  her  son  Constantine,  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. The  decree  of  the  council  and  the  passages 
from  the  fathers  read  at  Nicssa  were  repeated,  and  the 
former  was  again  subscribed.  The  Comicil  of  Constan- 
tinople against  image-worship  was  anathematized,  and 
the  memory  of  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  George  of  Cjrprus  held  up  to  veneration. 
Twenty-two  canons  of  discipline  were  published. 

1.  Insists  upon  the  proper  observation  of  the  canons  of 
the  Church. 

8.  Forbids  to  consecrate  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Psalter,  and  will  not  promise  to  observe  the  canons. 

3.  Forbids  princes  to  elect  bishops. 

7.  Forbids  to  consecrate  any  church  or  altar  in  which 
relics  are  not  contained. 

14.  Forbids  those  who  are  not  ordained  to  read  in  the 
synazis  from  the  Ambon. 

10  and  16.  Forbid  plurality  of  benefices,  and  luznry  in 
dress  among  the  clergy. 

20.  Forbids  doubiU  monasteries,  for  men  and  for  women. 

This  council  was  not  for  a  long  period  recognised  in 
France.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  French  bishops 
opposed  it  are  contained  in  the  celebrated  Caroline 
Books,  vrritten  by  order  of  Charlemagne.  Their  chief 
objections  were  these :  1.  That  no  Western  bishops,  ex- 
cept the  pope,  by  his  legates,  were  present.  2.  That  the 
decision  was  contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use 
images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them.  8.  That 
the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  nor  was  its  decision  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Caroline  Books  were  answered  by  pope  Adrian, 
but  with  little  effect  so  far  as  the  Galilean  Church  was 
concerned,  which  continued  long  after  this  to  reject  this 
council  altogether.  See  Labb^  Cone,  vii,  1-963 ;  Mansi, 
ConciL  xii,  951 ;  xiii,  820;  Walch,  Historie  der  Ketaer^ 
eien,  x,  419  sq. ;  Neander,  Ck,  HisL  iii,  818  sq. ;  Landon, 
Manual  of  CounciU,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicaise,  St.  (Latin,  Nuxuiua)  (1),  a  Christian 
martyr  who  lived  in  the  8d  century,  was  one  of  the 
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oompanions  of  St.  Denis,  and  received  fnnn  bim  the 
mission  of  converting  to  the  Christian  iaith  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  territoiy  of  the  Yelocasees  (ancient 
Vexin).  Before  separating,  it  b  said  the  apostle  of  the 
Parisians  conferred  upon  him  the  episcopal  dignity ;  but 
this  fact  is  questioned  by  some  hagiographers.  Usnard 
especially  gives  to  St.  Nicaise  only  the  title  of  priest. 
Some  localities  situated  between  the  CHse  and  the  Epte 
had  been  evangelized  by  him,  when,  the  third  day  after 
the  martjrrdom  of  St.  Denis,  the  prefect,  SLnnnius  Fes- 
oenninus,  passed  through  the  village  of  Ecos,  where  was 
found  Nicaise,  with  Quirin  and  Scubicule,  companions 
of  his  apostolic  labors.  The  prefect  stopped  the  three 
evangelists,  and,  upon  their  obstinate  refusal  to  sacrifice 
to  idols,  had  them  beheaded,  October  11, 285  or  286.  A 
Christian  woman,  called  Piencia,  soon  after  herself  a 
iobject  for  martyrdom,  buried  the  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tyrs on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  Epte,  which  has 
since  become  the  borough  of  6asny-sur-£pte  (vadum 
Nicasii).  It  follows  then  from  the  acts  of  these  apostles 
of  the  Vexin  that  Nicaise  never  came  as  far  as  Rouen. 
This  city,  however,  considers  him  as  her  first  bishop. 
Since  the  redaction  of  the  new  Breviary  of  Rouen,  his 
day  is  celebrated  with  that  of  the  bishop  Sl  Mellon,  the 
first  Sunday  of  October.  The  remains  of  St.  Nicaise 
and  of  St.  Scubicule  were,  in  the  9th  century,  brought 
to  Meulan,  where  a  church  was  erected  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  first  of  these  martyrs,  and  the  body  of  St. 
Quirin  was  transferred  to  Halm^y,  in  the  diocese  of 
lifege,  in  Belgium.  See  A  eia  SoHctorum,  month  of  Oc- 
tober; Godeward,  Vies  det  8amUf  Butler,  Lioti  of  the 
^^ZMte.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrak^  a.  v. 

Nioaise,  St.  (2),  of  Rheims,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  a  Christian  martyr,  famed  especially  for  his 
eloquence,  was  of  Gallic  origin,  and  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Rheims.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  flourished  in  the  5th  century.  Even  the 
date  of  his  accession  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  his  native 
place  \b  unknown.  Jt  is  oni^  certain  that  he  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Sevems.  Flodoard  reports  that 
he  founded  at  Rheims  the  first  church  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  that  he  transferred  to  it  at  the  same 
time  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles.  The  year  401  is  fixed  for  the 
construction  of  this  new  cathedral,  which  Nicaise  con- 
secrated by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  when,  several 
years  after,  the  Vandals  took  and  sacked  the  city  of 
Rheims.  When  the  barbarians  appeared  before  the  city 
to  besiege  it,  Nicaise  boldly  exhorted  his  fiock  to  the 
defence,  preaching  at  the  same  time  repentance  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  When  the  Vandals  hsd 
refused  all  terms  of  agreement,  and  by  force  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rheims,  Nicaise  boldly  went  to 
meet  them  upon  the  threshold  of  his  cathedral,  attended 
by  his  clergy  and  singing  hymns.  They  had  no  regard 
either  for  his  character  or  his  supplications  in  favor  of 
the  people  who  surrounded  him,  and  after  making  him 
suffer  many  outrages  they  beheaded  him.  The  beauty 
of  Eutropia,  his  sister,  who  was  near  him,  appeared  to 
disarm  the  barbarians ;  but  the  Christian  virgin,  fearing 
more  their  love  than  their  hatred,  excited  herself  the 
fury  of  her  brother's  executioner,  and  also  received  the 
martyr's  crown.  Several  persons  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people  were  also  put  to  death,  and  among  this  num- 
ber several  distinguished  eodemastical  students.  St. 
Nicaise  and  his  companions  were  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  church  of  St.  Agricolus,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  the  martyr  bishop.  It  is  an  error  of  Flodoard,  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  authors,  who  has  made  Sl  Nicaise 
contemporaneons  with  Su  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and 
with  St.  Aignan,  bishop  of  Orleans.  The  Utter  predates 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  under  the 
conduct  of  Attila,  in  451,  and  not  the  irruption  of  the 
Vandals  in  407.  Besides,  Flodoard  seems  to  hesitate 
upon  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Nicaise;  for  his 
text  bears,  8uh  eadem  VandeUorum  vel  Hufmorum  per»e^ 
aUitme,    The  death  of  St.  Nicaise  and  his  companions 


is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich  oa 
December  14^  See  Gallia  Chr%tHa$»a  nova,  tom.  ix ; 
F]odomcdtilitlona  EccktuB  Semmrii  f  Dom  Harlot,  if  e- 
tropoHt  Remauii  historia ;  Fisquet,  Framce  potO^ficaU  ; 
BrMairei  de  Paris  et  de  iSAeww*— Hoefer,  Nmtr,  Biog, 
Gmkrale,  xxxvii,  914;  Clement,  Hand-book  qfLegett" 
daqf  and  MyUtoL  Art,  p.  288. 

Nicander  and  Maroian,  two  Christian  martyrs 
of  the  4th  century.  Both  were  Roman  military  officers 
of  great  ability,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  Christianity,  but  in  vain.  Crowds  of 
people  attended  their  execution.  The  wife  of  Nicander, 
being  herself  a  Christian,  encouraged  her  husband  to 
suffer  patiently  for  Christ;  but  the  wife  of  Marcian,  be- 
ing a  pagan,  entreated  her  husband  to  save  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  her  and  of  his  child.  Marcian  embraced 
her  and  her  babe,  gently  reproving  her  idolatry  and  un- 
belief; and  then,  together  with  Nicander,  who  also  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  had  taken  leave  of  his 
Christian  wife,  submitted  joyfully  to  the  fatal  stroke, 
which  conferred  on  them  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  AJ>. 
806.— Fox,  Booh  (^Martyn,  p.  66. 

Nioa'nor  (Nicdvi^p,  victor),  the  name  of  two  or 
three  men  in  Scripture  history. 

1.  The  «son  of  Patit>clus"'(l  Mao&  viii,9),  a  general 
under  Antiochus,  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius  I,  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  wan  waged  by  the  Syrians 
against  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  "  Iwre  a  deadly  hate." 
Under  Antiochus  he  had  4)een  master  of  the  royal  ele- 
phants (^Xf^avrapx*ic)»  but  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Judaea  by  Demetrius  (2  Mace  xiv,  12),  whose  trusted 
friend  he  was,  and  who  bad  accompanied  him  when  he 
escaped  ftom  Rome  (Polyb.  iii,  21 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii, 
10, 4).  Nicanor,  being  one  of  the  generals  chosen  by 
Lysias  when  he  invaded  Judsa,  B.C  166  (1  Mace  iii, 
88),  by  the  sale  of  Jewish  captives  at  ninety  for  a  talent^ 
brought  multitudes  of  slave-merchants  to  his  camp  (1 
Mace,  iii,  41 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  10, 11 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  7, 
8  and  4).  He  was,  however,  most  signally  disappointed 
in  his  expectadons,  for,  in  common  with  his  compan- 
ions in  arms,  he  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat  fiom  Judas 
MaccabiBus,  and  was  compelled  to  escape  in  the  disguise 
of  a  dave  to  Antioch,  where  he  declared  that  the  Jews 
had  God  for  their  **  defender,"  and  that  they  were  **  in- 
vulnerable" (^rfNirroc),  **  because  they  followed  the  laws 
appointed  by  him."  Four  years  later,  intrusted  with 
a  large  army  by  Demetrius,  he  had  orden  "  not  to  spare" 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  According  to  2  Mace  xiv,  he 
at  first  made  peace  with  Judas  Maccabmis,  "  whom  he 
loved  from  his  heart ;"  but,  accused  by  Aldmus  to  Deme- 
trius, he  was  compdled  to  break  all  his  engagements 
with  the  Biaccabiean  chief,  and  ordered  to  send  him 
prisoner  to  Antioch.  According  to  1  Mace,  vii,  26-82, 
and  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  10, 4,  Nicanor  attempted,  at  first, 
by  pretence  of  friendship,  to  get  Judas  into  his  hands. 
Raphall  unites  both  accounts,  regarding  the  treachery 
of  Nicanor  as  subsequent  to  the  angry  orden  he  received 
from  DemetriuSb  Judas,  however,  discovered  the  treach- 
ery in  time,  and  escaped.  Open  hostilities  immediately 
commenced,  when  Nicanor  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  5000  men,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  ^  which  was 
in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Mace,  vii,  81,  82;  Joaephns^ 
AnL  xii,  10,  4).  Josephus,  indeed,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  represents  Judas  as  sustaining  a  defeat,  and  flee- 
ing to  the  "citadel  which  was  in  Jerusalem."  But 
there  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  text  here,  as  it  con- 
tradicts the  context,  which  shows  that  the  citadel  at 
Jerusalem  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians.  Ni- 
canor, on  coming  down  from  the  citadel,  and  meeting 
the  priests,  blasphemed  God,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
their  tem{^e  unless  they  delivered  up  Judas,  a  thii^ 
they  could  not  do,  even  if  they  were  disposed.  Depart- 
ing from  Jerusalem,  and  Joined  by  a  fresh  army  out  of 
Syria,  he  encamped  at  Beth-horen.  Judas  also  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  village  of  Adasa,  thirty  furlongs  otL 
At  length  they  Joined  battle,  when,  Nicanor  having  fall- 
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«■  aoBODg  the  fizst,  the  Syiiats  were  betteo,  routed,  and 
slaughtered  in  their  flight.  Finding  Nicuior  on  the 
bnttto-field,  the  Jews  cot  off  his  head  and  his  right  aim, 
which  he  ^  had  stretched  out  so  proudly,"  and  hung 
thev  up  at  Jerusalem.  His  tongue  also  they  cut  out 
and  mincedy  and  threw  to  the  birds.  The  day  of  the 
Tietoiy,  Adar  13,  being  that  before  ^^MardochaBus'  day/' 
they  set  apart  u  a  season  of  annual  solemuity  (&C. 
161)  (1  Maoc. vii, 4S-49;  2 Mace xv,26-86;  Joeephus, 
AnL  zii,  10,  5;  see  also  Baphall's  PotL  Bib.  Mitt,  qfiAe 
Jewgf  ch.  ir  and  vi;  Jahn's  Heb,  Commonwealth,  §  96, 
97,  98).— KittOL    See  Maocabbr. 

2.  A  Nicanw  is  mentioned  in  2  Maoc  xii,  2,  as  ''gov- 
ernor of  Cyprus"  (cinrpcapx^)  ''^  ^^  ^°^  ^^  Antiochus 
T  Ettpator,  and  yet  as  interfering  with  the  Jews  in 
Palestine.  Bat  as  the  above  Nicanor  mentioned  by 
Polyblus  cannot  be  meant,  this  must  either  be  another 
person,  or  some  confusion  has  befallen  the  author  here 
(see  Grimm,  ad  loc.).  In  4  Maoc.  iii,  20,  Nicanor  is 
given  as  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  meaning  apparently 
Seleucns  I  Nicaior, 

3.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  appointed  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  along  with  Stephen  (Acts  vi,  5), 
A.D.  29.  Doiotheus  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seven^  disciples  of  our  L(»d,  and  aoowding  to  the 
Pseodo-Uippolytns  he  ''died  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St^hen"  (p.  958,  ed.  Migne). 

moaragua,  a  republic  of  Gentaal  America,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  republic  of  Costa 
Sica,  and  on  the  K  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  situated  in 
Int.  10^  45'-15o  N.,  long.  83^  20'-87o  31',  and  has  an 
am  of  about  57,000  square  miles. 

Gemeral  Featurtt. — ^Nicaragua  is  traversed  by  two 
noges  of  mountains — the  western,  which  follows  the 
direction  of  the  coast-line,  at  a  distance  <^  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  from  the  Pacific;  and  the  eastern  (a  part 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Cordilleras),  which  runs  near- 
ly panlkl  to  it,  and  sends  off  several  spurs  towards  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  former  is  generally  high  and  vol- 
canic, but  sinks  at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plains. 
Between  the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  basin, 
oootaining  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Bio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  Nic- 
aragua, the  Escondido,  or  Btewfields,  and  the  San  Juan, 
all  of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  eastern 
coast  of  Nicaragua  is  called  the  Mosquito  Coast;  it  for- 
merly constitnted  an  independent  territory  known  as 
the  Mosquito  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the  protectorate 
iA  Great  Britain.  It  became  a  part  of  Nicaragua  in 
1860.  Nicaragua  is  in  many  places  densely  wooded, 
the  most  valuable  trees  b^ng  mahogany,  logwood, 
Nicaragua-wood,  cedar,  and  Bra^-wood.  The  pastures 
are  epkndid,  aiid  support  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The 
chief  products  are  sugar-cane  (softer  and  juicier  than 
the  Asiatic  variety),  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maixe,  and  rice,  with  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  edibles 
of  the  tropics — plantains,  bananas,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit, 
arvowToot,  citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples, 
guavas,  etc.  The  chief  vegetable  exports  are  sarsa- 
parilla,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  copal,  gum-arabic, 
eaoQtehonc,  etc.  The  northern  part  of  Nicaragua  is 
rich  in  minera]fr>-gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead — 
but  the  mines  are  not  so  carefully  worked  now  as  they 
were  under  the  Spaniards. 

Popv/cilMMi.— Of  the  250,000  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua, 
220/)00  bekmg  to  the  uncivilized,  and  30,000  (being 
whites)  to  the  civilised  races.  The  former  may  be 
divided  proportionately  as  follows:  Indians  of  unmixed 
blood,  550  in  1000;  mestizos  (ladinot,  from  whites  and 
Indians;  sci8i5ot,  from  negroes  and  Indians;  and  mu- 
lattoeif  from  whites  and  blacks),  400;  whites,  45;  ne- 
groes, 6.  The  ladino  element  predominates  in  Jalapa, 
Oootal,  Matagalpa,  Gorinto,  Leon,  Libertad,  Managua, 
Blewflelds,  Arayapa,  Rivas,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur;  the 
mniaito  in  Gnmada  Nandaime,  San  Carlos,  and  San 
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Juan  del  Norte.  Masaya  is  almost  entirmy  Indian,  and 
Indians  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  basin  of  the  two 
lakes.  The  coast  basins  of  the  Pecific  are  peopled  by 
Indians  of  Aztec  descent.  The  uncivilized  Indian  tribes 
occupy  the  river  basins  of  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  Pan- 
tasmas,  Poyas,  and  Carcas  in  the  several  upper  basins 
of  the  Coco,  ]^o  Grande,  and  Mico,  the  lower  basins  of 
which  are  peopled  by  Moequitos,  Zambos,  and  black 
Caribs ;  and  the  Wawas,  Toonglas,  and  Ramas  in  the 
upper  basins  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names.  Most  of 
the  Nicaraguans  live  in  towns,  many  going  daily  long 
distances  to  their  plantations,  which  are  often  reached 
by  paths  so  obscure  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  trav- 
eller. The  chief  occupation  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  on  some  of  the  es- 
tates. The  Indisns,  who  are  generally  a  sober  race,  are 
the  principal  producers.  The  half-breeds,  as  a  class, 
are  indolent,  thriftless,  and  ignorant.  Baptism  is  con- 
sidered indispensable,  but  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
often  omitted.  Petty  thefts  are  common,  but  robberies 
an4  murders  are  unusuaL  Every  few  years  a  revolution 
breaks  out,  the  population  divides  into  two  parties,  and 
all  business  is  suspended  until  the  insurgents  are  put 
down  or  a  change  of  rulers  effected.  Indeed,  the  in- 
cessant political  distractions  of  the  country  have  no- 
toriously all  but  destroyed  its  material  prosperity. 

Religious  and  Educational  Staius, — ^Education  is  in  a 
low  condition.  In  1868  radical  changes  were  effected 
in  public  instruction,  but  the  reform  was  only  on  paper. 
There  are  two  universities,  so  called,  one  at  Leon,  with 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  in  1872 
with  56  students,  and  an  intermediate  course  with  102 
students;  and  one  at  Granada,  which  has  a  faculty  of 
law  and  an  intermediate  course,  with  162  students.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  the  republic  92  male  primar^'^ 
schools,  with  8871  pupils,  and  9  female  primary  schools, 
with  582  pupils.  Education  is  wholly  secular,  the  su- 
preme direction  being  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  teachers  are  paid  from  the 
pnUic  funds.  There  is  no  public  library  in  the  coun- 
try, no  museum,  and  no  newspaper.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  the  state  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  republic  is,  ecclesiastically,  a  suffragan  bishop- 
ric subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of  Guatemala.  There 
are  117  parishes,  of  which  about  100  have  incumbents. 
There  are  no  religious  orders,  all  convents  having  been 
suppressed  in  1829.  Freedom  of  worship  is  nominally 
granted,  but  is  not  really  practiced  to  any  extent  The 
Moravians  have  a  mission  school  at  Blewfields,  and  sev- 
ersl  schools  at  other  places  on  the  Mosquito  Coast;  in 
all  8  schools,  with  about  500  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The 
Moravians  abo  have  a^shuroh,  and  it  lb  the  only  Prot- 
estant chureh  in  Nicaragua. 

J7tffory.— -Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil 
Gonzales  de  Avila,  and  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de 
Avila,  the  governor  of  Panama,  in  1522.  In  1821 — the 
great  year  of  revolution  in  Central  America—- it  threw 
off  allegiance  to  Spain,  and,  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  its  independence  by  the  help  of  the 
''Liberals"  of  San  Salvador.  Nicaragua  now  formed 
the  second  state  in  the  federal  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in  1889  it  be- 
came an  independent  republic.  In  1847-8  a  dispute 
arose  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  Briuin  about  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  which  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  was 
only  settied  in  1860.  Meanwhile,  in  1855,  a  civil  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  so-called  **  Conservatives" 
and  **  Liberals,"  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of 
the  since  notorious  colonel  William  Walker,  of  Califor- 
nia, who,  at  first  successful,  was  finally  overthrown  by 
a  coalition  of  the  other  Central  American  states.  After 
Walker's  expulsion  the  government  wss  re-established, 
and  in  1858  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  By  this 
constitution  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  universal  suffiraige,  and  holds 
office  for  four  years.    There  are  two  legislative  cham- 
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here — the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  is  not  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Nicaragua  took  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  between  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador, 
which  resulted  in  the  shooting  of  president  Barrios  and 
the  death  of  Garrera  in  1865.  Siivce  then  the  country 
has  been  comparatively  quiet,  P.  Chamorra  was  elected 
president  in  1875. 

See  BUlow,  Der  Freutaat  Nicaragua  (Berlin,  1849) ; 
Squier,  Travels  in  Nicaragua  (N.  T.  1850);  id.  Nic- 
aragua, Us  People,  etc  (Lond.  1852,  2  vols.  8vo);  id.  in 
Harper's  Monthly ^  voL  xi ;  Edinburgh  Review,  xcv,  287 
sq. ;  The  American  Cydopesdia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cgclo' 
padia,  8.v. 

NicarStd  QSiKapdrti),  St.,  a  lady  of  good  for- 
tune and  family,  bom  at  Nicomedea,  in  Bithynia,  was 
renowned  for  her  piety  and  benevolence,  and  also  for 
the  numerous  cures  which  her  medical  skill  enabled 
her  to  perform  gratuitously.  She  suffered  great  hard- 
ships during  a  sort  of  persecution  that  was  carried  on 
against  the  followers  of  St.  Chrysostom  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Constantinople,  A.D.  404  (Sozomen,  Hist. 
Kecks,  viii,  28 ;  Nioephorus  Callistus,  Hist,  Eodes,  xiii, 
25).  She  has  been  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  her  memory  is  celebrated  on  December  27 
(^Martyr,  Rom,),  Bzovius  (NomencL  Sanctor,  Profess. 
Med),  and  after  him  C.  B.  Carpzovius  (De  Mededs  ab 
/Cedes, pro  Sanctis  habit.),  think  it  possible  that  Nicaret^ 
may  be  the  lady  referred  to  by  St.  Chrysostom  as  hav- 
ing restored  him  to  health  by  her  medicines  (Epist,  ad 
Olymp,  [4  vols.]  ii,  511,  ed.  Bened.),  but  this  conjecture 
is  founded  on  a  faulty  reading  that  is  now  amended. 
See  Smith,  Did,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and  MythoL 
8.  V. ;  Ludlow,  Woman^s  Work  in  the  Church,  p.  80. 

NicaaiuB.    See  Nicaisr. 

Niocola  Di  Pisa,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  is  noted  not  only  for  his  inventive  genius  and 
devotion  to  sacred  art,  but  also  as  the  principal  restorer 
of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic  architecture. 
The  precise  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  have  not  been 
ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  bom 
near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  as  he  was  great- 
ly advanced  in  years  in  1278,  and  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  Pisa  in  1276  or  1277.  Niccola  is  distinguished 
among  the  earliest  restorers  of  sculpture,  which  he  ele- 
vated to  a  much  higher  state  of  perfection  than  he 
found  it  He  quitted  the  bard,  dry,  and  mechanical 
style  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  a  style  which, 
though  falling  far  short  of  the  antique,  was  based  upon 
similar  principles,  and  evinced  a  vigorous  mind  and 
much  feeling,  if  not  always  the  most  refined  taste.  It 
is  said  that  his  adaptation  of  the  antique  was  brought 
about  by  the  sight  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought 
from  Greece  in  the  ships  of  Pisa,  but  he  must  have  had 
other  opportunities  of  studying  the  antique  sculpture, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  works.  Though  most  of  the 
finest  q)ecimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  discovered 
till  long  after  Niccola's  time,  he  doubtless  examined 
the  various  classic  rains  with  which  Italy  then  abound- 
ed as  much  as  to-day.  Niccola's  earliest  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Deposition  over  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Lucca,  dated  1283.  In 
1285  Niccola  was  employed  to  execute  the  area,  or  tomb 
of  St.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  he  embellished  with 
a  series  of  bass-reliefs  and  figures,  traly  admirable  for  the 
time.  Several  of  tiiese  subjects  are  given  by  Cicognara 
in  hb  Storia  ddla  Scultura^  and  many  of  the  beads  and 
countenances  are  finely  expressed.  It  is  composed  of 
six  large  bass-reliefs,  delineating  the  six  prindpid  events 
in  the  legend  of  St.  Dominic,  and  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  four  doctors 
of  the  Church.  The  operculum,  or  lid,  was  added  about 
two  hundred  years  afterwards.  Among  his  other  and 
most  excellent  works  in  sculpture  are  the  pulpit  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Pisa,  executed  in  1260,  reckoned  the 
moat  elegant  pulpit  in  Italy.    It  is  of  white  marble, 


six-flided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  oolomns,  and 
adomed  with  five  bass-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament.  His  next  work  is  the  pulpit  in  the  ca> 
tbedral  at  Siena.  The  subjects  on  this  pulpit  are  the 
same  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa,  with  the  substitution  of 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Massacre  oftke  Innocents 
for  the  Presentation,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  ooa- 
eluding  composition,  the  Last  Judgment,  ''In  these 
compositions  there  is  gpreat  felicity  of  invention  and 
grouping,  tmth  of  expression,  and  grace  in  the  attitudes 
and  draperies;  and  in  that  of  the  Last  Judgment  the 
boldness  displayed  in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and 
contorted  into  every  imaginable  attitude,  is  wonderful, 
and  evinces  the  skill  with  which  Niccola  drew  on  the 
antique  and  on  nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  over-fullness  in  the 
grouping,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  often 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies— faults  incidental  to 
all  early  efforts  In  this  last  work  it  appears  by  the 
contract  for  its  execution  that  Niccola  was  assisted  by 
his  scholars,  Lapo  and  Amolfo,  and  his  son  Giovanni ; 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness  that  mav  be 
observed  in  portions  of  iL"  Both  these  works  are  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicognara,  and  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  prove  the  great  exodlenoe  of  Niccola  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art.  As  an  architect  Niccola  seems  to  have 
acquired  no  less  distinction.  In  1281  be  erected  the 
celebrated  cburoh  of  St.  Antonio  at  Padua.  He  wes 
subsequently  commissioned  to  build  the  church  Dei 
Frari  at  Venice ;  and  his  reputation  extended  so  widely 
that  he  was  successive}}'  employed  at  Florence,  Pi8toiJ^ 
Volterra,  Naples,  and  Pisa.  Among  his  most  important 
works  at  Florence  is  the  church  and  monastery  at  Santa 
TrinitJi,  highly  extolled  by  Michael  Angelo  as  an  edi- 
fice of  SttrpasMng'excellence  for  its  simple  grandeur  and 
the  nobleness  of  its  proportions.  In  1240  he  commenced 
the  cathedral  of  Flstoia,  and  likewise  improved  and 
embellished  that  of  Volterra.  Among  his  other  works 
in  architecture  were  the  convent  of  St.  Domenico  at 
Arezzo,  the  churoh  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Naples,  the  cam- 
panile of  St.  Niccola  at  Pisa,  and  the  magnificent  abbey 
on  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo,  erected  by  Charies  I  of 
Anjou,  in  1268,  in  commemoration  of  his  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Conradino,  and  thence  called  Santa  Maria 
deUa  Vittoria.  Another  work,  which  is  r^^rded  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  sculpture,  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Last  Judgment  and  Inferno,  in  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  Niccola,  but  is  now  determined  by  the 
best  critics  of  Italian  art  to  have  been  the  production  of 
the  following,  whom,  for  completeness*  sake,  we  notice 
here. 

GiovANMi  VI  Pisa  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Niccola. 
He  may  have  been  bom  somewhere  about  1285,  as  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1820,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
**  vecchissimo,"  exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  nearly  twenty-five  when  be  was 
invited  to  Peragia  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to 
Urban  IV,  who  died  in  that  city  in  1264.  That  work 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  employed  abo  ap(Ni 
the  embellishments  of  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  Doo- 
mo,  wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary  ability  in  the 
architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the  bronzes.  Scarcely 
haa  he  completed  this  work  when  his  father  died,  and 
he  returned  to  Pisa  to  take  possession  of  his  patrimony. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  that  of  adorning  the  small  but  celebrated 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  peculiar  Gothic 
style  in  Italy.  For  the  facade  and  other  parts  of  the 
exterior  be  executed  a  number  of  statues,  bass-reliefs, 
and  other  ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of 
the  figures  to  have  portrayed  his  father,  Niccola.  What 
he  there  did,  however,  was  merely  the  embellishment 
of  a  building,  in  which  others  shared  with  him ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  opportunity  was  aifocded  him  of 
displaying  his  architectural  ability  on  an  ample  sealcy 
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fcr  in  1S78  he  began,  and  in  1288  completed,  the  re- 
nowned Campo  Santo,  or  oemeteiy,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable moonmentB  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  bap- 
tistery, oflers  a  most  iufceresdog  group  of  architectural 
studiee.  The  edifice  is  of  marble,  and  forms  a  cloister 
of  sixty-two  arches  (five  at  each  end,  and  twenty-six 
on  each  side),  endoaing  the  inner  area  or  bnrial-groiind ; 
bat  neither  this  latter  nor  the  exterior  is  a  perfect 
parallelogram,  the  cloister  being  fifteen  feet  longer  on 
ooe  side  than  on  the  other,  viz.  480  and  416  feet,  and 
consequently  the  ends  not  at  right  angles  to  the  sides. 
Thb  defect  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  overright,  as  it  could  not  have  been  worUi  while  to 
sacrifice  regularity  for  the  sake  of  a  few  feeL  After 
this,  aooording  to  Yasari,  he  went  to  Siena,  where  he 
made  a  model  or  design  for  the  £B9ade  of  the  Duomo ; 
this,  however,  is  questionable.  One  of  the  first  oom- 
miasions  he  received  after  finishing  the  Campo  Santo 
was  from  Charies  I  of  Anjou,  who  invited  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  erected  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  In  1286  be  was  employed  to  erect  the 
high  altar  in  the  Duomo  at  Arezzo,  an  exceedingly 
sumptuous  work,  in  the  Tedesco  style,  with  a  profusion 
of  figpues  and  sculptures,  all  in  marble.  This  work, 
and  his  Virgin  and  Chiid,  on  one  side  of  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cicognara  as  his  best  pro- 
ductions; but  another  of  great  celebrity  is  the  marble 
polpit  by  him  in  the  church  of  San  Andrea  at  Pistoia, 
which,  like  that  by  Nicoola  in  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  is 
a  hexaipon  supported  by  seven  columns.  He  also  exe- 
cuted many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto, 
where  he  employed  various  assistants  and  pupils,  some 
of  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  became  celebrated, 
partienlariy  Agostino  and  Agnolo  di  Siena.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Perugians,  he  returned  to  their  city  and 
exeented  the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XI.  He  was  also 
invited  by  the  citizens  of  Prato,  in  1809,  to  build  the 
Capella  della  Gintola,  and  to  enlaige  their  Duomo. 
Loiided  with  honors  and  distinctions  as  well  as  years, 
he  in  1820  closed  his  life  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
there  buried  within  that  monument  which  he  had  him- 
self oonatnicted  about  forty  years  before,  the  Campo 
Sanio^  which  for  others  was  a  burying-place,  for  him- 
aeif  a  maosoleuaL  See  Yasari,  Lwea;  Lord  Lindsay, 
Ckriatitm  Art;  Aginconrt,  Dama  Afemorie  latoriche; 
Koeini,  Sioria,  etc;  dcognars,  MonumeiUi  Stpolcrati 
deUa  TotccMo,  voL  i ;  JKn^A  Cydoptedia,  B,  v. ;  Spoon- 
er,  Bioff.  Hut,  of  the  Fine  ilrfs,  s.  v. 

If ioe.    See  Nicmajx  Councils. 

Nloeiie  Creed  is  the  name  applied  to  a  detailed 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  which  forms  part  of  the 
litaigy  of  the  Koman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches, 
and  is  also  recdved  as  a  formulary  by  many  of  the  other 
Protestant  communions.  The  creed'  is  given  in  the 
article  on  that  subjecL  It  remains  simply  to  add  that 
though  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Niceoa 
(q.  v.),  nearly  one  half  of  the  present  clauses  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  Nioene  formulary,  that  document 
oontaining  a  series  of  anathemas  condemnatory  of  spe- 
cifie  statements  of  Arius  which  find  no  place  in  the  pres- 
ent so-called  Nioene  Creed.  It  was  not  even  framed  |y 
the  fathers  of  the  first  general  council  They  rather 
adopted  the  existing  Oriental  Creed,  as  the  Roman  or 
Apostles'  Creed  was  followed  by  the  churches  of  the 
West.  Ensebius,  the  historian,  exhibited  it  to  the 
cooncii  as  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church  of  Cesarea, 
of  which  be  was  the  bishop.  Doubtless  it  had  descended 
in  that  Church  from  primitive  times.  A  general  like- 
ness may  be  observed  between  it  and  the  Creed  of  An- 
tioch,  as  given  by  Lncian  the  Martyr  (Socrates,  Hist, 
Ecda,  iii,  5;  vi,  12).  The  principal  addition  made  to 
It  by  the  oonncil  was  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  o/ao- 
ovcnoc  rf  Harpt,  ''of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'* 
in  order  to  render  the  creed  all  that  could  be  wished  for 
as  a  fltandaid  of  orthodoxy.    See  Axlakism,    Euse- 


bins  says,  however,  that  this  was  no  new  term :  "  We 
are  aware  that  certain  illustrious  bishops  and  writers 
among  the  ancients  have  made  use  of  this  expression, 
oftooifffiovCf  in  defining  the  Godhead  of  the  Fathemnd 
Son"  (ibid,'),  Athanasius  declares  the  same  thing  in 
his  epistle  to  the  African  bishops,  and  states  that  the 
term  was  incorporated  in  the  Nicene  Creed  on  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  bishops:  ry  fiaprvpi^  riav  dpxaiuv 
iwivKovwv,  In  the  preceding  century  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  still  appeals  to  older  writers  who  used  the 
expression  t6  ofioownop  rif  Tlarpi  tiprjfuvov  vwo  riDv 
ayiutv  varipwv  (Athanasius,  De  Sent,  Diom^s,),  Ori- 
gen,  the  preceptor  of  Dionysius,  used  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Nic«ne  Council,  as  shown  by  Ruf- 
finus  and  Pamphilus  in  his  apology.  Tertullian,  writ- 
ing in  Latin,  while  he  thought  in  Greek,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  him,  says  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  were  "  unius  substantise"  (Adv,  Prcu  11), 
which  was  the  equivalent  for  ofioovatoct  as  bishop 
Bull  affirms;  so  also  Ruffinus,  "Unius  substantise  quod 
Gnece  ofAoovmov  dicitur**  (De  Deprav,  Ubr,  Orig,),  The 
term  itself  was  coined  in  the  philosophical  schools  of 
ancient  Greece.  Thus  Aristotle  aflirmed  the  oonsub- 
stantial  character  of  the  stars,  ofiooviria  dk  vdvra  da- 
Tpa ;  and  Porphyry  uses  it  with  regard  to  the  soul  of 
life  or  vital  principle  that  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals,  tiyt  bfioovnot  ai  rwv  J^uttttv  >l/vxal  rffttripatQ 
(De  Abitin.  ab  etu  Anim,  i,  19).  Hence  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Gnostic  heretics  to  express  the  oneness  of  nature 
that  existed  between  the  psychic  seed  of  the  human 
race  and  the  Demiurge  (Irenauis,  Contr.  H<Br.  i,  9, 10, 
Cambridge  ed.).  The  term  fell  into  a  certain  degree  of 
discredit  when  Paul  of  Samosata  made  use  of  it  in 
his  heretical  Christology.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
had  no  pre-existence  before  his  birth  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  and  that  he  could  only  be  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  through  the  deification  of  his  mortal  body.  The 
very  gainsaying  of  heresy  thus  helped  to  establish  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  term  as  used  by  the  Church.  The 
Council  of  Antioch  denied  the  consubstantiaUty  of  the 
Son  in  this  gross  sense,  but  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  be- 
lief in  the  eternally  divine  substance  of  the  Word, 
though  th^  suppressed  for  a  time  the  term  ofioovmo^ 
as  having  been  rendered  suspicious  by  PauL  Alto- 
gether there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  t^rm  was  well 
known  and  of  familiar  use  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore the  Church  stereotyped  it  in  her  creed  at  Nice. 
The  Cesarean  Creed  contained  the  clause  ''God  of 
God,"  which  was  omitted  by  the  fathers  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  its  position.  The 
insertion  of  '*Filioque^  (<!•▼•)  by  the  Spanish  Church 
was  unauthorized.  The  final  clauses  were  added  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  Nioene  formula  having  ended  with  icai 
ff'c  Th  Uvtijfia  t6  aytov.  But  midway  between  the 
two  councils  Epiphanins  indicates  three  clauses  in  his 
longer  creed  as  used  by  the  Church  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  Creed  of  Ctesarea  also  con- 
tained them ;  but  Eusebius,  having  quoted  so  much  of 
the  formula  as  was  germane  to  his  purpose,  stopped 
when  he  came  to  the  expression  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  order  that  he  might  assert  the  hypostatic  unity 
of  each  person,  and  so  never  completed  the  words  of  the 
creed.  The  creed  so  foreclosed  by  Eusebius  remained 
on  record  as  the  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  an  anathe- 
ma against  all  who  held  Arian  notions  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  closing  words  of  Eusebius.  The  creed 
thus  formed  was  used  for  catechetical  instruction,  and 
was  the  baptismal  confession  of  faith,  as  in  fact  it  had 
been  from  the  earliest  days  (comp.  Eusebius,  A  d  Ccuar.)^ 
but  it  had  no  place  in  the  liturgy  until  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter Fullo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  embodied  it  in  the  ser- 
vice (AD.  471).  Timothy,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, adopted  the  same  course  (AD.  611).  In  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589)  the  Spanish  Church  made 
it  a  part  of  the  liturgy  as  an  antidote  to  the  Arianism 
of  the  Goths.  The  Gallican  Church  admitted  it  soon 
afterwards.    The  question  was  raised  in  the  Council  of 
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Aix  (809)  whether  the  Spanish  and  French  churches 
were  right  in  adding  the  Filioque  dause  in  this  creed, 
and  it  was  referred  by  Charlemagne  to  pope  Leo,  who 
aliov^  the  creed  to  be  sung,  but  vrithout  the  addidon ; 
and  Walafrid  Strabo  says  that  the  creed  was  chanted  in 
I*>ance  and  Germany  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Fe- 
lician  heresy  in  GauL  Leo  the  Great,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch  of  Aquilea 
and  Photius,  at  length  authorized  the  use  of  the  clause, 
and  used  it  in  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Astorga  and  the 
monks  of  Mount  Olivet.  Charlemagne  decreed  that  the 
interpolation  was  to  be  used ;  the  Council  of  Toledo  (447 
and  580)  adopted  it ;  and  it  was  inserted  by  the  Catholic 
Visigoths  and  Franks.  In  680  archbishop  Theodore 
and  an  English  council  accepted  the  clause.  Pope  Ben- 
edict in  1024^  at  the  request  of  the  emperor,  required 
the  creed  to  be  chanted  in  Italy.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  priest  alone  to  intone  the  words,  ^  I  believe  in  one 
(vod."  The  Nicene  Creed  was  only  received  into  the 
*'  Ordo  Romanus"  by  pope  Benedict  VIII  in  A.D.  1014. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  long  delay  is  the  strict 
orthodoxy  of  the  Western  Church ;  this  making  un- 
necessary a  decided  expression  against  Arianism.  Its 
position  in  the  litui^  varies  in  the  different  rituals. 
In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  is  read  on  all  Sundajrs,  feasts 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  apostles'  days,  and  all  the 
principal  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days  or  the  minor 
saints'  days,  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  used.  In  the 
English  Prayer-book,  the  Nicene  Creed  occurs  only  in 
the  Communion  office ;  but  in  the  American  revision  it 
has  been  placed  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  order 
of  Morning  and  Evening  Pirayer,  the  minister  having 
liberty  to  use  either  of  them  in  the  ordinary  services, 
and  also  in  the  administration  of  the  Communion,  when 
necessary.  See,  besides  the  literature  in  the  article 
Crbkd,  Harvey,  Hist,  and  Theology  ofihA  Three  Creeds; 
Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  129  sq.;  liddon,  Dwimty  of  Christ, 
p.  18,  200,  256,  359,  410,  432,  434  sq.,  473 ;  Burnet.,  Ex- 
amination of  the  Thirty-^nne  Articles,  p.  135  sq.;  Blunt, 
DicL  of  Theology,  a.  v.;  Biblical  Repository,  y,  280; 
Church  Rev.  Oct.  1870,  p.  888 ;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev.  Jan.  1875, 
p.  186.     (J.H.W.) 

Niceph6nu  Blkmmidas  or  Bliemmtdas,  a  noted 
Greek  ascetical  writer,  flourished  in  the  13th  century. 
According  to  a  recent  Russian  bibliographer,  Nicepho- 
rus  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1198.  He  was  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family;  but,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, he  decided  for  a  life  of  devotion,  and  after  taking 
holy  orders  fell  into  extreme  asceticism.  The  wealth 
which  came  to  him  from  his  friends  he  spent  for  the 
good  of  the  Christian  cause.  At  Nicsa  he  built  a  church 
at  his  own  expense,  and  served  it  as  presbyter.  Univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  Christian  life,  he  yet  suffered  many 
trials  and  disappointments.  From  imperial  friends  he 
encountered  opposition  for  his  censures  on  concubinage. 
Under  the  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  the  successor  of 
the  licentious  Ducas,  Nicephorus  was  more  favored,  and 
on  the  death  of  patriarch  Germanus,  in  1255,  was  offered 
his  place.  Nicephorus,  however,  declined  the  honor. 
In  the  religious  disputes  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins,  Kemmidas  showed  himself  weU-disposed  towards 
the  latter.  He  died  as  abbot  of  a  convent  near  Ephesus 
in  1272.  He  wrote  various  works,  but  all  of  them  were 
devoted  especially  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  this,  says  Neander,  *'  he  was  indQced  to  do  by  a  pure- 
ly Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  other  considera- 
tions." Nicephorus's  writings  are  not  all  accessible  as 
yet,  but  twelve  works  have  thus  far  been  detertnined  as 
his,  and  have  recently  been  brought  out  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Eccksiastica  continens  Gracorum  Theologorum 
Opera,  vol.  i  (Leips.  1866,  8vo).  Nicephorus's  principal 
writings  thus  far  determined  are:  (1.)  Opttsculum  de 
Processione  Spiritus  Sancti,  etc  In  this  work  he  adopts 
entirely  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  other  matters;  which  is 
the  more  surprising  as  he  wrote  a  second  work  on  the 
same  subject,  wherein  he  defends  the  opinion  of  the 


Greek  Church.  Leo  Matlus  (De  Commmu,  ii,  14)  en* 
deavors  to  justify  him  for  his  want  of  consistency,  show- 
ing that  he  either  wrote  that  work  when  very  young, 
before  he  had  formed  a  thorough  conviction  on  the 
point,  or  that  some  schismatics  published  their  opinions 
under  the  name  of  Blemmidas: — (2.)  De  Proeessione 
Spiritus  Sandi  libri  O,  This  is  the  second  work  just 
mentioned,  the  first  book  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  the  second  to  Jacob, 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria  (ed.  Grace  et  Latine,  by  Oderius 
Raynaldus,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
Annalis  EcdesictsL  by  Leo  Allatius  in  the  first  volame 
of  Orthodoxa  Grada  Scr^) : — (3.)  Epistola  ad  pbtri- 
ffios  dctta  postquam  Marchesinam  ianplo  ejeoerat,  Grace 
et  Latine,  in  the  second  book  of  Leo  Allatius,  De  Coit- 
sensu: — (4.)  'Eirirofsij  Xoyuc^c  (Augsburg,  1606,  8vo). 
There  are  also  many  other  writings  by  Blemmidas  ex- 
tant in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Munich,  Rome, 
Paris,  and  other  places.  See  Cave,  Bist,  Liter,  ad  ann. 
1255;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grmc,  xi,  894;  Neander,  Church 
Hist,  iv,  541  sq.;  Hauck,  Theolog,  Jahrtsbericht,  1867, 
ii,  258,  254.    (J.H.W.) 

Nicephonui  Callistus  Xaktropulus,  son  of 
Calltstus  Xanthopulus,  is  the  last  of  the  Greek  Church 
historians,  and  the  only  one  their  Church  produced  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  H  e  is  frequently  denominated  the  eodest- 
astical  Thucydides,  because  of  the  el^pance  of  his  style, 
and  the  **  theological  Pliny,"  because  of  the  supersti- 
tion and  credulity  which  are  betrayed  in  his  writings. 
The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained.  He 
flourished  at  Constantinople  near  the  opening  of  the 
14th  century,  and  was  probably  a  monk  of  St.  Sophia,  of 
which  he  was  librarian.  According  to  his  own  statement 
(HisL  Eccles,  voL  i,  c  1)  he  commenced  hb  Ch.  Hist, 
at  an  early  age,  and  labored  at  it  till  he  was  thirty-six 
years  old.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  elder  Andronicus  Pa- 
IsDologus.  As  the  latter  was  already  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  died  in  1327,  it  is  supposed  that  Nicephorus 
was  still  alive  in  1356,  and  therefore  during  the  reign 
iif  John  Cantacuzenus.  We  possess  no  information  of 
his  personal  history.  His  work  is  of  great  interest,  as  it 
is  the  only  contribution  to  Church  history  which  ap- 
peared in  the  East  from  the  6th  century  to  the  14tli. 
It  is,  however,  generally  condemned  in  modem  times  as 
a  compilation  of  fables  and  absurdities,  and  Caaau- 
IxNi  says  of  it,  **  Historia  eius  non  pluris  quam  folia  far- 
fari  facienda  est"  (Exercitu  in  Baron,  i,  sect.  17 ;  eomp. 
Joh.  Gerhard,  Method.  Stud.  Theol.  p.  238).  If  we  set 
aside  the  too  great  credulity  of  the  author,  the  work 
will  be  judged  as  not  without  merits.  Says  Dowling: 
"Though  he  amply  partook  of  the  superstition  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  paraphrssed  the  writers  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information  in  the  extravagant 
style  characteristic  of  the  later  Greeks,  he  has  tiananut- 
ted  some  important  facts,  of  which  we  should  without 
him  have  remained  in  ignorance*'  (Study  ofEcdes.  Hia- 
iory,  p.  91-98).  In  his  first  chapter  Nicephorus  speaks 
of  the  utility  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  gives  a  list  of 
his  predecessors  in  that  line  from  Ensebius  to  Procopins 
and  Agathias,  with  a  notice  concerning  each  of  them — 
in  which  indeed  he  accuses  Eusebius  of  heresy  and  Soc> 
rates  of  impurity.  He  states  that  each  of  them  ¥rrote 
^ly  the  history  of  a  period,  and  some  often  wandered 
away  from  the  pure  doctrine,  while  he  intends  to  give 
a  full  and  impartial  history.  The  work  is  divided  into 
eighteen  parts,  treating  of  the  internal  and  external  his- 
tory of  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  dogmas^  doc- 
trines, and  usages.  Monastidsm  and  the  episcopacy 
are  specially  considered.  The  plan  was  good.  It  b^ 
gins  with  the  incarnation  (airo  r^c  Kard  oapxa  rov 
l^iorripoc  ^ir(^avc(ac)t  and  continues  to  the  death  of 
Phocas  (611).  He,  besides,  refers  to  five  other  parts 
which  were  to  extend  down  to  the  death  of  Leo  Pfailo- 
sophus  (911);  but  of  these  we  find  only  the  headings^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  subsequently  by  some 
one  else.  Whether  he  did  not  continue  his  history  any 
further,  or  whether  the  other  parts  offals  work  are  lost,. 
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is  iinknowii.  Tlua»  howeyer,  is  ceitajn,  thst  while  he 
was  to  have  given  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  in 
these  eighteen  parts,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  they  em- 
bffaoe  only  a  period  of  600  years.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  wMk,  it  is  evident  that  Nicephorus  made  extensive 
use  of  the  eaily  MSS.  of  ecclesiastical  history,  merely 
completing  them  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  materials. 
He  made  use  for  his  purpose  of  the  ancient  Greek  writ- 
ers^ political  souioee,  legends,  and  traditions.  He  great- 
ly neglected  the  history  of  the  Latin  Church.  Thus, 
while  he  gives  full  details  concerning  Ansstasius  Sinai- 
ta,  John  Philoponns,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysites, 
he  sajrs  nothing  of  the  Pelagians  and  their  controversy. 
His  infonnation  on  the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  Goths, 
Borgimdians,  Vandals,  and  Alans  is  valuable.  There 
is  only  one  Greek  MS.  known  of  this  history.  It 
was  stolen  under  Mathias  Corvinus  by  a  Turkish  sol- 
dier oat  of  the  library  of  Buda  (Ofen)  and  brought  to 
CoDStantinople ;  here  it  was  bought  by  a  Christian,  and 
after  many  adventures  now  lies  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Tlemia.  It  was  pablished  in  Latin  by  John  Lange 
in  Erfurt,  NicepkoH  Bist,  EedesituHoa  (Basle,  1658,  foL; 
often  reprinted,  Basle,  1660;  Antw.1660;  Paris,  166^78; 
Frankf.  1688, 1618).  The  Greek  text  was  sufasequenUy 
pablished  also :  Grmce  el  LaL  cura  Frontoms  Ducai  (Par. 
1690,  2  vols.).  Nicephorus  is  slso  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Caudogua  imperaioruM  C,  Politanorum  veni" 
ku  kuMeu  Gr»  in  Labbei  ProtrqUica  kutor.  Byzant  p. 
84: — CataliHftts  painarcKcirwn  ConttantmopoUL  ibid.  p. 
85,  extends  down  to  f*^ii««>jw,  under  John  Cantacuze- 
nos: — Exddutm  BierotoL  venibua  tamMcui,  in  Morelli 
ExpomL  flMMoroftifitcm  qua  Bieros,  sunt  (Paris,  1620) : — 
SytopMt  tatuu  9cnpL  sacrm  ad  concern  Epifframmatum 
Tkeotbri  Prodrond  (Paris,  1686)  t—^uvrayfia  de  templo 
tt  miraeuiu  S,  Maria  adfoniem,  in  MSS.    See  Lambec. 

viii,  119;  Oudini  Comm.  de  Sa^aL  iii,  710; 

BtbL  Graea,  ed.  HarL  vii,  487  sq.;  Stttudlin, 
Geeekm  wu  LUeratur  d.  KirekengetchichU,  p.  HI  sq.;  Dar- 
fing,  Cyd.  BUtiographiea,  ii,  2192;  Cave,  BitL  LiL  ad 
onn.  lists ;  Dupin,  BvbUciheque  dea  icrivaina  eccUnae- 
Hgmee  dn  quaioru^me  eieele.    (J.  H.  W.) 

mcephoma  Crartophtlax,  an  Eastern  mo- 
nastic, is  supposed  to  have  flourished  some  dme  about 
the  dose  of  the  8th  or  the  b^inning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Fabricius  thinks  he  is  the  same  as  Nicephorus 
Dxaconns  et  Chartophylax,  who  was  present  at  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  mesa,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
patriarehato ;  if  so,  however,  he  would  be  identical  with 
Nlcephorns,  the  (amous  author  of  the  Breviarium,  who 
was  made  patriarch  in  806.  He  wrote,  SobUionum 
Epittalm  JL  ad  Theodonum  tnonachuni,  Grace  et  Laiine, 
in  Leunclavis,  Jut  Graco^Ronumum,  also  in  the  twelfth 
ToL  of  Bibttoth,  Pair.  Maxvn,^  and  in  the  OrthodoxO' 
SrapkL  See  Cave,  Bitt,  LU,  ad  ann.  801;  Fabridus, 
BM,  Grac  vii,  608, 674. 

moepboms  CoiurrAxniiopoLiTAKua,  St.,  an  em- 
inent Byxantine  Church  Mstorian,  and  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  bom  in  that  d^  about  750  or  768. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  court,  and  held  high 
offioea.  In  787  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaa, 
and  there  defended  image-worship.  Shortly  after  his 
rstam  to  the  capital  he  withdrew  to  a  convent,  from 
whence  be  was  called  in  806  to  become  patriarch  %f 
Constantinople.  Leo  Arminius  haviiup  become  em- 
peror in  818,  the  worship  of  images  wasribrbidden,  and 
Nicephorus,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  their  defence, 
became  anpopular  at  court,  and  was  finally  obliged  to 
resign  the  patriarchate  in  816.  He  then  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Theodore,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  828.  Nicephorus 
is  sometimes  called  Bomt^ogetOy  or  Cottfeuor,  on  account 
of  his  firm  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts  and  his  ensuing 
depontion.  He  is  highly  esteemed  as  the  author  of 
aeveral  important  ecclesiastical  productions  of  intrinsic 
Tslae  and  beautiful  style.  His  historical  writings, 
which  are  his  best,  are  remarkable  for  accuracy,  erudi- 


tion, and  discernment;  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  worship 
of  images  is  defended  in  his  writings  to  a  tiresome  ex- 
tent, and  this  course  of  Nicephorus  sstonishes  the  more 
as  it  is  in  contrast  with  his  liberal  views  on  other  points. 
His  most  important  works  are :  BreoiarUun  kistorieuniy 
or  lLiitP(rravTivov7r6XiwQ*l<rropia  ovvro/ioCfOne  of  the 
best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period,  from  the  death  of 
Mauritius  to  the  marriage  of  I>eo  lY  and  Irene,  602-770 
(ed.  PeUv.  Par.  1616 ;  Venet.  1729)  -^Chronoloffia  com- 
pendkaria  tripartita,  from  Adam  down  to  the  time  of 
the  author  (translated  by  Anastas.  Bibliothec,  and  often 
pubUsbed:  Par.  1648;  ibid.  1652,  cum  notis  Goari): — Anr- 
tirchetici  libri  adverttu  Iconomachos  opuacula  to  apud 
Canisium  L  c.  and  in  BibL  Patr,  Lugd.  t  xiv  i^Disputa- 
tio  de  Imaginibu*  cum  Leone  Armeno  ed  Comb^  (Par. 
1664) : — Stichometria  librorum  tacronan  (in  6^.  Petri 
Pitbeoi,  Par.  1609;  also  in  Critid  aacri  Angli^  L  viU): 
— Cor^eM,fid  ad  Leonem  III  (in  Baron.  AmaL  ad  ann. 
811 ;  and  in  Hardouini  t  iv,  978) :  —  Canonet  eccleti^ 
astid  X  VII  (in  Hardouini  t.  iv ;  and  Coteler.  Monum.  L 
iii,  445) : — Fragmentum  de  eex  tgnodis  (in  Combefis, 
A  uctar,  Nov.  BM.  ii,  608).  Banduri  prepared  a  complete 
edition  of  Nicephorus's  works,  but  he  died  before  it  was 
ready  for  publication.  In  recent  times  a  number  of  the 
works  of  Nicephorus  have  been  brought  out  by  Neri 
(1849)  and  Petra  (1852).  See  an  aeoount  of  his  life  in 
Ignatius,  Polit.  m  A  ctis  ad.  18  Mart.  A  uctar.  Nov.  BibL 
ii,  608 ;  Combefis,  Origen.  Constant,  p.  159 ;  Oudini  Com^ 
menL  ii,  2 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac  vii,  608  sq. ;  Nean- 
der,  KireKengeeck,  iv,  878;  Piper,  fSriMw^  in  d  Mon- 
umentaUTheologie,  §  62;  Chri^ian  BemembraneeTf  July, 
1868,  p.  248.     (J.H.W.) 

Nicephoma  Momachus,  an  Eastern  ascetic  noted 
as  an  eodesiasticsl  writer,  but  little  known,  however,  ex- 
cept as  an  author,  flourished  about  1100,  according  to  P. 
Possinus.  One  Nicephorus,  a  monk,  is  the  author  of 
Utpi  ^vXajc^c  Kapdiag,  De  Custodia  Cordis,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  essay,  which  Possinus  pubUsbed  in 
'Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Thesaurus  Asceticus  (Paris, 
1648, 4to).  See  Cave,  Bist,  Lit,  ad  ann.  1101 ;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Grac  y'u,e79. 

NioephoruB  Philosophus,  an  Eastern  writer, 
flourished  about  900  at  Constantinople,  where  he  en- 
Joyed  great  esteem  for  his  learning  and  genius.  He 
wrote  OraUo  Panegyrica  s,  VUa  AntonU  CaiUei  (CaU' 
lea)  Patriarch  C.  P.,  who  died  in  891  (895),  which  is 
printed  in  Bollandii  Acta  SancL  ad  12  diem  Februarii 
He  b  perhaps  also  the  author  of  'Oferarevxoc»  Of  ^o~ 
iena  in  Octaieuchum  et  Ubros  Begum,  which  is  ascribed 
to  one  Nicephorus  Hieromonachus.  The  Oetateu<Aus 
was  published  at  Venice  (1772-1778, 2  vols.  foL),  with  a 
Latin  version  and  a  commentary;  in  the  tide  there 
stands  Leipzig,  without  a  date.  See  Fabridus,  BibL 
Grac  xii,  610 ;  Cave,  Bist.  LiL  ad  ann.  896. 

Nicephonui  Pbbsbyter,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic 
of  nncertain  age,  flourished  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
connected  with  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  He  wrote 
Vita  S.  Andrea,  yt\i\c\i  is  printed  in  ^eto  Sanctor.sA 
28diemMaii    See  Fabridus,  ^iU:  (?n8c.  vii,  676. 

Nio^roD,  Jean  Pdcrbb,  a  distinguished  French 
ecclesiastic,  noted  especially  as  a  biographer  and  bibli- 
ographer, was  bom  at  Paris  March  11, 1686.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Masarin  College  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
the  College  of  Du  Plessis.  He  was  received  into  thi 
Society  of  the  Bamabite  Jesuits  in  1702,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1704.  Ordained  in  1708,  he  became  a  very  use- 
ful preacher,  and  died  at  Paris  July  8, 1788.  Nic^ron 
wrote  Mhnoirespour  servir  a  tkistoirt  des  Bommes  itfus- 
tres  dans  la  repubUque  des  Ijtttres,  etc.  (Paris,  1729-45, 
43  vols,  in  44,  12mo),  a  laborious  and  excellent  work, 
from  which  all  subsequent  aoconnte  of  the  same  authors 
and  their  works  are  derived.  (See  Darling,  CycL  Bib* 
Uographica,  ii,  2192 ;  Bmnet,  Manuel  du  LUiraire,  s.  v.) 
HaUam  has  made  free  use  of  these  writings,  and  not  nn- 
flrequently  quotes  Nic^ron's  estimates  of  vrriters  in  his 
own  IntriductioH  to  the  Lita-ature  qf  Europe  m  the  ibth, 
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i^h,  and  17th  CaUuriet,  In  our  Cydopetdia  Nic^ron'a 
work  baa  frequently  proved  of  great  service.  Indeed 
no  bibliographical  labors  can  be  BatiBfactorily  performed 
on  the  periods  with  which  it  deals  without  Uie  aid  of 
Nioeron's  labors.  See  Labbd  Gouget,  '^J^loge  de  J.  P. 
Nic^ron,"  in  Minunreipour  servir  a  Vhittoiit  dea  Horn- 
met  iUtutrta,  vol.  xL     (J.  H.  W.) 

NicetaSi  St.  (l),  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  4th 
century,  was  of  Gothic  descent,  and  bom  near  the  Dan- 
ube. .  Though  he  had  long  been  a  Christiani  he  met 
with  no  molestation  on  that  account  until  the  persecu- 
tion under  Athanaric  in  A.D.  870.  That  monarch  of 
the  Eastern  Goths  ordered  an  idol  to  be  drawn  about  on 
a  chariot  through  all  the  places  where  Christians  lived. 
The  chariot  stopped  at  the  door  of  every  professed  Chris- 
tian, and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  it  adoration.  Upon  a 
refusal  the  house  was  immediately  set  on  fire,  and  all 
within  were  burned.  This  was  the  case  with  Nicetas, 
who  became  a  martyr  to  his  Christian  constancy,  being 
consumed  to  ashes  in  his  own  house,  Sept.  15, 372.-— Fox, 
Book  ofMartyn^  p.  71 ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hitt.  of  the  Midr 
die  Affetf  p.  298. 

Nloet(as)  or  NicetiuB,  St.  (2),  a  French  prelate 
and  martyr  to  the  Christian  cause,  died  in  the  first  part 
of  the  7tb  century,  probably  in  612.  He  is  commem- 
orated on  Jan.  81 ;  yet  BoUandus  has  published  his  acts 
under  the  date  of  Feb.  8.  But  little  is  known  of  the  life 
of  thu  St.  Nicetas.  He  was  archbbhop  of  Besan9on 
when  St,  Colombanus,  arriving  in  Sequania,  founded 
there  the  monastery  of  Luzeuil  Later  Sl  Colombanus, 
pursued  by  the  Gauls,  passed  through  Besan^on ;  St. 
Nicetas  gave  the  most  honorable  reception  to  this  illus- 
trious outlaw,  and  assisted  him  to  retreat  into  Italy. 
Nicetas  was  very  zealous  in  maintaining  the  parity  of 
the  faith  in  his  vast  diocese,  which  he  traversed  fre- 
quently, preaching  and  instructing  the  people.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  had  great  confidence  in  Nicetas,  and  con- 
sulted him  on  all  important  occasions.  See  Dunod  de 
Chamage,  Hist,  de  Vtglite  de  Beaanfon,  voL  i ;  GaUia 
Christianaj  voL  xv,  coL  12 ;  L'abb^  Bichard,  Hitt,  det 
Dioc,  de  Betcmfon  et  de  St,  Claude,  voL  L 

Nicet(aB)  or  ITicetOB,  St.  (8),  of  Treves,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  ancient  Gaul,  lived  in 
the  6th  century.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Gregory 
of  Tours;  it  is  found  in  ch.  xvii  of  the  VUte  Patrum, 
At  first  a  monk,  then  abbot  of  an  unknown  monastery, 
he  gained  in  this  position  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  king,  Theodoric,  whom,  however,  according  to  re- 
port, he  failed  not  to  reprimand  for  the  looseness  of  hb 
moral  habits.  After  the  death  of  St  Aprunculus,  The- 
odoric chose  Nicetas  archbishop  of  Tr^ves^  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  ceremony  of  his  ordination  took  place  in 
527.  Nicetas  owes  his  renown  to  the  firmness  of  his 
character.  He  more  than  once  censured  the  govern- 
ment and  the  nftnners  of  Theodoric  and  his  successors. 
He  even  had  the  boldness  to  excommunicate  king  Clo- 
taire,  for  which  the  latter  finally  drove  Nicetas  from  his 
seat.  But  Clotaire*s  successor,  king  Sigebert,  recalled 
Nicetas.  He  attended  the  councils  of  Clermont  in  586, 
of  Toul  in  540,  of  Orleans  in  544,  the  second  Council 
of  Clermont,  convened  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
Ouncil  of  Paris  in  565.  He  died  Dec  5,  566.  Gregory 
of  Tuurs  has  not  been  the  only  biographer  of  Nicetas ; 
Florien,  abbe  of  Roman-Moutier,  has  left  us  a  grand 
eulogy  of  his  eloquence  and  his  virtue.  Fortunatus 
says  of  him,  ^  Totius  orbis  amor,  pontificumque  caput" 
Several  other  contemporaries  have  equally  praised  this 
powerful  bishop.  He  enjoyed  great  authority,  which 
made  him  so  bold  as  to  admonish  the  emperor  Justinian 
himself  about  563,  and  to  chaige  him  to  disavow  the 
principles  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  Several  writings 
of  Nicetas  are  preserved.  D'Achery  has  published  in 
vol.  iii  of  his  SpicUegmm  the  treatises  De  VigUiit  tervO' 
rum  Dei  and  De  Ptabnodia  bono.  In  addition  to  these 
two  works  are  two  letters,  one  to  Justinian,  the  other  to 
Clodoeinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  urging  her  to  work 


for  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  Alboin,  who  was  an 
Arian.  Several  times  reproduced  by  the  press,  these 
two  letters  are  found  in  the  Cotmcilt  of  Gaul  of  Don 
Labat,  ooL  1145, 1151,  and  in  the  collection  of  Don  Bou- 
quet, iv,  76-78.  See  BitL  liU,  de  la  France,  iii,  291; 
GaUia  Christiana,  xiii,  880 ;  Gregorius  Turonensis,  Vt- 
ttB  Patrum,  ch.  xvii ;  Lea,  Studiet  tn  Ch.  Hist,  p.  800. 

Nicetas  Aoominatus  (AKofuvdrot),  Also  Chokia- 
Txs  (so  called  probably  from  his  native  place,  Chone,  the 
ancient  Coloasn),  was  a  younger  brother  of  Michael  Aoo- 
minatus. Both  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  12th  century.  Nicetas  Choniates 
is  eminent  as  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  writer,  and  also 
as  a  Byzantine  historian.  He  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople under  his  brother's  supervision,  and,  besides 
studying  theology,  applied  himself  especiioiy  to  historv 
and  jurisprudence.  Under  Isaac  Angelus  he  became 
imperial  under-secretary  {vTcoypaiijiartiiQ  Pa&tXiKo^), 
then  privy  councillor,  chief  justice,  and  finally  governor 
of  the  province  of  Fliilippopolis.  In  this  position  he 
had  to  endure  many  annoyances  during  the  passage  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1189;  and  when  the 
Latins  took  Constantinople  in  1208,  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Nice,  where  he  died  about  1206  or  later.  His 
Hittor,  Byzanl,  libri  xxi  embraces  the  period  from  1118 
to  1205 ;  the  fact  that  the  author  himself  bore  a  part  in 
many  of  the  events  he  relates  gives  his  work  great  his- 
torical value.  The  mode  of  quoting  this  historical  work 
is  thus:  Nicetas,  Itaae  Angelut,  i,  8;  Urbt  Capta,  c.  i ; 
Andron,  Comnen,  ii,  5,  etc  Editions:  Ed.  princepe,  by 
H.  Wolf,  with  a  Latin  version  (Basle,  1557,  fol.) ;  reprint- 
ed, with  an  index  and  a  chronology  by  Simon  Gonlartius 
(Geneva,  1598,  4to),  by  Fabrot,  with  a  most  valuable 
glossariuro  GrBco-barbarum,  and  a  revised  translation, 
notes,  etc  (Paris,  1647,  foL),  in  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Bysantines ;  the  same,  badly  reprinted,  Venice,  1729, 
foL  The  last  edition  is  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines,  edited  by  J.  Bekker  (1885).  A  Greek  Ha 
in  the  Bodleian,  divided  into  two  books,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  with  special 
regard  to  the  statues  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  is  as- 
cribed to  Nicetas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  a 
later  writer,  who  also  made  additions.  The  account  of  the 
statues,  which  is  of  great  interest,  is  g^iven  by  Fabridufs 
quoted  below,  and  critical  investigations  concerning  this 
MS.  are  given  by  Harris  in  his  Philological  Inquiriet  (pt, 
iii,  c  5).  The  work  itself  has  been  published  by  Wilken, 
under  the  title  of  Nicetai  Narratio  de  Statuit  antiquis, 
guat  Frond,  pott  captam  anno  1204  Contiantinopolin 
dettruxerunt  (Lips.  1808).  The  result  of  his  theological 
studies  is  embodied  in  his  Qfi9avp6c  dp^odo^ac,  written 
ostentadously  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  but  evi- 
dently intended  for  circulation.  Cllmann  compares  this 
work  to  the  Panaplia  of  Euthymius,  as  both  represent 
the  state  of  dogmatic  criticism,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  dogmas  at  that  time,  but  he  justly 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  work  of  Nicetas,  as  the  latter 
shows  an  independence  of  views,  a  soundness  of  criti- 
cism, and  a  philosophical  spirit  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Euthymius.  The  work  of  Nicetas  commences  with  an 
exposition  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy  and 
mythology.  Then  he  reviews  the  principal  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  taking  as  a  basis  the  dogmatic  traditions 
orthe  Greek  fathers,  yet  not  without  expressing  some 
personal  views,  especially  in  anthropology  and  psychol- 
ogy. Thus  he  divides  spiritual  activity  in  man  into 
three  functions — the  vdrjaic,  or  the  highest  degree  of 
contemplation ;  ioxfu  <>'  ^^^  lowest  degree  of  conception 
or  thought ;  and  iiavoia,  the  connection  between  both, 
or  reasonable  thought  Nicetas  counts  ux  degrees  in 
virtue:  natural,  moral,  civil,  purifying,  contemplative 
{^(lapfiTueff),  and  theurgical  (^(ovpyuai),  i,  e.  such  as 
brings  us  into  a  state  of  assimilation  to  God.  These 
divisions  resemble  somewhat  the  psychological  theory  of 
the  Latin  mystics.  With  the  fourth  part  Nicetas  com- 
mences his  polemics  against  the  heretics,  opening  with 
Simon  Magnus,  and  mentioning  many  previously  ob- 
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acme  heicaies  and  unknown  heretics.  The  laat  parts 
treat  of  Tiilainiiini,  the  controversy  with  the  Latin 
Chmch,  and  the  inner  dissensions  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  whole  is  as  yet  unpublished.  The  work  in  its  com- 
plete form  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian.  Only  the  first 
five  parts  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrus 
Movenos  (Paris,  1561,  1579;  Geneva,  1629;  BibL  Patr, 
[Xugd.]  XXV,  54) ;  a  fragment  in  Greek  of  the  twentieth 
part,  agunst  the  Agarenes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  SyWurgi 
SaraetmcU  (Heidelb.  1595),  pw  74.  A  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  work  is  given  in  Montfaucon,  Pa- 
laogr.  Or,  p.  326,  and  Fabridus,  BibL  Grcsc.  vi,  429 ; 
but  whether  the  complete  work  will  ever  appear  is 
dottbtfuL  Some  minor  productions  of  Nioetas,  among 
which  a  fragment  on  the  ceremonies  observed  when  a 
Mohammedan  adopted  the  Christian  religrion,  are  extant 
in  different  libraries  in  Europe.  See  Ullmann,  Die  Dog- 
maHkd^grieduKirdie  im  12  Jahrh.  (in  SUtd,  u,  KriL 
183S);  Eniasen,  Mkhad  Ahonnnatoa  wm  Chona;  Fa- 
bricios,  BibL  Grae.  vii,  787  sq.;  Neander,  Ch.  ffisL  iv, 
530,  583,  587;  Smith,  DicL  qfGr.  and  Ram.  Biogr,  ii, 
1188.     (J.H.W.) 

Hio«tas  [or  Nio(a)eiui]  or  Dacia,  an  Eastern 
eodesiastic,  who  was  bishop  of  a  city  called  by  eccle- 
siasdcal  writers  OMtas  Romatiana  or  BemuianauiMf 
situated  in  Mnsia,  somewhere  between  Naissus  and 
Saidia,  flourished  near  the  dose  of  the  4th  century.  He 
visited  Italy  about  thia  time,  and  while  at  Nola  viewing 
the  tomb  of  St.  Felix  made  a  warm  friend  of  Panlinus 
(q.  v.),  who  oelebnted  in  a  poem  still  extant  the  high 
talents  and  virtues  of  NicetaB,  and  the  seal  with  which 
tkua  man  of  God  labored  in  preaching  the  Gospel  among 
the  bariMurians.  A.D.  402  Nicetas  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Nola,  and  it  appears  from  an  epistle  of  pope  Innocent 
I  (note  xvii,  ed.  ConstanL)  that  he  was  still  living  in 
A.D.  414k  The  time  of  his  death  is  as  uncertain  as 
that  of  hia  birth.  Considerable  confusion  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  mistake  of  Baronius,  who  supposed  that 
Nicetaa  the  Dorian,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  under  January  7th,  was  a  different  person  from  the 
NiemoM  Romaiiame  doitaiiM  tpi$oopus  of  Gennadins,  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  same  with  the  Niceas  of  Aqui- 
lea,  to  whom  a  letter  was  addressed  by  pope  Leo  the 
Great  in  A.D.  458 — a  h3rpothesis  which  forced  him  to 
prove  that  Aquilea  bore  the  name  of  CivHa*  RomaHana, 
But  the  reaearches  of  Holstein,  Quesnel,  and  Tillemont 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  Gennadins  informs  us 
that  Nicetas  composed  in  a  plain  but  elegant  style  in- 
fltnicdons  for  those  who  were  preparing  for  baptism,  in 
aix  books,  of  which  he  gives  the  aiguments,  and  also 
Ad  Lap9am  Virginem,  LSbtUuM,  Of  these  the  former 
is  certainly  lost,  but  we  find  among  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome  (voL  xi,  178,  ed.  Yallaiai;  voL  v,  ed.  Bened.)  a 
tract  entitled  Objurgaiio  ad  Stuamtam  Laptamj  and 
among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  (vol.  ii,  811,  ed.  Bened.) 
the  same  piece  under  the  name  Tractatus  ad  Viryiiiem 
Lapsamf  although  it  can  be  proved  by  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  that  neither  of  these  divines  could 
have  been  the  author.  Hence  it  was  conjectured  by 
Cotelerius  that  it  might  in  reality  belong  to  Nicetas, 
and  his  opinion  has  been  very  generdly  adopted, 
although  the  matter  is  involved  in  great  doubt.  See 
Gennadiua,  De  Viris  lUuttr,  22 ;  Schdnemann,  BiUioth, 
Patrutn  LaL  vol.  ii,  §  17.— Smith,  Did,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  and  MjfthoL  ii,  s.  v. 

moetas,  David,  commonly  called  PapkiagOjeiihtr 
on  account  of  his  having  been  bom  in  or  having  be- 
cooie  biflhop  of  Paphlagmiia,  lived  about  the  year  880. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  biography  of  the 
patriarch  Ignatius^  who  died  in  878.  This  biography  is 
ontmstworthy:  at  the  end  Ignatius  is  made  to  ascend 
into  heaven,  and  his  opponent  Photius  is  accused  of  all 
possible  wrongs.  As  in  this  the  author  served  the  Latin 
party,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  his  work  has  been 
praised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers.    It  must  be 


admitted,  however,  that  the  work  furnishes  some  val- 
uable materials  for  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  published  (Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Matth. 
Raderus  [Ingolstadt,  1604]),  and  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils, as  in  Hardooin,  v,  955.  Another  polemic  work, 
Liber  pro  Synodo  Chalcedon.  ado,  epiatolam  regie  A  rme- 
mm  (Gr.  et  LaL  apud  AllaL  GroK.  (hrthod,  i,  668),  is  also 
attributed,  but  without  sufficient  proofe,  to  Nicetas.  He 
is  besides  considered  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  hymns, 
and  panegyrics  of  saints  and  martyrs  mentioned  under 
his  name  in  the  catalogues  of  MSS.,  such  as  Laudaiio  a. 
Barbara,  Encomium  in  mart,  Theodorum,  in  Nicolaum, 
in  Panteleemonemj  etc;  but  on  account  of  the  many 
writers  of  the  same  name  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
authenticity.  Some  of  the  discourses  (Apottohntm 
encomia^  oraHo  in  Mareum  evangeL  etc)  are  given  by 
Combefis,  Latins  in  BibL  Concionatorioy  Gr.  et  Lat  in 
Audar.  BibL  pcUrum  novits,  (Paris,  1672),  and  in  Ilhu- 
trium  Chritti  martgrmn  triumpbie  (Paris,  1660).  Ni- 
cephonts  (lib.  xiv,  cap.  28)  calls  Nicetas  a  philosopher,  but 
at  present  we  know  of  no  work  of  his  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. The  QucBttionet  in  Phiioeophiam  et  commen- 
tarU  in  ArittoL  eategor,  et  qttinque  voces  PorphgrU, 
mentioned  by  Geaner,  are  proved  by  Fabricius  to  be  due 
to  a  later  writer.  See  AllaL  De  Simeon,  p.  102,  111 ; 
id.  De  PteUiSy  §  18;  Oudinus,  ii,  215;  Fabricius,  BOfL 
Gr,  ed.  UarL  vii,  747 ;  Hanckius,  £k  eeripL  Bytant^  p. 
261 ;  Brucker,  Hittor.  PhUos,  iii,  548.-^erzog,  Real-En- 
cyiUopodK!,  X,  322.    (J.N.  P.) 

Nioetas  Nicjkanus,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of 
uncertain  age,  was  chartophylax  at  Nicea.  He  wrote 
De  Schismate  inter  Ecdes,  Grtecam  et  Romanan,  extant 
in  MS.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere;  Leo.  AJlatius  gives  a 
fragment  of  it  in  De  Synodo  PkoUan,.  Also  perhaps 
De  Atymie  et  Sabbatorum  Jejunio  et  Nuptiie  Sacerdo- 
tum,  which  others  sscribe  to  Nicetas  Pectontus  (q.  v.). 
See  Cave,  HiO,  LU,  D,  p.  14. 

Nicetas  (or  Neohites)  of  NiooMKDiA,  an  East^ 
em  prelate,  flourished  as  archbishop  of  Nicomedea  in  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  century.  When,  in  1186,  Anselm, 
bishop  of  Havelbog,  was  sent  by  pope  Innocent  II  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western,  churches,  Nicetas  ap- 
peared at  thb  meeting  as  the  defender  of  the  Eastern 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Prooession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  When  Anselm,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  re- 
siding at  the  court  of  pope  EugeniusIII,  he  drew  up,  at 
the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of  the  confer- 
ence (in  D'Acheiy,  Spieikg^  voL  i).  We  may  take  it 
for  granted,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  presented  here  with 
a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diplomatic  accuracy; 
still  we  bare  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greek  pselate  managed  his  cause  in  this 
conference  has  in  all  essential  respects  been  truly  rep- 
resented by  Anselm.  He  represents  Nicetas  as  saying 
many  pointed  and  striking  things  against  the  Latin 
Church,  such  as  he  assuredly  could  not  have  invented 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  would  not  have  pot  into 
the  mouth  of  hia  opponent.  In  respect  to  the  contested 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Nicetas  ap- 
pealed, as  the  Gieeks  were  ever  wont  to  do,  to  the  pas- 
sage m  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  to  the  inviolable  au- 
thority of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Anselm  replied  conform- 
ably with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
settled  since  the  time  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis.  He  pre- 
sented on  the  other  nde  the  progressive  evolution  of 
that  doctrine  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
actuating  the  Church,  by  virtue  of  which  the  doctrine^ 
contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had 
been  more  exactly  defined  and  explained,  and  what  it 
contained  in  spirit  reduced  to  the  form  of  more  precise 
conceptions;  just  as  the  vrork  of  one  universal  council 
is  completed  in  the  gradual  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  by  another  and  later.  All  this  is  the  work  of 
the  same  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  and 
to  his  Church ;  of  whom  he  says  that  he  wotdd  teach 
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nuuiy  things  which  the  apotUes  at  that  time  ooold  not 
understand.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aa  ex- 
plained by  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a 
dogma  expressed  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible  (lib. 
ii,  c.  xxii  sq.).  Anselm  alleged  as  an  argument  for 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  that  all  here- 
nes  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Greek  Church; 
while  in  the  former  the  pure  doctrine  had  ever  been 
preserved  free  from  alloy  amid  all  the  disputes  proceed- 
ing from  that  other  quarter.  To  this  Nicetas  replied, 
"  If  the  heresies  had  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  Church, 
still  th^  were  subdued  there;  and  they  could  only  con- 
tribute to  the  clearer  evolution  and  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  the  faith"  (lib.  iii,  c.  xi).  And  he  endeavors  to 
point  out  here  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Greek 
Church  over  the  Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating 
scientific  culture  which  had  distinguished  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  beg^ning.  ''  Perhaps  the  very  reason 
why  so  many  heresies  had  not  sprung  up  among  the 
Bomans  was  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so 
many  learned  and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  If  that  conceit  of  knowledge  by  which  the 
Greek  heretics  had  been  misled  deserved  censure,  still 
the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who  a£5fmed  neither  one 
thing  nor  another  about  the  faith,  but  only  followed 
the  lead  of  others  in  unlearned  simplicity,  deserved  not 
to  be  praised.  It  must  be  ascribed  either  to  blamable 
negligence  in  examining  into  the  faith,  or  to  singular 
inactivity  of  mind  and  dulneas  of  apprehension,  or  to 
hinderances  growing  out  of  the  heavy  load  of  secular 
business.''  He  applies  to  the  Latins  in  this  regard  the 
words  in  1  Tim.  i,  7,  and  to  the  Greeks  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  usefulness  of  doubt  as  a  passage-way  to 
truth.  Earnestly  does  Nicetas  protest  against  the  inti- 
mation that  the  Greek  Church  might  be  compelled  to 
adopt  what  the  pope,  without  a  council  held  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Greeks,  could  on  his  own  self-assumed 
authority  prescribe.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
such  authority  belongs  to  the  pope,  then  all  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  sdenoes,  all  Greek  intellect 
and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous.  The  pope  alone 
would  be  bishop)  teacher,  and  pastor;  he  alone  would 
have  to  be  responsible  to  God  for  all  whom  God  had 
committed  to  his  charge  alone.  The  Apostolic  Creed 
did  not  teach  m&^  to  acknowledge  a  Roman  Church 
in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic,  iqiostoiic  Church 
(lib.  iii,  c  viii).  Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of 
ordinary  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, a  custom  which  had  always  been  handed  down 
in  the  Greek  -Qinrch,  yet  he  estimates  the  importance 
of  this  disputed  point  with  Christian  moderation  (lib.  c, 
c  xviii).  He  says  that  he  himself,  in  case  no  other 
bread  was  to  be  had,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using 
unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.  **  Since,  however,"  he 
adds,  **  the  number  of  the  narrow-minded  fir  exceeds  that 
of  persons  well-instructed  in  the  faith,  and  the  undis- 
tinguishing  multitude  easily  take  offence,  it  was  worthy 
of  all  pains  that  both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  be  in- 
duced to  join  heart  and  hand  in  bringing  about,  in  some 
suitable  place  and  at  some  snitid)le  time,  a  general  coun- 
cil, at  which  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
by  all  at  the  same  time  should  be  adopted;  or  if  such 
an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  without  giving 
scandal  to  one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree 
in  this,  that  neither  party  should  condemn  the  other, 
and  this  difference  should  no  longer  turn  to  the  injury 
of  holy  charity."  ^  Mutual  condemnation,"  says  he,  ^  is 
a  far  greater  sin  than  this  diversity  of  custom,  which 
is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference."  Both  finally 
agreed  that  a  general  council,  consisting  of  Latins  and 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  of 
the  two  churches  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  irritable  state  of  feeling,  however,  between  the  two 
parties,  heightened  by  the  Crusades  and  the  conse- 
quences following  in  their  train,  and  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  ^pes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone, 


put  the  assembling  of  soch  a  oooncil  out  of  the  qne^ 
tion ;  and,  even  if  it  could  have  been  held,  it  would 
have  failed  to  bring  about  the  result  desired  by  Nicetas 
and  Anselm.  Nothing  further  of  the  personal  Yuabory 
of  Nicetas  is  accessible  to  oai    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicetas  Pectoratus  (6  ffrti^aTSc),  an  Eastern 
ascetic,  noted  as  a  Church  writer,  was,  at  the  time 
when  patriarch  Michael  Oerularius  (q.  v.)  separated 
Anom  the  Romish  Church,  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
Studium,  near  Constantinople.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
pupil  of  abbot  Simeon  of  St  Mamas.  An  enemy  of  the 
Latins,  he  sided  at  once  with  the  patriarchs,  and  wrote 
on  the  custom  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the 
marriage  of  priests.  In  1054  came  the  Romish  ambas- 
sadors, and  at  their  head  cardinal  Humbert  and  arch- 
deacon Frederick.  The  cardinal  and  Nicetas  held  a  con- 
ference in  the  convent  of  Studium,  which  ended — the 
emperor  also  interfering  in  the  matter— by  a  retraction 
on  the  part  of  Nicetas  of  all  he  had  said,  a  condem- 
nation of  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  submission  to  the 
burning  of  his  works.  This  is  mentioned  only  by  Latin 
writers  (comp.  Canis.  LectL  anti^fU€Bf  iii,  pt.  i,  pw  326,  and 
Yibertus  in  Vita  s.  LeonU,  ii,  5 ;  Lea,  HiH^  qfSaoerdofal 
CeUbacy,  p.  199,  note  i ;  and  the  review  of  the  BibUotke' 
ca  Eodeauutica,  in  Hauck,  Theolog,  JakrtAerkkl,  1867, 
ii,  252),  but  such  things  occurred  so  often  in  the  Greek 
Church  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth;  be- 
sides, it  did  not  oblige  Nicetas  to  fcNreswear  forever  his 
attachment  to  the  Greek  Church.  Among  his  works  at 
present  extant,  the  principal  is  lAber  adv,  Laiino»  de 
A  tjpmt,  de  SMatorum  jejwnii  el  muptiU  Saeerdotvm^ 
Larine  apud  Canis.  1.  c.  p.  808,  ed.  Basnage  {aan  rtfyiO' 
Hone  HumberH,  comp.  Allat.  De  Mi$ta  prasancfific,  §  % 
16 ;  De  purpaior,  p.  870).  This  book  has  been  recently 
brought  out  in  the  BibL  Ecdet.  voL  i  (Leips.  1866, 8vo), 
and  is  entitled  Hf pc  tUv  dZvfMitv*  A  copy  of  this  work 
in  Greek  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
As  will  be  noticed  from  a  preceding  article,  some  crit^ 
ics  ascribe  its  authorship  to  Nicetas  Niceanus  (q.  v.)- 
Among  the  other  writings  of  Nicetas,  we  notice  Carmen 
lanUncum  m  Simeonemjwnorem  Graotj  in  Allat.  De  Si- 
meon, p.  168 : — Tractatw  de  ammay  in  fragments  in  Al- 
laL  De  tynodo  PhoHan.  cap.  14 : — Ccqrita  asceUcaf  capita 
de  eanctit  patribuSf  contra  bioMpkemam  Armemiorum. 
Jueredm,  de  proceisione  Sp,  8^  de  coeketi  hierarchia,  de 
paraduo  terreetri,  epittoUe^  etc,  mentioned  in  Fabridus, 
BibL  Grac  ed.  HarL  vii,  753,  754.  See  Allat.  Deperp, 
content,  ii,  9,  §  6;  Cave,  HisL  LiL  ii,  136;  Schrockh, 
Kirckengeech.  xxiv,  219;  Neander,  Ch.  HieL  iii,  588; 
Herzog,  Real^EncuMopaditt  x,  828 ;  and  Hauck  as  above 
noticed.    (J.H.W.> 

Nicetas  Rhbtor,  an  Eastern  eodesiastie,  by  some 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Nicetas  Paphlago  (q.  v.^ 
has,  among  other  productions,  the  following  ascribed  to 
him :  several  Orations  known  to  AUatius : — Diatriba  in 
gloriomm  Martyreni  Panteleemonem : — De  Certamine 
et  de  InvenHonej  etc^  reliqniarum  S,  St^hani  Protomar- 
tyris: — Encomium  in  Magnum  Nicholaum  MyrMep4em 
tt  Tkaumaturffum,  None  of  these  have  been  published. 
See  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  D,  p.  14. 

Nicetas  Scutariota,  an  Eastern  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  who  was  bom  at  Scutari,  opposite  Constant!, 
nople.  He  wrote,  HondUa : — Scholia  »ive  A  nnotationee 
in  NicetcR  Acominati  Theeaurum,  Orthodox.: — Epittotee 
deArte  Rhetorica : — ^poems  and  other  minor  productions 
extant  in  MSS.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  See  Cave, 
HisL  Li^  D,  p.  15 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grae.  vii,  755. 

Nicetas  Seidus,  an  Eastern  writer  who  violently 
opposed  the  Latins,  and  wrote  a  small  work  against 
them,  a  Latin  translation  of  which  begins,  *'Non  sim- 
pliciter  antiqua  novis  venerabiliora,"  etc.,  and  of  which 
Allatius  gives  some  fragments  in  De  Coneensu,  i,  14. 
See  Cave,  HisL  Lit.  ad  ann.  1110. 

Nicetas  Skbrom,  an  Eastern  eoolesiastie,  floor- 
ished  as  a  contemporary  of  Theophylaci  in  the  11th 
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eeatarjf,  H«  *u  fint  deacon  of  the  Chmcfa  of  Coo- 
■Cantinople,  and  afierwu^  biihop  of  HenclflK.  Uc 
compoacd  ■erenl  funenl  witioiu  npon  the  death  of 
Gngory  Warimitn;  also  >  commentary,  wbicb  i«  in- 
Hrted  in  Ladn  amoDg  I.b«  worki  of  that  bcber.  There 
ia  beaidea  aacribed  lo  bim  ■  catena  upon  the  Book  of 
Job,  compiled  or  puaagea  (ma  leverii  of  the  bthen, 
aa  Apollinariu^  AthanaBine,  Basil,  Ephiem  Syrus,Eiise- 
biDS,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Giegoiy  at  Nysaa,  laidoie, 
Jnlioa  HalicamaassDna,  Hetbodios,  Nyjna,  Olympido- 
nia,  Origen,  Polycfaioiiiiia  Sevenis,  Theophilas  of  Alex- 
aodiia,  Chrysoatoin,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Didjmus 
of  Akxandiia.  This  work  was  printed  at  Loadon  in 
1637  in  folio.  We  hare  also  by  the  same  author  sst- 
aal  cateoie  npon  the  I^alms  and  Canlicles,  printed  at 
Bade  in  1&6:!.  There  is  likewise  a  commenlary  upon 
the  poems  of  OieKory  NaiianEen,  printed  at  Venice  un- 
der the  name  of  Nicetas  of  Paphlagonia,  which  is  ap- 
paieutly  hy  the  same  author.  See  Cave,  BiiL  LiL  ad 
■on.  1077 ;  Fabiicius,  BM.  Grma,  •nil,  431. 

Niootaa  TmssALomcitiraig,  an  Eastern  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  at  Tbesaslonica  shout  1200.  He  was  arch- 
bsahop  of  Thfsnaliiiiii  i,  and  anthor  of  Oialogi  Stx  dt 
Pntatiimt  Sptiilai  Saudi,  of  which  Allatius  gives  a 
tngtatat  in  CoMra  ffMlaiger.  He  has  often  been  con- 
'  hNioelasAcoaiinatas.    See  Fabricius,  £iMl 
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weit  used  they  were  genei- 
ally  made  to  project :  good 
examples  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury are  to  be  seen  on  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  at 
Wells. 

In  the  iJecDruteil  style  tfaey 
very  frequently  hsil  ogee  can- 
opies orer  tbem,  wbicb  were 
placed  flat  against 


triangular  canopies  were  also 

jeering  canopies  were  likewise 
used,  especially  when  the 
niches  were  placed  separately. 
In  the  tops  of  buttrcesea  niches 
were  somedmes  made  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  breadth  of  the 
buttress,  so  as  to  be  entirely  | 
open  on  three  sides,  with 
small  pieiB  at  the  front  an^es; 
pedestals  were  very  oommon, 
particularly  In  niches  with 
projecting  canopies,  and  in 
siuih  cases  were  either  carried 
on  corbels  or  roae  from  other 
projecting  sui^rts  below; 
orbels  « 


Uilewij  ofthe  Bifhnp's 
Palace,  I*etaborongti,  c 
inOi. 


instead  of  pedestals. 

In  the  PerpeKliadar  style   ' 
the  panelling,  wUch  was  so 
profusely   introduced,  was 
sufficiently  recessed  to  receive 
figures,  and  these  varied  con- 
siderably   in    form  ;    but   of    Qiweo  Eleanor's  Cross, 
the    more    legitimate    niches       Geddlugton,    Nonb- 
the  general  character  did  not      J^touihlrs.      A.D. 
difler   very   mstcrially    from 

tbose  of  the  preceding  style.  In  plan  the  canopita 
were  luually  half  an  octagon  or  hexagon,  with  small 
pendants  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles;  and  crocket*, 
linials,  and  other  enrichments  were  often  introduced  in 
great  profusion ;  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
were  also  very  frequently  placed  at  the  side  of  nichea  in 

this  style Parker, 

GloMMary  of  Arch 


It  the  back,  and 


but  oflener  semicircular  at 
lenninaled  in  a  half-don 
casiotully  small  pedimt 
over  them,  which  were  supported  on  can- 
solee,  or  small  columns  or  pilasten  placed 
St  the  udee  of  the  niches,  but  they  were 
freqoently  left  plain,  or  ornamented  only 
with  a  few  mouldings.  In  the  Middle- 
.\ge  architecture  niches  (often  called  tab- 
*ntacler)  were  extensively  used,  especially 
ia  eccleeiaiiical  buildings,  for  statues. 
Tbe  Ogures  in  tb*  Earlg  Englitk  style 

canopies  were  not  unfrequently  used  over 
tbe  heads;  they  were  often  placed  in  tnites 
or  arranged  in  pain,  under  a  larger  arch ; 
when  in  suites,  they  were  very  commonly 
separated  hy  ^ngle  shafts:  in  other  cases 
the  aidf  were  osoally  moulded  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  to  windows;  the  arches  of  the 
Iwatda  wen  cither  cinque-foiled,  trefcdied,     Kldlluglon,  Oibirdebire,  c 


Magdalen  Cbarch,  Oif>rd,  c  U 
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Niohol,  John  Prinolx,  a  British  astronomer  and 
philosopher,  eminent  for  his  services  to  the  Church  by 
seeking  to  harmonize  science  and  revelation,  was  bom 
at  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1804.  He  Was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  bat  turned  aside  to  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences,  especially  astronomy,  and  gained 
distinction  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  science.  About 
1836  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1859.  He  publish- 
ed popular  works,  entitled  The  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens  (1886) ;  The  SteUar  Heavens;  The  Solar  SifS- 
tem ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  He 
wrote  also  numerous  articles  for  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  His  style  is  vigorous  and  attractive. 
"In  the  combined  character  of  lecturer  and  popular 
writer,"  says  a  writer  in  Tait's  Magazine  (1848), "Dr. 
Nichol  has  done  more  than  any  modem  scientist  to  un- 
case science  fromnts  mummy  confinements,  and  to  make 
it  walk  abroad  as  a  free  and  living  thing.  .  .  .  Nichol 
is  the  prose  laureate  of  the  stars.  From  his  writings 
ascends  hitherto  the  richest  tribute  of  mingled  intelli- 
gence of  their  laws — love  for  their  beauty — admiration 
for  their  still,  strong  order— hope  in  the  prospects  of 
mankind,  as  reflect^  in  their  mirror — and  sense,  ever 
profound  and  near,  of  that  unseen  Power  who  counts 
their  numbers,  sustains  their  motions,  and  makes  their 
thousand  eyes  the  oi^ans  and  the  sjnnbols  of  his  om- 
niscience.** Professor  Nichol's  spirit  of  reverence  is  in 
all  his  writings,  and  has  made  him  famous  throughout 
Britain.  In  this  country  his  writings  have  not  circu- 
lated as  largely  as  they  deserve.  See  LittelFs  Living 
Agef  May  6, 1848,  art.  i ;  and  the  references  in  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth.  a,  v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Nicholas  I  OF  AucxAin>RiA,  an  eminent  prelate 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  flourished  near  the  opening  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at 
a  time  when  the  Greek  Church  was  as  low  as  it  ever 
fell,  and  when  Alexandria  alone  stood  forth  the  worthy 
representative  of  orthodox  Christianity  in  the  East. 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crasaders,  Jera- 
salem  under  Mohammedan  rale,  and  therefore  Alexan- 
dria alone  was  the  prop  of  the  Greek  Church  at  this  time. 
Yet  even  Alexandria's  independence  from  Rome  waned 
under  Nicholas  I,  who  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  all-powerful  pope  Innocent  III,  "  that 
mighty  pontiff  who  raised  the  authority  of  St.  Peter*s 
chair  to  its  highest  pitch.'*  Nicholas,  indeed,  was  once 
thanked  by  Innocent  for  ''seeking  to  console  both  him- 
self (L  e.  Nicholas)  and  those  who  were  suffering  cap- 
tivity (Crusaders)  for  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  com- 
forts'of  the  Holy  Roman  Chuitsh.*'  A.D.  1212,  when  In- 
nocent called  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  Nicholas 
found  it  impossible  to  attend,  he  sent  a  deacon  named 
Germanus  as  his  legate  to  that  Western  assembly  (In- 
nocent, Epp.  16, 84).  After  the  death  of  Innocent  III, 
Nicholas  continued  his  close  relation  with  Rome  under 
Honorius,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  a  Latin  arch- 
bishopric within  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate.  Nicho- 
las died  about  1228.  See  Neale,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  ii,  278  sq.,  294  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Nicholas  OF  ABOKMTTinE.  See  Nicholas  of 
Strasburo. 

Nicholas  OF  Basle,  the  great  lay-preacher  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  leader  of  the  Mystics  in  the  14th 
century,  the  man  who  taught  Tauler  (q.  v.)  that  God's 
illuminating  grace  was  not  con6ned  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  her  clergy,  but  comes  to  every  one  of  God's 
people  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Basle,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1808.  He  was  a  lad  of  good  abilities  and  irre- 
proachable conduct,  and  was  from  his  early  years  of  a 
decidedly  religious  disposition.  When  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  became  oppressed  by  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  and,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  burden 
under  which  he  labored,  he  resolved  to  renounce  the 


world  and  devote  himself  to  a  religions  lifeb    Even  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  career  the  independence  of  his 
character  revealed  itself,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  hare 
remotely  contemplated  entering  a  convent  or  becomini^ 
a  priest;  he  renounced  the  world, but  made  the  reauo^ 
ciation  in  his  owm  way.    For  five  years  he  labored  to 
obtain  a  nearer  approach  to  God,  reading  the  Uvea  of 
saints  and  practicing  austerities.     At  length  God  re- 
vealed himself  to  him,  and  be  found  peace.     Now  he 
began  to  feel  himself  specially  inspired  by  God,  and 
specially  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    Immediately  alter 
his  conversion  he  began  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and 
found  that,  although  he  had  never  received  a  nniverrity 
'education,  nor  any  instruction  in  theology,  he  was  able, 
in  the  space  of  thirty  weeks,  to  master  and  undentand 
the  Word  of  God  as  thoroughly  as  many  learned  doc- 
tors of  the  Church.    While  separating  himself  from 
the  Church,  and  denying  her  claim  to  be  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man  in  the  revelation  of  doctrine, 
Nicholas  did  not  associate  himself  with  any  heretical 
sects.    He  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Wal- 
denses,  although  some  of  his  doctrines  were  the  same 
as  theirs,  and  he  was  the  determined  opponent  of  the 
licentious  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  of  the  pan- 
theistic Beghards.     He  occupied  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent position  between  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  different  sects  on  the  other;  and  the  fact  <^  his 
being  a  layman  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  greater 
ease  and  safety  than  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  any 
religious  order.     His  theology  was  of  a  very  simpfe 
kind,  and  he  had  not  the  perplexing  logical  mind  which 
prevents  a  thinker  from  holding  doctrines  quite  irreoon- 
ctlable  with  each  other.   On  most  points  of  doctrine  his 
opinions  were  substantially  those  of  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  but  abng  with  these  he  held  two  doctrines 
which,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  wonM 
have  yielded  results  entirely  subversive  of  most  of  the 
theology  of  the  Church.    These  were  the  doctrines  of 
self-renunciation  and  of  private  inspiration;  and  in  the 
view  of  Nicholas  they  are  so  mutually  related  that 
when  self-renunciation  is  complete  uispiration  follows. 
Nicholas  and  his  followers  made  the  dogma  of  self-re- 
nunciation the  principal  doctrine  of  their  theology.  Prot- 
estantism, it  is  true,  teaches  this  doctrine  toob     Nicho- 
las of  Basle  and  his  friends,  however,  differed  radically 
from  the  reformed  theology.   The  latter  teaches  simply 
the  renunciation  of  one's  own  merit  in  order  to  gain  by 
confidence  in  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  a  standing  before 
God  and  peace  of  conscience  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  sin ; 
making  self-renunciation  simply  the  absolute  negation 
of  one's  own  individuality  in  order  to  leave  all  things 
to  God,  while  Nicholas's  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  is 
the  barest  and  most  absolute  Quietism  (q.  v.),  and  if 
logically  adhered  to  prevents  eveiy  kind  of  human  ac- 
tion and  exertion.     He  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
"  temptations  to  sin  should  always  be  faced  and  never 
shirked,  nor  are  we  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them ; 
and  in  the  same  way  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for  any  al- 
teration of  circumstances,  nor  even  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."    The  highest  form  of  the  di- 
vine life  in  man  is,  according  to  Nicholas,  *' resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  prayer  is  a  means  of  bringing  about 
this  state  of  resignation ;  hence  the  believer  should  only 
pray  for  a  right  and  suitable  frame  of  mind  and  will-^ 
that  is,  a  frame  of  mind  and  will  resigned  to  whatever 
is  sent  or  is  to  be  sent  by  God  in  his  providence — while 
to  pray  for  a  change  in  one's  circumstances,  for  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  for  freedom  from  temptation,  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom,  is  to  pray  that  what  God  sends 
may  be  made  subject  to  us,  not  that  we  should  be  made 
to  submit  ourselves  to  it,  and  so  tends  to  produce  self- 
assertion,  not  self-renunciation." 

(Comp.the  fifteenth  sod  sixteenth  articles  In  the  sentence 
flgainst  Martin  of  Mainx,  one  orNlchola8*B  followers :  "  IS. 
Qnod  perfectns  homo  non  debet  pro  Infenii  liberations  ac 
coBlestis  regiii  coUocatlone  donra  orare,  nee  II 11  pro  allqao 
quod  deas  est  non  servir^  sed  Indlfferens  ejus  Seneplaci- 
tnm  expectare.    16.  Quod  In  evangeltls  et  in  oratione  do-> 
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ninica  non  debet  sUre  sic:  *Bt  ne  noa  indneas  in  temp- 
tatloDem,'  qoi*  negatio  non  ex  Chrbti  doctrina,  sed  alia 
qaaconqne  n€gUgenkla.*0 


u 


When  fldf-rennnciation  is  complete,  the  sool  of  nuin 
baying  become  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  will,  be- 
comes,'* Nicholas  taoght,  "so  endrely  assimilated  to  the 
divine  natore  that  it  has  continual  and  near  fellowship 
with  God.  Thus  the  man  who  has  so  far  triumphed 
over  his  natural  inclination  to  self-assertion  as  to  be- 
come wholly  resigned  to  the  ways  of  God,  is  alwajrs  in 
familiar  interoottTse  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  com- 
municates to  him  all  divine  knowledge.'*  Thus  Nicholas 
claimed  for  himself  and  for  such  of  his  followers  as  had 
reached  a  state  of  perfection  in  self-renunciation  a  di- 
rect acquaintance  with  things  divine.  God  revealed 
himself  to  them,  they  l)elieved,  not  indirectly  and  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  di- 
rectly and  immediately  through  dreams  and  waking 
visions,  and  in  this  way  taught  them  to  understand  per- 
fectly all  the  Sttblimest  mysteries  in  theology.  It  ohen 
happened  that  these  revelations  consisted  in  allegorical 
visions,  as  when  Knlmann  Heiswin  had  a  vision  of  a 
stone  successively  assuming  three  shapes,  and  was  there- 
by taught  to  understand  as  he  had  never  understood  be- 
fore the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  while  at  other  tiroes, 
as  in  the  vision  which  came  to  Tauler  at  his  conversion, 
the  revelation  was  expressed  in  ordinary  language. 
This  private  inspiration,  which  Nicholas  believed  that 
he  possessed,  was  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  ef- 
forts of  the  human  reason,  and  in  this  respect  Tauler 
and  Nicholas  held  opinions  altogether  opposed  to  the 
FBttomdism  of  Eckhart.  It  was  a  supernatural  gift  es- 
pecially bestowed  upon  men  from  without,  and  showed 
itself  in  ways  altogether  different  from  the  exercise  of 
the  ordinary  reason.  The  men  who  were  believed  to 
be  poeseised  of  it  had  in  it  a  new  gift,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  capacities  of  their  fdlows,  which  miide 
them  independent  of  all  churchly  and  other  aids  to  a 
religious  life,  and  they  were,  as  possessors  of  the  same 
spirit,  brought  into  such  a  dose  spiritual  fellowship  with 
each  other,  that  they  could,  while  &r  distant,  correspond 
with  each  other  through  alternate  visions. 

Of  the  private  history  of  Nicholas  we  know  very  lit- 
tle, but  it  is  evident  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal  through 
Germany,  propagating  his  opinions  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious  manner.  Gradually  there  grew  up  around  him  a 
socie^  of  Christi^ps  composed  of  men  and  women  like- 
minded  with  himself,  who  loved  and  honored  him  as 
their  spiritual  father.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  society 
had  any  definite  place  of  association,  or  that  its  members 
proposed  to  themselves  any  practical  or  political  ends 
and  aims.  The  bond  of  association  ¥ras  the  personal 
character  of  Nicholas,  and  the  members  were  all  men 
and  women  of  pious  lives  and  characters,  who,  in  a  prof- 
ligate and  disastrous  age,  amid  the  breaking  up,  as  it 
seemed,  of  all  mechanical  aids  to  piety,  were  insensibly 
attracted  towards  Nicholas,  and  through  him  to  each 
other.  They  called  themselves  '*the  Friends  of  God," 
to  signify  that  they  had  reached  that  stage  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  when  Christ,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
call  them  "no  longer  servants,  but  friends;"  and  they 
included  in  their  number  individuals  who  differed  most 
widely  in  tank  and  circumstanceSb  More  than  one 
monkish  order  had  its  representatives  among  the  Friends 
of  God.  Tauler,  Suso,  and  Henry  of  Nordlingen  were 
Dominicans;  Otto  of  Passau  was  a  Frandscan,  and  there 
were  numbm  of  laymen.  Rulmann  Merswin  was  a 
banker,  Conrad  of  Brunsberg  was  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  Grermany.  There  were  women 
too  enrolled  as  members,  for  example,  the  two  Ebners, 
Margaretha  and  Christina,  and  Anne,  queen  of  Hungary 
[see,  however,  FaTESiDe  or  Ckm].  From  the  fact  that 
ader  the  death  of  Nidudaa  of  Basle  (he  was  burned  to 
death  at  Vtenne,  near  Poitiers,  after  1882)  the  associa- 
tion of  his  followers  fell  to  pieces,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  Nicholas's  personal  power  and  influence  that  kept 
them  united.    Nicholas  of  Basle  was  not  onlv  noted  as 


a  preacher;  he  also  wielded  a  powerful  pen,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  edification  of  his  followers.  Indeed  many 
were  gathered  as  Friends  of  God  by  the  influence  of  his 
writings.  His  principal  works  are,  Buck  wm  den  twei 
Af&mm  (who  these  two  men  were  is  not  now  known) : — 
Die  Bekehrtmg  Tauler^s  :-^Buch  von  dtnJwrf'Mdxmarn  (a 
religious  biography  of  Nicholas  himself  and  four  of  his 
companions) :—  Von  derBekekrung  eines  Deuttch-Ordem- 
Rittert.-'^Von  zum  Kloiter-Frauen  in  Baiem  und  van 
zwei  KUnunerumen,  Urtula  u.  Adelheit  (the  memoir  of 
two  nuns  in  Brabant),  believed  to  be  simply  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Welsh  or  Och  Walloon  dialect  See 
Vaughan,  Hour$  loith  tAs  MysUct  (1878);  Schmidt, 
NicoUu  von  Bcud,  Leben  u,  Werhe  (Vienna,  1866); 
ejusd.  Die  Godea-Frewtde  im  \Men  Jahrh,  (Jena,  1854) ; 
MetK  Quart  Rev.  January,  1869,  art.  i ;  Brit,  Quart,  Rev, 
Oct  1874,  art  i;  Gieseler,  Eodee.  Hist,  iv,  184^-186; 
Hodgson,  Rrformeri  and  Martyrs  (Phila.  1867),  p.  120 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Nicholas  OF  CLRBfANOE.    See  Clbmahoe. 
Nioholaa  of  Cuba.    See  Cusa. 

Nicholas  Daxascbnus,  an  ancient  Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  writer  on  bistoiy,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  ambassador  fh>m  Herod, 
king  of  Jodsa.  He  wrote  a  Universal  History,  in  144 
books,  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  together 
with  comedies  and  tragedies  of  good  reputation.  See 
Lardner,  IFonb  (Index  in  voL  ix). 

Nicholas  OF  England,  a  monastic  who  flourished 
near  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  is  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine  as  the  decided  advocate  of 
the  Romish  ultramontane  view  regarding  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary.  He  wrote  in  most  severe  and 
condemnatory  terms  against  abbot  De  la  Celle,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  bbhop  of  Chartres.  Of  the  perso- 
nal history  of  the  monk  Nicholas  we  know  only  that  he 
died  before  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  The  part  he 
played  in  the  doctrinal  controversy  above  referred  to  is . 
griven  by  Neander,  Ch,  Hitt,  iv,  888  sq.  See  also  Mil- 
man,  Higt,  of  Latin  ChritHamijf,  v,  44. 

Nicholas  OF  THE  Flub.    See  Flub. 

Nicholas  or  Frabcati,  an  eminent  Italian  prelate^ 
flourished  in  the  opening  of  the  18th  century.  We 
know  but  littie  of  his  personal  history.  In  1218  we  find 
him  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Frascati  and  cardinal,  and 
employed  in  that  year  on  a  mission  to  England  as  papal 
legate.  He  was  sent  to  bring  to  completion  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Pandulf  (q.  v.)  with  king  John, 
and  was  successful  in  this  mission,  for  on  Oct.  8  he  pub- 
licly received  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  from  John  a  char- 
ter of  surrender  and  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  somewhat 
later  received  full  compensation  for  all  damage  caused 
by  the  royal  sequestrations  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
It  was  also  this  cardinal  Nicholas  who  removed  the  in- 
terdict then  resting  upon  England  and  its  king.  Nich- 
olas quitted  Britain  in  Sept  1218,  and  we  hear  scarcely 
anything  of  him  thereafter.    He  died  about  1220. 

Nicholas,  HicNRT.    See  Familists. 

Nicholas  Htdbuntius,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexius  IV  Comnenus.  Nicholas  was  distinguished 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Latin  Church,  against  which 
he  published  several  works,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Cave  (ad  ann.  1201)  and  Fabricius  (BiU,  Grcec,  xi, 
289). 

Nicholas  Iltik.    See  Bioht-hand  Bbbthbxn. 

Nicholas  of  Lbttomysl  (or  LeitomitcM)^  one  of 
the  warm  advocates  of  the  Hussite  movement,  flourished 
as  master  at  the  Univerrity  of  Prague  near  the  opening 
of  the  15th  century.  In  the.  memorable  university 
meeting  held  on  May  28, 1408,  to  examine  the  forty- 
five  propositions  ascribed  to  Wicklifle  (q.  v.),  master 
Nicholas  most  enthusiastically  and  ably  argued  in  be- 
half of  the  Bohemian  party  for  the  English  theologian. 
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He  declared  that  the  propositions  inoorreeUy  represent 
Wickliffe,  and  branded  these  articles  as  having  been 
falsified  by  a  certain  master  Uubner,  who  more  richly 
deserved  to  be  burned  than  the  two  poor  fellows  who 
had  been  bamed  for  counterfeiting  saffron  (an  herb 
much  sought  for  and  used  in  those  times).  Hnss  himself, 
also,  while  he  would  not  at  the  time  agree  to  the  un- 
conditional acceptance  of  all  the  propositions,  declared 
them  at  this  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  as  having  been 
tampered  with  and  interpolated  by  master  HUbner. 
Nicholas  remained  steadfast  to  the  cause  of  these  ante- 
Reformers,  and  was  mnch  esteemed  for  the  service  he 
rendered  to  Christian  truth,  and  as  an  example  of  holy 
living.  He  was  called  by  Huss  "the  most  sagacious 
counsellor'*  (Mon,  Husri,  ii,  42).  See  Neander,  Ch.  HiaL 
V,  246;  Gillett,  Life  and  Timea  of  John  Huts,  i,  88. 
(J.H.W.) 

Nicholas  of  Ltra.    See  Ltra. 

Nicholas  OF  Mkthonb,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  to 
whom  a  number  of  works  are  attributed,  was  bishop  of 
Methone,  in  Messenia.  His  writings,  as  far  as  known, 
are  polemical  essays  on  the  person  of  Christ,  the  eucha- 
rist,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  against  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  but  espe- 
cially against  the  heathenish  Platonism  of  Piodus.  All 
attempts  to  establish  the  personality  of  the  author,  or 
the  exact  time  when  he  wrote,  have  heretofore  proved 
unavailing.  Some  critics,  as  Gave  and  Oudin,  fdace 
him  at  the  close  of  the  lltb  century,  and  look  upon  him 
as  a  contemporary  of  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  of  Nicetas  of  Heraclea.  Cave,  however,  observes 
that  some  of  the  works  may  have  been  written  by  an- 
other, more  modem,  Nicholas.  Others,  and  among  them 
Fabricius,  place  him  in  the  later  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ullmann,  who  ob- 
serves that  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  during  the  reign  of 
Manuel  I,  a  synod  was  held  in  1166  at  Constantinople, 
'  in  which  a  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  was  present, 
according  to  Allatius  (/>e  perp,  consentione,  p.  689). 
Nicholas  was  until  recently  known  only  as  the  author 
of  'Avaimj^iQ  r^c  ^foXoyucijc  <rToixuw(rnaQ  HpdcXot; 
JXKoTiavtKov,  Rejfutatio  wstituiiomt  theoL  ProcU  Plato- 
met  (primum  ed.  J.  Th.  Yoeroel,  Francf.-ad-M.  1825) ; 
and  Nicolai  Methonenns  Anecdota  (p.  i,  ii,  ed.Voemel, 
Francf.  182&<-26) ;  and  it  appears  from  these  works  that 
he  was  an  independent  disciple  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
whom  he  studied  and  expounded  with  great  perspicaci- 
ty. He  opposed  heathen  Platonism,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  adhered  to  that  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  Pla- 
tonism which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Areopa- 
gists  and  others.  Hence  his  doctrine  concerning  God  is 
altogether  ideal  and  transoendentaL  Nicholas  considers 
the  negative  definitions  of  God  as  more  correct  than 
the  positive.  He  regards  God  as  so  infinitely  above 
man  that  the  latter  can  have  no  conception  of  him. 
The  small  Anecdoton  begins  with  the  expression,  *'The 
world  is  unfinished ;  the  divine  act  of  creation  is  ever 
enduring,  and  admits  of  no  dbtinction  of  past  or  future. 
Were  we  to  consider  it  as  having  a  beginning  or  an 
end,  it  would  imply  a  cessation  of  the  divine  activity, 
and  thus  represent  the  divine  nature  and  power  as  sub- 
ject to  change.  Yet  the  results  of  creation  are  finite ; 
but  this  does  not  imply  a  change  in  the  creative  energy, 
only  a  variation  in  the  proportion  between  its  emitting 
and  retaining  properties"  {Kard  vpofioXriv  koI  (wtrro- 
\Yiv,Anecd.\f\0).  His  views  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Origen.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption 
he  goes  much  beyond  all  the  ancient  expositors,  and 
seeks  to  prove  dialectically  the  necessity  of  this  divine 
means  of  grace.  *' Humanity,'*  says  Nicholas,  ''lay  in 
the  bonds  of  Satan ;  it  possessed  within  itself  no  possible 
means  of  getting  free  from  this  bondage,  since  every 
sinner  would  have  had  first  of  all  to  fre^  himself  from 
this  strange  power,  an  effort  which  none  could  accom- 
plish.   Beidemption  could  only  come  from  the  innocent 


and  almighty,  henoe  from  God  himsdf,  and  at  the  same 
time  could  only  be  accomplished  in  human  form,  and 
by  the  undergoing  of  human  sufferings  and  death." 
From  these  principles  results  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
ing of  a  God-man,  when  it  is  admitted,  moreover,  that 
divine  mercy  wishes  not  the  eternal  deaUi  of  the  sinner. 
This  forms  a  simplified  counterpart  of  Ansdm's  theory, 
and  similar  views  are  expressed  by  subsequent  Greek 
writers,  for  instance,  very  explicitly  by  Nicholas  Caba- 
silas.  Ullmann  on  this  account  bdievee  that  Nicholas 
made  use  of  Latin  sources.  His  criticisms  on  Produs 
present  also  several  interesting  points.  He  states  in 
the  first  place  that  in  the  Greek  Church  of  that  time 
there  were  persons  who  in  their  attachment  to  the  later 
Platonism  deduced  from  it  antichristian  and  anti-ecde- 
siastical  consequences,  while  otherwise  the  polemics  on 
the  question  had  no  practical  result.  The  assertion  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Greek  theologians  that  the  4^^, 
as  such,  is  not  immortal,  but  obtains  immortality  only 
from  its  connection  with  the  in^ev/ua,  was  repeated  by 
our  Nicholas  in  the  Greek  Church  (comp.  his  Refttt, 
p.  207,  208).  A  work  by  Nichcdas  on  the  eucharist  was 
published :  Gneoe  cum  liiurffUs  Jacoibi,  etc.  (Paris,  1660, 
et  in  AtLctario  Ihicaano,  ii,  372).  His  other  works  re- 
mained in  MSS.  until  1866,  when  a  Russian  priest  at  Leip- 
sic  brought  out  the  BibUotheea  Eeeles,  continent  OrtEco- 
rum  theohgorum  operoy  the  large  bulk  of  which  in  vol.  i 
u  devoted  to  Nicholas  of  Methone.  There  are  eight  of 
his  productions  inserted  there,  but  his  personal  history 
is  cautiously  approached,  as  but  littie  is  known  of  it. 
Gass,  the  soundest  modem  critic  of  Middle-Age  Greek 
theology,  pronounces  these  writings  of  Nicholas  of  Me- 
thone as  among  the  best  products  of  that  epoch  of  By- 
zantine theology.  As  to  the  time  of  Nicholas's  activity, 
Gass  holds  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  until  more  of  his  writings  are  made  accessible 
to  modem  critics.  He  refuses  to  reject  or  accept  either 
Cave's  or  Ullmann's  opinion  on  this  point.  See  Fabri- 
cius, Btbl.  Gr.  (ed.  Harl.)  xi,  290 ;  UUmann,  DogmaLik 
d,  griech.  K,  im  12  Jakrh.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit,  of  1883,  p. 
647  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i,  885 ;  ii,  16, 36, 
41 ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  Sacris,  xiii,  655, 558, 571 
sq. ;  Migne,  Patrohgie  Grecque,  voL  xxv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicholas  of  Modon  (Peloponnesus),  an  Eastern 
ecclesiastic,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Modon  towards  the 
close  of  the  11th  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  Ullmann  he  w^  if  estimated  by 
his  writings,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time.  His  theology  is  strongly  impregnated  with  Neo- 
platonism.  Thus,  while  pretending,  like  the  pseudo- 
Denis  the  Areopagite,  that  we  can  give  ourselves  an 
idea  of  God  only  by  analogy,  and  that  we  have  no 
terms  sufficient  to  express  the  divine,  he  enters  into  the 
greatest  details  upon  the  Trinity,  upon  the  relation  of 
the  three  persons  who  compose  it,  etc  We  have  of  bis 
works,  LibeUus  de  corpore  et  scmguine  ChrisU,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  voL  iiv  of  the  BibliotJ^tca  Patrum  of  Du  Due 
(A  uctarium  DuccBonum)  (1624,  folio).  Among  those  of 
his  works  which  remain  nnpublish^  we  note,  Tracta- 
tus  ires  de  proceasione  Spiritus  Saneti: — De  primatu 
papaSf  etc  See  Ullmann,  Niholaus  von  Methone,  in 
Tkeohg.  Siudien  und  Kritxhen  of  1838;  Seisen,  Nieo- 
laus  Methonensis,  Anselmus  Canturiensis,  Hugo  Grotius, 
quoad  sati^actionis  doctrinam  (Heidelberg,  1888,  4to). 

Nicholas  of  Munstrr.    See  Familists. 

Nicholas  (St.)  of  Mtra  (Lat.iS^ciRof««  Nicholaus; 
Ital.  San  Niecolo,  or  Nicota  di  Bart;  Ger.  Der  HeiUge 
NUeolaus,  or  Niklas'),  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Italy,  and  rev- 
erenced still  with  greater  devotion  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  particularly  the  Bussian  Church,  which 
regards  him  as  a  special  patron,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Myra,  in  Lyda. 
Very  few  historical  data  are  accessible  regarding  the 
persoqal  history  of  this  saint.  There  was  a  bishop  of  the 
name  of  Nicholas  much  venerated  in  the  East  as  early 
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as  the  6tb  centmy;  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
CoDStantinople  aboat  A.D.  660.  The  preciae  date  of  his 
epiacopate  is  a  sabject  of  mach  controveray.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  account,  he  was  a  confessor  of  the 
laith  in  the  last  penecution  under  Msximinian,  and 
having  survived  until  the  GouncU  of  Nice^  was  one  of 
the  bishops  who  to<A  part  in  that  great  assembly. 
This,  however,  seems  highly  improbable.  His  name 
does  not  occur  among  the  signatures  to  the  decrees, 
ncnr  is  he  mentioned  along  with  the  other  distinguished 
confessors  ot  the  faith  who  were  present  at  the  council, 
either  by  the  historians  or,  what  is  more  important,  by 
St..  Athanasins.  He  may  with  more  probability  be 
referred  to  a  later  period ;  but  he  certainly  lived  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  St  Nicho- 
las. His  great  popularity  and  the  devotion  paid  him 
rest  mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East,  of  the  many  miracles  wrought  through 
his  inteicession.  In  the  Greek  Church  he  ranks  next 
to  the  great  fiitherBL  In  the  West  he  began  to  be  rev- 
erenced in  the  10th  centuiy,  and  since  the  12th  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  saints  in  all  Catholic 
Burope.  What  the  historical  records  do  not  furnish  is 
more  than  supplied  by  tradition.  The  stories  of  St 
Nicholas  are  numberless,  and  many  of  them  have  even 
been  treated  in  art  According  to  these  legends  Nicho- 
las was  bom  of  illustrious  Christian  parents,  when  they 
had  been  many  jrears  married  without  having  children ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  son  was  given  by  God  as 
a  icward  for  the  alms  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
the  Church  and  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  the  prayers 
they  had  offered  up^  Their  home  was  in  Panthera,  a 
city  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  very  day  of  his 
biith  this  wonderful  child  arose  in  his  bath,  and,  join- 
ing hands,  praissd  God  that  he  had  brought  him  into 
the  world.  And  from  the  same  day  he  would  only 
take  the  breast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  thus  know- 
ing how  to  fiut  from  the  time  he  knew  hunger.  On 
account  of  his  holy  disposition  his  parents  early  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  While  still 
young  Nicholas  lost  both  father  and  mother,  and  he 
regarded  himself  as  but  God's  steward  over  the  vast 
wealth  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  he  did  many 
noble  acts  of  charity.  At  length  he  determined  to  go 
to  Palestine.  On  the  voyage  a  sailor  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned,  but  St  Nicholas  recovered  him  and 
restored  his  life;  and  when  a  storm  arose,  and  they 
were  about  to  perish,  the  sailors  fell  at  his  feet  and  im- 
plored him  to  save  them,  and  as  he  prayed  the  storm 
went  down.  After  his  return  from  Palestine  Nicholas 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Myra,  where  he  lived  unknown  in 
great  humility.  At  length  the  bishop  of  Mjts  died, 
and  a  revelation  was  made  to  the  deigy  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  man  who  should  come  to  church  the  next 
morning  was  the  man  whom  God  had  chosen  for  their 
bishop.  So  when  Nicholas  came  early  to  church  to 
pray,  as  was  his  custom,  the  clergy  led  him  into  the 
church  and  consecrated  him  bishops  He  showed  him- 
self well  worthy  of  the  dignity  in  every  way,  but  es- 
pecially by  his  charities,  which  were  beyond  account 
Many  acts  of  such  wonderful  import  are  told  of  him  that 
they  may  well  be  believed  to  be  the  inspiration  of  an 
enthusiastic  mind.  At  one  time  Constantino  sent  cer- 
tain tribunes  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Phrygia.  On 
their  journey  they  stopped  at  Myra,  and  NichoUw  in- 
vited them  to  his  table;  but  as  they  were  to  take 
their  seats  he  heard  that  the  prefect  was  about  to  exe- 
cute three  iimocent  men,  and  the  people  were  greatly 
moved  thereat  Then  Nicholas  hastened  to  the  place 
of  execution,  followed  by  his  guests.  When  he  arrived 
the  men  were  already  kneeling,  with  their  eyes  bound, 
and  the  executioner  was  ready  with  bis  sword.  St 
NichobM  seised  his  sword,  and  commanded  the  men  to 
be  released.  The  tribunes  looked  on  in  wonder,  but  no 
one  dared  resist  the  good  bishop.  Even  the  prefect 
sought  the  saint's  pardon,  which  was  granted  after  much 


hesitation.  After  this,  when  the  tribunes  went  their 
way,  they  did  not  forget  St  Nicholas,  for  it  happened 
that  whUe  they  were  absent  in  Phrygia  their  enemies 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Constantino  against  them,  so  that 
when  they  were  returned  to  Constantinople  he  accused 
them  of  treason,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  ordering 
their  execution  the  next  day.  Then  these  tribunes 
called  upon  St  Nicholas,  and  prayed  him  to  deliver 
them.  That  same  night  he  appeared  to  Constantino 
in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  release  those  whom 
he  had  imprisoned,  and  threatened  him  with  God's 
wrath  if  he  obeyed  not  Constantine  not  only  released 
them,  but  sent  them  to  Myra  to  thank  St  Nicholas, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which 
was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  in  covers  set 
with  pearls  and  rare  jewels.  Also  certain  sailors  who 
were  in  danger  of  shipwreck  on  the  i£gean  Sea  called 
upon  Jesus  to  deliver  them,  for  the  sake  of  St  Nichohu^ 
and  immediately  the  saint  appeared  to  them,  saying, 
^  Lo !  here  I  am,  my  sons ;  put  your  trust  in  Grod,  whose 
servant  I  am,  and  ye  shall  be  saved.''  The  sea  be- 
came calm,  and  he  took  them  into  a  safe  harbor.  Hence 
those  who  are  in  peril  invoke  this  saint,  and  sedc  aid 
from  him.  His  life  was  spent  in  doing  all  manner  of 
good  works;  and  when  he  died,  it  was  in  great  peace 
and  joy,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  church  in 
Myra.  The  miracles  attributed  to  St  Nicholas  after 
his  death  were  quite  as  marvellous  as  those  he  is  said 
to  have  performed  while  yet  alive.  Thus  we  are  told, 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  greatly  deured  to  have 
a  son  made  a  vow  that,  if  this  wish  could  be  realised, 
the  first  time  he  took  his  child  to  church  he  would 
give  a  cup  of  gold  to  the  altar  of  St  Nicholas.  The 
son  was  granted,  and  the  father  ordered  a  cup  to  be 
made ;  but  when  it  was  finished  it  was  so  beautiful  that 
he  decided  to  retain  it  for  his  own  use,  and  had  another 
less  valuable  made  for  St  Nicholas.  At  length  he  went 
on  the  journey  necessary  to  accomplish  his  vow,  and 
while  on  the  way  he  ordered  the  little  child  to  bring 
him  water  in  the  cup  which  he  had  taken  for  himself. 
In  obeying  his  father  the  boy  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  Then  the  father  sorely  repented  of  his 
covetonsness,  and  repaired  to  the  church  of  St  Nicho- 
las, and  offered  the  second  cup;  but  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  altar  it  fell  off  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  and 
this  it  did  the  second  and  third  time;  and  while  all 
looked  on  amazed,  behold !  the  drowned  child  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar  with  the  beautiful  cup  in  his 
hand ;  and  he  told  how  St  Nicholas  had  rescued  him 
from  death,  and  brought  him  there.  Then  the  joyful 
father  made  an  offering  of  both  cups,  and  returned 
home  full  of  gratitude  to  the  good  St  Nicholas.  This 
story  has  often  been  told  in  prose  and  poetry,  as  well  as 
represented  in  art  Again,  a  Jew  of  Calabria,  having 
heard  of  all  the  wonderful  deeds  of  St  Nicholas,  stole 
his  image  firom  the  church,  and  set  it  up  in  his  own 
house.  Whenever  he  left  his  bouse  be  put  the  care  of 
his  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  saint,  and  threatened 
that  if  anything  should  befall  them  in  his  absence  he 
would  chastise  the  saint  on  his  return.  One  day  the 
robbers  came  and  stole  his  treasures.  Then  the  Jew 
beat  the  image,  and  cut  it  also.  That  night  St  Nicho- 
las appeared  to  the  robbers  all  wounded  and  bleeding, 
and  commanded  them  to  restore  what  they  had  stolen; 
and  they,  being  afraid  at  the  vision,  did  as  he  bade 
them.  Then  the  Jew  was  converted  by  this  miracle, 
and  was  baptized.  Another  rich  Christian  merchant, 
who  dwelt  in  a  pagan  country,  had  an  only  son  who 
was  made  a  captive,  and  was  obliged  to  serve  the  king 
of  the  country  as  a  cup-bearer.  One  day,  as  he  filled 
the  king's  cup,  remembering  that  it  was  St  Nicholas's 
day,  he  wept  Then  the  king  demanded  the  cause 
of  his  grief,  and  when  the  young  man  told  him,  he 
answered,  "  Great  as  is  thy  St  Nicholas,  he  cannot  save 
thee  from  my  hand  I"  Instantly  the  palace  was  shaken 
by  a  whirlwind,  and  St  Nicholas  appeared  and  caught 
the  youth  by  the  hair,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
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own  funilj',  witb  the  kiog'l  cap  itUl  in  hit  h«nd.  It 
bappened  timt  »t  the  reiy  maraent  when  he  urived  bia 
fatliei  WIS  eiving  food  to  the  poor,  ind  uking  thdr 
pnyen  for  bis  capcive  nm.  It  is  nteetatj  to  keep 
these  tnditioQB  in  mind  when  regmrding  the  pictures  of 
St.  Nicholu,  foi  in  two  different  pictures  there  ■n)e>n 
a  bo;  with  a  cup,  »  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
them  hy  the  accesaarin.  Sometimea  it  is  ■  daughter 
who  ia  rescued  fnnn  captivity. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas  waa  a  famotts  reaoit  lor  pil- 
grims ror  centuries.  In  807  the  church  was  attacked 
by  Achmet,  commajidei  of  the  fleet  oT  HaiQn  Al  Ras- 
cbid.  But  the  watchfiilnesa  of  the  cnanks  preTented 
him  fiom  doing  harm,  and,  putting  to  Ma,  he  and  his 
whole  fleet  were  deetroyed  in  punishment  Tor  their  sac- 
rilegious attempt  The  reniains  of  the  saint  rested  in 
Myra  until  1084,  although  several  attempts  were  made 
by  different  citiea  and  churchea  to  possesa  themselves 
of  tbese  sacred  (?)  relica.  At  length,  in  the  year 
mentioned,  KHne  merchants  or  Ban,  who  traded  an  tha 
coast  of  Syria,  resolved  lo  obtain  the  lemuus  of  which 
they  had  beard  such  great  wonden.  At  this  lime  Uyn 
was  desolated  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  niined  church 
was  guarded  by  three  monks.  The  remains  were  taken 
without  difficulty  and  earned  safely  to  Biri,  where  a 
splendid  church  waseiected  for  their  resting-place.  The 
Venetians,  however,  claim  that  they  have  the  line  rehcs 
of  St.  Nicholas,  brought  home  by  Venetian  merchants 
in  IIOO.  But  the  claims  of  Bari  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  saint  is  frequently  mentioned  aa  Sl 
Nicholas  of  Bari. 

It  ia  ■  curious  fact  that  m  the  Russian  Church  the  anni- 
venaiy  of  Nicholas's  translation  to  Bari  is  still  observed 
aa  a  festival  on  May  9thi  In  (inek  pictures  he  is  repre- 
sented like  a  Greek  bishop,  with  no  mi  tre,  thecnm  in  place 
of  the  crouer,  and  the  pfrsons  of  the  Trinity  embroidered 
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on  hia  oope.  In  Wetttrn  ait  he  has  the  bishop's  dtean, 
tbe  mitie,  tbe  oope  very  much  otnamented,  and  the 
crosier  and  jewelled  gkjves.  Hia  attrihutea  an  three 
balls,  which  are  on  the  book  at  his  feet  or  in  his  lap. 
They  ate  said  to  represent  the  three  ponea  which  he 
threw  into  the  window  of  a  poor  noUonao,  or  three 
loavea  of  bread,  emblematic  of  his  feeding  tike  poor;  or, 
again,  the  penons  of  the  Trinity.  The  6itt  interpreta- 
tjon  is  the  most  generaL  See  Nicholas  of  Toutvmia 
He  is  chief  patron  of  Russia,  pamtn  erf' Baii,  Venice,  and 
Freiburg,  as  well  as  many  other  towns  and  cities,  nnm- 
bers  of  them  being  seaport  pUces.  He  is  regarded  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  sa  the  especial  patttm  of  the 
young,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In  England  hia 
feast  was  celebrated  in  ancient  timea  witb  great  aolem- 
nity  in  tbe  public  schools,  Etou,  Samm  Cathedral,  and 
eLiewhere;  and  a  curious  practice,  founded  upon  this 
characteristic  of  St.  Nicholas,  stilt  subsiits  in  aoiBK  coun- 
tries, espedally  in  Germany.  On  the  vigil  of  his  teaat, 
which  is  held  on  December  6,  a  person  in  the  appear- 
ance and  costume  of  a  bishop  anemUa  tbe  children  of 
a  family  or  of  s  achool,  and  diKributes  among  them,  lo 
the  good  children  gilt  nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other  little 
presenla,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct  i  to  the  naughty 
ones  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "Klanbaut" 
Numberless  biographical  sketches  and  narrativea  of 
his  miraculous  deeds  abound.  Some  of  them  are  in 
printed,  othen  in  HS.  form.  The  most  noteworthy 
are,  Leomi  impernt.  erat.  jr.  prod.  (Toloa,  1644) ;  j4i»- 
(Jnna  Cr^tiuit  tnter  e/uAua  DroftiHK*  /.a/,  (ed.  Corn- 
beds)  ;  Vila  tt  Mttaphnult,  et  aliis  coUecta  a  Leraiaido 
Justiniano,  torn.  i,Bp.Lipom  et  ap.  3urium,  6  Dec;  Ni- 
coiai  Sludila,  in  torn,  ii  A  iictar,  nori.  Combefis.  For 
other  notices,  espedallv  those  in  HS.  form,  see  Fabri- 
cius,  SM.  Oraca  (ed.  Uari.),  i,  298  j  li,  292 ;  and  llUe- 
mont,  Mfmoira  EoeUtiailtqua,  vi,  760,  766,  9&2.  See 
also  Ceillier,  Huloirt  da  Auteuri  Sacrii,  xi,  S47  i±  aL; 
Sunley,  Led.  on  lie  Hat.  of  the  EatL  CK  p.  900,  SS4; 
dement,  Hand-boot  of  f.fgrnda'y  and  Afj/rAologieal  Ari, 
a.  v.;  Broughton,  Bibtiolhrea  HiMorica  Sacra,  voL  ii. 
a.  v.;  &and,  Popular  Antiquitia  ^f  Great  STitam,  i, 
416-81.    {J.H.W.) 

Nloholas  (St.),  sumamed  Peregbikab,  waa  an 
ascetic  of  note,  especially  in  Apulia.  He  waa  a  native 
of  Attica,  in  Gteece.  His  history  is  purely  tradition- 
ary, and  the  dates,  as  well  as  the  statements,  are  uncer- 
tain. His  parents  are  said  lo  have  been  poor,  and  he 
was  not  taught  to  'read  or  bred  to  any  trade.  When 
he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  mother  sent  him  out  to 
lake  care  of  aheep.  From  this  time  he  began  lo  sing 
aloud,  Kyrie  efsewm,  which  he  did  night  and  day ;  and 
this  act  of  devotion  he  continued  in  bis  life.  Hia 
mother,  according  to  the  legends,  thought  he  was  poa- 
Beased  of  the  devil,  and  carried  him  to  a  neighboring 
monastery,  where  the  monks  shut  him  up  and  chastised 
him,  but  could  not  binder  him  from  singing  his  aong. 
He  suffered  punishment  patiently,  and  immediately  be- 
gan again.  Returning  to  his  mother,  he  took  a  hatchet 
and  knife,  and,  clambering  up  a  mountain,  cut  branches 
of  cedar,  and  made  crosBes  of  them,  which  he  stuck  up 
in  the  highways,  and  in  places  inaccessible,  prusing  God 
oontinually.  Upon  this  mountain  he  built  a  but,  and 
dwelt  there  some  time  all  alone,  working  continually. 
Then  be  went  to  Lepanto,  wbere  a  monk  joined  him- 
self to  him,  and  never  forsook  him.  Tc^ther  they 
went  into  Italy,  where  NichoUs  passed  aometimes  for  a 
holy  man,  and  sometimes  for  a  madman.  He  fasted 
every  day  till  evening ;  his  food  was  a  httle  bread  and 
water,  and  yet  be  did  not  grow  lean.  The  nighta  he 
usually  passed  in  prayer,  standing  upri^t.  Re  wore 
only  a  short  vest  reaching  to  the  knees,  bis  head,  legs, 
and  feet  being  naked.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a 
tight  wooden  croo,  and  a  script  at  hia  aide,  to  receive 
the  alms  which  were  given  him,  and  which  he  nsnally 
laid  out  in  fruit,  to  distribute  to  the  boja  who  w«]t 
about  with  him  singing  along  with  him  Kgrie  thetton. 
Hia  oddities  Gamed  him  to  be  ill-uaed  soaaetimea,  creo 
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by  the  ocdeiB  of  the  bifihops.  He  U  said  to  hare  per- 
funned  ▼arioos  miradea,  and  to  have  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  repentanoe.  At  last  falling  sick,  and  visited  by 
multitudes  who  came  to  beg  his  blessing,  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cathedral  with  great  solemnity,  and  ac- 
csvding  to  custom  a  great  number  of  miracles  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  See  Fleuiy,  Bittoire  EccUnat- 
iiqme,  xtii,  686;  Jortin,  EecUs.  Rem,  iii,  148;  Geillier, 
//m/.  des  Auteurs  Sacris,  ziii,  488. 

If  ioholas  DB  PiSTOBio^  a  monastic  who  labored 
for  the  Christian  cause  in  the  miBsionary  6eld,  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominican  order,  but  allied  himself  with  the 
celebrated  Franciscan  John  de  Monte  Gonrino,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  missionary  tour  to  Persia  and 
India.  Nicholas  de  Pistorio  died  in  India  some  time 
after  1291.  His  memory  is  revered  in  all  the  churches 
of  Christ  for  his  great  zeid  in  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

mcholas  OP  PsKOFP  or  Plesoow,  a  Russian  her- 
mit who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  whose  legend  was  written  by  Horsey  in  1570, 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  people,  and  was  believed 
to  have  supernatural  power,  because  he  went  about  un- 
clothed without  discomfort,  enduring  unmoved  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  and  performed  many  other  extraordinary 
things.  He  was  noted  also  for  the  great  good  he  did. 
He  is  particularly  remembered  as  the  saviour  of  his  na- 
tive town  from  the  destruction  threatened  by  czar  Ivan. 
This  prince  came  to  Plescow  with  the  savage  intention 
of  massacring  the  whole  population  there,  as  he  had  al- 
ready done  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  traditionary 
story,  it  was  early  morning  when  the  czar  approached 
the  towiL  The  beUs  of  the  churches — those  voices  of 
Rnsaiaa  religion — ^were  sounding  for  matins,  and  for  a 
moment  his  hard  heart  was  melted,  and  his  religious 
feeling  was  stirred.  The  hut  of  the  hermit  was  close 
by ;  Ivan  saluted  him  and  sent  him  a  present.  The 
holy  man,  in  return,  sent  him  a  piece  of  raw  flesh.  It 
was  during  the  great  fast  of  Lent,  and  Ivan  expressed 
his  surprise  at  such  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
"Ivasko»  Ivasko,"  that  is  "Jack,  Jack"*— so  with  his  ac- 
customed rudeness  the  hermit  addressed  his  terrible 
soverdgn — '*  thinkest  thou  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  a  piece 
of  beast's  flesh  in  Lent,  and  not  unlawful  to  eat  up  so 
much  man's  flesh  as  thou  hast  already  done?"  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  to  a  dark  thunder-cloud  over  their 
heads,  and  threatened  their  destruction  by  it,  if  he  or 
any  of  his  army  touched  a  hair  of  the  least  child's  bead 
in  that  city,  which  God  by  his  good  angel  was  preserv- 
ing for  better  purpose  than  his  rapine.  Ivan  trembled 
and  retired,  and  Plescow  was  saved.  See  Strahl,  Gesch,  v, 
RuMdandy  iii,  213  sq. ;  Horsey,  Travel$  (1591),  p.  161  sq. ; 
Karamrin,  Hiti,  ofRiuria^  ix,  635  (11  vols.  8vo,  to  1618) ; 
HouravieS;  HUt.  Rtunan  Church,  p.  119.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicbolaa  the  Sophist,  a  Christian  philosopher 
who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Leo  I,  and  down  to 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  consequently  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  5th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Proclus.  Suidas 
(&  V.  Nuc.)  mentions  two  woriu  of  his:  UpoyvfivaafMra 
and  MxAirat  pvfropucai.  Part  of  the  npoyvfAvafffAOTa 
had  been  published  previously  as  the  work  of  Libanius, 
but  has  more  recently  appeared  as  the  work  of  Nicholas 
in  Walz's  Rhetor,  Grac  i,  266-420.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  men- 
tions another  Sophist,  a  native  of  Myra,  in  Cilicia,  and 
a  pupil  of  Lachaires,  who  taught  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  Ttxyti  ptiroptKri  and  MiXirtu,  See 
Fabricius,  BibL  Gnec,  vi,  184;  Westermann,  Geschichte 
der  ffHedu  BeredUamkeH,  §  104,  n.  10^-Smith,  Di^  of 
Gr,  omdRawuBiog.  and  MyOufL  iii,  1192. 

Nicholas  op  Strasbubo,  a  German  mystic,  was 
reader  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Cologne  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  He  preached  in  many 
places,  as  at  Stnsburg,  Freiburg,  etc  In  1826  pope 
John  XXU  appointed  him  muaA'ttt  et  mmitter,  giving 
him  the  superintendence  w  the  convents  of  his  order  in 
Gefmaay.    There  ace  thirteen  sermoDS  of  his  extant, 


published  in  Pfeiffer,  JkuUche  MytHker,  p.  261  sq.; 
the  third  and  fourth  are  not  complete.-  These  sermons 
are  not  mystical,  but  rather  of  a  practical  character,  in- 
sisting on  inward  piety  and  on  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  They  are,  however,  rich  in  images  and 
allegories.  Nicholas  of  Strasbuig  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  Nicholas  Kbmph  db  Arobmtinr,  who 
flourished  some  time  later.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
1897,  became  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  lived  at  Chem- 
nitz in  1440.  He  died  in  1497.  Pes,  in  his  ^tZi/io/^ca 
Ascetioa  (voL  iv,  Regensb.  1724),  gives  the  title  of  the 
writings  of  this  Nicholas. 

Nioholaa  (St.)  op  Tolentino,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ascetic  of  the  18th  century,  whose  personal  history  is 
enshrouded  by  mythical  cobweb,  was  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  St.  Angelo,  near  Fermo,  in  1289.  His  parents, 
the  legend  goes,  had  prayed  earnestly  to  St  Nicholas 
for  a  son,  and  as  they  believed  that  this  son  was  given 
them  through  the  intercession  of  this  saint,  they  named 
him  Nicholas,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  At  an  early  age  he  took  the  habit  of  an  Au> 
gustine  friar,  and  so  great  was  the  austerity  of  his  life 
that  it  has  been  said  that  **  he  did  not  live,  but  lan- 
guished through  life."  He  was  successful  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  miracles  and  visions  are  numberless.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  taste  animal  food,  and  when  he  was 
very  weak  he  refused  a  dish  of  doves  that  his  brethren 
brought  him,  and  waved  his  hand  above  the  dish,  when 
the  doves  arose  and  flew  away.  St  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tino died  Sept  10, 1809.  Tradition  teaches  that  at  the 
hour  of  his  birth  a  brilliant  star  shot  through  the  heav- 
ens from  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  bom,  and  rested  over 
the  city  of  Tolentino,  where  he  afterwards  lived.  In 
the  year  1802  a  plague  visited  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
according  to  legend  the  governor  caused  the  image  of 
St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  to  be  carried  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  in  solemn  prooeasion  on  the  day  which 
was  observed  as  the  festival  of  that  saint  Father  6. 
de  Navas,  bearing  a  cracifix,  met  the  procession,  when 
the  figure  of  Christ  stooped  from  the  cross  and  embnoed 
that  of  St  Nicholas,  and  immediately  the  plague  was 
stayed.  He  is  also  represented  in  art  as  restoring  a 
child  to  life,  and  doing  many  other  miracles.  He  is 
painted  in  the  black  habit  of  his  order,  with  a  star  on 
his  breast;  he  often  bears  a  cracifix  wreathed  with 
lilies,  typical  of  the  purity  and  austerity  of  his  life. 
Several  of  these  are  characteristic  also  of  the  represen- 
tations ot  Nicholas  of  Myra  (q.  v.),  with  whom  this 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  become  partially  confounded. 
See  Clement,  Hand-booh  o/Leffendary  and  Mpthologioal 
A  ri,  s.  V. 

Nicholas'a-day  (St.),  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches  on  December  6,  in  honor 
of  St  Nicholas  of  Myra  (q.  v.). 

Nicholaa  I,  pope  of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Western  pontifi^  who,  next  to  Gregory 
the  Great,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern papacy,  and  the  first  advocate  of  the  infallibility 
dogma,  by  giving  authority  to  the  Isidorian  decretals^ 
is  sumamed  *^ihe  Great"  because  of  the  stupendous 
work  be  performed  for  the  establishing  of  the  papacy 
of  Rome  as  a  secular  and  sovereign  power,  supreme 
to  all  others.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
not  exactly  known ;  it  falls  near  the  opening  of  the  9th 
century.  He  early  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  car^ 
dinal  deacon  by  pope  Leo  fv.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Benedict  III,  in  A.D.  858,  Nicholas  became  the  choice 
of  the  papal  conclave,  and  was  at  once  elevated  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter  without  consent  or  consultatiiHi  of  the 
secular  power,  as  had  been  the  custom  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  Louis  U, 
then,  too,  king  of  Italy,  was  at  that  time  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  therefore  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  pa- 
pal candidate.  Besides  being  consecrated,  Nicholas  sub- 
mitted to  coronation.    This  was  a  new  ceremony  in 
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popedom.  The  faneeing  saooeesor  of  Benedict  oompre- 
bended  that  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  fast  break- 
ing up,  and  that  this  was  his  opportunity  to  secure 
greater  power  over  the  temporalities  of  the  world.  He 
therefore  submitted  to  this  additional  ceremony  to  place 
himself  by  outward  pomp  and  drcamstance  at  least  on 
a  level  with  tem'poral  princes.  Superior  by  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office)  the  same  prince  would  of  course  enjoy 
supremacy  also  as  a  secular  ruler,  and  for  this  elevation 
Nicholas  I  now  strove.  That  he  succeeded  may  be 
learned  from  the  impreesipn  left  by  him  on  his  times,  as 
we  are  told  it  in  the  Regm,  Chron,  ad  ann.  868,  pt  i,  p. 
579 :  **  Since  the  days  of  Gregory  I  to  our  time  sat  no 
high-priest  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared 
to  Nicholas.  He  tamed  kings  and  tyrants^  and  ruled 
the  world  like  a  sovereign :  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy 
he  was  mild  and  gentle,  to  the  wicked  and  unconverted 
a  terror;  so  that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose 
in  him." 

The  earliest  incident  of  importance  in  his  pontificate 
is  his  conflict  with  Photius  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  in- 
truded into  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  depriva- 
tion of  Ignatius  (q.  v.).  As  soon  as  installed,  Nicholas 
sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  urge  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael in  to  restore  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  Illyricum, 
Apulea,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople had  detached  from  the  see  of  Rome  during 
the  schism  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that 
schism  had  been  put  down  by  the  Eastern  emperors, 
had  not  been  restored  (Thomasein,  Diadplmt  cb  VEgUte, 
voL  i).  The  allegiance  which  the  Roman  pontifb  had 
paid  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  as  emperors  of 
the  West  had  greatly  widened  the  breach  between  the 
Roman  see  and  the  Byzantines ;  it  was  therefore  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  that  the  Eastern  emperor  would 
consent  to  Nicholas's  propositions.  Rather  did  he  alto- 
gether ignore  the  word  from  Rome,  and  when  Nicholas 
excommunicated  Photius,  he,  in  return,  at  a  council  as- 
sembled at  Constantinople,  anathematized  Nicholas  and 
his  followers,  asserting  at  the  same  time  that  "since 
the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  removed  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  privileges  enjoyed  till 
then  by  the  Roman  see  had  become  transferred  unto 
that  of  the  new  capital."  .  The  legates  of  Nicholas  re- 
turned to  Rome  without  having  effected  anything,  the 
anathematized  patriarch  retaining  his  see  by  support 
from  the  emperor.  It  remained  for  Basil  the  Macedonian 
(q.  v.)  to  effect  the  change  asked  for ;  but  it  was  brought 
about,  not  because  Rome  had  asked  for  it,  but  rather  be- 
cause the  new  ruler  deemed  it  best  to  reinstate  Ignatius 
(q.  v.).  At  Rome  in  the  mean  time  a  new  conflict  was 
encountered.  Nicholas  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  the 
3'ounger  brother  of  emperor  Louis,  and  had  appointed 
legates  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  case;  and 
the  legates— the  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne — 
in  a  council  held  at  Metz  in  863,  having  exceeded  their 
powers  by  giving  a  sentence  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  the 
pope  declared  their  sentence  null,  and  in  a  new  council 
called  at  Rome  in  A.D.  864,  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated them.  Louis  now  espoused  their  cause,  and 
marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satis- 
faction. After  some  hostile  demonstrations,  the  em- 
peror, terrified,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  sudden  illness,  and 
some  fatalities  which  befeU  his  followers,  desisted  from 
the  enterprise,  and  withdrew  his  troops.  Nicholas,  once 
satisfied  that  he  had  his  opponent  in  his  power,  con- 
straint Louis  to  make  submission ;  the  papal  decree  was 
enforced,  and  Theutbei^a  was  formally  reinstated  in 
her  position  as  wife  and  queen.  Though  by  these  acts 
Nicholas  did  not  absolutely  advance  unexampled  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see,  he 
yet  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  it  by  the  favorable  juncture  and  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances which  he  seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that 
authority.     But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the 


popedom  was  not  all  which  the  Roman  see  owes  to 
Nicholas  I ;  she  owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Choreh. 
Nicholas  I  not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the  £a- 
mous  False  Decretab  take  their  plaoe  in  the  juiispitK 
dence  of  Latin  Christendom :  if  he  did  not  promn^atcs, 
he  assumed  them  as  authentic  documents;  he  gave 
them  the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction,  and  tbos  estab- 
lished the  great  principle  which  Gregory  I  had  befoie 
announced  of  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  pope. 
Every  one  of  these  papal  epbtles  was  a  canon  of  ihe 
Church ;  every  future  bull  therefore  rested  on  the  same 
irrefragable  authority,  and  commanded  the  same  implicit 
obedience.    The  papacy  became  a  legislative  as  well  as 
an  administrative  authority.    Infallibility  was  the  next 
inevitable  step,  if  infallibility  was  not  already  in  the 
power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Locd  on 
Sl  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down  in  unbroken  de- 
scent, and  in  a  plenitude  which  could  not  be  restricted 
or  limited  to  the  latest  of  his  successors.     (See  the  arti- 
cles Dbcbetals,  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and  Ikfau.1- 
bility;  and,  besides  the  literature  appended  to  tiiese 
articles,  comp.  Jervis,  BUt,  of  ike  Ch.  of  Fraact^  i,  32- 
36 ;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  24,  25 ;  Guett^  The  Pa- 
j>acy,  p.  293  sq.  et  aL)    During  the  xeign  of  pope  Nich- 
olas I  the  Bulgarians  and  their  king,  Bogoris,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  Rome  (comp.  Maclear,  HigU  of  Christian  Misaiom 
during  the  Afiddie  Ages,  p.  281  sq.).    Nicholas  is  aim 
noted  as  the  pope  who  formally  accepted  for  the  West- 
em  Church  Uie  disputed  ^/to^ve  (q.v.)  clause  (comp. 
Lumby,  Hist  of  the  Creeds  [Lond.  1876, 8vo],  p.  37  sq.). 
Pope  Nicholas  died  Nov.  13,  867.     He  was  afterwards 
canonized.    He  wrote  about  one  hundred  epistles,  which, 
together  with  his  decretals,  are  to  be  found  in  Man^i, 
vol.  XV ;  a  life  of  his  is  given  in  Muratori,  R,  R.  ItaL  88. 
voL  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  301.     See  Giesebrecht,  QueUen  d^frUh, 
Pabst-Gesch.  in  the  A  Ugem,  Mon.-8chr,  Feb.  and  April, 
1852;  Hardouin,  Acta  ConcUL  etc.,  vol.  v;  Hiti*  Utthr. 
de  la  France^  vol.  v ;  Gess,  Merkumrdigh,  aus  d.  Leiem 
u.  d  Schriften  Hinkmar^s  (Gotting.  1806);  Bower,  HisL 
of  ihe  Popes  (Lond.  1750, 7  vols.  4to) ;  Gfrorer,  Kirehen- 
gesch,  iii,  1,  237 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  1 ;  Mifanan, 
Hist,  of  Latin  ChristianHy,  vol  iii,  ch.  iv ;  Hardwick, 
a.  Hist,  (Middle  Ages)  p.  123,  124,  136,  153,  166  n.  1, 
182;  Wetzer  u.  Welte  (R.  C),  Kirdten-Lexihon,  vii, 
573-579 ;  Hugo  LUmmer,  Pabst  NHolaus  /,  v.  d.  Byeatt- 
tinische  StaaU-Kirche  seiner  Zeit  (ErL  1857).  (J.  H.  W.) 
Nicholas  H,  Pope,  figures  Uke  the  preceding  as  a 
most  zealous  advocate  of  papal  supremacy.   His  original 
name  was  Gerard  of  Burgundy^  and  he  was  a  native  of 
that  province.     He  entered  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  for  a  time  held  the  archbishopric  of  Florence.     In 
1059  he  was  elected  successor  to  Stephen  IX  in  the  pon- 
tificate.    An  opposite  faction  had  chosen  John,  bishop 
of  Velletri,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  ofiice  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  X.    The  Council  of  Sutri,  how- 
ever, disavowed  biro,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  bis 
claim.     The  principal  opponent  of  this  rival  pope  was 
Hildebrand  [see  Gregory  YII]  ;  he  had  determined 
that  Gerard  of  Burgundy  should  succeed  Stephen  EX,  and 
the  word  of  this  wily  churchman  was  law.   The  imporial 
party,  which  by  request  of  the  Roman  nobles  had  con- 
sented to  the  advancement  of  the  bishop  of  Velletri,  was 
won  over  to  the  Hildebrandian  candidate  by  Hildefaonmd 
himself;  and  the  imperialists  afterwards  consented  not 
only  to  the  degradation,  but  also  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  their  own  candidate  from  all  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Such  was  the  power  of  papal  Rome  under  the  guidance 
of  the  man  celebrated  in  history  as  pope  Gregory  YII. 
Pope  Nicholas  II  himself  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ability, 
and  but  little  activity.     His  pontificate,  it  is  true,  wit- 
nessed the  two  great  chuiges  in  the  papal  policy  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  vast  mediaeval  power — the 
decree  for  the  election  of  th^  pope  by  the  cardinals  of 
Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Normans  [see  Papacy]  ; 
yet  these  changes  were  effected  mainly  thvongh  the 
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exeitioiiB  of  Hildebnnd — the  man  behind  the  throne. 
The  fonner  of  these  changes  was  brought  about  imme- 
diately after  the  accession  of  pope  Nicholas  II  by  au- 
thority of  the  second  Lateran  Council  (q.v.)i  which 
he  summoned  A.D.  1059.  The  decree  was  ostensiUy 
published  to  restore  the  right  of  election  to  the  Romans, 
but  it  contained  a  remarkable  variation  from  the  origi- 
nal fbrm.  The  cardinal  bishops  (seven  in  number,  hold- 
ing sees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
suffragans  of  the  pope  as  patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were 
to  choose  the  supreme  pontifl|with  the  concurrence  first 
of  the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons  (or  ministers  of  the 
pttriab  churehes  of  Rome),  and  afterwards  of  the  laity. 
Thus  elected,  the  new  pope  was  to  be  presented  for  con- 
flmuition  to  Henry, '*  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be- 
come emperor,"  and  to  such  of  his  successors  as  should 
personally  obtain  that  privilege.  The  decree  is  truly 
the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  mode  of  election  in  a 
conclave  of  cardinals  which  has  ever  since  determined 
the  headship  of  the  Church  (see  Conclayb;  compare 
Cartwright,  Om  Papal  Condavea  [Edinb.  1868, 12mo], 
p.  11-18).  It  was  intended  not  only  to  exclude  the 
cit^enSywho  had,  indeed,  justly  forfeited  their  primitive 
right,  bat  as  far  as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
absolute  emancipation  of  the  papacy  from  the  imperial 
control ;  reserving  only  a  precarious  and  personal  con- 
cession to  the  emperors,  instead  of  their  ancient  legal 
prerogative  of  confirmation.  It  was,  indeed,  provid- 
ed, in  effect,  that  future  emperors  should  exercise  the 
right  of  confirmation  if  they  should  have  previously 
sought  and  obtained  it  from  the  Holy  See.  But  of  course 
an  emperor  was  hardly  likely  to  sue  for  this  privilege ; 
and  even  should  the  custom  of  seeking  it  be  establislrad, 
oocaaons  would  not  fail  to  arise  in  which  popes  might 
feel  themselves  able  and  willing  to  refuse  it.  This  bold 
innovation  was  made  at  a  favorable  moment,  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  no  emperor  who  could  protest  against 
it.  Nicholas  took  an  oath  from  his  new  vassals  the 
Normans,  whereby  they  pledged  themselves  that  after 
his  death  they  would  recognise  and  defend  as  pope  no 
other  than  the  one  who  should  be  elected  by  the  cardi- 
nals in  accordance  with  the  new  regulations.  In  truth 
popedom  was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great 
organized  and  simultaneous  effort  of  the  higher  clergy 
to  become  as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories,  and  to  choose 
their  monarch,  was  thus  made  possible.  Yet  the  de* 
cree  of  a  council  would  have  proved  only  a  mass  of  idle 
words,  had  n<»t  the  papacy  secured  command  also  of 
some  strong  military  force  to  maintain  its  independence 
against  domestic  and  foreign  foes.  Either  the  emperor 
must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman  barons  overawe  the 
election.  The  pope,  with  all  his  magmficeut  pretensions, 
was  but  a  defenceless  vassal— a  vassal  dependent  on  for- 
eign resounds  for  his  maintenance  on  his  throne.  The 
second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II  there- 
fore was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile  and  unbeliev- 
ing Normans  into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body-guard  of 
the  pope.  Another  important  event  of  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  II  is  the  controversy  with  Berenger  of  Tours 
(q.  V.)  regarding  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eueharist.  See  Tbaksitbstaktiation.  It  was  settled 
favorably  to  Romanism.  Though  Berenger  afterwards, 
when  beyond  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  recanted  and 
reassnmed  his  former  position,  the  effect  of  the  Lateran 
decree  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost  to  suppress  his 
doctrine.  Pope  Nicholas  U  died  in  1061.  See  Vita 
Xieolai  II  Papa,  er  CardmaH  A  ragcmay  in  Muratori, 
Reruns  Itaiiearum  SeripforeSj  iii, 801 ;  Baronius,  Anna' 
leg  EceUnattici,  xvii,  148 ;  Jafll^,  Regetia  ponHfieum  Ro- 
nupiorum,  p.  884-889 ;  Bower,  hist,  of  the  Popes  (see  In- 
dex in  voL  vii) ;  Riddle,  Hiet,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  115  sq. ; 
Mtlman,  Hul,o/ Latin  Chritficmity,  iii,  295  sq. ;  Hallam, 
MidMe  Ayes  (Smith's  edition),  p.  889  sq. ;  H5fier,  Gesch. 
der  daitsehen  P&p^,  ii,  295-860;  Wetzer  u.  Wehe  (R. 
C),  KirtAm-Lexikon,  vii,  579-588.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicholas  in,  Pope,  was  originally  John  Cajetanus, 
of  the  noble  Roman  hirase  of  Orsini,  and  bore  Uie  sur^ 
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name  of  ^  the  Accomplished,'*  because,  as  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries alleged,  **  in  him  met  all  the  graces  of  the 
handsomest  clerks  in  the  world."  Cajetanus  was  a  man 
likewise  of  great  ability,  of  irreproachable  morals,  and 
of  vast  ambition.  The  last  proved  hb  strong  enemy, 
and  attached  an  infamous  stain  to  his  name.  He  in 
known  in  history  as  a  Nepotist  (see  Dante's  Infemo, 
xix,  66,  95).  Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,- 
which  occurred  Nov.  25, 1277,  he  had  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  papal  chair 
he  distinguished  himself  especially  by  his  activity  against 
the  schismatics  and  heathens.  He  sent  legates  to  Michael 
Pidaologus,  and  misrionariee  to  the  Tartars.  He  com- 
pelled Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  to  resign  his 
offices  of  vicar  of  the  empire  and  governor  of  Rome,  and 
with  it  to  relinquish  the  supreme  power  which  that  title 
gave  him  in  the  city,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
senator,  thereby  advancing  the  interests  of  the  papa- 
cy ;  but  he  intrusted  the  discharge  of  the  office  to  his 
relatives,  and  thus  deprived  the  state  of  faithful  and 
trustworthy  officers,  his  relarives  seeking  simply  to  en- 
rich themselves.  Under  pope  Nicholas  Ill's  rule  the 
power  of  the  Romish  see  was  further  greatly  increased, 
by  his  inducing  the  new  Roman  emperor,  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  to  restore  to  it  a  number  of  its  former  posses- 
sions which  the  emperors  had  at  various  times  wrested 
from  Rome.  (See  Fontainni,  Del  Dominio  Temporale 
delta  Santa  Chiesa,  and  his  controversy  with  Muratori 
on  the  subject.)  Pope  Nicholas  III  was  laboring  to  se- 
cure the  union  with  the  Greek  Chnroh  resolved  on  at 
the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  when  he  died,  August  22, 
1280.  A  treatise  entitled  2>e  eleetione  diymtatum  is 
attributed  to  him.  He  embellished  Rome  consider- 
ably, and  built  a  splendid  palace  near  the  church  of  < 
St.  Peter.  See  two  short  biographies  in  Muratori,  Re^ 
rum  liAjL  Seriptores,  vo].'iii,  pL  i,  p.  606  sq. ;  also  Leo, 
Gesch,  der  itei,  Staaten,  iv,  627  sq.;  Baronius,  Annates 
EedesioMtiei,  xxti,  486;  Bower,  UitL  of  the  Popes  (see 
Index  in  voL  vii);  Riddle, ^Ttar.  of  Papaof,  ii,  288  sq.; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vi,  185  sq. ;  Hefele, 
Conciliengesch,  vi,  141  sq.,  161  sq.,  179,  188;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte  (R.  C),  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vii,  588-^85.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Nicholas  IV,  Pope  (originally  Jerome),  was  borti 
of  lowly  estate  at  Ascoli,  in  the  Papal  States.  At  an 
early  age  he  joined  the  Franciscans,  and  became  general 
of  the  order  in  1274.  He  was  msde  cardinal  by  Nicho- 
las III,  and  in  1288  was  elected  pope  three  times  before 
he  decided  on  accepting  the  office.  He  upheld  the  pre- 
tensions of  Charles  II  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Sicily 
against  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and  crowned  the  former. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  called  by  his  legates  at 
Tarascon  in  1289  it  was  decided  that  Alphonso  should 
renounce  his  claims  on  Sicily,  and  not  recognise  his 
brother  James,  who  actually  reigned  there;  and  in  ex- 
change Alphonso  was  to  be  released  from  the  ban  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  Aragon  declared  a  fief  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  James,  however,  having  succeeded 
his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Aragon,  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Tarascon,  and  thereupon 
the  ever-ready  but  now  almost  powerless  bolt  of  excom- 
munication was  hurled  against  him  by  the  pope.  The 
part  which  Nicholas  played  in  this  whole  transaction  is 
dishonorable  and  disCTeditable  to  Romanism,  which  has 
never  censured  it.  Not  only  did  he  unjustly  visit  James 
with  the  ban  of  excommunication,  but  unrighteously 
absolved  Chsrles  from  a  promise  he  had  made,  and 
which  he,  more  honorable  in  thought  than  his  ecclesi- 
astical friends,  regarded  as  binding,  and  was  prevented 
from  performing  only  by  the  pope's  direct  command. 
Ring  Edward  of  England  and  Alphonso  of  Aragon  had 
arranged  terms  for  the  release  of  Charles,  then  their 
captive.  Within  one  year  Charles  was  bound  by  it  ti> 
procure  peace  between  France  and  Aragon,  and,  if  not 
successful,  he  solemnly  swore  to  return  to  his  captivity. 
The  pope  not  only  crowned  Charles  king  without  refer- 
ence to  the  result  of  the  mission  he  had  sworn  to  per- 
form, but  when  CJbarlesof  Yalois  refused  to  relinquish  his 
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preCensaoos  to  Angoo,  and  Idng  Philip  to  ranaider  the 
cities  which  he  had  adzed  in  that  kingdom,  and  Charles 
4if  Anjott  believed  himsdf  bound  to  return  to  his  captois, 
the  pope  inteffered,  and  iasoed  a  decree  against  his  re- 
turn. **  This  was  as  monstrous  an  exercise  of  the  absolv- 
ing power,"  says  Hilman  Justly,  **  as  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  face  of  Christendom :  it  struck  at  the  root 
of  all  chivalrous  honor,  at  the  faith  of  all  treaties.  It  de- 
clared, in  fact,  that  no  treaty  was  to  be  maintained  vrith 
any  one  engaged  in  what  the  Holy  See  considered  an 
unjust  war;  that  is,  a  war  contrary  to  her  interests. . . . 
It  dedared  that  all  obligations  entered  into  by  a  person 
in  captivity  were  null  and  void,  even  though  oaths  had 
been  interchanged  and  hostages  given  for  their  perform- 
ance" {Hut.  of  LaUn  CkriMtiamty^  vi,  175).  Ptolemais, 
the  last  possession  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  Nicholas 
IV  sought  actively,  but  in  vain,  to  organise  a  crusade. 
He  also  sought  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Moguls  in  that 
undertaking,  and  sent  them  missionaries  of  his  order  for 
that  purpose,  among  them  John  of  Monte  Cbrvino  (q.  v.). 
Pope  Nicholas  IV  died  April  4, 1292,  bewaUing  the  tu- 
mults of  the  time  and  the  failure  of  Europe  to  relieve 
the  Christians  in  the  East.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  and  on  the  Abagister  Sentenc,  and  is- 
sued several  bulls  in  favor  of  the  Franciscans.  See  VUa 
Nieokd  Papa  IV,  ab  Hitrcm/mo  Rubeo  oompoMto,  etc 
(Pisa,  1761,  8vo);  and  the  biography  in  Munitori,  Re- 
rtim  Itaiicarum  SeHploret,  iii,  612;  Wetser  u.  Welte 
(R.a),  Kirckm-LexiiBon,  vii,  684,  685;  MUman,  Hitt. 
of  Latin  CkrittianUy,  vi,  178  sq. ;  Hefele,  C<mciiiatgeMelu 
vi,  1 10, 190  sq.,  288  sq.,  289.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicholas  V,  Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  es- 
teemed incumbents  of  the  papal  chair,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  scholarship,  tolerant  views,  and  his  stem 
integrity,  was  originally  called  TommoMO  ParentuodU, 
also  Tommaio  da  SarzanOj  jcad  was  bom  at  Sanana, 
near  Qenoa,  in  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
schools  in  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  was  noted  there 
for  his  zeal  as  a  student  He  entered  the  priesthood  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  rapidly  rose  to  positions  of 
honor.  He  was  employed  by  successive  popes  in  sever- 
al important  diplomatic  missions  to  diflfeient  countries, 
and  discharged  his  trust  most  creditably.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Bologna  by  pope  Eugeniua  TV;  in  1446  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Bologna;  at  Dun,  1446,  this  same 
pontiff  presented  him  the  cardinal's  hat;  and  in  1447, 
upon  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV,  the  abUity  and  pradence 
which  had  marked  his  course  as  papal  legate  during  the 
troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basle  and  Florence, 
and  in  the  difficult  negotiations  with  the  German  and 
other  churches  which  arose  therefrom,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  proper  person  for  the  pontificate,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently chosen  for  this  office  on  March  6  of  that  year. 
The  Council  of  Basle  was  in  session  at  the  time.  It  read- 
ily recognised  him  as  pope.  There  was,  however,  a  schis- 
matic party  in  the  Westem  Church  which  supported  at 
this  time  a  rival  pope,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He 
had  been  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  vote  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  1489.  The  schismatics,  it  is  tme, 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  reduced  to  a  small  number. 
Yet  Nicholas  respected  even  his  feeblest  opponents,  and 
by  kindness  finally  won  them  over,  as  well  as  their  head, 
the  rival  pope,  and  thus  restored  peace  to  the  Church 
by  the  abdication  of  Felix  Y  in  1449.  When  dethroned 
the  antipope  was  treated  by  Nicholas,  as  before,  with 
courtesy  and  respect.  He  was  made  a  cardinal,  next  in 
honor  to  the  pope,  and  was  appointed  perpetual  l^ate 
of  the  Holy  See  to  (^rermany.  His  cardinals  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Sacred  CoU^  and  all  his  collations  of 
benefices  were  confirmed.  But  not  only  was  the  reign 
of  pope  Nicholas  V  signalized  by  the  abdication  of  this 
the  last  of  the  antipopes;  every  part  of  Christendom, 
with  the  exception-  of  the  still  unsubdued  Hussites  of 
Bohemia,  paid  regard  to  Nicholas,  and  honored  in  him 
a  worthy  son  of  the  Church,  and  a  proper  incumbent  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Petez.    Indeed  his  reign,  though  brief, 


was  marked  by  events  of  great  moment,  which  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  upon  the  history  of  Europe  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  and,  notwithstanding  his  hasty 
temper,  he  restored  once  more,  by  the  mildness  and 
equity  of  his  government,  the  |^ry  of  the  papacy.   Not 
only  Rome,  but  all  Italy  enjoyed  unwonted  tranquillity 
during  his  reign.    ''As  if  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  head  of  the  Church,"  says  a  contemporary,  ^  the 
states  and  sovereigns  of  Italy  seemed  for  a  while  to  for- 
get their  feuds,  and  Italy  enjoyed  several  years  of  in- 
ternal peace :  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages."    In  1460  pope  Nicholas  V  celebrated  the 
year  of  jubilee  at  Bome  with  great  brilliancy,  and  the 
papal  treasury  was  much  enriched  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  strangen  which  the  occssion  drew  to  Rome. 
In  the  same  year  he  succeeded  in  making  peace  betweoi 
king  AlphonsoofNaples  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  One 
of  the  most  important  events,  however,  of  his  reign  was 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  FrederidE  UI  in  1452,  on 
which  occasion  the  latter  swore  to  uphold  the  pope  and 
the  Bomish  Church  at  all  j  unctnres.  Nicholas  V  was  leas 
fortunate  in  his  transactions  with  Austria,  in  which  his 
interference  profited  neither  him  nor  the  emperor:  the 
pope  having  taken  the  emperor's  side,  the  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  appealed  *'abeoparam  instructo  ad  eundem 
instroendum  informandumque  magis,**  or  to  a  general 
council,  and  even  dared  to  denounce  the  election  of 
the  pope  as  having  been  irregular.   The  most  painful 
event  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  V  was 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year 
1468.    It  produced  a  melancholy  impression  upon  his 
mind,  from  which  he  was  unable  ever  alter  to  recover. 
Self-reproach  and  shame  because  of  his  failure  to  send 
forward  the  fieet  and  the  land  forces  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city  are  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.   He  delayed  to  succor  the  city,  it  is 
generally  believed,  in  the  hope  that  the  Greeks,  when 
pressed  beyond  measure,  would  ratify  the  union  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  on  the  condition  that  he  would  come 
to  their  rescue.    But  he  delayed  too  long;  and  during 
the  three  remaining  years  of  his  pontificate  he  earnestly 
endeavored  to  rally  and  unite  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
lesgue  for  the  recovery  of  the  captured  city.    He  failed, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  eloquent  John  of  Ca- 
pi8trano(q.  v.).    As  a  patron  of  learaing,  pope  Nicholas 
V  did  invaluable  service  to  literature.    Indeed,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  literary  worid,  the  great  distinction  of 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V  lies  in  the  eminent  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  revival  of  lettos  dating  from 
his  age.   The  comparative  repose  in  which  he  found  the 
world  at  his  accession  enabled  him  to  employ,  for  the 
discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  masterpieces  of 
ancient  learning,  measures  which  were  practically  be* 
yond  the  resources  of  his  predecessors.    He  despaiohed 
agents  to  all  the  great  centres,  both  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  to  purchase  or  to  copy  every  important  Greek 
and  Latin  MS.    The  number  coUected  bv  him  was  above 
5000.    He  enlarged  and  improved  the  Roman  Univer- 
sity.   He  remodelled,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
founded,  the  Vatican  Library.    He  caused  translations 
to  be  made  into  Latin  of  most  of  the  important  Greek 
classics,  sacred  and  profane.    He  invited  to  Rome  the 
moat  eminent  scholars  of  Uie  world,  and  extended  his 
especial  patronage  to  those  Greeks  whom  the  troubles 
of  their  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
West    Nicholas  V,  too,  enriched  Rome  with  many  fine 
buildings,  and  restored  the  bridges,  as  well  as  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Aqua  Vergine ;  and  yet  in  his  dying  hour, 
March  24, 1465,  he  could  appeal  for  judgment  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  cardinals,  to  the  world,  even 
to  higher  judgment,  regarding  his  acquisition  and  his 
employment  of  the  wealth  of  the  pontificate :  **  All  these 
and  everv  other  kind  of  treasure  were  not  accumulated 
by  avarice,  not  by  simony,  not  by  largesses,  not  by  par- 
simony, as  ye  know,  but  only  through  the  grace  of  the 
most  merciful  Creator,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the 
perpetual  tranquillity  of  my  pontificate**  (comp.  BUuh- 
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ie<oodV  Mapaame,  Nor.  1871)  p.  604  sq.)-  See  yeapMkn, 
Nwia  Vy  and  Manetd,  VUa  Nioolai  V,  both  in  Mura- 
tori,  "  Scriptores,"  yoL  zxy;  Georgius,  VUa  Nieokd  V 
(Rome,  1742,  4to);  Wetaser  n.  Welte  (R.  C),  KinJten- 
Lerikxm,  Tti,  585-591 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  ChriaHan- 
ifyy  vui,  90  aq. ;  Batler,  Ecelet.  Hist,  ii,  125  sq. ;  Riddle, 
UieL  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  871  aq. ;  Bower,  Hitt,  of  the  PopeB, 
ToLviiL    (J.H.W.) 

IVicholas  V,  the  Antipope,  whoae  origiiuU  name 
was  Peter  di  Corbario  (or  Corvara),  waa  bom  in  the 
Abmizi;  he  belonged  to  the  extreme  Franciscan  fac- 
tion; a  man  of  inch  rigid  auateritj  that  no  charge 
eoaU  be  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  but  hy- 
pocriajT.  The  one  imputation  was  that  he  had  lived  in 
wedlock  for  five  years  before  he  put  on  the  habit  of  St. 
Fiancis.  He  took  the  vows  with  his  wife's  consent.  He 
had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  as  an 
ecdeaaatic,  and  waa  therefore  regarded  by  the  emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria  aa  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  papal 
chair  (1828)  in  antagonism  to  John  XXII,  then  a  forced 
resident  of  Avignon,  because  of  his  controversy  with 
the  emperor.  See  ^ohn  XXII.  AH  that  pope  John 
could  do  was  to  fulminate  bulls  and  decrees  against  the 
emperor,  and  call  upon  the  electors  to  make  choice  of 
a  new  ruler.  Of  course  all  his  requests  were  of  no 
avul,  for  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  a  pope  away 
from  Rome  and  in  dispute  with  the  emperor.  But 
John  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  All  this  while  the 
emperor,  too,  was  losing  ground ;  his  popularity  waned 
at  Rome,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  from 
that  place  in  Aug.  1828 ;  and,  as  the  influence  of  the 
Gnelplia  continued  to  gather  strength  throughout  It- 
aly, he  was  forced  to  quit  the  country  altogether, 
and  to  return  to  Germany  in  1829.  His  pope  waa 
soon  after  delivered  up  to  the  legates  of  John,  who 
compelled  him  to  perform  a  solemn  act  of  abjuration, 
and  then  aent  him  to  Avignon,  where  he  waa  confined 
as  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nicholas 
waa  doaely  watched,  and  kept  secluded  from  intercourse 
with  the  worid,  but  aUowed  the  use  of  books  and  all  the 
services  of  the  CHinrch.  He  lived  about  three  years 
and  a  half  in  this  state,  and  died  a  short  time  before  his 
triumphant  rival.  See  llilman,  Hitt  of  Latin  Chrie^ 
tiandif,  vii,  108-111 ;  Bower,  Bist,  of  ^  Popet,  voL  vii ; 
Riddle,  HieL  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  882  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicholites,  a  sect  of  religionists  who  professed 
nearly  the  same  principles  aa  the  Quakers,  and  were 
ultiniately  incorporated  with  them,  flourished  in  Mary- 
land ((Caroline  CoJ)  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Their  chief  support  and  founder  was  Joseph  Nichols,  a 
man  poaseseed  of  strong  powers  of  mind  and  a  remaik- 
aUe  flow  of  spirits,  though  of  limited  education,  and  a 
husbandman  by  occupation.  His  vivacity  and  humor 
caused  hia  company  to  be  much  sought  after,  and  gave 
him  great  influence  over  his  companions.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  at  other  times  of  leisure,  many  col- 
lected to  bear  his  entertaining  conversation.  At  one 
of  these  convivial  meetings  he  was  accompanied  by  an 
intimate  friend,  who  was  taken  ill  and  died  suddenly  at 
the  place  where  they  were  assembled.  This  solemn 
warning  was  through  divine  mercy  made  effectual  in 
awakening  the  attention  of  Joseph  Nichols,  showing 
him  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  producing  a  radical  ref- 
ormauon  in  his  character.  His  mind  became  enlight- 
ened and  imbued  with  heavenly  truth,  and,  being  called 
to  a  holy  life,  be  yielded  obedience  to  the  impressions  of 
divine  grace.  When  his  neighbors  came  around  him 
as  naoal,  seeking  mirthful  entertainment,  he  appeared 
more  aerious,  and  proposed  that  they  should  spend  their 
time  more  rationally  than  they  had  done,  and  that  a 
pcrtion  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  read.  They  assented 
to  his  suggestions,  and  for  some  time  their  meetings 
were  gradually  changed  fh>m  scenes  of  mirth  to  seasons 
of  serious  thonghtfulness,  until  at  length  he  was  led  to 
appear  among  them  as  a  preacher  of  righ  teousness.  His 
meetings  attracted  much  attention,  aiid  crowds  assem-  I 


bled  to  hear  him.  His  ministry  being  attended  with 
heart-searching  fervor,  many  were  ao  reached  by  it  that 
they  embraced  his  views,  and  endeavored  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  principle  which 
he  inculcated,  believing  it  would  lead  out  of  all  error 
and  into  all  truth.  Such  was  the  authority  and  unction 
with  which  he  sometimes  spoke,  and  the  deep  feeling 
that  perv^aded  the  audience,  that  some  would  cry  out 
audibly,  and  even  prostrate  themselves  in  the  meeting. 
He  travelled  aa  a  minister  through  the  districts  on  the 
easiem  shore  of  Maryland,  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
shore,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  In  his  meet- 
ings he  sat  in  silence  until  he  believed  himself  called  and 
qualified  to  preach.  Sometimes,  feeling  no  such  qualifi- 
cation, the  meetings  terminated  in  silence.  When  asked 
whether  he  would  preach  that  day,  his  answer  was,  *<  I 
mean  to  be  obedient.**  His  meetings  were  frequently 
held  under  the  shade  of  trees,  sometimes  in  private 
houses,  and  occasionally  in  the  meeting-houses  of  Friends. 
As  he  continued  to  hold  meetings  for  divine  worship,  a 
change  in  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  people  became 
conspicuous.  He  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  self-denial, 
and  the  subjugation  of  every  appetite  or  desire  that  would 
lead  the  soul  away  fh>m  God.  Hence  the  Nicholites 
were  remarkably  plain  in  their  dress  and  in  the  fur- 
niture of  their  houses;  they  bore  a  decided  testimony 
against  war,  slavery,  oaths,  and  a  stipendiary  ministry. 
On  account  of  these  testimonies,  some  of  them  suffered 
by  distraint  of  their  goods  and  impriaonment.  'William 
Dawson,  for  his  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
was  confined  in  Cambridge  jail,  thirty  miles  from  hb 
place  of  residence.  He  and  James  Harris  were  the  first 
among  them  to  set  an  example  of  justice  towards  the 
African  race  held  in  bondage.  They  liberated  their 
slaves,  and  their  example  being  soon  followed  by  others^ 
it  became  an  established  principle  among  the  Nicholites 
that  none  of  their  members  should  hold  slaves  or  even 
hire  them  of  their  masters.  Some  of  them  carried  their 
zeal  still  further,  among  whom  was  James  Homey,  who 
refused  to  eat  with  slaveholders,  or  to  partake  of  the 
produce  raised  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  Nicholites 
applied  to  the  L^slatnre  of  Maryland  and  obtained  an 
act  authorizing  them  to  solemnize  their  marriages  ac- 
cording to  their  own  order,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
priest;  also  allowing  them  the  privilege,  in  judicial 
cases,  of  affirming  instead  of  taking  an  oath.  In  this 
act  they  were  called  "  Nicholites,  or  New  Quakers ;"  but 
the  appellation  which  they  gave  themselves  was  Friends. 
Joseph  Nichols  was  not  permitted  long  to  continue  with 
the  flock  he  had  gathered,  being  called  away  by  death. 
He  had  given  evidence  of  bis  sincere  piety^  by  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  and  left  a  pure  example 
that  was  encouraging  to  survivors.  He  had  been  re- 
markable for  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  gave  it  to  a  poor  slave  who  attended  meetings 
without  one;  thus  literally  fulfiUing  the  precept,  *'he 
that  hath  two  coats  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none."  Those  who  had  been  convinced  and  proselyted 
by  his  ministry,  feeling  the  necessity  of  some  organiza- 
tion, condnded  to  establish  a  regular  order  of  Church 
discipline,  which  was  effected  about  the  year  1780. 
About  this  time  several  persons  among  them  appeared 
in  the  ministry,  and  exercised  their  gifts  to  the  edifica- 
tion and  comfort  of  the  members.  Ground  was  purchased 
and  held  by  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  society,  and  three 
meeting-houses,  in  Caroline  Co.,  Maryland,  were  built,  in 
which  divine  worship  was  held  on  First-days,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Their  practice  was  to  sit  in  silence 
in  order  to  hold  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
and  wait  for  his  aid  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  them, 
without  which  they  believed  no  acceptable  worship 
could  be  performed.  They  also  held  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline once  a  month,  and  adopted  rules  for  Chureh  gov- 
ernment similar  in  principle  to  those  established  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  After  the  Nicholites  had  continued 
as  an  independent  association  about  twenty  years,  some 
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of  the  m<Mt  disoeniiDg  of  its  memberB  ooncladed  it  might 
tend  to  mutual  advantage  if  a  union  with  the  Society 
of  Friends  could  be  effected.  Many  FriendSi  tmvelling 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  had  visited  the  meetings  of 
the  NiehoUtes»  whose  hearts  were  always  open  to  receive 
them ;  they  had  read  Friends*  books,  held  social  inter- 
course with  them,  and  found  the  two  societies  were  one 
in  the  vital,  fundamental  principle  of  their  profession. 
The  strict  rules  of  discipline  adopted  by  the  Nicholites 
began  to  be  considered  too  strait  for  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, especially  their  young  people,  who  longed  for 
greater  liberty,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  wearing 
of  dyed  garments.  At  length  a  proposition  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  was 
brought  before  their  monthly  meeting,  but  not  then 
adopted.  After  more  than  a  year  it  was  again  brought 
forward  and  met  with  a  similar  result.  When  several 
months  had  elapsed,  it  was  moved  the  third  time,  and 
afterwards  the  fourth  time,  the  opposition  at  each  be- 
coming less.  Finally,  those  who  were  unfavorable  to 
the  measure  proposed  that  such  as  were  prepared  to 
unite  with  the  Society  of  Friends  had  better  do  so ;  and 
such  as  were  not  prepared  would  continue  as  they  were ; 
and  they  added  it  might  be  of  use  to  those  who  re- 
mained, as  it  would  lesd  them  to  a  serious  examination 
that  might  result  in  entire  unanimity.  Accordingly  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  nearest  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  them.  The  proposition  for  a  union  being  laid 
before  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting,  was  deliberately 
considered,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity with  the  applicants  in  a  collective  capacity,  and 
*^  treat  the  matter  with  them  as  way  may  open  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  request;  and  report  c^  their  situation 
and  state  of  unity  in  regard  thereof  to  our  next  meet- 
ing." The  result  was  that  nearly  all  who  had  made 
application  (about  four  hundred  in  number,  including 
the  children  who  were  added)  were  received  into  mem- 
bership; and  most  of  those  few  who  were  not  received 
acknowledged  it  was  quite  as  well  for  them  to  be  left  at 
present.  Those  who  had  thus  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  the  Society  of  the  Nicholites,  for  whose  use  their 
meeting-houses  were  held,  conceived  that  they  had  for- 
feited their  claims  to  the  property ;  but  those  who  re- 
mained attached  to  the  old  order  thought  differently, 
and  wished  that  they  should  all  continue  to  meet  to- 
gether as  they  had  previously  done.  They  accordingly 
met  together  on  First-days  for  divine  worship  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  mutual  love.  Their  meetings  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  were  held  on  different  days,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meetings  for  discipline  held  separately  by 
each  society,  and  the  Nicholites  continued  the  title  of 
the  property  in  their  own  name  by  mutual  agreement. 
After  time  and  opportunity  had  been  given  for  showing 
the  effect  of  the  union,  those  of  the  Nicholites  who  had 
remained  and  kept  up  their  organization,  finding  their 
apprehensions  were  not  realized,  and  that  those  who  had 
united  themselves  with  Friends  continued  to  be  plain, 
self-denying,  and  upright  in  their  conduct,  concluded  to 
follow  their  example,  and  were  received  into  member- 
ship with  Friends.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  their 
society,  the  Nicholites  transferred  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  the  three  meeting-houses  they  held  in  Caroline 
Co.,  Maryland,  which  were  called  Centre,  Tuckahoe 
Neck,  and  North-west  Fork.  The  fint  two  still  remain 
in  the  occupancy  of  Friends;  the  meeting-house  at 
North-west  Fork  was  in  the  year  1848  removed  to  an- 
other district,  and  the  name  changed  to  Pine  Grove. 
The  condescension  and  brotherly  love  manifested  by  the 
Nicholites  while  deliberating  on  the  proposition  to  miite 
with  Friends,  and  the  subMquent  joint  occupation  of 
their  meeting-houses  after  a  part  of  them  had  seceded, 
are  worthy  of  especial  attention,  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian charity  rarely  equalled  in  ecclesiastical  history.  See 
Janney,  BitUny  oftkn  Rdigiom  Soci^y  o/FnemiSf  voL 
111,  ch.  xvuk 
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of  great  renowp  for  his  learning,  was  bran  at  Dontng- 
ton,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1664.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul*s  School,  London,  whence,  in  1679,  he  went  to 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afiowards  removed  to 
Wadham  College.  He  became  successivdy  fellow  of 
Merton  College  in  1684,  and  rector  of  Selbcj,  Sussex, 
in  1691.  He  died  in  1712.  He  wrote,  A  practical  Euay 
on  the  Contempt  of  the  World  (Lond.  1698, 8vo)  i—The 
Duty  o/If^eriors  towards  their  SvperiorSf  in  five  practi' 
cal  diieourtes  (Lond.  1701, 8vo)  :—A  Cot^hince  with  a 
Theistf  contenmng  cm  Answer  to  cdl  the  mottuntalObfee- 
tions  of  the  Injidels  against  the  Christian  ReHgion  (1698- 
1708, 4  vok.  12mo ;  8d  ed.  with  the  addition  of  two  con- 
ferences, Lond.  1728,  2  vols.  8vo),  intended  as  a  reply 
to  Gibbon's  Grades  of  Reason,  a  rationalistic  treatise, 
of  which,  as  Leland  has  it,  '*  it  hath  not  left  any  material 
. . .  unanswered**  (Deislioal  Writers  [Lond.  1755, 8  voU. 
12mo],  i,  77): — Defamo  Eeclesim  AnglioantB  (Lond. 
1728, 12mo) ;  fint  written  in  Latin  for  the  use  of  foreign- 
ers, and  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  the  au- 
thor, and  published  under  the  title  of  A  D^ense  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  ofEnjUmi  (8d  ed. 
Lond.  1780,  8vo).  Dr.  Waterland  pointed  it  out  as  the 
best  exposition  of  the  Chureh  of  England  view  on  the 
sacraments.  It  was  answered,  with  an  exposition  of  the 
Remonstrant  view,  by  James  Pierce  in  Vindieaiian  of 
the  Dissenters  (1718, 8vo)  i—A  Commentary  an  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (2d  ed.  with  additional  notes  by 
bishop  Overall,  bishop  Andrews,  bishop  Cofln,  and  Dr. 
J.  Mills  [Lond.  1712,  foL]) :— i4  Sv^fplanent  to  the  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1711, 
foL) :— ^  Commentary  on  the  first  Fifteen  and  Part  of  the 
Sixteenth  A  rtides  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1712, 
(ol):— Notes  on  the  Rubric,  on  the  Place  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  Common  Prayer  (**  Tracts  of  An^ican  Fa- 
thers," i,  828) : — On  Sponsors  and  Coi^/irmation  (ib.  lii, 
249)  x—Historite  Sacra,  lib.  vii,  etc  (Lond.  1711, 12mo), 
etc.  See  Darling,  Cychp,  BibUographiea,  ii,  2195; 
Wood,  A thena  Oxonien. ;  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  s.  v.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Niohols,  George,  an  American  educator  and  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Reading,  Mass.,  near  the  opening  of 
this  century.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class 
of  1824,  and  immediately  after  graduation  entered  the 
divinity  school  connected  with  that  high  school,  and 
there  completed  his  theological  studies  in  1828.  He 
taught  for  a  while,  but  was  finally  ordained,  and  called 
to  the  pastorate  at  Chioopee  Falls.  He  left  this  charge 
to  return  to  the  task  of  teaching  at  Springfield,  Maa., 
where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 1841. 

Niohols,  lobabod,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July 
5, 1784.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  class 
of  1802;  then  studied  theology  at  Salem;  and  from  1805 
to  1809  taught  in  his  alma  mater  in  the  mathematical 
department.  January  7, 1809,  he  was  made  associate 
pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane,  of  the  Firat  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Portland,  and  after  his  colleague's  de- 
cease became  sole  pastor,  condnoing  so  until  1855, 
when  he  was  given  the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  He 
then  made  Cambridge  bis  residence,  only  attending  to 
his  pastoral  obligations  as  his  health  would  permit 
He  died  Jan.  2, 1859.  He  was  for  many  yean  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. In  his  theology  he  was  a  Unitarian  of  the  con- 
servative schooL  He  published  in  1880  a  work  on 
Natural  Theology,  containing  some  original  views  and 
illustrations;  and  he  left  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  entitled  Hours  vnth  the  Evangelists  (Boston,  1859- 
64,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  embraces  an  argument  for  the 
Christian  revelations  and  miracles,  directed  mainly 
against  the  Straussian  theory,  and  a  series  of  critical 
and  philofiophical  comments  on  the  principal  epoch  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  A  volume  entitled  Remembered  Words 
from  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  I.  Nichols  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton in  1860.    (J.H.W.) 

NioholS)  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
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bom  in  Berkeley,  Bristol  Goonty,  "Han^  Ang.  6, 1811. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  8cbeDecUid}%  N.Y., 
and  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Andoyer,  Biass. ; 
was  licensed  in  1888,  and  ordained  in  1845  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Oneida,  N.Y.  This  was  his 
only  charge.  He  was  principal  of  the  Synodicai  Acad- 
emy at  Cveoesee,  K.  Y.,  from  1850  to  1858,  and  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
from  1859  until  he  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the 
108th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  ex- 
posed camp  life  ended  in  his  oontractinga  fever,  and  he 
died  Jan.  81, 1864.  See  Wilson,  Prub.  BitL  Almanac^ 
1865,  p.  112.     (J.L.&) 

Nichols,  John,  an  American  missionary  to  India, 
was  bom  at  Antrim,  N.  H.,  June -20,  1790;  graduated 
at  Dartmooth  College  in  1818.  Two  years  before,  dur- 
ing a  reviyal  of  religion  in  college,  his  mind  became 
permanently  affscted  with  reUgions  truth.  He  yielded 
his  heart  to  Christ,  and  on  being  convinced  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  serve  him  in  the  Gospel,  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Andover  in  Oct,  1818.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Boston,  with  the  misrionaries  Swift,  Graves, 
Parsons,  and  Buttrick,  Aug.  2, 1817.  He  sailed  for  Bom- 
bay with  his  wife  Sept.  5^  1817,  and  arrived  Feb.  28, 
1818.  After  toiling  in  his  benevolent  work  nearly  seven 
years,  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Bombay  Dec.  10, 1824.  See 
Memovn  ^ Amaricam  Minionarieaf  s.  v. 

Nichols,  John  Cutler,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  17, 1801, 
and  waa  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1824.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  in  the  Yale  di- 
vinity school,  and  graduated  in  1880.  He  was  ordained 
as  evangelist  by  the  Brookfield  Association  Oct  12, 1881, 
and  went  to  labor  in  Canada.  In  1884  he  was  called  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn.,  and  remained  in  that  charge  until  1889.  In 
1840  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.  In  1854  he  left  the  ministry,  and  engaged 
in  tesching,  and  was  thus  employed  at  Lynn,  Conn., 
until  his  death,  Jan.  8, 1868.    See  Congreg,  Qu.  vol.  x. 

Nichols,  Joseph.    See  Nichoutbs. 

Nichols,  Warren,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 18^)8.  He  was  the  child 
of  pious  parents,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  convert- 
ed, and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  preparing  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1828  he  graduated  at  Will- 
iams Coll^;e,  Mass.,  and  in  1882  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  After  preaching  one  year  in  New  Eng- 
land, be  left  in  1838  for  the  Minissippi  valley,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society, 
and  labored  for  a  short  time  at  St  Charles,  Mo.  In 
1834  he  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  actively  en- 
gag«i  five  yean,  a  part  of  the  time  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Nelson,  in  his  institute  for  training  young  men  for 
the  raioisUy.  In  1889  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
labored  as  a  missionary  for  six  years.  At  length  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry, 
and  in  1855  he  removed  to  lima,  Ohiob  During  his 
last  years  he  labored  as  agent  for  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  died  June  7, 1862.  Mr.  Nichols  was  a 
man  of  much  energy,  of  laige  views,  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  faithful  minister.  See  Wilson,  Piisi&  Hitt,  Almanac, 
1883,  p.  806.     (J.L.a) 

Nicholson,  David  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Iredell,  N.C,  Feb.  1, 1809.  iff  e  was  converted  and  join- 
ed the  Church  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  soon  after 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  was  received  on 
probation  in  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1881 ;  he  was 
afterwards  ordained  deacon  and  elder,  and  for  the  space 
of  eleven  years  supplied  many  important  charges.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Newbem 
EMstrict,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  except  the  years  1861  and  1862, 
when  be  waa  in  charge  of  tbe  Magnolia  Circuit    He 


was  several  times  elected  to  the  General  Conference, 
and  was  twice  called  to  prende  over  his  own  conference 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  He  died  April  15, 1866. 
In  all  his  official  career— in  quarterly,  annual,  and  gen- 
eral conferences — ^his  prudence  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment created  a  great  confidence  in  his  opinions  upon  all 
matters  touching  the  interests  of  the  Church.  H  is  busi- 
ness habits  were  so  exact  and  wise  that,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  most  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church.  His  integrity  in  all  departments  of  ac- 
tion was  of  a  stem  and  lofty  style.  He  dealt  justly,  he 
loved  mercy,  he  walked  humbly  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  was  a  good,  faithful,  devout  man,  a  citizen  without 
reproach,  a  Christian  of  great  purity  of  heart  and  life. 
See  Mm.  of  Ann.  Con/.  M.E,  Church,  South,  1866-1869, 
p.ia    (E.P.W.) 

Nicholson,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Del,  Nov.  2, 
1807 ;  wsis  convened  in  Philadelphia ;  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1828;  in  1835  was  set  off  with 
the  New  Jersey  Conference;  in  1838  was  returned  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference ;  1888-41  was  stationed  in 
PhiUdelphia,  and  there  he  died,  Oct  11, 1848.  John 
Nicholson  ^  was  a  man  of  study,  of  method,  and  of 
prayer."  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  diligent 
students  of  his  time  in  the  ministry  of  his  Church. 
His  talents  were  substantial  rather  than  splendid,  and 
his  ministry  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 
Many  conversions  and  mu^h  good  resulted  from  his 
labors,  and  his  memory  is  precious.  See  Mmutet  of 
Confermcea,  iii,  468.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Nicholson,  'William  (1),  a  noted  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  After  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  he  was  first  rector  of  Landeilovawr, 
1629;  subsequently  canon-residentiary  of  St  David'Ei, 
and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock ;  ejected  at  the  Rebel- 
lion, but  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1660- 
1661,  and  held  that  see  unril  his  death  in  1672.  He 
maintained  and  defended  the  Church  of  England  against 
its  enemies  in  the  days  of  its  adversity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  leaming  and  piety.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Geoige  Bull  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  and  for  his  large 
stores  of  critical  leaming.  He  wrote,  Apology  for  the 
Dxacipline  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  EngUmd  (Lond. 
1657-69,  4to)  z—^EK^teig  wicrriwci  o^  o»>  Expotition  of 
the  ApoatUs^  Creed,  deUcered  m  several  SermoM  (1661, 
fol.),  very  rare : — A  Plaine  but  Full  Erpodtion  of  the 
Catechisme  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1661,*1662, 
1663,  1668,  1678,  1686,  4to;  new  ed.  1844,  8vo).  See 
Nelson,  L{fe  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  206;  Stoughton,  EccUi. 
HisL  of  England  (Church  of  the  Bettoratum),  i,  492; 
Tulloch,  Bat.  TheoL  of  England,  i,  861. 

Nic(h)olson,  William  (2),  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
Ibh  prelate,  son  of  Joseph  Nicholson,  rector  of  Hemland, 
in  Cumberland,  was  bom  at  Orton,  in  that  county,  about 
1655.  After  a  preparatory  training  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  Queen's  CoUege  in  1670.  He  took  the 
degree  of  R A.  in  1675-6,  and  M.A.  in  1679.  He  was  soon 
after  invited  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  fellow  of  the 
same  college,  and  then  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  11, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  travels  in  Germany.  Nicholson 
also  visited  France,  and  on  his  retom  to  England  wroto 
on  what  he  had  seen  abroad.  He  was  made  fellow  of 
his  coUege  in  1679.  About  the  same  time  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  Dr.  Edward  Rainbow,  bishop  of 
Carlisle ;  he  was  presented  with  a  province  and  deanery 
in  that  church ;  and  afterwards  (1702),  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  world,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Carlisle.  Bishop  Nicholson  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  which  be- 
gan in  1717.  In  1718  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland.  Still  continuing  in  favor  at 
court,  he  was,  Jan.  28, 1726,  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
of  CasheU,  and  made  primate  of  Munster  in  the  room 
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of  Dr.  William  Piliser;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
entering  into  the  full  poasearion  of  this  last  dignity  by 
his  sudden  death,  which  occurred  at  Deny,  Feb.  IS, 
1727.  Brown  WiUis  observes,  in  relation  to  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  to  whom 
the  world  is  much  indebted,  not  only  for  what  he  has 
published  on  antiquity,  but  in  the  universal  sciences. 
He  was  certainly  endued  with  an  industrious  faculty, 
such  as  is  requisite  for  an  antiquarian.  He  frequently 
falls,  however,  into  mistakes  for  want  of  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, not  only  in  respect  to  manuscripts,  which  might 
be  excusable,  but  in  regard  to  printed  and  common 
books;  and  moreover  the  character  he  gives  of  many 
authors  appears  not  to  be  free  from  prejudice.  The  best- 
known  of  his  learned  writings  are  his  Deacriptiona  of 
PoUmdf  Denmark,  etc, ;  the  Engluh  Jlistorical  Library 
(1696) ;  and  especially  his  TracU  on  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, entitled  A  True  State  of  the  Coatroveny  be- 
tween the  pretent  Bishop  and  Dean  of  CarUele,  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Carlisle,  and  some  other  sermons  preached  at  differ- 
ent times,  but  these  have  never  been  collected  into  a 
volume.  See  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog.  vii,  416-^21 ;  Perry, 
Hist,  of  the  Ch,  of  England,  iii,  387;  Stephen,  Hist,  qf 
the  Ch,  of  Scotland,  iv,  61, 112, 183  sq.;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth,  ii,  s.  v. ;  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Nickel,  GoBwiN,  a  noted  Jesuit,  flourished  as  gen- 
eral of  his  order  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
He  was  successor  to  Alexander  Gottefredi,  who  died  in 
March,  1651.  The  disli&e  which  the  order  cherished 
against  the  latter  was  considerably  intensified  against 
Nickel,  who,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  contem- 
plated any  radical  reforms,  generally  speaking,  was  wont 
to  insist  obstinately  on  his  own  views,  and  in  his  man- 
ner and  conduct  was  rough,  repulsive,  and  wanting  in 
due  respect  for  others.  By  this  he  very  soon  offended 
the  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  order  so  pro- 
foundly and  so  sensibly  that  the  congregation  general 
of  1661  took  steps  against  him,  such  as  might  have  been 
thought  impossible^  if  we  consider  the  monarchical  char- 
acter of  the  institute.  He  was  finally  deposed,  and  is 
seldom  heard  of  after.  For  deteils  as  to  the  Jesuitical 
intrigues  to  bring  about  bis  deposition,  see  Ronke,  Hist, 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  247.     (J;  H.  W.) 

Nickell,  Jambs  Haooabd,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Aug.  1 ,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  Cumber- 
land College,  Princeton,  Ky.,  class  of  1854;  studied  the- 
ology privately;  was  licensed  in  1854,  and  ordained  in 
1855 ;  and  labored  vrithin  the  bounds  of  Princeton  Pres- 
bytery at  Salubria,  Sharon,  and  Liberty  churches,  in 
Kentucky,  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Salem,  Ma- 
rion County,  IlL,  and  there  labored  until  his  death,  Nov. 
20, 1864.  Mr.  Nickell  was  learned  in  Biblical  and  the- 
ological science,  using  his  knowledge  with  rare  skill.  As 
a  man,  he  posneBsed  all  the  requintes  which  constitute  a 
perfect  gentleman ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  dignified,  ear- 
nest, and  impressive.  See  Wilson,  Praib,  Hist,  il/ma- 
nac,  1866,  p.  801.     (J.L.S.) 

Nickerson,  Hebian,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orrington,  Me.,  Sept.  8, 
1797,  and  there  spent  his  childhood  and  youth,  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  common  schools,  and  being  trained 
in  habits  of  industiy  and  virtue  by  pious  parents.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  under  the  labors  of  Re\'.  Enoch 
Mudge,  he  experienced  religion  and  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  he  felt  called 
to  preach,  and  in  1821  was  received  into  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference.  At  the  organization  of  the  Maine 
Conference  he  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
soon  took  a  prominent  position  among  his  brethren. 
AfVer  filling  importent  charges  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder,  and  sustained  the  responsibilities  of  that 
ofiice  twenty-one  years.  With  the  exception  of  three 
years,  from  1828  to  1831,  his  life  was  spent  in  the  itiner- 
ant work.  Poor  health  obliged  him  to  uke  a  superan- 
nuated relation  in  1866,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  this 


step  is  evident  ftom  the  vapid  decline  of  his  health, 
finally  terminating  in  his  death  Dec  26, 1869.  ^^Henoan 
Nickerson  was  distinguished  for  solid  and  <*ndnripg 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  A  good  Judgmenti  dear 
perceptions  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  a  firm  adherenoe 
to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  a  manly 
utterance  of  his  sentiments,  made  him  a  useful  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  candor  and  knowledge 
of  human  character  enabled  him,  when  presiding  elder, 
to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  as  a  safeooon- 
sellor  and  a  judicious  friend.  In  difilcult  queations  his 
opinion  was  sought  and  his  advice  justly  prised.  Four 
times  was  he  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence."  See  Minutes  of  A  nmuU  Conferences,  1870,  p.  147. 

Nioklauflhauaen,  John.     See  Jobm  of  Nick- 

XJLU8HAUBBM. 

NicobQliu,  an  Eastern  eodesiasdc  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  know  scarcely  anything,  was  a  friend 
and  relative  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Nioobolus  is  noted 
as  the  author  of  a  poem,  addressed  to  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  in  reply  to  one  by  Gregory,  in  which  the  latter 
had  begged  him  to  allow  his  son  to  leave  his  native 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  eloquence.  The 
poem  of  Nicobulus  is  found  among  those  of  Gr^ory, 
b^inning  Tskvov  kfiov,  fiv^ov^  wodfctfv  wodscic  rd 
tpipurra.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grtec,  ix,  311;  Smith, 
Dtct,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and  MythoL  a.  v. 

Nioodemites  was  the  name  given,  in  the  times 
of  the  Reformation,  to  temporizing  Frenchmen  who, 
although  reformers  at  heart,  com{died  with  Rombh  rites 
and  customs,  thus  going  to  Christ  secretly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Nioodemus.  Calvin  wrote  several  tracts  against 
them,  for  instance.  The  Si$tflUne§s  of  Outmard  Conform- 
ity to  Romish  Rites  (in  Calvin's  Tracts,  tnmalated  from 
the  original  Latin  by  Henry  Beveridge,  Edinb.  1849-51, 
8  vols.  8vo).  See  Hardwick,  ReformaUony  eh.  ii,  p.  1 18, 
note  8;  Darling,  CycL  BibL  i,  669. 

NiCOde'mUB  (Nicd^ij/ioc,  conqueror  ofihepeopie\ 
a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  \apx''^^^  ^^  usual  title  for  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim)  of  the  Jews,  and  teacher  (the  article 
in  6  iiSdoK.  is  probably  only  generic,  although  Winer 
and  bishop  Middleton  suppose  that  it  implies  a  rebuke) 
of  Israel  (John  iii,  1, 10),  whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord 
was  the  occasion  of  the  discourse  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelist. The  name  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  3,  2),  and  was  no  doubt  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.     In  the  Talmud  it  appears  under  the 

form  ')1Q'^ipa,  and  some  would  derive  it  from  "^pa,  in- 
nocent, D%  blood  (i.  e.  '^  Soeleris  pnrus") ;  Wetstein,  jV. 
T.  i,  150.  In  the  case  of  Nioodemus  ben-Gorion,  the 
name  is  derived  by  R.  Nathan  from  a  miracle  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  performed  (Otho,  Lex,  Rab,  e.T.). 

Nioodemus  is  only  mentioned  by  John  (yet  some  Ger- 
man rationalists  have  sought  or  rather  forced  a  compar- 
ison with  the  rich  young  man  of  Mark  x,  17-24),  who 
narrates  his  noctnmal  visit  to  Jesus,  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  then  took  place;  at  this  the  evangelist  may 
himself  have  been  present.  A.D.  26.  The  high  sta- 
tion of  Nicodemus,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under  which 
the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  conviction  (John  iii, 
2)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  come  ftom  God,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview.  A 
constitutional  timidity  is  discernible  in  the  character  of 
the  inquiring  Pharisee,  which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  his  vacillating  desire  to  befriend  One  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  onoe  recognise  in 
him  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words  which 
he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of  his  oolleagnes 
are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general  principle  (John  vii, 
50),  and  betray  no  indication  of  his  faith  in  the  Galilsaan 
whom  his  sect  despised.  £ven  when  the  power  of 
Christ's  love,  manifested  on  the  cross,  had  made  the 
noost  timid  disciples  bold,  Nioodemus  did  not  come  for- 
ward with  his  splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  ex- 
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■mple  had  been  set  b^  one  of  hii  own  nnk  and  wealth, 
and  station  in  aodety  (ziz,  89).  See  Haae,  Lebm  /era, 
p.  106  aq.;  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatmm,  p.  82. 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nioodennis  a  noble  candor 
and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  hes- 
itation and  fear  of  man.  But  Niemeyer  (Charakt.  i, 
118  oq.)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  apparent  ti- 
midity of  Nioodemus  was  but  reasonable  prudence.  We 
can  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  alter  the  resurrec- 
tion (which  would  supply  the  last  outward  impulse  neo- 
easaiy  to  confirm  his  faith  and  increase  his  ooucsge)  he 
became  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  Peter  and  John.  All  the  rest  that 
is  reported  of  him  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  conversion,  dfr* 
prived  him  of  his  office,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove 
him  from  Jerusalem ;  that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kins- 
man, hospitably  sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  coun- 
try house,  and  finally  gave  him  honorable  burial  near 
the  body  of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself  was  after- 
wardft  interred.  Finally,  the  three  bodies  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  August  8,  A.D.  416,  which  day  was  set 
apart  by  the  Romish  Church  in  honor  of  the  event  (Phot. 
BUfttoih,  Cod.  p.  171 ;  Lncian,  De  8, 8tq)h.  immtiom). 

If  the  Nicodemos  of  John's  Gospel  be  identical  with, 
the  Nioodemus  ben-Gorion  of  the  Talmud  (see  Delitxsch 
in  the  ZeUtckr.  /.  Itith.  Theologiej  1864,  p.  648  sq.),  he 
must  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not 
impossible,  nnoe  the  term  yipwv,  in  John  iii,  4,  may  not 
be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus  himself.  The  argu- 
ments for  their  identification  are  that  both  are  men- 
tioned as  Pharisees,  wealthy,  pious,  and  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Taanithj  f.  19,  etc) ;  and  that  the  original 
name  (altered  on  the  occasion  of  a  miracle  performed 
by  Kicodemus  in  order  to  procure  rain)  is  said  to  have 
been  '^3*^3,  Bomtgf  which  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  five 
rabbinical  disciples  of  Christ  mentioned  in  Sanhed,  f.  48, 
l(Otho^s.v.Christus).  Finally,  the  family  of  this  Nico- 
demos are  said  to  have  been  reduced  ftom  great  wealth  to 
the  moat  squalid  and  horrible  poverty,  which,  however, 
may  aa  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
as  by  the  change  of  fortune  resulting  from  an  acceptance 
of  Christianitv.— Smith. 

NIOODEMUS^  GoapBL  or  (EvtmpeUum  MoodHw), 
aometimea  called  the  ADts  of  Pilatb  (^Ada  Pilati), 
an  early  forgery  which  circulated  in  the  8d  and  4th 
centuries  [see  Apocktpha],  is  composed  of  the  two 
oldest  narratives  of  the  Gospel  history  belonging  to 
the  category  of  the  apocrypha,  and  not  tainted  with 
heresy.  They  are  called  the  **  Protevangel  of  James'* 
and  the  ^'Acts  of  Pilate."  The  latter  oonsisU  of  two 
distinct  parts:  the  one  treats  of  the  scenes  in  the 
pnetorium,  the  other  describes  the  descent  of  Jesus 
into  belL  Thew  two  parts  do  not  bear  the  same 
date;  the  fbst  is  earlier  than  the  second,  though  both 
belong  to  a  remote  Christian  antiquity.  They  were 
sabaequently  put  together  under  the  name  of  the  **  Gos- 
pel of  Nieodemua,"  The  ''Acts  of  Pilate"  come  before 
the  **  Descensus  ad  inferoa."  The  two  writings  are  al- 
ways separated  in  old  MSS^  The  same  facts  are  dif- 
ferentiy  nanated  in  them.  The  words  of  the  thief  upon 
the  croas  are  not  the  same  in  both  (Tischendorf,  iVo- 
leffomenOj  p.  56).  The  name  of  Nicodemus,  given  to  the 
completion  of  these  two  writings,  dates  from  the  Middle 
Agea.  We  have  two  editions  of  the  **  AcU  of  Pilate." 
The  first  is  the  oldest  Justin  Mart3rr  quotes  from  it  di- 
recdy  (Apoi.  i,  85 ;  i,  48.  See  also  TertiUlian,  ApoL  21 ). 
The  **  Protevangd  of  James"  narrates  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ. 
The  narrative  is  a  parody  on  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Joachim  and  Anna,  two  pious  Israelites  advanced 
in  years,  are  made,  by  the  special  favor  of  God,  fruitful 
in  their  hoary  age  (i^nolevan7../acoflt,c.  6).  This  miracle 
is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  high  destiny  awaiting  the 
child,  who  is  none  other  than  Mary.  She  grows  up 
like  a  lily  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  in  Uie  midst 


of  young  companions  pure  as  herself.  She  is  the  Ikvoi^ 
ite  of  the  priests,  who  watch  over  her  education  till  the 
day  of  her  marriage.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  whom  she 
is  to  be  intrusted,  the  high  priest  assembles  a  number 
of  pious  Israelites.  A  white  dove  springs  from  the  rod 
of  the  old  carpenter  Joseph,  who  is  marked  out  by  this 
miraculous  sign  as  the  chaste  guardian  of  the  young 
virgin  (ibid  c  9).  The  annunciation  takes  place  aa  in 
the  Gospel.  I'he  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
are  borrowed  from  SL  Luke,  with  this  difference,  that 
Mary  brings  forth  the  divine  child  in  a  cavern  and  not 
in  a  stable.  The  sole  design  of  the  narrative  is  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  digpiity  and  virginity  of  Mary.  We 
have  in  it  the  first  attempt  to  draw  her  out  of  the  wit^ 
obscurity  in  which  she  is  enveloped  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,  an  attempt  characterized  by  the  asceticism 
which  pervades  all  the  sacred  legends.  The  apociyphal 
gospels  of  the  following  age,  such  as  the  '^  Pseudo-Mat- 
thew ;"  the  **  Coptic  Gospiel  of  the  carpenter  Joseph ;" 
the  **  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  Mary,"  and, 
lastiy,  that  of  the  Nativity,  enlarge  upon  those  of  the 
earlier  period,  and  exalt  more  and  more  the  part  as- 
signed to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  We  mention  them  only 
to  show  in  what  direction  the  Christian  legend  was 
tending  from  its  very  first  essay  in  the  *^Protevangel 
of  James." 

The  **Acts  of  Pilate"  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  any 
particular  schooL  llie  anonymous  writers  endeavor  to 
make  the  Jews,  Christ's  contemporaries,  also  his  apolo- 
glBts.  His  trial  before  the  Roman  proconsul  is  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  a  multitude  of  details.  The  sick 
whom  he  has  healed  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal, 
and  one  after  another  make  their  depositions  in  his 
favor,  relating  what  he  has  done  for  them.  His  resur- 
rection is  afterwards  established  by  the  testimony  of  the 
soldiers  placed  as  a  guard  around  the  sepulchre,  and  fur- 
ther by  the  evidence  of  Joseph  of  ArimathsBa,  to  whom 
Christ  appeared  in  the  prison  into  whioh  the  Jews  had 
thrown  him,  and  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  mir- 
acle. This  outline  is  filled  up  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. It  is  just  pocaible  that  some  true  incidents  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus  may  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  but 
it  is  iihpossible  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty  the 
true  finom  the  fabe.  Nioodemus  plays  in  all  these  scent  s 
the  part  of  the  impartial  judge — the  character  assignecl 
to  him  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  second  part  of  this 
curious  writing  is  occupied  with  the  'events  that  took 
plaoe  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,  during  Christ's  descent 
into  it  This  narrative  is  ascribed  to  the  two  sons  of' 
the  aged  Simeon,  who  came  out  of  their  tombs  in  the 
train  of  the  risen  Bedeemer.  While  hell  and  its  king 
are  confounded  and  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  the  Re- 
deemer, the  saints  of  the  old  covenant  hail  him  with 
rapture;  each  one  of  them,  from  Adam  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, recognising  him  as  the  long^xpected  object  of  their 
hope.  The  great  prophets  repeat  in  his  presence  their 
most  sublime  orsdes,  in  order  to  show  how  in  him  all 
are  fulfilled.  All  the  scenes  of  the  invisible  world  are 
described  in  strains  of  glowing  grandeur,  almost  Dan- 
tesque.  llie  writing  closes  with  a  juridical  comparison 
made  by  Pilate  between  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  events  which  have  just  taken  place 
at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  legal  apology ;  the  question 
of  Christianity  is  debated  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordi- 
nary law  case.  We  subjoin  a  specimen,,  describiog  the 
entrance  of  the  converted  thief  into  Hades: 

**5.  And  while  the  holy  Bnoch  and  Bliss  were  relating 
this,  behold  there  came  another  msn  In  a  miserable  fig- 
are,  carrylDg  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  hie  shoulder.  C. 
And  when  all  the  saints  saw  him.  they  said  to  him.  Who 
art  thou?  fbr  thy  countenance  Is  like  a  thlePs;  ana  whv 
dost  thou  carry  a  cross  upon  thv  shoulders  f  T.  To  which 
he,  answerinir,  said,  Ye  say  rifht,  for  I  was  a  thief,  who 
committed  all  sorts  of  wickeoness  apon  earth.  8.  And 
the  Jews  craclfled  me  with  Jesns ;  and  I  observed  the 
surprising  things  which  happened  in  the  creation  at  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesas.  9.  And  I  believed  him  to  be 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Almighty  King;  and  I 
prared  to  him,  sajine,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kiogoom.    10.  He  presently  regarded  my 
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nippUcaUoD,  and  said  to  me,  Verily,!  eay  unto  tbee,  this 
day  Lboii  shalt  be  with  me  in  Daradlse.  11.  And  he  gave 
me  thia  s!)^  of  the  cross,  sayiufl;,  Carry  thie,  and  go  to 
paradise ;  and  if  the  angel  who  »  the  gnard  of  paradise 
>vill  not  admit  tbee,  show  him  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
say  unto  him,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  now  crucified,  hath 
sent  me  hither  to  thee.  IS.  When  I  did  this,  and  told  the 
angel  who  Is  the  gnard  of  paradise  all  these  things,  and 
lieneard  them,  he  presently  opened  the  gates,  introdnced 
roe,  and  placed  me  on  the  right  hand  in  paradise,  IS,  say- 
iog,  Suy  here  a  little  time,  till  Adam,  the  father  of  all 
maukiDd,  shall  enter  in  with  all  his  sons,  who  are  the 
holy  and  rlghteoas  servanu  of  Jesns  Christ,  who  was  cra- 
cifled.  14.  when  they  heard  all  this  account  firom  the 
thief,  all  the  patriarchs  said  with  one  voice,  Blessed  be 
ibon,  O  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  everla^tiug  good- 
ness, and  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  hast  shown  such 
favor  to  those  who  were  sinners  against  thee,  and  hast 
brought  Uiem  to  the  mercy  of  paradise,  and  hast  placed 
them  amid  thy  large  and  spiritual  provisions,  in  a  spir- 
itual and  holy  life.    Amen.** 

The  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  possessed  in  their  native 
idiom  this  pseudo-gospeL  Probably  it  was  considered 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  in^ired  records  of  the 
blessed  Saviour's  life.  See  Soames,  Angh-Sax.  Church, 
p.  252 ;  Pressens^,  Earfy  Teart  of  Chriatiattity,  voL  iii 
(Heresy  and  Doctrine),  p.  175  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Ccd,  Apoc, 
y,  T,  i,  213 ;  Tischendorf,  EvangeUa  Apocrypha,  p.  293. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr.  i,  478.  See 
(jrospkELS,  Spurious.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nioolai,  Cbiistoph  Friedeiloh,  an  eminent 
German  Badonalist,  noted  as  a  writer  on  aesthetics  and 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  was  bora  March  18, 1788, 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  just  aa  he  was  beginning  to  make 
some  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to  atMui- 
<lon  them,  being  sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  bookselling  trade ;  yet  such  was 
iiis  eagerness  for  information,  his  love  of  reading,  and 
his  perseverance,  that  he  employed  every  moment  of 
leisure,  his  evenings  and  the  early  part  of  every  morn- 
ing, in  study,  and,  without  other  assistance  than  that 
of  l)ooks,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Knglish,  and  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some 
parts  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  On  his  return 
to  Berlin,  in  1752,  his  attention  to  business  did  not  in- 
terrupt his  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both  English 
and  German  poetry  then  formed  a  considerable  part; 
and  in  1755  he  produced  his  Britfe  Uber  den  jetzigen 
Zuskmd  der  SchSnen  Wissenschtifl^n, -wherem  he  impar- 
tially discussed  the  pretensions  of  the  two  literary  sects 
headed  by  Bodmer  and  Gottsched,  the  former  advocating 
pure  German,  and  the  latter  favoring  a  dependence  on 
French  taste  and  influence.  Nicolai  exposed  the  errors 
of  lK>th  schools,  and  surprised  the  literati  of  the  country 
by  his  keen  criticisms.  Indeed  the  work  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  and  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Lessing 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  retired  from  business,  leaving  it  to  his  brother,  and 
determined  to  content  himself  with  his  own  slender 
means  in  preference  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be 
reaped  by  sacrificing  his  literary  leisure  and  enjoyments. 
The  unexpected  death,  however,  of  his  elder  brother,  in 
1758,  put  an  end  to  this  short  interval  of  tranquil  study, 
he  being  obliged  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  family  in  generaL  But  this  only  increased  his 
diligence  and  economy  of  time,  and  led  to  his  connec- 
tion with  several  literary  enterprises,  which  he  had  be- 
fore projected.  In  conjunction  with  Mendelssohn  he 
had  already  commenced  (1757)  the  BibUathek  der  Schd- 
nen  Wistaucha/len,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  belles- 
lettres  journals  in  the  language,  which  was  afterwards 
continued,  till  the  end  of  1805,  under  the  title  of  the 
Neue  Bibliothek,  etc  With  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn, 
he  esublished,  in  1759,  the  Brie/e  der  Neuestm  LUera- 
tur;  and  in  1765  projected  the  AUgenaeiitte  Deutsche  Bib- 
liothek, of  which  periodical  he  continued  to  be  editor  till 
it  reached  its  107th  volume.  At  the  head  of  this  peri- 
odical NicoUi  played  no  unimportant  part  in  that  epoch 
of  German  history  known  as  **  the  period  of  enlighten- 
ment."   The  truth  is,  Nicolai  possessed  great  abilities  in 


certain  diiectSons.  He  was  an  able  executive,  and  knew 
how  to  gather  about  him  the  best  of  bis  country's  tal- 
enta.  The  appliances  of  the  **  Universal  German  li- 
brary" are  conceded  even  by  his  severest  opponents  to 
have  been  remarkable.  It  by  no  means  confined  itself 
to  home  talent  It  commanded  a  survey  of  the  litera> 
ture  of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  Whatever 
appeared  in  these  lands  received  its  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  was  reproached  or  magnified  aooording  to  its 
relations  to  the  peculiar  creed  of  Nicolai  and  his  co- 
laborers.  And  what  was  this  peculiar  creed?  The  sun- 
dering of  humanity  and  Christianity.  Not  the  making 
of  Christians  in  order  to  have  men,  but  the  making  of 
men  to  become  Christians  or  anything  else  they  chose; 
and  all  this  was  claimed  in  the  name  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  of  Protestantism.  By  appealing  to  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  latter  Niotdai  betrayed  an 
wterest  in  Christianity,  but  it  appears  that  he  sim- 
ply sought  the  moral  development  before  he  desired 
the  religious  training.  So  long  as  the  work  of  purify- 
ing the  public  mind  from  the  filth  of  superstition,  and 
emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  done, 
he  labored  with  most  salutary  effect  for  the  good  of  his 
countrvmen  in  ethical  and  sesthetical  directions;  but 
when  the  victory  over  traditional  absurdities  had  been 
gained,  and  the  positive  replenishment  of  the  public 
mind  with  a  nobler  content  became  the  main  problem, 
his  infiuence  was  most  pernicious.  An  adept  of  iUu- 
miniam,  his  unphilosophical  mind  was  the  skilful  mas- 
ter of  bold  and  unscrupulous  arguments,  which  he  used 
with  great  and  undue  acerbity  against  all  who  would 
oppose  him  or  reject  his  plans.  He  was  especially  vio- 
lent against  the  heroes  of  German  philosophy,  the  very 
men  who  labored  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
then  before  the  German  people,  the  substitution  of  a 
positive  for  a  negative  principle,  the  part  in  which,  as 
we  have  already  said  above,  Nicolai  failed.  He  was  op- 
posed by  such  men  as  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lava- 
ter,  and  Fichte.  These  men  were  laboring  for  the  so- 
lution of  a  problem  which  he  misunderstood.  Of 
course  they  wrote  simply  in  defence,  yet  they  grew  hot 
in  the  contest;  and  in  determining  the  historic  estinute 
of  Nicolai,  these  writers  should  be  gruited  no  g^reater 
infiuence  than  the  hostile  criticism  by  PUto  and  Soc- 
rates of  the  Sophists  should  have  in  determining  the 
usefulness  of  the  latter.  But  let  us  hear  Fichte  on  Nic- 
olai*s  view  of  Protestantism,  making  due  allowance  for 
acerbity  of  tone  in  an  opponent  so  decided  as  Fichte: 
**  His  (i.  e.  Nicolai's)  Protestantism  was  a  proteatatioo 
against  all  truth  which  pretended  to  remain  truth; 
against  all  that  is  above  our  senses,  and  against  every 
religion  which  by  faith  put  an  end  to  dispute.  To  him 
religion  was  only  a  means  of  education  for  the  head,  in 
order  to  furnish  materials  for  never-oearing  talk,  but  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  His  liberty 
of  thinking  was  freedom  from  all  that  was  and  is  thought, 
the  licentiousness  of  empty  thinking,  without  substance 
and  aim.  Liberty  of  judgment  was  to  him  the  ri^ht  of 
every  bungler  and  ignorant  man  to  give  his  opinion 
about  everything,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  there  was  either  head  or  tail  in  what  he 
said."  As  to  the  general  influence  of  the  BiUiothek,  the 
rationalistic  Hase  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
under  Nicolai's  management  it  **  exercised  an  absolute 
sway  as  a  tribunal  of  literature,  and  always  exerted  its 
secret  influence  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  system  of 
faith,  and  rejected  everything  which  exceeded  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  bald  intelligence  and  morality,  on  the 
ground  of  a  liability  either  to  the  reproach  of  supersti- 
tion or  the  suspicion  of  Jesuitism."  The  truth  is,  if  we 
carefully  estimate  Nicolai's  system,  we  find  that  it  pro- 
fessed to  regard  Christianity  only  as  a  historical  devel- 
opment of  natural  morality  and  religion,  and  a  popular 
system  of  instruction  as  to  the  best  way  to  become  hap- 
py in  this  world  and  the  next  In  consequence  of  the 
power  poflseMed  by  the  opposition  among  the  influential 
classes,  and  its  continued  adherence  to  the  general  baais 
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of  Chriatiani^,  it  woald  neither  be  diaearded  as  a  hei^ 
ear,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  set  op  a  pecoUar  Church  of 
its  own.  By  the  thinkeiB  of  Protestantism  it  was  looked 
opon  as  simply  one  among  many  theological  views, 
and  aa  heterodoxy  by  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  Tet,  as 
Hagenbach  has  well  said  of  the  labors  of  Nicolai  and 
bis  aasociates:  ''In  this  pionounoed  effort  towards  uni- 
versal culture  and  popular  ittnminism,  and  in  this  in- 
teUectnal  activity,  who  would  dare  to  say  there  was 
nothing  but  vanity  and  destructive  sentiment  and  ef- 
fort? Nay,  who  would  deride  it  with  cold  and  careless 
presumption,  or  condemn  it  with  blind  zeal?  We  must 
frankly  confess  that,  with  this  perverted  tendency,  there 
was  atao  a  noble  impulse  towards  something  better  than 
European  humanity  in  general  had  previously  possess- 
ed— an  impulse  to  escape  from  the  diminutive  forms  of 
a  contzacted  and  commonplace  Ufe  into  universal  hu- 
manity, and  to  attain  a  safe  and  joyous  consciousness 
of  it.  It  was  a  tendency  which  we  still  call  by  the 
beaatiful  name  of 'the  public  good.'"  Nicolai  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  BiUiothdt  himself,  but  the 
management  alone  of  such  a  periodical,  so  largely  cir- 
culated and  read  in  its  day,  shows  him  to  have  been  in- 
defatigable, aa  in  the  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all 
his  other  avocations,  he  produced  many  works.  Among 
these  the  most  important  in  their  bearings  on  religion 
and  theology  are,  Sebaldus  Nothanker  (1778,  etc.),  a 
sort  of  religious  novel,  which  had  great  success,  and 
was  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
Swedish ;  a  sharply  satirical  performance : — Geackidiie 
eutes  fUdben  Mamies  (1794),  against  the  ((isciples  of 
the  Kantish  phUosophy,  to  which  Nicolai  objected 
that  all  its  new  views  were  incorrect,  and  all  its  correct 
views  not  new: — Sempromus  Gvndibert  (1799),  a  satire 
against  tbe  Kantians.  Besides  these  there  are  worthy 
of  oar  notice,  an  Avtcbioffraphy^  published  in  the  BUd- 
mutejetxt  kbender  Berliner  GMrten;  and  a  work  en- 
titled U^er  meme  gelekrte  Bildmig,  iUitr  meine  Keimbiw 
der  Kritiachen  PhUoeopkie  tmd  meine  Sehrifien  die$elbe 
betreffemd,  und  Hher  die  Herren  Kantf  J,  B,  Erhard,  tmd 
/Msftre(BerL1799).  Nicolai  died  in  BerUn  in  1811.  See 
Jdrden's  Lexthm  demttcher  Dichter  u,  f^rosaitten  (iv,  82) ; 
Udckingk,  Nwolaffe  Leben,  etc  (Berlin,  1820);  Kober- 
stein,  Geaek,  d,  deittteken  Natiomd^Literatur  (in  Index) ; 
Knrz,  Geeek.  d.  daOack,  lil.  voL  u;  Fichte  (J.  J.),  Ni- 
coia€s  Leben  tc.  8<mderbare  MemunffCH  (Tubing.  1801); 
HMe,  OL  HigL  p.  689;  Ueberweg,  HUt  of  PhUot.  ii, 
118;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ck.  Hist,  of  the  18^  and  19th 
Cent,  i,  297, 804,  806  sq.,  812  sq.,  846»  490;  il,  178  sq., 
263, 280;  Kahnis,  HiM,  of  German  Proteetanfum,  p.  44. 
See  also  tbe  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hurst,  Biat,  of  Ra- 
p.  117, 118.    (J.H.W.) 


moolai,  Jeaa,  a  French  Dominican  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Monza  in  1594.  He  took  the  vows  of  the 
Dominican  Order  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Paris  in  1632.  For  twent}'  years  he 
filfed  with  high  reputation  the  divinity  chair  in  the 
house  belonging  to  his  order  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
and  became  its  prior  in  1661.  He  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  principles  he  attempted  to  rec- 
oncile with  such  as  widely  differ  from  the  genuine  no- 
tions of  the  Augustinian  school;  hence  his  criticisms 
have  been  greatly  contested  by  the  foUowers  of  Aquinas 
and  St.  Augustine.  In  1657  he  published  8,  Thomce 
A  qmnatie  Expoeitio  ouniuma  tuper  quatuor  EvangeUs" 
tttSf  etc.,  in  folio,  with  numerous  notes ;  he  aAerwards 
edited  the  whole  in  19  vols,  folio.  He  also  published 
tbe  Panikdogia  of  father  Rainer  of  Pisa  (Lyons,  1655, 8 
vols,  folio).  He  was  also  author  of  GcUiia  Dignitae 
adeerws  pr<epo»terttm  Catalomm  aseertorum  vindiccUa^ 
etc  (Paris,  1664).  See  Hoefer,  I^ouv.  Biog,  Ghuraie, 
xxxvii,  959 ;  Nicdron,  Mimoiree,  voL  xiv,  s.  v. 

Hloolai,  Melchlor,  an  eminent  German  theolo- 
gian, wbo  flourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centory  as  a  nnivensty  professor  at  Ttkbingen,  was  iden- 


tified with  the  Lutheran  controversy  which  was  carried 
on  in  his  time  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and 
Tubingen  concerning  the  Kiviocts  and  ic/nr^cc  of  the  di- 
vine attributes.  The  theologians  of  Tubingen  (Luke 
Osiander,  Theodore  Thummius,  and  Melchior  Nicolai) 
supposed  that  Christ,  during  his  state  of  humiliation, 
continued  to  possess  the  divuie  properties  of  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  etc.,  but  concealed  them  from  men. 
The  di\4nes  of  Giessen  (Munzer  and  Feuerbom)  assert- 
ed that  he  voluntarily  laid  them  aside  For  further 
particulars,  see  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ j 
voL  u,  pt.  i,  p.  179  sq. ;  Schr5ckh,  Kirchengesch.  iv,  970 
sq. ;  comp.  Thummii  Tairuvwriypafia  sacra  (Tubing. 
1628-4), and  Nia)lai,  Consideraio  Theolog.y oL  iv;  QuofS' 
iionum  eontroversarum  de  profvnditsima  Ktviuoti  Chrisii 
(ibid.  1622, 4to) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  ofJDoctrwes,  ii,  858 ; 
Gass,  Gesd,  der  ProU  Bogmatik,  i,  277. 

Nicolai,  Philip,  a  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gian, noted  also  as  a  hymnologist,  was  bom  at  Menger- 
inghausen,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  Germany, 
Aug.  10,  1556.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran  pastor. 
Philip  followed  him  in  his  profession,  and  commenced 
his  ministry  in  1576  as  assistant  to  him  in  his  native 
village.  Later  he  removed  to  Hardeck,  whence  be 
was  expelled  by  the  Papists.  In  1596  he  removed  to 
Unna,  in  Westphalia.  In  1601  be  became  pastor  of 
St.  Catharine's  Church,  Hamburg,  where  he  died  Oct. 
26,  1608.  While  at  Unna  the  city  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  which  carried  off  more  than  1400  per- 
sons. His  mind  becoming  greatly  affected  by  the  ap- 
palling events  happening  around  him,  he  was  led  to 
think  much  of  death,  heaven,  and  eternity.  In  the 
study  of  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  eternal  life,  he  became  so  absorbed  that  he 
remained  cheerful  and  well  in  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
rounding distress.  In  1598  he  published  his  medita- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  work  is  entitled 
Freudenspiegel  des  eidgen  LehenSf  or  **  The  Joyous  Mir- 
ror of  Life  Eternal."  To  this  he  appended  two  hymns 
that  speedily  gained  a  remarkable  popularity.  One  has 
for  a  title,  ^*  Of  the  Voice  at  Midnight,  and  the  Wise 
"Virgins  who  met  their  Heavenly  Bridegroom" —  Wacht 
auf!  ruft  uns  die  Stimmej  or,  in  the  English  version : 

*'  Awake,  awake,  for  night  Is  flylnfr; 
The  WAtchmen  on  the  heights  are  crying 
Awake,  Jerusalem,  at  last  !*' 

For  this  he  composed  a  choral,  which  was  afterwards 
used  in  Mendelssohn's  **  Elijah,"  to  the  words,  **  Sleep- 
ers, wake,  a  voice  is  calling."  His  other  noted  hymn 
was  entitled  *^  A  Spiritual  Bridal  Song  of  the  Believing 
Soul  concerning  her  Heavenly  Bridegroom" —  Wie  schon 
leuchiet  der  Morgenstem;  in  English,  **0,  morning  star, 
how  fair  and  bright !"  The  choral  which  he  composed 
for  this  was  so  popular  that  it  was  often  chimed  by  city 
chimes,  and  it  was  invariably  used  at  weddings  and  cer- 
tain joyous  festivals.  These  are  two  of  the  three  hymns 
which  he  is  known  to  have  written;  the  third  is  not 
preserved.  They  mark  an  lera  in  German  hymnolqgy. 
Hitherto  the  hymns  of  the  Reformation  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  simplicity  and  appropriateness  to 
Church  use :  their  models  were  the  Psalms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  they  were  addressed  to  God  the  Father 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
or,  in  case  of  hymns  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  to  the 
Saviour.  But  from  the  time  of  these  hymns  of  Nicolai 
the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  became  a  fa- 
vorite subject,  and  a  class  of  hymns  appeared  finding 
their  scriptural  ground  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the 
Apocalypse,  and  called  in  Germany  **  Hymns  of  the  Love 
of  Jesus."  They  are  for  the  most  part  vivid  expressions 
of  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  of  his  presence 
and  tender  sympathy,  of  personal  love  and  gratitude  to 
him,  which  are  among  the  deepest  and  truest,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  secret  expressions  of  the  Christian 
Kfc  Gerhardt,  "  the  prince  of  German  hymnists,"  be- 
longed to  this  schooL  For  more  than  fifty  years  it  gave 
the  prevalent  tone  to  sacred  song,  and  its  results  are 
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Still  seen  in  some  of  the  tendsvest  and  most  spiritaal 
hymns  in  use  in  the  chorehes.  Nioolii*s  complete  works 
were  published  in  1617  by  Dedekenn,  and  consist  of 
four  volumes  in  German  and  one  in  Latin.  Their  mer- 
its are  very  unequaL  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  and  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Ortus  in  1698,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Choreh, 
compiled  from  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  makes,  for  instance,  the  locusts  (Kev.  ix,  7) 
to  mean  the  Calvinists,  and  announces  the  end  of  the 
world  for  the  year  1670.  His  Freudentpiepelf  to  which 
we  hare  already  referred  above,  iSf  on  the  other  hand, 
a  good  and  remarkable  work,  the  exegesis  of  which 
is  indeed  more  fanciful  than  correct,  but  which  evinces 
a  thoroughly  religious  and  evangelical  q>irit.  In  the 
same  strain  is  his  Theoria  vitm  atema.  The  remainder 
of  his  works  consists  of  sermons,  which  are  remarkable 
neither  for  their  form  nor  for  their  substance,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  controversial  pieces*  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  works  are,  GrundfeaU  d,  Ubiquitdt  (1604), 
and  De  rebus  antiquu  Germanicarum  gentium  (1 578).  It 
is  not,  however,  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  hymnologist 
that  Nicolai's  fame  will  shine  longest  in  the  Christian 
Church.  See  Curtze,  Nicolait  LAen  u,  Lieder  (Halle, 
1859) ;  Weis,  Theorie  ir.  Ge»ch.  de»  Kirchenliede$ ;  Koch, 
Getch,  dei  KirekenUedet ;  Winkworth,  Christian  Singers 
of  Germany;  Miller,  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church; 
Schafl^  Christ  in  Song.    (8,  S.) 

Nicola'Itana  (NicoXaVra/),  a  class  or  sect  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii,  6,  15). 
In  the  former  passage  the  conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  is 
condemned ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  Church  in 
Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  members  of  his 
Church  held  their  doctrine.  Irensus,  the  flrst  author 
extant  who  refers  to  these  passages,  says  that  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi,  5),  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  {Contra  Hares, 
i,  26).  But  Epiphanius  (^Adoers.  Hares,  t,  25),  with 
whom  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  other 
fathers  agree,  says  that  Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife, 
and,  following  the  counsels  of  perfection,  he  separated 
himself  from  her;  but  not  being  able  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution,  he  returned  to  her  again,  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit;  and  not  only  so,  but  justified  his  conduct  by 
licentious  principles,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.  But  the  practice  of  potting 
away  wives  for  the  sake  of  sanctity  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  taking  iMck  his  wife 
would  be  considered  a  crime,  in  view  of  Paul's  instruc- 
tions (1  Cor.  vii,  8,  6).  Suspicion  is  thrown  on  the 
#hole  passage  by  the  further  statement  of  Epiphanius, 
that  ail  the  Gnostics  derived  their  origin  from  Nicolas; 
which  is  too  absurd  for  controversy.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  preserved  a  different  version  of  the  story 
(Strom,  ill,  4^  p.  522,  ed.  Potter),  which  Eusebius  copies 
from  him  {Hist.  Eceks.  iii,  29),  and  which  is  repeated 
by^Augustine  and  other  ancient  writers :  ^  The  apostles," 
they  say,  **  reprehended  Nicolas  for  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
who  was  beautiful;  whereupon  Nicolas  produced  her, 
and  said.  Any  one  might  many  her  who  pleased.  In 
this  affair  the  deacon  let  fall  the  expression,  *  thst  we 
should  abuse  the  flesh  ;*  which,  though  employed  in  a 
good  sense  by  him,  was  perverted  to  a  bed  one  by  those 
who  would  gain  to  their  licentiousness  the  sanction  of 
a  respectable  name,  and  who  from  thence  styled  them- 
selves Nicolaitans.*'  Who  can  believe  that  a  sect  should 
take  its  rise  and  its  name  from  a  casual  expression  by  a 
man  whose  obvious  sense  and  whose  conduct  were  op- 
posed to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  ?  Grotius  supposes 
that  Nicolas,  being  reproved  for  jealousy  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  ssluted  his  wife  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  ran  at 
once  to  the  other  extreme,  and  imitated  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedemonians  and  of  Cato,  permitting  others  to 
have  intercourse  with  her,  affirming  that  it  was  no 
crime  when  both  parties  consented.  This  is  improbable, 
and  unsupported  by  testimony.    Nor  is  there  sufficient 


evidence  to  connect  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  apoatolic  age 
in  any  way  with  the  Gnostics  of  snooeeding  centarie«k 
The  ingenious  conjectore  of  Micfaaelis  is  worthy  of  ooo- 
sideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii,  6, 
15)  the  same  class  of  persons  u  intended  whom  Peter 
(2  EpisL  ii,  15)  describes  na  followers  of  the  wag  of  Ba- 
laam ;  and  that  their  name,  Nicolaitans,  is  merely  a 
Greek  translation  of  their  Hebrew  designation,  the  noon 
Nf coXaoc  (from  waam  and  \ao^  being  a  literal  vetsion 
of  Q9ba,  that  is,  D9  b^S,  the  master  of  ike  people;  or, 
accorcUng  to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  qfihepeO' 
pie  (so  Hengstenbeig,  as  if  from  9^9)*  ^^  Balaam. 
The  custom  of  translating  names,  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  in  modem  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
ticed also  among  the  Jews,  as  the  example  in  Acts  ix, 
36  (to  which  others  might  be  added)  shows*  Accord- 
ingly, the  Arabic  version,  published  by  Erpenius,  ren- 
ders the  words  rd  ipya  rvv  NiicoXairwv,  the  works  q/* 
the  ShuttHnteSf  the  Arabic  Shuaib  being  apparently  the 
name  for  Balaam  The  whole  analogy  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  which  lays  stress  on  the  significance  of  names 
would  lead  us  to  look,  not  fw  philological  accuracy,  but 
for  a  broad,  strongly  marked /NironomaMa,  such  aa  men 
would  recogiuse  and  accept.  It  would  be  enough  for 
those  who  were  to  hear  the  message  that  they  shoold 
perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to  be  identical 
Cocceius  (Cogitat,  in  Rev.  m,  6)  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  suggest  this  identification  of  the  Nicolutans 
with  the  followers  of  Balaam.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  elder  Yitringa  {Dissert,  de  A  rgum.  EpisL  Petri  poster. 
in  Hase*s  Thesaurusj  ii,  987),  Hengstenberg  (in  loc.), 
Stier  {Words  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p.  125,  EiigL  transL), 
and  others.  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hth,  inAct,  AposL  vi,  5) 
suggests  another  and  more  startling  paronomasia.  The 
word,  in  his  view,  was  chosen,  as  identical  in  sound  with 
H^ia*^?,  "let  us  eat,'*  and  as  thus  marking  oat  the 

special  characteristic  of  the  sect.  The  only  objection 
against  this  identification  arises  firom  the  circomstanoe 
that  in  the  passage  Rev.  ii,  14,  15  both  «they  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam"  and  ^the  Nicolaitans* 
are  specified  apparently  as  distinct.  Tet  even  there 
the  collocation  of  the  two  classes  of  heretics  seems  to 
imply  some  agreement  between  them,  though  not  iden- 
tity. See  Janus,  De  Nieolaiiis;  Heumann,  De  NicoL 
e  CatoL  Hmreticor.  expung.  in  Acta.  Eruditormm  (1712), 
p.  179  sq. ;  Storr,  ApoLder  Qffenbar.  p.  260;  Mttnacher, 
(Teber  die  NicoL  in  GabL  Journal,  v,  17  sq.;  Schefller- 
Tiburtius,  De  NieoL  (1825). 

**  We  are  now  in  a  pontion  to  form  a  dearer  Jndg^ 
ment  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect  It  comes  be- 
fore us  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  con- 
troversy, which  threatened  at  <me  time  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its  parity. 
The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon  aa  the 
Gentiles  were  admitted,  in  any  large  numbers,  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  Were  the  new  converts  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law? 
Were  they  to  give  up  thdr  old  halnts  of  life  altogether 
— to  withdrew  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen?  Was  there  not  the  risk, 
if  they  continued  to  join  in  them,  of  their  eating,  oon- 
scioudy  or  unconsciously,  of  that  which  had  been  slain 
in  the  sacrifices  of  a  false  worship,  and  of  thus  sharing 
in  the  idolatry?  The  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
met  the  question  calmly  and  wisely.  The  burden  of 
the  law  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples. 
They  were  to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from  *  meats 
offered  to  idols'  and  from  '  fornication'  (Acts  xv,  20, 29), 
and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the  great  charter  of 
the  Church's  freedom.  Strange  as  the  dose  anion  of 
the  moral  and  the  positive  commands  may  seem  to  as, 
it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two 
sins  were  very  closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  dosest 
proximity  of  time  and  place.  The  fathomless  imparity 
which  overspread  the  empire  made  the  one  almost  as 
inseparable  as  the  other  fnm  its  daily  social  life.    The 
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to  the  Chinches  of  Asia  and  the  later  Apostol- 
ic Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  indicste  that  the  two 
evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in  dose  alliance. 
The  teachers  d  the  Cbureh  branded  them  with  a  name 
which  expressed  their  tme  character.  The  men  who 
did  and  taught  such  things  were  followers  of  Bslaam 
(2  Pet.  ii,  15;  Jade  11).  They,  like  the  false  prophet 
of  Pethor,  united  brave  words  with  evil  deeds.  They 
made  their  'hberty*  a  doak  at  once  for  cowardice  and 
UcentaousnesBL  In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eat^ 
ing  or  not  eadng  of  things  sscriflced  to  idols  was  more 
than  ever  a  cmdal  test  of  fiuthfnlness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  ii,  IS,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was 
a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the  orgies 
of  idolatiaiis  feasts,  they  brought  the  impurities  of  those 
feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
was  the  most  imminent  risk  that  its  Agape  might  be- 
come as  fiill  of  sbominations  as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy 
hmi  been  (2  Pet.  ii,  12, 18, 18;  Jude  7,  8;  comp.  Livy, 
xzxix,  8>19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
and  discredit  on  the  *  way  of  truth.*  All  this  was  done, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indulgence  of 
appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  system,  supported  by  a  'doc- 
trine,' accompanied  by  the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumi- 
nation (2  Pet.  ii,  1).  The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor 
and  the  sensual  debasement  into  which  he  kd  the 
Israetiies  were  strangely  reproduced.  These  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  fddlowers  of  Balaam,  and  worth- 
less as  most  of  the  traditions  about  Nicolas  may  be, 
they  point  to  the  same  distinctive  evils.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  any  teacher  of  that  name,  it  would  be  natu- 
ral enough,  as  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew 
name  of  ignominy  diould  have  its  Greek  equivalent. 
If  there  were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  proselyte  of 
Antioch  or  another,  the  api^cation  of  the  name  of  his 
followen  would  be  proportionately  more  pointed.  It 
confirms  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  their  char- 
acter to  find  that  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  'deeds'  of  the  Nicolaitans.  To  hate  those  deeds 
is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church  that  otherwise  is  weak 
and  faithless  (Bev.  ii,  6).  To  tolente  them  is  well- 
nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory  of  having  been  faithful  under 
perwcttiion  (Rev.  ii,  14, 16).  Comp.  Xeander's  Apottd- 
ffe$ek  pu  620;  Gieseler's  EccL  Hist,  §  29 ;  Alford  on  Rev. 
ii,  er  (Smith).  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  452 ;  Guericke, 
Ane,  Ck.  HiaL  p.  179;  Killen,  Anc  CA.  p.  206;  Burton, 
JEceL  HisL  1st  CeiUtuy,  p.  274,  278,  281,  301,  803,  305; 
Hsse,  Ck,  HisL  p.  85.    See  Nicolas. 

Hio'olas  (NfcoXaoc,  conqueror  qfthe  people  f  comp. 
Nioodemus),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  who^  when  the  Church  was  still  confined 
to  Jerusalem,  became  a  convert;  and  being  a  Man  of 
honest  report  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disdples  to 
be  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  he  was  ordained 
by  the  apostles  (Acts  vi,  5),  A.D.  29.  The  name  Ba- 
laam is  perhaps  (but  see  Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p.  210)  capa- 
ble of  being  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  Nicolas.  Some  commentators  think  that  this  is 
alioded  to  by  John  in  Rev.  u,  14;  and  Yitringa  (Obt. 
Saer.  iv,  9)  aignes  forcibly  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
See  BAUiAX. 

'^  A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii,  6, 15 ; 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas  was 
connected  with  them,  and,  if  so,  how  dosely.  The 
Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  ss  esrly  ss  the  time  of 
IrensBus  (jConir.  Hmr,  i,  26,  §  8),  seem  to  have  claimed 
him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate  writer, 
relates  {Adt.  Bar.  i,  2,  §  26,  p.  76)  some  details  of  the 
life  of  Nicolas  the  deacon,  and  describes  him  ss  grad- 
uaDy  sinking  into  the  groasest  impurity,  and  becoming 
the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral 
sectSL  Stephen  Gobar  (Photii  BOtHoOi,  §  282,  p.  291, 
ed.  1024)  nates  and  the  statement  is  oorrobonted  by 
the  recently  discovered  PkUotophtmeita,  bk.  vii,  §  86) 
Hippdytas  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  bis  un- 


favorable view  of  Nicolas.  The  same  account  was  be- 
lieved, at  lesst  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome  {Ep»  147,  vol. 
i,  p.  1082,  ed.  Vallars,  etc)  and  other  writers  in  the  4th 
century.  But  it  is  irrecondlable  with  the  traditionary 
account  of  the  character  of  Nicolas,  given  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Strom,  iii,  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  spud 
Euseb.  If.E.  iii,  29;  see  also  Hammond,  Armot.  on  Rev. 
ii,  4),  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating  writer  than 
Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life, 
ai^  brought  up  bis  children  in  purity ;  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the 
apostles  as  a  jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by 
offering  to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
other  person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  spostle  Matthias  also 
—that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh  and  to 
abuse  (vapaxpfic^ai)  it.  His  words  were  perversdy 
interpreted  by  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  authority  for  their 
immoral  practices.  Theodoret  {HfBret,  Fab,  iii,  1),  in 
his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the  foregoing  statement 
of  Clement,  and  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false  deal- 
ing in  borrowing  the  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nicolas^  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
Euselnus,  and  Theodoret,  touching  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Nicolas.  Among  modem  critics  Cotderius,  in  a 
note  on  ConttU,  ApoeL  vi,  8,  after  redting  the  various 
authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards  the  favoAble  view 
of  the  character  of  Nicdas.  Professor  Burton  {Lectures 
on  Eedesiastioal  Bistoty,  lect  zii,  p.  864,  ed.  1888)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  un- 
certain, and  that  *  though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been 
mentioned  as  their  founder,  the  evidence  is  extremdy 
slight  which  would  convict  that  person  himself  of  any 
immoralities.'  TiUemont  {B.  E.  ii,  47),  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  no  honor  is  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Nicolas  by  any  branch  of  the  Church,  allows 
perhaps  too  much  weight  to  the  testimony  against 
him ;  refects  peremptorily  Cassian's  statement — to  which 
Neander  {Planting  of  ike  Church,  bk.  v,  p.  890,  ed.  Bohn) 
gives  his  adhesion — that  some  other  Nicolas  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect ;  and  condudes  that  if  not  the  actual 
founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  occarion  to 
the  formation  of  the  sect  by  his  indiscreet  speaking. 
Grotius's  view,  as  given  in  a  note  on  Rev.  ii,  6,  is  sub- 
stantislly  the  same  as  that  of  TiUemont"  (Smith).  For 
monographs,  see  Vdbeding,  Index  Programmatumf  p. 
46, 74, 77.    See  Nicolaitans. 

Nioolas,  Psrfj  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  in 
Dijon.  His  family  name  was  PekreL  He  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Capuchins,  and  filled  the  o^ces  of  definitor 
and  provincial.  He  died  in  1649  at  Lyons.  We  have 
of  his  works,  V Esprit  du  Chritiea  ecclesiasiique  et  reli- 
ffieux  (Lyons,  1638,  8  vols.  8vo) : — Paniggriques  sur  les 
mgsteres  de  Notrt^-Seigneur  et  de  la  Sainfe  Vierge  (ibid. 
1688,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Paniggriques  des  saints  (ibid.  1698, 
2  vols.  foL) : — Sermons  under  different  titles  (ibid.  1685 
to  1696, 14  vols.  8vo).  His  Carhne  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  (Venice,  1780,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Denis  de 
G^nes,  B^d,  des  Capudns;  Papillon,  BM,  des  auteurs 
de  Bourgogne^—VLoeXtx^  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghnirakj  xxxvii, 

900. 

Nicolas  OP  Amikns,  a  scholastic  philosopher,  was 
born  in  the  12th  century,  probably  in  the  French  dty 
after  which  he  is  sumamed.  He  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  cardinal  Nicolas  who  fiourished  ne«r  the  open- 
ing of  the  12th  century.  It  is  a  question,  too,  whether 
he  be  not  the  same  person  as  a  disdple  of  Gilbert  de 
la  Porree,  discovered  by  Mart^ne  and  Dnrand  in  thdr 
second  V(tyage  littirairej  and  designated  by  a  manuscript 
note  as  having  expounded  more  dearly  the  opinions  of 
his  master.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  this  supposition  likewise,  for  a  disdple  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree  would  not  have  failed  to  use  in  his 
books,  as  M.  Petit-Radd  has  well  pointed  out,  the  so- 
phistical language  of  the  school,  from  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Nicolas  appear  free.    It  is  possible,  neverthdess, 
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-that  he  may  hare  been  one  of  the  (tisciples  of  this  illos- 
trious  master.  We  hare  few  other  hints  regarding  the 
life  of  Nicolas  d* Amiens.  A  letter  of  Alexander  III 
teUs  us  that  about  the  year  1165  he  still  possessed  no 
benefice.  A  prebend  had  been  promised  to  Nicolas  by 
Thierry,  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  when  Thierry  was  sud- 
denly removed  by  death,  the  pope  ordered  his  successor, 
Itobert,  to  fuidl  immediately  this  promise.  NicoUs  en- 
joyed great  credit  at  Rome.  But  by  what  services  he 
had  gained  the  powerful  patronage  of  Alexander  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Nicolas  died  after  1204.  His  writings 
now  known  are  a  Ckrotuque^  signalized  by  Mount&uoon 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  treatise  contained 
in  the  same  library,  also  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  A  rsfidei  ccUholioa.  This  treatise  has 
never  been  published.  It  is  contained  in  MS.  No.  6506. 
It  commences  with  these  words:  '^Incipit  prologue  in 
A  rtemjidei  cathoUco^  editam  a  Nicolao  AndranensL**  In 
the  prologue  the  author  addresses  himself  to  pope  CSlem- 
ent  III  (1187  to  1191),  which  tells  us  at  what  date  Nic- 
olas d' Amiens  composed  his  book.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  invasion  of  heresies, 
an4  the  author  declares  that  he  will  use  only  argnroenta 
of  a  logical  order  to  combat  them.  Formerly,  it  is  true, 
they  were  confuted  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  the  Scriptures  have  fallen  into  contempt;  henceforth 
everything  must  be  proved  according  to  the  principles 
of  Aristotle,  and  to  make  faith  agree  with  reason.  It  is 
an  undertaking  from  which  the  author  does  not  shrink. 
He  divides  his  treatise  into  five  books:  the  first  is  upon 
the  Supreme  Cause;  the  second,  upon  the  world,  the 
angels,  the  creation  of  man,  and  free  will ;  the  third,  upon 
the  Son  of  God;  the  fourth,  upon  the  sacraments;  the 
fifth,  upon  the  resurrection.  At  the  commencement  of 
each  book,  following  a  procedure  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
places  several  series  of  definitions,  of  theses,  of  univer- 
sally admitted  propositions  (communes  animi  ooncep- 
tiones),  which  shall  serve  as  foundations  to  his  theorems. 
Then  he  reasons  in  this  manner.  The  definition  of 
Cause  is  thus  conceived :  "  Cause  is  that  which  gives 
being  to  another  object  called  the  Ccnued,"  The  first 
universally  admitted  proposition  is  this :  **  Everything 
derives  its  being  from  the  generating  principle  of  the 
Cause."  The  first  theorem  is  this:  "AH  that  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  caused ; 
either,  for  example,  the  caused  A,  its  cause  B,or  the  cause 
of  B  C.**  In  first  declaring  the  definition  of  Cause,  he 
infers  the  hypothesis,  the  first  proposition  twice  repro- 
duced, and  again  the  definition  of  Cause.  Thus  the 
theorem  is  demonstrated.  That  said,  the  author  passes 
to  the  following  theorem,  which  he  demonstrates  in  still 
briefer  terms.  His  fourth  theorem  (book  first)  is  thus 
conceived:  *'Neque  subjectam  materiam  sine  forma, 
neque  formam  sine  subjecta  materia  actu  posse  ease." 
This  is  a  rash  proposition.  It  conforms,  it  is  true,  to 
the  principles  of  Aristotle ;  Aristotle  does  not  admit  the 
actuality  of  the  first  of  forms,  the  soul,  to  the  state  of  a 
separate  substance :  but  is  Nicolas  d*  Amiens  of  the  same 
opinion?  No,  undoubtedly  not.  Here,  then,  he  de- 
clares a  proposition,  all  the  consequences  of  which  he 
does  not  suspect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that 
he  rejects  the  thesis  of  matter  without  form,  considered 
as  anterior  in  order  of  generation  to  unformed  matter; 
which  is  the  thesis  of  the  Platonicians,  reproduced  later 
by  Duns  Scotiis.  Nicolas  d' Amiens  is  a  very  moderate 
realist,  inasmuch  as  realism  had  just  been  condemned 
by  the  Church  in  the  person  of  his  master,  (lilbert  de  la 
Porree.  He  prudently  expresses  himself  upon  the  the- 
orem of  the  divine  attributes:  ^'Deus  est  potentia  qua 
dicitur  potens,  sapientia  qua  dicitur  sapiens,  caritas  qua 
diligens ;  cseteraque  nomina  quie  divinae  natune  dicuntur 
competere,  de  Deo  licet  improprie  preedicant  divinam  es- 
sentiam."  These  are  the  express  terms  of  St.  Bernard 
arguing  against  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  before  the  Council 
of  Kheims.  See  HisL  lUt,  de  la  France^  xvii,  1. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog»  GhUrale,  xxxvii,  988. 
Nioolas  Cabasilas.    See  Cabasiuis. 


Nioblas  DB  CiiAMPAOifB,  a  French  Benedictine 

monk,  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
After  having  embraced  a  religious  life  in  the  abbey  of 
Moutier-Ramey,  near  Troyes,  he  went  to  Cburvanx  in 
1145,  and  there  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  St  Ber- 
nard.   He  was  an  able  man,  educated,  learned,  who 
expressed  himself  in  Latin  with  much  elegance;  but, 
according  to  St  Bernard,  he  made  a  bad  use  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  talent    At  last,  after  having  com- 
mitted numberiess  thefts,  he  left  Ckdrvaux  in  1151,  and 
the  illustrious  abbe  was  obliged  to  denounce  him  to  pope 
Eugenius  as  a  robber  of  books  and  of  money,  and  as  a 
forger.    His  principal  artifice  was,  according  to  thia  re- 
port, to  write  letters  in  the  interest  of  persons  who  paid 
him  for  his  services,  and  to  affix  to  these  letters  false 
seals.    It  is  believed  that  be  retired  to  En^^and.     He, 
however,  afterwards  turned  up  in  Moutier-Bamey,  en- 
joying there  the  best  reputation.    He  was  patronized, 
recommended,  and  spoken  of  in  the  most  honorable  terms 
by  popes  Hadrian  lY  and  Alexander  III,  and  became 
secretary  or  chancellor  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  Henry 
the  Liberal    Possibly  he  was  wrongfuUy  accused  by  St 
Bernard,  whose  habitual  vivacity  may  well  be  suspected 
of  some  anger,  and  consequently  of  some  injustice.    Nic- 
olas died  after  1176.    We  have  of  his  works  Lettreg,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-five,  which  have  been  published  in 
the  BUfUotisgue  de»  Pires,  voL  xxL    His  Sermont,  to 
the  number  of  nineteen,  are  found  in  the  BibliotM,  de 
Citeauxj  voL  iii.     See  8L  BemanU  EpUtolaf  passim; 
Hist.  Utt,  de  la  France^  xiii,  558.— Hoder,  iVow.  Biog, 
GirUrakj  xxxvii,  982. 

Nicolas  DR  CLJSBiASGEs.    See  Clemakoes. 

Nioolas  DE  CusA.    See  CuaA. 

Nicolas  VAN  EoMOND,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  in  the  County  of  Egmond  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  CarmeliteSy  took 
his  degrees  at  Louvain,  and  was  there  received  as  doctor 
in  theology.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  words  in  his  disputes  with  Erasmna.  The 
pulpit  was  his  arena;  and  when  pope  Hadrian  YI  im- 
posed silence  upon  him,  Egmond  vented  his  wrath  in 
anonymous  libels.  Erasmus,  who  frequently  speaks  of 
him  in  his  letters,  seems  not  much  more  moderate  in 
regard  to  him,  and  describes  him  thus :  "  Homo  natora 
fatuus,  nee  admodum  doctus,  moribos  immanis,  pr»fhu:ti 
animi  impotenti  impetu,"  etc  He  died  in  1527.  The 
following  distich,  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  was  made 
against  Nicolas : 


41 


Hie  Jacet  Bnnondas  telluris  inutile  pondna ; 
DUexic  rablem,  non  babeat  requiem.** 


See  Erasmus,  Epietolce;  Paquot,  Memoires. — ^Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  GhuraiU,  xxxvii,  988. 

Nicolas  DB  Flaviont,  a  French  prelate,  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  We  find  him  at 
first  dean  of  the  church  of  Laugres  in  1229.  He  had 
doubtless  gained  great  renown  by  his  learning  and  his 
character,  for  in  that  year  (February  20),  the  Church  of 
Besan9on  ha\*ing  been  agitated  by  grave  discords  for 
two  years,  Gregor}'  IX  selected  Nicolas  de  Flavigny  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  made  him  archbishop.  This 
choice  resulted  in  removing  the  multitude  of  oompetiton, 
whose  ambitious  conspiracies  had  caused  much  scandal, 
and  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of  Besan^on.  Bat 
scarcely  was  Nicolas  established  in  his  metropolitan 
chair  than  he  was  besieged  by  more  turbulent  agitators. 
They  were  the  citizens  of  Besan9on,  his  subjects  and 
vassals,  according  to  the  feudal  law,  who,  again  insure 
gent,  had  pronounced  the  fall  of  his  temporal  authority. 
The  citizens  of  Besan^on  were  determined  to  conquer 
their  independence;  with  this  design  they  had  already 
exiled  one  of  their  archbishops,  and  would  pereecate 
others:  of  all  the  adversaries  who  could  oppose  Nicolas, 
they  were  the  most  dangerous.  He  could  not  reduce 
them  without  having  recourse  to  the  emperor.  Nioolas^ 
at  this  formidable  juncture,  went  to  the  emperor,  daimed 
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hk  titles,  bis  rights,  and  obtained  from  Frederick  11,  in 
the  montb  of  December,  1281,  a  diploma  full  of  menaces 
against  the  confederate  citizens.  They  submitted,  but 
with  the  ftrm  resolution  of  again  attempting  to  gain 
their  civil  independence.  Thibauld  de  Rougemont, 
Tisoount  of  Bessn^on,  also  had  great  controversies  with 
our  archbishop.  This  viscount  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self divers  rights  in  the  city  formerly  exercised  by 
the  metropolitan  authority.  Nicolas  summoned  Mm 
before  his  tribunal,  and  demanded  an  account  of  his 
abuses.  The  viscount  at  6rBt  resisted;  yet  as  his  power 
was  not  as  formidable  as  that  of  the  citizens,  Nicolas 
himself,  without  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  soon  brought 
biro  to  sign  a  formal  disavowal  of  his  pretensions. 
This  occurred  in  1282.  About  the  same  time  Nicolas, 
having  diflicnlty  with  the  count  de  Montbeliard,  who 
bad  permitted  some  usurpation  of  the  domains  of  the 
monks  of  Lure,  hesitated  not  to  excommunicate  him. 
Nicolas,  then,  was  evidently  a  vigilant  and  firm  prelate. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1285,  he  was  in  Mayence, 
where,  as  prince  of  the  empire,  he  sat  in  the  councils 
of  Frederick  IL  He  died  Sept.  7, 128fi,  while  returning 
from  this  city.  In  the  last  century,  a  manuscript  work 
of  Nicolas  de  Flavigny  was  found  preserved  at  Gteaux, 
entitled  Concordia  Evangdiorum  NieoUd  Critopolitani, 
It  is  not  known  where  this  work  ia  now  stored.  The 
authors  of  the  Bistoire  Utteraire  de  la  France  have 
omitted  the  name  of  this  writer.  See  Dunod  de  Char- 
nage,  Hieioire  de  V^gUte  de  Beeanfon,  i,  196;  Huillani 
Br^boUea,  ffiet.  D^iom.  Frederid  II,  voL  iv;  GaUia 
CkriaUamt  vettu^  voL  i.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUrtUe, 
xxxvii,966. 

Nioolas  DK  Fl<j&    See  Fl&b. 

Nicolas  voM  Hop  (Niooi^aus  a  Gubia),  better 
known  as  Nieolaue  Deciue,  a  contemporary  of  Luther, 
was,  like  him,  firrt  a  monk  in  connection  with  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  From  1519  to  1522  he  was  prior  of  the 
raonasteiy  at  Steteiburg,  in  WolfenbtttteL  In  July, 
1522,  he  left  his  position,  because  he  had  joined  in  the 
Reformation,  and  went  to  Brunswick,  where  Gottschalk 
Cmae  or  Grnsius,  a  personal  friend  of  Luther,  especially 
attracted  him  by  his  evangelical-  preaching.  For  a  time 
Nicolas  occupied  himself  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Bruns- 
wick, but  in  1528  he  became  a  Lutheran  pastor  at  Stet- 
tin«  where  he  died,  March  21, 1541.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  two  hymns,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
(jerman  Church,  and  have  al^  been  translated  into 
English.  The  one,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  hymns, 
is  his  "  Allein  Gott  in  der  H<Sh' sei  £hr,"  said  to  be  a  free 
rendering  of  the  old  hgnmui  cmgetiois,  **  6k>ria  in  excelsis 
Deo,"  which  in  its  Greek  version,  Ao^a  iv  inl/ioTotg  df ^ 
had  very  eariy  come  into  use  in  the  Esstem  Church 
as  the  "great  doxology,"  and  was  introduced  into  the 
Latin  Church  about  the  year  860  by  St.  Hilary,  bishop 
rif  Poitiers  (q.  v.).  The  German  verrion  wss  pub- 
lished in  1529,  and  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
ihe  LAtin  "  Gloria.**  An  English  translation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Moravian  Btfnmiook,  No.  165,  where  it  is 
erroneondy  ascribed  to  Selnecker  ("  To  Crod  on  high  all 
glofy  be**).  The  other  hymn,  a  very  popular  oommun- 
ioQ  hymn,  is  his  "  O  Lamm  Gottes  nnachuldig,*'  based 
on  John  i,  29,  and  (bunded  on  the  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
''Agnus  Dei, qui  toltis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis." 
It  is  translated  in  Jacobi's  Ptalmodia  Gemumioa,  i,  16 
(*<  O  Lamb  of  God,  our  Saviour")  (London,  1722),  and  by 
Porter  in  SchalTs  Chriti  in  Song,  p.  588.  See  Koch, 
GttdL  d.  daucken  KirekenUedes,  i,  419  sq. ;  Tkeolo- 
gieekee  Umoereal-Ijexikon,  8.v.  Decins;  Miller,  Singere 
and  Sa^  of  the  Chwxk  (London,  1869),  p.  88 ;  Henog, 
Beal^Ene^bpSdie,  xix,  402;  DnOeche  ZeitschHfi  Jur 
ekrietL  Witaenaehqft  u,  ckrietL  LOen  (publuhed  by 
Schneider,  Berlin,  1866) ;  Knapp»  Evang^iecher  Lieder- 
jdUii!z,p.l827,8.v.     (B.P.) 

Hioolas  DB  Ltba.    See  Ltra. 

lHo6Uw  DB  Nabbohhb,  superior-genend  of  the  Car- 


melite Order,  was  bom  in  Narbonne,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
in  Toulouse.  He  was  elected  vicar>general  of  the  order 
in  the  Eastern  countries  in  the  year  12i)0,  and  superior 
or  prior-geneiid  of  all  the  congregation,  after  the  death 
of  Simon  Stock,  in  1265.  Almost  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  unknown,  or  related  in  terms  which 
render  them  doubtful.  Thus  several  writers  of  the  or- 
der, in  collecting  obscure  traditions,  have  even  attribute<l 
to  him  miracles.  His  principal  and  most  authentic  titlo 
to  celebrity  is  a  work  still  unpublished,  which  the  bib- 
liographers call  Sagitfa  ignea  (the  fiery  arrow).  As  he 
recounts  in  it,  in  terms  full  of  bitterness,  the  faults,  the 
disorders  of  the  Oriental  Carmelites,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  have  been  their  just  punishment,  this  work  has 
been  several  times  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  monastic 
institutions.  See  CataL  BibL  Cotton,  p.  90 ;  Bitt,  litiir. 
de  la  France,  xix,  129. 

Nioolas,  Henri,  a  Dntch  Anabaptist,  was  bom  in 
Leyden  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  We 
have  few  details  of  his  life.  We  encounter  him  as 
the  Anabaptist  leader  after  Joris  had  retired  from  that 
position.  Nicolas  believed  himself  called  to  found  a 
new  religion,  which  he  named  the  Bouse  of  Love,  He 
declared  himself  superior  to  Moses,  who  had  taught  only 
hope,  also  to  Christ,  who  had  preached  only  faith,  while 
he,  Nicolas,  brought  to  men  the  ^doctrine  of  charity. 
That  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  excluding 
from  eternal  happiness  all  those  who  would  not  believe 
in  him.  His  principles,  expressed  by  himself  in  some 
writings,  such  as  the  Evangelium  regni,  Sententia  doctt" 
mentaleSf  Prophetia  spiriiua  amorie,  Paeie  super  lerram 
publuxUio,  etc,  found  some  adherents  among  the  lower 
people  of  Holland.  In  1540  he  engaged  in  a  diseussioa 
with  T.  H.  Volkard  Komheert,  who  also  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  new  faith.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  sect  of  Familists  [see  Anabaptists],  which 
had  become  his  followers,  after  David  Joris  sbandoned 
them,  but  was  not  numerous,  endeavored  to  make  prose- 
lytes in  England.  They  joined  themselves  to  the 
Dutch  congregation  in  London ;  but  the  severe  edicts 
pronounced  against  them  by  queen  Elizabeth  rendered 
their  attempts  at  proselytism  futile,  and  they  soon  died 
out.  See  Hoombeck,  Svmma  controvBrsiarum ;  Alt- 
ing,  Tkeohgia  Bistoriea;  Camden,  Annales  (ann^ 
1580);  Fuller,  Ch,  Bist,  ix,  8,  §  88;  Wright,  Qfuen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  ii,  158.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nicolas,  Miohel,  a  Protestant  French  Rational- 
ist, was  bom  May  22, 1810,  in  Nlmes.  After  having 
studied  at  Geneva  and  Strasburg,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation by  visiting,  from  1888  to  1884,  the  German  uni- 
versities of  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  nom- 
inated suffragan  pastor  at  Bordeaux  in  June,  1884,  and 
pastor  in  title  at  Metz  in  1885 ;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Montauban,  where  ftom  1888  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology.  Deep- 
ly versed  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical 
matten*,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  instrac- 
tive  and  laborious  writers  of  the  Reforaied  Church  of 
France.  He  died  in  1874.  We  have  of  his  works,  /n- 
struction  Chritienne  a  Vusage  des  caiichumknes  (Metz, 
1888, 18mo)  i—Biponse  a  la  Letire  de  Vabbi  Lacordaire 
sur  le  saint  sikge  (ibid.  1888,  8vo)  :—/><;  la  Destination 
du  savant  et  de  Thomme  de  lettres  (Paris,  1888,  8vo), 
translated  ftom  the  German  of  Fichte : — De  VEdectisme 
(Paris,  1840, 8vo),  a  refutation  of  the  attacks  of  Pierre 
Leroux :  —  Quelques  considhations  sur  le  panthsisme 
(ibid.  1842, 8vo),  translated  into  English:— Jean- JSon 
Saint  Andri,  savieet  see  ecrits  (ibid.  1848, 12mo),  this 
notice  contains  two  articles  of  that  conventionalist,  and 
among  other  things  the  recital  of  his  captivity  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  i— Introduction  a  Fetude  de 
rhistoire  de  philosophic  (ibid.  1849-50,  2  vols.  8vo):— 
Considirations  ginerales  sur  Fidse  et  le  d^loppement 
historique  de  la  philosophic  Chr4tienne  (ibid.  1851, 8vo), 
translated  ftom  the  German  of  H.  Ritter : — Notice  sur 
la  vie  et  Us  icrits  de  Laurent  A  ngliviel  de  La  Beaumelle. 
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(ibid.  1862,  8yo),  which  wis  sharply  criticised  hv  M. 
Nizard  in  the  A  thenaum  of  Oct.  8, 1868  i^Histoire  IkUe- 
retire  de  Nimet  (Nimes,  1864,  8  vols.  12mo) : — Hutoire 
det  artittet  tUa  dant  U  dipariemaU  du  Gard  (ibid.  1859, 
12nio) : — Dea  doctrines  rtUgieusea  dea  Ju\fs  pendant  lea 
deux  aisdea  anUrieura  a  Pire  Chretietme  (Paris,  1860, 
8tro)  i^hudea  criHquea  aur  la  Bible  (1862),  a  work  of 
great  merit  for  its  scholariy  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  containing  perhaps  the  clearest  account  of  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
carried  on  between  the  school  of  De  Wette  and  Ewald 
and  the  extreme  Rationalists  about  1885  in  Germany. 
Prof.  Nicolas  may  be  classed  among  the  moderate  Ra- 
tionalists, together  with  Colani  and  Goquerel,  yet  he  had 
much  that  was  akin  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  Pres- 
sens^  M.  Michel  Nicolas  founded,  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Michelant  and  Emile  Begin,  VAuatraaie,  revue 
de  la  Moaelle,  in  which  he  inserted  several  articles ;  and 
he  contributed  to  different  periodical  publications,  such 
as  /j^vangeUatey  Le  libre  Examen^  La  Revue  theoh- 
ffiquej  of  Montauban;  La  Reowt  de  thiologie,  of  Stras- 
burg ;  I^  Courrier  du  Gard,  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Societi  du 
ProUataniiame  Franfoia,  La  IJberti  de  penaer,  La  Revue 
Germanique,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  the  collaborators 
of  the  NouveUe  Biograplue  GSniraJe.  See  Hoefer,  JVour. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxvii,  1015 ;  Farrar,  Crit,  HiaL  qfFree 
Thought,  p.  804, 448.*  (J.  H. W.) 

Nioolaufl  OF  GoNSTAirriMOPLB,  an  Eastern  prelate 
of  note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  I2th  century. 
He  was  patriarch  from  A.D.  1084  to  1111,  and  wrote 
several  decrees  and  letters,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Cave  ^Hiat,  Lit,  ii,  156,  ed.  BasiL).  See  also  Fabri- 
eius,  BUbL  Gnec  xi,  286. 

NicolaOB  Haoiothbodorktus,  an  Eastern  prelate, 
flourished  as  archbishop  of  Athens  in  the  12th  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Basilica.  See  Fabricius, 
BibL  Grac  xi,  688;  Smith,  Did,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog»  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Nioole,  Nioolas,  a  French  architect,  noted  in 
eoclesiasticid  architecture,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Besan^on  in  176l.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  black- 
smith ;  but  on  visiting  Paris  he  determined  to  relinquish 
hb  occupation,  entered  the  free  school  of  Blondel,  and 
after  studying  some  time  under  that  master  he  returned 
to  Besan^on,  and  was  commissioned  to  erect  the  church 
of  Refuge,  of  which  the  beautiful  fa9ade  has  often  been 
engraved.  He  afterwards  executed  the  plan  for  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Anne  of  Soleure,  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  authorities  of  that  dty  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  church  of  the  Magdalen, 
at  BesauQon,  is  also  the  work  of  Nicole,  but  it  was  not 
completed.  These  two  latter  works  have  been  justly 
criticised  as  to  the  details.  Nicole  had  a  very  lively 
imagination,  and  drew  his  designs  writh  great  facility ; 
but  his  edifices  have  none  of  that  ever-attractive  sim- 
plicity which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  antique. 
Nioole  was  honored  with  the  confidence  of  several  suc- 
cesrive  intendants  of  the  province  of  Franche-Comte, 
and  was  consulted  concerning  all  architectural  projects. 
He  died  at  Besan^n  in  1784.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
HiaL  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  617. 

Nioole,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  Jansenist,  and  dis- 
tinguished inmate  of  Port-Royal  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Chartres,  France,  Oct.  19, 1626.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  complete  command  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 
philosophy  and  theology.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  who,  desirous  of  attach- 
ing to  themselves  a  man  of  such  promise,  induced  him 
to  join  their  order.  Nicole  began  then  to  devote  part 
of  his  time  to  the  instraction  of  the  youth  brought  up 
in  that  institution.  After  studying  theobgy  for  three 
years  he  applied  for  a  license ;  but  the  principles  he  had 
imbibed  were  not  approved,  either  l^  the  theological  I 


faculty  of  Paris,  or  that  of  any  other  Roman  Gatbolic 
university,  and  he  had  to  remain  content  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.,  which  he  took  in  1649.  The  leisure  now 
forced  upon  him  by  want  of  employment  by  the  state 
he  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  Poit- 
Royal,  where  he  resided  a  while,  and  helped  Dr.  Araand 
[see  Armaud]  in  writing  several  works  in  defence  of 
Jansenius,  and  of  hts  doctrine.  In  1664  Nio^  went 
with  Amaud  to  Chatillon,  near  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
against  the  Calviaists  and  the  relaxed  Casuists,  for  the 
avowed  purpose,  according  to  Jervis,  of  giving  public 
proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  trae  faith.  lia  1676  Nioole  was 
induced  to  seek  again  for  holy  orders.  He  was  refuaed 
the  necessary  consent  by  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  who 
disapproved  of  Nicole's  Jansenistic  opinions.  Nioole 
was,  howeva,  evidently  rather  rejoiced  than  annoyed 
at  thus  being  afforded  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  was  not  too  near  the  van  in  the  bat- 
tle of  controversy.  Yet  in  his  own  province,  as  a  cler- 
ical and  polemical  logician,  he  was  bold  and  uncom- 
promising ;  and  it  was  not  from  the  defence  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but  from  thdr  too  conspicuous  championship,  that 
he  shrunk.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed 
to  pope  Innocent  XI  for  the  bishops  of  St.  Pons  and 
Arras,  and  of  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Longueville, 
the  most  sealous  protector  of  the  Jansenists,  be  was 
obliged  to  leave  Fiance  in  1679,  and  retired  to  Belgiiim. 
He  came  back,  however,  in  1688,  and  took  a  great  part  in 
two  celebrated  qnarrels  of  the  time — that  of  the  studies 
suited  to  monastic  institutions,  where  he  Joined  Mabillon 
in  defending  devotion  to  science  and  leaning  in  place 
of  pore  asceticism;  and  that  concerning  fuietiam,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  devotees  of  that  mental  epidemic 
He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  candid  mind,  and 
some  ludicrous  incidents  have  been  toki  arising  out  of 
his  sbsenoe  of  mind.  He  died  Nov.  11, 1696.  His  works 
are  many  and  voluminous.  He  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  La  Logique,  ou  PArt  de  Penaer  (1668),  known 
as  the  Port-Roysl  Logic.  Of  the  first  three  volumes  of 
La  PerpHuUi  de  la  Foide  T^gHae  CafhoUque  touckamt 
VEuchariatie^  which  is  generally  assjciated  with  the 
name  of  Amaud,  Nicole  is  known  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal writer  (see  Jervis,  ii,  14, 16).  Hume  admired  the 
logical  deamess  with  which  Nicirie  in  this  work  showed 
the  impossibility  of  one  mind  sufficiently  examining  all 
subjects  connected  with  religion  to  form  a  creed  for 
itself  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment;  and  Htated 
that  the  difficulty  so  ingeniously  set  forth  suggested  to 
him  the  sceptical  argument  in  his  '*  Dialogues  on  Nat- 
ural Religion."  Nicole's  principal  woriu  are.  Lea  imagi' 
nairea  et  lea  viaionnairea,  ou  lettrea  aur  VhirMe  imagi- 
noire  [Anon.]  {k  Mons,  1698,  2  vols.  12mo) :— iVna^ 
(Paris,  1806, 18mo)  i—TraiU  da  la  grace  gMrale  (1715, 
2  vols.  12mo) : — Epigrammatum  delectua  (1669,  12mo)  : 
— Eaaaia  de  Morale,  contenma  en  divera  trcuUa  aur  piu~ 
aieura  devoira  in^rtanU  (Paris,  1783,  etc.  26  vols,  in  26, 
12mo),  which  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  subject  from 
the  Cartesian  stand-poinL  See  Gk>ujet,  ffiat,  de  la  vie  et 
dea  ouvragea  de  Nicole  (1788,  12mo);  Besoigne,  He  de 
Nioole  {Hiat,  du  Port-Rogal,  voL  iv);  Saverien,  Viea 
dea  Philoaopkea  Afodemea  (voL  i);  Nic^ron,  AfhrnnreSj 
xxix,  285-888;  Nouv,  DicL  HiaL  etc.  s.v.;  Engiiah 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Jervis,  HiaL  Ch,  qf  France  (Lond.  1872, 
2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  14  sq.;  Hagenbach,  HiaL  ^Doctrimes^ 
voL  ii,  §  228,  p.  824 ;  and  the  literature  appended  to  the 
article  Port-Royai*    (J.  N.  P.) 

NiooU,  Alexander,  a  noted  English  prdate,  was 
bom  in  1798.  He  was  canon  of  Christ  Chinch  and  re- 
gius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
and  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  thf  Oriental 
tongues.  While  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  brought  from  the 
East  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  which  was  published,  and 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  also  undertook  and 
nearly  completed  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Eastern 
MSS.  begun  about  one  hundred  years  before  by  Uri. 
After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  publiahed 
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with  a  menM^r  (l^M^  Svo).  NiooU  died  in  182&  See 
ChambeiB,  Biog.  IHcL  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  iv,  92 ;  Al- 
fiboDe,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer»  Authors,  roL  ii,  s.  v. 

Niooll,  Robert,  an  English  writer  of  poetry  of  a 
retigioas  coloring,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  ScotUnd,  in 
1814.  He  worked  too  hard  and  too  fast  for  his  consti- 
tution, and  paid  the  penalty  by  an  eariy  death,  which 
oocarred  in  1837.  He  published  a  volume  of  Songs  and 
/juries  (1835).  A  second  volume  of  his  poems,  with  nu- 
merous additions  and  a  memoir  of  his  life,  was  published 
by  Mrs.  Johnstone  (1842,  12dio;  8d  ed.  1852,  12roo;  4th 
ed.  1857,  12mo).  Among  his  best  pieces  are  "We  are 
Ikethren*'  and  "  Thoughts  of  Heaven."  See  Taits  Mag- 
axtnt,  1842 ;  WestminsteT  Rev.  xxxvii,  219  sq. ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  ofBriL  andAmer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Hioolle,  GHARLB8-DoMiNi<}irB,  a  French  educator 
of  note,  was  bom  in  I^ssy-Poville  Aug.  4^  1758.    He 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  Ct^ege  of  Rouen,  and 
came  to  Puris  to  finish  them  in  the  College  of  Sainte- 
Barfae,  where  he  was  professor  and  prefect  when  the 
Bevoliition  broke  out.    Being  then  charged  with  the 
edneatioa  of  the  son  of  M.  de  Cboiseul-Goufiier,  in  1790 
KieoUe  oondneted  this  pupil  to  his  father,  ambassador 
from  Fiance  to  Constantinople.    Three  years  after  Ni- 
coDe  went  to  St.  FeterBbuig,  and  there  founded  a  board- 
iog-Bchool,  which  soon  attracted  the  children  of  the  first 
m^le  families  of  that  capital,  and  in  the  direction  of 
which  he  was  aided  by  other  French  ecdesiastics,  par- 
ticularly by.  the  abb^  Pierre  Nicolas  Salandre;  who  died 
vicar-genend  of  Paris  July  18,  1839.     The  duke  de 
Richelieu,  founder  and  governor  of  Odessa,  called  the 
abb^  NicoUe  to  that  city,  who  was  then  given  by  the  em- 
peror Alexander  the  title  of  visitor  of  all  the  Catholic 
churches  of  Southern  Russia.    Later  Nicolle  became  the 
director  of  the  Richelieu  Lyceum,  and  he  displayed  an 
admirable  devotion  during  a  frightful  pestilence  which 
desc^ated  Odessa  in  1812.    Certain  business  took  him 
again  to  Paris  in  1817,  and  Louis  XYHI  appointed  him 
one  of  his  honorary  almoners.     On  his  return  to  Russia, 
the  abb^  NicoUe  was  so  much,  annoyed  by  the  Russian 
clergy,  jealous  of  his  success,  that  he  laid  down  his  com- 
miaaion  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  received  in 
1820  the  title  of  member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public 
Instmction.    Feb^  27,  1821,  he  became  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  co-operated  with  his  brother  in 
restoring  a  house  of  education  destined  to  replace  the 
ancient  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  which  has  become 
the  College  Rollin.    The  rectorship  of  abb^  Nicolle  fur- 
ntsbes  a.  carious  episode  in  the  history'  of  French  public 
instraction.     Nov.  18,  1822,  he  presided  for  the  first 
time  over  the  opening  session  of  the  medical  facnlty, 
where  De^genettes  pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy  of 
Dr.  Halle,  an  incumbent,  like  himsdf,  of  the  medical 
chair.   The  students  had  never  seen  abb^  Nicolle,  whom, 
however,  they  knew  by  reputation  as  the  particular 
friend  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  then  very  unpopular  in 
his  capacity  of  responsible  minister.    This  agitated  fig- 
ure which  they  saw  in  the  presidential  chair,  instead 
of  the  maaly  and  feariess  form  of  Cuvier,  excited  at  first 
whtsperinga  and  murmurs.    Where  it  was  necessary  to 
impresa  respect  upon  a  hoerik  and  almost  seditious  au- 
dience, tbe  aJbh4  flattered  through  weakness,  promising 
his  good  will  to  this  undisciplined  crowd,  who  did  not 
wish  it,  and  who  replied  by  furious  daroorB  to  the  obse- 
qoioos  diacoune  which  the  rector  timidly  delivered. 
Desgenettes  came  afterwards,  and,  far  from  calming, 
only  ezaaperated  the  malicious  passions  which  animated 
the  amembly.    (tee  phrase,  in  which  the  orator  alluded 
to  tbe  Christian  death  of  Ph>f.  Halle,  was  awkwardly 
lepcafeed  by  him  three  rimes,  and,  exaggerated  by  gest^ 
area,  increned  the  exhibition  of  a  scandalous  dislike. 
No  poor  comedy  was  ever  more  hissed.    A  few  days 
alter,  the  School  of  Medicine  was  disbanded,  and  illus- 
triooa  pstyfeaaors  were  forever  excluded  from  it,  with  the 
excepdon  of  Dcsgenettes  and  Antoine  Dulwis,  who  en- 
tered it  mgain  after  the  Revolution  of  1880.    The  office 


of  rector  having  been  suppressed  in  1824,  abb^  Nicolle 
retained  his  position  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  was  permitted  to  retire  Aug.  17,  1880. 
He  was  an  offioer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  after  May,  1826, 
and  became  in  1827  honorary  canon  of  Paris  and  vicar- 
general  of  that  diocese.  He  died  in  Soisy-eous-finghien 
(Seine^t-Oise)  Sept.  2, 1885.  After  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  he  oecupi^  himself  with  writing  his  ideas  upon 
education,  and  published  them  under  the  title  of  Plan 
d'eduoation,  ou  projet  ^un  college  nouveau  (Paris,  1888, 
8vo).  See  Frappaz,  Vie  de  VAbbe  Nicolle  (1857,  8vo); 
De  Beaurepaire,  NoUce  sur  VAm  NicoUe  (1859,  8vo).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrcde,  xxxviii,  1  sq. 

Nicolopoulo,  CofserrAJXTTSf  a  Greek  philologist  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Smyrna  in  1786,  of  a  family  original- 
ly firom  Andrizena,  in  the  Morea.  He  commenced  his 
studies  in  Smyrna  and  finished  them  in  Bucharest,  under 
the  skilful  Hellenist  Lampros  Photiades.  Nicolopoulo 
early  made  himself  known  by  his  poems  in  modem 
Greek.  He  went  to  France  while  young,  and  earned  his 
living  by  private  lessons;  he  afterwards  taught  Greek 
literature  in  the  Athenienm  of  Paris,  and  finally  became 
attached  to  the  library  of  the  Institute.  He  had,  through 
economy,  and  by  imposing  upon  himself  great  priva- 
tions, made  a  rich  collection  of  books,  which  he  de- 
rigned  for  the  city  of  Andrizena.  In  1840  he  obtain- 
ed a  pension,  and,  preparing  to  retire  to  Greece,  he 
sent  to  that  country  several  boxes  of  books;  but  in 
beating  the  volumes  upon  his  arm  to  remove  the  dust 
from  them,  he  inflicted  upon  himself  a  wound  which 
soon  became  aggravated  in  an  alarming  manner.  Nic- 
olopoulo was  carried  to  the  hospital  named  L*Hdtel- 
Dieu,  Paris,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1841.  He  had 
made  no  will,  and  left  no  heirs.  The  Doroaine  caused 
the  rest  of  his  library  to  be  sold  at  a  villainous  price. 
The  masterpiece  of  Nicolopoulo  is  an  Ode  sur  le  prin^ 
temps  (Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1817, 
8vo).  He  was  the  collaborator  of  several  literary  jour- 
nals, and  of  the  Revue  encgcfcpidique,  to  which  he  fur^ 
nished,  among  other  articles,  a  **  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
Merits  de  Rhigas.'*  He  undertook  himself  a  periodical 
review  in  modem  Greek,  entitled  VAheiUe^  which  had 
three  numbers,  1819-21 ;  later  he  published  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  students  of 
Athens  and  i£gina,  another  philological  review,  entitled 
Jupiter  Pooh'heUenien  —  one  number  appeared  (Paris, 
1885,  8vo).  He  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dialogue  sur 
la^  riholution  Grecque  of  Greg.  Zaiik  a  *'  Disconrs  ad- 
dresse  ii  tous  les  jeunes  Grecs  sur  Timportance  de  la  lit- 
t^rature  et  de  la  philosophie  Grecques"  (in  Greek).  He 
revised  the  Greek  text  of  the  Eudide  of  F.  Peyrard 
(Paris,  1814-18),  and  of  the  Almageste  of  Ptolemeus 
published  by  the  abb^  Halma  (1817).  A  musical  ama- 
teur and  pupir  of  Fetis,  Nicolopoulo  was  the  editor  of 
the  Introduction  a  la  theorie  et  h  la  pratique  de  la  mu- 
sique  ecdesiasHque  of  Chrysanthe  de  Medyte,  and  of  the 
Doxastika,  a  collection  of  noted  hymns  of  the  Greek 
Church,  collected  and  arranged  by  Gr^goire  Lampada- 
rios  (1821,  8vo).  He  was  corresponding  member  of  the 
Archseological  Institute  of  Rome.  See  La  Preset,  Dec. 
18,  1841 ;  Qu^rard,  France  LitUr,  s.  v.;  F^tis,  Biogra- 
phie  universeUe  dee  musiciens,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirak,  xxxviii,  10. 

NioomftohuB  OF  Gerasa,  a  Neo- Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  probably  from  about  140  to  150  A.D.,  is  noted  as 
the  author  of  Arithmetica  (Paris,  1588;  Leipsic,  1817; 
and  again  in  1861, 1866,  and  1867),  in  which  he  teaches 
the  pre-existence  of  numbers  before  the  formation  of 
the  world  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  where  they  con- 
stituted an  archetype,  in  conformity  with  which  he  or- 
dered all  things.  Nicomachus  thus  reduces  tbe  Pytha- 
gorean numbers,  as  Philo  reduces  the  ideas,  to  thoughts 
of  God.  Nicomachus  defines  number  as  definite  quan- 
tity (wX^oc  Apiofikvov,  i,  7).  In  the  6coXoyov/if  va 
api^luiTiKd  (which  is  in  the  BibL  of  Phottus  [cod.  187], 
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did  is  tacribed  to  this  Nicomachiu),  he  expounds  the 
■Dynical  «gnifi«Iion  oftbe  first  ten  numbera,  ■cconling 
Ui  which  Quoiber  t  was  God,  maon,  thr  principle  of 
form  and  goodaeas,  ind  2  the  principle  of  inequality  uid 
chuif^,  of  m«tt«r  uid  evil,  etc  The  etbicid  problem 
for  nun,  be  teachei,  i>  lolTcd  bj  reiiremejit  ftom  tiit 
contact  of  impurity,  and  reanion  with  God.  See  Smith, 
Iik(.  qf  CtoM.  Btog.  ii,  HSBj  Fateidiu,  BM.  Groc.  v, 

era.  (J.H.W.) 

NlcomeUft,  the  aeat  of  a  Church  council,  which 
waa  held  there  in  S65,  and  at  which  Eleuseriua  jnned 
the  Ariuu  (q.  t.),  wbi  the  capital  or  ancient  BiChynia, 
and  ia  aituated  at  the  north-eaBtem  angle  oftbe  Guir 
of  Aatacua,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  Baj  of  It- 
mid.  It  waa  built  about  A.D.  261  by  Nioumedea  I,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  bia  kingdom,  aad  it  won  became 
one  of  the  mnat  magnificent  and  llouriahing  cities  in  the 
world,  and  sonH  of  the  Uter  Komau  emperora,  euch  ai 
Diocletian  and  Conatantine  the  Great,  selected  it  Tor 
their Uniponry  resilience.  Indeed,it  waafromthiaplace 
that  the  first  decree  or  pmecription  of  the  Chriatiani 
wen)  forth  throughout  the  em)are,  making  the  name 
of  Diocletian  infamous  in  hiatory.  See  DIOCLKTIAN. 
Nicomedea  auSeied  greatly  from  earthqaakes  and  the 
attacka  of  the  Gotha.     Cotutantine  died  at  a  royal    '" 

dde  in  ■  caatle  dose  by.  It  waa  the  birthplace  of  the 
historian  Arrian.     The  small  town  of  Iimid  or  Itniknid 

dent  Nicomedea. 

The  council  was  called  by  the  empress 
waa  present  with  her  son  Gonalanline,  and  addressed 
the  assembly.  The  decree  of  and  the  panaga  from 
the  father*  read  at  Nioea  were  repeated,  and  the  former 
were  again  aubacribed.  The  action  of  the  Council  or 
ConMantinople  against  image -worship  waa  anathema- 


1.  luslata  upon  lbs  pmpei  obMrvationa  of  the  eanona 

oflheChnrch. 

s.  Forblda  to  con»s<-ra<e  tbose  who  do  not  know  the 
PsalMr,  nnd  will  not  promise  h>  obaerre  the  cauona. 

a.  Forbids  princes  to  elect  bishops. 

T.  Forbldi  to  conaecnila  any  cbnich  or  altar  In  which 
Imagea  are  ni 


L  Portilda  those  w 


3t  ordained  to  read  In  the 
and  liiinry  lu 


M.  ForoioanonDLemonaaieneaTor  men  ana  lor  women. 
Thia  council  was  not  for  a  long  time  recognised  in 
France.  The  greonda  upon  which  the  French  bishops 
<^poBed  it  are  contained  in  the  celebrated  Caroline 
Books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne.  Their  chief 
objections  were  these:  1.  That  no  Wesiern  Ushopa,  ex- 
cept the  pope  hy  his  legates,  were  present.  2.  That  the 
decision  was  contrary  to  their  custom,  wbich  waa  to  uae 
images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them.  8.  That 
the  council  was  not  assembled  rrom  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  nor  waa  its  deciuoa  in  accordance  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Caroline  Books  were  answered 
by  pope  Adrian,  but  with  little  efiect  a*  far  aa  the 
Gallicau  Church  was  concerned,  which  continued  long 
afterwaida  to  reject  thia  council  altogether.    (J.  H.  W.) 

moomMaa,  a  Christian  ot  some  distinction  at 
[tome,  who,  during  the  rage  of  Domitian's  penecutinn, 
A.D.  98,  did  all  he  could  to  serve  the  afllicted  followers 
of  Christ:  comforting  the  poor,  visiting  the  confined, 
exhorting  the  wavering,  and  confirming  the  Taithful 
For  thus  acting  he  was  seized  by  the  Terocious  band  of 
power,  sentenced  as  a  Christian,  and  scourged  to  death ; 
through  which  he  passed  to  meet  the  approving  sen- 
tence of  his  Lord.    See  Fox,  Book  af  Marlyrt,  p.  14. 

n'lcoD.    See  Nikon, 
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who  accepted  the  reforma  inCrodnced  by  paburch  "SHr 

con  in  1664.    See  the  article  Nikoh. 

Klcop'oUs  (NiEOToXiCi  city  of  vieUrrf),  a  dcy 
mentioned  in  lit.  iii,  12  as  the  place  where,  at  the  time 
of  writing  that  epistle,  Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the 
coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titus  to  meet 
him.  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (Tit.  1,  6).  The 
subscription  to  the  epistle  assamea  that  the  apostle  waa 
at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote;  hut  we  cannot  cfindnde 
this  from  the  form  of  expresdon.  We  should  rather  in- 
fer that  he  waa  elsewhere,  possibly  at  Ephesus  or  Cor- 
inth, He  urges  that  no  time  ahould  be  lost  Qjicovia- 
aor  iXSilr) ;  hence  we  conclude  that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  itself  to  deter- 
mine which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There  were 
cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  aoit 
many  of  them  have  been  advocated  in  thia  connectwn. 
The  question,  however,  is  in  reality  conSned  to  three 
of  these  places  at  most.  One  Nioopolis  was  in  Tbrmee, 
nearlheboidersofHaoedonia.  The  subscription  (which, 
however,  is  of  no  authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  callinK 
it  the  Macedonian  Nicopolis:  and  such  is  the  view  oC 
Chiyaostom  and  TheodnreL  De  Wette's  objection  to 
this  opinion  (PoMtoral  Brii^t,  p.  SI),  that  the  place  did 
not  exist  till  Trajan's  reign,  appears  to  be  ■  mistake. 
Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia;  and  Schrader  (_Drr 
ApoitelPa<diit,\,\lb-li9)  pnaiounces  fiir  this ;  bat  this 
opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  themy  regarding 
the  apoatle's  journeys.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Je- 
rome's view  is  correct,  and  that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis 
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waa  the  celebrated  dty  of  Epirus  ("  scritnt  Apoatoloa  da 
Nicopoli,  qnn  in  Actiaco  litton  aita,"  Jerome,  Prcirm. 
ix,  195).  For  arrangements  of  Paul's  journeys,  which 
will  hannoniie  with  thia,  and  with  the  other  facta  of 
the  Pastoral  E{ustles,  see  Birks,  Ham  Apotloliev,  p. 
280-804 ;  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L^t  ami  Epiillri 
o/<9t.Puiii(Sded.),  ii,  664-G7S.  It  is  very  ponibte,  aa 
ia  observed  there,  that  Paul  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis, 
and  taken  thence  to  Roifie  for  his  final  triaL     It  is  a 

the  matter  from  a  Biblical  pdnt  of  view,  that  many  of 
the  handsomest  parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Hered 
the  Great  (Josephua,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  B).  It  is  likely  enough 
that  many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover,  it  was  conven- 
iently situated  for  apostolic  journeys  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Achaia  and  Mscedonia,  and  also  to  the  DOftb- 
ward,  where  churches  perhaps  were  fonnded.  St.  Panl 
had  long  before  pitarhed  ^e  Gospd  at  least  on  the 
confines  of  Illyricum  (Kom.  xv,  19),  and  soon  mlia  the 
very  period  under  conuderation  Titus  himsdf  waa  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Dalmatia  {i  Tim.  iv,  10).— Smith. 

Thia  city  was  (bunded  by  Auguatua  in  commeroora- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  alood  upon  the  place 
where  hisland-forcesencamped  before  that  battle.  Fnun 
the  mainland  orEpirus,aDthe  north,  apnnrantary  pro- 
jects aome  five  miles  in  the  line  t^  the  shore,  ami  ia 
there  separated  by  a  channel  half  a  mile  wide  trotn  the 
opposite  roast  This  channel  forma  the  entrance  oftbe 
Gulf  of  Ambractus,  which  lies  within  the  promontory. 
The  naval  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf, 
and  Actium,  from  which  it  took  its  ruune,  and  where 
Antony's  camp  waa  statiooed,  stood  on  the  point  form- 
ing the  south  aide  of  the  channd.  The  promontocy  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  iathmuk 
Upon  it  Augustus  encamped,  his  tent  standing  upon  * 
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Plan  of  Nicopolis  and  its  Vicinity. 


height^  from  which  he  could  command  both  the  gulf 
and  the  sea.  After  the  victory  he  endoeed  the  place 
where  hit  tent  was  pitched,  dedicated  it  to  Neptane, 
and  founded  on  the  isthmas  the  city  of  Nicopolis  (Dion 
1 -as.  li;  Strabo,  vii,  p.  824),  and  made  it  a  Roman  col- 
(Hiy.  It  was  not  more  than  some  thirty  years  old  when 
ri^iited  by  the  apostle,  and  yet  it  was  then  the  chief 
city  of  Western  Greece.  The  prosperity  of  Nicopolis 
was  of  short  duration.  It  had  fallen  to  ruin,  but  was 
restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  After  being  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  it  was  again  restored  by  Justinian,  and 
coDtinoed  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Epirus  (Mamertin. 
JwHan^  9;  Procophis,  Bel.  Goth,  iv,  22).  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  new  town  of  Prevesa  was  built  at  the 
putnt  of  the  promontory,  and  Nicopolis  was  deserted. 
The  remains  of  the  citv  still  visible  show  its  former  ex- 
lent  and  importance.  They  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
i^cbmua.  Wordsworth  thus  describes  the  site :  "  A  lofty 
wall  spans  a  desolate  plain ;  to  the  north  of  it  rises,  on 
a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  gcena  of  a  theatre ;  and  to 
the  west  tiM  extended,  though  broken,  line  of  an  aque- 
duct connects  the  distant  mountains  with  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  picture^the  city  itseir  {Greece,  p.  229  sq.). 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  mediieval  castle,  a  quad- 
nmgubur  stmctnre  of  brick,  and  a  small  theatre,  on  the 
Vm  marshy  plain  on  which  the  city  chiefly  stood,  and 
which  is  now  dreary  and  desolate  {Jovmal  of  R.  G,  8. 
ii'u  92  aq. ;  I^icake,  Northern  Greece,  i,  185  sq. ;  Cellarius, 
Gtrtffr,  i,  1080).    The  name  given  to  the  ruins  u  Paleo' 
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prevesa,  or  "  Old  Prevesa."— Kitto.  See  Bowen,  A  fhog 
and  Epirus,  p.  21 1 ;  Merival^  Rome,  iii,  827, 828 ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogr.  s.  v. ;  Lewin,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St,  Paul  (4to  ed.),  ii,  358  sq. ;  Krenkel,  Pau- 
lus  der  Apostel  (Leipsic,  1869),  p.  108. 

Nicqnet,  Honorat,  an  ascetic  French  author,  was 
bom  in  Avignon  August  29, 1585.  Admitted  in  1602 
into  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  taught  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  during  several  years;  his  superiors,  informed 
of  his  merit,  called  him  to  Rome,  where  they  intrusted 
to  him  the  doublie  dhries  of  censor  of  the  books  and  the- 
ologian of  the  provost-generaL  On  his  return  to  France 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  pulpit,  and  sought  less  to 
please  than  to  reach  and  edify  his  hearers.  Then  he 
directed  successively  the  colleges  of  his  order  at  Caen, 
Rourges,  and  Rbuen.  In  this  latter  city  he  established, 
under  the  name  of  tEuvres  de  la  MiseiHcorde,  a  charita- 
ble society  designed  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  sick.  He 
died  at  Rouen  May  22,  1667.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Ije  Combat  de  Geneve,  ou  falsifications  faites  pour  Geneve 
en  la  translation  Franfoise  du  Nouveau  Testament  (La 
Fleche,  1621, 8vo;  Alent^on,  1688, 8vo)  : — Apologie  pour 
rordre  de  Fontevrauld  (Paris,  1641,  8vo): — I/istoire  de 
Vordre  de  Fontevrauld  (ibid.  1642,  4to;  Angers,  1642, 
1686,  4to) ;  it  was  composed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  nuns 
of  this  order,  and  dedicated  to  their  superior-general, 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Rourbon: — Gloria  Beati  Roberti  de 
A  rbrissello  (La  Fleche,  1647, 12mo) ;  the  life  of  this  per- 
sonage is  already  found  in  French  in  the  preceding  work : 
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— Titubts  ioncUB  CrucU^  hu  kiUoria  H  mgttenum  tituU 
Cruets  (Paris,  1648, 1676,  8vo;  Anvers,  1670,  12mo):— 
Phynognomia  humana  lib.  iv  disUncta  (Lyons,  1648, 4to) : 
— De  sancto  ctngelo  Gabride  (ibid.  165S,'  8vo) : — Lm  Vie 
de  NxcoUis  Gilbert^  wutittUeur  de  Fordre  de  rAtmoneiade 
(Paris,  1666,  8vo) : — Im  Vie  de  sainte  Soiemge^  vierge  et 
matiyre  (Bourges,  1665, 8vo) : — Le  Serviteur  de  la  Vierge^ 
ou  traiti  de  la  dev(Uion  enters  la  mere  de  IHeu  (Rouen, 
1659, 1665, 1669,  12ino) :— Stimulus  ingrati  animi  (ibid. 
1661, 8  vo) : — NomenckUor  MdrianuSi  sioe  nomina  Virgi- 
nis  Maria  (ibid.  1664, 4to) : — letmologia  Mariana  (ibid. 
1667,  8vo).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  collection  en- 
titled Klogia  sea  Nomendator  sanctorum  et  oeltbriorum 
in  Ecdesia  scriptorum,  owned  by  the  library  pf  the  no- 
vitiate of  Rouen.  See  Solwell,  BibL  script.  Soc  Jesu^ 
p.  350,  351;  Lelong,  BibL  Hist,  de  la  France,  s.  v.— 
Huefer,  Now>.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxviii,  22. 

Nid,  Counoil  of  (Cancilium  Niddanum),  was  an 
ecclesiastical  assemblage  convened  A.D.  706  near  the 
River  Nid,  in  Northumbria,  by  Bertwald  of  Canterbury', 
assisted  by  Bosa,  bishop  of  York,  John  of  Hagustald, 
and  Eadfrid  of  Lindisfam.  Several  abbots,  and  the  ab- 
bess St.  Elfrida  (daughter  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland), were  present,  together  with  Wilfred;  whom 
Bosa  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  York.  Wilfred  was 
reconciled  with  the  other  bisbope  of  the  province,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  restored  to  bis  bishopric, 
which  Bosa  retained  until  his  death,  and  after  him  John 
of  Hagustald  (or  Hexham)  was  translated  thither.  See 
Eddius,  cap.  67;  Labbe,  Cone,  vi,  1389;  Wilkins,  Cone. 
i,  67 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v.;  Soames,  Hist, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  83;  ejusd.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  under  the  Latins,  p.  876.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Niddui  (^^"^S))  the  lesser  sort  of  excommunication 
used  among  the  Hebrews.  He  who  had  incurred  this 
was  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  relations,  at  least  to 
the  distance  of  four  cubits.  It  commonly  continued 
thirty  days.  If  it  was  not  then  taken  off,  it  might  be 
prolonged  for  sixty  or  even  ninety  days.  But  if  with- 
in this  term  the  excommunicated  person  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  he  fell  into  the  cherem,  which  was  the  sec- 
ond sort  of  excommunication ;  and  thence  into  the  third 
sort,  called  shammaiha,  the  most  terrible  of  alL  See 
Amathbxa. 

Nider,  Nieder,  or  Nyder,  John,  a  distinsfoished 
German  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  joined  the  Domini- 
cans at  Colmar  in  1400,  then  went  to  study  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Vienna,  in  Austria,  and  was  ordained 
at  Cologne.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  and 
became  prior  of  the  Dominican  convents  of  Nuremberg 
and  Basle.  In  1428  he  accompanied  the  general  of 
the  Dominicans  on  a  tour  through  Franconia,  and  at- 
tracted such  attention  by  his  preaching  that  he  was 
sent  as  delegate  to  the  Ckiuncil  of  Basle  in  1431,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theolc^- 
ans.  Appointed  by  that  assembly  to  convert  the  Huss- 
ites, he  at  first  undertook  to  do  so  by  mildness  and  per- 
suasion: he  wrote  thetn  letters  full  of  encouragement 
and  of  good  advice,  went  himself  to  see  them  at  Egra, 
and  induced  them  to  present  their  complaints  to  the 
counciL  The  conferences,  opened  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Bohemia,  led,  however,  to  no  result.  But  in  a 
second  mission,  in  which  Nider  took  part  with  ten 
other  nuncios,  he  showed  none  of  his  former  moder- 
ation. He  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the 
crusade  which  desolated  Bohemia,  burning  tx)wns  and 
villages,  destroying  the  country*,  and  murdering  thou- 
sands of  people.  After  his  return  to  Basle  he  broke  off 
his  connection  with  the  council,  and  even  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  Nider  died  in  1438, 
according  to  Cave,  and  in  1440,  according  to  Echard. 
Among  his  numerous  works  we  notice  PraceptoHum  di- 
vinos  legis,  seu  de  decern  prceceptis  (Cologne,  1472,  fol. ; 
Strasb.  1476;  Paris,  1507, 1515,  etc)  i^Matmole  confes- 
sorum  (Paris,  1473,  fol ;  1489, 1513, 4to)  i—Tractatut  de 


l^aflHorofi  (Paris,  1478,  foL;  1489, 4to;  1514, 8 vo):— 
Contra  perjidos  Judceos  (Essling,  1475,  foL) : — Consota- 
torium  timorates  consdentiee  (Paris,  1478,  4to;  Rome, 
1604,  Svo) :—Aurei  sermones  totius  amU  (Spire,  1479, 
fol.) : — A  Iphabetum  ditfini  amoris  (Alost,  1487, 8vo;  Paris, 
1615,  1626,  4to);  this  work  was  sometimes  attributed 
erroneously  to  tierson : — Sermones  (Strasb.  1489,  foL)  : 
— Dispositorium  moriendi  (no  date  nor  name  of  place, 
4to) : — De  modo  bene  vivendi  (Paris,  1494, 16mo) : — iJe 
r^brmatione  religiosorum  (ibid.  1512, 12mo): — De  oon- 
tractibus  meroatorum  (ibid.  1514,  8vo) : — Formicarium, 
seu  Dialogue  ad  vitam  Christianam  exemplo  oondiiionum 
formica  incitativus  (Strasb.  1517,  4to;  Paris,  1519,  4u>; 
Douai,  1602,  8vo,  etc.) :  the  author  confesses  that  all  he 
says  on  sorcerers  and  magic  in  the  Formicarium  he 
had  learned  from  a  Judge  at  Berne  and  from  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  Lenfiint  considers  Nider  as  the  author 
of  De  visionibus  et  revekiHanibus  (Strasb.  1517).  See 
Bzovius,  Annates  ecdes. ;  Echard  et  Quetif,  BibL  Scrip- 
tor,  ord,  Pradicat.  i,  792 ;  Tounm,  Hist,  des  hommes  OL 
de  Fordre  de  St  Dominique;  Dupin,  BibL  des  autettrs 
eccles,  X  P  siede ;  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  ooncile  de  Conatance. 
lib.  V ;  Quicherat,  Procks  de  Jeanne  d^A  re,  iv,  502 ;  We«- 
senberg,  Ges(^  der  Kirchenversammlungen,  ii,  100,  507 ; 
Neander,  Ch.  HisL  v,  881.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nidhoyg  is  a  name  for  the  huge  mundane  snake 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  cosmogony.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  gnawing  at  the  root  of  the  ash  Ygdrasilt,  or 
the  mundane  tree.  In  its  ethical  import,  as  Mr.  i>roes 
alleges,  Nidhoyg,  composed  of  nid,  which  is  sjmonymous 
with  the  German  neii,  or  envy,  and  hoygr,  to  hew,  or 
gnaw,  signifying  the  emrious  gnawer,  involves  the  idea 
of  all  moral  evil,  typified  as  the  destroyer  of  the  root  of 
life.  See  Thorpe,' M>rfA«m  MgthoL  vol.  i ;  Keyaer,  Bt- 
ligion  of  the  Northmen, 

Niebfihr,  Barthold  Oeorg,  one  of  the  roost 
acute  critics  of  modern  timea,  noted  for  his  valoaUe 
contributions  to  philology  and  history,  and  for  his  schol- 
arly criticisms  of  classical  institutions,  was  bom  at  Co- 
penhagen Aug.  27,  1776,  and  was  the  son  of  Kaiateii 
Niebuhr  (see  the  next  article).  When  two  years  old 
Barthold's  parents  removed  to  the  little  Holstein  town 
of  Meldorf,  and  there  he  spent  his  youthful  days.  The 
quiet  of  the  country  afforded  him  grand  opportunities 
for  study;  besides,  he  enjoyed  favorable  association 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  land,  who  were 
wont  to  frequent  the  house  of  Karsten  Niebuhr.  The 
aptitude  for  learning  which  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr 
displayed  almost  from  infancy  led  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  juvenile  prodigy;  but.  unlike  many  other  precocious 
children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  kept  pace 
with  his  advancing  years,  and,  after  a  carefully  con- 
ducted preliminary  education,  under  the  snperinteml- 
ence  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Kiel, 
and  two  years  later  to  that  of  Gottingen,  to  study  law. 
Thence  he  proceeded  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  the 
natural  sciences.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  held 
several  appointments  under  the  Danish  government,  but 
his  strongly  pronounced  hatred  of  Napoleon  led  him  to 
enter  the  Prussian  civil  service  in  1806.  In  18IU  he 
exchanged  his  public  situation  for  the  post  of  histori- 
ographer to  the  king,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  lecturer  in  the  then 
newly  opened  university  at  Berlin.  In  this  position 
his  treatment  of  Roman  history,  by  making  known  the 
results  of  the  new  and  critical  theory  which  he  had  ap- 
plied to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence, 
established  his  position  as  one  of  the  most  original  and 
philosophical  of  modem  historians.  He  was  now  the 
acknowledged  master  of  more  than  twenty  languages, 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  mass  of  facts  by  the  aici 
of  a  remarkably  retentive  memory;  and  these  ad- 
vantages augmented  again  by  an  unusual  intuitive  sa- 
gacity, it  was  generally  conceded,  fitted  him  well  for 
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the  task  of  the  true  historian,  that  is,  the  stfHng  of  the  ! 
real  from  the  false  historic  evidence.  But,  not  satisfted 
with  these  remarkable  qualiticadons,  he  embraced  his 
etrliest  opportunity  to  visit  Home,  and  as  Prussian  am- 
bueador  at  the  papal  court,  from  1816  till  18*28,  seized 
the  occasion  for  tenting  on  the  spot  the  accuracy  of 
his  conjectores  in  regard  to  many  questions  of  local 
and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  Niebuhr 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn  as  adjmict  professor,  and 
by  his  admirable  lectures  and  expositions  contributed 
Tery  materially  to  the  development  of  classical  and 
arcliisolugical  learning  at  that  German  high  school 
He  availed  himself  of  every  means  for  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  labofs  of  other  scholars.  It  was  partly 
with  this  view  that  he  set  on  foot  the  Rheinucke  Mu- 
$eumj  a  philological  repository,  in  which  the  shorter  es- 
says and  scattered  thoughts  of  learned  men  might  be 
pren  to  the  world.  The  first  volume  of  this  appeared 
in  1827,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Bockh,  Niebuhr, 
and  Brandis,  three  of  the  greatest  lights  in  the  field  of 
philological  science.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook, 
and  that  mainly  for  diversion  (he  was  now  busy  with 
his  life-work,  the  Higtorjf  qf  Rome),  a  new  edition  of 
the  Byzantine  historians.  He  was  thus  employed  when 
the  KevoluticHi  of  1830  roused  him  from  the  calm  of  his 
literary  pursuits*  Niebuhr*s  sensitive  nature,  unstrung 
by  physical  debility,  led  him  to  take  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  cunaequenoes  of  this  movement,  and  to  anticipate 
a  recurrence  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  former  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  men- 
tal depression  and  bodily  prostration  which  ended  in  his 
death,  Jan.  2, 1831.  Among  the  many  important  works 
with  which  Niebuhr  enriched  the  literature  of  his  time, 
the  folk»wiiig  are  some  of  the  ipost  noteworthy :  Rdmische 
OtKhkkte  (BerL  1811-1882,  3  vols.;  2d  ed.  1827-1842; 
1898,  1853);  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated by  J.  C  Hare  and  C  Thirlwall,  and  the  third  by 
Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Schmitz : — Grundzugejur  die 
Vnfattumg  Niederlands  (Berl  1832)  -.—Griech,  Herom- 
getckieJUe  (Uamb.  1842),  written  for  his  sou  Marcus : — 
the  Kleme  ki^riiche  und  phiMogitcke  Schtyflen  (Bonn, 
1828-1843,  2  vols.)  contain  his  introductory  lectures 
on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  had 
appeared  in  the  <' Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy." 
Berides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays  on  philolog- 
ical, historical,  and  archeological  questions,  Niebuhr  co- 
operated with  Bekker  and  other  learned  annotators  in 
re-editing  Scnptore9  hittoruB  ByianHnat;  he  also  dis- 
covered hitherto  unprinted  fragments  of  classical  an- 
tlMra,  tA,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's  Oratiotu  and  portions 
of  (vaius,  published  the  Intcriptiones  /^ubientes  (Rome, 
1821),  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Rkevmckt 
Mnaevmjwr  Philoloffie,  and  other  literary  journals  and 
sodftiea  of  Germany. 

It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  and  de- 
tightfui  penon  than  Barthold  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
been ;  there  are  few  of  whom  we  have  read  who  have 
combined  so  falaroeless  a  character  and  so  amiable  a 
disposition  with  such  boundless  acquirements  and  such 
bcilliant  intellectual  qualities.  His  Hitiory  of  Rome  is 
perhaptf  the  most  original  historical  work  that  this  age 
has  pmdooed.  To  understand  what  he  has  done  in  this 
work,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  state  of  knowledge 
oo  tbe  subject  before  hi»  time,  and  not  go  so  far  as  the 
stricter  sort  of  sceptical  critics,  like  e.  g.  the  late  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
Niebubr's  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  Roman  history 
out  of  such  legendary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  fiulure.  The  disjointed  ruins  had  lain  for  ages 
in  a  confused  heap,  though  there  was  hardly  a  chUd  in 
Europe  who  was  not  familiar  with  their  rode  outlines, 
and  mnny  a  skilful  and  laborious  workman  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  reduce  them  to  symmetry  and  order. 
Niefcnbr,  by  a  aeries  of  combinations  which  will  appear 
most  aarprising  to  those  who  a^  best  capable  of  ap- 
prvciAting  works  of  genius,  succeeded  in  reconstructing 
finmi  tbe  scattered  fragments  a  stately  fabric,  which,  if 


it  is  not  identical  with  the  original  structure,  is  at  least 
almost  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.    Macaulay  ap- 
proved of  Niebuhr's  theory,  and  Or.  Arnold  professed 
never  to  venture  to  differ  from  him  except  where  he 
manifestly  had  evidence  not  accessible  tu  Niebuhr.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as  some 
have  done,  that  Niebuhr  was  a  sceptic  whose  sole  delight 
was  to  render  insecure  the  basis  of  historical  evidence. 
He  has  actually  done  more  than  any  other  student  of 
antiquity  towards  extracting  truth  and  certainty  from 
the  misty  and  mystical  legends  of  early  tradition,  and 
towards  substituting  rational  conviction  for  irrational 
credulity.   The  great  object  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self in  all  his  philological  speculations  was  to  reproduce 
a  true  image  of  the  past  by  getting  rid  of  the  deceitful 
influence  of  the  present.    This  view  he  often  expresses 
in  very  plain  terms.    Thus,  he  says  in  his  introductory 
lecture  on  Roman  history  {Kleine  Schrifien^  p.  93),  "As 
there  is  nothing  which  Eastern  nations  find  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican  constitu- 
tion, as  the  people  of  Hindfistan  cannot  be  induced  to 
regard  the  East  India  Company  as  an  associstion  of 
proprietors,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sovereign, 
just  80  is  it  with  even  the  acutest  of  the  modems  when 
they  study  ancient  history,  unless  they  have  contrived 
by  critical  and  philological  studies  to  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  their  habitual  associations.''     In  a  letter  to 
count  Adam  Moltke,  he  exclaims  (fjebenmackrichtenj  ii, 
91),  **0h  how  people  would  cherish  philology  did  they 
but  know  how  delightfully  it  enables  us  to  recall  to  life 
the  fairest  periods  of  antiquity.     Reading  is  the  most 
trifling  part  of  it;  the  chief  business  is  to  domesticate' 
ourselves  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  most  different  pe- 
riods. Would  that  I  could  write  history  so  viAndly  as  to 
discriminate  what  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  so 
develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that  every  one, 
when  he  heard  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Thn- 
cydides  or  Polybios,  or  a  Roman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or 
Tacitus,  might  be  able  to  form  a  dear  and  adequate  idea 
of  what  he  was."    The  very  existence  of  such  a  general 
design  presumes  a  lively  fancy  and  active  imagination ; 
but  though  these  are  qualities  often  possessed  by  shallow 
and  superficial  persons,  they  are  very  rarely  combined 
with  that  extensive  and  minute  learning  for  which  Nie- 
buhr was  distinguished.     The  range  of  his  acquisitions 
was  really  wonderful.     In  tbe  words  of  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers,  **  While  his  horison  was  ever  widening 
before  him,  it  never  sunk  out  of  sight  behind  him ; 
what  he  possessed  he  always  retained;  what  he  once 
knew  became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and 
instrument  of  acquiring  more  knowledge;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  examples  of  men  gifted  with  a  memory 
so  tenacious  as  to  seem  incapable  of  forgetting  any- 
thing, who  at  the  same  time  have  had  an  intellect  so 
vigorous  as  in  no  degree  to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled 
by  the  weight  of  their  learning,  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  kept  it  in  orderly  amy,  and  made  it  min- 
ister continually  to  the  plastic  energy  of  thought" 
{PhiloL  Mvs,  i,  271).    Some  abatements  must,  however, 
be  made  from  this  general  eulogy.     While  Niebuhr's 
great  work  has  been  neglected  or  censured,  with  equal 
injustice,  by  persons  who  have  been  too  indolent  to  en- 
counter the  labor  of  studying  it  or  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  method  of  critical  investigation  which 
the  author  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all 
Niebuhr's  results,  to  adopt  whatever  he  has  written, 
and  sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established  truths  as- 
sertions unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  opposed 
by  express  testimony.     Some  recent  German  writers 
have  indeed  taken  a  middle  course;  they  adopt  the 
general  views  and  critical  method  of  the  historian,  but 
thev  find  much  in  the  details  that  is  defective  or  er- 
roneous.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  Niebuhr,  and  his  power  of  combining  and  con- 
structing, sometimes  led  him  to  form  a  compete  theory 
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before  he  bad  examined  all  the  evidence;  one  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
creations,  he  sometimes  extracts  «  meaning  from  a 
passage  which  the  words  do  not  contain,  and  at  other 
times  arbitrarily  rejects  evidence  when  it  interferes  with 
his  own  hypothesis.  It  b  true  that  this  same  power 
and  bis  intuitive  sagacity  have  sometimes  enabled  him 
to  supply  a  link  in  a  chain  when  all  direct  evidence 
was  wanting,  and  the  certainty  of  his  conjectures  in 
such  cases  is  at  once  felt  by  the  symmetry  and  consist- 
cncy  which  they  impart  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
theory. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  Niebuhr's  style  is  very 
faulty.  It  is  generally  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and 
though  eloquent  passages  and  striking  descriptions  are 
found  here  and  there,  it  wants  that  sustained  dignity 
which  we  mark  in  the  writings  of  some  other  dis- 
tinguished historians.  He  occasionally,  txM,  betrays 
very  crude  and  ill-formed  opinions  on  the  internal  pol- 
ity of  other  countries :  witness  his  remarks  on  the  rel- 
ative position  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  with  all 
the  drawbacks  which  the  most  rigorous  criticism  can 
exact,  the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  his  char- 
acter and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  unmixed  admir- 
ation. He  was,  in  fact,  a  rare  combination  of  the  man 
(if  business,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  he 
had  had  no  other  claim  to  celebrity,  he  would  have  de- 
served to  be  mentioned  among  the  general  linguists 
whose  attainments  have  from  time  to  time  astonished 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  was  recognised  as  the  chief  of 
philologists  in  the  most  learned  countr}-  of  Europe.  A 
very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of  living  has  been 
given  by  the  late  professor  Sandford,  who  visited  him 
at  I)onn  in  1829  (see  BlachooocTs  Magazine  for  Jan. 
1888,  p.  90  sq.) ;  a  warm  testimony  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  character  and  the  gtNnlness  of  bis  heart  is  furnish- 
ed by  Lieber  in  his  Beminucences  of  Niebukr;  and  we 
see  the  whole  man  in  all  hb  relations,  social,  literary, 
and  political,  in  the  highly  interesting  collection  of  hb 
letters,  edited  by  Madame  Hensler  (^/jebamtachrichten 
uber  Barthold  Georg  Nitbuhr^  au»  Brie/en  deuelben^  etc 
(Hamburg,  1838,  etc),  or  even  more  completely  in  Miss 
Wink  worth's  admirable  translation  of  that  work  (with 
important  additions  and  valuable  essays  by  Bunsen,  etc. 
(8  vols.  1852).  See  also  Blacktaood's  Magazme,  1852, 
i,d428q.;  1856,1,244-261;  1860,  i,  546;  1868,  ii,  290, 291; 
kdinburgh  Review,  Ixxix,  art.  i;  xcvi,  p.  49  sq.;  The 
(Lond.)  Quar.  Rev,  Iv,  126  sq.;  We^tmingter  Rev.  Dec. 
1843;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  1852;  For.  Qu.  Rev.  Jane, 
1828;  July,  1831;  Frater^a  Magazine,  July  and  Dec 
1852 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  April,  1823 ;  LitieWs  Living  Age, 
May  9, 1846,  art.  v ;  April  3, 1852,  art.  ix;  Sept.  4, 1852, 
art.  i;  Nov.  20, 1852,  art.  vii;  Harper^s  Magazine,  Dec 
1873,  p.  63  sq. ;  Kitgliah  Cgdop.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Niebahr,  Karsten,  a  dbtingubhed  Geiman  trav- 
eller in  the  Orient,  noted  for  hb  valuable  contributions 
to  the  modem  researches  of  Oriental  customs,  etc., 
was  bom  at  Ludingwortb,  in  the  duchy  of  Lanenbnrg, 
March  17,  1733,  of  humble  but  worthy  parentage.  Hb 
early  educational  advantages  were  rather  limited,  but 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  kept  him  busy  in  study,  even 
while  employed  aa  a  tiUer  of  the  soiL  He  was  especially 
fond  of  mathematics,  and  achieved  such  success  in  the 
study  of  geometry  that  he  was  considered  competent 
to  till  the  position  of  land-surveyor  in  his  native  dis- 
tricL  The  little  income  secured  from  thb  position  he 
laid  out  in  books,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good  Ubrazv  fitted 
himself  for  the  universitv.  He  was  admitted  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  there  studied  until,  in  1756  or  1757,  he  was 
offered  a  place  in  the  corps  of  Hanoverian  engineers. 
About  1760  he  entered  the  Danbh  service,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  offered  employment  by  the  Danbh 
government  in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Arabia,  which 
was  then  going  out  at  the  expense  of  that  government 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  Biblical  knowledge,  es- 
pecially of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures.  The  project 
originally  contemplated  only  the  mission  of  a  single 


Arabic  scholar,  but  it  was  finally  extended  to  include 
a  mathematician  for  purposes  of  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical observation  (and  for  thb  place  Nlebuhr  was 
chosen),  a  naturalbt,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician. 
Nlebuhr  delayed  the  expedition  eighteen  months  in 
order  to  tit  himself  properly  for  the  task,  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  this  step  was  tmly  proper,  for  he  alone 
lived  to  return  from  the  expedition,  and  from  him  alone 
we  have  obtained  the  valuable  results  of  that  liberal 
act  of  the  Danbh  king,  Frederic  Y,  and  hb  learned 
minister,  count  von  Bemstorff — most  noble  patrons  of 
learning.  The  other  members  of  the  expedition  to 
which  Niebuhr  belonged  were  the  noted  Orientalist  of 
that  day,  professor  Frederick  Christian  von  Haven,  Pe- 
ter Fomkil  as  naturalbt,  Chrbtilm  Charles  Cramer  as 
physician,  and  George  William  Baurenfeind  aa  painter 
or  draughtsman.  By  the  royal  instructions  for  the  ex- 
pedition, a  perfect  equality  was  establbhed  among  the 
five  members;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  every 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  their  course  by  plurality 
of  voices,  or,  if  votes  should  be  equal,  by  lot.  They 
sailed  from  Copenhagen  in  January,  1761,  in  a  frigate 
of  the  Danbh  royal  navy,  and  arrived,  not  without 
some  accidents,  at  Constantinople,  whence,  after  a  short 
residence,  the  travellers  proceeded  in  a  merchant  vessel 
to  Alexandria,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  reached  Cairo  in 
November,  1761.  HaHng  carefully  explored  the  Pyra- 
mids and  other  antiquities  of  Lower  Egypt,  th^  croaned 
the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Saez,  embarked  at  that 
port  in  an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  Loheia,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  the  destined  seat  of  their  missiiHi,  in  December, 
1762.  They  crossed  the  country,  mounted  on  aases, 
the  usual  conveyance,  and,  alter  visiting  several  places 
of  interest,  finally  arrived  pt  Mocha,  where  the  philol- 
ogist Von  Haven  unfortunately  died,  in  May,  1763. 
The  surviving  travellers,  proceeding  from  thence  to 
Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were  favorably  received  by 
the  im&m;  but  they  had  meanwhile  lost  another  of 
their  nnmber,  the  naturalist  Forskkl,  who  died  on  the 
road.  Hb  companions  returning  to  Mocha,  there  era- 
barked  in  an  Englbh  vessel  for  Bombay,  on  the  voyage 
to  which  place  the  painter  Baurenfeind  expired ;  and  at 
Bombay  Niebuhr  had  the  affliction  of  burying  the  last 
of  hb  fellow-travellere,  the  physician  Cramer.  The 
fact  is  admitted  bv  Niebuhr  that  hb  ill-fated  friends 
persisted  in  living  after  the  European  manner  ander 
the  burning  sun  of  Arabia;  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  they  lost  their  lives  through  that  disregard  to 
necessary  habits  of  abstinence  for  which  the  Danes  in 
their  tropical  colonies  are  remarkable,  even  above  all 
other  people.  Niebuhr  himself,  who  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  illness  with  the  rest  of  hb  party,  after  their 
decease  adopted  the  same  diet  as  the  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  thenceforth 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  Sailing  from  Bombay,  he 
visited  Persia,  including  the  mins  of  Persepolb;  as- 
cended the  Euphrates;  proceeded  by  way  of  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo  to  the  Syrian  coast;  embarked  for  Cyprus, 
returned  from  that  bland  to  the  continent;  saw  Jerusa- 
lem and  Damascus;  passed  through  Aleppo,  and  over 
Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople ;  and  finally  returned  to 
Copenhagen  in  November,  1767.  Niebuhr  was  wel- 
comed in  Denmark  as  he  deserved.  The  govemment 
undertook  at  its  chai^  the  engraving  of  all  the  plates 
of  hb  travels,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  him  as  a 
free  gift ;  and  he  was  left  to  publbh  the  restUt  of  his 
labors  at  his  own  cost  and  for  his  own  profit.  Resolving 
to  commence  with  the  description  of  Arabia,  he  print- 
ed, in  the  year  1772,  his  volume  under  the  title  Be' 
schreibung  von  A  rabien,  and  it  became  the  text-book  of 
every  writer,  from  the  hbtorian  Gibbon  almost  down 
to  the  present  day,  whoever  has  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  aspect  of  that  country.  The 
depth  of  research,  the  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  the 
accuracy  of  detail  which  it  exhibits  on  the  geography 
of  Arabia,  and  the  enduring  character  and  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  rendered  thb  work  of  Niebuhr 
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cliwical.     He  has  Bometimes  been  compared,  and  the 
cumpariacHi  is  just  and  appropriate,  with  the  hiAtorian 
(ff  UalicamaflSUB :  both  timvellen  were  characterized  by 
accuracy  of  obeenration,  strict  yeradty,  and  a  simpUc- 
itv  of  narrative  which  art  alone  can  never  attain.    The 
appearance  of  this  worlc  was  followed  in  1774-78  by  two 
vulumes  of  equal  merit  and  interest,  narrating  his  Eeuen 
in  Arabien  tmd  den  angraxaatdtn  Landtm,    To  these 
volumes  it  was  his  intention  to  add  a  third,  enriched 
with  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  and  Turkish  empire,  and  containing 
his  astronomical  observations ;  but  some  causes,  not  suf- 
ficiently explained,  delayed  this  publication,  until  a  fire, 
which  in  1795  destroyed  the  king's  palace  at  Copenha- 
vstn,  and  with  it  the  original  i^tes  both  of  his  pub- 
lifihed  and  unedited  works,  put  an  end  to  the  design. 
The  third  volume  was,  however,  pablished  in  1887,  ow- 
ing to  the  liberality  of  the  bookseller  Perthes  of  Ham- 
borg,  and  the  affection  of  Niebuhr's  family,  particularly 
of  his  daughter,  under  the  dtle  of  Rdaebeackrtibung  naeh 
A  rabieH  und  amdem  umliegendfn  Ldndem,     It  contains 
bis  remarks  on  Aleppo,  his  voyage  to  Cypras,  and  his 
visit  to  JafEs  and  Jerusalem,  his  return  to  Aleppo,  and 
journey  thence  through  Koniyeh  to  Constantinople,  and 
an  abridged  account  of  his  route  through  Bulgaria,  Wal- 
lachia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  to  Denmark.    After  the 
publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  travels  he  con- 
tributed to  a  German  periodical  journal,  among  other 
fiapera,  two  on  the  Jnterior  of  Africa  and  the  Political 
and  MiUtarff  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,    His  princi- 
pal works,  which  were  published  in  German  at  Copen- 
hagen, have  been  translated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht.    Niebuhr  himself 
likewise  edited  aixl  published,  in  his  usual  generous 
apirit,  at  bis  own  cost,  aome  of  the  reports  of  his  travel- 
ling companions.    He  lived  for  a  long  period  after  his 
letom,  and  even  at  one  time  projected  an  expedition 
into  Africa ;  but  his  wife  dissuaded  him  from  the  proj- 
ect, and  he  retired  to  quiet  life  in  the  little  village  of 
If eldorl^  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  civil  func- 
tionary.    It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  Bar- 
tbold  Georg  was  bom  to  him.     (See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle.)    Rarsten  Niebuhr  died  April  26,  1815,  leaving 
the  character  of  being  at  once  one  of  the  roost  truthful 
and  scientifically  exact  travellers  of  modem  times.    See 
Brif.  and  For.' Rev.  1848,  p.  480  aq.;  1844,  p.  83  sq.; 
BttUcal  Repository,  vol.  viii ;  Christian  Examiner^  1852, 
p.  413  sq.;  KngUsk  Cpdopadin;  and  the  biographical 
sketch  published  by  his  son  (Kiel,  1817).    (J.  H.  W.) 

medezmeyer,  Louis,  a  musical  composer,  who 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  devotion  to  the  cultivation 
of  sacred  music,  was  bom  April  27, 1802,  in  Nyon,  can- 
ton of  Tand,  Switzerland.  Hb  father,  a  native  of 
Wurtxburg,  had  settled  and  married  in  Switzerland; 
himself  gifted  with  much  natural  talent  for  music,  he 
was  the  first  teacher  of  his  son.  The  latter,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Vienna,  where  he 
received  for  two  years  lessons  upon  the  piano  from  Mos- 
cheles,  and  in  composition  from  Forster.  After  having 
published  in  that  city  several  of  his  essays,  consisting 
of  morceaux  for  the  piano,  he  went  to  Rome,  continued 
there  the  study  of  composition  under  the  direction  of 
FSoravanti,  master  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Naples,  where  Zingarelli  undertook  the 
amplecion  of  his  musical  education.  It  was  during  his 
sojoom  at  Naples  that  the  young  artist  wrote  his  first 
opeia,  entitled  //  Reo  per  amore^  Niedermeyer  had 
oonoelved  the  idea  of  founding,  like  the  ancient  insti- 
tution created  by  Choron  under  the  Restoration,  and 
aupprcBBcd  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution  of  1880,  a 
school  for  religious  music,  designed  to  form — by  the 
study  of  the  chefs^cewres  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
16tb^  17th,  and  18th  centmries— singers,  organists,  chap- 
d-maaters,  and  composers  of  sacred  music  With  the 
support  of  Fortool,  then  minister  of  public  instruction 
Hftd  of  wonhip,  he  obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  state, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1858  he  opened  his  school. 


associating  with  himself  M.  Dietsch  as  inspector  of 
studies.  This  establishment,  situated  in  Paris,  and  in 
which  literary  education  is  placed  on  a  level  with  mu- 
sical studies,  soon  began  to  prosper  and  produce  distin- 
guished subjects,  which  have  been  placed  in  difierent 
cathedrals  or  churches  of  France,  ConstanUy  occupied 
from  that  time  with  the  cares  claimed  by  his  school, 
Niedermeyer  neglected  nothing  which  could  contribute 
to  improve  education.  It  is  thus  that,  dissatisfied  with 
the  wholly  arbitrary  manner  in  which  church  music  is 
generally  accompanied,  he  published  in  1855,  in  collab- 
oration with  M.  J.  d*Ortigne,a  Traitt  daccompagnemeiU 
da  fdaitifchant,  founded  upon  new  principles,  which  soon 
circulated  throughout  France  and  in  foreign  countries. 
It  was  also  with  the  design  of  propagating  among  all 
classes  a  taste  for  good  religious  music  that  he  estab- 
lished in  1856  the  journal  La  Alaitrise^  the  direction  of 
which  he  abandoned  in  1858;  now  intrusted  to  M. 
d^Ortigne.  He  was  occupied  with  a  large  work  upon 
organ  accompaniment  for  church  music,  which  was 
soon  to  appear,  when  death  suddenly  came,  on  March 
14, 1861.  This  composer,  whose  talent  has  more  than 
one  trait  of  resemUance  with  that  of  Schubert,  has  pro- 
duced, besides  many  pieces  of  detached  song,  some  very 
remarkable  melodies.  We  have  also  several  masses  by 
Niederm^er,  and  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  religioiw 
music  for  singing  and  for  the  organ.  In  the  music  that 
be  has  written  for  the  pisno,  we  remark  particularly  a 
brilliant  rondo  with  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  fan- 
tasias, airs  varied  upon  themes  by  Rossini,  Weber,  Mey- 
erbeer, Bellini,  etc.  See  F^tis,  Biographie  ttniterseUe 
des  Musiciens;  Castil-Blaze,  VAcademie  impericUe  de 
AfusiCf  Histoire  Uttiraire,  musicaley  etc ;  Yapereau,  /?tc- 
tioimaire  universel  des  CorUemporains ;  Doruments  par^ 
ticuliers. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghtiratef  xxxviii,  41. 

Niedner,  Christiah  Wilhei^m,  D.IX,  a  noted 
German  theologian,  distinguished  especially  as  a  Church 
historian,  was  bom  August  9,  1797,  at  Oberwinkel,  in 
Saxony,  and  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic,  where  he  b^an  his  studies  in  1816. 
In  1829  he  was  honored  by  his  alma  mater  with  a  pro- 
fessorship in  theology,  and  he  held  that  position  until 
I860,  when  he  removed  to  the  Wittenbeig  high  school. 
In  1869  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
the  university  at  Berlin,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
councillor  of  the  Brandenbw^  Consistory.  He  died 
Aug.  18, 1866.  Few  men  of  recent  date  have  done  so 
much  for  histraical  theology  as  F^f.  Niedner.  He 
labored  unceasingly  with  trae  Christian  devotion  to  se- 
cure evei^'where  the  genuine  historical  evidence,  and  for 
this  purpose  even  founded  a  magazine,  the  ZeOschr^ 
fitr  historische  theologie^  in  1846,  which  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1876  was  discontinued.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Lehrhudi  d,  christL  Kirchengesdu  (Leips.  1846,  and 
often ;  new  edition  prepared  just  before  his  death  [BerL 
1866,  8vo]),  which  is  something  between  a  text-book 
and  a  manual,  presenting  not  merely  a  dry  collection  of 
thoughts,  but  an  abundance  of  elementary  views  of  in- 
dividual subjects.  He  has  also  published  several  small 
text-books  on  Church  history.,  history  of  doctrines,  and 
history  of  philosophy,  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  the 
thorough  scholarship  they  evince.    (JL  H.  W.) 

Niello-work  (1.  e.  BUtdc  work,  from  Latin  Nigel- 
lum)  is  the  technical  term  for  a  method  of  ornamenting 
metal  plates  in  imitation  of  pencil  drawing,  by  engrav- 
ing the  surface,  and  mbbinji:  in  a  black  or  colored  com- 
position, so  as  to  fill  up  the  incised  lines,  and  give  eflfert 
to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this 
art  was  originated ;  Byzantine  works  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury still  exist  to  attest  its  early  employment  This  art 
must  have  been  known  at  quite  an  early  date  in  Chris- 
tian cultive.  The  monk  Theophilus  speaks  of  it,  and 
the  patriarch  Nicephoras  of  Constantinople  sent,  in  811, 
to  pope  Leo  two  jewels  adorned  with  niello.  Marseilles 
was  eminent  in  this  art  during  the  reigns  of  Clovis  II 
and  Dagobert.    As  an  art  it  is  claimed  to  have  been 
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brought  to  high  perfection  at  Florence,  and  was  prac- 
ticed by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  finest  works  of  this 
kind  bek)ug  probably  to  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, when  remarkable  excellence  in  drawing  and  group- 
ing minute  figures  in  these  metal  pictures  was  attained 
by  Maso  di  Finiguerra,  an  eminent  painter,  and  student 
of  Ghiberti  and  Msasacio.  In  the  hands  of  this  artist 
it  gave  rise  to  copper-plate  engraving,  and  hence  much 
interest  attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine 
specimens  of  this  art  are  rare,  some  of  those  by  Fini- 
guerra are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the  black  pig- 
ment in  the  lines  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  silver.  Those  of  his 
works  best  known  are  some  elaborately  beautiful  pat- 
tines  wrought  by  htm  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizia,  and  some  are 
in  various  private  collections.  In  the  collection  of  Or- 
namental Art  at  South  Kensington  there  are  no  less 
than  seventeen  specimens  of  niello  -  work«  See  Wal- 
cott,  Sacred  Archaohgy,  s.v.;  Elmes,  DicU  of  the  Fine 
A  rtSf  8.  V. 

Nielaon,  Hauqs.    See  Hauos. 

Niem.    See  Dietrich  of  Nisai. 

Nlemeyer,  August  Hkrmann,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
German  theologian  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Halle 
Sept.  1, 1754.  He  began  the  study  of  theology  in  1771 ; 
became  private  tutor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
his  alma  mater,  the  university  of  his  native  place, 
in  1777;  then  successively  professor  extraordinary  and 
inspector  of  the  seminarists  of  the  theological  facultv 
in  1779;  ordinary  professor  and  inspector  in  1784;  and 
finally  chancellor  and  rector  perpetuus  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1808.  He  resigned  the  la«t-named  office  at  the 
reorganization  of  the  university,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  liberation,  but  remained  its  chancellor  until  his 
death,  June  7,  18*28.  He  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  university  during  the  wars,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  contributed  most  to  its  reorganization.  As  a  theo- 
logian, at  a  time  when  scientific  theology  did  not  yet 
exist,  he  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ration- 
alists, but  his  was  a  mild  and  sincere  rationalism.  Says 
Hagenbach, "  He  combined  a  mild  type  of  piety  with 
noble  humanity"  (Ch.  Bist,  ISth  and  {9th  Cent,  ii,  108). 
As  a  writer  he  was  very  prolific,  having  composed  and 
published  a  large  number  of  theological  and  educational 
works;  but  they  are  now  laid  aside  on  account  of  their 
want  of  system,  and  are  merely  mentioned  in  treatises 
on  the  history  of  modem  theology.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  works  is  Theologiseke  EneydopSdie  «.  Me- 
thodologies etn  gicherer  Weffweiter/,  angehende  Theoloffen^ 
etc  (Leips.  1830,  8vo).  Among  the  othen  we  notice 
Charaherittik  der  Bibel  (HaUe,  1776-1782,  6  vols.  8vo; 
6th  ed.  1880),  an  excellent  work  in  its  day,  and  one  that 
won  for  Niemeyer  when  yet  a  young  man  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  called  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits, but  which  has  been  much  surpassed  since : — Hand- 
huehf.  ehristL  Beligion$lehrer  (Halle,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo; 
6th  ed.  1827) :  —  Grundadtze  d,  Eniehung  u.  d,  Unter- 
richti  (Halle,  1796,  8  vols.  8vo;  9th  ed.  1884-6):— and 
especially  his  GeiatUche  Lieder^  Oratorien  u.  rermischfe 
Gedichte  (Halle,  1814,  8vo),  which,  though  not  of  the 
highest  flight,  are  distinguished  for  their  simple  hearti- 
ness. See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie,  x,  827 ;  Darling, 
Cydop,  Bibliographica,  ii,  2202 ;  Pierer,  Univer9al'T.,eX' 
ikon,  xl,  942 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxviii,  61 ; 
and  especially  Jacobs  u.  Gruber,  2ur  Erinnerung  an  Nie- 
nieger's  Uben  und  Wirken  (Halle,  1830) ;  Rein,  Ertttner- 
ungen  (1841);  Fritzsch,  Ueber  des  verewigten  A»U.Nie- 
meger's  leben  (1828).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nieremberg(ius),  John  Eusbbius  of,  a  learned 
Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Madrid  about  1690.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  but  afterwards 
became  a  Jesuit.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  order  on 
a  mission  to  some  part  of  Castile,  and  on  his  return  to 
Madrid  became  professor  in  the  college.  In  1642  he 
gave  up  teaching  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  died 


April  7, 1668.  He  wrote  Obrat  g  diat,  manual  de  aetUy- 
ret  g  principeM  (Madrid,  1628, 1641, 4to) : — SigalUm,  nos 
de  gapientia  mgihica,  lib.  viti  (ibid.  1629, 8vo) : —  Vida  de 
S.  Ignado  (ibid.  1631,  8vo),  often  reprinted : — De  adth' 
raiione  m  epiritu  et  tferitate,  libu  iv  (Antwerp,  1631) : — 
De  arte  voluntatia,  lib.  vi  (Lyons,  1631, 8vo;  transL  into 
French  by  L.  Videl  [Paris,  1667, 4to])  :^Vida  dirina  y 
candno  real  para  la  perfection  (Madrid,  1688;  transL 
into  Latin  by  Martin  Sibenius) : — Practica  del  oatedtmo 
Romano  g  doctrina  ChriaHana  (ibid.  1640 ;  traoaL  into 
Italian) :  —  theopoUtiau,  give  hrevie  ehtddaiio  et  ro- 
twnale  dinnorum  operuin  atque  providentitB  kumana 
(Antwerp,  1641, 8vo) : — Prodigio  del  amor  divino  gjinexa 
de  Dioe  con  loe  hombree  (Madrid,  1641,  4to) : — Utromaia 
Sacne  Scriptum  (Lyons,  1642,  foL): — Corona  virtuoea 
g  viriud  coronata,  eive  de  virtttiibue  inprincipe  reguisitit 
(Madrid,  1648, 4to) : — De  la  devocion  g  patroci$no  de  S, 
Miguel,  protector  de  Etpatla  (ibid.  1643,  4to) : — Doc- 
trina ascetica  (Lyons,  1643,  foL) : — Causa  g  remedio  de 
los  males  publicos  (Madrid,  1642, 8vo) : — Lm  curiosaJUo- 
tofia  g  teaoro  de  maravillaa  de  la  naturaleza  (ibid.  1643, 
4to): — Claroe  varones  de  la  compaiiia  de  Jesus  (ibid. 
1643, 4  vols.  foL;  Alonso  de  Andrada  added  2  vols,  to 
it  in  1666): — Gloria  de  8.  Ignado  g  de  S.  Franciseo 
Xavier  (ibid.  1646,  foL) : — Tratado  de  la  constancia  en  la 
viriud  (ibid.  1647, 4to)  -^Epistola  (ibid.  1649)  i-^Imita- 
cion  de  Chritto  de  Thomas  de  Kenans  (Antwerp,  1660, 
8vo) : —  V^ida  del  B.  Francisco  de  Borfa,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  that  writer  which  he  published 
(Madrid,  1661, 8  vols,  fol.) : — IM  immacukUa  conceptione 
Virginis  Maria  (Valence,  1663,  4to)'. — Difereneiu  de 
la  temporal  g  etemo  (Madrid,  1664,  24mo ;  transL  into 
Arabic  by  P.  Froroage): — Trophtea  Maiiana,  lib.  vi 
(Antwerp,  1666,  foL)  i—Cielo  estellado  de  Maria  (Ma- 
drid, 1666,  foL) : — Exoeptvmes  concilU  Tridentmi  pro  om- 
nimoda  puriiaie  Deipara  expensi  (Antwerp,  1666,  8vo), 
eto.  See  Sotwell,  BibL  Script,  soc,  Jesu;  Antonio, 
Nova  BibL  Hispana,  i,  686;  Moreri,  Grand  Diet,  l/ist,; 
Franckenau,  BM,  Hispana,  p.  3 19 ;  Cuvier,  Bist.  des  Sci- 
ences Naturelles,  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gensrale, 
xxxviii,  69  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Niethammer,  Frikderich-Emmanuel,  a  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1766,  at  Beilstein  in  Wtlrtem- 
berg.  Nominated  in  1793  professor  of  philoeophy  and 
theology  in  Jena,  he  received  in  1803  a  chair  in  the 
high  school  at  WUrzburg;  in  1807  became  a  member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instmction  in  Munich; 
was  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  that  city,  and  obtained  in  1829  the  position  of 
first  counsellor  of  the  Superior  Consistory.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  hb  stmggle  against  the  intro- 
duction of  principles  exclusively  utilitarian  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  He  died  in  1846.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Versuch  einer  A  bleiiung  des  moralischen  Ges^zes 
aus  den  Formen  der  reinen  Vemun/t  (Jena,  1793): — 
Ueber  Religion  als  Wissenschaft  (Neustrelitz,  1795)  :— 
Versuch  einer  Begrundung  des  vemunf)7na»sigen  Ojfen- 
barungsghubens  (Leipsic,  1798): — Der  Streit  des  Phi- 
lanthropismus  und  Bumanismns  (Jena,  1808) : — Philn- 
sophisches  Journal  (Jena,  1796-1800,  10  vols.) ;  from 
the  fifth  volume,  conjointly  with  Fichte. — Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog.  Genirale,  xxxviii,  61. 

Nieto,  David  ben-Pikchas  (or,  as  his  full  name  is, 
Signer  Hachadtam  R.  David  Netto  Rab  del  KehiUn  Ke- 
dosha  de  Londres),  a  Jewish  savant,  noted  as  a  philos- 
opher, physician,  poet,  mathematician,  astronomer,  his- 
torian, and  theologian  of  extraordinary  ability,  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  was  bom  at  Venice,  Italy,  in  1664. 
He  practiced  medicine  at  Leghorn,  occasionally  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue.  While  there  he  wrote  in  Italian 
a  work  entitled  Pasoalogia,  a  disquisition  on  ibe  pas- 
chal festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  dilTerenoes  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  the  time  of  Kaater,  and 
between  them  and  the  synagogue  on  that  of  the  Pass- 
over.   This  book  he  dedicated  to  the  ^'Altesxa  Kever* 
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nidiMiiiw  di  Francesco  Maria  Gardinale  de  Medid.** 
The  fftme  of  his  talents  led  the  ooogregation  of  London 
to  invite  him  to  be  their  head  in  the  place  of  Jacob 
Abendana  (q.  ▼.).  Nieto  accepted  the  call|  and  arrived 
St  London  in  1701.  In  1704  he  published  a  theological 
treatise  on  IHtwe  Providence^  or  Dialogues  on  the  Uni- 
vermtl  Law  of  Nature,  In  1718  he  published  a  Jewish 
Calemiary  entitled  D*iri3;b  na*ta.  In  Hebrew  he  pub- 
lished his  I'n  nsr  m  TbM,  le.  The  Fire  of  the  Law, 
impugning  the  doctrine  of  R.  Nehemiah  Chajun:— rA« 
Bod  qfJudffmeni  (yi  hl^p),  or  second  part  of  the  Ku- 
tan,  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  oral  law  (Engl 
tiansL  by  Laz.  Low  [London,  1842]) :— a  contribution 
to  the  hisuify  of  the  Inquisition,  Notieuu  reoondiUu 
jr  patthumoM  dd  proeedimiento  de  Uu  Inquieicione  de 
KtpaMa  jf  Portugal,  etc. :— and,  besides  some  pulpit  dis- 
oounes,  and  A  Rtpfy  to  the  Sermon  qf  the  A  txhbUhop 
of  Crtmganor  at  the  auto- da- f4  at  Lisbon  in  1705, 
he  wrote  among  other  polemical  pieces  one  against 
the  doctrines  of  Sabbathai  Zewi,  who  at  that  time,  as 
one  of  a  succession  of  impostors  of  the  same  class,  had 
been  making  a  sensation  among  the  Jews  as  a  pretender 
to  the  Messiahship.  Kieto  died  in  1728.  That  he  was 
a  veiy  learned  man  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  of  one 
of  the  funeral  sermons  which  were  delivered  at  bis 
gnvc^  wherein  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  theologo  sublime, 
asbio  profundo,  medico  uisigne,  astiunomo  francoeo,  po- 
eta  doloe,  pregador  facundo,  logico  arguto,  physico  en- 
genhooo,  rhetorico  fluente,  author  Jucundo,  nas  lenguas 
promptly  bistorias  notorioso,  posto  que  tanto  em  ponoo, 
a  guy  se  encerra,  qne  e  muito,  e  pauco,  em  morte  ha 
pouca  terra.**  See  Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  83  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dkkmario  (Ger.  tnmsL),  p.  246  sq.;  Lindo,  BiaL  of  the 
Jetce  in  Spain,  p.  872  sq. ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew 
IMerafure,  p.  472  sq.;  Grata,  Geach,  d.  Juden,  x,  822, 
333,  861 ;  Jost,  6'efcA.  dL  Judenth.  a.  «.  Hekten,  iii,  285; 
Sieioachueider,  Jewish  Literal,  p.  218 ;  Kayserling,  Ge- 
sduehle  d,  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  825  sq.;  Sephardim,  p. 
299,  807 ;  BtbUuthek  fid.  Kanzelredner,  vol  i  (1870), 
Beilage,  p.  9, 17.    (B.P.) 

NieQ'weiityt,  Bernard^  a  learned  Dutch  mathe- 
matician and  philosophical  writer,  was  bora  at  West- 
graafdyk,  in  Holland,  Aug.  10,  1664.  He  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  Church  by  his  parents,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  mathemi^cs.  He  was  one  of  the 
eariy  opponents  of  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  became 
involved  in  discussions  with  Leibnitz,  Beroouilli,  and 
Hermann.  He  died  at  Purmerend  May  80,  1718. 
Among  bis  works,  those  having  a  bearing  on  theology 
are,  A  Rotation  of  Spinoza  (Amst.  1720,  4to),  and 
Ilef  ngt  Gebruik  der  Werett^heachouwingen  (ibid.  1715, 
1720, 1727, 4to).  This  work,  very  well  conceived,  but 
written  in  a  tedious,  diffuse  style,  was  tranriated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  under  the  title  of  The  Christian 
Phihiopher  (Lond.  1719, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  French  trans- 
lation was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  L'i»r- 
utenee  de  Dieu  demonstree  par  les  merveilles  de  la  nature 
(Paris,  1725,  and  Arast.  1760, 4to,  with  numerous  plates), 
and  abn  into  German  by  J.  A.  Segner,  Rechier  Gebrauch 
d.  Weltbetraehtung,  etc  (Jena,  1747,  4to).  This  work 
has  led  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Dr.  Paley 
(q.  v.),  who  stands  accused  of  having  embodied  the 
principal  argument  of  the  Christian  Philosopher  in  his 
Natural  Theology  without  any  acknowledgment.  See 
L* Europe  Savanie,  viii,  894;  BibU  Bremensis,  ii,  856; 
Niceron,  Mhnoires,  vol.  xiii  and  xx;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Cenerale,  xxzviii,  68;  Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  Jan. 
IW9.     (J.N.  P.) 

Ntfeuiitis,  CHRiSTiAir,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bora  at  Sechlingen,  in  Dithmar,  March  11, 1629.  He 
was  soocenively  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  church- 
es of  Corbach,  Eisenberg,  and  Ravensberg.  He  died 
Jane  6, 1689.  We  have  of  his  works,  De  pneumatices 
existaHia  (Rostock,  1655y  AU})v-^Jh  gaUilium  in  Vetere 


Testitmento  ad  regnum  ccelorum  voeaHone  QMd.  1656, 
4to): — Ceuturia  thesium  pansaphioarum  (Giessen,  1668, 
4to) : — Commentarius  inJoannem  AnH-Grotianum  (ibid. 
1668, 1669,  and  1684, 4to)  i—Metaphysica  contractu  (ibid. 
1662,  8vo) : — Ostensio  quod  Carolus  Magnus  in  quam 
plurimis  fidei  cuiioulis  formaliter  non  fuerit  papista 
(Frankfort,  1670, 8vo) : — Carolus  Magnus  exhUnius  con- 
fessor veritatis  evangeliea  in  A  ugustana  confessione  (ibid. 
1679,  8vo):— Jt/s^us  phUosophus  exhibitus  veritatis 
evangeliea  testis  et  corfessor  (ibid.  1688,  8vo) ;  and  a 
large  number  of  theological  dissertations.  See  Molier, 
Cimbria  Hterata,  vol  ii;  Pipping,  Memoriar,  theohgo' 
rum. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnerak,  xxxviii,  72. 

Nifihiem,  in  the  old  Scandinavian  cosmogony,  was 
a  place  consisting  of  nine  worlds,  reserved  for  those  who 
die  of  disease  or  old  age.  Hela,  or  death,  there  exer- 
cises her  despotic  power.  In  the  middle  of  Niflhiem, 
according  to  the  Edda,  lies  the  spring  called  Hierglmir, 
from  which  flow  twelve  rivers.  See  Anderson,  Norse 
MgthiUogg  (Chicago,  1875, 12mo),  p.  187  et  al. 

Nifo  (Lat.  Niphus),  Auoubtuius,  an  Italian  philos- 
opher and  commentator,  was  bora  about  1478  at  Jopoli, 
in  Calabria  (although  he  signed  himself  Seuanus,  as  if 
a  native  of  Sessa).  He  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
studies  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  pateraal 
home  to  escape  ill  treatment.  At  Nsples  he  met  a 
citizen  of  Sessa,  who  took  him  to  his  home  to  be  the 
preceptor  of  his  children.  In  teaching  his  pupils  Nifo 
instructed  himself,  and  later  he  accompanied  them  to 
Padua,  where  he  followed  a  philosophical  course.  He 
next  returned  to  Sessa,  but  shortly  after  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy.  His  celebrity 
commenced  with  a  treaUse,  De  intellectu  et  dtemombus,  in 
which  he  maintained,  following  the  sentiment  of  Aver- 
roes,  that  there  is  but  one  universal  soul,  one -single  in- 
telligence, and  that  no  other  spiritual  substances  exist, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  preside  over  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavens.  These  doctrines,  borrowed  from 
a  vague  Neo-Platonism  —  the  Alexandrine  pantheism 
then  prevalent— Justly  scandalized  the  theologians;  but 
the  bishop  of  Padua  interposed,  and  Nifo  was  left  to 
promise  that  he  would  correct  his  book.  He  afterwards 
proved  his  orthodoxy  by  writing  against  the  philosoph- 
ical treatise  Pomponace,  In  1513  Leo  X  called  him  as 
professor  to  the  academy  at  Rome.  Nifo  was  afterwards 
created  Count  Palatine,  and  received  permission  to  bear 
the  name  and  the  arms  of  the  house  of  the  MedicL 
Several  of  his  works  indeed  are  signed  Augustimts  Ni" 
phus  Mediees,  Notwithstanding  these  favors,  he  did 
not  remain  at  Rome.  He  went  to  teach  at  Pisa,  then  at 
Bologne,  and  finally,  in  1626,  at  Salerao,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centurv.  Niceron  mentions  fortv- 
four  of  his  works,  which  have  scarcely  any  interest  to- 
day; they  consist  largely  of  commentaries  upon  Aris- 
totle and  Averroes.  The  original  treatises  of  Nifo  have 
but  Uttle  more  importance  than  his  commentaries;  it 
will  suffice  to  quote  a  few  of  them :  De  Intellectu  Itbri 
sex  et  de  Dmmombus  Ubri  tree  (Venice,  1508, 1527,  fol. ; 
the  1st  ed.  in  1492) : — De  immortalUate  amma,  advereus 
Petrum  Ponqxmaiium  (ibid.  1518,  1524,  foL) ;  in  this 
work,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Leo  X,  Nifo  has  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate  that,  following  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  the  soul  is  immortal: —  Opuscula  moralia  et 
politica  (Paris,  1645,  4to).  See  Paul  Jove,  Elogia,  No. 
92;  Toppi,  Bibliotheca  Napoleiana;  Naud^,  Notice  sur 
Nifo,  Introduction  to  Opuscula  moralia;  Bayle,  />»o- 
tionnaire,  s.  v. ;  Niceron,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VhiS' 
toire  des  hommes  illustres,  vol.  xviii ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Letteratura  JtaUana,  voL  vii,  pt  i,  p.  840;  Gin- 
giiene,  ffistoire  litUraire  ^Italie, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generate,  xxxviii,  72;  Ueberweg,  Bist.  of  PhUosopl^, 
ii,  13,  467. 

Nigel  or  Elt,  an  English  eedesiastic  of  the  12th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Normandy.  His  uncle  Roger 
was  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  chancellor  of  England,  while 
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bU  brother  Alexander  was  bishop  of  linooln.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  under  Aiiselm  of  Laon.  Appointed 
treasurer  of  king  Henry  I,  he  gained  the  favor  of  that 
prince,  who  at  the  death  of  Hervey  presented  him  with 
the  bishopric  of  Ely.  Nigel  was  subsequently  elected 
by  the  clergy,  but  not  caring  to  assume  the  charge  of 
governing  his  diocese  he  remained  at  court.  English 
ecclesiastical  writers  give  an  unfavorable  account  of  his 
morals.  In  order  to  live  in  grand  style  he  despoiled  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  his  conduct  drew  severe  re- 
bukes from  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury'.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  Stephen  ascended  the  throne,  and 
he  showed  himself  less  partial  to  Nigel,  who  then  took 
part  in  various  conspiracies  of  the  lords  against  Stephen. 
His  goods  were  sequestered,  and  he  himself  was  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  Being  allowed  to  return  he  resumed 
his  office,  but  was  interdicted  by  Adrian  IV  for  new  ex- 
cesses, and  died  May  30, 1169.  Nigel  had  a  natural  son 
named  Richard,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 
It  is  known  that  one  of  the  great  cares  of  Gregory  YII 
had  been  the  reform  of  the  manners  of  the  English  epis- 
copate. What  is  related  to  us  of  Nigel  proves  sufficient- 
ly that  this  reform  had  not  then  been  effected.  See 
nitt.  Uftir.  de  In  France,  xiii,  408 ;  Anglia  Sacra,  i,  97 ; 
AngL  kuL  scripL  i,  266;  Piper,  M(mwnent<il  Theology, 
§  78 ;  Inett,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Ch,  vol  ii,  bk.  ix,  §  10, 16, 
and  19.    (J.H.W.) 

Ni'ger  (Ni'ycp,  L  e.  Lat.  mger,  or  bladt)  is  the  addi- 
tional or  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon  (Sv- 
fuutv)  who  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the 
Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xiii,  I).  He  is  not  known  ex- 
cept in  that  passage.  The  name  was  a  common  one 
among  the  Romans;  and  the  conjecture  that  he  was  an 
African  proselyte,  and  was  called  Niger  on  account  of 
his  complexion,  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  destitute  oth- 
erwise of  any  support.  His  name,  Symeon,  shows  that 
he  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and,  as  in  other  similar  cases 
(e.  g.  Saul,  Paul— Silas,  Silvanus),  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  his 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  who  officiated  at  Antioch,  and  perhaps 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  pre-eminence  among 
them  in  point  of  activity  and  influence.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  (though  Meyer  makes  the  attempt)  who 
of  the  number  were  prophets  (n-po^^rat),  and  who  were 
teachers  (^i^a<rcaXoO>--Smith.     See  Simeon. 

Night  (b^b,  la'yU  [with  n  paiagogic,  nb;»i,  la'yt- 
faA],  vv^,  the  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
Including  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  as  opposed 
to  **  day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i,  5).  Following  the 
Oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight  (7)03, 
nitheph.  Job  xxiv,  15,  rendered  ** night"  in  Isa.  v,  ii; 
xxi,  4;  lix,  10),  when  the  stars  appeared  (Job  iii,  9). 
This  is  also  called  "  evening"  (yyf,  ireb,  Prov.  vii,  9, 
rendered  '*  night"  in  Gen.  xlix,  27 ;  Job  vii,  4),  but  the 
term  which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight  u 
naiy,  alatdh  (C^en.  xv,  17,  A.  V.  «  dark ;"  Ezek.  xii,  6, 
7, 12).  £reb  abo  denotes  the  time  Just  before  sunset 
(Deut.  xxiii,  11 ;  Josh,  viii,  29),  when  the  women  went 
to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxiv,  11),  and  the  decline  of  the 
day  is  called  "  the  turning  of  evening'*  (3^9  rSstt,  Gien. 

xxiv,  63),  the  time  of  prayer.  This  period  of  the  day 
must  also  be  that  which  is  described  as  "  night"  when 
Boaz  winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth 
iii,  2),  the  cool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii,  8),  when  the  shad- 
ows begin  to  fall  (Jer.  vi,  4),  and  tlie  wolves  prowl 
about  (liab.  i,  8;  Zeph.  iii,  3).  The  time  of  midnight 
(rA'ftr^  ''2Cn,  kaffo/the  night,  Ruth  iii,  7,  and  nisn 

nb**^n,  the  plural  form,  Exod.  xi,  4) ,  or  greatest  darkness, 

is  odled  in  Prov.  vii,  9,  thepupU  of  night  (ni^b  •|ilb"«», 

A.V.  **  black  night").  The  period  between  midnight 
and  the  morning  twilight  was  generally  selected  for  at- 
tacking an  enemy  by  surprise  (Judg.  vii,  19).  The 
morning  twilight  is  denoted  by  the  same  term,  nisheph 


as  the  evening  twUight,  and  is  unmistakably  inftended 
in  1  Sam.  xxxi,  12 ;  Job  vii,  4 ;  Psa.  cxix,  147 ;  possibly 
abo  in  Isa.  v,  11.  With  sunrise  the  night  ended.  In 
one  passage  (Job  xxvi,  10,  Tf^n,  okSshde)  *<dar1uMas"  is 
rendered  **  night"  in  the  A.  Y.,  but  is  correctly  given  in 
the  margin. — Smith.     See  Day. 

As  figuratively  the  term  of  human  life  is  often  caBed 
a  day  in  Scripture,  so  in  one  passage  it  is  called  nigki,  to 
be  followed  soon  by  day :  ^  The  day  is  at  hand"  (Rom. 
viii,  12).  Being  a  time  of  darkness,  the  image  and 
shadow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prey  go  forth  to 
devour,  night  was  made  a  symbol  of  a  season  of  ad- 
versity and  trouble,  in  which  men  prey  upon  each  other, 
and  the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak  (Isa.  xxi,  12; 
Zech.  xiv,  6,  7 ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi,  28 ;  xxU,  5).  Hence 
continued  day,  or  the  absence  of  night,  impKes  a  con- 
stant state  of  quiet  and  happiness.  Night  is  also  pat, 
as  in  our  own  language,  for  a  time  of  ignorance  and 
helplessness  (Micab  iii,  6).  In  John  ix,  4,  by  a  nataial 
figure,  night  represents  death.  Children  of  the  day  and 
children  of  the  night  denote  good  men  and  wicked  men. 
The  disciples  of  the  Son  of  God  are  children  of  the  light : 
they  belong  to  the  light,  they  walk  in  the  light  of  truth ; 
while  the  children  of  the  night  walk  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  infidelity,  and  perform  only  works  of 
darkness  (1  Thess.  v,  6).    See  Night-watch. 

NIGHT  (Lstin  Nox),  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans deified  Night,  and  called  her  the  daughter  of 
Chaos.  Orpheus  reckons  her  the  roost  ancient  of  the 
deities,  and  calls  her  the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  The 
poets  describe  her  as  clothed  with  a  black  veil,  and  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot,  attended  by  the  stars.  The  sacrifice 
proper  to  her  was  a  cock,  being  a  bird  that  is  an  enemy 
to  silence.  Night  had  a  numerous  offs|)ring,  as  Mad* 
nesB,  Contention,  Death,  Sleep,  Dreams,  liove,  Deceit. 
Fear,  Labor,  Emulation,  Fate,  Old  Age,  Darkness,  Mis- 
ery, Complaint,  Partiality,  Obstinacy,  etc.  All  this  is 
plainly  allegorical.  Pausanias  has  left  us  a  description 
of  a  remarkable  statue  of  the  goddess  Night  *'  We 
see,"  he  says,  "a  woman  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
white  child  sleeping,  and  in  her  led  a  black  child,  asleep 
likewise,  with  both  its  legs  distorted.  The  inscription 
tells  us  what  they  are,  though  we  might  easily  gueM 
without  it.  The  two  children  are  Death  and  Sletp,  and 
the  woman  is  Night,  the  nurse  <^  them  both."  Se« 
Broughton,  hitL  of  ReligioHf  Smith,  DicL  qf  Claa$ical 
Biog.  €tnd  MgthoL  ii,  12ia 

Night-hawk  is  the  rendering  in  the  Aath.yefa.  of 
DTSnri,  tachmas'  (apparently  from  O^n,  to  act  violent^ 
Ig),  the  name  of  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  (only  Lev.  xi,  16;  Deut.  xiv,  15;  S«pt. 
yXaHf  Vulg.  noctua).  Bochart  (f/ierot,  ii,  830)  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  denotes  the 
*^  male  ostrich,"  the  preceding  term  (na9)^Ta),  UuA^ 
gaibUih  (A.  V.  **owr),  signifying  the  female  of  that  bird. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  points  to  some  bird  of  pre}*, 
though  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular 
species  indicated.  The  Sept.,yulg.,  and  perhaps  Onke- 
los,  understand  some  kind  of  **  owl ;"  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  indefinitely  render  the  word  **  a  rapacious  bird  ;** 
Gesenitts  (Thesaur,  s.  v.)  and  RoeenmUller  {SchoL  ad 
Tjev,  xi,  16)  follow  Bochart.  Bochart^s  explanation  is 
grounded  on  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  verb  chdmas,  the  root  of  taekmdt ;  be  re- 
stricts the  meaning  of  the  root  to  tlie  idea  of  acting 
^* unjustly"  or  "deceitfully,"  and  thus  comes  to  the  oon« 
elusion  that  the  "  unjust  bird"  is  the  male  ostrich.  Bat 
it  is  not  stall  probable  that  Moses  should  have  specified 
both  the  tnaU  and  female  ostrich  in  a  list  which  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  See 
Ostrich.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  the  ex- 
pression "  after  their  kind"  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
this  assertion.  Michaelis  believes  some  kind  of  swallow 
{Hirundo)  is  intended :  the  word  used  by  the  Tai^m 
of  Jonathan  is  by  Kitto  (^Pict,  Bib.  Lev.  xi,  16)  and  by 
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H.  i,  p.  S,  c  iv)  TcTefTcd  to  the 
■mllow,  though  the  lut-named  autharity  uyR,  "  il  is 
nocetuin,  bowever,  what  Jonalhu  mlly  ninnt."  Bui- 
lorf  (Lex.  Subboi.  *.  v.  KT-^D^n)  inoiUlHi  tha  word 
ued  by  Jonathin, "  a  Dame  or  a  rtpacioua  bird,  karpii- 
Ja."  ll  ta  sot  taay  U>  ue  what  claim  the  iwallow  can 
faav«  to  repnaent  the  larAoidt,  nor  is  tt  at  all  prob- 
able that  BD  amall  a  lurd  ihauld  have  been  noticed  iu 
the  Ltvitical  law.  The  renderiDg  or  tbe  A.  V.  r«la  od 
Da  Bpeoal  authority,  Ibough  from  (be  abaurd  propertlei 
which,  froBi  tbe  time  or  Ariuolle,  hare  been  aacribei) 
to  tbe  Dight-hawli  or  goataucker,  and  the  aupenti- 
liiaia  connected  with  thia  hird,  ita  claim  ia  not  entirely 
■leititute  of  every  kind  of  evidence.  Aa  tbe  night' 
hawit  of  Eunpe  (Caprmalgut  Eanpaut),  or  a  tpedea 
very  neariy  allinl  to  it,  is  an  iiihabiiant  of  Syria,  there 
ia  DO  leuoD  for  absolutely  rejecting  it  in  this  place, 
MDce  it  bekoga  u>a  genua  highly  connected  with  super- 
sCitiona  in  ail  caonrriefl;  and  though  a  voracious  tnrd 
anwu^  motha  (^PAalena}  and  other  inaecta  that  are 
abruad  duriug  darkneia,  it  ia  absolutely  hannlem  to  all 

ndden  of  gosta,  ai  of  being  an  indicator  of  niiafortune 
and  death  to  those  who  happen  to  sec  it  fly  past  them 
after  evening  twilight ;  yet,  bcndes  the  name  of  poat- 
Btctxr,  it  i*  deooniina  ted  >iijFU-rann,as  if  it  were  a  bulky 

day  birda  puweaa.  Other  provincial  name*  fur  thU  bird 
are  motk-iiiwk,  agkl-jar,  chum-oal.ftnt-owl,  etc  Tbe 
night-hawk  is  a.  migratory  bird,  luTerlur  in  size  to  a 
thniab,  and  baa  very  veak  taluna  and  bill ;  but  tbe  gape 
or  mouth  ia  wide;  it  makes  now  and  then  a  plaintive 
cry,  and  preys  on  the  wing^  it  flia  with  the  velocity 
and  action  of  ■  swallow,  the  two  genera  being  nearly 
allied.  Ljke  tboae  of  moat  night-biniB,  the  eyea  are 
large  and  remarkable,  and  the  plumage  a  mijElure  nf 
coli>n  and  dots,  with  a  prevailing  gray  effect;  itialinely 
webbol,  and  entirely  Doiaeleaa  in  ita  paauge  through 


Nlgbt-hawlt  i,Caprlmulgm  £iir[ipmii|. 
tbe  air.  Tt™  the  bright  eyea,  wide  mouth,  sudden  and 
inaudible  flight  in  the  dusk,  are  the  original  causes  of 
the  wqigiatiriona  fear  these  birds  have  eicileil ;  and  as , 
tbcf*  are  in  sonthem  climates  other  specin  (^this  ge- 
BiH,  iDDch  Uu^er  In  size,  with  peculiariy  contiaated  eol- 
un.  atrangely  disposed  feather*  on  tbe  hod,  or  paddle- 
■hatied  MnKle  filnmea,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecrini; 
in  the  form  of  two  additional  winga,  and  with  plaintive 
loud  roaoes  often  uttered  in  the  night,  all  the  specie* 
oniribatf  to  the  general  awe  they  have  inspired  in  ev- 

the  bnlk  of  a  apecies,  not  the  exact  extent  of  injury  it 
may  ipfUct.  that  detenninea  the  importance  attached  to 
ihr  name,  but  the  opinions,  true  or  fslse,  which  the 
piiMie  may  have  held  or  still  entertain  concerning  it. 
fbe  night-hawk  ia  abundant  in  Western  Asia;  and 
ftaat  ita  peculiar  Jarring  nnle,and  its  strange  manners, 
;  only  in  the  twilight,  and  wheeling  like  the 
d  and  rornid  a  tree,  or  conlinoally  passing  and 
belbre  the  eye  at  short  intervsls,  it  is  gener- 
ally viewed  vith  rapeiKiliou*  awe  by  the  ooeducated.  I 
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These  movementa,  however,  are  prompted  br  the  in- 
■tioct  to  capture  large  insects,  which  are  either' attracted 
round  the  blossom  of  the  tree,  or  ai«  playing  to  and  firo 
in  a  circumscribed  apace. 

A*  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  iachmAt  de- 
notes some  kind  of  owl,  it  is  probably  safer  to  follow 
these  versions  than  the  modem  commentaloi^  The 
Greek  yXauC  its  used  by  Aristotle  for  some  common  spe-. 
des  of  owl,  iu  all  pivbability  for  the  iSliiz  fiammia 
(white  owl)  or  tiie  Syrmtim  tiridula  [tawny  owl) ;  the 
VeDelo-Gieek  reads  vvtTticupa'i,  a  synonyme  of  uroc, 
Aristot.,  L  e.  the  Olvt  m^ru.Flem.  (iong-eared  owl) : 
this  is  the  species  which  Uedmann  (see  above)  idenfi- 
Be*  with  (ncAmoi.  "The  name,"  he  sais,  "indicate*  a 
bird  which  eiercisei  power,  hut  the  force  of  Ihe  power 
is  in  the  Arabic  root  chamaili,  'to  tear  a  face  with 
claws,'  Now  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  there  ia 
a  apecles  of  owl  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
into  chambers  by  night  and  tears  the  flesh  off  tbe  faces 
ofsleapins  children."  llawlquist  (/"ran.  p.  196,  Lond. 
1766)  alludes  to  Ihis  nightly  terror,  but  he  calls  it  the 
"Oriental  owl"  (S(cii  Orimtalit),  and  dearly  diiUn- 
guiahes  it  from  the  SIrix  oliii,  Lin.  Tbe  Arabs  in 
Egypt  call  thia  infant-killing  owl  rnnaana,  the  Syrians 
ioiu.  It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Symitint 
ttivhda,  but  what  foundation  there  may  be  lot  the  be- 
lief in  its  child-killing  propensitieB  we  know  not.  It  ia 
probable  that  some  common  species  of  owl  is  denoted 
by  tadtm&t.  perhaps  the  iS'rii  fiammta  or  the  Atkme 
aiendiimalij,  which  is  extremely  common  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  Tbe  goatsucker  ia  thus  confounded  with 
owls  by  the  Arabian  peaaantry,  and  tbe  name  noasosa 
more  partirnlariy  belongs  to  it.  But  that  the  confuuon 
with  the  r^V'^,  or  Ui(A,  ia  not  confined  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt  is  sufficiently  evident  from  tbe  8cUvonic  names 
of  tbe  Mrtl,  being  in  Kusuui,  lUoh,  ItUt;  Polish,  Iddsi 
Lithuanian,  Ithlii ;  and  Hungarian,  egeli  i  alt  clearly  al- 
lied to  the  Sheraitic  denomination  of  the  owl.  See 
NioHT-HOHB-rEiu  If  fXaO^  is  tbe  true  equivalent  of 
tactmqi,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  species;  for  the 
Greeks  applied  that  term  to  an  owl  with  eyes  of  a 
Reaming  blue  color.  Thu  is  true  only  of  Ihe  white  or 
bam  owl  {Sirix  Jbamnni),  all  the  other  European  owls 
having  eyea  of  a  brilliant  yellow  or  Bery  orange.  Tbe 
white  owl  ia  abundant  in  Palestine  and  in  the  r^utM 
surrounding  the  Levant;  it  is  indeed  apiesd  over  Ihe 
whole  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  North  America :  fnr, 
though  specimens  fmm  the  remoter  region*  have  been 
considered  dittlnct,  their  diSbrences  ate  too  slight  to 
build  upon  them  with  certainty  a  specific  divenity. — 
Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.     See  Owu 

Nlght-moiutet  occurs  in  the  margin  nfthe  Aulh. 
Ver.  at  Isa.  nniv,  14,  as  (he  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
iilUli'  (rrb'i),  derived  fmm  JoyiY  t^^^),  vigit.  The 
text  haa  screecA-owJ,  but  the  marginal  reading  is  prefer- 
able. The  word  doubtless  refers  to  the  nighi-speclrea 
uT  ghosts,  supposed  by  aupersliiious  Hebrews  to  fre- 
quent tbe  desert.  The  Sept.  renders  ^DniTiiii/Hii, 
which,  aa  Dochart  (Hitroz.  pt.  ii,  lib.  vi,  p.  SM)  show*, 
refers,  not  to  animals,  but  to  ghostly  appeirii 
also  BuKtorf,  /^t.  C/iald.  p.  1140;  tiesen.  C 
Isa.  xlii,  H;  xxxiv,  14.)     See  SPEcmtE. 

NIght-Tlaion  (rh'f?  r"n,  Isa.  xxlx,  7,  etc.; 
Cbald.  K-V^""';'  i*;?!?.  Dan.  ii,  19,  etc.).  Tbe  per- 
plexing but  fascinating  subject  of  the  visions  of  Bleep 
has  in  all  ages  attracted  observation  and  speculation; 
but  tbe  laws  which  govern  the  countless  images  and 
fanded  experiencea  of  ibis  "  realm  of  dream"  are  even 
now  imperfectly  understood.  The  subject  owes  its  im- 
portance, in  Biblical  studies,  to  two  facts:  flrst,  that 
these  vbionB  were  often  made  tbe  means  of  divine  rev- 
elation 1  and,  second,  that  even  when  uninspired,  they 
were  highly  valued  and  diligently  studLed  by  many 
characters  in  Scripture  taiBtory.  On  tbe  immediate 
causa  of  dreaming,  however,  the  views  of  Che  ancients 
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were  varioas,  and  generally  abeurd.  The  first  really  ra- 
tional explanation  aeems  to  be  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
taught  that  the  impression  produced  by  perception  re- 
mains after  the  object  is  removed,  and  affects  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  during  sleep.  An  opinion  much  more 
general  among  the  heathen,  and  revived  and  supported 
with  much  acuteness  in  England  by  Baxter  {Essay  on 
the  Phenomenon  of  Ditaming,  Sd  ed.  1745),  was  that 
spiritual  beings  have  access  to  the  mind  during  sleep, 
and  fill  it  with  dreams.  But  the  theory  generally  fol- 
lowed by  English  writers  is  that  of  Dugald  Stewart 
(Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  (he  Human  Mind,  i,  828 
8q.)«  who  explains  dreams  as  caused  by  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  action  of  the  mental  faculties,  freed  from 
obedience  to  the  will,  but  subject  to  their  own  usual  laws 
of  association.  Some  find  a  strong  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  insanity.  Dr.  Abercrombie  states  the 
difference  to  be  that  the  erroneous  impression,  in  the 
one  case,  is  permanent,  and  affects  the  conduct,  but  in 
the  other  is  temporary,  and  vanisbes  on  awaking. 
But  the  distinction  is  really  far  vrider ;  for  in  dreams  the 
will  is  simply  at  rest,  while  in  insanity  it  is  a  slave  to 
the  diseased  action  of  the  mental  faculties  or  active 
powers.    See  Dkbam. 

In  regarding  dreams  as  of  great  importance  the 
Jews  agreed  with  all  other  ancient  nations  (Otho,  Tax, 
Rabb,  p.  816  sq.).  It  was  the  general  belief  that  by 
means  of  them,  and  especially  of  those  which  occurred 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  night,  or  "  morning  dreams'* 
{Odyss,  iv,  889  sq.;  Mosch.  ii,  2,  5;  Hor.  Sat.  i,  10,  31 
8(1. ;  Cic.  Div,  i,  61),  they  oould  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  5  sq.;  xli,  11  sq.;  Judg. 
vii,  18  sq.;  Wisd.  xviii,  19;  Matt,  xxvii,  19;  see  IL 
i,  63;  Herod,  i,  84;  Philostr.  ApoU.  viii,  7,  6;  Tbeophr. 
Char,  xvii ;  Macrob.  Soma,  Scip.  i,  3 ;  Curt,  iii,  8,  2 ; 
Arvieux,  Nachr.  iv,  326  sq.).  The  ancient  philosophers 
taught  various  doctrines  as  to  the  significance  of  dreams 
(see  Herod,  vii,  16;  Cic.  Div,  ii,  68-62).  At  a  very 
early  period  dreams  became  a  medium  of  divine  revela- 
tion (Gen.  XX,  8;  xxxi,  10  sq.,  24;  xlvi,  2;  1  Sam. 
XX viii,  6;  1  Kings  iii,  5;  Job  xxxiii,  15;  Jer.  xxiii, 
25  sq.;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii, 8, 8),  and  they  are  espe- 
cially associated  with  prophetic  visions  (Numb,  xii,  6 ; 
Joel  iii,  1 ;  Dan.  vii,  1) ;  yet  they  are  not  prominent  in 
the  written  prophecies  until  after  the  captivity  (Dan. 
vii;  4  Esdras  xi).  The  false  prophets,  also,  gloried  in 
their  prophetic  dreams  (Jer.  xxiii,  25,  27,  32 ;  Zach.  x, 
2;  comp.  Dent,  xiii,  1,  8,  6).  But  revelation,  when 
communicated  in  dreams,  came  sometimes  by  a  peculiar 
divine  utterance  of  audible  exhortation,  warning,  or  in- 
struction (see  Gen.  xx,  8,  6 ;  xxxi,  24 ;  Matt,  i,  20  sq. ; 
ii,  18,  20 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxviti,  6,  15 ;  Pausan.  ix,  23, 
2;  Liv.  ii,  86;  xxi,  22;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  7,  2),  some- 
times by  visible  images  and  symbols  (Gen.  xxxvii,  7 ; 
Judg.  vii,  18;  Job  xxxiii,  15;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  124; 
▼,  56;  Curt,  iii,  8,  8;  Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  12,  8;  Xen. 
Anab,  iii,  1,  U),  and  sometimes  by  both  together  (Gen. 
xxviii,  12  sq.).  In  each  case  the  vision  needed  an  in- 
terpreter. Accordingly,  interpreters  (in  Greek  ovtipo-  i 
iroXoi,  hviipooKonoi,  dvttpoKptrai)  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  explain  visions  (comp.  Judg.  vii,  13  sq.)  were 
highly  esteemed  (Gen.  xli;  Dan.  v,  12),  and  this  power 
was  considered  a  distinguished  gift  of  Grod  (Dan.  i,  17). 
Princes  and  generals  kept  such  men  near  them  (Arrian, 
Alex,  ii,  18,  2;  CurL  iv,  2).  The  Chaldee  interpreters 
were  especially  famous  (Dan.  ii,  2  sq.;  iv,  3  sq. ;  v,  12; 
see  Diod.  Sic  ii,  28) ;  while  among  the  Jews  the  Es- 
senes  seem  to  have  cultivated  the  art  with  the  utmost 
diligence  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  12,  8).  This  profession 
was  a  means  of  support  (Plutarch,  A  ristid.  p.  27 ;  Ju- 
venal, vi,  547).  When  dreams  of  fearful  import  oc- 
curred, the  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  sacrifices  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  1888  sq.;  Martial,  xi,  51,  7).  The  whole 
subject  of  the  divination  of  the  ancients  by  visions  is 
presented  with  tolerable  completeness  by  Artemidorus, 
in  the  2d  centur^  {Oneirocritica,  five  books),  and  Syne- 
diufl  in  the  5th  {Logos  peri  enupmon).   See  Divination. 


The  Hebrew  word  D*i*1^2C9  in  Isa.  Ixv,  4  is  explained 

by  the  SepL  and  Jerome  as  an  allusion  to  the  heathen 
custom  of  passing  the  night  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
in  order  to  receive  prophetic  dreams  from  them,  and 
especially  revelations  of  the  means  of  caring  the  sick 
(comp.  Diod.  Sic  i,  25 ;  Cic  Divinai.  i,  48.  96) ;  but  this 
is  an  error  (see  Gesen.  Comm/ent.  ad  loc).  It  appears 
from  Josephus  {Awt.  xvii, 6, 4)  that  the  later  Jews  were 
very  attentive  to  dreams  and  visions  (comp.  also  War, 
iii,  8, 3).  Much  value  is  still  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
East.  (See  Tavemier,  Reisen,  i,  271 ;  comp.  also  Knobel, 
Prophrtism,  d.  Hdnrder,  i,  174  sq. ;  Schubert,  Reiseindas 
MorgenL  i,  402 ;  Ennemoser,  Gesch.  d.  Magie,  i,  112  sq.) 
See  Vision. 

Night- watob  (H^^l^K,  ashmurah',  Psa.  bdii,  6; 
cxix,  148,  a  watch,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  bo  the  Gr. 
^vXaci}).    The  Israelites,  Greeks,  and  Romans  divided 
the  night  into  parts  of  several  hours  each,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  every  one  of  which  a  change  of  guards  took 
place  (Dissen,  De  partib,  noctis  et  diet,  in  his  Kleinen 
Schr0en,  p.  127  sq. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^vXacij).     The  an- 
cient Hebrews,  before  the  captivity,  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches,  like  the  Greeks.  The  first,  which  con- 
tinued till  midnight,  was  denominated  HiniSOK  Gdt"^, 
rosh  ashmurdth  (Lam.  ii,  19) ;  the  second  was  denomi- 
nated naia'^tnn  n^^UK,  ashmdreth  hat-4iixmdky  and 
continued  from  midnight  till  the  crowing  of  the  oock 
(Judg.  vii,  19);  the  third,  called  nj^an  n'^bCi(,  ash- 
mdreth  hab^ker,  the  rooming  watch,  extended  from 
the  second  watch  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Ideler,  Chro^ 
nol,  i,  486).    These  divisions  and  names  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  watches  of  the  Levites  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  Temple  (for  these,  see  Middoth,  i,  1  sq. ;  Exod. 
xiv,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11).     During  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour the  night  was  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
hours  each  (Jerome,  On  Matt,  xiv),  a  fourth  watch  hav- 
ing been  intnxiuced  among  the  Jews  from  the  Romans, 
who  derived  is  from  the  Greeks  (Lipsins,  De  MUiL  Rom. 
p.  123 ;  Yeget.  DeReMU.m,S;  Censorin.  c  24 ;  Pliny, 
V,  18).    The  Romans  aimounced  the  beginning  of  each 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.    This  division  became  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  that  Josephus  {Ant.  v,  6,  5)  makes 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii,  19)  lead  out  his  army  in  the  fourth 
watch.    The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned 
in  Luke  xii,  38;  the  fourth  in  Matt,  xiv,  25;  and  the 
four  are  all  distinctly,  mentioned  in  Mark  xiii,  35: 
*'  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh ;  at  even  ((^^e,  or  the  late  watch), 
or  at  midnight  {jiioovvktiov),  or  at  the  oock -crowing 
{oKifcropoi^via^  or  in  the  morning  {irfHMy  the  eariy 
watch)."     Here  the  first  watch  was  at  even,  and  con- 
tinued from  six  till  nine;  the  second  commenced  at 
nine,  and  ended  at  twelve,  or  midnight;  the  third 
watch,  called  by  the  Romans  gallicinium^  lasted  from 
twelve  to  three;  and  the  morning  watch  doeed  at 
six.    See  Cock-crowimo.    Talraudists,  however,  reck- 
on only  ^  three  night-watches  {BabyL  Beradkoth,  i,  1, 
6;  Otho*  fjcx.  Rabbin,  p.  468  sq.),  calling  the  fourth 
the  morning  of  the  next  day.     But  this  was  perhaps 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  nominally  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  Hebrews  (but  Lightfi)ot,  ffor.  Ifebr. 
p.  864).    The  Roman  custom  was  certainly  in  use  among 
the  soldiers  of  Herod  (as  is  plain  from  Acta  xii,  4; 
comp.  Fischer,  Prolus.  de  Vit.  Lexic  p.  452;  Wetst«iii, 
N.  T.  i,  416  sq.;  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  847  sq.).     It  is 
still  customary  in  the  East  to  divide  the  night  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  which  is  tolerably  regular  (Scha- 
bert,  i,  402  sq.).    The  city  watchmen  are  mentioned  iii 
Cant,  iii,  8;  v,  7 ;  oomp.  Paa.  cxxvii,  L     See  Watch. 

NIGHT-WATCH  (/:j^«;A-waJ:f,  death-watch,  or  vi^l). 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  faithful  to  observe  night- 
watches  for  the  departed  until  the  funeral,  and  make  in* 
teroession  for  their  souls ;  but  in  1843  this  practice  was 
forbidden  in  England — as  it  had  degenerated  into  an  oc- 
casion for  assignations,  thefts,  revel^  and  buflboneriiOs — 
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in  private  bouses  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the 
lelatiotis  of  the  dead  and  thoee  who  said  psalters  alone 
excepted.  In  1863  these  wakes  were  kept  in  churches 
under  the  dose  superviaon  of  the  parish  dergy.  The 
wmke  still  lingers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  See 
Waloott^  Satred  A  rehaology,  p.  899.    See  also  Wakes. 

Nightingale,  Joseph,  an  English  dissenting  di- 
vine, was  horn  in  Lancashire  in  1775.  He  became  a 
Wesleyan  minister  at  Macdesfield,  and  soon  after  set- 
tled at  London,  where  he  suppc»ted  himself  prindpally 
by  his  literary  exertions.  At  the  time  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Portraiture  ofMethodum  (Lond.  1807, 8vo) — 
in  many  points  a  caricature — he  had  become  a  convert 
to  Unitarianism.  He  died  in  1824.  He  wrote,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  work,  A  Poiiraiture  qftke  Roman 
Catholic  ReUffion,  or  an  unprejudiced  Sketch  of  the  Hit- 
toiy.  Doctrine*,  Opinions,  DUdpliiie,  and  PreKnt  State  of 
Catholicimn  (Lond.  1812, 8vo)  i—The  Reliffions  and  Relig- 
ious Ceremonies  ofaU  Nations  accurately  and  impartial- 
ly descrSted;  induding  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
Brahmins,  and  Pagans,  of  all  Sects  and  Denominaiions 
(ibid.  1821, 12mo) :— Report  of  the  Trial  Nightingale  vs, 
StodbdcUe,  in  an  A  etionfor  a  Libel,  contained  in  a  Review 
of  the  PortraUure  of  Methodism  (ibid.  1809,  8vo).  See 
Darling,  CycL  BSbUographica,  ii,  2208:  Allibone,  Diet. 
ofBriL  and  A  mar.  A  ttthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nigrante  tectax  faluo  is  the  beginning  of  an 
evening  hymn  {hymnus  vespertnats)  by  Magnus  Felix 
Ennodius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Pavia  (Ticinum),  where  he 
died  July  17,  521.  Besides  a  number  of  theological 
works,  he  also  wrote  poems,  among  which  are  some 
hymns,  which  were  published  by  Schott  and  Sirmond 
(Paris,  1611),  and  which  are  abo  found  in  the  Biblioth, 
PatruM  Lngd.  This  evening  hymn  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  Rambach,  AviAologvs  <AristL  Gesdnge,  i, 
9i,  and  by  Kdnigafeld  in  his  Lateinische  Hymnen  u, 
3d  series,  p.  67  sq.  (Bonn,  1865). 


Nigrinos,  Bartholomeus,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, who  flourished  in  Poland  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  oentory,  was  bom  of  Sodnian  parents,  and  having 
been  sooceasavdy  a  Lutheran,  and  a  minister  of  the  Hel- 
vetian confession  at  Dantzic,  finally  obtained  much  in- 
fluence at  the  Polish  court  under  king  Yladtslav  IV, 
after  having  accepted  the  Romish  futh.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  bring  about  in  his  realm  the  religious  union 
of  all  his  subjects,  and  thus  to  dose  the  fearful  strife 
which  then  threatened  to  end  in  a  war  for  conscience^ 
sake.  Nigrinus,  having  obtained  access  to  the  monarch, 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  unite 
all  Christian  confessions.  The  king  supposed  that  an 
indiridnal  who  had  several  times  changed  his  religious 
peTBaasum  must  be  well  acquainted  with  all  differences 
and  causes  of  controversy,  and  consequently  put  faith  in 
the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Kigrinus  further  main- 
tained, before  the  king  and  several  bishops,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  attain  his  object  by  means  of  a  friendly 
discussion  between  some  chosen  doctors  of  the  different 
confessions;  and  the  king,  giving  heed  to  Nigrinus^s  per- 
Buasioos,  resolved  to  gather  in  a  friendly  meeting  (collo- 
g^tutm  ^aritatwum)  a  number  of  divines  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian confessions.  Primate  and  pope  consented,  and  it 
was  Anally  called  to  convene  at  Thorn,  Oct.  10,  1644. 
The  date  was  later  extended  to  Ang.  28, 1645 ;  but  when 
it  coavmed  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  a  union  of 
Procestants  and  Romanists  was  out  of  the  question,  the 
latter  refusing  to  give  up  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
former  to  accept  papal  supremacy ;  and  after  several  pro- 
testa  tiad  been  made  on  both  sides,  the  inutility  of  contin- 
uini^  the  discussions  became  evident,  and  the  colloquium 
was  dosed  November  21  with  much  less  solemnity  than 
it  had  been  opened.  Instead  of  producing,  as  had  been 
hoped,  a  reconciliation  of  the  adverse  confessions,  or 
eren  an  approximation  to  it,  the  coUoquium  rather  in- 
creased tbdr  mut ual  acrimony;  and  each  party  published 
pampblett  charging  its  opponents  with  that  ill  success 
was  (airly  attributable  to  none,  because  produced 


by  the  very  nature  of  things.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Nigrinus.  See  the  artides  Pouljsd  and  Thorn. 
(J.H.W.) 

Nigroni,  Giutjo,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  in  1553  at  Genoa.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  rhetoric,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology,  and  became  successively  prefect  of 
studies  in  the  College  of  Milan,  rector  of  the  colleges  of 
Verona,  Cremona,  and  Genoa,  and  superior  of  the  mo- 
nasric  house  of  Genoa  and  that  of  Milan.  He  died  in 
Milan  January  17,  1625.  We  have  of  his  works,  Ora- 
tiones  xxv  (Milan,  1608, 4to ;  Mayence,  1610, 8ro)  :—Sur 
la  Mamkre  de  bien  gouvemer  VEtai  (Milan,  1610, 4to,  in 
Italian) : — Regulce  communes  Societaiis  Jesu,  commentor- 
rUs  asoeticis  illustrata  {ihid.  1618,  1616,  4to;  Cologne, 
1617,  4to): — Dissertatio  subcesiva  de  caliga  vetertan 
(Milan,  1617, 12mo ;  Sd  ed.  Dillingen,  1621, 8vo);  it  con- 
tains some  curious  details  of  the  boots  from  which 
the  emperor  Caligula  took  his  surname,  and  has  been 
reprinted  several  times  (Amsterdam,  1667,  and  Leipsic, 
1783,  12mo)  with  an  analogous  work,  Calceus  atUiguus 
et  myslicus,  by  Benoit  Balduin: — Tractatus  asceiici  x 
(Milan,  1621,  8vo;  Cologne,  1624,  4to);  these  treatises 
at  first  appeared  separatdy : — De  librorum  amaioriorum 
le<^ione,juniorilnts  maxime  vitanda  (Milan,  1622,  and  Co- 
logne, 1630,  12mo): — Dissertatio  de  aula  et  aulicismi 
fuga  (Milan,  1626,  8vo),  under  the  anagram  of  Licius 
Noringius : — Historica  dissertatio  de  S,  Ignaiio  Loyola 
et  B,  Cajetano  Thiwneo,  institufore  ord,  dericorum  regul, 
(Cologne,  1630,  and  Naples,  1631,  4to):— L««  Emblemes 
de  VAcadSmie Parthenienne  du  ColUge  Romain  de  la  So- 
ciite  de  Jesus  (printed  at  Rome  in  Italian,  1694,  4to). 
See  Sotwelt,  De  Script,  ord.  Soc  Jesu. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxxviii,  77. 

Nihil  Prebends,  a  title  given  at  Bangor  to  unen- 
dowed canonries,  held  by  the  prsscentor,  chancellor,  and 
three  canons,  who  were  maintained  by  corrodies,  pen- 
sions, and  oblations.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology, 
p.  899. 

NihlUsm  appears  in  philosophical  and  theological 
literature  in  three  distinct  forms. 

I.  In  its  first  form  it  is  a  certain  theory  of  knowledge, 
of  its  nature  and  extent,  and  of  the  reality  of  existence. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
real  things  or  existences,  that  nothing  can  be  really 
known,  and  in  its  extreme  form  it  is  a  denial  of  all  ex- 
istence itself.  Nihilism  is  the  result  of  continued  and 
extreme  philosophical  scejytkism  (q.  v.).  As  philoso- 
phy has  ever  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the- 
ology, and  has  always  involved  scepticism  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  so  nihilism  in  some  form  has  accompanied 
the  philosophical  and  theological  thought  of  almost  ev- 
er}' age.  Among  the  first  developments  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy we  find  the  nihilism  of  Gorgias,  one  of  the 
Sophists,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  taught 
(1)  that  nothing  exists;  for  if  anything  were,  its  being 
must  be  either  derived  or  etemid;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  derived,  whether  from  the.  existent  or  from  the 
non-existent  (according  to  the  Eleatics) :  nor  can  it  be 
eternal,  for  then  it  must  be  infinite ;  but  the  infinite  is 
nowhere,  since  it  can  neither  be  in  itself  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  and  what  is  nowhere  is  not.  (2)  That  if 
anything  were,  it  could  not  be  known ;  fur  if  knowledge 
of  the  existent  were  possible,  then  all  that  is  thought 
must  be,  and  the  non-existing  could  not  even  be  thought 
of;  but  such  an  error  would  be  as  great  as  if  one 
should  afiSrm  that  a  contest  with  chariots  took  place  on 
the  sea,  which  is  absurd.  (3)  That  if  knowledge  were 
possible,  it  could  not  be  communicated,  for  every  sign 
differs  from  the  thing  signified ;  how  can  any  one  com- 
municate by  words  the  notion  of  color,  seeing  that  the 
ear  hears  not  color,  but  sounds?  In  contrast  with  this 
sophistic  nihilism  of  existence,  Parmenides,  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  had  made  the  reality  of  existence  the 
leading  tenet  of  his  philosophy.  'Only  being  is,  he 
taught,  and  of  the  one  true  existence  we  may  attain 
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convincing  knowledge  by  thought.  In  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  which  has  exercised  a  large  and  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  Christian  thought,  the  Idea,  his  fundamental 
conception,  is  pure  archetypal  essence,  having  an  ob- 
jective and  real  existence,  and  not  merely  an  existence 
in  thought.  In  Platu^s  philosophy  appears  the  logically 
legitimate  recognition  of  a  relation  in  the  subjective  con- 
ception to  objective  reality,  which  is  the  one  refutation 
of  all  nihilism.  But  there  were  poetical,  fanciful  ele- 
ments in  his  philosophy,  which  by  some  were  trans- 
formed into  scientific,  dogmatic  formulas,  and  led  to  a 
sceptical  reaction,  and  to  nihilism,  such  as  that  of  Pyr- 
rho.  See  Pyrrhonism.  According  to  him,  real  things 
were  inaccessible  to  human  knowledge,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  abstain  from  judging.  His  followers  taught 
that  ''our  perceptions  and  representations  are  neither 
true  nor  false,  and  can  therefore  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  grounds  of  every  proposition  and  its  contradictory 
show  themselves  equally  strong.**  But  then  all  these 
principles,  after  being  applied  to  the  assertions  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  knowledge  and 
existence,  were  Anally  to  be  applied  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples in  order  that  in  the  end  not  even  these  should 
retain  the  character  of  truthful  and  fixed  assertions; 
80  that  those  propositions,  in  which  they  professed  to 
assert  truthfully  the  falsity  or  uncertainty  of  other 
propositions,  were  themselves  equally  false  and  untrust- 
worthy. Thus  this  nihilistic  scepticism  destroys  it^ 
self  at  last  by  its  own  principles.  Augustine,  early  in 
his  life,  passed  through  a  period  of  this  scepticism,  and 
subsequently,  after  having  been  led  by  Ambrosius  to  an 
acceptance  of  catholic  Christianity,  earnestly  and  con- 
vincingly argued  for  certitude  in  human  knowledge  as 
a  necessary  element  in  it.  He  urges  as  an  introductory 
consideration  that  the  possession  of  truth  is  one  of  our 
wants,  that  it  is  necessary  to  our  happiness,  as  no  one 
can  be  happy  who  is  not  in  possession  of  that  which  he 
wishes  to  possess,  and  he  who  seeks  the  truth  without 
finding  it  cannot  be  happy.  In  his  Dc  Beata  Vita  he 
lays  down  the  principle,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in 
philosophy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  one's  own  liv- 
ing existence — a  principle  which  in  the  SoUhquia^  ytnt- 
ten  immediately  afterwards,  is  expressed  in  this  form : 
Thought,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  the  thinker,  are 
the  most  certain  of  all  things.  This  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  famous  formula  upon  which  Descartes  found  a 
solid  place  for  his  feet  in  the  midst  of  nihilistic  doubts : 
*'  Cogito,  ergo  sum."  Augustine  finds  a  foundation  for  all 
our  knowledge — a  foundation  invulnerable  against  ever}' 
doubt — in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  sensations, 
our  feelings,  our  willing  and  thinking ;  in  short,  of  all  our 
psychical  processes.  He  makes  being,  life,  and  thought 
co-ordinate.  The  existence  of  nihilism  in  the  thought 
of  the  centuries  subsequent  to  Augustine  is  evinced  by 
the  arguments  with  which  theologians  were  constantly 
opposing  it,  and  by  the  scepticism  apparent  in  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophizing  theologians,  as  of  Duns  Scotus, 
who  doubted  in  philosophy,  but  who  yet  in  religion  re- 
ceived the  teachings  of  the  Church  on  faith  indepen- 
dently of  philosophical  reasoning.  Descartes  was  led — 
by  comparing  the  different  notions  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  parties,  by  general  philosophical 
meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observation  of 
the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philoso- 
phy from  mathematical  certainty — ^to  doubt  the  truth  of 
all  propositions  received  at  second  hand.  He  began  his 
philosophizing  with  universal  doubt,  with  a  nihilism 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  certainty  of  any  pre- 
suppositions or  traditional  opinions.  He  then  set  him- 
self at  work  to  discover  if  possible  one  proposition  which 
is  fully  certain  and  beyond  all  doubt.  One  thing  in 
the  midst  of  his  universal  doubt  was  certain,  and  that, 
he  says,  is  the  fact  that  I  do  really  doubt,  or,  as  doubt- 
ing is  a  species  of  thinking,  that  I  do  really  think;  and 
therefore  that  I  do  exist.  Even  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  being  bent  on  deceiving  me,  yet  I 
moat  exist  in  order  to  be  able  to  be  deceived.     When  I 


think  that  I  exist,  this  very  act  of  thinking  proves  that 
I  really  exist;  Cogito^  ergo  ram.  From  the  deamess 
and  distinctness  which  belong  to  this  first  truth,  and 
which  alone  make  us  assuredly  certain  of  it,  Descartes 
deduced  clearness  and  distinctness  of  perception  as  a 
criterion  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  knowledge.  Ob- 
jection, indeed,  may  justly  be  made  to  this  criterion 
of  certainty;  but  the  fact  of  existence,  given  to  us  even 
in  universal  doubt,  as  Descartes  found  it  and  formu- 
lated it,  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  starting-points  of  real 
knowledge,  and  an  impregnable  fortress  against  doubt- 
ing nihilism  itself.  With  Hume,  again,  we  find  scepti- 
cism and  the  limitation  of  knowledge  extending  very 
nearh'  to  pure  nihilism.  Knowledge  consists  in  im- 
pressions and  ideas  or  thoughts,  all  derived  from  the 
senses  and  from  experience,  and  so  subjective  as  to  give 
us  little  or  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities  or  exist- 
ences. So  the  onlv  reality  that  we  know  in  the  rela- 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  is  simple,  bare  succession.  There 
is  in  the  idea  no  knowledge  of  a  real  necessary  causal 
nexus,  either  in  its  nature  or  as  a  fact  We  only  know 
that  certain  things  are  connected  according  to  a  con- 
stant rule,  and  that  is  all  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect can  contain.  '*  The  ultimate  grounds  of  things  arc 
utterly  inaccessible  to  the  curiosity  and  investigation  of 
man." 

Kant,  incited  by  Hume's  scepticism,  undertook,  in 
his  KrUik  dor  reinen  Vemunflj  a  more  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  haroan 
knowledge  than  had  hitherto  been  given.  Its  object 
was  to  establish  the  distinction  between  phenomena 
and  real  things,  or  **  things-in-themseives."  The  latter 
have  a  real  objective  existence,  but  out  of  relation  to 
time,  space,  or  causality,  and  hence  out  of  the  realm  off 
all  experience.  He  ascribes  to  these  real  things  the 
funcdon  of  aflfecting  the  senses,  and  thus  giving  the 
material  of  thought  or  the  substance  of  phejiomena. 
In  this  was  a  realutie  element,  while  in  their  indepen- 
dence of  space  and  time  there  is  an  idealism  (q.  v.).  As 
to  phenomena,  their  substance  is  given  through  impres- 
sions on  the  senses,  derived  in  some  way  from  the 
things  in  themselves.  But  the ybmu  under  which  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  are  a  purely  sub- 
jective product  of  the  mind  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  spon- 
taneity. They  are  forms  of  intuition,  viz.  of  space  and 
time,  and  forms  or  categories  of  thought,  twelve  in 
number,  such  as  unity,  reality,  causality.  As  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  Kant  s  critique  the  things- 
in-themselves  are  unknowable  for  man.  Only  a  crea- 
tive, divine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  the  same 
time  that  it  thinks  them,  can  have  power  truly  to  know 
them ;  they  have  neither  unity,  nor  plurality,  nor  sub- 
stantiality, nor  are  they  subject  to  the  causal  relation, 
or  to  any  of  the  categories  of  thoughL  We  can  know 
phenomena,  but  phenomena  only.  They  are  the  men- 
tal representations  which  exist  in  our  consciousness,  de- 
rived from  the  things  in  themselves  by  virtue  of  the 
function  of  these  things  to  affect  our  senses,  but  known 
under  those  forms  of  intuition  and  thought  which  are 
the  purely  spontaneous,  subjective  creations  of  the  mind 
itself.  These  forms  of  our  knowledge  have  their  origin 
in  certain  corresponding  a  priori  judgments  or  cogni- 
tions, by  which  he  means  **  those  which  take  place  in- 
dependently, not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience 
whatever."  The  ceruinty  and  truthfulness  of  all  oar 
knowledge  depend  upon  the  truthfulness  and  validity 
of  these  a  /priori  judgments  or  o^nitions.  The  criteria 
of  the  truthfulness  of  these  judgments  are  necessity  and 
strict  universality,  it  being  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
SA'stem  of  a  priori  knowledge,  that  necessity  and  strict 
universality  are  derivable  from  no  combiniuion  of  expe« 
riences,  but  only  independently  of  all  experi^ice.  AU 
cognitions  or  propositions  that  have  these  marks  are 
true.  But  it  Lb  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowledge 
under  these  forms  is  true  and  objectively  valid,  not  in 
regard  to  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  tnxn 
our  mode  of  conceiving  them,  but  only  in  regard  to  eai> 
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pirictl  objects  or  the  phenomena  which  exist  in  our 
oooflciouanesB  in  the  form  of  mental  representations.    In 
what  we  call  external  objects,  Kant  sees  only  mental 
lepreeentattons  resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  sensi- 
Ixiity.     **  The  things  which  we  perceive  are  not  what 
we  take  them  to  be,  nor  their  relations  of  such  intrinsic 
nature  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be;  if  we  malce  abstrac- 
tion of  ourselves  as  knowing  tubje^g,  or  even  only  of 
the  subjective  constitution  of  our  senses  g^neraUy,  all 
the  qualities,  all  the  relations  of  objects  in  space  and 
time,  yesy  and  even  space  and  time  themselves,  disap- 
|iesr :  as  phenomena  they  cannot  really  exist  per  m, 
but  only  in  us;  what  may  be  the  character  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  receptive 
Kuibility,  remains  wholly  unknown  to  us.'*     We  can 
now  perceive  to  what  extent  Kant  in  his  philosophy 
hid  overcome  nihilism.    We  have  a  true  and  valid 
knowledge  of  eveiything  in  our  experience,  in  our  con- 
adousDessu    What  is  in  our  omsciousness,  the  phenom- 
ena, is  real,  and  we  have  a  real  and  truthful  knowledge 
of  it.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  real  objective  existence 
of  things,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  phenomena,  and 
no  objects  of  thought.     But  beyond  this  there  is  much 
of  tbe  igncwanoe  and  uncertainty  of  nihilism.    For  the 
foms  under  which  our  knowledge  is  possible  are  so 
IMirely  subjective,  so  purely  independent  creations  of 
the  mind  itself,  that  they  bring  all  the  objects  or  mate- 
rial of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  their  own  form  and 
features  and  dress,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  our 
knowledge  corresponds  to  the  reality  pf  things.     All 
knowledge  is  thus  rekUice  to  the  human  mind.     It  is 
conditional  only,  conditioned  by  those  forms  of  the  un- 
deiatanding  which  mould  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  is 
received.     As  the  a  priori  judgments  upon  which  all 
our  knowledge  is  based  arise  from  the  constitution  of 
tbe  mind  itself,  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
might  involve  a  change  in  these  fundamental  h  priori 
judgments  and  forms,  and  thus  in  the  knowledge  which 
hi  built  upon  them.    They  thus  have  for  us  a  regulative 
/orctj  but  perhaps  only  a  rekUive  (ruth  and  validity, 
llan  most  use  them ;  they  are  the  condition  and  law  of 
aU  his  intellectual  processes;  but  **he  is  not  thereby 
aatborized  to  assume  that  they  hold  good  as  the  laws 
of  minds  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  constituted  dif- 
ferently from  those  of  human  beings,  or  that  the}''  hold 
true  of  the  knowledge  which  such  beings  acquire.    On 
tbe  one  hand  we  cannot  deny  that  they  do  hold  true 
fnt  other  beings  and  their  knowledge ;  and  on  the  other 
we  cannot  deny  that  they  do  not."    In  his  most  acute 
and  thoffDugh  examination  of  the  laws  and  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  knowledge, 
Kant  established  more  conclusively  and  firmly  than  had 
hitherto  been  done  the  fiict,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  philosophy,  of  certain  universal  and  necessary  a 
priori  or  iotnitive  truths.     But  in  assuming  that  these 
truths  are  tlie  product  of  the  mind*s  own  creative  ac- 
tivity, independent  of  all  experience,  he  gave  to  all  our 
knowledge  an  uncertain  relativity,  and  introduced  an 
eletnent  akin  to  nihilism.    To  this  it  has  been  very 
justly  objected  that  these  truths  are  not  given  inde- 
pendently of  all  experience,  but  are  so  connected  with 
sad  derived  from  our  experience  of  the  external  objec- 
tive world  as  to  give  us  necessarily  a  truthful  knpwl- 
edge  cunesponding  to  the  reality  of  things.    Nor  can 
tbe  analogiea  derived  from  the  setises,  from  such  phe- 
nomena OS  the  changes  in  the  color  of  objects  seen 
thiongfa   dilKerently  colored  glass,  or  occasioned  by 
changes  in  tbe  physical  condition  of  the  eye,  be  legit- 
imately applied  to  oljects  and  acts  of  the  pure  reason. 
We  are  not  Justified  in  asserting  that  there  may  or 
might  exist  created  or  finite  minds  which  know  objects 
witboat  tbe  relations  of  time,  space,  and  causality,  or 
onder  relatioas  entirely  different     Moreover,  it  has 
been  observed  that  such  a  possibility  or  probability  is 
ineonsistent  with  the  use  made  of  those  very  relations 
in  estabUshiDg  them  as  having  a  regulative  and  real 
ezistenee  in  tbe  mind  itself;  for  in  the  creation  of  the 


forms  of  thought  by  the  mind  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  are  assumed  in  this  set  as  really  and  objec- 
tively belonging  to  it  in  the  view  of  all  beings.  But, 
sccording  to  the  possibility  suggested,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  may  be  just  as  unreal  in  the  o()erations 
of  the  mind  itself  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  the 
phenomena  which  we  conceive  under  that  relation. 
Though  neoesssrily  employed  in  human  thinking,  that 
relation  may  be  merely  contingent  upon  the  operation 
of  that  thinking,  and  may  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul  as  viewed  or  known  by  any  other  being, 
whether  creature  or  Creator  (comp.  Porter,  IJuman  7»- 
telUcl). 

The  subjectively  creative  activity  of  the  reason  as- 
sumed by  Kant  wss  taken  as  the  leading  principle  in 
the  systems  of  J.  6.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  re- 
sulting in  extreme  forms  of  idealism.  The  views  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  are  closely  related  to  those  of  Kant 
He  holds  that  we  have  native  cognitions  which  sre 
both  universal  and  necessary.  The  necessity  of  a  cog^ 
nition  may,  however,  be  either  pontive  or  negative.  It 
may  either  result  from  the  power  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple, or  from  the  powerlesaneu  of  the  same  to  think 
otherwise.  "  To  the  positive  cognitions  belong  the  no- 
tion of  existence  and  its  modifications,  tbe  principles  of 
identity,  contradiction,  and  the  intuitions  of  space  and 
time."  All  these  are  discerned  by  the  mind  by  a  neces- 
sity  which  positively  pertains  to  the  objects  discerned, 
end  in  the  reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutely  confides. 
To  n^pstive  cognitions  belong  the  relations  of  aidt0tafio$ 
and  phenomena^  and  of  cause  and  effect.  These  are  nec- 
essary by  virtue  of  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  think 
otherwise,  and  do  not  represent  a  positive  relation.  This 
necessity  is  embraced  under  his  Law  of  the  Conditioned. 
These  cognitions  are  only  true  relatively. 

Observing  that  sueh  acute  philosophers  as  Kant  and 
Hamilton  fisiled  to  find,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  posi- 
tive assarance  of  certainty  and  reality  for  our  knowl- 
edge, others  have  been  incited  to  avoid,  instead  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulties,  by  seeking  this  assurance  from  an- 
other source.  Jacobi  and  Scbleiermacher  found  it  in 
faith  and  feeling.  Even  Kant  himself  turns  from  rhe 
uncertainty  of  the  pure  speculative  intellect  to  what  he 
calls  tbe  practical  reason,  and  rests  upon  the  simple 
categorical  imperative  of  duty.  The  practical  reason 
commands  unconditional  faith  in  duty,  without  our 
asking  or  seeking  any  reasons  or  grounds.  It  com- 
mands us  to  believe  in  God  as  a  true  and  perfect  being. 
As  such  he  will  not  deceive  his  creatures.  Therefore 
we  may  implicitly  trust  the  a  priori  intuitions  and  judg- 
ments of  the  thinking  reason  which  he  has  created. 
We  may  be  sure  that  those  fundamental  truths  are  real, 
and  that  our  knowledge  in  its  forms  and  conceptions 
corresponds  to  the  forms  under  which  the  world  of 
reality  exists.  Hsmilton  also,  following  Kant  and 
Scbleiermacher,  while  asserting  that  we  cannot  think 
the  infinite  and  unconditioned,  yet  concedes  that  we 
know  the  same  by /ait A,  Those  who  distinguish  faith 
or  feeling  from  the  intellect,  as  an  ultimate  source  of 
knowledge  and  ground  of  certainty,  assume  that  the 
act  of  this  faith  or  feeling  is  not  intellectual,  whereas  it 
is  in  fact  pre-eminently  an  intellectual  act  and  power, 
conditioning  all  the  specisl  acts  and  cognitions  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable.  Some  of  the  more  recent  Ger- 
man philosophers,  m  ChalybsHis,  end  Lotze  especially, 
rest  their  confidence  in  the  fundamental  assumptions 
of  the  human  intellect  upon  ethical  grounds.  '*We 
must  believe,"  they  say,  ^  that  Nature  is  benevolent  in 
her  indications,  and  therefore  true.  We  assume  that 
goodness  snd  veracity  regulate  both  the  objective  rela- 
tions of  tbe  universe  which  we  study,  and  the  subjec- 
tive constitution  of  the  intellect  which  interprets  it 
For  those  reasons  we  rely  upon  the  categories  both  of 
thought  and  being."  In  treating  of  the  relations  of 
nihilism  to  the  views  of  Kant  and  subsequent  philos- 
ophers, we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  idea  of  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  as  involving  something  of 
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nihiliam,  or  neflcience.  ThiB  idea  has  become  a  promi- 
nent doctrine  in  modern  philoeopbr,  and  has  been  held 
and  applied  in  different  ways  by  Ulrici  and  others  in 
Germany ;  by  Mansel  in  bis  LimUs  ofReUffiotu  Thought ; 
by  Mill,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is 
the  doctrine  that  the  mind  does  not  perceive  things, 
but  the  relations  of  things — of  things  utterly  unknown 
in  themselves.  In  controverting  the  views  of  those 
adopting  this  docuine,  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  McGoeh 
and  others  that  there  are  senses  in  which  man's  knowl- 
edge is  relative.  He  can  know,  for  instance,  only  so 
far  as  he  has  a  capacity  of  knowing.  In  this  sense 
man's  knowledge  is  all  relative  to  himself.  A  man  who 
has  no  eyes  cannot  know  color.  There  is  the  farther 
tnith  that  man  has  the  capacity  of  discovering  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  other  things,  and  between 
one  thing  and  another.  Again,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
cannot  know  all  things ;  he  cannot  know  all  about  any 
one  thing.  But  when  it  is  said  that  we  know  relations 
only,  and  not  things,  it  is  replied  that  *'  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  know  relations  between  things  un- 
known. Relations  between  things  unknown  can  never 
yield  knowledge.  If  the  things  were  to  cease,  there 
would  be  no  relation ;  and  if  the  things  were  unknown, 
there  would  be  no  relations  known.  If  the  sun  and  earth 
were  unknown  to  me,  I  could  never  know  a  relation  be- 
tween them.  A  relation  is  a  relation  of  things  known — 
so  far  known — ^known  by  reason  of  that  relation.  We 
know  in  what  relation  we  stand  to  God,  because  we  so 
far  know  God  and  know  ourselves.  The  subtlest  form 
of  intidelity  in  our  day  proceeds  on  the  principle  that 
man  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  or  reality  of  things, 
or  that  he  can  know  nothing  except  rdations  between 
things  unknown.  It  makes  human  reason  proclaim 
that  it  cannot  discover  any  truth  beyond  and  above  the 
phenomena  of  sentient  experience.  It  does  not  deny 
directly  that  there  u  a  God,  but  it  declares  that  God, 
if  there  be  a  God,  is  and  must  be  unknown,  in  meet- 
ing this  fundamental  scepticism,  we  need  to  maintain 
the  veracity  of  the  human  faculties,  and  to  show  that 
the  same  powers  which  guide  correctly  in  the  business 
of  life  and  in  the  pursuits  of  science  are  legitimately 
fitted  to  conduct  to  a  reasonable  belief  in  One  presiding 
over  the  works  of  Nature  and  providentially  guiding 
our  lot." 

See  Ueberweg,  HisL  of  PkiU>$ophy^  i,  76  sq.,  205  sq. ; 
Porter,  The  ffunum  InteUeet;  McCosh,  Intuitioiu  of  the 
Mind;  also  ChristiaxUy  and  PotiHmamf  Blackie,  Four 
Phases  of  MoraJUy  p.  296  sq. 

II.  In  its  second  form  nihilism  is  a  certain  theory  of 
the  incarnation.  In  this  sense  it  is  also  called  mhUian^ 
urn.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  views  of  Peter 
Lombard,  contained  in  his  SenteiUiantm  iibri  quatuor 
(lib.  iii,  distinc  5-7).  See  Lombardus.  The  conception 
of  Lombard  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  Antiochian  school,  and  of  the  theories  of  John  of 
Damascus  and  Abelard.  It  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
theory  of  adoption.  See  Adoption  ism.  Abelard  es- 
pecially made  prominent  the  idea  which  underlies  the 
Chrbtulogy  of  Lombard,  viz.  that  God  is  absolutely  im- 
mutable, unchangeable.  The  proposition  which  occa- 
sioned the  charge  of  nihilism  was:  "Christus,  secundum 
quod  est  homo,  non  est  aliquid."  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
did  not  become  anything  by  the  assumption  of  human 
nature,  because  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  divine 
nature ;  **  Deus  non  factus  est  aliquid."  His  language 
was  not  alwajrs  clear  and  definite,  and  was  by  some 
falsely  interpreted  as  affirming  that  Christ  had  become 
nothing.  In  his  view,  the  divine  nature  did  indeed  as- 
sume the  human — that  is,  it  took  the  human  form  to 
itself,  but  did  not  bring  it  into  union  with  itself,  so  that 
it  became  in  any  intimate  and  peculiar  sense  its  own. 
He  implies  that  in  the  incarnation  no  human  being  of 
body  and  soul  was  formed.  There  was  not  a  production  of 
one  nature  or  of  one  person  out  of  the  different  elements 
of  body,  soul,  and  divinity,  but  the  Logos  simply  clothed 
itself  with  body  and  soul  as  with  a  garment  (indumen- 


tum), in  Older  to  appear  more  fittingly  to  the  eyes  of 
mortals.  Accordingly  Christ  took  the  human  body  and 
soul  into  union  with  himself,  not  in  such  a  way  that 
they,  either  separately  or  themselves  in  union,  became 
one  person  with  the  Logos,  or  themselves  became  the 
Logos,  but  they  were  ouly  brought  into  a  relatioa  or 
connection  with  the  hogo9  analogous  to  that  of  a  gar- 
ment or  dress  to  the  person  putting  it  on.  The  person 
of  the  Logos  by  the  assumption  of  human  nature  was 
in  no  way  changed,  but  remained  one  and  the  same. 
According  to  this  view  God  became  man  only  by  way 
of  <Hxupywg  a  human  body,  or  only  in  the  form  he  as- 
sumed, ^*  secundum  habitum,"  as  his  formula  was,  which 
implies  that  what  was  assumed  was  merely  adventi- 
tious, so  that  without  it  the  person  of  the  Logos  would 
be  the  same  as  with  it  In  the  Son's  becoming  man, 
his  form  or  £uhiou  (habitus)  was  found  as  that  of  a 
man,  which  he  really  was  not  in  himself  and  to  hinosdf^ 
but  only  to  those  human  beings  to  whom  he  appeared  in 
humanity.  **  Verum  hominem  suscipiendo,"  as  he  says 
(^DxmL  vii),  "  habitus  inventus  est  ut  homo — id  est,  ha- 
bendo  hominem  inventus  est  ut  homo,  non  sibi  sed  eis 
quibus  in  homine  apparuit."  He  expressly  admits  that 
the  Son  was  not  conscious  of  himself  as  a  man,  but  was 
a  man  only  to  men.  This  makes  Uie  incarnation  only  a 
sort  of  prolonged  theophany,  and  essentially  disinte- 
grates and  breaks  the  bond  of  union  of  divinity  and  hu- 
manity. The  conception  of  Peter  Lombard  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  idea  of  the  Antiochian  school  that  the 
divine  and  the  .human  are  alike  or  comparable  in  noth- 
ing, and  hence  not  in  any  intimate  sense  capable  of 
union,  but  must  remain  exclusive  the  one  of  the  other. 
The  problem  of  the  union  is  in  reality  avoided,  and  the 
mode  given  of  the  Word  becoming  flesh  is  a  mere  illu- 
sion. The  proportion  that  God  through  the  incarna- 
tion became  nothing,  is  in  fact  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  the  incarnation  attained  nothing,  estab- 
lished nothing— that  is,  was  in  reality  only  a  theoph- 
any. This  nihilism,  it  should  be  noted,  b  not  an  ab- 
solute denial  of  existence,  as  that  Christ,  or  the  Logos, 
was  nothing,  or  became  nothing,  but  is  only  a  denial 
of  existence  in  a  certain  individual  form.  These  view» 
of  Lombard  aroused  much  opposition.  The  phnse, 
''Deus  non  factus  est  aliquid,"  was  rejected  by  the 
Council  of  Tours  in  1163.  His  pupil,  John  of  Corn- 
wall, opposed  his  view  in  his  Evhgium  (ad.  Alex.  Ill, 
published  1175).  See  John  op  Cokn wall.  TheLateran 
Council  of  1179  condemned  it,  and  later  Walter  of  St. 
\lctor  especially  made  it  appear  that  the  language  of 
Lombard  contained  the  heresy  of  nihilism,  or  that  ^  Dena 
est  nihil  secundum  quod  homo."  This  so-called  nihil- 
ism, that  the  incamadon  was  no  new  existence  of  God, 
was  not  God  becoming  man,  but  was  only  a  new  mani- 
festation to  men,  with  nothing  new  in  God,  appears  also 
in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotn& 

See  Hagenbach,  Hiat.  of  Doct,  vol.  i,  §  171;  voL  ii, 
§  179;  Gieseler,  DogmengetchichU ;  Doraer,  GetiAickted, 
Lehre  von  d.  Person  Christif  Augusti,  Doffmengesck.  p. 
300  sq. ;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes  ChriL  i,  279  sq. ;  Baur, 
Dogmengeedi,  voL  iL 

III.  The  term  nihilism  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
views  of  a  party  that  has  assumed  considerable  impor- 
tance in  Russia  within  the  last  half  century,  and  who 
call  themselves  Nihilists.  Their  nihilism  includes  a  pe- 
culiar philosophical  theory  in  connection. with  socialist- 
ic tendencies.  It  consists  of  three  original  elements : 
the  "cosmopolitical"  conception,  the  ''political  and  so- 
cial" principles,  and  the  "  mond"  ideas  in  individual  and 
collective  spheres.  Their  theory  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse is  based  upon  the  two  principles  of  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  the  unity  of  the  natural  forces.  Along 
with  these  two,  they  adhere  to  a  third  fundamental 
principle,  that  an  objective  method  of  investigation  is 
the  only  way  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
Materialism  forms  the  chief  philosophical  element  of 
this  movement.  The  leaders  have  borrowed  their  phil- 
osophical doctrines  from  German  materisliwta,  aa/dh  as 
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Vogt,  Holeschott,  BttchneTi  and  others,  whose  writings 
btve  hail  a  pre-eminent  inflnenoe  in  their  doctrines. 
The  most  influential  promoter  of  these  principles  was 
Alexander  UcTxeni  who  in  1834,  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Moscow,  was  arrested,  with  some  of  his 
ttsociatea,  on  account  of  their  socialistic  tendencies.  He 
left  Russia  in  iSil,  and  established  a  publish  ing^house 
ill  Londou  for  printing  Russian  translations  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Louis  Blanc,  Mazziiii,  and  kindred  authors.  Al- 
though not  strictly  the  leader  of  the  Nihilists,  yet  it 
was  unquestionably  he  who  gave  the  chief  impulse  to 
fK^iticsl  and  social  radicalism  in  Russia.  The  leaders 
of  this  school  or  party  were  very  greatly  influenced  also 
by  the  writings  of  the  French  Socialists,  Saint-Simon, 
Kerre  Leroux,  Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  especially 
by  those  of  Fourier  and  our  own  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

These  Nihilists  believe  that  in  human  progress  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  at 
once  with  the  present  complicated  social  phenomena,  in 
the  way  of  a  sudden  and  complete  social  reform,  or  with 
a  revolurion.  They  believe  that  this  has  precedence 
orer  all  other  agencies  of  progress.  In  regard  to  polit- 
ical questions,  they  regard  the  idea  of  federalism  with 
favor,  but  are  very  decided  in  their  antagonism  against 
the  extreme  patriotic  pretensions  of  the  Panslavists, 
and  against  the  principle  of  nationality  as  a  special  po- 
litical theory.  During  the  demonstration  by  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Petersburg  in  February  and  March,  1869, 
the  radical  political  platform  of  the  Nihilists  was  pub- 
lished in  revolutionary  proclamations,  followuig  each 
other  in  great  numbers,  with  very  neariy  the  same  form 
and  contents.  Socialistic  and  revolutionary  circulars 
greatly  excited  the  more  educated  Russian  youth,  and 
finally  aroused  the  government  to  persecutions,  which 
began  with  the  arrest  of  the  chief  instigator  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  disturbances,  Sergius  Netschi^ew,  the  in- 
stnictor  in  religion  at  the  Sergiewski  church-school  in 
the  city.  About  the  same  time  young  men  made  jour- 
neys into  the  interior,  in  order  to  study  the  "real 
wants'*  of  the  people,  and  to  influence  them  by  their 
advice  and  sympathy.  In  the  cities  they  joined  the 
**  Sunday-ecbool  movement,**  and  officiated  in  oiganiz- 
ing'scfaools,  and  in  teaching  and  in  giving  lectures  and 
exhibitions  for  their  benefit,  until  they  were  dosed  by 
the  government  In  St.  Petersburg,  in  Moscow,  and  in 
the  larger  provincial  towns,  the  nihiUst  associations  pro- 
tested against  the  acdon  of  the  government  and  of  the 
DobiUtj  in  the  matter  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  government  at-  various  times 
nndertook  persecutions  against  the  Nihilists.  In  Au- 
gust, 1871,  after  an  extraordinary  trial,  Netschigew  and 
many  of  hb  associates  were  convicted,  and  the  political 
activity  of  the  party  nearly  suppressed.  Yet  towards 
the  dose  of  that  year  traces  of  nihilist  conspiracies 
were  thought  to  have  been  discovered,  and  numerous 
atrreala  were  made.    (H.  P.  C) 

9*01111818  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  German 
mystics  who  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Ruysbroek,  held  that  neither  God  nor  themselves, 
heaven  nor  hell,  action  nor  rest,  good  nor  evil,  have  any 
real  existence.  They  denied  God  and  the  work  of 
Christ,  Scripture,  sacraments — everything.  God  was 
nothing;  they  were  nothing ;  the  universe  was  nothing. 
**  Some  hold  doctrines  such  as  these  in  secret,*'  adds 
Rnysbmek,  "and  conform  outwardly  for  fear.  Others 
maike  them  the  pretext  for  every  kind  of  vice  and  inso- 
Wnt  intnbonlination.**  See  also  the  article  Nihilism. 
Sometimes  the  term  NxkUiit*  is  used  to  denote  Annihi- 
latiatut*  (q.  v.). 

NihuB,  Barthou),  a  learned  German  theologian,  a 
convert  to  Romanism,  was  bom  in  1689  at  Wolpe  (duchy 
of  finmswick),  of  poor  parentage,  and  after  having  fin- 
ish^  bis  preparatory  studies  entered  the  service  of 
Cora.  Martin,  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstildt,  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  which  enabled  Nihus  to  pur- 
his  studies  at  the  university.    The  violent  disputes 


of  the  Protestant  theologians  inspired  in  him  an  aversioa; 
to  Lutheranism,  which  was  to  him  Protestantism.  In 
1616  he  accompanied  two  young  gentlemen  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  some  time  after  was  made  precep- 
tor through  the  favor  of  the  duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe-. 
Weimar.  In  1622  Nihus  went  to  Cologne,  there  em- 
braced Romanism,  and  entered  into  orders.  After  hav- 
ing for  some  time  directed  the  college  of  the  proselytes 
of  that  city,  he  was  in  1629  nominated  abbot  of  Ilfeld. 
At  the  appnNich  of  the  Swedish  army  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land; later  he  became  bishop  of  Myre  and  suAagan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence.  He  died  in  Erfurt,  March 
10, 1667.  We  have  of  his  works,  JXtputationa  logics 
(Hclmstftdt,  1612,  4to): — JDe  rerum  puUicarvm  formia 
(ibid.  1616,  4to) : — £pi$iola  pkiloloffica  excutiens  varra- 
tionem  Pomp.  AftltB  de  naviffaUone  (Hanau,  1622, 4to) : — 
A  rs  Nova,  dielo  Seripturtt  unico  lucrandi  e  pouHJiciis 
plurimoB  in  partes  Littheremorvmf  defeefa  non  nihU  et 
iuggesta  theologia  HdmitetenaQma  (Hildesheim,  1688); 
a  work  which  drew  the  author  into  a  violent  polemic 
with  George  Calixtus: — EpigrcoHmata  (Cologne,  1642, 
12mo): — Antiwitiau  d/tfahrica  cmeit  domimcai  (ibid. 
1644,  8vo): — De  cruce  €pi$iola  ad  Bartholimtm  (ibid, 
1647,  8vo) : — Hypodiehma  quo  dilvunivr  noanuUa  contra 
Cathoiico*  disptUa/a  in  Com,  Martini  tractaiu  de  analj/ei 
logica  (ibid.  1648,  8vo): — Tractatus  chorograpkiau  de 
mmnuUis  A  na  provincOs  ad  Tigrimf  Euphratem,  et  Medi^ 
terrwieum  ei  Rubrwn  maria  (ibid.  1668,  8vo).  Nihus, 
who  published  several  other  works  of  controvercfy  against 
Wedel,  Homejus,  etc.,  also  edited  several  artides  of 
Leon  Allace,  to  which  he  joined  dissertations  of  his 
own,  such  as  Adnotationee  de  communume  Orientalium 
tub  unica  tpeciey  etc.  S«e  Bayle,  I/ist,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Roter- 
mund,  8uppUment  to  J5cher,  Gelehrtert'Lexikonf  s.  v. — 
Hoefer,  JS'ouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxviii,  78. 

Nikiphor,  a  Russian  prelate  of  note,  flourished  after 
the  opening  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  and  came  to  Ru&Mia  in  1106.  He  rapidly  rose  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  distinction,  and  finally  became 
metropolitan  of  Kief  and  all  Russia.  He  died  in  April, 
1121.  He  is  spoken  of  by  contemporaries  as  a  leamecl 
but  modest  man,  who  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
among  Russian  ecclesiastics.  Of  Nikiphor's  works  the 
following  remain :  Official  LeUert  to  the  Grand  Prince 
Waldimir  Wsewolodountsch  Monomach,  upon  the  Sep^ 
oration  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches: — Upon 
Fa$ting  ivtd  Continence,  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  MS. 
in  the  sxniodal  library  of  Moscow,  and  the  second  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memorabilia,  which 
were  published  by  the  Moscow  Historical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Sodety.  See  Cox's  Otto,  f/ist.  of  Russian  Life 
(Oxford,  1889,  8va),  p.  804.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nikkelen,  J.  van,  a  Dutch  painter  of  interiors  who 
flourished  about  1660.  He  was  a  good  artist  in  prospec- 
tive, and  painted  interiors  of  churches  in  the  style  of 
Van  Vliet,  which  possess  considerable  merit  They  are 
signed  J.  van  Nikkelen.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Bisi.  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  p.  61B. 

Nikodim,  a  Russian  monastic,  greatly  distinguished 
as  a  Choreh  writer,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
centur}'.  He  was  a  Dane  by  birth  and  a  Lutheran  by 
descent,  and  before  his  union  with  the  Greek  Church 
was  called  Adam  Bvrchard  Sellj.  He  was  educated  at 
the  (merman  universities,  where  he  pursued  studies  in 
medicine  and  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  1722  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  became  a  teacher  at  several  clerical  schools ;  served 
some  time  as  secretary  to  the  count  Lestocq ;  adopted, 
in  the  year  1744,  the  Greek  faith,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  name  of  A><for,  and  one  year  later  became 
a  monk,  when  the  additional  name  o^Nikodim  was  given 
him.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  buried  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Alexander  Newskj.  Ever  after  his  first  coming 
to  Russia  he  had  occupied  himself  upon  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  directed  his  attention  towards  Russian  his- 
tory.   He  collected  in  MS.  and  hooka  all  that  had  ever 
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been  written  about  Roaria ;  labored  himself  Qnintemipt- 
edly  in  copying  and  translating  his  different  materials, 
and  occupied  himself  in  this  way  with  some  important 
works.  In  1786  the  following  woric  was  printed  by  him 
at  Revel  in  the  Latin  language,  Schedkuma  Literarium 
de  ScnpUnrilbiU  qui  Mistoriam  PoUtioo  ^  Eodesiastieam 
JioetieB  scriptia  iUuatrarwU,  where  he  gave,  in  alphabet^ 
ical  order,  an  accurate  catalogue  of  almost  all  the  woriu 
which  have  made  any  mention  of  Russia.  The  Russian 
translation  of  this  small  but  useful  book  appeared  at 
Moscow  in  1815,  and  it  may  still  be  consulted  with  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  and  more  complete  works 
of  this  kind  by  Meiners,  Adelung,  and  the  learned  di- 
rector of  the  imperial  library  at  ik.  Petersburg,  baron 
Modeste  de  Rorff.  Another  little  work  of  hi«,  A  Uu- 
torical  Mirror  ofRuMtiim  Mcmardu^from  Rurik  to  the 
Emprt$$  EUeabeth  PetrowcmOy  was  written  in  Latin 
verse;  the  original  has  been  lost,  but  the  Russian  trans- 
lation is  printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  **  Ancient  Russian 
Library."  The  third  and  most  important  of  his  works, 
lie  Rouorum  Hierarckia,  in  five  books,  contains  some 
very  important  and  interesting  information  respecting 
Russian  Church  history,  with  a  sketch  of  its  earliest 
origin.  The  original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  office  for  foreign  aflkini,  and  a  translation 
of  it  appears  in  the  first  part  of  the  llittory  of  (he  Rut' 
nam  Hierarchy,  The  works  that  he  has  left  besides, 
unfinished  or  unpublished,  cause  deep  reg^t  that  he 
did  not  live  as  long  as  the  monk  Nestor,  the  father 
of  Russian  history,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model 
Among  his  unfinished  works,  the  archives  {^  Moeoow 
possess  a  Dictionary  of  aU  the  Pictures  of  the  Vvyin 
Mary,  and  several  Hittorieal  Soticee  on  Russian  Mo»- 
asteries;  and  the  library  of  St.  Alexandre -Nevski  a 
treatise  upon  medicine,  some  Souvenirs  of  his  travels, 
written  half  in  Latin,  half  in  German  and  Danish,  and 
a  Recueil,  forming  fifteen  volumes,  of  different  pieces, 
mostly  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church, 
several  of  which  are  perhaps  unique.  See  Diet,  JJist, 
des  icrivains  de  f^giise  Greco --russe;  Gretch,  Esscd 
(Chistoire  de  la  LiUirature  Russe;  Sopikof,  Essai  de 
BibUographie  Russe;  Cox'b  Otto,  History  of  Russian 
Literature  (Oxford,  1839),  p.  806, 807.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nlkomedeo,  Aaron  bem-Elua  (also  called 
'linxn,  (he  Second),  a  noted  Jewish  savant  of  the  Ka- 
raite sect,  was  bom  about  the  year  1800  at  Cairo,  the 
centre  of  Karaite  learning  in  £gypt.  When  thirty 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Nieomedia,  whence  he  received 
the  surname  of  Nicomedian  (*|M*^"T13p'^a).  He  wrote, 
B"*??  7?i  '"I'b«  Tree  of  Life,**  a  system  of  religious 
philosophy  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Karaites 
(q.  v.),  in  114  chapters.  It  was  first  published  by  pro- 
fessor F.  Delitzsch,  of  Leipsic,  in  1841,  under  the  title 
A  hron  K-KUcu  aus  Nikomedien,  des  Karders,  System  der 
Rdigkmsphihsophic,  €<&;— ITjiFi  ins,  "The  Crown  of 
the  Law,"  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
some  portions,  with  a  Latin  version  and  learned  notes, 
have  been  published  by  Prof.  Rosegarten,  of  Jena,  Libri 
Corona  legis ;  id  est  Commentaru  m  Pentaieuchum  Ka- 
raitici  ab  A  harone  ben  Elihu  conscrip(i,  etc,  (Jenas,  1824). 
The  whole  commentary  has  been  published  by  A.  Firko- 
witsch  (Eupatoria,  1866-67,  4  vols.):  — "jn?  •,»  O,  or 
nixan  O,  «  The  Book  of  Precepts,"  giving  in  "twenty- 
five  treatises  all  the  prayers  and  rites  of  the  Kara- 
ites. Portions  of  this  work  have  been  published  by  S. 
Schupart,  Seda  Karteorum  dissertationibus  aliquot' his- 
tftruxhphilolofficis  adumbrata  (Jena,  1701),  as  well  as  by 
Trigland,  Danz,  and  Lanzhausen.  This  work  was  also 
published  by  A.  Firkowitsch  (Eupatoria,  1866):  — •'3'^'n 
n3''nc,  ndes  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals,"  in 
twenty-six  chapters,  portions  of  which  Delitzsch  pub- 
lished in  the  A.  B.  d.  Or.  1840,  No.  16  sq.  Nikomedeo 
died  in  1869.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  22  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  siorico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  247  sq.  (Germ, 


transL) ;  Basnage,  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  686  (Tayloi^ 
translation) ;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  (Leips.  1878),  vii, 
258  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekien,  ii,  800, 829, 
862;  Flint,  Gesdk,  d,  Karderthums,  ii,  261  sq.;  Rule, 
History  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  200  sq. ;  Zeiger,  Judische 
Zeitschr^y  1869,  p.  199  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Phi- 
losophy (New  York,  1872),  i,  428 ;  Delitzsch,  L.B.d,Or. 
1840,  Nos.  18, 82, 84, 89, 40, 48, 52;  but  above  aU  hia  pro- 
legomena to  the  Q'^^n  ys,     (R  P.) 

Nikon,  St.,  sumamed  Mktanoite  (from  bis  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  word  iitTavourt,  repent,  in  his 
sermons),  an  Eastern  ascetic,  flourished  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. He  had  lived  in  a  monastery  on  the  borders  of 
Pontus  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  961  went  as  a  miasion* 
ary  into  Armenia.  He  went  also  as  a  missiwiary  to 
Crete.  He  afterwards  labored  in  Lacedemon  and  Cor- 
inth. He  died  in  998.  His  life,  which  was  written  by 
a  Lacedemonian  abbot,  father  Sirmond  translated  into 
Latin,  and  Baronius  has  freely  made  use  of  it  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  Annals,  under  the  yeara  961-998. 
To  Nikon  is  attributed  a  curious  and  interesting  liule 
treatise  in  the  Greek  language,  On  the  impinus  Religion 
of  the  most  vnched  A  rmenians,  which  will  be  found  of  use 
in  illustrating  the  state  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  that  countr}\  It  is  inserted  in  Latin 
in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr^  and  is  also  given 
in  Cotelerius,  Patr,  ApostoL  voL  ii,  in  a  note  to  Const. 
ApostoL  (Ub.  ii,  cap.  24,  p.  285,  286). 

Nikon  OP  Russia,  a  prelate  noted  in  ecclesiaadca] 
history  as  a  most  extraordinary  character,  and  frequent- 
ly denominated  the  Luther  (though  perhaps  naore  accu- 
rately the  Wolsey,  or  better  still  the  Chrysostom)  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church,  was  bom  in  May,  1605,  in  a 
village  near  Nishnei  Novgorod,  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  and  received  his  education  from  a  pious  monk  In 
the  monastery  of  SL  Macarius.  He  afterwards  became 
a  priest  at  Moscow ;  but  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired 
while  in  the  convent  of  St.  Macarius  for  monastic  life 
and  discipline  was  so  strong  that,  although  he  waa  now 
married,  having  taken  that  step  at  the  urgent  soticita- 
tions  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  separate  from  hia 
wife,  who  had  proved  a  faithful  companion  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and,  penuading  her  to  enter  the  convent  of 
St.  Alexis  at  Moscow,  he  himself  set  out  for  the  bermit-^ 
age  of  Anserche,  on  the  island  of  Solowetz,  in  the  White 
Sea,  and  was,  in  1643,  made  h^gumen  of  the  Niaehe- 
oserschian  hermitage.  The  desolation  of  the  place  and 
the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  to  increaae 
than  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the  new  recluse ;  but  the  zeal 
of  the  brethren  led  to  dissensions,  and  Nikon  was  em- 
broiled in  bitter  strife.  Being  desirous  of  replacing 
their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice,  Nikon  and 
Elizar,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  were 
despatched  to  Moeoow  to  collect  contributions  for  the 
purpose ;  but  on  their  return  Elisar  took  the  money  into 
his  own  keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  ot  apply- 
ing it  to  the  intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remon- 
strances and  altercations,  and  to  such  persecution  on  the 
part  of  Elizar  that  Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  island  in 
a  small  boat;  and,  after  incurring  great  danger,  was 
driven  to  the  island  Kj,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega, 
where  he  set  up  a  wooden  cross.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  a  vow  to  erect  a  monastery  on  that  spot,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  which  may  now  be  seen  the  magnificent  cloister 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Associating  himself  with  a  com- 
munity called  the  Kosheoser  hermits,  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and  severity  of 
life  that  on  the  death  of  their  abbot  or  principal  he  waa 
elected  in  his  place,  about  1644.  Having  occasion  some 
two  yeara  afterwards  to  take  a  journey  to  Moeoow,  to 
arrange  some  affain  of  this  community,  he  waa  there 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  cur  Alexis  Mikailovich, 
who  was  so  struck  with  the  greatness  of  Nikon's  intel- 
lectual strength,  his  rare  ability  in  many  other  direc- 
tions, his  eloquence  and  understanding,  and  hia  strict 
and  virtuous  life,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
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tidrinuuidrite  of  the  Novoepasky  oonvent  at  Moeoow. 
A  new  career  was  thns  suddenly  opened  to  him :  his  in- 
duence  vith  the  sovereign  increased  daily,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  it  to  become  the  intercessor  for  poor  widows, 
orphanfi^  and  the  penecated  and  oppressed.    In  1648  he 
acquired  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  and 
he  attached  the  people  of  that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly 
than  he  had  at  Moscow.    Thus  in  1650  he  appeased  a 
violent  popular  insurrection  at  very  imminent  peril  to 
hia  own  penon;  and  when  he  had  successfully  bro- 
ken  tbe  uprising,  he  secured  permission  Irom  the  czar 
to  go  into  the  prisons,  and  to  set  at  liber^r  not  only 
those  persona  who  had  been  unjustly  confined,  but  also 
r^  criminals  whom  he  found  sincere  in  their  repentance. 
Nikon  was  also  a  liberal  distributor  of  alms  to  the  poor; 
begare  them  provisions  during  the  time  of  the  famine 
vbich  took  place,  and  ordered  the  erection  of  many 
almsbouses.     On  feast-days  he  always  preached,  and 
bis  sermons  were  attended  by  crowds  of  people  from  dis- 
tant parts,  who  were  often  moved  to  tears  by  his  elo* 
qaence.     It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Nikon,  per- 
ceiving tbe  necessity  €i  reformatory  measures  in  the 
Church  of  Russia,  opened  his  movement  to  that  end 
with  a  revision  of  the  liturgy.     He  introduced  into  the 
cfaarehes  the  psalmody  of  the  Greek  service  and  of 
Kief,  and  gsve  a  more  costly  fashion  to  the  holy  uten- 
lib  and  other  furniture  of  the  churchesi    He  was  anx- 
ious to  increase  tbe  respect^ilily  of  the  clerical  profes- 
■ioa,  and  caused  divine  service  to  be  performed  with 
more  devotion.     In  1662,  after  the  death  of  the  patri- 
arch Joseph,  Nikon's  services  received  further  reoog^ 
nition  from  the  government  by  bis  elevation  to  the  va- 
cant patriarchate.    He  was  thus  enabled  to  cany  on  his 
pfaijaiithropical  and  reformatory  works  upon  a  still  laiger 
scale.    He  now  took  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Church  books,  and  for  making  them  more  exact 
aod  faithful  copies  of  the  Greek  originals.   He  called  on 
that  account  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  in  1654 
and  1655.     By  this  council  the  old  Sclavonic  versions, 
some  of  which  were  over  five  centuries  old,  were  com- 
pared with  the  Septuagint.    The  council  declared  the 
original  Sclavonic  version  correct,  and  that  the  difler- 
enoes  observed  in  the  copies  then  in  general  use  results 
ed  from  tbe  carelessness  of  the  copyists.     A  new  edi- 
tion was  made  at  Moscow,  and  signed  by  Nikon,  so  as  to 
fymfinrm  to  the  originaL    This,  however,  gave  rise  to  a 
division  in  tbe  Church ;  those  who  adhered  to  the  old 
cutomft  received  the  name  of  Hcukohikij  and  these 
aehisoiatics  remain  to  this  day.     See  Raskqlkiki; 
KcssiA.    Nor  were  these  the  only  measures.    He  set 
himself  with  stem  severi^  and  indomitable  courage  to 
root  oat  all  abuses  of  the  Russian  hierarchy,  and  even 
labored  ibr  tbe  adoption  of  temperance  principles.    In 
his  own  person,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Nikon  ex- 
hibtCed  the  doctrines  he  preached.    He  was  noted  for 
unbounded  munificence,  self-denial,  and  abstemious  hab- 
itSL     in  the  furtherance  of  his  object  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  broke  through  many  practices  of 
Chttich  and  State,  to  which  long  custom  had  probably 
given  an  alnsost  religious  consecration.    Thus  through 
his  intcnrention  the  Oriental  seclusion  of  the  female  sex 
was  first  infringed ;  at  his  injunction — still,  it  is  true, 
lEtnoed  about  by  numy  precautions — the  empress,  who 
had  before  never  entered  a  church  except  under  cover  of 
Bight,  DOW  appeared  publicly  by  day.    Sacked  pictures 
to  which,  in  his  judgment,  idolatrous  veneration  was 
paid,  were  taken  away.    The  baptisms  of  the  Western 
Cbureb,  of  which  the  validity  is  to  this  day  denied  by 
tbe  Cbureb  of  Constantinople,  were  by  his  sanction  first 
in  the  Church  of  Russia.    The  advances  in 
toO)  which  were  first  introduced  under  Ivan 
the  Tcfrifale,  and  then  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  the 
prec^idefs,  Nikon  started  anew  with  fresh  vigor.    The 
prindng^presB  was  again  set  to  work.    Greek  and  Latin 
were  now  first  taught  in  tbe  scboola.    In  the  Church  ser- 
t,  however,  bis  changes  were  most  marked  and  far- 
Tbe  "gross  and  harsh  intonations  of  the 
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Muscovites,"  as  they  are  called  by  Syrian  travellers, 
now  gave  way  to  the  sweet  chants  of  the  Cossack  chor^ 
isters,  brought  partly  from  Poland,  partly  from  Greece, 
and  constitute  the  first  beginnings  of  that  vocal  music 
which  has  rince  been  ^  the  glory  of  the  Russian  worship** 
(Stanley).  But  chief  of  all  ecclesiastical  changes  was 
the  revival  of  preaching.  From  his  lips  was  first  heard, 
after  many  centuries,  the  sound  of  a  living,  practical  ser- 
mon. Nikon  was  guilty,  too,  of  many  missteps,  conse- 
quent perhaps  on  his  zeal  and  anxiety  for  reform.  Thus 
he  spent  much  time  and  effort  foolishly  on  unimportant 
questions  of  discipline  and  ritual.  As  one  has  said, 
'*He  was  constantly  asking  questions  from  Oriental 
Christian  strangers  to  set  his  own  ceremonial  straight'* 
(Macarius,  ii,  178).  **  Benedicdons  with  three  fingers 
instead  of  two,  a  white  altar-cloth  instead  of  an  embroid- 
ered one,  pictures  kissed  only  twice  a  year,  the  cmss 
signed  the  wrong  way,  wrong  infiections  in  pronouncing 
the  creed — these  were  the  points  to  which  be  deyoted 
his  gigantic  energy,  and  on  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
encountered  the  most  frantic  opposiUon"  (Stanley,  Eatf, 
Ch,  p.  467).  But  though  the  Church  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  Nikon*s  changes,  the  czar  himself  remained 
unchanged  in  his  devotion  to  the  patriarch,  and  hon- 
ored him  not  only  with  a  most  agreeable  and  friendly 
correspondence,  but  evinced  his  confidence  more  clearly 
when  he  went  to  join  the  army  in  a  campaign  by  in- 
trusting to  Nikon  the  care  of  the  whole  royal  family ; 
for  whom  the  patriarch  displayed  the  greatest  attention 
and  anxiety  in  tbe  time  of  the  plague,  which  desolated 
Moscow  in  1658  and  1654.  In  1658,  however,  some  of 
Nikon's  enemies  contrived  to  inspire  into  the  mind  of 
the  czar  a  feeling  of  jealousy  or  dislike  towards  him. 
Nikon,  who  remarked  this,  was  incensed  at  it,  and  retired 
to  the  moiMstery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  he 
had  himself  built  about  forty  versts  iVom  Moscow.  The 
misimderstanding  between  the  czar  and  the  patriarch 
increased  continually.  Nikon  perristed  in  refusing  to 
return  to  Moscow.  In  1667  a  council  was  therefore 
convened  to  deliberate  on  his  case,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Eastern  patriarch ;  and  on  December  12  of  the 
same  year  Nikon  was  deprived  of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity, and  banished  as  a  common  monk  to  tbe  Bielvo- 
zersky  Therapontic  monastery.  (For  full  details  of  this 
trial  in  an  English  version,  see  Stanley,  p.  482  sq.)  Ac- 
cording to  Kulczynki,  the  real  cause  of  Nikon's  disgrace 
was  that  be  clandestinely  embraced  Romanism,  but  the 
evidence  for  this  assertion  has  been  generally  questioned. 
The  czar  Feodor  Alexiencb  allowed  him  to  remove 
into  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  but 
on  hu  journey  thither  he  died  at  Yaroslav,  Aug.  17, 
1681.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  last^mentioned  mon- 
astery in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  and  there  the 
deceased  was  again  honored  with  the  title  of  patriarch. 
His  absolution  was  next  obtained  from  the  Eastern  pa- 
triarch, and  be  was  then  properly  enrolled  among  the 
list  of  Rusdan  patriarchs.  **  Nikon,"  says  Stanley, 
"  rests  all  but  canonized,  in  spite  of  his  many  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  his  solemn  condemnation  and  degrada- 
tion by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  council  which 
the  Eastern  Church  has  witnessed  since  the  second 
Council  of  NicsHU  He  rests  far  enough  removed  from 
the  ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  ha\dng  left  be- 
hind him  to  his  own  Church  tbe  example,  which  it  still 
so  much  needs,  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to 
the  world  at  large  the  example,  never  without  a  touch- 
ing lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognised  and  honored 
when  honor  and  recc^nition  are  too  late**  {Eatt,  Ch,  p. 
490).  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  recently  brought  out  two 
bulky  volumes  (Trttbner  A  Co.  London,  1878)  contain- 
ing documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Nikon  (the 
first  containing  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Macarius, 
the  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  who  attended  Nikon's  trial,  and 
the  second  Paisius  Lignrides's  Hittory  of  the  Dfpontion 
of  NUumy  from  manuscripts  in  the  sjrnodal  library  at 
Moscow),  pays  more  glowing  tributes  to  Nikon  than 
any  other  writer  had  previously  bestowed  on  him.   Mr. 
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Palmer  makes  oat  that  the  Ruaaian  state  during  Nikon's 
rule  was  erastian,  its  courtiers  tjrrannical,  Greek  patri- 
archs venal,  and  that  Nikon  had  not  a  fair  trial,  and 
was  in  the  right  in  the  special  points  in  dispute.  Those 
who  judge  Nikon  more  criticsJly  question  whether  the 
patriarch  should  not  have  accepted  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  saved  the  Russian  Church 
from  a  schism  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  and 
that  he  lacked  that  wisdom  and  policy  which  men  need 
in  high  places  of  trust,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
stations. 

Nikon's  most  important  literary  labor  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sclavonic  Church  books,  and  setting 
them  in  accordance  with  the  original  Greek.  In  1664 
he  despatched  the  hieromonach,  Anmj  Suchanoff,  into 
the  East,  and  purchased  through  him  more  than  five 
hundred  manuscripts  of  Greek  books  dating  from  the 
11th  to  the  17th  century.  He  also  made  provision  for 
the  translation  of  a  number  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical works  from  foreign  languages  into  the  Russian. 
Some  of  these  signed  1^  his  own  hand  are  still  preserved 
in  the  synodal  library.  He  also  drew  up  a  collation  of 
the  Riusian  chronicles,  the  Stufen  books,  and  the  Greek 
chronologists,  which  reaches  to  the  year  1630,  and  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Tht  Chromde  o/Nikotu  Of 
this  codex  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersbuig 
published  a  fine  edition  in  eight  volumes,  1767-1792. 
He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical  and  theological  pieces, 
which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  Among  them  we 
Dittioe  a  Table  (Skrijal)  of  Dogmatic  Studies  (Moscow, 
1656,  4co)  i^Sermoiu  (ibid,  no  date  [1654];  reprinted 
in  Novikoff  in  the  ''Ancient  Russian  Library,"  2d  ed. 
yoi  vi)  i^Tke  InteUedual  Paradite^  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athoe  and  of 
Valdai  (Valdai,  4to)  -.—A  Canon,  or  book  of  prayen  to 
attract  the  Raskolniks  to  the  Church  (no  name  of  place, 
no  date,  4to).  See  Ivan  Choucherin,  Vie  du  tre»-*ai/U 
patriarehe  Nikon  (St.  FeteEsb.  1817) ;  Backmeister,  Bei- 
trdgt  z,  Lebensguch.  d,  Patriarcken  Nikon  (Riga,  1788); 
Strahl,  BeUr^  s.  ruu.  Kirchenguch,  (Halle,  1827),  p. 
287 ;  ApoUoe,  Vie  du  Patriarehe  Nikon  (1889) ;  Falmer, 
The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar  (Lond.  1878),  vols,  ii  and 
iii ;  0>x's  Otto,  Biet,  Rttsnan  Lit,  p.  808  sq.;  Stanley, 
Hist.  East,  Ch,  p.  457,  459^471,  489;  Eckaidt,  Modem 
Russia  (Lond.  1870,.  8vo),  p.  254  sq. ;  Tjondon  Review, 
1862,  April,  art.  vii;  CkrisL  Remembrancer,  July,  1858, 
p.  95  8q.     (J.H.W.) 

Nile,  the  one  great  river  of  Egypt;  oonsdtuting,  in 
fact,  that  country  by  its  alluvial  banks.  In  treating  of 
it  we  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  statements  we  find 
suitable  in  the  dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Fairbaim. 
See  ISgypt. 

I.  Names  of  the  Nile  m  Scripture^^Thla  word,  the 
N»Ao(',  Nilus,  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Iranian  origin,  signifjring  ''dark  blue," 
does  not  occur  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  English 
Bible,  but  the  river  is  repeatedly  referred  to  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  titles.  The  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient  Egyptian  origin, 
all  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers.  With  the  Hebrews 
the  Euphrates,  as  the  great  stream  of  their  primitive 
home,  was  always  "  the  river,r  and  even  the  long  so- 
journ in  Egypt  could  not  put  the  Nile  in  its  place. 
Most  of  their  geographical  terms  and  ideas  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  traceable  to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the  west, 
gave  its  name  to  the  west  quarter.  It  was  only  in  such 
an  exceptional  case  aa  that  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
no  rival  in  Palestine,,  that  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  their  older  country.  These  cir- 
cumstances lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  Shem- 
ites  and  their  language  came  originally  from  Egypt. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  river  was  sacred, 
and  had,  besides  its  ordinary  name,  a  sacred  name,  un- 
der which  it  was  wonhipped,  hap!,  or  hafI-mv,  "the 
abyss,"  or  **the  abyss  of  waters,*'  or  'Hhe  hidden." 
Ck>rresponding  to  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper 


Coontry  and  the  Lowo^,  the  JSHd  was  caUed  HArt-Ris, 
"the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HArt-MEHtr,  "the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river  in  Nubia 
as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god  Nilus  was  one  of 
the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  represented  as  a  stout  man 
having  woman's  breasts,  and  is  sometimes  painted  red 
to  denote  the  river  during  its  rise  and  inundation,  or 
High  Nile,  and  sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  hapi  are 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  the  throne  of  a 
royal  statue,  or  in  the  same  place  in  a  baas-relief,  bind- 
ing it  with  water-plants,  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  depended  npon  the  produce  of  the  river.  The 
name  hapI,  perhaps  in  these  cases  hbpI,  was  alao  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  four  children  of  Osiris,  called  by 
Egyptologers  the  genii  ciAxtasT  or  Hades,  and  to  the 
bull  Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  animals. 
The  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  any  ccmnection  with 
the  river,  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osi- 
ris. Apis  was  wonhipped  with  a  reference  to  the  in- 
undation, perhaps  becaose  the  myth  of  Osiris,  the  con- 
flict of  good  and  evil,  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  struggle  of  the  fertilizing  riv«r  or  inundation  with 
the  desert  and  the  sea,  the  firet  threatening  the  whole 
valley,  and  the  second  wasting  it  along  the  northern 
coast    (See  §  iii,  below.) 

It  wiU  be  instructive  to  mention  the  present  names 
of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Bahr 
en-NU,  "  the  River  Nile"— the  two  upper  streams  being 
respectively  termed  BtJkr  d-Abiad,  or  White  Nik,  and 
Bahr  el-Azrekj  or  Blue  Nile— the  word  Bahr  being  ap- 
plied alike  to  seas  and  the  laigest  riven.  The  Egyp- 
tians call  it  ElrBahr,  or  "the  river,"  alone;  and  term 
the  annual  overflow  En-Nil,  or  "The  Nile." 

1.  Shichdr,  nin'"©,  tinw,  ihip,  "  black."  The  idea 
of  darkness  conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we  should 
expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide  sense,  applying  not  only  lo 
the  color  of  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii,  31, 37),  but  also  to  that 
of  a  face  tanned  by  the  snn  (Cant,  i,  5, 6),  and  that  of  a 
skin  black  through  disease  (Job  zxx,  30).  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark  color;  fur  it  is 
said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to  the  famished  Nazarites 
in  the  besieged  city, "  Their  visage  is  darker  than  bUick- 
ness"  (iv,  8).  That  the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evi- 
dent from  its  mention  as  equivalent  to  Teor,  "  the  riv- 
er," and  as  a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre, 
"And  by  great  waten,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  har- 
vest of  the  river  pM^)  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii,  3); 
from  its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Fromised  Land  (Josh,  xlii,  8 ;  1  CHiron.  xiii,  5),  instead 
of  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gren.  xv,  18) ;  and  from  ita  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt,  just  as  the 
Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii,  18). 

If,  but  this  u  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile, 
NeZXoc,  be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  the  river,  it 
must  be  compax«d  with  the  Sanskrit  Nilah, "  blue*  es- 
pecially, probably  "daric  blue,"  also  even  "black,"  and 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European  f*quivalent 
of  Shihor.  The  signification  "  blue"  is  noteworthy,  es- 
pecially as  a  great  confluent,  which  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  River, 
or,  by  Europeans,  the  Blue  Nile.    See  SnraoR. 

2.  Te6r,  1*1 2t^,  'IK*^,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ATUR,  AUR,  and  the  Coptic  Eiero  or  laro.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  name  alone  u  preserved  in  the  later  languai^ 
the  second  radical  of  the  first  having  been  lost,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  form;  so  that,  on  this  double  evidence,  it  is 
probable  that  this  commoner  form  was  in  use  among 
the  people  from  early  times.  Te6r,  in  the  singular,  ia 
used  of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel 
(xii,  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris 
(comp.  X,  4),  is  intended  by  iL  In  the  plural,  D'^'^k^, 
thb  name  is  applied  to  the  bnmches  and  cana&s  of  tli« 
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NDe  (Phl Ixzriiif  44;  Eaek.  xxiz, 8  sq. ;  xzx,  12),  and 
periiaps  the  tributaries  alao,  with,  in  some  pUu^  the 
additioa  of  the  nuiiee  of  the  ooontiy,  Mitandm,  Matsor, 
D?!i2r3  ■'nir'  (Iml  vii,  18,  A.  V.  **  riven  of  Egypt"), 

liTQ  ''^iX!'  (xix,  6,  "brooks  of  defence;"  xxxvU,  26, 

•  

"riven  of  the  beai^^  places") ;  but  it  is  also  used  of 
fltreams  or  channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no  partic- 
ular ones  are  indicated  (see  Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  Job  xxviii, 
10).  It  ia  thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  desig- 
nates the  Nile ;  and  although  properly  meaning  a  river, 
snd  even  used  with  that  signification,  it  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  when  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  river.  The  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be 
drawn  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  Euphrates  as 
"the  river;"  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
**the  river  of  Egypt,"  is  used  when  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  are  spoken  of  together,  as  if  Tedr  could  not 
be  well  employed  for  the  former,  with  the  ordinary  term 
for  river,  mahdr,  for  the  latter.  See  Strkak. 
8.  "The  river  of  Egypt,"  Q^^Xia  nna,  is  mentioned 

with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of  the  extent  of  the 
land  to  be  given  to  Abraham's  posterity,  the  two  Itm- 
ito  of  which  were  to  be  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  and  "  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates"  (Gen.  xv,  18).  See 
Egypt,  Rivkr  of. 

4.  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  O^nZJtt  bna,  has  gener- 
ally been  nndentood  to  mean  "  the  torrent"  or  "  brook 
of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  desert  stream  at  Rhino- 
coTun,  now  El-'Arlsh,  on  the  eastern  border.    Certainly 
^na  usually  signifies  a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river; 
and  wheo  a  river,  one  of  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a  val- 
ley, eorreapooding  to  the  Arabic  wdcfy^  which  is  in  like 
manner  employed  in  both  senses,  it  may  apply  like  it, 
in  the  case  of  the  Guadalquivir,  etc.,  to  great  rivers. 
Thii  name  has  been  held  by  some  to  signify  the  Nile, 
for  it  oocnn  in  cases  parallel  with  those  where  Shi- 
hor is  emplojred  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  xv,  4^  47 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  66 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  12),  both 
designating  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  river  as  the  border  of  the  Philistine  territory, 
where  the  Egyptians  likewise  put  the  border  of 
their  country  towards  Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan). 
It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify 
the  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  or  whether  Nachal  be  a  He- 
brew form  of  Nile.     On  the  one  side  may  be  urged 
the  improbability  that  the  middle  radical  should  not 
be  found  in  the  Indo-European  equivalents,  although 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  permanent  letten;  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  improbable  that  nahar, "  river,"  and 
nachal, "  brook,"  would  be  used  for  the  same  stream. 
If  the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  NcUoc  must  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word ;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would  remain 
doubcfol,  for  we  could  not  then  positively  decide  on 
an  Indo-European  signification. .   The  Hebrew  word 
nachal  might  have  been  adopted  as  very  similar  in 
sound  to  an  original  proper  name;  and  this  idea  is 
supported  by  the  forms  of  various  Egyptian  words 
in  the  Bible,  which  are  susceptible  of  Hebrew  ety- 
mok)gia  in  consequence  of  a  slight  change.    It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  traces  of  a 
Shemitic  language,  apparently  distinct  from  He- 
brew, in  geographical  names  in  the  east  of  Lower 
Egypt,  probably  dating  fipom  the  Shepherd  period ; 
■nd  therefore  we  most  not,^  if  we  take  nachal  to  be 
here  Shemitic,  restrict  its  meaning  to  that  which  it 
bean  or  could  bear  in  Hebrew.   See  Brook  ;  Rivkb. 
&.  "The  riven  of  Cush,"  ttJ^S   '''nna,  are  only 
■MntiaQed  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy  con* 
taiDed  in  Isa.  xviiL    From  the  use  of  the  plural,  a 
■s^le  fltream  cannot  be  meant,  and  we  must  suppose 
'^tbe  riven  of  Ethiopia"  to  be  the  confluents  or  trib- 
■Uriet  of  the  Nile.    Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.  *^)7p)  makes 


them  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras.  Without  attempting 
to  explain  this  prophecy,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  expression,  "  Whose  land  the  riven  have  spoiled" 
(ver.  2,  7),  if  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  nation,  may  re- 
fer to  the  ruin  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  the  Firat  Cataract,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  level  of  the  river.  This  change  has  been  ef- 
fected through  the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier  at  that 
cataract,  or  at  Silsilis,  by  which  the  valley  has  been 
placed  above  the  reach  of  the  fertilizing  annual  deposit. 
But  the  verb  IKtSl  should  rather  be  rendered  "have 
cut  up,"  and  refen  to  the  intersection  of  the  alluvial 
country  by  the  channels  of  the  river.     See  Cush. 

6.  The  Nile  is  sometimes  poetically  called  a  «fa,  C*^ 
(Isa.  xviii,  2;  Nab.  iii,  8;  Job  xli,  81;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v.,  that  it  is  intended 
in  Isa.  xix,  5) :  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  its  names.    See  Sea. 

7.  By  some  the  Gihon,  ')'in**li,  one  of  the  riven  of 
Eden,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Nile ;  but  the  boun- 
daries of  that  locality  were  far  away  from  Egypt.    See 

GlHON. 

U.  Course^  General  DeicriptUm,  and  CharacterisHci 
of  the  Nile. — 1.  This  great  river,  or  rather  its  principal 
branch  the  White  Nile  (for  its  upper  streams  consist  of 
several  branches),  according  to  one  of  the  latest  discov- 
eries, has  its  origin  in  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
Victoria  Nffonxaj  a  point  which  is  about  160  miles  south 
of  the  equator.  The  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  sitn- 
ated  close  on  the  8^  south  latitude,  which  gives  to  the 
Nile  a  length,  in  direct  measurement,  of  above  2800 
miles,  or  more  than  one  eleventh  of  the  circumference 
of  our  globe.  The  lake  is  known  to  have  only  one  feed- 
er of  importance  on  its  eastern  side,  viz.  the  Kidette 
River,  and  none  on  the  western.  It  is  about  8^  east  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  the  issue  of  the  Nile 


Hap  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile. 
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from  Victoria  Nyanxa  presents  the  appeannce  of  a  small 
cascade,  which  was  named  by  the  late  captain  Speke 
*'Ripon  Falls,"  after  the  nobleman  who  presided  over 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  when  his  expedition 
was  planned.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  how- 
ever, who  visited  that  region  in  1864,  the  real  source  of 
the  White  Nile  is  another  lake  called  the  Aibert  NyoMV' 
zUf  about  100  miles  north-west  of  the  Victoria  Nyauza. 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  exploring  correspondent  of  the  N,  Y, 
Herald,  claims  to  have  determined  that  the  true  source 
of  the  Nile  is  the  Chambesi,  while  according  to  others  it 
is  lake  Tanganyika,  still  farther  south.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  ancient  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Nile  is 
not  yet  fully  determined.  The  Uind^  call  the  source 
of  the  Nile  A  mara,  the  name  of  a  district  north-east  of 
the  Nyansa,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
Hindfts  must  have  had  some  communication  with  both 
its  northern  and  southern  ends  (Speke's  Journal  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  NUe,  p.  466,  467,  etc). 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of  this  the 
longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents,  it  is  the  shorter, 
the  Bahr  el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  the  Astapus  of  the 
ancients,  which  brings  down  the  alluvial  soil  that 
makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
The  Bahr  el-Aarek  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  carries  down  firom  them  a  great  quantity  of  decay- 
ed vegetable  matter  and  alluvium.  The  two  streams 
form  a  junction  at  Khartum,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Sdddn,  or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian 
role.  The  Bahr  el-Aarek  is  here  a  narrow  river,  with 
high,  steep  mud  banks  like  those  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  color;  and  the  Bahr  el- 
Abiad  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  k>w  banks  and  clear 
water.  Farther  to  the  north  another  great  river,  the 
Atbara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azrek,  in  Abyssinia,  falls 
into  the  main  stream,  which  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  does  not  receive  any  other  tributaiy.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly 
vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fall 
of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in  ancient 
times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley  on  either  hand. 
From  time  to  time  its  course  is  impeded  by  cataracts 
or  rapids,  sometimes  extending  many  miles,  until  at 
the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts 
the  last  obstacle.  Below  Syeiie  it  continues  its  course 
for  500  miles,  until  a  little  below  Cairo  the  river  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  one  flowing  to  Rosetta,  the 
other  to  Damietta,  containing  between  them  the  present 
Delta,  at  the  apex  of  which  was  **  the  land  of  Goshen," 
where  Jacob  and  his  family  had  their  settlement.  Above 
the  Delta  its  average  breadth  may  be  put  at  from  half 
a  mile  to  three  quarters,  excepting  where  laige  islands 
increase  the  distance.  In  the  Delta  the  branches  are 
usually  narrower.  Ancient  authors  speak  of  five,  seven, 
and  occasionally  of  innumerable  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  but 
the  **septem  ostia  Nili,"  mentioned  by  Virgil  {^Eneid, 
vi,  800)  and  other  Roman  writers,  seven  centuries  after 
Isaiah  (xi,  15)  had  prophesied  respecting  ''the  seven 
streams  of  the  river,"  show  that  it  was  commonly  rec- 
ognised as  having  seven  mouths  at  its  exit  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  names  of  these  are  as  follows : 
(1)  The  Canopic;  (2)  Bolbitine,  at  Rosetta;  (3)  S^ben- 
itic;  (4)  Mendesiah;  (5)  Saitic;  (6)  Phanitic,  at  Da- 
mietta; (7)  the  Felusiac,  which  is  the  most  eastern 
mouth  of  the  seven. 

As  regards  the  geolofrical  formation  of  the  river's  tied, 
for  several  hundred  miles,  from  the  inner  boundaries  of 
the  Delta  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  First  Cataract, 
the  silt  and  sand  rest  on  what  is  known  as  the  ^  marine" 
or  nummulitic  limestone.  Over  this  there  is  a  Uter  for- 
mation of  the  tertiary,  which  contains  marine  depoMts 
and  forests  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  Underneath,  the 
limestone  rests  on  a  sandstone  of  permian  or  triassic 
age ;  the  sandstone  rests,  in  turn,  on  the  famous  breccia 
de  verde  of  Egypt;  and  the  breccia  on  a  group  of  asoic 
rocks,  consisting  of  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica-echists,  and 
day-elatesy  which  smroand  the  xed  granite  of  Syene 


(Hugh  Miller's  TetL  of  the  Bocks,  p.  412,  418).  The 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  cut  through  Uiese  layers  of  rock, 
which  in  some  places  confine  it  on  both  sides,  and  even 
obstruct  its  course,  causing  the  formation'  of  rapids  and 
cataracts.  For  scarcely  have  the  waters  of  the  White 
Nile,  which  come  from  the  very  heart  of  Africa  to  the 
westward,  become  confluent  with  those  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia 
to  the  eastward,  when  their  united  torrent  is  opposed 
by  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  great  Sahara  desert, 
and  from  that  point  the  Nile  flows  along  a  devious 
course  of  2800  miles  until  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  without  receiving  a  single  tributary.  Thus  it  dif- 
fuses fertility  and  life  over  vast  districts,  always  ex- 
panding its  waters,  and  never  receiving  any  accession 
to  them  from  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath ; 
so  that  when  it  reaches  Cairo  the  bulk  and  volume  of 
its  tide  is  scarcely  one  half  of  that  which  foams  amid 
the  rocks  and  cataracts  of  Syene  (Osbum's  Mom,  Hist, 
of  Egypt,  i,  3). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  atream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mod  banka,  that 
are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water,  which 
from  time  to  time  washes  portions  away,  and  stratified 
by  the  regular  deposit.  On  either  side  rise  the  bare 
yellow  mountains,  usually  a  few  hundred  feet  hi|i^h, 
rarely  a  thousand,  looking  from  the  river  like  cliffs, 
and  often  honeycombed  with  the  entrances  of  the  tonabs 
which  make  Egypt  one  great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that 
we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  that  murmur  of  the 
Israelites  to  Moses, "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness?" (Exod.  xiv,  11).  Frequently  the  mountain  on 
either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded  promon- 
too'}  against  whose  base  the  restless  stream  wasbes» 
and  then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay-like  valley, 
bounded  by  a  rocky  curve.  Rarely  both  mountains 
confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising  steeply  on 
either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel  through  which 
the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  current.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  remote  allusion  to  the  rocky  channels  of  t^e  Nile, 
and  especially  to  ita  primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rock, 
in  that  passage  of  Job  where  the  plural  of  Yeor  is  uaed. 
**  He  cutteth  out  rivers  (0*^*^^*^)  among  the  rocks,  and 

his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth  the 
floods  fifom  overflowing"  (xxviti,  10, 11).  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  are  allusions  to  Egypt,  and  es- 
pecially to  its  animals  and  products,  in  this  book,  so 
that  the  Nile  may  well  be  here  referred  to,  if  the  pas- 
sage do'not  distinctly  mention  it  In  Lower  Egypt  the 
chief  differences  are  that  the  view  is  spread  out  In  one 
rich  plain,  only  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
desert,  of  which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the 
mountains  above,  though  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  naxrower  than  the 
undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  corn  and  barley,  and  near  the  river-side 
stretch  long  groves  of  palm-treeSb  The  villages  rise 
from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon  mounda,  often  an- 
cient sites,  and  surrounded  by  palm -groves,  and  yet 
ihigher  dark-brown  mounds  mark  where  of  old  stood 
towns,  with  which  often  *<  their  memorial  is  perished" 
(Pisa,  ix,  6).  The  villages  are  connected  by  dikes, 
along  which  pass  the  chief  roads.  During  the  inunda- 
tion the  whole  valley  and  plain  are  covered  with  sheets 
of  water,  above  which  rise  the  viflages  like  islands^ 
only  to  be  reached  along  the  half-mined  dikes.  The  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  as  if  it  were  overflowed  by  a  de- 
stractive  flood,  while  between  its  banks,  here  and  there 
broken  'thsoagh  and  constantly  giving  way,  niahea  a 
vast  tarhid  stream,  against  which  no  boat  could  make 
its  way,  excepting  by  tacking,  were  it  not  for  the  north 
wind  that  blows  ceaselessly  during  the  season  of  the  in- 
undation, making  the  river  seem  more  powerful  as  it 
beats  it  into  waves.  The  prophets  more  than  once  al- 
lude to  this  striking  condition  of  the  Nile.  Jeremiah 
says  «tf  Fharaoh-Nechd's  army,  *^  Who  [is]  this  [that^ 
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eometh  op  ab  the  Nile  [Teor],  whose  waters  are  moved 
as  the  rivere?  Egypt  riaeth  up  like  the  Nile,  and  [his] 
wat«n  are  moved  like  the  rivers;  and  he  saith,  I  wiU 
go  up,  [and]  will  cover  the  land ;  I  will  destroy  the  city 
and  the  inhabitants  thereor'  (xlvi,  7,  8).  A^ain,  the 
prophecy  **  against  the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh 
smote  Gasa,**  oommenoea,  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Be- 
hold, waters  rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an 
overflowing  8txe«n  (nachat),  and  shall  overflow  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them  that 
dweU  therein"  (zlvii,  1, 2).  Amos,  also,  a  prophet  who 
especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  desolation  of  his  country. 
"The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob, 
Sorely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works.  Shall 
not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one  mourn  that 
dwelleth  therein?  and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  as  the 
Nile  OkS) ;  and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as 
[by]  the  Nile  (D^^^p  nifit«^3)  of  Egypt"  (viii,  7,  8 ; 
see  ix,5X 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  more  fair 
and  boav  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds  were 
fever  paaaing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of  temples, 
and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the  light  sum- 
mer pavilions,  ftom  the  pleasnre-gaUey,  with  one  great 
square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated  pattern,  and  many 
osn,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiflT,  dancing  on  the  water, 
and  carrying  the  seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  could 
shoot  with  arrows,  or  knock  down  with  the  throw-stick 
the  wild-fowl  that  abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  en- 
gage in  the  dangerous  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or 
the  crocodile.  In  the  Bible  the  papyrus-boats  are  men- 
tioned; and  they  are  shown  to  have  been  used  for  their 
swiftnoB  to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xviii,  2). 

2:  The  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  the  Nile  is  its  annual  overflow,  which  is  the  great 
aoufoe  of  Egypt's  fertility,  and  the  failure  of  which 
necessarily  causes  famine:  for  Egypt  may  be  truly 
termed  "  a  land  without  rain,"  as  was  noted  by  Zech- 
ariah  (xiv,  17, 18),  though  occasional  showers  are  known 
to  fall  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  country  is  therefore  de- 
void of  the  con^ant  changes  which  make  the  husband- 
■len  of  other  lands  look  always  for  the  providential  care 
of  God.  "  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  pos- 
sess it,  [is]  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye 
came  oat,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
[it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, [and]  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven ;  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for:  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  thj  €rod  [are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year^'  (Deut  xi, 
1(^12).  The  cause  of  the  inundation  was  the  occasion 
of  great  perplexity  to  the  ancients ;  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  periodical  rain  of 
the  tropics,  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  inun- 
dations €ft  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  According  to 
HetodoCtts  (li,  19),  the  Nile  begins  to  increase  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  continues  to  rise  for  a  hundred 
days,  and  then  decreases  for  the  same  time,  and  con- 
tinues low  all  the  winter  until  the  return  of  the  summer 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem 
According  to  Pococke,  the  Nile  began  to 
rise  at  Cbiro,  A.D.  1714,  June  80;  A.D.  1715,  July  1; 
A.D.  1738,  Jane  20.  ^'So  precisely  is  the  stupendous 
operation  of  its  inundation  calcidated,"  says  Bruce, 
"that  on  the  25th  of  September,  only  three  days  after 
the  antamnal  equinox,  the  Nile  is  generally  found  at 
Cairo  to  be  at  its  highest,  and  begins  to  diminish  every 
day  after.**  At  the  Cataracts,  however,  the  first  rise  is 
perceived  somewhat  eariier,  about  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  say  that 
"the  first  increase  of  the  Nile  was  observable  aboht  the 
idanda  of  Philse."  In  proportion  as  we  get  farther 
sooth,  we  find  the  inundation  commences  earlier,  so 
that  at  KbtutCaa,  according  to  some,  it  is  said  to  b^in 


*<  early  in  ApriL**  In  the  beginning  of  the  inundation 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  acquire  a  green,  slimy  appear- 
ance, occasioned  by  the  vast  lakes  of  stagnant  water 
left  by  the  annual  overflow  on  the  broad  sand-flats  of 
Nubia.  These,  having  stagnated  in  the  tropical  sun 
for  more  than  six  months,  are  carried  forwanl  by  the 
new  inundation,  and  once  more  forced  into  the  river. 
The  continuance  of  this  state  seldom  exceeds  three  or 
four  days.  The  sufferings  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  drink  the  water  in  this  stage  are  very  severe.  Ten 
or  twelve  days  elapse  before  the  development  of  the 
last  and  most  extraordinary  change  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  when  it  assumes  the  perfect  appearance  of 
a  river  of  blood,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  Red  Nile. 
It  is  not,  however,  like  the  green  mixture,  at  all  dele- 
terious, as  the  Nile  water  is  never  more  wholesome  or 
refreshing  than  during  this  period  of  the  inundation. 
^Perhaps,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted, "  there  is  not  in  nature  a  more 
exhilarating  sight,  or  one  more  strongly  exciting  to 
confidence  in  God,  than  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  Day  by 
day  and  night  by  night  its  turbid  tide  sweeps  on- 
ward majestically  over  the  parched  sands  of  the  waste,, 
howling  wilderness.  There  are  few  impressions  I  ever 
received,  upon  the  remembrance  of  which  I  dwell  with 
more  pleasure,  than  that  of  seeing  the  first  burst  of  the 
Nile  into  one  of  the  great  channels  of  its  annual  over- 
fiow.  All  nature  shouts  for  joy.  The  men,  the  chil- 
dren, the  buffaloes,  gambol  in  its  refreshing  waters,  the 
broad  waves  sparkle  with  shoak  of  fish,  and  fowl  of 
every  wing  flutter  over  them  in  clouds.  Nor  is  this 
jubilee  of  nature  confined  to  the  higher  orders  of  crea- 
tion. The  moment  the  sand  becomes  moistened  by  the 
approach  of  the  fertilizing  waters,  it  is  literaUy  alive 
with  insects  innumerable.  It  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  one  of  these  noble  streams,  to  see  it  ever^* 
moment  sweeping  away  some  obstruction  to  its  majestic 
course,  and  widening  as  it  fiows,  without  feeling  tho 
heart  expand  with  love,  joy.  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Author  of  tbu  miracle  of  mercv." 

As  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  inundation  of  the  river,  which  Herodotus- 
has  condensed  in  this  terse  definition,  **  Egypt  is  the 
gift  of  the  Nile,"  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  to  register  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of 
the  overflow.  This  has  been  done  for  ages  by  means  of 
an  instrument  termed  a  **  Nilometer,"  or  **  Niloscope.*' 
Several  Arabian  authors  mention  that  this  was  ori^nal- 
ly  set  up  by  Joseph  during  his  regency  in  Egypt.  The 
measure  of  this  instrument  was  sixteen  cubits,  that  be-  , 
ing  the  height  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile  necessary  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  country.  Herodotus  mentions 
a  column  in  a  point  of  the  Delta,  which  served  in  his 
time  as  a  nilometer,  and  there  is  still  one  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  mosque  at  the  same  place.  In  the  Biblio- 
thfeque  Imp^riale  at  Paris  there  is  an  Arabic  treatise 
on  nilometers,  entitled  Neil  fi  alnal  al  Nil,  in  which 
all  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  described,  from  the 
first  year  of  the  Hegira  to  the  875th  (A.D.  620-1495). 
"  On  the  point  of  the  island  of  Rhoda,"  observes  Mr. 
Bruce,  **  between  Ghizeh  and  Cairo,  near  the  middle 
of  the  river,  is  a  round  tower  enclosing  a  neat  well  or 
cistern  lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  a 
on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  free  access  to  it  through  a  large  opening  like  an 
embrasure.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  rises  a  thin 
column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  marble,  of 
which  the  foot  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  twenty  peeks  of 
twenty-two  inches  each.  Of  these  peeks  the  two  lower- 
most are  left  without  any  division,  to  stand  for  the 
quantity  of  dndge  which  the  water  deposits  there. 
Two  peeks  are  then  divided,  on  the  right  hand,  into 
twenty-four  digits  each ;  then  on  the  left,  four  peeks 
are  divided  into  twenty-four  digits;  then  on  the  right 
four,  and  on  the  left  another  four;  again  four  on  the 
right,  which  completes  the  number  of  eighteen  peeks 
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fnini  tb«  Gnt  divisiun  marked  on  the  piUar,  eich  peek 
beiag  Cwcnty-tvru  inchea.  Tbui  the  wbole,  mirked  and 
uDHUikFd,  •mcnuiUi  (o  something  more  tban  Chirty- 
six  feet  Eagliah."  Ai  HMD  oi  the  iahsbiunu  «t  Cairo 
|ien«ive  the  mixture  of  the  nin-irUei  from  the  impia 
with  the  Nile  it  that  city,  they  begin  to  anDounce  the 
riw  of  the  rirer,  haTing  then  five  peek*  of  water  mark- 
ed DO  the  nilomelcr.  When  the  whole  eigblaen  peeka 
an  ailed,  all  the  laud  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivatioD. 


Seciion  of  the  Nilomeler  ua  the  Island  of  Rhoda. 

Several  caoala  ats  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water 
to  the  deaert,  and  hinder  any  further  atagnalion  in  the 
fielda.  FrofL  Lepsius  haa  diacovered  some  inscriptions 
in  a  temple  at  Semne,  near  the  Second  Cataract,  which 
reoord  the  mode  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  re^^ster  the  annual  overflow.  Writing 
to  Ehrenberg  and  Biickh  of  Berlin  from  PbilK,  be  ob- 
serves: "The  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  in  each  year  at 
Semne  wis  registered  by  a  mark,  indicating  the  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  cut  in  the  granite,  either  on  one  of 
Che  blocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  or  on 
the  clitr,  and  particularly  on  the  cast  or  right  bank, 
as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  markings 
eighteen  atilL  remain,  thirteen  of  tbcm  having  been 
nude  in  the  reign  of  Mmris  [a  Pharaoh  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  according  to  Lepeiiu,  who  lived  between  the 
times  of  Abraham  and  Joseph],  and  Ave  in  the  time 
of  bis  next  two  successors.  .  .  .  The  record  is  almost 
alwa)^  in  the  same  lerma,  abort  and  simple :  Ra  «n 
Zfo^  on  mape,  signifying '  month  or  gate  of  the  Nile 
in  the  year'  .  .  .  And  then  foUowi  the  year  of  the 
rdgn,  and  the  name  of  the  king.  It  ia  written  jn  a 
horizontal  row  of  hieroglyphics,  included  within  two 
linea,  the  upper  line  indicating  the  particular  height  of 
the  water,  aa  is  often  specially  stated.  The  earliest 
dale  prtaerved  is  that  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  king'i 
reign,  and  he  reigned  forty-two  yean  and  some  months. 
The  next  fullowing  dates  are  the  years  9,  14,  15,  20, 
2%  23,  'U,  30,  S2,  S7,  40,  41,  and  4S.  Of  the  remain- 
ing dsWK,  tbat  only  of  his  two  succeaaors  is  available ; 
all  the  others  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivet 
have  been  moved  (torn  their  original  place  by  the  rapid 
tkwda  which  have  overthrown  and  carried  forward 

by  tbe  marks  on  the  east  bank  during  the  reigi 
Hceria  is  sixty-two  feet  nx  iocbes  (ijigliab)  above  the 


lowest  level  of  tl 
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day,  which, 
experienced 

boatmen,  does  not  change  fmn  year  to  year,  and  there- 
fore reprcsenis  the  actual  level  of  the  Nile,  iodepen^ 
dently  of  its  increase  by  the  falls  of  tain  in  tbe  moun- 
laios  in  which  ita  sources  sre  utuated.  The  mean  rise 
above  tbe  lowest  level  at  the  pment  time  is  thirty-eight 
feet  dght  inches;  and  therefore  in  tbe  time  of  Maria 
(nearly  3000  years  RC.)  tbe  mean  height  of  the  river 
at  tbe  cataract  of  Semne,  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  was  twenty-thrve  feet  ten  inches  above  the  mean 
kvel  in  the  present  day"  ( KerAfmJhs^ni  der  KSmgL 
Praut.  Akad.  der  Wifmtdu^Uii,  IM4).  The  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile  ale  very  various,  and  when  defidcnt 
or  excessive  by  even  a  few  feet  csnse  great  damage 
and  distrem.  The  rise  of  the  river  during  a  good  in- 
undation is  about  forty  feet  at  the  First  Cataract,  about 
thitty-nx  at  Thebes,  gradually  decressing  until  at  the 
several  mouths  it  does  not  reach  above  four  feet.  If 
the  river  at  Cairo  attain  to  no  greater  height  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  tbe  rise  is  scanty;  if  only  to 
two  or  four  more,  insufficient ;  if  to  twenty-fbnr  feet  or 
more,  up  to  twenty-seven,  good;  if  to  a  greater  height, 
it  causes  a  flood.  Sometimes  tbe  inundation  has  failed 
altogether,  as  was  doublleas  the  case  in  the  seven 
years'  famine  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Joseph.  A 
hieroglyphic  record  of  a  famine  in  Kgypt  prior  to  tbe 
descent  nf  tbe  Israelites  has  been  discovered  on  a  loaib 
at  Thebes,  and  deciphered  by  Dr.  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  perscm  entombed  stales  that  be  w«a 
governor  of  a  district  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  saying,  "  When  in  tbe  time  of  Seaecteaen  I 
tiif  grrat  famme  prevailed  in  all  tbe  other  distrida  of 
Egypt,  there  was  com  in  mine."  Bunaen  suppoaes 
thst  this  is  a  record  of  the  "  seven  yean'  famine ;"  but, 
independent  of  the  reign  of  aeaertesen  1  not  agremng 
with  the  time  of  Joseph's  viceroyalty  according  to 
Biblical  chronology,  the  fact  of  there  being  com  in 
Ufqier  Egypt  during  "the  great  famine"  suflieienlly 
disproves  its  identity  wiiJi  that  memorable  "dearth" 
recorded  in  Scripture,  which  "was  in  all  lands,  and 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  there  was  bread."  There  is  mention  in  the 
Chinese  annals  of  a  hmine  which  "lasted  seven  years," 
during  the  reign  of  tbe  emperor  Ching-tang,  who  was 
on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  tbe  descent  of  the  [srael- 
itea  to  Egypt,  and  which  very  probably  refers  to  the 
"  aeven  years' "  famine  mentioned  in  Scripture  {HiMorj 
o/CjUiw,byMartinus,Caaplet,aiidDuHaIde).  There 
ia  a  record  also  of  a  "seven  years'"  famine  in  Egypt 
daring  Saracenic  times,  in  the  reign  of  the  Fitimi 
Khallfeh  El-MostaDsir  billAh,  when  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  crops  of  the  coonlij. 
It  was  probably  to  tbe  inundations  of  the  river  that  the 
Egj-ptian  priest  referred  in  bis  conversation  with  Solon 
' '  him  tbat  "  there  had  been  luanv  inunda- 
:h  Solon  bad 


le  told  hi 


special  deluge  of  wl 
made  mention  (Plato,  TimaiH,  uh.  v). 

As  the  river  Nil^  especially  during  the  inundation, 
is  always  impregnated  wiih  alluvium,  which  it  deposits 
on  tbe  soil  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  inches  in  a  century, 
an  attempt  haa  been  made  by  some  of  the  sceptical 
school  to  show  that  man  has  been  a  denizen  of  this 
earth  for  many  thousand  years  i^or  to  the  lime  which 
Scripture  allowa.  Some  excavations  having  been  mad« 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer — who  does  not 
person,  or  even  to  have  been 


nthecc 


ntry-, 


the  area  of  Memphis,  he  concluded,  frofo 
tbe  rate  at  which  such  deposila  are  annually  forroed, 
that  some  specimens  of  pottery  brought  up  from  « 
depth  of  thirty-nine  feel  proved  the  existence  of  men 
upon  earib  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Adam,  observ- 
ing, "If  there  be  no  bllacy  in  my  reckoning,  this  frag- 
ment of  poller)',  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet, 
must  be  held  to  be  a  record  of  the  existence  of  man 
13,871  yean  before  AJ>.  ia&4.    In  the  boring  at  Bea~ 
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frsgineDts  of  hmud  hridk  and  pottery  were 
biougbt  up  from  a  depth  of  fifty-nine  feet."  The  late 
baron  Bunsen  considered  that  this  diaooverv  "estab- 
lidhed  the  fact  of  Egypt  having  been  inhabited  by  men 
who  made  uk  of  pottery  about  11,000  yean  before  the 
Christian  «ra"  {Egyp^s  Place  m  Ufdt.  u'iiL  voL  ii,  p.  xii). 
The  most  distinguished  vrriters  have,  however,  decided 
against  this  conclusion.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ob- 
serves that  **  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining 
how  lai  the  statue  stood  above  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dation when  first  put  up,  we  have  no  base /or  tmy  col' 
atlatUmJ*  ChampoUion,  the  father  of  Egyptology, 
wrote,  ^  I  have  demonstrated  that  no  Egyptian  monu- 
ment is  really  older  than  the  year  2200  before  our  era." 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Geoioffieal 
Eeidemoes  of  the  AntiquUjf  of  Man,  tells  us  that  if  such 
boriiq;?  were  made  where  an  arm  of  the  river  had  been 
nlted  up,  the  fiagments  of  pottery  and  brick  might  be 
eery  wtodem;  and  he  considers  that  "in  every  case 
where  we  find  monuments  buried  to  a  certain  depth  in 
mod,  as  at  Memphis  and  HeliopoUs^  it  represents  the 
era  when  the  city  fell  into  such  decay  that  the  ancient 
embankments  were  neglected,  and  the  river  allowed  to 
inundate  the  nte  of  the  temple,  obelisk,  or  statue." 
**  An  old  indigo  pknter"  relates  his  experience  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Athenaeum  (No.  1509)  respecting  the  deposit 
of  pottery  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganges :  "  Having  lived 
many  years  on  its  banks,  I  have  seen  the  stream  en- 
croach on  a  village,  undermining  the  bank  where  it 
stood,  and  deposit,  as  a  natural  result,  bricks,  pottery, 
etc,  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  On  one  occasion  I 
am  certain  that  the  depth  of  the  stream  where  the  bank 
was  breaking  was  above  forty  feet;  yet  m  thi'ee  years 
the  curroit  of  the  river  drifted  so  much  that  a  fresh 
deposit  of  soil  took  place  over  the  debrie  of  the  village, 
and  the  earth  was  raieed  to  a  level  with  (he  old  bank." 
What  took  place  on  the  Ganges  might  have  equally 
oecnrved  on  the  Nile.  The  fact  also  that  the  Grecian 
hflneyauckle  was  unexpectedly  discovered  on  some  of 
these  supposed  pre-Adamite  fragments,  together  with 
the  supposition  that  burned  brick  is  a  certain  indication 
of  Roman  times,  completely  sets  aside  the  arguments 
which  infidelity  would  fain  draw  from  any  discovery 
soppoeed  to  be  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of  God*8  Word. 
With  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  water  from  the 
Nile,  all  antiquity  acknowledges  its  excellence ;  and  the 
Egyptians  drink  it  without  ever  being  injured  by  the 
quantity,  except  during  the  brief  season  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  overflow  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Plotareh  is  unable  to  explain  why  it  should 
be  the  most  pleasant  and  nutritive  water  in  the  world, 
tboogh  he  confesses  that  it  was  so;  and  he  tells  as  that 
the  priests  refrained  from  giving  it  to  the  sacred  bull 
Apis  on  account  of  its  fattening  properties.  It  has  also 
been  held  that  the  Nile  gave  fecundity,  not  only  to  the 
soil  which  was  watered  by  it,  but  to  all  living  things 
whid)  partook  of  it ;  whence  it  happened,  as  some  sup- 
pose, that  the  Egyptian  women  very  frequently  bore 
twins  and  even  more.  Aristotle  (HisL  Anirn,  vii,  4) 
says,  **they  give  birth  to  three  or  four  children  at  a 
time,  nor  is  this  of  rare  occurrence."  And  Pliny  (iVicif. 
HiA  vii,  8)  observes,  "  that  three  bom  at  a  birth  is  un- 
doubted ;  though  to  bear  above  that  number  is  consid- 
ered as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  except  in  Egypt." 
The  peculiar  sweetness  of  the  water  is  due  to  the  puri- 
fying influence  of  the  mud  with  which  it  is  at  all  times 
charged;  but  which  readily  settles  or  is  removed  by  fil- 
tration. So  valuable  are  the  properties  of  the  Nile 
water  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  frequently 
preserve  it  in  sealed  vases,  and  drink  it  when  it  is  old 
with  the  same  pleasure  that  we  do  old  wine.  There  in 
an  anecdote  of  Pescennius  Niger,  who,  when  his  soldiers 
in  Egvpi  complained  of  wanting  wine,  exclaimed, 
"What!  do  you  long  for  wine,  when  you  have  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  drink  ?"  It  is  recorded  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladdphus,  king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  28&-247,  when  he 
BMixftBd  bis  daughter  Berenioe  to  Antiochos,  king  of 


Syria,  that  he  used  to  send  her  water  tinm  the  Nile, 
which  alone  she  was  able  to  drink. 

III.  Dunne  Honors  paid  to  the  Nile, — Considering  the 
immense  importance  of  the  Nile  in  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  re^ 
gard  the  river  in  very  much  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  the  Ganges  is  viewed  by  the  Hindiis.  Helio- 
dorus  {JEthiop,  lib.  ix)  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  psid 
divine  honors  to  the  river,  and  revered  it  as  the  first  of 
their  gods;  for  he  adds,  "They  declared  him  to  be  the 
riveU  of  heaven,  since  he  watered  the  earth  without  the 
aid  of  doods  or  rain."  The  god  of  the  Nile,  according 
to  Osbum,  was  an  impersonation  of  Nu  or  Noah.  His 
name  was  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  hp-mu,  and  on 
the  most  ancient  monuments  hp'ro-mUf  signifying  "  the 
waters  whose  source  is  hidden."  This  name  oflen  oc- 
curs in  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  fat  man  of  differ- 
ent colors,  with  a  cluster  of  water-plants  on  his  head, 
and  holding  in  his  hands  stalks  and  flowers,  or  water 
jars,  indicative  of  the  inundation.  In  a  representation 
at  Philse  he  is  termed  "the  father  of  the  fathers  of  the 
gods."  He  was  often  represented  with  the  Nile  issuing 
from  his  month.  On  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Rsmeses  III 
there  is  a  device  in  which  the  river  in  its  three  different 
stages  is  represented.  Three  figures,  one  of  larger  size 
than  the  other  two^  are  painted  in  colors— blue,  green,  and 
red — with  the  river  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  chief 
one  into  the  mouths  of  the  others,  and  thence  on  to  the 
ground,  showing  that  this  god  underwent  three  different 
impersonations  at  the  three  states  of  the  Nile,  which 
were  colored  accordingly,  so  that  the  deity  was  wor^ 
shipped  in  a  different  image  at  each  change  of  the  river. 
The  principal  festival  of  the  Nile  was  at  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  inundation  was  considered  to  have 
commenced;  at  whidi  season,  in  the  dog  days,  by  a 
cruel  and  idolatrous  custom,  the  Egyptians  sacrificed 
red-haired  persons,  principally  foreigners,  to  T^phon, 
the  peculiar  god  of  the  dog-star,  who  was  worshipped 
chiefly  at  Heroopolis,  Busiris,  etc,  by  burning  them  alive, 
and  scattering  Uieir  ashes  in  the  air  for  the  good  of  the 
people  (Plutareh,  Isia  et  Otir,  i,  888).  Hence  Bryant 
sagely  conjectures  that  these  victims  may  have  been 
chosen  from  among  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt!    See  Nilus. 

rv.  Scripturcd  Prophecies  respecting  the  Nile, — In  ad*- 
dition  to  the  numerous  incidental  allusions  noticed  above, 
various  incidents  in  the  history  of  Israel  of  an  ominous 
character  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  Nile.  The  seven  well- 
favored  and  ill-favored  kine  of  which  Pharaoh  dreamed, 
in  the  dream  which  Joseph  interpreted,  are  said  to  have 
come  up  out  of  the  river  (Gen.  xli,  1-8) .  Pharaoh's  dream 
is  a  most  lively  figure,  representing  things  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  state  of  the  country,  enriched  as  it  was 
bv  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  and  without  this  the 
beasts  would  have  had  no  grass  to  feed  them,  much  less 
to  fatten  them.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened 
by  the  women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  by  the  herds  of  kine 
and  bufbloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink  and  wash, 
or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps.  It  was  into  this 
river  that  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  were  cast 
by  command  of  the  cruel  king  who  had  recently  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  who  "  knew  not  Joseph"  (Kxod. 
i,  22).  The  mother  of  Moses  hid  her  child  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushes,  which  she  laid  in  the  flags  by  the  river's 
brink,  beside  which  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  to  bathe, 
when  her  maidens  are  represented  as  walking  along  the 
bank,  and  thus  the  child  was  preserved.  Two  of  the 
plagues  which  God  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians  were 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile  which 
they  esteemed  so  precious  (Exod.  vii,  17,  18;  viii,  1^). 
Nearly  a  thousand  years  later  in  Israel's  history  Isaiah 
was  inspired  to  foretell  judgments  upon  Egypt  and  the 
Nile:  "The  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand 
of  a  cruel  lord,  .  .  .  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
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dried  np, . . .  the  ptper  reeds  by  the  brooks  shall  wither 
and  be  no  more.  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languish" 
(Isa.  xix,  4-8).  Though  histoiy  shows  how  truly  the 
prophecy  respecting  the  Egyptians  being  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  cruel  lords  (the  word  is  in  the  plural 
number,  hrdsj  though  the  adjective  rendered  cruel  is 
singular)  was  accomplished  in  the  twelve  petty  tyrants 
who  ruled  in  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  expression  may 
also  be  understood  to  denote  the  decay  of  Egypt's 
strength  by  metaphors  taken  from  the  decrease  of  the 
river  Nile,  upon  the  overflowing  of  which  the  plenty 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  depended.  Thus  the  king 
of  Egypt  is  described  (Esek.  xxix,  8)  as  ''a  dragon 
lying  iu  the  midst  of  many  waters,"  and  boasting  of  his 
strength,  as  his  predecessor  did  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
**My  river  is  my  own,"  etc,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Pharaoh-hophra  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi,  38), 
or  Apries  (as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  who  pro- 
fanely boasted,  as  Herodotus  (ii,  169)  tells  us,  that 
"  there  was  no  God  who  could  cast  him  down  from  his 
eminence.**  In  the  Thebald  crocodiles  are  found,  and 
during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun 
upon  the  sand-banks.  **  The  paper  reeds**  are  said  in  the 
prophecy  to  grow  by  the  "  mouth  of  the  brooks,**  L  e.  by 
the  side  of  the  brooks;  expressed  elsewhere  (Gen.  xli, 
S ;  Exod.  ii,  8)  by  "  the  brink  of  the  river,**  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Nile.  Paper  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  first  made  of  a  reed  that  grew  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  as  Ovid  {Metamorph,  i)  describes  it — 
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The  monuments  of  the  early  dynasties  represent  the  NUe 
as  a  stream  bordered  by  flags  and  papyrus-reeds,  the 
covert  of  innumerable  wild  fowl,  and  bearing  on  its 
waters  the  flowers  of  the  various-colored  lotus.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants 
to  be  seen  in  Egypt — ^the  papyrus  having  become  ex- 
tinct, and  the  lotus  being  now  unknown — as  the  prophet 
distinctly  foretold  they  should  be  "  no  more.'*  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  wateivplants  of  Eg]rpt  in  Isaiah*s 
time  and  much  later  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
reference  to  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.**  We  have 
seen  likewise  how  Isaiah  foretold  the  failure  of  the  fish- 
eries; and  although  this  was  doubtless  a  natural  result 
of  the  wasting  of  the  river,  its  cause  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  human  wisdom.  '*  The  Nile,**  says  Diod- 
onis  Siculus  (lib.  i),  **  abounds  with  incredible  numbers 
of  all  sorts  of  fish,**  which  once  formed  a  main  source  of 
*'  revenue**  (Isa.  xxiii,  3),  as  well  as  sustenance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  they  had  left  behind 
them.  **  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
^Syp^  freely,  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away,  and  there 
is  nothing  at  all  beside  this  manna  before  our  eyes*' 
(Numb,  xi,  4,  5).  The  fisheries  of  Egypt  have  long 
ceased  to  be  of  the  productive  nature  they  once  were,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  announcement  that  ^  the 
fishers  should  mourn  and  all  the  anglers  shoukl  lament** 
for  their  lost  trade. 

There  is  one  more  prophecy  in  Isaiah  respecting  the 
Nile,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  still  in  the  future:  ''When 
Jehovah  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to  re- 
cover the  remnant  of  his  people  which  shall  be  left  from 
Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  he  will  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  (or  hay.  Josh. 
XV,  2,  5)  of  the  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shidl  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over 
diyshod"  (Isa.  xi,  11-16).  Notwithstanding  that  R. 
Kimchi  and  others  have  understood  this  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  is  clear  from  the  context,  as  well  as  from  a 
comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  (Isa.  xix,  5;  xxiii, 


8),  that  none  other  than  the  river  NQe  can  be  ii 
As  by  **  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea**  must  be  meant 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  which  the  NUe, 
and  not  the  Euphrates,  empties  itaelf,  so  a  prophecy 
specifying  a  river  with  ''seven  streams'*  must  neoeasai^ 
ily  point  to  that  famous  river,  which  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  alike  has  been  recognised  as  the  "seven- 
mouthed  Nile.**  Now,  as  for  a  long  period  past,  there 
are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed  branches  but  the  two 
that  Herodotus  distinguishes  as  in  (urigin  woriu  of  man. 
This  change  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah :  "  And  the  watets 
shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up**  (xix,  5). 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  ns  of  the  future  of  the 
Nile;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days.  Ezekiel 
likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth  with  the  fish  of  his  rivers, 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  wilderness  (xxix,  1-^;  oorop. 
xxxii,  1>6).  Nahum  thus  speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he 
warns  Nineveh  by  the  ruin  of  Thebes :  "  Art  thou  better 
than  No-Amon,  that  was  mtuate  among  the  rivons,  [that 
had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was] 
the  sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  sea?"  (iii,8.)L 
Here  the  river  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and  perhaps 
as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  situation,  moat  re- 
markable in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on  the  two  banks  is  in- 
dicated. See  No-Ammon.  But  still  more  striking  than 
this  description  is  the  use  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed of  the  inundation,  as  a  figure  of  the  Egyptian  ar- 
mies, and  also  of  the  coming  of  utter  destruction  prob- 
ably by  an  invading  force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  our  Lord  was  brought 
into  Egypt  his  mother  came  to  Ueliopolis.  See  Ox 
If  so,  he  may  have  dwelt  in  his  childhood  by  the  aide 
of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  so  many  events  of 
sacred  histoiy,  pexfaaps  the  coming  of  Abraham,  certainly 
the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  the  long  oppressbn  and  deliTeK- 
ance  of  Israel  their  posterity. 

See  in  addition  to  the  works  named  above,  Oedmaim, 
SamL  i,  118  sq.;  Lenz,  Ih  Niio  (in  the  Commmi,  phi- 
loL  ed.  Ruperti  et  Schlichthorst,  Brem.  1794);  Hart^ 
mann,  Geo^r,  von  Africa,  i,  75  sq.;  Ukert,  Gtogr,  wm 
Africa,  i,  97  sq. ;  Le  Pere,  id  xviii,  i,  p.  555  sq. ;  Beke, 
Sources  of  the  Nile  (Lond.  1860);  Werne,  Source  of  the 
White  Nile  fibid.  1849) ;  Baker,  Basin  of  the  Nile  (ibid. 
1866);  McCulloch,  Gazetteer,  s.  v.;  Smith*s  Diet,  of 
Class.  Geog,  s.  v. ;  Appleton*s  New  Amer,  CydopmSia, 
and  the  recent  works  there  cited. 

Niles,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  April  8,  1741,  at  South  Kingston,  R  I.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1776 ;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Bellamy;  entered  the  ministry,  but  never 
settled  in  any  place  as  pastor.  Residing  for  some  time 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  he  was  several  times  sent  to  the 
state  legislature.  After  the  Revolution  he  settled  in 
Orange  County,  Vt,  then  a  wilderness,  and  there  spent 
his  life,  filling  many  important  public  stations,  being  a 
judge  in  the  supreme  court;  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1784;  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  1791  to  1795 ;  and  six  times  presidential  elector. 
He  preached  in  his  own  house  and  in  school-houses 
around  the  country,  seldom  receiving  any  compensation 
for  hu  labors,  which  were  continued  until  his  strenf^h 
failed.  His  death  occurred  Oct.  81, 1828.  Mr.  Niles  pub- 
lished Four  Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer  (1773) : — Two 
Discourses  on  Confession  of  Sin  and  Foryiveness  (1773) : 
— Two  sermons  entitled  The  Perfection  of  God  the  Ftnm- 
tain  of  Good  (1777) : — A  Sermon  on  vain  amusements; 
and  a  Letter  to  a  friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that 
impenitent  sinners  have  the  natural  power  to  make 
to  themselves  new  hearts  (1809) ;  besides  numerous  arti- 
cles for  newspapen  and  the  Theological  Mayazine*  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  716. 

Niles,  Samuel  (1),  a  Congregational  minister  of 
colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Bkick  Island,  Mass.,  May  1, 
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1674 ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  Univenity,  cUm  of 
1$9& ;  and  after  tbofroagfaly  preparing  himeelf  for  min- 
iaCerial  labon  beeame  pastor  of  a  church  at  KingstoD, 
B.  I^  in  1702,  and  there  remained  until  1710.  In  1711  he 
was  JnitfaHH  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at  Braintree, 
XasiL  He  died  at  bis  native  place  May  1, 1762.  He 
poblished,  A  btitftmd  mnrmoful  Acooxmt  of  the  present 
Ckurcket  «•  New  England  (1745)  '^  Vntdioatum  of  divers 
Iv^rtamt  Doctrmee  (1752,  8vo):— ^cr^re  Doctrine 
of  Origimd  Sin  (1757,  Svo)  i  —  GocFs  Wonder-^oorkiHg 
Prondettee/or  Nem  England  in  the  Reduction  of  Louie- 
burp  (1747):-. History  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
in  "  Hist.  Collections,"  3d  series,  toL  vi 

Niles,  Samuel  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  ton 
of  the  preceding,  was  faiom  Dec  14,  1748,  at  Braintree, 
HasiL,  where  his  father  was  then  pastor.  Niles,  Jnn., 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769 ;  studied 
under  Dr.  Bellamy ;  entered  the  ministry  Nov.  7, 1770, 
and  was  ordained,  Sept.  25, 1771,  pastor  in  Abington, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  undl  his  death,  Jan.  16, 1814. 
He  published  two  occasional  sermons.  See  Sprague, 
Atmais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpii,  i,  713. 

NUes,  "WlUlam  "Watson,  son  of  judge  Nathan- 
iel Niles,  of  Yermont,  was  bom  at  West  Fairlee  Nov.  29, 
1796;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  studied  at  An- 
dover  Ttaeolt^cal  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently  took  or- 
ders in  the  Pretestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  died  at 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  in  1854.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

Niloa,  an  anniversary  festival  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  honor  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Nile. 
HeliiMioras  allies  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
festivals  of  the  Egyptiansi  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  thus 
describes  the  Niloa:  **It  took  place  about  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  river  began  to  rise ;  and  the  anxiety 
with  which  they  looked  forward  to  a  plentiful  inunda- 
tion induced  them  to  celebrate  it  with  more  than  usual 
honor.  Libanius  asserts  that  these  rites  were  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  Eg3rptiaiis  that  unless 
they  were  performed  at  the  proper  sesson  and  in  a  be- 
coming manner  by  the  persons  appointed  to  this  duty, 
they  felt  persuaded  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  to  rise 
and  inundate  the  land.  Their  full  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  ceremony  secured  its  annual  performance  on  a 
grand  scale.  Men  and  women  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  towns  of  their  respective  nomes, 
grand  festivities  were  proclaimed,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table  were  united  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
holy  festivaL  Music,  the  dance,  and  appropriate  bjnnns 
mariEcd  the  respect  they  felt  for  the  deity ;  and  a  wood- 
en statue  of  the  river-god  was  carried  by  the  priests 
thmugh  the  villages  in  solemn  procession,  that  all 
might  appear  to  be  honored  by  his  presence  and  aid, 
which  invoked  the  blessings  he  wss  about  to  confer." 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  hailed 
by  all  fluBs fs  with  excessive  joy.  See  Gardiner,  Diet, 
ofBdigion  and  Sects,  ii,  586.    See  Nile.     . 

N'iliis,  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  which  even  in  the 
most  ancient  Umes  received  divine  honors  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  This  deity  was  more  espe- 
cialhr  worshipped  at  Niopolis,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  priests  of  the  Nile.  Lucian 
says  that  its  water  was  a  common  divinity  to  all  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  monuments  it  appears  that  even 
the  kings  paid  divine  honors  to  the  Nile.  Champollion 
refers  to  a  painting  of  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Barneses 
U,  which  exhibits  this  king  offering  wine  to  the  gods 
of  the  Nile,  who  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  called 
Bi^fi'MuH,  the  life-giving  father  of  all  existences.  The 
passsgB  which  contains  the  praise  of  the  god  of  the 
Nile  fC|ireBents  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  heavenly 
Nile,  tbe  primitiTe  water,  the  great  Nilus  whom  Cicero, 
In  bis  Ik  Natura  Deorum,  declares  to  be  the  father  of 
the  hig^heat  deities,  even  of  Ammon,  The  sacredness 
which  attached  to  the  Nile  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 


tians is  still  preserved  among  the  Arabs  who  have  set- 
tled in  Egypt,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
river  as  most  holy.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  travels  in  Abys- 
sinia, mentions  thst  it  is  called  by  the  Agows  Gzeir, 
Geesa,  or  Seir,  the  first  of  which  terms  signifies  a  god. 
It  is  also  called  Ab,  "father,"  and  has  many  other 
names,  all  implying  the  most  profound  veneration.  The 
idolatrous  worship  may  have  led  to  the  question  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks:  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
Egypt  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  Sihor?"  or  the  waters 
profaned  by  idolatrous  rites.— Gardener,  Diet,  of  ReUg- 
ion  and  Beds,  p.  586.  See  Hanlwick,  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  ii,  274,  298 ;  Baur,  Symbolik  ti.  Mgthoi  i,  171 ; 
ii,  2,  419;  Edinb,  Reo.  1868,  ii,  104  sq.;  Nichols,  Brit, 
Museum,  p.  97 ;  Trevor,  A  nc  Eggpt,  p.  147.   See  Niloa. 

Nilua  (Ne7Xoc)f  St.,  of  Constantimoplb,  sumamed 
the  ascetic  and  the  monk,  was  a  religious  writer  of  the  5th 
centuxy.    He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  Constantinople,  and  rose  to  be  governor  of 
that  city.     He  subeequentiy  resigned  his  office,  and 
with  his  son  Theodulus  retired  into  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Sinai,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  went  into 
an  Egyptian  nunnery.     His  son  was  killed  in  an  attack 
of  the  Arabs  against  the  convent,  while  St.  Nilus 
escaped  and  lived  until  450  or  451.    He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  theological  works,  some  of  which  are  lost,  and 
only  known  to  us  by  some  extracts  from  Photins,  others 
were  published  separately  at  various  times,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that  what  we  possess  of  them  has  been  published 
as  a  whole.    The  best  edition  is  thst  of  Snares,  entitied 
Sandi  Patris  nostri  Nili  abbatis  Tractatus  seu  opuscula 
ex  codicSbus  manuKriptis  Vatieattis,  CassinentSnis,  Bar- 
berinis  et  AUanymanis  eruta  J,  M,  Suaresius  Grace 
nunc  primum  edidit,  Latine  tfertit  ac  notis  ittustravit 
(Rome,  1673,  fol.).    The  most  important  of  Nilus's  works 
are  Tlapatviotif,  advice  on  the  manner  of  leading  a 
Christian  life :  it  is  a  compendium  of  practical  theology; 
and  'Eirixrrirov  iyxfipiSiov,  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Christians.    Schweighiluser  gives  this  manual  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Epictetus.    The  letters  of 
Nilus,  one  of  his  most  important  works,  and  treating 
geneiidly  of  the  same  subjects  as  his  UapatvkotiQ,  were 
published  by  Poesinus  (Psris,  1657, 4to) ;  a  better  edition, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Leo  Allatius,  appeared  at 
Rome  (1668,  foL).    The  latest  edition  of  Nilus*8  com- 
plete works  was  published  by  Migne  (Paris,  1860,  roy. 
8vo),  under  the  title  of  S,  P,  N,  NUi  abbatis  Opera  guts 
reperiri  potuerunt  omnia,  variorum  curis  olim,  nempe 
Leonis  AUaiii,  Petri  Passini,  etc,  seortim  edita,  nunc- 
primum  in  vnum  coUecta  et  ordinata.    See  Photius,  Cod, 
p.  276;  NicephoruB,  Bist,  Ecd.  xiv,  54;  Leo  Allatius, 
Diatribe  de  Nilis  el  eorum  scriptis,  in  his  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Nilus,  and  in  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  x,  8  sq. 
ed.  Harless;  Cave,  Bist,  Liter,;  Tillemont,  Mem.  pour 
servir  a  Fhist,  eodesiastique,  xiv;  CeiUier,  Bist,  des 
auteurs  sacris,  viii,  205  sq. ;  Richard  and  Giraud,  BibL 
Sacra,  s.  v.;  Neander,  Ch,  Bist,  ii,  288,  241,  250-258, 
292,670,67L     (J.N.  P.) 

NHub,  St.,  Jun.,  an  Italian  monsstic,  sometimes 
called  St,  NHus  ofGrotta  Ferrata,  wss  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  He  flourished 
near  the  dose  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  engaged  in 
secular  pursuits  when  the  loss  of  his  wife  turned  his 
thoughts  to  God,  and  he  became  a  Greek  monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Basil.  He  was  soon  msde  the  superior  of 
his  community  on  account  of  his  worth  and  learning. 
The  chances  of  war  drove  him  to  the  west  of  Italy, 
and  he  fled  to  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  at  Capua, 
which  was  of  the  Benedictine  order.  He  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  a  small  convent  assigned  to 
him  and  his  followers  by  the  abbot.  At  this  time  Capua 
was  governed  by  Aloare,  who  was  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Capua,  and  reigned  in  the  name  and  right  of 
her  two  sons.  This  wicked  mother  had  influenced  her 
children  to  murder  their  cousin,  who  was  a  powerful 
and  worthy  nobleman.     Now  she  was  seized  with  the 
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agony  of  remone,  and  sought  St.  Nilus  to  oonfeas  her 
crime,  and  entreated  abeolution  at  his  hands.  He  re- 
fused this,  except  upon  condition  that  she  should  give 
up  one  of  her  sons  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  saw  fit.  This  she  would  not 
consent  to  do.  Then  St.  Nilus  pronounced  her  unfor- 
given,  and  told  her  that  what  she  would  not  give, 
Heaven  would  soon  exact  of  her.  She  offered  him 
large  sums  of  money,  and  begged  him  to  pray  for  her; 
but  he  threw  down  her  money  in  scorn  and  left  her. 
Not  long  after  this  the  younger  son  killed  the  elder  in 
a  church,  and  for  this  double  crime  of  fratricide  and  sac- 
rilege he  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  Hugh  Capet 
Nilus  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  lived  in  a  convent 
on  the  Aventine,  where  large  numbers  of  sick  people 
visited  him,  he  working  many  and  great  miracles. 
Among  others,  his  cure  of  an  epUeptic  boy  forms  a  sub- 


Miracle  of  St.  Nilas.    (From  a  Fresco  at  Grotta  Ferrata.) 

ject  for  art.  Crescentius  was  consul  at  this  time,  and 
John  XVI,  who  was  a  Greek  like  St.  Nilus,  was  pope. 
Then  Otho  III  came  to  Rome  and  made  a  new  pope, 
with  the  title  of  Gregory  V.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of 
pope  John,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to 
which  Crescentius  had  retired.  After  a  short  siege  the 
castle  was  given  up  on  honorable  terms;  but  not  heed- 
ing these  Otho  ordered  that  Crescentius  should  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  walls,  and  Stephania,  his  wife,  given 
up  to  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers.  So  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Nilus  in  Rome  at  this  time  that  the  emperor 
and  the  new  pope  endeavored  to  conciliate  him,  but  he 
fearlessly  rebuked  them,  and  declared  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  they  should  both  seek  mercy 
without  finding  it.  He  then  left  Rome,  and  went  first 
to  a  cell  near  Gaeta,  but  soon  after  to  a  cave  near  Fras- 
cati,  called  the  Crypta,  or  Grotta  Ferrata.  Pope  Greg- 
ory died  a  miserable  death  soon  after.  Otho  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Galgano.  When  returning  he 
visited  Nilus,  and  on  his  knees  besought  his  prayers. 
He  offered  to  erect  a  convent  and  endow  it  with  lands, 
but  this  NUus  refused ;  and  when  Otho  demanded  what 
boon  he  could  grant  him,  the  saint  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  replied,  *'  I  ask  of  thee  but  this :  that  thou 
wouldst  make  reparation  of  thy  crimes  before  God,  and 
save  thine  own  soul !"  Soon  after  Otho  returned  to 
Bome  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  fury  of  the  people, 


and  was  poiaoned  by  Stephania,  the  widow  of  CrMoe»- 
tins.  When  St.  Nilus  died,  Sept  26,  A.D.  1002,  he  de- 
sired his  brethren  to  bury  him  immediately,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  This  they  did; 
but  his  disciple,  Bartolomeo,  built  the  convent  which 
Nilus  had  not  wished  to  do,  and  received  the  gifta  he 
had  refused.  The  magnificent  convent  and  church  of 
San  Basilic  of  Grotta  Ferrata  was  built,  and  St.  Nilus  is 
regarded  as  its  founder.  Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Basil, 
and  their  mass  is  recited  in  Greek,  but  they  wear  the 
Benedictine  habit  as  a  dependency  of  Monte  Caaaino. 
The  finest  Greek  library  in  all  Italy  was  here,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican,  and  Julius  II  changed  the  convent 
to  a  fortress.  In  1610,  Domenichino  was  employed  by 
cardinal  Odoardo  Famese  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  Su 
Nilus,  which  he  did  with  paintings  from  the  life  of  the 
saint — Mrs.  Clemefit,  Sacred  and  Legmdary  ^  r<,  a.  v. 

NiluB  OP  Rhodes, 
an  Eastern  prelate  oT 
note,  flourished  vs  me- 
tropolitan of  Rhodes 
about  A.D.  1860,  and 
was  a  native  of  Chioe. 
He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  whi<^ 
the  most  important  is 
a  short  history  of  the 
nine  oecumenical  oomi- 
cila,  published  by  Jo^- 
teUus  as  an  appendix 
to  the  NomocoMon  of 
Photius  (Paris,  1615, 
4to),  by  Yoelius  and 
Justellus  in  BibL  Jvrig 
Canomci  (1661,  foL),  ii, 
1 155,  and  by  Hardouin, 
CoHciUa,  V,  1479.  Ni- 
lus  also  wrote  some 
grammatical  works,  of 
which  an  account  is 
given  by  Passow,  De 
NUo,  grammatieo  ad- 
hvc  ignoto  ejuaqut 
grammutica  aliisqu^ 
gramfnaticU  scrip  lis 
(Vratisl.  1881-32,  4to> 
—Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  sl  v. 

Nimbus  (from  the 
Latin,  doudy  hence  glory)  is  the  name  given  in  sacred  art 
to  the  disk  or  halo  which  encircles  the  head  of  the  sn- 
ored personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  is  almost 
universal  in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess  any  ar- 
tistic remains — ^the  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  It  appears  on  Hindft  mon* 
nments  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Hindfi  god- 
dess Maya  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-aureule  of  light,  and 
from  the  tpp  of  her  head-dress  and  the  neighborhood  of 
her  temples  issue  groups  of  stronger  rays.  The  coinci- 
dence of  thu  decoration  with  the  Christian  cruciform 
nimbus  may  be  accidental.  It  occurs  likewise  in  Ro- 
man sculpture  and  painting.  The  emperor  Trajan  ap- 
pears with  it  on  the  arch  of  Constantlne ;  in  the  paint- 
ings found  at  Herculaneum  it  adonis  Circe  as  she  ap- 
pears to  Ulysses;  and  there  are  many  examples  of  it  in 
the  Virgil  o(  the  Vatican.  Hence  its'origin  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity;  but  a  consideration  of  its  various 
changes  of  form  leads  to  the  condnsion  that  it  was  orig- 
inally meant  to  indicate  light  issuing  from  the  head.  The 
importance  attached  to  an  appearance  of  that  kind,  in  re- 
mote times,  as  an  augury  of  good,  appears  in  many  clas- 
sical legends.  It  is  Ulostrated  in  the  second  book  of  the 
jEneid  by  the  flame  descending  upon  the  head  of  the 
young  lulus,  which  Anchises,  versed  in  Oriental  symbol- 
ism, saw  with  joy,  and  which  proved  to  be  an  angary  of 
good,  though  the  other  bystanders  were  alarmed  at  it: 


Fuudwe  Inmeii  ipii,  Udnqiis  iuaoiU  mnlles 
Lunbere  Binun*  eonu,  et  cirenm  Umpon  pud. 
"  ■  piTidl  trcpldan  Diata,  orincmqne  ni 
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■i  (Exod.  xzxiv,  29-35),  ind  iu  Ihe  ligbt 
[he  Laid  n  dotbed  u  with  &  gannrnt  (Pm. ciii,  I,Vu]g. ; 
dT,  I,  Auih.Yen.);  and  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  tnitafiKun- 
lioooTChiut  (Luke  iz,  SI),  ind  in  the  "  crowns"  erf  the 
jvai,  to  which  iHaaion  it  ao  aflen  made  (2  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  ] 
ya.v,4;  Apocir,!).  NereitheleM, theaiaibui,Mrietly 
■1  callKl,  ii  oompanlively  recent  in  Chrittiui  ait.  IL 
■u  original!;  given  in  Chriatian  art  (o  aovereigii*  and 
lUegoffic  penoni^n  generally  lA  the  lymbol  of  power  or 
disUDctioii;  but  wiih  chis  difTerence,  that  around  the 
bead*  of  aaintly  and  orthodox  kinga  or  emperora  it  is 

iseolDml  red,  green^  or  blue.  AhoutthemiddleoftheSd 
ontnr;  it  begun  to  appear,  and  eailieit  on  theae  glase- 
ee,  aa  Uw  apecial  auribale  of  Chriat ;  later  it  waa  given 
to  ibe  bead*  of  angda,  to  the  evangtliMn,  w  the  other 
apoailea,  and  floill  j  to  the  bleaaed  Virgin  and  all  aainta. 


Anttqae  Reprewntallnn  of  the  Core  of  the  Paliled  Han. 


all  m  the  aarcophagi,  the  moat  ancient  or  Chriitian 
loaaDnMota.  Thii,  lifcelher  with  the  bet  that  the 
nimboa  did  not  come  into  conalant  uae  in  Ihe  Weit  nn- 
lil  the  8th  ccntnry,  leadi  to  the  aappoaidon  that  it  waa 
bomwed  by  the  Chrinian  Chorch  from  the  claaaical 
niitama  refemd  to  abovs.  After  the  6th  centnrr  we 
find  the  nimbus  verv  freqiwnt  in  Chriatian  symbol- 
•an,  moie  particularly  in  the  Eaitcm  Chnich,  where  it 
waa  far  raore  generally  used,  until  the  cultivation  of 
nend  art  by  the  Weatem  Church  made  it  simoat  a 
luTfwaij'  appendage  of  all  lepreaentationa  of  God  or  of 
Ibe  aainta 


k  tn  tbc  Cburch  of  8'.  Aeatba  at  Rateima  IA.D.  ci 


I  NIMBUS 

Ita  ordinary  form  ia  the  circular  oi 
fnrm  indeed  iu  which  later  ayniboliati  dincover  an  em> 
blem  of  perfection  and  of  eternity:  but  the  nirobua  of 
the  Eternal  Father  ia  often  in  the  fom  of  a  triangle, 
and  that  of  the  Trinity  on  emanation  of  light,  the  rava 
of  wbicfa  form  the  three  aima  of  a  cniaa.  Thta  inuit- 
tioa  to  mark  the  (Uvinit;  by  Ihis  symbol  ia  oftentimta 
made  the  more  dear  by  inacribing  oo  three  branchei 
of  the  cmaa  (the  fourth  branch  being  concealed  by  [he 
head),  or  at  the  three  angles  of  the  tnangle,  the  letters 
O  Q  N,  this  being  the  name  which  God  give  himadf 
when  be  apoke  lo  Hoeea  from  the  burning  buah,  'Eyii 
(<>  'O  'ON  ;  "  I  am  that  I  ah."  The  nimbui  of  the 
Virgin  is  sometimes  a  simple  riug,  and  sometimes  a 
crown  or  diadem  ;  occauonally  it  is  encircled  by  an  or- 
namental border,  on  which  twelve  atara  an  sometimea 
represented.  Her  nimbus,  aa  well  is  that  of  the  Divine 
Persons,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Virpn 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  ted,  purple,  or 
white.  The  nimbusor  the  sainUis  ocdinnily  the  semi- 
circle or  lunula.  Didron  mentions  the  cutidub  instance 
of  a  picture  of  the  tnilor  Judas  vUM  a  biack  ttimbm.' 
In  later  art  tbe  nimbus  became  lighter  and  more  aerial, 

saints  it  occiaionilly  fades  into  tbe  very  fiinleit  indici- 
tion  of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  use  of  the  nimbus  appeare  to  hare  much 
leas  precise  mesning.  It  seems  to  claim  considerstion 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  sanctity,  but  of  eminence  of 
other  kinds.  It  is  applied  lo  siinEs,  and  to  many  per- 
sons who  am  not  saints— to  kinga,  stilennen,  and  wai<- 
riora.  It  frequently  signifies  poaer,  and  it  is  withheld 
ftom  bebiga  destitute  of  this  title  lo  admintion.  Tbua 
in  a  miniature  of  the  12th  century,  the  beaat  with  seven 
heads  (Rev.  xii,  1-S)  wears  a  nimbus  on  six  of  them, 
but  the  seventh,  which  is  "as  it  were  wounded  to 
death,"  is  without  it;  snd  tvea  Salon  has  it  in  a  min> 
iature  of  the  IDth  century. 


Uosilc  In  St.  Aqalllne's  at  Mlbin. 

In  connection  with  the  nimhns  may  also  be  men- 
tioned two  anaiojinui  forms— the  A  arrok  and  tbe  Glory. 
The  rormer  ia  an  illumination  aDrrounding  not  the  hnd 
only,  but  the  entire  figure.  If  the  figure  be  upright, 
the  aureole  is  commonly  ova),  when  it  is  called  the  ns 
ncn  punt,  and  is  auppoaed  to  contain  an  allnaion  to  the 

'  \gi.  With  a  aeated  figure  it  hecomes  circular,  and 
xaaionall?  divided  by  radiating  banda,  in  Ihe  form 
wheel;  aometimee  il  takes  a  quatrdml  form.  It  is 
commonly  of  gold,  hnt  occasinnallj  also  is  in  colors^ 
The  ^Diy  ia  a  combination  of  Ihe  nimbua  and  the  aure- 
ole, and  is  chiefly  wen  in  Byzantine  pictures,  and  those 
of  the  early  South  German  school. 

The  Latin  word  ntmirvr  appears  to  sgree  in  significa- 
tion with  the  Cireek  vi^a^,  of  which  vif  w  is  Ihe  origi- 
nal root,  and  which  is  uaed  to  expreaa  biow,  ataower. 
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and  even  aometimes  hail;  it  also  signifies  the  place  in 
which  they  are  formed,  L  e.  doada.  Isidore  of  Seyille, 
in  his  Origmts,  describes  the  nimbus  as  a  transverse 
bandeau  of  gold,  sewed  on  the  veil,  and  worn  by  women 
on  their  forehead.  The  glory  is  constantly  adopted  by 
artists,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  a  character- 
istic ornament;  it  either  enctrdes  the  bead  alone  or  the 
entire  figure.  As  an  attribute,  it  serves  to  denote  a 
holy  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crosier  or  the 
sceptre  distinguishes  a  bishop  or  a  king.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  has  been  little  regarded  by  artists,  for 
the  nimbus,  which  ought  always  to  have  the  character 
of  a  cloud,  a  vapor,  or  flakes  of  snow,  frequently  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  circular  disk,  sometimes  opaque, 
sometimes  luminous,  and  sometimes  transparenL  It 
has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  or  a  square ;  that  of  several 
jets  of  flame ;  of  a  star,  with  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  some- 
times even  a  countless  number  of  rays.  There  is  scarce- 
ly, perhaps,  a  single  instance  in  which  the  shape  of  the 
nimbus  agrees  entirely  with  the  idea  which  that  word 
seems  intended  to  convey.  See  Didron,  CkriMtian  loo- 
nographyj  i,  22  sq.;  Siegel,  Christliche  AlterthUmerf  i, 
486,  437;  iii,  801  sq.;  Waloott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v.; 
Martigny,  DkL  det  Anti^itea  ChriL  p.  436^487.  (J. 
H.W.) 

NlmetolahlteB,  an  order  of  Turkish  monks,  so 
called  from  their  founder,  N%metu4ahi,  famous  for  his 
doctrine  and  the  austerity  of  his  life.  The  Nimetula- 
hites  originated  in  the  777th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
are  now  quite  extensively  spread  in  Mohammedan 
countries.  They  assemble  once  a  week  to  sing  hymns 
in  praise  of  God.  The  candidates  for  this  order  are 
obliged  to  continue  shut  up  in  a  chamber  for  forty  days, 
where  their  daily  allowance  is  but  four  ounces  of  food, 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  visit  them.  At  the  end  of 
this  fast  the  other  devotees  take  the  novice  by  the 
hand  and  perform  a  kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  make 
several  extravagant  gestures.  During  this  exercise  the 
novice  commonly  falls  down  in  a  trance,  and  at  such 
time  the  Mohammedans  say  he  receives  some  wonder- 
ful revelation.     See  Broughton,  UitL  of  Religion,  s.  v. 

Nlm'^rah  (Heb.  Nimrah%  ^^^3,  assigned  by  both 
Gesenius  and  FUrst  to  a  root  signifying  limpid,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1Q3,  a  panther,-  Sept.  Safifipa,  v.  r. 
Vafipa,  'Afifipafi),  a  place  mentioned,  in  Numb,  xxxii, 
8,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of  the  "  land 
of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,"  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
petitioned  for  by  Reuben  and  Gad.  These  towns  ap- 
pear, from  the  way  in  which  they  are  grouped,  to  have 
been  all  near  the  place  of  the  Israelitish  encampment 
in  the  plain  of  Moab.  It  is  manifestly  the  same  city 
which  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  the  Gadites,  and  which  is  called  Brth-nimrah  (ver. 
86).  The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  pronounc- 
ing a  curse  upon  Moab,  say,  **lhe  waters  of  I^imrim 
shall  be  desolate"  (Isa.  xv,  6;  Jer.  xlviii,  84) ;  and  they 
group  Nimrim  with  some  of  the  same  places  mentioned 
in  connection  with  it  by  Moses,  as  Heshbon  and  Elea- 
leh;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  same 
town  is  referred  to.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  name 
Nimer  and  Nimreh  occur  in  several  localities  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  609,  510,  620) ;  but  most 
of  these  are  not  in  the  required  position.  The  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  regarding  this  city  are 
confused  and  contradictory.  In  the  OnomoMticon  (s.  v. 
Nemra),  Eusebius  says  of  Nebra  that  it  is  *'a  city  of 
lieuben  in  Gilead,  now  a  large  village  in  Katanma  (tv 
ry  Karavai^),  called  Abarcu"  There  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  here,  for  Jerome  writes  the  name 
Nemra,  and  says  it  is  still  a  large  village,  but  does  not 
give  iu  locality.  Of  Nemrim  (Eusebius,  Ncici7pi»,  both 
state  that  it  is  now  a  village  called  Benamerium,  north 
of  Zoar.  But  under  Bethanmaram  (Eusebius,  Br^a- 
fipdv),  which  they  identify  with  Nimrah,  they  say  that 
^  it  is  to  this  day  the  village  of  Bethamnarii  in  the  fifth 
mile  north  of  Ubias."   All  these  notices  may  have  been 


originally  intended  for  the  same  place,  and  the  eormp- 
tion  of  the  text  has  created  the  confusion  (Beland,  Pa- 
lasL  p.  649,  660).  About  two  miles  east  of  the  Jotdma, 
near  the  road  fiom  Jericho  to  es-Salt,  are  the  ruins  of 
Nimrim,  on  the  banks  of  a  wady  of  the  same  name. 
The  ruins  are  now  desolate,  but  near  them  are  copious 
springs  and  marshy  ground.  There  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Nimrah,  or  Beth-Nimrah,  which 
Joshua  locates  in  the  valley  (xiii,  27) ;  and  that  these 
springs  are  "the  waters  of  Nimrim'*  on  which  Isaiah 
pronounced  the  curse  (Porter,  Hand-iook,  p.  808 ;  Rob- 
inson, Bib,  Res,  i,  551 :  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pb  855,  891). 
— Kitta    See  Bktu-Nimrah. 

Nimrim,  the  Watbbs  or  (Heb.  Nimrim',  D*^*ipa, 
probb  plur.  of  Nimrah  [q.  v.],  L  e.  limpidity  ;  according 
to  others, panthers;  Sept  in  Isa.  'Sifupiifi  v.  r.  Vffipfifi 
and  Nc)3oift ;  in  Jer.  "Stfiptifi  v.  r.  Nf/3^tV),  a  stream 
or  brook  (not  improbably  a  stream  with  pools)  within 
the  country  of  Moab,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  dennn- 
dations  of  that  nation  uttered,  or  quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv, 
6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii,  84).  From  the  former  of  these 
passages  it  appears  to  have  been  famed  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  grass.  It  is  doubUesa  the  same  with  the 
Beth-Nimrah  (q.  v.)  of  Numb,  xxxii,  86.  A  name  re- 
sembling Nimrim  still  exists  at  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Waify  en^Nemeirah  and  Bwj 
e9k-Nemeirah,  which  are  situated  on  the  beach,  about 
half-way  between  the  southern  extremity  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  el'Lissan  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  i,  284)  etc.; 
Seetzen,  ii,  854).  This  may  be  the  Bethmimarim  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.    See  Nimrah. 

Nlm'rod  (Heb.  Nimrod',  ^Hl33,  probably  from  the 
Persic  Nabard,  L  e.  TA>rd;  which  conesponds  to  the 
Sept.  N€/3fMtf^;  Josephus,  Vifipioitic),  the  name  given 
by  Moses  to  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
(Gen.  X,  10 ;  comp.  Hegewisch,  Ueber  d,  A  ramder,  in 
the  Berl.  Monatsschr,  1794,  p.  216  sq.).  B.C.  cir.  2450. 
The  Mosaic  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Cnah  (on 
the  omission  of  his  name  among  the  children  of  Coah, 
ver.  7,  see  RoeenmuUer  on  ver.  10),  an  origin  thought 
by  some  to  indicate  that  the  originid  people  of  Babylon 
came  from  the  south  (comp.  Enseb.  Chron,  Armeit.  i, 
20  sq. ;  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  280),  the  Egyptian  or  Hanaitic 
region,  expelling  the  Sbemites  (Asshur)  from  Shinar, 
and  built  Babylon,  then,  overflowing  northward,  fonoded 
Nineveh.  (In  Gren.  x,  11  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
A.  Y.  is  preferable:  n^tKK  KS^,  tDent/orth  to  Assyria 
[see  Nordheimer,  Heb.  Gram,  ii,  95].)  Ntmrod  was  a 
mighty  hero  (^isiA,  Gen.  x,  8)  and  hunter  before  the 
Lord  (comp.  Schiller,  Kleins  Pros,  Schr,  i,  378  sq.). 
The  later  Oriental  traditions  enlarge  this  aocouot. 
Josephus  (^Ant,  i,  4,  2  sq.)  identifies  Nimrod  with  the 
builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  he  represents  as 
an  act  of  blasphemous  impiety.  This  arises  from  the 
old  etymology  of  the  name  (as  if  from  l^^t  to  rebel  ,* 
Gesen.  Thesaur,  s.  v.),  and  agrees  with  the  remarkable 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Persian  astrology  (Chrotu 
Pasch,  p.  86 ;  Cedren.  Hist,  p.  14  sq. ;  comp.  Hyde,  A  d 
Ulugbeigh,  p.  44  sq.),  the  constellation  of  the  Giant — that 
is,  Orion  (q.  v.) — ^was  named  from  Nimrod ;  and  some 
have  identified  Nimrod  with  the  Greek  Orion  (oonipi. 
Movers,  Phihk  p.  471;  Baur,  Amos,  p.  851),  who  was 
also  a  giant  {Odys,  xi,  809  sq.;  comp.  IL  xviii,  486, 
(T^ivoc  'QpiutvoQ;  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  680; 
Pliny,  vii,  16)  and  a  mighty  hunter  (Odys,  xi,  574). 

The  Hebrew  kesU'  (b'^DS)  is  rendered  Oriom  (Isa.  xiii, 
10;  Job  xxxviii,  81)  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Sept. 
The  word  means  a  /ool,  an  inyaious  person,  applied 
naturally  to  a  proud  blasphemer;  and  the  chains  or 
"bands  of  Orion"  (Job  xxxviii,  81)  may  be  explain- 
ed in  the  same  way  (see  Michael  SpiceL  i,  209  aq. ; 
SuppL  p.  1819  sq.;  comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  on  l9(u  i, 
458  sq.).  All  we  know  of  him  serves  to  place  Nimrod 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Anatic  antiquity,  and  he  can- 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  astronomical  figure.     But 
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Uie  Mraogttt  opinion  is  that  of  Yon  Boblen  (jCrmuU, 
p.  126),  who  iDAkes  him  the  aeme  with  Merodach-Bar 
iadan !  (oomp.  Tuch,  Gol  p.  283;  Gesen.  Thn.  ii,  818, 
note). — ^Winer,  ii,  157.  The  only  sabeeqaent  notice  of 
the  muse  Nimrod  occurs  in  Mic  v,  6,  where  the  "  land 
of  Nimrod"  is  a  aynonvme  either  for  Assyria,  just  before 
mentioned,  or  for  Babylonia. 

There  is  no  ground  for  regarding  Gen.  z,  9>11  as  a 
later  interpolation,  an  opinion  maintained  by  Yater, 
Schumann,  and  others,  and  virtually  adopted  by  Prof. 
Rawlinson.    Nimrod  is  there  briefly  characterized  thus : 
"  He  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.    He  was 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord :  wherefore  it  is  said, 
Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  I>ord." 
This  narrative  is  so  brief  that  it  is  rather  obscure.    For 
the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "mighty''  the  Sept.  gives 
yiya^i  as  if  in  sllnsion  to  his  physical  stature  in  con- 
nection with  his  power,  or  to  Gen.  vi,  4,  as  if  the  old 
antediluvian  Titans  had  been  reproduced  in  Nimrod. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  in  what  sense  the  phrase  a 
**  mighty  one"  or  a  **  mighty  hunter"  is  used.    If  the 
name  Nimrod  be  a  Shemttic  one,  then  it  plainly  means 
**  let  OS  rebel  or  revolt ;"  but  if  it  be,  as  some  suppose,  a 
Turanian  word,  its  meaning  is  at  present  unknown. 
Much  depends  on  the  sense  of  the  phrase ''  before  the 
Lord."     Many,  like  Perizonius,  Bochart,  and  others, 
give  it  only  an  intensive  meaning — Jkojudicej  or  quasi 
maximte — that  is^  in  the  Lord's  estimation  he  was  a 
mighty  hunter.    But  with  Hengstenberg  we  demur  to 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrew  superlative  absolute  can  be 
expressed  in  this  way  with  the  solemn  name  of  Jehovah. 
The  phrase  is  by  no  means  parallel  to  the  so-called  ab- 
solute superlative  in  such  phrases  as  **  trees  of  the  Lord" 
(Ptt.  dv,  16),  or  '<  a  city  great  to  God"  (Jonah  iii,  8),  or 
''a  child  fair  to  God"  (Acts  vii,  20).     The  instances 
qooced  by  grammarians  and  lexicographers  will  not 
sustain  the  usage,  and  Nordbeimer  shrinks  from  the 
fall  vindication  ci  it  {ffeb.  Granu  p.  791).   For  example, 
the  phrase  occurs  in  Gen.  xxvii,  7,  "  That  I  may  bless 
thee  before  the  Lord,"  that  is,  in  his  presence  and  with 
his  seal  and  approvaL    A  similar  phrase,  in  which  the 
name  God  is  used,  is  found  in  Isa.  Ivi,  14,  "That  I  may 
walk  before  God,"  that  is,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bless- 
ing  and  protection.    And  so  in  many  places  in  which 
the  idiom  is  not  to  be  diluted  into  a  mere  superlative. 
Abarbanel,Gesenius,andYan  Bohlen  explain  the  clause 
"  before  the  Lord"  as  meaning  here  **  whom  God  favcnra." 
Prof.  Rawlinson  also  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the 
language  of  Scripture  concerning  Nimrod  is  laudatory 
rather  than  the  contrary"  (^AndaU  MonarckieSf  i,  217). 
Bat  Che  preposition  *^3B9  has  often,  as  Gesenius  admits, 
m  hostile  sense— in  front  of,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
(Nnmh.  zvi, 2;  I  Chron.  xiv, 8;  2  Chron.  xv,  10);  and 
the  Sept.  gives  it  such  a  sense  in  the  verw  under  con- 
sideniioo — ivavriov  Kvpiou — "  against  the  Lord."  The 
Taigums  and  Josephns  give  the  preposition  this  hostile 
meaning.    The  context  sbo  inclines  us  to  it.    That  the 
mi^ty  hunting  was  not  confined  t^  the  chase  is  ap- 
parent from  its  dose  connection  with  the  building  of 
eight  <ntie8»   Tnch  indeed  denies  that  such  a  connection 
ia  indicated  by  the  1  in  ver.  10,  and  Keil  as  roundly 
aaseita  it;  bat  there  is  no  need  to  lay  stress  on  any  con- 
secutive force  in  the  oonjnnctioo^^the  connection  and 
its  results  are  apparent  in  the  context.    The  prowess 
in  banting  most  have  co-existed  with  valor  in  battle. 
What  Nimrod  did  in  the  chase  as  a  hunter  was  the 
eadier  token  of  what  he  achieved  as  a  conqueror.    For 
^^TT*'"g  and  heroism  were  of  old  specially  and  naturally 
■asiifiarrd.  as  in  Perseus,  Uljrsees,  Achilles,  and  the  Per^ 
Stan  sovereigns,  one  of  whom,  Darius,  inscribed  his  ex- 
ploits in  hnntiiig  on  his  epitaph  (Stxabo,  zv).     The 
Aasjriiao  monuments  also  picture  many  feats  in  hunt- 
ing and  the  word  is  often  employed  to  denote  cam- 
paigning.    Thus  Tiglath-pileser  I  '*  hunts  the  people  of 
fiUa-Nipm,"  and  one  of  his  ancestors  does  the  same 
thiitj^     Both  are  repvesentad  as  hoLdiog  "  the  mace  of 


power,"  a  weapon  used  in  hunting,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  symbol  of  royalty.  Sai^n  speaks  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  kings  who  ruled  over  Assyria,  and 
*'  hunted"  the  people  of  Bilu-Nipru.  Bilu-Nipru  means 
Babylon,  and  nipru,  from  napar,  to  hunt,  may  be  con- 
nected with  Nimrod,  or  Nebrod,  as  in  the  Sept.  the 
name  is  spelled.  The  chase  and  the  battle,  which  in 
the  same  countrv  were  connected  so  dosdv  in  after- 
tiroes,  may  therefore  be  virtually  aasodated  or  identified 
here.  The  meaning  then  will  be,  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  after  the  flood  to  found  a  kingdom,  to  unite  the 
fragments  of  scattered  patriarohal  rule,  and  consolidate 
them  under  himsdf  as  sole  head  and  master;  and  all 
this  in  defiance  of  Jehovah,  for  it  was  the  violent  in- 
trusion of  Hamitic  power  into  a  Shemitic  territory. 
The  old  hero's  might  and  daring  passed  at  length  into 
a  proverb,  or  became  the  refrain  of  a  ballad,  so  that 
hunters  and  warriors  of  more  recent  times  were  ideally 
compared  with  him — **Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hunter." — ^Fairbdrn. 

Concerning  the  later  life  of  Nimrod,  the  Scriptures 
g^ve  not  the  slightest  information,  nor  even  ground  for 
conjecture.  But,  after  seventeen  or  more  centuries,  a 
dubious  and  supposititious  narrative  got  into  credit,  of 
which  the  earliest  promoter  that  we  know  was  Ctesias, 
but  which,  variously  amplified,  has  been  repeated  by 
many  compilers  of  andent  history  down  to  our  own 
times.  RoUin,  Shuckford,  and  Prideaux  seem  to  have 
given  it  a  measure  of  credit.  It  is  briefly  to  this  effect : 
Some  make  Nimrod  to  be  Bdos,  and  consider  Nin  (for 
08  and  us  are  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammaticd 
terminations)  to  have  been  his  son ;  others  identify 
Nimrod  and  Ninus.  It  is  further  narrated  that  Ninus, 
in  confederacy*  with  Aric,  an  Arabian  sovereign,  in  sev- 
enteen years  spread  his  conquests  over  Mesopotamia, 
Media,  and  a  large  pert  of  Armenia  and  other  countries: 
that  he  married  Semiramis,  a  warlike  companion  and 
a  continuer  of  his  conquests,  and  the  builder  of  Baby- 
lon ;  that  thdr  son  Ninyas  succeeded,  and  was  followed 
by  more  than  thirty  sovereigns  of  the  same  family,  he 
and  all  the  rest  being  effeminate  voluptuaries;  that 
their  indolent  and  licentious  character  transmitted 
nothing  to  posterity ;  that  the  crown  descended  in  this 
unworthy  line  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years ;  that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  was  Sardanapalus, 
proverbid  for  his  luxury  and  dissipation ;  that  his  Me- 
dian viceroy,  Arhaces,  with  Bdesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon, 
rebelled  agdnst  him,  took  his  capitd,  Nineveh,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  according  to  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient 
conquerors — those  pests  of  the  earth — ^while  the  misera- 
ble Sardanapdus  perished  with  his  attendants  by  setting 
fire  to  his  palace,  in  the  9th  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian asra.  That  some  portion  of  true  history  lies  inters 
mingled  with  error  or  fable  in  this  legend,  espedally  the 
Gonduding  part  of  it,  is  probable.  Mr.  Br>'ant  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  a  few  scattered  notices  of  the 
Assyrians  and  their  confederates  and  opponents  in  Eu- 
polemus  and  other  authors  (of  whom  fragments  are  pre- 
served by  Eusebius),  and  in  an  obscure  passage  of  Di- 
odorus.  To  a  part  of  this  series,  presenting  a  previous 
subjugation  of  some  Canaanitish,  of  course  Hamitic, 
nations  to  the  Assyrians,  a  revolt,  and  a  reduction  to 
the  former  vassalage,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  that  the  very 
remarkable  passage.  Gen.  xiv,  1-10,  refers ;  and  he  sup- 
ports his  argument  in  an  able  manner  by  a  variety  of 
ethnologicd  ooinddences  (Ane.  MyikoL  vi,  195-208). 
But  whatever  we  know  with  certainty  of  an  Assyrian 
monarehy  commences  with  Pul,  about  B.C.  760 ;  and 
we  have  then  the  succession  in  Tiglath-pileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Ssarhaddon.  Under  this 
last  it  is  probable  that  the  As83rrian  kingdom  wss 
absorbed  by  the  Chddso- Babylonian.  — Kitto.  The 
chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then,  are  (1)  that  he 
was  a  Cusbite ;  (2)  that  he  established  an  empire  in 
Shinar  (the  claatical  Babylonia),  the  chief  towns  bdng 
Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Cdneh ;  and  (8)  that  he  ex- 
tended this  empire  northward  akog  the  oouxse  of  the 
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Tigris  om  Anyrii,  when  he  Ibimdcd  a  MCODd  grmp  of 

oapiUls,  Nineveh,  Reboboth,  (M»b,  and  Rata.  TheM 
ev«uu  coTreepand  to  and  may  be  held  to  repreieiit  lbs 
ulient  hi*Uirical  facts  cuDnected  with  the  eulieM  (Ugea 
of  Ibe  great  Babylonian  flmpiia. 

1,  There  ia  abundant  eridenee  that  the  race  which 
Snt  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain  wai  of 
Cuahita  or  Kamitic  extnctioo.  Tradition  amgned  to 
Beliu,  the  mythical  founder  of  Babylop,  an 
Egyptian  origin,  inaamach  M  it  dncnbed  him 
aa  the  son  of  Poaeidoa  and  Libya  (Diod.  SicuL  i, 
ffli  ApoUodor,  ii,  1,  S  4;  P"™"-  '"<  2»,  S  6)l 
the  BBirological  ayatem  of  Babylon  (Diod.  SicuL 
i,  81),  and  perhapa  ila  religioua  ritee  (Ht^iama 
ap.  Joaephua,  AM.  i,  4,  3)  were  referred  to  the 
same  quarter;  and  the  l^end  of  Oanaea,  the 
great  teacher  of  Babylon,  ciaing  not  of  the  Ery- 
thman  sea,  prcaerred  by  Syncellua  (Ckrvnegr.  p. 
S8),  pointa  in  the  ume  diraction.  The  name 
Cush  ilaelf  was  preserred  in  Babylonia  lod  the 
adjacent  couDtriea  under  the  bmu  of  Oomm, 
Cissia,  Cuthab,  and  Snnana  or  ChuiiMaD.  The 
eatliett  written  language  of  Babylooia,  ■•  known 
to  ua  rmm  exiMJng  inacription*,  bears  a  etroog 
memblatwe  to  tbat  of  Egypt  and  Elhi<^a,  and 
the  same  words  hare  been  found  in  each  country, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hirikh,  the  HeroS  of  Ethiopia, 
the  Hars  of  Babykinia  (Rawlinsou,  Herod,  i,  442). 
Even  the  name  Ximrod  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  22d  dynaity,  tnit  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been 
of  Aaiyrian  extraction.  Putting  the  abuTe-meD- 
tioned  considerations  together,  they  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  oonnection  between  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian 
stock  (respectively  the  Niiomd  and  the  Cusli  of 
the  Mosaic  table).  More  than  this  cannot  be 
fairly  inferred  frotn  the  data,  and  we  iniisl  ihete- 
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fonndet  is  k)st  to  as,  yet  tradition  mentions  a  Belos  as  | 

king  of  Nineveh  at  a  period  anterior  to  tbat  aasigiwd  to 

KIinua(Idyard'i  Ifinritk,  ii,  SSI),  thus  rendering  it  pnb-  , 

able  that  the  dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  name 
was  preceded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin.— Smith, 

It  is  impoaaible  with  certainty  to  identify  Nimrad  j 

with  any  names  as  yet  deciphered  on  the  Assyrian  mon-  ; 

iirT^ipit.     Von  Bohlen  thniws  discredit  on  the  wlnJe 


»(». 


a  the  countries  eastward 
of  Babylonia ;  for,  though  branches  of  the  Cush- 
ite  family  (such  as  the  Coiw)  had  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  though  the 
early  language  of  Babylonia  bears  in  its  structure 
a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet  both  these  features 
are  susceptible  of  explanation  in  connection  with  the 
original  eastward  progress  of  the  Cosbite  race. 

i.  The  earlieet  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part 
of  the  Babylonian  plain.  The  large  mounds  which  for 
a  vast  number  of  eeututiee  have  covered  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of 
the  dates  and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  assign 
the  highest  antiquity  lo  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  differ  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though  also 
identified  with  Calneh),  Warka  (the  Biblical  Erech), 
Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (EUasar),  while  the  name 
of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title  Kinii-Akkad,  by  which 
the  founder  or  emtMUiiber  of  those  towns  was  diatin- 
guistaed  (Hawlinson,  i,  485).  The  date  of  their  foun- 
dation may  be  placed  at  about  aC.  !200.  We  may 
remark  the  ooincidence  between  the  quadruple  gioupa 
uf  capitals  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  Kiprat  or 
Kipnt-arba,  asaunwd  by  the  early  kings  of  Babylon, 
and  supposed  to  mean  "  fom  races"  (RawlinsiHi,  i,  488, 


M7). 

8.  The  Babylonian  emture  extended  ita  sway  Dorth- 
ward  along  the  course  of  the  llgris  at  a  period  long 
anicrioT  to  the  rise  of  the  Asayrian  empire  in  the  IBth 
century  B.C  We  have  indicatjons  of  this  extension 
aa  early  as  thdut  1860,  when  Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of 
Ismi-dagon,  king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  temple  at  Kileh- 
shergit  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshur).  The  ex- 
istence of  Nineveh  itaelf  can  be  traced  up  by  the  aid 
of  Egyptian  montunentsto  about  tbe  middle  of  the  15th 
century  B.C.;  and  though  the  historical  name  of  its 
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story  by  identifying  him  with  the  historical  Herodach- 
Baladan.  Remembering,  however,  that  the  Septnagint 
and  Josephus  write  the  name  Nebrod  or  Kebnides,  we 
have  the  leas  difficulty  in  identifying  thedeiBed  Mimrod 
with  f/^im,  BiUtiiprii,  or  B^yinirod,  signifying  "the 
lord,"  "the  hunter:"  £iu,  another  title,  being  the  cat- 
responding  or  Cushite  term  for  Kl,  Bel,  or  BaaL  Thos 
Babylon  is  called  the  dty  of  Bil-Nipru ;  and  its  foni- 
fications  are  named  in  Nebuchadiieczar's  inscriptions 
Ingur-Bilu-Nipru.  The  chief  seat  of  his  worship  as  a 
god  was  St  Nlpru  (Niffar  orCslneh)and  at  Calah  (Nim- 
rAd).  ThesonofKl-NipniandhiswifeBeltisorBelta- 
Niprata,  was  Min,  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  and  epooy- 
mously  connected  with  Nineveh.  Whether  this  idendA- 
cation  be  accepted  or  not,it  may  be  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  shadow  of  Nimrod  hsji  never  left  his  conntry. 
The  fiunous  n^ed  palaoe  is  named  after  him,  and  so  ia 
a  temple— the  Bin;  a  dam  acnm  the  river  ia  called 
Sukr  el-Nimrild ;  and  Layard  tflb  us  that  when  the 
head  of  one  of  those  nngular  Sgnres  was  laid  bare,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  it  by  the  wild  eselamation,  "  O 
bey!  hasten  to  the  diggers;  they  have  found  NimTod 
binuelf !"  while  the  workmen  were  amazed  and  tcnifled 
at  the  sudden  apparition.  Aiahian  story  prattles  of  him 
aa  awonhipper  of  idols  and  the  persecutor  of  Abraham. 
— Fairfaaim.  SeeFrMtneich,/>eiwnaMreiVnir«do(A]t- 
dorf,  J706) ;  Jour,  aac  Lit.  April,  1860. 

Nltnrfld.     See  Assthia;  Babtlohia;  MiBBVrat. 


Nfm'Bhl  (Ueb.  NimM',  i^Bl,  sand,-  Se|it  Na- 
\imi,  V.  r,  Nofuimt,  Na/uail,  'Aiuni),  the  grudhthec 
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of  Jefan  (S  Kings  ix,  2, 14, 20),  bat  often  briefly  caOed 
his  iktiier  (1  Kings  six,  16;  2  Ghron.  xxii,  7).  &a 
dr.  950. 

Tiia  is  tbe  name  of  sn  Assyrisn  divinity.  He  rep- 
iceents  tbe  daasical  Htratla,  and  is  spoken  of  as  '^  the 
chaoapion  who  subdues  eyil  spirits  and  enemies."  He 
ia  given  tbe  fonn  of  a  boge  bi:dl,  man-beaded  and  wing- 
ed. A  representation  of  Nin  b  now  in  tbe  British  Mu- 
seuno,  in  tbe  Assyrian  transept.     See  Nimbod. 

l?inde,  William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epitsoopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  N.  T.,  Dea,  1809 ; 
was  converted  at  Cazenovia  Seminary  about  1815;  en- 
tered tbe  Genesee  Conference  in  1828 ;  was  set  off  with 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  1829 ;  and  from  that  to  tbe 
Black  River  Conference  in  1835;  and  stationed  in  Os- 
wego in  1835-«»  and  in  Syncuse,  1837-8.  In  1848  he 
was  made  presiding  dder  of  Borne  District,  and  attend- 
ed the  General  Conference  at  New  York  in  1844  as  re- 
serve delegate,  in  place  of  George  Gary,  missionary  to 
Oiegoo.  He  died  at  Delta,  N.Y.,  Feb.  27,1845.  Ninde 
was  a  man  of  rare  eloquence  and  power  in  tbe  pulpit. 
A  creative  imagination^  a  sound  Judgment,  respectable 
culture,  large  knowledge,  and  the  sweet  baptism  of 
sanctifying  grace  made  him  one  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent, aiwl  at  tbe  same  time  one  of  tbe  most  persuasive 
preachen  of  his  conference;  and  his  pastoral  and  ad- 
ministrative abilities  were  excellent.  *'Ninde,"  says 
Dr.  George  Peck,  in  his  Lift  and  Times  (N.  Y.  1874, 
12nioX  "  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  young  min- 
isters. His  diacouTKS  were  eloquent,  and  often  power- 
ful, overwhelming.  He  was  a  devoted,  earnest  Chris- 
tian. He  died  early,  but  bis  name  is  still  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance*'  (p.  196).  He  was  some  time  secretary 
of  his  oonferenoe,  and  his  early  death  was  a  loss  to  the 
Church.  See  Minuta  qf  Co^erencea^  iii,  624;  Black 
JUter  Conf,  Memorial^  p.  94;  Sprague,  AtutcUa  of  the 
Amer.  PaJ^  YoL  viL    (G.L.T.) 

Nine-Days'  Devotion.    See  Noybka. 

Nine  Itections  is  tbe  name  of  a  litui^cal  service 
in  tbe  Romish  and  Anglican  churches.  Three  lections 
are  said  on  each  of  the  three  noctums:  tbe  first  three 
taken  from  Holy  Scripture ;  tbe  second  from  tbe  acts  of 
a  aaint;  the  third  from  homUies  of  the  fathers.  Justin 
Martyr  alludes  to  the  commentaries  of  apostles  and 
writings  of  prophets,  tbe  third  Council  of  Carthage  to 
tbe  passions  of  martjrrs  on  their  anniversaries,  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  to  the  lections,  and  St.  Jerome  to 
tbe  works  of  St.  Ephrem,  as  being  read  in  the  sacred 
sssemUies.  Tbe  nine  had  reference  to  the  orders  of 
angels,  with  whom  the  Church  joined  in  adoration,  and, 
as  a  tripled'  three,  bore  aUusion  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But  from  Mte  time  of  Cassian  there  were  twelve  lessons, 
until  Gregory  VH  reduced  them  to  nine,  with  eighteen 
psalms,  on  Sundays,  except  Easter  and  Pentecost;  on 
festivals,  nine  psalms  and  nine  lessons;  on  ferials, 
twelre  psalms  and  three  lessons;  in  Easter-week  and 
Whitson-week,  three  psalms  and  three  lessons,  accord- 
ing to  andent  use.  Among  these  days  were  included 
the  Epiphany,  the  Circumcision,  Conversion  of  St  Paul, 
Puification,  St.  Matthias,  tbe  Annunciation,  St  Philip 
and  St.  James,  St  Barnabas,  St  Peter,  All  Saints',  St 
Andrew,  and  nxty- eight  other  commemorations  of 
saints  and  holy  days,  such  as  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Crass  and  the  Name  of  Jesus.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
Ayxkacioggj  pu  400;  Palmer,  Orig.  Lit,  voL  i,  bk.  i,  p. 
10;  Bingham,  Ckritdan  An^quitieif  xiv,  8,  §  2. 

Nine 'Worthies  of  the  World.  {a)Heatkm»: 
(1)  Hector  of  Trov;  (2)  Alexander  the  Great;  (8) 
Julius  Oeaar.  (h)  Jem:  (1)  Joshua;  (2)  David;  (8) 
Judas  UfafffahspwsL  (e)  CkritUme:  (1)  King  Arthur ;  (2) 
CharicmagDS ;  (8)  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  Their  arms  are 
on  duke  Bobert's  tomb  at  Gloucester.  See  Waloott, 
Sacred  Arekteologyf  p.  400. 

Nineteenth  Day  or  thb  Mohth.  In  the  mom- 
ng  servioe  of  theChureh  of  England  and  tbe  Ptotestant 


Epiaeopal  churches  it  is  directed  that  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  any  month  the  VetUte  Exultemue  (or  Psalm  be- 
ginning, **0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  tbe  Lord")  shall 
not  be  said  or  sung.  The  reason  is  that  it  occun  on 
that  day  in  the  regular  portion  of  Psalms,  and  would 
thus  oocasioD  an  unnecessary  repetition.  See  Staunton, 
EceUa.  Diet,i,r. 

Nin'evd  (Niv«wi  v.  r.  Vivtvlrai;  Sept  Nivfv^), 
the  Gnecized  form  (Luke  xi,  82 ;  Tob.  i,  8,  etc ;  Judith 
i,  1,  etc)  of  the  name  of  Nimisveh  (q.  v.). 

Nin^'eveh  (Heb.  Nineveh%  nipa ;  Sept  tiivtvii  or 
Nivcv^,  V.  r.  Niwvt;  Vulg.  Ntrnve),  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  As^ria;  a  city  of  great 
power,  size,  and  renown,  usually  included  among  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  tbe  world  of  which  there  is  any  his- 
toric record.  In  the  following  account  we  chiefly  follow 
the  aiticle  by  Layard  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with 
additions  from  other  sources. 

I.  Name^ — ^This,  if  Shemitic,  signifies  dwelling  ofNi- 
nu$  f  but  it  is  probably  of  foreign  etymology.  In  cunei- 
form (q.  v.)  it  is  written  ^J?|f  ^^^forSBu  pL>  T  I. 

Joeephns  Gnedzes  it  Vivtini  {Ant,  ix,  10,  2),  Ptolemy 
Ntvoc  17  Kal  Vtpttft  (viii,  21,  §  8),  Herodotus  v)  Nivoc 
or  Niyoc  (i,  198;  ii.  160) ;  while  the  Romans  wrote  it 
NinuB  (Tacit  Arai  xii,  18)  or  Nineve  (Amm.  Marci- 
anus,  xviti,  7).  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  **  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is 
conjectured,  with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in 
tbe  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  **Ninus,"  tbe 
mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradition,  of  tbe 
city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  called  **  tbe  city  of  BeL"  Fletcher,  rather 
fancifully,  taking  Nin  as  meaning  ^'a  floating  substance 
or  fish,**  and  nevek  **  a  resting-place,**  supposes  the  city 
to  have  been  built  nigh  to  the  spot  where  the  srk  of 
Noah  rested,  and  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  provid- 
ed by  that  wondrous  vessel  {Notes  from  Nineveh,  ii,  90). 
The  connection  of  tbe  name  of  the  city  with  Ninus,  its 
mythical  founder,  is  not  opposed  to  tbe  statement  in 
Gen.  X,  11 ;  for  the  city  might  be  named,  not  from  Nim- 
rod,  its  originator,  but  from  a  successor  who  gave  it  con- 
quest and  renown.  In  the  Assyrian  mythology  Ninus 
is  tbe  son  of  Nimrod. 

II.  History, — ^1.  From  BihUcal  and  Later  A  ecomts, — 
The  first  reference  to  Nineveh  in  Scripture  is  in  Gen.  x, 
11,  "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Assbur  and  builded 
Nineveh,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version.  Tbe  other 
and  better  version  is,  ''Out  of  that  land  (the  land  of 
Shinar)  went  he  (Nimrod)  to  Assyria,  and  builded  Nin- 
eveh, and  Rehoboth,  and  Galah,  and  Resen  between 
Nineveh  and  Calab;  the  same  is  a  great  dty."  The 
translation  which  we  have  adopted  is  that  of  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  is  defended  by 
Hyde,  Bochart,  Le  Clere,  Tuch,  Banmgarten,  Keil, 
Delitcscb,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and  Murphy.  Tbe  other 
exegesis,  which  makes  Assbur  tbe  subject  of  tbe  verb, 
has  support  from  the  Septuagint,  tbe  S3rrian  version, 
and  tbe  Vulgate,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Grotius,  Michaelis,  Schumann,  Von  Bohlen, 
Pye  Smith,  and  is  apparently  preferred  by  Rawlinson. 
The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  not  strong ;  yet  it  con- 
tains or  implies  the  reason  why  tbe  country  was  named 
Assyria  after  its  first  settler.  It  ia  also  a  plausible 
theory  of  Jacob  Bryant,  that  Nimrod  by  bis  conquests 
forced  Assbur  to  leave  the  territory  of  Shinar,  so  that, 
thus  expelled  and  overpowered  by  tbe  mighty  hunter, 
he  went  out  of  that  Umd  and  bidlt  Nineveh  (Ancient 
Mythology,  vi,  192).  Hence  Ass3ma  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  Jews  as  **  the  land  of  Nimrod"  (comp. 
Mic  V,  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by  a  colony  from  Babylon. 

Tbe  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  O.  T.  as  connected  with  tbe  Jews  at  a 
very  early  period;  as  in  Numb,  xxiv,  22, 24,  and  PSa. 
Ixzxiii,  8:  but  after  the  notioe  of  the  foundation  of 
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Nineveh  in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  supposing  we  acoept  the  earliest  date  for  that 
narrative  [see  Jonah,  Book  of],  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down  800  yean 
later,  or  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  In  this  boolc  neither 
Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  king  to 
whom  the  prophet  was  sent  being  termed  the  "  king  of 
Nineveh."  Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  Menahem,  about  B.C.  770.  Nahum  (?  KC  645) 
directs  his  prophecies  against  Nineveh ;  only  once 
against  the  king  of  Assyria  (iii,  18).  In  2  Kings  (xix, 
86)  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sennach- 
erib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the  temple  of 
Nuroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronicles  (xzzii,  21),  where 
the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah,  about  H.C. 
630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  kingdom  together  (ii, 
13) ;  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  as  an  ex- 
isHnff  city.  He  probably  lived  to  witness  its  destruc- 
tion, an  event  impending  at  the  time  of  his  prophecies. 
Although  Assyria  and  the  Assyrians  are  alludeid  to  by 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  by  the  former  as  a  nation  in 
whose  miserable  ruin  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  (ch. 
xxxi),  yet  they  do  not  refer  by  name  to  the  capital. 
Jeremiah,  when  enumerating  "  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (ch.  xxv), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city.  Habak- 
kuk  only  speaks  of  the  Chaldaans,  which  may  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  date  of  his  prophecies  is  some- 
what later  than  that  usually  assigned  to  them.  See 
Uabakkuk,  Book  op. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh,  like  its  rise  and  history,  is  very 
much  enveloped  in  obscurity.  But  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias,  preserved  in  Diodonis  Siculus  (ii,  27,  28),  has  been 
thought  to  be  substantially  correct  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  latest  work  (The 
Ancient  Monarchiu^  i,  621),  says  that  it  *' seems  unde- 
serving of  a  place  in  history."  According  to  that  ac- 
count, Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarch,  aided  by  the 
Babylonians,  under  Nabopolassar,  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
His  first  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  was  more  than  once 
repulKd  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Zagros  range ;  but,  receiving  reinforcements,  he 
succeeded  in  routing  the  Assyrian  army,  and  driving 
them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls.  He  then 
attempted  to  reduce  the  city  by  blockade,  but  was  un- 
successful for  two  years,  till  his  efforts  were  unexpect- 
edly assisted  by  an  extraorduiary  rise  of  the  Tigris, 
which  swept  away  a  part  of  the  walls,  and  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  Modes  to  enter.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, Saracus,  in  despair,  burned  himself  in  his  palace. 
With  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the  times,  the  conquer- 
ors gave  the  whole  city  over  to  the  flames,  and  razed  its 
former  magnificence  to  the  ground.  The  cities  depen- 
dent on  Nineveh,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  appear  to 
have  incurred  a  like  fate,  and  the  excavations  show 
that  the  principal  agent  in  their  destruction  was  fire. 
Calcined  sculptured  alabaster,  charcoal  and  charred  wood 
buried  in  masses  of  brick  and  earth,  slabs  and  statues 
split  with  heat,  were  objects  continusily  encountered  by 
Mr.  Layard  and  his  feUow-laborers  at  Khorsabad,  Nim- 
riid,  and  Kuyunjik, 

From  a  comparison  of  these  data,  it  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  took  place  between  the  time 
of  Zephaniah  and  that  of  Esekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The 
exact  period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been  fixed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence  derived 
*  from  classical  history,  at  B.C.  606  (Clinton,  Faati  Heiien, 
i,  269).  It  has  been  shown  that  it  may  have  occorred 
twenty  years  earlier.  See  Assyria.  The  city  was  then 
laid  waste,  its  monuments  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
scattered  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  It  never  rose 
again  from  its  ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nine- 
veh is  fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  history. 


There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  the  Acluemenid  dynasty.     Herodotus  (i, 
198)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "  the  river  upon  which  the 
town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  He  must  have  passed, 
in  his  journey  to  Babylon,  very  near  the  site  of  the  dty 
— ^perhaps  actually  over  it.     So  accurate  a  recorder  of 
what  he  saw  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention, 
if  not  to  describe,  any  ruins  of  importance  that  might 
have  existed  there.  Not  two  centuries  had  then  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  city.     Equally  conclusive  proof  of 
its  condition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  encamped  during  his  retreat  on,  or  very 
near,  its  site  (RC.  401).    The  very  name  had  then  been 
forgotten,  or  at  least  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  for  he  calls  one  group  of  ruins  **  La- 
rissa,"  and  merely  states  that  a  second  group  was  near 
the  deserted  town  of  Mespila  {Anab,  iii,  iv,  §  7).     The 
ruins,  as  he  describes  them,  correspond  in  many  re- 
spects with  those  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  ex- 
cept that  he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  Mespila  a  circuit 
of  six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  actual  di- 
mensions.    Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Euphrates 
(Frag,  i,  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  ignorance  or  of  the  en- 
tire disappearance  of  the  place.    He  appears  to  have  led 
Diodorus  Siculus  into  the  same  error  (ii,  27,  28).    The 
historians  of  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian 
{Tnd,  42,  8),  do  not  even  aUude  to  the  city,  over  the  ru- 
ins of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
His  great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in  sight  of 
them.    It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
%mters,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  only 
have  derived  any  independent  knowledge  they  pos- 
sessed of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no  authority.   They 
concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris.    During  the  Roman  period,  a  small  castle 
or  fortified  town  appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    It  was  probably  built  by 
the  Persians  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii,  22);  and  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Romans^  and  erected  by  the 
emperor  C^udius  into  a  colony.    It  appears  to  have 
borne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Nineve,  as  well 
as  its  corrupted  form  of  AVium  and  NuuUf  and  also  at 
one  time  that  of  fJierapolis,    Tacitus  (^Ann,  xii,  13), 
mentioning  its  capture  by  Meherdates,  caUs  it "  Ninos ;" 
on  coins  of  Trajan  it  is  **  Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinos 
^^Niniva,"  in  both  instances  the  epithet  ClaudiopoUs 
being  added.   Many  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepulchral 
vases,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured  figures  in 
marble,  terra-oottas,  and  coins,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  rubbish  covering  the  Assyrian  ruins;  besides  wells 
and  tombs,  constructed  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Assjrrian  edifices.    The  Roman  settlement  appears  to 
have  been  in  its  turn  abandoned,  for  there  \^  no  meji- 
tion  of  it  when  Heradius  gained  the  great  victory  over 
the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  A.D.  627.    After  the  Arab 
conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  bore  the 
name  of  **Ninawi"  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc  Journal,  xii^ 
418).     Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numeroas  in- 
habited villages  and  small  townships  (ed.  Asher,  i,  91). 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ruins  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  from  them  a  bishop  of  the  Chaldaan 
Church  derived  his  title  (Assemani,  iv,  469) ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  called.    Eariy 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pnrchaa,  ii, 
1387).  Niebuhr  is  the  first  modem  traveler  who  speaks 
of  "  Nuniyah"  as  a  village  standing  on  one  of  the  ruins 
which  he  describes  as  '*a  considerable  hill"  (ii«  363), 
This  may  be  a  corruption  of  NebbiTunus,"  the  Proph- 
et Jonah,  a  name  stiil  given  to  a  village  containing  his 
apocryphal  tomb.    Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  site  in 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  such  place  now 
exists.    Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary  Arabs,  and 
Chaldsaan  and  Syrian  Chrittians,  dwell  in  small  mod- 
built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  coontiy 
arotmd  the  luina;  and  occaaionally  a  tribe  of  wanderii^ 
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KmdBi  or  of  Bedouins  driyen  by  hanger  from  the  des- 
ert, wlU  pitch  their  tente  among  them.  After  the  Arab 
OMiqiieafc  of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the 
flourishing  caintal  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose  on 
the  opponte  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Some  sim- 
ilaritj  in  the  names  has  suggested  its  identifioation  with 
the  Mespila  of  Xenophon ;  but  its  first  actual  mention 
only  oocim  after  the  Arab  conquest  (A.H.  16,  or  A.D. 
6S7).  It  was  sometimes  known  as  Athur,  and  was  united 
with  Ninereh  as  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldsan 
Chuich  (Aflsemani,  iii,  269),  It  has  lost  all  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in 
rains. 

Traditiona  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magnificence  of 
Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  But  the  city 
had  faUen  so  completely  into  decay  before  the  period 
of  authentie  history  that  no  description  of  it,  or  even  of 
any  of  its  monnments,  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  au- 
thor of  trust.  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  (ti,  6)  that  the 
city  formed  a  quadrangle  of  160  stadia  by  90,  or  alto- 
gether of  4i80  stadia  (no  len  than  60  mUes),  and  was 
aarroanded  by  walla  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for 
three  chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
by  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  According  to 
^rabo  (xvi,  737)  it  was  laiger  than  Babylon,  which 
was  386  stadia  in  circait.  In  the  O.  T.  we  find  only 
vague  aUnsioas  to  the  splendor  and  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  the  book  of  Jonah 
that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great  city,"  or  **  a  great  city 
to  tiod,**  or  ''for  God**  (i.  e.  in  the  sight  of  God),  ''of 
three  days*  journey;"  and  that  it  contained  "sixscore 
thousand  perwns  who  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle" 
(iv,  11).  It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
are  for  the  most  part  absurd  exaggerations,  founded 
upon  fabulous  traditions,  for  which  existing  remains  af- 
ford no  warrant.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  dimensions  he  assigns  to  the  area  of  the  city  would 
correspond  to  the  three  days*  journey  of  Jonah — the 
Jewish  day *s  journey  being  20  miles — ^if  that  expression 
be  applied  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  "Persons  not 
discerning  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left"  may 
cither  aUude  to  children  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
whole  population.  If  the  first  be  intended,  the  number 
of  inhabitantB,  according  to  the  usual  calculation,  would 
have  amoanted  to  about  600,000.  But  such  expressions 
ore  piobafaly  mere  Eastern  figures  of  speech  to  denote 
vastneM,  and  far  too  vague  to  admit  of  exact  interpre- 
tatioo. 

The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Assyria 
(q.  v.).  It  has  been  observed  that  the  territory  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  proper 
was  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  that  almost 
within  the  immediate  neighboriiood  of  the  capital  pet- 
ty kings  appear  to  have  ruled  over  semi- independent 
atmes^  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tribute  to  the 
f^reat  laid  of  the  empire,  "  the  King  of  Kings,"  sccord- 
in^  to  his  Oriental  title,  who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (Comp. 
laa.  3C,  8:  "Are  not  my  fvinoes  altogether  kings?") 
Tbene  petty  IdngB  were  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion, 
which  usually  showed  itself  by  their  refusal,  to  pay  the 
afif^ovtiooed  tribute — the  principal  link  between  the 
soresvign  and  the  dependent  states — and  repeated  ex- 
peditioos  were  undertaken  against  them  to  enforce  this 
act  of  obedicooe.  (Comp.  2  Kings  xvi,  7 ;.  xvii,  4, 
it  is  stated  that  the  war  made  by  the  Assyrians 
the  Jesrs  was  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
t  of  tribute.)  There  was,  consequently,  no  bond  of 
synqMrthy  arising  out  of  common  interests  between  the 
variooa  populationB  which  made  up  the  empire.  Its 
poiicical  condition  was  essentially  weak.  When  an  in- 
dependent monarch  was  snflkiently  powerful  to  csrry 
on  a  aaeeestfnl  war  against  the  great  king,  or  a  depen- 
dent priaoe  snfliciently  strong  to  throw  off  his  allegi- 
aneCy  the  empire  socm  came  to  an  end.  The  fall  of  the 
eapttal  was  the  signal  for  universal  disruption..    Each 
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petty  state  asserted  its  independence,  until  reconquered 
by  some  warlike  chief  who  could  found  a  new  dynasty 
and  a  new  empire  to  replace  those  which  had  fsllcn. 
Thus  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
arose  in  turn  the  first  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Median,  the  second  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Seleucid  empires.  The  capital  was,  however,  invaria- 
bly changed,  and  generally  transferred  to  the  principal 
seat  of  the  conquering  race.  In  the  East  men  have 
rarely  rebuilt  great  odes  which  have  once  fallen  into 
decay — never  perhaps  on  exactly  the  same  site.  If  the 
position  of  the  old  capital  was  deemed,  from  political  ur 
commercial  reasons,  more  advantageous  than  any  other, 
the  population  was  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  as  at 
Delhi,  and  not  amid  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh,  having 
fallen  with  the  empire,  never  rose  again.  It  was  sban- 
doned  at  once,  and  suffered  to  perish  utterly.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  conformity  with  an  Eastern  custom, 
of  which  we  find  such  remarkable  illustrations  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  entire  population  was  removed 
by  the  conquerors,  and  settled  as  colonists  in  some  dis- 
tant province. 

2.  Monumental  Iieoordi,-—'From  the  annals  of  Tiglath- 
Pikser  I  we  learn  that  a  temple  had  been  founded  at 
Asshur,  or  Kalah  SherghAt,  as  early  as  the  nineteenth 
century  B.C,  by  Shsraas-iva,  a  son  of  Imi-dagon,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  kings  in  the  series  answering  to  the 
great  Chaldean  dynasty  of  Berosos,  and  from  this  cir- 
comstsnce  msy  be  inferred  to  have  ruled  over  Assyris. 
In  fact,  as  long  as  this  d3masty  lasted,  Assyria  probably 
occupied  the  position  of  an  unimportant  dependency  of 
Babylonia,  not  being  mentioned  in  one  single  legend, 
and  not  furnishing  the  Chaldtean  monarchs  with  one  of 
their  royal  titles.  At  what  period  Assyria  was  enabled 
to  achieve  her  independence,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances she  achieved  it,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  the  date  at  which,  for  several  reasons,  we  msy  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  accomplished  is  approximately  B.C. 
1278.  Probably  an  Arabian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  this  Chaldean  dynasty  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  furnished  the  Assyrians  with  an  op- 
portunity of  shaking  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but  it  was 
not  till  three  centuries  later  that  they  appear  to  have 
gained  a  position  of  importance.  During  the  period 
of  Assyrian  subjection  to  Chaldsoa,  and  long  after  she 
became  an  independent  empire,  the  vice-regal,  or  the 
royal  city,  was  probably  Asshur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  sixty  miles  rauth  of  Nineveh,  the  nsme  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  designation  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  neighboring  districts  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  observe  that  the  four  kin^  in  Gen.  xiv,  according  to 
Josephus,  were  only  commanders  in  the  army  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  who  had  then,  he  says,  dominion  over 
Asia.  But  this  is  very  knprobable,  and  is  really  con- 
tmdicted  by  recent  discoveries,  which  show,  at  lease 
negatively,  that  Assyria  was  not  then  an  independent 
power.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  he  has  found 
the  name  of  a  king  (Kudur-Mapula  or  Ku^ur-Mabuk) 
stamped  upon  bricks  in  Babylonia  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  Chedoriaomer,  and  supposes  that  this  kiri^  was 
the  Elamitic  founder  of  the  great  Chaldean  empire  of 
Berosus.  Mr;.  Stuart  Poole  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedoriaomer  was  directe<l 
against  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  fifteenth 
dynasty  and  their  Phasnioian  allies  or  subjects.  Jose- 
phus also  calls  Chushan  Rishathaim — who  in  Judg.-  iii 
is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Mesopotamia — ^king  of  the 
As^rians;.  but  Miis  again  demands  an  earlier  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  power  than  the  monuments  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming. The  first  knmirn  king  of  Assyria  is  Bel-lush 
or  Beluhh,  who,  with  three  others  in  sncceesion,  vie 
Pndil,  Iva-Iush,  Shahnabar  or  Shalmaris^,  is  reputed  to 
have  reigned  shortly  after  its  dependence  on  Babylon 
had  been  shaken  off.  The  period  from  1278  to  1200 
may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  these  kings.  They 
have  left  no  other  record  but  their  names  upon  bricks, 
etc,,  which  are  found  only  at  Kalah  Shergh&t;  and  the 
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character  in  which  these  are  inscribed  is  so  aneient  and 
80  mixed  with  Babylonian  forms  that  they  are  assigned 
to  this  period,  though  the  same  effects  might  possibly 
have  been  produced  at  a  later  period  of  Babylonian  as- 
cendency. After  these  names^  we  are  enabled  to  tcaoe 
a  coatinuoiis  line  of  six  hereditary  monarchs,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  are  enumerated  on  the  oldest 
liistoric  relic  yet  discovered  in  Aasyris.  This  is  the  oc- 
tagonal prism  of  Kalah  Shergh&t,  on  which  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I  records  the  events  of  the  first  five  years  of  his 
reign,  and  traces  back  his  pedigree  to  the  fourth  geneiv 
ation.  He  calls  himself  the  son  of  Asshur-rish-iU ;  the 
grandson  of  Mutaggil  Nebu;  the  great  grandson  of  As- 
shur-dapal-il,  whose  father  was  Nin-pala-kura,  the  sup- 
posed successor  of  Shalmabar  or  Shalmarish.  Of  his 
great-grandfather  he  relates  that,  sixty  years  previous- 
ly, he  had  taken  down  the  temple  of  Ana  and  Iva  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  had  stood  for  641  years,  but  was 
then  in  a  ruined  condition.  His  fiither  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  conqueror,  and  perhaps  was  the  first  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  and  to  gain  a 
foreign  reputation.  But  whatever  fame  he  acquired  in 
this  way  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  who  says  that 
he  won  victories  in  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  in  the  Me- 
dian and  Armenian  mountains.  Particularly  a  people 
called  Nairi^  who  probably  dwelt  at  the  north-west  of 
Assyria  proper,  are  conspicuous  among  his  conquests. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  the  date  of  this  king  can  be 
fixed  in  a  remarkable  way,  by  a  rock  inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Bavi&n,  which  states  that  a  Tiglath-Pileser 
occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria  418  years  before  the 
tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  as  Sennacherib  was 
reigning  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  lieginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  this  would  throw  back  the  time 
of  Tiglath-Pileser's  reign  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.G.  We  also  learn  from  this  same  rock  in- 
scription that  Tiglath-Pileser  was  himself  defeated  by 
Merodach-adan-akhi,  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  carried 
away  with  him  images  of  certain  Assyrian  gods,  show- 
ing that  Babylon  at  this  period  was  independent  of  As- 
syria, and  a  formidable  rival  to  her  power.  Of  Asshnr- 
bani-pal  I,  the  son  and  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
nothing  is  known.  Only  one  record  of  him  has  been 
hitherto  discovered,  and  this  was  found  at  Kuyunjik. 
This  name  was  softened  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Sardanapalus.  After  this  king  a  break  occurs  in  the 
line  of  succession  which  cannot  be  supplied.  It  is 
thought,  however,  not  to  have  been  long,  as  Asshur- 
adan-akhi  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  reign  about 
1050,. and  therefore  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
David.  This  monarch,  and  the  three  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  are  obscure  and  unimportant,  not  being 
known  for  anything  else  than  repairing  and  adding  to 
the  palaces  at  Kalah  Sherghdt.  Their  names  are  As- 
shur-danin-il,  Iva-lush  II,  and  Tiglathi-Nin. 

With  the  last  of  these,  however,  Asshur  ceased  to 
be  the  royal  residence.  The  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  by  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal  to  Calah,  now 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  Nimrftd,  forty  miles  to 
the  north,  near  the  confluence  of  the  upper  Zdb  and  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river.  The 
reason  of  this  change  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  empire 
in  the  direction  of  Armenia,  which  would  therefore 
demand  greater  vigilance  in  that  quarter.  This  king, 
Sardanapalus  II,  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  levied  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  therefore  perhaps  of  Ethbaal,  the  father 
of  JezebeL  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  north-west 
palace  at  NimrC^d,  which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib, at  Kuyunjik,  in  magnificence  and  extent  The 
next  monarch  who  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne  was 
Shalmanu-bar,  the  son  of  Sardanapalus.  He  reigned 
thirty-one  years,  spread  his  conquests  fitHher  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  recorded  them  on  the  black 
obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  his  reign  the 
power  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  seems  to  have  culmi- 


nated. He  earned  his  victorioos  army  over  all  the 
neighboring  countries,  imposing  tribute  upon  all  Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Media,  Armenia,  and  the 
scriptural  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and  Damascus.  The 
latter  under  Benhadad  and  Haaael  are  alike  oonspiciioas 
among  his  vanquished  enemies^  But  what  is  of  para- 
mount interest  in  the  records  of  this  king  is  the  identi- 
fication in  the  second  epigraph  in  the  abov»-named  obe- 
lisk of  the  name  of  Jehu  the  king  of  Israel,  who  there  ap- 
pears as  Yahua  the  son  of  Khumri,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  the  Assyrian  monarch  tribute  of  gold  and  silver. 
This  name  was  discovered  indepoidently,  but  almost  on 
the  self-same  day,  both  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  colonel 
Rawlinson,  the  latter  being  at  Bagdad  and  the  former 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  supposed  that  Jehu  is 
called  the  son  of  Khumri  or  Omri,  either  as  being  king 
of  Samaria,  the  city  which  Omri  built,  or  as  claiming 
descent  from  the  founder  of  that  city  to  strengthen  his 
right  to  the  throne,  and  possibly  even  as  being  descended 
from  him  on  the  mother's  side. 

Shalmanu-bar  was  the  founder  of  the  central  palace 
at  Nimriid,  and  probably  reigned  from  about  900  to  850 
or  860.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Sbamas- 
iva,  his  eldest  having  made  a  revolt  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  which  probably  lost  him  the  saoceesion, 
and  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  his^younger  brother. 
The  annals  of  Shamas-iva  extend  only  ova  a  period  of 
four  years.    At  this  time  the  history  is  envdoped  in 
much  obscurity;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reign  of 
Shamas-iva  lasted  much  longer,  as  it  is  with  his  son  and 
successor,  Iva-lush  III,  that  the  first  Asqman  dynasty 
comes  to  a  close,  and  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  are 
all  we  have  to  fill  up  the  interval  from  850  to  747,  which 
is  about  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  have  ended.    Ira-lush 
is  perhaps  the  Pul  of  Scripture.    Among  those  from 
whom  he  received  tribute  are  mentioned  the  people  of 
Khitturi,  L  e.  Samaria ;  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  lOOO 
talents  of  silver  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand. 
There  is  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  in  the  British  Museuna 
which  is  dedicated  by  the  artist  "to  his  lord  Ira-losh 
and  his  lady  Sammuramit."    This  personage  is  in  all 
probability  the  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  and  her  age 
remarkably  agrees  with  that  which  Herodotus  assigns 
her,  viz.  five  generations  prior  to  Nitocris,  who  seems 
with  him  to  represent  Nebuchadnetzar.    He  also  speaks 
of  her  as  a  Babylonian  princess;  and  since  Iva-lush 
asserts  that  Asshur  had  **  granted  him  the  kingitom  of 
Babylon,"  he  may  very  likely  have  acquired  it  in  right 
of  his  wife,  or  reigned  conjointly  with  her.     But  we 
cannot  here  replace  conjecture  by  certainty.    As  we  are 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  terminated  the 
first  Assyrian  d3masty  or  estaUished  the  second,  the 
interval  between  both  may  have  been  considerable,  and 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  above  menti«iaed  with 
respect  to  the  period  ftom  the  death  of  Shahnanu-bnr 
and  the  end  of  the  first  empire.   TigUth-Pileser  II,  who 
founded  the  second  empire,  appears  before  ua  ''withoat 
father,  without  mother."    Unlike  the  kmgs  befoie  hinx, 
he  makes  no  parade  of  his  ancestry  in  his  inscriptions, 
from  which  circumstance  we  may  fairiyassome  that  he 
was  a  usurper.    Much  uncertainty  has  arisen  about  the 
date  of  his  accession,  because  he  states  that  he  took 
tribute  from  Menahem  in  his  eighth  year,  which  would 
make  it  B.G.  667  or  768  (received  chronologyX  whctrens 
it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  connected  in  some  way  writh 
the  change  of  events  in  Babylon  that  gave  rise  to  the 
na  of  Nabonassar,  or  747.     However,  as  the  Sept.  in^^^s 
the  reig^  of  Manasseh  thirty-five  years  instead  of  liftyw 
five,  this  diminution  of  twenty  years  would  exactly 
rectify  the  discrepancy,  or  else  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
said  inscription  Menahem  may  be  by  mistake  for  P^kah, 
since  he  is  joined  with  Resin,  whom  Scripture  abHrrnvs 
couples  with  Pekah.    The  annals  of  Tiglath^PUceer  11 
extend  over  a  period  of  seventeen  jrears,  and  rvoord  his 
wars  against  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media ;  be  also 
invaded  Babylon,  took  the  city  of  Sepharvaim  or  8t|^ 
pars,  and  slew  Reun,  the  king  of  Syria.    It  waa  ^k^ 
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king  whom  Ahaz  met  at  Dftmaaeos  when  be  nw  the 
titar  of  which  he  sent  the  pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest 
•t  Jerusalem.    Of  Shalmaneser,  his  probable  successor, 
little  U  known  but  what  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
ttcred  narrative.    His  name  has  not  been  found  on  the 
DionamenCa.    Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  Israel ;  upon 
the  first  occasion  it  seems  that  Hoshea  the  king  bought 
him  off  by  tribute,  but  subsequently  revolted  upon 
having  made  an  alliaiioe  with  Sabaco  or  So,  king  of 
Egypt.    Upon  thia  Shalmaneser  again  invaded  Inael, 
sod  besieged  Samaria  for  the  space  of  three  yearSb    He 
is  iupposed  to  have  died  or  to  have  been  deposed  before 
the  city  surrendered,  and  to  have  left  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  it  to  his  successor. '  This  was  Sargon  or  Sargina, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  KC.  721,  was  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty  and  is  theielbre  sospccted  of  being  a  usurper. 
He  reigned  nineteen  years  after  the  captives  of  Sama- 
ria had  been  brought  to  Assyria ;  he  made  war  against 
Bsbylon,  and  perhaps  placed  Merodach-Baladan  upon 
the  throne.     After  this  he  marched  in  the  direction 
of  soatbem  Syria  and  Egypt.    At  this  time  the  latter 
coontiy  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  twenty-fifth  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  would  seem  to  have  recently 
gained  possession  of  the  five  Philistine  cities,  according 
tu  the  prediction  of  Isa.  ziz,  18.    It  b  remarkable  that 
SaigoQ  speaks  of  Gaza  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  its 
king  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  at  Saphia  by  the 
Aa^rian  mimaich.    Upon  this  the  Egyptian  Tha- 
laoh**  paid  Saigon  tribute  of  gold,  horses,  camels,  etc. 
Afterwards  he  made  war  in  Hamath,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia,  tumir^  his  arms  also  against  Mount  Zagros 
and  the  Hedes,  whose  cities  he  colonised  with  his 
IsEselidsh  captives.    Later  he  made  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Syria,  and  took  Ashdod  by  his  Tartan,  or 
general  (Isa.  xz,  i),  the  king  of  that  place  fl3ring  to 
Egypt,  which  is  said  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
>f  inikha  or  Meio&    At  this  time^  also,  Tyre  fell  under 
his  power.    Subsequently  he  made  a  second  war  upon 
Babylonia,  and  drove  Merodach-Baladan,  who  seems 
Co  have  oiflRnded  him,  into  banishment.    Finally,  the 
Greeks  of  Cyprus,  who  are  called  "  the  Taha  Nagd  tribes 
of  Tunan"  or  Ionia,  are  named  among  those  who  paid 
him  tribute.    He  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of 
govemmeot  from  CahUi  to  Khorsabad,  called  from  him 
Dor-^SaigiiUL    At  this  time  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
taste  is  nsaniftjst  in  Assyrian  works  of  art    Sargon  was 
sueoecded  in  the  year  B^C  702  by  his  son  Sennacherib. 
He  fixed  his  government  at  Nineveh,  which,  being  now 
greatly  decayed,  he  completely  restored,  and  there  he 
built  the  magnificent  structure  discovered  and  exca- 
vated by  Layard.    In  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace 
akrae  be  b  said  to  have  employed  no  lees  than  860,000 
men  among  his  captives  from  GhaldsBa,  Armenia,  and 
elsevheie.   Sennacherib  immediately  afbet  his  accession 
proeeeded  to  Babylon,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had 
eootrived  to  place  himself  again  upon  the  throne  with 
the  aid  of  the  Soaianians.    He  fought  a  bk)ody  battle 
with  him,  in  which  the  Babylonian  was  entirely  de- 
feated, and  then  appointed  Bdibus»  or  Elibns,  viceroy 
of  Babylon.    In  his  second  year  he  marched  on  the 
north  mad  east  of  Assyria,  and  penetrated  to  certain  M^ 
dian  tribes  whom  he  asserts  to  have  been  quite  tmknown 
to  his  pBcdeoeason.    The  Philistines  also  were  subdued 
by  fainiy  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  fought  with  him 
near  Laehish  were  worsted.     Lachish  and  Libnah  fell 
bdore  his  anna,  and  Hesekiah,  at  Jerusalem,  had  to  pur- 
duHse  pence  by  a  tribute  of  800  talents  of  sUver  and  80 
talesU  of  gold  (2  Kings  xviii,  18, 14).    This,  however, 
is  not  icooided  in  his  annals,  which  extend  only  to  his 
dgbth  year,  and  therefore  may  have  occurred  sabse- 
qnendy  to  the  period  at  which  they  dose.    In  the  year 
699  be  again  marched  against  Babylon,  defeated  the 
party  of  Merodach-Baladan,  deposed  the  viceroy  Bdibus, 
wfaosD  be  had  himself  appointed  three  years  before,  and 
plafrrt  tain  own  eldest  son,  Aashnr-nadin,  upon  the  throne. 
We  knoiw  that  Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
have  his  twenty-eeoond  year  stamped  on  a 


day  tablet,  but  it  is  uncertain  when  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Syria  was  undertaken ;  some,  however,  consider 
his  two  Syrian  expeditions  to  have  been  identicaL  The 
object  of  the  second  was  to  recover  the  cities  of  Lachish 
and  libnah,  which  had  again  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Egypt.  While  he  was  warring  against  Lachish  he 
heard  of  the  agreement  that  Hezekiah  had  entered  into 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
host  against  Jerusalem,  under  Rab-Saris  and  Rab-Sha- 
keh.  For  some  reason  which  we  are  not  told,  these 
generals  found  it  expedient  to  retire  ftx>m  Jerusalem  and 
join  their  master,  who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Lachish, 
at  libnah.  Meanwhile  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian,  per- 
haps not  yet  king  of  Egypt,  advanced  from  the  south  to 
meet  Sennacherib,  and  reinforce  the  Egyptian  party 
against  whom  he  was  contending;  but  before  the  de- 
cisive battle  could  be  fought,  the  Angd  of  the  Lord  had 
smitten  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men. 
Sennacherib,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  fled  in  dismay, 
and  the  Egyptians  perhaps  commemorated  his  disaster 
in  the  manner  related  by  Herodotus  (ii,  141).  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  this  event  is  unnoticed  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  In  all  probability  the  murder  of 
Seimacherib  by  his  sons  did  not  immediately  follow  his 
defeat  at  libnah,  but  this  also  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  from  the  Assyrian  records  He  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  his  younger  sons  (not  his  eldest,  who  had 
been  regent  in  Babylon,  and  was  probably  dead),  Esar- 
haddon,  or  Asshur-akh-iddina.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  victories  and  bis  magnificent  buildings.  He 
carried  on  his  father's  war  with  Egypt,  which  country, 
as  well  as  Ethiopia,  he  seems  to  have  subdued.  He  is 
also  thought  to  have  reigned  in  his  own  person  at  Baby- 
lon, and  perhaps  to  have  hdd  his  court  indifferently 
either  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  which  would  account  for 
Manasseh  being  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11);  but  in  B.G. 
667,  thirteen  years  after  his  accession,  he  was  succeed- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduchinus,  who  was 
either  a  rebel  or  a  viceroy  appointed  by  Esarhaddon. 
About  the  year  660  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sarda- 
napalus  III,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and 
with  him  began  the  fall  of  the  empire.  He  may  have 
reigned  till  640;  but  he  feebly  imitated  the  conquests  of 
his  predecessors,  and  appears  to  have  contented  himsdf 
with  hunting.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur^ 
emit-Ui,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records  have  been 
discovered.  Under  him  Assyria  was  hastening  its 
downfall,  and  Cyaxares,  with  his  victorious  Medes,  was 
preparing  for  the  final  attack.  If  he  was  not  the  last 
king,  he  was  the  last  but  one,  and  the  Saracus  of  Berosns, 
perhaps  his  brother,  may  have  succeeded  him,  or  else  we 
must  conrider  Saracus  to  be  identical  with  Asshur-emi^* 
ili,  who  conesponded  in  fate  with  the  warlike  Sardar 
napalus  of  the  Greeks. 

HI.  Present  A<tf».— Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the  presumed 
site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere  shapeless 
heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Unlike  the 
vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which  mark  the  site  of 
Babylon,  they  showed  externally  no  signs  of  artifidal 
construction,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  the  traces 
of  a  rude  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Some  of  these 
mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions,  looking  in  the 
distance  rather  Uke  natural  devations  than  the  work 
of  men's  hands.  Upon  and  around  them,  however, 
were  scattered  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery— the 
unerring  evidence  of  former  habitations.  Some  had 
been  chosen  by  the  scattered  population  of  the  land  as 
sites  for  villages,  or  for  small  mud>built  forts,  the  mound 
itsdf  affording  means  of  refuge  and  defence  against  the 
marauding  parties  of  Bedouins  and  Kurds  which  for 
generations  have  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  summits  of  others  were  sown  with  com  or  barley. 
During  the  spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass 
and  flowera,  bred  by  the  winter  rnns.  The  Arabs  call 
these  mounds  '*Teii,"  the  Turcomans  and  Turks  <<Tep- 
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peh,"  both  woidi  btaag  equally  Rpplied  to  Ditunl  hill* 
did  eleTationi,  aad  th«  finC  baring  been  med  in  the 
ume  doubls  unM  bj  ttas  malt  ancient  Shemiric  races 
(coinp.  Hebrew  bp\,  "a  hiU,"  "a  moond,"  "■  heap  of 
Tnbtnsb"  [Eiek.  iii,  15;  Ezra  ii,  G9;  Meh.  Tii,  61;  2 
King!  six,  12J).  They  are  found  in  vast  numben 
Ihmughoul,  [Jie  whole  regiuo  watered  by  the  Tigrii  and 
Euphrates  and  tbeii  conauentB,  from  the  Tauius  to  the 
Fenian  Gulf.  They  are  leeo,  but  are  leaa  nuroeroua,  in 
Syria,  pans  of  Asia  Minur,  and  in  Cha  plaiiis  of  Annenia. 
Wherever  they  hare  been  examtoed  thsy  appear  la 
hare  furnlnhed  remaina  which  identify  the  period  of 
theii  conWruction  with  that  of  the  alternate  HjprcDi- 
acy  of  ihe  ABOynan,  Babylonian,  and  Fenian  empirea. 
Tbey  differ  greatly  in  form,  liie,  and  heighL  Some 
•le  mere  conical  heapa,  varying  from  Bfty  lo  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  \  athera  have  a  broad,  Oat  nim- 
mit,  and  vet/  precipitous,  cliff-lilie  lidta,  fuirowed  by 
deep  ravines  worn  ty  the  winter  imins.  Such  moonds 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
'I1griB,in  which  Kineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them  must 
mark  the  niiiu  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  There  is  no 
edifice  meutioned  by  ancient  authors  ■•  forming  part  of 
the  city,  which  wo  are  required,  as  in  the  case  of  Baby- 
lon, to  identify  with  any  existing  remains,  except  the 
tomb,  according  to  aome,  of  Ninns,  according  to  others, 
of  Sanlanapalus,  whidi  is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Nineveh   (Diod.  Sic  ii,  7 ;  AmynL  Fray. 


the  Tigrii  may  be  fixed  at  Sbe- 
iir  Khan,  and  the  southern  at 
NimrAd,  about  ax  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  JmietioD  of  that 
river  with  tbe  great  Zab,  the 
andcnt  Lyena.  Eastward  they 
extend  to  KhonabMi,  about  ten 
miles  Doith  by  east  of  ShtAt 
Khan,  and  lo  Karamless,  about 
fifteen  miles  Dorth-east  erf  Nim- 
rAd. Within  tbe  area  of  this 
tnegnlar  quadrangle  ar«  lo  be 
found,  in  every  direction,  irioe* 
of  ancient  edifioesand  of  former 
popDlacion.  It  comprises  vari- 
ous separate  and  distinct  grouf* 
of  niins,  four  of  which,  if  mtt 
more,  are  the  remains  of  forti- 
fied encksurea  or  stioHRttolds, 
defended  by  walls  and  diiche*, 
towers  and  lamparte.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal are :  (1)  the  group  imtue- 
dialely  oppcdle  Mosul,  indud- 
ing  tbe  great  mounds  of  Kuyun- 
Jik  (also  called  by  the  Arab* 
Armushtyah)  and  NeMii  Yu- 
nuB;  (!)  tbat  near  tbe  junction 
of  llie  Tigris  and  Zab,  compris- 
ing tbe  mounds  of  NimrOd  and 
Athur;  (8)  Khofiabad,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  for- 
mer river;  (*)  Sherif  Khan, 
about  five  and  a  balT  mites  lu 
die  north  of  Kuynnjik;  and  (,5) 
Selamlyab,  three  milea  la  tha 
TMirth  uf  NimrOd.  Otber  Iarg« 
{  mounds  an  Baaskokhab,  K>- 
ramlen,  where  tbe  ramains  of 
tbTtifled  ettdosures  may  perhaps 
''  be  traced,  Daaaani,  Yarumjeh, 
and  Beltawat.  It  ia  scarcely  neeceiaty  to  observr  that 
all  these  names  are  comparatively  modein,  dating  fkon 
after  the  Hohammedan  conqont.  The  rfspective  pom- 
tiim  of  ibeee  niina  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  map. 
We  will  describe  the  nuMt  important. 

(1.)  The  ruins  opposite  Hoeul  conast  of  an  oickiaare 
formed  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  resembling  ■ 
vaslembankmentof  earth,  but  marking  tbe  remaiiis  of 
a  wall,  tba  wealem  face  of  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
two  great  mounds  of  Knyunjik  and  Nebbi  Vunoa.  To 
tbe  eiM  <rf  this  endosure  are  the  lenuins  ofan  extemnve 
line  oTdafencekiOOnsisting  of  moats  and  rampwta,  Tbe 
inner  wall  forms  an  iirepilar  quadrangle  with  reiy  on- 
equal  ndes— tbe  northern  being  3883  yaida,  the  western 
or  the  rivert^Ke,  46B8,  tbe  easUm  (wheie  tbe  wall  is 
almost  the  segment  of  a  rirde)  G800  yards,  and  the 
southern  hut  little  more  than  1000;  altogether  1S,200 
yards,  or  seven  Englith  mile*  and  four  fnrlonga,  The 
present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  ia  between  forty  and 
fif^  feeL  Here  and  there  a  mound  m«e  lofty  than 
the  rest  (oven  the  remains  of  a  tower  or  a  gateway. 
The  walls  appear  to  have  been  originally  faced,  at  leaun 
to  a  certain  height,  with  atone  masomy,  snne  remains 
of  which  have  been  discorewd,  The  mooni)  of  Knynn- 
Jik  is  of  in^fular  fbrm,  being  nearly  square  at  the  bimiUw 
west  comer,  and  ending  almost  in  a  pmnt  at  tbe  itorth- 
east.  It  is  rixmt  IBOD  yaida  in  length,  by  500  in  iu 
greatest  width;  its  greatest  beigbl  is  M  feet,  and 
its  lideB  an  predpitoaa,  with  ""**'"'*'  deep  raTinea 
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or  vaterooaTses.  The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but  falls 
from  the  west  to  the  east.  A  small  village  formerly 
ftood  upcMi  it,  but  has  of  late  years  been  abandoned. 
The  Khow,  a  narrow  but  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
sveeps  around  the  southern  side  of  the  mound  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Tigris.  Anciently  dividing  itself  into 
two  branches,  it  completely  surrounded  Kuyunjik. 
NebU  Yunus  is  considerably  smaller  than  Kuyunjik, 
being  about  630  yards  by  430,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  about  40  acres.  In  height  it  is  about  the  same.  It 
id  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  depression 
ill  the  surface.  Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman  village  contain- 
ing the  apocryphal  tomb  of  Jonah,  and  a  burial-ground 
held  in  great  sanctity  by  Mohammedans  from  its  vicinity 
to  this  sacred  edifice.  Remains 
ofeotrances  or  gateways  have 
been  discovered  in  the  north-  — =^- 

em  and  eastern  walls  (6  and  c). 
The  Tigris  formerly  ran  beneath 
the  western  wall,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  two  great  mounds.  It  is 
Buw  about  a  mile  distant  from 
itienifbutduring  very  high  spring 
ti^KMis  it  sometimes  reaches  its 
a/icient  bed.  The  western  face 
of  the  enclosure  (a)  was  thus  pro- 
tected by  the  river.  The  north- 
ern and  southern  faces— 6  and 
<^were  strengthened  by  deep 
and  broad  nuMits.  The  eastern  (c),  being  most  accessible 
to  an  enemy,  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and  presents 
t  he  remains  of  a  very  elaborate  system  of  defences.  The 
Khosr,  before  entering  the  enclosure,  which  it  divides 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  ran  for  some  distance  almost 
parallel  to  it  (/),  and  supplied  the  place  of  an  artificial 
ditch  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  eastern  wall.  The 
mnaiDder  of  the  waU  was  protected  by  two  wide  moats 
(A>,fed  by  the  atieam,  the  supply  of  water  being  regulated 


most  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  face,  joining  the 
moat  on  the  south.  An  enormous  outer  rampart  of 
earth,  still  in  some  places  above  eighty  feet  in  height 
(t),  completed  the  defences  on  this  side.  A  few  mounds 
outside  this  rampart  probably  mark  the  sites  of  detached 
towers  or  fortified  posts.  This  elaborate  system  of 
fortifications  was  singularly  well  devised  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  the 
enclosure,  with  the  exception  of  Kuyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size.  The  ground  is,  however, 
strewed  in  every  direction  with  fragments  of  brick,  pot- 
tery, and  the  usual  signs  of  ancient  population. 

(2.)  NimHid  consists  of  a  similar  enclosure  of  con- 


Plan  of  Knynqjnc  and  Kebb!  Ynnns. 

by  dama,  of  which  traces  still  exbt.  In  addition,  one 
or  more  ramparts  of  earth  were  thrown  up,  and  a  moat 
fxcavated  between  the  inner  walls  and  the  Khosr,  the 
«*s<em  bank  of  which  was  very  considerably  raised  by 
artificial  means.  Below,  or  to  the  south  of  the  stream, 
a  third  stream,  excavated  in  the  compact  conglomerate 
''(^  and  about  two  hundred  feet  broad,  extended  al- 
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secutive  mounds — ^the  remains  of  ancient  walls.  The 
system  of  defences  is,  however,  very  inferior  in  impor- 
tance and  completeness  to  that  of  Kuyunjik.  The  in- 
dications of  towers  occur  at  regidar  intervals;  108  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The 
area  forms  an  irregular  square,  about  2881  yards  by 
2095,  containing  about  1000  acres.  The  northern  and 
eastern  sides  were  defended  by  moats,  the  western  and 
southern  walls  by  the  river,  which  once  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  theoL  On  the  south-west- 
em  face  is  a  great  mound,  700  yards  by  400, 
and  covering  about  60  acres,  with  a  cone  or 
pyramid  of  earth  about  140  feet  high  rising  in 
the  north-western  comer  of  it.  At  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  group  of 
lofty  mounds  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nim- 
rod*s  lieutenant,  Athur  (oomp.  Gen.  x,  11). 
According  to  the  Arab  geographers  this  name 
at  one  time  applied  to  idl  the  ruins  of  NimHid 
(Layard,  A^tn.  and  its  RemavMy  ii,  245,  note). 
Within  the  enclosure  a  few  slight  irregulari- 
ties in  the  soil  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  hab- 
itations, but  there  are  no  indications  of  ruins 
of  buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of  brick 
and  pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  one 
and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  mounds,  but 
sometimes  reaches  them  during  extraordinary 
floods. 

(8.)  The  endoeure-walls  of  Khorsabad  form 
a  square  of  about  2000  yards.  They  show  the 
remains  of  towers  and  gateways.  There  are 
apparently  no  traces  of  moats  or  ditches.  The 
moimd  which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of 
ruins  rises  on  the  north-west  face.  It  mav  be 
divided  into  two  parts  or  stages,  the  upper 
about  650  feet  square  and  80  feet  high,  and  the 
bwer,  adjoining  it,  about  1850  by  800.  Its 
summit  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab 
village.  In  one  comer  there  is  a  pyramid  or 
cone,  similar  to  that  at  NimrOd,  but  very  infe- 
rior in  height  and  size.  Within  the  interior 
are  a  few  mounds  marking  the  sites  of  propyliea  and 
similar  detached  monuments,  but  no  traces  of  consider- 
able buildings.  These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early 
Arab  geographera  by  the  name  of  "  Sarafin,"  probably 
a  traditional  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sargon,  the  king 
who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  there. 
(4.)  Sherlf  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in  the 
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nughborhood,  eoiuigts  of  >  groop  of  nMntmls  of  no  great  I  The  exuvktiaos  subaeqneDtly  carried  on  by  HH. 
riie  wben  compired  with  other  AHyiun  mins,  uid  Flue  uid  Freuiel  at  Khombad  led  lo  the  duooverj-,  in 
without  tracm  of  an  outer  walL  8elaml;ah  U  an  en-  the  enclosait  below  the  platfann,  of  propjlsa,  danknl 
cloture  of  iuegular  fwm,  nluated  apon  a  high  bank  ,  by  colossal  human-headed  bulla,  and  of  other  detached 
overlnoking  the  Ti^a,  about  GOOOywda  in  circnil,  and  '  buildinga  forming  the  approachea  to  the  palace,  and  also 
containing  aa  area  of  about  410  acres,  apparently  once  of  some  of  the  gatewaya  in  the  encloanre-walla,  oma- 
Buirounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat  It  eonlaina  no  mound  j  mented  with  aimilar  mythic  figures, 
or  min,  and  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the  H.  Botta'a  diacorcries  at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by 
walla  has  in  many  placea  nearly  diiappeared.  The  name  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  NimrAd  and  Kuyunjik,  made 
ia  derived  fioni  an  Anb  town  once  of  some  importance,  I  between  the  years  184G  and  tSfiO.  The  mound  of  Nim- 
but  DOW  reduced  to  a  miserable  village  inhahiLed  by  rfld  was  found  to  contain  the  ruina  of  several  distinct 
Turcomans.  l  edifices,  erected  at  different  periods — materials  for  Ihe 

!.  The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late    construction  of  the  latest  having  been  taken  frooi  an 
years,  have  thrown  eo  much  light  upon  the  histoiy  and    earlier  building;.     The  most  andent  stood  at  the  north- 
condition  of  the  andent  inbabitanu  of  Nitieveh  vrere   west  comer  of  the  platfann,  the  most  recent  at  the 
madeiotheminaofMimrad,  Kuyunjik,  and  Khorsabad.    south-east.     In  general  plan  and  in  oonstnunion  they 
The  first  traveller  who  carefully  exsmined  the  supposed    resembled  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  —  consisting  of  a 
sila  of  the  dty  was  Mr.  Rich,  formerly  political  agent :  Dumber  of  halls,  cliambera,  and  ^Ueries,  panelled  wiih 
for  the  East  India  Company  at  Bagdad ;  but  his  inve»-  i  sculptured  and  inscribed  alsbaaler  slabs,  and  opening 
Cigations  were  almoat  entirely  confined  to  Kuyunjik  and    one  into  the  other  by  doorwaya  generally  fortHd  bv 
the  Bonoutiding  mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in  '  pain  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulb  or  lions. 
1S9).     From  them  be  obtained  a  few  relics,  such  as  in-    The  exterior  architecture  could  not  be  traced.      The 
scribed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems.     Some    lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  adjoining  this  edifice 
time  before  a  baas-relief  representing  men  and  animals  '  covered  the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement  of  which 
had  been  discovered,  but  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ;  waa  a  square  of  165  feet,  and  consisted,  to  the  heiglii  of 
Mohammedans.     He  subsequently  visited  the  mound    20  feet,  of  a  aolid  mass  of  sun-dried  bncks,  faced  on  the 
<rf  Nimrfld,  of  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  make  '  four  sid»  by  blacks  of  stone  carefully  squared,  beveUnl, 
more  than  a  hasty  examination  {Narraim  of  a  Rai-  ';  and  adjusted.     This  atone  facing  uugularly  eiwdgfa  c"- 
ijeaos  n  Kardulim,  ii,  181).    Several  liavelle™  dcacribed  '  inddes  exactly  with  the  height  assigned  by  Xenophnii 
the  ruins  after  Mr.  Rich,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to    to  Ihe  atone  plinth  of  the  walls  {ABab.  iii,  4),  and  is 
explore  them  systematically  until  M.  Botla  was  ap- '  surmounted,  as  he  describes  the  plinth  to  have  be«v, 
pointed  French  consul  at  Uosul  in  ISiS.     While  exca-    by  a  saperstmeture  of  briek^  neariy  every  kiln-buviied 
vating  in  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  which  he  had  '  brick  bearing  an  inscription.      Upon  this  solid   aah- 
been  directed  by  a  peasant,  he  discovered  a  mw  of  up-    structure  there  probably  rose,  as  in  the  Bahylonian 
light  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panelling  or  skirting  ,  temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or  eUg«,  dimiuishi)ig 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  walla  of  a  chamber.   Thischam-    in  size,  the  highat  having  a  ahrine  or  altar  upon  it 
ber  was  found  to  communicate  with  othera  of  aimilar  '  (Layard,  A'w.  and  Bab.  cb.  v).     A  vaulted  chamber  or 
constiuction,  and  it  Boon  became  evident  that  the  re-    gallery,  100  feet  long,  6  bioad,  and  12  high,  crossed  the 
mains  of  an  edifice  of  considerable  size  were  buried  in  '  centm  of  the  mound  on  a  level  with  the  suminit  of  the 
the  mound.    The  French  government  having  given  the    stone-masoniy.    It  had  evidently  been  broken  into  and 
neceasaiy  funds,  the  niina  were  fully  explored.     They    rified  of  ita  contents  at  some  remote  period,  and  nuy 
consisted  of  the  lower  part  ofa  number  of  halls,  rooms,    have  been  a  royal  sepulchre — the  tomb  of  Ninoa  or 
and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted  with  slabs    Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Niaeveh. 
of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  aculptured  with  figures  in  re-   It  is  the  lower  described  by  Xenophon  at  Larina  aa  be- 
lief, the  principal  entrances  being  fomied  by  colLMsal    ing  1  plethton  (100  feet)  broad  and  i  plethta  hii^b.      |t 
human-headed  winged  bulls.     No  lemaiiis  nf  exterior    appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  son  of  the  kini^  who 
architecture  of  any  great  importance  were  discovered,    built  the  north-west  palace,  and  whose  name  in  Uie  co- 
The  calcined  limeatonc  and  the  great  accumulation  of    neiform  inscriptions  is  aopposed  to  be  identie«Ml   with 
chaired  wood  and  charcoal  ahowed  that  the  building    that  of  Sardanapalus.     Sbalmanubar  or  Shalman^ii. 
had  been  destroyed  by  Are.    Its  upper  part  had  entirely    the  builder  of  this  tomb  ih-  tower,  also  erected   id  the 
disappeared,  and  its  general  pUn  could  only  be  restored    centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace,  which  ap- 
by  the  remains  of  the  lower  atory.     The  collection  of    peara  to  have  been  destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for 
Assyrian  sculptuna  in  the  LouvieaunetlnDthcae  ruina.   later  buildings.    The  black  obelisk  now  in  the  Uriush 
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HumiD  wn  feand  Kitong  iu  rdna.    On  th*  west  f«n 
of  ibe  iDOUBd,  ud  ■djoining  tlw  ccnm  palace,  are  tbe 

muiiwofa  thitdediSce,  built  b7  the  graudum  of  Shil- 
muiubar,  vbone  name  it  read  Ivi-lusb,  and  who  ii  lie- 
lin-fd  to  be  the  Pul  of  the  Helncw  Scriplurea.  It  con- 
Uioed  loaie  impDrlant  Lnimbed  aUfaa,  but  no  seuIpturcB. 
EuTiiaddoD  niied  (about  RC  680)  at  the  Bouth-we« 
ccner  of  tbe  platform  another  royal  abode  of  con^d- 
cnUe  extent,  but  oorutructed  principally  of  materials 
braughi  fnm  hit  ptedecesaor's  palacea.  In  the  oppoiiu 
or  amitb-caM  comer  are  the  ruins  of  a  still  iatcr  palace 
bailt  by  bia  gnndsaii  Anhai-emit-ili,  very  iait 

moeoa  were  aoiall ;  it  appeari  to  hare  had  no  great  balk, 
and  tbe  chamben  were  panelled  with  ilaba  of  comi 
■tone,  witbout  sculpture  or  iuKriptions.     Some  im] 
lane  detached  flsnres,  believed  Co  bear  tbe  name  of 
hiiKwical  Semiramis,  were,  however,  fnuod  in  ita  n 
At  tbe  aonlh-weet  comer  nf  tbe  mouad  of  Knyonjik 
Mood  a  palan  boiU  by  Sennacherib  (about  B.C  700), 
execediag  in  nxe  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration  alJ 
ocbera  hitberto  explored.    It  occupied  nearly  100  acres. 
Althougti  much  of  the  bnllding  yet  remains  to  be  ei- 
■■liiicdi,  and  much  has  altogether  pushed,  about  £0 
oosrta,  haOa  (aome  nearly  160  feet  aquare),  rooms,  and 
|iaaM)^i«  (one  SOO  feet  long)  have  been  diacovered,  all 
pmePed  with  acnlptared  slabs  of  alabaster.    The  en- 
mneea  >a  the  ediOce  and  to  the  principal  chambera 
were  flanked  by  gronpa  of  winged  human-headed  lions 
and  baDa  of  ookasal  proportions — some  nearly  20  feet  in 
height;  27  portala  thus  fbrmed  were  excavated  by  Mr. 
IjiyanL    A  second  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  plat- 
liinn  by  tbe  aoo  of  Eaarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  tbe 
nude  ot  ScnUnapalus.   In  it  were  discorered  sculptures 
cf  great  jnterert  and  beauty,  among  them  the  series  re 
rtacREing  the  itoo-hnnt  now  in  the  British  Museui 
Owii^  to  the  aanctily  attributed  b;  Hohammedans 
the  aoppaeed  tomb  of  Jooah,  great  difficuldes  were  e 
d  in  examining  the  mound  upon  which  it  stan 
sunk  within  the  walla  of  a  private  house  led 
if  scnlptored  slsbe ;  snd  excavsticHis  tu 
r  carried  on  by  agents  of  the  Turkish  govei 
Beut  prored  that  they  formed  part  of  a  palace  erected 
by  EaaHmUon.     Two  entnncea  or  gateways  in    ' 
great  eneloaure-walla  have  been  excavated — cHie  (i 
on  plan)  flanked  by  cokiesal  human-headed  bulls  . 
hnmaa  flgtoea.     They,  aa  weD  as  the  walls,  appear, 
mrdipg  to  tbe  inscriptions,  to  have  been  constructed 
SBBiachenb.    No  paopylsa       '        '    ■ ' 
aayetbi 


within  the 
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the  ruins  of  a  tempk,  but  do  sculptured  alaba 

have  been  dug  up  there.    It  waa  founded  by  Senna- 

'  .erib,  and  added  to  by  his  gnndsno.     At  Sslamlyah 

I  remains  of  buildings  nor  any  fragmenta  of  sculpture 

ioscriptions  have  been  discovered. 

S.  The  most  recent  explorer  in  this  field  ia  Hr.  George 
Smith,of  the  British  Museum.  The  commencement  nf 
Hr.  Smith's  atudiea  and  researches  in  the  field  of  As- 
syrian arohmtlogy  practically  took  place  in  the  year 
""'  wbeabeengagedin  the  examination  ofSir  Henri- 
inson'a  caals  and  fragmenta  of  inacriptions  in  tbc- 
British  Museum,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  sev- 
eral questions  in  the  Old-Testament  history.  He  Hnt 
lighted  upon  a  curious  inscription  of  Shalmsnesei  H, 
giving  an  account  of  the  war  against  Hanael,  king  of 
Syria,  and  relating  that  it  was  in  tbe  eijihteenth  year 
of  Shalmaneser  when  he  teceived  tribute  from  Jehu, 
labors  were  devoted  to  the  cylinders  contain- 
ing tbe  history  of  AiehuT-bani-pal,  the  Sanlanapalus  of 
the  Greeks.  Tbe  annals  of  this  monarch  were  then  in 
considerable  confusion,  hut  by  dint  of  patient  compari- 
son of  the  various  copies,  Ur.  Smith  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  fair  text  of  Ibe  earlier  part  of  these 
inscriptions.  Puiauing  his  inrestigationa,  he  discover- 
ed several  important  fragmenta  of  the  annals  of  Tiglath- 
I^kset,  containing  notices  of  Azariah,  king  of  Jndab, 
and  of  Pekah  and  Hoebea,  kings  of  IsraeL  In  the 
course  of  foot  years  he  had  discovered  new  portjons  of 
the  Asayrian  canon,  aereril  accounta  of  the  eariy  con- 
quest of  Babykinia  by  the  Elamites,  and  a  religioiu 
calendar  of  tbe  Aasyriana,  in  which  every  month  is 
divided  into  four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days  marked 
out  aa  Sabbaths,  in  which  no  work  was  to  be  petfoimed. 
During  18T0  he  was  occupied  with  preparing  tbe  large 
work  on  the  history  of  Asafaur-bani-pal,  giving  die 
cnneiform  texts,  transcriptions,  and  tnnslations,  which 
was  published  in  IS71.  In  1873  Hr.  Smith  discovered 
tbe  tableta  containing  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Del- 
uge,  which  iiuacted  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  interest  taken  in  these  discoveries  juvimpted  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Telfgrapk  newspaper  to  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  one  thousand  goineaa  fbr  fresh  re- 
searches at  Nineveh,  Hi.  Smith  to  conduct  the  expedi- 
tion. He  accordin^y  started  from  London  Jan.  20, 
■ """        '       Harch  2  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 


After  an  excursion  to 


Nineveh  about  April  I,  and  commenced  excavations 
on  the  mound  of  Mimrfld  OD  the  third  of  that  month. 
His  work  at  first,  which  waa  on  a  small  scale,  was  di- 
rected to  tbe  temple  of  Nebo.  Hen  he  discovered 
some  inscriptions,  but  most  of  them  were  duplicates  of 
texts  already  known.  Excepting  the  alone  basement 
of  the  temple  and  a  few  chambers  around  it,  the  whole 
was  in  a  ruinous  oondition.  After  the  city  bad  declined, 
this  part  of  the  mound  appears  to  bare  been  used  as  a 
granary.  A  la^e  tunnel  was  burrowed  through  the  walla 
and  chambers  on  the  eastern  face.  This  was  found 
packed  with  grain,  black  and  rotten  from  age.  In  the 
central  part  excavations  had  been  made  for  tomba, 
destroying  conaiderable  portions  of  the  temple.  The 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  building  were  of  large 
square  red  blocks  of  stone  at  the  bottom,  and  sun-dried 
bricks  at  the  top.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  stood 
a  colossal  figure  of  Nebo,  with  crosaed  arms,  in  the  al- 

Hr.  Smith  discovered  a  fragment  of  tike  reign  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  bnt  there  was  nothing  else  of  great  interest 
in  the  neighborhood.  Hany  of  the  inscriptiotis  have 
sulfered  very  much  since  the  excavations  of  Hr.Layaid. 
The  explorationa  at  NimrOd  were  closed  on  Hay  8, 
without  any  impottant  results,  and  Hr.  Smith  proceed- 
ed to  prepare  for  his  researebes  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  opposite  the  town  of  UoeuL  After  commenc- 
ing operations  on  one  of  these  mounds,  with  a  view  to 
recover  inscribed  terra-cotta  tablets,  Hr.  Smitb  found 
several  valuable  inscriptions,  which  saved  in  some  do- 
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f^ree  as  eompensation  for  bis  lAbon.  Mnoh  to  his  aor- 
prise,  one  of  the  fnigmenU  contained  the  greater  por- 
uon  of  seventeen  lines  of  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tirst  column  of  the  Chaldoan  account  of  the  Deluge,  fit- 
ting into  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  serious  blank 
in  the  story.  Among  other  discoveries  were  a  small 
tablet  of  ISsarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  some  new  fmg- 
nents  of  one  of  the  historical  cylinders  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  and  a  curious  fragment  of  the  history  of  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria,  relating  to  his  expedition  against  Ash- 
dod.  On  the  same  fragment  was  a  part  of  the  list  of 
Median  chiefs  who  paid  tribute  to  Saigon.  Part  of  an 
inscribed  cylinder  of  Sennacherib^  and  half  of  an  amulet 
in  onyx,  with  the  name  and  titles  of  this  monarch,  were 
subsequently  found,  with  implements  of  bronze,  iron, and 
glass.  There  was  part  of  a  crystal  throne,  a  most  mag- 
nificent article  of  furniture,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
the  bronise  throne  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrfid. 
Near  the  dose  of  his  excavations,  while  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  disinterred  a  fragment  of 
a  curious  syllabury,  divided  into  four  perpendicular 
columns.  In  the  first  column  was  given  the  phonet- 
ic value  of  the  cuneiform  characters;  the  characters 
themselves  were  written  in  the  second  column;  the 
third  column  contained  the  names  and  meanings  of  the 
signs;  while  the  fourth  column  gave  the  words  and 
ideas  which  it  represented.  The  work  was  brought  to 
a  dose  on  June  9,  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Smith 
started  on  his  retuni  journey  to  Europe,  with  the  an- 
tiquities which  he  had  collected. 

The  arrival  of  the  antiquities  in  England  called  forth 
great  interest  in  the  results  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  directed  Mr.  Smith  to 
return  to  Mosul,  setting  aside  a  sum  of  £1000  for  the 
enterprise.  On  this  occasion  he  left  London  Nov.  25, 
1873,  and,  traversing  his  former  route,  arrived  at  Alex- 
andretta  on  Dec  9.  He  arrived  at  Mosul  Jan.  1, 1874, 
and  at  once  engaged  a  number  of  men  to  dig  over 
the  earth  on  the  spot  of  the  last  year's  excavations. 
Soon  afterwards  they  commenced  work  on  the  mound, 
bringing  a  fine  fragment  of  a  tablet  and  a  bronze  figure 
as  the  first-fruits  of  the  excavation.  In  spite  of  the 
embarrassments  cansed  by  the  Turkish  officiaLs,  Mr. 
Smith  continued  the  work  of  excavation  with  great 
diligence  and  with  considerable  success.  Remains  of 
sculptures  were  discovered  with  inscriptions  from  the 
temples  of  Nebo  and  Merodach.  There  were  also  in- 
scriptions from  Shalmaneser  I,  king  of  Assyria,  record- 
ing that  he  founded  the  palace  of  Nineveh ;  and  mixed 
up  with  these  were  remains  of  inscriptions  belonging 
to  the  same  monarch,  stating  that  he  restored  the  tem- 
ple of  Ishtar.  From  the  same  spot  came  inscriptions 
•f  his  son,  Tugulti-ninip,  the  conqueror  of  Babylonia, 
relating  that  he  also  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar,  and 
inscriptions  of  a  similar  purport  of  the  monarchs  As- 
shurnazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  Some  curious  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  ornamented  with  figures  laid  on  the 
day,  were  found  near  the  same  spot.  Between  the 
chambers  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  and  the  eastern 
edge  there  were  fragments  of  a  palace  and  temple. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  were  most  of  them  found  in 
a  square  chamber,  seemingly  of  later  date,  built  up  of 
stones  from  the  Assjrrian  buildings  near  iL  All  along 
the  walls  were  placed  small  square  slabs  with  inscrip- 
tions of  Asshnr-bani-pal,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Nineveh,  none  of  them  in  their  original  position.  Near 
this  chamber  were  fragments  of  an  obelisk  in  black 
stone  built  into  a  later  wall,  and  many  fragments  of  a 
palace  which  stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Among 
th^dse  was  an  inscription  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  B.C. 
1170,  and  several  fragments  from  sculptured  walls  rep- 
resenting processions  of  warriors.  Near  one  corner  of 
the  palace  was  found  the  head  of  a  female  divinity,  the 
hair  arranged  in  bunches  of  curls  on  each  side,  the  face 
exhibiting  the  usual  corpulent  style  of  Assyrian  female 
beauty.  Among  other  fragments  was  the  opening  por- 
tion of  a  copy  from  an  early  Babylouian  inticription, 


giving  the  names  of  six  new  Babykmian  kings,  and 
some  curious  details  of  early  Babylonian  histofv.  At 
a  subsequent  date  was  found  a  new  portion  of  the  sixth 
tablet  of  the  Deluge  series. 

The  principal  excavation  was  carried  on  over  what 
Layard  calls  the  library -chamber  of  the  south-west 
palace.  Upon  removing  the  top  earth  fh>m  a  section 
of  the  palace  around  the  region  of  the  library-chamber, 
Mr.  Smith  was  rewarded  with  a  variety  of  diaooveries 
of  a  valuable  character.  At  first  nothing  turned  up  but 
modem  objects,  coins,  pottery,  and  glass,  but  on  going 
deeper  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  tablets  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  front  of  one  of  the  entrances  Mr.  Smith 
discovered  the  lintd  of  a  door-way,  formed  of  a  block 
of  stone  six  feet  long,  and  sculptured  along  the  face. 
In  the  centre  was  an  ornamental  cup  or  vase  with  two 
handles ;  on  each  side  stood  a  winged  griffin  or  dragon ; 
and  over  the  cup  and  the  dragon  was  an  ornament  of 
honevsuckles.  This  curious  lintel  is  the  first  Assvrian 
object  of  the  kind  which  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  lifted  out  of  the  excavation  it  ex- 
dted  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Many  fragments  were  found 
along  the  floor  of  a  long  gaUery,  including  syllabaries, 
bilingual  lists,  and  mythdogical  and  historicad  tablets. 
There  was  a  beautiful  bronze  Assyrian  fori^  vrith  two 
prongs  joined  by  an  ornamental  shoulder  to  a  shaft  of 
spiral  work,  ending  in  the  head  of  an  ass.  This  is  a 
unique  spedmen  of  Ashman  work,  and  shows  the  ad- 
vance of  the  people  in  the  rdSnemenu  of  life.  Near  by 
was  found  part  of  a  curious  astrolabe  and  fragmenta  of 
the  history  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  B.C  722.  In 
one  place,  bdow  the  level  of  the  floor,  Mr.  Smith  dis- 
covered a  fine  fragment  of  the  history  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  containing  new  and  curious  matter  relating  to  his 
Egyptian  wars,  and  to  the  afiairs  of  Gygea,  kio^  of 
Lydia.  From  this  part  of  the  palace  he  also  gained 
the  shoulder  of  a  colossal  statue,  with  an  inscription  of 
Asshur-bani-pal.  In  another  s|x>t  he  obtained  a  bone 
spoon,  and  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  with  the  history  of 
the  seven  evil  spirits.  Near  this  was  found  a  bronze 
style,  with  which  the  cuneiform  tableta  were  probably 
impressed.  In  another  part  of  the  excavation  there 
were  the  remains  of  crystal  and  alabaster  vases,  and 
spedmens  of  the  royal  seaL  One  of  these  was  a  day 
impression  of  the  seal  of  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria. 

Mr.  Smith  lelt  Mosul  on  April  4,  and  after  vaiions 
interesting  excursions  arrived  at  Alexandria  toward 
the  end  of  May,  and  finally  reached  London  on  June  9. 
The  most  important  result  of  the  expedition  was  the 
recovery  of  new  tableta  containuig  the  CbaUbsan  ac- 
count of  the  Dduge.    There  is  still  much  required  to 
complete  the  series,  but  in  their  present  state  they  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  inscriptions 
yet  (Uscovered.    The  whole  number  of  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Smith,  during  the  four  months  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  excavation,  amounted  to  over  SOOU, 
besides  many  other  objecta  of  great  ardueological  in* 
terest.    In  many  instances  they  comprised  very  im- 
portant texta  and  antiquities.     The  majority  of  the 
fragmenta  form  parte  of  texts  of  which  the  other  por- 
tions were  already  in  the  British  Mnseum,  and  the  new 
fragmenta  afford  data  for  the  completion  or  en]ai||;e-> 
ment  of  those  inscripdons.    In  no  branch  of  cimeifcarm 
inquiry  have  the  late  researches  added  more  to  our 
knowledge  than  in  the  early  Babylonian  histor\'.     It  ia 
uncertain  how  far  back  the  records  of  Babylonta  ex.- 
tend,  and  the  lista  of  kings  are  too  imperfect  to  alibrd 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  sdieiiie. 
There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  they  reach  up  to  the 
24th  century  B.C,  and  some  schohurs  are  of  opinion 
that  they  streteh  nearly  two  thousand  yean  beyofid 
that  time;  but  it  will  probably  require  many  expedi- 
tions to  the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  ite  primitive 
history.    The  new  inscriptions  favor  the  opinion  that 
the  country  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the  world 
much  earlier  than  some  have  supposed.    Valuable  dsita 
have  been  added  to  the  period  of  Assyrian  histoiy 
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Knponiy  witb  the  kinfpi  oT  Judah  uid  lanrL  On  the 
coiDpandre  chromilo^  of  the  Auyrifn  and  Jewish 
kiii^nH,Hr.  Smith's  expediljnns  hive  idiled  nothing 
to  nr  pTFTioDs  knowled^.  OT  the  \aier  Bibflonian 
pB»d— the  time  of  Nebuchadneiur  ind  hia  BucceBKin 
— Om  (re  ■  few  new  dated  documents  inrl  annie  uw- 
fol  iincnpIinnB  belonging  to  the  nucxeedinf;  Penun 
rapire.  The  moU  vdnable  of  (he  Uter  in«criptioni 
■  iliat  which  flxea  the  date  of  the  liw  of  the  Fanhian 
*«ipire.  which  has  ao  long  been  a  doabtful  point  among 
chnnoiopiu. 

*.  The  Amjriaa  edifices  were  m  nearly  alilie  in  gen- 


from  SO  ti>  .to  feel  above  the  IcTcl  of  (he  minriiiiHlina 
country,  and  aolidly  conatriicled  of  rcgiitii  layers  of 
sun-rtried  hriok",  aa  at  Kimrfld,  or  consiBting  merely  of 
earth  and  Tiibhisb  heaped  up,  ai  at  Kuyuojili.  The 
mnde  of  raitiing  the  latter  Ifind  of  mound  is  represented 
in  a  aerice  of  bua-rcliefs,  in  which  captivea  and  priaon- 
era  are  seen  imonR  the  worhmen  (Uyard,  Mofi.  o/Ka. 
Sd  aeriea,  pi.  li,  16).  Thin  pUtrorm  waa  probably  faced 
wilh  atnnc  muonry,  remaina  oT  which  were  discocered 
at  Nimrfld,  and  bn>ad  fliehia  of  «tepa  (auch  as  were 
found  at  Khombad)  or  inclined  ntyt  led  up  Co  ita  two- 
mit.  Although  only  the  ftcnnal  plan  of  the  fcmnnd 
floor  can  now  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  palsc«« 
had  aeveral  stories  biiiit  of  wood  and  mn-dried  lirirlip, 
which,  when  the  building  naa  deserted  and  alluKcU  lu 
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fill  to  decaf,  gndiuUy  buried  Che  lower  chimben  wilh 
their  ruins,  and  protected  the  eculpturvd  sIaIh  from  the 
eOccu  oT  the  weather.  The  depth  nf  »i 
■bove  the  ilibulfr  ilaba  varied  from  a  few  incbee  tu 
about  20  Twt.  It  ia  to  thii  aceumulalioQ  or  rubbish 
abnve  them  that  the  bass-reliefa  owe  their  eitiaordirarj' 
preBervaticm.  The  portions  of  the  ediBcea  slill  remain- 
ing conaiat  of  halls,  chambere,  and  galleriee,  opening  for 
the  [Doat  pari  into  large  uncovered  courts.  The  parti- 
tion walla  Ttrf  Trum  6  (o  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  are 
•otidly  built  oTaun-dried  bricks,  against  which  is  placed 
the  panelling  or  skirting  of  alabaster  siaba.  So  win- 
dows have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  moat  of  the  smaller  chambers  light  was  only  ad- 
miiteil  through  the  doors.  The  wall,  above  the  wain- 
scoting nf  alabaster,  was  plastered,  and  painted  with  fig- 
ures and  ornaments.  The  pavement  was  formed  either 
of  mscribe<l  alaba  of  alabaaier,  or  large  flat  kiln-burned 
'jrickj.     It  rested  upon  layers  of  r 
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IS  probably  been  pre- 
served from  tbe  earliest  times  as  that  best  suited  to  the 
climate  and  to  the  manners  and  wants  of  an  Oriental 
people.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the  same  manner 
around  open  courts  or  large  halls.  The  same  alabaster, 
usually  carved  with  omamentB,  ia  used  for  wainscoting 
the  apanmenta,  and  the  walls  are  eonstmited  of  aun- 
drieil  bricks.  The  upper  part  and  the  external  archi- 
tecture of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  havo  en- 
tirely disappeared,  can  only  be  restored  conjectnrally, 
from  a  comparison  of  monuments  represented  in  Che 
baaa-teliefi^  and  of  ediflces  built  hv  nations,  such  aa  the 
Feraians,  who  took  their  arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By 
such  means  Mr.  Perguason  bos,  with  much  ingenuity, 
attetnpted  to  reconstruct  apalaceoTNineveh  {The  PaU 
aca  of  NinenK  and  Pertepotii  ratored).  He  presumes 
that  the  upper  stories  were  built  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood — a  supposition  warranted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  atone  and  marble  columns,  and  of  remains  of 
alona  and  bnmed-brick  masonry  in  Ibe  rubbish  and  soil 
which  cover  and  surround  the  rnins;  that  the  exterior 
was  richly  Bculptjired  and  painted  with  figures  and  or- 
naments, or  decorated  with  enamelled  bricks  of  bright 
colors,  and  that  light  was  admitted  to  the  principal 
chambers  on  the  ground-door  through  a  kind  of  gallery 
which  formed  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  upon  which 
rested  tbe  wooden  pillars  necessary  for  the  support  of 
tbe  superstructure.  The  capitals  and  various  details 
of  th(«e  pillars,  the  friezes  and  architectursl  omamenta, 
he  restores  From  the  stone  columns  and  other  remains 
at  Persepolis.  He  conjecCurea  that  curtains,  suspended 
between  tbe  piltara,  kept  out  the  glaring  light  of  the 
aun,  and  that  the  ceilings  were  of  wood-work,  elabo- 
rately painted  with  patterns  similar  to  those  represented 
i>  the  sculptures,  and  probably  ornamented  with  gold 
and  ivory.  Tbe  discovery  at  Kborubad  of  an  arched 
enCnnee  of  considerable  uze  and  depth,  conslmcted  of 
flun-dried  and  kiln-burned  bricks,  the  latter  enamelled 
with  figures,  lesda  to  tbe  inference  that  some  of  the 
■mailer  chambers  ma;  have  been  vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  low 
relief.  The  colnssal  figures  usually  repreaent  Che  king, 
his  attendanla,  and  the  goda ;  the  smaller  sculptures, 
which  either  cover  tbe  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or  are 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  ban  ds  of  inscriptions, 
represent  battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  aingle  combats  wilh 
wildbeaaca,religiausceromonies,et«.  All  refer  to  pub- 
lic or  national  events;  Lbe  bun  ting-Bcenea  evidently  re- 
cording tbe  prowess  and  personal  valor  of  the  king  as 
the  head  of  the  people—"  the  mighty  bunterbefbre  tbe 
Lord."  The  sctdptures  appear  to  have  been  painted — 
remains  of  color  having  been  found  on  most  of  tbcm. 
Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  tbe  Assyrian  pal- 
aces must  have  displayed  a  barbaric  magnificence,  not, 
haweveT,devoidofa  certain  grandeur  and  beauty,  which 
no  ancient  or  modem  edifice  has  probably  eaceedeal. 
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Among  the  imall  objects,  ondoubtedlT  of  tbe  Assyrian 
period,  found  in  tbe  ruins,  were  copper  veaaela  (aome 
<  embossed  and  incised  with  figures  o(  men  and  ammals 
I  and  graceful  ornaments),  bells,  various  insixumeota  and 
tools  of  copper  and  iion,  arms  (such  as  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  and  fngmenia 
of  chain  and  pUie  armor),  ivory  omamonta,  glass  bowla 
and  vases,  alabaster  urns,  figures  and  other  objects  in 
■erra-cotta,  pottery,  parts  of  a  throne,  inscribed  cylin- 
ders and  seats  of  agate  and  other  precious  maceriab,  and 
a  few  deUched  statues.     All  these  objects  show  grtat 

ing  considerable  advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  deprMIories  of  the  national 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  abode 
iif  tbe  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods — thin  corre- 
sponding, as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character  of  the  mon- 
srch,  who  was  both  the  political  and  religious  chief  uf 
the  nation,  tbe  special  favorite  of  tbe  deities,  and  the 
interpreter  of  their  dacreea.  No  building  has  yeC  been 
discovered  which  poesesses  any  diatingniahing  letttmes 
to  mark  it  specially  as  a  temple.  They  are  all  precisely 
similar  in  general  plan  and  construction.  Most  proba- 
bly a  part  of  the  palace  was  let  apart  for  religious  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies.  Altars  of  stone,  resembling  the 
Creek  tripod  in  form,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 

himself  (Layard,  JVn.  and  Bab.  p.  361).  According  to 
the  inscriptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the  As- 
svrisn  monarcha  built  temples  of  great  magnificence  at 
Nineveh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  emiure,  arid  pro- 
fusely adorned  them  with  gold,  ulver,  and  other  pre- 
cious materials. 

IV.  Site  ijf  iht  Citg. — Much  divenity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  identification  of  tbe  ruins  which  may  be 
property  included  within  the  rate  of  ancient  Nineveh. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  those  who  concur 
in  hia  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  charactem,  each 
group  of  mounds  we  have  described  repmenta  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  city.  The  name  applied  in  the  in- 
Bcriptiona  to  Nimrild  ia  auppoeed  to  read  "Kalkhu,*'and 
the  ruins  are  consequently  identified  with  those  of  the 
Caiah  of  Genesis  (x,  II);  Khorsabad  ia  Satgina,  as 
rounded  by  Sargon,  the  name  having  been  reCained  in 
that  of  Sargban,  or  Saraun,  by  which  the  mina  were 
known  tu  the  Arab  geographers;  Sherlf  Kbsn  is  Tar- 
btsL  Selamtysh  has  not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscrip- 
tion having  been  found  in  the  rains.  The  name  of 
Nineveh  in  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  in- 
cluding Kuyonjik  snd  NebhiYanus.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
was  at  one  time  inclined  to  exclude  even  the  Ibmi^r 
mound  from  the  precincts  of  tbe  city  {Johtii.  of  Am,  Soc. 
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zii,  418).    Fnithermorey  the  andeDt  and  primitive  cap- 
ital of  Aasyria  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  not  Nineveh, 
but  a  city  named  AjBshar,  whose  ruins  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kalah  Sherghit,  a  mound  on  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Ho- 
soL    It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  this  theory  rests 
entirely  upon  the  presumed  accurac}'  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally 
at  variance  with  the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved 
by  sacred  and  daasical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size, 
and  importance  of  Kineveh.    The  area  of  the  enclosure 
of  Kuyunjik,  about  1800  acres,  is  far  too  small  to  repre- 
sent the  site  of  the  cit}',  built  as  it  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  £astem  customs  and  manners,  even 
after  allowing  for  every  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  an- 
cient writeis.     Captain  Jones  (Topography  ofNmeveh, 
in  the  Jomm,  ofR,  A$iaK  Soc.  xv,  324)  computes  that 
it  would  contain  174,000  inhabitants,  Hfty  square  yards 
being  given  to  each  person ;  but  the  basis  of  this  calcu- 
taon  would  scarcely  apply  to  any  modem  Eastern  city. 
If  Knyunjik  represents  Nineveh,  and  NimrOd  Calah, 
where  are  we  to  place  Resen,  *'a  great  city"  between 
the  two?  (Gen.  x,  12).    Scarcely  at  Selamlyah,  only 
three  milea  from  Nimrftd,  and  where  no  ruins  of  any 
importance  exist.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  these  groups  of  mounds  are  not  ruins  of 
separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  royal  residences,  each 
combining  palaces,  temples,  propylsea,  gardens,  and 
parka,  and  having  its  peculiar  name;  and  that  they  all 
formed  part  of  one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scat- 
tered over  a  very  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant 
one  from  the  other.    Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared 
with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  but  never 
on  exactly  the  same  site,  and  whose  ruins  consequently 
cover  an  area  but  little  inferior  to  that  assigned  to  the 
capital  of  Assyria.    The  primitive  site,  the  one  upon 
which  Nineveh  was  originally  founded,  may  possibly 
have  been  that  occupied  by  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik. 
It  is  thus  alone  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh, 
if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be 
leeoociled  with  existing  remains.    The  absence  of  all 
Craoes  of  buildings  of  any  size  within  the  enclosures  of 
NimrAd,  Knyunjik,  and  Kborsabad,  and  the  existence 
oi  propylaea  forming  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  pal- 
ace, beneath  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
great  mound  at  Kborsabad,  seem  to  add  weight  to  this 
ooojecture.     Even  Sir  H.  Sawlinson  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  all  the  ruins  may  have  formed  part  of  "that 
group  of  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah, 
was  known  by  the  common  name  of  Nineveh"  {On  the 
IntcripHimM  of  Babghnia  and  Aasyrioy  in  the  Joum, 
Am.  SoeS),     But  the  existence  of  fortified  palaces  is 
consistent  with  Oriental  custom,  and  with  authentic 
docriptions  of  ancient  Eastern  cities.    Such  were  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of  the 
largest  of  which  were  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles,  in 
circuit,  or  little  less  than  those  of  Kuyunjik,  and  con- 
mdaably  greater  than  those  of  Nimrfid.    See  Baby- 
lon.    The  Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely  imi- 
tated the  Assyrians  in  most  things,  constructed  similar 
Ibrtified  parks — or  paradises,  as  they  were  called — ^which 
ind^ttded  x«>yal  dwelling-places  (Quint.  CurL  1,  7,  c.  8). 
Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inacrip- 
taons  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  of 
precisely  the  same  character;  for  that  built  by  Esar- 
faaiUon  at  Nebbi  TClnns  is  stated  to  have  been  so  large 
tiiat  hones  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but 
ercn  hied  within  its  walls  (Fox  Talbot,  A$syr,  Texts 
frwulatedf  p.  17, 18).    It  is  evident  that  this  description 
cannrit  af^y  ^^  *  building  occupying  so  confined  an 
area  as  the  aommtt  of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  enclosed 
iipace.     This  aggregation  of  strongholds  may  illustrate 
the  allasioti  in  Nahom  (iii,  14),  "  Draw  thee  waters  for 
the  ntfct,  fortify  thy  strong  holds,"  and  "  repair  thy  for- 
tified placesu**    They  were  probably  surrounded  by  the 


dweUings  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  either  collected 
in  groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  the  midst  of  fields,  or- 
chards, and  gardens.  There  are  still  suflScient  indica- 
tions in  the  country  around  of  the  sites  of  such  habi- 
tations. The  fortified  enclosures,  while  including  the 
residences  of  the  king,  his  family  or  immediate  tribe, 
his  principal  officers,  and  probably  the  chief  priests, 
may  also  have  ser%'ed  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  at  large  in  times  of  danger  or  attack. 
According  to  Diodorus  (ii,  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v, 
1),  there  was  land  enough  within  the  precincts  of  Bab- 
ylon, besides  gardens  and  orchards,  to  furnish  com  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  population  in  case  of  siege ;  and 
in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is  said  to  contain,  be- 
sides its  population,  **much  cattle"  (iv,  11).  As  at  Bab- 
ylon, no  great  consecutive  wall  of  enclosure  comprising 
all  the  ruins,  such  as  that  described  by  Diodoms,  has 
been  discovered  at  Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  ex- 
isted, otherwise  some  traces  of  so  vast  and  massive  a 
structure  must  have  remained  to  this  dav.  The  Biver 
Gomel,  the  modem  Ghazlr-So,  may  have  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  the  city.  As  to  the 
claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah  SherghAt  to  represent  the 
site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshnr, 
they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  in- 
scriptions. This  city  was  founded,  or  added  to,  they 
are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva,  the  son 
and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king  of  Babylon, 
who  rdgned,  it  is  conjectured,  about  BC.  1840.  Ar- 
Syria  and  its  capital  remained  subject  to  Babylonia  until 
B.C.  1278,  when  an  independent  Assyrian  dynasty  was 
founded,  of  which  fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at 
Kalah  Shergh&t.  About  B.C.  980  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  asserted,  was  transferred  by  Sardanapalus 
(the  second«of  the  name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks)  to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (NimrOd),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named  Shal- 
manubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  years,  when 
Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
See  Assyria.  These  assumptions  seem  to  rest  upon 
very  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  altogether  re- 
jects the  theor}'  of  the  Babylonian  character  of  these 
early  kings,  believing  them  to  be  Assyrian  {Report  1o 
the  Trutteet  of  the  Brit,  Mu».  on  Cyliniders  and  Terra- 
Cottas),  It  is  believed  that  on  ah  inscribed  terra-cotta 
cylinder  discovered  at  Khalah-Sherghit  the  foundation 
of  a  temple  is  attributed  to  this  Shamas-Tva.  A  royal 
name  similar  to  that  of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read 
on  a  brick  from  some  mins  in  Southern  Babylonia,  and 
the  two  kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (Rawltnson,  Herod. 
i,  456,  note  5) ;  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Babylonian 
king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read  Ibil-ann-do- 
ina,  a  name  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  presumed 
viceroy  of  Asshur.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  that  the  same  names  should  be  found  in 
royal  dynasties  of  very  different  periods.  The  Assyrian 
dynasties  fumish  more  than  one  example.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that  no  remains  of  sufficient  antiquity 
and  importance  have  been  discovered  at  Khalah  Sher- 
ghit  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. The  only  sculpture  fonnd  in  the  ruins,  the  seated 
figure  in  black  basalt  now  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  than  the  monuments  from  the 
north-west  palace  at  Nimrfid.  Upon  the  presumed 
identification  above  indicated,  and  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  Assyrian  history  and  chronology  has  been  con- 
stracted,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given  under  the 
title  Assyria  (see  also  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  489).  It 
need  only  be  pointed  out  here  that  this  system  is  at  va- 
riance with  sacred,  classical,  and  monumental  history, 
and  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  proven  until  the  Ass\t- 
ian  mins  have  been  examined  with  more  completeness 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  made  far  greater 
progress.    It  has  been  shown  how  continuously  tradi- 
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lion  point!  to  Kinevch  Mthe  uidrait  cm^Ml  of  Aiayria. 
There  ie  no  aUueiun  lo  »ny  other  city  which  enjoyed 
lhi>  rank.  Its  nune  occura  id  the  suciatical  table  of 
Kmmak,  in  conjuiiclion  vfitb  Naharaini  or  Hnopota- 
mia,  and  on  s  fngmenC  recently  dixmvered  by  M.  Mi- 
tieiK,  uf  tbe  timei  of  Tbotmn  III,  or  about  B.a  149D 
(Birch,  Tram,  of  R.  Soc.  of  LH.  ii,  MB.  !M  aerie.) ;  and 

of  auch  cities  ai  Aaabur  and  CaJah.  Sir  H.  Rawlinaoii, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature, 
liaa,  however,  conlended  chat  ibe  Naharain,  Saenkar, 
and  AsBuri  of  the  Egj'ptian  inscriptiooa  are  not  Heao- 
jKitarnia,  Singu,  and  Au}Tia,  and  that  Nin-i-iu  is  not 
Klneveh  at  all,  but  refers  to  ■  city  in  the  chain  of  Tau- 
rus. Hut  these  conclusions  arg  altogether  rejected  by 
Kgyptian  scholars.  Further  reaearcbee  may  show  that 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kuyunjik.  and  that  of  Sarda- 
iiapalus  at  Nimrnd,  were  built  upon  the  site,  and  above 
the  remain!  of  very  much  earlier  editlces.  According 
bi  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus 
Iiimaeir  founded  a  temple  at  "Nineveh"  (Bawlinson, 
lltroi.  i,  462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building  have  been 
discovered  at  Kuyunjik.  Sargon  rwfored  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected  his  palace  "near 
Ic)  Nineveh"  iybid.  p.  474),  while  Sennacherib  only  claims 
lo  have  rAaUl  the  palaces,  vhich  were  "  rent  and  split 
from  extreme  old  age"  {ibid.  p.  476),  employing  360,000 
men,  captives  from  Cbaldisa,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cili- 
cia,in  the  uiidenaking,  and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  found- 
ed of  old,  and  governed  by  his  rorefatbers,  "kings  of  the 
old  time"  (Fox  Tslbot,  on  Bdlino's  cylinder,  Journ.  of 
<*<,1».S(w.voLiviii),  Old  palaces,*  great  lower,  and 
ancient  lemplea  dedicated  to  lahtar  and  Bar  Muri,  also 

V.  ProphtdtM  rrkUing  to  KofetAj  and  tlkuCraliont  af 
tht  O.  r.— These  are  exclusively  contained  in  the  books 
of  Naham  and  Zephaniab ;  for  although  Isaiah  foretells 
the  dowi>fsll  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (cb.  x  and 


Naham  threatens  th 


I  of  the  dty,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise 
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tating  army.  An  allusion  to  the  orerflaw  of  tbe  river 
may  beconUinedinNah.ii,6,  "The  gatea  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  pslace  shall  be  disaih-ed,"  a 
prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  theUtdo- 
Babylooiau  army  captured  the  city.  I>iodonis  (ii,  27) 
relates  of  that  event  that  "  there  was  an  old  prophecy 
that  Nineveh  should  not  be  taken  till  tb 


in  the  til 


sroft) 


the  river,  being  swollen  with  continued  rains,  overliowed 
part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the  wall  fur  twenty 
stadia ;  then  the  king,  thinking  that  the  oracle  was  fui- 
blled  and  the  river  become  an  enemy  to  the  dty,  built  a 
large  funeral  pile  in  the  palace,  and  collecting  together 
all  his  wealth  and  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  burned 
himself  and  the  palace  with  them  all :  and  the  enemy 
entered  the  breach  that  the  walen  had  made,  and  took 
the  dty."  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walla  of  either  Nim- 


.  very  high 


iuyunjik  appeaj 
by  the  river.     The  Tigris  is 

and  dangerous  floods  during  ttae  winter  and  apting 
raiuB,  and  even  now  frequently  reaches  the  ruins.  When 
it  flowed  in  its  ancient  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  a 
part  of  the  city  might  have  been  overwhelmed  by  an 
extraordinary  inundation.  The  likening  of  Nineveh  to 
"  a  poid  of  water^  (Nab.  ii,  8)  hat  been  conjectured  to 
refer  to  the  moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  tbc 
country  around  Nineveb  could  be  flooded.  The  dty 
was  to  be  parlly  destroyed  by  fire ;  "  The  fire  shall  de- 
vour thy  bars,"""  then  shall  the  fire  devour  thee"  (Nahu 
iii,  13,  lb).  The  gateway  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Kuyunjik  enclosure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well 
as  the  palaces.  The  population  was  to  be  surprised 
when  unprepared,  "while  they  are  drunk  as  drunkards 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  full  dry"  (Nsh.  i,  10). 
Diodomi  states  that  the  last  and  fatal  aaaaalt  was  made 
when  they  were  overcome  with  wine.  In  the  ba^reliefs 
carousing  scenes  are  represented,  in  which  the  king,  his 
courtiera,  and  even  the  queen,  reclining  on  conche*  or 
sealed  on  thrones,  and  ulended  by  mmneiaos,  appear 
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again  fn>m  its  ruins:  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof."  "  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;  affliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  sec- 
ond time"  (i,  8,  9).  "Thy  people  it  scattered  upon  the 
mountains,  and  no  one  gatheieth  them.  There  is  no 
healing  of  thy  bruise"  (iii,  IS,  19).  1-he  manner  in 
which  the  city  should  be  taken  seems  to  be  indicated. 
"The  defence  shall  be  prepared"  (ii,  b)  is  rendered  in 
the  marginal  reading  "  the  covering  or  coverer  shall  be 
prepared,"  and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith  {FrophrattmAt- 
igria  imd  Ihe  A  uyi-iiuu,  p,  212),  "  the  covering  machine," 
the  covered  baMerinR-tam  or tnwer supposed  lobe  repre- 
"' 'n  the  baea-reliefa  ss  being  used  in  sieges.    Some 
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the  consequent  exposure  of  the  citj 

a  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies  lo 
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predicted  (Nab.  iii,  18).  Their  dispersion,  whkh  oc- 
curred when  the  city  iell,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  sge.  The  palac&- temples  wer« 
tfl  be  plundered  of  their  idols,  "Out  of  the  hoiiie  of  thy 
gods  will  I  cut  olT  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image"  (i,  14),  and  thecity  sacked  of  its  wealth :  "Take 
ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold"  (ii,  9). 
For  agea  the  Assyrian  edifices  have  been  despoiled  oT 
their  sacred  imagee ;  and  enormous  amounia  of  gold  ftsid 
silver  were,  sccording  to  tradition,  taken  to  Ecbatana 
by  the  conquering  Medes  (Uiod.  Sic  lit).  Only  one  or 
two  fragments  of  the  precious  metals  were  fonnd  in  the 
ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  wss  to  be  "empty,  and 
void,  and  waste"  (Nab.  ii.  10);  "It  shall  come  to  paiM 
that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  th«e. 
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ind  say,  Nmeveh  is  laid  waste"  (iii,  7).  These  epithets 
dncribe  the  present  state  of  the  site  of  the  city.  Bat 
(he  fullest  and  most  vivid  and  poetical  pictore  of  its 
ruined  and  deserted  condition  is  that  given  by  Zeph- 
antah,  who  probably  lived  to  see  its  fall:  "He  will 
make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dzy  like  a  wilderness. 
And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bit- 
tern shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice 
shall  siog  in  the  windows;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
thresholds;  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work  .  .  . 
how  is  she  become  a  destdation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in !  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss  and 
irag  his  hand**  (Zeph.  ii,  13, 14, 15).  The  canals  which 
once  fertilued  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except  when  the 
earth  b  green  after  the  periodical  rains  the  site  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  is  an  arid  yel- 
low waste.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  camels  may 
be  seen  seeking  scanty  paisture  among  the  mounds. 
From  the  unwholesome  swamp  within  the  ruins  of 
Kbonabfld,  and  from  the  reedy  banks  of  the  little 
stieams  that  flow  by  Knyunjik  and  NimrAd,  may  be 
heard  the  croak  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
cedar-wood  which  adorned  the  ceUings  of  the  palaces 
has  been  uncovered  by  modem  explorers  (Layard,  Nin, 
fimd  Bah.  p.  867),  and  in  the  deserted  halls  the  hyena, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal  now  lie  down.  Many 
allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  customs  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as 
of  the  Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monuments. 
Thus  (Nab.  ii,  8),  "The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is 
made  red,  the  vidlant  men  are  in  scarlet:"  the  shields 
and  the  dresses  of  the  warriors  are  generally  painted 
red  in  the  sculptures.  The  magnificent  description  of 
the  assault  upon  the  city  (iii,  1, 2, 8)  is  illustrated  in 
almost  every  particular  (Layard,  Nul  and  its  Rem,  vol. 
it  pc  ii,  ch.  v) :  the  mounds  built  up  against  the  walls 
of  a  be^eged  town  (Isa.  xxxvii,  88 ;  2  Kings  xix,  82 ; 
Jer.  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  the  battering-ram  (Ezek.  iv,  2),  the 
various  kinds  of  armor,  helmets,  shields,  spears,  and 
swofds,  used  in  battle  and  daring  a  siege ;  the  chariots 
and  horses  (Nah.  iii,  8),  are  all  seen  in  various  base- 
leliefB  (Layard,  Nin,  and  its  Bern,  vol.  ii,  pt.  it,  ch.  iv 
and  t).  iSee  Chariot.  The  custom  of  cutting  ofl^  the 
heads  of  the  slain  and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  Kings 
X,  8)  is  constantly  represented  (Layard,  ii,  184).  The 
allasion  in  2  Kings  xix,  28,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy 
nose  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,"  is  illustrated  in  a  bass- 
relief  from  Khonabad  {ibid,  p.  876). 

The  interior  decorations  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  is  de- 
scribed by  Ezekid,  himself  a  captive  in  Assyria  and  an 
eye-witness  of  their  magnificence  (xxiii,  H 15) :  "  She 
saw  men  of  sculptured  workmanship  upon  the  waUs ; 
likenesaes  of  the  Chakteans  pictured  in  red,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  with  colored  flowing  head- 
dreases  upon  their  heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  aU 
of  them**  (Layard,  Am.  and  its  Rem,  ii,  807) ;  a  descrip- 
tion scrikin^y  illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses 
of  the  Aflsjrrian  kings  and  warriors  (see  especially  Botta, 
Jfon.  de  Nin,  pL  12).  The  mystic  figures  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion, 
the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  ea^le-beaded  idols,  and  man-headed  bulls  and  lions 
{by  some  identified  with  the  cherubim  of  the  Jews), 
and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  *<  wheel  within  wheel** 
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by  the  winged  circle  or  globe  frequently  represented  in 
the  bass-reUefs  (Layard,  Ninevth  and  its  Remains,  ii,  455). 

VI.  Ninevite  Arts, — ^The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a 
subject  at  present  involved  in  mystery,  and  one  which 
offers  a  vride  field  for  speculation  and  research.  Those 
who  derive  the  civilization  and  political  system  of  the 
Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to  the 
same  source.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  their 
architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as  a  sub- 
structure for  their  national  edifices,  may  have  been 
taken  from  a  people  inhabiting  plains  perfectly  flat, 
such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather  than  an  undulating 
country  in  which  natural  elevations  are  not  uncommon, 
such  as  Assyria  proper.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in  Babylonia 
of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  Whether  other  leading  features  and  the 
details  of  Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same 
source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  Such  Babylonian 
edifices  as  have  hitherto  been  explored  are  of  a  later 
date  than  those  of  Nineveh,  to  which  they  appear  to 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  The  only  features  in  com- 
mon seem  to  be  the  ascending  stages  of  the  temples  or 
tombs,  and  the  use  of  enamelled  bricks.  The  custom 
of  panelling  walls  with  alabaster  or  stone  must  have 
originated  in  a  country  in  which  such  materials  abound, 
as  in  Assyria,  and  not  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  southern 
Mesoiiotamia,  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except  at 
great  cost  or  by  great  labor.  The  use  of  sun-dried  and 
kiln -burned  bricks  and  of  wooden  columns  would  be 
common  to  both  countries,  as  also  such  arrangements 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  exclusion  of  heat  as  the 
climate  would  naturally  suggesL 

In  none  of  the  arts  of  the  Ass3rrians  have  any  traces 
hitherto  been  found  of  progreflSiYe  change.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  style  were  already  fuUy  developed ; 
no  new  features  of  any  importance  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  later  period.  The  palace  of  Sennacherib 
only  excels  those  of  his  remote  predecessors  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  proportions,  and  in  the  elaborate  magnificence 
of  its  details.  In  sculpture,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case  in  painting  also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  com- 
parison, the  same  thing  is  observable  as  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest  works  hitherto  diseov- 
ered  show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period  of  gradual 
development,  which,  judging  from  the  slow  progress 
made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must  have  extended 
over  a  vast  number  of  years.  They  exhibit  the  arts 
of  the  Assyrians  at  the  highest  stage  of  excellence  they 
probably  ever  attained.  The  only  change  we  can  trace, 
as  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  ^  dc^dence."  The 
latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the  palaces  of 
Esarhaddon  and  his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imita- 
tion of  nature,  especially  in  the  representation  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  etc,  and  a  more 
careful  and  minute  execution  of  details  than  those  fVom 
the  earlier  edifices;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  invention,  and 
in  the  variety  of  treatment  dii^ayed  in  the  most  an- 
cient sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  a 
comparison  of  the  ornamental  details  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  older  sculptures  there  occur  the  most  graceful  and 
varied  combinations  of  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other 
natural  objects,  treated  in  a  conventional  and  highly 
artistic  manner;  in  the  later  there  is  only  a  constant 
and  monotonous  repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
forms,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imagina- 
tion (comp.  Layard,  Mon,  qfNin,  1st  ser.,  especially  pL 
5,  8, 48-48,.  50;  with  2d  tei,,  passim;  and  with  Botta, 
Afonumens  de  Ninive),  The  same  remark  applies  to  an- 
imals. The  lions  of  the  early  period  are  a  grand,  ideal, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  conventional  representation  of 
the  beast — ^not  very  diifTerent  from  that  of  the  Greek 
sculptor  in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek  art  (Layani, 
Mon,  of  \in,  2d  ser.,  pi.  2).  In  the  later  bass-reliefs, 
such  as  those  flK>m  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  TUt  now 
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in  the  British  Museum,  the  lions  are  more  doseljr  imi- 
tated from  nature  without  any  conventional  elevation; 
but  what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  form,  though  in  its  representation  the  Assyrians, 
like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
times  more  or  less  shackled  by  religious  prejudices  or 
laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is  almost  invariably  in 
profile,  not  because  the  sculptor  was  unable  to  represent 
the  full  face — one  or  two  examples  of  it  occurring  in  the 
bass-reliefs — but  probably  because  he  was  bound  by  a 
generally  received  custom,  through  which  he  would  not 
break.  No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear  to  have 
l)een  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  during  the  four  or 
five  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  in  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  We  trace  throughout  the  same  eagle- 
headed,  lion-headed,  and  fish-headed  figures,  the  same 
winged  divinities,  the  same  composite  forms  at  the  door- 
wajrs.  In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  grouping  of  the 
figures,  is  perhaps  more  evident  than  in  the  later — as 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  lion-hunt  from  the  N.W. 
palace,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Layard,  Man,  of 
Nin,  pL  10).  A  parallel  may  in  many  respects  be  drawn 
between  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  from  their  eariiest 
known  period  to  their  latest,  and  those  of  Greece  from 
Phidias  to  the  Roman  epoch,  and  of  Italy  from  the  15th 
to  the  18th  century. 

The  art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  onr  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an  original 
and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  Assyrians  alone, 
to  the  races  who  at  various  periods  possessed  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  As  it  was 
undoubtedly  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  is  especially  characteristic  of  them,  it 
may  well  and  conveniently  bear  their  name.  From 
whence  it  was  originally  derived  there  is  nothing  as 
yet  to  show.  If  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conject- 
ured, there  are  no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies 
may  perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
but  thev  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  one 
was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  These  analogies,  if  not 
accidental,  may  havfe  been  derived,  at  some  very  re- 
mote period,  from  a  common  source.  The  two  may 
have  been  offshoou  from  some  common  trunk  which 
perished  ages  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes  was 
founded;  or  the  Phoenicians,  it  has  been  suggested, 
may  have  hitroduced  into  the  two  countries,  between 
which  they  were  placed,  and  between  which  they  may 
have  formed  a  commercial  link,  the  arts  peculiar  to 
each  of  them.  Whatever  the  origin,  the  development 
of  the  arts  of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been 
affected  and  directed  by  very  opposite  conditions  of 
national  character,  dimate,  geographical  and  geological 
position,  politics,  and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  ftom  a  stone  proto- 
type, Ass3rrian  from  a  wooden  one,  in  accordance  with 
the  physical  nature  of  the  two  countries.  A8S3rrian  art 
is  the  type  of  power,  vigor,  and  action ;  Egyptian  that 
of  calm  dignity  and  repose.  The  one  is  the  expression 
of  an  ambitious,  conquering,  and  restless  nature;  the 
other  of  a  race  which  seems  to  have  worked  for  itself 
alone  and  for  eternity.  In  a  late  period  of  Assyrian 
history,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  KhorBabad 
palace  (about  the  8th  century  B.C.),  a  more  intimate 
interoourae  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic  alli- 
ances than  had  previously  existed  appears  to  have  led 
to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian  manufacture 
into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent its  arts.  A  precisely  similar  influence  proceeding 
from  Assyria  has  been  remarked  at  the  same  period  in 
Kgirpt,  probably  arising  from  the  conquest  and  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  the  latter  country  by  the  Aaeyrians, 
under  a  king  whose  name  is  read  Asshur-bani-pal,  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Tram,  of 
R,  Soe.  of  LiUj  new  series).  To  this  age  belong  the 
ivories,  bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects  of  an 


Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparentiy  of  Egyptian 
workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Anyrian  ruins.  It  has 
been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  names  of  certain  Hellenic  artists 
from  Idalium,  Citium,  Salamis,  Paphoe,  and  other  Greek 
cities,  that  Greeks  were  employ^  by  Esarhaddon  and 
his  son  in  executing  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
palaces  (Rawlinaon,  Herod,  i,  488).  But,  passing  over 
the  extreme  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  decipherment 
of  proper  names  in  the  cuneiform  character,  it  must  be 
observed  that  no  remains  whatever  of  Greek  art  of  ao 
early  a  period  are  known,  which  can  be  compared  in 
knowledge  of  principles  and  in  beauty  of  execution  and 
of  design  with  the  sculptures  of  Assyria.  Niebuhr  has 
remarked  of  Hellenic  art,  that  **  anything  produced  be- 
fore the  Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous"  (d4th 
Lecture  on  AndeiU  History').  If  Greek  artists  could 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  It  may  be 
asked,  did  they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their  own 
country  ?  The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  discoveries  at 
Nineveh  show  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic 
element  in  Greek  art  was  derived  from  Assyria,  as  the 
Doric  came  from  Egypt.  There  is  scarcely  a  leading 
form  or  a  detail  in  the  Ionic  order  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  Assyria — the  volute  of  the  column,  the  friese 
of  griffins,  the  honeysuckle-border,  the  guilloche,  the 
Caryatides,  and  many  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  the 
style. 

The  arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  architect- 
ure, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  one  race  b  brought  into  contact  with  an- 
other in  a  lower  state  of  civilization.  They  appear  to 
have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more  or 
less  influence  on  the  countries  between  it  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have 
been  discovered  in  certain  parts  of  Syria,  and  further 
researches  would  probably  disclose  many  more.  The 
arts  of  the  Phcentcians,  judging  from  the  few  speamens 
preserved,  show  the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of 
even  the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ments which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to  the 
Jews,  there  are  no  materials  for  comparison  between 
Jewish  and  Assyrian  art.  It  is  possible  that  the  Inronses 
and  ivories  discovered  at  Nineveh  were  of  Phoenician 
manufacture,  like  the  vessels  in  Solomon's  temple.  On 
the  lion-weights,  now  in  the  British  Musenm,  are  in- 
scriptions both  in  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  char- 
acters. The  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a 
direct  dependence  of  Judiea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very 
early  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  and 
"houses**  of  Solomon  (oomp.  1  Kings  vi,  vii;  2  Chran. 
iii,  iv ;  Joseph,  viii,  2 ;  Fergusson's  Palaces  ofNineDA  ; 
and  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  642),  it  wotild  appear  that 
there  was  much  similarity  between  them  and  the  pal- 
aces of  Nineveh,  if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture, 
certainly  in  the  interior  decorations,  such  as  the  walla 
panelled  or  wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  sculpturea 
on  the  slabs  representing  trees  and  plants,  the  remain- 
der of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  variona 
colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged  cherubim 
carved  ''all  the  house  round,"  and  especially  on  the 
doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open  flowers,  pomegranatea, 
and  lilies  (apparentiy  corresponding  exactly  with  ihe 
rosettes,  pomegranates,  and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of 
the  Assyrian  bass-reliefs  [Botta,  Afon,  de  JVtm.,  and  Lay- 
ard, Mon.  of  ^tn.]),  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  beama 
of  cedar-wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were,  however,  very 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects  of 
art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  contained  in  the  Temple 
we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of  the  braaen  sea, 
and  of  various  bronze  or  copper  vessels.  They  w«ne 
the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son  of  a  Phoenician  artist  by  a 
Jewish  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  Kings  vii, 
14),  a  fact  which  gives  us  some  insight  into  Phoenician 
art,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their 
own,  as  Hiram  was  brought  from  lyie  by  Solomon.  Tlie 
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Aasrruui  ehazacter  of  these  objects  is  yeiy  lemaTkable. 
The  two  pUlars  and  **  chapiters"  of  brass  had  ornaments 
of  lilies  and  pomegranates;  the  brazen  sea  was  support- 
ed oti  oxen,  and  its  rim  was  ornamented  with  flowers 
of  lilies,  while  the  bases  were  graven  with  lions,  oxen, 
and  chembim  on  the  borders,  and  the  plates  of  the 
ledges  with  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees.  The  veil 
of  the  Temple,  of  different  colors,  had  also  cherubim 
wToagfat  upon  it  (corop.  lAyard,  Nm,  cmd  BcUk  p.  688, 
in  which  a  large  vessel,  probably  of  bronze  or  copper, 
is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and  Motu  of  Nin» 
ser.  2,  pL  60,  66,  68,  in  which  vessels  with  embossed 
rims  apparently  similar  to  those  in  Solomon*s  temple 
are  figured;  also  ser.  1,  pL  8^  44, 48,  in  which  embroid- 
oies  with  cherubim  oocor). 

The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  eastward  was  even 
more  considerable,  extending  far  into  Asia.  The  Per- 
sans  copied  their  architecture  (with  such  modifications 
as  the  climate  and  the  building-materials  at  hand  sug- 
gested), their  sculpture,  probably  their  painting  and 
their  mode  of  writing,  from  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined 
palaoM  of  Persepolis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  con- 
stmction  as  those  of  Nineveh — the  entrances  formed  by 
human- headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured  stone, 
and  the  inscribed  slab^  The  various  religious  emblems 
and  the  ornamentation  have  the  same  Assyrian  charac- 
ter. In  Persia,  however,  a  stone  architecture  prevailed, 
and  the  columns  in  that  material  have  resisted  to  this 
day  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  Persians  made  an  advance  in  one  respect  upon 
Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting  likewise,  in 
an  attempt  at  a  natural  representation  of  drapery  by  the 
introduction  of  folds,  of  which  there  is  only  the  slight- 
eat  indication  on  Assyrian  monuments.  It  may  have 
been  partly  through  Persia  that  the  influence  of  As- 
syrian art  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  into 
(iieeee;  but  it  had  probably  penetrated  far  into  the 
former  country  long  before  the  Persian  domination. 
We  find  it  strongly  shown  in  the  earliest  monuments, 
9A  in  those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  archaic 
tTolptarea  of  Branchidas.  But  the  early  art  of  Asia 
Elinor  still  offers  a  most  interesting  Add  for  investiga- 
tion. Among  the  Ass3rrians  the  arts  were  principally 
employed,  as  among  all  nations  in  their  earlier  stages 
<if  civilization,  for  religious  and  national  purposes.  The 
colossal  figures  at  the  doorways  of  the  palases  were 
mythic  combinations  to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity. 
The  *^ Man- Boll"  and  the  ^'Man-lion"  are  conjectured 
to  he  the  gods  •*  Nin"  and  "  Nergal,"  presiding  over  war 
and  the  chase;  the  eagle-headed  and  fish-headed  fig- 
urea,  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculptures  and  as 
ornaments  on  vessels  of  metal  or  in  embroideries,  Kis- 
rorh  and  Dagon.  The  bsas-reliefs  almost  invariably 
leoord  some  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in 
war.  and  in  combat  with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in 
erecting  vast  palace-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no 
sculptures  specially  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two  in- 
cidaitA,  "*i«h  s>  ™^i'  baking  bread  or  tending  horses, 
intmdnced  as  mere  accessories  into  the  historical  bass- 
reliefik  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
traces  whatever  have  yet  been  found  of  their  burial- 
piaeea,  or  even  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead. 
It  is  chiefly  upon  the  walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic 
life  of  the  E^ptians  has  been  so  fully  depicted.  In 
the  osefid  arts,  as  in  the  flne  arts,  the  Assyrians  had 
mwle  a  progress  which  denotes  a  very  high  state  of 
ctviUzAtion.  When  the  inscriptions  have  been  fully 
examined  and  deciphered,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  the 
aeieocea,  especially  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  numer- 
ation, waaA  hjdranlios. 

Although  the  site  of  Nineveh  afibrded  no  special  ad- 
Tant^es  for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed  her 
gicatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  3ret,  situated  upon  a  navigable  river  coro- 
with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 


she  must  have  soon  formed  one  of  the  great  trading  sta* 
dons  between  that  important  inland  sea  and  Syria  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  must  have  become  a  depot  for 
the  merchandise  supplied  to  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  Her  merchants  are  described  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii,  24)  as  trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broid- 
ered  work  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in  the  sculpt- 
ures), and  in  Nahum  (iii,  16)  as  *<  multiplied  above  the 
stars  of  heaven."  The  animals  represented  on  the  black 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  and  on  other  monuments 
— the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  ^he  double-humped  cam- 
el, and  various  kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys— show  a  com- 
munication, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  remotest  parts 
of  Asia.  This  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
practice  of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skiUed 
artists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Assyrian 
manufactures.  Affairs  of  state  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments :  the  king  in  his  glory  going 
to  war;  receiving  booty  or  captives,  or  making  a  treaty 
of  peace;  behind  him  the  eunuch  with  beardless  double 
chin,  carr^'ing  a  fly-flapper  or  an  umbrella.  The  gov- 
ernment was  despotic ;  it  was  centred  in  the  king.  The 
provinces  were  ruled  by  satraps,  and  their  state  and  ret- 
inue were  so  magnificent  that  the  monarch  boasts  "Are 
not  my  princes  altogether  kings?"  In  a  country  van- 
quished, the  conqueror  secured  some  memorial  of  his 
conquest — either  an  inscription  on  some  conspicuous 
rock  or  on  stone  blocks.  His  name  and  martial  achieve- 
ments are  duly  registered,  and  his  person  is  figured  in 
priestly  robes.  Several  of  these  memorials  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

little  is  known  of  the  dweUings  of  the  people :  they 
easily  fell  into  ruin,  and  lay  buried  in  the  mass — the 
bricks  or  mud  of  which  they  were  built  fast  dissolving 
into  earth  or  soiL  Nor  do  the  monuments  throw  light 
on  the  subject.,  for  they  are  filled  with  scenes  from  the 
chase  or  war — fields,  trees,  and  fortresses.  But  there  is 
one  village  depicted,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  Assyrian 
dwellings  of  the  common  sort  were  built  of  mud,  with- 
out windows,  and  had  either  a  flat  roof,  or  one  rising 
into  a  cone,  with  an  opening  at  the  top — ^while  the 
houses,  though  closely  arranged,  yet  stand  separate 
from  each  other. 

The  ornamental  arts  had  reached  a  high  state  in  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Many  seals  and  cylinders  have  been  re- 
covered. The  sculptures  and  paintings  are  full  of  ex- 
pression and  life,  freer  and  more  natural  too  than  those 
of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  artists  did  not  excel  in  model- 
ling statues,  which,  however,  do  not  often  occur,  and  they 
are  characterized  by  an  undue  flatness  or  want  of  breadth 
in  the  side  view,  as  if  they  were  intended  only  to  be  seen 
directiy  in  front.  But  their  genius  developed  itself  in 
bass-reliefs,  and  they  used  this  art  for  every  purpose  to 
which  it  can  be  applied,  for  it  was  to  them  what  paint- 
ing is  to  our  modem  world.  Through  this  art  —  in 
which  so  many  scenes  taken  from  nature  and  life,  as 
war,  religion,  the  chase,  daily  occupations,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, cooking  and  feasting,  are  represented  —  we  have 
come  to  know  the  ancient  Aashur  with  some  familiarity 
and  completeness.  Bass-reliefs  have  been  traced  back, 
as  at  Nimrdd,  to  the  period  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  ten 
centuries  before  Christ.  At  first  the  work  is  rude  but 
spirited,  gradually  it  throws  off  its  stiflhess  and  conven- 
tionality, and  appears  at  its  best  in  the  days  of  £sar> 
haddon  or  his  son,  about  RC.  640.  The  vases  or  urns 
of  clay  are  beautifully  moulded,  and  resemble  Egyptian 
pottery.  Some  of  the  bronzes  are  of  graceful  symme- 
try. Metallic  ornaments,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  clasps 
display  great  taste  and  skilL  Chairs  and  couches  of 
beautiful  shapes  are  oflen  inlaid  with  ivory.  The  lion 
was  a  sort  of  national  emblem ;  and  a  frequent  ornament 
on  furniture,  weights,  and  jewels  is  his  head  or  claws, 
warranting  the  imagery  in  the  bold  chaUenge  of  Nahum 
(ii,  11):  '*  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the 
feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even 
the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion*s  whelp?"    Vessels 
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such  oa  bowla  and  bottles  of  ^ass,  both  tnnspinmt  stid  ' 
beuidfull]-  colored,  have  been  found,  and  ■  minifying 
leDS  of  rock-ciTSUl  wu  disonvered  st  Nimrild.  The 
ginnente  of  the  better  class  were  woven  of  linen,  wool, 

stately  gracefulneaii.  The  silk  of  the  country  vsa  fs- 
iDOiis,  and  was  spun  by  a  large  ■Ukwunu  not  found  else- 
where. Pliny  speaks  of  the  Asa/i-ia  ionijyz  as  a  be- 
coEDing  dresii  for  women  (HuC  AVjt  li,  28). 

The  Anyrians  sectn  to  have  been  fond  of  music,  and 
various  musical  instrumfnta  are  sculptured  on  [he  mon- 
uments. We  have  the  harp,  with  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
strings;  the  lyre,  of  no  less  than  three  kinds;  the  gui- 

drums,  and  trumpet*.  See  Mubical  ImfTKiiMEsTB. 
Bands  of  musicians  formed  an  important  part  of  mili- 
tary and  religious  proceseioni,  and  in  such  bands  there 
appear  to  have  liecn  leaden  or  pemns  that  kept  or  in- 
dicated the  time. 

Delineations  of  ships,  both  for  war  and  trading,  are 
found.  The  imports  muithavebeencTtensve:  "Thou 
hast  multiplied  thy  merchants  abnvc  the  stars  of  heav- 
en" (Nah.  iii,  16 ;  Eiek.  ixvii,  23, 24).  Gold  and  other 
metals,  ivory,  precious  atones,  and  spices,  seem  to  have 
been  brought  iata  the  country  in  abundance,  aod  the 
expOTta  may  ilaa  have  been  on  ■  large  scale.  The 
PhiBnician  mariners,  according  to  Herodotus  (i,  1), 
brought  home  Egyptian  and  Asiyiian  merchandise. 
The  productions  of  ber  looms  were  celebrated,  as  wen 
al»  several  of  her  perfumes.  Horace  refers  to  the  As- 
syrian nard:  "Aaeyriaque  nardo  potamua  iincli"  (ii, 
II);  but,  as  Rawlinson  says  on  this  point,  these  odors 
may  have  only  been  conveyed  by  her  from  other  re- 
gions, fur  she  mnat  have  been  rather  a  apice-eeller  than 
a  s|MC^producer  {Aadenl  ifoHarcAUi,  ii,  192),  There 
are  repmentations  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
of  (be  various  forma  and  means  of  inigalion.    Irrigation 


Ancient  Assyrian  S/uiHi. 

(q.  V,),  indeed,  was  a  prime  means  of  fertility ;  the  en- 
tire country  appears  to  have  been  intersected  with 
aqueducts  and  canalt.  For  this  purpose  the  Tigris  was 
(lammed  at  several  points,  and  various  other  engineer- 
ing expedienta  were  resorted  tu.  The  climate  and  pro- 
ductions were  probably  much  the  same  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  fertility  of  many  districts  is  still  great,  and 
wherever  there  is  siilficient  moisture,  pastures  and  crops 
spring  into  immediate  luxuriance.  Dates,  olives,  Hgs, 
dtrons,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  often  referred  to 
by  ancient  writers,  as  Herodotus  (i,  92).  The  imple- 
ments of  agiiculCure 

pie,  yet,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  figui« 
of  a  plough,  from  a 

,     ,     .  .       _,       „,       .  riod  of  Esarhaddon, 

Ancient  Assyrian  Pluogh.         iho   hn    1        rt  t  hp 
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have  been  drawn  hy  two  oxen  moving  in  line,  the  one 
before  the  olber.  Scales  and  weights  aie  also  pictured 
on  the  monaoients;  many  metallic  weights  have  been 
found;  and  there  appears  to  have  been,  at  one  time  at 
least,  a  clay  cimmcy,  as  small  lueces  of  clay  bear  upon 
them,  according  to  Hr.  Birch's  reading,  an  order  to  pay 
a  certain  weight  of  gold. 

VK.  Tie  rtliffion  of  Atfyria,  as  gathered  from  the 
Ninevitic  monuments,  was  probably  at  first  a  Sfieciea  of 
Sabaiam^Ihe  host  uf  heaven  was  deiKsd  and  adored— 
■un,  moon,  and  stars,  with  lodiacal  ugns,  are  afuu  en- 
graven on  cylinders  Idols  were,  however,  in  courae  of 
time  introduced;  and  the  heroes  or  benefactors  of  other 
and  ancient  times  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  divmi- 
tiea.  The  father  of  the  lace,  from  being  its  patron 
grew  into  its  god,  and  national  pride  in  him  deepened 
at  length  into  religious  veneration.  Therefore  at  the 
head  of  the  pantheon  stood  Asahiu,  the  deiSed  patri- 
arch, his  name  and  that  of  the  country  being  the  same ; 
and  be  is  regarded  as  "  the  great  god,  king  of  all  the 
gods,"  the  national  divinity,  giving  each  king  life  and 
power.  The  sovereign,  when  referring  tu  him,  calls 
him  "Asshur  my  lord;"  his  people  are  "the  setvantaof 
Asahur,"  and  his  foes  the  "enemies  of  Asshur."  This 
deity  wsa  never  superseded,  though  he  bad  at  length 
many  oolleaguea  or  rivals.  His  common  emUem  is  that 
of  a  winged  circle  or  globe,  with  a  single  figure,  and 


Bymtnl  of  the  god  Asshar. 

UK  human  figure  in  the  centr 
symbol  is  generally  found  in  immediate  ec 
the  soverdgiu  The  sacred  tree  wa 
Asshur— connected  perbapa  with  the  Biblical  Asberah, 
rendered  "  grove"  (q.v.)— and  perhaps  also  derived  ulci- 
maiely  from  the  Kdenic  tree  of  life.  Other  Assyrian 
gods  were  Anu,  often  placed  after  Asshur,  Bil  or  Bel, 
Hea  or  Hoa,  Hylitta  or  Beltie,  Sin  or  the  Uoon,  Sha- 
mas  or  the  ann,Vul  or  Iva  the  wielder  ofthe  thunder- 
bolt, Gula  the  eun^oddesR,  Nin,  after  whom  the  capital 
was  named,  and  whose  aymbol  is  the  winged  bull,  He- 
rodach,  Mergar,  Ishtar.  and  Neho.  Some  of  these  gods 
were  borrowed  ttom  Chaldna.  Each  god  was  oauallT 
associated  with  a  corresponding  goddess;  and  the  god 
and  hia  idol,  made  nf  metal,  clay,  or  alone,  were  identi- 
fied, aa  in  the  challenge  of  Rabehakeh  (Isa.  utxvi,  1», 
20).  Sacrifice  was  offered  to  them,  and  altars  of  vari- 
ous shapes  have  been  found.  Solemn  processions  were 
msde,  and  the  king  appears  to  be  also  a  prieal — hia  per- 

have  been  the  temple — though  there  was  at  the  aame 
time  a  regular  priesthood.  Faating,  as  seen  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  may  not  have  been  an  uncommon  onlinance. 
The  prophet  Nahum  style*  Nineveh  "the  mistrcsa  of 
witchcraRa,"  and  many  superstiUous  forms  orascalaio- 
ing  ^e  will  of  Heaven  moat  bave  been  in  constant 
practice  l^yard  mentions  that  dark  spots  resembling 
blood  are  seen  on  tbe  slabs  which  form  the  ontiaDcc 
to  the  oldest  palaces  in  Nimrfid.  The  nation  oppemn 
to  have  been  intensely  leligiousi  religions  ajmbcda  are 
found  not  only  on  the  robe*  and  armor  of  the  king,  and 
nn  the  columns  and  friezes  of  public  buildings,  but  also 
on  chsriots,  trappings  of  horses,  and  on  ordinary  house- 
hold furniture —hangings,  tables,  chaiis,  and  ooucbcK. 
The  sensual  or  phallic  S3'mbols,  so  oommon  in  cUasical 
miintries,  are  not  fnnnd  in  Assyria;  yet,  if  the  worship 
of  Beltia  in  Aasyria  resembled  at  all  her  worshiji  an 


B^km  (Hand,  i,  99),  it  n 


d  Is  go  oun  in  their 


.  The  proplwt  Naboia  ealli 
MioeTBh  "ttm  iraU-bTond  baHat,  ttet  Mllatli  nUiatu 
tfanmgfa  her  wbocedomi ;"  bat  this  luicnHn  hut  rafer, 
in  Jewish  pnjfibetic  itjle, 


w  m  wcU  aoitiaioted.  The  ides 
bodied  bi  tboM  Mnage  fbran  muM  hive  been  runiliar 
ut  tba  HuaiBt  and  Eialem  worid.  HodiOntioa*  of 
aicfa  BgiatM  an  found  in  th«  *phins«a  o(  Egypt,  and 
have  also  been  Kiogbt  in  the  charubim.  See  CHisua. 
.Thoe  flgnra  gnaid  the  laixed  thnabolda  in  Ninereh, 
M  if  aocb  a  fuBcttoo  needed  the  Mnogth  c^  a  bull,  the 
CDunge  of  ■  lion,  the  inleUigeoaa  of  ■  nun,  and  the 
winf^  apBOd  of  an  eagle.     In  AMytia  and  Egypt  the; 


aaluir  la  "■  ilTer,'  Hab.  "419,  elA  The  nmnenla  an 
'  rimiliT  U>  thoee  in  Habiw.  Feminine  nouna  end 
or  at,  like  Hebreir  nouna  in  ith.  PoaaeMive  pnmouiu 
■re  repreeenCed  hy  luffixeii  miicb  the  same  u  thoie  in 
Hebrew.  V)  is  the  relative,  u  often  id  the  later  Kblical 
and  in  the  rabbinicad  Hebrew.  The  inlamgalive,  u  in 
Hebrew,  ia  tva,    Aa  in  Aiamale,  there  ii  no  piepoaidve 


ID  the  Hebrew  worship  tbcnr  were  conoealed  in  the  denae 
^Dom  of  the  balj  of  bdiea.  Ftirfaipa,  apart  from  the 
ipedal  baman  relaiiana  oT  the  Helnew  Bherubim,  the 
gauric  idea  underiring  tbe  Mrange  nyiabul  wm  that 

■erranta ;  thai  their  highest  dutj  and  honiK-  ale  la  be 
near  him,  and  to  keep  hia-templea  from  profane  iotni- 
asn :  aod  that  the  divine  HcvicB  in  ita  ideal  poftetion 
is  Kiicb  as  eotnbiDea  in  it  [be  various  elementa  of  iotel- 
kct  and  power,  which  chose  furms  in  their  oompoaita 
Dniiy  lymbolixe. 

VIIL  Ados  onl  Laigiiape. — Sprang  from  Asabor,  the 
Assjriana  were  a  Sheodtic  race,  wbatem  maj  have 
been  tbe  anginal  aonneetion  rrf  Nineveh  with  the  Cusb- 
keNiuDd,  Ueradoliu  (vii,  63)  lajs  of  them, "  B^  the 
Ureeks  they  were  called  Syrians,  and  by  tbe  barbuiane 
Assyrians.''  Tbia  blander  has  been  repeated  even  by 
Xiebohr  and  otben.  Bat  the  names  are  qnite  diMiDet, 
Syria  being  *nx,  or  Tyre,  as  it  is  given  in  Englisb,  and 
Assyna  being  ^(SM,  a  very  diHeiQit  word.  In  lart 
AssbuT  im  SMS  the  eouncijr,  an  Assyrian,  the  na^cual 
divinity,  or  the  town ;  the  determinative  >^T  before 

it  showing  when  it  signtflea  the  god.  The  Assyrians 
were  thna  allied  to  the  Pbcenidans,  Syrians,  northern 
Araba,  and  Jew*,  and  they  were  not  nnlike  the  latter  in 
general  phvaoftiMiniy,  except  that  ihey  were  apparently 
nKTenbotf  in  limb  and  heavier  in  feaiim.  Thelongues 
nf  these  laeca  an  rimilar,  too,  in  sCructorp,  The  ele- 
mentary abape  of  the  letter  it  tbe  wedge  Yi  "f 
tbms,  aad  placed  in  all  directions— upright,  hotizootal, 
diagonsL  Tbe  alphabet  is  syllabie  in  structare 
vowds  refnaenting  tbe  sounda  A,  I,  and  U,  and  tbi 
jorityoftheioxteen  consonants  producing  each  si: 
lablea,  either  sa  they  precede  or  follow  tbe  voweL    Each 


a,  but  tbe  number  of  ti 
limited  to  ISO.    This  alphabet,  so  far  as  ascertained,  hi 
■t  llw  oUMiat  260  difTemit  charactera.    Another  set  i 


a  process  which  Oppert  ealla  "  mimmitian,"  and  which 
apidies  to  indedinable  words,  the  letter  n  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  as  in  the  analDgoos  forms  in  Hebrew 
DQI*',  "daily-,"  DIT1,  "for  nougbt."  Noons  are  formed 
as  in  Hebrew  by  pieflzing  V,  and  auch  nouns  signify 
instrument,  action,  or  state ;  and  in  the  formation  oT 
nouns  proper  3  is  also  nsed,  as  in  tbe  names  Nimrod, 
Nisroch,  Kcrgal,  Ninewh,  etc  The  Donjugotious  ore 
Bve  principal,  four  of  which  ooireepond  to  hil,  nipial, 
put,  and  ^ntit,  and  the  others  are  the  same  u  tbe 
wdl-known  Chsldea  forms.  The  verb  is  conjugated  by 
theud,  as  in  Hebrew,  of  pTonominal  ■ufflxei.and  it  has 
no  tenses.  The  roots  are  generally  biliteral,  Che  He- 
brew onee  being  usnally  triliteral,  as  mtt,  to  die,  Heb. 
rn ;  rib,  lo  dwell,  Heb.  31^;.  The  proper  names  are 
all  but  nnivereally  Shemitie,  and  not  Aryan  or  Hedo- 
Peraici  and  they  are  commonly  signifltanL  Aashur, 
the  name  of  the  primal  god,  is  found  in  many  of  them ; 
and  there  occur  such  terms  as  sAonoi,  meaning  ser- 
vant; liglalA,  adoration,  and  mulaggS,  adoring— a  par- 
ticipial form  from  Che  same  root;  poJ  is  snn,  aUied  to  the 
Aiamaic  bari  aariaking,  rit  is  head,  HeL  CK*^.  etc 

The  ruins  of  Nineveh  have  furnished  a  vast  eollec- 
tion  of  inscriptions  partly  carved  on  mariile  or  stone 
slabs,  and  partly  impreaaed  upon 
bricks,  and  upon  clay  (flinders,  oi 
six-sded  and  eight-sided  prisms,  | 
barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  used  \ 
for  Che  puipoee  when  still  mi ' 
were  afterwards  baked  in  a  fur- 
nace or  kiln.  The  employment 
of  prepared  clay  for  writing  on  la 
Sfiparently  on  old  eusloin.  Jose- 
phDs  (HuT.  i,S,B)  records  the  tra- 
dition that  Seth  and  his  family  in- 
.wo  pillars  of  brick  and 


n  of  til 


d  nama;  tbna  T  si 


;  tbna  T  showa  that  the  next  word  is  a 
,  Hs^  too,  the  plural  ia  marked  by  M>f>*i^ 
tbe  dval  trv  TT.  The  difference  between  an  ideographic 
■Dd  B  pbooetic  aign  may  be  illostrated  in  this  way :  If 
>c  write  the  phrase  "  Ivan  I,"  tbe  /  in  Ibou  has  ita 
■anal  power  as  a  vnwel  eonnd ;  but  the  /after  it  haa  no 
■Mud,  it  merely  eairk*  with  it  iw  represents  the  idea  of 
jfr^.  The  hngue  itself  is  ShemiCie,  allied  lo  Hebrew, 
PlHEDiaan,sDd  CbaMee.  Thus  ita  conjunction  U,  aid, 
i>  tbe  Heti.  1,  eoa,  and,  as  in  Hebrew,  H  signifies  "if." 
lea  fina  permal  pmnnn  is  atabi,  Heb.  moti,  "isiit; 
ita  saoad  ia  itfU,  Hdk  rmx ;  oik  is  "  tatber,"  HeU  3H ; 
VIL-I 


especially  aofiay  Tipi  ri  oipivia 
— astronomy.  It  was  natural  that 
E»kieL  in  the  land  of  captivity,  .       , 

.lH»Idb.O„.c™..d,dl^T.k.   f^-^'^Oji"^ 

thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  uhucU*  muiiirik* 
and  portray  upon  it  the  city,  even  jS^n?  SllK°'i£*~^ 
Jerusalem"  (Ewk,  iv,  1^  Befei^  ac^m.-F™  iu<>w 
enoe  lo  the  Babylonian  cnslom  of  l  iii.wnni  i«n .  mu, 
Vfriting  on  bricks  (eoetiUtm  later-  Ki*l!l3i  "°''*  rf  15' 
csKr)  is  found  in  Pliny  (Hirt.  A'ot  ~5'  °'  ^—^t 
lib.  vii,  s.  S7).  The  cylinders  are  Lc«iJ",m^,^^u^ 
hcAloir,  and  appear,  from  tbe  bole  j|nii°a  Hmtiit.— r»»i 
pierced  through  them,  to  have 
been  mounted  so  as  to  turn  round,  and  to  pment  thar 
several  sides  to  the  reader.  The  character  onployed  was 
the  arrow-headed  or  coneifbnn  —  so  called  from  each 
letter  being  fiitmed  by  marks  or  elementa  reeemUing  an 
artow-heBdor  awedge.  This  mode  of  writing,  baliered 
by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or  Scylhic  origin,  prevailed 
throagbout  the  provincea  comprised  In  tbe  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Per- 
nanempire^tromtheeariiat  times  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  oentorin  before  the 
Christian  nra,  down  to  the  period  of  Cbe  conquests  of  Al- 
exander ;  after  which  epoch,  although  occaBOnally  em- 
ployed, il  seems  Co  have  gradually  fallen  into  dianae.  It 
never  extended  into  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor,  al- 
though it  was  adopted  in  Armenia.  A  cursive  writing 
reaembling  the  ancient  Syrian  and  nnxoidau,  and  by 


NINEVBH  1: 

•mie  bctiaved  t«  be  the  origiiul  fann  or  ill  other  cumve 
writing  iBed  in  Weaura  Ani,  indudiiig  the  Hebrew, 
■^>pean  to  have  beeu  occutouiilly  emptuyed  in  Anyria, 
prabibly  for  docament*  wrillen  on  parchment  or  papj- 
nn,  or  perbi^  leather  akina.  The  Auftian  cuneifurm 
chmcter  was  of  the  eame  cliea  at  the  Babyluiiian,  onlj 
dilferinf;  fVam  it  in  the  lets  complicatal  nalun  of  ila 
foma.  AltlHiuKh  the  prioiaiyelenieDta  in  the  later  Pep- 
Ktan  and  eo-caUed  Median  ooneifbnn  were  the  aame,  yet 
Iheiroacabinatian  and  the  value  of  the  letten  were  quite 
rliacincL  The  latter,  indeed,  ie  but  a  form  of  the  Aeayr- 
iao.  Hendotiu  lerms  all  cuQeifurm  writing  the  "  Asayr- 
ian  writing"  (Herod,  iv,  87).  This  character  may  hare 
been  deiired  from  eome  moTs  ancient  furm  of  biero- 
)<)yphic  writing ;  but  if  M,  all  trace*  of  each  origin  have 
diaappeared.  The  Aaayrian  and  Babyloniaii  alphabet 
(if  thel«nn  may  be  ^iplied  to  abore  200  ngns)  isoftbe 
matt  conplicatait,  impeiGwt,  and  attricraiy  nature — aome 
charaetera  being  phonetic,  others  ayllabic,  othen  ideo- 
giaphic— the  ume  character  being  frequently  used  in- 
diflereiitly.  Thia  conitilutea  oue  of  the  principal  diA- 
cultiee  in  the  proceas  of  deciphennenC,  The  inveatiga- 
tion  Snt  commenced  by  Grotefend  (Uecreo,  Atiiiiic 
/VtUioiu,  voL  ii,  App.  2)  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
much  eucceas  by  Laaaen  and  Westergaud  in  Germany, 
by  MU.  Osennoiif  and  Oppert  in  France,  and  by  Sir  II. 
Uawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Hi.  Fox  Talbot 
ill  England  (see  papen  by  these  last-named  gentlemen 
in  the  Joamaii  of  the  Ro^kU  Atiati:  Societn,  in  Che 
Tniiuac/iaiti  of  lie  Royal  Iritk  Acadrmi/,  in  tbe  Jour- 
ncll  of  Sacred  lAieraturf,  and  in  the  Athamam).  Al- 
though conudcrable  doubt  may  still  reasonably  prevail 
aa  to  the  interpretation  of  details,  aa  to  grammatical 
Gonstrucdou,  and  especially  aa  to  the  Tendering  of  proper 
namea,  aufflcient  prngrees  has  been  made  to  enable  the 
student  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  confldenc«  the 

people  of  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen  above,  spoke  a  She- 
mitic  dialect,  connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
Bu-calledChaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Eara.  Thia 
agreea  with  tbe  testimony  of  the  O.  T.  But  it  is  ■•- 
aerted  that  there  existed  in  Aatyria,  m  well  aa  in  Baby- 
Icinia,  a  more  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian 
or  3cythic  race,  who  are  supposed  to  hare  inhabiwd 
the  plaina  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  long 
before  the  rise  of  the  Aaayrian  empire,  and  fimi  whom 
the  Aasyriana  derived  their  civiliiation  and  tiK  greater 
part  of  their  mythology.  It  was  retained  Gk  aaored 
purpoaes  by  the  conqoeiing  race,  aa  the  L^tin  waa  re- 
tained after  tbe  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Catholic 
Cburcb.  In  fragmeuta  of  vocabularies  discovered  in 
the  record-chamber  at  Kuynnjik  words  in  the  two  Ian- 
guagea  an  plaoed  in  parallel  columns,  while  a  centre 
column  contains  a  monographic  or  ideogiaphic  sign  rep- 
naenting  both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian  words  or 
iDots  are  further  supposed  to  hare  existed  in  tbe  Aaayr- 
ian tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in  that  language 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  Tbe  monumental 
inscriptioni  occur  on  detached  stein  and  obeliaks,  of 
which  there  are  several  specimens  in  tbe  British  Hn- 
seum  from  the  Assyrian  nuns,  and  one  in  the  Berlin 
Muaeum  discovered  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  on  the 
ooloaaal  human-headed  lions  and  bulls,  upon  parta  not 
occupied  by  sculpture,  as  between  the  legs ;  on  the 
sculptured  ilaba,  generally  in  bands  between  two  bass- 
reliefs,  to  which  they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Persia 
and  Armenia,  carved  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  tbe  hill- 
countty.  At  Simr&d  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on 
neariy  every  slab  in  the  nnrth-weal  palace,  and  gener- 
ally repeated  on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  the 
sculptured  colossal  Hgures.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
uaoally  contain  tbe  chronicles  of  the  king  who  built  or 
reatond  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found,  records  of 
hi*  wan  and  expedidons  into  distant  oountries,  of  tbe 
amoant  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken  from  conqoered  tribes, 
of  the  building  of  lom^^  and  palacea,  and  invocations 
lo  tbt  gods  of  Asa3'iia.     Freqaently  every  atone  and 
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kiln-hamed  brick  naed  in  tbe  boilding  bean  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  king,  and  gmerally  those  of  his  fatba 
and  grandfather  ate  added.  These  ioacfUied  brieka  an 
of  the-  greatest  value  in  restoring  Che  ivyal  dynaatia. 
The  longest  inscription  on  stone,  that  ftom  ttra  north- 
west palace  of  Nineveh  oonlaining  the  records  of  8at- 
danapdua  II,  baa  825  Una;  that  on  the  black  obeliK 
has  310.  The  most  important  hitherto  discovered  ia 
coDneetion  with  BibKeal  history  is  that  upon  a  pair  of 
ooloaaal  buman-beaded  bulls  from  Kuyunjik,  now  in  the 
firitisb  Hnseoto,  containing  the  records  of  Sennacbsih, 
and  describing,  among  other  events,  his  wan  with  Hcs- 
ekiah.  It  Is  aocumpanied  by  a  series  of  baan-reliefB  be- 
lieved to  raiment  tbe  aiege  and  captaie  of  Lachiah  (see 
Uyaid,  Nin.  md  Bab.  p.  I48-IG8). 

A  long  list  might  be  given  of  Khlical  namea  ocent- 
ring  in  the  Aasyiian  inscriptioos  (ii.  p.  636).  Tbasr 
of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  read:  Jehu,  son  of 
Khnmri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  (see  Layard,  Nim- 
swA  and  Babijlim,  p.  813) ;  Henabon  im  ■  slab  fmo 
the  aouth-west  palace,  Nimrfld,  now  in  the  British  Hu- 
eenm  (id!  p.  S17) ;  and  Heaekiah  in  the  Kuynnjik  rec- 
orda.  The  moat  important  inscribed  lemt-eotta  c^n- 
den  are  than  fhim  Kalah  Shetgli&t,  with  the  annals  of 
a  king,  whose  name  is  believed  to  nad  Tiglath-Kleaer 
— not  the  same  mentioDed  in  tbe  Sd  book  of  King*,  hut 
aa  earlier  monarch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  rcagned 
about  aaillO(Itawlinson,Aiinid.i,457);  those  ftom 
Rhorssbad  oontaining  tbe  annals  of  Sargm ;  those  finn 
Kuyunjik,  especially  one  known  as  Bdlino's  cylinder, 
with  &K  chronicles  of  Sennacherib:  that  from  Nebbi 
Yllnus  with  the  records  of  Esarluddoo,  and  the  frajr- 
ments  of  three  cylinden  with  those  of  his  aan.  Tlie 
longest  inscription  on  a  cylinder  is  of  8S0  lines.  Such 
cylinden  and  inscribed  staba  were  generally  buried  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  great  public  buildinga.  Hanr 
fragments  of  cylindeni  and  a  vast  ooUectiiHi  of  inaixibed 
clay  ubMa,  many  in  perfect  preservation,  and  some 
bearing  the  imprcsaions  of  seali,  were  discovered  in  a 


chamber  at  Kuyunjik,  and  are 
British  Museum.  They  appear  to  include  historical 
documents,  vocabularies,  astronomical  and  other  calcu- 
lations, calendare,  directions  for  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  lists  of  the  gods,  their  attributes, 
and  the  days  appointed  for  their  wonhip,  descriptionf< 
of  countries,  lists  of  animals,  grants  of  Imida,  etc  In 
this  chamber  was  also  found  the  juece  of  clay  bearii>K 
the  seal  of  the  Egyptian  king  So  or  Sabaoo,  and  duu 
of  an  Assyrian  monarch,  either  Sennacherib  or  his  aon, 
probably  affixed  to  a  treaty  between  the  two,  which, 
having  been  written  do  parchment  or  p<pyTul^  had  en- 
tirely perished  (Layard,  iVdi.  (mJ  BtA.  p.  156). 

IX.  TreatjnaU  if  the  Dead— It  is  strange  that  i»o 
representations  of  burial  occur  on  the  monuments,  and 
that  no  tomha  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  mounds. 
Layard,  indeed,  r^ards  the  great  cone  at  NimtAd  as  & 
ra}-al  tomb,  but  no  human  remains  have  been  IbuiMl  ; 
and  other  tombs,  such  a*  those  excavated  at  Kayunjilc 
by  Raasam,  the  Russian  vice-consul,  are  aaid  to  be  "  <tt 
undoubtedly  poet-Asayrian  date."  It  ia  as  mnarfcabir. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Cbaldaa  is  tidi  of  lomba,  every 
mound  hetwean  KilEtr  and  Hugej-er  being  a  bnrMl- 
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place.  Airian  (Z>e  Exped,  AkzatnL  vii,  22)  8aT«  that 
the  tombs  of  the  AnyrUn  kings  were  ooaatruoted  in 
the  nuusbes  south  of  Babylou,  and  ChaJUlKa  appears 
really  to  have  been  the  ancient  necropolis  of  Assyria. 
Wsrka,  the  old  Brech,  ta,  in  fact,  a  vast  cemetery,  and 
"  the  whole  region  of  lower  ChaldaBa  abounds  in  sepul- 
chial  cities  of  immense  extent"  (Loftaa,  Ckaldma  and 
6'Hmaner,  p.  198, 1SI9). 

X.  IJteratmnm — ^The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  Botta^s  Momtmad  de  Nmeoe  (Paris,  1849-^);  Lay- 
ard*s  Niitevek  (Lond.  18&1>,  and  his  Nmeveh  and  Bab^Um 
(1853),  with  hia  Momuta^  of  Nmevek  (ibid.  1851-3); 
Pmf.  Bawlinaon's  Four  Greai  Empirtt  and  NoU»  to  Ht^ 
rodoftu  :  Kich*s  Babglon  and  PerwepoUt ;  Chwolson, 
Vdin-  die  Ueberreste  der  aU4>abjfhmadun  Literatur  (Si, 
Petersburg,  1859);  Bonomi's  NineiDek  and  its  PcUaoei; 
FeiguaBon^s  Paiaeu  oy  Nmeveh  and  Pereepotu  Reatored; 
Vsux's  Nmeveh  and  PervepoUe  (LDnd.  1850) ;  Oppert's 
EltmetOe  de  la  Grammaire  i^Myrieime  (Paris,  I860) ;  Lea 
Faetee  de  Sargon  (ibid.  1863);  Chronohffie  dee  Bab,  et 
Ategr.  (1857);  Oppert  et  M^nant,  Grande  InecripUofi 
de  Khoreabad  (ibid.  1865) ;  «  The  Asnyrian  Verb,'*  some 
liapers  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  LUera" 
tare  (185)2, 1855) ;  Braudis,  Rerum  Ateyr,  Temp,  Emen- 
iha,  (Bonn,  185S),  and  his  uber  den  histor.  Gewmny  etc; 
Karc  Niebuhr,  Geschichte  Atsurs;  Fox  Talbot,  Auyr- 
um  Texts  Explained  (Lond.  1856) ;  M^nant,  Lee  Ecri- 
turee  Cuneiformes  (Paris,  1860,  where  the  history  of  en- 
neaform  discovery  is  folly  given) ;  Jones's  Topography 
of'Nmevehy  in  Roy,  As,  Soc,  Journal  (1855) ;  J.  Black- 
bum,  Rise  and  Ruin  of  Nineveh  (Lond.  1852) ;  T.  W.  Bo- 
aanquet.  Fall  of  Nineveh  (ibid.  1858)  ;  Jour,  Sac  Lit, 
April,  1851 ;  April,  1858 ;  April,  1860 ;  Fletcher,  Notes 
of  Residence  at  Nineveh  (Lond.  1850) ;  G.  Y.  Smith, 
Prvphedes  relaivi^  to  Nineveh  (ibid.  1857>8) ;  Feer,  Aea 
Rmnes  de  Ninive  (Psris,  1864);   Bretschneider,  Ninive 
visi  Nahum  (Monich,  1861) ;  Tuch,  De  Nino  urbe  (Leips. 
lHi9) ;  Pole,  Anc,  Hist,  and  Mod,  Expositors  of  Nineveh 
(Lond.  1854);  Nichols,  British  Museum,  p.  159  sq.;  G. 
Smith,  ffisL  of  A esur-bani-pal  (ibid.  1872);  Assyria 
from  the  EivrUest  Time  (ibid.  1875) ;  Recent  Assyrian 
Jfisaweries  (ibid.  1875) ;  and  the  literature  cited  in  the 
last-named  work,  p^  6  sq.,  especially  0]L  Rawlinson's 
varinas  monographs.    See  Blaehoood^s  Magazine^  1854, 
i.  459, 462 ;  1856,  ii,  729;  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  Oct  1849,  art. 
ii ;  Newman,  Thrones  ctnd  Palaces  ofBdbi^on  and  Nin- 
trrh  (N.  T.  1876) ;  Ijond,  Qu.  Rev,  Dec  1848;  Eraser's 
May.  April,  1849;  North  Brit,  Rev,  May,  1853.    Comp. 
also  the  works  cited  under  Abstria  ;  Cumbiform. 

l?in'evite  (Ncycvinyc*  Luke  xi,  80;  *<man  of  Nin- 
ereb,**  Matt,  xii,  41X  an  inhabitant  of  Nineveh  (q.  v.). 

Iflniaii  or  Nynlan,  St.,  called  in  the  Roman 
Martyr,  "NisaANCS,"  u  the  apostle  who  introduced 
Christianity  among  the  Southern  Flcts  [see  Scot- 
lasdJ,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and 
the  b^^ning  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  Briton,  and 
of  Bcible  birUi ;  but  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and 
there  ordained  a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preach- 
ing in  Scotland  is  unknown.  His  labors  appear  to  have 
nminieiiced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over  the 
forester  part  of  the  district  as  far  north  as  the  Grampian 
HiDsi,  bis  see  being  fixed  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whithorn, 
io  the  modem  Wigtonshire.  His  death  is  placed  by 
tbe  Bollandiats  in  482;  his  festival  is  September  16. 
Whether  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Ffeta  before  tbe  time  of  Ninian  has  been  a  subject 
of  contaoveisy  ;  bat  although  the  details  of  the  legen- 
dasTT  flooottnt  are  uncertain,  it  seems,  beyond  all  ques- 
tioo,  tlist  some  Christians  were  to  be  found,  at  least 
cmoai^  the  Southern  Picts,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Losrlaiids  of  Scotland,  ftom  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. KeverthetosB,  either  their  number  was  origi- 
nally Tcry  amall,  or  the  rising  Church  had  fallen  away 
undo'  advcsse  drcamstances;  and  it  is  certain  that 
when  Ninian  appeared  among  tbem  the  Picts  were  in 
tbe  maiit  a  pagan  peo|de.    Bedke  {HUtt,  Ecd,  iii,  4),  speak- 


ing of  the  conversion  of  the  Noithem  Picts,  mentions  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Southern  Picts  had  been 
converted  by  tbe  preaching  of  bishop  Nyniao,  a  Briton, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Bone.  Yet  Bede  further 
stales  that  the  Picts  only  joined  the  Komish  Church 
in  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  British  Christians  of 
the  7th  centuiy  were  in  no  way  connected  with  Kome. 
Moreover  the  name  of  the  church  he  is  said  to  have 
founded,  that  of  St.  Martin,  does  not  seem  to  denote 
in  any  way  a  Romish  origin.  See  luett,  Hist,  Eng,  Ch, 
voL  i,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  n.  10 ;  x,  11 ;  Stanley,  Led,  on  Bist^  of 
Ch,  of  Scotland,  p.  28;  Soamea,  BiH,  Anglo-Saxon  Ch, 
p.  72.    (J.H.WO 

Nlnimo,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minist<er,  was  bom 
near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward,  Ya.,  and  graduated 
at  the  theological  seniinaiy  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1827; 
was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1828,  and  labored  as  stated 
supply  fcvr  the  Church  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  In  1890  he 
removed  to  New  York  Presbytery,  and  was  stated  sup- 
ply at  Sweet  Hollow,  L.  I.  Afterwards  he  labored  at 
the  following  places:  in  1887^0,  st  Red  Mills,  N.  Y.; 
in  1840-46^  at  Somers,  N.  Y. ;  in  1^846^49,  at  North  SalemT, 
N.  Y.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  opened -a  school,  and  his  life  afterwards  was  devoted 
to  teaching.  He  died  April  19, 1865.  Mr.  Ninimo  was 
a  devout,  faithful,  and  exemplary  minister,  and  his  ca- 
reer was  laborious,  useful,  and  honorable.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  A  knanac,  1867;  p.  185.     (J.  U  &) 

Nino  DE  Guevara,  Don  Juan,  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  in  Madrid  February  8, 1632.  His  father,  don 
Luiz,  was  captain  of  the  guards  of  the  viceroy  of  Ara- 
gon,  bishop  of  Malaga,  don  Antonio  Henriquez.  This 
prelate  took  charge  of  the  family  of  his  favorite  noble- 
man, and  brought  him  into  his  diocese.  It  was  at 
Malaga  that  young  Nino  studied;  fW)m  that  time  he 
oftener  held  the  pencil  than  the  pen.  Educated  ui  phi- 
losophy, he  gave  himself  with  so  much  ardor  to  design 
that  the  bishop,  who  loved  him  like  a  son,  not  wishing 
to  oppose  his  vocation,  confided  him  to  the  care  of  a 
Flemish  captain,  whom  Quilliet  calls  '^Manrique,  a 
painter  of  credit  in  Malaga,  and  one  of  the  best  pupils 
of  his  compatriot  Rubens.**  The  pn^ess  of  Nino  was 
rapid.  In  1645  his  protector  confided  him  to  marquis 
de  MontebeUo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs 
of  Madrid,  who  soon  placed  him  in  a  condition  to  follow 
the  lessons  of  Alonso  Cano.  This  celebrated  master 
admitted  him  to  his  friendship,  and  often  worked  with 
him.  Cano  composed  and  Nino  executed.  It  is  thus 
that  they  decorated  the  Augustins  of  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada (1652-1667).  In  1676  Nino  returned  to  Malaga, 
where  he  made  many- paintings  for  churches  and  por- 
traits— a  style  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.  His 
touch  shows  a  certain  timidity;  but  his  oompositious 
have  a  lovely  character,  and  his  coloring  has  freshness. 
He  remains  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  His- 
pano-FIemish  schooL  All  the  religious  monuments  of 
Malaga,  and  some  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Madrid,  and 
Seville,  possess  his  paintings,  which  are  also  found  in 
the  most  complete  galleries.  He  died  in  Malaga  De- 
cember 8, 1698.  We  quote  especially  of  this  artist  three 
admired  masterpieces  in  Malaga :  in  the  church,  Faith, 
or  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
pression and  the  good  disposition  of  the  numerous  fig- 
ures which  are  represented  in  it: — Charity,  sunounded 
by  personages  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  this  virtue ;  thb  painting  is  the  worthy  companion 
of  the  preceding; — and  in  the  cathedral.  Saint  Michael, 
become  popular  by  numerous  copies  and  engravings. 
Seville  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  paintings  by 
Nino,  among  others  a  Holy  Family,  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  Rubens.  We  have  in  Paris  an  allegorical  paint- 
ing of  his,  representing  War  giving  Place  to  Peace  and 
Study,  Nino  combines  the  grandeur  and  correctness  of 
Cano  with  the  admirable  coloring  of  Rubens,  and  yet  in 
some  of  his  works  he  differs  even  so  widely  from  these 
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gnat  miMcn  aa  to  ba  oomparad  to  Vtaiytk.  Sm 
lIa{thsem«ig%Obmi(H>iltid,lT80);  Felinie  de  Gue- 
vara, IjOt  Commadariot  dr.  la  PiiU»ra  (ibid.  1T8S) )  PoBM, 
Vkge  at  Etpuna ;  Dua  Aaloaio  Patoinino  de  Veluco, 
El  MatH)  pieloria>  (Cordora,  171f>,  0  vole.))  Spoonsr, 
Biog.  Hit*,  of  tht  Fime  A  rU,  i,  S80,  9.  v.  Quevara. 

Nlnth-taoar  Sarvlcs  ii  the  technical  lenn  tor  a 
divine  service  celebrated  io  some  Cbriitian  churches. 
CaDonical  hoon  were  introdnced  at  an  early  period. 
The  flnC  of  Ibeae  was  nuiAatwi,  the  morning  nervice, 
about  daybreak ;  the  second  at  uiae  o'clock,  called  ttr- 
tia,  or  third  hour;  the  third  at  twelve  o'clack,  being 
the  noon-day  service  i  Che  niuth-hour  aervice  following 
at  three  in  the  an«niaaii.  TberalherBortbeBdaod4tb 
centuries  seemed  to  lav  peculiar  Mieaa  on  thii  aervice  as 
the  moat  important  of  alL  It  waa  conaidend  the  hour 
of  Chriu'a  death  1  the  hour  when  Comeliua  ma  praying; 
the  time  when  Peter  and  John  went  up  lo  the  Tempke, 
"  being  the  hoar  of  prayer,"  L  e.  the  uaual  t.inie  of  the 
Jewiah  eveoing  lacriAce.  Tbe  cnatom  of  alteniating 
-  divine  service  at  this  hour  aeeips  to  have  been  general 
in  apoatoUc  and  patriatic  days,  and  in  dose  relation  to 
the  Jewiata  observance.  The  Coundi  of  l^odicfia  ex- 
prcaaly  mentions  tbe  ninth  hour  of  prayer,  and  orders 
tbat  tbe  lame  service  be  used  as  was  ai^inted  for  the 
evening  prayer.  Chrysaatom,  too,  must  have  reference 
to  it  in  hja  mention  of  those  bours  of  public  prayer,  fur 
the  tbird,  in  all  probability,  means  the  ninth  bour,  at 
Konet,  as  it  is  SDmetimes  called. 

NifiM  (Ni[i^)  ia  tbe  name  ofaGreek  female  deity. 
She  was  the  diaughler  of  Tantalus  (according  to  the 
most  popular  veivon  of  the  story),  the  aisler  of  Pdopa, 
and  WIS  the  wife  of  Amphlon,  king  of  Thebea,  She 
waa  eo  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children  that  abe 
boasted  hetaelf  as  auperior  to  Leto  (l^tona),  who  bad 
hut  two  chitdien.  Tbe  number  of  thoae  of  Niobe  ia 
naually  given  aa  seven  sons  and  seven  danghten.  Apol- 
b  and  Anemia  (Diana)  so  heartily  espoused  tbe  cause 
of  Leto  that  they  killed  the  children  of  Niobe  with 
their  arrows.  Zeua  (Jupiter)  metamorphoaed  Niobe 
into  a  stone,  and  placed  it  on  Mount  Sipylua  in  L)-dia. 
During  tbe  summer  this  stone  always  abed  tears  (see 
Homer,  IL  xiiv).  The  story  of  Niobe  was  a  favorite 
subject  of  ancient  art.  A  group  represen  dug  Niobe  and 
ber  children  waa  diacovered  at  Rome  in  1 588,  and  is  now 
acFlorence.   Sonu  of  the  seDlpMRs  ale  very  beautiful 


2  NIPHONT 

ofSevennaDd^/^bM(rrtoJ(ilni(q.v.).  Tbe  paitleo^ 
lar  opiuion  brought  forward  by  tbs  NiolHtes  waa  that 
tbe  quali^es  belctngiag  to  human  nature  could  not  cun- 
tinue  in  the  human  nature  of  Chriat  after  its  amalga- 
mation with  or  absorption  into  the  divine  nature.  He 
thus  took  up  the  position  that  there  was  no  logical 
gnnind  for  tbe  Severiaa  compiomise  between  orthv- 
dovy  and  Monoph ywCism,  and  that  the  JacolHtes  ought 
to  reven  to  the  creed  which  they  held  before  Sererui 
came  to  Egypt— that  which  IHoH»mi  had  mainlainnl 
in  opposition  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedoo.  The  Niobite 
party  waa  driven  oot  of  Alexandiia  by  Damian  tSUa 
tbe  death  of  Ntobes,  and  settled  at  Antioch,  where,  be- 
fore tbe  death  of  Damian,  tbsy  gradually  came  aroimd 
to  tbe  onhodnx  opinions,  and  becams  onrgetic  sop- 
porleia  of  tbe  Cbakedaoian  dnetiine.  — Blunt,  Diet. 
T^UoJ.  See  Asaamanl,  MWkXA.  OriaH,  ii,  7! ;  Banr, 
GfK*.  der  DniatigkaUlAre,  ii,  M-BS;  Neander,  Ck. 

niphon  or  Nlpon.    See  Jipah. 

niphon  OP  CoNSTAKTiHOPLic,  an  Eaatern  ascetic 

who,  near  Che  beginning  of  the  reign  of  emperor  Em- 
manuel ComnenuB  (middle  of  tbe  12th  century),  headed  a 
movement  for  tbe  reform  of  the  Church  practices.  He 
joined  tbe  BagoniSa  (q.  v.),  and  is  believed  to  have  ap- 
proved of  many  of  their  fanatical  excesses,  yet  for  his 
pinua  and  strict  life  he  was  paid  universal  reverence 
He  is  described  aa  a  man  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
CuTea,  to  the  study  of  which  he  devoted  his  lime  mainly. 
Niphon'a  adberence  to  Bogomilian  ideaa  has  on  Ibis  ac- 
count seemed  strange,  hue  iC  is  possible  ttiat  be  was 
educated  under  Bi^milian  influences,  and  thus  har- 
moniied  their  views  with  Biblical  teachings.  He  made 
public  his  peculiar  views,  and  was  by  an  ecdesiaslica) 
synod  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  ■  mon- 
astery. But  tbe  patriarch  Cosmas  restored  Kipbon  lo 
liberty ;  and  be  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  that 
prelate,  insMnueh  that  be  made  him  his  confidant  and 
table-oompanion,  Tbe  friendship  of  anch  a  man  would 
lead  us  to  judge  favorably  of  Nipbon's  character,  for 
all  the  accounts  agree  in  describing  Cuemas  as  a  person 
of  great  piety  and  worth ;  of  a  strict  life,  self-denying 
love,  and  a  boievolence  which  prompted  him  to  give 
away  everything,  Co  the  very  raiment  which  he  wore. 
Similarity  of  diapoidtjon,  and  a  like  dinatislaction  with 
the  oomipt  state  d  the  Greek  Cbnrcb,  may  perhaps 
'  have  made  Cosmas  the  Iriend  and 

protector  of  Niphon.    As  Cosmas 
would  nut  abandon  Niphon 


Nlobs  aikd  bat  Cblldnn.    (Flarvnce.) 

Even  the  ancient  Bomana  wete  in  doubt  whether  tbe 
work  proceeded  fiom  Scopaa  or  Praxiteles.  Sao  Smith, 
Diet.  nfOau.  Biog.  aad  MfikaL  a.  v. 

niobltei  U  tbe  name  of  a  party  of  Alexandrian 
Uonophyutea  formed  under  the  leadenhip  of  an  Alex- 
andrian rhetorician  or  sophist  named  Stephen  Niobes 
(Nio^qc  or  Nw^),  who  attempted  to  revive  the  older 
Honophysite  doctrine  in  oppoettion  to  the  modiSed  form 
-'  '■  maintained  by  Damian,  Monophyaite  patriarch  of 
-"-ia  (A.D.  570-B0a),who  belonged  to  the  school 


It  the  Utter  had 

•jpiod,  but  peiabted  in  declaring 
that  he  was  a  holy  man,  the  sen- 
tence of  depcwiion  was  pnaurl 
upon  him  also.  He  signified  to 
the  synod  his  abhorrence  of  the 
corrupt  Church,  saying  that  he 
was  like  Lot  in  the  midst  of 
Sodom.  Niphon  flouriahed  for  a 
while,  and  died  finally  in  com- 
paialive  ohacnriCv.  See  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hitt.  iv,  66S-S61.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nlphent,  Usbop  of  Novgo- 

iDd,  a  Ruaaan  prelate  of  uile, 

flourished  nur  the  middle  of  the 

12tb  oentaiy.    He  died  at  Kief  April  18, 11G6.     Ha 

ii  conmdercd  as  one  of  tbe  eontinnalon  of  the  ChmA- 

dtt  o/Nttlor.    Hertienlein  baa  inserted  in  bis  Com^- 

iss  of  i|ae«ii«t>*,  tome  of  them  bang  of 


phont,  with  the  replies  whicb  be  Q  .    .    .     _  _ 

pliea  which  at  present  serve  aa  law  to  the  Roaaian 
deigy.  The  catalogue  of  tbe  mannacript  libnry  of 
count  Tolstoi  containa,  tinder  Noa;  SM  and  21S,  two'  ser- 
mons attiibuted  to  thia  Utliop.     Bee  Tuichtehef,  Uin. 
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ie  Rmne,  toL  ii ;  Diet,  HitU  da  krvfoku  eccUi,  Ruuet. 
— Uoefer,  N<nt9,  Biog*  GMrale,  xxxvui,  92. 

Niplnia.    See  Nifo. 

Nipter  (Gr.  vurriipy  a  bamn;  in  Latin,  pedUctvium) 
n  the  name  of  a  waah-barin  used  in  cbarches  for  reiig- 
ioas  ceremony.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  cere- 
mony of  woikmgfeet.  This  is  performed  by  the  Greek 
Christians  on  Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
who  on  that  day  washed  his  disciples'  feet  with  his  own 
hands.  In  the  monasteries  the  abbot  represents  our 
Savionr,  and  twelve  of  the  monks  the  twelve  apostles. 
Among  these  the  steward  and  porter  have  always  a 
place ;  the  former  acts  the  part  of  St.  Peter,  and  imi- 
tates his  refusal  to  kt  Jesns  wash  his  feet ;  the  latter 
personated  the  traitor  Judas,  and  is  loaded  with  soofls 
and  derision.  The  of&oe  used  on  this  occasion  is  extant 
in  the  EtuAoiogium,    See  Pedilaviux. 

Nirenpan,  the  word  used  by  the  Siamese  to  denote 
the  Nirvami  (q.  v.)  of  the  Buddhists. 

Nirmalaa,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Sikhs  (q.  v.), 
who  profess  to  practice  the  strictest  seclusion  of  relig- 
ious aaoeticisin.  They  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  dis- 
regard their  personal  appearance,  often  going  nearl}' 
naked.  They  do  not  assemble  together  in  colleges,  nor 
do  they  obscarve  any  particular  form  of  divine  service, 
but  confine  their  devotion  to  speculative  meditation  and 
the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Nanak,  Kabir,  and  other 
unitarian  teacfaen.  They  are  always  solitary,  support- 
ed by  their  disciples,  or  wealthy  persons  who  may  hap- 
pen to  favor  the  secL  The  Kirmalas  are  known  as  able 
exponndeis  of  the  Vedanti  philosophy,  in  which  Brah- 
mins do  not  disdain  to  accept  of  their  instructions. 
They  are  not  a  very  numerous  body  on  the  whole ;  but 
a  few  are  alnoost  always  to  be  found  at  the  principal 
aeats  of  HindA  wealth,  and  particularly  at  Beiuires. 

mnrana  (from  the  Sanscrit  tdrf  "  out,"  and  vdna, 
*  bkrwn  ;**  hence,  literally,  that  which  is  blotim  out  or  ex^ 
iiagtnaked)  ia,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  term  denoting 
the  final  ddiverance  of  the  soul  from  transmigration. 
It  impliea,  oonsequeiitly,  the  last  aim  of  Buddhistic  ex- 
istence, since  ttansmigration  is  tantamount  to  a  relapse 
iuto  the  evils  or  miseries  of  Samdra,  or  the  world.  But 
as  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  professes  to 
lead  to  the  same  end,  the  difference  between  Nirvdna 
and  Jfoktka,  Apavcaya^  or  the  other  terms  of  Brahma- 
isai  designating  eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  liberation 
from   metempej'chosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  the 
icieaa  which  both,  doctrines  connect  with  the  condition 
of  the  soul  after  that  liberation.    Brahnum,  according 
tA  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  being  the  existing  and 
ererlaating  caose  of  the  universe,  eternal  happiness  is,  to 
the  Brahmanical  Hindft,  the  absorption  of  the  human 
snol  into  that  cause  whence  it  emanated,  never  to  de- 
fiart  from  it  again.    According  to  this  doctrine,  there- 
fi>fe:,  the  liberation  of  ihe  human  soul  from  transmigra- 
tjon  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of  felicity  which  religion 
and  philoflophy  attribute  to  that  entity.  See  HisDuiaK. 
As,  however,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  Boddhism,  is  the  void  or  non-entity,  the  deliver- 
ance lioni  transmigration  is  to  the  Buddhists  the  return 
to  non-entity,  or  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  soul. 
However  much,  then,  the  pious  phraseology  of  their 
Meft  woriEfl  may  embellish  the  state  of  Nirvana,  and 
a^yiently  deceive  the  believer  on  its  real  character, 
it  cannot' alter  this  fundamental  idea  inherent  in  it. 
We  axe  told,  for  instance,  that  Nirv&na  is  quietude  and 
irlentity,  whereas  Sans&ra  is  turmoil  and  variety ;  that 
Nirvana  ia  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  existence, 
wbcie^    Sansara  ia  birth,  disease,  decrepitude  and 
death,  am  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice ; 
th^ft  Nirvana  is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Sans&ra ; 
that  it  ia  the  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  have 
escaped  tbe  dungeon  of  existence,  the  medicine  which 
cta^  all  dtaeases,  the  water  which  quenches  the  thirst 
i4  all  deairea^  etc;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  orthodox 


Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey  out  the  one  idea, 
that  the  blessings  promised  in  the  condition  of  Nirv&na 
are  tantamount  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  human 
soul,  <ifter  it  has  obeyed  in  this  life  all  the  injunctions 
of  Buddhism,  and  become  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  final  destination  of  the 
souL — Chambers. 

There  are  four  paths,  an  entrance  iiito  any  of  which 
secures  either  immediately  or  more  remotely  the  attain- 
ment of  Nirv&na.  They  are :  (1)  Sowan,  which  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  sections;  and  after  it  has  been 
entered  there  can  be  only  seven  more  births  between 
that  period  and  the  attainment  of  Nirvfina,  which  may 
be  in  any  worid  but  the  four  hells.  (2)  Sakradsg^mi, 
into  which  he  who  enters  wiU  receive  one  more  birth. 
He  may  enter  this  path  in  the  world  of  men,  and  after- 
wards be  bom  in  d^wa-loka ;  or  he  may  enter  it  in  a 
dewa-ldka,  and  afterwards  be  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
It  is  divided  into  twelve  sections.  (8)  AnagAmi,  into 
which  he  who  enters  will  not  again  be  bom  in  a  k^m»> 
loka;  he  may,  b}*  the  apparitional  birth,  enter  into  a 
brahma-ldka,  and  from  that  world  attain  Mirv&na.  This 
path  is  divided  into  forty-eight  sections.  (4)  Aiya  or 
Aiyahat,  into  which  he  who  enters  has  overcome  or  de- 
stroyed all  evil  desires.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  sec- 
tions. Those  who  have  entered  into  any  of  the  paths 
can  discern  the  thoughts  of  all  in  the  same  or  preceding 
paths.  Each  path  is  divided  into  two  grades:  (cf)  the 
perception  of  the  path;  (b)  its  fruition  or  enjoyment. 
The  mode  in  which  Nirv&na,  or  the  destraction  of  all 
the  elements  of  exbtence,  may  be  reached  is  thus  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Spence  Haidy  in  his  Eastern  Monackitm : 
**  The  unwise  being  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state 
of  purity,  or  who  is  subject  to  future  birth,  overcome  by 
the  excess  of  evil  desire,  rejoices  in  the  organs  of  sense, 
ayatana,  and  their  relative  objects,  and  commends  them. 
The  ayatanas  therefore  become  to  him  like  a  rapid 
stream  to  carry  him  onward  towards  the  sea  of  repeated 
existence;  they  are  not  released  from  old  age,  decay, 
death,  sorrow,  etc.  But  the  being  who  Is  purified,  per- 
ceiving the  evUs  arising  firom  the  sensual  organs  and 
their  relative  objects,  does  not  rejoice  therein,  nor  doeft 
he  commend  them,  or  allow  himself  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  them.  By  the  destruction  of  the  108  modes  of  evil 
desire  he  has  released  himself  from  birth,  as  from  the 
jaws  of  an  alligator;  he  has  overcome  all  attachment 
to  outward  objects ;  he  does  not  regard  the  unauthorised 
precepts,  nor  is  he  a  sceptic;  and  he  knows  that  there 
is  DO  ego,  no  selfl  By  overcoming  these  four  errors  he 
has  released  himself  from  the  cleaving  to  existing  ob^ 
jects.  By  the  destraction  of  the  cleaving  to  existing 
objects  he  is  released  from  birth,  whether  as  a  brahma, 
man,  or  any  other  being.  By  the  destraction  of  birth 
he  is  released  from  old  age,  decay,  death,  sorrow,  etc 
All  the  afflictions  connected  with  the  repetition  of  ex- 
istence are  overcome.  Thus  all  the  principles  of  exist- 
ence are  annihilated,  and  that  annihilation  is  Nirvana." 

''Although  this  is  the  orthodox  view  of  Nirv&na,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine,  it  u  necessary 
to  point  out  two  categories  of  different  views  which 
have  obscured  the  original  idea  of  Nirvftna,  and  even 
induced  some  modem  writers  to  believe  that  the  final 
beatitude  of  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  soul.  The 
first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
heterodox  views^  is  that  which  confounds  with  Nir- 
vana the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at 
that  end,  and  therefore  assumes  that  Nir\'&na  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  thought,  or  the  cessation,  to  thought,  of  all 
difference  between  subject  and  object,  virtue  and  vice, 
etc,  or  certain  speculations  on  a  creative  cause,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  universe,  and  so  op.  All  these  views 
Buddha  himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lari' 
kavaidrat  which  relates  his  discourse  on  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Nirvana  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mah&mati. 
The  erroneonsness  of  these  views  is  obviously  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  mind,  even  though  in  a  state  of  un- 
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contcioosnesBras  when  ceasing  to  think,  or  wben  i^piBca- 
ladng,  is  still  within  the  pale  of  existence.  Thus,  to 
obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that  such  a  state  is  the 
real  Kirv&na,  Buddhistic  works  stimetiines  use  the  tenn 
NirupaHhit  eaha  NvrvStnOy  or  "  the  Nirvana  without  a 
remainder  of  subetratam"  (L  e.  without  a  rest  of  exist- 
ence)! in  contradistinction  to  the  **  Nirv&na  with  a  re- 
.mahider  ;**  meaning  by  the  latter  expression  that  condi- 
tion of  a  saint  which^in  consequence  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  austeritiesy  immediately  preoedea  hi»  real  Nir- 
v&na,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,,  he  is  stiU  an  occupant 
of  the  material  world.  The  second  catejeory  of  heter- 
odox views  on  the  Nirvana  i»  that  which,  though 
acknowledging  in  principle  the  original  notion  of 
Buddhistic  salvation,  sepresents,  as  it  were,  a  compro- 
mise with  the  popuUif  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  Buddhism,  when  this  religion,  in  extending 
its  conqoesta  over  Asia,,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which 
abhorred  the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  uoin- 
promise  coincides  with  the  creation  of  a  Buddhistic 
pantheonyand  with  the  distribution  of  Buddhist  saints 
iitto  three  classes,  each  of  which  haa  ita  own  NirvAna; 
that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  consisting  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  years,  at  the  end  of  which,,  however,  these  saints 
are  bom  again ;  while  the  absoiuto  Nifv&na  is  reserved 
for  the  highest  clasa  of  saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  sal- 
vation is  then  spoken  of  either  simply  as  NirvAta,  or 
the  lowest;  or  as  Panmrvatutrtha  middle ;  or  as  MaMt" 
parifdrediui,  or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul;  and 
as  those  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  Nir- 
v&na  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior  classes 
•f  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,,  their  condi- 
tion of  Nirr  Ana  i*  assimilated  to  that  stato  of  more  or 
less  material  happiness  which  is  also  heki  out  to  the 
Brahmanioal  Huidil  before  he  is  completely  absorbed 
into  Brahman*  When,  in  it»  last  stage.  Buddhism  is 
driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  A(li,or  primitive  Buddha, 
as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  Nirv&na,  then  meaning 
the  absorption  into  him,  ceases  to  have  any  real  affin- 
ity with  the  original  Buddhistic  term**  (Chambers). 

The  word  itself,  as  we  have  seen  above,  means  nothing 
more  111  »r  lesa  than  exttnction  or  blowing  out.  And  however 
much  Max  Muller  may  argue  against  this  term  as  giv- 
ing expression  to  Buddba'a  own  gospel,  the  oldest  liter- 
ature of  Buddhism  will  scascely  suffer  us  to  doubt  that 
Gautama  intended  in  it»  use  to  express  absohite  cnnitM- 
laiiony  the  destruction  of  all  elements  which  constitute 
existence.  The  learned  Bumouf  (Hitt.  du  BuddJdtmff 
p.  dB&)  takes  this  ground  understandingiy,  and  there  is 
none  better  competent  to  judge  in  this  question  than  he 
is;  yet  MuUer  comes  forward  anil,  in  approving  this 
statement,  impeaches  its  accuracy  by  stating  that  the 
Buddhistic  literature  truly  teaches  such  a  doctrine,  but 
that  aa  Christ's  sayings  must  be  held  distinct  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  (which  we  who  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  can  hardly  understand),  so 
the  9D8pel  of  Buddhism  must  be  examined  apart  from 
the  personal  utterances  of  Gautema,  who  MlUler  insists 
never  teught  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  because  **a 
religion  haa  never  been  founded  by  sach  teaching," 
and  because,  tooy  a  man  like  Buddha,  who  knew  man- 
kind (?),  mutt  have  known  (!)  that  he  could  not  with 
such  weapona  overturn  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahmaiis.** 
He  therefore  concludes  thus:  *^ Either  we  must  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Buddha  teught  his  disci- 
ples two  diametrically  opposed  doctrines  on  Nirvana — 
an  exoteric  and  esoteric  one— er  we  roust  allow  that 
view  of  NirvAna  to  have  been  the  original  view  of  the 
founder  of  this  nurvellous  religion  which  corresponds 
best  with  the  sinnple,  clear,  and  practical  character  of 
Buddha.**  *•  A  very  fofty  roorality"— the  Nutitm  (N.  Y. 
Feb.  16, 1872)  well  answers  to  this  statement  of  MQller— 
*'does  not  necessarily  imply  conventionally  proper  meta- 
physical opinions,  nor  is  the  greatest  charity  inconsist- 
ent with  the  logical  carrying  on  of  one's  investigations 
for  their  own  sake;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  religious 
teachers,  of  all  men,  ihpuld  seek  to  extend  their  influ- 


ence nther  by  what  they  consider  to  be  the  truth  than 
by  what  might  be  especially  useful  as  a  *  powerful 
weapon.*  The  last  remark  sounds  strange  as  coming 
fn>m  one  who  has  studied  Buddhism,  and  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  his  own  words  on  p.  248,  where  he  shows 
how  in  their  belief  they  escaped,  by  means  of  Nirvana, 
transmigration  and  the  misery  of  living."  We  might 
add,  this  sounds  as  if  Buddha,  like  MuUer,  had  enjoyed 
the  high  plane  of  Christian  ethics,  and  could  have  been 
expectedtocomprehendthewantsof  humanity  as  we  now 
understand  them,  with  the  light  afforded  by  Jesus  the 
Christ's  teachings  and  labors.  Surely  Buddha  would 
do  for  the  Messiah  of  the  world  if  be  could  have  done 
and  taught  as  Max  M tiller  would  have  us  believe.  The 
truth  is  he  was  simply  a  philosopher,  and  fed  humanity 
not  upon  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  empty  Noikmgi  a 
philosophical  my  th,such  as  Strauss  attempted  in  the  19th 
century,  but  with  different  motives.  In  his  still  more 
recent  publication,  as  translator  of  the  Dkammapada,  or 
^  Path  of  Virtue,"  Muller  returns  to  the  argument  iu 
favor  of  Gautama's  teachings  of  a  hereafter  aa  follows : 

"1.  That  thongh  the  Abhidhamma  Piuka  favore  the 
negative  view,  the  sfflrmalive  may  easily  be  proved  from 
the  Sotta  and  Vinsys,  and  especially  A*t>ro  the  Dbamins- 
imda.  %.  That  the  Abhidhamma  is  of  no  sothority,  and 
contains  the  notion, not  of  Baddh8,bDt  of  bis  ftillowers. 
a.  That  it  is  stated  thst  Buddha  saw  his  disciples  after 
Attaining  Ninr4na,and  even  sfter  deiub ;  HOd  that  there- 
fore Nirvina  fs  not  extinction  of  existence.  4.  That  the 
expressions  aned  for  NIrvAna  in  the  Dhammapadti  convoy 
H  e«n«e  of  r«»t,  Immortalitv,  eternity,  etc.,  and  therefuns 
Nirvana  does  not  mean  nihilism.** 

This  statement  of  his  case,  which  is  a  more  oonsiatent 
one,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  by 
D'Alwis  {Review  of  Max  MOUer't  Dhammapada,  Cey- 
ion,  1871),  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
an  Orientalist  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  result  ia  iu 
complete  refutation.  In  the  first  place  D'Alwis  proves 
that  the  Abhidhamma  properly  belongs  to  the  discourses 
of  Buddha,  and  that  the  '*  three  baskets,"  as  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  code  are  called,  should  be  regarded  aa 
one  whole.  Moreover,  the  negative  side  of  the  que:*- 
tion  may  be  proved  finom  the  Sutta  and  Ylnaya,  aa 
well  as  from  the  Dhammapada;  for  **the  non-exisi- 
ence  of  an  absolute  Creator  and  of  a  soul  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirv&na;  anil 
therefore  there  could  be  no  condition  of  the  soul  after 
the  final  *  destruction  of  the  elements  and  the  germs 
of  existence,'  or  Nirvana."  The  third  point,  he  shows, 
rests  only  <»)  legendary  tales,  and  is  in  direct  oontnidie- 
tion  to  the  canon  which  professor  Muller  himself  says 
must  be  our  only  authority.  The  fourth  point  he  dis- 
proves at  some  length  by  showing  the  difficulty  in- 
herent in  all  the  attempted  definitions  of  Nirvana,  the 
inaccuracy  of  Max  MUller's  interpretations,  and  thai 
the  expressions  used  in  the  Dhammapada,  when  taken 
with  the  other  admitted  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  <io 
clearly  prove  that  Nin'&na  meant  mkHism,  See  Mttller, 
T^ectures  on  the  Science  ofReHgumy  p.  I  sq.,  181  sq.;  id. 
Chips  from  a  Grmum  Worhihop,  i,  213,  227  sq.,  24a, 
276  sq. ;  Moffat,  Compar,  Hist,  of  Religions^  pL  ii,  p. 
229  sq.;  Bumouf,  as  cited  above;  Eitel,  Thrte  Lectures 
on  Buddhism  (Hong  Kong,  1871,  8vo),  especially  p.  21 
sq. ;  Hanlwick,  Christ  ctnd  other  Masters^  i,  288  sq. ; 
Cont  Rev,  Jan.  1868,  p.  81 ;  and  the  literature  quoted 
under  Buddhism  and  Lamaism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ni'flsn  (Heh.  Nis(m%  *)D*^9,  from  netx,  ^3,  ajlower, 
or  as  Gesenins  and  Fttrst  think,  after  Benfey,  from  the 
Persian  my,  new),  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  sacred 
year,  called  Abib  in  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  it  is 
substituted  only  in  the  time  of  the  Captivity  (Neh.  ii, 
1 ;  Esth.  iii,  7 :  Sept.  ^eurdv,  but  most  copies  omit  in 
Esth.).  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  Jews  fasted 
for  the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x,  1^). 
On  the  tenth  day  was  observed  a  fast  for  the  death  of 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and  every  one  provided 
himself  with  a  lamb  for  the  Passover.  On  thia  day 
the  Israelites  passed  over  the  Jordan,  under  the  oon- 
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4aet  of  Joahna.  On  the  foorteeoth  day,  in  the  even- 
ing, thej  ncrifloed  tbe  Paschal  lamb;  and  the  day  fol- 
fewing',  being  the  Alteenth,  the  Paawver  waa  celebrated 
(Exod.  ziii,  18).  The  Aidatic  Church,  when  appoint- 
ing tbe  Paacbal  obeervanoe,  therefore  selected  the  four- 
teenth of  Nlaan.  She  eoold  asaociate  no  other  date 
with  TO  irairxtL,  The  obserrance  of  this  fonttcenth 
day  of  Che  month  by  the  Christians  of  Asia  gave  tIm 
fartheroiore  to  the  term  (ttw^ndeamwtB  (q.  v.);  but 
the  obaervanee,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  in 
oDasmeaBOfatloo  of  the  death,  not  of  tbe  bst  supper,  of 
JesosL  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nlsan  the  Hebrews 
offered  the  sheaf  of  the  ears  of  barley,  aa  the  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  of  that  year  (Lev.  zxiii,  9).  The  twen- 
ty-Orst  day  waa  the  octave  of  the  Passover.  On  the 
Kwenty-eizth  day  they  fasted  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  on  this  day  they  began  their  prayers  to 
obtain  the  rains  of  the  spring.  Lastly,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  they  called  to  mind  the  fall  of  the  waUs  of  Jeri- 
cho.    See  MoMTU. 

Kisbet,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  diWne,  noted  as  a 
Kblical  atudent  and  as  an  Orientaiiat,  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  century  as  pastor  at  Irvine — a 
town  which  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
pMtoral  labors  of  other  Scotch  expositors,  such  as  Dick- 
tun  and  Uutcheson.  Nisbet  died  about  1690.  He  pub- 
lished in  1658  A  Brief  ExpotUion  of  the  Fir§t  and  Sec- 
ond EpittkM  Geneml  of  Peter,  **  Succinct  and  senten- 
tious in  its  character,  it  is  at  the  same  time  solid  and 
ttsrfuL**  In  1694  a  posthumous  work  appeared  under 
the  title.  A*  Expodtum,  with  Practical  ObtervaHong 
wpon  the  Book  qf  Ecdeeiastu.  The  latter  is  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  hb  works,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
wUationf  being  lucid  and  judicious.  The  argument  of 
each  chapter  is  drawn  up  at  length  and  with  some  care. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
more  important  Hebrew  terms  used  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ter. Uia  whole  tone  is  devout  and  practical,  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  one  who,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation prefixed  to  it  by  Ralph  Rogers  and  J.  Spaul- 
ding,  **'  by  assiduous  study  of  the  Scriptures,  did  so  trav- 
ail in  birth  towards  the  forming  of  Christ  in  his  hearers 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  childbearing  to 
Chriat." 

Nisbet,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian  di- 
vine and  educator,  was  bom  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
Jan.  21, 1786w  His  fathers  worldly  circumstances  were 
so  straitened  that  he  was  barely  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  Chailes  for  college;  but  the  youth  sur- 
mounted all  dilBculties,  and  finidly  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1752,  supporting  himself  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family.  After  leaving  tbe 
university  he  passed  to  the  divinity  hall,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years,  depending  for  a  living  upon  bis  oon- 
tributioiia  to  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
waa  lioenaed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  presbytery  of 
Edinbcngta  on  Sept.  24, 1760,  and  was  made  pastor  of  a 
Church  in  the  Gorbais  of  Glasgow;  but  after  remain- 
ing there  two  years  he  received  a  call  from  Montrose, 
which  be  thought  proper  to  accept.  He  was  ordained 
on  May  17,  1764,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  within 
whose  bounds  the  Church  of  which  he  became  pastor 
WM  ntoated.  He  was  settled  as  a  co-pastor  with  the 
Rev.  John  Cooper;  but  the  senior  pastor  was  so  old  and 
infirm  that  neariy  all  the  labor  devolved  upon  the  junior 
eoneagne.  Ncsbet  engaged  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity 
in  his  work,  and  very  soon  intrenched  himself  in  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  his  large  and  intelligent 
congregation.  Aa  a  divine  he  sided  with  the  orthodox 
bwly  of  Scotch  Presbyterians — by  no  means  a  popular 
dass ;  yet  he  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of  his  as- 
Mciatea,  and  counted  many  friends  even  among  the 
Moderatea  (q.  v.).  In  April,  1784,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  chosen 
prcftident  of  the  newly  founded  Dickinson  College,  at 
Cariisie,  Fa.,  and  reached  Philadelphia  with  his  family 
on  June  9, 1785*    Almost  immediately  after  he  had  en- 


tered on  the  duties  of  his  oflke,  both  hinsself  and  sev- 
end  of  his  familv  were  attacked  bv  a  fever,  which  threat- 
ened  for  some  time  a  fatal  termination,  Tbe  doctor 
finally  resolved  to  return  to  bis  native  country,  and 
the  trustees  eonaented  with  great  regret  and  reluctance 
to  aooept  his  resignation  of  the  office.  As  the  season 
was  nnfavorable  for  crossing  the  6cean,  he  determine<l 
to  delay  hia  voyage  till  spring ;  and  before  that  time  he 
had  so  far  recovered  his  health  and  spirits  that  he  was' 
not  unwilling  to  return  to  the  presidential  chair.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  May  10, 1786,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
again  to  the  oflSoe,  and  he  resumed  his  labors  with  great 
ahaarity.  He  immediately  oommenoed  four  different 
courses  <tf  lectures :  one  on  logic ;  another  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind ;  a  third  on  moral  philosophy ;  and 
a  fourth  on  belle^lettres,  including  a  view  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal Latin  and  Greek  classics.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
delivered  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  systematic  theology, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  students  who  had  in  view 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  be  shared  equally  with  Dr. 
Davidson  the  labor  of  supplying  tbe  pulpit  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Carlisle.  Dr.  Nubet  died  Jan.  18, 
1804.  He  was  remarkable  for  integrity,  simphciry, 
frankness,  and  disinterestedness.  His  mind  was  of  a 
very  superior  order;  his  facility  in  acquiring  almost 
unparalleled;  bis  memory  suffered  nothing  to  escape 
from  it;  his  wit  was  alike  effective  and  inexhaustible. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  logically 
and  perspicuously  presented;  but  his  manner  was  not 
specially  attractive.  He  had  great  individuality,  aud 
his  character,  in  all  its  peculiarities,  is  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced.  Dr.  Nisbet's  posthumous  works  were  pub- 
lished about  1806,  and  his  Memoirtf  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 
appeared  in  1840.  See  Duyckinckt  Enqfdop.  of  Amer. 
Lit.  ii,  59;  N.  Y.  Obaerver,  Sept  27, 1866.     (J.  H.W.) 

Niaibia  is  the  name  of  the  place  in  Mesopotamia 
in  which  the  most  noted  of  the  Kestorian  schools  hsM 
been  located.  It  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  school  of 
Edessa,  where  Nestorianism  found  its  first-fruits.  Wo 
have  already  referred  to  both  these  schools  in  the  arti- 
cle Nestoriamibm  (q.  v.).  Those  seeking  further  infor- 
mation will  do  well  to  consult  Assemani,  BibL  VaL  torn, 
iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  428,  927;  ch.  zv  is  devoted  to  similar  in- 
sdtutions. 

Niamea,  Council  of  (jConcilittm  Ktmau»(n»e\  (1) 
was  held  in  July,  1096,  by  pope  Urban  II,  who  presided, 
assisted  by  four  cardinals  and  several  bishops.  Six- 
teen canons  were  published,  being  for  the  roost  part  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  which  the 
pope  confirmed  in  all  subsequent  councils.  Of  these 
canon  2  is  directed  against  those  who  assert  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  monks  to  exercise  sacerdotal  functions. 
Canon  12  forbids  the  marriage  of  little  girls  (puelluls) 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  Mansi  declares  that  the 
matter  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Satuminus  at  Toulouse,  wh(» 
claimed  the  fourth  part  of  the  oblations  made  in  that 
church,  which  canonically  belonged  to  the  bishop,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  bishop  Isame,  was  discussed  in  this 
council ;  no  decision  was  pronounced  in  the  synod,  but 
subsequently  Urban  II  compelled  Isame  to  give  way. 
Moreover,  in  this  council  king  Philip,  after  having 
promised  to  quit  Bertrade,  was  absolved. 

(2)  Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  about 
the  year  1284.  By  this  body  a  long  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  relating  to  baptism,  penance,  the  eucharist, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  reverence  due  to  churches, 
alienation  of  Church  property,  the  conduct  of  the  cler- 
gy, wills,  burials,  tithes,  marriages,  excommunications 
and  interdictii,  perjury,  the  Jews,  and  other  matters. 
This  is  spoken  of  by  ecclesiastics  as  only  a  diocesan 
synod.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  x,  604;  Landon,  Man.  of 
Councils,  s.  V. 

Nia'rooh  (Heb.  Nitroh',  Tf  ^03,  nsually  referred  to 
the  root  *^1Z33,  eagte^  with  Persian  ending  dcA  or  6ch,  in- 
tensive, L  q.  great  eagle ;  but,  according  to  Bohlen,  per- 
haps a  Sanscrit  word,  from  iiw,  ''night,"  and  ro'ftt, 
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••^gltt,'ln.lUltgli*<ifmglU,Lt.a»moim  [>M  GeMD. 
Tietaw.  p.  S9t];  Sept.  Hiirpax,  S  King*  zix,  £7; 
Vaaapax,  Im.  xxirii,  SB;  v.  r.  Mtntpax,  'Boipdy, 
'A«ap«x)>  '"'  '*^  wonhipped  by  Uia  A«7Tiwi^  in 
wbow  umple  ttemachnib  via  Kocibipping  when 
.«««m«ijil  by  bii  Km,  Admninelecli  uid  Shama 
Kiii({«  III,  87 1  laa.  xxxvii,  SB).  Adopting  the  above 
Sbemitic  deriTMian'  of  the  unw,  Ur.  Layaid  hu  dis- 
mTf  r«d  an  cagln-beaded  Bgnn  Id  tin  ruim  of  Minendi 
(M  MimrAd),  whicb  he  >nppa*M  to  hava  been  cbc  A*- 
trrian  Nurocb;  and  one  quiu  aimilar  hai  nooe  '  ~ 
Jog  out  at  Kbonabad  (t/iaettk  cmd  iU  Akw 
848;  S'intvdt  <md  if  P<Uaai$,  p.  119  K|.>.    A  Zc 


Mlarocb  (from  tbe  nortb-wsil  palace,  Nlmrtd). 
trian  oracle  ipeiki  of  God  "  at  he  that  baa  the  bead  of 
[be  bawk."  But  there  are  many  great  if  not  iuMipec- 
■ble  difficultiee  io  the  way.  The  name  Nurnch  ii  not 
found  on  any  of  the  inuriptioni;  and  rut  hu  not  in 
Aaiyrian  the  meaning  which  it  faaa  in  Hehicv.  Ho 
name  of  any  god  on  the  Kulptureaat  all  reeemblea  Ni>- 
rocb,  and  the  hawk-headed  Itgure  ii  more,  a*  profettor 
Rawiinaon  layii,  "«n  attendant  geniug  than  a  god" 
(four  Grtat  Empirtt,  ii,  263).  Sir  Henry  RawlinMn 
even  affirms  that  "AMhur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  wonbipping" 
(fftntdm.  i,  486);  while  Layard  tbinka  that  the  king 
may  have  been  ilaiu  in  a  temple  of  thia  god,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  eeeing  the  hiwk'headed  figure  ao  fre- 
quently sculptured  in  connection  with  him,  believed  it 
(o  be  the  presiding  divinity  (jVhkhA  and  Bt^iim,  p. 
637).  The  Jewiih  rabbins  pretend  that  Niaroch  was 
an  idol  formed  from  one  of  the  boards  of  Noah's  ark 
(Rashi  on  Isa.  xxxvii;  Kimchi  on  2  Kings  xix); 
while  others  auppnae  it  was  an  image  of  the  dove 
which  Noah  sent  out  from  the  ark  (Gen.  viii,  H),  and 
have  sought  confirmation  in  Lucian's  atatement  {De 
JovB  Trag.  c  42)  that  the  Aasyiians  sacrifii»d  to  the 
dove.  Many  otber  theories  are  noticed  in  Iken'a  Dit- 
trU  it  Nitnch,  /dob  A-gr.  (Brem.  1747).  See  alao 
Ideler,  Uiypnag  d.  Stenmanttn,  p.  116 ;  Cieuzer,  S^Ynboi. 
i,  723  sq.  Selden  oonfessea  bis  ignorance  of  the  deity 
denoted  by  tbia  lume  (De  D'li  Syrit,  aynt.  ii,  c  10); 
hut  Beyer,  in  his  AddUamaila  (p.  823-326),  has  col- 
lected several  conjectures  (see  Kulenkamp,  De  NitrwA 
tdolo  Aasriorma,  Horn.  1747).  One  is  men^oned  aa 
more  probaUe  by  Winer  {Rtaiw.  *.  v.),  that  it  was  the 


Ligion  a  lymbcd  of  OrmiiBd,  Parkhont,  deriving  the 
wad  from  the  Chaldee  root  TfnB,'ainiit  (which  occors 
in  Dan.  vi  in  the  fonn  M^S^B,  tardaufgA,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V,  "  prendenta"),  eonjectuiee  that  Nia- 
roeh  may  be  the  imperiouation  of  the  aolar  fire,  and 
snbaUDIially  identical  with  Holecb  and  Milcom,  which 
an  both  derived  fnim  a  root  aimilar  in  meaning  la 
mrak,  Joaephus  has  a  curious  variation.  He  says 
(j4at.  X,  1,  A)  that  Sennacherib  was  buried  in  hia  ows 
tem|de,  called  A  ratee  (Jv  ry  liiif  va^  'Apdinqi  Xi^o^t- 
vfi).  It  may  be  infcTOd  from  these  variooa  renderings 
thatttte  Hebrew  name  has  been  in  tome  way  conapted, 
and  that  the  initial  omonant  A^or  if  ia  a  oorruption. 
In  that  case  the  rsal  name  is  something  like  Aasrach 
ot  Assar  (Niebuhr,  Getck.  Amr,  p.  181 ;  Bfandia,  Hu- 
lotitA.  Gtumm,  p.  lOfi).  This  would  U  once  aranect 
the  name  with  As^nr,  the  deiOed  patriarch  and  head 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  Co  whom  belong  aa  emblems 
the  winged  drcle  and  the  sacred  tree,  and  who  is  usnal- 
Ivcaliedby  hia  wonhippen''ABahDr,  my  lord."  It  haa 
been  Ibougbt  that  the  reading  Nisnxh  has  ar —  ' — 


phonetic  rign  the  determinative   ^^If 
ually  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a   >^|  > 


which  is  usually 
god. 

Nlaael,  Johamm  Gbobo,  a  noted  Kblieal  acbolar, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  but  settled  in  Htriland, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  piuaecution  of  Oriental 
learning.  He  prepared  and  printed  at  his  own  expense 
and  with  his  own  types  an  edition  of  the  Hehiew  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  1659,  and  again  in  1662,  with  the 
title,  Sacra  Biblia  Urhraica  a  oplimii  rdUiombia  diii- 
gatter  aprttta,  ft  forma,  IHtrit,  vfrmamque  dutncfioae 
commatdata  (Ltigd:  BaU  Bvo).  The  MCund  edition  has 
a  preface  signed  hy  Heidan,  Cocceius,  and  Hoombeck, 
in  which  the  work  ia  oummended  in  vei^'  high  terms. 
Few  more  beautifully  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  appeared;  and  it  presents  with  grcal 
accuracy  the  text  of  the  beet  editions.  NisaeTs  BHIui 
haa  slso  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  MegiUoth  be- 
tween the  Torab  aod  the  Nebiim  Risbonira,  as  in  the 
Bomberg  Bibles.  The  text  is  divided  into  verves,  with 
I^tin  headings  to  the  chapters.  Nissel  edited  also  tome 
portions  of  the  Scripturea  in  Kthiopic,  but  not,  it  Is  said* 
very  accurately. 

HUalni  BEN-JacoB  Bsn-NisaiH  (Kalal  CiamaJ), 
rabbi  of  note  tor  his  Tslmudical  knowledge,  was  bora 
about  960.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kajs  Uaon  at  Sara,  and 
afkrwatda  became  himself  the  teacher  of  the  mned 
Alfasi.  ti'iKam  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbin- 
of  Kairwan,  where  be  died  in  IMO.  He  wmte 
Txis^nn  "^btFjQ  bti  nn^qn  b,  a  key  w  difficult 

points  in  the  Talmud.  It  was  ptobald/  originally 
written  in  Arabic,  ■nee  in  ita  Hebrew  translation  a 
good  many  Arabic  words  are  retwned.  It  was  lauly 
publiahed  firam  a  very  andent  H3.  by  J.  Giddeathal, 
with  short  scholia,  entitled  3p7^  IKS  (Tienoa,  IS47): 
-b'Tlin  ^1^1  Q,  a  long  penitential  prayer,  which  ia  yet 
I  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Spanish  Jews ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian  hy  D.  Atcarelli  (Tenioe,  IGIO),  and 
into  Spanish  by  D.  1^  de  Barrios,  under  the  title  I>iat 
(1686)i_n'tid»  b,  a  collection  of  stoiiM 
(Fenara,  1667,  and  often  nnce).  Some  other  works  of 
his  are  still  in  HS.  See  Funt,  BSiLJwL  iii,  S5  >q.; 
De  Boeai,  Dizimario  ttorioo  degli  mlori  JSati  (GemiaD 
traosL  bv  Hamberger),  s.  v.;  Wolf,  Biil.  tfeir.  iii,  801, 
No.  1613  £,-  Schorr,  in  Geiger's  Wiaauei^L  Zeil- 
K*rift,  V,  431-46  (GiUnbetg,  1644);  »ankel's  Zeil- 
scArj/t,  1867,  p.  809 ;  Rapaport,  BiogngAg  a/JVuoM  ie». 
Jacob,  and  history  of  his  works  in  BiHan  ka-luim, 
1831;  Ltaiau,  ZeU  da  R.JiJnb  bat-Maim  u.t.  aoJmtt 
da  Rabbam  Nimim  in  the  Z.  £.  d.  Or.  1846,  c  3,  4. 

(a  P.) 
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Kterim  BOhSKUEmt  bbm-Nimdc  (GenmXf  so 
aUed  fiom  his  lutive  plaosy  Gesona,  in  Barceloiia), 
one  of  the  best  Talmadic  scboUyn  of  his  tims^  flourished 
about  1340-1880,88  chief  rabbi  of  BMcekHw.  He  also 
practieed  medianei  and  knew  something  of  astronomy; 
b«it  he  opposed  Jewish  mystidsm,  and  even  critieiaed 
K.  Naehmanides  (q.  v.)  for  having  spent  so  much  time 
iu  the  study  of  the  Kahhakh.  He  wrote  Aimotatkm 
on  K.  Isaac  Aliasi  under  the  title  nia^rtn  b  ^9  'b 
7|^  "^n^,  which  are  generally  to  be  firand  in  Alfan*s 
Jlaladoik  (Constantinople,  1509 ;  Venice,  1521-23,  etc. ; 
PriMfaL  1886-40)  >-Legal  Beeuiotu,  vSz^XinA  nibxi^ 
(Rome,  1 545 ;  Cremona,  1586 ;  Salonik,  1758,  etc),  which 
are  dated  1349  and  1874  z^Elncidations  of  the  Talmud, 
or  novdlas,  called  Q**lS^^n,  some  of  which  have  been 
edited,  while  others  are  yet  in  ]!&:— Twdve  homilies 
(ni^d'H^)  on  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  (Venice,  1596; 

Ftig.  1812).  He  is  abo  said  to  have  written  a  com- 
meniaiy  on  the  Pentateuch.  See  Furst,  BibL  JtuL  iii, 
37, 38 ;  De  Boaa,  DizUmario  ttorico  degli  autori  Ebrei  e 
delU  lore  opere  (German  tnnsL),  p.  118,  114;  Grtttz, 
Gexk.  d,  Jmden,  vii,  888,  895,  896;  vui,  84,  87;  Jost, 
Gesek^  dL  JitdemtJL  a.  t.  Sektm,  iii,  87 ;  Lindo,  History  of 
the  Jew  m  Spam,  pw  159;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  299; 
Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Heb,  Literal,  p.  267 ;  Cassel,  Leit- 
fadenfirjad.  Getch.  «.  Liieratur,  p.  78.     (&  P.) 

ntlud  OP  Arbkla,  a  Jewish  savant,  flourished  first 
ss  a  coOeagne  of  Joshua  ben-Perachia,  and  later  as  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  ((ram  B.a  140-110) ;  but 
beyond  his  recorded  maxim  {Pirhe  AboUi^  i,  7),  ^  Dis- 
tance thyself  from  an  evil  neighbor ;  attach  not  th3'8elf 
to  a  wicked  man;  and  do  not  think  thyself  exempt 
from  punishment,"  we  know  nothing  of  his  works  or 
words.  See  for  the  limited  information  extant,  Frsn- 
kel,  HodegeOca  m  if tfc&aam,  p.  88  sq.  (Leipsic,  1859) ; 
Gratz,  GeeA,  d,  Juden,  Hi,  88  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judentk, 
v.«.  Sdtten,  i,  282;  fidersheim,  Hietiny  of  the  Jewish 
Xatiom,  p.  12a     (&  P.) 

Nithardv  a  French  antiquarian,  noted  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  9th  century,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Angilbert,  chaplain  of  the  palace,  abbot  of  St.  Riquier, 
etc^  and  of  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne. 
After  his  lather's  death  Nithaid  succeeded  him  in  the 
capacity  of  governor  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  helped  Charles  the  Bald  to  resist  the  at^ 
tacks  of  his  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Louis.  Nithard 
vainly  sought  to  restore  peace  between  them,  every 
treaty  being  broken  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  then 
left  the  court  and  went  into  retirement,  where  he  died, 
aooordiog  to  Petau,  in  858.  The  manner  in  which  he 
spent  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  is  unknown,  Petau 
and  Baluae  state  that  he  withdrew  into  the  abbey  of 
Pnim,  where  he  was  received  by  abbot  Mareward ;  this, 
however,  is  oontiadicted  by  Mabillon.  HariuUe,  histo- 
rian of  St.  Riquier,  states  that  he  became  abbot  of  that 
ooovenL  The  authors  of  the  HisL  Litter,  de  la  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  daim  that  he  was  neither  a  monk 
nor  an  abbot,  for  in  exhuming  his  body  it  was  proved 
that  be  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battie.  Tet  we 
must  remember  that  at  that  time  most  abbots  were  at 
the  same  time  counts,  dukes,  etc^  and  often  better  sol- 
dien  thnn  monks ;  the  authors  of  the  GalUa  Christiana 
grant  therefore  a  place  to  Nithaid  among  the  abbots  of 
!H.  Riquier.  Ntthard  is  especially  known  for  his  work 
entitled,  IM  dismnUombus  fiiorum  iMdovid  PO,  repeat- 
edly published,  as  by  Pens,  under  the  title  of  Historian 
rum,  Sbri  «r,  and  voL  vii  of  the  RecueU  des  Historiens 
des  Ga»deM»  The  work  is  of  great  historical  value,  the 
writer  having  been  an  eye-witness  and  often  an  actor 
m  the  events  he  describes^  See  Vila  Nithardi  a  Petavio, 
Hecmea  des  Hist,  des  Gaules,  voL  vii;  Hist.  Littir.  de  la 
France^v,  204;  Gallia  Christ,  x,  coL  1246;  Pertz,ifon. 
Ger.  Hist,  ii,  649-^72;  Scholle,  />e  Lotharii  I  imp.  cum 
fratrOus  de  monorchia  fcuio  certanUne  (BeroL  1855); 
r,  Deutsche  GeschichtsehreHber,  p.  41-48;  Bfthr, 


GeadL  dL  JUfai.  LUerattir  tm  KaroL  Zeitaker,  p.  224  sq^^ 
Gfrorer,  Gesch.  d,ost»  u.  westfrSmk,  Karoling.  i,  89,  51, 
62.~Hei»>g,Aea^ii:iMyi){(9i4Uie,x,886;  Hoefer,  iVoitv. 
^•0^.  Ginsrale,  zzzviu,  98.    (J.N. P.) 

Nithing  (^<amous)y  a  most  insulting  epithet,  an- 
eientiy  used  in  Denmark  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  There  was  a  peculiar  way  of  ap- 
plying it,  however,  which  greatly  aggravated  its  viru- 
lence, and  gave  the  aggrieved  party  the  right  to  seek 
redress  by  an  action  at  law.  This  was  by  setting  up 
what  was  called  a  nithing-post  or  nithing-stake,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Blackwell  in  his  valuable  edi- 
tH>n  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities:  **A  mere  hazel 
twig  stnck  in  the  ground  by  a  person  who  at  the  sam^ 
time  made  use  of  some  opprobrious  epithet,  either 
against  an  individoal  or  a  community,  was  quite  suffi* 
cient  to  come  under  the  legal  definition  of  a  nithing- 
post.  Several  superstitious  practices  were,  however, 
commonly  observed  on  the  occasion,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  impart  to  the  nithing-post  the  power  of  work* 
ing  evil  ouxthe  party  it  was  directed  against,  and  more 
especially  to  make  any  injuries  done  to  the  person  erect* 
ing  it  recoil  on  those  by  whom  they  bad  been  perpe- 
trated. A  pole  with  a  horse's  head,  recentiy  cut  off, 
stuck  on  it,  was  considered  to  form  a  nithing-post  of 
peculiar  efiScacy.  Thus  when  Eigil,  a  celebrated  Ice- 
landic skald  of  the  9th  century,  was  iMinished  from  Nor* 
wsy,  we  are  told  that  he  took  a  stake,  fixed  a  horse's 
head  upon  it,  and,  as  he  drove  it  into  the  ground, 
said, '  I  here  set  up  a  nithing-stake,  and  turn  this  my 
banishment  against  king  Eirek  and  queen  GunhUda.' 
He  then  set  sail  for  Iceland,  with  the  firm  persussion 
thst  the  injuries  he  had  received  by  his  banishment 
would,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  charmed  nithing-post, 
recoil  on  the  royal  couple  they  had,  in  his  opinion,  pro- 
ceeded from.  Mention  is  freqoentiy  made  in  the  ssgas 
and  the  Icelandic  laws  of  this  singular  custom.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  in  the  Vatsndada  Saga  that  J5kul 
and  Thontein,  having  accepted  a  challenge  fti>m  Fin- 
bogi  and  BJoig,  went  to  the  plaoe  of  meeting  on  the 
day  and  hour  appointed.  Their  opponents,  however, 
remained  quietly  at  home,  deeming  that  a  violent  stomi 
which  happened  to  be  raging  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  their  non-appearance.  J5ku),  after  waiting  for  some 
time  on  the  ground,  thought  that  he  would  be  Justified 
in  setting  up  a  nithing-post  against  Finbogi,  or,  as 
would  now  be  said,  in  posting  him  for  a  cowaid.  He 
accordingly  fashioned  a  block  of  wood  into  the  rude  fig- 
ure of  a  human  head,  and  fixed  it  on  a  post  in  which  he 
cut  magical  runes.  He  then  killed  a  mare,  opened  her 
breast,  and  stuck  the  post  in  it,  with  the  carved  head 
turned  towards  Finbogi's  dwelling." 

Nitoefl  is  the  name  of  imaginary  dssmons  or  ffenU 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Molucca,  Aniboyna,  etc.,  con- 
sult on  every  affair  of  importance.  On  these  occasions 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  assemble,  and  then  they  sum- 
mon the  Nito  by  the  sound  of  a  little  consecrated  drum, 
while  some  of  the  company  light  up  several  wax  tapers. 
Aft»r  some  time  he  appears,  or,  rather,  one  of  the  as- 
sembly officiates  as  his  minister.  Before  they  enter  on 
the  consultation  he  is  invited  to  eat  and  drink.  After 
the  oracle  has  made  his  reply,  they  eat  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  provisions  prepared  for  him.  Besides  these 
public  entertainments,  there  are  also  private  ones.  In 
some  comer  of  the  house  they  light  up  wsx  tapers  in 
honor  of  the  Nito,  and  set  something  to  eat  before  him ; 
and  the  master  of  each  family,  it  is  said,  always  attaches 
great  valne  to  anything  that  has  been  consecrated  to 
their  Nito.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  superstitious 
ceremonies,  these  islanders  laugh  at  religion,  placing  it 
only  in  a  Ber\nle  fear  lest  some  misfortune  should  befall 
them  if  they  should  fail  in  their  obedience  and  respect 
to  the  Nito.     See  Brooghton,  Hist,  o/Religum,  s.  v. 

Nitre  pna,  m'ther^  from  ^n3,  to  tremble;  Sept 
dovftpopoVf  Prov.  XXV,  20;  virpov,  Jer.  ii,  22;  Artie 
Xirpov,  Flato^  Timteus,  60,  D),  a  word  occurring  in 
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Scripture  onl^  in  the  Cwd  [daces  abcire  rdeirtd  to,  when 
ibe  ■ubsunce  in  quewion  a  deaunbtd  aa  clIervcsciDK 
witb  vinegar,  sDcl  u  being  uMil  in  wuhins;  Deithei  of 
which  panioulart  applies  to  what  ii  Dow,  b;  a  miaap- 
pniprialion  of  ibis  ancient  name,  called  "  DiUB,"  and 
wbicb  ill  mcxlem  luage  means  the  aaltpetie  of  oam- 
roerce,but  they  both  apply  lo  tbe  nalFOn,  or  true  mtrum 
al  Che  ancient*.  Tbe  «milarity  of  the  names  which  ii 
obaervable  in  thia  ca>e  ia  regarded  by  Ueaeiuui  at  of 
great  weight  in  a  production  of  the  Eaat,  the  nama  ot 
which  (UHUlly  paned  with  tbe  article  iuelT  intA  Ureeoe. 
Both  Greek  and  Roman  writers  describe  sofron  by  the 
words  given  in  the  SepC  and  Vulg.  Jerome,  in  his 
nul«  oil  Pnv.  XTT,  W,  oonsiden  this  to  be  the  subauuice 
intended.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
nitnim  of  Ihe  ancients;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Beckmann,  who  (Uitl.  of  lacfMiora,  ii,  482, 
Bohn's  ed.}  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  and 
to  tbe  auchoriliea  mentioned  in  the  noIe&  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  droe  the  English  l«rm  tatrt  fint  came  to 
ba  used  for  >ulfp(<rr,  but  uur  tranalstoia  no  doubt  under- 
stood thereby  the  carbonate  uf  soda.  Tor  mtrt  is  so  used 
by  Holland  in  his  translation  of  Fliny  (xxxi,  10)  in 
coniradistinciion  to  lallptiTt,  which  he  givee  aa  the 
marginal  explanation  of  afhroritTitm.  The  word  ns- 
tktr  thus  might  be  more  properly  rendered  naTroii,  a 
■ubeuncc  totally  different  fnim  our  nfre,  I  e.  nitrate  of 
potash  or  "  Haltpetre."  The  original  word  Aeticris  what 
is  known  among  chemists  as  "caibonale  of  soda."  It 
is  found  native  in  Syria  and  India,  and  appeon  there  as 
the  produce  of  Che  soiL     In  Tripoli  it  is  found  ' 


tallin 


,a  of  froi 


0  half  01 


Captains  Irby  and  Mangli 
salt  on  the  south-east  shore  of  Che  Dead  Sea.  Natron, 
though  found  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  distinguishing  natural  productions  of  Kgypt. 
llBSsel(|ui>t  {T-ruB.  p.  275)  saj^s  that  natrum  la  dug  out 
nf  a  pic  01  mine  near  ManCuta,  in  Egypc,  and  is  mixed 
with  limestone,  and  is  of  a  wbitiah  brown  color.  The 
Egyptians  used  it  (t^lo 
o  breail  instead 


of  yeast,  (2)  IB 
soap,  and  (6)  aa  a 


d  of 


Slrabo  and  Pliny  men- 
Uon  two  Uk(«  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Nile,  be- 
yond Homemphis,whcTa 

abundance  (Strobe, 
C<ojr,[Oif.iai)7],itvii, 
p.  1139:  Pliny,  HitL 
Hal.  V,  9),  and  describe 
the  natural  and  manu- 
factured nitrum  uf  . 
Egypt  (it.  XKxi,  10). 
This  substance,  accord- 
ing ifl  Hermlntus,  waa 
used  by  the  Egyptians 


Kgypi,  six  in  number, 

valley  of  Bakr-bela-mti, 
"the  Waterless  Sea," 
about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Cairo,where  itbolhfloata 
as  a  whitish  scum  upon 
the  water,  and  is  found 
deposited  at  Che  botloro 
in  a  thick  incTuscaCion, 
alter  the  water  is  evap- 
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minenl  alkali,  oompoaad  of  tlia  oubcnal*,  aalpbate, 
and  muriate  of  soda,  derived  ttota  tbe  soil  of  thist  n- 
gion.  Forskll  says  that  it  is  known  by  Che  naaie  of 
atnm  ot  notmi,  tbat  it  effervesces  with  vinegar,  and  is 
used  aa  soap  in  woahing  linen,  and  by  tbe  bakeia  as 
yeast,  and  Ih  cookery  to  aaaist  in  bcnling  meat,  cu-. 
\Ftora  ^ggpliaao-Arabica  [Haunin,  177&],  p.  45,46; 
see  Paulas,  aammlimff.  v,  IS!  sq.).  Combined  with  oil 
it  makes  a  harder  and  Smier  soap  than  the  vegetdits 
alkali.  See  Soap.  The  application  of  the  Dame  nitre 
to  saltpetre  seems  accounted  for  by  the  fiKit  that  ilte 
knowledge  of  natron,  the  trtie  lutre,  waa  lost  for  manv 
centurin  in  England,  till  revived  by  tbe  Hon.  K.  BoyU, 
who  says  he  "  had  had  some  of  it  bnnigfac  to  him  fhim 
Egypt"  {Mumoirt  far  a  Hi^ry  of  Minmil  Waim 
[Lond,  1SG4-6],  p.  86).  See  an  inlereatiiig  papa  in 
which  this  is  stat«d  in  Che  PkUoaopkical  TVoitscrc^smo, 
abridged,  1909,  xiii,  216,  etc;  and  for  a  full  deaciiptiuu 
of  the  modem  merchandise,  uses,  etc,  of  the  natron  of 
Egypt,  see  Sonini,  TnaeU  (Paris),  vid.  i,  ch.  six ;  An- 
dreossi,  ifinuiirt  nr  la  Va^it  del  Lact  ih  AVirroa  l>i~ 
aide  Egsptieme,  No.  4,  voL  Ii,  p.  S76,  etc ;  BertboUel, 
Obtrvalioiu  nr  k  Nalroa  (ibid.),  p.  810;  DacripLdt 
tEgsjXe,  xkI,  30&i  Beckmann,  Balragt  zw  GadiUklt 
der  ETjiitduBgat,  iv,  \b  sq.i  Hicbaelis,  De  NUro  Hr- 
branr.  in  Commeal.  Sociel,  RtgaL  Praltd.  i,  IM;  and 
SuppUm.  ad  l.Mr.  artraic  p.  1704;  Shaw,  Tnti>eU,  2d 
ed.  p.  479;  Gesenius,  Thaaur.  p.  930.     See  Al.cali. 

Nltrian  Maunscilpt  (Cooax  Nitribhsis,  des- 
ignated as  R  of  the  GospeI^  No.  17,21!  of  Che  J.iJi(»id 
in  Che  British  Husenm)  is  o  valuable  palimpsest  ft^;- 
menc  of  the  N.  T.  in  uncials  not  later  than  the  Gth  cen- 
tury, written  over  by  a  Synoc  tiinslalinn  of  the  Honii- 
phyaite  treatise  of  Sevems  of  Antioch  against  Gram- 
maticua.  It  was  brought  home  hy  Dr.  Cureton  from 
the  Nilrion  monssleiy  of  Sl  Haiy  in  tbe  desert  north- 
west of  Cairo.  It  contains  only  tn-enty-five  portiwB 
of  Luke's  Gospel  on  fortr-flre  leaves,  in  two  columns  of 
about  twenty-five  lines  to  a  poge.    The  incieat  leuen 
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are  Tenr  laint,  but  the^  haTe  been  deciphtt«d  and 
tnnacribed  by  TiMbendorf  and  TregeUeS)  tbe  fonner  of 
whom  has  published  an  edition  of  them  (in  hia  Monu- 
nmta  taera  InedUoj  voL  ii).  The  letten  are  bold,  and 
of  the  andent  form.  The  Ammonian  sectiona  itand  in 
the  mai|pn ;  but  tbe  Eosebian  canont,  if  onoe  there,  are 
now  eflhoed.  —  Ti^^eUee,  in  Home's  Ifdrod,  iv,  188; 
Scrivener,  ImirwL  p.  11^   See  MAiiuaciaPTS,  Biblical. 

Wltschmann,  Anna,  daughter  of  David  Nitach- 
mann,  sen.,  a  dL$tingiiis)ied  deaconess  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  was  bom  Nov.  24, 1715, in  Moravia;  died  May 
21, 1760,  at  Herrahut,  in  Saxony.  From  her  fourteenth 
year  she  devoted  herself  to  the  8er>'ice  of  God  among 
her  own  sex  vrith  great  earnestness  and  seal,  laboring 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America.  She  was 
poasimed  of  extraoidiDary  gi^ts,  and  composed  many 
beautiful  hymns  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Moravian 
Church.     (£.  db  S.) 

Nitaclimann,  David,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Re- 
newed Moravian  Church  (q.  v.),  was  bom  Dec.  27, 
1Q96»  at  Zaucbtenthal,  in  Moravia.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-aeven  years  he  fled  to  Hermhut,  in  Saxony, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  renewal  of  the  Church, 
Uboriog  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  its  itinerant  evan- 
gelistsi  In  this  capacity  he  visited  his  native  country, 
Bohemia,  various  parta  of  Germany,  England,  and  Den- 
mark. At  Copenhagen  he  became  acquainted  with 
Anthony,  a  slave  from  the  West  Indies.  The  account 
which  this  man  gave  him  of  the  heathen  ignorance  of 
the  negroea  in  those  blands  excited  his  liveliest  sym- 
pathy, and  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  extensive  and 
well-known  missionary  work  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
On  Aug.  21,  1732,  Nitschmann  and  Leonhard  Dober 
(q.  V.)  set  out  for  St  Thomas,  determined  to  seU  them- 
selves as  slaves,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  reaching 
the  negroea.  After  his  return  to  Europe  Nitschmann 
was  elected  bbhop,  to  which  office  bishop  Daniel  Ernst 
Jablonski  (q.  v.)  consecrated  him,  March  18,  1785,  at 
Berlin,  thus  transferring  the  episcopal  succession  of  the 
Andent  Moravian  Church  (q.  v.)  to  the  Renewed.  In 
tbe  same  year  Nitschmann  sailed  to  Georgia  with  a 
colony  of  Moravian  emigrants.  Among  his  fellow- 
passengers  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  His  piety, 
and  especially  the  calmness  which  he  and  his  brethren 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  made  a  deep 
impfeasiion  upon  tbe  heart  of  the  fomier,  and  prepared 
tbe  way  for  an  intercourse  with  the  Moravians  that 
culminated  in  the  historic  fellowship  between  him  and 
Peter  Boehier  (q.v.).  Nitschmann  returned  to  Europe 
.in  1736.  The  next  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  mostly  on  episcopal  journeys  in  many  parta  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indiea,  and  America.  He  undertook  not  less  than  fifty 
sea  voyages.  His  labon  in  America,  where  he  spent 
akogecher  about  twenty-three  years,  were  particularly 
arduooa  and  soocessful,  both  among  white  men  and  In- 
dianSL  He  died  October  6,  1772,  at  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
which  settlement  he  had  founded  in  1740.  Zinzendorf 
says  of  him :  '^  His  conversion  was  genuine,  his  walk 
and  ooaversation  were  simple,  and  his  manners  open- 
hearted.  Over  against  the  world,  however,  he  bore 
himself  with  authority.  His  missionary  spirit  knew  no 
rest,  and  hia  success  in  founding  churches  was  extraor- 
dinary." See  />.  Nitscktnarm  m  finem  kunen  Umriss 
dargnleBt  (Rothenburg,  1S42);  The  Moravian,  voL  vi 
(1961);  Naekrickten  ovs  d,  BrSder  -  Gememde  (1832). 

(E.DB&) 

NitsollBUUin,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Cboreh'  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Schtfnau,  in  Moravia,  in 
1703.  In  1728  he  fled  to  Hermhut,  in  Saxony,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  He 
was  eotiaeciated  to  the  episcopal  office  in  1741,  and 
labnrcd  chieflv  in  America,  1749-1751 ;  England,  1751- 
1757;  Middle' Germany,  1757-1769;  and  HoUand,  1769 
to  the  tifiie  of  his  death,  May  6,  1772.  He  waa  dis- 
tingoiahfed  by  his  great  aimplidty  and  sound  judgment. 


He  had  the  gift  of  ruling  the  Church.     As  a  preacher 
he  was  very  popular.     (£.  dm  S.) 

Nitasofa,  Karl  Immaniiel,  one  of  the  ntost  priH 
found  evangelical  theologians  of  the  19th  century,  was 
bora  Sept.  21,  1787,  at  the  Saxon  town  of  Boraa,  near 
Leipsic,  Germany.  His  father,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
a  Church  superintendent,  and  a  professor  at  Wittenberg, 
destined  Kari  from  infancy  to  the  priestly  office,  and 
personally  superintended  his  education  until  his  six- 
teenth year.  He  then  placed  him  in  the  excellent  clas- 
sical school  at  Pforta,  where  young  Nitssch  soon  dbtin- 
guished  himself  both  for  beauty  of  character  and  f<»r 
thoroughness  of  scholarship.  He  became  so  imbued 
with  the  classie  langnages  as  to  be  more  ready  and  flu- 
ent in  them  than  in  hb  yemacular.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  began  his  university  course  at  Wittenberfr* 
doubtfid  for  a  while  whether  bis  call  was  not  in  phi- 
losophy rather  than  in  theology.  But  the  pious  Heuli- 
ner  won  him  over  for  theology.  For  a  few  years  his 
mind  was  powerfully  wrought  upon  and  perplexed  by 
conflicting  currents  of  thought — by  Kant,  Fichte,  an<l 
Schelling,  by  the  ''romantii^  poets,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  De  Wette  and  Schleiermacher,  against  the 
cold  orthodoxy  of  his  father.  Under  these  influences 
he  was  foroed  to  the  constraction  of  a  theological  svik 
tem  of  his  owiu  This  system  became  what  is  known  as 
the  **  mediation  theology" — essentially  an  independent 
further  development  and  complementing  of  tbe  better 
tendency  in  Schleiermacher.  To  the  consistent  devel- 
opment of  this  position  Kitzsch  consecrated  fifty  yeara 
of  earnest  ecclesiastical  and  academic  life.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  began  his  career  as  privat-docent 
at  Wittenberg,  and  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  cathedral 
of  the  place.  As  pastor  he  soon  met  with  severe  trials 
— during  the  French  occupation  of  the  place  in  1813-14 
— being  left  for  months,  with  only  a  single  helper,  in 
pastoral  chai^  of  the  beleaguered  town.  His  faithful 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  during  these  long  months 
contributed  largely  to  enrich  and  ripen  his  religious  life. 
The  removal  of  the  university  to  Halle  interrupted  his 
academic  labors.  In  1817  he  resumed  them  in  the 
newly  established  theological  semiuary  at  Wittenberg. 
Having  already  obtained  some  reputation  for  a  number 
of  erudite  dissertations,  he  was  now  honored  with  the 
theological  doctorate  by  the  Berlin  faculty.  His  lect^ 
urn  in  the  seminary  were  on  Church  history  in  its  sev- 
eral branches.  Affected  in  his  health  bv  his  twofold 
office,  he  was  forced  to  ask  relief  in  1819,  and  served 
fur  a  time  in  the  mral  parish  of  Kemberg.  In  1821  be 
accepted  a  call  to  the  young  university  of  Bonn.  Here 
opened  before  him  twenty-five  years  of  his  most  fraitful 
academic  and  churclily  labor.  He  stood  and  worked  by 
the  side  of  such  men  as  LUcke,  Sack,  Bleek,  Brandia, 
Niebuhr,  etc  Systematic  theology  was  here  his  chief 
field.  Basing  himself  upon  Schleiermacber's  DogmaHcn, 
he  began  to  give  positive  form  to  tbe  ^news  which  he 
afterwards  gave  to  the  public  in  his  two  master  works : 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Practical  The&loff^,  The  for^ 
mer  work  presents  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  dogmat- 
ics and  ethics,  as  an  inseparable  unitary  whole,  in  their 
mutual  interpenetration.  The  latter  presents  the  Church 
life  in  its  wide-reaching  actual  process  of  transforming 
the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  1828  Nitzsch 
lent  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  an  active  band  in  establish- 
ing the  Studien  und  Kriiihen,  to  which  he  contributed 
some  essays  of  epoch-making  character,  e.  g.  on  the  Im- 
manent Trinity  (1841),  and  especially  his  **  Protestant 
Reply  to  the  Symholik  of  Mohler,"  and  his  "Theok>gical 
Criticism  of  the  Dotpnatics  of  Strauss."  In  the  last  two 
essays  he  gave  scientific  expression  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  distinguished  from  the  opposite  errors  of 
Romanism  and  mythism.  Nitssch  soon  obtained  such 
a  itame  that  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany  flocked 
to  sit  at  his  feet.  He  was  the  '*  pearl"  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity. His  power,  however,  lay  not  in  the  beauty  of 
his  style,  for  this  was  to  the  student  at  first  both  ob- 
scure and  repellant,  nor  in  any  outward  expression  of 
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piety,  but  in  the  profoand  and  deep  flow  of  genuine  8ci> 
entiAc  Christian  thought  As  univefsity-preacher,  he 
exercised  for  years  a  potent  influenoe  on  the  whole  life 
of  the  university.  This  pastoral  office  fonned  the  basis 
of  an  active  and  wide  intiuenoe,  affecting  the  Church 
life  of  the  two  Rhine  provinces,  and  promoting  the  Prus- 
sian union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  for 
which  Nitzsch  had  earnestly  labored  ever  since  its  in- 
auguration in  1817.  He  dually  became  its  acknowledged 
flri»t  champion.  This  reputation  contributed  to  his  call 
to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1847.  He  was  now  sixty 
years  of  a^e,  but  tweuty  years  of  vigorous  life  lay  yet 
before  him.  The  political  convulsions  of  1848  called 
out  heroic  conduct  from  Nitzsch  as  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity. His  Armness  contributed  largely  to  cfaeciung  the 
mad  waves  of  radical  demagogy,  both  in  the  university 
and  in  the  Church.  In  politics  he  was  conservative- 
progressive.  After  the  revolution  he  was  elected  twice 
to  the  Prussian  Chamber,  where  he  opposed  the  extreme 
reactionism  of  the  Stahl  party.  In  this  inteiest  he  also 
effectively  labored  in  the  columns  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Wockenblatt.  To  check  the  tide  of  Neo-Luther^ 
aiiism  he  joined  HUller  and  Keander  in  1850  in  the 
publication  of  the  ZektchriftfUr  ekr.  ]Vi$$m»ck(nft,  In 
1857  he  saw  his  favorite  scheme  of  Church  onion  as- 
sume a  more  encouraging  phase,  and  a  decided  check 
put  to  the  confessional  tendency ;  and  he  welcomed  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  as  the  dawning  realization  of  his 
own  idea  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  date  June  16, 
1860 — the  congratulation  day  of  hia  fifty  years  of  uni- 
versity labor — brought  him  abundant  evidence  from  far 
and  near  that  evangelical  Germany  honored  in  him 
the  preceptor  Germama  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five he  began  to  feel  old;  and  he  was  compelled, 
one  by  one,  to  lay  down  the  many  offices  which  had  ac- 
cumulated themselves  upon  him — first  hia  lectures,  then 
his  charge  of  the  Homiletical  Seminary,  then  his  seat 
in  the  Consistory,  and,  lastly,  the  pastonl  office  in  the 
church  of  St  Nioolai,  of  which  he  had  been  made  pro- 
vost in  1855,  though  he  closed  his  life  before  the  ao* 
ceptance  of  his  resignation.  He  died  Aug.  21,  1868w 
One  of  the  chief  labors  of  his  latter  years  was  the  com- 
pleting of  his  elaborate  work  on  Practucke  Tkeoloffie. 
He  had  b^^n  it  at  Bonn,  and  the  volumes  followed 
each  oth^r  in  1848,  1851,  1857,  and  1867.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  his  works — ^rich  in  practical  wisdom,  largely 
drawn  from  active  experience  in  Church  life,  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  pastor — the  testament  of  its  author  to 
posterity.  Nitzsch  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  school  of  thought  in  German  theology  of 
which  Neander  was  the  greatest  representative.  like 
the  latter,  Nitzsch  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural  methods,  but  by 
pointing  out  their  distinctive  spheres,  and  by  exhibiting 
in  his  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  and  rever- 
ence for  which  be  argued  in  his  writings.  In  theology 
his  position  will  be  best  understood  when  we  say  that 
Nitzsch  subordinated  dogma  to  ethics,  or,  rather,  that 
he  accepted  and  prized  chiefly  those  dogmas  that  re- 
sult from  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Christianity.  In 
many  respects  Nitzsch  and  Bunsen  labored  in  commcm, 
especially  in  harmonizing  their  political  with  their  re- 
ligious obligations  as  citizens  of  a  Chnrch  united  with 
the  State.  The  high  Lutheran  party  having  denounced 
liberal  ix>litic8  as  irreligious,  Nitzsch  and  ftinsen  came 
forward  with  others  to  vindicate  them  on  liberal  grounds, 
and  not  without  success.  Nitzsch's  8y$tein  der  ckritt' 
lichen  Lehre  appeared  first  in  1829,  then,  enlarged,  in 
1833,  and  between  then  and  1851  in  four  further  con- 
stantly enlarged  and  enriched  ediciona.  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  lectures  and  sermons,  remark- 
able for  their  extraordinary  richness  of  thought  See 
Hoffmann,  Lebensabriss  nebel  Geddchtnutpredigt  (Berlin, 
1868);  the  elaborate  article  by  Dr.  Bevschlag  in  Stud, 
tf.  Krii.  1869,  No.  iv;  Metk,  Qu,  Rev,  Oct  1878,  art  iii; 
Schwarz,  Gesch,  der  neuetten  Theologie^  p.  387  sq.;  Kah- 
nls.  Hist,  of  Germ,  ProtettatUiam,  p.  257.    (J.  P.  L.) 


NitSBob,  Karl  Ludwig,  ISitlier  of  the 
and  likewise  a  noted  German  theokigian,  thoogh  not 
equally  famous,  was  bom  in  1761,  and  was  educated  at 
Jena  and  Halle.  Afler  preaching  for  some  tinae  be  bei> 
came  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  Untveintyv 
and  there  so  distinguished  himself  that  fa«  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Homiletical  Seminary,  and  made 
general  superintendent  of  religion.  He  died  in  183L 
He  wrote  a  ^  Dissertation  on  the  Sense  of  the  Apostles* 
Decree,  Acts  xv,  29,"*  in  the  Commentaiianet  Theologiooe, 
voL  vi,  and  various  other  pieces  in  current  periodicals 
and  theological  collections  in  Germany.  A  pretty  full 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  is  given  in  Herzog,  Beal^ 
EncjfkUipSdie,  x,  887-^92,  by  his  son,  Karl  Imnuinnel, 
of  whom  we  have  treated  above.    (J.  H.  W.) 

NiveUe,  Gabriel  Nioolas,  a  French  theologian, 
noted  as  a  polemic,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1687.  While 
yet  quite  young  he  was  appointed  commendatory  prior 
of  SL  G^reon,  in  the  diocese  of  Nantes^  He  studied 
theol(^gy  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  where  he  coor 
tinned  afterwards  to  reside,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
zealous  among  the  appellants.  He  drew  up  petitions, 
visited  members  of  the  clergy  in  Paris,  and  kept  up 
active  oommunicarions  with  the  provinces  on  the  sut^- 
JecL  Compelled  to  leave  St.  Magloire,  he  retired,  in 
1728,  to  the  Val  de  Grace;  and  in  1780  was  for  four 
months  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  still,  how- 
ever, continued  his  efR>rts.  He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  7, 
1761.  He  wrote  La  ConetUution  Umgemtnu  difirie  a 
FEglise  unvoeneUe,  ou  recueil  general  det  ode*  ^appd 
vnUrjetite  aufutur  concUe  geniral  de  cette  comtUktioH  et 
des  iMires  Pastoralis  officii  (Cologne,  1757,4  vols.  foL): 
— also,  in  making  use  of  the  memoirs  of  abbot  Boucher, 
RdaHon  de  ce  qui  ieA  paui  duns  lee  oseembleeM  de  Itt 
facuke  de  theoloffie  au  wjet  de  la  CantHtuHon  Unigemtus 
(7  vols.  12mo).  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Hex- 
aptee  ou  les  six  Colonnes  sur  la  eotutitutioH  Umgemtue 
(1714  sq.,  7  vols.  4to),  and  of  the  Cri  de  la  Foi  (1719, 3 
vols.  12mo).  He  also  published  two  posthumous  works 
of  Petilpied :  Examen  pac\fique  de  taceqita^tvm  H  dm 
fofnd  de  la  constitutiom  Unigenitus  (1749,  8  vola.  12mo), 
and  Traite  de  la  liberti  (1754,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  AV- 
crologe  dee  d^enteure  de  la  virite  (supplement). — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  dnerak^  zxxviii,  102 ;  Hook,  Eedes,  Biog, 
a.  V.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nivera,  Guillaumb-Gabriel,  a  French  priest  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  was  bom  in  1617,  in  a  Tillage 
in  the  environs  of  Melon.  He  was  at  first  placed  as 
choir-boy  at  Melun,  and  learned  music  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  Meaux,  then  at  Paria,  where 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpioe  to  pursue  a  theo- 
logical course.  Carried  away  by  his  taste  for  music, 
he  took  lessons  upon  the  harpsichord  from  Chambon- 
ni^re,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  a  proficiency  which 
caused  him  to  be  appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
organist  of  St  Sulpice.  Two  years  after  he  entered 
the  king's  chapel  in  the  capacity  of  tenor.  In  1667, 
one  of  the  places  for  organist  at  this  chapel,  having  be- 
come vacant,  was  given  to  Nivers,  who  still  continued 
to  fulfil  the  same  duties  in  the  church  of  St.  Snlpice. 
Several  years  later  he  was  made  master  of  music  to  the 
queen  and  organist  of  the  Royal  House  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  St.  C3nr,  when,  in  1688,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
founded  that  establishmenL  It  was  NiA*ers  who  held  the 
harpsichord  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  ladies  of 
this  institution  represented  before  the  king  Racine's  £#- 
tker  and  A  thaiie,  the  chomses  of  which  had  been  aet.  to 
music  by  Moreau.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  predae  date 
of  NiveT8*s  death ;  but  we  have  proof  that  he  was  still 
living  in  1701,  by  an  approbation  that  he  gave  iu  the 
same  year  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Roman  GradMel  and 
A  nt^homuref  printed  at  the  house  of  Chr.  Ballard.  Ni- 
vers was  then  eighty-four  years  old.  Thia  learned  and 
laborious  musician  has  left  a  large  number  of  worka.  We 
havci  La  gamme  dn  Si ;  noaoeUe  wMtode  pour  c^rta^ 
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dn  a  mtlfkr  mam  iimanoa  (Piris,  1648,  8to).  Thb 
U»k,  of  which  several  editioro  have  appeared  under 
dMferout  €itlea»  haa  oontiibatod  powerfully,  by  its  brev- 
ity and  the  aiiDpUcity  of  its  method,  to  the  reform  of 
•olraisation  by  change  of  note,  which  waa  still  in  Togoe 
in  the  time  of  Nivers,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
other  musicians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  oentnry  to 
aboliah  ^t'-r^MMkode  eerlaine  pour  apprendre  le  pUxm^ 
du»MdtC^gliKiWi^\eiSJ)'^TraiUd€lac(mponHom 
anuique  (iUd.  1667,  Svo) : — DitttrtaHtm  ntr  le  ekoHt 
Grtgorimt  (ibid.  1668, 8vo)»  Nivers  gave  in  this  dis- 
sertation, aa  wen  as  in  the  foUowiog  works,  a  proof  of 
bis  peffeet  knowledge  of  codeaiast,tcal  music: — Chaittt 
^EffUm  a  rvao^  de  ia  parviste  de  J3L  8iUpioe  (ibid. 
1656,  ISmo): — Gradmaie  Bomtnmm  ^ueta  mmaU  PU 
QftwH  poidifki»  flMB:tMM  anikontaU  edUHm;  eujus  aio- 
duiatio  eomcnmB  dUpotUa ;  mmwneigraliammimaliiim 
ordims  SmeU-AmguiM,  eUs.  (ibid.  1656,4to):— JfiC»- 
pkomurium  Romanumjusda  Breviarmm  PU  Qatitft, etc 
(ibid.  1658, 4to) :— PoniOfieff  />.  N,  J.  C,  cum  baiedictiom 
eerei  paackaUt  (ibid.  1670,  4to): — Lefont  d$  Tiitekrei 
sebm  Pvuagt  Eomam  (ibid,  4to).  This  collection  and  the 
preceding  have  been  united  in  one  volume,  having  for 
a  title  Ltg  Pa$ntmt  awe  l*£xtdtet  el  kt  le^ona  de  TA' 
piAret  de  M,  Nwen  (ibid.  1689, 4to)  i—ChanU  H  MottU 
arusa^detJEffUeeelcommwiasiUdiVametdelari^cde 
wutitoH  de  Sakd'lAntU  a  Samt'Cyr  (ibid.  1692,  4to). 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  arnuiged  and  enlarg«l 
by  sevend  motets  by  Qerembanlt,  has  been  published 
(ibid.  1728,  8  vols.  4to) : — lAore  d^orguet  corUenant  cent 
pUces  de  Um»  ketonede  VEglue  (ibid.  1665, 4to) :— />ei<«- 
iime  lAvre  ^orgtie^  etc  (ibid.  1671,  4u>) :  —  TVom^ms 
Lwre  ^orgwe  (ibid.  1675, 4to).  Other  books  of  organ 
pieces  by  the  same  author  have  appeared  at  more  re- 
cent periods;  These  pieces,  correctly  written,  in  a  style 
which  recalls  that  of  the  German  organists  of  the  17th 
ceQtuiy,Juatify  the  reputation  which  Nivers  enjoyed  in 
his  time  aa  composer.  See  Bourdelot,  ^itfoM'e  <fe  ^  Jf u- 
aijae ;  De  In  Boide,  Eucd  eur  la  Musique ;  Choron  et 
FsyoUe,  DkHommire  hietorigne  dee  MusideM ;  Patria, 
HitUHrt  de  tart  musical  ea  France;  Fetis,  Biog,  Univ, 
dn  MmtUAmM* — ^Hoefer,  Nouv^  Biog,  GMrale,  xxxviil, 
106  sq. 

Hlz,  RiGHAiii^  an  English  prelate  who  flourished 
in  the  days  of  king  Henry  VIII,  was  bom  about  1564. 
He  was  edncatfd  with  great  care  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  after  taking  holy  orders  rose  rapidly  to 
posUiona  of  tnst.  He  was  finally  made  bishop  of  Nor- 
vricb,  and  in  this  see  used  his  influence  against  the  Re- 
formatocy  movement.  He  is  by  Bomet  and  Soames 
accused  of  very  bad  habits.  The  last-named  ecclesias- 
tical historian  says  that  bishop  Nix  was  licentious  and 
cruel,  and  that  his  zeal  to  suppress  the  Reformatory 
movement  *^  was  tempered  by  little  or  no  sense  of  de- 
cency. He  even  made  a  jest  of  the  sulTerings  to  which 
those  exposed  themselves  who  were  liable  to  be  ques- 
tiooed  for  heresy,  and  called  such  persons  men  savoring 
of  the  frymg-iMm*'  iHitt.  Rtf.  i,  477-8).  In  1684  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  the  bishop  for  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  which  he  had  for  some  time  held 
with  the  pope,  and  pleading  guilty  he  was  committed 
to  theMarshakea.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  government,  and  was  soon  after  pardon- 
ed. He  was  blind  in  his  old  agSy  and  died  about  1640. 
(J.  H.W.) 

If  izii  Dil,  a  name  applied  among  ancient  Romans 
to  those  deities  who  asaisted  women  in  childbirth. 
wen  elected  on  the  Capitol  bearing  this 


,  JoBH,  a  minlBter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cbnrefa,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
April,  1 789.  Hb  parents  were  converts  of  John  Wesley. 
Tocoi^  Nixon  was  mnch  inclined  to  the  reading  of  the 
ScnptoTCfl^  and  eariy  experienced  justifying  grace.    He 

praying  and  exhorting  in  public,  and 
was  anpioyed  to  All  vacancies  for  the  tmv* 


elling  preachers.  He  was  finally  appointed  to  a  ciieolti 
and  travelled  four  or  five  years.  In  1820  be  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  preached  in  Connecticut,  under  the 
presiding  elder,  until  the  next  session  of  the  New  York 
Conference,  when  he  was  admitted  on  trial  For  the 
term  of  about  twenty  years  he  continued  in  the  regular 
work,  filling  many  appointments  on  circuits  with  various 
successw  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  the  super- 
annuated list,  and  in  gradually  declining  health,  result- 
ing finally  in  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec  18, 1859, 
at  Caroline,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  ''He  was,"  says  his 
brother, «  sensible  to  the  last,  and  died  extremely  happy." 
Nisa,  MABooa  db,  an  Italian  missionaiy,  discoverer 
of  Sonora,  lived  between  1510  and  1570.  He  was  trained 
at  Nice,  and  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Franciscans  when  he 
was  sent  as  missionary  to  New  Spain,  then  governed  by 
don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  This  viceroy,  3rielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Chiapa, 
Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  consented  to  send  some  mis- 
sionaries into  New  Galicia  to  assure  the  luitives  that  the 
Spaniards  wished  neither  to  make  war  upon  them  nor 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  but  only  to  convert  them  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Marcos  de  Nisa  was 
appointed  chief  of  this  peaceful  mission,  and  departed 
for  Mexico,  March  7, 1589.  The  expedition  encounter- 
ed many  hardships,  and  was  onjy  partially  successful ; 
yet  Niza  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  marvellous  recital  of 
his  discoveries.  He  boasted  of  the  fertility  and  rich- 
ness of  the  countries  he  had  traversed,  as  well  as  of 
the  civilization  of  their  inhabitants.  He  thus  ex- 
cited the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Cortes  and  Mendoza, 
who  resolved  the  conquest  of  them ;  but  each  wished  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Mendoza,  however,  was  the  most  diligent ;  and  while 
Cortes  was  soliciting  in  Spain,  he  gave  the  order  to  don 
Francisco  Yasquez  de  Coronado,  governor  of  New  Gali- 
cia, to  march  npon  Cibola  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cavaliers,  two  hundred  foot- soldiers,  and  several 
field-pieces.  Marcos  de  Niza  guided  the  expedition, 
which  departed  from  Culiacan  in  April,  1540.  This 
expedition  was  still  more  disastrous  and  unprofitable 
than  the  former;  and  Niza  returned  with  Coronado  to 
Culiacan,  after  a  voyage,  estimated  by  Gomara,  of  three 
thousand  miles.  According  to  the  relation  of  Niza,  <*  he 
had  seen  along  the  coast  vessels  with  prows  ornament- 
ed with  figures  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  captains  made 
them  understand  by  sig^s  that  they  had  been  over  the 
sea  thirty  da3ns;''  which  shows,  he  adds,  that  they  came 
from  China,  and  had  known  America  for  a  long  time. 
The  following  year  Niza  and  another  Fmnciscan  made 
a  new  voyage  into  Sonora ;  but  they  have  left  no  detail 
npon  this  third  excursion.  The  expeditions  of  Niza 
and  Coronado,  while  extending  the  known  limits  to  the 
north-east  of  New  Spain,  produced  no  serious  results, 
and  destroyed  none  of  the  fables  which  were  circulated 
about  the  countries  situated  between  the  Rio  Gila  and 
the  Colorado.  The  false  recitals  of  these  travellers 
of  the  existence  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Tatarrax;  of 
the  immense  city  of  Quivira,  upon  the  shore  of  the  fan- 
tastical lake  of  Teguayo,  rapidly  found  credence.  They 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  £1  Dorado,  which  they 
pbiced  under  the  41st  degree  of  latitude.  Other  advent- 
urers also  were  eager  to  renew  the  attempts  of  Niza. 
Numerous  catastrophes  alone  could  discourage  them. 
We  find  the  Rdadone  del  revertndo  Frad,  Marcos  de 
Nvua  in  the  collection  of  Remnsio  (iii,  298) ;  and  Hack- 
Inyt,  in  his  Voyages^  etc.  (iii,  868-878),  has  also  pub- 
lished A  Relation  of  (he  Rev.  Father  Friar  Marcos  de 
Nifa  toudditg  his  Diseoverg  of  the  Kingdome  ofCevohy 
or  CwoUtj  skuaied  about  WP  of  Lot.  to  the  North  of 
New  Spam.  Ramnrio  haa  also  given  the  Relacione 
ehe  mando  Francesco  D.  Vasques  di  Coronado^  capita' 
no  generate  dtUa  gentef  chefu  mandata  in  name  di  sua 
maetd  al  paese  notamente  scopertOf  quel  che  suceesse  net 
viaggio  dsdU  tfentidue  d^AprUe  di  qvesto  anno  MDXL^ 
que  parti  da  CuUaean  per  MwumH  et  di  quel  che  trovo 
nelpam  do9e  andava  (Venice,  1606^  8  vols.  foL),  iii,  801- 
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303.  Before  going  to  New  Spain,  Niu  bad  lived  in 
Peru:  he  has  written  several  works  upon  that  country. 
We  will  quote  the  following  works  of  his  which  have 
never  been  published :  Ritot  jr  oertmoidaM  de  lot  /»- 
Uios : — Las  dot  Cmeas  de  lot  Inoat  ff  de  lot  Sq^  a» 
ItuproviHciat  del  PetH  y  de  QuUo :— Cartas  itf/fbrma- 
tivas  de  lo  obrado  en  las provinaas  del  Perm  y  de  Qmlo: 
^Relation  de  frere  Maroot  de  Siita ;  translated  into 
French  (Paris,  1838,  8vo>  See  P.  de  GastaAeela  de 
Nagera,  RelaiUm  du  Voya^  de  Cibola  (jCoUeoHon  de 
documents  inediis  sur  Vhirtoire  ancienne  de  VAmirique 
[pub.  par  M.  Henri  Temauz-Compans]);  Herrera,  ffit- 
toria  general  de  las  Indiatj  dec  vi,  lib.  vii,  xi,  et  xii ;  Go- 
man,  La  ffistoria  de  las  fndiasy  lib.  vi,  cap.  xxii,  zix 
(MiU  de  Medina  del  Campo,  1553);  Antonio  Qal- 
vam,  Tradado  dot  detcobrimeniot  aniigot  «  modemot, 
etc.,  anno  1542;  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana^  lib. 
iv,  cap.  xi  (Seville,  1614, 8  vols.  foL) ;  Jean  La«t,  Novus 
orbis,  etc  (Leyd.  1633,  foU) ;  De  la  Renaiidi^re,  Afexique, 
dans  VUnivert  pittoretque,  p.  145;  Presoott,  f/itt',qffhe 
Conquest  i^MexioOy  voL  iiu — Moefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GM- 
raUj  s.  V. 

Nisam*s  Dominions  is  the  designation  of  an 
extensive  territory  in  the  interior  of  Southern  India 
jiorth-west  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  169 
J0'-21o  42'  N.,  and  long.  74°  40'-8F  82'  E.;  from 
»mth-weBt  to  north-east  480  miles  in  length,  and  in  its 
extreme  breadth  340  miles,  covering  an  area  of  95,000 
wiuare  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  upwards 
of  10,000,000.  The  surface  is  a  slightly  elevated  table- 
land, naturally  very  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated,  yet, 
wherever  it  receives  moderate  attention,  yielding  har- 
vests all  the  year  round.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo, 
fruits  (including  grapes  and  melons),  and  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  vegetables.  The  pastntages  are  extensive, 
and  sheep  and  honied  cattle  are  numerous.  Marsh  and 
jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space,  and  originate  fe- 
vers, agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc,  though  the  cli- 
mate is  quite  healthy  where  these  do  not  abound.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad,  in  January 
is  74^  30',  and  in  May  93o  The  inhabitants  manufact- 
ure for  home  use  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  export 
ailk,  dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resinSi  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Godavari  (Godavery),  with  its 
tributaries  the  Dudhna,  Manjera,  and  Pranhita;  and 
the  Kistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah 
and  Tungabhadro.  Good  military  roads  travenie  the 
territory.  The  revenue  of  the  Nizam  is  reckoned  at 
i:  1,550,000  yearly.  The  ruler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but 
his  subjects  are  mostly  HindCls  [see  Hinduibh  ;  India]  ; 
and  thus  far  Christianity  has  failed  to  make  any  head- 
way among  them. 

Hittory, — In  1687  the  territory  now  known  as  the 
Nizam  s  l>ominions  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul 
empire;  but  in  1719  the  governor  or  .viceroy  of  the 
i>eccan,  Azof  Jah,  made  himself  independent,  and  took 
the  title  of  Niatam  ul'iiulk  (regulator  of  the  state). 
After  his  death,  in  1748,  two  claimants  appeared  for 
the  throne — his  son  Nazir  Jung^  and  his  gnmdaon  Mir- 
zapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by 
the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a 
Uidy  of  French  adventurers  onder  general  Dupleix, 
Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761 
Nizam  All  obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  afW  some 
vacillation  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English 
in  1768.  He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sul- 
tan of  Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that  war,  in 
1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for 
certain  territorial  concessions,  the  East  India  Company 
iMiund  itself  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force  of  8000  men 
fur  the  defence  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  The  present 
Nizam,  or  ruler,  Afzul-ul-Dowlah,  who  succeeded  to 
the  government  on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  19, 
1857,  remained  faithful  to  the  British  daring  the  mu- 
tiny of  1857-68^-CAam5erf*«  Encydop,  s.  v. 

insaml,  Kkshwukwi,  a  Persian  poet,  who  flourish- 


ed about  the  mkldle  of  the  12t]i  century,  is  noted  as  the 
auth4ir  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  God,  inserted  in  Koeegar- 
teu*s  Triga  Carmimun  OrientaUum,  with  notes.  One  of 
Nizami's  principal  poems  furnished  the  subject  of  Gozzi's 
drama  of  T\irandot^  which  was  subsequently  imitated 
by  the  German  poet  Schiller.    Nizami  died  in  1180. 

Nisbuitlky,  Lobkhz,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
flourished  in  Bohemia  near  the  opening  of  the  17tb  cen- 
tury as  pastor  of  St.  Albert,  in  the  new  town  of  Prague, 
made  himself  infamous  bv  his  traffic  in  false  testimonials 
of  chunhmanship  maintained  with  those  poor  Bohe- 
mians whom  the  government  was  likely  to  persecote  be- 
cause they  had  honestly  forsaken  KiMnanism  during  the 
Reformatory  movement.  Lorenz's  doable-dealing  was 
discovered  by  the  Jesuitic  anti-Keformers,  and  he,  to- 
gether yrith  upwards  of  one  hundred  dtizens,  was  ar- 
rested, and  both  the  priest  and  the  citizens  were  ac- 
cused of  sacrilege  and  high-treason,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  citizens,  however,  saved  their  lives  by 
paying  a  heavy  fine  and  by  a  real  transition  to  the 
Roman  Church;  but  the  false  priest  was  deprived  of 
his  priesthood,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  April  7, 1681. 

IVlsollns,  Martus,  of  Bersello,  an  Italian  philos- 
opher, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  bom  about  1498,  and  died  in  1576.  He  was  a 
Nominalist  of  no  mean  order,  and  is  frequently  quoted 
by  Leibnitz,  who  saw  much  of  merit  in  his  writings, 
though  he  condemned  Nizolius's  opposition  to  Aris- 
totle as  too  extreme,  as  also  his  extreme  nominalist- 
ic  doctrine  that  the  genus  is  only  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals— by  which  doctrine  the  possibility  of  scien- 
tific demonstration  on  the  basis  of  universal  propositions 
is  destroyed,  and  only  induction,  as  the  mere  collation 
of  similar  experiences,  is  left  remaining  as  an  orgaiion 
of  method.  Nizolius  exhibited  his  scholasticism  in  his 
Thesaurus  Ciceromamis,  and  particularly  in  hb  Anti' 
barbarus  tive  de  verit  prmcqmt  et  vera  ratione  pkilo- 
tophcmdi  contra  pteudo-philotophot  (Parm.  1553,  ed.  G. 
W.  Leibnitz  [Frankfort^  1670  and  ]674]>  Nizolius 
maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  in- 
dividual things  are  mere  substances;  that  species  and 
genera  are  only  subjective  conceptions  by  meana  of 
which  several  objects  are  considered  together;  and  that 
all  knowledge  must  proceed  from  sensation,  which  alooe 
has  immediate  certainty. 

NJembe.  a  female  association  among  the  natives  of 
Southern  Guinea,  corresponding  to  NdA  (q.  v.)  among 
the  males.  The  proceedings  of  this  institution  are  all 
secret.  The  women  consider  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
the  onler,  and  put  themselves  to  great  expense  to  be 
admitted.  "During  the  process  of  initiation,"  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Wilson,  **all  the  women  belonging  to 
the  order  paint  their  bodies  in  the  most  fantastic  co]or& 
The  face,  arms,  breast,  and  legs  are  covered  over  with 
red  and  white  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  circlea,  and 
at  other  times  in  straight  lines.  They  march  in  regu- 
lar file  from  the  village  to  the  woods,  where  all  thi»r 
ceremonies  are  performed,  accompanied  by  music  on  a 
crescent-formed  drum.  The  party  spend  whole  nights 
in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
showers  of  rain.  A  sort  of  vestal-fire  is  osed  in  cele- 
bration of  these  ceremonies,  and  it  is  never  allowed  to 
go  out  until  they  are  all  over.*"  The  Njembe,  as  a  body^, 
are  really  feared  by  the  men.  Thfey  pretend  to  detect 
thieves,  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  their  enemiea,  and  in 
various  ways  they  are  useful  to  the  oommunity  in  which 
they  live,  or  are,  at  least,  so  regarded  by  the  peopAe^ 
The  object  of  the  institution  originally,  no  doubt^  was 
to  protect  the  females  from  harsh  treatment  on  the 
part  of  their  husbands;  and  as  their  perfonnanoea  are 
always  veiled  in  mystery,  and  they  have  acquired  the 
reputation  of  performing  wonders,  the  men  are,  no  doubt, 
very  much  restrained  by  the  fear  and  respect  they  hare 
for  them  as  a  body. 

Njord  or  Nlord,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  divinity 
i  who  reigned  over  the  sea  and  winds.    The  Sdda  ex- 
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hadM  men  to  wonbip  bim  with  great  deT<^n.  H€ 
WM  pMticularly  invoked  by  aeafaring  meu  and  fisher- 
nen,  and  wan  therefore  pnibably  a  personification  of 
tTMle  or  oimineroe.  He  dwelt  in  the  heavenly  region 
called  Koaton,  and  by  bia  wife  Skadi  he  became  the 
father  of  the  god  Frty  and  the  goddess  Frtyja.  He 
was  accounted  very  rich,  and  able  to  dispense  wealth 
in  abundance  to  those  who  invoked  him.  See  Thorpe, 
Sorthem  MjftkoL  voL  i;  Anderson,  JVorss  MythoL  ch. 
vi,  especially  p.  841-d. 

Wkaaya,  a  amaU  shmb^  whose  not  is  employed  in 
Northern  Guinea  in  the  detection  of  witchcraft.  Half 
a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  the  usual  dose, 
and  if  it  acta  freely  as  a  diuretic,  the  party  is  considered 
to  be  innocent;  but  if  it  acta  as  a  narcotic,  and  produces 
vertigo  or  giddiness,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  guilt.  "  Small 
stteka,"  aajTs  Mr.  Wilson,  **  are  laid  down  at  the  distance 
uf  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the  suspected 
penrni,  after  he  has  swallowed  tbe  draught,  is  required 
to  walk  over  them.  If  he  lutt  no  vertigo  he  steps  over 
them  euily  and  naturally ;  but,  on  the  other  lumd,  if 
his  brain  is  affficted,  he  imagines  they  rise  up  before 
him  like  great  logs,  and  in  his  awkward  «flbrt  to  step 
over  them  is  veiy  apt  to  reel  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  this  draught  is  taken  by  proxy;  and  if  a 
nan  is  found  guilty,  he  is  either  put  to  death  or  heav- 
ilv  fined,  and  banished  from  the  country."  See  Gard- 
ner, IHA  of  RdigUmB  amd  Stett,  ii,  588. 

No  (Heh.  id,  tO,  doubtless  an  Egyptian  word,  and 
Bgmfyini;  [according  to  Jablonski,  Opvsc  i,  168]  pOT' 
Ham  or  jwaasMMMi),  a  city  of  Egypt  (called  by  the  na- 
tives Topk,  accoiding  to  Champoilion,  Gramm,  Egypt, 
pw  186,  loB),  mentioned  by  this  name  alone  twice  by  tbe 
pfopbcCa  (Eaek.  xxx,  14  sq. ;  Jer.  xlvi,  26),  and  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  elsewhere  (Nab.  iii,  8), 
called  more  fully  No-Amom  (q.v.)  (see  Gesen.  Tku,  p. 
K34  sq.;  Young,  RudimaUs  of  an  Ef/yptian  Dietionary^ 
}k  80  sq.),  a  famoua  city  of  Egypt,  thickly  peopled,  and 
siroogly  situated,  which  at  the  time  of  Nabum  (B.C. 
dr.  7i0)  hnd  recently  been  taken  by  a  mighty  conquer- 
or (Nah.  iii,  8  sq.).  The  Sept.  translate  the  name  by 
JJiotpoUBj  which  was  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Egypt; 
the  one  in  Upper  Egypt,  better  known  as  Tkebea,  famous 
in  Homer's  time  (JL  ix,  388),  and  often  mentioned  by 
.stnbo  (i,  9, 35 ;  xvii,  805, 815)  and  Pliny  (v,  11 ;  xxxvi, 
Ii;  xxxvii,  54),  and  for  which  a  separate  name  or  dis- 
trict was  named  (PtoL  iv,  5, 78);  the  other  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  tbe  district  of  M endes,  mentioned  by  Stnbo 
(xvii,  802)  as  being  surrounded  by  lakesp  Some  refer 
the  words  of  Kahum  (Lc.)  to  the  latter,  Diospolis  the 
lesser  (so  Kreenen,  Nvkmmi  Vatie,  phUoL  et  critic  expos, 
[Harder.  1808];  ChampoUton,  VEgypie,  ii,  181);  but 
most  interpfetcn,  folk»wing  the  E^ptian  signification 
nf  tbe  name  No,  as  given  above,  undentand  the  prophet 
to  ncan  Thebes.  The  latter  opinion,  supported  by  the 
seventy  Alexandrian  translators,  aeems  to  be  certainly 
coireet,  aa  the  prophet  could  not  speak  of  any  city  less 
than  Thebes  as  equal  to  Nineveh.  The  "  waters  roimd 
about  ber"  (Nah.  iii,  8)  refer  doubtless  to  the  canals, 
with  which  Thebes,  like  so  many  other  cities  on  the 
^Gle,  was  surrounded  for  protection  (oomp.  Zom,  HuL 
H  Aftiqv.  Urdu  Tkebar.  [Sedin.  1727];  Opvscula,  ii, 
822  sq.;  also  in  Ugofini,  Tkea,  vii;  RosenmOUer,  jScAo^ 
vii,  iii,  299  sq.).  This  city  was  one  of  the  oldest,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  in  all  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic  i,  oO;  comp. 
xiv,  46),  and  in  very  early  times  was  tbe  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt  during  several  dynasties. 
Is  the  days  of  its  grandeur  it  lay  on  both  banks  of  the 
Xils  (Suabo»  xvii,  816),  in  a  valley  about  ten  geo- 
inaphical  noiles  in  width,  and  contained  within  its  vast 
cireuit  houses  from  four  to  six  stories  high,  with  many 
M^eodid  and  wealthy  temple^  the  chief  being  that  of 
Jopitcr  AnHDon  (Herod,  i,  182 ;  ii,  42),  whose  numerous 
(siests  were  fiunous  for  their  astronomical  knowledge 
(Stiabot  xvii,  816).  The  cokissal  statue  of  Memnon 
stood  in  tbe  vettero  part  of  the  city  (Strsbo,  L  c.;  Pliny, 


xxxvi,  11;  Pausan.  i,  42,  2).  Tbe  splendid  tombs  of 
the  kings  also  increased  its  splendor  (Diod.  Sic  i,  46). 
But  when  Memphis  became  the  residence  of  the  Egy^>- 
tian  kings  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  later,  by  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses,  lost  forever  its  old  magnificence. 
In  Strabo's  time  the  city  was  already  in  decay;  but  its 
remains  were  still  eighty  stadia,  or  nearly  ten  miles,  in 
circuit,  and  the  inhabited  parts  formed  several  consider- 
able vilhges.  Indeed,  its  ruins  are  still  extensive  and 
splendid  (Joilois,  Devilliers,  and  Jomard,  JJesaipt.  de 
Vtgypty  with  many  plates,  vols,  ii, iii;  F.  Cailland,  Voy- 
age a  Poatii  de  Thebes  (Paris,  1821) ;  G.  Bebeoni,  Rtis. 
V.  d.  Schnftenoerz, ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii,  11, 216  sq. ;  Mon- 
nert,  x,  1,  884  sq.;  Ukert,  Africa^  i,  226  sq.;  Ritter, 
Erdkande,  i,  1, 781  sq.  [2d  ed.] ;  Wilkinson's  Ktrtr  of  An, 
Egypt,  ami  Topography  of  Thebes  [Lond.  1885];  Pro- 
kesch,  Eritmer,  i,  279  sq. ;  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  29- 
84).  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  overthrow  of 
Thebes  is  referred  to  by  Nahum  (iii,  8).  Most  inter- 
preters refer  the  words  to  Shalmanezar  (Salmanassar), 
of  whqm  however  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  made 
an  incursion  into  the  interior  of  Egypt  (comp.  Ditmar, 
Beschr,  v,  A  egp,  p.  121  sq.).  Rosenmnller  (m  loc.)  ex- 
plains the  passage  as  referring  to  Tartan,  general  under 
king  Sargon,  and  the  facts  stated  in  Isa.  vi  agree  well 
with  this  view  (comp.  SUskind  in  Stud,  vnd  Krit,  1885,  p. 
151  sq. ;  Gesen.  Thes,  ii,  835).  But  Gesenius  (HalL  LiU- 
ZeU,  1841,  No.  1)  remarks  that  an  overthrow  of  lliebes 
by  the  Assyrians  does  not  accord  well  with  the  context 
in  Nahum,  for,  had  the  conqueror  been  an  Assyrian,  the 
prophet  could  hardly  have  predicted  the  drstniction  of 
the  Assyrian  capital  without  making  prominent  the 
contrast  between  her  situation  as  destroyer  and  as  de- 
stroyed. He  accordingly  refers  this  passage  to  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Scythians  in  the  beginning  of  the  7  th 
century  before  Christ.  Ewald  believes  this  destruction 
of  Thebes  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  great  inter> 
nal  commotions  of  Hfqfpt  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  7tb 
century  before  Christ.— Winer,  ii,  160.    See  Thjebes. 

Noachian  Precepts  (n9  *^:a  nfx«  rstt?),  a 

name  for  the  seven  precepts  which  the  rabbins  allege 
(Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  59  a)  God  gave  to  the  sons  of 
Noah  (q.  v.).  The  Noachian  Precepts  set  forth  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  mankind,  the  obeervarion  of  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  save  them.  These  precepts  are:  1. 
De  Judicus. — Obedience  is  due  to  judges,  magit^trates, 
and  princes.  2.  De  cultu  extraneo. — The  worship  of 
false  gods,  supentition,  and  sacrilege  are  unlawful.  8. 
De  maledicUone  •nonnnis  sanetissimi, — As  also  cursing 
the  name  of  God,  blasphemy,  and  peijur}%  4.  De  rt- 
velatione  fwrpitudinuin. — Likewise  all  incestuous  copu- 
lation, as  sodomy,  bestiality,  incest,  etc  5.  De  san- 
guims  ejfysione, — Also  the  effiision  of  the  blood  of  all 
sorts  of  animals.  Murder,  wounds,  and  motilation.  6. 
De  rapina, — Likewise  theft,  fraud,  and  lying.  7.  De 
membro  arnmaUs  viventis. — The  parts  of  animals  still 
alive  are  not  to  be  eaten,  as  was  practiced  by  some  pa- 
gans. Some  rabbins  add  to  these  the  foUowiug  pre- 
cepts: 1.  The  prohibition  of  drawing  out  the  blood  of  a 
living  animal  in  order  to  drink  it.  2.  Tbe  prohibition 
of  mutilating  animals.  8.  The  prohibition  of  magic  and 
sorcery.  4.  The  prohibition  of  coupling  together  ani- 
mals of  a  different  species,  and  of  grafting  trees.  This 
is  what  is  found  in  authors  concerning  this  matter;  but 
what  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  these  pre- 
cepts is  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture, 
or  in  Josephus  or  Philo,  and  that  none  of  the  ancient 
fathers  knew  any  of  them.  The  Hebrews  would  not  suf- 
fer any  stranger  to  dwell  in  their  country  unless  he  would 
conform  to  the  Noachian  precepts.  The  foreigners  who 
accepted  and  submitted  to  these  conditions  were  denom- 
inated the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  (*^rO  1*^2),  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (*^">!i 
p*1X),  who  entered  into  the  community  of  Hebrew  citi- 
aens  by  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  circumcision  (n^*^C), 
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bftptimn  (hb*«ao),  and  a  aacrifioe  03*^p).  Comp.  Tal- 
mndi  Sanhedrm,  66  a;  Rashi  on  Aboda  Sara,  61  a; 
Maimonidefl,  lad  HonChezakOy  HUehoth  Mehckim,  ix, 
1 ;  Molaul,  hraeUte  Indeed,  p.  66 ;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  TcJr- 
nmdicum  et  RMmicum,  «.  v.  "^A;  Prideaux,  Connection 
of  the  0.  and  N,  T.  ii,  268  (Wheeler's  ed.  Lond.  1868); 
kaliach,  HittoriccU  and  Critical  Commeniary  on  Genetit, 
p.  218;  the  same,  On  Exodus,  p.  488;  Lange,  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis,  p.  831  (T.  Lewis's  transL) ;  Theoloffisches 
Unioersal-Tjexikon,  s.  v.  Noachische  Gebote;  Schenkel, 
BibetrLexikon,  s.  v.  Noah,  iv,  841;  Hamhurger,  Reair 
EneyUopadU  fUr  Bibel  «.  TaUnud,  i,  7OT  sq.  (BresUu, 
1870). 

No&di'ah  (Heb.  Noddfah',  TX^'i^  "^  by  Jeho- 
vah, from  19^ ;  Sept.  N«mi^ui  y.  r.  NiMz^a),  the  name 

0|f  two  persona. 

1.  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Binnai,  who  assisted  Mere- 
mpth  and  others  in  weighing  the  precious  vessels  of  the 
Temple  which  Ezra  brought  hack  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra 
yiii,88).     B.a  dr.  469. 

2.  A  professed  prophetess,  who,  in  conjunctioVi  with 
the  Samaritan  enemies  of  the  Jews,  endeavored  to  ter- 
rify Nehemiah  from  the  work  of  btiilding  the  wall  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  vi,  14).    RG.  cir.  446. 

No'Ui,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  Bible. 

1.  (Heb.  No'ddi,  Ha,  the  same  as  rid,  consolation  or 
peace;  Sept.  and  N.T.  'S&t,  as  Matt  xxiy,  87;  Jose- 
phus,  Nitfcoc.)  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam ;  son 
of  lAmech,  and  second  father  of  the  human  family; 
bom  KC  8116,  AM.  1068.  In  the  following  account 
of  this  patriarch  we  largely  follow  the  articles  in  Kitto's 
and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

1.  Lamech,  no  doubt,  named  his  son  thns  in  allusion 
to  the  promised  deliverer  from  sin  (Qen.  v,  29),  and  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  corresponded  to  the  faith  and  hope 
of  his  father  (Gen.  vi,  8, 9).  In  marked  contrast  with 
the  simplicity  and  soberness  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is 
the  wonderful  story  told  of  Noah's  birth  in  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Lameeh's  wife,  it  is  said,  '*  brought  forth  a 
child,  the  flesh  of  which  was  white  as  snow  and  red  as 
a  rose ;  the  hair  of  whose  head  was  white  like  wool,  and 
long ;  and  whose  eyes  were  beautifuL  When  he  opened 
them  he  illuminated  all  the  house  like  the  sun.  And 
when  he  was  taken  ftom  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  open- 
ing also  his  month,  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  of  righteous- 
ness.** Lamech  is  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to 
his  father  Methuselah,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  begot- 
ten a  son  who  is  unlike  other  children.  On  hearing  the 
^tory,  Methuselah  proceeds,  at  Lameeh's  entreaty,  to 
consult  Enoch,  **  whose  residence  is  with  the  angels.'* 
Enoch  explains  that  in  the  days  of  his  father  Jared, 
"those  who  were  from  heaven  disregarded  the  word  of 
the  Lord  .  •  .  laid  aside  their  class  and  intermingled 
with  women;"  that  consequently  a  deluge  was  to  be 
sent  upon  the  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  "washed 
from  all  corruption ;"  that  Noah  and  his  children  should 
be  saved,  and  that  his  posterity  should  beget  on  the 
earth  giants,  not  spiritual,  but  carnal  (Book  of  Enoch, 
eh.  cv,  p.  161-^). 

During  the  long  period  of  six  hundred  years  (Gen. 
vii,  11),  the  age  of  Noah  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  he  was  a  just  and  pious  man, 
ami  that  at  the  age  of  five  hundred  he  had  three  sons 
(y,  82 ;  vi,  10).  On  the  relative  ages  of  his  sons,  see 
SHsac  But  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race  had 
long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  for 
some  signal  display  of  his  displeasure,  as  a  measure  of 
righteous  government  and  an  example  to  future  ages. 
For  a  long  time,  probably  for  many  centuries,  the  better 
part  of  men,  the  descendants  of  Seth,  had  kept  them- 
selves from  association  with  the  families  of  the  Cainite 
race.  The  former  class  bad  become  designated  as  **  the 
sons  of  God,"  faithful  and  obedient ;  the  latter  were  called 
by  a  term  evidently  designed  to  form  an  appellation  of 
tba  contraiy  import,  *<  daughters  of  men,"  of  impions 


and  licentious  men.  See  So^vs  or  God.  These  women 
possessed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by  which  they 
won  the  affections  of  unwary  men,  and  intennarriages 
upon  a  great  scale  took  place.  As  is  usual  in  such  al- 
liances, the  worse  part  gained  the  ascendency.  The 
offspring  became  more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and 
a  univenal  corruption  of  minds  and  monda  took  place. 
Many  of  them  became  **  giants,  the  mighty  men  of  old, 
men  of  renown"  (Heb.  n^pkiUm  [q.  v.],  apoetatea,  as  the 
word  implies),  heroes,  warriors,  plunderers,  **  filling  the 
earth  with  violence."  God  mereiAilly  afforded  a  res- 
pite of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (vi,  8;  1  PM.  iii, 
20;  2  Pet.  ii,  6),  during  which  Noah  sought  to  bring 
them  to  repentance.  Thus  he  was  ''a  preacher  of 
righteousness,"  exercising  faith  in  the  testtmony  of 
God,  by  the  contrast  of  his  conduct  condemning  the 
world  (Heb.  xi,  7) :  and  perhaps  he  had  long  labored  in 
that  pious  work.    See  SpuaTS  w  pRtaoM. 

•At  last  the  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All  human 
kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except  this  eminently  fa- 
vored and  righteous  man,  with  his  three  sons  (bom 
about  a  hundred  years  before)  and  the  wives  of  the  four. 
See  Drluob.  At  the  appointed  time  this  terrible  aUte 
of  the  earth  ceased,  and  a  new  surface  was  diackieed  for 
the  occupation  and  industry  of  the  delivered  family.  In 
some  places  that  surface  would  be  washed  bare  to  (he 
naked  rock,  in  others  sand  would  be  deposited,  which 
would  be  long  uncultivable;  but  by  iar  the  larger  por- 
tion would  be  covered  with  rich  soil.  With  agriculture 
and  its  allied  arts  the  antediluvians  must  have  been 
well  acquainted.  The  four  men,  in  the  vigor  of  their 
mental  fiundties  and  bodily  strength,  according  to  the 
then  existing  scale  of  human  life,  would  be  at  no  loss 
for  the  profitable  application  of  their  powers. 

2.  Noah's  first  act  after  he  left  the  ark  was  to  build 
an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrificeii    This  is  the  first  altar 
of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first  burnt  ancri- 
fice.    Noah,  it  is  said,  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of 
every  dean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  alt«r. 
Then  the  narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity: 
''And  Jehovah  smelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  Jehovah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  carse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  fbr  the  ima^na- 
tion  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth;  neither  will 
I  again  smite  any  more  every  living  thing  as  I  have 
done."    Jehovah  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  he  desires  rec- 
onciliation and  communion  with  God ;  and  therefore  the 
renewed  earth  shall  no  more  be  wasted  with  a  plague 
of  waters,  but  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  last  aeed-tinie 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.    See  Raimbow. 

Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim)   upon 
Noah  and  his  sons.    They  are  to  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply; they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  inferior  ani- 
mals; not,  however,  as  at  the  first,  by  native  right,  but 
by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  established.    All  living 
creatures  are  now  given  to  man  for  food;  but  expreaa 
provision  is  made  that  tiie  blood  (in  which  is  the  life) 
should  not  be  eaten.    This  does  not  seem  neoeasarily  to 
imply  that  animal  food  was  not  eaten  before  the  flood, 
but  only  that  now  the  use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  di- 
vine permission.    The  prohibition  with  regard  to  blood 
reappears  with  fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev.  iu, 
17;  vii,  26,  27;  xvii,  10-14;  Dent,  xii,  16,  28,  24;  xv, 
28),  and  seemed  to  the  apostles  so  essentially  human  as 
well  as  Jewish  that  they  thought  it  ought  to  be  enforced 
upon  Gentile  convertsi  In  later  times  the  Greek  Chinch 
urged  it  as  a  reproach  against  the  Latin  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  eat  things  strangled  Qn^focata  an  qwnb^t 
sa$^uis  tenelur").    See  Dhcrkbs. 

Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  seenrity  of  hu- 
man life.  The  bk>od  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  ia  yet 
more  predoos  than  the  Uood  of  beasts.  When  it  'has 
been  shed  Gtod  will  require  it,  whether  of  beast  or  of 
man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the  appointed  chamnel 
of  divine  Juatioe  upon  the  honidde :  **  Whoso  ithmiiicth 
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Dio's  blood,  by  man  shtll  bis  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  be  nuui."  Here  is  laid  the  first 
fooiuUtioii  of  the  civil  power.  Joat  as  the  prieathood 
u  declared  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  larael  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individoals,  so  here  the 
cinl  aothoritjT  is  declared  to  be  a  right  of  human  nat- 
ure itaelf,  before  it  is  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  a 
particttlar  exeealave.    See  Man-slayrb. 

Tbta  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God  gives, 
on  the  one  band,  a  promise  which  secures  the  stability 
of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  consecrates  human  life  with  a  special  aanctity  as 
resting  upon  theae  two  piUara — the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  man's  likeness  to  God. 

Of  the  aeven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are  called,  the 
observance  of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewiah  prose- 
lytes, three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned :  the  ab- 
stinence from  blood,  the  prohibition  of  murder,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  civil  authority.  The  remaining  four 
— tbe  prohibition  of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest, 
and  of  theft — ^rested  apparently  on  the  general  aenae  of 
mankind.    See  Noachian  Prbckpts. 

3.  Noah  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself  to 
agricdtural  pufsuits,  following  in  this  the  tradition  of 
bis  family.  It  is  particulary  noticed  that  he  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  aome  of  the  older  Jewuh  writers,  with  a 
touch  of  poettc  beauty,  tell  ua  that  he  took  the  shoota 
of  a  vine  which  had  wandered  out  of  Paradise  where- 
with to  plant  hla  vineyard.  Armenia,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, is  still  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Xenophon  (i4  nab.  iv,  4, 9)  speaks  of  the  excellent  wines 
of  the  country,  and  his  account  has  been  confirmed  in 
more  recent  times  (Ritter,  Erdk,  x,  554, 319,  etc).  The 
(ireek  myth  referred  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
the  vine  to  Dionysus,  who,  acconling  to  one  version, 
brought  it  from  India  (Diod.  Sic  iii,  82) ;  according  to 
anocher,  from  Phrygia  (Strabo,  x,  469).  See  Bacchus. 
Asia,  at  all  events,  is  the  acknowledged  home  of  the 
vine.  See  Grafb.  Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  prop- 
erties or  otherwise  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  drank 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated,  and 
shimefully  exposed  himself  in  hia  own  tent.  One  of 
hiii  aims,  Ham,  mocked  openly  at  his  father'a  disgrace 
Tbe  others,  with  dudful  care  and  reverence,  endeavored 
to  hide  it.  Noah  was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  indignity  which  hu  youngest  son  had  pot  upon 
him ;  and  when  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  in- 
toxication* he  declared  that  in  requital  for  this  act  of 
brutal,  unfeeling  mockery  a  curse  should  rest  upon  the 
aoos  oir  Ham,  that  he  who  knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child 
shooLi  see  his  own  eon  d^raded  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave.  With  the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined 
a  blessing  on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  old 
poettc  or  rather  rhythmical  and  alliterative  form  into 
which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiquity  oom- 
ratmlvfell: 

Cnmed  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 

On  the  other  hand : 

BlesMtl  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 

And  lei  Canaan  be  their  slave. 

Kay  Qod  enlarge  Japbet, 

And  let  tilm  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave. 

Of  old  a  father's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  was  held  to 
ba?e  a  myaterioos  power  of  fuliilling  itself.  And  in  this 
case  the  words  of  the  righteous  man,  though  strictly 
the  expnseion  of  a  wbh  (Dr.  Pye  Smith  is  quite  wrong 
tn  tiaiBilating  all  the  verbs  as  futures;  they  are  opta- 
tives), did  in  fact  amount  to  a  propfhecy.  It  has  been 
asked  why  Noah  did  not  curse  Ham  instead  of  cursing 
Caoaaa.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  at  such 
tines  men  are  not  left  to  themaelves,  and  that  a  divine 
pup<M  ss  truly  guided  Noah's  lips  then  as  it  did  the 
'isnds  of  Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it  was  sure- 
ly by  a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who  as  youngest 
aoo  had  disbonoied  his  lather,  should  see  the  curae  light 
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on  the  head  of  hia  own  youngest  son.  The  blow  was 
probably  heavier  than  if  it  had  lighted  directly  on  him- 
aelf.  Thua  early  in  the  world'a  history  was  the  lesson 
taught  practically  which  the  law  afterwards  expressly 
enunciated,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children.  The  subsequent  history  of  Canaan  8how» 
in  the  clearest  manner  possible  the  fulfilment  of  the 
curse.  When  Israel  took  posaession  of  his  land  he  be- 
came the  slave  of  Shem:  when  Tyre  fell  before  tbe 
arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  succumbed  to  her  Ro- 
man conquerors,  he  became  the  alave  of  Japbet :  and  we 
almost  hear  the  echo  of  Noah'a  curse  in  Hannibal's  Ai^ 
nosco  fortunam  CarthaginiUf  when  the  head  of  Hasdru- 
bol,  his  brother,  was  thrown  contemptuously  into  the 
Punic  lines.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words  *' And 
let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  "God"  or  '*  Japhei' 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb^  At  first  it  seems  more  natural 
to  auppoee  that  Noah  prays  that  God  would  dwell  there 
(the  root  of  the  verb  is  the  aame  as  that  of  the  noun 
ifAecAmoA).  But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been  spoken 
already.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  Uke  Japbet  as  the 
subject.  What,  then,  ia  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  V  Not,  of  course,  that  he  should  ao  oc- 
cupy them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possessors ;  nor 
even  that  they  should  melt  into  one  people ;  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  Japbet  may  enjoy  the  religimu  prwi- 
leges  of  Shem.  So  Augustine :  "  Latifioet  Deus  Japheth 
et  habitet  in  tentoriis  Sem,  id  est,  in  Eccleeiis  quas  filii 
Propbetarum  Apoetoli  oonstruxerunt."  The  Talmud 
sees  this  blessing  fulfiUed  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  sacred  things,  euch  as  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  Shem  is  blessed  with  the  knowledge 
of  Jehovah,  and  Japbet  with  temporal  increase  and  do- 
minion in  the  first  instenoe,  with  the  further  hope  of 
sharing  afterwards  in  spiritual  advanteges. 

4.  After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  patriarch  but  tbe  sum  of  his  years.  "And  Noah 
lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty  yearn. 
And  thus  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years :  and  he  died."  Some  have  inferred,  from 
the  fact  that  he  lived  so  long  after  the  flood,  and  U 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  period,  that 
he  must  have  gone  to  some  distant  land,  and  have  even 
identified  him  with  the  Chinese  Fohi  (Schiickford,  Con- 
nect, i,  99),  or  the  Hindfi  Menu  (Sir  William  Jones, 
Works,  iii,  151  sq.).  Others,  referring  to  the  deluge 
in  Genesis  the  viurious  traditions  which  many  ancient 
nations  preserved  of  a  similar  eariy  catastrophe,  have 
thought  Noah  to  be  the  same  with  Xisuthrus  of  the 
Chaldees  (Alex.  Polyhiat.  Chronide  of  Eusebius) ;  the 
Phrygian  Noi  of  the  celebrated  Apamean  medal,  which, 
besides  Noah  and  his  wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  ra- 
ven, and  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth  (fig- 
ured in  Br^'ant's  Anc  \fyth,  voL  iii) ;  the  Manes  of  the 
Lydians  (W.  J.  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  iii,  388);  the 
DeueaJiUm  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Greeks,  of  whose  del- 
uge the  account  given  by  Ludan  is  a  copy  almost  ex- 
actly circumstantial  of  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (/>ea 
Syria ;  Luciani  0pp.  iii,  457  [ed.  Reitz] ;  Bryant,  iii, 
28),  and  have  referred  to  him  many  stetements  in  the 
Greek  mythology  respecting  Saturn,  Janus,  and  Bac- 
chus; the  traditions  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  as 
stated  by  Clavigero  in  his  History  of  Mexico;  and 
many  others.  See  Flood.  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  has  lately 
brought  to  light  the  Aas^nian  account  of  the  deluge. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Zakhle  is  the  village  of  Ke- 
rak,  not  far  from  which,  on  the  last  declivity  of  fieba- 
non,  there  is  a  round  mosque.  This  is  erected  over  still 
older  relics,  which  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  Mos- 
lems and  Christians,  as  being  the  reputed  tomb  of  the 
patriarch  Noah  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  853). 
The  structure  is  evidently  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  but  popular  credulity  has  invested  it  with  a 
character  of  eminent  sanctity ;  walls  have  been  built 
around  it,  and  at  a  certein  season  of  the  year  the  Maron- 
ites,  in  particular,  perform  pilgrimages  to  visit  it.  In 
his  old  age,  they  relate,  Noah  entreated  of  God,  as  a 
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S«paMd  Tomb  otNualb 

pecoliiT  firoT,  tbat  be  might  be  iltowed  to  end  hu  diyi 
no  Hoiuil  LetanDD,  and  tfaera  lo  prepare  hit  plice  or 
wpullare.  The  p«lii*rch'»  prayer  van  granUd;  but 
shortly  before  hie  death  he  coinTnitted  Kiaie  UuiaRrea- 
doD,  and  God  cut  off  a  pan  or  hia  tomb,  by  •evering  a 
huge  man  frooi  the  mountuu  Noah  had  choien.  He 
OHild  not  be  buried  at  full  tengtb,  and  it  waa  neceoaary 
to  double  hiA  1^^  uuder  bia  thighs,  to  fit  hii  remains  to 
their  diminished  bed.  Mow  this  ao-called  tomb  is  at 
least  sixty  feet  long. 

See  Demislorff,  Dt  aMorilalt  praaeplarum  Noach. 
(lipa.  1711) :  EiKubeig,  De  dodnaa  lab  Noadio  (HaL 
17H) ;  Friechmuth,  De  .\oadii praapt.  (1646-7);  Hoit- 
laiid,  UitlOTy  of  SoaKt  Lay  (Lond.  1832) ;  Oloutad, 
NoaX  and  kU  Ttma  (BoU.  ISM). 

2.(Heb.Nodk;n'Si,miitio<i;Stpt,Sovd.)  The  sec- 
ond named  of  Clie  five  daugh(«n  of  Zelophefaad,  son  of 
Hepher,  of  the  half-tribe  of  Hanataeh  (Numb,  xxvi,  BS). 
B.a  dr.  1618.  As  their  father  had  no  son,  tbe  daugh- 
ters applied  for,  and  Moees,  under  divine  direction,  prom- 
ised tbem  an  inheritance  m  the  Promised  Ldnd  in  their 
fiither's  right  (Numb,  xxvii,  1  iq,).  This  promise  was 
redeemed  by  Joahua  in  the  ttnal  q)poTtionmeDt  (Josh, 
ivii,  8).     See  Hbib. 

Nob's  Ark.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
wonl(ri3^,tAaA')  ia  uncertain.  The  word  only  occura 
here  and  in  tbe  second  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  il  ia 
used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in  which  the  mother  of 
Hoses  intraated  her  child  to  the  Nile.  In  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we  are  to  looli  for  its 
original  form.  Bunsen,  in  his  Tocabulaiy  (^Eggj^i 
Plntx,  i,  4tt!),  gives  Iba,  "a  chest,"  ^,  "a  boat,"  and 
in  the  Copt.  Vera,  of  Exod.  ii,  8, 6,  iMi  is  the  render- 
ing of  iSiSk.  The  Sept.  emijoya  two  difitrent  worda. 
In  the  namtive  of  the  Flood  thev  use  ci^unic,  and  in 
that  of  Moms  Si'^ic.  oi  according'  to  some  M88.  ^^ 
The  Book  of  Wisdom  ha*  irx<<'"''  Betveos  and  NicoL 
Damasc-T  quoted  in  Joeephua, 'XoTov  and  \apva%t  The 
last  is  also  (bund  in  Lucian,  D«  DtA  Syr,  c  IS.  In  the 
Sibylline  Veraea  the  ark  is  tovpaTfov  ti/ia,  >'Z«>Ci  and 
Bj3kirD£.  The  Targum  and  tbe  Koran  have  each  re- 
■pectirely  given  the  Chsldee  and  the  Arabic  form  of  tbe' 

This  "chat,"  or  "boat,"  was  to  be  made  of  gopher 
(L  e.  cyprtsa)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which,  both  for  its 
lightness  and  its  durability,  was  employed  by  the  Phce- 
niciana  for  building  their  veaaela,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Arrian  tells  us  (vii,  19),  made  arc  of  it  for  tbe  nune  pur- 
poae.  The  planks  of  the  ark,  after  being  put  logetlier, 
were  to  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather 
bitumen  pti.  Sept  ilv^Xroc),  which  was  to  be  laid 
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water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  marine  animals.  Next  to 
the  material,  the  method  of  constructinn  is  described. 
The  ark  was  to  consist  of  ■  number  of  "nests"  (D*^!!;), 
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or  small  compartments,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
tbe  convenient  distribution  of  tbe  diflerent  ani- 
mala  and  their  food.    These  were  to  be  arranged 
in  tliree  tiers,  one  above  another;  "with  lower, 
second,  and  third  (stories)  ahalt  thou  make  it." 
Means  were  also  to  be  provided  for  letting  light 
into  the  ark.     In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  "  A  mndav 
ihalt  thoa  make  to  tbe  ark,  and  in  a  culHt  ahalt 
thou  flniab  it  above:"  words  which,  it  must  be 
craifeaaed,  convey  no  very  intelligible  idea.     The 
original,  however,  ii  obaijure,  and  has  been  differ- 
ently interpreted.  Wbatthe"window,"or"lighl- 
hole'  (^ns,  Itdhar),  was,  is  very  puzzling.    It  was 
to  be  at  tbe  lop  of  the  ark  apparently.     If  the 
words  "unto  a  cubit  {HBBt-Vst)  ahalt  Ihoa  finish 
it  <Aopt"  refer  to  the  window,  and  not  to  the 
ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  aperture, 
or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of  a  cubit 
the  whole  length  of  the  roof.     Knobel'a  explanation 
is  diO^rent.      By  tbe  words,  "to  a  cubit  (ur  wiiliin 
a  cubit)   shalt  thou  finish  it  above,"  he  understands 
that,  Clie  window    being   in   the  side  of  the  ark,  ■ 
space  of  a  cubit  was  to  be  left  between  tbe  tap  of  the 
window  and  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  ark,  which 
Noah  removed  alter  the  flood  had  abated  (viii,  13> 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  conclude,  as  he  doer, 
that  there  was  only  one  light.     Tbe  great  objection  lo 
supposing  that  the  window  was  in  the  aide  of  the  ark 
is  that  then  a  great  part  or  the  interior  must  have  been 
left  in  darkness.      Again  we  are  tnld  (viii,  IB)   that 
when  tbe  flood  abated  Noah  removed  tbe  covering  of 
tbe  aik,  to  look  about  him  to  see  if  the  earth  were  dry. 
This  would  have  been  unnecessary-  if  the  win<Iow  had 
been  in  the  side.     "Unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  Hnish  it 
above"  can  hardly  mean,  as  some  have  supposed,  that 
tbe  roof  of  the  ark  was  to  have  Ih's  pitch  :  for,  consider- 
ing that  the  ark  was  lo  be  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof 
of  ■  cubit's  pitch  would  hsve  been  almnit  flat.     Taylor 
Lewis  (in  the  Amer.  ed.  of  lunge's  Ccnuu,  p.  298)  in- 
geniously maintains  that  the  aperture  was  al  the  peak 
or  ridge  of  the  roof.     But  if  so  it  could  not  have  been 
merely  an  open  slit,  for  that  would  have  admitted  the 
rain.     Are  we  then  lo  suppose  tbat  some  transparent, 
or  at  least  translucent  substance  was  employed?     It 
would  almost  seem  so.     Symm.  renders  the  word  ^(o- 
^fJC)  Theodoret  has  merely  ^vpav;  Gr.VeneU  ^wra- 
yuiyoyi  'Vulg.,/awstram.   The  Sept.  translates,  strange- 
ly enough,  i-riirvvayiuv  wDiqmt  rijv  npuniv.      Tlie 
root  of  the  word  indicates  tbat  the  lidliar  was  aonke- 
thing  MhinBig.    Hence,  probably,  the  Talmudic  explana- 
tion that  God  told  Koah  to  fix  precious  stonea  in  tbe 
srk,  thst  they  might  give  as  much  light  as  mid-day 
(^onA-lOSi).     A  different  word  is  used  in  chap.  viii.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  ihe 
uk.   There  thewordisl^tn  (cA(iIUii),whi(hfrHiuent- 
ly  occnn  elsewhere  in  Ihe  same  sense.     Certainly  ibe 
story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  transparent  window, 
aaSaalschUti(^mUof.  1,811)  haa  remarked,  for  Noah 
could  watch  the  motions  of  the  birds  outside,  while  at 
the  same  time  be  had  to  open  the  window  in  order  to 
lake  them  in.     An  objection  lo  this  explanation  is  tbe 
supposed  improbability  of  any  substance  like  glass  hav- 
ing been  discovered  at  that  eariy  period  of  Ibe  world'a 
history.     But  we  must  not  forget  that  even  acccnding 
to  Ibe  Hebrew  cbronoh^v  the  world  had  been  in  ex- 
istence 1666  years  at  the  t'ime  of  tbe  flood.  Tast  auidea 
must  have  been  made  in  knowledge  BOd  civilisUion  in 
such  a  lapse  of  tim&     Arts  and  sciences  may   bare 
reached  a  ripenesa  of  which  the  record,  from  ita  acanli- 
ness,  conveys  no  adequate  conception.    The  deatrtictHm 
caused  by  the  flood  must  have  obliMrated  a  tbotnand 
discoveries,  and  left  men  lo  reeover  again  by  alow  and 
patient  steps  the  ground  they  bad  lost,     A  still  more 
serious  objection  to  this  supposition  of  a  glass  window 
is  tbe  necessity  of  ventilation,  which  would  requiiv  an 
open  space  for  tbe  paaaage  of  air  as  well  as  light.     The 
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tiaUan  taaj  therefore,  in  aooonfauice  with  Oriental 
ciatom,  more  natorally  denote  merely  a  lattioe  in  the 
ti6kar»  Suppodog,  then,  the  tt&kar  to  be,  as  we  have 
Mid,  a  skylight,  or  aeries  of  skylights  running  the 
wbule  length  of  the  ark  (and  the  fem.  form  of  the  ooun 
iiKlines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the  ckcU^ 
ten  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment  of  the 
larger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at  wiU.  A  dif- 
ferent word  from  either  of  these  is  used  in  vii,  11,  of  the 
windows  of  heaven,  raiK,  'Smbbdih  (from  21M,  *<to 
interweaTe**),  Kt.  "networks,"  or  "gratings"  (Gesen. 
*  Tha,  in  r).  A  still  different  explanation  possible  is 
that  the  ti6kar  in  question  consisted  of  a^  space  in  the 
nding  left  open  all  along  for  a  cubit's  depth  just  beneath 
(nb^'obp)  the  projecting  eaves.  See  Window.  But 
besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a  door.  This  was 
Id  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  "  The  door  must 
bare  beoi  of  some  size  to  admit  the  larger  animals,  for 
whose  ingress  it  was  mainly  intended.  It  was  no  doubt 
shore  the  highest  draught-mark  of  the  ark,  and  the 
animals  ascended  to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embank- 
ment. A  duor  in  the  side  is  not  more  (Ufflcolt  to  un- 
deistand  than  the  port-holes  in  the  sides  of  our  vessels" 
(Kitto,  Bible  lUuttratioiu,  AntedilwimM,  etc  p.  143). 
The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entered  by 
mesns  of  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  the 
ttoiy  goe^  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  sitting  when  the 
fl<KMl  came ;  and  on  his  pledging  himself  to  Noah  and 
hU  sons  to  be  their  slave  forever,  he  was  suffered  to 
remaxB  there,  and  Noah  gave  him  his  food  each  day 
oat  of  a  hole  in  the  ark  (Pirke  K.  Eliezer). 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said ;  but  its  di- 
mensioBS  are  given.  It  was  to  be  dOO  cubits  in  length, 
50  in  breadth,  and  80  in  height.  Supposing  the  cubit 
here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measurement,  reckoning 
from  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the  middle  finger,  we  may 
get  a  rough  approximation  as  to  the  size  of  the  ark. 
The  cabit,  so  measured  (called  in  Deut.  iii,  11  "the 
cubit  of  a  man"),  must  of  course,  at  first,  like  all  natu- 
ral measnrements,  have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating. 
Itt  later  times  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard  oom- 
DOD  cabit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit 
We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the  common  cubit, 
which  was  reckoned  (according  to  Mich.,  Jahn,  Gesen., 
and  others)  as  equal  to  six  hand-breadths,  the  hand- 
breadth  being  ft^  inches.  This,  therefore,  gives  31  inch- 
es for  the  cubit.  See  Cubit.  Accordingly  the  ark 
would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is  very  consider- 
abiy  larger  than  the  largest  British  man-of-war.  The 
Great  Eastern,  however,  is  both  longer  and  deeper  than 
the  ark,  being  6^  feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  88  in 
breadth,  and  58  in  depth.  Solomon^s  Temple,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  given  (1  Kings  vi,  2),  was  of  the 
same  height  as  the  ark,  but  only  one  fifth  of  the  length, 
and  leas  than  half  the  width.  Augustine  (/>e  Civ.  D. 
lib.  xv)  king  ago  discovered  another  excellence  in  the 
proportions  of  the  ark,  and  that  is  that  they  were  the 
asme  as  the  proportions  of  the  perfect  human  figure,  the 
length  of  which  from  the  sole  to  the  crown  is  six  times 
the  width  aentss  the  chest,  and  ten  times  the  depth  of 
(be  recumbent  figure  measured  in  a  right  line  from  the 
gmond. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  structure 
was  only  intended  to  fioat  on  the  water,  and  was  not,  in 
the  pfoper  sense  of  the  word,  a  ship.  It  had  neither 
mast,  sail,  nor  rudder;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an 
cnonnooa  floating  house,  or  oblong  box  rather, "  as  it  is 
very  Ukely,"  says  Sir  W.  Kaleigh,  "that  the  ark  had 
fiadum  pltmmu,  a  JkU  bottom,  and  not  raysed  in  form 
«f  a  ship^  with  a  sharpness  forward,  to  cnt  the  waves 
fi«r  the  better  speed."  The  figure  which  is  commonly 
^ven  to  it  by  painters,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  wrong. 
Two  objects  only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction :  the 
oue  was  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and  the 


other  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the 
water.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  tu  any 
great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  ark  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was  given  by  a 
Dutdi  merchant,  Peter  Jansen,  the  Mennonite,  who  in 
the  year  1609  had  a  ship  built  at  Hoom  of  the  same  pro- 
portions (though  of  course  not  tji  the  same  size)  as 
Noah's  srk  (see  Michaelis,  Or,  Bib,  xviii,  27  sq.).  It 
was  120  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep.  This  vessel, 
unsuitable  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages,  was  found  re- 
markaUy  well  adapted  for  freightage.  It  was  calculated 
that  it  would  hold  a  third  more  lading  than  other  ves- 
sels, without  requiring  more  hands  to  work  it.  A  sim  Uar 
experiment  is  also  ssid  to  have  been  made  in  Denmark, 
where,  according  to  Reyher,  several  vessels  called  '*  fleu- 
ten,"  or  floats,  were  built  after  the  model  of  the  ark 
(Smith).    See  Abk. 

The  mathematical  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
the  ark,  begun  by  Origen  {Homily  2  on  Gen,),  its  dimen- 
sions and  cubical  capacity  (Lamy,  De  Tabernacfced,  p. 
170  sq. ;  Buteo  and  Hostus,  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  vi,  83 
sq. ;  Silt)er8chlag,  Geogome,  ii,  ch.  8 ;  Donat,  in  Scheuch- 
zer's Phffs,  Sacra^  i,  128  sq.;  Heidegger,  HigL Patriarch* 
i,  481  sq.;  Wideburg,  Afathe$,  BibL  i,  59  sq.;  Schmidt, 
BiU,  MathemaL  p.  280  sq.),  have  not  been  productive  of 
satisfactory  results  (see  Cramer,  in  his  Sqftk.  DenkmdL 
p.  276  sq. ;  Blomdahl,  De  oongrfgaiione  ommaL  in  arcam 
[Gryph.  1785] ;  Otho,  Lex,  RaJth,  p.461),  owing  chiefiy  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  measurements  (see  The- 
nius,  Althebr,  Afaaue,  p.  218  sq.).  Yet  a  strange  fancy 
on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  Theol,  AnnaL  for  1809, 
p.  807.  The  general  tradition  of  antiquity  was  that  its 
remains  were  preserved  on  the  Kurdish  mountains  (Be- 
rosiis  in  Josephus,  ^n/.  i,  8, 6;  Apion,  i,  19 ;  comp.  Ant, 
XX,  2, 8).— Winer,  ii,  165.    See  Ararat. 

The  subject  of  Noah's  ark  has  been  found  in  some 
very  interesting  traditions  represented  on  medals  of  an- 
tiquity, especially  those  of  Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  and 
these  have  in  some  unknown  way  been  associated  with 
the  early  Christian  memorials.  See  Apamea;  Ark; 
Numismatics. 


Nofth's  Ark,  from  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

Noailles,  Louis  Antoink  de,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  great  note  in  French  ecclesiastical  afiaiis,  was 
bom  May  27, 1651.  Having  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  ag^  he  was,  while  quite  young,  made  abbot  of 
Aubrac;  in  1675  he  became  D.D.;  bishop  of  Cahors  in 
1679;  of  Chalons  in  1680;  and  finally  archbishop  of  Paris 
in  1695.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Quietist  difliculties 
he  interfered  as  mediator  between  Bossuet  and  F^nelon, 
against  both  of  whom  he  wrote  subsequentiy.  In  1700 
be  was  appointed  cardinal,  through  the  infiuence  of 
Louis  XIV.  While  yet  bishop  of  Chalons,  he  had  ap- 
proved the  Refiexions  morales  with  which  Quesnel  had 
prefaced  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  (1698) ;  this  turned  out 
a  source  of  many  annoyances  to  him  afterwards,  the  more 
so  as  he  subsequentiy  condemned  the  Exposition  de.  la 
Foi  of  the  abbe  de  Barcos,  another  Jansenist  work — thus 
rejecting  what  he  had  formerly  commended.  He  after^ 
wards  led  the  other  bishops  in  protesting  against  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  and  became  one  of  the  mqst  ardent 
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friends-  of  the  Janflenists.  The  Jesuits  immediately  set 
in  motion  all  their  influence  to  have  NoaiUes  brought 
to  condign  punishment.  The  object  they  had  at  heart 
was  to  secure  the  blind  acceptation  of  the  pope*s  bull 
and  the  degradation  of  the  prelates  who  had  ventureil 
on  demurring ;  and  they  induced  pope  Clement  XI  to 
addrew  a  brief  to  cardinal  Noailles  in  April,  1714, 
summoning  him  to  accept  the  bull  within  fifteen  days, 
purely  and  simply  and  without  comment;  after  the  lapse 
of  which  term,  if  still  refractory,  the  pope  declared  that 
*^he  would  strip  him  of  the  dignity  of  cardinaL*'  Louis 
XIY,  though  in  faror  of  the  acceptation  of  tbe  bull,  yet 
resented  this  threatened  exercise  of  the  pope's  autbor> 
ity  against  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  brief  to  have  public  course.  This,  however, 
did  not  quash  the  dispute,  which  became  more  and 
more  envenomed;  until,  in  November,  1716,  the  pope 
coerced  the  cardiiuds  into  subscribing  a  letter  he  had 
himself  drawn  up,  whereby  they  professed  to  exhort 
their  colleague  Noailles  to  submit,  and  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  directed  to  the  regent  Orleans, 
wherein  the  pope  declared  that  if  this  appeal  were  dis- 
regarded no  further  mercy  could  be  expected.  This 
brief  the  clergy  were  inhibited  by  royal  veto  from  re- 
ceiving; and  in  March,  1717,  four  bbhope  lodged  with 
tbe  Surbonne  a  formal  appeal,  in  the  matter  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  to  a  future  general  council,  and  this  appeal 
cardinal  Noailles  approved  as  quite  canonical,  although 
he  himself  still  abstained  from  the  same  step.  But  when 
it  seemed  certain  that  in  Rome  the  proceeding  of  the 
bishops  was  about  to  be  censured,  NoaiUes  himself 
lodged,  though  for  a  time  secretly,  a  nmilar  appeal  to 
the  pope,  melius  inforroandus,  and  to  a  general  council, 
in  the  matter  of  the  bull,  and  of  the  pope's  refusal  to 
explain  it.  Manifestly  here  was  an  act  of  possibly  very 
deferential,  but  decidedly  very  distinct  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  pope,  who  was  on  his  part  little  disposed  to 
put  up  with  it.  Agents  were  now  despatched  to  and 
fro  between  Paris  and  Rome,  but  no  form  of  explanation 
which  Noailles  could  suggest  found  acceptance  with  the 
pope ;  and  at  last,  on  March  8, 1718,  th<^  appeared  a  de- 
cree of  the  Holy  Office  condemning  severely  the  appeal 
of  the  four  bishops  and  of  cardinal  Noailles.  This  was 
ftillowed  up  by  tidings  of  the  imminent  issue  of  a  brief 
pronouncing  those  schismatics  who  did  not  accept  the 
bull  simply  and  purely;  whereupon  NoaiUes,  to  have 
tbe  start  of  the  pope,  convened  a  general  assembly  of 
the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  to  whom  he  made  public  his 
appeal,  which  next  day  was  stuck  against  the  church- 
doors  in  his  diocese.  This  led  to  a  furious  decree  of 
the  Inquisition,  Aug.  12, 1719,  against  the  cardinal,  and, 
as  Dorsanne  would  have  us  believe,  the  pope's  mind 
was  now  firmly  set  on  the  project  of  stripping  No- 
aUles  of  his  red  hat.  Yet^  with  all  the  passions  excited 
against  the  recalcitrant  obntinacy  of  the  French  prelate 
in  refusing  to  accept  papal  dictation  implicitly,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  desire  to  wreak  the  uttermost  ven- 
geance on  his  head  was  arrested  by  the  sense  of  the 
practical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  ac- 
complishment. In  spite  of  tbe  pope's  animosity'  and 
the  fanning  action  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  found  desira- 
ble to  let  the  matter  drop.  Cardinal  Noaille^  though 
censured  and  fulminated  against,  escaped  further  perse- 
cution, and  continued  archbishop  of  Paris  to  his  death, 
before  which  he  had  reconciled  himself  with  his  adver- 
saries by  a  compromise  due  mainly  to  the  regent  Or- 
leans's influence.  Noailles  accepted  the  buU  Unigenitus 
Oct.  11, 1728.  While  his  actions  in  this  case  may  have 
been  consistent,  his  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
checkered  considerably  by  a  most  inconsistent  course. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  Jansenist  or  at  least  a  most  ardent 
supporter  of  that  sect.  Placed  in  positions  of  trust,  and 
endangered  in  these  by  opposition  from  Rome  and  the 
Jesuits,  he  wavered  frequently  in  his  tasks,  and  would 
only  go  forward  when  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
court,  or  those  in  influence  there.  Thus,  in  1709,  car- 
dinal NuaiUes  gave  his  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the 


Port-Royal  (q.  v.)  community,  the  closing  of  the  abbey 
in  the  October  following,  and  the  removal  of  its  inmatea 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  great  crudty,  though 
he  himself  had  long  befriended  the  Port-Royalists,  and 
was  really  in  empathy  with  them.    That  he  ordered 
this  work  of  destruction  simply  from  weakness,  be  ac- 
knowledged himself  in  after-life ;  and  the  memory  of 
these  unjust  deeds  no  doubt  plunged  him  into  great 
depths  of  anguish.    In  solemn  testimony  of  his  repent- 
ance he  went  to  the  ruins  of  Port-Royal,  that  he  might 
there  mourn  as  a  penitent,  exclaiming,  **  I  will  see  my 
enormous  sin  in  aU  its  horrors !    Here  in  the  midst  of    ■ 
this  miserable  devastation,  here  will  I  unburden  my 
mind"  (compT  Tregelles,  J(m$enUfSf  p.  40  sq.).    Nothing 
that  NoaUles  could  now  do  to  repair  the  injury  of  hb  for- 
mer acts  would  he  leave  undone;  but  alas  that  bis  first 
work  was  so  well  done  that  it  could  never  be  changed 
for  better  or  for  worse!     He  had  lived  to  please  the 
master  who  gave  him  bread,  and  he  had  wronged  thoee 
who  had  hoped  to  And  in  him  a  friend  and  protector ; 
once  their  life  destroyed,  he  bad  not  the  power  to  resus- 
citate them,  and  there  remained  for  him  only  a  hoary 
age,  fuU  of  remorse  for  unjust  acta  and  an  inconsistent 
Ufe.  Jervis  has  well  summed  up  NoaUles's  life  and  work : 
"  His  moral  character  was  stainless,  his  piety  unques- 
tionable, his  pastoral  zeal  univerraUy  acknowledged; 
but  he  was  of  an  irresolute  temper,  and  deficient  in  in- 
tellectual depth  and  solidity  of  judgment.    He  labored, 
consequently,  under  great  disadvantages  as  an  adminis- 
trator" {Hist.  Ch.  of  France  [Lond.  1872,  2  vols.  8v*»], 
ii,  89).     Cardinal  Noailles  died  May  4, 1729.     See  S. 
P^re  Avrignv,  Mhnoires  chronologizes  ft  dogmaliqvts 
(Paris,  1780) :  Bausset,  Hiatoire  de  FineUm  (ibid.  1808) : 
Picot,  Minwires  pour  tfy-vir  a  Vhist,  eccUsiast,  pev^ 
dcaU  le  ISme  sikde  (1806  and  1815);  Journal  de  Vabbe 
Dorsanne  (Rome,  1768);   Yillefore,  Anecdotes  ou  me- 
nufires  sur   la  constitution   Umgemtvs  (Paris,  JTSO^i: 
Journal  hisforigue  du  regne  de  Louis  X  V  (ibid.  176(>« 
12mo) ;  Baron  d*£spagnac.  i7u^  de  Afavricff  comte  de 
Saxe  (1775,  2  vols.  12mn);   Le  Bas,  Diet,  eneyciope^ 
dique  de  la  France;  Le  Moniteur  umversel  (fh>nn  tlie 
7th  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  an.  ii.  No.  810) ;  Voltaire,  Pre- 
cis  du  9-sgne  de  I^uis  X  K.  ch.  Ixvii ;  Chronoloffie  milt- 
taire,  v,  890 ;  Waroquier,  Tableau  kistor,  de  la  noblesse 
de  France^  p.  274;  Guett^e,  Hist,  de  VE^ise  de  France, 
xi,  144  sq. ;  Jervis,  Hi^.  Ch,  of  France,  voL  ii  (see  In- 
dex) ;  De  Felice,  Hist.  Ch.  of  France,  p.  860  aq. ;  Wef»- 
senberg,  Geseh.  der  Kirdtenversammlungen,  iv,  848, 402 ; 
Cartwright,  Hist.  Papal  Conclaves,  p.  225-228 ;  Migne, 
Nouv.  Eneydop.  ihM)gique,  iii,  98 ;  GaUia  Ckristiann, 
voL  i,  viii,  ix;  Saint-Simon,  Histoire  de  Port  RoyaL 
(J.  H.  W.) 

No-Amon.  The  manner  in  which  this  ancient 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  several  passages  of  the  Bible 
is  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  student  of  Scripture 
geography.  The  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  J  or. 
xlvi,  26, « I  will  punish  the  multitude  of  No ;"  1**lCW;-tX 
KSP)  el  A  m6n  tnin-No,  literally  "  to  the  Amon  from  Ko** 

(Sept.  rov  'AfifJMV  rov  uiov  oir^;  Yulg.  niper  #irmir/<- 
tum  A  lextmdriai),  where  the  reference  seems  to  be  latber 
to  the  Egyptian  deity  A  man,  who  was  worshipped  at 
No,  than  to  the  people  of  that  city  (which  would  make 
li«K = "pvn, "  multitude").  The  next  passage  is  Ezek. 
XXX,  14, 16, 16, "  I  will  execute  judgments  m  A>>"  (feOa, 
he-No;  iv  AioffirrXfi ;  in  Alexandria')',  "I  will  cut  oiflf 
the  multitude  of  No""  (K3  'prrr^nK,  eth  hamdn  Ao; 
rb  nXiidog  Mifi^ii»c;  multitudinem  Alexandrim)^  **A'o 
shall  be  rent  asunder"  (K3,  Nd;  iv  AutawoXti;  Aiex^ 
(xndria).  The  different  rendering  in  the  Sept.  her«  is 
remarkable.  Memphis  was  identical  with  the  NetpJk  «.f 
the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  multitiHle**  in 
ver.  15  is  different  from  that  in  Jeremiah;  perhsipa  it 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Amon,  DiospoHs  was  Ihe  CiSreek 
equivalent  of  No^Ammon,  and  idenrical  with  J^kehej^ 
The  last  passage  is  Nahum  iii,  8,  and  is  veiy  important. 
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not  merdj  as  giring  the  fuU  name  of  the  city,  bat  also 
dncribing  its  poaitioo.  It  is  thus  rendered  in  the  A.y., 
-Alt  thou  better  than  populous  Ao,  that  was  situate 
imoDg  the  riyeiB,  that  had  waters  round  about  it,  whose 
rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea?" 
*"  Populous  No"*  is  in  Hebrew  y]W  k3,  Nd-A  man  (Sept. 
Iitpiia  'Afifuinf;  Vulg.  Alexandria  populorum),  that  is, 
**  No  of  Amon,"  in  which  Amon  was  the  supreme  deity^ 
Slid  of  which  he  was  protector.    See  Amon. 

Critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Xo;  but  it  would  seem  from  this  passage  that  the  trans- 
lators of  the  SepL,  who  were  them- 
selves resident  in  Egypt,  reganled 
it  as  equivalent  to  the  E^ptian 
noz,  that  is,  oxotvoi'^  **  a  measuring- 
line,**  and  then  ^lupi^  "  a  part  or 
portion"  (see  (vesen.  Tkes,  p.  885). 
The  second  part  of  the  first  form  is 
the  name  of  amen^  the  chief  divin- 
ity of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  this 
place  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in  that 
of  EzekieL  The  second  part  of 
the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  the 
city,  Aa-am«n,  "the  abode  of 
Amen,**  b  the  same.  But  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  use  of  So  alone  ? 
It  thus  occurs  not  only  in  He- 
brew, but  also  in  the  language  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which 
it  Lb  written  ATcr,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  ('*  Illustrations 
of  Egyptian  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy,** etc.  Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  Lit, 
I^H^^^^  [2d  ser.]  vii,  166).  Sir  Henry 
f  ^^^  Bawlinson  identifies  Ni*a  with  No- 

a    m       n  Amon.     The  whole  paper  (p.  187 

Fifliie  and  Hlero-  «!•)  »  of  great  importance,  as  il- 
Sjph    of    Amoo,  Instrating  the  reference  in  Nahum 

liiuamenS^*^*"  to  the  capture  of  Thebes,  by  show- 
ing that  Eg>'pt  was  conquered  by 
biith  Esarfaaddon  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  that  the  Ut- 
ter twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  after  the 
prof>het*s  time,  the  narrative  of  them  makes  it  more 
]>robable  than  it  before  seemed  that  there  was  a  still 
earlier  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians,  The  con- 
jectures that  Thebes  was  called  pein^amoun,  '*the 
abode  of  Amen,**  or  still  nearer  the  Hebrew,  naumouny 
"ibc  [city]  of  Amen,**  like  naesi,  **the  [city]  of  Isis,** 
or  ss  Gesenius  prefers,  ma-amoun,  **  the  place  of  Amen** 
{Tketauriu,  s.  v.),  are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objec- 
tiooB,  that  tbey  neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name 
nor  sfbrd  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  No  alone.  It 
aceuis  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Shemitic 
name,  and  that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  (L  c)  to  dis- 
tinguish Thebes  from  some  other  place  bearing  the  same 
name,  or  on  account  of  the  connection  of  Amen  with 
that  city.  Thebes  also  bears  in  ancient  Egyptian  the 
oommoo  name,  of  doubtful  signification,  ap-t  or  /-a/>, 
which  the  Greeks  represented  by  Theba.  The  whole 
metropoljit,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  was  called  Tarn 
(we  Br^gsch,  Gtoffr,  Insekr,  i,  175  sq.).     See  Na 

Vsrioos  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  site 
of  this  dty.  That  it  was  in  Eg^-pt  all  admiu  The 
Sept  identifies  it  with  Dioapolis ;  but  there  were  two 
plsces  of  Ibis  name — one  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  sea, 
and  euoompasaed  by  the  marshes  of  the  Delu  (Strabo, 
xriii,p.80^);  and  with  this  Champollion  antl  others 
identify  No  (fEggpte,  ii,  181) ;  and  Gesenius  {L  c.)  weU 
observes  that  it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum 
to  Ninevsb.  The  other  was  Thebes,  in  Upper  £g>'pt, 
vhich  ii  probably  the  place  really  referred  to  in  the 
^ept  For  No,  Jerome  in  the  Vulg.  reads  Alexandria 
(st  also  the  Chaldee,  the  Rabbins,  and  Drusins) ;  but 
tbe  town  of  Alexandria  was  not  in  existence  in  the 


time  of  Jeremiah ;  aid  yet  tt  appears  from  the  words 
of  Nahum  (Lc')  that  No  had  been  already  destroyed  in 
his  day  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  6).  This  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Assyrian  reconl  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Thebes.  The  description  of  No -Amon,  as  **  situate 
among  the  rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it**  (Nah. 
/.  c),  remaricably  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town 
of  ancient  Egypt  which  we  know  to  have  been  built  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  prophecy  that  it  should 
"be  rent  asunder*'  (Ezek.  xxx,  16)  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
pear remarkably  significant  to  the  observe  who  stands 
amid  the  vast  ruins  of  its  chief  edifice,  the  great 
temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent  and  shattered  as  if  by 
an  earthquake,  although  it  must  be  held  to  refer  pri- 
marily, at  least,  rather  to  the  breaking  up  or  capture 
of  the  city  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  4;  Jer.  Ui,  7),  than  to 
its  destruction. — ^Kitto;  Smith.    SeeTuKBES. 

Nob  (Heb.  id,  29,  prob.  an  devaiion;  Sept.  No/S, 

No/3a,  Nofi/5o,  v.  r.  No/i/ca,  No/3ad,  etc.;  Josephus 
Nu»/3a,  Ant,  vi,  12, 1),  a  saoenlotal  city  in  the  tribie  of 
Benjamin,  situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 
When  David  fled  from  the  court  of  Saul  at  Gibeab,  we 
are  told  that "  he  came  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  priest** 
(1  Sam.  Kxi,  1).  It  appears  from  the  namtive  that 
the  tatwmacle  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were  then 
located  in  that  city,  for  David  got  part  of  the  show- 
bread  which  was  kept  before  the  Lord  (ver.  4 ;  comp. 
Exod.  xxv,  80;  Luke  xxiv,  5-9).  David's  visit  m'ss 
fatal  to  Nob.  Doeg  the  Edomite,  Saul's  shepherd,  had 
seen  him  there,  and  informed  his  master.  Ahimelech 
was  summoned  before  the  mad  king,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelech, 
thou  and  all  thy  father's  house.**  Not  an  Israelite, 
however,  would  raise  a  hand  against  the  priests  of  the 
Lord;  and  Doeg,  the  stranger  spy,  became  the  tyrant*s 
executioner.  He  "  slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five 
persons  who  did  wear  a  lin^i  ephod ;  and  Nob,  the  city 
of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen, 
and  asses,  and  sheep**  (1  Sam.  xxii,  9-19).  The  posi- 
tion of  Nob  is  incidentally  indicated  in  thb  narrative. 
It  lay  south  of  Gibeah,  for  David  was  on  his  way  to 
Philistia  when  he  called  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  10) ;  the 
narrative  shows,  too,  that  it  was  close  to  Gibeah.  It 
would  be  a  long  time  naturally  before  the  doomed  city 
could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It  appears,  in  fact« 
never  to  have  regained  its  ancient  importance.  That 
it  was  on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  from  the  north  to 
the  capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is  certain  firom  the 
illustrative  passage  in  which  Isaiah  (x,  28-^2)  describes 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army: 

"He  comes  to  Ai, passes  through  Migron, 
At  Micbmash  deposits  his  ba^cgsge; 
Tbey  cross  the  paso,  Geba  is  our  uight-ststioa ; 
Terrified  is  Ramah.  Oibeath  of  Sanl  flees. 
Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  ofOalUro; 
Listen,  O  Lai^h' !    Ah,  poor  Anathoth ! 
Hadmeush  escapes,  dwellers  In  Oebim  take  flight. 
Tet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob : 

He  shakes  hid  hand  sgalnst  the  mount,  daughter  ofZlon, 
The  hill  of  Jerasalero." 

In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy  pouring 
down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  devoted  city:  they  take  possession  of 
one  village  after  another;  while  the  inhabiunts  flee  at 
their  approach,  and  fill  the  country  with  cries  of  terror 
and  distress.  It  is  implied  here  dearly  that  Nob  was 
the  last  station  in  their  line  of  mareh,  whence  the  in- 
vaders ootdd  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be 
seen,  as  they  *' shook  the  hand"  in  proud  derision  of 
their  enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Opp,  ii,  208)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  stood  with- 
in sight  of  each  other.  It  was  occupied  after  the  cap- 
tivitv  by  Benjamin,  and  is  grouped  with  Anathoth 
(Neh.  xi,  82). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  strangely  confound  Nob  with 
Nobah,  a  city  in  the  east  of  Bashan  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Nab- 
be) ;  though  Jerome  in  another  place  {Epitaph,  Paulm, 
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Opern^  t,  696,  ed.  Migne)  locates  the  town  on  the  plain 
of  Sharun,  iM>niewhera  between  Antipatris  and  Nioopolis, 
a  theory  which  is  almost  as  wild  as  the  fonner.  He 
doubtleaa  refers  to  the  present  Noba  (see  Yon  Kaumer's 
PaUUtina,  p.  196).  No  allusion  is  made  to  this  latter 
place  in  the  Bible.  The  Jews,  after  reoovering  the  ark 
of  Jehovah  fh>m  the  Philistines,  would  be  likely  to 
keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar  disaster;  and  the 
Nob  which  was  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time 
of  Saul  must  have  been  among  the  mountains.  The 
name  of  Nob  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  its  site 
has  been  unknown  for  perhaps  two  thousand  years. 
Kiepert  and  others  woaM  identify  Nob  with  the  little 
village  of  Isennyeh,  situated  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Auathoth.  Tobler 
{Topographie  von  Jems,  ii,  |  719)  describes  this  vil- 
lage as  beautifully  situated,  and  oocnpying  unqoestion- 
ably  an  ancient  site.  But  Isawlyeh  is  in  a  deep  glen, 
hidden  from  the  Holy  City  by  the  ridge  of  OH  vet,  where- 
as Nob  was  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  (Van  de  Velde,  Me^ 
ffiotV,  p.  887).  Robinson  thought  Nob  must  have  stood 
somewhere  on  the  ridge  of  Olivet  or  Scopus,  and  there 
he  searched,  but  in  vain,  for  any  trace  of  an  ancient 
site  (Bib.  Res,  i,  464).  Less  than  a  mile  south  of  Tuleil 
el-FQ],  the  site  of  Gibeah,  is  a  conical  rocky  tell,  called 
et-JSumaA  (Warren,  in  Quar,  Statement  of  the  '*PaL 
Explor.  Fund,"  Oct  1867),  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  valley.  On  the  summit  and  sides  of  this  tell  are 
traces  of  a  small  but  very  ancient  town— cisterns  cut  in 
the  rock;  lai^  hewn  stones;  portions  of  the  rocky 
sides  levelled  and  hevm  away;  and  on  the  south-east 
the  remains  of  a  small  tower.  From  the  summit  there 
is  a  wide  view.  Mount  Zion  it  distinctly  seen,  though 
Moriah  is  hid  by  an  intervening  ridge.  The  position, 
south  of  Gibeah,  and  not  far  from  Anathoth ;  the  ele- 
vation, commanding  a  view  ofZion,  against  which  Isaiah 
represents  the  Ast^rian  as  ''shaking  his  hand;**  the 
ancient  remains— dl  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  the 
site  of  the  long-lost  Nob  (Porf^,  ffand-book,  p.  824).— 
Kitto;  Smith.  lieutenant  Conder  ingehiously  argues 
(Quar,  Statement  of  the  "  Palestine  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan. 
1875,  p.  84  sq.)  that  Nob  is  identical  with  Mizpbh,  and 
both  with  the  modem  Neby  SamwiL 

No'^bah  (Heb.  yo'bach,  n^^  a  basking,  or  [as  FUrst 
suggests]  prt'enUnenoe  ;  Sept.  Saffav,  Na^a,  ▼.  r.  Na- 
fiutd,  Na/3l&),  the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  An  Isnelitisb  warrior  (Numb,  xxxii,  42  only), 
probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  during  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory  on  the  east  of  Jordan  possessed 
himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath  and  the  villages  or  ham- 
leu  dependent  upon  it  (Heb.  "daughters"),  and  gave 
them  his  own  name.  B.C  cir.  1617.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  is),  NoUih  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  died  after  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was 
buried  during  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Smith). 

2.  The  name  ccmferred  by  the  above-mentioned  con- 
queror of  Kenath  and  its  dependent  villages  on  his 
new  acquisition  (Numb,  xxxii,  42).  It  is  most  prob- 
ably the  same  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges  (viti,  11)  in  describing  Gideon's  porsuit  of  the 
princes  of  Midian :  "And  Gideon  went  np  by  the  way 
of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,  on  the  east  ofNobak  and 
Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host :  for  the  host  was  secure." 
If  this  be  so,  then  Gideon  must  have  folk)wed  the  Mid- 
ianites  into  the  great  plain  east  of  Jebel  Haurftn.  The 
remarks  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  on  this  name  are  very 
confused.  In  one  place  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Nabbe)  they  con- 
found it  with  the  sacerdotal  city  Nob ;  while  in  another 
they  seem  at  least  to  confound  it  with  Nebo  of  Moab 
(a.  V.  Nabo),  and  locate  it  eight  miles  south  of  Heshbon. 
Both  these  views  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  topography 
ofthe  sacred  writers.  That  Nobah  was  the  name  given 
•to  the  ancient  Kenath  cannot  be  doubted;  the  new  name, 

however,,  did  not  survive  the  Israelitish  rule  in  that 
region.  It  appears  never  to  have  superseded  the  old 
among  the  abori'gines,  and  on  the  retirement  ofthe  Is- 


the  latter  was  resumed.  The  evidence  u  con- 
clusive to  identify  Kenath  with  the  modem  Kundirut 
(Porter,  Hand-book,  ii,  90)  (Kitto).  Ewald  (6'esesA.  Jsr,  ii, 
268,  note  2)  ideniities  the  Nobah  of  Gideon's  puiwiit 
with  Nophah  of  Numb,  xxi,  80,  and  distinguishes  them 
both  from  Nobah  of  Numb,  xxxii,  42,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  mentioned  with  Dibon,  Medeba,  and  Jog- 
behah. But  if  Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii,  504, 
note  4)  suggests,  el-Jebeibeh,  between  Ammftn  and  es- 
Salt,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In  truth 
the  lists  of  Gad  and  Reuben  in  Numb,  xxxii  are  so  con- 
fused that  it  is  diflBcult  to  apportion  the  towns  of  each 
in  accovdance  with  our  present  imperfect  topographical 
knowledge  of  those  regions.  Ewald  also  (ii,  892  note) 
identtfles  Nobah  of  Numb,  xxxii,  42  with  Natca  or  Neve^ 
a  place  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  east  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Bitter,  Jordan,  p.  856).  But 
if  Kenath  and  Nobah  are  the  same,  and  Kundwai  be 
Kenath,  the  identification  is  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
tenable (Smith).  Schwartz  (Palest,  p.  228)  likewise 
finds  Nobah  in  the  village  Kunath,  in  the  mountain  of 
Haur&n,  one  day's  Journey  north  of  Tell-Haur&n.  See 
Kkmath. 

Nobili,  RoBKRTO  Db  (in  Latin  de  Nobaib9u)%n  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  noted  as  a  misuonair,  was  bom  at  Hnnt 
Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  in  Sept.,  1577.  He  was  a  relarive 
of  pope  Marcellus  II,  and  nephew  of  the  oelebnited  car- 
dinal Bellarmine.  Nobili  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Naples, 
and  in  1590  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  sent  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India.  Arrived  in  Asia,  he  at  once  applied 
himself  to  the  study  ofthe  Oriental  languages,  and  in  a 
short  time  acquired  a  good  command  of  the  Badaga, 
Bengalee,  Malabar,  and  Tamul  dialect^  the  most  gener- 
ally used  in  India.  He  now  commenced  preaching  in 
the  southem  provinces ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  more  influ- 
ence, he  did  not  heutete  to  represent  himself  as  a  for- 
eign Brahman.  He  assumed  the  dress  and  praetioed  the 
customs  of  that  class,  and  thus  succeeded  in  convening 
to  what  the  Jesuits  call  Christianity  a  certain  number 
of  natives.  Some  of  his  colleagues,  however,  accuse^l 
him  of  practices  closely  resembling  idolatry.  The  affair 
was  carried  before  the  court  of  Rome.  Nobili  secured 
the  approbation  of  the  inquisitors  at  Goa  and  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cranganor,  and  gained  his  cause ;  pope 
Gregory  XV  authorised  the  converted  (?)  Brahmans  to 
continue  to  wear  the  marks  and  the  dress  of  their  caste. 
This  toleration  naturally  increased  the  number  of  adhe- 
rente  to  the  mission.  In  1651  Nobili  retired  to  the  &tU 
lege  of  Malpoora,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16, 1656.  Accord- 
ing to  Sotwell,  he  wrote  in  the  different  languages  which 
he  was  acquainted  with,  Catechismus  ad  GenHHmn  can- 
versionem  in  partem  V  dicisus : — Scienlia  animee,  liber  in 
quo,  prater  oathoUae  fidei  veriiatis  ad  animam  perti- 
nentes,  omnes  Orientis  errores,  circa /atum  et  transmiffra- 
tionem  animarum,  co^futawlur : — Apologia  contra  probu 
gum  adversus  legem  DH  ah  ethmds  ohjiciuntur,  vbi  eadem 
obfecta  in  eorum  sectas  apte  rttorquentur : — Liber  de  Sig' 
nis  vera  legis  utilissimus: — Luoema  tpiritualis: — JJe 
vita  atema : — De  Fide  pro  institvfndis  pueris  : — Com" 
pendium  catechismi: — Dialogus  in  quo  transmigratio 
animarum  impugnatur: — Regulaperfectionis: — Vita  B, 
V.  Maria  versu  Tamulico,  qua  in  ommbus  hcis  et  ab  omm 
hommum  genert  canfari  sokt,pro  consolatione  animarum 
suarum : — Opuseula : — Condones  varia,  etc.  Mr.  Weiss, 
together  with  the  Hindfis  of  Pondicheny,  considers  No> 
bill  as  the  author  of  the  Exurvedam,  a  modem  imita- 
tion of  the  Yedas.  See  Parigi,  Notizie  cfs'  Cardinak 
R,  de  NobUi,  etc  (1886);  Sotwell,  BOdiotheca  Societati* 
Jesu,  p.  724-725 ;  Francis  Ellis,  in  Asiatic  Researches, 
voL  xiv ;  Jouvency,  Bi^,  des  J4suites;  Lettres  idyUmtes, 
X,  72  (ed.  1781) ;  Norbert.  Mhnoires  historiques  sur  bs 
missions  du  Mcjabar,  ii,  145 ;  Hase,  Ch,  Bist^  p.  472 ; 
Ranke,  Bist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  95 ;  Amer,  Presb^  Rev, 
Oct  1869,  p.  678.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nobllibus.    See  Nobill 

Nobis  Quoque  Peocatoritbqs  are  the  first 
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(rflltcPeatUDt  Tbiaf  U  "Nubli  Quoqaa 
Psealorlbiu.'' 
voids  nf  the  RomaD  Catholic  pnyti  natd  In  the  twlebn- 
lion  of  the  man  in  btbalforthoK  who  Ttaj  ■tUnd  tha 
oMmat  at  the  lime.    The  cenmony  in  Ihii  pait  of 

"Haitrlkaahlabrautwlth  h[i  rl|[hl  hand.UTlng  witli 
b!inilcc«  Utile  ralwdltbepnjcr  l>^Innlnif]  'Nnbbqnu- 
qpe  peccaluribni'  [wblch  <8  Ibaa  IraDnlalid]:  'To  ai>  alio 
■niDen,  tinplns  from  tlie  iBQllltada  nf  OiJ  Ciinipaaatnna, 
najil  Ihna  ileTKn  to  glra  anms  part  and  hllonablp  wllb 
Itir  kolf  apoatlaa  and  mtrtjn;  witb  Jnbn,  Btapban,  Ku- 
Ibtai,  Baniabaa.  Iguatlns,  Alaiander,  UarcetllDDi,  Peter, 
Feltclua,  Perpetna,  AKBiha,  I^cla,  Ak>i«*,  Cectlla,  Ana- 
<uila.and>]IttiTaa1nU:  Into  vhiiae  aucletr.wa  beanch 
Itee,  not  aa  ID  aupnlaer  of  merli,  bnl  M  a  nMLomr  nf 
unlan,dniti(n  admit  as.  (He  Juloabrs  hands.)  Thmnxb 
CbrlM  onr  Lord.  Tbmngb  whom.  Lord,  ihoo  doal  alwars 
eraaia  (heDon  make*  (he  rlgn  nrthacmaa  Ihrlca  nTerihe 
hM  iDd  lb*  chalfce,  at  the  uma  ilnic  mtIds),  aauctlfr, 
dtirr,  blCM,  and  fin  to  na  all  Ihaaa  good  lUnsa.  (lie 
oncinara  lta«  ebal^.  knmla,  uk*)  the  huat  with  hit  right 
haod.  knldlnic  tha  cballee  wlih  h<a  lefL;  thrice  he  niitGea 
tk«  aigo  or  Ihe  criM  wlib  ttae  bmt  from  tme  lip  of  ibe 
thaKcebi  Ihe  orher,  larlnK],  Through  him.  anri  with  him. 
and  Id  him  (twice  he  make*  the  a1j[u  orihs 


luat  (be  ralaeg  the  cha! 
1),  all  honi.r  and  glurj 


fmn  Ihe  challoa,  kua^  rlM*,  chi 
^.. j^„_    , 


').  Worlii 


ipnf:4dmoni«badbTHlDiarjprec«|>ta,i 

UTltM  Inatmetlnii,  we  dare  to  any."   Tbt 

Ibenexiendi  hit  band*,  and  tnjt  urilD)^  the  Lord's  Pnj^ 
lalUiaand  witbarcpetlilonofthelaft 
irer  a*  frnm  erll.'  The  -canon  nfihu 
—  .  ,.  ,--,  __■  called,  ends  with  the  prajer  preceding 
iheLiwd'a  Pnj*':  bat  tha  neit  part,  wblch  It  the  prapii- 
niioo  r>it  and  ranlTtng  ot  tha  coramoulun,  la  now  alio 

HobU  Laloaon  (Xe.  yoih  Tjmioh)  ia  the  name  of 
what  ia  generally  r^arded  u  one  of  Ihe  moat  imporlant 
and  valuabia  Kteraiy  monumenu  of  the  Waldensiana 

writing,  and  date  it  of  the  tlth  centoij.  Tbia  general 
opinioo  that  tlie  origin  of  the  woik  mual  be  phiced  in 
tbe  I  Itfa  tntary  bail  bam  at  flnt  accepted  by  Heraog, 
but  in  nun  recent  timei  lie  abandoned  this  poution, 
and  BHigiwd  it  to  a  more  modem  dat*.  Tbia  change 
of  opinion  haa  been  eameatly  and  aUy  queatioued  bv 
Ebnid,  who,  in  an  article  in  the  Zaltekr.  Jtir  kiii. 
lirvl.  in  1865,  nmi  up  Ihe  hiUiiry  of  (be  controvenj'. 
We  lepnidnce  bia  anfument  in  the  main  :  "  Till  lately 
the  .Vatla  Leiaan  waa  regarded  a>  one  nf  the  oldest  of 
the  Waldenaian  writings.  DieckholT.  indeed,  lought  Co 
biiag  down  ita  dale,  in  comm™  with  the  whole  Wal- 
dBt^an  tilerature,  lo  the  llith  century,  but  upon  grounds 
whicb  were  set  aaide  iInC  by  Henog,  and  lately,  in  the 
noat  ooBclBriTe  inannar,  by  Zeichwfiz.  flieaelei  as- 
signed ila  eompoaition  to  about  the  year  1200,  aupport- 
ing  tUa  view  span  venet  6, 7 : 

*Beabaml1  el  canl  aneicompll  entlerament 
Qae  to  aetipla  I'uia  ear  acn  al  detnler  lemik' 


t  the  hour 


Henog,  also,  acknowledged  that  thtae  worda  - 
to  the  end  of  the  ISlb  oentuiy,  rendering  t 
'  Indeed,  1 1(X)  yean  are  now  paaaed  away  aim 


standing  the  allunion  to  be  In  I  John  ii,  18,  the  date  of 
which  epistle  Ibe  author  must  have  of  course  dislin- 
guished  from  that  of  the  binh  of  Christ;  to  that,  \flit 
rerm  ors  jrenMiM,  they  lead  to  a  date  which  lies  fully 
eleven  centuries  later  than  that  of  1  John."  The  ques- 
tion, however,  has  recently  taken  a  new  turn  since 
the  discovery,  in  1BG2,  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a  fellow  of 
King's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  of  the  Waldeiisian  MS.S. 
which  Uurland  in  Cramwell's  time  collected  in  Ibe  val- 
leys and  brought  to  Cambridge,  but  which  liad  long 
been  given  up  for  lost.  In  yelmiary  of  that  year  Hr. 
Braddhaw  fortnnalely  discovered  them  in  the  library  of 
the  univenity.  Now  volume  B  of  the  collection  is  a 
US.  of  the  y<Ma  Loam  of  the  15th  centuiy,  and  it 
eonCaina  verses  S,  7,  in  common  with  Ihe  Geneva  and 
German  cudioes  heretirfbre  known,  but  before  the  word 
eml  there  is  an  erasure  in  the  MS.,  under  which  Ihe  nu- 
merical i  is  atill  clearly  discernible.  This  Morland  Ci>- 
riex,  therefore,  bad  originally  ihe  reading,  Bm  hamittt 
4  ciM  aucE,  etc  Another  volume  of  the  Morland  M8S. 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  A'oWo  ieic*m,  in  which  ver. 
6  reads  thus.  Bat  ha  n^tt  txce  alia  compii  tntietaaail. 
We  have  thua  a  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  text, 
and  the  qutatitm  arises,  Which  of  the  two  readings  is 
the  genuinis  one  7  In  an  article  on  the  Waldenaes  in 
bis  Kixd-KiKyUopSdie,  Heraog  thioka  the  question  i* 
now  settled  conduairely  against  the  older  date.  As 
the  Waldenaes.  after  [Heir  adhesion  to  Ibe  Reformed 
Church  ia  133S,  fell  inttinctively  and  for  practical  ob- 
jects into  the  way  of  altering  pasaagoi  in  their  older 
writinga  which  dirt  not  agree  with  Ihe  Refurmed  Con- 
feaaion,  to  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  to  it;  nay 
more,  as  with  Leger  (in  hit  Hiitoirt  gintralt  da  Egliiri 
Evang.  da  VaiUei  de  Piemimt  oa  Vaudoii,  1669),  the 
practice  began  of  ascribing  fabulously  old  dates  to  tha 


.hthatdeai_ 
uilar  falsiflcalioD. 


loHer: 


corruption  of  the  ti 
Codex  we  have  the  genau  or  the  com 
eyeL  The  reading,  nitl  ei  qnnlrt  ctiii 
oily  the  true  one,  and  thus  the  dale  ol 
falls  as  low  as  the  IStb  centuiy.  From 
and  conclujuons  of  Henog,  profeoor  Ebrard  eKpressca 
his  strong  diieent.  He  still  maintains,  in  Ihe  face  of 
the  Horiand  HSS.,  the  genuineness  of  the  reading,  mtl 
Fl  cent  auis.  Dr.  Herzng  has  done  his  best  to  defend 
his  position  in  a  reply  to  Ebrard,  but  Elirsrd  has  come 
(bnb  with  an  able  rejoinder  to  the  reply,  and  the  whole 
question  may  now  be  held  to  be  thoroughly  sifted.  For 
OUT  own  part,  we  Ihink  thai  Ebrard  has  decidedly  the 
beat  of  the  argument.  He  haa  confuted  with  complete 
nccos  the  rash  assertion  that  the  earlier  date  found  in 
some  of  the  MS3.  was  a  deliberate  falsification ;  and  be 
has  been  able  lo  give  a  probable  and  satisfactorv  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  Chat  in  the  two  Uorland  HSS.  the 
later  date  should  have  taken  Ihe  place  of  the  older  one. 
We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Herzog  has 
BOTTeiulered  his  fanner  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  Xobla 
Lriarti  ton  soon  and  witboDl  sufflcirnl  reason.  See 
BtH.  and  For.  Kv.  Rn.  July,  ISGfi,  p.  6M,  666 :  Gieseler, 
Eccta.  Hilt,  ii,  aaO;  Neanrier,  Ck.  Bin.  iv,  fll6;  Lea, 
Bin.  Siietrdotat  CrHbnty,  p.  975 ;  Ztiltckr.f.  ki$L  Iliad. 
1866,  i,  160;  iii,  66;  ia&4,  vol.  ii.     (J.  H.W.) 

Nobl«,  Iilmueiu  P.,  an  eminent  an tislavei7  lead- 
er and  reliirmer,  was  bominFayeiteville,  N.V.,in  180S. 
Early  in  life  be  espoused  the  antislavery  cause,  and 
was  identified  with  the  labors  of  Uerritt  Smith,  James 
<¥.  Ilimey,  Beriah  Green,  and  other  earnest  workers  in 
that  cause.  He  was  llrst  publisher  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  fltatiaml  Era,  an  antislavery  jounul 
pnbliahed  at  Washington,  D.  C  He  waa  also  engaged 
in  the  lempeiance  reform ;  and.  every  relbrm'  of  a  dvi^ 
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moral,  or  social  character  found  in  him  a  cordial  rap- 
porter.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1878,  in  FayetteviUe,  N.  Y. 
8ee  Appleton*8  Amual  Cyclop.  1878,  p.  560. 

Noble,  Mark,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  flourished  from 
1784  as  rector  of  Banning,  in  Kent,  where  he  died. 
May  26,  1827.  He  published  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Medici  (1797),  Lives  of  ike  English  Regicides  (1798), 
and  other  secular  historical  works.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  a  contributor  to  the 
A  rchteoloffia.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop,  1878,  p. 
554. 

Noble,  Oliver,  an  American  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  about  1742,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  class  of  1757.  He  was  ordained 
tu  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1759,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  until  1761.  In  1762  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  in  1783  resigned 
this  place  to  accept  the  same  position  at  Newcastle, 
N.  H.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1792.  He 
published  a  discourse  on  Church  Music  (1774),  and  on 
The  Boston  Massacre  (1775). 

Noble,  Samtiel,  an  English  Swedenborgian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  London  in  1779.  In  his  early  life  he 
practiced  engraving,  and  earned  quite  a  reputation  for 
artistic  skilL  Brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Swedenbor- 
gianism,  he  became  a  most  enthusiastic  adherent  and 
advocate,  and  about  1820  entered  the  ministry.  He 
preached  with  much  success,  but  is  noted  especially  by 
his  writings.  He  died  in  1858.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  The  Plenary  InspiraHon  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Principles  of  their  Composition  (Lond.  1828).  The 
author's  object  u  to  meet  the  objections  urged  against 
the  divine  origin  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  work  con- 
sists of  six  lectures,  greatly  enlarged ;  originally  deliv- 
ered at  Albion  Hall,  London.  Like  other  Swedenbor^ 
gian  writers,  be  contends  for  a  double  sense  of  God's 
Word,  founded  on  the  immutable  relations  of  things 
natural  to  things  spiritual.  A  subsequent  publication 
of  his,  entitled  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  (2d  ed.  1888),  \b  made  up  of  another 
evturse  of  lectures,  embodying  pretty  much  the  same 
views.  He  also  published  Important  Doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1846, 8vo) :— Divine  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  (1948,  8vo)  i—Book  of  Judges  (1856, 
8vo) : — a  volume  of  his  Sermons  (1848)  and  a  volume 
of  Lectures,  and  translated  into  English  Swedenborg's 
Heaven  and  HeXU     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nobleman  ia  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  at  John 
iv,  46,  of /JacnXtcoCi  which  is  somewhat  various  in  sig- 
nitication:  1,  descended  from  a  king;  2,  one  belonging 
t^  the  court ;  8,  a  soldier  of  the  king,  in  which  sense  it 
often  occurs  in  Josephus.  The  second  sigui6cation 
seems,  however,  to  be' the  prevalent  one;  and  the 
(ireek  interpreters  also  favt  r  it.  See  Robinson,  M-T". 
y^ex.  8.  V.  MUnter  found  it  likewise  in  inscriptions. 
The  Syriac  has  here  "a  royal  servant;"  the  Ethiopic, 
"a  royal  house-servant."  This  person  was,  therefore, 
probably  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  reigned 
over  Galilee  and  Peraea  (Tholuck,  Commentar  zum 
Johan,  iv,  46).  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that 
this  **  nobleman"  was  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  whose 
wife  afterwards  became  an  attendant  on  Jesus  (Luke 
viii,  8),  and  is  thought  to  have  been  converted  on  this 
occasion ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Nocca,  a  fabe  god  of  the  ancient  Goths,  Getes,  etc. 
He  is  the  same  as  Neptune  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  the  sea.  Wormins  relates  that  in 
»(»me  parts  of  Denmark  they  call  him  Nicken,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  appeared  sometimes  in  the  sea  and  in 
deep  rivers,  like  a  sea-monster  having  a  human  head, 
enpecially  to  thoae  nnhappy  wretches  who  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  drowned.  They  said  likewise 
that  persons  drowBed,  being  taken  out  of  the  water. 


were  found  to  have  their  noses  red,  as  if  aome  one  had 
squeezed  thdr  faces  and  sucked  the  blood,  which  they 
ascribed  to  Noooa,  See  Brougbton,  Hist,  of  Rdigions, 
s.  V. 

Noceti,  Carlo,  an  Italian  litterateur,  was  bora 
about  1695  in  PontremolL  Admitted  among  the  Jes- 
uits, he  taught  theology  in  the  Roman  College,  and  in 
1756  became  coadjutor  of  P.  Turano  in  the  functions  of 
penitentiary  of  St.  Peter  and  examiner  of  bishops.  He 
cultivated  with  success  Latin  poetry,  and  held  relations 
with  several  savans  and  litterateurs  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  Borne  in  1759.  We  have  of  bis  works,  EeHogtr, 
printed  with  those  of  Rapln  (Borne,  1741,  8vo) : — De 
Iride  ei  A  urora  boreaU  oarmina  (ibid.  1747,  4to) ;  this 
edition,  given  by  Bosoovich,  has  been  reproduced  with- 
out the  notes  in  the  Poemata  didascaUca  of  P.  Oudin ; 
Boucher,  in  his  Mois,  has  imitated  the  second  of  these 
poems: — Veritas  vwidieata  (ibid,  and  Lucca,  1758,  2 
vols.) ;  this  is  a  criticism  upon  the  Tkeohgia  Christiana 
of  P.  Coucina,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  had  declared  war 
against  the  probabilism  and  remissness  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits: — some  Latin  and  Italian  Poenes  in  a 
collection  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcades.  See  Budik, 
Hist^  des  Poetes  Latins  depuis  de  la  Renaissance ;  Tin* 
buschi,  Storia  della  letter,  JtaL — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ghterale,  xxxviii,  156. 

Nootums  is  the  name  of  a  vight  service  of  prayer 
ancientlv  held.  In  the  Romish  Breviarv  the  Psalter 
is  divided  into  portions  consisting  of  nine  pealroa,  each 
of  which  portion  is  called  a  noctura.  These  were  de- 
signed to  be  read  at  the  nightly  assemblies  with  other 
services,  appointed  in  order  for  the  various  nights.  The 
nocturnal  services  themselves  were  derived  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Christianity.  We  leam  from  Pliny, 
as  well  as  fipom  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  that  the  Christians  in  those  times 
of  persecution  were  in  the  practice  of  holding  their  as- 
semblies in  the  night.  Tertullian  mentions  woctumm 
convooationes,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
prayers  before  day,  a  kind  of  ordinar}'  vigils  or  night- 
assemblies,  held  before  it  was  light.  The  nightly  assem- 
blies of  Christians  were  common  at  that  time,  probably 
because  they  feared  opposition  in  daytime.  Pliny,  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan,  says,  <*The  sum  of  their  crime  cir 
error  was,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  before 
it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God.'* 
Afterwards,  when  persecution  ceased,  these  nocturnal 
meetings  were  continued,  partly  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
devotion  in  the  ascetics,  or  such  as  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  a  stricter  life ;  partly  to  give  opportunity  to 
men  in  business  to  observe  a  seasonable  time  for  devo- 
tion ;  aod  partly  to  counteract  the  seductive  arts  of  the 
Arians,  who  adopted  these  nightly  meetings,  and  by 
their  popular  psalmody  on  such  occasions  promoted  the 
spread  of  their  heresy.  In  most  ancient  times  the  noo- 
turas  were  accompanied  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  this  custom  also  was  obaerved  in  later  times. 
The  noctums  now  form  part  of  the  Matins  (q.  v.).  See 
Farrar,  Eccles,  DicL  s.  v. ;  Eden,  TheoL  Did.  a.  v. ;  Pal- 
mer, Origines  Liturgioa,  i,  262;  Proctor,  CommenUury  on 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nod  (Heb.  id.  *^i^,^ight  [see  below] ;  Sept  Nat^), 

the  land  east  of  Eden  to  which  Cun  fled  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  (Gen.  iv,  16).    The  name  ia  plainly 

akin  with  the  verb  nud,  *1!l9,  to  fee;  and  means  simply 

the  land  of  exile  or  flight  It  were,  therefore,  fruitless 
to  seek  for  a  country  of  this  name  in  Asia,  and  ita  posi- 
tion must  depend  entirely  upon  that  of  Eden,  which  is 
uncertain.  Yon  Bohlen,  however,  would  fdlow  an  in- 
timation of  Michaelis,  and  understand  it  as  a  name  of 
India  (Gen.  p.  59).  (Calmet,  s.  v. ;  Schmidt,  BibL  Geo- 
graph,  p.  42, 447^  Rosenrollller,  A  UertkHm.  I,  i,  215  sq. ; 
Tuch,  Gen.  p.  111.)— Winer,  ii,  166.    See  Caik. 

No'dab  (Heb.  Nodab',  yfn,  nohiUfy;  Sept.  Na- 
Safiatoi ;  Vulg.  Nodali),  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe 
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mentioned  only  m  1  Chron.  v,  19,  in  tbe  iMxioant  of  the 
war  of  the  Kenbenites,  the  Oadites,  and  the  half  uf  the 
Tribe  of  Manaaseh  against  the  Ha^arites  (ver.  9-22) : 
*^And  they  made  war  with  tbe  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodcdf^  (ver.  19).  In  Gen.  xxv,  15) 
and  1  Chron.  i,  81,  Jetur,  Naphu»b,  and  Kedemah  are 
the  last  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it  has  been  there- 
fore fluppoaed  that  Nodab  also  was  one  of  his  sonsw  But 
we  have  no  other  mention  of  Nodab,  and  it  has  been 
surmised,  in  the  absence  of  additional  evidence,  that  he 
was  a  grandson  or  other  descenxlant  of  the  patriarch, 
and  that  the  name,  in  the  time  of  the  reccHrd,  was  that 
(if  a  tribe  sprung  fn>m  such  descendant.  The  Hagar- 
ites,  and  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  peo- 
ple, for  the  Keubenites  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout 
all  the  east  [land]  of  Gilead  (ver.  10),  and  in  the  war  a 
icreat  multitude  of  cattle — camels,  sheep,  and  asses — 
were  tak^i.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were  taken 
prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  tbe  tribes  must  have  been 
verv  numerous ;  and  the  Israelites  '*  dwelt  in  their  steads 
uniil  the  captivity."  If  the  Hagarites  (or  Hagarenes) 
were,  aa  is  most  probable,  the  people  who  afterwards 
inhabited  Hejer  [see  Haoarknics],  they  were  driven 
southwards  into  the  north-eastern  province  of  Arabia, 
bi^nlering  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  low 
trscts  surrounding  them  (Smith).  See  Ituraka;  Je- 
tur: Naphish.  Calmet  (after  Jerome,  QjumsL  Heb.  in 
IJh.  1  Paral^.)  has  suggested  that  Nodab  is  another 
name  for  Kkdbmait.  and  this  appears  to  derive  some 
probabiliry  from  the  fact  that  the  list  in  (Genesis  men- 
tiims  in  order  ''Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Kedemah;"  while 
in  Chronicles  we  have  **  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.** 
Forster,  who  adopts  this  view,  advances  another  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  He  says,  *^This  Ishmaelitish  tribe, 
a$;Teeable  to  a  very  general  Arab  usage,  being  desig- 
n^ed,  in  the  one  instance  by  its  patronjfmic,  in  tbe 
other  by  its  nom  de  guerre.  For,  1.  The  signification 
of  tbe  word  Nodabf  in  the  Arabic  idiom,  is  *  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  apear;*  2.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  the 
Peraiaii  Gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadema,  w^re  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  spears;  and,  8.  Nodab  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  KamA»y  a 
writer  of  the  Idth  centrny,  as  a  then  existing  Arab 
tribe"  (Geogr.  of  Arabia^  i,  814  sq.).  This  reasoning 
is  scansely  oooclusive;  but  there  is  at  least  some  prob- 
ability in  the  theoiy  (Kitto).    See  Arabia  ;  lauMABL. 

Ko'S  (Vwf),  tbe  Gnecized  form  (Tob.  iv,  12;  Matt. 
zxiv,  87,38;  Luke  iii,  86,  xvii,  26,  27)  of  tbe  name  of 
the  patriareh  Noah  (q.  v.). 

No6,  MARc-A!nx>nnE  die,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  of  noble  parentage^  in  April,  1724,  in  the  ch&teau 
de  U  Gremenaudi^re^  now  commune  of  Ste.  Soulle 
(Charente-Inferieure),  and  was  educated  in  Paris,  where 
be  studied  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  On  leaving  his 
licentiate,  he  became  successively  grand  vicar  of  Albi, 
then  of  Kouen,  under  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  arch- 
bisfaop  of  one  after  the  other  of  these  dioceses,  and  in 
(>ct^  17d6,  abbe  commendatory  of  Simone,  in  the  diocese 
of  Auch.  Sent  in  May,  1762,  to  the  general  assembly 
of  tbe  deigy  of  France,  M.  de  No^  was  called,  Jan.  6, 
1763,  to  the  bishopric  of  JLescar,  and  consecrated  June 
12  following.  This  seat  gave  him  the  presidency  of 
tbe  states  of  Beam  and  the  title  of  first  counsellor  to 
the  Plariiamcnt  €X  Fau.  He  regarded  bis  revenues, 
whicb  amounted  to  27,000  livres,  as  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor;  and  distributed  them  to  those  unfortunately 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  eil^  of  a  terrible 
f^Mzooty.  He  then  opened  two  boxes — one  for  those 
who  oould  give,  the  other  for  those  who  could  onlv  lend, 
and  pot  80,000  Uvres  in  the  first,  and  16,000  livres  in 
the  seoond.  His  example  was  followed,  and  misfortunes 
rhat  all  hnoian  pradence  cotdd  not  avert  were  repaired. 
Iiepnted  in  1789  to  tbe  States-general  by  the  particular 
states  of  B^m,  he  protested  against  the  reunion  of  the 
r  faree  orders,  withdrew  into  his  diocese  as  soon  as  he  be- 
lieved tbe  instractions  of  his  constituents  were  compro- 


mised, and  was  not  a  party  of  the  Omstituent  Assembly. 
Soon  the  seat  of  Lescar  was  suppressed,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine, Barthelemi-Jean-Baptiste  Sanadon,  professor  of  lit- 
erature in  the  0)Uege  of  Pau,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  where  Lescar  is  situated,  and  the 
bishopric  was  fixed  at  Oleron.    M.  de  Noe,  who  bad  not 
left  Lescar,  protested  against  this  innovation,  and,  yield- 
ing to  violence,  passed  into  Spain.    The  war  constrained 
him  to  leave  St.  Sebastian,  where  he  had  found  an  asyi- 
lum,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  England.     In  1601  he  re- 
signed his  see,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  tbe 
compact,  and  on  his  retuni  to  France  was  nominated, 
April  9, 1802,  to  the  bishopric  of  Troyes.     His  concil- 
iatory spirit  had  already  caused  all  differences  to  cease, 
and  to  rally  all  hearts  in  this  diocese,  when  death  re- 
moved him,  Sept.  22, 1802.     The  third  day  previous  to 
his  decease,  we  leam  that  Bonaparte  had  designated  hi  no 
to  Pius  YII  fur  the  cardinalship.    The  eulogy  of  M.  de 
Noe  was  proposed  to  the  concourse  by  the  Museum  of 
Yonne,  and  the  Academical  Society  of  Aube  united, 
which  decreed  the  prize,  in  1801,  to  l^ce  de  Lancival, 
and  the  seoond  premium  to  M.  Humbert.    Bishop  Noe 
loved  letters,  and  cultivated  them  with  success;  lie  un- 
derstood Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  had  studied  thoroughly 
the  great  m  jdels  of  antiquity.    It  was  to  them  that  he 
owed  much  elegance  of  style  and  purity  prevalent  in 
the  few  writings  he  has  leA,  among  which  are  a  />m- 
court  pronounced  at  Auch  in  1781  for  the  distribution 
of  the  standards  of  the  dragoons  of  the  king's  regiment, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Yiella,  his  nephew,  in  the  absence 
of  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  was  then  in  America.     This 
discourse,  filled  with  patriotism,  is  a  homiletical  master^ 
piece :— />woour«  8ur  CeiaiftUur  de  FEgH»e  (1788, 1 2mo). 
It  had  been  composed  to  be  pronounced  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1785;  but  it  was  Icnown  to 
contain  singular  ideas,  and  in  it  was  the  question  of  a 
renouveUement  de  la  defection  de  la  gentUite,  of  a  nouveau 
regne  de  Jesus  Christ,    This  doctrine,  although  clothed 
with  seductive  colors,  approached  too  near  millenarian- 
ism ;  and  M.  de  Noe  was  requested  not  to  pronounce 
this  discourse.  His  brother  had  it  printed  later,  followed 
by  a  RecueU  de  passages  upon  the  intermedial  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Rtmarques  furnished  by  P.  Lam- 
bert, a  Dominican,  an  ardent  defender  of  this  system  :~ 
Traduction  d*un  discours  de  Peridss^  preserved  by  Tho- 
cydidcs,  and  inserted  in  the  translation  of  Isfxntttes  by 
abbe  Auger : — divers  Mandements.    The  (Euvres  de  M* 
ds  Noe  have  been  collected  (Lond.  1801, 12mo);  and  M. 
Auguis  has  giveu  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  them 
(Par.  181 8, 8 vo).   This  last  edition  contains  especially  an 
Eloge  d^Evagoras,  by  Isocrates;  an  Ertrait  de  VEloge 
des  guerriers  morfa  Aws  la  gvfrre  du  PilopoMse,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  Notice  historigue  sur  M,  de  Noe,    It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  it  are  not  found  VOraisonfunebre 
de  Don  Philippfy  infani  d^Etpagne^  due  de  Parme,  pro- 
nounced at  Paris  in  1766,  a  Pimeggrique  de  Ste,  Theresff 
preached  at  Toulouse,  and  a  Sermon  sur  Vaum&ne,    M. 
de  No^  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  who,  in  1765,  refused 
their  adhesion  to  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  btdl  UnsgemUus ;  but  he  was  far  from 
favoring  Jansenism.   See  Luce  de  Lancival,  Jtloge  de  M, 
de  A'o^  (Paris,  1806,  8vo) ;  Auguis,  Notice  historique  in- 
troductory to  his  works;  France  ponijficale, — lloefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnerale,  xxxviii,  170. 

No'eba  (Noe/3o),  a  corrupt  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
V,  31)  of  the  name  elsewhere  giveu  (Ezra  ii,  48)  as  Nk- 
KODA  (q.  v.). 

Nodi  (or  Nowell),  a  word  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  old  carols,  is  by  many  supposed  (and  with 
good  reason)  to  be  derived  from  natalisj  the  birthda}' 
of  Christ.  The  word  No^  was  used  as  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
was  ''sung  at  Angers  during  the  eight  days  preceding 
Christmas,"  and  now  the  word  Christmas  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  modem  French  also.  The  Portuguese, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  terms  for  Christinas  evidently,  too, 
come  from  this  source.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  NotetU 
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ia  very  frequenUv  used  in  the  aense  of  news  or  tidingps, 
and|  besides,  was  used  as  a  **  jovful  exclamation  not  ab- 
solutely confined  to  Christmas."  The  following  lines 
from  "  Ane  compendious  booke  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Sangs,"  seem  to  strengthen  this  interpretatiou : 

**  I  come  tnm  HstId  to  tell 
The  best  Nowellls  that  ever  befell : 
To  joa  this  tythings  trew  I  bring." 

And,  again,  in  a  15th  century  carol : 

"Onbryell  of  hygh  degree, 
Cnme  down  iri>m  the  Trenyte, 
To  Nazareth  in  GalUee, 

With  Nora." 

Christmas  evergreens,  the  holly  and  the  ivy,  form  the 
subject  of  many  an  old  caroL  The  **  Holly  Carol,'*  most 
popular  and  familiar  to  us,  deuUs  at  length  the  various 
symbolical  references  this  favored  evergreen  bears  to 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  Lord,  e.  g. : 

**The  holly  bears  a  berry 

Ah  red  as  any  blood, 
And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  Cfailst 

To  do  poor  slonen  good. 
The  holly  bears  a  prickle 

As  rharp  as  sny  ihoni, 
And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesa*  Christ 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  moru.*' 

See  Christmas  ;  Nativity. 

Noel,  a  French  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  flourished  as  abb^  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Angers 
from  1080  until  his  death  in  1096.  It  was  during  his 
government  that  pope  Urban  II  came  to  Angers  and 
consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  time 
abbe  No^l  was  near  the  end  of  his  life — be  died  only  a 
few  days  later.  The  authors  of  the  Hutoire  litUraire 
de  la  France  attribute  to  Juhel  d'Artins,  abb^  of  La  Co{i- 
ture,  in  Mans,  a  Hittoire  dea  miradea  de  taint  Nieola$f 
bishop  of  Myre,  a  considerable  fragment  of  which  is 
found  in  No.  498  of  the  MSS.  of  St.  Germain.  This  at- 
tribution is  erroneous,  and  the  work  ought  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  abb^  No^L  Some  extracts  from  the  MS.  of  St. 
Germain,  published  in  the  Gailia  ChritUana,  clearly 
demonstrate  it  as  his  work.  See  Jiiif.  lift,  de  la  Frawx, 
t  viii;  GaUia  ChrisL  X,  xiv,  col.  478,  670.— Hoefer, 
JVour.  Biog.  GiiUrale,  xxxviii,  178. 

Noel,  Baptist  Wrlothesley,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  dissenting  divine,  was  bom  in  July,  1799.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel-Noel,  bart., 
and  the  baroness  Barham,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  distinc- 
Hon  in  1826.  Having  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  the  queen,  anid  became  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  He  soon  secured  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
ministers  in  England,  and  his  name  was  identified  with 
almost  every  Christian  movement  of  the  time.  About 
the  year  1848  Mr*  Noel  brought  himself  to  accept  the 
immenion  theory;  and  his  decided  dissent  from  the 
views  inculcated  by  the  Church  of  England  on  baptism 
caused  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  that  Church. 
He  was  publicly  immersed,  and  joined  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  About  this  time  he  published  his 
Essay  an  the  Utdon  of  the  Church  and  State^  and  also 
that  on  Christian  Baptism,  defending  the  step  which  he 
had  taken.  In  1869  be  retired  from  his  pastoral  duties 
of  the  John  Street  Chapel,  liondon ;  but,  despite  his  ad- 
vanced years,  engaged  actively  in  evangelistic  labors, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
Midnight  Mission,  He  was  ever  thus  busily  engaged  in 
promoting  Christian  labors.  Indeed  his  zeal  for  religion 
never  flagged.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1878.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  fervent,  spiritual,  tender ;  and,  although  his  address- 
es were  extemporaneous,  his  flow  of  thought  was  clear 
and  consistent.  His  eloquence  always  attracted  large 
audiences.  Of  his  personnel.  Dr.  Stevens  thus  wrote  in 
Letters  from  Europe:  **HiB  (i.  e.  Noert)  features  are 
very  symmetrical,  and  present  a  really  beautiful  profile. 
He  is  not  very  clerical  in  his  appearance.  ...  He  has 


light  hair,  light-blue  esres,  and,  in  fine,  the  general 
pect  of  a  good  rather  than  a  great  man.  .  .  .  RapiiM 
Noel  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreealile  men  I  have 
met  in  Europe."  Of  his  preaching,  Dr.  Tvng  savs,  in 
RecoUeetions  of  England  (1847),  p.  542 :  «"  He  U  ceiuunly 
a  most  interesting  and  delightful  preacher;  altogether 
extemporaneous;  mild  and  persuasive  in  hu  manner, 
yet  sufficiently  impressive,  and  sonaetimes  powerful, 
having  a  very  clear  and  consistent  flow  of  thought; 
decidedly  evangelical  in  doctrine,  though  less  deep  and 
instructive  in  doctrine  than  I  had  expected."  Besides 
the  publications  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Noel  brought 
out  Nates  uf  a  Tour  through  Ireland  (1837)  -.rSemums 
on  Me  First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Church  (1889) :— Ser- 
mons on  the  Unconverted  (1840)  '.—Christian  Missions  to 
lfeathmljands{liii2) '^Sermons  on  Regeneration(\843)'. 
—Case  of  the  Free  Church  ofBcotlandllSHy^MedHa- 
tions  in  Sickness  and  Old  Age  (5th  ed.  1845) :— /Vo/es- 
tant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme  (2d  ed.  1845):— if€«nrtA.*  Ser- 
mom  on  Isaiah  (1847) :— Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Su:Uzeriand 
(1847)  i—IifwU  Piety  (4th  od.  1%^) '.—Sermons  ai  St. 
James's  and  Whitehall  Chapel :  Christian's  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Joy}  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (1849)  i— Essay  on 
External  A  ct  of  Baptism  (1850)  -.—Christianity  compared 
u>ith  Umiariamsm  (\%b\):—lMters  to  Farant  on  the 
Church  of  Rome  (1852)  i— Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Valleys 
of  Piedmont  (1855)  '.—Essay  on  the  Duty  of  Englishmen 
to  the  Hindus  {IS&d):— Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the 
United  States  qf  America,  and  Rebdlion  in  America 
(1868)  ^-and  Case  of  George  William  Gordon,  of  Ja- 
maica (1866).  See  the  Land,  Qu.  Rev.  Ixxviii,  382, 
404;  AT.  r.  Ea^s.  Mag,  xvi,  287;  Ecdes.  Rev,  4th  ed., 
xxvi,  640;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  Feb.  1849.  Interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  pulpit  ministrations  and  philan- 
thropic labors  of  this  excellent  man  will  be  found  in  the 
Metropolit.  Pulpit  (1839),  ii,  86-69;  Pen  Pictures  of  Pop, 
EngL  Preadiers  (1852),  p.  tS^i ;  Fish,  Pulpit  Eloquence 
of  the  19/A  CenL  p.  541,  542.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Noel,  FFan90ie,  a  Belgian  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bora  in  1651  at  Helstnid,  in  Hainault.  In  1670  lie  en- 
tered the  order,  and  in  1684  was  sent  to  China,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hb  life.  He  went  twice  to 
Rome  to  confer  on  the  subject  <^  Chinese  ceremonies. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Lille,  where  he 
died  in  1729.  He  wrote  Observationes  mathematicte  et 
physioB  in  India  et  China  fades  ab  anno  1684  itag««  ad 
annum  1708  (Prague,  1710,  4to) : — Sinensis  iaqterU  das- 
sid  vi,  nimirum  adultorvm  schola  immuiabile  medium. 
Liber  seAteniiarum,  Mencius,  Filialis  observantia  et  pttr- 
vulorum  schola  e  Sinico  in  lAitinum  tniducti  (ibid.  1711, 
4to;  transL  into  French  by  Pluquet^  Paris,  1784-86,  7 
vola.  18mo);  a  rather  diffuse  translation  of  the  Chinese: 
— Philosophia  Sinica,  etc  (Prague,  1711,  4to) ;  the  au- 
thor represents  Chinese  doctrines  as  closely  resembling 
Christianity:  —  Vita  Jesu  Christi;  EpistolcB  Mariana 
(often  reprinted),  and  Vita  S.  Ignatii  de  Loyola,  togeth- 
er, under  the  title  of  Opuscula  poetica:—Theologia  P. 
Frandsci  Suarez  summa,  to  which  is  joined  an  abridg- 
ment of  Lessius's  IM  justitia  et  jure,  and  of  Sancliey*s 
De  Matrimomo: — Memoriale  drca  veritaiem  facti,  cui 
innititur  decretum  Alezandri  VII,  editum  die  SS  MartHy 
1656  (it  is  translated  into  French  in  the  Letlres  idif- 
antes),  etc  See  Goetbals,  Lectures,  tii,  281 ;  Baker,  Bibli- 
otheque  des  ierivains  de  la  Compagnie  deJisus. — Uoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxviii,  178.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Noel,  Gtorard  Thomas,  elder  brother  of  the  Rev. 
&  W.  Noel  (q.  v.),  was  bora  Dec  2, 1782,  and  was  like- 
wise educated  at  Orobridge  University,  and  became. 
too,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  In  18S4 
he  was  canon  of  Winchester.  In  1840  he  became  vicar 
of  Romsey,  where  he  died,  Feb.  24, 1851.  He  ia  princi- 
pally known  as  the  author  of  the  favorite  hymn,  **  If 
human  kindness  meets  retura,"  which  he  appended, 
with  a  few  others,  to  a  work  written  by  him,  entitled 
Avendel,  or  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  (2d  edit. 
1818>    H<'  was  also  the  author  of  a  Seleotion  qfPaabnn 
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yn»/  ffynnmfrwn  the  New  Vertion  of  the  Church  ofEng^ 
IxnA  <md  others,  corrected  and  revised  fir  Public  War- 
akip  (3d  ediU  1820).  This  oonsists  of  220  hymns  and 
must  of  the  PudmflL  Several  of  the  hynina  are  bv  Mr. 
N(i«L  He  paUislied  Fjfiy  Serfnontfir  (he  Vee  ofFam^ 
iiifs  (2  vtkia.;  new  edit.  1880),  and  also  separate  Ser- 
mom.  After  his  death  his  sermons  preached  in  Komsey 
•ppeared  with  a  preface  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (18d8J. 
S«e  Miller,  Smgerw  and  Scngt  of  the  Church ;  Pye- 
iSmith,  iwtrod.  to  Theology,  p.  648,  595.     (S.  S.) 

Noel,  Leland,  an  English  dirine,  and  brother  of 
the  preceding  and  of  Baptist  Noel,  was  bom  Aug.  2], 
1798,  and  was  edacated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  vicar  of  Exttm, 
Uutlandshire,  in  1832.  He  held  this  place  for  life,  and 
wss  also  made  honorary  canon  of  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral in  1860.    He  died  Jan.  5, 1871. 

Noel,  Silas  Meroer,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Essex  County,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1783.  He 
Kudied  medicine,  afterwards  law,  and  settled  to  prac- 
tice in  this  profession  at  LoubviUe,  Ky.  In  1811  he 
Kiraed  hb  attention  to  theology,  and  was  finally  or- 
iliiaed  in ^1813  m  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Big  Spring, 
Woodford*  County,  and  afterwanis  took  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Frankfort.  During  his  ministry  there  he 
was  instmmental  in  establishing  a  number  of  churches 
in  the  adjacent  country.  In  1833  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Chuieh  in  Lexington.  In  1818  he  had  tlie  honor 
Ut  be  appointed  circuit  judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Di»- 
trict,  in  which  he  resided.  Dr.  Noel  all  his  life  greatly  | 
ixerted  himself  in  behalf  of  missions,  ministerial  e^u- 
citioD,  African  colonization,  and  was  the  original  pro- 
jector of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  Kentucky, 
i»\'  which  be  was  president  for  several  years.  He  died 
3Iav  5, 1639.  See  Spngoe,  A  mmle  of  the  A  mer,  Puipit^ 
Ti,  627. 

Noell,  Edwxh  p.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ntirtb  Carolina  in  1804.  His  parents  removed  to 
Tennessee,  and  gave  him  such  an  education  as  that  seo- 
tkiQ  of  coontry  aflbrded.  He  studied  theolog}'  in  the 
Uuion  Theological  Seminary  at  Marysville,  Tenn.,  and 
was  licensed  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Jas- 
per County,  Tenn.,  in  1838.  In  1835  he  accepted  a  call 
u»  the  Church  in  Knox\n]le,  IlL ;  in  1837  removed  to 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  thence  to  Rocheport,  where  be  had 
charge  of  a  school,  but  sickness  unfitted  him  for  active 
uiefulneaL  He  afterwards  moved  to  the  South-west, 
and  located  in  Bolivar,  Polk  County,  Mo.  He  was  the 
fint  Presbyterian  minister  who  preached  south  of  the 
Osage.  He  organized  a  Church  near  Bolivar,  and  one 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  in  Green  County,  near  Spring- 
field, to  which  charges  he  preached  for  about  four  years, 
MiiEering  all  the  privations  incident  to  a  life  of  poverty 
ill  a  new  settlemenL  During  this  time  he  received 
»ime  little  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  At 
length  be  moved  with  hb  family  to  Ray  County,  and 
preached  to  the  Plum  Grove  Church.  In  1850  he  moved 
t>i  TruT,  Lincoln  Conn^',  and  continued  to  labor  there 
UQiU  his  death,  March  22,  1864.  Mr.  Noell  possessed 
good  natonl  and  acquired  abilities,  and  a  simple  and 
iistructive  manner  of  presenting  the  truth.  See  Wil- 
aoo,  PrtA.  Hut.  Almanac,  1865,  p.  112.     (J.  L.  S.) 

IfoMana  ia  the  name  of  the  follows*  of  Noetue 
(').  v.).  They  aiRimed  that  their  founder  was  Moses, 
and  that  bis  brocber  was  Aaron,  and  taught  that  Christ 
waa  the  Father  himself,  and  that  the  Father  was  begot- 
ten and  aiiftied  and  died.  See,  however,  for  details 
the  aitide  Nobtus,  and  compare  the  articles  Momo- 
rflTsms  and  AxTrncncrrARiAMa. 

Hoetns  or  HoettUB,  a  Christian  philosopher  of 
the  3«l  oentary,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  body 
<if  Christiana,  monopbysitic  in  tendency,  was  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor— Hippolytua  (A^  ix,  11)  says  of  Smyrna; 
end  ao  says  Epiplumias  (in  SynopeU,  I,  ii,  11),  but  in  the 
body  of  hb  woric  {Heer,  lib.  Ivii)  says  he  is  of  Ephesns. 
In  all  probability  Noetoa  waa  a  native  of  £phesu8  and 


a  pre8b}'ter  of  Smyrna.  In  his  eariy  life  he  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  Patripassian  her- 
esy. In  his  views,  which  he  publbhed  about  AiD.  200, 
he  appeals,  like  Praxeas,  to  Rom.  ix,  5,  where  Chrbt  b 
called  the  one  God  over  all.  Being  called  upon  to  de- 
fend hb  doctrine  before  a  council  of  presbyters  at  Smyr- 
na, he  denied  or  evaded  the  charge ;  but  presently,  en- 
couraged by  gaining  about  ten  associates,  he  openly 
maintained  the  doctrine  charged  to  him,  and  on  a  sec- 
ond summons  before  the  synod  avowed  it,  and  claimed 
that  it  enhanced  the  glory  of  Chrbt.  He  was  excom- 
municated, and  then  gathered  followers,  and  formed  a 
school  for  the  propagation  of  hb  opinions;  shortly  after 
which  he  died  (Hippoly tus,  Disc*  against  Noetus ;  Epi- 
phanius,  Har,  lib.  Ivii).  The  author  of  Preedestinatue 
states  that  he  was  condemned  also  by  Tranquillus, 
bbhop  of  the  Chalcedonlans  in  Syria  {Prtedest.  Hcer, 
xxxvi).  From  what  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  say,  it 
seems  that  the  manner  in  which  Noetus  made  Chrbt  to 
be  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  has  been  understood 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  modems  too,  in  a  worse  sense 
than  was  necessary.  For  they  tell  us  that  Koetns  be- 
lieved the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person ;  that  this  person  bore  the  name  of  Father  before 
he  connected  himself  with  the  man  Christ,  but  took  the 
title  Son  after  hb  union  with  the  man  Chrbt;  so  that 
he  could  be  denominated  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
being  the  Father  if  vievred  in  himself  and  apart  from 
Christ,  but  being  the  Son  if  viewed  as  coupled  with  the 
man  Christ.  From  thb  exposition  of  his  views  con- 
sequences are  fVequently,  and,  as  we  think,  unjustly 
drawn  which  are  discreditable  to  the  reputation  and 
talents  of  Noetus;  though  his  sj'Stem,  so  far  as  it 
can  now  be  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, was  thb :  1.  Very  explicit  decbrations  of  Script- 
ure put  it  beyond  all  qnesrion  that,  Iwsides  that  God 
who  b  called  the  Father  of  all  things,  there  are  no  ffodt, 
2.  But  those  who  distinguish  three  pertont  in  God  mul- 
tiply gods,  or  make  more  than  one  God.  8.  Therefore 
that  distinction  of  pertont  in  God  must  be  rejected  as 
being  false.  4.  Yet  the  Holy  Scriptures  clearly  teach 
that  God  ttaa  in  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  the  supreme 
God,  from  whom  all  things  originated.  5.  To  bring  the 
two  representations  into  harmony,  therefore,  we  must 
believe  that  the  God  who  is  in  Chrbt  b  that  supreme 
Goil  whom  the  Scriptures  call  the  Father  of  mankind. 
6.  This  Father,  in  order  to  bring  relief  to  faUen  men, 
procreated  from  the  Virgin  Mary  a  man  free  from  all 
sin,  who  in  a  peculbr  sense  is  called  the  Sen  of  God, 
That  man  the  Father  so  united  with  himself  as  to  make 
of  himself  and  the  Son  but  <me  person,  8.  On  account 
of  this  union,  whatever  befel  or  occnrred  to  that  Son,  or 
that  divinely  begotten  man,  may  also  be  correctly  predi- 
cated of  the  Father,  who  took  him  into  society  with  hb 
person.  9.  Therefore  the  Father,  being  coupled  vrith 
the  Son,  was  bom,  suffered  pains,  and  died.  For  al- 
though the  Father,  in  himself  considered,  can  neither 
be  bom,  nor  die,  nor  suffer  iwins;  yet,  as  he  and  the 
Son  became  one  person,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 
bom  and  died.  10.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Father 
being  present  in  the  Son,  although  he  remains  still  the 
Father,  he  may  also  be  correctly  called  the  Son.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
Noetus  taught  the  truly  appalling  doctrine  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  One  Primary  Principle,  suffered  on  the  cross; 
not  in  the  way  in  which  the  catholic  faith  teaches  that 
Christ  suffered,  but  from  a  passibility  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Nature  itself.  In  stating  the  catholic  doctrine 
that  the  Son  of  God  suffered,  it  is  not  said  that  the 
Word  b  in  his  own  nature  passible,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Christ  suffered  "ratione  divinse  natune,**  but  **ratione 
humanae  natune  quss  sola  passibilis  erat.**  *^  But,"  says 
Blunt,  traly,  **  do  not  the  statements  of  Noetu8*s  doc- 
trine begin  with  ascribing  passibility  to  the  Divine  Nat- 
ure itself?  The  Noetians  advance  statements  after 
thb  manner— that  one  and  the  same  God  is  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  things,  and  that  when  it  pleased  him 
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he  appeared  to  jiut  men  of  old.  Theref<»e  it  h  that, 
according  to  the  same  account,  as  Neander  says, '  there 
is  one  God  the  Father,  who  appears  or  reveals  himself 
when  he  will,  and  is  invisible  when  he  will :  he  is  visi- 
ble and  invi»ible,  begotten  and  unbegotten  ;*  and  we  may 
add,  is  mortal  and  immortaL  The  subsequent  state- 
ments, ii  is  tme,  refer  these  positions  to  the  supposed 
iucaniation  of  the  Father,  but  it  may  be  asked  whether 
that  supposed  incarnation,  with  its  consequences,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  a  presupposed  attribute  of  passibility 
iu  the  Deity  itself."  This  charge  seems  reasonable,  too, 
when  we  consider  that  ^  on  no  other  8U|)po0ition  can  the 
derivation  of  Noetianism  from  the  doctrine  of  Heiaclei- 
tus  be  made  good,  a  derivation  which  Hippolytus  insists 
upon  very  strongly.  The  original  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse Heracleitus  believed  to  be  living  ethereal  fire,  self- 
kintlled  and  self-extinguished.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage he  asserted,  as  Hippolytus  states,  that  the  primal 
world  is  itself  the  Demiurge  and  Creator  of  itself:  *God 
is  day,  night,  summer,  winter,  war,  peace,  surfeit,  (am- 
ine.' Noetus  savs  that  the  universe  is  divisible  and 
indivisible;  generated  and  ungenerated;  mortal  and 
immortal;  reason,  eternity.  Son,  Father,  justice,  God. 
In  this  passage  the  manifestations  or  developments  «>f 
the  Primal  Principle  in  time  are  contrasted  with  its 
nature  and  existence  in  eternity.  The  derivation  of 
Noetian  doctrine  from  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus  will 
scarcely  hold  good  unless  Noetus  be  understood  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Godhead  itself  that  which  Heracleitus  at- 
tributed to  the  Primal  Principle.  Whence,  after  quot- 
ing the  pantheistic  passages  from  Heracleitus,  Hip- 
p4>lytus  stated  the  Noetian  doctrine  that,  according  to 
the  same  account,  the  Father  is  unbegotten  and  begot- 
ten, immortal  and  mortal.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
to  be  unbegotten  and  begotten,  to  be  immmortal  and 
mortal,  was  attributed  by  Noetus  to  the  Godhead  itself, 
independently  of  the  supposed  incarnation  of  the  God- 
head ;  in  short,  that  he  held  the  Father  to  be  visible 
and  passible,  so  that  there  was  required  the  addition  to 
the  creed  which  was  made  by  the  Church  of  Aquileia, 
affirming  the  Father  to  be  invif^ible  and  impassible.  A 
further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  twelfth  anathema 
of  the  Synod  of  Sirmium.  A.D.  851,  which,  summoned 
to  deal  with  Fhotinus,  condemned  the  various  errors  of 
the  Sabellian  school  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  following  words  were  directed  against  the  Noetians, 
who  were  SabelUafti  cuUe  SabeUium:  'Si  quis  unicum 
Filium  Dei  crucidxum  audiens  dealitatem  ejus  oorrup- 
tionem  vel  passibilitatem  ant  demutationem  aut  demi- 
nutionem  vel  interfectionem  sustinuisse  dicat :  anathe- 
ma siL*  The  Monarchian  controversy  arose  from  the 
intrusion  into  Christian  doctrine  of  heathen  philosophy ; 
and  the  affiliation  of  Noetus  to  Heraclitus  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  the  Refutation 
no  notice  is  taken  of  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Discourse,  and  by  Epiphanius,  namely,  that  Noetus  al<* 
leged  himself  to  be  Moses,  and  his  brother  to  be  Aaron — 
or,  as  Philaster  gives  the  assertion,  Elias;  and  it  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  an  arrogant  comparison.*' 

From  Hippolytus  {Rffi  ix,  2;  Wordsworth,  //tpp.  and 
hit  Affe,  p.  84-91)  we  learn  that  Epigonus,  a  disciple 
of  Noetus.  aided  by  Cleomenes,  a  disciple  of  his  own, 
disseminated  the  heresy  at  Rome  in  the  episcopate 
of  Zephyrinus,  and  that  Zephyrinus,  an  illiterate  and 
covetous  man,  was  bribed  into  licensing  Cleomenes  as 
a  teacher,  and  then  became  bis  convert.  Irresolute, 
however,  as  well  as  ignorant — governed  generally  by 
his  successor  Callistus,  who  tried  to  hold  a  balance 
between  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  but  acted  upon 
now  by  Cleomenes,  now  by  Sabellius — Zephyrinus  was 
swayed  to  and  fro.  There  was  an  endless  conflict  and 
confuaion  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  long  epis- 
copate (see  Milman,  Lat.  Chri$f.  I,  i,  58,  ed.  1867). 

The  time  at  which  Noetus  formed  his  heretical  school 
at  Smyrna  must  be  gathered  from  this  history,  for  the 
date  assigned  by  Epiphanius  is  dearly  inadmissible. 
The  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  Hippolytus  leads  to  the 


conclusion  that  Zephyrinus  fell  into  heresy  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  was  in  A.D.  219.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  action  of  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes 
before  Zephyrinus  joined  them,  and  for  that  of  Epigo- 
nus alone.  Consequently  the  establishment  of  the 
Noetian  school  may  be  well  placed  at  A.D.  205-210: 
and  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Victor 
(A.D.  192-201),  was  probably  one  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples of  Noetus.  Pope  Callixtua,  too,  was  guilty  of  the 
Noetian  heresy,  for  he  taught  Hy  Xayov  airw  Ctvai 
vwVf  avriiv  Kai  irarfpa,  cvofutm  fup  (ftMri)  jraXot»//t- 
vov,  'iv  ci  uv,  rb  irvivfia  aluuptrov.  The  one  per- 
son is  indeed  nominally,  but  not  in  essence,  divided 
{iv  TovTo  irpofTutirov  dvvfiart  fuv  fuptZoiuvoVf  ovtria 
i'  ov).  Father  and  Son  are  not  two  Gods,  but  one ;  the 
Father,  as  such,  did  not  suffer,  but  he  "  suffered  with** 
the  Son  {Philos,  ix,  12:  riv  iraripa  ovfAmiror^ivai 
rtf  VI  f  oil  ,  ,  .  irtirov^ii'ai).  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  sect  by  a  sep- 
arate episcopal  succession;  and  in  Augustine's  time 
the  name  of  Noetus  was  almost  unknown.  See  Hip- 
polytus, Sermo  contra  harenn  Koeti,  in  Fabricius,  0pp. 
Hippidytij  ii,  5  sq.;  Epiphanius,  Hares,  lib.  vii,  voL  t, 
p.  479 ;  Theodoret,  IlarH,  Pabular,  lib.  iii,  c  3 ;  0pp. 
iv,  227;  Mosheim,  Commentaries,  ii,  210  sq.;  Schaff, 
ftistory  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  291 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  584;  ejusd.  Dogmas,  p.  164  sq.;  Bull,  On  the 
Trinity;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  EccUs.  ii,  842  sq.; 
Pressens^,  Dogma,  p.  174  sq. ;  Augusti,  Dogmengesch.  p. 
48;  Baur,  Dreieinigkeiislehre,  i,  254-256;  liddon,  lA- 
vinifg  of  Ch-ist,  p.  15,  425;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doo- 
trines,  i,  60  sq. :  Brit,  and  For.  Evangel  Rev.  Jan.  1863, 
art.  iL    See  Noetiaks.     (J.H.W.) 

Ko'gah  (Heb.  id.  np,  ajlash,  as  often ;  Sept.  Nay^, 
Nayrd,  V.  r.  'Sayai),  the  fourth  named  of  the  children 
bom  to  David  in  Jerusalem  by  other  wives  than  Bath- 
sheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  7;  xiv,  6).  RC  cir.  1040.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.    See  Davii>. 

Nogara,  Council  of  (Concilium  AogaroUente).  was 
held  in  that  French  city  of  Lower  Armagnac  in  1315, 
by  William  de  Flavacour,  archbishop  of  Auch ;  six  bish- 
ops and  the  deputies  of  others  absent ;  five  articles  w^-re 
published,  of  which  the  third  forbids  refusing  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  to  persons  condemned  to  death  who 
desire  it.     See  Labbe,  ConciL  x,  1620. 

Nogaret,  Guillaumk  dk,  a  French  statesman,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  connection  as 
leader  with  the  coup-d'etat  for  the  dethronement  of 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  Nogaret  was  bom  about  1260. 
He  became  chancellor  of  France  under  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  died  in  1318.  The  surprise  and  imprisonment 
of  the  pope  was  brought  about  Sept.  7,  1803,  in  the 
city  of  Anagni.  Very  recently  Messieurs  Boutaric  and 
Natalis  de  Wailly— two  devoted  historical  8tudent»— 
have  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  extenuate  NogaretV  act 
of  violence  to  Boniface  by  pointing  out  that  Philip's 
victory  over  the  papacy  was  the  resultant  rather  of  the 
death  of  Boniface  and  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  papacy,  Benedict  XI,  than  the  daring  coup- 
de-main  of  Nogaret.  See  the  article  Boniface  VIII: 
and  compare  Revue  des  deux  Afondes,  March  15, 1872. 

Kogarl.  Paris,  a  Roman  painter,  waa  bora  in  1512. 
He  imitated  the  style  of  Rallkellino  da  Beggio,  and 
painted  a  number  of  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Gallery 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregoir  XIII.  He  alao  exe- 
cuted several  oil-paintings.  Among  his  principal  works 
is  a  picture  of  Christ  Bearing  his  Cross,  in  the  church 
Delia  Madonna  de' Monti ;  tbe  Deposition  from  the  Crot*. 
in  the  Trinity  de'  Monti ;  and  the  Circumcision,  in  S. 
Spirito  in  Sassia.  He  died  at  Borne  in  1577.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  (fthe  Fine  Arts,  p.  619. 

Nogarole,  Isotta,  a  lady  of  Verona,  of  a  family 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom,  piety,  and  beauty  of  its 
women,  was  bom  in  1428.  She  was  a  great  philosopher 
and  divine,  mistress  of  several  languages,  and  ti  an 
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(lAqiMDoe  smfMaBing  all  tbe  onton  of  IttH^y,  She 
made  a  most  eloquent  speech  at  the  Council  of  Mantua, 
oonveoed  by  pope  Pius  II,  that  all  Christian  princes 
might  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Turks.  She 
wiote  elaborate  epistles  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his 
predeceesor,  Nicholas  V,  and  a  Diuhffue^  in  which  she 
disputed  which  was  most  guilty,  Adam  or  Eve.  This 
work  was  published  after  her  death,  under  the  title  of 
DicUoffms  qmo  mtrum  Adtxm  vd  Eva  wagU  peocaoerii^ 
quceatio  taiu  notOj  ted  mom  adto  exptieata  cmtmetar 
(Venice,  1568, 4to).  Some  of  her  works  coming  to  the 
sight  of  cardinal  Beasarion,  that  illustrious  patron  of 
literatore  was  so  taken  with  her  genius  that  he  made 
a  journey  fkom  Rome  to  Yenma  purely  to  pay  her  a 
Tisit.  She  died  in  1446w  See  Malfei,  Verona  Iliusf.; 
Titaboachi,  Storia  deila  Utteratura  lUiliatM,  vol  vi,  pt. 
il  p.  185 ;  Ginguen^,  ffi$t.  UUir.  de  ritaiie,  iii,  447, 656. 
—Uoefer,  iVbiur.  Bioff*  Gwiraie,  xxzviii,  199.    (J.  N.  P.) 

No'faah  (Heb.  Noekak',  mi),  rut;  Sept.  Nwa), 
the  fonrth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
and  head  of  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron. 
viii.  2).  &C  cir.  1850.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
BacHEB  (Gen.  xlvi,  21)  or  Ir  (1  Chron.  vii,  12).  See 
Jacobs 

Noluuniaiis  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  Moham- 
medan aect,  foUowera  of  Ibrahim  ai'Nohamy  who,  hav- 
ing read  books  of  philosophy,  set  up  a  new  sect ;  and 
imigining  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  remove  God 
from  being  the  author  of  evil  without  divesting  him  of 
his  power,  he  taught  that  no  power  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  God  in  respect  to  evil  actions;  but  this  he  affirmed 
cnfitrary  to  the  opinions  of  his  followers,  who  allowed 
that  God  eomid  do  evil,  but  did  not,  because  of  its  turpi- 
tude. Noham  and  his  followers  were  among  those  who 
deiiieil  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Koran  with  re- 
spect to  style  or  composition,  excepting  only  the  pro- 
phetical parts;  asserting  that  had  God  left  the  Arabians 
to  their  natural  abilities  they  could  have  composed 
srimethiog  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  the  Koran 
in  eloquence,  method,  and  purity  of  language.  See 
Broughton,  HiaL  of  Religion*,  s.  v. 

Noir,  John  lb.    See  Lbhoir. 

Noirlieil,  Loi7i»-FitAH90i8  Martut  db,  a  French 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Menehould 
(Mame),  June  5, 1792.  Afker  having  studied  the  hu- 
manities in  the  Lyceum  of  Rheims,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1810,  and  the  following  rear  was  nominated  professor 
in  the  Seminary  of  ^inte- Nicolas- du-Chardonnet, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric.  In  1815  he  went  to  Kome; 
there  received  the  priesthood  in  March,  1816,  and  fol- 
lowed with  success,  during  four  years,  a  course  of  the- 
oliigy  in  the  University  of  Sapience.  On  his  return  to 
France  be  became  aloMMier  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  exercised  these  duties  until  1826.  At  this  period 
Charles  X  made  him  under-tutor  to  his  grandson,  the 
doke  of  Bordeaux.  The  revolution  of  1880  surprised 
him  in  Gemumy,  where  he  was  travelling  for  his  health. 
OUiged  soon  after  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  he  returned 
to  Kome,  where  during  two  years  he  consecrated  his 
leisure  to  tbe  stody  of  the  Hebrew  Ungnage  and  the 
H<ilr  Scripcmea.  Returning  to  France  in  1888,  he  lived 
there  in  sedosion,  and  preached  at  some  stations  in 
different  parishes  of  Paris.  In  1840  M.  Affire,  arch- 
bislMfp  of  Paris,  appointed  him  curate  of  Saint^acques- 
da-Haut^Plm;  and  at  the  efose  of  1848  M.  Sibour  gave 
him  tlie  benefice  of  Saint-Louis-d*Antin,  which  he  held 
omil  bis  death  in  1869.  We  have  of  the  works  of  M. 
de  Notfliea,  La  Bible  efe  PEi^anoe,  ou  hittoire  abrigie 
dt  VAmeimH  du  Nouveau  Tettament  (Paris,  1886, 18mo, 
and  several  other  editions)  -.^Histoire  abregie  de  la  re- 
ligiom  Ckritienme,  depuia  VAmxntum  de  Jinu- Christ 
ju$qm'am  dix-neutitme  tiide  (ibid.  1887,  18roo):^ 
Somcemin  de  TWeuArm,  on  eHlretien»  phUoaophiques  pres 
de  tn  wuMimm  de  campagne  de  deeron  (ibid.  1898, 12mo) : 
^U  ComelaUnr  dn  qfiigU  et  dee  maladee  (ibid.  1886, 
limo) : — Mu^e  de  la  etmeeraum  dun  Protestant  (1887, 


12mo) : — Expoeiiion  aibrigie  et  preuvea  de  la  doctrine 
ChrMenne  (ibid.  1842, 12mo),  completely  revised  under 
the  title  of  ExpoeUion  dee  dogmee  principattx  du  Chris* 
tianisme  (ibid.  1858  and  1858, 12roo):  — Le  Catschisme 
expHque  aux  en/ants  de  huit  ans  (ibid.  1858, 12mo) : — 
CaUehisme  phUosophique,  a  Vusage  des  gens  du  nuMule 
(ibid.  1860, 12mo).  M.  de  Sacy  gave  a  eulogy  on  this 
httt  work  in  the  Journal  des  Debais  of  April  80, 1861. 
See  Docunu  Partie, — Hoefer,  Nows,  Biog.  Gen,  xxxviii, 
205. 

Nola.  This  word  is  used  in  mediieval  Latin  to  sig- 
nify a  small  bell,  probably  because  bells  were  first  in- 
vented at  Nola,  in  Campania.  The  word  campana  is 
also  used  in  the  same  meaning.  Some  authors  assert 
that  church-bells  were  invented  by  Paulinus,  who  was 
bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania:  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  no  mention  of  church-bells  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  7th  century.  Sabianus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great  in  604,  is  generally' 
regarded  as  the  tint  person  who  applied  bells  to  eccle- 
siaotical  purposes.->Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet, ;  £adie,  Eccies, 
Cyclop.     See  Bkllb. 

Nola,  Paulus  Kustatius  dk,  formerly  Afenachem, 
a  noted  Hebraist,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Thomas  Ald<»- 
brandino,  brother  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  whom  he  in- 
structed in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  conversations 
which  Aldobrandino  held  with  Menachem  on  these  oc- 
casions led  the  latter  to  inquire  after  truth,  and  the  in- 
quiiy  finally  resulted  in  his  baptism  in  the  year  1567, 
on  which  occasion  he  took  the  name  of  Paulus  Eusta- 
tius.  He  wrote,  Salutari  dsscorsi,  ne  quali  si  oontengoiio 
U  principali  dogmi  deUa  religione  efede  Christiana  (Na- 
ples, 1582),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  which  treats  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  necessity  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  etc : — Sacro  settenario  (Naples, 
1579),  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este.  Besides, 
he  wrote  some  other  works  which  are  still  in  MS.  See 
Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  iv,  88 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth, 
11^,  i,  769;  iii,  691 ;  FUrst,  BiU.  Jud,  iii,  38;  Kalkar, 
Israel  u,  d.  Kirche,  p.  72  (Hamburg,  1869);  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexihon,  s.  v.  Menachem.    (B.  P.) 

Nolde  (or  NoldlUB),  Christian,  an  Icelandic  di- 
vine of  note,  was  bom  at  Hoybya,  in  Sweden,  in  1626, 
fiourbhed  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  died  at  the  Danish  capital  August  22, 
1 638.  He  published  Concordantia  ParHcularum  Ebrao-^ 
Chaldaicarum  in  quibus  partium  indedin,  qwe  occurrunl 
in/bntibus  no/ura  et  sensuum  varieUu  ostenditur,  etc. 
(Hafn.  1679,  4to;  2d  and  improved  ed.  by  J.  G.  Tympe 
[Jena,  1784]).  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  all 
but  indispensable  to  the  student  of  tbe  Old  Tesumenu 
Neither  Buxlorf  nor  FUrst,  in  their  concordances,  take 
note  of  the  particles.  Nolde  has  not  only  supplied  this 
deficiency,  but  has  also  made  his  work  a  valuable  lexi- 
con of  the  particles,  and  has  discussed  exegetically  numy 
passages  of  Scripture.  Home  commends  this  work  as 
of  the  highest  importance  to  every  Biblical  critic.  Nolde 
wrote  also  a  History  of  Idiumtea,  a  Synopsis  of  Sacred 
History  and  A  ntiquifies,  and  a  Treatise  on  I-ogic  As 
a  man  Nolde  was  universally  respected  for  his  learning 
and  virtues.     (J.  H.W.) 

Nolin,  Denis,  an  eradite  Frenchman,  who  was 
much  devoted  to  the  study  of  exegetical  theology,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1648.  A  lawver  in  the  Pariiament  of 
Paris,  he  early  left  the  bar,  and  turned  his  studies  to- 
wards the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  formed  a  rich  col- 
lection of  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries  of  the 
Bible ;  the  catalogue  was  printed,  and  he  bequeathed  it 
after  his  death  to  thd  poor  of  his  parish.  He  died  at 
Paris  April  10,  1710.  Under  the  anagram  of  N.  Ind^s 
(Denis  N.),  a  theologian  of  Salamanca,  he  pubUshed 
iMtre  oil  ton  propose  la  mnniere  de  corriger  la  version 
Grecque  des  Septante^  nrec  des  Maircissemfntssurqvelquet 
difficulfis  (Paris,  1708,  8vo).     This  article  occasioned 


replied  by  Obtervationt  (Hme  jounul,  Jul.  1710):— 
Dai  Dutfrtaliau,  I'une  lur  la  hiiiiei  Fratifaitei,  a 
Future  tur  I'tcluirciuemBit  de  la  IHtxriiilioa  cuwHf  >w  \ 
de  t'ubbi  de  LonffUfme  et  da  Letlra  ckoitirt  de  Simon 
toudkml  ItM  taUiquiiii  da  Cialdinufl  la  Syt/ptiau  (Par. 
ITIO,  8vo).  la  [he  flnt  he  tuu  done  Uiile  more  thwi 
Abriilgcibe  H\9t<Arfdatrtiductiom  t'ran^aiia  dt  C Ecri- 
ture  of  Lillouftce,  and  ill  the  eecund  he  examinea  a 
question  or  pla){iangiD  -.—Ltllitt  tar  la  netirtUe  idilion 
da  Srplaiite,  par  J.-Km.  Grubr,  in  the  Jour,  da  Sav. 
(SupiiL  Dec.  1710).  See  Moreri,  Grand  IHei.  IliH.  g.  v, 
—Huefer,  Kour,  Biog.  Giniraif,  xxxviii, -Jll. 

Nolln,  Joan  Baptlata,a  French  engraver  who  de- 
voted himaeir  wmewhat  to  ucred  arti  wis  boni  u  Pirii 
in  1S57.  He  studied  under  Foil]}-,  aud  afterwanU  via- 
ited  Home  for  impraTement,  when  he  engraved  aeveral 
plates  after  the  great  maatera,  among  which  wai  itae 
Minnie  qflke  Loavei,  after  BaphaeL  He  aisu  executed 
Kverd  platea  in  imponant  lecular  norka. 

Nollard  Brothara  is  an  aaauduiun  of  religious 
penons  who  devote  themwlves  la  the  care  oT  the  dying, 
and  miniater  to  them  in  ipiiitual  thii>g>  lo  Tar  as  the  la- 
ity have  Chii  right  in  the  Komin  Catholic  communion. 
They  do  not  everywhere  go  hy  this  name,  but  the  same 
dteM  usually  distinguishes  them.    They  wear  a  robe,  a 
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and  preoed  forward  on  foot.  He  took  tfitaii  an  df 
the  children  grawing  up  in  a  halfaavage  conditiai  over 
ill  the  count!)-,  catechiaing  and  instructing  Ibem  wiih 
the  utmosi  diligence,  aa  the  best  means  of  averting  bar- 
barism from  the  setllementa"  (Slevena).  In  1814  NoUey 
ippointeil  lo  the  Atlakapaa  Circuit,  in  Louiaianaj 
was  returned  to  il  in  1816 ;  aiid  kac  bis  life  from  expaa- 
in  fording  ■  stiwn,  Nov.  6,  of  the  aanw  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  humility  and  holinesa,  and  of  indeOu- 
igable  labor.  His  pre^ingwu  edifying  and  spiritual, 
well  suited  to  the  population  among  whom  be  laboiHl, 
and  he  carried  everywhere  tbe  conrktion  of  tbe  truth 
of  the  religion  which  he  preached.  8ee  Mimla  of 
Coe/traiBa>  i,  276;  Biographical  ^faftAri  qf  MtHodiH 
Hiniilert,  p.  213;  Sutana,  StHi*a  of  M«k.  Miiiiilm 
£■  the  Soul/i,  p.  iSK ;  Stevens,  HiH.  ^  MtiL  Epite^ai 
Clmrdi,  vol  iv  (see  Index>    (J.  H.W.) 

Moltonliui,  JoHAKN  Arroui,  a  German  PrMntant 
theologian,  wax  bnm  It  Sparemberg,  in  WeMphalia, 
April  16,  leea.  Hia  family  had  been  driven  tnax  Mot- 
latHl  by  the  persecutiona  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  After 
Btudving  theology  at  Fnnecker  and  Duysburg,  he  be- 
came pastor  in  Hanover  in  1709;  in  1718  he  wu  ap- 
pointed piDfessor  of  theology  at  Fran  kfort-on- 1  he-Oder; 
in  1T20,  chaplain  to  the  king:  and  afterwarda  Church 
counsellor  and  governor  of  Ibe  young  princes.  He  died 
at  Berlin  March  i,  IT40.  Ai  ■  court-preacher  Koltrniu* 
gained  an  enviable  notnriery ;  as  a  roan  he  waa  highly 
respected  for  his  erraigblfhrward  and  consistent  walk. 
He  wrote,  De  judiciii  lURCorvn  in  nuniiAnii  tl  awgelot 
(Bremen,  1718,  tl6):^Arynmnitiim  pro  rtritalf  rrli^i- 
tmit  CiritHima,  ex  miruailit  dncmnim  (Frankf.-ad-O, 
1718,  4lo)  :— /■  propkefiam  Zipluaaa  (ilnd.  1719,  I7W, 
Itu)  -^lUiMalliin.  Prtdigtm  (ibid.  1727,  Ito)  ^-and  aev- 
eral  articles  in  the  Bibi.  Brrmmti) ;  among  [hem  acnri- 

dtBiicai  miracle  operated  in  Berlin  in  imitation  of  ihat 
of  St.  Juiiiariua  at  Kaples.  See  Hering,  BriirSgr  i. 
Gach.  d.  Rrform,  Kirche  u  Brandnhirg,  i,  60 ;  Chaufe- 
piii,  A'ouivnii  Dia.  lliit.*.v.;  ijim,  Dogwttn,  Gttei.  ni, 
IM.    (J.N.  P.) 

Nomianlam.    See  Aim:ioMiA:<s. 

Vomlnallam  (IVom 


ANollard. 
scapular,  and  gray  msntle.      In  many  respects 
cbiaelv  resemble  the  Brguiita  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lolhrdt 

(H-  y-y 

Nollar,  RiCHMOKn,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  n 
ter,  was  bom  in  Vtrginia  abont  1790;  emignled  early 
in  life  to  Georf^a;  waa  converted  in  1806;  began 
preach  in  1807,  when  he  was  received  into  conferei 
and  scot  M  Edisto  Circuit,  where  he  did  good  setv 
among  the  aiaves:  in  1809  was  stationed  at  Wilmir 
ton,  N.  C;  in  1810,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
bored  sturdily  in  spite  of  severe  persecution.    In  li 
he  waa  sent  on  a  missinfl  to  the  TombiKbee  country,  in 
purauance  of  which  he  endured  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships, and  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  for  the  souls 
of  the  half-savage  populaUon.  "  Far  two  yean  he  ranged 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  preaching  continually. 
•topping  for  noobenuclionsof  fluoil  or  weather.   When 
bis  horse  could  not  go  on,  he  shouldered  his  uddl&hags 
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tree,  have  no  realities  corroponding  id  them,  and  hj 
no  existence  but  as  names  or  words,  and  nothing  more 
(Jhitut  cocii).  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "  The  doc- 
trine of  nominalism,  as  it  is  called,  maintains  that  every 
notion,  considered  in  itself,  is  singular,  but  become*,  as 
it  were,  geneial,  through  the  intention  of  the  mind  to 
make  it  repreeent  every  other  reaemUIng  notion,  or  no- 
lion  of  Ibe  same  clan.  Take,  for  example,  the  term 
man,  Hera  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  do  idea,  corre- 
sponding Co  the  universality  of  the  class  or  term.  This 
is  maiiifeslly  impossible ;  for  aa  iwn  involvea  cootia- 
dictory  aliribulea,  and  as  ciHitnHlicii«ii  cannot  coexist 
in  one  representation, an  idea  or  notion  adequate  lo  won 
cannot  be  realized  in  thought.  The  class  Ma  includea 
individuals,  male  and  female,  while  and  black,  and  cop- 
per-colored, tall  and  short,  bt  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc;  and  the  notion  of 
the  class  must,  thrrefure,  at  once  repment  all  aiid  norte 
of  these.  It  is  therefore  evident,  though  the  sbaniditj 
was  maintained  by  Locke,  Ihat  we  cannot  accomplish 
this;  and  this  being  impossible,  we  camnt  represent  to 
ourselves  the  class  mtrn  by  any  equivalent  notion  or 
idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  lo  all  up  some  Individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inade- 
quately representing,  the  genetklity.  This  we  e«ly 
do ;  for  as  we  can  call  into  imagination  any  individual, 
so  we  can  make  that  individual  image  stand  for  any  or 
for  every  other  which  it  reaemtdea,  in  thoae  eaaeoiial 
points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  ilsiu  Thia 
t^ninn,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  modeni  timea 
maintained,  among  others,  by  Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Campbell,  and  Stewart,  appears  lo  me  not  onlj- 
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true,  but  self-evident."     The  doctrine  directly  oppoeed 
to  nominalism  is  denominated  rtaHsm  (q.  v.),  and  must 
be  traced  back  to  PUto's  system  of  ideas  [see  Idbalism], 
or  the  eternal  and  independent  existence  of  general  at- 
tributes, from  which  the  concrete  embodiments  were 
derived.    There  existed  in  the  divine  mind,  according 
to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  archetypes,  sifter  which 
individuals  were  formed.    The  archetype  circle  was 
the  origin  of  all  actual  round  things.    Aristotle  de- 
nied the  separate  existence  of  these  general  forms,  and 
held  that  they  existed  only  in  connection  with  matter, 
or  with  objects  in  the  concrete.    The  Stoics  repudiated 
universals  in  both  senses.    The  Aristotelian  views  con* 
ftiituted  the  scholastic  realism,  and  prevailed  until  the 
11th  century,  when  a  reaction  took  place  in  favor  of 
the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Roeoeliu  of  Compifegne 
and  John  the  Sophist,  and  thus  gave  a  vigorous  life  to 
the  doctrine  of  nominalism.    The  doctrine  naturally 
excited  great  consternation  among  the  schoolmen  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  hitherto  all  that  was  real  in  nature  was 
conceived  to  depend  on  these  general  notions  or  es- 
sences.   The  leading  object  of  the  schoolmen  was  at 
first  not  so  much  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  as  to 
write  in  defence  of  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  Chnrch. 
In  this  espacity  they  undertook  to  show  (1)  that  faith 
sad  reason  are  not  inconristent;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  all  the  sapematural  elements  of  revelation  are 
most  truly  tatlonal ;  they  labored  (2)  to  draw  together 
all  the  several  points  of  Christian  docUine,  and  con- 
struct them  into  one  consistent  scheme;  and  (8)  they 
attempted  the  more  rigorous  definition  of  each  sin- 
f;le  dogma,  pointed  out  the  rationale  of  it,  and  inves- 
tigated its  relation  to  the  rest.    This  method  of  dis- 
cuaaian  was  extended  even  to  the  most  inscrutable  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  faith — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity ;  and  some  of  the  scholastics  did  not  hesitate  to 
argue  that  the  tmth  of  it  is  capable  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration (comp.  Klee,  Ge$ck,  d.  chrittL  Lehre,  pt.  il,  ch. 
il  1 11).    The  promulgator  of  nominalism,  who  was  a 
churchman  at  (>>mpi^gne,  underwent  much  persecution 
for  his  opinions,  and  was  even  ultimately  compelled  to 
retract  them  aA  inconristent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  it  was  then  stated,  and  all  who  accepted  the 
nominallstic  notions  were  subject  to  much  suspicion  for 
heiesy  for  touching  so  serious  a  question  as  the  Trinity. 
The  realistic  notions  came  to  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  religious  orthodoxy,  and  nominalism  with 
unbelieC    The  controversy  raged  with  great  violence  all 
through  the  12th  century.    Rosoelin  argued  boldly  that 
if,  according  to  the  current  language  of  the  Church,  the 
essence  of  the  Godhead  might  be  spoken  of  as  one  real- 
ity (iBia  rvf),  the  personal  distinctness  of  the  three  divine 
hypostases  would  be  constructively  denied.     To  view 
the  Godhead  thus  was  (in  Roscelin's  eye)  to  violate  the 
Christian  faith;  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
penons  of  the  Trinity  were  not  three  distinct  subsist- 
ences (floa  tres  res),  but  names,  and  nothing  more, 
withoQt  a  counterpart  in  facL    He  urged,  accordingly, 
that,  to  avoid  Sabellianism  (q.  v.),  the  doctors  of  the 
Church  were  bound  to  call  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  three  real  Beings  (^res  ret)  of  equal  majesty  and 
wUL    A  ooondl  held  (1092)  at  Soiseons  instantly  de- 
nounced the  author  of  these  spectdations,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  nothing  else  than  trithekm  (q.  v.) ;  while 
Anselm,  as  the  champion  of  realism,  took  up  his  pen 
to  write  in  its  behalf  (comp.  Schr5ckh,  Kirehtnffesch. 
Txriii,  37G-884).    According  to  this  great  Realist,  the 
genus  has  a  true  subsistence  prior  to  and  independent 
vf  the  individuals  numbered  in  the  class  it  represents ; 
partictdais  aris^  from  universals,  being  fashioned  after 
these  (the  ftnuertaUa  atUe  rem)j  or  modelled  on  a  gen- 
eral arehetvpe  that  comprehends  the  properties  of  all 
(eomp.  Hilman,  HitL  Lot.  Chritt,  ii'^  247  sq.). 

But,  though  for  a  time  suppressed,  the  Nominalists 
MOQ  replsced  their  loss  of  Roscelin  by  a  man  of  far 
iDore  extraordinary  power,  the  learned  Abelard,  who 
■Bdooed  large  numbeis  to  desert  the  realistic  standard 


by  his  dialectical  skill  and  eloquence;  and,  with  his  fol^ 
lowers,  whom  he  led  in  a  body  to  Paris,  was  the  occasion 
of  founding  the  celebrated  university  of  that  city.    After 
his  death,  the  ancient  realism  was,  however,  restored  to 
its  former  supremacy.   Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.)  and  Duns 
Sootus  (q.  V.)  then  gave  their  adhesion  to  it.    Indeed, 
we  do  not  meet  with  a  prominent  Nominalist  until  the 
14th  century,  when  William  Occam,  an  English  Francis- 
can friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  revived  the  advocacy 
of  nominalism,  which  was  once  more  maintained  by  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Chureh,  which  went  as  far  as  persecution.    The  contro- 
versy assumed  in  this  14th  century  a  theological  char- 
acter ;  the  principal  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
parties  being  "the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operatiun 
with  the  human  will,*^  and  ^  the  measure  of  divine  fgrtuca 
necessary  to  salvation.**    The  dispute  was  so  rancorous 
at  one  time  that  the  disputants  accused  each  other  of 
having  committed  the  rin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  public  peace  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed.   An  edict  of  Louis  II  of  France  prohibited  all 
disputation  on  such  subjects.    The  Reformation  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  on  ecclesiastical  ground,  and  it  has 
since  been  a  question  simply  in  philosophy  (q.  v.).  A  mid- 
dle view  between  nominalism  and  realism  was  held  by 
a  few  persons  when  the  contest  was  at  its  height ;  which 
was  that,  although  general  properties  have  no  separate 
existence  in  nature,  they  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
apart  from  any  concrete  embodiment.    Thus  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  a  cirele  irrespective  of  any  individual 
round  body.    This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  im- 
plied in  many  opinions  that  have  never  ceased  to  be 
held.    To  the  intermediate  doctrine  of  conoeptualism, 
nominalism  is  closely  allied.    It  may  be  called  the  en- 
velope of  conceptualisro,  while  oonceptualism  is  the  let- 
ter or  substance  of  nominalism.    '*  If  nominalism  sets 
out  from  oonceptualism,  conceptuaUsm  should  terminate 
in  nominalism,**  says  M.  Courin  {JrUrod,  aux  ouvragtB 
ineditt  d'A  beUard  [Paris,  1886, 4to],  p.  181).    «  Uni ver- 
salia  ante  rem,**  is  the  watchword  of  the  Realists; 
**  Universalia  in  re,**of  theConceptualists;  '^Universalia 
post  rem,'*  of  the  Nominalists..    The  Nominalists  were 
called  Termmists  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
(Ballantyne,  Exam,  of  the  Human  Mindj  ch.  3,  §  4). 
See  Terminists.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
of  nominalism  itself  there  are  manifest  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  two  varieties,  according  as  stress  is  laid 
on  the  subjective  nature  of  the  concept  (see  above 
allusion  to  concept ualism),  or  on  the  identity  of  the 
word  employed  to  denote  the  objects  comprehended  un- 
der the  concept  (extreme  nominalism,  or  nominalism  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term).    All  these  leading  types 
of  doctrine  appear,  either  in  embryo  or  with  a  certain 
degree  of  development,  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries; 
but  tbs  more  complete  expansion,  and  the  dialectical 
demonstration  of  them,  as  well  as  the  sharpest  contests 
of  their  several  supporters,  and  also  the  development  of 
the  various  posrible  modifications  and  combinations  of 
them,  belong  to  the  period  next  succeeding.    With  the 
appearance  of  Occam  as  the  leader  of  Nominalists  they 
may  be  recognised  as  the  school  of  progress,  inquiry, 
and  criticism,  out  of  which  the  Reformation  arose :  a 
school  which,  however,  so  far  tended  towards  scepticism  ' 
that  it  overvalued  the  tmth  which  it  arrived  at  by  rea- 
soning, and  undervalued  that  which  it  received  by  rev- 
elation ;  thus  being  disposed  to  believe  only  after  dem* 
onstration.     In  later  times  the  Nominallstic  theory 
was,  as  has  been  stated  above  in  the  extract  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  adopted  by  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  Hume  (q.  v.), 
and  Dugald  Stewart  (q.  v.).    See  Thomosius,  Oraiio  de 
SeeUi  NomSnaUum  (Leips.  1682-1686) ;  Meincrs,  De  JVo- 
minalutm  ac  ReaUum  initiu  {^  CommenUtt.  Soc  Gott.** 
xii,  12) ;  Baumgarten-Orusius,  Progr.  de  vero  SoholoMti' 
corum  Realium  et  NommaUum  ditorimiHe  et  eeatentia 
Theologica  (Jena,  1821, 4to) ;  Chhidenius,  Diss,  (res.  Jo. 
Theod.  Kunneth)  de  vUa  et  hmreri  BoeceUini  (Erlang. 
1766, 4to),    See  also  Theiaurat  Biog»  et  BiHiographicm 
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of  Geo.  Era.  Waldan  (Chemnitz,  1792, 8vo) ;  Eraer,  Pe- 
ber  Nommttlumui  u.  ReaHamuM  (Prague,  1842) ;  K5hler, 
ReaUsmus  u,  Xominalismus  in  ihrem  KinfiuMte  anf  die 
doffmat  Sytteme  de*  Mitlekdten  (Gotha,  1858) ;  Btrach, 
Zur  Getck,  d,  Nomin,  von  Roaotlin  (Vienna,  1866) ; 
Lewes,  ffitf.  qfPhiloe.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Ueberweg, 
Hut,  of  Philot.  vol  i,  especially  §  91 ;  Haag,  hist,  det 
Dogmea<,  i,  209  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Hi$t,  of  Uactr,  i,  891, 
457,  460;  ii,  51 ;  Merxxrth,  Rev,  April,  1869:  Bapt,  Qu. 
Jan.  1868,  p.  31  sq. ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  April,  1871,  p.  815 ; 
Jour,  Spec  PhiL  No.  i,  art.  ix ;  Stud.  u.  Krif.  1871,  No. 
ii,  p.  297  sq.;  and  other  literature  under  Realism  and 

SCHOLASTICIBM.      (J.  H.W.) 

Nominatio  regia.  In  France  the  kings  claimed 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Merovingians  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  appointment  of  bishops.  The  Carlovin- 
gians  and  the  German  emperors,  going  further,  claimed' 
the  formal  right  of  presentation,  so  that  the  sees  which 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  bishops  became 
an  exception.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Investitiure,  when  the  concunlat 
of  Worms,  in  1122,  secured  to  the  German  chapters  the 
right  of  free  election.  This  was  also  conflrmed  by  Fred- 
erick II  in  the  golden  bull  of  Eger  in  1218,  and  by  the 
German  concordat  of  the  15th  century.  In  exchange 
the  pope  granted  to  various  princes,  either  by  concor- 
dats or  by  special  indults,  the  right  of  appointing  bish- 
ops in  their  states.  At  present  the  right  is  conceded  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  in  Europe,  as  in  Por- 
tugal (since  the  end  of  the  15th  century),  Spain  (con- 
cordat of  1753),  France  (concordats  of  1516, 1801, 1811, 
and  1817),  Naples  and  Sicily  (concordat  of  1818),  Sar- 
dinia, the  otlier  Italian  states,  and  Bavaria  (concordat 
of  1817),  and  Austria  (concordat  of  1855);  in  the  last 
country  some  chapters,  however,  are  still  independent. 
In  all  other  parts  of  Germany  the  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  chapters.  In  some  dioceses  of  Prussia,  however, 
these  elections  are  but  a  mere  form,  the  bishops  being 
really  appointed  by  the  king.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Russia.  The  nomi- 
natio reffiOf  as  well  as  the  election  or  postulation  on  the 
part  of  the  chapter,  involves  merely  a  designation,  and 
necessitates  also  a  due  regard  to  the  qualities  required 
of  the  candidate  by  the  canon  law,  which  leads  to  a 
process  of  inquiry.  The  person  appointed,  in  tura,  re- 
ceives only  when  conflrmed  by  the  pope  (what  is  called 
in  that  case  inttUufio)  the  right  of  exercising  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  only  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
the  Hungarian  bishops,  who,  in  cases  of  necessity,  are 
permitted  to  act  at  once  in  the  capacity  of  bishops. 
See  Staudenmaier,  Getch.  d.  Bischnfswaklen  mil  bes.  Be- 
rOcksichHgung  d.  Rechte,  etc  (Tubingen,  1831).— Herzog, 
Real'En(yldopddiejXf4ff7.  See  Invrstiturb.   (J.N. P.) 

Nomination  is  the  term  employed  for  the  act  of 
naming,  recommending,  or  appointing  a  person  for  sonoe 
ecclesiastical  employment  or  office.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  term  is  used  for  the  right  of  presenting  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  living.  Hook 
(Ch.  Did.  a.  V.)  says,  "  Nomination  is  the  offering  of  a 
clerk  to  him  who  has  the  right  of  presentation,  that  he 
may  present  him  to  the  ordinary.**  (For  form  of  nomi- 
nation, see  Hook,  arL  Curacy.)  "  The  nominator  must 
appoint  his  clerk  within  six  months  after  the  avoidance, 
for  if  he  does  not,  and  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  be- 
fore the  bishop  hath  taken  any  benefit  of  the  lapse,  he 
is  bound  to  admit  that  clerk.  But  where  one  has  the 
nomination  and  another  the  presentation,  if  the  right 
of  presentation  should  afterwards  come  to  the  queen,  it 
has  been  held  that  he  that  has  the  nomination  will  be 
entitled  to  both,  because  the  queen  who  is  to  present  is 
only  an  instrument  to  him  who  nominates,  and  it  is  not 
becoming  the  dignity  of  a  queen  to  be  subservient  to 
another;  but  the  nominator  should  name  one  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  should 
present  to  the  ordinary.  And  as  the  presentation,  so 
the  right  of  nomination  may  be  forfeited  to  the  queen. 


It  is  true,  if  the  patron,  upon  a  corrupt  agreement  un- 
known to  the  nominator,  presents  his  clerk,  this  shall 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  nominator  within  the  statute 
of  simony ;  but  if  the  nominator  corruptly  agrees  to 
nominate,  bis  right  of  nomination  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  queen."    See  Clbboy;  Jus  Devoil.I7tvm. 

Nomocanona  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
compilations  containing  all  special  legislation  fur  eccle- 
siastical purposes.  See  Camon  Law.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  expression  ravoyf^  was  used  to  designate 
ecclesiastical  rules,  and  vofuu  civil  (imperial)  lawfi. 
There  were  at  first  separate  collections  of  each.  The 
Greek  canons  were  originally  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  but  were  subsequently  divided  according  to  their 
nature,  as  by  John  Scholastlcus  (q.  v.),  who  was  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  under  the  emperor  Justinian 
(564).  He  armuged  them  under  fifty  heads;  his  col- 
lection contained,  besides  eighty-five  so-called  canon» 
of  the  apostles,  the  decisions  of  the  synods  of  Nicaen. 
Ancyra,  Neoctesarea,  Gangra,  Sardica,  Antioch,  Laorli- 
cea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  sixty- 
eight  canons  taken  from  three  letters  of  Basilius  (pub- 
lished in  Justelli  et  Ycellii  BibUotk.  )ttr.  can.  Lutet. 
[Paris]  ii,  499  sq.;  comp.  Assemani,  BibKotk.  jur.  mt- 
entaL  canon.  H  civiL  [Rome,  1762]  iii,  354  sq.).  The 
civil  ordinances  and  laws  were  also  gathered  in  collec- 
tions— some  ofllcial,  some  private.  The  great  number 
of  imperial  decrees  soon  rendered  it  neoessaiy,  however, 
to  collect  separately  such  as  referred  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  We  know  of  three  such  collections  of  I  be  v'- 
Hoi,  The  first,  compiled  by  the  above-mentioned  John 
Scholasticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (f  565),  contains,  besides  an 
introduction,  eighty-seven  chapters  extracted  from  ten 
decrees  of  Justinian  (published  in  Heimbach,  A  necdota 
[Leips.  1888],  ii,  202  sq.).  The  second,  whose  author 
is  unknown,  and  which  was  compiled  shortly  after  the 
first,  contains  twenty-five  chapters  of  imperial  consti- 
tutions from  the  codes  and  decrees  of  Justinian  (pub- 
lished in  Heimbach,  Anecdota,  p.  145  sq.).  Finally,  the 
third,  by  an  unknown  author,  and  written  pn^iably 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Justin  II  (565- 
578),  contains,  1,  the  first  thirteen  titles  of  the  Codex; 
2,  a  number  of  extracta  from  the  Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects referring  to  the  jus  eoclesiasticum ;  and,  3,  the 
first  three  titles  of  the  commentary  of  Athanasiiia  Scho- 
lasticus (Emesanus)  on  the  decrees  of  Justinian,  and 
four  decrees  of  Heradius  (610-641)  on  eccleiiiastical 
matters.  This  collection,  published  in  the  Bibliotkeea 
juris  canon,  of  Vcellius  and  Justellus,  ii,  1228  sq.,  was 
formerly  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodorus  Balnmon, 
a  distinguished  jurist  of  the  second  half  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pseudo-Balsanum. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian  collections  began  to  ap- 
pear, containing  both  the  canons  and  such  of  the  vopoi 
as  referred  to  ecclesiastical  matters^  and  these  received 
the  name  of  NomocanonSb    Among  them  we  find, 

i.  A  collection  which  was  long  attributed  to  John 
Scholasticus.  Some  MSS.  name  a  certain  Theodoretns 
Cyrrensis  (or  Cyprensis,  Cytrensis),  episcopus,  as  its  au- 
thor. It  contains  the  above-mentioned  work  of  John 
Scholasticus  in  fifty  titles,  to  each  one  of  which  is  ap- 
pended the  correqwnding  vo/ioc  from  the  collection  in 
eighty-seven  chapters  of  the  same  author,  to  whi(h  is 
added  an  appendix  containing  twenty-one  other  chap- 
ters of  the  latter  collection.  The  MSiSw,  which  differ  on 
several  points  from  each  other,  do  not  give  the  work 
the  title  of  Nomocanon;  yet  it  was  often  deaignated 
by  that  name  until  the  16th  centuiy  (it  is  published  in 
Voeliius  and  Justellus,  BiUiotk.  jur.  eaa»  ii,  608  aq.). 

ii.  A  second  collection,  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  is  known  by  the  description  of  it  contained  in  the 
third,  known  as  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  of  which  it 
forms  the  basis.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  tw<» 
parts,  the  first  oontnining  the  decrees  €S  the  eariy  coun^ 
dls,  the  so-called  apostolic  canons^  and  the  dedaiooa  oC 
the  fathers,  thus  forming  a  coUecticm  of  canona; 
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fleeond  was  a  nomocanoii  divided  into  fourteen  tifclefl, 
in  which,  to  all  'emaonet. quoted,  were  added  extncte 
from  the  Jostiniaa  lawa.  This  aeoond  part  is  to  be 
fuond  in  the  Cod.  Bodlej.  715  (Laud.  78);  see  Zacbarue 
Hitlor.  Jmr,  Grttoo-Romem,  cUineatio  (Heidelb.  1839), 
and  KHtitche  Jakrb,Jl  deuiscke  Recktswit§enMckaf},  vi, 
9S3.  This  collection  was  written  previously  to  the 
GoQciliuai  Quinisextum,  in  Trullo  (692),  and  recent  in- 
restigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  this  and 
the  aboveHaentioned  work  of  the  Fseudo-Balsamon  are 
productioiis  of  the  same  author.  See  Biener,  Beiirape 
t,Ren9um<LJtutiman,  Codex  (Berlin,  1888). 

iil  A  collection  by  Photius  is  of  especial  importance. 
It  appeared  in  888,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is, 
in  fact,  but  an  improved  and  enlarged  copy  of  the  pre- 
ceding Photius  retained  the  first  part  of  it,  together 
with  the  introduction,  and,  as  he  states  himself  in  an 
appendix  to  that  introduction,  completed  it  by  means 
of  the  canon  of  the  syiKxls  held  since ;  he  also  retained 
the  nomocanon  unchanged,  only  adding  the  more  mod- 
em decrees,  as  also  some  parallels  from  the  civil  law. 
In  the  MS&  the  nomocanon  b  placed  first,  and  the  col- 
lection of  canons  after  it,  being  thto  correctly  designated 
as  SftUagwaa  canontun.  Commentaries  on  thb  latter 
portion  were  written  about  1120  by  John  Zonaras,  and 
on  the  whole  work  in  1170  by  Theodorus  Balsamon, 
who,  however,  arranged  the  divers  parts  in  another  or- 
der. His  work  was  <rften  published,  the  best  edition 
being  in  the  BibUothecd  jur,  can.  ii,  815  sq.;  the  Sgr^ 
tajmoj  with  the  commentaries  of  Zonaras  and  Balsa- 
nion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Beveregius  Spiodkon  (Ozon. 
1672,  fuL)  ii,  2;  the  nomocanon  alone,  without  com- 
mentaries, but  with  references  to  the  canons,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  SpieUegium  Roman,  (Rome,  1842)  voL  vii, 
fmm  a  M&  of  the  12th  century  in  the  library  of  the  Vat- 
ican. 

iv.  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  the  ool- 
kctaoa  of  Photius  obtained,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
have  one  in  better  order;  this  want  was  satisfied  by 
the  SyUoffma,  written  in  1385  by  Matthseus  Blastares, 
which  may  correctly  be  classed  among  the  noroocanons, 
although  it  does  not  bear  that  name.  It  contains  808 
titles,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  their  rubric,  and  comprising  generally 
under  each  title  fint  the  canons,  then  the  voijloi  ;  yet 
nnder  some  titles  are  only  KavovtQ^  under  others  only 
v^ifiau  This  work,  which  thus  far  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Bever^us  Spnodicon  (ii,  2),  acqcured  great  re- 
nown in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  great  number  of 
MS.  copies,  some  of  them  modem,  shoMrs  that  both  this 
wo-it  and  that  of  Photius  have  retained  their  reputation 
among  the  Greeks,  even  under  the  domination  of  the 
Turks.    See  Zacharia  ffisLjur,  Graco-'Roman.  §  54, 55. 

V.  The  nomocanon  of  the  notary  Manuel  MaUxus  of 
Thebes,  in  1561.  See  concerning  it  Zacharie  Hiaior. 
J9*r,  Grmco-Roman,  p.  89  sq.  The  value  which  the  Greek 
Church  still  attaches  to  the  coUections  of  Photins  and 
fiastares  is  proved  by  a  work  published  at  Athens  after 
18.12,  entitled  Yxrvrayijui  tvv  Biwu  Kai  ttpwv  fravovwv, 
consisting  of  six  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
nomocanon  of  Photius,  and  the  sixth  the  Syntagma  of 
Blastares  See  Biener,  Das  kamm,  Reekt  d.  ffnedd- 
tdkaKircke^  in  the  Krituch,Zeittchr,/,lifehiMnit,  In 
the  Russian  Church  there  exists  also  a  collection  enti- 
tled Kormexaia  Kmga,  L  e.  Book  of  the  Pilot,  which 
has  been  in  use  ainoe  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
eootainiag  the  nomocanon  of  Photius,  and  which  is 
evHi  employed  in  civil  law  (see  the  Wiener  JakrMeher 
d.  fJier.voL  xxiii,  xxv,  xxxiii).  In  Servia,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia  they  have  also  retained  the  ancient 
Greek  ooUeetions^  namely,  in  the  two  first-named  ooun- 
triea  the  SpUagata  of  Blastareai  In  Wallachia  a  no- 
■hoeaaon  was  published  in  the  language  of  the  country 
in  1652, and  in  1722  a  Latin  trandation  of  it:  it  con- 
tained the  nomocanon  of  Malaxus.  See  Zacharise  /^is- 
for.  jwr,  Gr^eo-Roman.  deUmeatio,  §  57 ;  Neigebauer, 
DoM  Jmoa.  Reckt  d,  morgeHU  Kircke  ta  der  Moldau  u. 
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WaUadkei,  in  Bttlan*s  Jakr^  Dec.  1847;  KriHsch.  Z^- 
schrtft/,  Rechitwiae,  xii,  408  sq. 

Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  works,  there  are 
numerous  other  collections  under  the  name  of  "SofiOKu- 
vovf^,  Kavovapuif  No/ii/ua,  which  contain  only  canons; 
among  them  we  find  the  Nomocanon  DoxapatriSj  and 
another  from  an  unknown  writer  published  in  Coteleri- 
us,  Eodes,  Grwc  monum,  i,  68  sq.  See  Biener,  Geech,  u. 
NovaUen  Juatmian'*  (Berlin,  1824),  p.  157  sq. ;  id.  BeUr. 
z.  Reo%»,  d.  Justin.  Codex  (ibid.  1888),  p.  25  sq.;  id.  JJe 
colUcU  canon,  eccL  Gnee.  (BeroL  1827) ;  id.  Kanon.  Recht 
d,griech.Kirchey  in  the  KrU,  Zeitsch,/,  RecAtsw,  xxviii, 
ieS^Ueaog,Real'£ncgklopddie,x,  408.    (J.N.  P.) 

Nomophylaz,  keeper  o/fke  booh  of  the  lavs,  a  Greek 
Church  ofilcer,  whose  function  is  indicated  by  bis  name. 

Nomos  was  the  name  of  a  personification  of  law 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  described  as  exercising 
authority  over  gods  and  meiu 

Kon  (Heb.  id,  "pa,  Sept  Novv),  a  different  form  (1 
Chron.  viii,  27)  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Nux 
(q.  v.),  the  father  of  Joshua. 

Nona  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fates  among  the 
ancient  Roman&    See  also  Nonbs. 

Kon- Adorantes  and  Adorantes  are  classes  of 
Unitarians,  and  their  peculiar  views  and  history  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  branch  uf  heretical  Chris- 
tianity of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  that  we  defer 
their  treatment  to  the  articles  Sociniams  and  Umita- 
RIAM8  (q.  v.). 

Nonant,  Hugh  de,  an  English  prelate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  12th  century.  He  was  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  from  1 188  to  1 198.  He  died  about  the  opening 
of  the  18th  century.  Bishop  Nonant  is  noted  for  hid 
substitution  of  secular  canons  for  monks  at  Coventrv 
in  October,  1189,  an  acUon  which  found  but  little  favor, 
and  was  reversed  in  1198  by  Herbert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  See  Inett,  HiaL  of  ike  English  Ckurck,  II, 
xviii,  8,  n.  2,  §  5,  n.  2. 

Non-Catholios  is  the  name  applied  by  Romanists 
to  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  papal  primacy.  It 
includes  even  those  whom  it  acknowledges  as  properly 
constituted ;  as,  e.  g.  the  Eastern  Chureh,  etc. 

NonconformlatB,  a  term  which  has  come  into 
use  in  quite  recent  times  as  a  general  designstion  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  (q.  v.).  It  is  sometimes  given  in 
a  general  sense  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any  period  in 
English  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism, have  refused  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is,  however,  more 
frequently  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  tw(» 
thousand  clergymen  who,  in  1662 — two  years  after  the 
Restoration — left  the  Church  of  England,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  See 
Nonconformity. 

Non€K>iifbnnity  is  a  relative  term,  which  supposes 
some  previously  existing  system  of  observances,  estab- 
lished either  by  politicid  authority  or  general  consent, 
and  denotes  a  practical  secession  or  non-communion,  on 
grounds  conceived  by  the  parties  to  require  and  justify 
it.  like  the  term  Protestantism,  it  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive. It  applies  to  the  various  grounds  of  seces- 
sion from  a  national  establishment  of  religion,  and  in- 
cludes different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  See 
DissKNTKR.  No  wise  man  would  choose  to  differ  from 
those  around  him  in  reference  to  matten  either  dvil  or 
religious,  unless,  in  his  own  estimation,  he  had  good 
reasons  for  that  difference ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  the 
obvious  dictate  of  duty  to  investigate  the  questions  at 
issue  with  calmness  and  deliberation ;  so  that  conviction 
and  not  caprice,  principle  and  not  passion,  may  regulate 
the  inquiry  and  form  the  decision.  Many  regard  the 
subject  of  nonconformity  as  very  unattractive,  a  mere 
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debate  ab6at  words  and  names  and  queadbna,  which 
gender  strife  rather  than  godly  edifying.  Assuming 
either  that  there  is  no  authority  or  standard  in  such 
matters,  or  that  the  authority  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
superiors  ought  to  be  submitted  to  without  murmur  or 
dispute,  they  pronounce  their  disapprobation  on  all  dis- 
cussions of  such  subjects,  and  on  the  parties  who  engage 
ill  them.  High-Churchmen  are  offended  that  the  doc- 
trine of  conformity  should  be  called  in  question  at  alL 
Those  who  profess  high  spirituality  look  on  the  subject 
as  unworthy  of  their  regard,  and  as  tit  for  those  only 
who  mind  the  carnal  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d.  Dis- 
senters, as  well  as  others,  frequently  speak  of  it  as  being 
among  non-essential  matters,  and  scarcely  deserving  of 
profound  consideration;  and  while  they  luxuriate  in 
the  privileges  which  their  forefathers  purchased  for 
them  at  so  dear  a  race,  almost  pity  and  condemn  the 
measures  which  procured  them.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  form  a  correct  view  of  Englbh  history 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  controversy  which  the  question  of  conformity 
has  provoked,  and  with  the  characters  and  principles 
of  the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  We  therefore  give 
space  here  bo  a  historical  treatment  of  Engluh  noncon- 
formity. 

Nonconformity  in  the  Anglican  fold  is  lUmost  coeval 
with  the  English  Reformation.  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land may  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  Such  as 
absent  themselves  from  divine  worship  in  the  Established 
Church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend  the  service 
of  no  other  persuasion.  2.  Such  as  absent  themselves 
on  the  plea  of  conscience ;  as  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  etc  8.  Internal  Nonconformists,  or  un- 
principled cleigymen,  who  applaud  and  propagate  doc- 
trines quite  inconsistent  with  several  of  those  articles 
which  they  promised  on  oath  to  defend. 

Before  the  Reformation,  and  for  some  years  after  the 
beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  no  or- 
ganized body  of  separatists  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  many  respects  the  Lollards  closely  resembled 
the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  time;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  check  received  from  the  san- 
guinary law  of  Henry  IV,  many  held  the  principles  of 
Wickliffe  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  YHI.  But  Lol- 
lanlism,  though  it  had  its  conventicles  and  schools,  did 
not  secede  and  organize  itself  into  a  sect.  The  Chris- 
tian Brethren  (see  Blunt,  Hut,  of  the  Reformation,  p. 
525)  and  the  Cambridge  party  {ibid,  p.  527),  who,  if 
not  Lollards  in  name,  no  doubt  sprang  from  the  Lol- 
lards, were  still  parties  in  the  Church.  Yet  Lollardism, 
which  contributed  largely  to  form  in  England  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  that  produced  the  Reformation, 
exerted  also  that  influence  to  which  must  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  zeal  which  engen- 
dered nonconformity.  Again,  the  followers  of  the  Ana- 
baptists cannot  be  considered  as  by  themselves  an  or- 
ganized body  of  separatists.  After  the  taking  of  Mlln- 
ster,  in  1585,  Anabaptists  found  their  way  through  Hol- 
land into  England.  The  flrst  notice  of  them  in  English 
history  is  in  1588.  The' Englbh  who  joined  them  were 
treated  by  Elizabeth  just  as  she  treated  the  foreigners 
themselves — being  ordered  to  depart  the  realm.  Not- 
withstanding the  order,  several  remained  and  joined  the 
French  and  Dutch  congregations  in  London,  and  in  towns 
near  the  coast  From  these  there  can  be  little  doubt 
sprang  the  sect  of  Baptists,  who  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  parent  stock  in  1620,  when  they  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  disclaiming  the  false  notions  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  who  first  became  an  organized  sect 
nnder  Henry  Jessey  in  1640.  Nonconformity  proper 
first  begins  with  the  refugees  from  Frankfort  and  Ge- 
neva. They  brought  back  with  them  Genevan  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship,  and  gradually  the  spirit 
they  introduced  leavened  the  dissatisfled  ones  in  the 
establishment,  until  nonconformity  resulted. 

Nonconformity  cannot,  clearly  then,  be  traced  to  any 
sect  that  may  have  found  shelter  in  England,  and  it  is 


neoiessary  to  review  the  early  history  of  the  establish- 
ment to  find  traces  of  its  origin.   It  will  be  renDembered 
that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  YI  that  the 
English  Reformed  Chnroh  first  received  a  definite  con- 
stitution.   During  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  it  remained 
in  a 'great  measure  unsettled,  and  was  subject  to  con- 
tinual variation,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  king. 
As  organized  by  Edward,  while  Calvinistic  in  its  creeti, 
it  was  Episcopalian  in  its  govemment,  and  retained  in 
its  worship  many  of  those  forms  and  observances  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  ilays  of  Roman  Catholic  as- 
cendency.   In  the  first  of  these  particulars  it  resembled, 
and  in  the  last  two  it  differed  from  the  Genevan  Church. 
During  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  under  the  administration  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
great  numbers  of  the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  Re- 
formed faith  sought  refuge  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.     Of 
those  who  fled  to  Germany,  some  observed  the  eccle«*i- 
astical  order  established  by  Edward;  others,  not  without 
warm  disputes  with  their  brethren,  which  had  their 
beginning  at  Frankfort,  adopted  the  Swiss  mode  of 
wonhip,  preferring  it  as  more  simple,  and  more  agree- 
able to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage.    Those  who 
composed  the  latter  class  were  called  Nomctmformitt$. 
The  distinction  has  been  permanent,  and  the  name  has 
been  perpetuated.    Queen  Elizabeth's  accessioii  to  the 
throne,  in  1558,  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
exiles  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.     It  was  natural  for 
each  of  the  parties  of  these  forced  exiles  to  advocate 
at  home  the  systems  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been 
respectively  attached  while  abroad;  and  the  contro- 
versy which  had  been  agitated  by  them  in  a  foreign 
country  immediately  became  a  matter  of  contention 
with  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in  their  own.     It 
suited  neither  the  views  nor  inclinations  of  that  princess 
to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans, 
as  they  began  to  be  called,  by  giving  her  sanction  to 
the  opinions  which  they  maintained,  and  assenting  to 
the  demands  which  they  made.    The  plain  and  unos- 
tentatious method  of  religious  service  which  they  rec- 
ommended did  not  accord  with  that  love  of  show  and 
pomp  for  which  she  was  remarkable ;  and  the  policy  of 
the  early  part  of  her  reign,  in  which  she  was  supported 
by  the  high  dignitaries  both  in  the  Church  and  State, 
was  to  conciliate  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who,  in 
rank,  wealth,  and  numbers,  far  exceeded  the  Noncon- 
formists.   The  liturgy  of  lidward  YI  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  divines,  and  certain  altera- 
tions betm3'ing  a  leaning  to  Popery  rather  than  to 
Puritanism  having  been  made,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  which,  while  it  empowered  the  queen  and 
her  commisuoners  to  ^ordain  and  publish  such  further 
ceremonies  and  rites"  as  might  be  deemed  advisable, 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  performance   of 
divine  service  except  as  prescribed  in  the  Book  nf 
Common  Prayer,     For  some  years  the  contest  had 
turned  principally  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
dress ;  but  this  action  of  the  queen  caused  separate  con- 
gregations to  be  formed  in  1566,  in  which  the  Prayefr- 
book  was  wholly  laid  aside,  and  the  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  book  of  the  English  refugees  at  Geneva. 
Among  the  leaders  of  these  separatists,  Cartwright  held 
that  presbyters  assembled  in  synod  had  an  authority 
the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  buhops.    He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Presbyterians,  aided  in  his  enterimse  by 
the  influence  and  example  of  Scotland,  which  had  well 
learned  the  lessons  of  Geneva.    Brown  found  the  ec- 
clesia  in  the  congregation,  and  denied  the  authority 
both  of  bishop  and  synod.    From  him  descend  the  In- 
dependents, Robinson  being  the  founder  of  the  separate 
sect.    In  later  times  the  Quakers  appear  in  consider- 
able numbers.    There  were  some  minor  sects,  such  as 
the  Family  of  Love,  an  offshoot  of  the  AnabapHsts; 
but  the  four  sects — Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap> 
tists,  and  Quakers — with  the  popish  recusants,  made 
up  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  until  the  rise  of 
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Wealeyui  MethodiMO.    Aguoflt  these  it  wu  that  can- 
ons and  acts  of  Parliament  were  directed. 

The  special  Act  of  Uniformity  had  only  been  partial- 
is carried  into  effect  from  the  time  of  its  being  paaaed, 
iii  ld58,  io  1565.     But  in  1565  it  began  to  be  rigidly 
eiiforoed,  and  many  of  the  Nonconformiscs  were  de- 
prived of  their  preferments  (for,  notwithstanding  their 
fontimentSy  most  of  them  bad  still  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church,  being  from  principle 
averae  to  an  entire  separation) ;  many  also  were  com- 
miited  to  prison.    The  High  Commission  Court,  tyran- 
nical in  its  very  constitution,  became  still  more  severe 
is  the  exeretse  of  its  functions;  and  at  length,  in  1598, 
the  Parliament  declared  that  all  persons  above  sixteen 
vean  of  age  who  should  absent  themselves  for  one 
mooth  from  the  parish  church  should  be  banished  from 
the  kingdom;  and  if  they  returned  without  license, 
thuuld  be  sentenced  to  death  as  felons.    These  provis- 
ions, though  diiected  principally  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  affected  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  with 
equal  severity;  and,  with  reference  both  to  Roman 
Cathdics  and   Protestants  who  dissented  from   the 
Chuch  ci  England,  were  unjust  and  impolitic    The 
Kouconfbrmists  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  faction.   Both  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  they  were  a  numerous  body; 
and  they  would  have  been  powerful  in  proportion  to 
their  number  had  they  only  been  more  closely  united 
among  themselves.     A  motion  made  in  1561,  at  the 
first  coDvocation  of  the  de^gy  which  was  held  in  Eng- 
land, to  do  away  with  the  ceremonies  and  forms  to 
which  the  Puritans  objected,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  only  one,  even  though  the  queen  and  the  primate, 
Parker,  were  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  such  a  change. 
In  the  Commons  the  Puritan  influence  was  strong;  and 
if  that  house  be  supposed,  in  any  adequate  degree,  to 
hare  repcesented  the  people  for  whom  it  legislated, 
their  numerical  force  throughout  the  country  generally 
must  necessarily  have  been  great.     Without  presump- 
tion, therefore,  they  might  have  expected  that  their 
remonstrances  would  be  listened  to  and  their  griev- 
ances redressed.    Certainly  it  would  have  been  wiser 
in  the  government  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  sup- 
port than  to  awaken  their  discontent  and  provoke  their 
opposition,  more  especially  when  the  hostile  aspect 
of  /breign  nations  is  considered,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  whose  num- 
bers and  power  rendered  them  particularly  formida- 
Ue,  were  eageriy  watching  every  symptom  favorable 
to  the  r&-establishment  of  die  ancient  faith.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
the  Nooeonformists.   The  moderate  among  them  sought 
not  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  but 
contended  merely  that  certain  rites  and  observances, 
which  they  regarded  as  departures  fW>m  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  should  be  dispensed 
with;  and,  generally,  that  matters  commonly  recog- 
nised as  things  indiflferent  should  not  be  insisted  on  as 
jndiapeDBable.     Doubtless  many  were  less  reasonable 
in  their  demands,  and  injustice  and  persecution  tended 
nnch  to  increase  their  number.    A  party,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  professor  Cartwright,  of  Cambridge,  de- 
sired a  change,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  worship,  but  in 
Omidi  polity  also,  and  would  have  substituted  Presby- 
tery in  the  room  of  Episcopacy.     Another  party,  viz., 
th«  Independents,  or  Brownists,  as  they  were  termed, 
gniog  still  iStfther,  wrished  the  diaseverment  of  the  con- 
neetion  between  Chnreh  and  State  altogether.     Still 
then  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  slight  concession 
tn  the  demands  of  the  less  violent,  and  the  display  of  a 
^rit  of  forbearmoe,  would  have  satisBed  man}',  would 
have  allayed  the  dissadsfection  of  all,  and  would  have 
betn  the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  the  country  gener- 
ally-   Unfortunately  an  opposite  course  of  policy  in 
this  and  subsequent  reigns  was  chosen;  which  ulli- 
mateiy  onnducted  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  the  sub- 
"^perma  of  the  regal  authority,  and  those  disastrous 
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events  which  make  the  history  of  the  17th  century 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  pages  of  the  annals  of 
England. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1608,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  VI  of  Scotland.  From  one  who,  like  him, 
had  been  the  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  decided 
attachment  to  its  principles  and  worohip,  the  Noncon- 
formists, not  without  reason,  expected  more  lenient 
treatment  than  they  had  met  with  in  the  preceding 
reign.  But  their  expectations  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. In  compliance  with  their  petitions,  a  confer- 
ence was  indeed  appointed  and  held  at  Hampton  Court, 
at  which  nine  bishops  and  as  many  dignitaries  were 
present  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  ministers, 
selected  by  James,  on  the  other.  The  king  himself 
presided,  and  took  part  in  the  debate.  But  no  good 
results  ensued.  The  Nonconformist  representatives  were 
loaded  with  insults,  and  dismissed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  well  give  birth  to  the  darkest  anticipations  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
Shortly  after  a  few  slight  alterations  of  the  national 
rubric  were  made,  and  a  proclamation  issued  requiring 
the  strictest  conformitv.  In  1604  the  Book  of  Canons 
was  passed  by  a  convocation,  at  which  bishop  Bancn)ft 
presided.  It  announced  severe  temporal  and  spiritual 
penalties  against  the  Puritan  divines,  and  was  followed 
np  by  unsparing  persecutions.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
the  means  employed  for  its  eradication,  the  cause  of 
Nonconformity  advanced.  In  the  Chureh  itself  there 
were  many  of  the  clergy  who  held  the  Puritan  opinions, 
though  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  very 
open  display  of  them,  and  who  sighed  for  a  change; 
and  the  number  of  such  was  largely  augmented  by  the 
alteration  which  James  made  in  his  creed — ^from  Calvin- 
ism to  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

The  son  and  successor  of  James,  Charles  I,  adopted 
towards  the  Nonconformists  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  haughty  temper  and  despotic  disposition 
speedily  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  his  Parlia- 
ment and  people.  In  carrying  into  execution  his  de- 
signs against  Puritanism,  he  found  an  able  and  zealous 
assistant  in  archbishop  Laud,  under  whose  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Court  were  characterized  by  great  se- 
verity. Many  Puritans  sought  for  safety  and  quiet  in 
emigration ;  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
founded  by  them  in  the  New  World.  But  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this  self- banishment; 
and  thus  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  expatriation 
was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  clergymen  were  eject- 
ed from  their  cures  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
'*  Book  of  Sports,"  published  in  the  previous  reign.  Cal- 
vinism was  denounced  by  royal  authority,  and  severe 
restrictions  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  of  preach- 
ing. But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1644  Laud 
was  declared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  beheaded ;  and 
about  five  years  after  Charles  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  Parliament  abolished  Episcopacy  and  everything 
in  the  Church  that  was  opposed  to  the  model  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  During  the  Protectorate,  Presbytery 
continued  to  be  the  established  religion.  Independency, 
however,  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  was  in  high  favor 
with  CromwelL  Under  his  government  the  Quakers 
and  Baptists  flourished  unmolested;  and  other  sects, 
some  of  which  held  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  ten- 
ets, came  into  existence.  All  were  tolerated.  Episco- 
pacy only  was  proscribed ;  and  the  Nonconformists,  in 
their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  which 
adversity  should  have  taught  them,  directed  against  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  thcv  them- 
selves  had  been  the  objects.  On  Nov.  8, 1645,  an  "  ordi- 
nance" was  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  then 
claimed  to  be  the  Parliament  of  England,  declaring  that 
"  the  word  *  presbyter,'  that  is  to  say  *  elder,'  and  the  word 
^bishop,'  do  in  the  Scripture  intend  and  signify  one  and 
the  same  function ;"  and  that,  **  it  being  an  usurpation  on 
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the  part  of  bi8ho{>s  for  them  alone  to  ordaiiii  henceforth 
ordination  was  to  be  given  by  presbyters,"  under  cer- 
tain rules  respecting  examination  and  trial  which  were 
laid  down  in  the. ordinance;  and  then  it  was  enacted 
that  all  persous  who  shall  be  ordained  presbyters  ac* 
curding  to  this  Directory  **  shall  be  forever  reputed  and 
taken,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  lawful  and  suffi- 
ciently authorized  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England'* 
(Kushworth,  Hist,  Coll.  vii,  212).  At  this  time  the 
pan)€hial  clergy  were  rapidly  and  very  generally  driv- 
en from  their  parishes.  Many  were  notoriously  loyal 
to  the  crown  and  to  Episcopacy,  and  bad  to  flee  for 
their  lives  because  they  would  not  take  the  covenant 
and  the  engagement;  many  were  imprisoned  (some 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  as  when  twenty 
were  kept  under  hatehes  in  a  ship  on  the  Thames) :  and 
it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  were  "  sent  to  plantations" 
to  slaver}"^,  as  the  early  Christians  were  sent  to  the 
mines.  There  were  also  "  committees  for  inquiry  into 
the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the  clergy,"  and  as  the 
least  taint  of  loyalty  to  Church  or  king,  the  use  of  the 
Prayer-book,  or  the  refusal  of  the  Directory  was  scan- 
dalous and  immoral  in  the  estimation  of  these  commit- 
tees, they  turned  out  most  of  those  clergy  who  were  not 
got  rid  of  by  other  means.  The  consequence  of  all  these 
rigid  measures  was  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  were  deprived  of  their  beneflces  during 
the  early  yean  of  the  great  rebellion.  A  few  tempo- 
rized, a  few  were  protected  by  influential  Uymen,  and  a 
few  escaped  notice ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  thus 
retained  their  places  was  veiy  small,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  popular  estimate  which  put  down  the  number 
of  the  clergy  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  party  at 
8000  to  10,000  was  correct  As  the  episcopally  ordained 
clergy  were  thus  driven  away  from  their  churches,  their 
parsonages,  their  tithes,  and  their  glebes,  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Independents  stepped  into  the  vacated  benefices, 
and  were  securely  settled  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  ordinance  of  Pariiament  which  is  quoted  above. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  between  the  years  1643  and 
1660  most  of  the  parishes  throughout  England  and 
Wales  received  for  their  incumbents  ministers  who  had 
not  received  episcopal  ordination,  the  number  of  such 
amounting  to  about  10,000  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  Restoration,  in  1660,  pkced  Charles  11  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led  to  the  restitution  of 
the  old  system  of  Church  government  and  worship. 
Attempts  were  made,  indeed,  by  a  comparatively  small 
but  yet  noisy  party,  to  prevent  the  reintroduction  of  the 
episcopal  system  in  its  integrity ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  laity  being  strongl}'  exercised  against  this  attempt, 
it  was  at  once  defeated.  One  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  restored  Parliament  was  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
conforming  and  restoring  of  ministers  (12  Car.  II,  c.  17), 
which  enacted  that  **  every  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  authority  of  the 
rebellion  Parliament  should  be  restored  to  his  benefice 
by  Nov.  25,  1660;  provided  he  had  not  justified  the 
king's  murder  or  declared  against  infant  baptism." 
Under  this  act,  many  of  the  non-episcopal  ministers 
had  to  retire  from  the  livings  into  which  they  had  been 
instated,  that  the  old  persecuted,  poverty-stricken  cler- 
gy, who  had  been  turned  out  of  them  fifteen  or  sixt-een 
years  before,  might  be  restored  to  their  homes  and  their 
flocks.  Some  even  of  those  who  had  been  episcopally  or- 
dained had  also  to  retire ;  and  thus  Richard  Baxter  had 
to  give  way  for  the  return  of  the  old  and  rightful  vicar  of 
Kidderminster,  whose  place  he  had  not  unworthily  held 
for  half  a  generation.  But  half  a  generation  of  exile, 
war,  persecution,  and  hardship  had  not  left  many  of 
the  old  clergy  to  return  to  their  parishes,  and  roost  of 
these  were  left  occupied  by  non-episcopal  incumbents 
until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force.  This  act 
was  passed  Aug.  24, 1662,  and  by  it  all  who  refused  to 
observe  the  rites,  as  weU  as  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  were  excluded  from  its  com- 


munion, and  in  conaeqnenoe  exposed  to  many  disad- 
vantages and  to  cruel  sufferings.  ''This  act  of  Parlia- 
ment," says  Blunt,  who  seeks  to  defend  the  An^ican 
side,  ''was  no  novelty,  being  the  fourth  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity which  had  been  passed  since  the  Reformation,  and 
having  its  parallel  in  several  'ordinances*  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  were  passed  during  the  rebellion.  It  is, 
moreover,  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  the  Church  sys- 
tem was  to  be  restored,  some  enactment  should  be  made 
enforcing  the  first  principle  of  the  system — that  of  epis- 
copal ordination.  But  it  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  (especially  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
received  a  formal  request  to  hasten  it  from  the  Houm 
of  Commons)  for  several  months;  and  it  was  ao  con- 
structed as  to  deal  considerately  with  the  non-episcopal 
incumbents,  as  well  as  to  deal  justly  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church.  The  former  were  not,  therefore,  'eject- 
ed,' as  has  been  so  often  represented ;  but  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  of  retaining  the  benefices  which  they 
held  without  any  difficulty  if  they  were  willing  to  con- 
form to  those  principles  which  had  always  been  main- 
tained, and  which  could  not  be  given  up,  respecting 
episcopal  ordination,  the  use  of  the  Prayei^book,  and  de- 
cent loyalty  to  the  crown.  The  conditions  thus  im- 
posed were  stated  as  foUows  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity: 
Every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever,  who 
now  hath  and  enjoyeth  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or 
promotion  within  this  realm  of  England,  .  .  •  shall 
openly  and  publicly  before  the  congregation  there  as- 
sembled declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
use  of  all  things  in  said  book  contained  and  prescribed, 
in  these  words,  and  no  other:  'I,  A  B,  do  here  declare 
my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  etc  Every  such  incum- 
bent, or  any  one  to  be  admitted  to  an  incumbency  there- 
after, was  required  to  subscribe  the  following  dedaxa- 
tion: 

'I,  A  B,  do  declare  that  It  is  not  lawftal.  on  anv  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king:  and  thnt 
I  do  abhor  that  traltorons  position  of  taking  arms  by  bis 
anthoritT  against  his  person  or  against  tno«e  who  ate 
oomroiHsloned  b;  him :  and  that  I  will  conform  to  the  1U- 
nrffj  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England  as  It  is  now  by  law  estab- 
lished. And  I  do  declare  that  I  do  hold  there  lies  no  oh. 
ligation  upon  me,  or  on  any  other  person,  trunk  the  oath 
commonly  called  "The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,^  lo 
endeavor  any  change  or  alteration  of  government,  either 
in  Church  or  State ;  and  that  the  rame  was  iu  itself  an  nn- 
iHwfhl  oath,  and  Imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
against  the  known  laws  and  llbeitles  of  this  kingdom.' 

It  was  also  provided  that  '  no  person  who  is  now  In^ 
cumbent  and  in  possession  of  any  parsoiu^^e,  vicarvfice, 
or  benefice,  and  who  is  not  already  in  holy  orders  by 
episcopal  ordination,  or  shall  not  before  the  feast  of  sL 
Bartholomew  be  ordained  priest  or  deacon,  acooiding  to 
the  form  of  episcopal  ordination,  shall  have,  hold,  or  en- 
joy the  said  parsonage,  Wcarage,  benefice,  with  cure  or 
other  ecclesiastical  promotion,  within  this  kingdonn  of 
England  or  the  dominion  of  Wales;  but  shall  be  utterly 
disabled  and  ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  same ;  and  all 
his  ecclesiastical  promotions  shall  be  void,  as  if  he  -wtM 
naturally  dead.'    The  Act  of  Uniformity,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  Chnrch  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  secure  the  vested  interests  aoqaired  by  long 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  non-episcopal  incombents 
on  the  other,  offered  to  the  eight  or  nine  thousand  of 
the  latter  who  still  remained,  that,  if  they  would  be  or- 
dained, accept  the  Prayer-book,  and  renounce  their  en- 
gagement to  destroy  episcopal  government,  or  to  bear 
arms  against  the  crown,  the  right  to  retain  their  bene- 
fices,   llie  great  majority  accepted  the  terms  that  were 
thus  offered,  so  legalizing  their  poeitaon,  and  qnalifVinir 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  stystem  of  the  Chnrch  of  £nf^- 
land  according  to  its  long-established  princtplea.     The 
Noticonformists  who  did  not  accept  these  liberal  terma  of- 
fered by  Parliament  have  been  paraded  before  the  worid 
for  two  centuries  as  amounting  in  number  to  2000.   Con- 
temporary writers  of  authority,  as,  for  example,  bsahop 
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Kennett,  in  his  Btgitter  and  Chramekf  the  great  stora- 
hiNw  of  infonnatMHi  respectiiig  the  years  l€(i0-16^, 
often  denied  c6at  the  number  was  ao  large ;  but  Calamy, 
in  170^  published  an  Abrtdgment  o/Baoeter's  L\fe  and 
Times,  the  ninth  chapter  of  which  is  occupied  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  some  of  the  Nonoonformists,  and  in 
which  he  gives  the  number  of  2000  as  ooirect.  When 
this  chapter  was  answered,  in  17 14^  by  Walker's  folio  vol- 
ume on  the  SufftrtHff  of  the  Cteryy,  Calamy  compiled  a 
*  Continuation*  of  his  former  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1721  in  two  volumes,  and  in  which  he  8tiU 
maintained  that  !iOOO  Nonconformists  were  'ejected' 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  A  critical  examination  of 
Calamy^s  evidence  shows,  however,  that  he  has  much 
orentated  his  case,  the  number  being  not  much  more 
than  one  third  of  what  he  alleges  it  to  be ;  and  as  so 
DiQch  has  been  made  of  the  matter  by  dissenting  writ> 
era,  it  is  worth  while  to  show  what  is  the  real  condu- 
sioQ  furmshed  by  his  evidence.  The  list  of  ejected  min- 
\<tn  printed  by  Calamy  may  be  distributed  under  the 
seven  Mlowing  heads:  (1)  Those  who  were  actually 
desd  before  the  time  of  ejection  arrived;  (2)  those  who 
yielded  up  their  places  to  the  di^poesessed  episcopal  in- 
cumbents; (3)  curares  and  lecturers,  whose  appoint- 
ments were  not  benefices,  and  who  were  not,  therefore, 
^ejected*  from  any  by  the  act ;  (4)  cases  in  which  the 
11^  sets  down  two  incumbents  for  the  same  benefice ; 

(5)  cases  in  which  buhops*  registers  show  that  other 
men  than  those  named  in  the  list  were  in  possession ; 

(6)  those  who  on  Galamy's  own  shovring  had  no  benefices 
to  be  lost,  but  whom  he  includes  among  those  ejected 
from  benefices;  (7)  those  who  may  have  been  deprived 
by  the  opeiadon  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  By  the  help 
of  Xewoourt's  Rqtertorium  of  the  diocese  of  London, 
those  ministers  whom  Calamy  names  as  ejected  from 
benefices  in  that  diocese  may  be  distributed  under  these 
seven  heads  as  follows : 
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The  nomber  of  those  who  it  is  possible  may  have 
been  ejected  is  thus»  taking  the  general  avenge,  only 
4:13  per  cent,  of  the  number  given  by  CiUamy  for  the 
diocese  of  London.  If  this  proportion  be  taken  as 
regards  the  alleged  number  ejected  throughout  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales,  that  number  will  thus  be  reduced  from 
21)00  to  867.  It  seems  improbable,  therefoie,  that 
the  nomber  of  Nonconformist  ministen  who  were  ipso 
facto  deprived  of  their  parishes  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  was  much  or  any  over  800;  and  as  contemporaries 
allege  that  some  of  these  were  men  of  property;  that 
ftjoie  made  good  marriages;  that  some  returned  to  the 
trades  which  they  had  left  for  the  pulpit;  and  that 
gre«t  kindness  was  shown  to  those  who  were  poor  by 
the  bbhops  and  nobiUty  (KenneU*s  RegUUr^  p.  8&,  919), 
It  may  be  concluded  that  much  exaggeration  has 
been  nsed  by  those  who  have  turned  the  event  to  the 
dwcredit  of  the  Church.  Among  those  who  thus  i^ 
fussi  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
futmity,  there  was  also  a  large  number  who  continued 
to  aOcffld  the  ministration  of  the  Church,  and  whom 
Baxter  calls  'Eplsoopal  Nonconformists.'  'These,*  he 
uys,  'sre  for  true  pariah  churobes  and  ministen  re- 
formed, without  swearing,  promising,  dedarmg,  or  sub- 
scribing to  any  but  sure,  dear,  necessary  things ;  desir- 
ing that  Seriptore  may  be  their  canons';  taking  the  ca- 
P^hle  in  each  parish  for  the  communicants  and  Chureh, 
and  the  rest  for  hearen  and  catechised  persons ;  desiring 
that  the  magistrate  will  be  Judge  as  to  whom  he  will  main- 
tain, approve,  and  tolerate;  and  the  oidainer  judge  of 
n  bom  be  will  ordain ;  and  the  people  be  free  consenters. 


to  whose  pastond  care  they  will  trust  their  souls,  deeir^ 
ing  that  every  presbyter  may  be  an  overseer  over  his 
fiuck,  and  every  Church  that  hath  many  ddera  have 
one  incumbent,  president,  for  unity  and  order;  and  that 
goodly  diocesans  may  (without  the  sword  or  force)  have 
the  oversight  of  many  ministen  and  churches,  and  all 
these  be  confederate  and  under  one  government  of  a 
Christian  king,  but  under  no  foreign  jurisdiction,  though 
in  as  much  concord  as  possible  with  all  the  Christian 
world.  And  they  would  have  the  ke3rs  of  excommuni- 
cation taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen  (chanoellon  or 
lay  brethren),  and  the  diocesan  to  judge  in  the  synods 
of  the  preebyten  in  cases  above  parochial  power'  {Life 
and  Timely  App.  p.  71,  ed.  1696).  These  were  probably 
a  large  class  among  the  laity  for  some  time  after  the 
Restoretion"  (Z>tcr.  Hist.  TheoL  s.  v.). 

But  whatever  diflbrence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  real  number  of  those  who  were  visited  with  suffer- 
ing by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  the  indifference  with  which  some  historians 
have  deigned  to  treat  those  men  in  supposing  that  their 
consciences  were  more  tender  than  they  need  be,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  they  were  men  of  as  extensive 
learning,  great  abilities,  and  pious  conduct,  as  ever  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Locke,  if  his  c^inion  have  any  weight,  calls 
them  **  worthy,  learned,  pious,  orthodox  divines,  who  did 
not  throw  themselves  out  of  service,  but  were  forcibly 
ejected."    Mr.  Bugue  thus  draws  their  character:  "Aeto 
^eirpuhUc  nUmstraiion,**  he  says,  ''they  were  orthodox, 
experimental,  serious,  affectionate,  regular,  fisithful,  able, 
and  popular  preachers.     As  to  their  moral  qitaUfies, 
they  were  devout  and  holy;  faithful  to  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  men;  wise  and  prudent;  of  great  liberality  and 
kindness ;  and  strenuous  advocates  for  liber^,  civil  and 
religious.     As  to  their  inteikctual  quoHties,  they  were 
learned,  eminent,  and  laborious.**     These  men  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  from  the  society  of  their 
friends,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties.    Had 
the  government  of  the  day  bmn  content  with  requiring 
subscription  from  those  who  desired  to  remain  as  min- 
isten of  the  establishment,  without  proceeding  to  the 
passing  of  obnoxious,  persecuting,  and  iniquitous  acts 
against  those  whose  consciences  forbade  their  compli* 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
dissent  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  would  it  have 
attained  that  growth  to  which  it  subsequentiy  reached. 
The  burdens  of  Konoouformists  were  veiy  greatiy  in- 
creased by  another  enactment,  under  the  same  reign, 
entitled  the  ''Conventicle  Act,'*  whereby  they  were 
prohibited  from  meeting  for  any  exereise  of  religion 
(above  five  in  number)  in  any  other  manner  than  al* 
lowed  by  the  litui^  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.  For  the  firet  offence  the  penalty  was  three  months* 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  £5 ;  for  the  second  offence, 
six  months*  imprisonment,  or  £10;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  banishment  to  some  of  the  American  planta- 
tions for  seven  yean,  or  £100;  and  in  case  they  re- 
turned, death  penalty  without  benefit  of  clergy.     By 
virtue  of  this  act  the  jails  were  quickly  filled  with  dis- 
senting Protestants^  and  the  trade  of  an  informer  was 
very  gainful    So  great  was  the  severity  of  these  times, 
says  Neale,  that  they  were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  fam- 
ilies if  above  four  of  their  acquaintance,  who  came  only 
to  visit  them,  were  present;  some  families  scrupled  ask- 
ing a  blessing  on  their  meat  if  five  etnmgere  were  at 
table.    But  this  was  not  aU.     In  1665  an  act  was 
brought  into  the  House  to  baiush  them  from  their 
friends,  commonly  called  the  "Oxford  Five-Mile  Act,** 
by  which  all  dissenting  ministers,  on  the  penalty  of 
£40,  who  would  not  take  an  oath  (that  it  was  not  law- 
ful, upon  any  pretence  tohaiever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  etc),  were  prohibited  fiom  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  town  corporate,  or  borough,  or 
any  place  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
from  teaching  any  school    Some  few  took  the  oath; 
others  could  not,  and  consequendy  suffered  the  penalty. 
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Yet  even  this  was  not  alL  Two  more  enactments  under 
this  sovereignty  were  made,  the  so-called  Corporation 
and  Test  Act,  the  last  named  of  which  was  claimed  to 
have  been  passed  "  fur  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  popish  recusants.**  But  as  it  enacted  that 
f*  all  in  place  or  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown, 
or  in  receipt  of  any  salary  by  patent  or  grant,  shall 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  shall 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  within  three 
months  after  admittance,**  it  virtually  directed  itself 
with  equal  severity  against  Protestant  dissenters,  for 
it  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  in  the  state  those 
who  refused  to  receive  the  eucharist  according  to  the 
rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  this  time  dis- 
sent continued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  various  fortunes.  In  1678  *Hbe  mouths 
of  the  High-Church  pulpiteers  were  encouraged  to  open 
as  loud  as  possible.  One  in  his  sermon  bef(H«  the 
House  of  Commons  told  them  that  the  Nonconformists 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  cured  by  vengeance. 
He  urged  them  to  set  fire  to  the  fagot,  and  to  teach 
them  by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  their  eyes  with 
galL"  Such  were  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  supposed  near  8000  died  in 
prison  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah  White  had  carefully  collected  a  list  of  those 
who  had  suffered  between  Charles  II  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  60,000.  The  same  penecu- 
tions  were  carried  on  in  Scotland ;  and  there,  as  well  as 
in  England,  many,  to  avoid  molestation,  fled  from  their 
country.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  dreadful  and 
furious  attacks  upon  the  dissentns,  they  were  not  ex- 
tirpated. Their  very  persecution  was  in  their  favor. 
The  infamous  character  of  their  informers  and  op- 
pressors; their  own  piety,  zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt, 
had  influence  on  ccHisideFate  minds;  and,  indeed,  they 
had  additions  from  the  Established  Church,  which  sev- 
eral clergymen  in  this  leign  deserted  as  m  persecuting 
Church. 

Anglican  divines  appear  n  apologetic  in  behalf  of 
king  Charles  and  his  extravagant  measures;  and,  lest 
we  stand  accused  of  representing  only  the  side  of  the 
Nonconformists,  we  here  insert  the  apoli^ies  offered  by 
one  of  the  ablest  Anglican  historians,  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  who  says :  ^  The  statutes  passed  by  Charies 
II  against  nonconformity  proceed  on  two  principles, 
which  used  to  be  thought  undeniable,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  and  the  commonwealth  are  go- extensive,  the 
same  body  under  its  two  aspects;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  Christian  state  has  the  duty  of  training 
its  subjects  in  Christian  truth  and  religious  practice. 
Rulers,  it  was  thought,  were  bound  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Church  laws  as  well  as  the  laws  of  a  secular 
political  economy.  The  former  of  these  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  no  such  Utopian  notion  as  it 
now  appears  to  be.  For  the  first  ten  je$n  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  Papists  frequented  the  English  service,  and  it 
night  have  been  not  unreasonably  hoped  that  such  a 
reformation  was  possible  as  would  retain  the  whole 
nation  in  the  Established  Church.  So  long  as  this 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Church  and  nation  ap- 
peared not  impossible  to  realize  (and  there  is  no  won- 
der that  patriotic  statesmen  were  slow  to  relinquish  it), 
it  followed  inevitably  that  temporal  penalties  were 
added  to  spiritual  censures,  that  breaches  of  Church 
.bounds  were  met  bv  strict  enactments.  Rebellion 
against  the  Church  was  also  rebellion  against  the  State; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  secession  from  the  Church  was  ac- 
companied by  insurrection  against  the  government. 
The  conspiracy  of  Hacket  and  Coppinger  was  just  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act  of  A.D.  1598.  Presbyteries 
and  independent  congregations  would  lead,  it  was  well 
known,  to  the  overthrow  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
thrones.  Rebellion  against  the  sovereign  began  with 
disobedience  in  religion,  and  disobedience  in  religion 
was  dealt  with  according  to  its  results.  The  hundred 
and  thirty  yean  Iran  Elizabeth's^aooession  to  the  Rev- 


olution are  the  attempt  to  realize  the  high  ideal  of  the 
true  union  and  coincidence  of  Church  and  State." 

During  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Nonoonformists 
for  a  while  at  least  enjoyed  more  or  lesa  liberty.  He, 
suddenly  changing  his  course,  though  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  popery,  granted  universal  tolera- 
tion, and  preferred  Nonconformists  to  places  of  trui^t 
and  profit.  Toleration  truly  came  only  in  the  reign  of 
king  William  III,  when  the  so-called  **  Toleration  Act** 
was  passed  (in  1689),  and  thus  wa^  granted  immunity 
to  all  Protestant  dissenters,  except  Socinians,  from  the 
penal  laws  to  which  they  had  been  suljected  by  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits  conferred  by  this  measure 
were  indeed  subsequently  much  abridged  by  the  ''Oc- 
casional Communion  Bill,"  which  excluded  from  civil 
offices  those  Nonconformists  who,  by  communion  at  the 
altars  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provisions  of  the  Test 
Act  qualified  to  hold  them,  and  by  the  *<  Schism  Bill,^ 
which  restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated 
churchmen.  But  after  the  accession  of  George  I,  he 
being  fully  satisfied  that  these  hardships  were  brought 
upon  the  dissenten  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  succession  in  his  illustrious  house,  i^gainst  a 
Tor}'  and  Jacobite  ministry,  who  were  paving  the  way 
for  a  popish  pretender,  procured  the  repeal  of  them  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  since  then,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ^  Test  Act,"  and  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  re- 
lating to  regifttrati<Mi  and  marriage,  dissenters  have  been 
allowed  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Though  religious  liberty  now  prevails  in  Britain,  it 
must  be  ccNifeved  that  the  great  subject  of  noncon- 
formity remains  stiU  to  be  agitated,  and  the  great  ques- 
tions which  it  has  provoked  cannot  be  considered  as  yet 
finally  settled.  The  Puritans,  under  the  Tudors,  be- 
came Nonconformists  under  the  Stuarts,  and  Dissenters 
under  the  family  of  Hanover.  They  have  been  men 
of  the  same  principles  substantially  throughout.  In 
maintaining  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  have  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  class  of  persona  to  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  define  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Britain. 
They  have  wrested  a  rod  of  iron  from  the  hand  of  des- 
potism, and  substituted  in  its  place  a  sceptre  of  right- 
eousness and  mercy.  They  have  converted  the  divine 
right  of  kings  into  the  principles  of  a  constitutional 
government,  in  which  the  privileges  of  the  subject  are 
secured  by  the  same  charter  which  guards  the  throne. 
The  history  of  the  principles  of  such  a  body  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  unimportant  by  any  friends 
of  British  freedom.  The  Nonconformist  oontroveny 
contributed  greatly  to  ascertain  the  distinct  provincca 
of  divine  and  human  legislation ;  to  establish  the  para- 
mount and  exclusive  authority  of  God,  and  of  the  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  over  the  conscience  of  man ;  and  lo 
define  the  undoubted  claims  of  civil  government  to  the 
obedience  of  its  subjects  in  all  matters  purely  ciriL 
To  the  same  controversy  we  are  indebted  for  the  cor- 
rect and  scriptural  sentiments  which  are  now  exten- 
sively entertained  respecting  the  unsecular  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  intermixture  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  things  does  indeed  still  prerail,  and  its  per- 
nicious tendency  is  yet  imperfectly  estimated  by  many ; 
but  considerable  progress  has  bc«n  made  towards  the 
full  discovery  of  the  enrire  Bpiriiualihf  of  the  Messiah '« 
kingdom.  Its  independence  of  secular  support  and  de- 
fence; its  resources  both  of  propagation  and  mainte- 
nance ;  its  uncongeniality  with  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
practice  of  earth-bom  men,  axe  now  much  more  gener- 
ally admitted  than  they  once  were.  In  fact,  the  ablest 
defenders  of  ecdesiastioo-ctvil  establishments  have  now 
entirely  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and 
boldly  avow  that  they  are  no  part  of  Christianify,  hot 
only  a  human  expedient  for  its  propagation. 

A  conference  of  the  leading  Nonconformists  of  En(^- 
land  was  held  in  London  Feb!  15, 1876,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  views  upon  several  questions  whidi 
are  to  come  before  the  present  Parliament,  namely,  the 
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Airials  BiD,  the  legality  of  clerical  fellowahipa,  and 
the  tdniiniatrBtion  of  the  Endowed  Schools  AcL  Mr. 
Osborne  Moigan  stated  that  this  was  the  seventh  time 
he  had  brought  a  bill  for  amending  the  barial  acts  be- 
fore Pariiameot.  He  advocates  giving  the  English  dis- 
Kiiting  minister  full  privilege  to  officiate  at  funerals  in 
the  parish  charchyanls^  just  as  the  Episcopal  ministers 
in  Scotland,  who  are  Dissenters  in  that  country,  are  al- 
lowed to  rnd  their  service  in  the  Presbyterian  grave- 
jarda.  The  extent  of  the  grievance  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  13,000  parishes  in  England  where  the 
onljr  graveyard  is  that  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land parish,  and  under  the  control  of  the  parochial  cler- 
gjuan.  In  none  of  these  can  any  one  be  buried  unless 
the  English  Church  service  is  read  at  the  grave.  The 
Hon.  Lyulph  SUnley,  in  an  address  upon  clerical  fel- 
lowships, said  that  there  were  171  such  fellowships  in 
the  Univexnty  of  Cambridge,  and  108  at  Oxford.  Res- 
olutions in  support  of  the  Nonconformist  positions  upon 
all  these  subjects  were  passed.  In  the  evening  a  large 
public  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  McArthur,  M.P., 
was  held  at  Exeter  HaU.  There  is  evidently  a  strong 
more  in  England  for  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

There  is  a  society  in  England  called  ''Central  Uarthol- 
cmew,**  which  is  busy  with  a  defence  of  nonconformity, 
and  aims  to  bring  about  the  final  and  full  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Great  Britain.  In  1866  it  brought 
out  uBieaUefiary  iPoJume, which  includes,  besides  the  pub- 
lic documents  bearing  on  the  ejection  of  "  the  Two  liiou- 
sand,"  an  **  Introductton"  to  the  documents,  written  by 
3Jr.  Peter  Bayne,  and  entitled  PuriianUm,  ita  Charac^ 
ttr  cutd  Hittory,  Then  we  have  Mr.  Binney's  two  Bi- 
centenary sermons,  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Tbos.  Adkins, 
iif  imithampton,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Bedford,  of  Hull; 
the  Canadian  Bicentenarv  Papers,  No.  1,  Hitiory  ofNon- 
c^nformify  m  England  it  1662,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  CUrke; 
an<i  Reammsjor  Noncoirformity  in  Canada  tn  1862,  by 
Rer.  F.  H.  Mariing;  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirkns, 
preached  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  on  The  Nature  and 
if*me  of  the  Probable  Coneeguences  of  Perfect  ReligiouM 
Liberty;  The  Church  of  Christ  in  England^  by  the  Rev. 
C  SroveL  The  Society  has  also  published  the  foll6w- 
ing:  (1),  Tract  Series-^  rAc  First  Pivieet,  or  the  Father 
o/EugUeh  Nonoonrformiiy,  by  Edward  Underbill,  Esq.; 
The  Book  of  Sports,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Halley,  D.D.;  The 
Star  Ckaaier  and  High  Commission,  by  Peter  Bayne, 
E.^.,  A.M. ;  The  Ejection  of  the  EpiscopaUans,  by  the 
Her.  J.  G.  MiaD ;  The  Savoy  Conference,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Crie;  Tie  Ad  ofUntformiiy  and  the  Subsidiary 
A  eft,  by  Peter  Bajnue,  Esq.,  A.M.;  The  Farewell  Sun^ 
day,  by  Rev.  Charles  Stanford ;  The  Effeds  of  the  Eject- 
m^nf,  by  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  IkA. ;  On  the  PrayerJbook, 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A.;  On  Clerical  Subscription, 
by  Rev.  W.  Robinson;  The  Act  of  Toleration,  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Lorimer.  (2),  Lecture  Series — The  Story  of 
tkf  Ejedmead,  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie, 
P.D.;  Fidelity  to  Conscience,  a  lecture  by  the  R«v.  A. 
MLaren,  BJL;  Nonconformity  w  1662  and  in  1862,  a 
lecture  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.;  The  Design  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
RaUey,  D.D.  See  also  Bogue,  Charge  at  Mr.  Knight's 
OrUnation;  Neale,  History  of  the  Puritans  f  De  Laune, 
Pt^i  for  the  Jfonco^formists ;  Palmer,  NoneonformisCs 
Mem^:  'hkerffist,  of  Nonoonformify  f  Conder,  Fletcher, 
aiYil  Dobaon,  On  Nonconformity  ;  Martin,  JjetUrs  on  Non- 
crmformity;  Dr.  Calamy,  L\fe  of  Baxter;  Pierce,  Vinr- 
dieaiion  of  the  Dissenters;  Bogue  and  Bennet,  Hist,  of 
the  Distentersj  i,  78;  Bickersteth,  Chris/ion  Student,  p. 
3^;  Ckristiamiy  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  and  N.  Y. 
1^4) ;  Scoughton,  Eodes,  Hist,  of  England  (Church  of 
the  Restoration),  vol.  i  and  ii;  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free 
Ckurdkes  of  England,  p.  75-97;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  April, 
I'd,  art.  iii;  Oct.  1878,  art.  vii;  Conteny).  Rev.  Jan. 
1872,  art.  il     (J.  aw.) 

VooMf  a  service  of  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  naual  tlnoe  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice.  Chry- 
aostotn  exhorts  to  this  service  by  telling  us  that  at  that 


hour  paradise  was  opened  for  the  thief,  and  the  great 
sacrifice  was  offered.  Some  derive  the  term  noon  from 
Nones,  because  the  sacrifice  was  often  antedated,  and 
held  at  mid-day.    See  Nurru  Hour. 

Non-dssentialB.    See  FunDABiKNTALS. 

Non-IntmBionista.  Non-intrusion  had  its  for- 
mal origin  in  the  following  motion,  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1883— moved  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  seconded  by  lord  MoncriefT: 

"That  the  General  Assembly,  having  matnrelr  wefi;hed 
and  considered  the  various  overtures  now  before  them, 
do  find  snd  declare  that  it  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  ihe 
lieformation,  n  Used  principle  in  the  law  of  tliis  Uhnrch 
ibat  no  minister  fhiUI  be  intruded  into  any  pastoral  charge 
Goncmry  to  the  will  of  the  cougreg:atl()n  ;  and  considering 
that  doubts  and  misajiprebenBions  hnve  existed  on  this 
important  snbject,  whereby  the  Just  and  salntarv  openi- 
tlon  of  I  he  said  principle  has  been  impeded,  and  in  many 
cases  defeated,  the  General  Assembly  ftirther  dechire  it  to 
\ye  their  ojdninn  that  the  dis^nt  of  a  majority  uf  the  male 
beads  of  mmilies  resident  within  the  parish,  bebie  mem- 
bers of  the  oongr^^tion  and  in  commanion  with  the 
Church  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of  modern- 
tion  (of  the  call),  whether  »ach  dissent  shall  oe  ezpre6f>ed 
with  or  without  the  asrignment  of  reasons,  onght  to  be 
of  conclusive  effect  in  setting  aside  the  presentee  (under 
the  patron's  nomination),  save  and  except  when  it  is 
clearly  established  by  the  patron,  presentee,  or  any  of  the 
minority,  that  the  said  dissent  Is  rounded  in  corrupt  atid 
malicions  combination,  or  not  trnly  founded  on  auy  objec- 
tion personal  to  the  presentee  in  regard  to  bis  ministerlnl 
gifts  and  qualifications,  either  in  general  or  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  parish :  and  in  order  that  this  dec- 
laration may  be  carried  into  fhll  effect,  that  a  committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  best  measure  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  and  to  report  to  the  uext  General  Ai>- 
sembly." 

The  motion  was  lost,  there  being  a  majority  of  twelve 
against  it;  but  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  next  as- 
sembly.— Eadie,  Eccles.  Cycl,  s.  v.  See  the  articles  Scot- 
land,  Free  Church  of,  and  YEra 

Nonius  (or  Nanes),  Fern  an,  also  called  El  Pinci- 
ano,  from  Pinfcia  Vaccsonim,  the  former  name  of  Yalli- 
soletum,  now  Valladolid,  where  he  was-  bom,  of  noble 
parentage,  about  1470,  was,  although'  a  knight  of  the 
military  order  of  Sant*  lago,  devoted  with  much  ardor 
to  literary  pursuits  and  the  diffusion  of  learning  in 
Spain,  where  he  promoted  the  study  of  the  Greek,  after 
that  of  the  Latin  language  had  been  rendered  easy  by 
Nebrisejisis  (Antonio  Lebrija).  Among  the  many  emi- 
nent literary  persons  who  followed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pin- 
ciano  stood  conspicuous,  even  before  be  went  to  Italy 
to  receive  further  instruction  from  Philippus  Beroaldiis 
and  Ciovian,  a  celebrated  Greek  refugee.  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  Nufiez  brought  back  numerous  Greek  books 
with  him ;  and  cardinal  Cisneros,  who  admired  his  tal- 
ents, appointed  him  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  profess- 
ors of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Alcald,  and  moreover 
intrusted  to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astufliga  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Septuagint.  Endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit 
and  a  high  patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  antiquity  which  he  expounded,  he  fought 
in  1521  with  the  unsuccessful  Commons  of  Castile 
against  the  tyranny  of  Charles  Y,  or  rather  his  court- 
iers, a  set  of  unprincipled  foreign  adventurers,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  young  princess  vanity  and  inexperi- 
ence. Being  obliged  to  leave  AlcaU,  he  took  refuge 
at  Salamanca,  in  which  nniversity  he  taught  Greek, 
Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  history  of  Pliny.  He 
died  in  1558,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca, 
and  left  to  that  famous  seminary  his  select  library.  He 
wrote  for  himself  the  following  epitaph:  "Maximum 
vit«B,  bonnra  mors."  Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in 
the  Complutensian  Poly^ot,  Nufies  published  A  nnotati- 
ones  in  Seneca  PhUosophi  Opera,  the  text  of  which 
writer  he  restored: — Observationes  tn  Pomp.  MeUtm: — 
Observat.  in  Hist.  Nat.  C.  PUn.,  which  have  often  been 
reprinted  *.—{r^a  sobre  las  Obras  de  Juan  de  Mena, 
which  is  full  of  classical  learning :— Letters  to  Zurita : 
Refranes  y  Proverbios  Glosados,  which  he  left  incom- 
plete in  the  midst  of  his  iqfirmities,  a  valuable  book  to 
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the  commentator  of  Cervantes,  u  Nnfles  wu  well  m^ 
qiiainted  with  SpanUb  proverbe,  and  skilful  in  applying 
them. — English  Cyclop,  a.  ▼. 

NoDJurautB,  a  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  in  1712  refused  to  Uke  the  oath  of  abjuration,  an 
oath  which,  objuring  the  Pretender,  promised  to  sup- 
port the  succession  to  the  crown  as  settled  by  act  of 
Parliament.,  one  condition  being  that  the  sovereign 
should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  See  Abju- 
KATioM.  Many  stumbled  at  the  oath  as  being  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Covenant.  See  Covenant.  Prin- 
cipal Carstairs  and  others  took  it,  but  along  with  a  dec- 
laration and  a  protest.  The  juranta  were  branded  as 
traitors  by  the  nonjuranta,  and  all  the  features  of  a 
schism  were  rapidly  multiplying.  Woodrow,  Boston, 
and  many  well-known  evangelical  preachers  belonged  to 
the  nonjurants.  The  Assembly  had  twice  to  interfere 
to  preserve  peace,  and  after  five  years  the  oath  was  al- 
tered. In  1719  the  oath  was  modified,  in  accordance 
with  an  address  from  the  Nonjurors  themselves ;  but  a 
few  (including  T.  Boston,  who  wroto  Reaaoru/or  Reftu- 
ing  Ihe  Abjuration  Oath  in  its  latent  Form)  still  reso- 
lutely declined  iL— Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyd.  a.  v.  See  Cam- 
£RONiANS;  Marrow  Men;  Oath. 

Nonjurors  is  the  name  applied  to  those  English 
and  Scottish  Episcopalians  who  from  religious  scruples 
would  not,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  they  had  already 
promised  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  king  James;  and  al- 
though many  persons  thought  that  hia  departure  from 
the  kingdom  had  released  them  from  that  allegiance, 
there  were  others  who  considered  the  oath  to  be  still 
binding,  and  the  more  so  because  it  bound  them  to  the 
king's  direct  heir,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  heir  being 
now  the  infant  prince  of  Wales,  and  not  the  princess  of 
Orange.     Some,  on  reflection,  adopted  the  principle 
indicated  (though  at  a  much  later  date)  by  Nioolaon, 
bishop  of  Carlisle.     **  Whenever,"  be  writes,  "a  sover- 
eign de  facto  is  universally  submitted  to  and  veoogniaed 
by  all  the  three  estetes,  I  must  believe  that  person  to 
be  lawful  and  rightful  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  who 
altme  baa  a  just  title  to  my  allegiance,  and  to  whom 
only  I  owe  an  oath  of  fealty"  {EpisL  Correspond,  ii,  887). 
But  although  in  modem  times  this  principle  might  be 
conceded  by  many  persons  without  hesitation,  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  act  upon  it  in  an  age  when  the  displace- 
ment of  one  sovereign  by  another  was  a  rare  occurrence. 
Hence  the  daahing  of  the  two  oaths  was  a  real  difficulty 
to  the  consdencei  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  official  laity.    This  difficulty  is 
well  stated  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  canon 
of  Windsor  and  rector  of  Cottenham,  to  lady  Russell, 
and  dated  May  13, 1689 :  *<  What  now  I  shall  do  in  this 
present  emergency  I  am  irresolved;  but  if,  having  first 
debated  it  with  myself  and  advised  with  my  friends,  it 
shall  seem  most  expedient  to  make  such  a  retreat,  I  will 
depend  upon  your  honor's  mediation  for  that  favor. .  .  . 
It  may  be  I  have  as  sad  thoughts  for  the  divimons  of 
the  Church  and  as  ardent  desires  for  ita  peace  as  any ; 
and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  before  my  chief  joy.     But  I  can- 
not esteem  it  a  good  way  to  seek  the  attainment  of  this 
by  any  act  which  shall  disturb  my  own  peace.  ...  In 
the  mean  time  I  entreat  you,  very  good  madam,  not  to 
call  boggling  at  an  oath  clashing  against  another,  as  far 
as  I  can  discern,  which  I  formerly  took  an  unnecessary 
scruple.    I  believe,  were  you  under  such  an  engage- 
ment, your  tenderness  and  circumspection  woidd  be 
rather  greater  than  mine.    The  former  oath  of  allegi- 
ance runs  thus: 

*I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
k^ng  Charles,  or  king  Jaroev,  nud  tils  heirs  and  sacoes- 
M)r»,  and  him  and  them  will  defend.  Of  eupremncy  I  will 
bear  faith  and  true  nllegiauce  to  the  king's  highness 
(Charles  or  James),  hie  heirs  and  lawful  BUCce8B4)rs,  nnd 
to  my  power  shnil  araist  and  defend  all  Jurisdictions, 
privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  authorities  granted  or  be- 


longing to  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  raoeeMors, 
or  nnited  and  annexea  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thia 
realm.* 

Now  I  am  informed  by  the  statute  1  Jac  c.  1,  that  lin- 
eal succession  is  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  imperial 
crown,  and  by  12  Car.  II,  c  80,  §  17,  that  by  the  on- 
doubted  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  neither 
the  peers  of  this  realm,  nor  the  oommona,  nor  both  to- 
gether, in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parliament,  nor  the  peo- 
ple collectively  nor  representatively,  nor  any  persons 
whatsoever,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  coercive  power 
over  the  kings  of  this  realm.  The  present  oath  nms 
thus: 

*I  will  bear  tme  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.^ 

Now  let  any  impartial  person  resolve  me  whether  one 
of  these,  king  James  having  abdicated,  be  his  heir  or 
lawful  successor,  or  could  be  made  so  had  the  people 
met  either 'collectively  or  representatively,  which  they 
did  neither"  (Lady  Russell's  Letters  [ed.  1792],  p.  46S), 
No  one  can  complain  that  men  who  had  snch  scruples 
of  conscience  on  this  subject  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  their  bishoprics  and  their  parishes  rather  than  do  an 
act  which  they  considered  as  wilful  perjury.    Macaolay 
says:  '*  Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  oniverBi- 
ties  who  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  about 
four  hundred  in  number.     Foremost  in  rank  stood  the 
primate  and  six  of  his  suffragans — ^Tumer  of  Ely,  Uoyd 
of  Norwich,  Vrampton  of  Gloucester,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have  made  a  seventh,  but 
he  died  three  weeks  before  the  day  of  suspension.     On 
his  deathbed  he  adjured  his  clergy  to  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  right,  and  declared  that  those  di- 
\nnes  who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be 
taken  without  any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason  more 
Jesuitically  than  the  Jesuits  themselves."     It  may  be 
added  that  Hickes  and  Jeremy  Collier  and  Dodwell  also 
belonged  to  the  number. 

Nevertheless,  the  nonjuring  bishops  were  still  left 
responsible  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  their  dioceses,  and 
the  nonjuring  priests  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  their 
parishes.    Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  instance 
on  record  of  either  bishop  or  priest  endeavoring  to  can^' 
out  their  responsibilities  in.  any  such  complete  manner 
as  to  justify  the  claims  which  they  made,  or  which  were 
made  on  their  behalf,  that  they  could  not  be  excluded 
from  their  sees  or  parishes  by  order  of  Parliament,  as 
that  would  appear  to  give  to  the  state  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority which  it  did  not  possess.     Sancroll  issued  a 
commission  to  three  of  his  sufTragans  to  consecrate  Bur> 
net  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  under  this  com- 
mission the  consecration  took  place  on  May  31,  1689. 
But  after  this  act  of  Parliament  had  come  fully  into 
force,  Sancroft  made  no  further  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  duties  or  to  assert  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  only 
remaining  at  Lambeth  until  he  was  turned  out,  which 
was  little  if  an3rthing  more  than  an  assertion  of  his 
temporal  rights  to  his  benefices;  rights  which  possibly 
an  act  of  Pariiament  could  really  extinguish.    Many 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  any  number  of  the  derigy, 
seem  to  have  been  surprised  into  yielding  their  spirit* 
ual  charges,  and  so  letting  their  sees  and  parishes  iirac- 
tically  lapse  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered unlawful  intruders.    They  vacated  their  spirit* 
ual  charges  as  James  had  vacated  his  throne,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  still  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  posts 
they  had  vacated.    Thus  if  there  was  a  grave  error  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  in  omitting  to  provide  for  otliers 
doing  what  Parliament  itself  could  not  do  in  omitting 
to  release  the  nonjuring  clergy  from  their  spiritual  re- 
sponsibilities, there  was  also  a  grave  error  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  in  acting  as  if  they  had  been  so  released. 
And  while  this  latter  course  went  far  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  feet  as  regards'  the  claim  which   the 
nonjurors  asserted,  styling  themselves  the  only  rightful 
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TepresentatiTe  of  the  Chureh  in  the  dioceses  and  parishes 
committed  to  theoi,  so  it  went  far  to  justify  TilloCsuu 
and  the  rest  of  the  intruders  in  assaming  themselves  to 
be  rightfully  possessed  of  posts  which  had  thus  been  suf- 
fered to  lapse  into  their  hands.  Eren  so  far  the  Non- 
jnrurs  cannot  be  altogether  exonerated  from  a  share  in 
the  confusion — very  nearly  approaching,  if  not  actually 
amoanttng  to  schism— which  was  caused  in  the  six 
dioceses  and  four  hundred  parishes,  where  they  were 
thus  provided  each  with  two  pastors.  Macaulay  adds : 
'*Mo8t  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  running  about 
from  one  Tory  coflRee-house  to  another,  abusing  the 
Dutch,  hearing  and  spreading  reports  that  within  a 
month  bis  majesty  would  certainly  be  on  English 
ground,  and  wondering  who  would  have  Salisbury  when 
Itumet  was  hanged.  During  the  session  of  Parliament 
the  lobbies  and  the  Court  of  Requests  were  crowded 
with  deprived  persons,  asking  who  was  up,  and  what 
the  numbers  were  on  the  last  division.  Many  of  the 
ejected  divines  became  domesticated  as  chaplains,  tu- 
tf«8,  and  spiritual  directors  in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jac- 
obites. Not  one  in  fifty  therefore  of  those  laymen  who 
tlisapproved  of  the  revolution  thought  himself  bound  tu 
qnit  his  pew  in  the  old  church,  where  the  old  liturgy 
was  still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still 
worn,  and  to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  conventicle — 
a  conventicle,  too,  which  was  not  protected  by  the  Tol- 
entioa  Act,  Thns  the  new  sect  was  a  set  of  preachers 
withoot  hearers ;  and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a 
livelihood  by  preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in 
some  other  large  towns,  those  vehement  Jacobites  whom 
nothing  would  satisfy  but  to  hear  king  James  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  prayed  for  by  name,  were  sufficiently 
nomerous  to  make  up  a  few  small  congregations,  which 
met  secretly  and  under  constant  fear  of  the  constables, 
in  rooms  so  mean  that  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Puri- 
tan dissenters  might  by  comparison  be  called  palaces.*^ 

''The  first  step  which  had  been  taken  towards  placing 
the  nonjuring  clergy  in  a  sehismadcal  position  was  an 
imprudent  act  committed  by  Sancroft  himself  by  dele- 
gating to  Lloyd,  the  ejected  bishop  of  Norwich,  that 
arehiepiacopal  jurisdiction  which  he  declined  to  exerdse 
peiaonaily.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  dated 
Febw  9, 1691-2,  when  he  had  allowed  his  authority  to  lie 
dormant  eighteen  months;  during  half  of  which  time 
TiUotson  had  been  consecrating  suflVagans  for  the  prov- 
ince, and  ordaining  and  confirming  within  the  diocese 
of  Ganterbory,  while  Sancroft  himself  had  been  living 
the  fife  of  a  hermit  on  a  small  property  which  he  pos- 
sessed at  Fresingfield.  Under  the  authority  thus  dele- 
gated to  him,  Lloyd  shortly  after  took  steps  for  oonse- 
crating  two  bishops;  and  the  consent  of  the  exiled  king 
having  been  obuuned,  Hickes,  the  deprived  dean  of 
Worcester,  was  consecrated  suffragan  bishop  of  Thet- 
f«itd,  and  Wagstalfe  suffragan  bishop  of  Ipswich,  on 
Feb.  24,  169S-4,  the  consecrating  bishops  being  those 
who  had  previously  occupied  the  sees  of  Norwich,  Ely, 
and  PececbonNigh.  The  consecration  took  place  se- 
cretly in  a  privmte  house,  but  was  witnessed  by  the  earl 
f'f  Qarendon;  it  was  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
those  in  oontidenoe,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1710,  when,  all  the  deprived  bishops  but  Ken  being 
•lead,  and  he  having  resigned  his  see,  a  discussion  arose 
among  the  Nonjurore  as  to  the  continuance  of  their  sep- 
amiion.  Upon  the  death  of  Ken>-that  saintly  bishop 
dcpsittng  to  his  rest  on  March  19, 1710  or  1711— many  of 
the  Nonjurors,  among  whom  were  Nelson,  the  well-known 
author  of  FattB  and  FettivaUj  and  the  learned  Henry 
Dodwei],  began  again  to  frequent  their  parish  churches, 
and  ^ive  up  all  formal  connection  with  the  separated 
pMty.  But  another  section,  led  by  Hickes,  determined 
tu  perpetuate  the  secession,  and  for  that  purpose  to  con- 
tinue the  succession  of  bishops.  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe 
itad  bten  consecrated  only  as  sufR^agan  bishops  to  bishop 
Uo^and  had  therefore  no  authoritv  after  his  ilcath  in 
]7La  Wagstafi'e  himself  died  in  17*12,  and  Hickes  be- 
in^  thns  left  as  the  sole  eiMseopai  representative  of  the  I 


Nonjurors,  and  being  then  seventy-one  years  old,  called 
in  the  assbtance  of  two  Scottish  bishops,  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  and  on  Ascension-day,  in  1718,  these  three 
consecrated  Jeremiah  Collier,  Samuel  Howes,  and  Na* 
thaniel  Spinckes — Scotland  thus  once  more  contributing 
an  element  of  schism  to  £ngland.    Hickes  died  in  1715, 
and  Collier  becoming  the  leader  of  the  now  formally 
constituted  sect,  Henry  Gaudy  and  Thomas  Brett  were 
consecrated  by  him  and  the  other  two  schismatical 
bishops  on  Jan.  25, 1716.     In  the  following  year  began 
the  dispute  among  the  Nonjurors  respecting  the  *  usa- 
ges.*   Collier  wrote  a  tract  entitled  Recuotu/or  restore 
tag  some  Prayers  and  Dir^ions  <u  they  Hand  in  the 
Commufdmi  Service  of  the  first  English  Reformed  JM* 
urgy^  etc.     In  this  be  advocated  the  reintroduction  into 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  mixed  cup,  of  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Prayer  of  Oblation, 
and  of  prayera  for  the  departed,  these  always  having 
been  used  by  Hickes,  who  celebrated  them  with  the 
Communion  Office  of  Edward  VI,  first  book,  and  by  Col- 
lier himself,  while  Brett  and  the  Scottish  bbbop  Camp- 
bell strongly  supported  the  practice.    A  division  thus 
sprang  up  in  the  now  small  body  of  Nonjurors,  Spinckes 
aJod  Gandy  leading  one  party,  which  wished  to  retain 
the  use  of  the  last  book  of  Common  Prayer;  Collier  and 
Brett  leading  another  section,  which  used  the  first  book : 
the  former  party  being  called  *  Nonusagers,'  and  the 
latter  'Usagers.'    The  two  parties  remahied  separate, 
each  consecrating  several  bishops,  from  the  year  1718 
to  1733,  when  a  reconciliation  took  place,  though  some 
still   continued  to   be  ^  Usagers'   and   others  '  Non- 
usagers.'    The  sect  lingered  on  during  the  whole  of  the 
18th  century,  but  with  continually  diminishing  num- 
bers, and  with  continually  increasing  ilivbions.    Few 
priests  seem  to  have  been  ordained  among  its  member^ 
but  the  consecraUon  of  bishops  was  kept  up  at  last  in 
a  very  irregular  and  reckless  manner  until  nearly  the 
close  of  the  century.    Among  them  were  men  of  great 
learning,  whoee  works  have  been  of  high  value  to  the 
Church,  especially  Hickes  and  Dodwell  as  theologians, 
Collier  and  Carte  as  historical  writers,  Brett  as  a  high 
authority  in  liturgical  theology,  Kettlewell,  Nelson,  and 
Law  as  devotional  writers,  whose  influenoe  deeply  af* 
fected  the  religion  of  the  Church  for  a  century  and  a 
half.     The  Nonjurors  appear  to  have  always  held  their 
services  in  private  houses,  and  many  of  their  deigy 
practiced  medicine  or  followed  some  trade.     Gordon, 
the  last  of  their  regular  bishops,  died  in  1779;  Cart«> 
Wright,  one  of  the  last  of  the  irregular  section,  practiced 
as  a  surgeon  at  Shrewsbury,  and  \ifks  reconciled  to  the 
Church  at  the  abbey  there  in  1799.    Boothe,  the  last 
of  all  their  bishops,  died  in  Ireland  in  1806,  but  some 
small  congregations  of  Nonjurore  are  said  to  have  ex- 
isted some  years  later.    Manv  of  the  last  of  the  Non- 
jurors,  however,  attended  their  parish  churches,  only 
reserving  to  their  consciences  the  privilege  of  using 
Prayer-books  which  had  been  printed  before  the  Revo- 
lution" (Blunt,  Did,  ofTheoL  p.  515). 

A  dose  intimacy  was  always  kept  up  between  the 
Nonjurors  of  England  and  the  Episcopalians  of  Scot- 
land, and  they  were  mixed  up  with  the  Jacobite  party 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  some  of  them  even  suffering  for 
high -treason,  in  1716  and  1745.  Not  a  few  of  them 
went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  when  an  act 
was  passed  against  recusants,  the  Nonjurors  were  in- 
cluded. The  strong  desire  fur  catholic  reunion  which 
thus  impelled  them  to  seek  it  somewhere,  although 
their  political  feelings  would  not  permit  them  to  seek 
it  in  the  Church  of  England,  also  led  to  an  attempt 
in  1716  to  bring  about  "a  concordat  between  the  oi^ 
thodox  and  catholic  remnant  of  the  British  churches 
and  the  catholic  and  apostolic  Oriental  Church.**  The 
full  particulars  of  this  have  been  printed  in  Williams's 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  in  the  17th  Century,  p. 
xxx-xxxiv;  but  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  fdl 
through  in  1725.  The  Episcopalian  Nonjurors  in  Scot- 
land ceased  to  be  such  after  the  death  of  prince  Charles 
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tn  1788,  and  in  1792  they  were  Tetieved  from  various 
penalties  and  reBtricciona.  Preabyterian  Notijurorei  too, 
there  were  and  are  in  Scotland ;  but  these  Scottish  £pi»- 
oopalians,  perhaps,  are  called  Nonjurors  improperly  any 
longer,  for  their  ground  of  difference  from  the  Estaly- 
Ushment  is  more  on  account  of  eoclesiastical  than  polit- 
ical principles.  See  Bickenteth,  Chri$t.  Student,  p.  298 ; 
Uageubach,  Uitt,  of  lfoctrme$,  ii,  188 ;  Lathbury,  hist, 
of  the  Nonjurors ;  Stephen,  Hist,  oftht  Church  of  Scot' 
load,  iii,  546-549;  i\r,  129, 148, 167, 168;  Perry,  Church 
hist,  of  Knghnd  (see  Index  in  vol  iii) ;  Palin,  hist,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  1688-1717,  ch.  iv,  and  Appendix ; 
littell's  Livinff  Age,  Nov.  1, 1845,  arL  iv;  Blunt,  IHct. 
of  Theology,  s.  v.  See  also  Scotland,  Chuhchks  uh  ; 
Reformed  Prksbytbrian.    (J.  U.W.) 

Nonna.  This  word  is  regarded  by  some  as  equiv- 
alent to  inatrona,  a  matron,  and  sancfa  vidua,  a  holy 
widow ;  but  by  others  is  considered  to  be  the  Greek  vu- 
vi'c,  virgo,  a  virgin.  These  nonna  were  also  denoted 
sanctimoniales,  virgines  Dei  ei  Christi,  anciUa  Dei,  soro- 
res  ecdesiee.  Before  the  regular  and  systematic  estab- 
lishment of  monastic  institutions,  we  find  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  and  monkery  in  the  Church:  virgins  were 
set  apart  by  solemn  ceremonies,  were  required  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  single  life,  were  veiled,  had  their  names 
entered  in  the  Church-registers,  were  called  canonical, 
and  often  had  their  maintenance  from  the  Church. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  order  of  deacon^ 
esses  (q.  v.).  As  early  aa  the  5th  century  this  oflSce 
ceased.  Afterwards  many  offices  of  charity  which  the 
deaconesses  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  for  the 
sick  and  poor  were  discharged  by  the  sisters  of  the 
Church.    See  Nun  ;  Sisterhoods. 

Nonnotte,  Claude  FRAN9018,  a  noted  French  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Besan^on  in  1711,  and  died  in  1798. 
He  wrote  much,  but  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  /^s 
JCrreurs  de  Voltaire  (Paris,  1768,  2  vols.  12roo).  It  is  a 
work  of  unusual  merit,  and  elicited  several  bitter  rejoin- 
ders from  the  great  French  infidel  philoeopher. 

NonnTU  (Nuwoc))  a  Greek  poet,  flourished  at  Pa- 
nopolis,  in  Egypt,  near  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  sera.  We  have  no  particulars  respect- 
ing his  life,  except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when 
he  was  advanced  in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Aco- 
wffmcd  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  former  work  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Dionysus  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from 
his  expedition  intolndia;  and  the  early  books  also  con- 
tain, by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  and 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and  numerous  other 
mythological  stories.  This  work,  which  contains  thirty- 
eight  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  has  been 
condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and 
other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unworthy  of  perusal;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  contains  passages  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mythok^cal 
subjects  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  else- 
where. It  appears  probable  that  this  work  was  written 
before  Nonnus  became  a  Christian.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Diom/siaca  is  that  of  Griife  (Leipa.  1819-26,  2 
vols,  8vo).  D.  Heinsius  wrrote  a  disserutiun  on  this  au- 
thor, which  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1610,  with  the 
text  of  the  Dionysiaca.  Six  books  of  this  poem,  from 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive,  were  published 
by  Moser,  vrith  a  preface  by  Creuzer  (Heidelberg,  1809). 
A  French  translation  of  the  Duntysiaca  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1625.  The  Panrphrase  of  St,  John,  which 
is  a  poor  performance,  and  has  been  very  unfavorably 
criticised  by  Heinsius  in  his  Aristttrchus  Sacer  (Ley- 
den, 1627),  was  publuhed  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in 
1501.  It  is  entitled  Mera/3oX^  rov  Kara  'lutavvfiv 
ayiov  ivayytXiov.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Passow 
(Leipe.  1884).  This  work,  however,  is  of  some  value, 
as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings,  which  have 


been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament It  omits  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  which  we  have  at  the  begiuning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  and  which  is  owiMdered  by 
Griesbach  and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpolation. 
In  xix,  14  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  <*  about  the 
third  hour,"  instead  of  **  about  the  sixth"  (see  Griesbach 
on  that  passage).  There  is  also  a  Collection  of  histo- 
ries or  Fables,  which  are  cited  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 
in  his  work  against  Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  by 
some  critics  to  the  author  of  the  Dionysiaca.  But 
Bentiey,  in  his  DissertiUions  on  Phalaris,  has  given 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  collection  was  com- 
posed by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  There 
were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Nonnus,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabricius,  BibL  Grmoa, 
viii,  601,  602,  ed.  Harles.  See  Ouwaroff,  Nonus  de  Pa- 
nopolis  (1817,  4to) ;  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Gener.  xxxviii, 
228;  Penny  Cyclop,  n.x,\  EngLCydop,%Y,    (J.N.P.) 

Kon-Plaoet.    See  I'lacet. 

Kon-PosBumus.    See  Possumus. 

Non-Residence  is  a  term  used  in  Church  law 
to  describe  the  act  of  not  residing  in  the  local  precincts 
where  the  duties*  of  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
office  require  his  presence.    The  early  Church  paaaeil 
special  laws  against  non-residence.    Justinian  ordaiDeii 
that  no  bishop  shall  be  absent  for  more  than  a  year 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  emperor;  and  no 
bishop  shall  leave  his  diocese  on  pretence  of  coming  to 
court.     The  Council  of  Sardica  prohibited  episcopal 
absence  for  more  than  three  weeks,  unless  for  ver>' 
weighty  reasons;  and  if  the  bishop  have  an  estate  in 
another  diocese,  be  may,  during  three  weeks,  go  there 
and  collect  his  rents,  provided  on  Sunday  he  perform 
worship  in  the  church  near  which  his  lands  lie.     See 
Kesidkmcr.    The  Council  of  Agde,  yet  more  stringent 
with  the  inferior  clergy,  sentenced  to  suspension  firom 
oommunion  for  three  years  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who 
should  be  absent  for  three  weeks.    During  the  mediae vnl 
period,  and  especially  during  the  unhappy  contests  uf 
the  Western  schism,  great  abuses  prevailed.   The  whole 
substance  of  the  legislation  of  the  Boman  Church  on 
the  subject,  however,  is  compressed  in  the  decreea  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are  mainly  contained  in 
the  decrees  of  the  twenty-second  and  follovring  aeasions, 
"  On  Reformation."    The  decrees  of  the  council  regard 
all  Church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the 
cure  of  souls.    Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  for  all  the  penalty  of  absence,  with- 
out just  cause  and  due  permission,  connsta  in  the  for- 
feiture of  revenues,  in  a  proportion  partly  varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly  adjusted  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  absence.    For  each  cJass,  moreover, 
a  certain  time  is  fixed,  beyond  which,  daring  twelve 
months,  absence  cannot  be  permitted.     The  duty  is 
imposed  on  persons  named  in  the  law  of  reporting  to 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  cases  of  prolongdl  absence. 
The  same  legialation  has  been  confirmed  by  most  of  the 
recent  concordats,  and  is  enforced  by  the  civil  law  of 
each  country.     In  England,  the  penalties  for  non-resi- 
dence are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  106.     Under 
this  act,  an  incumbent  absenting  himself  irithout  the 
bishop's  license  for  a  period  exceeding  three,  and  not 
exceeding  six  months,  forfeits  one  third  of  the  annual 
income ;  if  the  abaence  exceed  six,  and  does  not  exceed 
eight  months,  one  half  is  forfeited ;  and  if  it  be  of  the 
whole  year,  three  fourths  of  the  income  are  forfeited. 
The  persons  excused  from  the  obligation  of  residence 
by  the  canon  law  are  sick  persons,  persona  engaged  in 
teaching  the  theological  sciences  in  approved  places  of 
study,  and  canons  in  immediate  attendance  upon  tbe 
bishop  {^^canonici  a  latere^,  who  ought  not  to  exceed 
two  in  number.    By  the  act  of  1  and  2  Vict,  capb  IO61. 
heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  wardena 
of  Durham  University,  and  the  head-mastera  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester  schools  are  generally 
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empted,  and  temporary  exonptions  from  residence  ate 
recugnised  in  other  cues,  which  it  woald  be  tedious  to 
detail  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  besides  the 
^oerai  Ifgislation,  most  of  the  provincial  and  diocesan 
statutes  contain  special  provisions  on  the  snbject  of  non- 
restdenoe.  This  legiahition  would  seem  superfluous  fur 
Cbratian  men,  for  it  must  be  granted  that  nothing  can 
reflect  greater  diflgraoe  on  a  clergyman  of  a  parish  than 
10  receive  the  emoluments  without  ever  visiting  his 
parbhimieiar  and  being  unoonoemed  for  the  welfare  of 
their  sools;  yet  this  in  England  has  been  a  reigning 
evU,  and  proves  that  there  are  too  many  who  care  little 
about  the  flock,  so  that  they  may  but  live  at  ease. 

Non-Reststance.  See  Divink  Right;  Passive 
OsKDtxiicB;  Retaliation;  Self-defence;  Wab. 

Non-Subocribers.    See  Unitarians. 

Noniisagen^    See  Nonjurors. 

Noogony  (from  vovci  ntmd,  and  yctvoCi  heffeffwff) 
ii  i  term  used  by  Kant  (^Kritik  der  remen  Vemunfi)  in 
reriewing  the  Lockian  and  Leibnitzian  theory  of  sen- 
sstion&  He  says,  **  Letbnits  has  intellectnalized  sensa- 
tions, Locke  baa  sensualized  notions,  in  that  system 
which  I  might  call  a  noo^^oiiy,  in  place  of  admitting 
two  different  sources  of  our  representations,  which  are 
objectively  valid  only  in  their  connection." 

Neology  (from  vovq,  nundj  and  MyoCf  a  word)  is 
a  term  propceed  to  denote  the  science  of  intellectual 
facts,  OT  the  facts  of  intellect,  in  distinction  from  pa- 
tkoio^  (psychological),  which  is  to  deal  with  the  science 
of  the  '*phdnom^nes  aiTectifs,*"  or  feeling  or  sensibility 
(see  Pfafle,  Sur  la  SensHnlif^y  p.  80).  The  use  of  the 
term  is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  the  title  given 
to  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  first  principles,  by  Calo- 
vioa.  in  1651;  Meyer,  in  1662;  Wagner,  in  1670;  and 
Zeidler  in  1680;  and  he  has  said,  ''The  correlations, 
nofHc  and  diamoeficj  would  afford  the  best  philosophical 
(l<^ignatbns;  the  former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or 
truth  at  first  hand,  the  latter  for  a  demonstrative  prop- 
cisition,  or  truth  at  second  hand.  Noology  or  noologi- 
eaL  (Himntdofff  and  diaamitdofficalf  would  be  also  techni- 
cal terms  of  much  convenience  in  various  departments 
of  philosophy.'*  The  French  philosopher,  M.  Ampere, 
proposed  to  designate  the  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
human  mind  LU  ScUncet  Noologiques,  ''If,  instead 
of  oonsideiing  the  object*  of  our  knowledge,  we  consider 
its  oriyvif  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  either  derived  from 
experience  akme  or  from  reason  alone;  hence  empiri- 
cal philosophers,  and  those  which  Kant  calls  Noohgistt: 
at  their  head  are  Aristotle  and  Plato,  among  the  an- 
cients, and  Locke  and  Leibnitz  among  the  modems" 
(Henderson,  PhUo9ophf  ofKcaUy  p.  172).  See  Noooony. 

Koon,  a  rendering  in  Gen.  xliii,  16,  and  elsewhere, 
of  C^^ns,  lisoAora'ifun,  doubleUght,  L  e.  either  the  di- 
viding point  between  the  growing  and  waning  lights  of 
morning  and  evening  (Fnrst,  a.  v.),  or  the  moment  when 
light  is  doable^  and  so  brightest  (Gesenius).  By  a  nat- 
ural metaphor,  the  word  is  sometimes  employed  to  des- 
ignate prosperity  and  happiness  (Amos  viii,  9 ;  Zeph. 
ii.  4).    See  Day. 

Noon -day  Service,  the  service  in  the  early 
Church  at  mid -day,  and  in  which,  Basil  says,  the 
nincty-firBt  Ptalm  was  read. 

Nootka%  or  Ahto,  a  family  of  tribes  on  Van- 
rourer's  Isknd  and  the  mainland  near  it,  embracing 
the  Ahts  proper  (of  whom  the  Moouchaht  are  the  tribe 
called  Nootbu  by  captain  Cook,  and  others  since),  on 
tbe  western  side  of  the  island,  numbering  8500;  the 
tjaackewlth,  embracing  sixteen  or  seventeen  tribes,  on 
t^  western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
iBiiiiland,  also  estimated  at  8500;  and  the  Cowichans, 
««  the  esstem  ride  of  the  island,  numbering  7000.  The 
Abt«  proper  revere  Quavrteaht  as  their  deity  and  pm- 
/^itor,  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  and  believe  in  a 
mighty  supemataral  bird,  Totooch.    They  are  divided 


into  dans,  and  a  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own,  or  in- 
vite men  of  his  own  clan  to  a  feast;  children  belong  to 
the  mother's  clan.  They  build  houses  forty  by  one 
hundred  feet,  having  a  row  of  posts  in  the  middle  and 
at  each  side,  with  string-pieces  on  them.  These  are 
permanent;  but  the  cedar  slabs  and  mats  covering  the 
sides  and  roof  are  carried  as  they  move  from  one  fishing 
station  to  another,  laid  across  two  canoes.  Their  canoes 
are  long  dug-outs;  and  they  are  expert  fishers,  taking 
salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  whales;  they  also  hunt, 
and  gather  for  food  shell -fish,  sea -weed,  and  camash 
roots.  They  make  blankets  of  cypress  bark,  rain  capes 
of  white-pine  bark,  curious  hats  of  cedar  and  pine  bark, 
and  wooden  dishes,  dippers,  and  boxes ;  they  carve  the 
posts  of  their  houses,  and  wooden  masks  used  in  war  and 
in  their  dances.  They  hang  up  their  dead  chiefs  and 
children  in  boxes,  or  canoes,  in  trees,  or  sometimes  lay 
them  on  the  ground  and  heap  sticks  over  them.  Burial 
is  more  rare.  The  Ahts  are  cruel  and  treacherous,  and 
have  frequently  destroyed  vessels,  besides  constantly  kill- 
ing traders,  thus  provoking  repeateil  chastisements  from 
the  whites.  The  Cowichans,  although  allied  to  the 
Ahts,  are  semi-civilized,  readily  adopting  the  ways 'of 
the  whites;  and  both  men  and  women  prove  useful  to 
settlers  as  servants  and  laborers,  and  they  have  made 
some  progress  in  agriculttve.  Among  these  tribes  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  missionaries  have  found  encourage- 
ment. The  most  extended  Aht  vocabulary  is  in  Sproat's 
Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life  (Lond.  1868). — 
The  A  merican  Encgdopadiaf  xii,  480. 

Noph  (Heb.  id.,  w)3 ;  Sept.  Mc/i^ic;  Vulg.  Memphis^ 
Isa.  xix,  18;  Jer.  ii,  16;  Ezek.  xxx,  18,  16;  doubtless 
identical  with  C)t2,  Mophf  Sept.  Ml/i^t^;  Vulg.  if  cm- 

phis,  Hos.  ix,  6),  a  city  of  Egypt^  better  known  by  its 
classic  name  Memphis,  These  forms  are  contracted  from 
the  ancient  Egyptian  common  name,  MenrNufr,  or  Men" 
Nefru, "  the  good  abode,"  or  perhaps  "  the  abode  of  the 
good  one  ;**  also  contracted  in  the  Coptic  forms  menphi, 
memphi,  menhe,  membe  (Memphitic),  memphe  (Sahidic) ; 
in  the  Greek  Mc/i^tc*  and  in  the  Arabic  Menf.  The 
Hebrew  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  collo- 
quial forms  of  the  name,  current  with  the  Shemites,  if 
not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
Memphis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it  was  interpreted  to 
signify  either  the  haven  of  good  ones  or  the  sepulchre  of 
Osiris  (vcrj  ri^v  iroKiv  o\  fiiv  'opftov  ayal^iav  ipfttivivov- 
(Tcv,  oi  ^'  [tSi']iac  ra^ov  'Ompiioc,  De  [side  el  Osiridef 
20).  It  is  probable  that  the  epithet  "good**  refers  to 
Osiris,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  worshipped, 
and  here  had  its  burial-place,  the  Serapenm,  whence  the 
name  of  the  village  Busiris  (Pa-/^Merrf  "the  [abode?] 
of  Osiris**),  now  represented  in  name,  if  not  in  exact 
site,  by  A  liu'Sir,  probably  originally  a  quarter  of  Mem- 
phis. As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  city  is  character- 
ized in  Nahnm  as  "  situate  among  the  rivers"  (iii,  8), 
so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian  one  is  distinguished 
by  ita  Necropolis,  in  this  passage  as  to  the  fugitive 
Israelites :  "  Mizraim  shall  gather  them  up,  Noph  shall 
bury  them ;"  for  its  burial-ground,  stretching  for  twenty 
miles  along  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  Egyptian  town.  See  Brngsch, 
Oeoffr.  Insehr,  i,  284  sq.— Smith.    See  Memphis. 

No'phah  (Heb.  No'phach,  n^a ;  the  Samar.  has 
the  artide,  Hfidll;  Sept.  a\  yvpatact  ▼•''•  at  Y*  ttifrmv; 
Vulg.  Nophe),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Numb,  xxi, 
80,  in  the  remarkable  song  apparently  composed  by  the 
Amorites  after  their  conquest  of  Heshbon  from  the 
Moabites,  and  therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Israelitish  invasion.  It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Me- 
deba,  and  was  poeribly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon. A  name  very  rimilar  to  Nophah  is  Nobah,  which 
is  twice  mentioned ;  once  as  bestowed  by  the  conqueror 
of  the  same  name  on  Kenath  (a  place  still  existing 
more  than  seventv  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
Amoritish  conflict),  and  again  in  connection  with  Jog- 
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behah,  which  latter,  froni  the  mode  of  its  oeeurrenoe 
in  Numbw  xxxii,  96,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  Ewald  {GewdL  u,  268,  note) 
decides  (though  without  giving  hia  grounds)  that  No- 
phah  is  identical  with  the  latter  of  these.  In  that  case 
the  difference  would  be  a  dialectical  one,  Nophah  being 
the  Moabitish  or  Amoritish  form.~Smith.   See  Nobah. 

Norberg,  Matthias,  a  Swedish  Orientalist  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1747 ;  flourished  at  the  high  school  in  Lund 
as  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages ;  and  died  in  1826. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  contributions  to 
Oriental  philology.  His  most  noted  work  is  a  treatise 
On  the  Rdigion  and  Language  oftht  Sabesans  (1780). 

Norbert,  St.,  a  noted  (xerman  prelate  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  bom  atXanten  in  1080.  He  was  of  good  de- 
scent, but  his  early  life  was  rather  wild;  however, 
finally  settled  down  and  determining  on  a  Chrisiian  life, 
he  joined  the  secular  canons  of  the  collegiate  church 
at  Xanten.  He  was  then  for  some  years  chaplain  of 
the  emperor  Heniry  V.  Suddenly  he  left  the  court,  and 
began  doing  strict  penance  for  his  former  excesses. 
Ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  set  out  travelling,  to  preach 
mortification  and  repentance.  For  this  be  was  accused 
of  fanaticism  before  the  Council  of  Fritzlar  in  1 1 18.  As 
he  was  gaining  but  few  proselytes,  he  went  to  Join  pope 
Gelasius  in  Languedoc,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
and  authorized  to  continue  his  preaching.  He  after- 
wards travelled  through  Hainault  and  Brabant,  declin- 
ing the  bishopric  of  Oambray,  which  was  offered  to 
him.  In  1 120  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Laon,  called  him 
to  that  city  to  reform  the  canon  regulars,  whose  disci- 
pline had  become  much  relaxed.  FaiUng  in  this  task, 
Norbert  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  retired 
into  a  wildemess.  Here  he  was  Joined  by  some  disciples, 
and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Pre- 
monstrants  (q.  v.).  Immediately  upon  the  oiganization 
of  the  order  it  made  converts ;  and  after  an  existence 
of  only  four  years  Norbert  had  under  his  orders  nine  con- 
vents, following  strictly  his  mle.  He  thus  acquired  great 
reputation  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  and 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  at  Spires,  by  the 
count  of  Champagne,  in  1126.  The  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  being  at  the  time  vacant,  the  emperor  pro- 
posed Norbert,  and  he  was  appointed.  He  is  said  to 
have  long  resisted:  but  at  last  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, still  retaining,  however,  the  title  of  abbot  of 
Pr^montr^  and  the  government  of  the  abbey  until 
1128.  He  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1181, 
and  had  several  conferences  with  Sl  Bernard,  in  which 
he  asserted  his  opinion  that  the  coming  of  the  Anti- 
christ was  near  at  hand.  The  latter  yean  of  his  life 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  party  which  during 
the  schism  maintained  the  claims  of  Innocent  II;  and  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Rome  when  he  went  to 
eHtablbh  that  pope  in  the  Vatican.  Norbert  died  on  his 
return  from  that  journey,  June  6, 1184.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1582.  We  find  a  ser- 
mon of  Norbert,  besides  some  less  ifnportant  fragments, 
in  the  BibL  Pair,  (ed.  Lyon)  xxi,  118.  Le  Paige,  in  his 
BibL  Pnemonstr,,  considers  him  as  the  author  of  some 
other  works  not  extant  at  present.  See  Hugo,  Vie  de  St, 
Norbert  (Luxemb.  1704) ;  Gailia  Chri$tiafM^  voL  ix,  coL 
642,  648 ;  BUbL  Prrnnurngfr,  p.  804;  BoUandists  (June), 
i,  809;  St  Bernard,  EpUt.  268;  Hitt,  Uuir.  de  ^i 
France^  xi,  243 ;  Migne,  Nouv.  Encyd,  Thiologique,  iii, 
111;  Hase,  Ch.  Hut,  p.  229  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  ffist.  iv, 
208,  244;  Milman,  HiH,  Lot.  Christianity,  iv,  208;  v, 
1 48 ;  Hard  wick,  Ck.  Hitt,  .If .  i4 .  p.  287.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Norden,  Frbdkrick  Louts,  a  noted  Danish  travel- 
ler, was  bom  at  GlUckstadt,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  in 
1708.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and  for  a  time 
figured  in  its  service.  He  excelled  in  mathematics,  and 
particularly  in  correct  drawing,  on  which  account  he 
was  employed  by  the  Danish  king  in  travelling,  and  in 
examining  the  construction  of  ships.    He  visited,  as  a 


philoaopher  and  a  man  of  science,  the  firrt  ccnmtries  in 
Europe;  and  having  passed  into  and  explored  Egypt,  he 
published,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  an  account  of  hu 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  which  is  intererting,  cor- 
rect, and  aocniBte.    It  is  written  in  French,  and  entitled 
Voyage  d'Eggpte  et  de  Nubie  (Copenh.  1762, 1766, 2  vols, 
fol.).    The  first  volume  consists  entirely  of  plates,  being 
a  series  of  maps  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  Ihmi  Cairo  to 
Derr,  and  a  succession  of  views  of  the  scenery  along  ihe 
banks  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the 
Nile;  besides  plans  and  sections  of  the  pyramids,  tem- 
ples, and  other  remarkable  buildings.    The  second  vol- 
ume contains  Norden's  Journal,  whidi  is  written  in  a 
plain,  unpretending  style.     The  editors  hav<e  added  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  author.    Norden  was  the  first 
traveller  who  explored  Egypt  as  an  artist,  and  bis  draw- 
ings gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  that  country.    His  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published,  enlaiged  by  Dr.  Ve- 
ter  Templeman,  in  London  (1767),  in  2  vols.  foL    Lan- 
gles  published  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  orig- 
inal French  (in  8  vols.  4to)  at  Paris  in  1796-98.  (J.  H.W.) 
Nordheimer,  Isaac,  Ph.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Hebraists  of  modem  times,  and  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
order,  was  bora  of  Jewish  parents,  in  1809,  at  Memela- 
dorf,  a  village  not  far  from  Erlangen,  Germany.     He 
received  the  nu^ments  of  his  education  at  a  Jewish 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  having  acquired  that  pro- 
ficiency in  Jewish  learning  which  fitted  him  to  become 
a  rabbi,  young  Nordheimer,  in  1828,  entered  himself  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  WUrzburg,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  classical  literature,  theology,  and  philosophy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demands  made  in  the  present  day  of 
a  Jewish  public  teacher.    After  remaining  two  years  in 
the  gymnasium,  he  was  transferred  (1880)  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  WUrzburg,  which  he  left  in  1882,  and  went  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  high  school  in  Munich,  where 
he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1884,  and  afterwards  sustained,  pro  forma,  the 
public    examination  required  of  Jewish   theologwis. 
Assured  by  two  American  pupils,  who  took  private 
lessons  of  him  in  1832,  that  he  could  find  a  pleasant 
home  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more  rapidly 
secure  positions  of  tmst  and  influence,  Nordheimer  left 
his  home  in  188£i  for  America,  and  arrived  in  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.    He  soon  received 
from  the  university  of  that  city  the  nominal  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew.    He  also  soon 
after  received  the  appointment  of  instractor  in   the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  though 
he  remained  steadfast  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 
His  great  learning,  and  especially  his  mastery  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue^  made  him  a  desirable  Instructor  and 
associate.     He  was  the  teachei^  of  many  divines  now 
eminent  in  this  country,  and  enjoyed  the  companionship 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  Robinson,  Stuart,  and  other  noted  Bit^ 
lical  scholars.    He  died  Nov.  8, 1842.    On  hia  way  to 
this  country,  on  shipboard,  Nordheimer  had  begun*the 
constraction  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  on  a  philosophical 
basis.   In  1888  he  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  it,  and 
in  1841  the  second  volume  (^  ed.  with  additiona  and  im« 
provements,  N.  Y.  1842,  2  vols.  8vo).     In  a  review  of 
this  work,  Prof.  Alexander  writes:  ''This  new  work 
requires  no  painfUl  effort  of  memory  to  keep  its  parts 
in  order ;  the  perusal  in  it  of  the  most  thorny  part  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opens  a  vista  superior  in  deamees, 
extent,  and  beauty  to  that  exhibited  by  any  other  wri- 
ter.   Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in 
sweeping  panegyric  prevents  our  spring  in  the  highest 
terms"  {Princet,  Rep.  [1868]  x,  197  sq.).     Home  (in 
his  BibL  Bib.  [1839]  p.  197  sq.)  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  *'the  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  He* 
brew  grammar  in  the  English  language.**   The  truth  is^ 
Nordheimer  had  made  discoveries  in  the  formatire  laws 
of  language  generally,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  master 
the  intricate  Hebrew,  and  to  simplify  its  stody.    He  re- 
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dnoed  tbe  Hebnw  dedeuaons  ftom  Stuart's  thirteen 
and  Geseniufl's  nine  to  four ;  entered  into  the  working 
•nd  oBAke-ap  of  tbe  verfov  and  accounted  for  the  irregular 
ones  on  the  groond  that  the  regular  verbs  could  not, 
without  violation  of  all  proper  laws  of  speech,  redupli- 
cate thor  eonaonants  sufficiently,  especially  when  gut- 
Uiial,  to  give  the  intensive  sense  required,  and  that  there- 
lore  new  ones,  called  inegular,  but  normally  constituted, 
had  to  appear.  Similar  explanations  as  to  the  changes 
in  other  parts  of  the  verb,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
speech,  lifted  the  obeeuri^  from  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient writings,  and  made  its  study  an  inteUectual  pleas- 
ore  and  profit.  Benides  this  great  work,  he  published  A 
GmmmaHenl  AnafysJBqfSeitset  PorHoM  of  Scripture,  or 
a  Ckredamaai9(\iSS»)  '^Tke  Pkilo§oph^  qfJCodenastety 
bring  tm  Introduetiom  to  the  Book  qf  EccUiioMlM,  in  the 
JHbHeal  Repontorg  (July,  1888).  Of  this  work  Piof. 
.  RtMd,  who  was  for  ten  years  president  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Gihnanton,  N.  H.,  writes :  '*  I  think  Nord- 
heimei'a  masterly  power,  that  in  which  he  excelled 
other  writers— such  as  the  Kimchia,  Ewald,  Gesenius, 
and  Prof.  Stuartr-.-consisted  in  the  magnificent  ease 
and  abeolate  perfection  of  his  analyses.  1  think  that 
this  talent  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature  that  he 
may  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  it.  When  his 
mind  tamed  itself  in  a  direction  that  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty,  it  seemed  like  an  eagle  soaring 
over  the  heights,  and  yet  peering  into  all  below.  He 
could  separate  elements,  and  throw  aside  all  but  tbe  in- 
dltpensable."  He  also  contributed  several  valuable  arti- 
cles to  the  Biblical  RepontOTy,  Dr.  Nordheimer  also 
left  the  following  works  in  MS. :  A  CKciUke  and  Syriac 
Grammar,  in  German : — A  rabie  Grammar^  in  German : 
— A  larger  A  rabic  Grammar,  in  English : — A  Trcmda- 
tion  amd  Expomtum  of  the  Book  of  Eodetkutet,  in  Ger- 
man:— Htbirew  Concordimce,  incomplete: — Philological 
Mfmonmia,  etc  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  Nord- 
heimer did  not  live  to  complete  his  Contxtrdance ;  the  lit- 
tle of  it  extant  proves  tbe  master-mind  that  conceived 
i  u  and  gives  promise  of  a  great  and  valuable  work.  Like 
hU  grammar,  it  would  have  brought  honor  to  American 
Mrholaiship.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  he  prided  himself 
in  his  new  country,  and  honored  his  scholarly  associ- 
ates. His  criticisms  on  Roy*s  ffebrew  Lexicon  in  the 
BihUcal  Repoeitory  (April,  1838),  art  vi,  in  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  condemn  that  book  because  it  may 
prove  "a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  produced**  (p.  490),  evince  that 
he  delighted  to  be  counted  a  contributor  to  American 
liteiafy  history.  See  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  BibUotheca 
Sacra  (1843X  p.  389-390;  Mill,  Reminiecencee  of  Dr, 
Isaac  NordMrner,  in  the  New-Englander  (July,  1874), 
art  iv.  See  also  Allibone,  DicL  BriU  and  A  mer.  Auth, 
&.T.    (J.H.W.) 

Nordin,  Kabl  Gustaf,  a  modern  Swedish  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1749,  and  was  educated  at  Up- 
sali.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  rapidly  rose  to  places 
of  distinction,  and  was  finally  made  bishop  of  Hemoeand. 
He  died  in  1812. 

Nordllngen,  Hbinrich  of,  a  celebrated  mystic  of 

the  Middle  Ages,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 

cenuuy.    He  was  a  Dominican;  but  when  brought  in 

contact  with  Tauler  at  Strasburg  he  became  a  roost 

faithful  adherent  of  that  mystic  teacher.    When  Tauler 

wai  attacked,  because  he  would  not  quit  the  Alsatian 

capital  while  the  ravages  of  the  black  death  continued, 

Kordlingen  defended  him,  and  took  occasion  to  express 

his  joy  over  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  wrought 

through  him  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  midst  of  wretch- 

«^»^and  remarked  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  by  the 

hUek  Tomit  rather  than  to  do  anything  against  the  Lord 

(eoraik  Heumamri  opuscula  [Norimb.  1747],  p.  393). 

^Qrdlingen  thereafter  experienced  persecution  from  the 

pwer  of  the  emperor.    He  writes,  "  I  have  been  before 

the  prinees  of  this  world,  who  treat  me  so  that  I  have 

»)  ioager  any  safe  residence  in  this  country"  {ibid,  p. 


881).  He  remained,  however,  a  steadfast  follower  of 
Tauler.  At  Nuremberg,  where  he  visited,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  leader  of  the  Friends  of  God  (q.  v.).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nordmaxm,  Lbon,  a  Jewish-French  scholar  of 
some  prominence,  was  bom  at  Hegenheim,  Alsace, 
about  1886.  In  consequence  of  tbe  revolution  in  1848, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Germany  and  settled  in  Bava- 
ria, where  Leon  visited  the  high  schooL  He  continued 
his  studies  at  the  lyceum  in  Strasburg,  where  he  also 
cultivated  his  Talmudical  studies  under  the  direction  of 
rabbi  Moses  Uttenheim.  He  then  visited  the  labbiiiical 
school  of  Metz,  where  he  graduated  with  the  honors  of 
a  rabbi;  stAweqnently  he  attended  several  courses  of 
lectures  at  Paris.  He  felt  a  special  attachment  for  the 
late  Prof.  Munk,  and  became  one  of  his  beBt-bek>ved 
pupils.  He  received  several  calls  as  minister,  which  he 
declined,  because  he  did  not  %rish  to  leave  the  intellec- 
tual centre  at  Paris.  At  the  foundation  of  the  **  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle,"  he  was  elected  its  secretary,  an 
occupation  congenial  to  his  taste.  Later  he  resigned 
that  position,  and  officiated  in  several  schools  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher.  In  1870  he  published  his  book,  Texfte 
ciassiques,  which  deals  with  several  important  Hebrew 
passages  of  Scripture.  He  died  at  Paris  in  July,  1872. 
His  untimely  death  was  caused  by  the  privations  inci- 
dent to  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war.  His  family  he 
had  sent  out  of  the  country  during  that  time  of  triaL 
He  was  kind,  genial,  and  affectionate,  ever  active  in  tlie 
relief  of  distress  and  in  giving  assistance  to  the  poor, 
and  in  sympathy  with  all  movements  undertaken  in  the 
cause  of  humanitv  and  progress.— JaamsA  Times  (N.  Y. 
Aug.  9, 1872).    (J.H.W.) 

Nores,  Giasone  di,  a  noted  Italian  metaphysician, 
was  born  at  Nicosia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  flour- 
ished as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Padua,  where  he  had  been  educated.  He  died  in 
1590.  He  was  the  author  of  several  critical  and  philo- 
sophical works. 

Norham,  Council  at,  was  convened  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York  and  papal  legate,  in  1154,  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  to  the 
English  archiepiscopal  see  over  which  Roger  presided. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  pope  Gregory  divided 
the  whole  British  island  into  two  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces, he  confided  to  the  archbishop  of  York  all  the  dio- 
ceses north  of  the  Trent  and  the  H  umber,  and  that  there 
were  no  episcopal  sees  in  the  country  now  called  Scot- 
land, if  we  except  Galloway  and  Glasgow,  and  both  of 
these  were  uniformly  admitted  to  belong  to  the  province 
of  York,  as  being  part  of  the  Cumbrian  or  ancient  Brit- 
ish Church.  By  the  middle  oi  the  12th  century,  how- 
ever, the  Scottish  Church  had  so  largely  developed  that 
its  ecclesiastics  sought  independence  firoro  the  English 
metropolitan;  and  the  Council  of  Norfaam  was  con- 
vened to  determine,  if  possible,  the  question  of  York's 
supremacy  over  the  Scotch  dioceses.  The  council  fail- 
ing to  agree,  the  case  was  carried  to  Rome  and  settled 
by  a  formal  bull,  which  declared  the  Church  of  Scotland 
exempt  from  aU  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  apostolic 
see  itself.  The  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  the  most  import 
tant  of  all  Scotland,  was  also  filled  by  the  pope  about 
this  time.  See  Russell,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  m  Scotland,  i, 
107  sq.    See  also  Scotland.     (J.H.W.) 

Norls,  Enrico,  a  distinguished  Italian  preUte,  noted 
as  a  theologian  and  archasolc^st,  was  bom  of  English 
parentage  at  Verona  Aug.  29, 1631.  He  studied  philoe- 
ophy  and  theology  with  the  Jesuits  at  Riminu  The 
reading  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  so  influenced  his 
mind  that  he  was  led  to  join  the  Augustines  at  Riminu 
His  zeal  and  learning  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  called  by  the  general  to  Rome, 
where  every  facility  was  afforded  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  He  became  professor  successively  at  Pesaro, 
Perugia,  and  Padua.  He  was  now  attacked  by  the  Jes- 
uits as  inclining  to  Jansenism,  but  the  grand-duke  of 
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tusctny  choM  him  for  bis  theolo^rian,  ud  ippoiDtcd 
him  prorewor  of  IhailoKy  in  the  UniverHEy  oT  Piu. 
I'Jic  queen  uf  Sweileii  igipoinled  hint  aln  member  of 

XII  nudebim  libmian  of  the  Vuicui,  uid  croud  him 
cirditiiil  ia  I69f>.  This  high  poaitioD  did  aoc  shelter 
him  from  the  lucuutions  of  the  JesuiU,  which  conlin- 
utdeveu  after  his  death,  Feb.  28,  ITM;  but  they  never 
lucceedeil  in  making  him  lose  the  coDfidence  and  frieod- 
ship  of  the  pope.  Nana  wrote  JJitloria  Pelaguimi,  it 
diatnatio  de  ij/aodo  v  acuntoiiea,  etc.  (Pidiu,  167B, 
fuLj  I,cip8,l677,  foL;  new  ed.,  with  the  addition  of  five 
historical  dissertttioos,  Louvaiu,  1702,  foL).  Macedo 
and  Uardouln  attacked  with  gre*t  violenA  this  work, 
which,  by  defending  the  docuine  of  Augustine  con- 
eeniing  grtce,  could  be  considered  as  fat-otable  U>  Jan- 
wniuD.  Nuris  answered  i  but,  although  his  answer  was 
approved  by  (he  court  of  Rome,  his  work  was  placed  in 
the  Index  in  1747  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  kept 
in  it  for  (en  yean,  hi  spite  of  the  representations  of  pope 
Benedict  XIV : — Vw^rlatio  duplex  de  duoboM  nummu 
l>iocU&Bd  et  Licvtu,  cum  aattvario  chrtmeiogico  de  vo- 
lt*, etc  (Padua,  167a,  4to)  ■.—Cotolaplaa  Pitana  Caii  it 
J.adi  Caiarun  JufrrffKionihu  Ulatrata  (Venice,  1681, 
feiL :  and  in  Bunnann,  Thaaana  anliq.  IlaL  voL  viii) : — 
Jipittolii  aiiauiaru,  in  qua  totUgiu  Ixx  coniuliai,  etc. 
(Ihilogna,  1683,  4to) : — A  woa  tt  Epocha  Cyro~muixdO' 
man,  etc  (Florence,  1689,  Ito;  2d  ed.  1692,  fuL;  aug- 
mented by  the  two  following,  wbicb  were  Qnt  pub- 
liihed  iu  16»I)  i—De  Piucliali  Lalinorum  tyclo  OMiortm 
Uzrit:—1M  Cgdo  putehali  Raremiafe  aimonim  xcv. 
tl'he  complete  oorlts  of  Noris  were  published  hv  Maffn, 
Peter,  and  Jerome  Billerini  (Vennia,  1739-41,  5  'vols. 
Svol,  The  fourth  volume  contaim  a  history  of  the  Do- 
nalists,  which  Noiis  bad  left  unpublitbed.  See  Bian- 
chiiii.  Vile  degli  A  readi,  roL  i ;  Ballerini,  Vie  de  NuHi, 
in  the  above-mendoned  complete  edition,  voL  iv;  Nic£- 
ron,ifcm.voL  iii;  Chaiifppie,  IHcl.;  Fsbroni,  Vita  lUx- 
lanm.  vol.  vl— Hoefer,  Auur.  Biog.  GhtiTale,  ixxviii, 
aGOiMigne,A'oi(r.£iB^7'Wot^iju(,iii,116.  (J.N.P.) 

MotitloU,  a  name  applied  by  TertitUian  to  eatechu- 
RSK  (q.  v.),  because  Ihey  were  just  entering  upon  that 
■nata  which  made  them  candidates  for  eternal  life. 

Nork,  Friedkich,  a  noteil  Orientalist,  was  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  his  nime  formeriy  being  SeligKom. 
He  was  boni  at  KoUin,  in  rnueia,  in  the  year  1804. 
He  studied  philology,  especially  the  ancient  languages, 
wroM  for  different  periodicals,  while  residing  at  Leifaic, 
Halle,  and  other  place*,  and  died  in  1850.    Nork  was 

ways  be  consulted  with  profit  by  theological  and  philo- 
logical BCudentB.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are,  Bramixat  iiad  RMiaen,  odir  Indim  dai  Slamm 
bad  da-  UArStr  tatd  iirer  fabtln  (Meissen,  1836):— 
Mglhea  dtr  alien  Fertr,  all  QaeUen  eAriilL  Gbnbau- 
ifhrta  (Uips.  1836)  —Dit  WeiAmichlt-  u.  OHir/eier  er- 
U&i  avdtm  SoimenkuUia  der  OnaUuleti  (ibid.  1BH8) :— 
Rabbinitche  QurUen  uwJ  Faralielen  su  tteuleMamenlliciBt 
Shriftilellen,  mil  Bemttwg  der  Schriftm  vm  Light- 
foot,  Wetttrin.  Meuichen,  SckSUgen,  Dam  u.  a.  (ibid. 
lBSi):  —  Veri^liinde  Mytkologie  num  uSiern  Ver- 
ildadma  der  BibeltlrUen  (ibid.  1836):  — Ar  Propkrt 
i;tiixt,eiH  Sarairnms'lHU  (\bi±  ]8a~)  i—DoM  LdKiiMotii 
itut  dim  attrogwatiiehen  Standpunkte  belraehtei  ^bid. 
1838):  — HtftraueA-cAiiWaucA-ruWinucAo  WSrliHmch 
(Li.  tirimma,  1842)  -.^FJymologitch-itin^Uich'miilhnlo- 
gitckn  Real-  Wurlirhudijur  Bibelfortcher,  ArdiS^Aigfn, 
etc.  (Stuttgard,  1843, 4  vols.)  -.—Der  Slgtlagog,<ider  Dm- 
tang  dtr  Geheimtrkrin,  Sgtnboh  und  Fette  der  diritlL 
Kireht  (Lcips.  1838):- We  GSIter  Sgi-iev  (StuMRanl. 
1842).  See  Flint,  BOl.  Jud-iico,  ii,  204  aq.;  Stein- 
schndiler,  Bibliogi-aphinAa  Handbuch,  p.  103,  No.  1463 
sq.     (RP.) 

Honnal  Tear.    See  Yeab. 

Notman  Arohiteotnre  is  that  species  of  archi- 
teclural  style  wbiuh  is  coUDled  a  pan  of  the  Aonuincsiue 


{q.v.).a 


.  which,  as  its  nameim 

ihlelly  used  by  the  Normans  ~(q.  v.). 
sir  conquest  of  dte  north  of  France  they  began 
to  erect  very  large  churches  and  cathedrals  in  memoiy 
of  their  victories.  Their  cunquests  sup|ilied  Ihem  with 
the  means  for  erecting  sucb  large  edifice^  which  they 
denred  as  monumonls  worthy  of  their  great  cooquent. 
They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensims  of  many  of 
the  small  churches  then  cmnmon  in  France,  while  to  a 
great  extent  retaining  the  style  of  the  boildinga.  They 
seem  also  to  have  boiTow«d  some  ofiheir  ideas  from  (he 
Rhine.  See  Gothic  ABcaiTKCrvHK. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Norman,  or,  as  it 

aresiieandtiianiveneiB,combinedwitfasiiii|dicity.  the 
Normans  evidently  adopted  the  old  l^tin  plan  (derived 
from  the  Basilica)  of  central  and  side  aisles,  and  at  the 
east  end  they  uivariably  placed  a  eemidmilar  apse. 
They  seized  on  the  tower  as  a  distinguishing  fealore. 
and  developed  it  as  their  style  progrened.  In  the  early 
period  they  used  but  few  moiildings,  and  those  were  prin- 
ipally  eonflned  to  amall  features,  nieh  as  (he  arriiig, 
impoM,  oAiKuf,  and  base,  the  archwaya  being  eitbtt 


Barly  Normsn  Arch, West  minsler  Hall,A.D.lWa 
perfectly  plain  or  formed  with  a  siKeeadon  of  square 
angles,  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillan,  etc,  were  fur  the 
most  part  entirely  devoid  ofoniliDent.  Scnlptaie  was 
very  sparingly  used  before  the  12th  centory,  and  was 
frequently  added  to  the  earlier  huildings  at  aooie  later 
period.  As  the  style  advanced,  greater  lightDess  and 
enrichment  were  introduced,  and  some  ofihe  later  spec- 
imens exhibit  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  The  mould- 
ings were  but  litlle  varied,  and  consisl^d  principally  ol 

splays  intermixed.  Arerycommon  mode  ofdeeoniiog 
buildings  in  this  style  waa  with  rows  of  amall  shallow 
niches  or  panels,  which  were  oflen  formed  of  intersect- 
ing arches,  and  some  of  them  were  frequenlly  pierced  to 
form  windows,  The  doorways  were  olfen  very  deeply 
leceased,  tni\  had  several  amall  shafla  in  the  jamlis 
which,  when  first  introduced,  weit  cut  on  the  same 
stones  with  the  other  parts  of  the  work  and  built  up  in 
couTses,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  style  they  were  in- 
qnently  »et  separately,  like  the  Karly  English,  and  occa- 
alonsUy  were  slso  banded  i  in  many  doorways,  especially 
small  ones,  the  openingreached  no  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  was  terminated  flat,  ihe 
Crmpanum  or  spice  above  it  being  usoally  OUed  with 
•culplure  or  other  ornament.  The  windows  were  not 
usnally  of  large  size,  and  in  general  appearance  resem- 
bled amall  dooii;  the;  bad  m  mullions,  hut  socnetimea 
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Liie  Nonun  Doorwar,  MIddleton  8tuii>7,  Oxford,  c  11W. 
lb*T  wm  aimigeil  in  pain  (not  unfrequently  ander  ■ 
luGCT irch), with  a  nngle  sbaTt  between  them;  toward) 
ibt  tnd  oT  the  uyle  ther  were  occationally  grouped  to- 
jRlb«  ID  threes  like  the  Earl?  Eoglish.  The  pillan  at 
Snt  iMB  vtry  massive,  but  subsequently  became  much 
Hghttr;  they  were  sumetimea  channelled,  or  mnulded 
ill  ligiag  or  spiral  lines,  as  at  Durham  Cathedral;  in 
plan  they  diObred  considerably,  though  not  so  much  as 
in  axne  of  the  later  styles;  the  commonest  forms  were 
]itan  circles,  or  polyj^ns,  aometimea  with  small  shales 
luached,  and  a  cluster  of  four  Urge  semicircles  with 
iiialler  shafts  Id  rectangular  recemea  between  them. 

Injection,  either  uniting  with  the  face  of  the  parapet, 
ii(  urminating  just  below  the  coniict;  aomelimea  they 
had  small  shafts  worked  on  the  angles,  and  occasionally 
bair-thnTl*  were  used  instead  of  buttresses.  Spites  and 
pinnacles  weic  not  used  in  this  style,  but  there  are  some 
■unets,  of  rather  Iste  date,  which  hare  conical  tops,  aa 
at  the  west  end  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  in  Nor- 
maody  iCTenl  small  church  towers  ha^e  steep  pyrami- 

Norman  ttyle  that  gruining  on  a  large  scale  was  prac- 


KornoB  WtoOow,  HL  Jaha'i,  Deriies,  c  UtO. 


ticed  i  at  an  early  period  the  aisles  of  churches  were 
vaulted  with  plain  groining  without  boflses  or  diagonal 
ribs,  but  the  main  paita  had  flat  ceilings,  or  were  cov- 
ered with  cylindrical  vaults,  aa  at  the  chapel  in  the 
While  Tower  of  London.   The  Norman  arch  waaniaiiJ, 

impost  moulding  or  capital  was  considerably  below  th« 
level  of  the  aptiugiug,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arch 
were  prolonged  vertically  down  to  it;  this  arrangement 
was  oominon  in  the  arches  round  the  semicircular  apsea 
of  chutcbea,  as  at  St.  Borthnlumew's,  in  West  Smith- 
field,  I»ndoD;  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century,  when  the  Norman  style  was  in  a  stale  of  tran* 
sition  into  Early  English,  that  the  pointed  arch  waa 
commonly  introduced,  but  some  buildings  erected  at 
this  period  retained  the  Norman  characteristics  in  oon- 
siderable  purity.  The  best  example  in  the  British  realm 
of  an  eai^y  eccleuastical  stnictoire  in  this  style  is  the 
chapel  ill  the  White  Tower  of  Lmdon ;  later  specimena 
are  to  be  found  in  veiy  many  English  catbedrale  and 
parish  churches;  the  churches  of  fflley,  Oxford,  and 
Barfteaton,  Kent,  are  atriking  examplea  of  late  date; 
the  latter  of  these  shows  considerable  signs  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Early  Engliih  style. 

The  Norman  style  of  architecture  prevailed  from 
about  the  be^nning  of  the  10th  century  till  the  death 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  near  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury- In  Normandy  there  are  many  examplea,  the 
churchea  at  Caen  being  well-knawii  buildings  oi  the 
date  of  William.  This  style  of  architecture  waa  taken 
into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  1066. 
They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as  they 
had  done  in  Normandy,  preserving,  however,  many  li>- 
cal  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style  which  they  found 
in  the  country.  The  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  the 
Tower  of  London  is,  a*  we  have  said,  the  earlieat  exam- 
ple of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  There  are,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  added,  many  buildings,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the 
I3th  century,  when  the  pointed  style  began  to  be  used. 
Durham.  Lindisforne,  Canterbury,  Dnnfcrmline,  are  par- 
tially Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castlea. 
There  are  some  buildings  of  this  style  dating  back  even 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  earlier  still,  but 
the  style  is  so  veiy  rude  that  it  can  bardly  claim  the 
name  of  Norman.  The  Anglo-Norman  is  heavier  than 
the  French- Norm  an,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the 
above  buildings  being  much  more  massive  than  those 
of  French  works.  To  relieve  this  hesviness,  the  chev- 
ron, spiral,  and  other  groovings  were  cut  in  the  piers. 
The  mouldings  and  forma  of  doors,  windows,  etc,  are 
the  same  aa  those  of  Normandy,  There  is  one  remark- 
able  difference    in   the   plans  of  the  Early  Norman 

the  east  end  is  always  aemidrcular;  in  England  this 
form  was  gradually  given  up ;  and  Cowards  the  end  of 
the  style  the  square  east  end  waa  univeisallv  adopted. 
See  Milman.  Hiil.  of  /.(Km  Chriilianils,  viii;  *a6,  487; 
Parker,  Glo4inrj  nf  A  rtAitrc/urr,  s.  v.  -,  Hilner,  Erdrt. 
Arch,  of  Kngiand  dariiff  tiie  Middh  Ago  (Lond.  1811, 
8ro},ch.iii;  Chambers,  CyolDf).  *.  v. 

ITonnaiii  Gkoro.    See  Sweden. 

Nonnana  (i.  e.  Norlkntu,  or  A'nrw-nun),  a  name 
generally  limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea-raverS 
who  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  call- 
ed after  them  Normandy,  is  sometimes  applied  also  to 
the  early  inhabiunis  of  Norway,  and  is  often  extended 
Ui  embrace  in  its  meaning,  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
those  numerous  Saxon  tribes  who  inhabited  the  pen- 
insula of  Jutland,  and  in  the  9th  and  10th  centnrics 
invaded  Russia,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany.  Netherlands,  and  even  landed  in 
England,  and  possibly,  too,  were  the  But  Europeana 
who  set  foot  on  the  American  shore.  The  Germans  and 
French  called  the  piratical  hordes  who  ravagai  their 
I  ahoies  Normans  or  Nonhmen ;  tlw  Saxons,  uauallf 
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Danes  or  Eastmen.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the 
latter  as  Marl>  or  March-meii  (from  Den-^mark),  asAsk- 
men  (i.  e.  men  of  the  a^Aen-ehipe),  and  as  the  Heathen, 
The  primary  cause  of  the  plundering  expeditions  south- 
ward and  westward  across  the  seas,  undertaken  by  the 
Norse  vikings  (vikitiffor  meaning  either  "warriors,**  or 
more  probablj'^  dwellers  on  the  victj  i.  e.  bays  or  fiords), 
as  they  called  themselves,  under  leaders  who  took  the 
name  of  "sea-kings,*'  was  doubtless  the  over-population 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes; 
besides,  the  relish  for  a  life  of  warlike  adventure,  con- 
joined with  the  hope  of  rich  booty,  strongly  attracted 
them ;  while — at  least  as  long  as  Uie  old  Scandinavian 
religion  lasted  (i.  e.  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury)—death  in  battle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded, 
for  the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  triumph 
in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally,  discontent  with  the 
ever-increasing  power  of  the  greater  chiefs,  or  kings, 
induced  many  of  the  nobles  with  their  followers  to  seek 
new  homes. 

The  invasions  of  these  heathen  warriors  into  France 
were  most  numerous  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The  invaders  remain- 
ed mostly  heathen.  Occasionally  some  chieftain  with  his 
followers  consented  to  be  baptized,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  France  for  his  sovereign,  on  which  condi- 
tion they  received  a  porti<m  of  bmd.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  invasions  was  that  of  912,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Norwegian  chief  Hrolf,  better  known  as 
KoUo,  first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  direct  ancestor  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  William  the  Conqueror.  King 
Charles  III,  it  is  said,  offered  Rollo  a  consideraUe  ter- 
ritory on  the  north  of  France,  and  his  daughter  Giala 
for  wife,  on  the  condition  of  his  advancing  no  farther 
into  the  country,  and  defending  the  kingdom  against 
further  invasions  from  his  countrymen.  Rollo  accept- 
ed, the  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  Epte 
(A.D.  912),  and  the  Normans  took  possession  of  the 
northern  portion  of  France,  from  the  Andelle  to  the  sea, 
which  was  from  them  called  Normandy.  Rollo  was  soon 
aflt^  baptized  by  archbishop  Franco  of  Rouen,  together 
with  his  followers.  A  certain  archbishop  Arvieus,  of 
Rheiras,  is  siud  to  have  been  very  active  in  the  conver- 
sion of  these  Normans.  Still  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
mained heathen ;  the  occasional  conversions  were  mostly 
the  result  of  temporal  considerations,  and  the  converts 
not  uufrequently  returned  to  idolatry.  It  is  even  related 
of  RoUo  that  after  his  baptism  he  continued  to  worship 
lus  former  deities  along  with  the  true  God.  Under  the 
reign  of  his  son  the  Normans  had  already  become  fully 
identified  with  the  French,  having  even  adopted  the 
language  of  the  country.  Thu  contributed  naturally 
to  attach  them  more  to  the  religion  of  the  French ;  and 
it  u  said  that  their  count,  William,  went  so  far  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  Christianity  as  to  contemplate  retire- 
ment into  a  convent.  Fresh  arrivals  of  heathen  Nor- 
mans would  occasionally,  however,  stop  for  a  moment 
all  progress.  At  the  same  time  with  RoUo*s  invasion, 
another  army  of  the  Normans  had  landed  upon  the 
western  coasts  of  France,  and  established  itself  strongly 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire^  A  part  of  them  settled, 
in  921,  in  Brittany  and  around  Nantes.    See  France. 

The  invasions  of  the  Northmen  into  England  were  still 
more  numerous  and  important;  they  sought  at  an  early 
moment  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  that  country. 
The  first  invasion  we  find  recorded  took  place  in  787 ; 
after  795  they  became  quite  common.  Numerous  battles 
which  took  place  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Normans  in  832  and  838  show  that  the  latter  had  al- 
ready advanced  far  inland,  and  were  trying  to  establish 
themselves  permanently.  Here,  as  in  France,  we  find 
their  leaders  gradually  embradng  the  Christian  faith  in 
exchange  for  land  secured  to  them.  One  of  their  prin- 
cipal invasions  was  that  led  by  the  renowned  Ragnar 
Lodbrog.  After  a  long  strog^e  they  succeeded,  in  870, 
in  securing  the  whole  western  portion  of  England,  and 
from  thence  they  gradually  spread  into  other  parts  of 


the  country.    Finally,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Alfred, 
succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  by  which  the  Normaiis 
received  about  half  the  country,  on  the  condition  of 
their  kuig,  Gudruna,  submitting  tx)  baptism,  and  reoc^- 
nising  king  Alfred  as  his  suzerain.    The  English  chron- 
icles consider  Alfred  as  having  converted  the  Danes; 
yet  Northumberland  remained  still  heathen,  and  in 
other  parts  the  Norman  population  was  only  in  part 
Christian.     From  a  treaty  concluded  by  Edward,  Al- 
fred's successor,  with  the  subsequent  Danish  king,  God- 
run,  it  appears  however  that  Christianity  was  already 
the  state  religion  of  the  Danish  population  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century.    The  penalties 
imposed  on  such  as  fell  back  into  idolatry,  laws  for  the 
security  of  Church  property,  etc.,  prove  that  it  was 
legally  recognised.     We  sIm  find  Normans  holding 
high  offices  in  the  Church.     Fresh  invasions  of  the 
Normans  and  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  continued  during  the  10th  century'.      Their 
frontiers  were  gradually  extended,  and  finally,  in  1016, 
the  Dane  Canute  was  recognised  king  of  England. 
Once  on  the  throne,  he  sought  to  heal  the  dissensions 
existing  between  the  two  parties  by  his  mild  and  mod- 
erate administration.     He  issued  a  number  of  decrees 
concerning  ecclesiastical  subjects.     The  Christian  re- 
ligion was  alone  recognised,  but  needed  the  support  of 
the  government  in  order  successfully  to  renst  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heathen  Norman  emigrants:  thus,  in  1012, 
archbishop  iElfetnh  of  Canterbury,  having  been  made 
prisoner,  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Danes, 
who  were  incensed  at  the  zeal  he  had  displayed  f<ir 
their  conversion.     The  Norman  dynasty  founded  by 
Canute  was  of  short  duration ;  the  brother  of  the  last 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  thirty  years  after  Canute,  but  be 
never  fully  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Normans ;  and 
under  his  successor,  Harold  II,  the  French  Normans  in- 
vaded the  kingdom,  under  the  guidance  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  1066.     Thus  England  fell  again  nndcr 
Norman  rule ;  yet  the  conquerors  adopted  the  customs, 
laws,  and  language  of  the  conquered,  and  the  Norman 
element  exercised  no  marked  influence  (m  religioua  or 
ecclesiasdcal  matters.    See  Englakd. 

In  Ireland  the  Norman  invasions  commenced  about 
the  end  of  the  8th  century,  and  after  many  efforts  they 
succeeded  in  852  in  founding  there  a  kingdom,  of  which 
the  centre  was  at  Dublin,  bnt  which  did  not  stand  long. 
They  also  founded  less  important  settlements,  which 
they  had  much  trouble  in  defending  against  the  native 
inhabitants.  We  possess  but  little  information  con- 
cerning the  particulars  of  their  conversion,  but  most  of 
the  Norman  inhabitants  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been 
Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

Iceland  was  discovered  by  the  Northmen  in  860,  and 
settled  in  874.  In  876  or  877  Greenland  was  discovered, 
and  a  colony  was  planted  there  by  Eric  the  Red  in  983- 
985. 

It  is  from  the  latter  country  that,  according  to  Ice- 
landic sagas,  the  Northmen  went  out  and  discovered 
America  in  986,  touching  at  Newfoundland ;  and  that  ia 
1001  thirty-five  men  went  out  again  to  further  pursue 
the  discovery,  under  the  leadership  of  Leif,  son  of  Eric 
the  Red,  and  besides  visiting  Newfoundland,  they 
touched  at  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  coast  of  New  England.  At  the  last-named  land 
they  wintered,  and  returned  to  Greenland,  their  vesaels 
freighted  with  timber.  In  the  following  year  JjoTs 
brother  Thorwald  visited,  it  is  supposed.  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  R.  I.  In  1004  these  Northmen  explored  the  coast 
eastward,  but  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  and  lomt 
their  leader.  In  1005  they  returned  to  Greenland ;  but 
in  1007  Karlscfni,  a  rich  Icelander,  set  sail  for  the  Ne^iv 
England  coast— by  them  called  Vinltmd  (Vine-Land) — 
with  three  ships,  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  aonoe 
cattle,  and  passed  three  winters  on  the  New  England 
coast;  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  finally  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  country.     The  old  Icelandic  MSSw 
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make  viaits  to  Yinlaiid  or  to  liaik-Und  (Not«  SootU) 
io  1121, 1286^  and  1^7.  The  trathfalDeas  of  the  sagas 
is  insisted  upoa  by  Northern  schohurs^  because  Adam  of 
firemen,  almost  oontemporaiy  with  the  voyage  of  Thor- 
fioD,  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Danish  king  Est- 
rithson,  that  Vtnland  was  so  called  because  of  the  vines 
which  grew  mid  there.  The  latest  documentary  evi- 
dence, however,  is  the  Venetian  narrative  of  Nioolo 
Zeoo,  who  visited  Greenland  about  1890,  and  records 
that  be  met  with  fisbennen  theie  who  had  been  on  the 
American  coast.  (See  Anderson,  America  noi  ditoover^ 
ed  by  Co/iunAiM.) 

In  Rossia  the  Northmen  were  called  Varangians,  or 
sea>roverL  Rurik,  a  Northman,  occupied  Novgorod  in 
862,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns 
to  Russia  until  1598.  About  865  the  Varangians  ap- 
peared with  a  fleet  before  Constantinople,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  an  alliance  was  made  between  Vladimir  the  Oreat, 
who  adopted  Christianity,  and  the  Greek  emperor  (988) 
thst  the  incursiona  ceased.  Soon  afterwards  a  Varan- 
gian body-guaid  was  adopted  at  Conatantinople,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire  the 
Byzantine  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no  other 
hoosebold  troopsL  The  Codex  Flaieyentis  of  Iceland 
gives  the  number  of  the  Varangian  Ghiard  in  the  11th 
centuiy  at  800.  Among  the  antiquities  in  the  Museum 
of  Christiania  are  Byzantine  coins  of  842-867,  found  in 
pJouj^hing  the  fields  of  Aggerhuus,  in  Norway. 

The  invasions  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  dur- 
ing the  11th  century  are  of  no  special  interest,  from  an 
ecclesiastical  standpoint,  as  these  invaders  were  already 
Christians.  We  mutt  only  notice  that  by  their  recog- 
nition of  the  papal  supremacy  over  Naples  and  Sicily,  as 
abo  by  the  aid  they  gave  to  the  Roman  see  againat  the 
Roman -German  empire,  they  signally  contributed  to 
esublish  and  increase  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes. 
See  Maurer,  Bdcehnmg  dL  NonoegUcken  Stammee  a. 
CknstealAttm  (Munich,  1855,  1856,  2  vols.);  Palgrave, 
Tke  Hitionf  ofNormtmdg  ami  o/Engiimd  (Lond.  1851- 
1857, 2  vols.);  Depping,  Hiatoirt  dee  Expidiiions  MoHr 
timea  de»  Normaade  et  de  Uur  Etablu$ement  en  France 
ait  10»  Siick  (2d  ed.  1848,  2  vols.) ;  Wheaton,  History 
of  the  Norlkmen/rom  the  Earliett  Timet  to  the  Conquest 
o/EwgUmd  (Lond.  1881) ;  WoivasB,  Minder  om  de  Danshe 
Off  XorabSmkne  i  England,  Skotland,  og  Irland  (Copenh. 
1851) ;  Lappenberg,  GesdL  von  Engkmd  (Hamb.  1884- 
1837) ;  Hardwicfc,  Ck.  HisL  M.A,i^  103,  105, 106, 129- 
131 ;  Maman,  HisL  Lat.  Christianitg,  vol.  iu  and  iv  (see 
Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Hill,  EngL  Monastieimn,  p.  222-224, 
247,267;  Maclear, //««4  CArtsftoii  J/isf»of»  mi  tAe  Jf. i4 . 
pi  2-ia^l,  276, 277.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nomai,  or,  as  they  are  also  termed,  the  Parca  of 
the  Northern  mythology,  were  three  young  women,  by 
name  Urd,  Verdande,  and  Skuld,  i.  e.  Past,  Present,  and 
Fnture.  They  ait  hy  the  Urdar-weUs  under  the  world- 
tiee  YggdrasO,  and  there  determine  the  fate  both  of 
gods  and  men.  Every  day  they  draw  water  from  the 
spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  around  the 
wells  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  YggdraslI,  that  its  branches 
may  not  rot  and  wither  away.  Besides  these  three 
great  noms,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones,  both 
gwd  and  bad;  for,  says  the  praee  Edda,  when  a  man 
i»  bom  there  is  a  nom  to  determine  his  fate;  and  the 
same  anthority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of 
nen  in  the  world  are  attributable  to  the  different  dispo- 
sitiona  of  the  noma.  These  lesser  noms  corresponded 
to  the  jfom  of  daasie  mythology.  Women  who  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  prediction  or  magic  alao  bore  this 
Bamc-Cftosiden's  Cgdopadia,  s.v.    See  Norsb  My-^ 

THOLOOT. 

NoTOJentsi,  a  sect  pf  dissenters  from  the  Rnsso* 
Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  mar- 
riage, in  opposition  to  those  who  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy. 

Nonle,  RoBBRT,  an  Anglican  divine  who  flonrished 
io  Scotland  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  as 
pa«or  at  Dundee^  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  ia  noted  for 
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his  severity  against  Presbyterianism  and  all  advocates 
of  the  fiark.  He  was  at  one  time  recommended  for-the 
bishopric  as  successor  to  Falconer  (q.  v.),  but  this  scheme 
&iled.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Angus,  and  as  such  flourished  until  about  1750.  He 
found  much  opposition  in  his  diocese,  and  died  respected 
by  a  few,  but  hated  by  many.  See  Stephens,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  qf  Scotland,  iv,  203,  207,  22^224. 

Norrls,  Bd^Pirard,  a  divine  of  American  colonial 
days,  was  bora  in  England  about  1589,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1639.  In  the  mother  country  he  had  been  a 
teacher  and  minister  in  Gloucester;  in  the  colonies  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  pulpit  labors  In  1640  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  served  that  charge 
until  his  death,  April  10, 1659.  He  was  tolerant,  did 
not  join  in  the  persecution  of  Gorton  and  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  withstood  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1651-54; 
but  in  1658  he  wrote  in  favor  of  making  war  with  the 
Dutch.  He  published  in  London  in  1636  a  treatise  on 
Asking  for  Temporal  Blessings,  and  The  New  Gospel  not 
the  True  Gospel,  etc  (1638, 4to),  a  reply  to  John  Trask's 
True  Gospel  Vindicated  (Lond.  1636).  See  Drake,  Diet. 
ofAmer,  Biog.  p.  662. 

Norrifl,  Bdwin,  an  eminent  English  ethnological 
and  philological  writer,  was  bom  at  Taunton  Oct.  24, 
1795.  In  1814,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent  aa 
private  tutor  in  a  family,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
Alter  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  in  1826 
to  a  post  in  the  East  India  House,  from  which  he  re- 
tired with  a  pension  in  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 
In  the  same  year  his  extensive  knowledge  of  languagea 
led  to  his  election  as  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  an  office  which  involved  the  chief  share 
in  the  editorship  of  the  society^s  Transactions.  In  1847 
he  received- from  government  the  appointment  of  trans- 
lator to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  was  appointed  in  1856 
principal  secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  A 
short  time  before  he  had  been  made  editor  of  the  Eth^ 
nographical  Library,  undertaken  in  1858,  to  embrace 
accounts  of  voyages  to  savage  countries  and  other  con- 
tributions to  ethnographical  science.  The  last  edition 
of  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  appeared  with 
additions  under  his  superintendence  in  1855.  A  Gram^ 
mar  of  the  English  Limguage,  from  a  MS.  by  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Macbrair  in  the  British  Museum,  is  alao  *' edited 
with  additions  by  E.  Norris,"  and  a  Grammar  of  the 
Bomu  or  Kapuri  Language  (Lond.  1858,  8vo)  was  de- 
veloped by  him  from  a  series  of  dialogues  sent  home 
fh>m  Bomu  by  Richardson,  the  African  traveUer,  who 
died  before  his  return  to  England.  In  addition  to  these 
acknowledged  works,  Mr.  Norris  was  fluently  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  publications  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  the  Tahitian  and  other  languages,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Penny  Cydopcsdia,  the  Penny  Mag~ 
aeine,  and  other  works  of  large  circulation.  His  rep- 
utation is,  however,  chiefly  founded  on  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So* 
ciety.  In  one,  in  1845,  ''On  the  Kapur-di-(Mri  Rock 
Inscription,**  he  pointed  out  the  method  of  deciphering 
an  alphabet  which  was  previously  unknown,  and  the 
discovery  was  characterized  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  a 
paper  which  accompanied  that  of  Mr.  Norris,  as  ''an 
unexpected  and  interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  palsBography  and  ancient  history  of  India.**  A 
paper  "  On  the  Ast^rian  and  Babylonian  Weights,"  and 
anoljier  "On  the  Scythic  Version  of  the  Behistnn  In- 
scription," are  also  of  peculiar  value.  The  whole  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson^s  papers  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
sent  firom  Persia  and  published  in  the  society's  Trans" 
actions,  passed  through  Mr.  Norris's  hands  as  editor. 
The  chief  result,  however,  of  his  Oriental  studies  is  his 
Assyrian  Dictionary,  Three  volumes  of  this  work  were 
published  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872  respectively,  com- 
prising the  letters  Aleph  to  Nun.    Much  of  the  con- 
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tents  oftheae  volumes  has  no  doabt  become  antiqmited, 
and  many  of  the  tentative  meanings  assigned  to  words 
may  be  rejected  hereafter;  still  they  will  always  be  ac- 
knowledged to  contain  a  great  amount  of  useful  and 
trustworthy  informationf  showing  on  every  page  the 
vast  extent  of  Mr.  Norris's  reading;  while  those  who 
uae  his  work  cannot  but  admire  the  singular  candor 
and  modesty  with  which  he  places  before  his  fellow- 
students  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  The  works  hith- 
erto mentioned,  while  they  are  the  principal,  are  by  no 
means  the  sole  fruits  of  Mr.  Norris's  philological  labors. 
For  some  time  he  paid  eonsiderable  attention  to  the 
Celtic  dialects,  and  in  1859  published  in  two  volumes 
the  text  and  translation  of  three  Cornish  dramas,  con- 
stituting by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  relics 
of  Cornish  literature.  Of  other  publications,  we  may 
mention  A  Specimen  qf  the  Vox  Language  of  West 
Africa  (1851) : — A  Grammar  qf  the  Bortnt  or  Kanuri 
Language  (1853) ;  and  Dialogues,  and  a  Small  Portion 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  English,  A  rabic,  Haussa, 
and  Bomu  Languages  (1853).  A  disposition  naturally 
modest  and  retiring  impeded  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Norris's  merits  in  the  great  world  (his  only  honors  were 
a  foreign  membership  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
and  a  Bonn  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy) ; 
but  none  who  had^the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  or 
who  have  carefully  studied  any  of  his  works,  will  with- 
hold their  tribute  <to  such  a  rare  union  of  exceUences. 
Edwin  Norris  died  Dec  10, 1872.  See  English  Cgdop. 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer^  Authors,  s.  v. ; 
Predf,  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1873,  p.  885.     (J.  H.  W.) 

NorriB,  Henry  Handley,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  about  1771 ;  studied  at  Newcomb's  School, 
Hackney,  and  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  fi.A.  in  1797,  and  M:A.  in  1806.  He  sub- 
sequei^tly  became  perpetual  curate  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Hackney,  which  was  erected  into  the  district  rectorate 
of  South  Hackney  in  1831 ;  be  was  afterwards  made 
prebendary  of  liandaff  in  1819,  and  df  St.  Paul  iu  1825. 
He  died  in  1851.  His  chief  works  are,  A  Practical  Ex- 
position  of  the  Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the  Bible 
Society  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1814, 8vo):— ^4  respectful  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Bible  Society  (Lond.  1822, 
8vo);  a  vindication  of  it  was  published  in  1823.* — The 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Existing  Circumstances  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  ChrisHanity  among  the  Jews ; 
an  Historical  Inquiry  (Lond.  1825,  8vo)  i—The  Good 
Shepherd;  a  Sermon  on  John  a:,  11  (funeral  of  the  ven. 
archdeacon  Watson)  (Lond.  1839,  8vo). — Darling,  Cy- 
chp.  BibUog,  ii,  221 1.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Norxls,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  Platonic 
phUoeopher,  was  bom  at  CoUingboroe  Kingston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1657.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated,  and  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1680.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Plato,  and  trans- 
lated Robert  Waryng's  Effigies  amoris  into  English  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Picture  of  Love  Unveiled  (Lond. 
1 682, 12mo).  This  work  brought  him  into  relations  with 
Henry  More  (q.  v.),  the  most  eminent  Platonic  philos- 
opher of  England  at  that  time,  and  with  two  distin- 
guished women — lady  Masham  and  Mrs.  Astell;  but 
when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  tendency  of  Locke's 
philosophy  to  one  extreme  of  belief  provoked  a  conbt>- 
versy  which  travelled^heJength  and  breadth  of  Europe, 
he  was  found  with  the  opposite  party — followers  of  Des 
Cartes  and  Malebranche.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Newton  St.  Lo,  and  in  1691  was  transferred 
to  that  of  Bemerton,  near  Samm,  where  he  died  in  1711. 
Norris  was  a  fine  writer  f»r  strength  and  thought,  and 
his  sentiments  -are  commonly  just.  "  His  philosophical 
activity,"  says  TuUoch,  *'  only  oommenoed  with  the  ter- 
mination of  :the  Cambridge  movement.  He  carried  it 
forward  to  another  age,  but  he  did  not  himself  belong 
to  it.  Norris,  lindeed,  stands  by  himself  in  the  history 
of  English  philosophy,  the  sulttary  Platonist  of  the  Rev- 
olution flsra,  who  handed  on  the  torch  •f  idealism  into 


the  next  centurjc,  till  it  was  grasped  by  the  vigoroot 
and  graceful  hands  of  Berkeley.    It  may  be  difficult  to 
trace  any  direct  connection  between  the  author  of  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  and  the  author  of  The 
Theory  of  the  Ideal,  or  IntelUgent  World,    There  may 
have  been  no  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  DubHn 
idealist  to  the  idealist  of  Bemerton,  but  the  impulse  of 
thought  is  the  same ;  the  line  of  Platonic  speculation  runs 
forward  from  one  to  the  other.     Norris  has  completely 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  Berkeley  is  a  familiar  name  to 
every  student  of  philosophy.    But  Norris,  although  half 
forgotten,  is  really  as  striking  and  significant  a  figure  in 
the  history  of  English  philosophy.     He  was  an  idealist 
of  the  purest  type,  sustained  by  the  loftiest  inspiration.* 
(Rational  Thecdogy  and  Christian  Philosophy,  ii,  453, 
454).     His  principal  works  are.  An  Account  of  Reason 
and  Faith  in  Relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity 
(London,  1697,  8vo),  written  in  refutation  of  Toland's 
Christianity  not  Mysterious.    **  He  attempted  to  prove," 
says  Franck,  **  not  that  reason  deceives  us,  for  if  this 
were  so  there  would  be  no  longer  any  dbtincdon  be- 
tween trath  and  error,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient  ibr  us 
in  the  measure  we  possess,  not  being  so  extensive  as 
truth  4tself,  or  as  the  truths  we  need  to  know  for  our 
guidance  and  our  support,  and  that,  be«des  our  instinc- 
tive and  demonstrative  knowledge,  we  need  revelation. 
We  are  not  to  choose  between  reason  and  some  other 
power  contradicting  her  assertions,  but  only  to  examine 
whether  any  dogma  in  which  we  are  asked  to  believe 
is  a  revealed  dogma  or  not;  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  result  of  the  human  mind,  or  whether  there  are 
historical  proofs  that  it  emanated  from  a  divine  source, 
and  has  been  imparted  to  us  by  supernatural  means." 
Reason,  according  to  Norris,  is  simply  the  exact  measure 
of  trath ;  i.  e.  divine  reason,  which  differs  only  (Vom  hu- 
man reason  in  degree,  not  in  nature.     In  his  Essay  to- 
wards the  Theory  of  the  Ideal,  or  IntelUgffde  World 
(Lond.  1701-4,  2  vols.  8vo),  to  which  we  have  referred 
above  in  the  quotation  from  Tulloch,  Norris  gives  a 
complete  exposition  of  Malebranche's  system — the  the- 
ory that  we  perceive  all  things  in  God,  whoae  thoughts, 
to  use  such  a  term,  are  our  ideal  forms— which  he  greatly 
admired,  and  he  refutes  with  great  power  the  assertions 
of  Locke  and  of  the  sensualists.     Besides  the  above,  he 
wrote  Hierodes  upon  the  Golden  Verses  of  the  Pythagth' 
ream  (Oxf.  1682,  8vo): — An  Idea  of  Happiness  (Lond. 
1683,  4to):  —  A    Carnival  of  Knaves,  or  Whiggism 
phitUy  Displayed  and  Burlesqued  (ibid.  1688,  4to) : — 
Tractatus   adversus   reprobationis   absolute   decretum 
(ibid.  1688,  4to): — Poems  and  Discourses  oaxuionaOy 
written  (ibid.  1684, 8vo) :— i4  Collection  of  Misceilanies, 
consisting  qf  Poems,  Essays,  Discourses,  and  Letters 
(Oxf.  1687, 8vo ;  5th  ed.  Lond.  1716, 8vo)  .—The  Theory 
and  Regulation  of  Love,  a  Moral  Essay,  in  two  Paris; 
to  which  are  added  Letters,  Philosophical  and  Moral,  6f- 
iween  the  Author  and  Dr,  Henry  More  (Oxf.  1688, 8vo) : 
— Reason  and  Religion,  or  the  Grounds  and  Measures  of 
Devotion  considered  from  the  Nature  of  God  and  the 
Nature  of  Man  (Lond.  1689, 8vo)  '.—Upon  the  Condud 
of  Human  Lift  with  Reference  to  the  Study  ofljeanisg 
and  Knowlet^  (ibid.  1690-91, 8vo)  >-^hristian  Blessed^ 
ness  (ibid.  1690, 8vo) ;  in  1691  he  wrote  a  defence  of  this 
work,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  Separatists: — 
Practical  Discourses  upon  severed  Divine  Sulyects  (ibid. 
1691-98,  4  vols.  8vo;  often  reprinted)  i—Two  Treatiset 
concerning  the  Divine  Light  (ibid.  1692,  8vo) ;  directed 
against  the  Quakers: — Spiritual  Counsel,  or  the  Fo» 
therms  Advice  to  his  Children  (ibid.  1694, 8vo)^— L««er» 
concerning  the  Love  of  God  (ibid.  1695, 1705,  8vo) :— .4 
Philosophical  Discourse  concerning  the  Natural  Inmor^ 
tality  of  the  Soul  (ibid.  1708,  8vo) ;  Dodwell  wrote  an 
answer  to  this  work  at  the  close  of  his  Natural  Mortal- 
ity of  the  Human  Soul  (1708),  and  pretends  to  prove  bi« 
position  by  texts  of  Scripture :  —  Treatise  eoncerm^ 
Christian  Prudence  (ibid.  1710,  8vo) : — TWaftje  ooHLtfH  • 
ing  Humility  (ibid.  1710, 8vo).    See  Biogrophia  BrdoM* 
nioa,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  General  Biog.  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Franck, 
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DieL,  des  ademsei  philasophiqueB,  voL  iv;  Darling,  Cifcl. 
BibUog,  ii,  2»1;  Lewes  Hiat.  ofPkUos,  vol  ii;  Ueber- 
weg,  ffUL  ofPkUot.  ii,  89, 866;  Tnlloch,  R(tt,  TheoL  in 
ij^iamd  m  Uie  17 ih  Century,  ii,  227,  448,  4.52  sq. ;  Mid- 
dletoo,  Life,  i,  19,  64,  73, 176,  874,  878,  481 ;  ii,  71, 170, 
2:28,  242;  HagenlMch,  Hiti,  of  Dodrinet,  ii,  183,  198, 
225,247.     (J.H.W.) 

ITonlfl.  John  (2),  an  English  philanthropist  to 
whoQi  Cambridge  University  is  greatly  indebted,  was 
bum  at  Norfolk  in  1734.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1777,  at  Lon- 
don. He  was  of  a  peculiarly  serious  turn  of  mind,  fond 
of  inquiry  into  religious  subjects,  of  very  strong  sense 
tnd  extensive  learning,  a  lover  of  Justice,  of  great  hu- 
manity, and  ever  extending  his  bounty  to  distressed 
objects:  but  he  wan  of  a  reserved  disposition,  so  that  he 
seldom  ooociliated  the  affections,  except  of  those  who 
mist  intimately  knew  him ;  an(^  though  respected  by 
all,  there  were  few  who  felt  themselves  cheerful  in  his 
society.  His  regard  for  religion  strongly  testified  itself 
in  his  will,  whereby,  among  a  number  of  charitable  leg- 
acies to  a  large  amount,  he  left  an  estate  of  £190  per 
siinum  fiMT  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  with  a  salary  of  £120  per  year  to  the  pro- 
fr«or,  besides  other  advantages  for  lectures  on  religious 
subjects.  Upon  his  death  this,  with  other  trusts,  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  was  called  the  Norrisian 
Professorship,  the  inestimable  value  of  which  establish- 
ment has  beien  proved  by  the  lectures  published  by  Dr. 
Hey,  and  numerous  disputations  upon  religious  subjects 
printed  at  the  Cambridge  press,  under  the  title  of  Nor- 
naan  Prize  Essays.  Mr.  Norris's  estate,  worth  about 
£1000  ptf  annum,  descended  to  his  daughter. 

Nonlf^  John  (8),  an  American  philanthropist,  cme 
of  the  foundeiB  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Ando- 
ver,  was  bom  about  1751,  and  was  (at  many  years  a  re- 
si^ectable  noerchant  in  Salem,  Mass.  March  21, 1806, 
he  gave  #10,000  towards  establishing  the  institution  at 
AudoTer.  This  was  a  day  of  uneqtudled  munificence, 
fur  on  the  same  day  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bartlet,  mer- 
chants of  Newbury  port,  gave  towards  the  same  object, 
the  former  $10,000  and  the  latter  $20,000.  Mr.  Norris 
lired  to  see  the  seminary  opened  on  Sept.  28.  He  died 
l>ec;  22, 1808.  His  widow,  Mary  Norris,  died  at  Salem 
in  1811,  bequeathing  $80,000  to  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Andover,  and  the  same  sum  to  trustees  iat  the 
benefit  of  foreign  missions  to  the  heathen.  In  such  es- 
teem was  Mr.  Norris  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  he 
was  for  several  years  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
Massaehnsetta.  Obtaining^  through  the  divine  blessing 
upon  bis  industry,  an  ample  fortune,  he  considered  him- 
»<nlf  as  the  steward  of  God,  and  his  abundant  liberality 
flowed  in  various  channds.  Extreme  self- diffidence 
prevented  him  from  making  a  public  profession  of  re- 
ligion; yet  his  house  was  a  house  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  murning  and  evening  sacrifice  ascended  to  the  mer- 
cy-seat; and  he  once  said  in  a  solemn  manner, "  I  would 
Doi  relinquisb  my  hope  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  for  a 
thousand  worlds.** — ^Allen,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Honmaii,  LAURfcrnus,  a  learned  Swedish  prelate, 
was  bom  April  24,  1661,  in  Strengnaes.  After  having 
fmiicMl  m  sevenl  nniversities  of  Germany  and  Holland, 
be  became  in  1680  secretary  of  the  count  de  La  (rardie ; 
in  1681  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Upasla,  and  was  called  in  1688  to  teach  them  in  the 
Univcnity  of  Lond.  In  1684  be  retaraed  to  Upsala, 
where  be  occupied  suocesrively  the  chairs  of  metaphys- 
ica,  the  Greek  language,  and  theology.  He  afterwards 
tmvelled  over  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  was  ap- 
pointed conservator  of  the  library  of  Upsala,  inspector 
vf  the  ehmiehes  of  that  city,  and  in  1703  bishop  of 
iiochenbarg.  He  was  josUy  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mcwt  akilfid  philologists  of  Sweden.  He  died  May  21, 
iJOSw  We  have  of  his  works,  De  HeUeniamo  Judaico 
(HtockfaofaD,  1685) : — De  origine  coUegU  dectorum  Jm^ 
perU  Germamei  (ibid.  1686)  i-^De  Swrate  (ibid.  1686)  : 
-^Dt  emmrt  Romano  (ibid.  1686)  i-^De  origine  Gotho- 


rum  (ibid.  1687): — De  Fcedere  Amphictyonieo  (ibid. 
1688): — De  saeerdotio  Romano  Pompiliano  (Upsala, 
1688) :— Z>«  Scipione  Afriamo  (ibid.  1688)  i—De  A  Icibi-^ 
ade  democratieo  (ibid.  1688): — De  $enatu  AreopagiHco 
(ibid.  1689)  i^De  cruce  veterumQbid.  1692)  :—De  caugia 
deficientis  tuada  Romana  (ibid.  1702) : — De  typographia 
(Hamburg,  1740,  8vo) ;  reprinted  in  the  Monummta 
typographuxt  of  Wolf: — several  other  dissertations  col- 
lected with  his  funeral  orations  (Stockholm,  1788,  4to). 
Norrman  also  edited  the  SckoHa  rhetorica  of  Phoe- 
bammon ;  the  Dejiguria  aenUnHm  et  elocuHonia  of  Alex- 
ander ;  the  Diaotmraes  and  Lettera  of  the  monk  Theod- 
ulus;  two  Diacouraea  of  Aristides,  etc.  See  Pipping, 
MemoritB  theologorum;  Memoria  virorum  in  Suecia 
eruditiaaimorum  (Leips.  1781) ;  Nonrelius,  Vita  Norr" 
mown  (Stockholm,  1788). — Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  GhU' 
rale,  xxxviii,  270. 

None  Mythology.  1.  The  religion  which  was 
cherished  by  the  Norsemen  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  these  countries, 
was  the  so-called  A  aa-faUlu  It  took  its  name  from  the 
asas,  as  the  gods  were  called,  which  it  presented  as  ob- 
jects to  whom  man  owed  reverence  and  worship.  In 
its  most  original  form  this  asa-faith  was  common  to  all 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  it  spread  itself  geographically 
over  England,  the  most  of  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Icelknd. 
It  must  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  ancient  east- 
em  homesteads  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  nations  before 
they  divided  into  two  groups — the  southern,  or  Ger- 
manic, and  the  porthera,  or  Gothic.  Hence  we  might 
in  one  sense  speak  of  a  Teutonic  mythology.  This 
would  be  the  mythology  of  the  Teutonic  people,  as  it 
was  known  to  them,  say  four  or  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  while  they  all  lived  together  in  the  East, 
without  any  of  the  peculiar  features  that  have  been 
added  later  by  any  of  the  several  branches  of  thst  race. 
But  from  that  time  we  have  no  Teutonic  literature  or 
history.  In  another  and  more  limited  sense  we  must 
recognise  a  distinct  German,  a  distinct  English,  and  a 
distinct  Northern  mythology,  and  we  must  even  dhiw  a 
distinction  between  the  mythological  systems  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  How  this  Teutonic  my- 
thology developed,  and  what  characteristic  forms  it  as- 
sumed'in  Germany,  England,  Denmark,  etc,  we  cannot 
know  accurately,  for  time  has  left  us  but  scatter^  frag- 
ments of  the  system  of  cosmogony  and  theogony  which 
these  nations  reared.  The  different  branches  of  Teu- 
tonic mythology  died  and  disappeared  as  Christianity 
gradually  made  its  way,  first  in  France,  about  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  then  in  England, 
one  or  two  hundred  years  later;  still  later  in  Germany, 
where  the  Saxons,  Christianized  by  Charlemagne  about 
the  year  800  after  Christ,  were  the  last  heathen  people. 
In  Norwsy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  the  asa-faith 
flourished  longer  and  more  independently  than  else- 
where, and  had  more  fovorable  opportunities  for  com- 
pleting its  development.  The  pagan  religion  flourished 
in  the  north  of  Europe  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  Christianity 
was  not  completely  introduced  into  Iceland  before  the 
year  1000;  in  Denmark  and  Norway  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later,  while  in  Sweden,  pagsnism  was  not 
completely  rooted  out  before  the  year  1150.  In  all  of 
these  countries,  excepting  Iceland,  the  overthrow  of  hea- 
thenism was  more  or  less  abrupt  and  violent.  The 
eradication  of  the  heathen  religion  was  so  complete  that 
it  was  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  the  asa-faith  in  its 
Norse  form  is  well  known.  We  call  it  Norae,  because  it 
is  preserved  for  us  by  the  Norsemen,  who  emigrated 
from  Norway  and  settled  Iceland.  In  the  Icelandic  lit- 
erature we  have  a  complete  record  of  it.  The  introdue- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  Iceland  was  attended  by  no  vio- 
lence. While  in  the  other  countries  mentioned  above 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  prevailed,  and  the 
people  were  compelled  by  their  mlers  to  accept  the 
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gospel  of  Christ,  the  loelanden  enjojed  ciril  liberty, 
had  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  accepted  the 
new  religion  by  the  vote  of  their  representatives  in  the 
AUhioff,  or  Parliament,  which  convened  at  ThingvoUs 
in  the  summer  of  1000 ;  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
account  for  all  the  heathen  and  vernacular  literature 
that  was  put  into  writing  and  preserved  for  us  by  that 
remarkable  people,  who  inhabited  the  island  of  the  icy 
sea*  In  studying  the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  we 
have  for  our  guidance  not  only  a  large  ooUection  of 
rkaptodieSf  or  religious  lajrs,  composed  in  heathen  times 
(before  the  year  1000),  but  also  a  complete  ^stem  of 
tkeogomf  and  cotmogomf,  written  down,  it  is  true,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  still  abounding  in 
*  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  without  any 
intermixture  of  Christian  ideas, 

2.  The  rdigiout  layt  or  rhaptodiea  are  found  chiefly 
in  a  collection  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^  EUkr^" 
or  **8€Bmund'8  Edda^  This  work  was  evidently  col- 
lected from  the  mouths  of  the  people  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Homer's  Hiad,  and  there  exists  a  similar  unoei^ 
tainty  as  to  the  person  who  reduced  it  to  writing.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  songs  of  this  Elder 
Edda  were  collected  by  Semund  Frode  (the  Wise),  who 
was  bom  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1056,  and  died  in  1188 ; 
bat  all  the  most  eminent  Icelandic  scholars  now  agree 
that  the  book  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  year  1240.  In  the  Elder  Edda  there  are  thirty-nine 
poems ;  (iiese  are  in  no  special  connection  one  with  the 
other,  but  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1,  purely 
mythological  poems;  2,  mythological  didactic  poems; 
8,  my  thologicii  historical  poems.  The  Elder  Edda  pre- 
sents the  Norse  cosmogony,  the  doctrines  of  the  Odinic 
mythology,  and  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  gods;  but  it 
also  contains  a  cycle  of  poems  on  the  demigods,  and 
mystical  heroes  and  heroines  of  prehistoric  times.  It 
gives  us  as  complete  a  view  of  the  Norsemen's  mytholog- 
ical world  as  Homer  and  Hesiod  give  us  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  but  it  gives  it  to  us,  not  as  Homer  does, 
worked  up  into  one  great  poem,  but  rather  as  the  rhap- 
sodists  of  Greece  presented  to  Homer's  hands  the  mate- 
rials for  that  great  poem  in  the  various  hymns  and  bal- 
lads of  the  faU  of  Troy,  which  they  sung  idl  over  Greece. 
Norseland  never  had  a  Homer  to  mould  all  these  poems 
into  one  lordly  epic ;  but  the  poems  of  the  Elder  Edda 
show  us  what  the  myths  of  Greece  would  have  been 
without  a  Homer. 

The  eysiem  oftkeogony  and  coemogonif  is  found  in  the 
so-called  Younger  Edda,  or  as  it  is  also  called,  Snorre^s 
Edda,  a  work  that  was  written  by  Iceland's  great  his- 
torian, Snorre  Sturleson,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1178, 
and  died  in  the  year  1241.  The  Younger  Edda  is  mostly 
prose,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  commentary 
upon  the  Elder  Edda.  Both  the  Eddas  complement 
each  other,  and  a  careful  study  of  both  is  necessary  for 
the  scholar  who  desires  to  understand  fully  the  religion 
of  our  Northern  ancestors  in  the  heathen  period.  The 
Younger  Edda  consists  of  two  parts:  Gylfaginning  (the 
deluding  of  Gylfe)  and  Braganedur,  or  Skaldskaparm&l 
(the  conversations  of  Brage,  the  god  of  poetry,  or  the 
treatise  on  poetry).  Gylfaginning  tells  how  the  Swed- 
ish king  Gylfe  makes  a  joura^  to  Asgard,  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  where  Odin  instructs  him  in  the  old  faith, 
and  gradually  unfolds  to  him  the  myths  of  the  Norse- 
men. The  Younger  Edda  is  a  prose  synopsis  of  the 
whole  asa-faith,  with  here  and  there  a  quotation  from 
the  Elder  Edda,  by  way  of  proof  and  elucidation.  It 
shows  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  talent  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  and  is  the  most  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible presentation  of  Norse  mythology  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  those  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  Norse 
heathen  futh :  In  the  banning  there  were  two  worlds. 
Far  to  the  north  was  Niflhcim  (the  nebulous  world), 
which  was  cold  and  dark,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  w^ 
the  well  Hveigelmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidhogg  dwells. 
Far  to  the  south  was  Muspelheim  (the  fire  world),  which 


was  bright  and  flaming,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  intense' 
light  and  burning  heat  sat  Surt,  guarding  iu  bordexs 
with  a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand.  Between  these  two 
worlds  was  Ginnunga-gap  (the  yawning  abyss),  which 
was  as  calm  as  wind-still  air.  From  the  well  Hvergel- 
mer  flowed  twelve  ice-cold  streams,  the  rivers  £Uvog& 
When  these  rivers  had  flowed  far  into  Ginnanga-gap» 
the  venom  which  flowed  with  them  hardened  and  be- 
came ice ;  and  when  the  ice  stood  still,  the  vapor  arising 
from  the  venom  gathered  over  it  and  fttne  to  rime ;  and 
in  this  manner  were  formed  in  the  yawning  gap  many 
layers  of  congealed  vapor.  That  part  of  Ginnunga-gap 
that  lay  towards  the  north  was  thus  filled  with  thick  and 
heavy  ice  and  rime,  and  everywhere  within  were  fo^ 
and  gusts.  But  the  south  side  of  Ginnunga-gap  was 
lighted  by  sparks  that  flew  out  of  Muspelheim.  Thus 
while  freezing  cold  and  gathering  gloom  proceeded  from 
Niflheim,  that  part  of  Ginnunga-gap  which  looked  to- 
wards Muspelheim  was  hot  and  bright :  and  when  the 
heated  blasts  met  the  frozen  vapor,  it  melted  into  drops, 
and  by  the  might  of  him  (the  supreme  (}od)  vho  tent  the 
heat,  these  drops  quickened  into  life,  and  were  shaped 
into  the  likeness  of  a  man.  His  name  was  Ymer :  he 
was  a  giant,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a  race  of  frost 
g^nts  and  mountain  giants.  Together  with  the  giant 
Ymer,  there  also  sprang  into  being  a  cow  named  Aud- 
humbla,  by  whose  milk  Tmer  was  nourished.  This  cow 
licked  rime-stones,  which  were  salt;  and  the  first  day 
that  she  licked  the  stones  there  came  at  evening  out  of 
the  stones  a  man's  hair,  the  second  day  a  man's  head, 
and  the  third  day  the  whole  man  was  there.  His  name 
was  Bure.  He  was  fair  of  face,  great  and  mighty.  He 
begat  a  son,  by  name  Bor.  Bor  took  for  his  wife  a 
woman  whose  name  was  Bestla,  a  daughter  of  the  giant 
Bolthom,  and  they  had  three  sons :  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ye. 
Odin  became  the  father  of  the  bright  and  fair  asas,  the 
rulers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  is,  says  the  Yomngtr 
Edda,  the  greatest  and  lordliest  of  all  the  gods.  Odin, 
Vile,  and  Ye  slew  the  giant  Ymer;  and  when  he  fell,  so 
much  blood  flowed  out  of  his  wounds  that  in  it  was 
drowned  all  the  race  of  giants  save  one,  who  with  his 
wife  escaped  in  a  skifT,  and  from  him  descended  new 
races  of  giants.  The  sons  of  Bor  dragged  the  body  of 
Ymer  into  the  middle  of  Ginnnnga-gap,  and  of  it  they 
formed  the  earth.  Of  his  blood  they  made  the  ocean ; 
of  his  flesh,  the  land ;  of  his  bones,  the  moontains ;  of 
his  hair,  the  forests ;  and  of  his  teeth  and  Jaws,  together 
with  some  bits  of  broken  bones,  they  made  the  stones 
and  pebbles.  Of  his  skull  they  formed  the  vaulted 
heavens,  which  they  placed  far  above  the  earth,  and 
decorated  with  red-hot  flakes  from  Muspelheim  to  light 
up  the  worid ;  but  his  brains  they  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  made  of  them  the  melancholy  clouds.  Bound  about 
the  disk  of  the  earth  they  let  the  deep  ocean  flow,  the 
outward  shores  of  which  were  assigned  as  dwellings  of 
the  giants,  and  were  called  Jotnnheim  and  Utgard.  As 
a  protection  against  the  giants,  the  creative  powers 
made  of  Ymer's  eyebrows  a  bulwark,  called  Midgard, 
round  about  the  earth ;  but  firom  heaven  to  earth  the 
sons  of  Bor  made  the  bridge  called  Bifroet  (the  middle 
yard),  which  we  now  recognise  as  the  rainbow. 

The  dark  and  gloomy  Night,  who  was  the  oflspring 
of  giants,  married  the  asa-eon  Delling  (day-break),  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  Day,  who  was  light  and 
fair  like  his  father.  Odin  gave  Night  and  Day  two 
horses  and  two  cars,  and  set  them  up  in  the  heavens, 
that  they  might  drive  successively  one  after  the  other, 
each  in  twenty -four  bonis*  time,  round  the  workL 
Night  rides  first  with  her  steed  Rimfaxe  (rime-mane), 
that  every  morning,  as  he  ends  his  oourse,  bedews  the 
earth  with  the  foam  of  his  bit  Day  foUowa  after  with 
his  steed  Skinfaxe  (shining-mane),  and  all  the  sky  and 
earth  glisten  from  the  light  of  hu  mane. 

The  asas  formed  the  son  and  moon  of  sparks  from 
Muspelheim,  and  made  the  children  of  MnndiUare  drive 
the  chariots  of  these  two  grand  luminaries  athwart  the 
sky.  The  daughter,  whoae  name  is  Sol  (sun),  drives  the 
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chariot  of  the  son ;  and  the  son,  whose  name  ib  Mane 
(mooo),  drives  the  chariot  of  the  moon.  Hence  it  is 
that  aun  ia  feminine  and  moon  masculme  in  the  North- 
Earopean  languages.  Sol  and  Mane  speed  away  very 
rapidly,  for  two  giants,  the  one  named  Skol  and  the 
other  Hate,  both  disguised  as  wolves,  pnrsue  them  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  them ;  and  these  giants  will  at 
length  overtake  the  sun  and  moon,  and  accomplish  their 
gre«dy  purpose. 

Dwarfs  were  bred  in  the  mould  of  the  earth.  Just  as 
worms  in  a  dead  body,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Edda^ 
they  were  quickened  as  maggots  in  the  flesh  of  Ymer. 
By  the  command  of  the  gods,  they  got  the  form  and  un- 
derstanding of  men;  but  their  abode  was  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  xocksL  Four  dwarfs — Austre  (East),  Vestre 
(West),  Noidre  (North),  and  Sudre  (South)— were  ap- 
pointed by  the  gods  to  bear. up  the  sky.  Of  the  race 
of  dwarfs,  Modsogner  and  Dunn  are  the  chief  ones. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  heavens  sits  the 
giant  Hnesvelger  (corpse-swallower),  in  the  guise  of  an 
eagle.    The  strokes  of  bis  wings  produce  the  winds  and 


There  were  not  yet  any  human  beings  upon  the 
earth :  when  the  sons  of  Bor — Odin,  Hcsner  (Vile),  and 
Lnder  (Ve) — ^were  walking  along  the  sea-beach,  they 
found  two  trees,  and  made  of  them  the  first  human  pair, 
man  and  woman.  Odin  gave  them  life  and  spirit; 
Hoener  endowed  them  with  reason  ,and  the  power  of 
motion;  and  Loder  gave  them  blood,  hearing,  vision, 
and  a  fair  complexion.  The  man  t  hey  called  Ask  (ash), 
and  the  woman  Embla  (elm).  The  newly  created  pair 
received  from  the  gods  Midgard  as  their  abode,  and 
from  Ask  and  Embla  are  descended  the  whole  human 
family. 

The  gods  dwell  in  Asgard.  In  its  midst  are  the 
plains  of  Ida  (Idavolls),  the  assembling -place  of  the 
gods,  and  Odin's  high-seat,  Hlidskjalf,  whence  he  looks 
oat  upon  all  the  worlds.  But  above  the  heaven  of  the 
aaas  are  still  higher  heavens,  and  in  the  highest  of 
clMse  stands  the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall  Gimle, 
w^hich  is  brighter  than  the  sun. 

The  gods  to  whom  divine  honors  must  be  rendered 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  their  names  are  Odin,  Thor, 
Balder,  Ty,  Brage,  Heimdal,  Hod,  Vidar,  Yale,  UU,  For- 
sece,  Loke.  In  this  list  NJord  and  Frey  are  not  men- 
tioned, for  they  originally  belonged  to  another  class  of 
gods  called  vans,  or  sea-gods,  and  were  received  among 
the  asas  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  in  which  Njord  was  given 
as  a.  hostage,  and  Frey  is  his  son. 

Of  goddesses,  we  find  the  number  twenty-six,  and 
Tlngolf  is  their  halL  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
oa«s  are  Frigg,  Freyja  (a  vana  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Njoffd),  Sif,  Nanna,  Idun,  Saga  and  Sigyn. 

OdIn*s  hall  is  the  great  Valhall ;  spears  support  its 
oefling;  it  is  roofed  with  shields,  and  coats  of  mail  adorn 
its  benches.  Thither  and  to  ^golf  Odin  invites  all 
men  wounded  by  arms  or  fallen  in  battle.  For  this 
reason  he  is  called  Valfather  (father  of  the  slain),  and 
his  invited  gaests  are  called  einfaeijes.  The  latter  are 
waited  upon  by  valkyries  (maids  of  slaughter). 

The  dwelling  of  Thor  is  Thrudvang,  or  Thrudheim. 
His  hsD  is  the  immense  Bilskimer.  Ull,  Thor's  son, 
Uvea  in  TdaL  Balder  lives  in  Breidablik,  where  noth- 
impnre  is  found.  NJord  dwells  in  Noatun,  by  the 
Heinidal  inhabits  Himinbjorg,  which  stands  where 
tike  bvidge  Kfirost  approaches  heaven.  Forsete  has  Glit- 
oer  fbv  his  dwelling,  whose  roof  of  silver  rests  on  columns 
of  gold.  The  chief  goddess,  Frigg,  wife  of  Odin,  has 
her  dweOing- place  in  Fensal ;  and  Freyja,  the  goddess 
of  lowe,  dwdls  in  Folkvang,  and  her  haU  is  Sessrymner. 
Sagm  dweUs  in  the  great  Sokvabek,  under  the  cool 
wawea;  there  she  drinks  with  Odin  every  day  from 


The  Noise  mythology  presents  nine  worids :  Muspel- 
Asiheim,  Ljosalfaheim,  Yanaheim,  Mannabeiro, 
JocisBsheim,  Svartalfaheim,  Hdheim,  and  Niflheim.  The 
highest  is  Mospelheim  (the  fire  world),  the  realm  of 


Surt,  and  in  its  highest  regions  Gimle  is  situated.  The 
lowest  is  Niflheim  (the  mist  world),  the  realm  of  cold 
and  darkness,  and  in  its  midst  is  the  fountain  Hver- 
gelmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidhogg  dwells.  Between 
the  two  is  Mannaheim  (the  home  of  man)  or  Midgard, 
the  round  disk  of  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  great 
ocean.  Ask  and  Embla  got  this  for  a  dwelling-place. 
Far  above  Mannaheim  is  Asaheim  (the  world  of  the 
gods),  forming  a  vault  above  the  earth.  Here  we  find 
Idavolls  and  Hlidskjalf.  Beyond  the  ocean  is  Jotun- 
heim  (the  world  of  giants).  This  world  is  separated 
from  Asaheim  by  the  river  Ifing,  which  never  freezes 
over.  Nearest  above  the  earth  is  Ljosalfaheim* (the 
world  of  the  light  elves),  and  between  it  and  Asaheim 
is  Yanaheim  (the  home  of  the  vans,  or  sea -deities). 
Proceeding  downward  from  the  earth,  we  come  first  to 
Svartalfaheim  (world  of  the  dark  elves) ;  next  to  Hel- 
heim  (the  world  of  the  dead,  hell) ;  and  finally,  as  before 
stated,  to  Niflheim.  From  Mannaheim  to  Helbeim  the 
road  leads  down  by  the  north  through  Jotunheim  over 
the  stream  Gjoll,  the  bridge  over  which  river  (the  Gjoll 
bridge)  is  roofed  with  shining  gold. 

The  ash  Yggdrasil  is  the  holiest  of  all  trees ;  its  ever- 
green boughs  embrace  the  whole  world.  Tggdrasil 
springs  ftom  three  roots.  One  root  is  in  Hvergelmer, 
in  Niflheim,  and  the  bark  of  this  root  is  gnawed  by  the 
dragon  Nidhogg,  and  all  his  reptile  brood.  The  second 
root  is  in  Jotunheim,  over  the  well  of  the  wise  giant, 
Mimer.  In  this  well  lies  concealed  Odin's  eye,  which 
he  gave  in  pawn  for  a  drink  from  the  fountain,  and  every 
morning  Mimer  drinks  from  his  glittering  horn  the 
mead  that  flows  over  Odin's  pawn.  The  third  root  of 
Yggdrasil  is  among  the  asas  in  heaven;  and  beneath 
this  root  is  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd.  Here  dwell 
the  three  norns,  or  fates :  Urd  (the  Past),  Yerdande  (the 
Present),  and  Skuld  (the  Future).  They  nurse  the  tree 
Yggdrasil  by  sprinkling  it  every  morning  with  the  pure 
water  of  Urd's  fountain.  These  norns  preside  over  the 
births  and  determine  the  destinies  of  men.  Their  mes- 
sengers (both  good  ones  and  bad  ones),  accompany  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  are  the  authors  of 
men's  fortunes  and  misfortunes.  Nothing  can  chanffe 
the  fiat  of  the  norm,  Urd  and  Yerdande  weave  the  web 
of  man's  life,  and  stretch  it  fVom  east  to  west,  and  Skuld 
tears  it  to  pieces. 

In  the  topmost  bough  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil  sits  an 
eagle  that  is  very  knowing,  and  between  the  eagle's 
eyes  sits  a  hawk,  by  name  Yedfolner.  A  squirrel, 
whose  name  is  Ratatosk,  runs  up  and  down  the  tree, 
seeking  to  cause  strife  between  the  eagle  and  the  ser- 
pent Nidhogg.  Four  stags  leap  about  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  feed  on  its  buds.  Their 
names  are  Dun,  Dvalin,  Duneyr,  and  Durathror.  But 
there  are  so  many  serpents  with  Nidhogg  in  the  foun- 
tain Hvergelmer  that  no  tongue  can  count  them.  The 
dew  that  ftdls  from  Yggdrasil  upon  the  earth  men  call 
honey-dew,  and  it  is  the  food  of  bees.  Finally,  two 
swans  swim  in  Urd's  fountain,  and  are  the  parents  of 
the  race  of  swans.  Thus  all  tribes  of  nature  partake 
of  this  universal  tree. 

Odin  (or  Allfather)  is  the  highest  and  oldest  of  the 
gods,  or  asas,  and  from  him  the  race  of  asas  is  descend- 
ed. His  hall  is  the  famous  Yalhall,  to  which  he  in- 
vites all  men  bitten  by  weapons  or  fallen  in  battle. 
The  daily  amusement  of  his  invited  guests  is  to  ride 
out  every  morning  to  fight  and  slay  each  other,  but  in 
the  evening  they  quicken  again  into  life  and  ride  home 
to  Yalhall,  where  they  are  nourished  by  the  flesh  of  the 
boar  SsBbrimner,  and  where  valkyries  (maids  who  pick 
up  those  fallen  in  the  battle-field)  wait  upon  them  with 
bowls  flowing  with  mead.  By  the  side  of  Odin  stand 
two  wolves,  Gere  and  Freke ;  on  his  shoulders  are  perch- 
ed two  ravens,  Hugin  (reflection)  and  Munin  (memory), 
who  every  day  fly  out  and  bring  back  to  their  master 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  rides  a 
gray  eight-footed  horse,  by  name  Sleipner.  Odin  has 
a  famous  ring  called  Dranpner,  which  was  made  for 
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him  by  skilful  dwarfs,  and  as  he  speeds  forth  to  the 
field  of  baule  he  wean  a  golden  helmet  and  resplendent 
armor.  His  names  are  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
for  the  various  peoples  among  whom  he  came  never 
called  him  by  Uie  same  name.  Odin  is  the  god  of 
poetry,  the  associate  of  Saga  (history),  and  the  invent- 
or of  runes  (the  Norse  alphabet).  His  name  comes 
down  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
Wednesday  (Odin's-day). 

Next  to  Odin  is  Tkor.  He  is  a  son  of  Odin  and 
Odin's  wife  Jord  (Earth).  He  is  the  strongest  of  the 
gods;  his  dwelling  is  Thrudvang,  as  before  stated,  and 
his  hall  the  magnificent  Bilskimer.  All  thralls  come 
to  him  after  death.  Thor  rides  in  a  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  two  goats,  named  Tanngujost  and  Tanngris- 
ner;  hence  he  is  called  Oku-Thor  fchariot-Thor).  He 
is  also  called  Hhride,  or  the  bellowing  thunderer.  The 
mountains  thunder  and  are  rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  flames  beneath  his  thundering  chariot. 
When  he  girds  himself  with  Megingjarder,  his  belt  of 
strength,  and  puts  on  his  steel  gloves,  his  strength  is 
redoubled.  He  is  frequently  in  conflict  with  the  giants, 
who  tremble  at  his  huge  hammer,  Mjolner,  which  was 
forged  for  him  by  skilful  dwarfs.  His  wife  is  Sif,  whose 
lucics  are  golden.  The  boy  Thjalfe,  and  girl  Koekva, 
are  his  servants,  and  accompany  him  on  aU  his  wonder- 
ful exploits.  Thor  is  the  father  of  Magne  (strength) 
and  of  Mode  (courage),  and  he  is  the  stepfather  of  UlL 
He  is  frequently  called  the  protector  of  Asgard  and 
Midgard,  and  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  spring  god. 
The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  Thursday  (Thor's-day),  is 
named  after  him.  His  most  celebrated  adventures  are 
his  duel  with  Heungner,  his  visit  to  Geirrod,  his  vbit 
to  Skrymer,  his  fishing  fur  the  Midgard -serpent,  and 
his  slaying  of  Thrym. 

Balder  is  a  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg.  He  is  so  fair 
that  rays  of  light  seem  to  issue  from  him.  He  is  the 
favorite  of  both  gods  and  men,  and  the  comforter  of 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  His  wife  is  Nanna,  and  his 
dwelling  is  Breidablik,  where  nothing  impure  can  come. 
Balder  is  the  mildest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  the  gods,  and  his  nature  is  such  that  the  judg- 
ment he  has  pronounced  can  never  be  altered. 

Njord  was  bom  in  Yanaheim,  among  the  wise  vans, 
but  was  received  by  the  asas  when  the  vans  made  a 
treaty  with  the  asas,  and  gave  the  vans  Hcener.  Njord 
is  the  ruler  of  the  winds ;  he  subdues  the  sea  and  fire, 
and  distributes  wealth  among  men;  he  should  be  in- 
voked by  sailors  and  fishermen.  His  wife  is  Skade,  a 
daughter  of  the  giant  Thjaase.  But  Njord  and  Skade 
do  not  agree.  Njord  dwells  in  Noatun,  near  the  sea. 
Skade  stays  in  her  father's  dwelling,  Thrymheim,  where 
she  rides  on  her  skees  (snow-shoes)  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  bunts  the  wild  boar  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Frey  is  the  son  of  Njord,  and  rules  over  rain  and  sun- 
shine and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  hence  he  should 
be  invoked  to  obtain  good  harvests,  peace,  and  wealth. 
He  is  good-natured  and  kind-hearted ;  he  causes  sorrow 
to  no  one,  but  releases  the  prisoners  from  their  chains. 
His  dwelling  is  Alfheim.  He  rides  with  the  boar  Gold- 
enbristle,  or  sails  in  his  splendid  ship  Skidbladner,  which 
was  made  for  him  by  the  same  skilful  dwarfs  who  made 
Odin's  ring  and  Thor's  hammer.  To  obtain  the  giant's 
daughter  Gerd,  he  gave  away  his  trusty  sword,  and 
hence  he  has  no  weapon  in  the  last  conflict  of  the  gods 
in  Ragnarok.  In  the  Elder  Edda  there  is  a  beautiful 
poem  describing  how  Frey  fell  in  love  with  Gerd,  the 
daughter  of  Gymer  and  Aurboda,  and  sent  his  servant 
Skimer  with  his  sword  to  get  her. 

Ty<,  after  whom  Tuesday  (Ty's-day)  has  its  name,  is 
the  one-handed  god,  and  the  most  valiant  of  the  asas. 
All  brave  men  should  invoke  him.  Ty  gave  a  splendid 
proof  of  his  intrepidity  when  the  gods  tried  to  persuade 
the  Fenris-wolf  to  let  himself  be  bound  up  with  the 
chain  Glitner.  The  wolf,  fearing  that  the  gods  would 
not  unloose  him  again,  consented  to  be  bound  only  on 
the  condition  that  while  they  were  chaining  him  he 


should  keep  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  gods  between 
his  jaws.  Ty  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  hand  in  the 
monster's  mouth ;  but  when  the  Fenris-wolf  perceived 
that  the  gods  had  no  intention  to  unchain  him,  he  bit 
Ty's  hand  off  at  that  point  which  has  ever  rince  been 
called  the  wolfs  joint— that  is,  the  wrist. 

Bragty  the  long-bearded,  is  the  god  of  the  art  of 
poetry.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  but  especially 
for  his  correct  forms  of  speech.  Runes  are  engraved  on 
his  tongue,  and  he  wears  a  long,  flowing  beard.  Brage's 
wife  is  Idun,  who  keeps  in  a  box  the  apples  which  the 
gods,  when  they  feel  old  age  approaching,  have  only  to 
taste  of  to  become  young  again.  In  this  manner  they 
will  preserve  their  youth  until  Ragnarok.  The  giant 
Tbjasse  once,  by  the  co-operation  of  Loke,  succeeded  in 
capturing  Idun,  but  the  gods  compelled  Loke  to  fetch 
her  back. 

Heimdalt  the  white  god  with  golden  teeth,  is  the 
protector  of  the  gods,  and  dwells  in  Himinbjoiig,  where 
the  rainbow  (Bifrost)  reaches  the  heavens;  he  stands 
there  at  the  borders  of  heaven  to  prevent  the  giants  from 
crossing  the  bridge.  He  requires  less  sleep  than  a  Inid, 
and  sees,,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  a  hundred  miles 
around  him.  So  acute  is  his  ear  that  no  sound  escapes 
him,  for  he  can  even  hear  the  grass  growing  on  the 
earth,  and  the  wool  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep.  Wlien 
he  blows  his  horn  (the  Gjoll-hom)  all  the  wcwlds  re- 
sound. 

Hod  is  a  son  of  Odin,  and  becomes  accidentally  the 
slayer  of  the  good  Balder. 

Vidar  is  a  son  of  Odin  and  the  giantess  Grid.  He  is 
sumamed  the  Silent.  He  is  almost  as  strong  as  Thor, 
and  the  gods  place  great  reliance  on  him  in  all  critical 
conjunctures.  He  has  a  shoe  for  which  material  has 
been  gathered  through  all  ages.  It  is  made  of  the 
scraps  of  leather  that  have  been  cut  off  from  the  tors 
and  heels  in  cutting  patterns  for  shoes.  These  pieces 
must  be  thrown  away  by  shoemakere  who  desire  to 
render  assistance  to  the  gods  in  the  final  conflict,  where 
Tidar  avenges  Odin  by  tearing  the  Fenri»-wolf  to  pieces^ 
Vidar  dwells  in  the  uninhabited  Landvide. 

Vakf  the  skilful  arober,  is  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rind. 
He  was  bom  in  the  westem  halls;  he  slays  Hod  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Balder,  and  rules  with 
Vidar  after  Ragnarok. 

VU  is  the  stepson  of  Thor;  is  the  god  of  the  cfaase  and 
of  ranning  on  skees  (snow-shoes) ;  is  invoked  for  success 
in  duels,  and  dwells  in  YdaL    His  father  is  not  named. 

Forsete  is  the  son  of  Balder  and  Nanna.  He  settles  all 
disputes  among  gods  and  men.  He  dwells  in  Glitner, 
the  silver  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  oolifmns  of  gokt 

Frigg  is  the  daughter  of  Fjorgyn,  and  the  first  among 
the  goddesses,  the  queen  of  the  asas  and  asynjea.  Odin 
is  her  husband.  She  aits  with  him  in  Hlidskjalf,  and 
looks  out  upon  all  the  worlds.  She  exacted  an  oaih 
from  all  things  that  they  should  not  harm  Balder. 
Her  dwelling  is  FensaL 

Frey  fa  is  next  to  Frigg  in  importance.  She  ia  Njord's 
daughter  and  Frey's  sister.  She  is  the  goddess  of  love, 
and  Friday  is  named  after  her.  (Comp.  Diei  Veneris,) 
She  rides  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  cats,  and  dwells 
in  Folkvang,  where  she  has  a  hall  called  Sessn-mner. 
When  she  rides  to  the  field  of  battle,  she  shares  the  fall- 
en equally  with  Odin.  Her  husband,  Od,  went  far  away 
and  wandered  through  many  lands,  but  she  weeps  gtdd- 
en  tears  of  longing  for  him.  She  is  also  caUed  Vanadis 
— that  is,  goddess  of  the  vans ;  and  the  many  names 
which  were  given  to  her  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  visited  many  different  peoples  in  seareh  of  her 
husband. 

Saga  is  the  goddess  of  history;  she  dwells  beneath 
the  cool  billows  of  Sokvabek,  where  she  and  Odin  every 
day  quaff  mead  from  beakers  of  gold. 

SifiBthe  wife  of  Thor,  Natma  the  wife  of  Balder, 
and  Sigjpi  the  wife  of  Loke;  but  besides  these  there  are 
several  goddesses  of  less  importance,  who  serve  as  hand- 
maids either  of  Frigg  or  of  Freyja. 
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Vaintgfries,  nudds  of  the  Bbun,  are  sent  out  by  Odin  to 
every  battle  to  cbooee  guests  for  Yalball  and  to  deter- 
mine the  rictory.  Surrounded  by  a  halo  of  flashing 
light,  they  ride  in  bloody  armor  with  shining  spears 
through  the  air  and  over  the  sea.  When  their  horses 
ihake  their  nuuies,  dew-drope  settle  in  the  deep  valleys, 
and  hail  falls  upon  the  lofty  forests^ 

The  ruler  of  the  sea  is  JSger,  also  called  Hymer 
snd  ffler.  He  is  a  giant,  but  is  still  the  friend  of  the 
laaa.  When  the  gods  visit  him,  as  they  do  every  har- 
vwt,  his  halls  are  illuminated  with  shining  gold.  His 
wife  is  Kan;  she  has  a  net  with  which  she  captures 
leafareia.  The  daughters  of  JSger  and  Ran  are  the 
btUowa.  They  are  hostile  to  sailors,  and  try  to  upset 
their  shipsL 

4h  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Norse  mytho- 
logieal  legendsL  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
was  a  glorious  time  of  peace  and  happiness  among  gods 
snd  men,  but  giantesses  came  to  Asgard,  and  the  asas 
imited  themselves  with  them.  Then  their  happiness 
was  mined,  the  atmosphere  was  infested  with  guile,  and 
rtiife  began  in  heaven  and  on  earth — a  strife  which  was 
to  last  until  the  destruction  of  both.  The  giants  attack 
the  aaas  both  by  force  and  by  stratagem,  and  the  latter 
are  saved  only  by  the  power  of  Thor  and  the  cunning 
ofLoke. 

LokBy  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Lopt,  is  indeed  the 
instigator  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  happen  to 
the  god&  He  is  of  giant  race,  but  was  adopted  by  the 
asas,  and  was  already  in  the  dawn  of  time  the  foster- 
brother  of  Odin.  His  countenance  is  fair,  but  his  dis- 
position is  evil  He  is  frequently  called  the  slanderer 
of  the  asas,  the  grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  and 
the  reproach  of  gods  and  men.  He  often  accompanies 
the  asas,  and  they  make  use  of  his  strength  and  cun- 
ning; but  he  usually  plots  together  with  the  giants  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  ruin  upon  the  asas. 

With  the  giantess  Angerboda,  Loke  begat  three  chil- 
dren in  Jotunheim.  These  are  the  Feiiris-wolf,  the 
Midgaid-aerpenr,  and  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death.  The 
aaas  knew  that  these  children  of  Lake  would  cause 
them  great  mischieC  Therefore  they  bound  the  wolf 
CO  a  barren  holm  (rocky  island),  and  put  a  sword  in  his 
open-stretched  mouth.  The  Midgard-eerpent  they  cast 
into  the  deep  ocean,  where  he  encircles  the  whole  earth 
and  bites  his  own  taiL  Thor  once  caught  the  Midgard- 
aerpent  on  bis  hook,  and  would  hare  slain  him  with 
his  hammer  had  not  the  giant  Hymer,  who  was  with 
him,  cut  off  the  fishing-line.  Hel  was  thrust  down  into 
Niflheim,  and  Odin  commanded  that  all  who  died  of 
sickness  or  old  age  should  go  to  her.  Her  dwelling  is 
called  Helheim ;  it  b  huge  and  terrible.  It  is  in  the 
mast  infernal  pit  of  Hel's  region,  where  her  palace  is 
called  Anguish,  the  table  Famine,  the  waiters  Slowness 
and  Delay,  the  threshbold  Precipioe,  and  the  bed  Care. 
Hel  heiself  is  half  bloe  and  half  white,  and  of  a  grim 
and  ghastly  appearance.  The  English  word  **  h£*'  is 
derived  fitom  or  coonected  with  her  name. 

The  greatest  sorrow  was  caused  to  gods  and  men  by 
Loke,  when  he  by  his  cunning  brought  about  the  death 
of  Balder.  Bakler  was  tormented  by  terrible  dreams, 
inrtfearing  that  his  Ufe  was  in  peril;  and  this  he  com- 
liested  to  the  gods,  who  resolved  to  conjure  all  ani- 
and  inanimate  things  not  to  harm  biro.  Frigg 
eaoKtcd  an  oath  from  all  things  that  they  should  not 
ham  BaUer.  Bat  still  Odin  felt  anxious,  and,  saddling 
bis  boiae  Sleipuer,  he  descended  to  Niflheira,  where  he 
anraked  the  vala,  and  compelled  her  to  give  him  infor- 
natioQ  about  the  fate  of  Balder.  When  it  had  been 
■uuie  known  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  harm 
BaUer,it  became  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  gods  at  their 
ie*<iagi  to  pot  him  up  as  a  mark  and  shoot  at  him. 
Bot  it  vexed  LcAe  to  see  that  Balder  was  not  hurt ; 
wo  he  sasaaied  the  guise  of  a  woman,  and  went  to  Frigg, 
and  sikcd  if  all  things  had  sworn  to  spare  Balder.  From 
Trigg  be  learned  that  she  had  neglected  to  exact  an 
ontli  fima  a  slender  twig  called  the  mittietoe,   Loke  im- 


mediately went  and  pulled  this  up,  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  the  gods  were  assembled,  and  induced  the 
blind  god  Hod  to  throw  the  mistletoe  at  his  brother, 
and  do  him  honor  as  the  rest  of  the  gods  did.  Lake 
himself  guided  Hod*s  hand;  the  twig  hit  Balder,  and 
he  fell  down  lifeless.  The  asas  were  struck  dumb  and 
speechless  by  terror.  Finally  Frigg  sent  Hermod,  who 
got  Odin's  horse,  to  Hel,  to  persuade  the  goddess  of 
death  to  permit  Balder  to  return  to  Asgard.  Hel  prom- 
ised to  release  him  on  the  condition  that  all  nature 
would  weep  for  him.  The  gods  then  despatched  me!«- 
sengers  throughout  all  the  world  to  beseech  all  things 
to  weep,  in  order  that  Balder  might  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  HeL  All  things  very  willingly  oomplie<l 
with  the  request— men,  animals,  the  earth,  stones,  trees, 
and  all  metals— just  ss  we  see  things  weep  when  they 
come  out  of  the  frost  into  the  warm  air.  When  the 
messengers  were  returning  with  the  conviction  that 
their  mission  had  been  qhite  successful,  they  found  on 
their  way  home  a  giantess  who  called  herself  Thokk. 
Thokk  WQidd  not  weep,  and  Hel  kept  her  prey.  But 
this  Thokk  was  none  else  than  Loke  in  disguise. 

Balder's  wife,  Kanna,  died  of  grief,  and  was  burned 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pile;  but  Odin's  son,  Yale, 
though  at  that  time  but  one  night  old,  avenged  Balder 
by  sUying  Hod,  who  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death. 

Pursued  by  the  gods,  Loke  now  fled  upon  a  mountain, 
whence  he  could  look  out  upon  the  world  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  when  he  saw  the  gods  approaching  in  search 
of  him«  he  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  a  salmon, 
and  sprang  into  a  wateriall  near  by,  called  the  Yranan- 
ger  Force.  But  Odin  had  seen  him  from  Hlidskjslf, 
and  by  means  of  a  fishnet  they  captured  him.  Having 
Loke  in  their  power,  they  dragged  him  without  pity 
into  a  cavern,  wherein  they  placed  three  sharp-pointed 
rocks,  boring  a  hole  through  each  of  them.  Having; 
also  seised  Loke's  children,yale  and  Narfe,  they  change<l 
the  former  into  a  wolf,  and  in  this  likeness  he  tore  hi^ 
brother  to  pieces  and  devoured  him.  The  gods  then 
made  cords  of  his  intestines,  with  which  they  bound 
Loke  on  the  points  of  the  rocks,  one  cord  passing  under 
his  shoulders,  another  under  his  loins,  and  a  third  under 
hu  hams;  and  when  this  was  done  they  transformed 
these  cords  into  fetters  of  iron.  Then  the  giantess 
Shade  took  a  serpent,  and  suspended  it  over  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  venom  should  fall  into  his  face,  drop 
by  drop.  But  Sigyn,  Loke's  wife,  stands  by  him,  and 
receives  the  drops  as  they  fall  in  a  cup,  which  she 
empties  as  often  as  it  is  filled.  But  while  she  is  emp- 
tying it  venom  faUs  upon  Loke's  face,  which  makes  him 
shriek  with  horror,  and  twist  his  body  about  so  violently 
that  the  whole  earth  quakes  and  quivers.  Such,  says 
the  Norseman,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  There  will 
Loke  lie  until  Ragnarok,  which  is  not  far  off. 

6.  Intimately  connected  with  these  traditionary  nar- 
ratives are  the  Norse  views  as  to  the  future.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  whole  worid  shall  be  destroyed, 
when  gods  and  men  shall  perish  in  Ragnarck,  or  the 
twilight  of  the  gods.  Increasing  corruption  and  strife 
in  the  world  are  the  signs  that  this  great  and  awful 
event  is  approaching.  Continuous  winters  rage  witliout 
any  intervening  summers,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  vio- 
lent storms,  snow  and  darkness,  and  these  are  signs  that 
Ragnarok  is  near  at  hand.  The  sun  and  moon  are  de- 
voured by  the  giants  herotofore  mentioned,  who  pursue 
them  in  the  guise  of  wolves,  and  the  heavens  are  stained 
with  bkKML  The  bright  stars  vanish,  the  earth  trem- 
bles, and  the  mountains  topple  down  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  Then  all  chains  and  fetters  are  severed,  and  the 
terrible  Fenris-wolf  gets  kxwe.  The  Midgard-serpent 
writhes  in  his  giant  rage,  and  seeks  land  upon  the  tu- 
multuous waves.  The  ship  Naglfar,  which  has  been 
constructed  of  the  nail-parings  of  dead  men,  floats  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  army  of  frost-giants  over  the 
sea,  and  the  giant  Hrym  is  its  helmsman.  Loke,  freed 
also  from  his  chains,  comes  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of 
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HeL  The  Fenris-wolf  advmnoes  and  opens  his  enonnous 
mouth.  HU  lower  jaw  reaches  the  earth,  and  the  upper 
one  touches  the  skies;  he  would  open  it  still  wider  had 
he  the  room  to  do  so.  Fire  flashes  from  his  eyes  and 
nostrils.  The  Midgard-serpent,  placing  himseli'  by  the 
side  of  the  Fenris-wolf,  vomits  forth  floods  of  poison, 
which  fill  the  air  and  the  waters.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  crashing,  and  devastation,  the  heavens  are 
rent  in  twain,  and  the  sons  of  Muspel  come  riding 
through  the  opening  in  brilliant  array.  Surt  rides  first, 
wrapped  in  flames  of  fire ;  his  flaming  sword  outshines 
the  sun  itself.  Bifrost  (the  rainbow)  breaks  as  they 
ride  over  it,  and  all  direct  their  course  to  the  great  bat- 
tle-field called  Yigrid. 

Meanwhile  Heimdal  arises,  and  with  all  his  might  he 
blows  the  horn  of  GjoU  to  awake  the  gods,  who  assemble 
without  delay.  In  his  embarrassment  Odin  rides  to 
Miraer's  fountain,  to  consult  Mimer  as  to  how  he  and 
his  warriors  are  to  enter  intd  action.  The  great  ash 
Yggdrasil  begins  to  quiver;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  that  does  not  fear  and  tremble  in 
that  awful  hour.  The  gods  and  all  the  einheijes  of 
Yalhall  arm  themselves,  and  speedily  sally  forth  to 
the  field  of  battle,  led  on  by  Odin,  with  his  golden  hel- 
met, resplendent  cuirass,  and  flashing  spear,  Gung^er. 
Odin  plaises  himself  against  the  Fenris-wolf.  Thor  stands 
by  Odin's  side,  but  can  render  him  no  assistance,  as  he 
must  himself  fight  with  the  Midgard-serpent.  Frey 
encounters  Surt,  and  fearful  blows  are  exchanged  ere 
Frey  falls,  and  he  owes  his  defeat  to  his  not  having  that 
trusty  sword  which  he  gave  to  his  servant,  Skimer, 
when  he  sent  him  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  giantess  Gerd. 
On  thb  last  day  of  the  world,  the  dog  Garm,  which  had 
been  chained  in  the  Gnipa-cave,  also  breaks  loose.  He 
is  the  most  fearful  monster  of  all,  and  attacks  Ty,  and 
they  kill  each  other.  Thor  gains  great  renown  for  kill- 
ing the  Midgard-serpent,  but  he  retreats  only  nine  paces 
before  he  falls  dead,  having  been  suffocated  by  the  floods 
of  venom  which  the  dying  serpent  vomits  forth  upon 
him.  The  Fenris-wolf  swallows  Odin,  but  Vidar  im- 
mediately advances,  and,  setting  his  foot  upon  the  mon- 
ster's lower  jaw,  he  seizes  the  other  with  his  hand,  and 
thus  tears  and  rends  him  till  he  dies.  Vidar  is  able  to 
do  this,  for  he  wears  the  shoe  previously  described  in 
this  sketch.  Loke  and  Heimdal  fight  a  duel,  and 
kill  each  other.  The  conflict  is  still  raging  with  un- 
abated fury,  when  Surt  flings  fire  and  flame  over  the 
world.  Smoke  wreathes  up  around  the  all-nonrishing 
world-ash  Yggdrasil,  the  high  flames  play  against  the 
heavens,  and  earth,  consumed,  sinks  down  breath  the 
sea. 

But  after  all  the  world  has  thus  been  oonsuned  in 
flames,  the  earth,  completely  green,  rises  a  second  time 
from  the  sea.  Cascades  fall,  and  the  eagle  soars  on  loAy 
pinions  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  The  gods  come  together 
on  the  plains  of  Ida,  and  talk  about  the  powerful  Mid- 
gard-serpent, about  the  Fenris-wolf,  and  about  the  an- 
cient runes  of  the  mighty  Odin.  The  fields,  unsown, 
yield  their  harvests,  all  ills  cease,  and  the  heavenly 
gods  live  in  peace. 

Yidar  and  Vale  survive  Ragnarok.  Neither  the  flood 
nor  Surt's  flame  did  them  any  harm,  and  they  dwell  on 
the  plains  of  Ida,  where  Asgard  formerly  stood.  Thither 
came  also  the  two  sons  of  Thor  (Mode  and  Magne), 
bringing  with  them  their  father's  celebrated  hammer, 
Mjolner.  Hoener  is  there  also,  and  comprehends  the 
future.  Balder  and  Hod  converse  together;  they  call 
to  mind  their  former  deeds,  and  the  perils  they  have 
passed  through ;  they  talk  about  the  fight  with  the  Fen- 
ris-wolf and  with  the  Midgard-serpent.  The  sons  of 
Hod  and  Balder  inhabit  the  wild  Wind-home. 

The  sun  brings  forth  a  daughter  more  lovely  than 
henelf  (the  sun  is  feminine  in  the  Xorse  Language)  be- 
fore she  is  swallowed  by  the  wolf  Skol,  and  when  the 
gods  have  perished,  the  danghter  rides  in  her  mother's 
heavenly  course. 

During  the  conflagistioo  of  Bagnaiok,  a  woman  by 


name  lif  and  a  man  by  name  Lifthrasir  lie  ooDoeakd  in 
the  so-called  forest  of  Hodmimer.  The  dew  of  the  dawn 
serves  them  as  food,  and  so  great  a  race  shall  spring 
(torn  them  that  their  descendants  shall  soon  spfead  over 
the  whole  earth. 

The  gold-roofed  Gimle  does  not  perish  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  world.  This  hall  outshines  the  son;  it 
is  in  the  uppermost  heaven,  and  in  it 

"  The  virtuous 
Shall  always  dwell, 
Aud  evermore 
Delights  enjoy*'  (Elder  Bdda). 

Towards  the  north,  on  the  Nida  Mountains,  stands  a  hall 
of  shining  gold,  and  this  the  dwarfs  occupy  after  Bag- 
narok. 

But  there  is  also  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 
It  is  a  place  far  from  the  sun,  a  large  and  terrible  cave, 
and  the  doors  of  it  open  to  the  north.  This  cave  is  built 
of  serpents  wattled  together,  and  the  heads  of  all  the 
serpents  turn  into  the  cave,  filling  it  with  streams  of 
poison,  in  which  per)urers,  murderers,  and  adulterers 
have  to  wade.  The  suffering  is  terrible;  gory  hearts 
hang  outside  of  their  breasts;  their  faces  are  dyed  in 
blood;  strong  venom-dragons  fiercely  run  through  their 
hearts;  their  hands  are  riveted  together  with  ever- 
burning stones;  their  clothes  are  wrapped  in  flames, 
and  remorseless  ravens  keep  tearing  their  eyes  from 
their  heads. 

"  Then  comes  the  mighty  one 

To  the  great  Judgment ; 

From  heaven  he  comes. 

He  who  gnides  all  things. 

Judgments  he  utters, 

Strifes  he  apfyeases, 

Lawe  he  ordains 

To  flourish  forever"  (SldBr  Bida)» 

Or,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  lay  of  Hyndla  of  the  Elder 
EddcL,  after  she  (Hyndla)  has  described  Heimdal,  the 
sublime  protector  of  the  perishable  world : 

**  Then  comes  another 
Tet  more  mighty ; 
But  Hvn  dare  I  not 
Venture  to  name. 
Few  look  farther 
Than  to  where  Odfn 
Goes  to  meet  the  [Fenris-]  wolf**  (SIdsr  Edda\ 

In  various  passages  of  the  Old  Norse  literatore,  like  the 
one  just  quoted,  there  are  allusions  to  the  tmhiown  God^ 
who  was  before  the  beginning  of  time,  and  at  the  end 
of  time  he  enters  upon  his  eternal  reign,  and  it  seems 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  great  judgment  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  that  terrible  cave  (Kastraud)  will 


6.  The  above  are  the  main  points  in  the  religion  of 
the  Norsem'en.  A  complete  interpretation  is  diflkult, 
but  the  leading  fSaatuies  are  easily  discernible,  and  are 
as  follows : 

The  chaotic  world-mass  is  produced  by  the  blending 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  this  chaos  quickens  into  the  form 
of  the  giant  Ymer.  The  asas  are  the  beneficent  forces 
and  elements  in  nature.  Thef  separate  from  the  evil 
and  destructive  elements  (the  giants),  conquer  them  by 
their  divine  power,  and  create  from  them  the  worid, 
thus  producing  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  the  worid  is  in  the  power  of  the 
asBs,  while  they  themselves  are  in  some  respects  sabject 
to  the  decrees  of  the  mighty  noms,  the  goddesses  of 
time  and  fate.  Everything  in  nature  that  is  good, 
beautiful,  and  true  is  the  work  of  the  asas;  bat  the 
power  of  the  giants  manifests  itself  in  all  the  evil,  di»- 
turbing,  and  destructive  elements  of  nature.  The  asas 
limit  but  do  not  destroy  the  power  of  the  giants.  The 
life  of  the  world  b  a  constant  straggle  between  these 
contending  forces.  The  asas  tiy  to  defend  what  ad- 
vantage they  have,  but  the  giants  are  constantly  seek- 
ing to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring  ruin  upon  them.  The 
asas  firequently  employ  the  giants  for  the  parpose  of 
elevating  and  fortifying  themselves,  but  thereby  they 
only  wuiken  their  own  power.  The  cunning  giant- 
god,  Loke,  whom  the  asas  have  adopted,  deoeiveB  and 
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betoiTB  them.  The  power  of  the  giants  keepe  inereas- 
iog,  and  grows  ooore  and  more  threatening  to  the  aaaa 
and  to  the  workL 

The  contest  is  finally  decided  in  the  last  great  stmg- 
gfe  in  Ragnarok,  where  both  parties  summon  all  their 
Btrength,  and  where  asas  and  giants  mutually  slay  each 
other.  In  thia  internecine  contest  the  world  is  con- 
Huned  by  flames  from  the  same  primsBval  source  whence 
the  fint  sparks  of  life  originally  came. 

fittt  the  world  is  destroyed  only  to  rise  again  in  a 
more  glorious  condition.  In  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
generation of  the  world  the  victory  of  good  over  evil  is 
complete.  After  Ragnarok  the  divine  powers  are  gath- 
ered in  that  Supreme  Being,  that  unknown  God,  who 
was  (mmdy  seen  from  the  banning,  but  whom  no  one 
venuired  to  name ;  and  the  evil  being,  who  so  long  has 
coned  the  earth,  sinks,  together  with  death,  into  the 
nn&thomable  abyss,  never  to  rise  again. 

7.  For  a  complete  presentation  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Nonemen,  see  Anderson,  Norse  Mythoioffy,  or 
the  BeUgion  o/our  Fore/cOkers  (Chicago^  1875);  Key- 
ser,  SdSffhn  of  the  Northmen;  Thorpe,  Northern  My^ 
tkofogy  (Lood.  1852,  8  vols.  8vo);  Muller,  Chips  Jrwn  a 
Germam  Workshop  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Amer,  CK  Rev. 
April,  1872,  art.  viiL  See  also  the  articles  Mytholo- 
or;  Tbuto3(ic  Mttholooy.    (R.  B.  A.) 

North  is  the  rendering  which  the  A.y.  gives  in 
Job  xxxvii,  9,  for  the  Hebrew  mcscirtm',  Q^HTQ ;  prop- 
erly, as  the  margin  reads,  sccUiering  tnndSj  L  e.  winds 
which  scatter  the  clouds,  and  bring  clear,  cold  weather. 
(The  Sept.  has  ciKpwriipia,  the  Vulg.  areturus.)  But 
Aben-Eaira  and  Michaelis  understand  Mezarim  to  mean 
a  constellation,  and  the  same  as  Mazzaroth  (q.  v.). 

The  Hebrews  considered  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
heavens  in  reference  to  a  man  whose  face  was  turned 
towards  the  east,  the  north  was  consequently  on  his  left 
band  (Gen.  xiii,  14;  Josh,  xv,  10;  Judg.  xxi,  19;  Jer. 
i,  13) ;  hence  **  the  left  hand"  designates  the  north  (Gen. 
xiv,  15;  Job  xxiii,  9).  They  also  regarded  what  lay 
to  the  north  as  hiyker,  and  what  lay  to  the  south  as 
hver;  hence  they  who  travelled  from  south  to  north 
were  said  to  **go  up"  (Gen.  xlv,  25;  Hoe.  viii,  9;  Acts 
xviii,  3;  xix,  1),  while  they  who  went  from  north  to 
soach  were  said  to  "go  down"  (Gen.  xii,  10;  xxvi,  2; 
xxxviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  15,  16 ;  xxv,  1 ;  xxvi,  2). 

Elsewhere  the  word  north  in  our  version  stands  for 
the  Hebrew  tsaphon',  *pB2C,  which  is  used  in  several 
aenaes :  1.  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  the  heavens; 
thus,  Tair  weather  oometh  out  of  the  north"  (Job 
xxxvii,  22);  literally,  **gold  oometh,"  which  our  ver- 
akm,  with  the  best  critical  authorities,  understands  fig- 
uratively,  as  meaning  the  golden  splendor  (of  the  firma- 
ment, le.  *'fair  weather")  (oomp.  Zech.  iv,  12,  *<gold- 
ookwed  oil").  The  Sept.  gives  ^  the  cloud  having  the 
loatie  of  gold,"  which  perhaps  corresponds  with  the 
XPotfVMTDc  ai^hfh  ^^  gilded  ether,  or  sky,  of  an  old 
l^reek  trsgedtsn,  quoted  by  Grotius.  The  same  Hebrew 
wovd  is  nsed  poetically  for  the  whole  heaven  in  the 
following  passage :  **  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  (litei^ 
aity  the  concealed,  dark  place)  (like  vnb  i^o^v,  in 
Homer,  0^.  iii,  885;  irpbg  i^o^ov,  Fmdar,  Nema,  iv, 
112)  over  the  empty  place"  (Job  xxvi,  7;  Sept.  Iir' 
ot'civ).  Hence  the  meaning  probably  is  that  the  north 
wind  dean  the  sky  of  clouds;  which  agrees  with  the 
fact  in  Palestine,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes,  **  The 
ooffth  wind  driveth  away  lain"  (Prov.  xxv,  23).  Homer 
styles  it  ai^pifycvfnyct  "producing  dear  weather"  {IL 
XT,  171:  0(L  V,  296).  Josephus  calls  it  ai^puararoQ, 
*^ihMt  wind  which  most  produces  dear  weather"  (Ant, 
XT,  9,6);  and  Hesychins,  imSiKioc,  or  '^auspidous;" 
uui  tee  the  remarlcable  rendering  of  the  Sept  in  Prov. 
xxvii,  16.  The  word  oococs  also  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  foUowing  passages :  **  The  wind  tumeth  about  to  the 
north"  (EcdesL  i,  6);  "  A  whirlwind  out  of  the  north" 
<£^*^  if  4).  2.  It  means  a  quarter  of  the  earth  (Psa. 
3;  iia.  zliii,  6;  Ezek.  xx,  47;  xxxii,  80;  comp. 


Luke  xiii,  29).  8.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  northern 
aspect  or  direction,  etc ;  thus,  **  looking  north"  (1  Kings 
vii,  25;  1  Chron.  ix,  24;  Numb,  xxxiv,  7);  on  "the 
north  side"  (Psa.  xlviii,  2 ;  Ezek.  viii,  14 ;  xl,  44 ;  comp* 
Rev.  xxi,  IS),  4.  It  is  nsed  as  the  conventional  name 
for  certain  countries,  irrespectively  of  their  true  geo- 
graphical situAtion,  viz.  Babylonia,  Chaldiea,  Assyria, 
and  Media,  which  are  constantly  represented  as  being 
to  the  north  of  Judna,  though  some  of  them  lay  rather 
to  the  east  of  Palestine.  Thus  Assyria  is  called  the 
north  (Zepb.  ii,  18),  and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i,  14 ;  xlvi,  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Ezek.  xxvi,  7;  Judith  xvi,  4).  The  origin 
of  this  use  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  kings  of  most  of  these  countries,  avoiding 
the  deserts,  used  to  invade  Jud«a  chiefly  on  the  north 
side,  by  way  of  Damascus  and  Syria.  Thus  also  the 
kings  of  the  north  that  were  **near"  may  mean  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  "  those  that  are  afar  off"  the  Hyr- 
canians  and  Bactrians,  etc.,  who  are  reckoned  by  Xeno- 
phon  among  the  peoples  that  were  subjected  or  op- 
pressed by  Uie  king  of  Babylon,  and  perhaps  others  be- 
sides of  the  neighboring  nations  that  were  compdled  tQ 
submit  to  the  Babylonian  yoke  (Jer.  xxv,  26).  By 
**  the  princes  of  the  north"  (Ezek.  xxxii,  80)  some  un- 
derstand the  Tyrians  and  their  allies  (xxvi,  16),  joined 
here  with  the  Zidonians,  their  neighbors.  "  The  fam- 
ilies of  the  north"  (Jer.  i,  15)  are  inferior  kings,  who 
were  allies  or  tributaries  to  the  Babylonian  empire 
(comp.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1,  41 ;  Ii,  27).  "  The  families  of  the 
north"  (Jer.  xxv,  9)  may  mean  a  still  inferior  class  of 
people,  or  nations  dependent  on  Babylon.  But  the 
"king  of  the  north"  is  the  king  of  Syria;  opposed  to 
the  king  of  the  south,  i.  e.  Egypt  (Dan.  xi,  6-15,  40). 
5.  The  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  north  wind.  In 
Prov.  xxvii,  16,  the  impossibility  of  concealing  the 
qualities  of  a  contentious  wife  is  compared  to  an  at- 
tempt to  bind  the  north  wind.  The  invocation  of  Sol- 
omon (Cant,  iv,  16),  "Awake,  oh  north,  and  come,  thou 
south,  blow  upon  my  garden  that  the  spices  may  flow 
out,"  and  which  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  il- 
lustrators, seems  well  explained  by  RosenmUller,  as 
simply  alluding  to  the  effect  of  winds  from  opposite 
quarters  in  dispersing  the  fragrance  of  aromatic  shrubs 
(ver.  13,  14)  far  and  wide  in  all  directions.  A  fine  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  north  wind,  in  winter, 
occurs  in  Ecclus.  xliii,  20,  which  truly  agrees  with  the 
"  horrifer  Boreas"  of  Ovid  (MeL  i,  65),  and  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  ooinddent  effects  of  the  north 
wind  and  of  fire  (v,  21 ;  comp.  v,  8, 4),  like  the  "  Boren 
penetrabile  frigus  adurit"  of  Virgil  (Gtorg.  i,  93) ;  or 
Milton's  description, 

"The  parchinjr  air 

Bams  fierce,  and  cold  performs  the  efTects  of  fire.** 

PUrodiM  Lost,  11,606. 

Josephus  states  that  the  north  wind  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Joppa  was  called  by  those  who  sailed  there 
yiiKanpopnoi^j  "  the  black  north  wind,"  and  certainly 
his  description  of  its  effects,  on  one  occasion,  off  that 
coast  is  appalling  ( War^  iii,  9,  3).-— Kitta    See  Norus. 

North  Amerioa.    See  America. 

North,  Bro^imlo^Pir,  a  noted  English  lay  preacher, 
was  bom  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  and  fitted  for  business  life.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  by  Ms 
friends,  who  were  of  the  nobility,  intended  for  the  min- 
istry;  but  he  himsdf,  preferring  a  gay  and  worldly  life, 
chose  the  mercantile  profession.  About  1854  he  was 
suddenly  and  marvellously  impressed  with  his  obligation 
to  his  Maker,  and,  once  converted,  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic worker  for  the  Church.  He  began  his  Christian 
labor  in  a  very  modest  and  quiet  manner,  but  he  soon 
became  known  and  distinguished  in  more  ways  than 
one.  His  earliest  Christian  labors  were  in  behalf  of  the 
sick.  After  a  while  he  distributed  tracts,  and  gradually 
gave  himself  up  to  the  labor  of  saving  souls,  and  went 
about  addressing  the  people  in  houses,  churches,  and 
streets.   His  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  soon  made  him 
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popular,  and  he  frequently  waa  listened  to  by  crowds 
In  1859  the  general  coundl  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot^ 
land  lioensed  him  to  preach  as  an  evangelist.  He  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  work  at  Tillechewane,  Scotland, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fulfil  a  preaching  engagement, 
in  December,  1876. 

North,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  son 
of  baron  Dudley  North,  was  bom  in  London  Sept.  4, 1645. 
Destined  for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  there  took  all  his  degrees. 
He  then  taught  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1677 
succeeded  the  famous  Isaac  Barrow  as  principal  of  Trin- 
ity College.  During  the  exercise  of  these  duties  he  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  the  fine  library  begun  by  his 
predecessor.  He  died  in  Cambridge  in  April,  1688.  Dr. 
North  was  noted  for  his  scholarship,  especially  a  pro- 
found acquaiiitance  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  he 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  certain  writings  of  that 
philosopher  (Cambridge,  1678,  8vo),  and  assisted  on  the 
Fragnuenta  Pythagorica  of  Gale.  **  North  was  a  high 
Tory,  an  advocate  of  absolute  monarchy,  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  an  austere  man  in  his  personal  habits. 
Although  his  opinions  accorded  with  those  prevalent  in 
the  university,  his  conduct  ta  head  of  a  college  made 
him  unpopular"  (Stoughton,  KodeM,  Hut,  of  JCr^kmdy  ii, 
252).  See  Roger  North,  Lives  of  F.  North,  Dudley 
Northj  and  Rev,  John  North  (Lond.  1740, 1742,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Atner,  Authors,  s.v. 
(J.H.W.) 

North  Side  of  the  Church.  The  east  was  re- 
garded as  the  gate  of  the  prince  (Exod.  xliv,  1^) ;  the 
south  as  the  land  of  light,  and  the  soft,  warm  wuid 
(Acts  xxvii,  13) ;  the  west  as  the  domain  of  the  people ; 
but  the  north,  as  the  source  of  the  cold  wind,  was  the 
abode  of  Satan.  In  some  Combh  churches  there  is  an 
entrance  called  the  devil's  door,  adjoining  the  font, 
which  was  only  opened  at  the  time  of  the  renunciation 
made  in  baptism.  In  consequence  of  these  superstitions 
and  its  sunless  aspect,  the  northern  parts  of  the  church- 
yards are  usually  devoid  of  graves.  The  north  side  of 
the  altar  corresponds  to  the  Greek  fiopiiov  iikpoQ  and 
the  Latin  sinistrum  oomu*  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rches- 
ology,  p.  40/2, 

Northampton,  Councils  op  (Concilium  North- 
amptonienae),  were  held  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 
1.  The  first  of  these,  convened  Oct.  13, 1164,  condemned 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  perjury,  though 
it  Lb  very  clear  that  the  verdict  was  consequent  on  a 
royal  threat  which  promised  severe  penalties  to  all  who 
should  uphold  the  prelate.  See  Wilkins,  ConciL  i,  485 ; 
Labbe,  ConciL  x,  1488.  2.  Another  council  convened  in 
1176,  by  order  of  cardinal-legate  Hugo,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  most  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  debated  the 
right  of  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  York  over  them. 
See  Wilkins,  CondL  i,  483 ;  Ubbe,  ConciL  x,  1 469.  3.  A 
third  council  was  held  Nov.  2, 1265,  by  cardinal-legate 
Octobanus,  and  condemned  all  the  bishops  and  priests 
who  had  sided  with  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester.  See  Wil- 
kins, ConciL  i,  762;  Raynid,  iii,  181 ;  Landon,  Man,  of 
Coundltj  s.  V. 

Northumberland,  Earl,  Hbnrt  Prrcy,  sumamed 
the  Wizard,  figures  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was  bom  in  1568, 
and  was  a  son  of  Henry,  the  eighth  earl,  who  died  in 
the  Tower  in  1585.  In  the  batrle  against  the  Invinci- 
ble Armada  in  1588  he  commanded  a  ship.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Thomas  Percy,  an  accomplice  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605) ;  and  although  the  earl  himself  was 
a  Protestant,  he  was  confined  many  years  in  the  Tower 
on  suspicion.  He  acquired  the  appellation  of  Wizard 
by  his  study  of  the  occult  sciences  in  prison.  He  died 
in  1682. 

Norton,  Andrews,  a  distinguished  American  the- 
ologian and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Masa.,  Dec. 
81,  1786.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1804, 


and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  stady  of  theology, 
but  never  became  a  regulariy  settled  minister.  He  was 
made  tutor  in  Bowdoin  CoUege  in  1809;  afterwards 
(1811)  tutor  and  (1818)  librarian  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  and  was  later  appointed  Dexter  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  same  institution  (1819).  He  held  this 
office  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  in  1880, 
and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Cambridge  in  liter- 
ary retirement,  varied  by  cordial  and  generous  hospi- 
tality. He  died  at  Newport,  R.  L,  SepL  18, 1858.  Dr. 
Norton  was,  after  Dr.  Channing,  the  most  distinguished 
American  exponent  of  Unitarian  theology.  He  was  a 
clear  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative 
critic,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  against  Calvinism,  he 
also  opposed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  the 
naturalistic  theology.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the 
General  Repository  and  Review,  the  North  A  meriean  Re- 
view, and  Christian  Examiner,  his  most  important  pub- 
lications are,  The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  (2d  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1846,  3  vols.  8vo ; 
Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  author's  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  as  follows:  Part  I.  Proof  that  the  Goepels 
remain  essentially  as  they  were  originally  composed. 
Part  II.  Historical  evidence  that  the  Gospels  have  been 
ascribed  to  their  troe  authors.  Part  III.  On  the  evi- 
dences for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  afforded  by 
the  eariy  heretics.  It  is  a  contribution  to  American 
Biblical  literature  of  the  very  highest  order.  No  per- 
son can  perose  it  without  confessing  the  acnteneas  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  precision  and  purity 
of  its  diction.  Professor  Peabody,  in  a  review  of  it  in 
the  North  American  Review  (xlv,  2U6-222),  says: 
**  Norton  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  authorship  of 
our  canonical  Gospels;  and  this  point  being  established, 
little  is  left  for  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith ;  f(«r 
if  our  Gospels  were  written  by  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear,  the  authenticity  of  their  records  and  the 
divine  mission  of  their  great  Teacher  hardly  need  the 
show  of  argument."  (See  Dr.  Davidson's  Lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism,  p.  869  sq. ;  Edec  Rev,  4th  ser.  xxiii, 
428 ;  Lond,  Christ,  Reformer;  Lond,  Prospective  Review  ; 
Amer,  BiU,  Repos,  xi,  265  [by  Moses  Stuart]  ;  Bosttn 
Christian  Review,  iii,  58 ;  and  the  articles  [by  A.  Lsm- 
son]  in  Christ.  Exam,  xii,  821 ;  xxxvi,  145;  xliii,  148). 
Norton  wrote  also  A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  Be- 
lievinff  the  Doctrine  of  Trinitarians  ooncemmg  the  Nat- 
ure  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ  (Cambridge,  1833, 
12mo;  new  ed.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Dr. 
Newell  [Boet.  1856,  12mo])*_0ii  the  latest  Form  of 
InJideUty  (1889 ;  See  PrinceL  Rev,  xii,  81),  a  work  which 
was  answered  by  a  champion  of  Transcendentalism,  to 
whom  Norton  replied* — Tracts  eoneernu^  Ckriatian- 
ity  (BOBL  1852,  1  vol  9ro) '^Internal  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Part  J,  Remarks  on  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Gospels,  with  particular  Beferemos  to 
Strausis  "  L\fe  ofJesvsJ*  Pari  I  J,  Poriioms  of  an  mn- 
Jimshed  Work  (ibid.  1855^  8vd)  :—A  Translatiom  t^  the 
Goepels,  with  Notes  (ibid.  1855, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  task  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  some,  did  not  prove  creditable  to 
Prof.  Norton.  See  Darling,  Cydop,  BUfHog,  ii,  2215; 
Men  of  the  TimeM,  s.  v. ;  TrUbner,  Guide  to  A  mer.  LUer- 
ature,  s.  v.;  and  especially  Allibone,  Diet.  <ifBriL  and 
A  mer.  Auth.9.v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Norton,  Aaahel  Strong,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  20, 1765, 
and  was  educated  at  Tale  College,  dass  of  1790;  then 
entered  upon  the  studies  of  the  ministry,  and  was  or- 
dauied  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1793 ;  holding  successively 
several  important  pastorates  in  Western  New  York,  and 
exerting  in  that  section  of  country  an  important  influ- 
ence. Dr.  Norton  died  May  10, 1888,  at  Clinton.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hamilton  College,  sitaated 
at  that  place. 

Norton,  Herman,  an  American  Pmbyterian  min- 
ister of  some  note,  was  bom  in  New  Hartfofd^  N.  T., 
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JuIt  %  1799.  When  about  seventeen  yean  old  he  was 
coDverted  at  Anbarn,  N.  T^  and  being  poor,  he  was  pro* 
vided  for  by  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  whic^ 
he  had  joined,  and  sent  to  Hamilton  College,  and  after- 
waida  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  to  fit  himself 
for  the  ministry.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  min- 
istry be  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel,  at  first  as  an 
erangelist,  in  which  capacity  his  labun  were  yery  sue- 
ceasful  in  many  places  in  the  State  of  New  York.  For 
several  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at 
the  cotna  of  Prince  and  Crosby  Streets^  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  God  gave  him  many  seals  of  his  min- 
istry. His  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
fields  of  uaefuInesB  in  the  country.  He  labored  in  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  in  otlier  places,  with  much  success. 
Subsequently  he  preached  at  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere. 
Whoever  he  went,  his  labors  were  eminently  useful  to 
the  oooversi<m  of  sinners,  and  to  the  aiding  of  believers 
in  their  spiritual  life.  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Norton  was 
choeen  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Prot- 
estant Society,  and  thenceforward  made  New  York  the 
home  of  his  family  and  the  centre  of  his  labors.  His 
zeal  and  success  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  papal 
population  of  our  country,  in  connection  with  that  so- 
ciety as  its  chief  officer,  are  well  known.  He  was  at 
ooce  corresponding  secretary,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
and  general  agent  for  the  ccdlection  of  funda  When 
the  American  Protestant  Society,  the  Foreign  Evan- 
gelical Society,  and  the  Christian  Alliance  were  united, 
and  became  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
Hr.  Norton  was  chosen  one  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
taries. In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  he 
labored  as  faithfully  as  his  health  permitted,  till  hb 
death,  December,  1851.  In  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles 
from  Madeira  he  took  a  very  deep  interest.  It  was 
greatly  owing  to  him  that  so  many  of  them  came  to 
this  coontiy.  His  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  incessant, 
from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  New  York  till  the  last 
company  left  for  Illinois,  in  the  month  of  November, 
l'i50.  The  excellent  volume  from  his  pen,  entitled 
lUcord  of  Facts  concerning  the  PergecuHom  at  Madeira, 
in  which  the  history  of  that  suffering  people  is  faith- 
fully given,  has  been  extensively  read,  and  is  an  endur- 
ing; monument  of  his  heartfelt  interest  in  their  behalf. 
IVu  remains  rest  in  the  same  tomb  where  lie  those  of 
two  of  those  excellent  people,  one  of  whom  was  the  de- 
voied  and  greatly  beloved  Da  Silva.  Norton  also  pub- 
lished, Signe  of  Daitger  and  of  Promite :  —  SUxrtling 
Fatts  for  Amerieem  ProtuiaMte: — The  Chrittian  and 
Deist,  an  excellent  work : — and  several  Tracts  relating 
to  Romanism,  published  by  the  society  of  which  be  was 
secretary.    S^  Christian  Union,  January,  1851. 

Noiton,  John  (1),  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1606,  and 
Hncated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and,  after 
taking  holy  onfers  in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  was 
made  curate  of  Starford.  A  lecture  was  at  that  time 
supported  at  Starford  by  a  number  of  pious  ministers. 
Thioogh  their  labors  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  himself  a 
pfescher,  though,  like  many  others,  ignorant  of  his  own 
ebaracter,  and  unacquainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
JeniB,  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  sin,  and  by  the 
igency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  brought  to  repentance. 
The  view  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  compared  with  the 
boly  hw  of  God,  almost  overwhelmed  him  with  despair ; 
but  at  length  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  administered  to 
kim  ioexpceasible  joy.  His  attention  had  been  hitherto 
eoaqned  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  but  he  now 
<Sevoced  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  theology ; 
and  beii^  by  his  own  experience  acquainted  with  re- 
pwitsnce  and  fiuth  and  holiness,  he  preached  upon 
these  sttbjecta  with  zeal  and  effect.  He  soon  became 
<nincnt.  He  adopted  the  creed  and  practice  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1685  emigrated  to  New  England.  He 
was  fiiit  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich,  but  was  af- 
towanls  prevailed  on  to  remove  to  Boston.  In  1662  he 
vas  appointed  one  of  the  two  agents  of  the  colony  to 


address  king  Charles  on  his  restoration,  but  they  did 
not  fully  succeed  in  the  objects  of  their  mission.  He 
died  in  1663.  In  his  natural  temper  Mr.  Norton  was 
somewhat  irascible,  but  being  taught  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  govern  his  passions,  his  renewed  heart  rendered 
him  meek,  courteous,  and  amiable.  Still  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  truth  made  him,  as  it  made  his  contempo- 
raries, prone  to  persecution.  He  wrote,  The  Orthodox 
Evoj^eiistf  or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  great  evangelictd 
Truths  are  briefly  discussed,  etc  (Lond.  1654, 4U>) :— 7%« 
Sujf'erings  of  Christ  (1658) '.—rAe  HeaH  of  New  Eng- 
land  rent  at  the  Bkuphmies  of  the  present  Generation, 
or  a  brief  Tractate  concerning  the  Doctrines  of  the  Quah- 

ers  (1660) :— «nd  a  number  of  political  Tracts,  etc 

Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  ii,  2216 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer. 
Biog»  8.  V. ;  AUiboue,  Diet,  q/* Brit,  and  Amer,  A uthors, 

8.V. 

Norton,  John  (2),  an  American  Pteebyterian  min- 
ister, nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  about  1650, 
was  educated  at  Harvard  Univenity,  class  of  1671,  and, 
after  entering  the  ministry  in  1678,  became  second  pas- 
tor at  Hingham,  Mass.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was 
noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  no  mean  order,  and  generally 
beloved  by  his  people.     See  Lincoln,  Bist,  of  Hingham, 

Norton,  John  (8),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  class  of  1737.  He  then  pursued  a  course  in 
theology,  and  was  ordained  in  DeeiiSeld,  Conn.,  in  1741. 
He  settled  as  pastor  at  Beraardstown,  Mass.  During 
the  colonial  war  he  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  the  time  of  its  capture  was  taken  to  Can- 
ada. He  remained  Uiere  one  year,  and  returned  to 
Boston.  Nov.  80, 1748,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  where 
he  labored  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  March  24, 
1778.  Norton  published  a  narrative  of  his  captivity  at 
Boston  (1748 ;  a  new  edition,  with  notes  by  S.  G.  Drake, 
was  brought  out  in  1870). 

Norton,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  early  converted ; 
ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1822;  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Providence,  Me.  In  1836  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  in  Brunswick,  and  died  in 
1851.  **  He  was  a  good  minister  of  Christ.*'  See  Amer, 
Baptist  Register,  1852,  p.  419. 

Norv^ay  (Norweg.  Norge),  the  westem  portion  of 
the  Scanduiavian  peninsula,  which,  together  with  Swe- 
den, forms  one  joint  kingdom,  is  situated  between  57° 
58'  and  7P  10'  N.  kt.,  and  between  5°  and  28°  K  kmg. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  on 
every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  water,  having  the 
Skager  Back  to  the  S.,  the  German  Ocean  to  the  W.,  and 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  N.  lu  length  is  about  1100 
miles,  and  its  greatest  width  about  250  miles;  but  be- 
tween the  lata,  of  67°  and  68°  it  measures  little  more 
than  25  miles  in  breadth.  The  area  is  given  as  121,779 
square  miles,  and  the  population  (in  1873)  as  1,763,000. 
The  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of  a 
connected  mountain  mass,  which,  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Norway,  constitutes  one  continuous 
tract  of  rocky  highlands,  with  steep  declivities  dipping 
into  the  sea,  and  only  here  and  there  broken  by  narrow 
tracts  of  arable  land.  Of  the  numerous  summits  which 
lie  along  the  water-shed,  and  which  rise  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest,  known  as  the  Galdhdpig, 
has  an  elevation  of  8300  feet.  The  mean  level  of  the 
range,  which  seldom  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  occupied  by  extensive  snow-fields,  from  which 
glaciers  descend  t-  the  edge  of  the  sea,  while  here  and 
there  the  vast  snow -plain  is  broken  hj  fjords  (Le. 
friths),  some  of  which,  as  the  Folden  Fjord,  penetrate 
upwards  of  seventy  miles  through  the  rocky  masses. 
These  inlets  ran,  in  many  cases,  through  the  middle  of 
long  and  broad  finely  wooded  valleys,  enclosed  by  rocky 
walls,  which  are  either  quite  bare,  or  covered  with  li- 
chens or  mosses  or  stunted  brushwood,  among  which 
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fallfl  of  water  pour  perpendicularly  down  the  monntauH 
side.  The  Scandinavian  range  oonaisU  principally  of 
primitive  and  tranution  rock,  and  exhibits  almost  ev- 
erywhere the  effects  of  glacial  action,  the  glaciers  and 
moraines  presenting  the  same  appearances  as  in  the 
Swiss  alpine  district.  The  numerous  islands  which 
skirt  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  must  be  regarded  as  por- 
tions of  the  range,  present  the  same  characters  as  the 
continental  mass.  Some  of  these,  as  the  islands  of 
Alsten  and  Donnes,  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea 
with  peaks  penetrating  beyond  the  snow-line,  which 
lies  here  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Norway  abounds 
in  lakes  and  streams;  according  to  some  topographers 
there  are  upwards  of  80,000  of  the  former,  of  which 
the  majority  are  small,  while  none  have  an  area  ex- 
ceeding 200  square  miles.  The  chief  rivers  of  Norway 
are  the  Glommen,  Laagen,  Lovgen,  Drammen,  Otter, 
and  Yormen.  The  first  of  these  has  a  course  of  400 
miles;  but  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  streams,  all 
of  which  rise  at  great  elevations,  have  a  comparatively 
short  course,  and  are  unfit  for  navigation,  although  they 
are  extensively  used  to  float  down  timber  to  the  fjords, 
whence  the  wood  is  exported  in  native  ships  to  foreign 
ports.  These  fjords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  give 
with  their  various  sinuosities  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of 
8000  miles,  form  the  outlet  to  numerous  rapid  streams 
and  waterfalls,  which  leap  or  trickle  down  the  edges  of 
the  treeless  fields  or  mountain  flats  above. 

Climate,  SoU,  etc — The  peculiar  physical  character 
of  Norway  necessarily  gives  rise  to  great  varieties  of 
climate  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  influence 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  penetration 
of  deep  inlets  into  the  interior,  greatly  modify  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  on  the  western  shore,  and  render 
it  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries in  the  same  latitude.  On  the  coast  generally  rain 
and  fogs  prevail;  while  in  the  region  near  the  North 
Cape  storms  are  almost  incessant,  and  rage  with  ex- 
traordinary \iolence.  In  the  interior  the  air  is  clear 
and  dry.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  south  is  eigh- 
teen hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in 
the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  districts,  where  the 
longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  time.  In 
Norway  Proper  the  winters  as  a  rule  are  long  and  cold, 
and  the  summers,  which  rapidly  follow  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  April  and  May,  are  warm  and  pleasant. 
On  the  islands,  however,  the  beats  of  summer  are  often 
insufficient  to  ripen  com.  The  protracted  winter  of  the 
northern  regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  when  the  absence  of  solar  light  is 
compensated  for  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
allow  the  prosecution  of  ordinary  occupations.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  thirty-eighth  of  the  area  of  Norway 
lies  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  while  a  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  districts  affords  no  produce  be- 
yond scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy 
berry-yielding  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper  grow 
north  of  67°,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  pine.  The 
Scotch  fir,  Pmus  ttflvettris  (Norwegian,  Furu\  and 
spruce,  P,  abies  (Norwegian,  Gran),  cover  extensive 
tracts,  and,  with  birch,  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  Norway.  The  hardier  fVuits,  as  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, cherries,  and  raspberries,  are  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind.  Hemp,  fiax,  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
are  grown  as  far  north  as  66°;  but  although  agriculture 
has  been  more  systematically  pursued  of  late  years,  the 
crops  are  not  always  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
and  hence  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  import  an- 
nually considerable  quantities  of  com  and  potatoes.  In 
1812  there  was  so  great  a  famine  that  the  people  made 
bread  from  the  bark  ofebn.  In  the  northern  parts,  in  the 
upper  valleys,  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are  driv- 
en from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands  in  these 
high  mountain  valleys,  known  as  SiBterdale,  where  they 


remain  dll  the  approach  of  cold  weather  obliges  the 
herdsmen  to  return  with  their  charges  to  the  shelter  of 
the  farms.  Although  the  cattle  and  hones  are  small, 
they  are  generally  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  much 
hard  labor.  The  fisheries  of  Norway  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  only  yield  one  of  the  moat  important 
articles  of  home  consumption,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  foreign  ex- 
port. Fish  is  caught  in  almost  every  stream  and  lake 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and 
in  the  bays  and  channels  which  encircle  the  nmnerofn 
islands  skirting  the  long  sea-line  of  Norway.  Salmon, 
herring,  and  cod  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  lat^ 
ter  alone  giving  employment  to  some  16,000  or  18,000 
men.  The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver, 
copper,  cobalt,  iron,  chrome  ironstone,  etc,  yield  an  an- 
nual retum  of  nearly  $800,000.  The  richest  mines  are 
situated  in  the  south.  Latterly  some  productive  cop- 
per^works  have  also  been  opened  in  northern  districts. 
Ship-building  in  all  its  branches  is  almost  the  only  in- 
dustrial art  that  is  extensively  and  actively  prosecuted. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  absolutely  no 
special  trades,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  fishing-ports, 
no  less  than  the  inmates  of  the  widely  separated  farms, 
employing  their  leisure  during  the  long  winter  in  weav- 
ing, spinning,  and  making  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
the  domestic  implements  required  in  their  householdsL 
The  fauna  of  Norway  includes  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  elk, 
otter,  reindeer,  red-deer,  seal,  the  eider-duck,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock,  capercailzie,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  game. 

Govtrnmeta,  etc, — Although  Norway  oonstitntes  one 
joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  in  regard  to  succession,  ex- 
ternal policy,  and  diplomacy,  it  is  in  all  other  respects 
an  independent  state,  having  its  own  government,  leg- 
islative machinery,  finances,  army,  and  navy.  The 
king  is  indeed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  countT}',  whether  military"  or  naval ;  but  he  can  nei- 
ther augment  nor  decrease  their  number,  nor  proclaim 
peace  or  war,  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Par> 
liament  (Storthing),  which  consists  of  natives  of  the 
country ;  nor,  except  in  time  of  war,  can  he  bring  for> 
eign  soldiers  within  the  fronriers,  or  send  native  troops 
out  of  Norway.  He  must  visit  Norway  once  every  year, 
and  in  his  absence  afikirs  are  administered  in  the  name 
of  his  representative,  who  may  be  a  Swede,  and  who  is 
entitled  viceroy  if  he  be  of  royal  birth.  Norway  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  amts,  or  administrative  circlea,  sub- 
divided into  fifty-five  bailiwicks,  and  each  of  these  is 
presided  over  by  a  raral  magistrate.  Norway  has  a 
representative  govemmrat,  based  on  the  constitution 
which  was  established  in  1814,  and  modified  in  18691 
The  constitution  is  purely  democratic  in  its  character. 
The  Oouncil  of  State  constitutes  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  provincial  magis- 
trates or  '^amtmsmd*'  administer  justice,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bailifTs  and  sorenskriver,  or  advocates,  who 
preside  over  mral  petty  courts.  These  lower  courts  are 
controlled  by  the  Stift'Overrette,  or  Diocesan  Courts  of 
Justice,  while  the  latter  are,  in  their  turn,  under  the 
High  Court  of  Appeal,  or  H&iestt  Ret,  which  is  located 
at  Christiania.  Once  every  year  the  Storthing,  or  leg- 
islative chamber,  meets,  and  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives who  are  dected  by  the  freehold  voters  of  their 
several  districts.  The  Storthing  votes  the  taxes,  which 
are  collected  by  ofilcers  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way; it  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the 
king;  but  if  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times,  they 
acquire  validity  even  without  the  king's  sanction. 

Race,  Leakage,  etc — With  the  exoqition  of  some 
26,000  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in  the  most  remote 
northern  r^ons,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  gener- 
ally a  pure  Scandinavian  race,  akin  to  the  North  Ger- 
manic nations  of  Aryan  descent.  The  genuine  Norwe> 
gians  are  of  middle  height,  with  strong,  wdl-knit,  mus- 
cular frames,  of  fair  skin,  with  light  flaxen  or  yellow 
hair,  and  blue  eyes.    In  chancter  they  may  be  Mid  to 
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be  frank,  yet  cantious  and  reserved,  honest,  moderate, 
religious,  and  superstitioua,  more  from  an  inveterate 
lore  of  dinging  to  the  forms,  thoughts,  and  creed  of 
their  aooeston  than  from  fanaticism.  Their  love  of 
ooaotiy,  and  their  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea,  by 
the  veiy  anomaly  which  these  apparently  contradictory 
propenstdes  exhibit,  show  them  to  be  the  true  descend- 
ants of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old.  Of  late  years 
emigration  has  continued  steadily  to  increase  at  a  rate 
which  threatens  to  be  a  serious  evil  to  so  thinly  popu- 
lated a  country  aa  Norway,  but  which  is  easily  expUined 
by  the  small  portion  of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
general  diffudon  of  education,  and  the  perfect  equality 
and  practical  independence  which  they  have  known 
bow  to  secure  and  retain  for  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  nominal  incorporation  with  the  other  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms,  g^ve  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a 
aense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  which  distinguish 
them  fiavorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other 
coontriesL  The  population  of  Norway  is  chiefly  rural, 
only  about  eleven  per  cent,  living  in  townsw  Christiania, 
the  principal  city,  has  not  more  than  80,000  inhabitants, 
while  Beq^  and  Trondhjem  have  respectively  only 
30,000  and  20,000.  The  physical  character,  and  conse- 
qoeot  climatic  relations  of  Norway,  leave  a  very  small 
proportion  (according  to  some  writers  only  about  two 
per  cenL)  of  the  area  capable  of  being  cultivated ;  for  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  vailejrs  are  the  only 
habitable  and  agriculturally  productive  parts  of  the 
eoantiy,  the  mountain-ridges  which  separate  the  low- 
lying  lands  being  covered  with  bare  masses  of  gneiss 
ttod  mica  schists,  in  the  fissures  of  which  the  only  vege- 
tation is  juniper,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  and  stunted  beech 
trees.  There  are  few  villages,  and  the  isolated  farm- 
steads are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  many 
mileai  The  cultivators  of  the  land  are  in  most  instances 
also  the  proprietors,  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  being  tenants  only.  The  peasants,  more  espe- 
dally  in  the  amta  remote  from  towns,  retain  their  an- 
cient provincial  costumes,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
highly  picturesque,  consisting,  among  the  women,  of 
ample  woollen  skirts  and  brightly  colored  knit  bodices, 
fastened  and  adorned  with  silver  or  brass  clasps  and 
buckles.  Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  songs  "and  melodies  which  are 
the  favorites  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  melancholy  char- 
acter. Daniah  is  the  language  In  ordinary  use  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  although  dialects  nearer  akin  to 
the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and  moun- 
tainecra  of  special  districts.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
ooontiy  from  Denmark,  a  strongly  national  tendency 
has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  best  Norwegian 
writecB,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  reorganize 
these  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language, 
and  thus,  in  fact,  to  revive  the  ancient  Norse,  or  Ice- 
landic, which  has  been  preserved  in  Iceland  in  almost 
perfect  parity  since  ita  first  introduction  into  the  island 
in  the  9th  century  by  oolonista  from  the  Scandinavian 
mother-lands. 

Hittory,  Secular  and  Rdiffious,— The  early  history 
of  Norway  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandina- 
vian ooontries,  and  ia,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part  fab- 
uloin.    It  is  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tofy,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  that  the  myth- 
ical obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  psevioosly  plunged  begins  to  give  place  to  the 
light  of  historical  truth.   The  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, which  was  the  reenlt  of  the  intercourse  the  Nor- 
'vregians  had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe 
through  their  maritime  expeditions,  destroyed  much  of 
the  old  nationality  of  the  people  and  the  heathenism 
^lueb  they  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the  san- 
gioDMiy  finids  which  had  raged  among  the  rival  chiefs 
o^  the  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  their  fe- 
ncity  onder  the  sway  of  the  milder  religion.     The 
&st  introdoetion  of  Christianity  into  Norway  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  Hakon,  a  prince  of  the  country,  before 


the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  This  person  had  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education  at  the  court  of  Athelstan, 
king  of  England.  On  returning  to  his  own  land  he 
found  his  countrymen  zealously  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Odin;  and  having  himself  embraced  Christianity,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  worshipping  in  secret.  At 
length,  having  gained  over  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  the  side  of  Christianity,  he  resolved,  as  he 
had  become  master  of  the  kingdom,  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  he 
proposed,  A.D.  950,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
that  the  whole  nation  should  renounce  idolatry,  and 
worship  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son. 
He  suggested  also  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted 
to  religious  exercises,  and  Friday  observed  as  a  fast- 
day.  These  royal  propositions  were  indignantly  re- 
jected both  by  nobles  and  people;  and  the  king,  to 
conciliate  hb  enraged  subjects,  yielded  so  far  as  to  take 
part  in  some  of  the  ancient  sacred  rites  and  customs.  In 
particular,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Yule  festival,  he 
consented  to  eat  part  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  drain 
all  the  cups  drunk  to  his  honor.  In  consequence  of  this 
sinful  participation  in  manifest  idolatry,  he  was  soon 
after  seized  with  the  most  painful  remorse,  and  he  died 
deeply  penitent  for  the  scandal  he  had  brought  upon 
Christianity. 

In  a  short  time,  however,' the  way  was  opened  for 
the  more  effectual  admission  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Olaf  I,  a  Norwe- 
gian king,  who  was  favomble  to  Christianity.  ^^  This 
Olaf,"  to  quote  from  Neander,  '*had  travelled  exten- 
sively in  foreign  lands :  in  Russia,  Greece,  England,  and 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Northern  Germany.  By  in- 
tercourse with  Christian  nations,  in  his  predatory  ex- 
cursions, he  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity, and  had  been  led,  by  various  circumstances,  to  see 
a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  German  port  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclesi- 
astic from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier- 
priest,  whose  temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little 
suited  to  the  spiritual  profession.  This  person  carried 
about  with  him  a  large  shield,  having  on  it  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.  The  shield  at- 
tracted OlaTs  particular  notice.  He  inquired  about  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  story  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Observing  how  greatly  Olaf  was  taken  with  the  shield, 
Thangbrand  made  him  a  present  of  it,  for  which  the 
Norse  chieftain  richly  repaid  him  in  gold  and  silver. 
He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him  if  he  should 
ever  need  protection.  In  various  dangers  by  sea  and 
on  the  land,  which  Olaf  afterwards  encountered,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield; 
and  his  faith  in  the  divine  power  of  Jesus  thus  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  At  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  England,  he  received  baptism,  and  returned 
to  Norway,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In 
EogUmd  he  had  met  again  with  the  priest  Thangbrand. 
Olaf  took  him  back  to  Norway  in  capacity  of  a  court 
clergyman;  but  no  good  resulted  fh>m  his  connection 
with  this  person  of  doubtful  character.  Inclined  of  his 
own  accofd  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Christianity,  he  was 
only  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  (Jan  by  Thangbrand's 
influence."  On  reaching  Norway,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  government,  Olaf  directed  his  chief  eflforts  to- 
wards Uie  introduction  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  country.  He  everywhere  destroyed  the  heathen 
temples,  and  invited  all  classes  of  the  people  to  submit 
to  baptism.  Where  kindness  failed,  he  had  recourse  to 
cruelty.  His  plans,  however,  for  the  Christianization 
of  his  subjects  were  cut  short  in  the  year  1000.  He  died 
in  a  war  against  the  united  powers  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Norway  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  rulers, 
who,  though  favorable  to  Christianity,  took  no  active 
measures  for.  planting  the  Christian  Churoh  in  their 
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newly  acquired  territory,  and  the  pagan  party  once 
more  restored  the  ancient  rites.     But  this  state  of  mat- 
ters was  of  short  continuance.     OUf  the  Thick  (usually 
sumamed  the  Saint),  who  delivered  Norway  from  her 
foreign  rulers,  came  into  the  country  in  1015,  when 
already  a  decided  Christian,  with  bishops  and  priests 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England.     He 
resolved  to  force  Christianity  upon  the  people,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  obstinate  and  refractory  were  threatened 
with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  in  some  cases  with 
death  itself.    Many  professed  to  yield  through  fear,  and 
submitted  to  be  baptized ;  but  they  continued  secretly  to 
practice  their  pagan  ceremonies.     In  the  province  of 
Dalen  the  idolaters  were  headed  by  a  powerful  man 
named  Gudbrand,  who  assembled  the  people,  and  per- 
suaded them  that  if  they  would  only  bring  out  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  their  great  god  TAor,  Olaf  and  his  whole 
force  would  melt  like  wax.     It  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  each  party  should  try  the  power  of  its  own  god. 
The  night  preceding  the  meeting  was  spent  by  Olaf  in 
secret  prayer.     Next  day  the  colossal  image  of  Thor, 
adorned  profusely  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  into 
the  public  place,  where  crowds  of  pagans  gathered 
around  the  image.    The  king  stationed  beside  himself 
Kolbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength.     Gudbrand  commenced  the  pro- 
ceedings by  challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  their  God,  and  pointing  them  to 
the  colossal  image  of  the  mighty  Thor.     To  this  boast- 
ful address  Olaf  replied,  taunting  the  pagans  with  wor- 
shipping a  blind  and  deaf  god,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
lift  their  eves  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  Christian's  God 
as  he  revealed  himself  in  the  radiant  light     At  the 
utterance  of  these  words  the  sun  burst  forth  with  the 
brightest  effulgence,  and  at  the  same  moment  Kolbein 
demolished  the  idol  with  a  single  blow  of  a  heavy  mal- 
let which  he  carried  in  his  hand.     The  monster  fell, 
crumbled  into  fragments,  from  which  crept  a  great  mul- 
titude of  mice,  snakes,  and  lizards.    The  scene  produced 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  pagans,  many  of  whom  were 
fn>ro  that  moment  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  their 
i<luls.    The  severity,  however,  with  which  Olaf  had  con- 
ducted his  government,  prepared  the  way  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England    The  baninhed  Olaf  returned,  and,  raising  an 
army  composed  wholly  of  Christians,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  struggle.    He  fell  mortally  wounded 
in  battle.  Aug.  31,  1030 — a  day  which  was  universally 
observed  as  a  fesrival  by  the  people  of  the  North  in 
honor  of  Olaf,  whom  they  hesitated  not  to  style  a  Chris- 
tian martyr.     This  monarch,  whose  memor}'  was  long 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  had  labored  zealously 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  Norway,  but 
also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norwegian  colonies,  such 
as  Iceland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.     His 
short  reign  was,  in  fact,  wholly  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  faith  by  means  the  most  revolting  to 
humanity.     His  general  practice  was  to  enter  a  district 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  summon  a  council,  or 
Thing,  as  it  was  called,  and  give  the  people  the  alterna- 
tive of  fighting  with  him  or  being  baptized.     Most  of 
them  preferred  baptism  to  the  risk  of  fighting  with  an 
enemy  so  well  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  thus  a  large 
number  made  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity.    On 
the  death  of  king  Canute,  Nov.  12, 1035,  Olafs  son,  Mag- 
nus I,  recovered  possession  of  the  Norwegian  throne ; 
and  thenceforth,  till  1319,  Norway  continued  under  the 
sway  of  native  kings,  who  were  also  devoted  adherents 
of  Christianity,  i.  e.  of  a  Christianity  as  they  understood 
it.    They  were  zealous  for  the  upbuilding  of  Romish 
Christianity,  and  even  shared  in  the  crusading  move- 
ment for    regaining   Palestine.      Indeed,   ever    since 
the  light  of  Christianity  had  dawned  on  Scandinavia, 
a  general  desire  prevailed  among  the  people  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.     Several  of  the  Norwegian  kings  and 
princes  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Magnus  Barfoed,  a  chieftain 


named  Skopte  equipped  a  squadron  of  fire  reflsek,  and 
set  sail,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons,  for  Palestine; 
but  died  at  Rome,  where  he  had  stopped  to  perform  his 
devotions.  The  expedition  was  continued  by  his  sons, 
none  of  whom  survived  the  journey.  The  fame  of  this 
exploit,  and  the  marvellous  tales  of  other  pilgrims,  led 
Sigurd,  the  king  of  Norway,  to  undertake  a  pilg^mage 
to  Jerusalem.  Fired  with  a  love  of  wild  adventure  and 
an  avaricious  desire  of  plunder,  the  royal  pilgrim  set  ont 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  surmounted  with  the  sacred 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  manned  with  several  thousand 
followers.  After  wintering  in  England,  where  they 
were  hospitably  treated  by  Henry  I,  the  Norwegian 
crusaders  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  after  encoun- 
tering many  hardships,  plundering  various  i^aces,  and 
barbarously  murdering  tribes  of  people  who  refused  to 
become  Christians,  they  paid  the  accustomed  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  other  holy  places.  Sigurd,  on  his 
return  home,  was  solicited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
join  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Sosaland, 
who,  after  being  nominally  converted  to  Christianity^ 
had  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  put  to  death  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  The  king  of  Norway  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and,  passing  into  the  Baltic,  punished  the 
revolted  pagans,  and  returned  to  his  country  laden  with 
booty.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- seven  years,  Sigurd 
died  in  1130.  From  this  period  Norway  became,  for 
more  than  a  century,  a  prey  to  barbarous  and  destruc- 
tive civil  wars.  In  the  midst  of  these  internal  commo- 
tions, cardinal  Nicholas,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
afterwards  known  as  pope  Adrian  IV,  arrived  in  Norway 
as  legate  from  the  Romish  see.  The  chief  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  render  the  kingdom  ecclesiastically  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Lnnd — an 
arrangement  which  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  Nor- 
wegian kings.  An  archiepiscopal  see  was  acoordin^y 
erected  at  Trondhjem,  and  endowed  with  authority,  not 
only  over  Norway,  but  also  over  the  Norwegian  colo- 
nies. Rejoicing  in  their  spiritual  independence,  the 
people  readily  consented  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute 
of  Peter's  pence  to  Rome,  but  they  strenuously  resisted 
the  attempt  made  by  the  pope's  legate  to  insist  upon 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  **  In  various  other  things," 
says  Snorre,  **the  papal  legate  reformed  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nation  during  his  stay,  so  that  there 
never  came  to  this  land  a  stranger  who  was  more  hon- 
ored and  beloved  both  by  princes  and  people.**  The 
Chureh  of  Norway  had  now  accepted  a  metTx>politan  at 
the  hands  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  subjection  to  the  Romish  see  was  soon  followed 
by  other  concessions  which  seriously  compromised  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  ambitious  prelate  of  the 
see  of  Trondhjem  was  desirous  of  adopting  every  expe^ 
dient  to  add  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  pri- 
macy. With  this  view  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
about  that  the  realm  was  hereafter  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  St  Olaf,  the  superior  lord  being  represented  by  the 
archbishops  of  Trondhjem,  whose  consent  was  made  in- 
dispensable to  filling  the  vacant  throne.  On  the  de- 
mise of  the  reigning  king,  the  crown  was  to  be  relig- 
iously offered  to  St,  Olaf.  in  the  cathedral  where  his 
relics  were  deposited,  by  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  tweli'e 
chieftains  from  each  diocese,  who  were  to  nominate  the 
successor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  primate. 
Thus  taking  advantage  of  the  incessant  contentions  for 
the  sovereignty  by  which  the  country  was  agitated  and 
disturbed,  the  Romish  primate  secured  for  the  see  of 
Tronilhjem  a  perpetual  control  over  the  future  choice 
of  the  Norwegian  monarchs.  The  crown  was  now  de- 
clared an  ecclesiastical  fief,  and  the  government  almuet 
converted  into  a  hierarehy.  A  young  adventurer  named 
Sverre  seized  on  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  his  title  was 
ratified  by  the  sword  as  well  as  by  the  general  acquies^- 
cence  of  the  nation.  The  primate,  howevor,  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremony  of  coronation,  and,  fearing 
the  royal  displeasure,  fled  to  Denmark.  Thence  'he 
transmitted  an  appeal  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  pope  launched  the  thanden  of  the  Vatican  against 
Sverre,  threatening  him  with  exoommanication  unless 
he  instantly  desisted  from  his  hostile  measures  against 
the  primate.  The  sovereign,  having  been  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  was  well  skilled  both  in  canon  law  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  he  found  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
showing,  both  from  Scripture  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  dis- 
putes between  kings  and  their  subjects.  Anxious  for 
peace,  however,  Sverre  applied  for  a  papal  legate  to 
}>erfonn  the  ceremony  of  his  oonfinnation,  but  was  re- 
fused. The  king  was  indignant  at  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Home;  and  reproaching  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador with  duplicity,  ordered  him  forthwith  to  leave  his 
dominions^  As  a  last  resource,  the  enraged  monarch 
summoned  tc^ther  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  by  bishop  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
elected  through  his  influence;  but  the  proceeding  was 
condemned  by  pope  Alexander  III,  who  excommunicated 
both  the  royal  and  the  clerical  offender.  Deputies  were 
soon  after  despatched  to  Rome,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  papal  absolution  for  the  king;  but  on  their 
return  they  were  detained  in  Denmark,  where  they 
suddenly  died,  having  previously  pledged  the  papal 
bull  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses. 
The  important  document  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  Sverre,  who  read  it  publicly  in  the  cathedral  of 
Trondhjem,  alleging  that  the  deputies  had  been  poison- 
ed Irr  his  enemies.  The  whole  transaction  seemed  not 
a  little  suspicious ;  the  Norwegian  king  was  chai^d  by 
the  pope  with  having  forged  the  bull,  and  procured  the 
death  of  the  messengers ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
accuaittion  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict 
(<1.  v.).  JKshop  Nicholas  now  abandoned  the  king, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  warmly  espoused,  fled  to  the 
primate  in  Denmark,  and  there  raising  a  considerable 
army,  invaded  Norway ;  but  Sverre,  aided  by  a  body  of 
troops  sent  from  England  by  king  John,  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  rebels.  The  king  did  not  long  survive 
this  victory,  but  worn  out  by  the  harassing  contests  to 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  subjected, 
died  about  this  time. 

It  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  evident  tendency  of 
the  government  of  Norway  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
sacerdotal  and  feudal  aristocracy.  This  tendency,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  to  some  extent  by  the  flrst  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sverre,  who  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
monarch  against  the  encroachments  of  the  deigy  and 
the  nobles.  But  it  was  more  difficult  to  contend  with 
the  Romish  see,  which  has  often  been  able  to  aocom- 
plbh  more  by  secret  machinations  than  in  open  warfare. 
While  affecting  to  renounce  the  right  with  which  the 
archbishop  of  Trondhjem  had  been  invested  of  control- 
ling the  choice  of  the  monarch  on  every  vacancy,  the 
papal  Church  induced  the  crown  to  confirm  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, even  to  the  exclusion  of  lay  founders  from 
their  rights  of  patronage.  The  prelates  were  allowed  to 
coin  money,  and  maintain  a  regular  body-giuird  of  one 
hundred  armed  men  for  the  archbishop,  and  forty  for 
each  bishop.  One  concession  was  followed  by  another; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjem,  taking  advantage 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Erik,  son  of  Magnus 
Uakonson,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1280,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  extorted  from  him  at  his  coronation  an  oath 
that  he  would  render  the  Church  independent  of  the 
secular  authority.  Having  gained  this  point,  the  artful 
primate  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  by  publishing  an  edict 
that  imposed  new  fines  for  ofl^nces  against  the  canons 
c*f  the  Charch.  The  king's  advisers  refused  to  sanction 
the  bold  step  taken  by  the  primate;  and  to  vindicate 
Ilia  spiritual  authority,  he  excommunicated  the  royal 
counctllora.  The  king  in  turn  banished  the  primate, 
who  forthwith  set  out  for  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before 
the  pope.  When  on  his  way  home  again  he  died  in 
Sweden,  and  his  successor  having  acknowledged  him- 
self the  vasaal  of  Erik,  the  contest  was  terminated|  and 


the  pretenaons  of  the  clergy  reduced  within  more  rea- 
sonable limits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
were  united  under  one  sovereign;  and  this  union  of 
Calmar,  as  it  was  called,  existed  nominally  at  least  from 
1897  to  1521,  during  which  long  period  there  was  an  in- 
cessant struggle  for  superiority  between  the  crown  and 
the  clergy. 

Reformation  in  Church  and  State.  —  So  harassing 
were  the  repeated  encroachments  of  the  Rombh  hier- 
archy to  the  Norwegian  government  and  people,  that  the 
Reformation  was  gladly  welcomed  as  likely  to  weaken 
the  power  and  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the  papista. 
Many  of  the  Norwegian  youth  had  studied  at  Witten- 
berg and  other  German  universities,  where  they  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines  and  prinmples  of  the  Reformers^ 
and  on  their  return  home  thev  found  both  rulers  and 
people  ready  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith.  But  what 
tended  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Norwav  was  the  election  of  Christian  III  to  the 
throne  by  the  lay  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  As  be 
had  himself  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  his 
accession  was  violently  opposed  by  the  arohbishop  of 
Trondhjem  and  the  other  Romish  prelates.  The  zeal 
of  the  monarch,  however,  was  only  quickened  by  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  he  resolved  to  introduce 
the  reformed  worship  u  the  religion  of  the  state.  A 
recess  was  accordingly  passed  and  signed  by  more  than 
four  hundred  nobles  with  the  deputies  of  the  commons, 
providing :  *'  1.  That  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  bishops  should  be  forever  taken  away,  and  the 
administration  of  their  dioceses  confided  to  learned  men 
of  the  Reformed  futh,  under  the  title  of  superintendents. 
2.  That  the  castles,  manors,  and  other  lands  belonging 
to  the  prelates  and  monasteries  should  be  annexed  to 
the  crown.  8.  That  their  religious  houses  should  be  re- 
formed ;  the  regular  clergy  who  might  not  choose  to  be 
secularized  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  respective 
cloisters,  upon  condition  that  they  should  hear  the  Word 
of  God,  lead  edifying  lives,  and  that  their  surplus  rev- 
enues should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
other  eleemosynary  establishments.  4.  That  the  rights 
of  lay  patronage  should  be  preserved ;  the  clergy  to  ex- 
act from  the  peasants  only  their  regular  tithe,  one  third 
of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
curate,  one  third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  church,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  king,  for  the  use  of  the  university 
and  schools  of  learning."  The  king  consulted  Luther 
upon  the  manner  of  carrying  this  recess  into  effect,  and 
by  his  advice,  instead  of  secularizing  the  Church  prop- 
erty, he  reserved  a  certain  portion  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  the  purposes  of  education 
and  charity;  but  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  nobility  by 
successive  grants  from  the  crown.  Thus  fell  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  Denmark  and  Norway ;  and  its  destruction 
marked  the  epoch  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  lay 
aristocracy  over  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  until  the  revolution  of  1660. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion in  Norway.  From  its  first  introduction  it  contin- 
ued to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  diffiise  itself  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  with  the  most  gratifying  rapidity. 
The  Church  became  strictly  Lutheran,  and,  though  nom- 
inally episcopal,  the  bishops  were  vested  only  with  the 
power  of  superintendents.  Matters  went  on  smoothly 
without  any  peculiar  occurrence  to  disturb  the  ordi- 
nary' course  of  events.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  Church  was  much  quickened,  spiritually, 
through  the  efibrts  of  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  (q.  v.), 
a  remarkable  person,  who  has  earned  for  himself  the 
honorable  appellation  of  the  Norwegian  Reformer. 
Hauge  was  not  a  dissenter  from  the  established  Luther- 
an Church  of  Norway.  Neither  in  his  preaching  nor 
his  writings  did  he  teach  any  difference  of  doctrine. 
He  enforced  purer  views  of  Christian  morality,  while 
he  taught  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
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He  called  for  no  change  of  opinion  or  of  ^ataUiafaed 
faith,  but  for  better  Uvea  and  more  Chriatian  practice 
among  both  clergy  and  laity.  And  he  taaght  onfy  the 
doctrinea  of  the  Church,  casting  out  the  fablea  and 
wicked  imaginings  of  men — lifting  up  his  voice  against 
the  coldnen,  the  selfishness,  the  worldliness,  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  clergy — for  even  into  Norway  neol- 
ogy had  made  its  way,  though  it  has  never  had  such  a 
hold  upon  the  whole  Church  as  in  the  sister  country, 
Denmark.  His  followers  called  themselves  Vakte — 
"  awakened  ;*'  and  esteemed  themselves  members  of  the 
congregation  of  sainta.  But  they  never  called  them- 
selves nor  were  esteemed  dissenters;  they  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church — from  the  sinful  slumbers  and 
negligence  of  which  they  had  come  out  and  separated 
themselves.  They  met,  it  is  true,  to  hear  their  favorite 
preacher,  and  occasionally  by  themselves  for  religious 
purposes  in  the  open  air  or  in  private  dwellings,  but 
they  did  not  on  that  account  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  They  were,  and  are, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  Methodists,  such  as  the  Methodists 
were  before  they  constituted  themselves  a  separate 
body,  with  separate  places  of  worship.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probable  that,  had  circumstances  been  favor- 
able, they  might  have  become  a  regular  dissenting 
body.  Had  the  laws  and  circumstances  of  Norway 
been  such  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland  when  Wes- 
ley and  Erskine  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  leading 
sects  in  those  countries,  the  ffaugecmen — ^for  by  this 
name  they  are  generally  distinguished  in  Norway — 
had  probably  long  ago  separated  from  the  Church. 
But  the  law  forbade  the  establishment  of  conventicles, 
and,  if  it  had  not,  the  Norwegians  are  too  poor  to  sup- 
port any  dissenting  clergy.  So  long  as  they  simply 
made  profession  of  spiritual  quickening,  they  were  tol- 
erated and  even  kindly  considered  by  the  Scandinavian 
governments.  But  the  more  uneducated  and  the  less 
refined  of  the  Haugeans  became  after  a  time  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  Thus  among  their  more  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  were  the  methods  they  adopted 
for  driving  out  the  devil,  the  results  of  which  were 
occasionally  maiming  and  death.  Such  outrages,  of 
course,  could  not  be  permitted ;  the  conservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  of  the  lives  of  the  people  called  for 
government  interference.  Inquiries  were  instituted, 
and  Hauge  was  arrested  in  October,  1804.  The  affair 
was  delegated  to  an  especial  commission  in  Christiania. 
The  reformer  could  not  be  accused  of  being  directly  ac- 
cessory to  the  outrages  of  his  followers;  but  the  preju- 
dice was  strong  againat  him,  and  he  was  arraigned  upon 
two  charges:  first,  for  holding  assemblies  for  divine 
worship  without  lawful  appointment;  and,  second,  for 
teaching  error,  and  contempt  of  the  established  instruc- 
tors. Nine  yean  had  elapeied  since  he  began  his  career, 
during  which  he  had  suffered  much,  and  undergone 
much  persecution.  The  matter  was  now  taken  into 
court,  and,  after  a  trial  prolonged  for  ten  years,  he  was 
first  condemned  to  hard  labor  in  the  fortresses  for  two 
years,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses;  but  the  sentence 
was  afterwards  commuted  in  the  supreme  court  to  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  of  the  triaL 
In  1816,  finally,  this  sentence  also  was  commuted,  and 
with  this  decision  ended  the  public  life  of  Hauge.  All 
persecution  oeaaed,  and  his  mind  became  calmer;  his 
continual  anxiety,  his  itinerancies,  and  his  preachings 
ceased.  He  lived  peaceably,  was  pious,  and  respected 
by  all — a  man  of  blameless  life  and  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity. Though  he  no  longer  went  about  preaching, 
he  still  kept  up  a  close  communication  with  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  he  probably  did  as  much  real  good  during  his 
retirement  as  during  the  years  of  his  more  active  life. 
He  confirmed  by  advice  and  example  the  lessons  he 
had  formerly  taught;  and  the  great  moral  influence 
which  his  strenuous  preaching  exercised  upon  the  cler- 
gy did  not  cease  even  with  his  death.  He  lived  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  period  of  his  trial,  and  died  as  late 
as  March  29, 1824.    The  effect  of  his  labors  as  a  Chria- 


tian reformer  is  still  felt  in  Norway.  The  Haugeanere 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  form  a  body 
of  men  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  peaceable  disposi- 
tions and  their  pious  lives.  Remaining  still  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Church,  the  influence  of  their  example  is 
extensively  felt,  and  the  effect  upon  the  religions  char- 
acter of  the  people  at  large  ia  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  most  beneficial  ^jsacription. 

The  political  connection  which,  ever  since  the  union 
of  Calmar,  had  subsisted  between  Norway  and  Denmark, 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1814,  Bemadotte,  king  of 
Sweden,  having  received  Norway  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Finland.  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden 
on  the  understanding  that  it  ahould  retain  the  newly 
promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy  full  liberty  and  in- 
dependence within  its  own  boundaries.  These  con- 
ditions were  agreed  to  and  strictly  maintained;  a  few 
unimportant  alterations  in  the  constitution,  necessitated 
by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  being  the 
only  changes  introduced  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Charles  XIII  was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1818.  Since  the  union,  Norway  has 
firmly  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swed- 
ish monarchs  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nation ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  of  the  Bemadotte  dynasty,  the  relations  between 
him  and  his  Norwegian  subjects  were  marked  by  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  on  both  sides.  Since  the  accession 
of  Bemadotte^a  son,  Oscar  I,  in  1844,  perfect  harmony 
and  good-will  have  existed,  and  Norway  has  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress  towards  a  state  of  political  se- 
curity and  material  prosperity  far  greater  than  it  ever 
enjoyed  under  the  Danish  dominion.  The  Norwegi.'^ns 
have  in  this  union  with  Sweden  regained  the  free  con- 
stitution of  which  Denmark  had  deprived  them. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  Episcopal  Lutheran. 
Until  lately  no  places  of  worship  of  other  denominations 
were  permitted  to  exist  But  in  the  Parliament  of  184o 
an  act  of  general  toleration  waa  passed,  which  gave  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all  Christians.  No  Mormons^  how- 
ever, were  then  allowed  to  reside  in  the  oountr}\  They 
must  emigrate  to  some  more  tolerant  country,  aa  the 
United  Statea.  Since  the  separation  of  Norway  from 
Denmark  and  its  annexation  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegian 
Church  is  subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  Danish 
Lutheran  Church,  as  settled  by  Christian  V  iu  1683, 
and  also  to  the  Danish  ritual,  as  laid  down  in  1685. 
But  efforts  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  to 
have  some  alterations  brought  abouL  As  recently  aa 
1857  there  was  a  proposal  made  in  the  Storthing  for 
the  eatablbhment  of  a  parish  council,  conusting  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish  and  a  certain  number  of  lay- 
men chosen  from  the  communicants  or  membere  of  the 
Church.  The  ecclesiastical  hold  on  the  civil  relatioos 
of  Norway  aeema  almost  incredible  to  outsiders.  Every- 
thing is  conditioned  in  the  state  by  one*s  relation  to 
the  State  Church.  Indeed,  it  almost  defies  our  credu- 
lity when  we  are  told  that  such  laws  as  the  following 
still  stand  on  the  Norwegian  statute  booka,  and,  what 
is  worse  still,  are  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  enacted  that 
no  one  can  fill  a  civil  office  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  has  partaken  of  the  communion 
in  it ;  that  any  one  thus  holding  office  immediately  loeea 
it  on  uniting  with  any  other  than  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
that  every  citizen  muat  be  confirmed  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  nineteen ;  that  within  one  week  of  his 
confirmation  he  must  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lutheran  form ;  that  if  one  fail  in  this 
until  nineteen  years  old  he  is  imprisoned;  and  that 
marriages  are  only  regarded  as  fully  legitimate  when 
performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  LuUieran  Church. 
The  people,  however,  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
1878  an  immenae  maas  meeting  was  held  in  Chriariania, 
the  capital  of  Norway,  where  reaolntiona  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  all  the  oppreaaive  leligiom  laws. 
And  it  waa  a  meeting  that  had  national  force  and  im- 
portance.   Ita  memtera  conaiatpd  of  ngaiatiy  choseo 
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ddegites  fitom  aU  psrts  of  the  oountty,  and  while  the 
great  ladienoe  was  from  the  masses,  the  decisions  were 
leganfed  as  of  incalculable  bearing  on  the  future  life  of 
the  nation.    The  king  attended  the  sessions,  and  listen- 
ed venr  earnestly  to  the  proceedings.    The  delegates 
declared  that  the  members  of  a  Church  have  a  full  right 
to  express  their  opinions;  that  they  should  enjoy  per- 
fect liberty  of  oooacienoe ;  thai  in  case  of  being  wrong- 
ed, they  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties; and  that  if  their  appeal  does  not  meet  with  favor, 
they  have  the  right  to  organise  themselves  into  an  in- 
dependent Church.    There  is  every  prospect  that  this 
convention  will  have  the  final  eflbct  of  changing  the 
old  laws  of  Norway,  and,  among  other  benefits  resulting 
therefrom,  of  removing  the  barriers  that  have  been  set 
Kp  penisiently  against  missions  from  non-Scandinavian 
or  non-Lutheran  churches.  Two  missions  are  supported 
in  Norway  by  American  Protestants,  but  they  are  more 
or  less  watcluKl  by  the  Swedish  authorities.    The  Bap- 
tists have  been  measurably  successful ;  the  Methodists 
are  increaaing  in  numbers,  and  acquiring  much  prop- 
erty.   Their  headquarters  are  at  Christiania,  under  the 
Kiperintendence  of  a  regularly  appointed  pastor. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  organization  has  hitherto  exist- 
ed, the  whole  management  of  ecclesiastical  misters  has 
bdonged  to  the  government,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  Ushop  or  to  the  probtt  (q.  v.).    The  proposed  alter- 
Mt'wm  will  in  all  probability  yet  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  thus  admitting  the  lay  element  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  give  general  and  broad  religious 
liUerty.    The  election  of  clergymen,  under  the  present 
n^gime,  is  vested,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  minister  of  state,  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  bish- 
cp,  selects  three  candidates,  from  whom  the  king  ap- 
points one  to  the  vacant  parish.     A  bishop  is  elected 
by  the  probsts  in  the  vacant  bishopric,  and  the  choice 
aiade  must  receive  the  royal  sanction.   The  <dergy  con- 
stats of  three  orders — bishops,  probsts,  and  priests — dif- 
fering ftom  each  other  not  in  rank,  but  in  official  duty. 
The  priest  is  required  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sac- 
ramenCs,  to  dispense  confirmation,  and  to  preside  at  the 
board  which  in  every  parish  manages  the  poor-fund. 
The  probst,  who  is  also  a  priest  or  dergyman  of  a  par- 
ish, ii  boosd,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  ordi- 
nary derieal  duties,  to  make  an  annual  visitation  of  the 
di/ferent  parishes  within  his  circuit,  to  examine  the 
cbiklrea  in  the  diflbrent  schools,  and  also  the  candidates 
for  confirmation,  to  inspect  the  Church  records,  and  all 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  parish.    Of  aU  these 
things  the  prubst  must  render  a  regular  report  eveiy 
year  to  the  bbhop.     The  bishops,  of  whom  there  are 
nx  in  Norway,  are  required  to  visit  their  bishoprics 
with  the  uunost  regularity ;  but  from  the  large  number 
of  parishes  under  the  superintendence  of  each  bishop, 
he  can  only  visit  the  whole  in  the  couise  of  three  years. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  bishop,  all  the  children  attend* 
iag  school  assemble  in  the  churoh  to  be  examined,  along 
with  the  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  thoee  young 
people  who  have  been  confinned  since  the  last  visita- 
tion.    The  ceremony  of  confirmation  is  performed  in 
the  Nofwegian  Church  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
onoe  or  twice  a  year.     The  ordination  of  a  clergyman 
b^loQ^  exclusively  to  the  bishop,  but  it  is  not  con- 
adered  as  communicating  any  special  gifts  or  graces. 
The  indoction  of  the  priest  or  clergyman  is  performed 
by  the  probst.    Students  of  theolo^,  after  attending  a 
•ai rensity  lor  a  certain  time,  are  allowed  to  preach,  al- 
thoogb  they  may  not  have  completed  their  studies. 

The  directory  for  the  pubKc  worship  of  God  in  the 
Xnrwef^  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kirte-Ritual 
of  16S&,  with  ita  appendix,  the  A  Uerhog  of  1688.  The 
ruks  ibcre  given  are  based  upon  the  book  of  liturgy 
^OrxMrnoMta),  which  was  oompUed  by  a  royal  commit- 
tee in  the  year  1637,  and  revised  by  Luther  himself. 
Thoo^  it  has  not,  in  its  present  shape,  the  same  ful- 
«ad  completeness  it  had  originally,  still  the  chief 
and  the  frame  and  order  of  the  Norwegian 
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liturgy  very  much  TesemUe  thoee  of  the  J>eutaclie  Mette 
of  1526,  that  hand-book  of  liturgy  in  which  Luther,  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  former  directions  in  the  Formula 
Miua  of  1528,  laid  down  the  principles  of  an  evangel- 
ical service  for  the  guidance  of  such  congregations  as 
acknowledged  him  as  their  leader  into  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  sermon  keeps  its  place  as  the 
central  part  of  public  worship,  and  constitutes,  together 
with  the  lessons  from  Scripture,  hymns  and  prayers,  the 
chief  part  of  it,  while  the  communion  is  the  highest. 
The  liturgy  arranges  the  service  in  three  part&  In  the 
first,  the  opening  part  of  it,  the  congregation  turn  to 
God  in  prayers  and  songs,  confessing  themselves  to  be 
sinners,  but  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  penitent 
hope  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  visit  them,  and 
satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger.  In  the  second  part,  the 
main  body  of  the  service,  the  worshippers  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  sacraments.  To  this  part  belong  the  lessons  of 
"the  epistle"  and  "the  gospel,"  the  sermon,  and  the 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  when  there  are  persons 
to  be  baptized  or  communicants — all  interwoven  with 
hymns  and  short  prayers.  In  the  concluding  part,  the 
congr^ation  give  thanks  through  prayers  and  praise 
to  the  Most  High  for  his  blessings,  imploce  hia  grace, 
that  they  may  retain  what  he  has  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  show  it  forth  in  fruits  of  grace,  and  finally  they  re- 
ceive the  benediction.  The  Churoh  of  Norway  admin* 
isters  the  Lord's  Supper  as  often  as  it  is  asked  for.  The 
form  largely  resembles  that  of  the  Romish  Churoh,.and, 
though  in  both  kinds,  the  wafer  is  still  used  instead  of 
bread.  But  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  it  has  repudiated 
the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  with  its  con- 
sequences— adoration  of  the  elements,  and  the  idea  of 
an  atoning  sacrifice,  prepared  and  offered  up  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  but  a  hair-splitter  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  "the  real  presence;"  but  the  reason  for  this 
difficulty  might  be  found,  not  so  much  In  the  matter 
itself,  as  in  the  want  of  investigation  on  the  side  of 
the  observer.  Many  appear  to  think  that  the  right 
name  for  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  "  the  real  presence" 
would  be  consubstantiation,  as  if  it  taught  a  commixture 
of  the  substances.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  never  tried  to  explain  the  mysterious  union, 
in  which  it  believes,  between  Christ's  body  and  blood 
and  the  visible  elements  of  the  holy  supper.  It  confines 
itself  to  repudiating  consubstantiation  (see  Schmid,  Doff^ 
matik  (L  Ev.  Luth,  Kirehe  [1858],  p.  489, 445, 591)  as  weU 
as  transubstantiation,  and  all  other  such  palpable  devia- 
tions from  the  truth,  involving  more  or  less  the  idea  of 
a  physical,  local,  and  drcnmscriptive  manner  of  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  as  futile 
endeavora  to  define  the  incomprehensible.  The  Church 
of  Norway,  nevertheless,  unlike  other  Protestant  bodies, 
combines  with  the  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  practice  of  confession,  and  consequently  ab»obUiotu 
This  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  bear  any  com- 
parison to  the  "  auricular  confession"  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  which  an  enumeration  of  sins  is  enjoined  as 
necessary,  and  which  is  a  corollary  of  priestly  usurpstion 
of  power  as  judge  of  the  conscience;  and  thus  the  Nor- 
wegian ministry  repudiates,  of  course,  every  thought  of 
such  confession  before  the  minister  being  the  ordinary, 
not  to  speak  of  the  only  way  of  obtaining  from  God  the 
remission  of  sins.  The  confession  in  this  greatly  puri- 
fied—  though  it  must  be  confessed  still  objectionable, 
becanse  misleading — form  was  retained  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  originally  as  a  secret  and  individual  but  vohm" 
to?^  confession  for  the  aid  of  troubled  and  oppressed  con- 
sciences. Afterwards  it  was  enjoined  upon  all  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  being  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  order  that  the  minister  might  ascertain  if 
the  person  applying  for  admittance  to  the  communion 
really  was  in  a  state  of  penitence,  and  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  saving  truth  for  a  blessed 
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partaking  of  it  The  power  to  abeolTe  is  not  oonrider- 
ed,  moreover,  to  belong  to  the  clargyman  as  an  indi- 
vidiudi  but  to  be  vested  in  the  Church,  in  whose  name 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  b  pronounced.  Absolution,  then, 
according  to  this  view,  is  not  a  power  given  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  the  Church  or  body  of  believers  which  is 
represented  by  the  clergy.  Before  the  act  of  absolution 
a  sermon  is  preached,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
any  other  than  true  penitents  from  applying  for  absolu- 
tion. The  rite  itself  is  thus  performed.  The  penitents 
kneel  before  the  altar,  and  the  cleigyman,  laying  his 
hands  on  their  heads,  utters  these  words,  ^  I  promise 
yuu  the  precious  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Having  received  the  absolution,  the 
penitents  retire  to  their  seats,  and  a  hymn  is  sung,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  clergyman  chants  the  words  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  the  congregation 
again  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  then  the  elements 
are  distributed. 

With  relation  to  schools,  Norway  has  a  very  credita- 
ble historv.     Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of 

•  

all  classes  of  the  people.  Wherever  thirty  children  can 
be  found  in  a  neighborhood,  a  common-school  is  to  be 
established  in  a  regular  school-house ;  and  to  provide 
for  remote  and  thinly  settled  districts,  ''ambulatory 
schools**  have  been  established  by  law,  whose  teachers 
travel  from  one  farm  to  another,  giving  instruction  to 
the  children  of  each  in  turn,  and  living  with  the  peas- 
ants. The  result  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
young  Norwegian  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
One  reason  undoubtedly  for  the  general  fundamental 
education  there  b  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance 
on  schooL  Every  child  is  required  by  law  to  be  in 
(he  school  from  seven  or  eight  yean  of  age  to  the 
time  of  confirmation,  which  is  usually  in  the  fifteenth 
year— parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  as  may  ab- 
sent themselves  being  subject  to  a  fine.  In  the  very 
lowest  of  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in  read- 
ing, knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  selections  re- 
lating to  histoiy,  geography,  and  knowledge  of  nature, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  The  law  declares  that 
all  common-schools  shall  maintain  a  Christian  charaiy 
ter,  and  religious  instruction  be  considered  of  primary 
importance.  The  school  is  always  opened  and  dosed 
with  prayer  or  singing,  or  both.  Of  oouise  there  are 
many  grades  of  schools  above  the  common ;  as  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  high  schools,  the  normal,  Latin,  high 
civic  schools,  and  the  like.  In  these  higher  schools  pub- 
lic opinion  has  demanded— and  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  recent  law — a  reduction  in  the  attention  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  a  pR>portionate  increase  in  the 
sttidy  of  modem  languages  and  natural  science-xa  part 
uf  the  great  movement  that  is  reaching  all  lands.  The 
old  Norse  tongue  and  the  EngUsh  are  both  made  oblige 
atury  branches  of  study.  The  schooLs  of  Norway  cul- 
minate in  the  national  university  at  Christiauia.  In- 
deed, it  nwy  be  claimed  that  the  inner  life  of  the  Church 
of  Norway  has  been  not  a  little  affected  by  the  founding 
of  the  university  at  Christiania  in  1811,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  country  from  Denmark  in  1814.  Previ- 
ously the  clergy  were  uniformly  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where  German  rationalism  pre- 
vailed to  a  melancholy  extent  Danes  were  frequently 
appointed  to  the  pasuval  charge  of  parishes,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  people,  who  were  most  unwilling  to 
receive  their  ministrarions.  But  from  the  time  that 
the  Norwegian  students  of  theology  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  their  own  national  university  a  new  life 
seemed  to  be  infused  into  them,  and  from  that  sera  may 
be  dated  the  dawn  of  a  true  spiritual  light  in  the  Church 
of  Norway.  Two  excellent  men,  Hersleb  and  Stenersen, 
disciples  of  the  celebrated  Danish  theologian  Gnindt- 
vig,  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  over  the  theo- 
logical students.  Hauge  also,  both  by  his  sermons  and 
his  printed  treatises,  had  done  much  to  revive  true  re- 
ligion among  the  people;  and  the  Haugeanere,  being 


allowed  perfect  freedom  of  worship,  have  spread  them- 
selves over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  are  recog- 
nised, wherevejr  they  are  found,  as  a  quiet,  inoffensive, 
pious  people.    It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  Norwe- 
gian Church  at  the  present  time  that  a  large  number  of 
both  the  deigy  and  laity  are  disciples  of  the  Danish 
theologian  Grundtvig,  and  hence  receive  the  name  of 
Gmndtvigiant,    Not  that  they  are  diseenteis  from  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but  they  entertain  peculiar  opinions 
on  several  points  of  doctrine,  somewhat  anak^gous  lo 
those  of  the  High-Churchmen  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   They  hold,  for  example,  that  the  act  d  ordinal 
tion  convej'B  peculiar  gifts  and  graces,  and  hence  main- 
tain extreme  views  as  to  the  sacrednesa  of  the  deigy 
as  distinguished  from  the  laity.    They  hold  high  opin- 
ions as  to  the  value  of  tradition,  and  attach  a  veiy  great 
importance  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  they  regard  as 
inspired.    With  respect  to  many  portions  of  Scripture, 
they  axe  doubtful  as  to  their  inspiration ;  but  they  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Creed,  and  that  it 
contains  enough  for  our  salvation.    Acooidingly  they 
are  accustomed  to  address  to  the  people  such  words  as 
these:  ''Believe  in  the  words  in  which  you  are  bap- 
tiied;  if  you  do  your  soul  is  saved."    They  consider 
the  Bible  a  useful,  and  even  a  necessary  book  for  the 
dergy,  but  a  dangerous  book  for  laymen.    They  hold  a 
very  singular  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  **the  liv- 
ing words,"  and  maintain  that  the  Word  preached  has 
quite  a  different  effect  from  the  Word  read.    They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  faith  cannot  possibly  come  by 
reading,  and  must  come  by  hearing,  reiTerring  in  proof 
of  their  statement  to  Bom,  x,  14.    Even  in  the  schools 
which  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  Gmndtvigians  we  find 
this  principle  carried  into  operation,  everything  b^ng 
taught  by  the  living  voice  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  nut 
by  a  written  book.   Grundtvig,  the  founder  of  this  class 
of  theologians,  who  died  Sept.  2,  1872,  lacking  but  a 
few  days  of  ninety  years,  was  bishop,  and  rended  at  Co- 
penhagen.   He  was  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  disd- 
ples,.  not  only  in  Norway,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent 
in  Denmark.    Many  of  the  most  learned  deigymen  in 
both  countries  really  belong  to  this  school. 

The  Church  establishment  comprises,  acoovding  to 
Thaarup,  six  bishops,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  primate,  80 
probsts,  and  about  440  pastors  of  churches  and  chapels^ 
There  are  440  prestegilds  or  parishes,  many  of  tbem  of 
large  extent,  containing  from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  requiring  four  or  five  separate  churches  or  cbapeb. 
The  incomes  of  the  bishops  may  be  reckoned  about  ^000, 
and  of  the  rural  clergy  from  t800  to  $1600.  The  soaices 
from  which  these  are  derived  are  a  small  assessment  of 
grain  in  lieu  of  tithe  from  each  farm,  Easter  and  Chiisc- 
mas  offerings,  and  dues  for  mairiages,  christenings,  and 
funerals,  which  are  pretty  high.  There  are  fiar  prices, 
as  in  Scotland,  by  which  payments  in  grain  may  be 
converted  into  money.  In  every  prestegild  there  are 
several  farms,  besides  the  glebe,  which  belong  to  the 
living,  and  are  let  for  a  share  of  the  produce,  or  at  a 
small  yearly  rent,  and  a  fine  at  each  renewaL  One  of 
these  is  appropriated  to  the  muustei's  widow,  as  a  kind 
of  life  annuity.  The  Norwegian  dergy  are  a  weB-iji- 
formed  body  of  men,  possessing  mui^  influence  over 
their  flocks,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  According  to  the  census  of  1866,  the  population 
was  composed  of  l,696,6t51  Lutherans,  8662  sectarians, 
1038  Mormons,  816  Roman  Catholics,  15  Greek  Catho- 
lics, and  25  Jews.  The  Romanists  and  Jews  have  only 
in  very  recent  times  secured  permission  to  settle  in  Nofw 
way.  See  Thorlak,  IJittoria  rentm  Norvagiearum  (0>- 
penh.  1711);  Schoning,  NorpeM  BigeM  HitiOTie  (Soioe, 
1771);  Munch,  Del  Nonke  FM$  Bittorie,  voL  i-vi 
(Christ.  1852-59);  Blom,  Dot  KifmgrMk  Norwtyrm 
(Leips.  1848,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bowde,  Norwa^y  ita  Pfc^^ 
Pruduets,  and  ItutUuHimt  (LondL  1867,  6vo);  Hnrat'a 
Hagenbaeh,  CIL  HUU  18«A  and  l^fk  CaUtarieM  (see  lit. 
dex  in  vol.  ii) ;  Madear,  Jfitt.  of  Ckn$titm  Mitmtma  »« 
tht  Mid,  Aye»  ;  Brit,  and  For,  £9,  Rev,  Oct.  1868,  art.  iii. 
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which  ihould  be  read  with  eoirsctiain  In  April,  ISGfP,  p. 
UMSS;  and  ihe  e.xcrliBit  uiidea  by  tbe  Her.  Gideun 
l>iipcr  \a  th«  MetioJM  (N.  Y.  Aug.  IUTI).     (J.  H.  W.) 
Koixi,    jEnmjA    SaUuiok    hi,    ben-Aln-ahain,    t 
lumnl  lulun  rabbi,  waa  bom  in  Mutiu  about  1560, 
ind  dDived  hii  family  UUDC  Cin'i  ''1)  from  the  fact 
Ihit  hia  pannti  raided  in  Norai,  or  Norica,  a  amall 
ion  in  tbe  diMrict  oT  Spoleto.    He  Kudied  under  Umio- 
uti  Cuai,  umI,  through  hii  great  (liety  and  ptoruund 
lurniug,  waa  elected  U>  the  (»-ral>binalc,  fint  with  Lu- 
liuu  lihakHB  Caaea,  who  died  ia  16S0,  then  with  Eliezer 
Cno,  aad  fraoi  16M  up  to  the  time  of  hie  death,  which 
ooconed  after  16^  was  oo-rablu  with  Jaoob  Ctaajim 
Chh.    Aa  eariy  aa  1(>8B  Noni  was  broralily  known 
aoHig  hia  litcniy  co-teligioniMa  by  hia  work  on  tbe 
jufi^wndeiice  of  the  Hebrowa  (maiium  PISMB)), 
■liiFh  waa  pabliibed  at  Mantua  in  1697.     The  work, 
ti-iverer.  to  which  he  (Dnaecrated  all  hi*  life  waa  tbe 
HudT  and  eipaigation  of  the  text  of  (be  Bible,  and 
■iih  thii  design  he  undertook  neveral  long  Toyvgc*  (o 
("Uect  ancient  HSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  tbe 
>lumBh.     Tbe  leaults  of  hia  patient  roeearchea,  and 
■hich  immortalized  hia  name,  aie  embodied  in  a  critical 
init  Manretic  commentary  on  the  entire  Hebrew  Seript- 
oro.    To  render  bis  critical  labors  a«  complete  as  poni- 
U«,  and  to  edit  the  Hebrew  Eeit  in  as  perfect  a  oondition 
u  thorough  learning  and  consdeniious  industry  cnuld 
Bike  it,  Noni  left  no  leeourcee  untouched.   He  searched 
IhnHigh  the  Hidrashim,  tbe  Talmud,  and  tbe  whole  cy- 
clf  o(  rabbinic  literature,  for  various  readinga.    He  con- 
■ilied  all  the  Uaaoretic  works,  1xith  published  and  un- 
IMibliihed ;  he  ooUaled  all  the  U38.  to  which  he  oould 
fi  aotes,  aoKiag  which  waa  the  MS.  fnim  Toledo  of 
iht  year  IZTT,  now  Cod.  de  Roan  782;  he  compared 
til  tbe  bfsi  printed  ediliona,  end  availed  himself  of 
the  learning  and  critical-  laboii  of  his  predeoeaeora 
and  friends,  espectallv  of  the  HS.  work  called  rne» 
r— ri  3'D,  The  Miuorai,  Ae  Hedge  of  the  Late,  I 
by  Hoer  ben-Todroi  Abulfla  of  Borgos,  and  of  the  (i 
oxipention  of  his  friend  Menacham  di  Lonzano  of  II 
Palatine,  who  also  furnished  Norai  with  important 
MSS.  fnm  his  own  library ;  and  though  he  lived  to 
tiuiih  tbe  work  to  which  he  had  ooosecrated  his  life, 
hinng  completed  it  in  1626,  and  called  it  -n^ 
V'E,  Til  Brpairer  of  Ae  Bnack,  alter  Isa.  Iriii, 
1^  he  did  not  live  to  lee  the  fruit  of  hia  \ii>on 
printed,  at  he  died  near  1680.     His  work  remaitied 
ill  US.  for  about  II!  years.     Tbe  commentary  waa 
ihni  edited  by  Raphael  Chajim  Bania,  and'  pub- 
liibed  Ibr  the  Hrst  ^me,  with  Hebrew  text,  under  tbe 
aiiertd  title  "O  nnSTS,  .*  Gifl-o/eri^^  Ihe  Oblation  <(f 
Salamat  JeH^  (the  name  of  Noni,  ^'o,  being  an  ab- 
bnriatian  of  n^n^n^  TvA'S)  (Mantua,  1742-44,  4  pU. 
and  i  Tola.  4to).    Baaila,  the  learned  editor,  added  tome 
nole^  and  alao  apfiended  a  list  of  900  vaiiatiooe.     A 
nsMid  edilioa  appeared  in  Tienoa  in  1816.     The  com- 
lacfiuiy  00  the  Pentalencb  akne,  with  the  Hebrew 
ten,  appeared  in  Dobrovna  in  1804;  on  the  Prophets 
tad  the  Hagiognpba,  with  tbe  Hebrew  Eezt,  in  Wibia 
■fann  18M.     Tbe  work  of  Honi  marked  great  prog- 
ma  in  Biblical  esegtaiB,  but  it  haa  no  longer  any  value. 
!^ni  alto  wrota  a  tnatite  ou  the  aoceots,  entitled 
T^Sron  noft^  whieb  be  quotee  in  his  commentary  i 
™  Gen.!.  11:  Numb^xi,  IS;  1  Sam.xv,  6;  Esth.  I,  6; ' 
'>.  8 :  ba.  xixviii.  2 ;  Eeclee.  ii,  7 ;  and  a  treatise  on  I 
the  letteti  ma  ^33,  called  DBS  133  "V)^,  which  he  I 
(|UDUa  in  the  commenlajy  on  Gen.  i,  II;  but  these  have  ' 
CH  at  yet  dime  to  light.    3eeSleinschneider,Co(a*ijn«  I 
LA  HrAr.B£AfutimiS«jJnaiu,coL  2376-77;  F  Unit,  I 
BHHaArca  Judaea,  iii,  39  tq.;  Eicbbom,  Ebiltinn^  oi  I 
iuAlltTalamad;  Saaaianiatt,  HaadbadifBr  die  Li-\ 
ttn^ar  der  iiUiidiai  Exegmt;  *ai  Ginabtug  in  KitU, 
■.V.     (J.H.WJ  I 
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ITon  <r|tt),  properly  ftmi(AH^^)£iK«,  or  the  member 
by  which  we  breathe  (Numb,  xi,  30) ;  also  in  the  dual 
(a^BX),  the  IKO  noilTiU.  Tbe  same  word  likewiM  sig- 
nifies anger  (Proi.  xzii,  24),  as  often  shown  in  tbe 
breathing;  and  He  fate  (Ueo.  iii,  19),  so  caUed  from  it* 
most  pTominent  feature ;  and  in  1  Sam.  i,  &  for  tico  ptr^ 
tone  i  a  portion  for  two  facea,  i.  e.  a  double  portion  (aee 
Gesenius,  h  v.).     See  NosTKii. 

Hoao-jeirsl  (D19,  m'lan,  ao  rendered  1^  the  Auth. 
Vers,  in  Isa.  iii,  31 ;  elsewhere  ear-ring  fq.  v.],  ae  Gen. 
xxiv,  S'^i  Judg.  viii,  24;  but  not  in  Prov.  xi,  22  [see 
below]).  It  properly  means  simply  a  metallic  ring, 
as  of  gold,  and  in  some  passages  (e.  g.  Job  xlii,  11; 
Prov.  xxiv,  12;  tbe  true  rendering  may  be  doubtful,  but 
in  Gen.  xxiv,  47 ;  Isa.  iii,  21,  and  Eiek.  x\i,  12,  it  refers 
to  a  ring  for  tbe  note,  a  frequent  omameot  of  Eagtein 
women  [see  Woman]  ;  and  in  Prov.  xi,  22, "  The  jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout"  is  plainly  an  alltision  to  it. 
These  rings  were  set  with  jewels  and  hung  from  the 

ceive  them.  Ezekiel  (xvi,12),'<l  will  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  forehead  [Heb.  noee],  and  ear-rings  in  thine  ears, 
and  a  beautiful  ciown  upon  thine  head."  They  also 
put  rings  in  Che  nostrils  of  oxen  and  camels  to  guide 
them  by ;  "  1  wilt  put  my  book  in  thy  nose,  and  mv  bri- 
dle in  lb;  lips"  (2  Kings  xix,  28;  tee  alH>  Job  xii,  2). 
Travellen  in  India  tell  us  that  many  females  wear  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  their  nostrils,  or  in  tbe  (qitiin  of  the 
noee;  and  tome  ofcbem  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of 
great  value.  From  the  eeptian,  or  middle  fllameiii,  i*  a 
pendant,  which  aonKtimes  contains  three  rubies  and  one 
pearl;  and  it  nearly  touches  the  upper  lip.  Tbe  irfi 
iwatril  is  pierced,  and  contains  a  ring  about  an  inch  ia 
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diameter;  another  lies  flat  on  the  noee,  and  occasionally 
consists  of  a  fine  pearl  surronnded  with  rubies.  Tbe 
ooee-ring  i*  also  worn  by  a  few  of  the  women  of  the 
lower  udera  in  Cairo;  end  by  many  of  thoee  in  the 
country  towns  and  village*  both  at  Upper  and  Lower 
Kgypt.  It  is  most  commonly  made  of  brass,  is  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  end  a  half  in  diameter,  and  bas  usually 
three  or  more  colored  glass  beads,  generally  red  and 
blue,  attached  to  it.  It  is  almost  always  passed  chroutcb 
the  rigU  ala  of  tbe  noee,  and  hangs  partly  below  the 
mouth,  BO  that  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  hold  it  up  with 
one  hand  when  she  puts  anything  into  her  tnoulb.  It 
ia  Bometimn  of  gold.  Tn  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
imeccustomed  to  it,  the  noee-ting  is  cerlunly  no  orna- 
ment. It  ia  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  SJloi*.  vi,  1; /:(. 
lim,  xi.  8.  Layard  remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been 
found  in  Assyrian  remains  (^tn.  and  Bab.  p.  26i,  bH). 
For  other  notices,  see  Bunkbardt,  yota  on  Bed.  i,  61, 
282;  Nfebuhr.  Deter,  de  FArab.  p.  ST;  Vofogei,  i,  133; 
ii,  66;  Chardin,  foy.  vui,  200;  Une,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  78; 
^pp.iii,p.226;  3aBlBchUtz,£reftr..inAi,8,p.2a.  See 
Ring. 

Noualrlana  is  the  name  of  ■  particniar  sect  of 
SAOtee  (q.  v.),  or  followen  of  Ali,  among  tbe  Hoaaul- 
mana,  who  believe  that  tbe  divinity  haa  beea  Joined  and 
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united  with  some  of  their  prophets,  parttciilarly  All  and 
Mohammed  ben-Hanisiah,  one  of  his  sons ;  for  these 
sectaries  hold  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  may 
be  united  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This  doctrine  is 
rejected  by  the  other  Mussulmans,  who  reproach  the 
Nossairians  with  having  borrowed  it  from  the  books  of 
the  Christians.  The  Arabic  term  Nouairiun  g^ven  to 
these  sectarists  signifies  Nazareans,  a  name  given  to 
those  Christians  who  blended  the  observanee  of  Juda- 
ism with  the  laws  and  principles  of  Christianity.  See 
Broughton,  Hist»  ofRdigionM^  s.  v. 

Nduelt,  JoHANK  August,  D.D.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Halle  May  2, 1734.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  from  1767  taught 
philosophy  and  theolog}'  in  his  alma  mater,  and  became 
in  1779  director  of  the  seminary.  He  died  March  10, 
1807.  He  ranks  with  the  neologists  of  Germany,  but  is 
an  aUe  expositor  of  such  difficult  texts  as  do  not  contain 
fundamental  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  mostly  hermeneutical,  exegetical,  and 
theological.  The  most  noted  are  his  Opvicuia  ad  In^ 
terpreiationem  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  et  ad  ffittoriam 
HcclesuuUcam  (Hale,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  ExercUaUonei 
ad  Sac.  Scrip,  fnterpretoHonem  (ibid.  4  vols.  8vo).  His 
other  valuable  woiks  are,  De  vera  eetate  ac  doctrwa 
tcriptontm  TertuUiani  (ibid.  1757, 1769,  and  1768,  4to) : 
—  V'ertheidiffunff  der  WahrheU  ttnd  GdltlichheU  der  Christ- 
Kchen  ReUgion  (ibid.  1766, 1767, 1769, 1774,  and  1788)  *.— 
Jfistoria  Paraphraseon  Erasmi  in  Novum  TestamerUum 
(Berlin,  1780, 4to)  i^Anweisung  zur  KemUniss  der  besten 
Biieher  in  alien  Theilen  der  Theohgie  (Uips.  1779, 1780, 
1791,  and  1800,  8vo) :— a  great  number  of  disserUtions 
and  programmes.  See  Niemeyer,  LAen  Noe$telft  (Ber- 
lin, 1809) ;  Rotermund,  Supplement  to  Jdcher,  s.  v. 

Nostradamus  (Nottre  Dame)t  Michakl,  a  no- 
table astrologer,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  modem 
seers,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  Among  the  gen- 
erations immediately  following  his  own  time  he  almost 
rivsUed  the  oracular  fame  of  Merlin  in  the  dim  Middle 
Ages,  and  nearly  equalled  the  mystical  reputation  of  the 
ancient  sibyls.  In  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
hiii  vaticinations  were  often  dted ;  nor  were  they  wholly 
denied  notice  and  influence  in  so  recent  an  »ra  as  the 
revolutionary  commotions  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
century.  The  prestige  of  the  name,  the  rarity*  or  inac- 
cessibility of  the  oracular  texts,  and  their  more  than 
Delphic  obscurity,  prolonged  the  renown  of  the  prophet, 
while  readily  permitting  bold  forgeries  or  violent  adap- 
tations to  new  occurrences.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  all 
vulgar  prophecy. 

1.  Life. — Nostradamus  was  bom  Dec  14, 1608,  in  the 
quaint  old  town  of  St.  R^my,  in  Provence,  which  is  now 
included  in  the  Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  His 
family  was  reputed  to  be  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  wherefore  they  predicted  his  gift  of  prophecy. 
H  is  father,  Jacques  Nostre-dame,  was  notary  of  St«  Remy. 
His  mother  Ren^*s  grandfathers  had  been  noted  for  their 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics,  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  15th  centuiy,  meant  chiefly  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  magic.  One  of  these  grandparents  had 
been  physician,  or  wonder-worker,  to  the  weak  but  ami- 
able R^n^,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  count  of  Provence.  The  other  had  held  the 
same  responsible  position  with  Rene's  son,  John,  the 
daring  and  adventurous  duke  of  Calabria.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  son  of  one  of  these  court- 
leeches  and  star-gazers,  the  young  Michael  received  his 
first  instractions  in  mathematics,  after  whose  death  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Avignon.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Montpellier  to  study  philosophy  and  medicine.  From 
this  great  medical  school  he  proceeded  to  Narbonne, 
Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux  in  succession.  At  Bordeaux 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Four  years  later,  in  1529, 
he  returned  to  Montpellier  to  obtain  his  degree,  which  he 
took  with  great  distinction.    Going  thence  to  Toulouse, 


he  was  induced  to  remain  there  by  the  restdenoe  in  that 
place  of  his  familiar  friend,  Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger.  Here 
he  contracted  a  respectable  marriage,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. In  a  very  few  years  his  wife  and  children  all 
died,  and  he  became  a  wanderer  in  Italy  and  SicQy.  In 
1544  he  married  a  second  time,  and  settled  at  Salon ;  but 
in  1546  he  was  retained,  at  the  public  expense,  by  the 
city  of  Aix  to  minister  to  the  sufferers  by  the  plague, 
which  was  again  raging  with  great  violence.  After 
three  years  thus  honorably  employed  he  returned  to 
Salon  de  Cranx.  His  life  appears  to  have  alwa3r8  been 
respectable,  and  surrounded  with  respectable  associa- 
tions, though  often  vagrant.  His  home,  however,  con- 
tinued henceforth  to  be  at  Salon ;  and  here  his  family  of 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  was  brought  up. 

Nostradamus  acquired  his  ffavt  oracular  reputation  by 
the  production  of  sJmanacs,  in  which  '*he  did  so  admi- 
rably hit  the  conjuncture  of  events  that  he  was  sought 
for  far  and  near,"  like  an  African  rain-doct^ir.  The 
popularity  and  success  of  these  almanacs  threatened  to 
be  damaging  to  the  fame  they  had  acquired  for  him. 
They  tempted  the  ingenious  fraternity  of  booksellers  to 
vend  spurious  almanacs  with  the  attraction  of  his  name. 
This  gave  him  occasion  to  complain  that  many  falra 
prophecies  had  been  fathered  upon  him ;  and  his  euli»- 
gist,  M.  de  Garenci^res,  believed  that  it  furnished  the 
foundation  for  the  piquant  epigram  of  titienne  Jodelle, 
his  contemporary : 

**  Nostra  damns,  cum  falsa  damns,  nam  Ikllere  noetram 
est; 
Et,  cnm  falsa  damns,  nil  nisi  Nostradamna.** 

Nevertheless,  the  supposed  familiarity  of  Nostradaimis 
with  the  secrets  of  futurity  was  largely  braited  about, 
and  readily  believed  in  the  credulous  and  nefarioas  age 
of  Catherine  de*  Medici.  The  confidence  of  Nostrada- 
mus in  his  own  miraculous  g^fts  was  strengthened ;  and 
he  employed  his  time  in  completing  and  preparing  fur 
the  press  the  first  series  of  his  Centuries  of  Profiuty, 
It  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1555,  and  was  preceded 
by  a  Preface^  dated  March  1,  of  that  year.  The  work 
contains  the  singular  and  very  ambiguous  prediction  of 
the  remarkable  death  of  Henry  11  by  the  lance  of  Mont- 
gomery, which  happened  more  than  four  years  later.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  this  was  deemed  applicable  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  But  the  fame  of  Nostradamus,  either 
through  his  almanacs  ot  his  Cen/ttnisf,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  court,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from  Henr^* 
to  visit  the  rojral  abode.  On  his  arrival  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration,  was  liberally  compensated  for 
his  fatigues,  and  was  sent  to  Blou,  to  see  the  royal 
princes  and  to  report  upon  their  destiniea.  Having  sat- 
isfied the  curiosity  and  secured  the  favor  of  the  crown, 
Nostradamus  returned  to  Salon,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  more  oracles.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  two  years  he  completed  his  Ten  Centuries, 
corresponding  to  the  ten  ages  of  the  Sibyl,  bj  adding 
three  more  Centuries  to  the  seven  hundred  prophecies 
first  published.  These  additional  Centuries  have  the 
merit  of  surpassing  their  rude  predecessors  in  obscurity, 
triviality',  and  apparent  aimlessness.  They  were  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  II  in  what  is  caUed  by  hb  English  tnm»- 
lator  a  "Summary  Epistle,"  which  is  dated  June  27. 
1558.  This  dedication  is  marked  by  even  greater  assur- 
ance than  its  predecessor.  Its  tone  is  more  confident, 
its  pretensions  loftier,  and  its  indications  more  un- 
meaning. 

These  thousand  prophecies  constituted  only  a  part  of 
the  oracular  calculations  of  Nostradamus.  He  refers  to 
fuller  declarations  in  his  **  other  prophecies,  written  in 
soluta  orationej**  or  prose.  These  prose  predictions,  how- 
ever, never  saw  the  light,  except  such  as  were  intro- 
duced into  his  almanacs.  The  assertion  of  their  exist- 
ence may  have  been  only  a  convenient  provision  for  the 
manufacture  of  metrical  vaticinations  after  the  occur- 
rences had  transpired  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied. 
It  certainly  afforded  a  tempting  and  plausible  foundation 
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for  the  forgery  of  later  prognoeticationB,  and  their  attri- 
bution to  Nostrsdamus. 

UeniT  II  did  not  long  mrTiTe  this  dedication  of  the 
list  three  CenturieSj  being  idlled  within  tbiiteau  montha, 
ill  the  tournament  which  celebrated  the  restoration  of 
|ieaoe  between  France  and  SiMun.  This  strange  and 
foul  casualty  was  pretended  to  have  been  foretold  by 
NoMtradamus  in  the  following  quatrain : 

"  Le  Hon  Jeane  le  vienx  sarmontera, 

Bn  champ  belHque,  par  slogalier  daelle, 
Daps  cage  d*Or  roeil  loi  crevera, 
Deux  playes  one,  puis  moarir  craelle.** 

This  piedictiony  so  singularly  aooomplished,  or  so  vio- 
lently wrested  to  imply  its  accomplishment,  greatly 
augmented  the  renown  of  Nostradamus,  and  attracted 
moUttudes  of  gaping  visitors,  often  of  the  highest  dis« 
tinction,  to  his  humble  abode  at  Salon.  The  duke  of 
^Yoy  came  in  October,  1559 ;  and  about  two  months 
later  his  affianced  bride,  the  princess  Margaret  of 
France.  In  the  year  15G4,  in  the  long  progress  which 
pieoeded  the  deadly  Conference  of  Bayonne,  Charles  IX 
wsA  welcomed  by  him  to  Salon  in  the  name  of  the 
tiiwn,  and  he  was  summoned  to  meet  his  maje^y  at 
Ades  or  Lyons.  He  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king,  and  was  gradfied  with  a  royal  donation 
of  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  while  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine,  bestowed  upon  him  a  purse  of  nearly  equal 
amount. 

Nostisdamua  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honors.  He  died 
of  dropj^  at  Salon  July  2, 1566.  The  time  of  his  death 
was  said  to  have  been  anticipated  exactly  by  him.  In 
the  Caladar  for  the  year  he  is  asserted  to  have  ivritten 
opposite  the  end  of  June,  "  Hie  prope  mors  est" — death 
about  this  time.  Had  the  work  been  published — ^had  it 
even  been  discovered  in  that  age — this  entry  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  only  a  modified  transcript  of 
the  observation  of  Joannes  Lydus  {De  Signkj  for  June 
30):  *<  If  it  thunder,  death  will  shortly  abound."  It 
might  well  have  been  transmitted  among  the  mediss- 
val  traditions  of  signs,  days,  and  portents. 

Nostrsdamus  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciaesns  at  Salon,  and  a  mural  tablet  was  erected  by  his 
widow  to  his  memory. 

2.  JTorfa,— The  Tm  Centuries  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Sottradamue  were  his  chief  production,  and  the  sole 
cause  of  the  long  celebrity  of  his  name.  He  wrote 
prophecies  in  prose  never  published,  except  such  as 
were  contained  in  hia  series  of  Astrological  Almanacs 
(1550-1567),  which  have  already  been  noticed.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  other  works,  which  have  long  ceased 
to  be  sought  afber,  and  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
£<rgotteD.  These  are,  De  Fardements  et  Senteurs  (1552), 
a  cookerv  book: — Licre  de  Recettes  Curieuses  enlrefemr 
Ui  mxsU  in  corps  (Poictiers,  1556),  hygienic : — Des  con- 
jStures  (Antwerp,  1557),  cosmetics  for  beaudfying  the 
bands  and  face: — Paraphrases  de  Galen  (Lyons,  1557), 
translated  from  the  Latin. 

After  his  death  appeared  the  Eleventh  and  Twtlflh 
Centwries  of  hia  prophetic  quatrains,  which  are  almost 
cefltaioljr  spurious^  being  those  later  accessories  which 
ere  always  engendered  by  popular  collections  of  oracles. 

^  Prophecies, — The  vaticinations  of  Nostradamus 
which  secured  his  fame  are  in  verse,  and  are  written  in 
quatimins  of  rough,  rude,  unintelligible,  and  incorrigible 
French,  in  tottering  and  halting  metre,  with  rugged, 
iMnb,  snd  often  unmanageable  rhymes,  clattering  or 
Jingiiag  at  the  ends  of  the  alternate  lines.  M.  de  Ga- 
Te«o^res,the  English  editor  and  translator  of  these  ora- 
c^  asKTts,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  they  were  used 
^  <3ibbed  texta  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  French 
in  die  land  of  their  nativity.  It  was  a  time  when  edn- 
otion  sought  insurmountable  difficulties  for  the  neo- 
phyte, rather  than  to  level  the  high-roads  of  learning, 
AB^  to  oiake  the  rough  places  smooth.  They  remain 
f>*c  the  most  part  incapable  of  comprehension,  and  are 
•^"icely  rendered  more  perspicuous  by  the  English  ver- 
or  the  cacpbuuitoiy  oommente  of  li.  de  Garenciferes. 


Notwithstanding  their  unintelligibility — probably  on 
account  of  their  unintelligibility  and  consequent  pliancy 
— the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus  were  long  in  vogue^ 
and  continued  to  be  occaaonally  revived,  in  genuine  or 
supposititious  forms,  till  a  very  recent  period,  if  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  totally  discredited  even  now.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  on  the  present  occasion  the 
character  of  the  fraudulent  pretensions  and  the  halluci- 
nations, the  deliberate  artifices  and  the  diseased  tem- 
peraments which  generate  oracle-mongering.  Usually 
such  pretensions  are  entirely  fraudulent;  but  frequently 
honest  delusion  is  so  strangely  amalgamated  with  the 
growing  habit  of  only  half-recognised  deception  that  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  the  prophetic  mania  as  anything 
else  than  a  real  mental  distemper.  The  vaticinations 
of  Nostradamus  seem  to  have  sprung,  at  least  originally, 
from  such  a  morbid  frame  of  miud ;  though  increasing 
renown,  the  deference  paid  to  him,  the  emoluments  of 
an  accepted  profession,  and  the  apparent  accomplish*' 
ment  of  several  of  his  predictions,  may  have  easily  in- 
duced him  in  his  later  vears  to  trust  much  to  chance 
and  obscurity,  and  deliberately  to  delude  others,  while 
seeking  to  delude  himself  also.  A  person  believed  to 
possess  supernatural  knowledge  or  powers  cannot  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  consequences  of  the  popular  cre- 
dulity which  he  has  encouraged,  and  by  which  he  main- 
tains himself  in  repute. 

An  elaborate  apology  for  Nostradamus,  in  seven  for- 
mal chapters,  is  offered  by  M.  de  Garenciferes  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  English  version  of  the  Centuries,  This 
may  be  passed  over  with  little  notice,  though  the  fourth 
chapter  consbts  of  **  proofs  setting  forth  evidently  that 
Nostradamus  was  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  If 
the  prophet  aimed  at  deception,  his  interpreter  was  thor- 
oughly deceived.  If  the  prophet  was  himself  deluded, 
the  delusion  of  his  translator  was  even  more  complete 
than  his  own. 

The  position  of  Nostradamus  in  his  own  age  and 
among' his  own  people  was  eminently  respectable,  and 
on  other  grounds  than  his  oraciUar  endowments.  He 
was  an  educated,  regular,  and  successful  practitioner  of 
medicine.  His  sons  obtained  honorable  distinction  in 
the  province  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  brought 
up.  There  is  no  stain  on  the  character  of  the  man  or 
of  his  family.  There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  in  the  decla- 
rations of  Nostradamus,  even  when  most  extravagant, 
that  induces  hesitation  in  ascribing  them  to  shameless 
effrontery  and  imposture.  He  seems  on  many  occasions 
to  claim  divine  inspiration,  and  it  is  freely  accorded  to 
him  by  his  apol(^ist ;  but  he  usually  ascribes  his  pre- 
vbion  to  mathematical  science  and  to  astrological  cal- 
culation. He  evidently  trusted  much  to  luck ;  and  es- 
pecially to  the  luck  of  being  perfectly  incomprehensible 
in  his  thoroughly  impenetrable  farrago  of  names,  sym- 
bols, types,  and  dark  utterances.  He  had  also  great 
confidence  in  congenital  adaptation  for  his  marvellous 
mission,  in  his  ancestral  gifts,  and  in  "  the  hereditary 
word  of  occult  predictions.*'  There  was  a  craze  in  the 
blood,  which  both  favored  self-delusion  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  honest  intent. 

There  is,  however,  one  broad  shadow  of  conscious 
concealment  and  insincerity  which  lies  over  the  whole 
series  of  these  Centuries,  He  constantly  denounces  the 
Reformers  and  the  Reformed  religion,  and  predicts  their 
confusion  and  overthrow— no  erroneous  forecast,  so  far 
as  France  was  concerned.  He  died  in  the  avowed  pro- 
fession of  the  old  faith,  though  he  had  apparently  lived 
with  little  regard  to  the  external  requirements  of  any 
religion.  He  was  buried  in  a  monastic  church.  Nev- 
ertheless there  is  a  hint  in  his  writings  that  his  real 
sentiments  were  in  strong  opposition  to  all  these  indica- 
tions of  belief,,  and  that,  like  his  contemporary,  Rabe- 
lais, he  disguised  his  actual  though  lukewarm  opinions 
in  a  cloud  of  enigmatical  sentences,  or  cloaked  them  by 
disingenuous  signs.  He  says,  in  his  Prefatory  Letter, 
"■  that  if  I  should  relate  what  should  happen  hereafter, 
those  of  the  present  reign,  sect,  religion,  and  faith  would 
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find  it  so  disagreeing  with  their  fancies  that  they  would 
condemn  that  which  future  ages  shall  find  and  know  to 
be  true,  .  .  .  which  hath  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
withdrawn  my  tongue  from  the  vulgar  and  my  pen 
from  paper.  But  afterwards  I  was  willing  to  enlaige 
myself  in  dark  and  abstruse  sentences,  declaring  the  fut- 
ure events;  chiefly  the  most  urgent,  and  those  which 
I  foresaw  (whatever  human  mutation  happened)  would 
not  offend  the  hearers,  all  under  dark  figures  more  than 
prophetical."  The  last  sentence  is  very  significant, 
and  the  parenthesis  somewhat  singular  for  a  professed 
prophet. 

It  would  be  venturing  much  too  far  to  suspect  Nos- 
tradamus of  any  real  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  with 
Protestant  proclivities  in  the  south  of  France,  he  may 
have  acquired  a  distaste  for  Catholicism,  and,  prophet 
as  he  was,  may  have  expected  or  apprehended  the  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  the  ancient  creed.  It  is  not  so  much 
as  an  illustration  of  his  religioiu  views  as  it  is  for  a 
manifestation  of  intentional  deception  that  this  incon- 
sistency has  been  noted. 

This  inconsistency,  if  such  it  be,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  incongruity  which  occurs  in  the  prophetic  volume 
of  Nostradamus.  Many  of  his  quatrains  were  mani- 
festly composed  after  the  events  to  which  they  seem 
designed  to  refer.  Some  predictions  can  be  discerned 
to  be  unquestionably  false.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  have  met  with  apparently  mar^ 
vellous  accomplishment.  This  may  be  due  to  that  luck 
which  the  seer  recognised  as  a  genuine  constituent  of 
prophetic  inspiration ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  missing  everything,  when  the  arrows,  though 
shot  in  the  dark,  are  launched  in  every  conceivable  di- 
rection. The  chief  explanation,  however,  probably  is 
that  the  expression  is  so  loose  and  vague  that  it  occa- 
sionally admits  of  application  to  subsequent  transac- 
tions, wholly  foreign  to  any  prevision  of  the  prophet. 
The  instances  of  such  agreement  between  the  vaticina- 
tion and  the  occurrence  are  often  very  singular. 

4.  Prophecies  tircmgdy  accomplished, — It  is  not  meant 
that  there  is  anything  more  than  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence between  the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus  and  the 
events  by  which  they  have  been  ostensibly  verified. 
The  verification  is  ascribed  to  no  inspiration,  to  no  nat- 
ural or  supernatural  endowments,  to  no  astrology,  to  no 
other  science  or  art,  but  to  that  supreme  source  of  Nos- 
tradamus's  renown — to  luck  {Diva  Fortuna).  With 
this  explanation,  there  is  much  interest  in  noting  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  and  often  clear  instances  of  the  reali- 
zation of  these  prophecies.  Thus,  too,  will  be  afforded 
some  slight  taste  of  the  peculiar  flavor,  some  knowledge 
of  the  curious  fabric  of  his  prophetic  strains. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  prophecy 
— strained  in  its  application — of  the  manner  of  Henry 
IFs  death,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  heightened 
the  reputation  and  credit  of  Nostradamus.  That  which 
was  fitted  to  Cromwell  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  a 
century  later: 

"  Da  regne  Anglois  1e  dlgne  d'^shassd, 
X^  conpeiller  par  ire  mis  &  fen. 
Ses  adh6reuts  Iront  si  bas  tracer 
Que  le  bastard  sera  demy  recen**  (111,  88). 

"  From  the  Bngllsh  kingdom  the  worthy  driven  away. 
The  counsellor  throush  anger  shall  be  burned. 
The  partoera  shall  creep  so  low 
That  the  basUrd  shall  be  half  received." 

The  worthy  is,  of  course,  Charles  I;  the  counsellor, 
Strafford  or  archbishop  Laud;  the  partners  are  Crom- 
well's military  junta.  The  translation  of  Garenci^res  is 
given  because  no  one  else  could  venture  to  do  into  Eng- 
lish the  anomalous  French  of  Nostradamus.  Of  this 
French  only  one  more  specimen  will  be  given. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  series  are  the 
quatrains  which  may  be  applied  to  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Bonapartea.   The  period  from  the  accession  of  Louis 


XVI  to  the  dose  of  the  Reiga  of  Tenor  may  be  prefig- 
ured in  these  lines : 

**  Soabs  an  la  paix,  par  toat  sera  clemence, 
Mais  non  long  tempo,  pille  et  rebellion. 
Par  relhs  ville.  terre,  et  mer  eut  aniee, 
Morts  et  captifo  le  tiers  d'an  million*'  (1, 99). 

"  Under  one  shall  be  peace,  and  evenr where  clemency. 
Bat  not  a  long  while ;  then  shall  be  plnndering  »nd 

rebellion, 
By  a  denyal  shall  town,  landj  and  sea  be  a»eanlted ; 
There  shall  be  dead  and  uiken  prisoners  the  third 

part  of  a  million.'* 

*'  The  words  and  sense  are  plain,"  observes  M.  de  Garen- 
d^res;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  wars  of  the  League  in  France. 

The  following  might  be  fitted  to  Napoleon  L  ll.de 
Garenci^res,  writing  in  1672,  said  truly,  **  Thia  prophecy 
b  for  the  future :" 

"  An  emperor  shall  be  bom  near  Italy, 
Who  shall  cost  dear  to  the  empire ; 
They  shall  say,  *  With  what  people  he  keepeth  com- 
pany!' 
He  shall  be  foand  less  a  prince  than  a  batcher"  (f ,  flO). 

The  coronation  of  Napoleon  by  the  pope  may  be  an- 
nounced in  Cent,  v,  6. 

The  surrender  of  Sedan  and  the  capture  of  Lonis  Na- 
poleon may  be  imagined  to  be  involved  in  this  quatraui : 

"  After  that  the  deserter  of  the  great  fort 
Shall  have  forsaken  his  place, 
His  adversary  shall  do  snch  great  feats 
That  the  emperor  shall  soon  be  condemned  to  death** 

(iv,  es}. 

The  last  line,  literally  rendered,  wonld  be, 
"  That  the  emperor,  soon  dead,  shall  be  condemned." 

This  may  serve  for  an  old  announcement  of  the  Pms- 
sian  siege  of  Paris : 

^  Round  about  the  mat  dty 
Soldiers  shall  lye  in  the  fields  and  towns; 
Parip  shall  give  the  assaulL  Rome  shall  be  attacked ; 
Then  upon  the  bridge  shall  be  great  p]anderiug'*<v,  3U). 

Garenciferes  interprets  this  as  referring  to  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbmi ;  but  thia 
^ould  convert  it  into  a  prophecy  after  the  event. 

These  few  examples,  which  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  that  might  be  cited  in  the  present  con- 
nection, may  sufilce  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  the 
dreams  of  Nostradamus  are  made.  The  coUectioo  is  a 
treasury  of  unmeaning  nonsense ;  the  vaticinations  an 
words,  words,  words,  of  doubtful  manufacture  and  more 
dubious  meaning,  which  acarcdy  even  rAttle  aa  they 
falL  Yet  it  is  well  to  asoert^in  out  of  what  materiaia 
has  been  framed  a  reputation  which  has  lasted  three 
centuries,  partly  from  the  obscurity,  but  mainly  from 
the  inacceasibiUty  of  the  orades  by  which  it  haa  been 
gained. 

5.  Literature, — ^The  prindpal  editions  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Nostradamus  are,  Centuries  de  NosfratUtme  (Lyon 
on  Troye,  1568,  sm.  8vo) ;  Nostradamus,  Les  Vntys 
Centuries  et  Prophities,  avec  la  Vie  de  rAuteur  et  des 
Ohservatkms  sur  ses  Prophities  (Paris,  1667) ;  Centuries 
de  Nostradame  (Amsterd.  1668);  Les  Vraies  Centuries 
de  M,  Michel  Nostradame  (Pans,  1652, 8vo)— a  foigerr 
directed  against  cardinal  Mazarin ;  Garencieree,  The  true 
Prophecies  or  Prognostications  of  Michael  Nostradamus 
(Lond.  1672,  fol.).  Thia  work  is  without  comnoemora- 
tion  in  Allibone's  Dictionary.  It  has  furnished  the 
chief  foundation  for  the  present  artide.  Of  works  on 
the  life  or  the  prophedes  of  Nostradamus,  the  foBowini; 
deserve  mention :  Tronc  dn  Condoulet,  w4  6r^  de  la  Me 
de  M.  Nostradame^  a.  d. ;  Echircissement  di$  veritabk* 
QucUrains  de  Maistre  NostradamuSy  Doeteur  et  Professeur 
en  MedectnCf  etc.  (Anonymous) ;  Badios,  Virtutes  nostri 
Magistri  Nostradami  (Geneva,  1562) ;  Qavigny,  Com^ 
mentaires  sur  les  Centuries  de  Nostradamus  (Paris,  1536, 
8vo) ;  Guynaud,  Concordance  des  Prophities  (ibid.  169^ 
12mo);  La  Cle/de  Nostradamus:  Isagoge  om  Introduce 
turn  a  tm  veritable  sens  des  propheti^s  de  oefamgux  (futfur 
(ibid.  1710) ;  Hartze,  Vie  de  Nostradame  (Aix,  1712, 
12mo);  Jaubert,  Vie  de  M,  Nostradamus,  Apoiogie  eC 
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Hyioire(^AmttKTd»  1666) ;  Astnic,  Mhioires  pour  aervir 
a  tHiatoire  dt  la  FaadU  de  MwUpdUer  (Paris,  1767); 
fionyii  iVbiif«Uet  CcntidertOiom  puisiet  dam  la  ofatr- 
voyamoe  wutmeHve  de  Vkomme^  tur  let  oradet,  let  8^ 
tyttet,  let  propkitet,  et  pariiadierement  lur  Noatradar- 
mat  (ibid.  1806,  8to);  BmsCe,  Nottradanutt  (4cb  ed. 
ibid.  1842).  There  is  m  notice  of  the  prophet  snd  his 
predictloiis  in  Morhofii  Pofyhittor  (Ps.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  x,  § 
32-86)  (Lubees,  1782,  4to).  Some  of  the  prophecies 
that  nuiT  be  oonceiTsd  to  have  been  realized  are  pointed 
ont  in  the  CoH^inmioH  to  ike  Britith  Almanac^  1840. 
Addnng  has  given  Nostradamos  a  pUice  in  his  HitL  de 
la  FoUe  Humaime,  vii,  105  sq.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Hofltril  (sometimes  TiK,  aph,  properly  note  [q.  v.] ; 
but  distinctively  Bt''?'^^^'  neckura'jfim^  Job  zli,  20; 
whereas  the  kindred  "^119,  na'ckar^  Job  xxxiz,  20,  sig^ 
nifies  a  tmortinff,  as  the  fern.  H^ns,  nackarah'f  is  ren- 
dered in  Jer.  viii,  16). 

Notable  Crime  is,  in  the  Anglican  Kstablish- 
ment,  any  offence  committed  in  the  ordering  of  dea- 
cons and  priests  which  is  of  a  sufficiently  serious  char- 
acter to  justify  suspension  of  the  ordination  of  a  can- 
didate^ The  bishop,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ordina- 
tion office,  requires  that  if  any  of  the  people  know 
**any  impediment  or  notable  erim^  in  the  person  about 
to  be  ordained,  **  for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to*  the  order  of  deacon  or  priest,  the  accuser  shall  come 
forth  and  declare  "  what  the  crime  or  impediment  is." 
By  "  notable^  is  to  be  understood  something  of  a  highly 
flsgrant  and  scandalous  nature,  knovm  to  the  accuser  ta 
a  sufficient  reason,  if  proved,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  Hence,  in  the  rubric  foUowing  the  bishop^s 
deiBand,  the  words  "notable  crime"  are  made  synony- 
mous with  **greai  crime" — ^with  such  a  crime  as  will 
joatify  the  bishop  in  delaying  ordination  till  it  Is  dis- 
proved. Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "notoriotw**  in  the  rubric  before  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.   See  Staunton,  Ecckt,J)icL  s.  v. 

Hotaras,  Chrtsamths,  an  Eastern  prelate  of  note, 
was  bom  in  the  Morea  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Descending  from  a  noble  Byzantine  family, 
and  nephew  of  Domtheus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
destiaed  for  the  high  duties  of  the  Greek  Church.  He 
leeeived  a  liberal  education,  which  he  perfected  by  trav- 
elltng  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Paris  he  received  lessons 
from  the  astnmomer  Cassini,  and  formed  connections, 
Coo,  with  several  learned  theologians.  On  his  return  to 
Constantinople  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  CsBsarea, 
and  Feb.  8,  1707,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Although 
carely  residing  in  his  diocese,  Notaras  was  a  zealous 
bbbop,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Sepolehre  in  1719  is  due  to  him.  He  died  at  Constan- 
cxnople  in  1732,  leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
most  pious,  beneBoent,  and  learned  prelates  of  the  Greek 
Choieh.  His  principal  work  is  a  collection  of  treatises 
in  modern  Greek  Upon  the  Ritet  and  Dogmat  of  the 
Oriental  Ckmrek  (Tergovisk,  in  WaUachia,  1715) ;  among 
them  are  excellent  treatises  "  Upon  the  Dignity  of  the 
Oriental  Church,"  **  Upon  the  Origin  and  Propagation 
of  Christianity  in  Russia,"  **  Upon  the  four  Greek  Patri- 
archs of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  and  ^Upon  the  Patri- 
archs of  Russia."  He  also  compiled  a  Geography  in 
modem  Greek  (Paris,  1716,  foL).  NoUras  published  in 
17lo  the  HitUny  of  the  Palriarcht  ofJerutaUm^  by  his 
onde  Dositheos.  See  Journal  det  Savanty  ann.  1726; 
Jochcr,  Gelekrtem-Lexihm,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GeniraUf  xxxviii,  296. 

Hotaricon  (from  the  Latin  notariut^  a  short-hand 
writer,  one  who  among  the  Romans  belonged  to  that 
dass  of  writers  who  abbreviated  and  used  single  letters 
to  signify  whole  words)  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Cabalistic 
nles  (conp.  Tmtmrak,  s.  v.  Atbach),  which  is  employed 
when  every  letter  of  a  word  is  taken  as  an  initial  or  ab- 
breviatioQ  of  a  word.    ThnSy  for  instancwj  every  letter 


of  the  word  r^*^VK'1!S,  the  first  word  in  Genesis,  is  made 
the  initial  of  a  word,  and  we  obtain  hK*^  r^ICK^'a 
nnin  bx-t««s  ibap*^©  D'»nb«,  in  the  begwmng  God 
taw  that  Itrael  toould  accept  the  law;  or  D^K,  Adanij 
is  made  n^VQ  *111  D*ldt,  Adam,  David,  Messiah ;  a 
proof,  say  the  Cabalists,  t^at  the  soul  of  Adam  was 
transmigrated  into  David,  and  David's  into  the  Mes- 
siah; or  ;i30,  8h*ma,  is  made  D3*^a*^9  bl'nQ  iKc, 
L\fl  up  your  eyet  to  heaven,  or  ^V^hy  "^bia  "^^lUJ,  To  the 
almighty  andmott  high  Kii^,  or  n*^n*^9  nna?a  r*^-intS. 
In  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  from  which  the 
rabbins  Infer  that  three  times  every  day,  i.  e.  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  prayers  are  to  be  performetL 
Sometimes  very  curious  and  ingenious  combinations 
are  derived  from  this  system.  For  instance,  the  word 
D*^DB,  jKunm,  used  in  the  passage,  '*And  he  made  him 
a  coat  of  (jpattim)  many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  8),  is 
made  to  indicate  the  misfortunes  which  Joseph  expe- 
rienced in  being  sold  by  his  brethren  to  "^B^Idll) 
D^3'»nT3  O^bxiaW  O^^^niO,  PoUphar,  Aferehantt  (So- 
chrim),  IthmaeKtet,  Afidianitet,  It  appears  that  the 
Christian  fiithers  sometimes  made  use  of  the  same  rule ; 
as,  for  instance,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  been  called 
by  them  1X0TI:  (a  fish),  because  these  are  the  initials 
of  those  Greek  words  'Itiaovc  Xpiordt,  Oiov  Tiof* 
Swriip,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 
Thus  St.  Augustine  tcJls  us,  in  his  De  dvitate  Dei,  lib. 
xviii,  c.  23,  that  when  they  were  speaking  about  Christ, 
Flaccianus,  a  very  famous  man,  of  most  ready  eloquence 
and  much  learning,  produced  a  Greek  manuscript,  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  prophecies  of  the  Erythrian  sibyl, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  a  certain  passage  that  had  the 
initial  letters  of  the  lines  so  arranged  that  those  words 
could  be  read  in  them.  Then  he  goes  on  and  gives 
these  verses,  of  which  the  initial  letters  yield  that 
meaning,  and  says,  "  But  if  you  join  the  initial  letters 
of  those  five  Greek  words,  they  will  make  the  wonl 
Ix^Q,  that  is, '  fish,'  in  which  word  Christ  is  mystically 
understood,  because  he  was  able  to  live,  that  is,  to  exist, 
without  sin  in  the  abyss  of  this  mortality  as  in  the  depth 
of  waters."    See  Cabala.    (B.  P.) 

Notaries.    See  Notabii. 

Notaxli  (Lat  for  notariet)  is  the  name  given  in 
ecclesiastical  language  to  those  persons  who  reported 
the  examination  and  trial  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
prepared  protocols  for  the  synods  and  acts  of  councils, 
and  otherwise  discharged  the  duties  of  secretaries.  They 
were  generally  deacons,  and  sometimes  a  presbyter  was 
the  chief  of  them.  Occasionally  these  notarii  used  a 
sort  of  short-hand,  and  were  therefore  employed  in  tak- 
ing down  the  sermons  of  eloquent  preachers;  by  which 
means  some  of  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  have  been 
preserved  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
bishops  also  had  a  kind  of  secretary,  or  reader,  called 
irtroypa^ivCi  the  acol3rth,  who  registered  the  names  of 
persons  to  be  baptized.  Pope  Julius  I  required  the 
notaries,  or  the  primicier  of  notaries,  to  digest  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  In  1287  there  were  no  public  no- 
taries (tabelliones)  in  England. 

Notarlos.    See  Kotarix. 

Notary.    See  Notarii. 

Notoher  of  Hautvillierb,  an  early  French  ec- 
desiastic,  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury as  abbot  in  the  place  after  which  he  is  sumamed, 
and  which  is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  Kotcher 
died  about  1099.  We  are  ignorant  in  what  year  the 
government  of  the  abbey  of  Hautvillien  was  confided 
by  the  vote  of  the  monks  to  the  learned  Notcher;  he 
appears  for  the  first  time  with  the  title  of  abbd  in 
1098,  at  the  Conndl  of  Soissons,  where  Roecelin  was 
condemned.  In  1095  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of 
Philip,  bishop  of  Ch&lons-Bur-Mame.    We  have  of  his 
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works,  TrandcUio  corporia  wcmeta  HtUnm,  This  treats 
of  Su  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  whose  re- 
mains the  abbey  of  Hautvilliers  pretended  to  possess. 
In  order  to  sustain  this  pretension  Notcher  composed 
a  treatise  in  nuieteen  chapters,  from  which  Mabillon, 
the  authors  of  the  GaUia  Chrigtiana,  and  the  BoUand- 
ists  published  fragments  more  or  less  extended.  See 
GaUia  Christ^  torn,  iz ;  MabiUon,  A  imaL  lib.  Ixviii,  Ixix, 
et  Ada,  torn,  vi;  Bollandus,  August  18;  ffiti,  Litt,  de 
la  France,  viii,  681.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale, 
xxxviii,  296. 

Notes  of  the  Church,  those  marks  by  which  a 
true  Church  may  be  recognised.  Four  are  generally 
adduced :  Unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity. 
It  is  to  these  marks  that  Romanists  refer  in  support  of 
their  pretension  that  the  Church  of  Kome  is  the  only 
true  Church,  Bellarmine  gives  the  following :  Catho- 
licity, antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal  success 
sionj  apostolical  agreement,  unity,  sanctity  of  doctrine, 
efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life,  miracles,  prophecy, 
admission  of  adversaries,  unhappy  end  of  enemies,  tem- 
(x>ral  felicity.  Palmer,  who  has  written  a  High-Church 
treatise  on  the  subject,  says:  "The  necessity  of  devis- 
ing some  general  notes  of  the  Church,  and  of  not  enter- 
ing at  once  on  controversial  debates  concerning  all 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was  early  perceived 
by  Christian  theologians.  Tertullian  appeals,  in  refu- 
tation of  the  heresies  of  his  age,  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Church  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its  priority  to  all 
lieretical  communities.  Irenieus  refers  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church's  doctrines,  and  the  succession  of  her  bish- 
ops from  the  apostles.  The  universality  of  the  Church 
was  more  especially  urged  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Donatists.  St.  Augustine  reckons  among  those  things 
which  attached  him  to  the  Church :  The  consent  of  na- 
tions, authority  founded  on  miracles,  sanctity  of  morals, 
antiquity  of  origin,  succession  of  bishops  from  St.  Peter 
to  the  present  episcopate,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  St  Jerome  mentions  the  continual 
duration  of  the  Church  from  the  apostles,  and  the  very 
appellation  of  the  Christian  name.  Luther  assigned  as 
notes  of  the  true  Church  the  true  and  uncorrupted  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  adminbtration  of  baptism,  of  the  eu- 
charist,  and  of  the  keys ;  a  legitimate  ministry,  public 
service  in  a  known  language,  and  tribulations  internally 
and  externally.  Calvin  reckons  only  truth  of  doctrine 
and  right  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  seems 
to  reject  succession.  Later  theologians  adopt  a  differ- 
ent view  in  some  respects.  Dr.  Field  admits  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  the  Church :  Truth  of  doctrine,  use  of 
sacraments  and  means  instituted  by  Christ,  union  under 
lawful  ministers,  antiquity  without  change  of  doctrine, 
lawful  succession — i.e.  with  true  doctrine,  and  universal- 
ity in  the  auccessiee  sense— i.  e.  the  prevalence  of  the 
Church  successively  in  all  nations.  Bishop  Taylor  ad- 
mits as  notes  of  the  Church :  Antiquity,  duration,  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  union  of  members  among  themselves 
and  with  Christ,  sanctity  of  doctrine,  etc.  The  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  gives  to  the  Church  the  attributes 
of  "One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  ApoatolicaL"  A  High- 
Churchman  unchurches  without  hesitation  other  com- 
munities that  want  some  of  his  extr»4criptural  cri- 
teria; but  theorists  on  this  subject  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves.    See  Church;  Fundamentals;  Nova- 

TIANB. 

NothelmCuB),  a  noted  English  prelate  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  7th 
century.  Alter  taking  holy  orders  he  flourished  as 
presbyter  in  London,  and  was  there  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  literary  taste.  The  Venerable  Bede, 
who  fell  in  with  Nothelm,  appreciated  him,  and  made 
him  one  of  his  literarv  assistants.  For  a  while  No- 
thelm  resided  at  Rome,  and  improved  bis  opportunities 
by  copying  from  the  papal  archives  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  material  thus 
obtained  proved  of  invaluable  service  to  the  English 


Chuivh  chfODider  of  those  times*  Nothelm  is  also 
noted  for  bis  discussion  with  Bede  regarding  the  Book 
of  Kings.  In  786  Nothelm  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
pallium  from  pope  Gregory  III.  The  Saxon  duunider 
and  the  oontinuator  of  Bede  place  Nothelm's  death  in 
789;  other  (but  more  modem)  authorities  state  that  it 
took  place  in  740  or  741.  The  day  of  hu  decease  is 
differently  fixed  on  the  17  or  16  KaL  Nov.,  that  ia,  oe 
the  16th  or  17th  day  of  October.  He  was  buried  at 
Canterbury.  Bale  and  Fits  attribute  to  him  sevenl 
books,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  composed  chiefly 
from  the  materials  he  brought  from  Kome.  Their 
genuineness  is  so  problematicid  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  their  titles.  See  Wright,  Biogrc^kia  Bri- 
tamtiea  LUeraria  (A.-S.  Period),  p.  291  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Notitia,  the  name  given  to  the  record  or  chart  of 
the  great  divisions  or  provinces,  etc,  of  the  empire  and 
the  Church. 

Notker.  There  are  several  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Church  histories.  The  most  important 
among  them  are : 

1.  St.  Notkkr,  sumamed  Balbului,  or  '^  the  sum- 
merer,'*  a  learned  German  monk,  who  was  bom  about 
880  at  Elgau,  in  Northern  Switzerland.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  (q.  v.).  His  tal- 
ents attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Large,  who  repeatedly  offered  to  make  him  bishop,  but 
Notker  always  declined.  He  died  April  16,  912.  He 
wrote,  Liber  de  uUerpretHnta  divinarum  Scripturarum 
(Hamburg,  1786,  8vo;  and  in  Pes,  Thesaurua  aneedoto- 
rum)  I— Liber  seqfuentiantm,  in  the  same  collection:— 
Notitia  de  illustAbue  viris^  ibid.:— Martyrologium  (in 
Canisius,  A  niiqua  Lectionea)  :—S,  FridoUad  kiatoria  (in 
Goldast, iScr^ores  Alemannic^ '.—Hymna  (in  Canisius, 
Lectionea): — and  a  treatise  on  the  value  of  letters  in 
music  (in  Gerbert,  Scriptorea),  The  Geata  CaruU  Magni 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Notker. 

2.  Notker,  sumamed  Laheoy  or  Teutomcua^  a  leamed 
German  monk,  was  boi^  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Ekkehard  I,  who  wrote 
a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Waltharius's  German  poem.  He 
entered  at  an  eariy  age  into  the  oonvent  of  Sc  Gall 
(q.  v.),  where  he  made  rapid  progress,  obuining  even 
a  good  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  a 
rare  accomplishment  at  that  time.  He  became  the  head 
of  the  school  We  have  still  a  Latin  poem  by  one  of 
his  pupils,  with  notes  and  corrections  in  Notker*s  hand- 
writing (see  Pertz,  Monumenta^  voL  ii).  In  his  teach- 
ing Notker  often  made  use  of  the  German  language, 
and  vainly  sought  to  establish  the  custom  of  so  doing 
(see  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Sion  in  Grimm^s  Gattin- 
ger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1886).  Notker  alao  tnmslated 
into  German  several  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  some  of 
the  classics.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  some 
that  he  merely  supervised  these  translations,  and  that 
they  were  made  by  his  pupils.  He  died  Jane  29, 1022L 
Among  his  translations  we  find  some  of  the  Paalms  in 
Hatteraer  (DenknUUer)  and  in  Graff  (  Windbergtr  Paal^ 
men  [Quedlinbuig,  1889]) ;  JJe  Conaolatiom  of  BoSthios, 
published  by  Graff  (Berlin,  1887);  De  nvptiia  MerxMriiH 
Pkilologia  of  Martianus  Capella  (ibid.  1847) ;  the  Cato- 
goriea  and  Hermeneutica  of  Arbtotle  (ibid.  1887).  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  Latin,  published  in 
Haupt  (Zeitaekriftf  vol  iv).  Among  his  tnnalatioBS 
which  have  been  lost  we  notice  that  of  the  Book  of 
Job;  the  Bucolica  of  Tirgil;  the  Andrian  of  Terence; 
the  Diaticha  of  Cato,  etc  This  Notker  is  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  on  mnaic  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding;  as  also  of  one  on  logic  in 
Haupt  {A  lideutache  Blatter,  voL  ii).  See  Ekkehard,  Car 
aua  S,  GalU ;  A  da  Sand,  Feb.  and  April ;  Oodin,  Scr^ 
torea  ecckaiaatid,  s.  v. ;  Gallia  ChriatianOf  s.  v.  (J.  N .  P.) 

Notman,  Jomc,  a  noted  architect,  deserrea  a  place 
here  for  his  distinguished  labors  on  eodeeiastie  stmct- 
nres.    .He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  22, 
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Iftia  In  18SI  be  onw  M  thii  United  Bute^  and  Mt- 
Ueii  Bt  FhiUddpbu,  when  be  died,  Much  S,  1306.  In 
(odeaiaaieal  ■rchitectaTe  be  aCanda  UDong  the  beat  np- 
TcaeotuiTee  of  nwdern  timea.  In  the  United  States  he 
ranked  Out  in  Ihij  depiTtmenL  Sayn  a  contemporary : 
"  Nntman  poaaeaaed  gnM  entfauuum  for  hia  art,  ai 
veil  aa  peptic  eenaibilily;  and  in  bia  wdtIu  be  Mcmed 
lo  addma  hinuelf  out  as  much  to  the  aeiueB  aa  to  tbe 
BiuL''  One  of  hie  chief  wotlu  ia  St.  Uaik's  Chorch,  in 
Philaddphia.  It  ia  one  ot  the  rery  beat  apedmena  of 
tiutbic  arcfaiteetun  in  the  United  Stalea.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Kotman  may  weU  be  apoken  ara>  Ut  American  Undent 
of  nedueral  architectont.  OthPi  noted  apecimens  at 
bia  work  are  tbe  facade  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral on  LfigaD  Square,  ITiiladelphia,  and  the  Chureh  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  of  wbich  the  doorway  ia  eapecially 
admired.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  of  Philadelphia — one 
of  Che  bandaameM  burial-grounda  of  tbe  United  Statea 
—owe*  ita  beauty  to  the  good  taite  of  Hi.  Notman. 

Notre  Dams  (i.e.  Our  Ladg)  ia  the  old  French 
appellation  of  the  Tlripn  Marr,  and  therefore  the  name 
of  a  number  of  cbnn^hei  dedicated  lo  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  different  parta  of  France,  and  particnlarly  of  the  great 
cathedral  arPari&    See  also  the  following  article. 

Notre  Catua,  CongTegBtlon  ot,  is  tbe  name 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  female  order,  whose  memiwra  are 
fnquently  called  "  Sisters  uf  the  Congregation  of  Cur 
L*ly."  Tbe  origin  of  the  eUtethood  is  doubtful  Some 
ascribe  its  foundation  to  Fourier,  olbera  to  Aii  le  Qerc, 
tbe  firat  devotee  of  thia  Congregation.  She  flourish- 
ed in  tbe  second  half  uf  the  IBth  century  in  a  little  vil- 
lage Id  Lorraine,  that  part  of  France  recently  annexed 

wm  first  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century. 
In  16Ua  convention  was  held  of  tbe  different  members, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  order  asked  for  from  the 
[■pal  sec,  and  the  request  was  trranled  by  a  special  bull 
frvm  pope  Paul  V,  February,  leiG;  further  enlarged  in 
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privileges,  March,  1617.  A  change  in  the  mlea  and 
coaatilution  was  made  in  1645,  and  recnved  tbe  ap- 
ptnval  of  pope  Innocent  X.  The  Congr^ations  of  Olir 
L4uly  have  flourished  ever  since  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  Belgium  aud  Fiance.  In  America  they  have 
(h«r  bead-quarteia  in  Montreal,  where  tbey  numJieriai 
professed  sisters,  80  no\-iees  and  postulants,  and  IS.H37 
pnpila  in  tbe  boarding  -  Bchoola,  academies,  and  free 
schools,  which  they  direct  principally  in  Canada  and 
British  America.  The  only  establiahments  in  the 
United  Statea  known  to  be  connected  with  that  at 
Montreal  are  the  "  Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,"  at'  Portland,  Me., 
wbicb  reports  14  members  and  90  pupils,  also  810  pu- 
pils in  two  parochial  schools,  of  wbich  the  ladies  have 
charge ;  and  St.  Joaepb'a  Convent,  at  Cambridgepoit, 
Mass.,  with  T  sisters,  who  have  charge  of  schools  with 
876  pu|Hli.  Other  establishments,  however,  aa  those 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Bourbonnaia  drove.  111.,  may 
alsobelongioihisCungregation.  Tbe Callmlu: A ItaaiiiK, 
under  January  12,  aaya :  "  Margaret  Bourgeova,  founder 
of  the  Siatera  of  the  Congregation,  died  at'  HoDlmU, 
1706."  There  are,  however,  in  the  United  Slates  many 
others  who  are  atylad  in  the  CatMk  IHrrrtory  of  1S71 
"  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  ot  "  School-Siatera  of  Notrt 
Dame,"  or  "  Poor  School-Siatera  of  Notre  Dame,"  pos- 
belonging  with  Ihcae  who  are  thus  reported 
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Notre  Dame,  Mother  Hous< 
Milwaukee  and  Knapp  Streets,  Siatcr  Mary  Carolltw, 
superioress.  HeinberB,65;  novices,  88;  postulanta, 80 ; 
mission-houses,  78 ;  with  620  sisters,  having  under  their 
charge,  throughout  the  Untied  Sutes,  37,900  parish 
school-children,  over  1ST&  orphans,  S40  boarders."  The 
escablishraents  named  in  the  Calholtc  Mredeiy  for  I8T1 
as  belonging  to  the  "  School-Sisters  of  Notre  Dame"  are 
in  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  Md.i  Philadelphia,  Taco- 
ny,  and  Alleghany  City,  Fa.;  Chicago,  111.;  Milwau- 
kee and  Kim  Grove,  and  twelve  other  places,  Wiscon- 
sin. To  these  tbe  IHndory  for  I8T0  added  Kuchester, 
N.  Y.,  and  I^tiaburgh,  Pa.  The  "Poor  School-Sisters 
of  Notre  Dsme"  are  reported  only  at  Quincy  and  Belle- 
ville, in  the  diocese  of  Alton ;  while  the  "Sialeis  of 
Notre  Dame"  are  repotted  in  that  diocese  at  (Juincy, 
Belleville,  Highland,  St.  Liboriuf,  Shoal  Creek  Station, 
Spriiigfleld,  and  Teutopolis,  IIL  The  "  Sixtera  of  Noti« 
Elanw,"  or  the  "Siaters  of  the  Congregation,"  are  re- 
ported at  Boston  (including  East  and  South  Boston  atMl 
Boston  Highlands),  Lowell,  Salem.  Lawrence,  Chicopee, 
and  Holvoke,  Mass.;  Waterburv,  Conn. ;  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  and  BiilUa,  N.  Y.';  Mewarit,  N.  J. ;  Fhila- 
delpbiaand  Pittsburgh,  Fa. ;  Qttdnnati  and  Columbui^ 
Ohio ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Detroit.  Mich. ;  Ureen  Bay, Wis. ; 
Minkato  and  Hcriiah,  Min. ;  West  Point,  Inwa ;  Chicago, 
Henry,  and  fiourbonnais  Gmve,  lU. ;  St.  I-ouia,  Mo. ; 
New  Orleans,  L&;  San  Fianeiaco,  Pueblo  of  San  Jos^, 
and  Marysville,  CaL  See  Hutoirt  du  Clrrgi  SfcuUrr 
el  Rrgulier,  iii,  384-396 ;  Batnum,  Romanim  at  kit,  v 
387,888.    (J.H.W.) 

Nott.  Bliphalat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Pi««- 
byterian  divine,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  American 
educators,  deservedly  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  historical 
monuments  of  this  country" — a  man,  in  short,  of  very 
extraordinary  characteristics  —  was  bom  at  Ashford, 
Windham  Co.,  Culm.,  June  26,  I77S.  His  early  train- 
ing was  received  under  the  watchful  and  intelligent 
auperviuon  of  a  most  excellent  mother.  At  the  age  of 
four  yean  he  had  read  the  Kble  through,  and  so  in- 
satiable was  his  thirst  for  knowledge  that,  under  tbe 
direction  of  his  mother,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his 
acquiaitions  from  every souree  within  hia  reach.  Atone 
time  he  was  thoroughly  bent  on  becoming  s  physician, 
but  being  present  on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  cancer 
was  to  he  cut  from  a  woman's  breast,  bis  eervices  were 
put  in  requisition  in  some  part  of  the  process ;  be  went 
through  it  manfully,  but  when  it  was  all  over  he  faint- 
ed; and  this  waa  an  effectual  damper  upon  his  zeal  for 
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the  medical  profession.  At  Bixteen  he  taugbt  school  at 
Pautapany,  Lord's  Bridge;  and  at  eighteen  he  took 
charge  of  the  Plainfield  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursued  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  BenedicL  On  leaving  Plainfield  he  became 
a  member  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  B.  I.,  where 
he  remained  about  a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  grad- 
uate in  course,  but  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  179d.  He  then  studied  theology  under  his  broth- 
er; was  licensed  by  the  New  London  Congregational  A»- 
sociation  in  1796 ;  labored  for  some  time  as  a  missionary 
in  that  part  of  New  York  bordering  upon  Otsego  Lake; 
was  school-teacher  and  missionary  at  Cherry  Valley,  in 
1795-1797 ;  and  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany,  1798-1804.  In  Albany  his  was  the  principal 
church,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state,  such 
as  Hamilton,  Burr,  Livingston,  and  others,  resorted  to  it, 
and  many  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends.  When  the 
news  of  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  reached  Al- 
bany, Dr.  Nott  was  at  Schenectady,  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College.  He  was  re- 
quested to  make  the  melancholy  event  the  subject  of 
dliHxiurse  the  next  Sabbath,  and  this  sermon  on  Ham- 
ilton gave  him  a  wide  and  enduring  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  making  at  the  time  a  profound  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  assisting  greatly  to  bring  lasting  odium 
on  the  bloody  practice  of  duelling.  In  1804  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Union  College.  When  he  took  charge, 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  in  a  very  discouraging 
condition.  It  was  without  funds,  buildings,  or  library, 
and  was  in  debt,  and  all  its  friends  were  disheartened. 
The  task  was  great,  but  he  was  adequate  to  the  work; 
for  he  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation  in  raising  funds 
and  providing  for  the  pressing  needs.  He  soon  exhib- 
ited high  qualities  as  an  executive  officer  and  discipli- 
narian, and  gathered  around  him  an  able  faculty.  Stu- 
dents began  to  pour  in  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  during  his  long  incumbency  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand young  men  graduated.  Union  College  is  emphati- 
cally of  his  own  formation.  From  1854  till  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  college  president  in  the 
world.  In  1811  he  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
1866.  Dr.  Nott  published  a  number  of  baccalaureate 
and  other  sermons,  addresses,  etc.;  also,  Cotauelt  to 
Young  Men  on  the  Formation  of  Character^  and  the 
Prtndpki  which  lead  to  Success  and  Happiness  in  Life : 
— Lectures  on  Temperance  (1847),  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion, edited  by  Amasa  McCoy,  appeared  in  18.57.  These 
lectures  constitute  a  most  efficient  argument  for  the  dis- 
use of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  He  also  extended  his 
researches  to  some  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and 
in  the  *^  Digest  of  Patents"  will  be  found  thirty  in  his 
name  granted  for  applications  of  heat  to  steam-engines, 
the  economical  use  of  fuel,  etc  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 
in  the  New  York  Methodist  (Feb.  8, 1866),  says  of  him : 
"  Perhaps  no  American  educator,  no  American  preacher, 
who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  1865,  has  had  so  unique  a 
history — ^few,  probably,  so  effective  a  career.  Intellect- 
ually he  was  a  remarkable  man — many-sided,  and  su- 
perior on  most  sides.  His  mechanical  genius  is  well 
known,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  iron  manufactories 
(the  *  Novelty  Works*),  whose  novel  name  has  excited 
many  a  curious  inquiry,  originated  in  one  of  his  inven- 
tions, which,  by  its  economical  peculiarities,  was  first 
known  as  a  *  novelty.*  He  was  a  great  financier,  and 
enriched  himself  and  Union  College  by  his  masterly 
skill  and  enterprise.  But  these  talents  were  but  second- 
ary with  him— pastimes  of  his  varied  mind.  In  the 
higher  activities  of  intellect  he  commanded  not  only 
the  respect,  but  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  notably  perspicacious,  and  his  luminous  mind 
never  failed  to  throw  at  least  a  new  light  on  whatsoever 
subject  he  treated.  If  it  were  one  of  those  problems 
which  the  highest  intellects  have  hitherto  failed  to 
solve,  and  which  are  deemed  insoluble — one  upon  which 
no  additional  explanatory  light  could  be  expected — still 


he  could  give  it,  at  least,  original  illustration,  poetic  re^ 
lief,  practical  corollaries,  that  compelled  all  hearers  to 
say,  in  the  words  which  Addison  puts  in  the  OMUth  of 
Cato  over  Plato^s  argument  on  the  soul,  *Thou  rea- 
sonest  welL'     He  had  no  small  amount  of  inteUeotual 
courage,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the  *  bugbear'  imputation 
of  charlatanism  against  new  opinions  and  startling  the- 
ories.   Some  of  our  best  evening  converse  with  him  has 
been  upon  themes  transcending  the  usually  allowed  lim- 
its of  speculation,  and  when  his  winged  but  ever  serene 
mind  seemed  to  soar  with  the  sweep  and  steadiness  of 
the  eagle.    But  such  was  the  strength  of  his  religious 
faith,  such  the  real  humility  of  his  piety,  that  we  never 
knew  him  to  trench  with  any  recklessness  on  the  my»- 
teries  of  revealed  truth.    As  a  preacher  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent.   The  present  generation  has  not  been  aUe  to  ap- 
preciate him  fully  in  this  respect,  for  he  waa  past  his 
prime,  and  was  immersed  in  other  duties  and  careis 
when  it  began  to  turn  a  critical  eye  upon  him.    Still, 
in  some  of  his  latest  appearances  in  the  desk,  before  the 
Church  or  before  his  ooll^pe,  his  transcendent  power 
has  commanded  wondering  admiration.    He  waa  ora- 
torical without  being  declamatory,  and  a  more  finished 
or  perfect  oratory  was  never  heard  in  the  American  pul- 
pit.   We  have  been  disposed  to  pronounce  it  faultless. 
One  of  his  many  extraordinary  talents  was  his  memory, 
which,  through  most  of  his  life,  seemed  infallible ;  and  it 
had  much  to  do  with  his  eloquence,  for  it  enabled  him 
to  go  almost  immediately  from  the  composition  of  his 
discourse  to  the  desk  without  his  manuscript,  and  de- 
liver it  Mrithout  the  least  apparent  effort  of  recollection. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  ub  a  preacher  was  his 
perfect  grace  of  manner,  toned  by  a  perfect  graciousness 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  of  religious  feeling.     Strong,  se- 
rene, dignified,  beautiful  in  language  (sometimes  to  or- 
nateness),  clear  in  thought  and  argument  to  transpar- 
ency itself,  appropriate  in  every  modulation  and  gesture, 
he  impressed  one  as  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
speaking.    And  what  one  could  not  faU  to  remark  was 
the  fact  (indisputable)  that  this  perfecrion  of  manner 
was  not  at  all  mechanical,  not  at  all  a  perfunctory  ac- 
complishment, but  entirely  natural — an  expression  of 
the  natural  symmetry  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nat- 
ure.   No  man  was  hi4>pier  in  short  impromptu  or  ex- 
temporaneous addresses,  but  he  took  beaten  gold  into 
the  pulpit;  he  prepared  his  sermons  studiously  aixi 
prayerfully,  yet  delivered  them  with  a  facility  thai  may 
be  characterized  as  altogether  felicitous.   And  the  moral 
impression  of  his  sermons  was  always  profound.**  **  Tbia 
remarkable  roan,**  said  another,  **  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  indomitable  force  of  character.   What* 
ever  he  decided  upon  he  achieved,  compelling  all  op- 
posing causes  to  give  way  before  him.     Happily  thia 
greatness  of  soul  was  controlled  by  Christian  principles 
and  an  all-authoritative  conscientiousness,  else  would  he 
have  been  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing  to  his  race. 
But  as  greatness  has  its  own  peculiar  faults,  so  these  fell 
to  him,  at  least  in  a  mitigated  degree.    Yet  those  who 
were  his  pupils  in  the  noonday  of  his  power  still  re- 
member him  with  something  of  an  idolatrous  sentiment. 
He  has,  scarcely  less  than  any  contemporary,  impressed 
his  own  character  upon  that  of  his  age  and  country,  and 
his  influence  will  run  on  indefinitely.     His  physical 
frame  partook  somewhat  of  the  energy  of  his  character; 
and,  long  beyond  the  term  of  ordinary  old  age,  death  ap- 
proached him  only  by  slow  and  measured  stages.   Peace 
to  his  spirit !  honor  to  his  memory  !**     Of  his  last  dars 
and  hours,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  who  preached  the  funer- 
al sermon,  said :  ^  He  was  ever  to  the  end  a  little  child 
before  God,  most  pleased  to  sit  at  Jesus*  feet,  and  oonfid- 
ing  firmly,  gratefully,  in  the  sovereignty  and  loTin^- 
kindness  of  hu  gracious  Lord.    In  his  dying  houra, 
when  he  felt  that  the  end  oould  not  be  afiff,  his  parthif^ 
counsel  and  legacy  to  his  nearest  friends  waa:  'Fear 
Grod,  and  keep  his  commandments^ — ^the  oonnael  and 
legacy  of  his  mother  to  himsdf,  which  had  begun  and 
controlled  his  entire  religions  life.    Whea  uttenmoa 
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was  diScnlt,  tbe  wfint  oolj  Dot  gmh,  he  aud  :  '  One 
word,  one  word — Jbhu  ChiiK  i'  uid  the  lut,  the  very 
last  exclnutkin  tiom  hia  tijm  wu, '  U;  coTenant  God.' " 
Sw  Jfovin  ofEUfAiAt  NMt,  D.D^  LL.D„  hy  C.  Van 
Santroanl,  D.D^  with  emuibaliuoa  and  ravjaiDD  by 
Prof.  Tajfkw  LewU  (N.  Y.  1876, 12mo)  ;  Wilnon./Vaiy- 
Irrim  BiM.  AlmoMoe  (1867),  p.  186;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  a^  Amer.  j4 ■<*»«,  a.  v. ;  Biahop  AIohxd  PoUir'a 
Bamtiaet  for  Readen  and  StadaiU  (1845),  p.  260  < 
UrOaJitl  QtuB-.  Sa.Yn,bU;  N.  Anter.  Rev.  Uizt, 
&73:  Fiah,  Paipit  OaqHtma  q/'ttf  \.9tk  CaUiuy  (ISsi), 
|L  S79JW;  gtitria  of  tJtm  Lit.  o/tiie  United  Statali 
Lamiam  Attem.  (1886),  Pl  716;  Addrt-  at  Um  fwKral 
Iff  lia  StB.  Dr.  Nott,  b;  the  RcT.  J.  T.  Backiu,  DJ>. 
(S.  y,  1886,8*0};  Drake,  i>K*.  of  Amtr.  Biog.  a.  v.; 
PnAOmiiimMrmimalVoUim^^mtH.  (J.H.W.} 
ITott,  QeoTge  Prvdotick.  D.D.,i  learned  English 
divine  and  an  accomplished  Mbalar.  «aa  bora  in  1769. 
He  Modied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  wu  elected 
feUow  of  AH-amita.  He  became  auccesaively  perpetual 
enrale  of  Stolie  Canoo,  Devonahire,  in  1807,  then  vicar 
of  Broad  Windsor,  Doiaetahire,  which  ha  eichanped  for 
Waodcharrh,  prebendary  o!  WincheaCer,  in  1810,  and 
lector  of  HajTietsham  in  181!.  Be  died  in  184!.  Dr. 
Kott  wrote,  SiUgioia  Enthtaiam  cantidered,  «  Eight 
Stnmam  prtaditd  M  1809  at  ike  Lecture  founded  iy 
Join  Hampton.  A.M.  (Oxford,  1808, 8va) ;~7'Ae  Proprr 
Mode  ofStudfing  lie  Scr^itura :  an  Ordimition  Sera 
(1811,  8ni).  He  also  edite<1  the  wcwks  of  the  earl 
Surrey  and  Tbomat  Wyatt,  with  eopioos  illuatnitians 
(1815,  i  Tola.  41o).  See  Dariing,  Csdop.  BibBoff.  " 
«1«.    (J.  N.F.J 

HO't^  ^»w^*1  GhtrallOllI,  an  American  dir 
of  aome  note,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Nov.  10, 
1779;  gradoaled  from  YaleColl^  in  1823; 
ological  cmme  in  the  Vale  Seminary;  and  i 
aeidedoret  tbe  First  Congrt^ational  Church  io  Nashua, 
K.  U.  Subsequently  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  accepted 
the  poaslioa  of  agent  of  the  American  Bethel  Society, 
and  was  for  three  yean  Bethel  chaplain  in  Buffalo. 
Later  he  preached  in  BaIh,Waterrille,and  Kennehunh- 
port,  Uaine,  remaining  at  the  latter  place  for  a  period 
□r  twdre  years.  His  health  demanding  a  change,  he 
acnpted  a  call  at  Avon,  M.  Y.,  in  July,  I860 :  and  after 
a  few  years  removed  to  Rocbeeter,  where  be  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  Hay  3, 187S. 

ITott,  Homr  Jimla*,  an  American  educator,  was 
the  BDO  of  the  eminent  Jarist,  Abraham  Nutt,  and  was 
bom  on  the  Pacolet  River,  South  Carolina.  Nov.  4, 17~~ 
He  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  CulleKei  cI'h 
181  £  He  then  went  abroad  and  studied  juriaprudei 
bat  shortly  after  his  return  accepted  the  pruTetsonhip 
of  philoaophy  and  language  in  his  alma  mater.  On  hir 
wav  booM  from  New  York  he  was  abipwrecked,  and 
perished  at  sea,  Oct.  13, 1837.  Mr.  Nott  waa  a  frequeni 
and  valHd  contributor  lo  the  SoulAem  RtvitK.  H( 
alao  paUiilMd  SovAttti  of  a  Traodier  (New  York,  1834, 
1!dw). 

Vott,  Snnnal  (I),  D.D.,  a  CongreKational  min- 
iver, bmber  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  waa  bom  Jan.  W 
1754.  in  Saybrook,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1780:  was  ordained  pastor  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  March 
13.  1782,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death,  Hay  26, 
1852.  Hedid  full  parochial  duty  until  hia  ntnety-foarth 
;ear,  and  was  in  many  respects  a  worthy  branch  of  that 
nirUe  bmily  to  which  he  belonged.  He  published 
Duinba  (rf  occasional  ScntoiuL  See  ^rague,  ^  Moit  q/* 
lit  Amer.Pu^,  ii,  190. 

ITott  B«mn«l  (1), 
of  the  Congregational  ChOTch,  was  bom  at  Frankli 
Coniu.  in  1788;  was  educated  at  Union  College,  da 
of  I8W:  aid  Nudiol  divinity  at  Andover  Theologic 
Seninarr,  where  he  giadnated  in  1810.  He  was  e 
dainert  Feb.  6,  1812,  and  went  oat  to  India  with  tl 
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Ameriean  Boan!  of  Foreign  Uissions,  He  letnmed 
liufD  India  in  1816,  and  taught  in  New  Yorii!  until  1832, 
In  lS23bebecaiiie  pastor  at  Galway.N.Y.;  in  1829  he 
removed  to  Wareham,  Haaa.,  where  he  preached  until 
1849,  and  then  unght  for  one  year.  He  lUed  at  Hart- 
furd,  Conn.,  June  1,  1869.  Hr.  Nott  wrote,  Siilen 
Yeart  Preackng  and  Proadttrt  at  Wattham.  Uau. 
(1S45,  8vo)  i—Slaeery  and  the  Rtmeig,  etc  (1856,  8vo). 
Hotua  (i4  alter),  the  south  or  sotitfa-west  wind.  It 
brought  rains  and  fog. 


Figure 


'  yatua  (from  tbe  scnlptnrai  at  Athetil)> 


ITonat,  Jacques,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Mans  in  1606.  He  entered  the  order  about  1623.  Afle'r 
completing  his  studies  he  devoted  hitoself  successively 
to  teaching  and  to  preaching,  in  which  he  was  st  first 
very  successfiiL  But  having  ventured  to  attack  in  tiie 
pulpit  the  wort:  of  Anloine  Amauld,  Lafriqutnlr  com- 
munton,  he  waa  at  Gnt  ailenced  by  a  ehsrp  answer  of 
Amauld,  and  afterwarda  obliged  to  apologize  publicly 
before  an  assembly  of  bishops.  Nouet  now  renounced 
preaching,  and  became  succeaavely  rector  of  the  ai- 
legrs  of  Alenfon  and  Arraa.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680. 
He  wrote,  RefoereimeMt  da  contiilBirt  de  R.  anx  thi- 
olot/ina  d'4  lenfon,  diidpitt  de  SI.  A  a^Mn,  against  ab- 
bot Lenoir: — Iji  prieence  de  JeeuM-CMritt  dam  U  trtt- 

icrit  amtn  la  perpitmii  delafoi  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1667, 
18nMi).  It  is  claimed  that  Turenne  was  converted  Io 
the  Romish  Church  by  reading  this  work.    Nouet'a 

auch  aa  Troili  (b  la  ifteotimi  a  Toi^  ^nJtn  (Faria,  1661 , 
ISmo;  an  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Bo- 
logna) : — aitd  the  moat  Important  of  them  all,  UHomme 
d'Oraiton,  compriung  a  number  of  works  publuhed  at 
various  dmes,  and  entitled  L'flonmt  dOravim,  ta  am- 
duiti  diiai  la  voie  de  Dieu,  contmani  loule  ricoaonie  de 
la  midilation,  dt  roraiton  elective  et  de  la  amlrmplaliint 
(Pa^i^  1674,  2  vols.  8vo) :  — /.'//omsw  d'Oraiton,  en 
miditatvme  et  entretime  pour  tout  let  Jourt  de  Vannie, 
fragments  of  which  were  published  by  Mugnet  in  1677, 
I678,anJ  1683  (complete  by  Hetissant,  1765. 10  vols.  8vo; 
Paris,  1780;  Lyonfc  1830  and  ]84,i,  12mo):  — Z.'tfDs»iM 
d'Oraiton,  tei  ledKret  i^ritufUet  pendant  tuut  le  enart 
de  roFmie  (Faru,ie-9,ito):^{.'Bo<ame  d'Oraitonitet 
rnraila  (1765,  1780,  1830,  1845,  6  vols.).  He  wrote 
also,  iftditationi  et  entrrtimt  tur  le  ban  laoge  det  m- 
dutgencei  tl  tur  Ui  priparaiiom  ne<t*tairu  pour  gagntr 
le  jubili  (Psris,  1677  and  1701,  4tfl)  t—Relruilc  pour  te 
preparer  h  la  mort  (ibid,  1679,  8vo) :— i/«i(uri«w 
iptritutUet  (ibid.  1839,  12mo)  —Solilade  de  liiiil  jonn 
du  reeirend  pire  Jaequet  Nouet,  in  MS.  St  tbe  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  under  the  No.  3920.  Dr.  Puaey  tnn*- 
Uted  one  of  Nouet'a  worka  under  the  title  of  lift  of 
Jem  Chriit  m  Glory  (Lond.  1847,  snjall  Svo).  See 
Avenitttmenl  tur  qutl^et  temumi  prichit  a  Parit,  in 
Amauld,  (Emrti.  voL  iivii;  N.  Deeportes,  BUL  da 
Maine;  K  Haureiu,  Hit.  liuirair^  du  Maine,  iv,  297. 
—Hoefer.A'oMP.  Stop.  CeWrafc.iiiviii,  BIO;  Dariing^ 
Cgclop.  Bibliog.  ii,  2217.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Noalleao,  JiAH-BApnarK.  a  French  ascetic  writer, 
waa  bom  June  24,  1606,  in  Saint-Brieoc  Descended 
from  a  religions  family,  he  was  educated  at  Bennes  and 
Nante^  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  into  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory.     In  1689  be 
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of  the  archdeaconry  of  Saint-Brieuc,  and  in  1640  of  the 
prebend,  which  he  held  until  hia  death.  He  waa  a 
pioua  man — learned,  and  of  auatera  manners;  a  true 
model  of  penitence,  but  with  an  ardent  and  restleaa 
character,  carried  away  by  a  reformatoiy  zeal  which  no 
contuderation  could  arresL  He  rendered  to  M.  de  YU- 
lazel,  bis  bishop,  efficient  service  in  the  missions  of  Brit- 
tany ;  but  he  did  not  find  in  the  latter's  successor,  M.  de 
la  Barde,  a  protector  so  benevolent.  At  the  request  of 
the  chancellor,  Boucherat,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  he  appealed  in  vain  from  this  sentence.  He  then 
began  to  preach  in  the  streets.  Excluded  in  1654  from 
ecclesiastical  duties  in  his  diocese,  he  retired  to  a  desnt 
place,  and  exercised  upon  his  body  long  macerations. 
Fasting  almost  continuously,  fatigue  and  excessive  aus- 
terities shortened  his  day&  He  died  in  Saiut-Brieuc, 
1672.  Noulleau  composed  upon  morality,  theology,  and 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  a  gpreat  number  of  articles, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  Conjuration  contre  bla^hi- 
mateurs  (Paris,  1645,  4to):  —  Pratiquei  de  l^Oraiaon 
(8unt-Brieuc,  1645)  i—VEtpfU  du  Christitmitme,  Hre 
de  cent  paroles  ckoieiet  de  JisuM-Chritt  (Paris,  1664) : — 
Vid^duvraiChretien(\\Ad.  1664) :— Politique  Chretienne 
dans  lee  exerdoea  depieU  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  (ibid. 
1665, 12mo) :— /)c  gratia  Dei  et  Christi  (ibid.  1665, 4to) : 
— UA  inutble composition des  differends  du  temps^  in  which 
he  abused  the  partisans  of  Amauld  and  of  Jansenius : 
—  VeUtationes  contra  Amedeum  Guemenemmj  doacam, 
sferquiliniumy  latrinam  casuistarum  (1666,  4to):  —  Di- 
verses  pieces  Latines  et  Frangaises  sur  les  Ubertes  de 
FEglise  GaUicane  (1666,  4to).  See  Le  Long,  BibL  Hist, 
de  la  France;  Feller,  Diet.  Hist.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Cenerakf  xxxviii,  818. 

Noom^na  (Gr.  voipeva)  is  a  philosophical  term 
used  by  Kant  in  his  Kritik  to  express  the  objects  of 
the  understanding,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomena^ 
which  he  understands  to  designate  simply  objects  of 
the  senses.  The  use  of  the  term  has  been  necessitated 
by  the  desire  to  give  a  strict  metaphysical  distinction 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  conceptions.  Kant,  it  will 
be  remembered  by  the  philosophical  student,  rejects 
the  Leibnitziau  view  of  an  intellectual  phenomenatism. 
For  details  the  articles  Kant  and  Lkibnitz  may  be 
consulted.  See  also  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy, 
p.  11, 156, 157, 172, 175, 176,  216,  289,  255,  261,  262,  421, 
580,  581. 

Noureddin  Mahmtid,  Malek-ai^Adel,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  and  the  scourge  of 
the  Christians  who  had  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
was  bom  at  Damascus  Feb.  21,  1116.  His  father, 
Omad-ed-<1in  Zengui,  originally  governor  of  Mosul  and 
Diarbekir  on  behaJf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  establish- 
ed his  independence,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
Northern  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Hamah,  and 
Aleppa  Noureddin  succeeded  him  in  1145,  and,  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  designs,  changed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo.  Count  Jos- 
celin  of  Edessa,  thinking  the  accession  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  sovereign  afforded  him  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  was  signally  discomfited 
under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  his  army,  with  the  exception 
of  10,000  men,  being  completely  annihilated.  The  re- 
port of  Noureddin's  success  being  conveyed  to  Western 
Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  second  crusade.  The  Crusaders 
were,  however,  foiled  by  Noureddhi  before  Damascus, 
and,  being  defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts, 
abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  Noureddin  next 
conquered  Tripolis  and  Anticich,  the  prince  of  the  latter 
territory  being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict 
near  Kugia  (June  29,  1149),  and  before  1151  all  the 
Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  his  possession. 
He  then  cast  his  eyes  on  Egypt,  which  was  in  a  sute 
of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  the  feeble  sway  of  the 
now  effeminate  Fatimites :  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he 
took  possession  of  Damascus  (which  till  this  time  had 


been  mled  by  an  independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1156; 
but  a  terrible  earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated 
Syria,  levelling  large  portions  of  Autioch,  Tripolia,  Ha- 
mah, Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his  scheme 
at  that  time,  and  compelled  him  to  devote  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  destructive 
visitation.  An  illness  which  prostrated  him  in  1159 
enabled  the  Christians  to  recover  some  of  their  kwt  ter- 
ritories, and  Noureddin,  in  attempting  their  reaubjuga- 
tion,  was  totally  defeated  near  the  Lake  of  Genneearetb 
by  Baldwin  HI,  king  of  Jerusalem ;  but,  undismayed  by 
this  reverse,  he  resumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the 
Christian  princes  of  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  making  pris- 
oners of  both,  and  again  invaded  Palestine.  Meanwhile 
he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  to 
his  projects  concerning  Egypt,  and  the  true  b^evers 
flocking  to  his  standard  from  all  qoarters,  a  large  army 
was  soon  raised,  which  under  his  lieutenant,  Shirkoh, 
speedily  overran  Egypt.  Shirkoh  dying  soon  after,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Salah-«d-diu 
(q.  v.),  who  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Noureddin,  becoming  jealous  of  his  able  young  lieuten- 
ant, was  preparing  to  march  into  Egypt  in  person,  when 
he  died  at  Damascus,  May  15, 1174.  Noureddin  is  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Moslem  history.  Brought  up 
among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  cause  of  the  Prophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  sta- 
tion all  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs  He 
was  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  co-religionists,  a  nnere 
conqueror,  but  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and  established  a  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  his  extensive  domin- 
ions. He  was  revered  by  his  subjects,  both  Modem  and 
Christian,  for  his  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even 
his  most  bitter  enemies  among  the  Christian  princes  ex- 
tolled his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good  faith.  He  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  impressing 
his  own  fieiy  zeal  for  the  supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his 
subjects,  and  his  descendants  at  the  present  day  have 
faithfully  preserved  both  his  name  and  principles. — 
Chambers's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Nourry,  Denis  Nicholas  le,  a  French  monk  and 
a  distinguished  Latiiiist,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1647. 
He  studied  at  the  college  of  the  Orator>'  of  hia  native 
city,  and  joined  the  Benedictines  of  Jumi^res  July  K, 
1665.  ^e  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
labor  in  the  convents  of  Bonne  Nouvelle  and  of  St. 
Ouen  of  Rouen.  He  died  at  Paris  March  24,  1724. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Cassiodorus  (in 
connection  with  dom  John  Garet  [1679]),  of  St.  Ambro- 
sius  (with  doms  John  du  Chesne,  Julian  BeUociae,  and 
James  du  Friche  [Paris,  1686-1690,  2  voIsl  foL]) ;  and 
alone,  Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  maximam  Patrtun 
veterum  et  scr^orum  eodesiasticorum  (1694, 1697, 1703, 

1715,  fol.),  a  supplement  to  the  Lyons  edition : — LmcU 
CmcUu  Liber  ad  Donatum  confessorem  de  mortUMts  per^ 
secutorum^  hactenus  Lactantio  adscriptUM  ad  Cofbertinum 
codicem^  denuo  emendatus,  etc  (Paris,  1710,  Sro).  See 
Journal  Littiraire,  vii,  1 ;  Journal  des  JSavans  (June, 

1716,  and  August,  1724);  BibL  Mauriana;  BibL  dm 
Auteurs  de  la  Cong,  de  St,  Maur;  NictSron,  Mewtoires, 
i,  275-278.— Hoefer,  Nou»,  Biog,  Generate,  xxxviii,  68a 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Nous.    See  Mihd. 

Nova,  Pecimo  and  Pibtro  i>b,  two  old  painters  of 
Bergamo,  who  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  14ch 
century,  were  conjointly  employed,  many  years  subse- 
quent to  1868,  in  decorating  the  church  of  &  Marin 
Maggiore  in  that  city.  Lanzi  says  they  very  nearly 
approached  Giotto.  Pecino  died  in  1409.  There  are 
notices  of  Pietro  up  to  1402.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist» 
of  the  Fine  ^  rto,  p.  628. 

NoTalis,  Friedrigh,  a  (Senoan  literary  character, 
whose  real  name  was  Von  Hardenbergf  Is  noted  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  also  in  hyow 
nology  and  religious  literature  generally.    He  waa  bom 
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at  Wiedentedt,  in  Mansfeld  territory,  near  Eideben, 
May  2, 1772,  of  Horayian  parenta.    In  1790  he  entered 
the  Univernty  of  Jena,  and  ccMitinued  his  studies  at 
Lbipeic  and  Wittenberg.     In  1795  he  settled  at  Weis- 
smfels,  in  Thuringia,  and  there  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  mining  industry.     He  was  to  have  been  married 
shortly  alter  his  location,  but  his  affianced  died  just  be- 
fore the  important  change  in  his  life  was  to  take  place, 
ind  he  was  thus  made  very  morose  and  mystical.     He 
finally  quitted  the  place  and  returned  to  Jena.     He 
foraied  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  this  nniveruty  town 
with  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  with  Tieck, 
the  romanoe  writer,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pro- 
ductions.   It  was  there  that  he  begun  his  Hemrich  von 
0/Urdinffemj  a  never-completed  philosophical  romance, 
sod  by  him  designed  as  an  apotheosis  of  poesy.    The 
hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old  German  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  author  of  the  Nibelunfftn  Lied;  and  the 
purpose  of  Novalis  evidently  is  to  show  the  whole  world, 
with  every  profession  and  pursuit,  on  its  poetical  side. 
The  oondaaion,  as  drawn  from  rough  notes,  is  roost  sin- 
gular.    He  intended  Heinrich  to  go  into  a  land  where 
mon,  beaste,  minerals,  and  even  tones  and  colors,  held 
conveiae ;  where  the  worhl  of  fairy  tales  (Mtthrchen)  was 
to  become  visible,  and  the  real  world  to  be  considered 
as  a  tale.     (It  may  be  observed  here  that  Novalis  re- 
garded the  popolar  traditions  with  singular  respect,  and 
discerned  in  them,  or  fancied  he  discerned,  a  deep  mean- 
ing).   **  He  was  accustomed,**  says  his  biographer,  ^  to 
ngard  the  most  ordinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle,  and 
I  he  lupematnnd  as  something  ordinary."     In   1800, 
Novalis,  who  had  been  for  years  inclined  to  consump- 
tion, was  taken  with  the  disease  in  its  worst  form ;  and 
in  the  days  of  his  sickness  he  enjoyed  communion  with 
the  writings  of  Lavater,  Zinzendorf,  and  other  mystical 
writen,  as  well  as  with  the  Biblical  treasures.     In- 
deed, the  Holy  Bible,  which  he  regarded  truly  as  God*s 
Word,  and  higher  than  any  other  book^  was  his  regular 
companion,  and  the  Christian  Saviour  his  constant  de- 
pendence.   As  one  has  aptly  said,  Novalis's  love  for  his 
K^leemer  was  the  key-note  of  his  religious  life,  sustain- 
ing him  in  all  his  afflictions.     He  died  March  19, 1801, 
in  the  house  of  his  parents,  gently  amid  the  music  of 
the  piano  which  he  had  asked  his  brother  to  play.    He 
had  constantly  sought  for  a  symbol  of  the  deepest  spir- 
itual relatioiia  between  music  and  nature,  to  the  study 
of  which  his  life  was  devoted.    "^  The  expression  of  his 
faoe,"*  says  Tieck,  **  was  very  much  like  that  of  John  the 
JSvaogelist,  aa  given  on  the  glorious  plate  by  Albert 
Dfirer.  .  .  .  His  friendliness,  his  geniality,  made  him 
BiiiversaBy  beloved.  ...  He  could  be  as  happy  as  a 
ciilld;  he  jested  with  cheerfulness,  and  permitted  him- 
sdf  to  become  the  object  of  jests  for  the  (»mpany.  Free 
from  aO  vanity  and  pride  of  learning,  a  stranger  to  all 
aflectation  and  hjrpocrisy,  he  was  a  genuine  true  man, 
the  paiest  and  most  lovely  embodiment  of  a  noble  im- 
moital  Bptrit.** 

Novafis^s  writings  are  read  either  with  some  degree 
of  enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  alL  Hence,  while  almost 
idolized  by  the  partisans  of  the  romantic  school  to  which 
be  belonged,  be  is  mentioned  with  a  kind  of  benevolent 
contempt  by  the  opponents  of  that  schooL  His  imagi- 
nation and  enthusiasm  are  almost  boundless;  he  darts 
fhym  prodigy  to  prodigy  with  a  celerity  that  cannot  be 
ftiUowed,  unleaB  the  reader  allows  himself  to  sympathize 
with  the  author.  The  effects  of  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Fichte,  and  the  lore  of  tales  so  predominant  in  the 
school,  are  plainly  discernible  in  Novalis*s 
He  had  literally  constructed  an  unreal  world 
of  his  own,  and  seems  to  have  breathed  an  atmosphere 
otterly  nnHke  that  of  the  actual  world.  A  desire  of 
cotmbiniDg  religions  fervency  with  philosophy  is  also 
apfwrmt;  md  thus  that  combination  of  speculation  and 
escfaiisiann  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Alex- 
assdriao  Flatonists  and  the  Mystics  was  very  acceptable 
ti>  him.  His  ffymneH  an  die  Natkty  or  **  Hymns  to  the 
Xigbt,'*  sad  the  latter  part  of  Qfterdingen,  are  equally  re- 


maricable  for  the  vast  power  manifested  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  dimness  of  the  construction  itself,  while 
here  and  there  the  acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  His  LehrUnge  zu  Saitf  or  the  **  Pupils  at 
Sals,"  is  another  fragment  of  a  romance,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reveal  Novalis*s  view  of  physical  science, 
for  which  and  mathematics  he  had  a  great  taste.  If  one 
desires  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  Novalis, 
he  may  get  it  truly  by  combining  into  a  rounded  whole 
the  speculative  idealism  of  Shelly,  the  weird  romanti- 
cism of  Chatterton,  and  the  ardent  piety  of  Kirke  White. 
As  a  leader  of  the  romantic  school  of  German  literature, 
his  influence  on  the  belief  and  tastes  of  the  German 
mind  was  like  that  of  his  contemporaries  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  on  those  of  the  English.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  for  an  understanding  of  this 
statement,  that  German  literature  at  that  time  bore 
the  marks  either  of  the  old  scholasticism,  or  of  the  ma- 
terialism introduced  from  France,  or  of  the  classic  cult- 
ure introduced  by  Lessing  and  his  coadjutors.  The 
element  then  revived  was  the  medisval  element  of 
chivalry,  the  high  and  lofty  courage,  the  delicate  ks- 
tbetic  taste,  which  had  marked  the  Middle  Ages.  Her- 
der (q.  v.),  to  whom  Germany  owes  much,  disgusted 
with  the  stoical  and  analytic  spirit  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, had  already  attempted,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
throw  the  mind  back  to  an  appreciation  of  old  history, 
and  especially  had  manifested  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  Hebrew  literature;  but  now,  as  if  by  one  general 
movement,  the  public  taste  was  turned  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  freshness  of  feeling  and  tine  elements  of 
character  which  existed  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (see  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  289, 
240).  If  the  works  thus  far  mentioned  are  remarkable 
for  singular  combination,  his  Geittlicke  Lieder  (spiritual 
songs)  are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  The  tender  ardor  of  romanoe  has 
certainly  nowhere  been  expressed  more  beautifully  than 
in  the  spiritual  songs  of  Novalis,  which  form  a  favora- 
ble contrast  to  the  insipid  moralizing  rhymes  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Illuminati ;  and  though  they  do  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  Chureh  h3rmns,  still  they  are  well  adapted  to 
be  sung  in  quiet  solitude,  even  within  the  heart.  Those 
who  have  not  access  to  the  German  may  find  two  spec- 
imens in  good  English  vernon  in  Saunders's  Kvfttingt 
with  (he  Sacred  Poets  (new  ed.  rev.  N.  Y.  1870, 12mo),  p. 
169.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  Novalis's  writ- 
ings are  his  posthumous  fragments,  for  they  furnish  us 
a  better  insight  into  his  philosophical  notions.  It  is  in 
these  that  he  touches  upon  many  points  in  morals, 
physics,  and  philosophy.  Indeed,  he  develops  in  them 
somewhat  at  large  a  philosophical  system,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  figured  promi- 
nently as  a  German  philosopher  had  he  not  died  so 
young. 

If  we  examine  all  the  writings  of  Novalis  in  order 
to  determine  how  far  and  in  what  particulars  he  has 
influenced  German  religious  thought,  we  find  him  com- 
pleting the  cycle  of  mysticism  which  ^rang  from  the 
mixed  influence  of  Fichte  (q.  v.)  and  Jacobi  (q.  v.). 
Schlegel,  in  whom  it  first  manifested  itself,  took  refuge 
from  the  abyss  of  scepticism,  to  which  his  extreme 
subjective  principles  led,  in  an  objective  revelation, 
as  the  organ  of  eternal  verities  otheni'ise  unknoM'n. 
Schleiermacher,  while  making  human  consciousness  the 
supreme  arbiter  and  test  of  truth,  yet  would  assimilate 
them  all  to  the  perfect  mind  of  Christ,  the  divine  man, 
the  type  of  infinite  purity  and  love.  Novalis,  pro- 
ceeding one  step  further,  regards  it  as  the  true  pur- 
port of  philosophy  to  destroy  the  individual,  the  finite, 
the  imperfect,  the  subjective  self,  and  to  enable  us  to 
become  one  with  the  infinite  and  all-perfect  mind.  To 
him  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy  is  faith,  that  is,  an 
inward  light  which  reveals  to  us  the  infinite  and  the 
real,  a  direct  perception  of  the  Divinity;  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  the  presence  of  the  great  Spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse in  all  we  see,  hear,  and  feel  around  us.    Thinking 
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18  to  him  but  the  reflection,  or  the  dream  of  faith — one 
which  picturefi  to  us  truth  only  in  dim,  unreal,  and  fan- 
tastic forms.  It  b  only  where  we  cause  our  own  indi- 
viduality to  sink  and  die  wiihin  us,  when  the  peculiar 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  finite  self  are  crashed  under 
the  power  of  the  higher  feelings,  and  we  become  absorb- 
ed in  the  Divine,  that  we  rise  to  the  full  light  of  truth, 
and  gaase  upon  things  as  they  are.  In  Novalis,  accord- 
ingly, we  no  longer  see  the  idealist  taking  his  stand 
upon  the  principles  of  a  purely  subjective  philosophy; 
but  we  see  him,  having  left  the  road,  and  introduced  the 
additional  element  of  a  higher  faith,  completely  over- 
coming the  subjective  point  of  view,  sinking  the  indi- 
vidual self  in  the  great  Spirit  of  the  universe,  and  evinc- 
ing a  sublime  mysticism  that  strives  to  unite  man  with 
God  (comp.  MoTell,  SpecuL  PhU,  in  the  19/A  CetU,  p.  622). 
Tieck  edited  the  works  of  Novalis  and  sketched  the 
life  of  his  friend  soon  after  his  demise.  But  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century's  search  and  criticism  have  discovered 
many  complementing  and  correcting  traits  for  the  gen- 
eral portrait,  and  brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  valua- 
ble letters  and  fragments.  A  near  relative  has  recently 
edited  these  in  a  new  work  on  Novalis,  on  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  his  birth.  The  general  results  are : 
Novalis  was  not  so  near  Roman  Catholicism  as  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  have  represented  him  (comp.  on  this  point 
the  severe  strictures  by  Hagenbach  in  his  German  Ra^ 
Honalitm,  p.  846-849 ;  and  Hurst's  transl.  of  <7A.  Hitf.  I8th 
and  I9th  Cent,  ii,  268  sq.).  Novalis's  so-called  Mariolatric 
hymns  were  not  the  free  expression  of  his  personal  re- 
ligion, but  were  written  as  integral  parts  of  his  uncom- 
pleted mediaeval  romance,  Heinrieh  von  OfUrdingen, 
His  heart  ever  remained  trae  to  his  Moravian  training, 
though  his  theology  assumed  a  less  fettered  form,  some- 
what in  the  (subsequent)  manner  of  Schleiermacher. 
The  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart 
could  only  have  arisen  through  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that,  at  the  serene  elevation  at  which  Novalis  habitually 
dwelt,  the  little  geometrical  fences  which  cut  up  the 
great  field  of  Christianity  into  petty  angular  sectarian 
garden-spots  were  almost  invisible.  To  very  many  this 
Nachlue  (see  below)  will  prove  very  welcome,  especially 
to  all  who  love  to  see  in  the  Chrintian  life  a  vital  syn- 
thesis of  ethics  and  sesthetics.  Very  recently  George 
Maodonald  has  brought  out  Tke  Spiritual  Songt  ofN<h- 
vaUa  and  other  Trcuulationt  in  Verse  (Lond.  1876, 12mo). 
See  NovaUa  Schrifien  heraiugtgthen  v<m  Fr,  Schlegel  u. 
Ludtoig  Tieck  (BerL  1802,  2  vols.  8vo;  4th  ed.  1826); 
Friedrich  v,  Hardeaberg:  eine  Naehkae  aua  den  QueUen 
des  FamiHenarchivs  herauegegeben  von  einem  AfitgUed 
der  Familie  (Gotha,  1874,  8vo) ;  Kahnis,  HieL  German 
Proteetantiniy  p.  202 ;  Vilmar,  Geach.  d,  deutsch,  Litera* 
tur,  p.  600  sq.;  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Novalis  (in  '^MisceU. 
Works"),  voL  ii ;  Gervinus,  Gesch,  d,  deuts(Aen  Dichtvng ; 
Koberstein,  Gesch,  d.  deutschen  Literatur,  iii,  2202  sq., 
2428  sq. ;  Wolff,  Encydop,  d.  deutsch,  NationaUiteruturj 
iii,  898-896;  Meth,  Qa,  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  p.  177;  Atlantic 
Motithlgy  Feb.  1876.     (J.  H.  W.) 

NoTara,  Pibtro  da.  **  There  are  some  pictures 
at  Domodossola,"  says  Lanzi, "  that  make  us  acquainted 
with  an  able  artist  of  Nova.  They  are  preserved  in 
Castello  Sylva,  and  in  other  places,  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  *  £go  Petrus  JUius  Petri  Pictoris  de 
Novaria  hoc  opus  pinxi,  1370.' "  Doubtless  he  is  the 
same  as  Pietro  de  Nova  (q.  v.). 

NoTarlni,  Luioi,  an  Italian  theologian  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Verona  in  1594.  He  received  at  baptism 
the  name  of  Girolamo,  which  he  changed  to  that  of 
Luigi  when  he  took,  in  1612,  the  garb  of  the  Theatins. 
After  having  studied  theoUigy  and  entered  the  priest- 
hood at  Venice,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  occupied  different  positions  in  his  order.  He  died 
at  Verona  in  1666.  Of  his  value  as  a  writer,  Niceron 
says:  **His  natural  vivacity  would  not  allow  him  to 
polish  his  productions;  he  placed  indiscriminately  upon 
paper  all  that  he  foond  in  his  collections  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  which  he  was  treating,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
the  desire  of  using  all  he  had  gatheied  oft«n  caused 
him  to  make  digresnons,  which  only  served  to  swell 
his  books.    He  also  thought  more  of  making  large  and 
numerous  works  than  of  composing,  good  ones.**    Mo»t 
noteworthy  of  his  works  are.  Electa  scuara  (Venice, 
Lyons,  and  Verona,  1627-1645,  5  vols.  foL);  voL  ii, 
which,  in  a  diffuse  and  myvtical  style,  contains  a  eulo- 
gy of  the  Virgin,  has  had  three  editions: — Rinu  sar- 
donicuSy  hoc  est  defteda  mxmdi  latiHa  (Verona,  1630, 
12mo): — Schediasmata  saero^  pro/ana  (Lyons,  1635, 
fol.):  — A  dagia  ex  SS,  Patrum  ecdesiasfieorumque  scrip' 
torum  monumentis  prompta  (ibid.  1637,  2  vols.  foL)  :— 
Matteeus,  Marcus^  Lucas,  el  JoatmiBS  ea^pawt  (ibid.  1642- 
1648, 8  vols.  foL) ;  a  series  of  moral  commentaries  upon 
the  evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: — Paulus 
expentus  (Verona,  1644,  foL) : — OmMwm  sdentianan  an^ 
ma,  hoc  est  axiomaia  phgsio-4heologioa  (Lyons,  1644,  3 
vols,  fol.)  \— Moses  ea^pensus  (Verona,  1646-1648,  2  vols. 
foL) : — Eneyclopadia  epistolaris  (Venice,  1645,  fuL)  : — 
Admiranda  otitis  ChrisHam  (ibid.  1680,  2  vols.  foL); 
this  compilation,  in  which  are  found  many  fabulous 
things,  has  been  edited  by  the  care  of  J.  B.  Bagatta,  a 
Theatin  monk.     See  Silos,  HisL  Ckrieorum  ReguL  pt. 
iii ;  Nic^n,  MimoireSf  voL  zl,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Notuf,  Biog, 
GensraUy  xxxviii,  886 ;  Hooker,  Ecdes,  Biog,  vii,  432. 
Nova  Sootia,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, situated  between  lat.  43°  26'  and  47°  5'  N.,  and 
long,  b^  40'  and  66°  25'  W.    It  consists  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Canso,  one  mile  wide;.    The 
peninsula,  inclusive  of  the  adjoining  islets,  ia  situated 
between  lat.  48°  26'  and  46^  N.,  and  long.  61°  and  66^ 
25'  W.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nurthambei^ 
land  Strait,  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward  laland, 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Strait  of  Canso,  on  the  south-east  and  8oath-we«t  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  New  Branswick,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  14  miles  wide,  separating  North- 
umberland Strait  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    It  b  260 
miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  65  miles 
in  average  breadth.    Its  area,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian census  of  1871,  is  16,966  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Cape  Breton  is  4775  square  miles;  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince 21,781  square  miles.     The  capital,  commercial 
metropolis,  and  laigest  city  is  Halifax,  with  29,582  in- 
habitants in  1871.     The  population  of  the  province  in 
1784  was  about  20,000.    According  to  subsequent  cen- 
suses, it  has  been  as  folk>ws :  1806, 67,515;  1817, 91,913 ; 
1827,142,578;  1888,208,287;  1851,276417;  1861,830,- 
857 ;  1871,  387,800,  of  whom  75,488  resided  on  Cape 
Breton.    Of  the  total  population  in  1871, 851,360  were 
bom  in  the  province,  8418  in  New  Brunswick,  8210  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  577  in  other 
parts  of  British  America,  2289  in  the  United  States^ 
and  25,882  in  the  British  Isles,  of  whom  14,816  were 
natives  of  Scotland,  7558  of  Ireland,  and  4008  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales;   130,741  were  of  Scotch,  118,520  of 
English,  62,851  of  Irish,  82«833  of  French,  31,942  of 
German,  6212  of  African,  2868  of  Dutch,  1775  of  Swiss, 
and  1112  of  Welsh  origin,  and  1666  were  Indians  (Mi&- 
macs  and  Malicetes).    The  entire  province  has  a  coas^ 
line,  not  counting  indentations  of  land,  of  1170  miles. 
The  shores  of  the  peninsula  are  indented  with  a  great 
number  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  and  between 
Halifax  and  the  Strait  of  Canso  akme  there  are  twenty- 
six  commodious  havens,  twelve  of  which  will  accoan- 
modate  ships  of  the  line.     Stretching  along  the  At- 
lantic  aea-board,  and  extending  inland  from  it  lor  about 
twenty  miles,  is  a  range  of  highlands,  and  about  60 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Cobiquid  Moun-> 
tains,  1100  feet  in  height,  which  traverse  the  peninsula 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait  of  Canao.    The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing;  all  th« 
fruits  of  temperate  climates ;  and,  especially  in  the  north, 
the  uplands  are  also  fertile.  The  dimate  ia  remarkaUjr 
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healtbr,  its  rigor  being  modified  by  tbe  insalar  cbar- 
Acter  of  the  province  and  by  tbe  inflaenoe  of  the  Gulf 
^)Crealll.  The  mean  tempenture  for  the  year  is  42.09° 
at  Hctoo,  and  48.6°  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits 
of  tbe  thermometer  may  be  stated  at  15^  Fahr.  in 
winter,  and  95°  in  tbe  shade  in  summer.  The  prov- 
ince abounds  in  mineral  riches,  including  gold,  coal,  and 
iron.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres 
are  considered  good  land,  and  of  theae  1,028,062  are 
under  cultivation.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  bay,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  i^'e,  Indian 
ciym,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  waters  around  the  col- 
ony abound  in  fish,  as  mackerel,  shad,  herring,  salmon, 
et&,  and  the  fisheries  are  pursued  witb  ardor  and  with 
increasing  sncoesa. 

ReH^tnu  Statut^-TiM  Church  of  England  is  recog- 
niaed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  province  as  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  This  legal  recognition  was  effected  in 
1758;  but  though  various  civil  enactments,  as  to  the 
limits  of  parities,  appointment  of  church-wardens  and 
vestrymen,  were  obtained  thereby,  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  name  of  an  establishment  has  for  many  years  ex- 
isted. The  permanent  endovrment  of  Windsor  College, 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  Church,  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  state;  so  that,  in  effect,  the  only 
privilege  which  remains  of  a  distinctive  nature  is  that 
the  bishop  retains,  ex-^*fficio,  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
council  of  the  province.  The  number  of  adherents  to 
this  Church  was  in  1871  55,124.  The  list  of  clergy  con- 
tains one  bishop,  one  archdeacon,  besides  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  travelling  missionaries.  These  are  located 
in  forty  different  towns  and  settlements.  Four  of  the 
clergy  are  connected  with  Windsor  College,  three  with 
Hafifiax  Grammar  School,  and  one  is  an  agent  for  the 
Cufenial  Church  and  School  Society.  Until  recently 
Urge  annual  remittances  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
Slid  college  professors  had  been  received  from  the  Brit- 
ish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  even,  it  is  understood,  from  grants  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
foreign  aid  is  now  greatly  curtailed,  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, in  the  oouree  of  a  few  years  altogether  cease. 
The  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  has  been  far  from 
disastrous.  A  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince is  found  within  the  pale  of  this  Church,  and  noth- 
ing is  wanting  to  secure  permanent  and%rowing  pros- 
perity but  the  prudent  management  of  its  internal  re- 
ftmroes.  Already  this  has  been  tested  in  tbe  endowment 
seoired  by  subscription  for  Windsor  College  (£10,000), 
and  in  the  efforts  made  to  sustain  in  thorongh  efficiency 
the  Diocesan  Society  and  the  Foreign  District  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Presbyterians  are  grouped 
the  adherents  of  three  distinct  churcbes,  who,  though 
holding  the  same  standards,  are  yet  quite  independent 
in  Choich  government.  Their  ground  of  separation 
depends  entirely  upon  their  respective  origin.  They 
have  all  descended  from  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Seotland,  and  hold  the  distincdve  principles  of  what 
are  there  denominated  Kirk,  Free  Church,  and  United 
Pl^eabyterian.  The  oldest,  largest,  and  most  influential 
of  these  bodies  in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  which  arose  from 
the  two  secession  churches.  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher. 
A  nnioii  was  happily  effected  between  the  adherents 
of  these  and  of  all  the  Presbyterians  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  year  1817.  Only  one  Presbyterian  minister  re- 
ouined  aloof,  and  he  was  personally  favorable,  while 
his  ooogr^tioo,  being  originally  mdependent,  was  un- 
favorable to  the  union.  The  first  Presbyterian  mis- 
ommneA  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  but  no  per- 
msnent  location  was  made  before  1771.  The  first  pres- 
Inrtery  was  formed  in  1786,  under  the  designation  of 
lYestiTtciy  of  Truro.  Nine  years  afterwards  another 
vsa  fiirned  in  Pictou,  and  so  designated.  At  the  pe- 
riod o>f  tlie  union  above  referred  to  there  were  three  pres- 
bytericBy  compriang  in  all  nineteen  ordained  ministers 
nresty-flve  congregations*    The  great  impediment 


all  along  experienced  by  this  Church  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers 
from  the  parent  churches  in  Scotland.  In  1816  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  to  procure  tbe  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  training  uf  native  youth  for  the  min- 
istry and  other  learned  professions.  The  basis  proposed 
was  sufficiently  liberal  to  unite  all  dissenting  bodies, 
and  the  means  of  support  was  to  be  endowed  by  the 
state.  This  effort  was  for  a  time  apparently  successful, 
but  never  so  much  so  as  to  acquire  the  character  of 
permanency.  Ultimately  it  became  a  bone  of  conten* 
tion,  introduced  bitter  animosity  and  religious  hate 
into  the  surrounding  community,  and  became  a  watch* 
word  for  political  party,  so  as  to  form  an  effectual  hin- 
derance  to  ecclesiastical  union  on  the  part  of  the  differ- 
ent Presbyterian  bodies.  Eventually  all  connection  with 
this  institution  was  abandoned  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  it  became  a  matter  of 
dire  necessity  with  that  Cburoh  to  provide  and  main- 
tain an  educational  institute  out  of  her  own  resources. 
Several  years,  however,  elapsed  before  this  step  was 
taken.  In  1848  measures  were  initiated  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  a  theological  seminary,  as  preparatory 
to  the  divinity  halL  The  Free  Church  Presbyterians 
sustain  a  college  at  Halifax,  also  an  academy  and  a 
theological  halL  Altogether  the  Presbyterians  are  the 
most  powerful  body  in  the  province  (see  statistical  table 
below). 

The  Baptists  have  been  nearly  as  long  in  the  country 
as  the  Presbvterians.  Thev  have  met  with  much  sue- 
cess  in  the  province,  and  rank  third  in  numbers  among 
the  different  religious  bodies.  They  support  a  college 
and  several  elementary  schools,  and  send  missionaries 
to  foreign  parts.  The  Weslej'sn  Methodist  body  was 
started  by  missionaries  from  the  mother  country  as 
early  as  1769.  No  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected until  1786.  A  theological  school  is  supported 
by  them,  and  many  academies  and  one  college.  The 
Congregational  Church  started  as  early  as  any  of  the 
foregoing,  but  its  success  has  been  very  limited  thus 
far. 

The  following  table,  from  the  census  of  1871,  gives 
the  number  of  churches,  buildings  attached,  and  ad- 
herents of  the  principal  denominations : 
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Of  the  Baptists  19,082  are  Free-will  Baptists,  and  of 
the  Methodists  88,688  are  Wesleyans.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  are  included  4958  Lutherans,  2688  Con- 
gregationalists,  1555  Christian  Conference,  869  Advent- 
ists,  647  Universalists,  and  128  Bible  Believers.  Be- 
sides the  denominational  efforts  of  each  of  these  evan- 
gelical bodies,  they  severaUy  unite  in  general  schemes 
of  benevolence  and  Christian  philanthropy.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Bible  Society,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
all  but  the  Baptists,  and  are  very  generally  supported. 
The  Halifax  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  is  in 
like  manner  flependent  upon  the  Christian  public  gen- 
erally, llie  Micmac  Missionary  Society,  while  its  prin- 
cipal agent  and  missionary  is  Baptist,  meets  with  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  dasses.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Sabbath  Alliance  consists  of  the  leading  min- 
isters and  members  of  all  the  leading  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  Halifax. 

Educational  Status,— ^ava,  Scotia  has  a  svstem  of 

* 

free  public  schools,  organized  in  1864.  The  schools  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  provincial  super- 
intendent of  education,  with  inspectors  for  the  several 
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ooanties,  and  are  immediately  managed  by  boarda  of 
oommissionere  fur  the  countiesi  and  of  trustees  for  the 
different  sections  ur  districta.  The  number  of  schools 
in  operation  during  the  summer  term  ending  Oct.  81, 
1874,  was  1678 ;  number  of  teachers,  1744  (602  males 
and  1142  females);  number  of  pupils  registeied,  79,910; 
average  daily  attendance,  46,'i88 ;  number  of  different 
children  some  portion  of  the  year  ending  on  the  above 
date, 93,512  (48,604  males  and  44,908  females);  number 
of  school  sections,  1982,  of  which  210  had  no  school 
any  portion  of  the  year;  value  of  school  property, 
^830,926  41 ;  number  of  pupils  for  whom  accommoda- 
tion is  provided,  88,258.  Included  in  the  above  figures 
are  ten  county  academies,  with  45  teachers  and  2614 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year.  Aid  was  granted  from 
the  provincial  treasury  to  four  especial  acaiiemies,  hav- 
ing 14  teachers  and  370  pupils,  and  also  to  Mount  Alli- 
son male  and  female  academies  in  New  Brunswick. 
There  are  five  colleges,  as  follows,  with  their  statistics 
for  1874: 


either  expelled  or  completely  mastered;  and  Gape  Bre- 
ton, which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  disunited  from 
Nova  Scotia,  was  reunited  to  it  in  1819.  Nova  Scotia 
was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  July  1, 
1867,  and  is  represented  in  its  Senate  by  12  senators, 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  citizen  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  an  income  of  $4000  in  the  pnivinoe.  Nine- 
teen representatives  sit  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  for 
Nova  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  has  also  its  own  provincial 
Parliament  and  lieutenant-governor.  See  Halibuiton, 
Hitt4>rical  ttnd  Statistical  Aooount  of  Nova  Scotia  (Hali- 
fax, 1829);  Martin,  History  o/Nova  Scottoy  etc  (Lon- 
don, 1887) ;  Akins,  Selectumsjrom  the  Public  DocHmaita 
of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  (Halifax,  1869);  Amer. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Blackwood's  Mag,  1854,  i,  12 ;  1866,  ii,  158 ; 
Anderaon,  Bist.  CoL  Church  (see  Index  in  yoL  iii)»  (J. 
H.W.) 

Novatian  (NovaHanus)  op  Roxk,  the  first  anti- 
pope,  and  one  of  the  noost  noted  characters  in  the 
Church  of  the  8d  century,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect 
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Thefie  receive  small  grants  from  the  provincial  treasury, 
as  does  also  Mount  Allison  College  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  Dalhousie  University  a  medical  department  was  or- 
ganized in  1868,  which  in  1874  had  11  professors  and 
29  students.  In  Halifax  is  situated  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  lower  prov- 
inces of  British  North  America.  The  Halifax  School 
of  Medicine  was  incorporated  in  1873.  The  provincial 
normal  and  model  schools  are  at  Truro.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  the  normal  school  in  1874  was  4;  of  pu- 
pils, 118.  In  the  model  school  there  were  9  teachers 
and  about  550  pupils.  The  census  of  1871  enumerates 
five_  young  ladies'  boarding-schools,  with  146  pupils. 
The  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  in  1874 
was  $619,361  87,  viz. :  public  schools,  #552,221  40;  nor- 
mal and  model  schools,  $4733 ;  special  academies,  $26,- 
970 ;  colleges,  $85,337  47.  Of  these  sums,  $175,013  65 
was  derived  from  the  provincial  treasury,  viz. :  for  pub- 
lic schools,  $157,480  65;  for  normal  and  model  schools, 
$4738 ;  for  special  academies,  $6800 ;  for  colleges,  $6000. 
or  the  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $107,301  89  was 
derived  from  county  tax,  and  $287,849  80  from  taxation 
in  the  different  school  sections.  The  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  the  province  in  1874 
was  88,  viz.:  4  daily,  5  tri-weekly,  24  weekly,  1  bi- 
weekly, and  4  monthly. 

History^  e^c— Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
visited  and  "discovered"  by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  Its 
first  colonists  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  here  in  1604,  but  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  coun- 
try by  right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers 
it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Acadie) ;  but  its  name  was 
changed  for  the  present  one  in  1621,  when  a  grant  of 
the  peninsula  was  obtained  from  .James  I  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to  colonize  the  whole 
country.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  localities 
they  had  fixed  upon  as  suitable  for  settlement  were  al- 
ready occupied,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  mother 
country.  In  1654  the  French,  who  had  regained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force  sent  out  by 
CromwelL  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  the  country  was 
ceded  to  the  French  in  1667,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1718.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had  join- 
ed the  Indians  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  were 


'  called  after  him  [see  Novatians],  was,  according  to 
Philostorgius — ^whose  statement,  however,  has  not  been 
generally  received  with  confidence — a  native  of  Phrygia. 
From  the  accounts  given  of  his  baptism,  which  hM  ene- 
mies alleged  was  irregularly  administered,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  prevented  by  sickness  from 
receiving  imposition  of  hands,  it  would  appear  that  in 
early  life  he  was  a  Gentile ;  and  probably  previous  to 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  was  devoted  to  Stoic 
philosophy,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  supposi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  any  ancient  writer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  his  conversion  be  at 
once  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  support  of  the 
Christian  caiue,  and  became  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at 
Rome ;  that  as  an  officer  la  the  Church  he  insisted  upoo 
the  rigorous  and  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
weak  brethren%ho  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under 
the  terrors  of  persecution ;  and  that  when  made  aware 
that  Cornelius,  a  man  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  the  Romish  presbyters,  and  also  some  others, 
were  widely  at  variance  with  him  on  this  subject,  he 
headed  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  election  of 
this  same  Cornelius  as  suoo^sor  to  the  departed  Fabian 
in  the  bishopric  of  Rome;  and  that  when  Cornelius  was,  * 
notwithstanding  hu  veto,  elevated  to  the  pontifkrate, 
June,  A.D.  251,  about  sixteen  months  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Fabian,  he  (L  e.  Novatian)  disowned  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  pontiff,  was  himself  oonaecrated 
bishop  by  a  rival  party,  was  condemned  by  the  council 
held  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  and,  after  a  rain 
struggle  to  maintain  his  position,  was  obliged  to  ^ve 
way,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Novatian  sect  (see 
the  following  article).  We  are  told  by  the  High- 
Church  -  principle  advocates  of  Rome  and  England 
that  Novatian  was  a  man  of  unsociable,  treacherous 
and  wolf-like  disposition;  that  his  ordination  was  per- 
formed by  three  illiterate  prelates  in  an  obscure  comer 
of  Italy,  whom  he  gained  to  his  purpose  by  a  most  du- 
reputable  artifice;  that  these  poor  men  quickly  per- 
ceived, confessed,  and  lamented  their  error;  and  that 
those  persons  who  had  at  first  espoused  his  cause 
S(K)n  returned  to  their  duty,  leaving  the  schismatic 
almost  entirely  alone.  We  must  obser\''e  that  these  ad- 
verse representations  proceed  from  his  bitter  enemir 
Cornelius,  being  contained  in  a  long  letter  from  that 
pope  to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  preserved  in  Eosebius;  that 
they  bear  evident  marks  of  personal  rancor;  and  that 
they  are  contradicted  by  the  circnmstance  that  Novatian 
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ma  oommiflflidned  in  250  hy  the  Roman  clergy  to  write 
a  leUer  in  their  nnme  to  Cyprian,  which  ia  still  extant ; 
by  the  retpeet  and  popularity  which  he  unquestionably 
eojoycd  after  the  assumption  of  the  episcopal  dignity, 
even  hy  those  who  did  not  recognise  his  authority ;  and 
br  the  fact  that  a  numerous  and  devoted  band  of  follow- 
ers espousing  his  cause  formed  a  separate  communion, 
which  spruid  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
flourished  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.    Cornelius 
indeed  inveighs  against  him  with  much  bitterness  in 
the  Epittle  to  Feims  (preserved  in  part  by  Eusebius, 
Bid.  EcdeM,  L  vi,  c  43,  p.  244  etc),  but  still  he  does 
not  impeach  the  life  or  moral  conduct  of  Novatian.  In- 
deed, Novatian  was  not  only  not  accused  of  any  criminal 
act,  but  was  commended,  even  by  those  who  viewed  him 
as  wairin^  against  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  by 
Cjprian,  Jerome,  and  others,  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
his  leaniing,  and  his  philosophy.  See  Cyprian,  Epitt,  lii 
and  IviL  Neariy  all  the  chaj^ges  which  Cornelius  brings 
against bim,great  as  they  may  seem  to  be, relate  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  mind,  which  are  known  only  to  God ;  and 
some  of  the  charges  reflect  more  disgrace  on  Cornelius 
himself  than  on  Novadan.   The  latter  has  been  accused 
of  ambition;  for  it  is  said  that  he  stirred  up  this  gpreat 
contioveisy  merely  because  Comdius  received  most  votes 
for  the  vacant  bishopric,  which  he  himself  coveted.  This 
ii  an  old  charge,  and  it  has  acquired  so  much  strength 
and  authority  by  age  that  all  the  nsodems  repeat  it  with 
entire  confidence;  and  they  tell  us  that  Cornelius  and 
Novatian  were  oompetitoia  for  the  episcopate,  and  that 
the  latter,  failing  of  an  election,  disturbed  the  Church 
in  his  lust  for  office.    "  But,"  says  Mosheim,  *'  I  have  no 
heatatioB  in  pronouncing  this  a  false  accusation ;  and  I 
think  there  is  no  good  proof  that  Novatian  acted  in  bad 
faith,  or  that  he  made  religion  a  doak  for  his  desire  of 
disdnction.    His  enemy,  Comdius,  does  indeed  say  thb 
(ia  bis  EpitL  apb  Eusebius,  HisU  Etxlet,  L  vi,  c  4d, 
pu  244).    But  the  very  words  in  which  he  is  here  ac- 
cused cany  with  them  his  acquittal;   for  Cornelius 
ckarly  shows  that  he  amotaled  his  ambition,  which  long 
lemained  mbiowH  (p.  514).    But  Cornelius  supplies  us 
with  stin  stronger  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  his 
advenaiy ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  when  they  were 
deliberating  at  Bome  respecting  the  choice  of  a  bish- 
op, and  Novatian  declared  that  he  wished  some  other 
person  than  Cornelias  might  be  chosen,  he  affirmed, 
with  a  tremendooa  oath,  that  he  AtDueJ/'did  no(  wish 
for  the  office.    Now  whoever  neither  does  nor  at- 
tempts anything  that  oould  awaken  a  suspicion  of  his 
being  amfaitioas,  and  nxnenver  declares  on  oath  that  he 
has  no  desire  for  the  episcopate,  cannot  possibly  be  a 
competitor  for  the  episcopal  office.    But  some  may  say, 
The  villain  perjured  himself;  and  although  he  made  a 
great  show  of  modesty,  yet  he  opposed  the  election  of 
ComeliQa  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  to  himself. 
To  this  many  things  might  be  said  in  reply.    I  will 
noentioa  only  one.    Novatian  was  not  a  man  to  whom 
a  suapician  of  peijoiy  can  he  attached ;  he  was  a  man 
whom  even  his  enemies  pronounced  upright,  inflexible, 
and  rigorous,  and  whom  no  one  ever  chwged  with  im- 
piety towards  God,  or  with  being  of  a  perverse  and  irre- 
lijpaasdiapoeition.  What,  then,  could  Cornelius  have  de- 
r^nied  bj  writing  to  Fabius,  and  probably  to  others,  that 
Xovatian  had  long  secretly  bomed  with  desire  for  the 
episcopal  office?    I  answer  to  confirm  a  conjecture,  and 
that  a  very  dnbioos  and  intangible  one.   He  reasoned  in 
this  manner:  Novatian,  on  being  expelled  from  the 
Chaich,  aUowed  himself  to  be  created  bishop  by  his  adhe- 
rents; therefofe  be  had  long  coveted  the  office  of  a  bish- 
ops although  he  pretended  to  the  contrary.    How  falla- 
riooa  and  unworthy  of  a  bishop  such  reasoning  is  I  need 
Bot  here  ahow.    There  would  indeed  be  a  little  plausi- 
bility in  it,  though  yery  slight,  if  Novatian,  immediate- 
ly after  the  election  of  Cornelius,  had  wished  his  friends 
t.>  create  him  also  a  bishop;  a  thing  entirely  within  his 
power  to  effect.    But  he  postponed  all  movements  for 
Church,  and  patiendy  awaited  the  decis- 
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ion  of  the  approaching  counciL  But  after  he  had  been 
condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Church,  together 
with  his  adherents,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  sin  in 
his  taking  the  oversight  of  his  own  company.  The  in- 
vidious representations  of  this  affiur  by  Cornelius  cannot 
at  this  day  be  refuted,  owing  to  the  want  of  documents; 
yet,  as  they  come  from  an  enemy,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived iroplicitiy  by  those  who  would  judge  equitably" 
{HisU  ofCkritHoMUy  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  ii,  60 
sq.).  From  the  account  Cornelius  gives  of  Novatian, 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, and  consequentiy  gloomy,  austere,  and  fond  of  re- 
tirement Those  who  forsook  him  and  came  back  .to  the 
Romish  Church  said  they  found  in  the  man  what  Cor- 
nelius calls  (ap.  Eusebium,  p.  242)  r^v  oKotvtavrifriav  kqI 
XvKo^\iav\  which  Valerius  translates,  *'abhorrentem 
ab  omni  societate  feritatem,  et  lupinam  quamdam  ami- 
citiam.''  He  therefore  shunned  society,  and  was  wolfish 
towards  even  his  friends;  L  e.  he  was  harsh,  austere, 
and  ungracious  in  his  intercourse  (p.  515).  That  these 
things  were  objected  to  him  with  truth  is  reasonable ; 
for  manners  like  these  are  entirely  accordant  with  his 
principles.  He  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  a 
deep  melancholy  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  flrom 
which  he  hoped  to  be  recovered  by  the  Christians.  At 
least  so  appears  what  Cornelius  has  stated  (nor  will  any 
who  are  familiar  with  the  opinions  and  phraseoU^^  of 
the  ancient  Christians  understand  Cornelius  differently) : 
'A^opfiT^  rov  ■moT€vam  yiyoviv  6  2!aravclCt  foiTri<raQ 
ci'c  dvrbv  tcai  oiiaiaaQ  iv  dvTbt  xpovov  Wavvv  ("Cans- 
sam  atque  initium  credendi  ipsl  Satanas  in  ipsum  in- 
gressus  atque  in  ipso  aliquamdiu  commoratus").  This,  in 
our  style  and  mode  of  speaking,  would  be :  *' A  deep  and 
setded  melancholy  had  fastened  on  his  mind ;  and  the 
Christians  who  knew  him  said  that  an  evil  spirit  had  got 
possession  of  him,  and  that  if  he  would  profess  Christ  the 
evil  spirit  would  go  out  of  him ;  so,  from  a  hope  of  recov- 
ering his  health,  he  professed  Christianity."  Perhaps 
his  melancholy  was  attended  with  convulsiona  This 
may  strike  some  as  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  construc- 
tion of  the  statement;  but  it  is  not  credible  that  Nova- 
tian himself,  being  a  Stoic  philosopher,  would  refer  his 
malady  to  an  evil  spirit.  Tliis  notion  was  instilled  into 
him  by  the  Christians ;  who,  undoubtedly,  were  desirous 
of  bringing  a  man  of  such  correct  morals  to  become  a 
Christian;  and  they  gradually  made  him  a  convert  to 
their  faith.  Impatient  of  his  malady,  Novatian  yielded 
to  their  exhortations.  By  the  regulations  of  the  ancient 
Church,  he  oould  not,  however,  be  baptized  so  long  aa 
he  appeared  to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spiriL 
Exorcists  were  therefore  sent  to  him,  to  expel  the  foul 
demon  by  their  prayers.  But  they  failed  of  success; 
and  Novatian,  at  length  being  seized  with  a  threatening 
disease  while  under  their  operations,  was  baptized  in 
his  bed,  when  apparently  about  to  die.  On  recovering 
from  the  attack,  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether 
he  should  in  heidth  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  his 
sickness,  and  thus  persevere  in  the  Christian  religion ; 
for,  as  Cornelius  invidiously  says  of  him,  he  oould  not 
be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  other  rites  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  and  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  or  be  sigMd, 
as  the  term  used  expresses  it.  For  this  pertinacity  and 
disregard  of  the  Christian  regulations,  unquestionably 
the  only  assignable  cause  must  have  been  that  his  mind 
was  fluctuating  between  the  philosophy  he  had  before 
followed  and  the  Christian  religion  which  he  had  em- 
braced from  a  hope  of  recovering  his  health.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this  dubitation ;  for  the  Christians  had  as- 
sured him  of  the  restoration  of  his  health  by  the  exor- 
cists who  had  failed  in  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless 
the  bishop,  Fabius  perhaps,  a  while  after,  made  him  a 
presbyter  in  his  Church,  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  body  of  priests  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  Church. 
(See  Cornelius,  ap.  Eusebius,  ^  c.  p.  245.)  It  was  alto> 
gether  irregular  and  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  rules  to 
admit  a  man  to  the  priestly  office  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  bed ;  that  is,  who  bad  been  merely  sprinkled, 
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and  had  not  (p.  616)  been  wholly  immersed  in  water  in 
the  ancient  method.  For  by  many,  and  especially  by 
the  Boman  Christians,  the  baptism  of  clinics  (so  they 
called  those  who,  lest  they  shotild  die  oat  of  the  Church, 
were  baptized  on  a  sick-bed)  was  accomited  lees  perfect, 
and  indeed  less  valid,  and  not  sufficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation.  This  also  was  even  more  strange 
and  unheard  of,  that  a  man  should  be  admitted  among 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Christian  people  who 
disregarded  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  pertinaciously 
rejected  the  authority  and  confirmation  of  the  bishop. 
The  belief  of  that  age  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  im- 
parted by  the  confirmation  or  tignuuf  of  the  bishop ;  so 
that  all  those  lacked  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  baptism 
had  not  been  approved  and  ratified  by  the  bishop,  by 
prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  and  other  rites.  Ample 
proof  of  thb  is  given  by  Cornelius,  who  expressly  states 
that  Novatian  was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because 
he  neglected  the  signing  of  the  bishop.  The  Roman 
bishop,  therefore,  committed  a  great  fault  by  conferring 
the  honored  ofilce  of  a  presbyter  on  a  man  who  resisted 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  he  did  so,  as  it  really 
appears,  to  save  Novatian  from  the  errors  of  Stoicism, 
to  which,  if  neglected  by  the  Church,  he  was  sure  to 
revert.  (Comp.  Cornelius's  [ap.  Eusebius,  p.  245] 
statement  that  Novatian  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
presbyter  immediately  after  receiving  baptism :  ni<rr(v- 
auQ  Karri^ua^  tov  irpffrftvTfpiov  Kard  X^P^^  ^^^  ^^*~ 
vKovov  [which  is  not  badly  translated  by  Valesius: 
**  Post  susceptum  baptismum" — properly,  **  as  ioon  as  he 
had  believed — **presbyteri  gradum  fuerat  consecutus, 
idque  per  gratiam  episoopi"],  very  pessibly  said  to  be 
&$f  the  favor  of  the  Hskop ;  for  it  was  an  irregular 
elevation  certainly,  as  Novatian  had  not  yet  been  made 
deacon.)  The  truth,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  rather  that 
Novatian  was  huiriedly  put  into  places  of  responsibility, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  apostasy ;  and,  once  in  the 
Church,  he  contended  zealously  for  her  purity ;  and  that 
in  his  endeavor  to  save  the  Church  from  irregularities 
he  opposed  Cornelius,  and  was  thus  driven  on  against  his 
natural  inclination  -"  to  contend  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  purity  of  the  Church.'*  Cleared  from  the  im- 
putations of  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  Novatian  rises 
up  before  us  like  some  old  prophet,  solemnly  denouncing 
the  hideous  corruptions  of  the  Church,  yet  unable  with 
his  small  band  to  make  head  against  that  eccledastlcal 
tyranny  which  had  planted  its  throne  in  Italy.  *'The 
Catholic  Church,"  he  says,  **  transmitted  by  the  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  ceases  to  be  truly  catholic  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  stained  and  desecrated  through  the  fellow- 
ship of  unworthy  men."  One  feels  that  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  affirm  that  whatever  of  heavenly  vitality 
there  was  in  the  Church  in  those  days  was  among  the 
"  schismatic"  Novatianists.  Rome's  policy  was  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invis- 
ible Church,  and  so  to  rule  without  Christ,  and  without 
the  Spirit,  and  without  the  Gospel  Novadan  and  his 
brave  few,  taught  out  of  the  book  of  God  and  not  by 
man's  traditions,  protested  against  such  confusion,  and 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  living  against  the  dead. 
They  were  suppressed.  The  attempt  to  reform  failed. 
The  Spirit  was  quenched;  and  Rome  quietly  reseated 
ihtelf  in  its  old  paganism  under  a  Christian  nomencla- 
ture, having  at  length  succeeded  in  throwing  off  as  un- 
C(»ngenial  the  last  relics,  if  not  of  apostolic  faith,  at  least 
of  apostolic  life. 

The  career  of  Novatian  after  the  termination  of  his 
struggle  with  Cornelius  is  unknown;  but  we  are  told 
by  Socrates  (^HisL  Eecles,  iv,  28)  that  he  suffered  death 
under  Valerian ;  and  from  Pacianus,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  4tih  century,  we  learn  that  the  Nova- 
tians  boasted  that  their  founder  was  a  mart3rr.  Nova- 
tian's  distinguishing  tenet  was  the  absolute  rejection 
of  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  he  therefore  denied 
that  forgiveness  could  be  granted  to  any  sin,  whether 
small  -or  great;  and  upon  this  ground  communiou  was 


refused  to  offenders.  Socrates  (IlisL  Eodes,  iv,  28)  rep- 
resents that  Novatian  would  not  admit  that  the  Church 
had  power  to  foigive  and  grant  participation  in  her 
mysteries  to  gpreat  offenders,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
he  exhorted  them  to  repentance,  and  referred  their  case 
directly  to  the  decision  of  God — views  which  were  likely 
to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  priesUiood, 
and  might  very  readily  be  exaggerated  and  perverted 
by  the  intolerance  of  his  own  followers,  who,  full  of 
spiritual  pride,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of 
K.adapoi,  or  PurUam—tiXi  epithet  caught  ap  and  echoed 
in  scorn  by  their  antagonists.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  individual  who  first  prodaimed  such 
doctrine  was  not  Novatian  himself,  but  an  African  pres- 
byter under  Cyprian  named  Novatus,  who  took  a  most 
active  share  in  the  disorders  which  followed  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  Cornelius.     See  Novatus. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Novatian  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  Eeeles,  Res,  p.  126.     "He 
was,"  he  says,  **  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  holding  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
Church  did,  and  published  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  what  he  believed.    His  address  was  eloquent  and 
insinuating,  and  his  morals  irreinroachable.    He  saw 
with  extreme  pain  *the  intolerable  depravity  of  the 
Church.    Christians  within  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years  were  caressed  by  one  emperor  and  persecuted  by 
another.    In  seasons  of  prosperity  many  persons  rushed 
into  the  Church  for  base  purposes.    In  times  of  adver- 
sity they  denied  the  faith,  and  reverted  again  to  idola- 
try.  When  the  squall  was  over,  they  came  again  to  the 
Church,  with  all  their  vices,  to  deprave  others  by  their 
example.    The  bishops,  fond  of  proselytes,  encouraged 
all  this,  and  transferred  the  attention  of  Christians  to 
vain  shows  at  £aster,  and  other  Jewish  ceremonies, 
adulterated  too  with  paganism.     On  the  death  of 
bishop  Fabian,  Cornelius,  a  brother  elder,  and  a  vio- 
lent partisan  for  taking  in  the  multitude,  was  j[ust  in 
nomination.     Novatian  opposed  him ;  but  as  Cornelias 
carried  his  election,  and  he  saw  no  pruepect  of  reformat 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tide  of  immorality  pouring 
into  the  Church,  he  withdrew,  and  a  great  many  with 
hhn.    Cornelius,  irritated  by  Cyprian,  who  was  just  in 
the  same  condition,  through  the  remonstrance  of  virtu- 
<6m  men  at  Carthage,  and  who  was  exasperated  beyond 
measure  with  one  of  his  own  elders,  named  Novatus, 
who  had  quit  Carthage  and  gone  to  Rome  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Novatian,  called  a  council,  and  got  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  passed  against  Novatian. 
In  the  end  Novatian  formed  a  Church,  and  was  elected 
bishop.    Great  numbers  followed  his  example^,  and  all 
over  the  empire  Puriian  churches  were  constituted,  and 
flourished  through  the  succeeding  two  hundred  year». 
Afterwards,  when  penal  laws  obliged  them  to  lurk  in 
corners  and  worship  God  in  private,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  names,  and  a  suoetssion  of 
them  contmuid  tUl  the  Rtformation."    See  Waldekses 
and  Mbnnonitks.    The  same  author,  afterwards  ad- 
verting  to  the  vile  calumnies  with  which  the  Catholic 
writers  have  in  all  ages  delighted  to  aspene  the  char- 
acter dt  Novatian,  thus  proceeds  to  vindicate  bim: 
"  They  say  Novatian  was  the  first  anti-pope,  and  yet 
there  was  at  that  time  no  pope  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word.   They  charge  Novatian  with  being  the  parent 
of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  congregations  of  Pari- 
tans  all  over  the  empire,  and  yet  he  had  no  other  influ- 
ence over  any  than  what  his  good  example  gave  hina. 
People  everywhere  saw  the  same  cause  of  complaint, 
and  groaned  for  relief;  and  when  one  man  made  a 
stand  for  virtue,  the  crisis  had  arrived;  people  saw  the 
propriety  of  the  cure,  and  applied  the  same  means  to 
their  own  relief.    They  blame  this  man  and  all  the 
churches  for  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  yet  this 
severe  discipline  was  the  only  coercion  of  the  primitive 
churches,  and  it  was  the  exercise  of  this  that  rendered 
civil  coercion  unnecessary." 

Jerome  informs  us  that  Novatian  composed  treatii 
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De  Patdka  ;  De  Ctreamcintme  ;  De  Saotrdote  ;  De  Sah- 
bato;  De  OraHone;  De  dbis  JudaicU ;  De  InstaiUaiia ; 
De  Attalo;  and  many  others,  together  with  a  large 
Tolame,  De  TrwUaie,  exhibiting  in  oomprened  form 
the  opinions  of  Tertullian  on  this  mystery.    Of  all 
these,  the  following  only  are  now  known  to  exist: 
1.  De  TrmUaU  s.  De  Begula  Fidei,  ascribed  \xy  some 
to  Tertnllian,  by  others  to  Cyprian,  and  inserted  in 
many  editions  of  their  works.    That  it  cannot  belong 
to  Tertullian  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  style  and  by 
the  mention  made  of  the  Sabellians,  who  did  not  exist 
in  his  time;  while  Jerome  expressly  declares  that  the 
volume  De  Trmkaie  was  not  the  production  of  Cyprian, 
but  of  Noratian.    The  piece,  however,  does  not  alto- 
gether answer  his  description,  since  it  cannot  be  re- 
poded  as  a  mere  transcript  of  the  opinions  of  Tertid- 
lisn,  but  is  an  independent  exposition  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  very  distinctly  embodied  in  pure  language 
and  animated  style: — 2,  De  Cibis  JudaiciSf  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Roman  laity  at  a  period  when  the 
author  had  apparently  withdrawn  from  the  fury  of  the 
Uccian  persecution  (A.D.  249-257),  probably  towards 
the  dose  of  AJ>.  250.     If  composed  under  these  cir^ 
cumitancea,  as  maintained  by  Jackson,  it  refutes  in  a 
most  satiaiiictory  manner  the  charges  brought  by  Cor- 
nelius in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Novatian  at  this 
epoch.    The  author  denies  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
with  regard  to  meats  are  binding  upon  Christians,  but 
stnHigly  recommends  moderation  and  strict  abstinence 
from  flesh  offered  to  idols: — 8.  EpiMoUB,  two  letters, 
of  which  the  first  is  certainly  genuine,  written  A.D.  250, 
in  the  name  of  the  Koman  clergy  to  Cyprian,  when  a 
vacancy  oocurred  in  the  papal  see  in  consequence  of 
the  majtyxdom  of  Falnan  on  Feb.  18,  A.D.  250.    The 
best  editiooa  of  the  collected  works  of  Novatian  are  those 
of  Wcilchman  (Oxon.  1724,  8vo)  and  of  Jackson  (Lond. 
1728,  8vo).     The  latter  is  in  every  respect  superior, 
presenting  as  with  an  excellent  text,  very  useful  pro- 
kgoroena,  notes,  and  indices.    The  tracts  De  TrwUatt 
and  De  CibU  JvdaieU  will  be  found  in  almost  all  edi- 
tions of  TertoUian,  from  the  Parisian  impression  of  1545 
dowawndB.    The  work  recently  discovered  in  one  of 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Killer  at  Oxford  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  Origenit 
Pkilogopkamena,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Novatian.    See 
Jaome^  De  VirU  liL  10;  PhikMtorgius,  Hitt.  Ecdet, 
Tiii.  15;  Ensebius,  J7ul.  Eccki,  iv,  48;  Pacian,  Ep,  8; 
Ambroeiii8,/>sF(QNi.iii,8;  Cyprian,  i^put  44, 45, 49, 50, 
56,68;  SocmUBjHieL  Eccki,  \y,  28;  v,  22,  and  notes  of 
Valeaam;  Sosomen,  Bigt,  Ecdes,  vi,  24 ;  Lardner,  Credi- 
hiiiNf  q/*  Goepel  Hittory^  cxivii;  Sch6nemann,  BUtU- 
otktea  Patrwu  Lot.  vd.  i,  §  5 ;  Btthr,  Geeckichte  derHdnu 
UUraimr^  suppL  pt.  ii,  §  28, 24.  With  regard  to  Novatus, 
see  Cyprian,  Ep,  52 ;  Pluquet,  Did,  des  keretiet ;  Fantin 
Deai^oaids,  Did,  rttitomu  du  gowememmt,  de»  hit,  et 
du  wsagte  de  FEgiise,  iv,  587 ;  Perenn^  Diet,  de  Bio- 
grapUt  Ckriliemie  et  anU-Chretiame ;  Allets,  Hist,  de» 
Pqpem,  U  41;  Flenry,  HisL  Eodea.  ii,  219;  Lederc,  Bilh 
hatk.  urnkf,  et  U$tor,  ann.  1689,  p.  274;  Lauglet  Dufres- 
Doy,  Tabietiet  dkromtiogique$y  ii,  821 ;  idigne,  Nouv,  En- 
tycL  7%iotogiqu£^  iii,  120.    See  also  the  literature  ap- 
pended to  the  article  Novatia2I8.    (J.  H.W.) 

IVovatiaiis,  or  NovatianiBta,  is  the  name  of  a 
powerful  Christian  sect,  a  sort  of  dissenters  ftom  the 
Church  of  Ronie^  who  owe  their  origin  to  Novatian 
(q.  T.>-  They  have  been  misrepresented  in  many  re- 
spects hy  devoted  Romanists  and  other  extreme  Uigh- 
CburebfDen  for  their  doctrinal  views.  There  is  no 
good  veason  for  such  a  view,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  ioqcuriqg  carefully  and  discrimiimtely  into  the  char- 
acter of  Novatian  himself,  and  those  who  were  promi- 
tmitly  asBOciated  in  disseminating  the  peculiar  views 
tbev  beld  regarding  the  lapsed.  There  does  not  now  re- 
main to  aa»  nnfortonately,  from  any  original  authority, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  sind  progress  of  this 
Ita  history  must  be  gathered  from  unsystematic 
in  QyprianV  epistles;  from  some  few  epistles  of 


particular  bi&hops  and  doctors  of  the  Soman,  African, 
and  Eastern  churches  extant  among  Cyprian's  works; 
from  the  remains  of  some  tracts  and  epistles  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  preserved  by  £usebias;  from  Pa- 
cian*8  epistles;  from  Ambrose's  treatise,  De  PceniterUia; 
from  a  few  concUiar  determinations;  from  the  occa- 
sional notes  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen ;  and  from  state- 
ments of  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  histor}*  by  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  and  BasiL  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  reports,  therefore,  are  untrustworthy,  for  they  come 
from  opponents,  and  consequently  in  this  chapter  of 
Church  history  there  is  likely  to  be  much  more  distor- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  prepossession  of  the  historian, 
than  in  other  chapters. 

In  the  article  Novatian  we  have  indicated  that  the 
distinguishing  tenet  of  the  sect  was  that  no  one  who 
after  baptism  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  by  the 
commission  of  great  sins,  or  through  dread  of  persecu- 
tion, could,  however  sincere  his  contrition,  be  again  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  doctrine  ground- 
ed upon  the  utterance  of  Paul:  ''It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift, ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance"  (Heb.  vi,  4^).  The  No- 
vatians,  however,  did  not  deny  that  a  person  falling 
into  any  sin,  how  grievous  soever,  might  obtain  pardon 
by  repentance;  for  they  themselves  recommended  re- 
pentance in  the  strongest  terms;  their  doctrine  simply 
was  that  the  Church  had  it  not  in  Its  power  to  receive 
sinners  into  its  communioo,  as  having  no  way  of  remit- 
ting sins  but  by  baptism,  which,  once  received,  could 
not  be  repeated. 

In  close  connection  with  this  tenet  was  another,  that 
they  could  not  look  upon  a  Church  as  anything  short 
of  an  assembly  of  unoffending  persons;  persons  who, 
since  they  first  entered  the  Church,  had  not  defiled 
themselves  with  any  sin  which  could  expose  them  to 
eternal  death ;  and  this  error  obliged  them  to  regard  all 
associations  of  Christians  that  allowed  great  offenders  to 
return  to  their  communion  (that  is,  the  greatest  [jart  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth)  as  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  churches,  and  m  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
thus  arrogating  to  themselves  alone  the  appellation  of  a 
genuine  and  pure  Church.  And  this  they  ventured 
publicly  to  proclaim;  for  they  assumed  to  themselves 
the  name  of  ILa^apoi  {the  Pure),  thereby  obviously  stig- 
matizing all  other  Christians  as  impure  and  defiled; 
and,  like  the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  they  would  not 
suffer  other  men  to  come  near  them,  lest  their  own  pa- 
rity should  be  thereby  defiled ;  and  they  rebaptized  the 
Christians  who  came  over  to  them,  thereby  signifying 
that  the  baptisms  of  the  churches  from  which  they  dif- 
fered were  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony.  In  baptiz- 
ing, however,  they  used  the  received  forms  of  the 
Church,  and  had  the  same  belief  concerning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  they  baptized. 
Cyprian  rejected  their  baptism,  as  he  did  that  of  all 
heretics;  but  it  was  admitted  by  the  eighth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  The  Novatians  also  held  the  un- 
lawfulness of  second  marriages,  against  which  they  were 
as  severe  as  against  apostates,  denying  communion  for- 
ever to  such  persons  as  married  a  second  time,  after 
baptism,  and  treating  widows  who  married  again  as 
adulteresses.  They  are  alao  said  to  have  had  other  dis- 
agreements with  the  Church  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
but  the  assertion  is  based  upon  no  certain  support,  and 
is  probably  altogether  untrue. 

In  examining  Novatianism,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account,  if  it  be  heretic  in  tendency  by  declaring 
against  the  Chnrch-memhership  of  the  lapted,  first,  who 
were  meant  by  the  lapsed;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
lapsed  were  excluded  simply  from  Christian  fellowship  by 
membership,  or  also  from  heaven  and  eternal  salvation. 
As  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  contest 
between  Comdius  and  Novatian,  in  its  origin,  related 
solely  to  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution.   Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Novatian,  as 
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Cfprian  gnvely  charges  npon  )nm  (^EpUL  lit,  p.  74), 
placed  all  peraona  whatever,  whoae  conduct  showed  a 
deficiency  of  Christian  finnness,  in  one  and  the  same 
predicament ;  and  he  inflicted  the  same  penalties  on  the 
Libdlaiici  as  on  the  JSacrifioati  and  the  TkuriflcatL 
As  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Church  considered  oei^ 
tain  other  transgressors,  especially  adulterers  and  mur- 
derers, as  equally  guilty  with  the  apostates,  Noratian 
also  seems  to  have  comprehended  them  all  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  to  have  ordered  the  Church  doors  to  be  for- 
ever closed  against  others,  as  well  as  against  apostates. 
Those  writers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  who  men- 
tion this  Novatian  doctrine,  whether  they  refute  it  or 
only  explain  it,  all  so  understand  it,  telling  us  that  No- 
vatian prohibited  all  persons  guilty  of  any  great  fault 
from  readmission  to  the  Church.  And  this  rule  cer- 
tainly was  practiced  by  the  Novatian  churches  in  those 
centuries.  This  is  most  explicitly  affirmed  by  Asdepi- 
ades,  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nice,  in  the  4th  century 
(Socrates,  Hitt,  Ecdet,  L  vii,  c  26^  p.  867).  In  neai^ 
ly  the  same  manner  Aoesius,  another  Novatian  bish- 
op, explains  the  views  of  his  sect  (ibid,  L  i,  c.  10, 
p.  88).  He  says  that  from  the-  times  of  Decius  there 
fMKvailed  among  his  people  this  ausUra  lex  {cdftrrtf 
pbc  Kavmi):  '*Neminem  qui  post  baptismum  ejus- 
modi  crimen  admiaerit,  quod  peccatum  ad  mortem  divi- 
ne scriptune  pronuntiant,  ad  divinorum  mj^steriorum 
communionem  admitti  oportere."  None  of  the  ancients 
has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sins  which  the  Novatians 
accounted  mortal;  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  fuUy  known 
how.  far  their  discipline  reached,  though  all  pronounce 
it  very  rigid.  They  did  not  punish  vicious  mental 
habits,  sudh  as  avarice  and  the  like,  but  confined  them- 
selves, it  would  appear,  to  acts  contravening  any  of  the 
greater  commands  of  God,  or  what  are  called  crimes. 
But,  beyond  a  question,  the  Novatian  Church,  in  its 
maturity,  refused  to  commune,  not  only  with  apostatiz- 
ing Christians,  but  also  with  all  persons  guilty  of  gross 
sins.  This  principle  of  the  Novatians,  in  itself,  appears 
to  be  of  no  great  moment,  as  it  pertained  merely  to  the 
external  discipline  of  the  Church;  but  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  in 
the  highest  degree  adapted  to  rend  the  Church,  and  to 
ooirupt  religion  itself.  The  Novatians  did  not  dissem- 
ble and  conoeal  these  consequences,  as  other  sects  did, 
nor  did  they  deny,  but  avowed  them,  openly.  In  the 
first  place,  as  they  admitted  no.  one  to  their  communion 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  great  sin  after  baptism, 
they  must  have  held  that  the  viable  Church  of  Christ 
is  a  congregation  of  holy  and  innocent  persons.  This 
theory  might  have  been  borne  with  provided  they  had 
allowed  that  salvation  was  also  attainable  in  the  other 
churches,  which  permitted  sinners  to  become  recon- 
ciled by  penitence;  although  they  might  hold  its  at- 
tainment to  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  churches 
denying  restoraUoa  to.  the  lapsed..  But  this  they 
utterly  denied,  or  at  least  represented  as  extremely 
dubious  and  uncertain.  They  certainly  did  not  hold 
out  to  sinners  a  sure  and  undoubting  hope  of  salva- 
tion. They  would  not  indeed  have  the  persons  whom 
the  Church  excluded  sink  into  utter  despair;  but,  while 
committing  their  case  to  God  alone,  and  urging  them 
to  persevere  in  their  penitence  through  life,  they  de- 
clared that  the  lapsed  might  hope,  but  must  not  feel  as- 
sured, or  that  they  were  unable  to  promise  anything 
certain  in  regard  to  (he  judgment  of  God.  This  surely 
was  sufficiently  hard  and  discouraging.  One  utterly 
uncertain  of  his  salvation  is  not  much  happier  than  one 
who  is  in  despair,  for  he  must  pass  his  life  in  continual 
fear.  In  what  condition  those  of  the  lapsed  were  placed 
whom  the  Novatians  admitted  to  penitence  is  manifest; 
they  remained  through  life  in  the  dass  of  penitents. 
They  could  therefore  be  present  at  the  public  discourses 
to  the  people,  for  this  was  allowed  to  penitents;  and  in 
a  particular  place,  distinct  from  th|it  of  the  faithful, 
they  could  manifest  the  sorrows  of  their  heart  in  the 
sight  of  the  brethren;  and  they  could  Uve  and  con- 


verse with  their  kindred  and  relatives;  but  from  the 
common  prayers  and  from  the  sacred  supper  they  re- 
mained excluded.    This  is,  after  all,  diffident  (torn  to- 
tal deprivation  of  hope  of  salvation  hereafter.    Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  clearly  established  fact,  a  great 
number  of  modem  writers  tell  us  that  Novatian  cut  off 
all  those  who  fell  into  the  greater  sins  after  baptism, 
not  only  from  the  hope  of  readmisftion  to  the  Church, 
but  likewise  from  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.    And 
they  have  respectable  authorities  for  their  assertion  in 
writers  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  namely,  Eusebius 
{Hift,  Ecdet,  L  vi,  c.  48,  p.  241),  Jerome  (/»  J&vuna- 
mem,  c.  2),  and  all  those  who  affirm  (and  there  are  many 
who  do  so)  that  Novatian  discarded  and  abolished  all 
penances.    A  careful  examination  of  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  documents  of  this  coutroveny  makes  it  ap- 
pear rather  that  Novatian  was  not  so  destitute  of  clem- 
ency, and  that  those  who  so  represent  him  attribute  to 
him  a  consequence  which  they  deduce  from  his  princi- 
ples, but  which  he  did  not  allow.     Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  very  many  in  that  age  believed  that  the 
road  to  heaven  was  open  only  to  members  of  the  Church, 
and  that  those  who  were  without  the  Church  must  die 
with  no  hope  of  eternal  salvation ;  and  therefore  they 
baptized  catechumens,  if  dangerously  sick,  before  the 
regularly  appointed  time ;  and  they  restored  to  the 
Church  the  unfaithful  or  the  lapsed  Christians,  when 
alarmingly  sick,  without  any  penances  or  satis&ctaon, 
lest  they  should  perish  forever.    Cyprian  decides  (Epiet. 
Hi,  p.  71)  thus:  *< Extra  ecdesiam  constitutus,  et  ab 
unitate  atque  caritate  divisus,  conmari  in  morte  non 
poterit"    And  as  there  were  many  holding  this  doc- 
trine, they  most  likely  reasoned  thus:  Novatian  wo<old 
leave  the  lapsed  to  die  exdoded  from  the  Church ;  but 
thero  is  no  hope  of  salvation  to  those  out  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  it  appeared  to  them  that  Novatian  excloded 
the  lapsed  not  only  from  the  Churoh,  but  also  from 
heaven.    Novatian,  however,  rejected  this  condusioii, 
and  did  not  wholly  take  from  the  lapsed  all  hope  of 
making  their  peace  with  God.    For  this  assertion,  our 
first  great  authority  is  Cjrprian,  who  otherwise  exag- 
gerates the  Novatian  error  quite  too  much.    He  says 
{Epist,  lii,  p.  76) :  ''O  hnreticss  iustitntionis  iaefficax 
et  vana  traditio !  hortari  ad  satisfactionis  poonitentiam' 
et  subtrahere  de  satisfactions  medidnam,  dicere  ftatri- 
bus  nostris,  plange  et  lacrymas  funde,  et  diebua  ac  noo- 
tibus  ingemisce,  et  pro  abluendo  et  puigando  delicto 
tuo  largiter  et  frequenter  operare,  sed  extra  ecdesiam 
poet  omnia  ista  morieris;  quncunque  ad  paoem  perti- 
nent fades,  sed  nullam  pacem  quam  qmerb  aocipi^^ 
Quis  non  statim  pereat,  quia  non  ipsa  desperatiooe  de- 
fidat,  quis  non  animum  suum  a  proposito  lamentatioais 
avertat?"    After  illustrating  these  thoughts  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  he  oondudes  thus  (p.  525):  ''Quod  si 
inventmus  (in  the  Scriptures)  a  pcenitentia  agenda  ne- 
minem  debere  prohiberi  .  .  .  admittendus  est  plangen- 
tium  gemitus  et  pcenitentiss  fhictus  dolentibos  mm  ne- 
gandus."    So,  then,  Novatian  exhorted  sinners  ejected 
from  the  Churoh  to  weep,  to  pray,  to  grieve  over  their 
nns— in  short,  to  exercise  penitence.    But  why  did  he 
so,  if  he  believed  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  lor  the 
lapsed?    Undoubtedly  he  urged  sinnen  to  tean  and 
penitence,  that  they  might  move  God  to  have  compsta- 
sion  on  them,  or,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it  ("  ut  deUctnm 
abluerent  et  purgaront"),  to  vash  and  purge  onx^  their 
mn.  Therefore  he  did  not  dose  up  heaven  against  them* 
but  only  the  doon  of  the  CJhurch;  and  he  believed  thjit 
God  had  reserved  to  himsdf  the  power  of  pardoning  the 
greater  sins  committed  after  baptism.    This  opinioo  of 
their  master  his  disdples  continued  to  retain. 
Novatian  bishop  Aoesius,  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
presence  of  Constantine  the  Great,  according  to  the 
timony  of  Socrates  {Hist,  Ecdes.  L  i,  c.  10,  p.  89),  ttaoa 
stated  the  doctrine  of  his  sect:  'EiH  furavoiet^  ^» 
fjfAapTueirag  trpoTpimiv^  iXiriia  ik  r#c  ^fim^tc  f^ 
T<ipd  T&v  itfMitVf  6XKA  vapd  rov  6cov  itcdixt^^en^ 
rov  Swaftivov  Ktu  iloutfiov  Ixovro;  ^^H^"^*^  ^i 
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riifum  ("Ad  poemtentiain  quidem  invitandoe  emt  peo- 
cttores,  remiaBioais  veto  spem  non  a  Baoerdotibus  ex- 
pectare  debere,  ▼erom  a  Deo,  qui  solos  jus  potestatem- 
qn«  babet  dimittendi  peccata").  A  similar  statement 
bv  Aadepiades,  another  Novadan  bishopi  is  foond  in 
Socrates  (A.  L  yii,  c  25,  p.  867) :  QtH  iiov^  r^v  avy 
Xi»tpvfmv  aftapruiv  Ifrir/oiirovrcc  (''Soli  Deo  potesta- 
tern  oondonandi  relinqnimus").  Socrates  himself  (L 
ir,  c.  28,  p.  245)  obviously  explains  the  doctrine  of  No- 
vatian  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  most  authors  have 
ascribed  to  Novatian  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion to  those  who  after  bapdsm  fall  into  the  greater  or 
deadly  aina.  That  this  is  an  exaggeration  is  shown  by 
Petaviua,  and  our  limits  compel  as  to  refer  to  his  Etgay. 
Novatian  denied  that  the  Church  can  reconcile  them. 

The  schism  which  Novatian  had  formed  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  was  not  confined  to  Rome  nor  Italy,  nor 
even  to  the  West  (comp.  Eusebina,  Eedet.  Biti.  bk.  vi). 
It  made  its  way  into  the  East,  and  subsisted  a  long  time 
at  Alexandria,  in  several  provinces  of  Asia,  atConstanti- 
nople,Hn  Scy  tbia,  and  in  Africa.  The  Novatians  abound- 
ed particnlarly  in  Phrygia  and  Paphlagonia.  Constan- 
tine  seems  to  have  favored  them  a  little  by  a  law  of  the 
year  828,  which  preserved  to  them  their  churches  and 
baryiDg- places,  provided  they  never  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  Chureh.  Bat  in  a  famoos  edict  about  the  year 
331  he  seta  them  at  the  head  of  the  heretics,  forbidding 
them  to  hold  public  or  private  assemblies,  confiscating 
their  oratories  or  churches,  and  condemning  their  leaders 
to  baniahment.  This  edict,  however,  was  modified  in 
iu  effect  as  to  the  Novatians  by  means  of  Acesius,  their 
biitbop,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  great 
esteem  with  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  virtuous  and 
Izreproachable  life.  Subsequent  emperors  were  anything 
but  indulgent  to  them.  A  law  of  the  younger  Theodo- 
floa,  AD.  423,  decreed  the  same  penalties  against  them 
as  against  the  other  secta.  He  had  previously,  in  AD. 
4131,  enacted  a  severe  law  against  a  branch  of  the  Nova- 
tian sec^  who  bore  the  name  of  Sabbaiians  (or  Proto- 
parduiet),  m>  called  after  one  Sabbatius,  who  near  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  separated  from  the  other 
Korradans  because  he  thought  the  feast  of  Easter  should 
be  odalHrated  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jewish  Pasa- 
over.  From  the  5th  century  the  sect  gradually  died 
awaj,  and  only  alight  relics  remained  in  the  6th  cen- 


The  formal  actions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against 
the  Novatians  were  as  follows:  Immediately  upon  the 
coinccration  (Blunt,  p.  388)  of  Novatian  a  council  was 
called  at  R<»De  by  Cornelius  in  A.D.  251.  Sixty  bish- 
ops  and  as  many  presbjrters  assembled.  Novatian  and 
hia  followaa  were  declared  to  be  separated  from  the 
CTbnrcli,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  brethren  who  had 
wcxe  to  be  admitted  to  the  romedies  of  repents 
OEuseb.  Bi$L  Ecdet,  vi,  43).  Eusehius  sUtes  that 
the  epiatlea  of  Comelins  show  not  only  the  transactions 
of  the  Council  of  Rome,  but  the  opinions  of  those  in  Italy 
and  Africa.  The  opinions  of  the  Africans  were  delivered 
m  a  eoondl,  A.D.  251,  mentioned  by  Cyprian,  Episi,  Iviii ; 
and  Jevome  speaks  of  three  councils,  supposing  that  the 
opiniona  of  the  Italians  were  formally  delivered  also  in 
an  ItaRan  coundL  At  Antioch  likewise  a  council  was 
iMld,  'AJ>.  263,  which  came  to  the  same  determination. 
It  was  aommoned  by  Fabius,  but  he  died  before  it  met ; 
ami  it  me  held  by  his  successor,  Demetrianns  (Euseb. 
BtML  EeekM,  v,  46).  The  Council  of  Nicsa  assigned  to 
the  Cirttmri  their  fdace  in  the  Church  upon  reconcilia- 
tion. Cbdoo  c%hUi  decreed  that  those  already  ordained 
ih*^ut  oovitiniie  to  rank  among  the  clergy  upon  written 
promaae .  Chat  they  would  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the 
f'atlr*'^^  Church ;  that  is,  that  they  would  communicate 
with  tboae  who  had  married  a  second  time,  and  those 
wIk»  bJMl  lapsed  under  peraeoutioo,  to  whom  a  term  of 
li^^atK»*»  bad  been  asrigned.  In  places  where  there 
wcte  no  ^Mgyf  they  were  to  remain  in  their  order; 
v^Ii^ie  there  was  a  bishop  or  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Qmccb,  tbat  biahop  was  to  retain  his  dignity,  the  No- 


vatian bishop  having  Ae  honor  of  a  priest,  unless  the 
bishop  should  think  fit  to  allow  him  the  nominal  honor 
of  episcopate;  otherwise  the  bishop  was  to  provide  for 
him  the  place  of  a  chorepisoopus,  or  of  a  priest,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  two  bishops  in  one  city.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  867,  directs  that  Novatians 
are  not  to  be  received  until  they  have  anathematized 
all  heresy,  especially  that  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged. Their  communicants  having  learned  the  creeds, 
and  having  been  anointed  with  the  chrism,  may  then 
partake  of  the  holy  mysteries  (can.  7).  The  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  881,  receives  "  the  Sabbatians  and 
Novatians,  who  call  themselves  Cathari,  if  they  give  in 
a  written  renunciation  of  their  errors  and  anaUiematize 
heresy,  by  sealing  them  with  the  holy  chrism  on  the 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  with  the  words, 
ThA  seal  qfthi  sftft  of  the  Hofy  Spirie"  (can.  7).  The 
Council  of  Telepte  (Thala,  in  Numidia),  A.D.  418,  de- 
creed: ''Ut  venientes  a  Novatianis  vel  Montensibus 
per  impositionem  suaoepiantnr,  ex  eo  quod  rebaptizant" 
(Bran's  Canoneg  Apoit,  et  CondL  i,  154).  The  sixth 
of  Carthage  (A.D.  419)  enforced  and  explained  the  Ni* 
cene  decisions  (canons  1-8) ;  the  second  of  Aries  (A.D. 
482)  directs  that  a  Novatian  shall  not  be  received  into 
communion  without  undergoing  penance  for  his  disbe- 
lief and  condemning  his  error  (can.  9).  Of  these  the 
ConstantinopoUtan  canon  is  to  be  noticed  as  determining 
against  SL  Basil  the  validity  of  Novatian  baptism.  In 
Basil's  first  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius,  canons  1 
and  47  involve  this  point.  Then  are  sevoal  difficulties 
regarding  their  interpretation;  but  thus  much  seems  to 
be  dear,  that  Basil  proceeded  on  the  general  principle 
of  the  invalidity  of  lay  baptism,  and  argued  that  the 
Cathari  had  no  longer  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  having  broken  the  succession ;  that,  being  schis- 
matics, they  were  laymen;  he  ordered  them  (at  least 
such  as  had  received  only  Novatian  baptism)  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  baptism.  The  first  Council 
of  Aries  (A.D.  314)  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
those  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  should 
be  received  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (can.  8). 

See  Welch,  Hut.  der  Kttzereien,  ii,  185-810;  Haag, 
Hist,  des  Dogme*  Chriiiennei,  i,  187  sq.;  ii,  28, 88, 110: 
Mosheim,  €h,  BisL  of  the  fint  Three  Cenbiriofj  ii,  59 
sq.;  SchaiT,  Ch,  Bitt,  i,  450  sq.;  Tillemont,  Atimoim^ 
etc,  voL  iii ;  Hagenbacli,  Hitt,  ofDoctrmea,  i,  75  sq.,  et 
aL,  194,  et  aL;  Milman,  Bisi,  of  Lot.  ChrManity,  i,  83 
sq. ;  Neander^^  Ch,  BitL  i,  287  sq. ;  id.  Dofjmas,  168, 222, 
226,  235;  Augusti,  Dogmengeack.  p. 41  sq.,  888,  414  sq.; 
Shepherd,  BitL  of  Rame^  p.  26,  129,  180;  Guett^  Pa- 
pcusyy  p.  88  sq. ;  Gibbon,  Dectine  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire;  TheoL  and  Lit,  Journal  (Jan.  1855) ;  Ffoulkes, 
Diviaione  of  Chrittendom.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Novatns  of  Carthaob,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic 
who  flourished  in  the  8d  century,  is  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated the  Novatian  heresy  of  which  Novatian  was  the 
leader.  Novatus  is  said  to  have  rebelled  against  the 
episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian,  whom  he  had  opposed 
from  the  time  his  name  waa  mentioned  for  the  see  of 
Carthage.  Novatus  fled  from  Carthage  to  Rome  to 
avoid  the  sentence  of  Cyprian,  and  there  became  an  as- 
sociate and  a  coadjutor  of  Novatian,  procured  him  many 
friends,  and  with  vast  zeal  and  effort  cherished  and  pro- 
moted his  cause,  as  is  al>undantly  proved  by  the  Epittke 
of  Cyprian,  by  Jerome,  by  Fadan,  and  by  many  others. 
Novatian,  a  man  gloomy  and  retiring,  would  have  giv- 
en way  to  admonition,  or  would  have  been  easily  over^ 
come,  had  not  his  irresolute  mind  been  excited  and  foi^ 
tified  by  tlie  varioua  appliances  of  that  factious,  active, 
eloquent  man,  an  adept  at  kindling  the  passions,  who 
was  influenced,  undoubtedly,  by  his  hatred  of  Cyprian, 
the  partisan  of  Cornelius.  Necessity  also  uiged  Novatus 
to  embrace  and  defend  the  party  of  Novatian  with  all 
his  might,  and  even  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  Chureh 
at  Borne.  He  had  repaired  to  Rome  as  to  a  haven  of 
security,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  shafts  of  Cyprian 
and  the  Africans.    But  if  Cornelius^  the  intimate  of  hia 
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adversary,  should  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church,  he  himself  would  moat  assuredly  be  rejected 
and  expelled  from  iL  It  was  therefore  necessary  for 
him  either  to  seek  another  asylum,  or  to  cause  CJomelius 
to  be  deposed  from  the  bishopric,  or,  lastly,  to  establish  a 
new  Church  in  which  he  would  find  shelter.  He  there- 
fore, more  for  his  own  safety  than  for  t^e  honor  of  No- 
vatian,  prevailed  by  his  eloquence  on  the  Roman  confe$9- 
orSf  I.  e.  on  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  possessed 
the  greatest  influence  and  efficiency,  to  place  themselves 
in  opposition  to  Cornelius;  a  thing  which  Novatian 
either  could  not  or  would  not  attempt.  Says  Cyprian 
(Eput.  xlix,  p.  66) :  "  Novato  illinc  a  vobis  recetlente, 
id  est,  procella  et  turbine  reoedente,  ex  parte  illic  quies 
facta  est,  et  gloriosi  ac  boni  confessores,  qui  de  ecduia 
illo  indtcmte  ditoesaercoU,  posteaquam  ille  ab  urbe  dis- 
c^it,  ad  ecclesiam  reverterunt."  The  same  man,  and 
not  Novatian,  who  was  a  quiet  man,  though  austere  and 
rigid,  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  at  Rome  to  aban- 
don Cornelius.  Says  Cyprian :  *'  Similia  et  paria  Romn 
molitus  est,  qu»  Carthagine,  a  clero  portionem  plebis 
avellens,  fratemitatis  bene  sibi  coherentis  et  se  invioem 
diligentis  conoordiam  scindens.**  He  also  persuaded  No- 
vatian, a  timid  man,  and  perhaps  hesitating,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  created  bishop :  **  Qui  istic  (at  Carthage) 
advenus  ecclesiam  diaconum  fecerat,  illic  (at  Rome) 
episcopum  fecit;"  i.  e.  he  ceased  not  to  nrge  Novatian 
and  his  friends,  until  he  prevailed  with  the  latter  to 
elect  a  bishop,  and  with  the  former  to  take  upon  him 
that  office.  He  likewise  consented  to  be  despatched  to 
Africa,  with  others,  by  the  new  bishop ;  and,  thus  em- 
powered, he  established  at  Carthage  and  other  places 
bishops  adhering  to  the  Novatian  party.  Everything 
was  planned  and  executed  by  the  active  Novatus,  and 
nothing  or  but  little  by  Novatian.  **  These  acts,"  says 
Mosheim,  "were  criminal,  and  they  indicate  a  tur^ 
bulent  spirit  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  more  solicitous 
for  victory  and  self-advancement  than  for  either  truth 
or  tranquillity.  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians  add  this 
to  his  other  crimes,  that  at  Rome  he  approved  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  he  maintained  in  Afri- 
ca ;  whence  they  conclude  that  he  showed  his  malignity 
by  this  whiffling  and  inconsistent  course.  At  Carthage, 
say  they,  he  was  mild  and  lenient  to  the  lapsed,  and 
thought  they  ought,  especially  such  of  them  as  present- 
ed certificates  of  peace,  to  be  kindly  received,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  with- 
out midergoing  penance;  and  this  was  intended  to  vex 
Cyprian.  But  at  Rome,  with  Novatian,  he  excluded 
the  lapsed  forever  from  the  Church ;  and  was  austere 
and  uncompassionate  in  onler  to  overthrow  Cornelius. 
Cyprian,  however,  the  most  bitter  of  Novatns*s  enemies, 
enumerates  all  his  faults,  real  or  fictitious,  in  a  long  cat- 
alogue; but  he  does  not  mention  this.  Such  silence  In 
his  enemy  is  alone  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  clear  his 
memory  from  this  charge.  Cyprian  likewise  touches 
on  the  opinion  which,  idler  the  example  of  Novatian, 
he  maintained  at  Rome ;  but  he  does  not  add  that  while 
in  Africa  he  held  a  different  and  opposite  opinion,  which 
he  would  doubtless  not  have  omitted  if  Novatian  could 
be  justly  charged  with  the  inconsistency.  With  an  af- 
fectation of  wit,  Cyprian  says :  *  Daranare  none  audet 
sacrificantiom  manus  (i.  e.  he  denies  that  persons  who 
have  sacrificed  with  their  hands  should  be  received 
again  into  the  Church),  cum  sit  ipse  nocentior  pedibus 
(i.  e.  when  he  had  himself  been  more  guilty  with  his 
feet :  very  bad  taste !),  quibus  filins  qui  nasoebatur  oo- 
ctsus  est*  Novatus  was  reported  to  have  kicked  his 
pregnant  wife  in  her  abdomen.  Cyprian  would  have 
used  other  language  if  Novatus  had  been  chargeable 
Mrith  changing  his  opinions  respecting  the  lapsed.  He 
would  have  said :  '  Damnare  nunc  audet  sacrificantium 
manus,  quam  pedes  eorum  antea  osculatns  sit'  (he  now 
dares  condemn  the  hands  of  sacriflcers,  whereas  before 
he  kissed  their  feet).  This  comparison  would  have  more 
force  and  more  truth.  The  learned  have  no  other  reason 
for  believing  that  Novatus  at  Rome  condemned  the 


lapsed,  whom  in  Africa  he  patronised,  except  their  per- 
suasion that  he  was  one  of  the  "five  presbyters  who  de- 
serted Cyprian  at  Carthage;  for  Cyprian  complains  of 
them  that  they  were  too  indulgent  towards  the  lapsed." 

Nova,  Zembla  (Russ.  Notoaja  Zemljci,  *<New 
Land"),  the  name  given  to  a  chain  of  islands  lying  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (lat.  between  70°  80'  and  76°  30'  N., 
and  long,  between  52*^  and  66°  £.),  and  included  within 
the  government  of  Archangel.  Length  of  the  chain, 
470  miles ;  average  breadth,  66  miles.  The  most  south- 
em  island  b  specially  called  Nova  Zembla ;  of  the  oth- 
ers, the  principal  are  Matthew's  Land  and  Lutke's  Laud. 
They  were  discovered  in  1668,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and 
desolate — the  vegetation  being  chiefly  moss,  lichens, 
and  a  few  shrubs.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain  is 
3476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mean  tempera- 
ture in  summer,  at  the  southern  extremity,  86.51°;  in 
winter,  3.21°.  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  inhab- 
itants ;  but,  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales  and  wal- 
ruses, and  the  interior  with  bears,  reindeers,  and  foxes, 
they  are  periodically  frequented  by  fishermen  and  hunt- 
ers.—Chambers. 

Novbahar,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  famous  temple  or 
mosque  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Barmeadet,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Penia,  founded  in  the 
town  of  Balk,  on  the  model  of  the  Kaaba,  or  magnificent 
temple  of  Mecca.  This  mosque  was  covered  with  rilk, 
and  surrounded  with  sixty  chapels,  in  which  the  pil- 
grims, who  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers,  poformed 
their  devotions.  Those  who  had  the  care  of  this  mosque 
had  the  name  of  Barmek,  from  that  of  the  founders. 
See  Broughton,  HiaL  o/BeUffion*,  s.  v.    See  Kaaba. 

Novell!,  Cav.  Pietro,  called  //  Monrealae,  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  an  eminent  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  who  flourished  at  Palermo  near  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  left  many  works  both  in  oil  and  fresco 
in  his  native  city,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his 
great  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  refecturj 
of  the  fathers  Benedettini,  which  is  particulariy  com- 
mended. He  resided  a  long  time  at  Palermo,  where  he 
painted  many  works  for  the  churches,  the  moat  noted 
of  which  is  the  vault  of  the  chureh  of  the  Convoitaals, 
wholly  executed  by  himself  in  sevenl  compartments. 
Giiarienti  eulog^izes  him  for  his  style,  and  says  he  was 
diligent  in  studying  nature,  correct  in  design,  graceful 
in  his  forms,  and  rich  in  his  coloring,  with  a  slight  imi- 
tation of  Spagnoletto.  Lanzi  says,  **  The  people  of  Pa- 
lermo confer  daily  honor  on  him ;  since,  whenever  they 
meet  a  foreigner  of  taste,  they  show  him  nothing  elfie 
in  this  city  than  the  works  of  this  great  man."  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArU^p,  628. 

Novello,  YiNCBNT,  an  English  organist  and  com- 
poser of  Italian  descent,  was  bom  in  London  Sepc  i>, 
1781,  and  died  at  Nice  in  September,  1861.  At  the  aire 
of  sixteen  he  became  organist  of  the  Portuguese  chapel 
in  London,  and  under  his  direction  the  music  there  be- 
came noted  for  its  excellence.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  He  composed 
largely,  though  without  inspiration.  His  principal 
claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  art  of  music  by  editing  and  bringing  to  pablic  at- 
tention a  vast  number  of  classical  works  of  old  as  well 
as  modem  authors. — Amer,  Cgdop,  s.  v. 

Novels  (noveBa)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical enactments  of  Justinian,  which  were  added  to  tbe 
ImtiiuteM,  and  consisted  of  those  new  rescripts  and  con- 
stitutions which  formed  Justinian's  own  contribadona 
to  imperial  Jurispradence.  Novels,  let  it  be  onderBtood, 
were  no  part  of  the  Justinian  Code^  but  laws  fkametl 
subsequently  to  the  enactment  of  the  Code.  See  Jrs~ 
TimAH.  Many  of  the  novels  treat  of  woman*a  relation 
to  the  Church,  a  point  not  carefuDy  eonskiered  in  tbe 
Code,  for  it  was  only  after  Christianity  had  fairly 
serted  itself  in  the  empire  that  woman  came  to  be 
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glided  as  lit  for  any  other  than  the  marital  or  monastic 
obligation. 

NovSna  is  the  term  applied  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  a  nine-dairs'  devotion  on  some  peculiar  or  extraurdi- 
nary  occaaion ;  as  e.  g.  in  honor  of  some  mystery  of  the 
redempdoD,  or  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  some 
8Sint|  in  order  to  obtain  any  particular  request  or  bless* 
ing.  The  liturgical  service  used  on  such  occasions  is 
aim  called  Abveaa.  Thus  there  is  "A  Novena  to  St. 
Joseph,"  in  the  Garden  of  the  8ouL    It  begins  thus : 

"0  alorious  descendnnt  of  the  kings  of  Jadah !  Inher- 
itor ofthe  Tfrtues  of  all  the  patrisrcns !  Just  and  happy 
St  Joseph!  listen  to'my  prayer.  Thou  art  my  glorious 
protector,  and  shalt  ever  ne,  after  Jesus  and  Mary,  the 
object  of  my  most  profound  veneration  and  tender  coufl- 
denee.  Thoa  art  the  most  hidden,  tboneh  the  greatest 
Mint,  and  art  peculiarly  the  patron  of  those  who  serve 
Ood  with  the  greatest  purity  and  fervor.  In  union  with 
all  those  who  have  ever  been  most  devoted  to  thee,  I  now 
dedicate  myself  to  thy  fervice:  beseeching  thee,  for  the 
fake  of  Jeens  Christ,  who  vouchsafed  to  itive  and  obey 
thee  as  a  son,  to  become  a  (iither  to  me;  and  to  obtain 
for  me  the  filial  respect,  confidence,  and  love  of  a  child 
tuwsrds  thee.  O  powerful  advocate  of  all  Christians  I 
whose  intercession,  as  St.  Teresa  assures  us,  has  never 
been  found  to  fail,  deign  to  Intercede  for  me  now,  and  to 
taplore  fivr  me  the  particular  intention  of  this  novena. 
iMteify  U,)  Present  me,  O  grsat  saint,  to  the  adorable 
Trinity,  with  whom  thou  hast  so  glorious  and  so  inti- 
mate a  correspondence.** 

This  novena  specially  and  repeatedly  beseeches  St.  Jo- 
seph under  many  titles,  as  **  Guardian  of  the  Word  In- 
carnate,** '^  Spouse  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,"  etc, 
**  prsy  for  na;"  and  concludes  with  the  prayer : 

'*  Assist  oa,  O  Lord  I  we  beseech  thee,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Spouse  of  thy  most  holy  Mother,  that  what  our  nn- 
worthiness  cannot  obtain,  may  be  given  ns  by  bis  Inter- 
ceMion  with  thee:  who  livest  and  rel^est  with  Ood  the 
Father  In  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end. 
Amen.** 

Novendiflld  (Lat.  norem,  "nine,**  and  die*^  '^day") 
is  the  name  of  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  of  repeating  their  mourning  for  the  dead  on 
tiie  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  days,  and  hence  called  no^ 
pmdiale.  On'  these  days  they  were  accustomed  to  offer 
mUk,  wine,  garlands,  etc,  to  the  numet.  The  practice 
was  fint  instituted  by  Tullus  Hoetilius.  The  imitation 
of  this  custom  by  Christians  is  condemned  by  Augus- 
tine, who  animadverts  on  the  superstitious  observance 
of  nine  daya  of  mooming.  Novendiale  was  also  a  name 
among  the  Romans  for  the  sacrifloe  which  they  offered  at 
the  dose  of  the  nine  days  devoted  to  mourning  and  the 
solemnitiea  connected  with  the  dead. — ^Fariar,  Eocles, 
IHct»    See  MouBniva. 

VoveiuXihm  (or  NovenBides)  Dei  are  men- 
tioned in  the  solemn  prayer  which  the  consul  Decius 
rcfwated  after  the  pontifex  previous  to  his  devoting 
himself  to  death  for  hia  ooontey  (Livy,  viii,  9).  Instead 
of  Novennk^  we  also  find  the  form  Novensidea,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  some  compound  of  uuides.  The 
lint  part  of  this  compound  is  said  by  some  to  be  nomtg, 
sad  by  others  mwem  (Amob.  iii,  88,  89),  and  it  is  ac- 
oovdingly  said  that  the  Novensiles  were  nine  gods  to 
whom  Jupittf  gave  pemuasiim  to  hurl  his  lightnings 
(Amob.  I  e.;  Flmy,  HigU  NaL  ii,  52).  But  this  fact, 
thoogh  it  may  have  applied  to  the  Etruscan  religion, 
nowhere  appears  in  the  religion  of  Ae  Romans.  We 
are  thesefore  inclined  to  look  upon  Novensides  as  the 
compomid  of  «o«s  and  Mstdea,  so  that  these  gods  woidd 
be  the  opposite  of  Indigetes,  or  old  native  divinities; 
that  ii^  the  Novensidea  were  t^e  gods  who  were  recently 
or  newly  introduced  at  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  some 
place.  It  was  coatomary  at  Rome  after  the  conquest 
of  a  neighboring  town  to  carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and 
there  either  to  establish  their  worship  in  public,  or  as- 
*ts:n  the  care  of  it  to  some  patrician  family.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  Cinciua  Alimentua  (ap.  Amob.  iii,  88, 
etc),  and  seems  to  he  quite  satisfactory. — Smith,  Diet, 
«/*  Gr,  ami  Mom,  Biog.  a$id  MjfthoL  s.  v. 

IXc/wi  at  Xnfimtes  was  the  name  by  which  the 
early  Christian  Church  designated  its  newly  made  con- 


verts, and  they  continued  to  be  called  such  until  Easter 
week,  when,  on  the  **  great  Sabbath,"  and  on  the  octave 
of  Easter,  they  laid  aside  their  white  garments,  and  ap- 
peared with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  after  having  been 
solemnly  exhorted  by  the  bishop  to  be  faithful  to  their 
baptismal  vows.  See  Guericke,  Man.  of  Ck,  HitL  {A  tic. 
Ck.  HitL)  p.  298. 

NoTloe  (vio^vTotj  a  neophyte),  one  newly  convert- 
ed (literally,  netofy  planted),  not  yet  matured  in  Chris- 
tian experience  (1  Tim.  iii,  6).  The  ancient  Greek  inter- 
preters explain  it  by  " new-baptized"  (veo/3a7rri<Troi), 
"proselyte"  (irpoaiiXuroii),  etc  The  word  continued 
to  be  in  use  in  the  early  Church ;  but  it  gradually  ac- 
quired a  meaning  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
it  lx)re  under  the  apostles,  when  ^  newly  convertetl"  ami 
*'  newly  baptized"  described,  in  fact,  the  same  condition, 
the  converted  being  at  once  baptized.  For  when,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  the  Church  felt  it  prudent  to  put  con- 
verts under  a  course  of  instruction  before  admitting  them 
to  baptism  and  the  full  privileges  of  Christian  brother- 
hooil,  the  term  vto^rot  (noviiii,  novices)  was  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  although  they  were  more  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  term  of  catechumens  (q.v.). 

ATnTfce  eventually  was  technically  the  appellation 
given  to  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  living  in  a  mon- 
astery in  a  state  of  probation  previous  to  becoming  pro- 
fessed meml)ers  of  a  monastic  order.  Persons  who  ap- 
ply to  enter  the  novitiate  state,  on  being  admitted  by 
the  superior  ofthe  monastery,  promise  obedience  to  him 
during  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  are  botmd  to  conform 
to  the  discipline  of  the  house;  but  they  make  no  per- 
manent vows,  and  may  leave  if  they  find  that  the  mo- 
nastic life  does  not  suit  them.  The  period  of  the  noviti- 
ate must  not  be  leas  than  one  year,  and  the  person  who 
enters  as  a  novice  roust  have  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Richard,  in  the  BiUiotheque  Sacrie,  article 
Novice,  describes  the  qualities  required,  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  the  admisoion 
of  a  novice :  they  are  health,  morality,  voluntaiy  dis- 
position for  a  monastic  life,  intellectiuil  capacity,  etc. 
No  married  person  can  be  admitted  unless  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties ;  no  person  who  is  encumbered  with 
debts,  or  whose  assistance  is  necessary  for  the  suftport 
of  his  parents,  is  admissible.  Widowers  and  widows 
may  be  admitted  as  novices,  unless  their  labor  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  their  children.  Aller  the  ter- 
mination of  the  year  of  probation,  the  novice,  if  he  (or 
she)  persists  in  his  vocation,  and  his  conduct  and  ca- 
pacity have  proved  satisfactory,  may  be  admitted  into 
the  order  by  taking  the  solemn  vows,  which  are  bind- 
ing for  life.  Ducange,  in  his  Glouarwm,  article  No- 
vitius,  quotes  the  84th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Aquis- 
grana,  A.D.  817,  in  which  superiors  of  monasteries  are 
cautioned  against  admitting  novices  with  too  great  fa- 
cility, and  without  a  full  examination  of  their  disposi- 
tion, morals,  and  mental  and  bodily  qualiflcation&  But 
in  after-ages,  as  the  number  of  monasteries  was  multi- 
plied beyond  measure,  prudential  restrictions  were  dis- 
regarded, and  all  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
induce  young  people  to  enter  the  monastic  profession, 
and  parents  often  forced  their  children  into  it  against 
their  will  The  misery  and  guilt  which  rescdted  from 
this  practice  are  well  known;  but  few  perhaps  have 
exhibited  them  in  so  vivid  and  fearful  a  light  as  a  mod- 
em Italian  writer,  Manzoni,  in  his  Promem  Sposi,  in 
the  episode  of  **  Gertmde."  It  was  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  abuses  and  their  fatal  results  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  25,  can.  17)  prescribed  that 
female  novices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  novitiate, 
should  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  retum  to 
their  friends,  and  be  carefully  examined  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  by  his  vicar  by  him  delegated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  they  were  under  no  constraint 
or  deception ;  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  duties 
and  privations  of  the  monastic  life,  and  that  they  vol- 
imtarily  chose  to  enter  it.  These  humane  precautions, 
however,  have  been  evaded  in  many  instances ;  and  it 
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may  be  doubted  yrhetber  a  very  young  person  Bbonld 
be  allowed  to  bind  himself  for  life  by  irrevocable  vovrs. 
Some  aathors  designated  the  catechameos  as  novitH, 
novitiolif  Hrona  IM,  See  Pem^  Cydop,  s.v.;  Eadie, 
EccUs,  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Farrar,  Eceles.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Hill, 
MoncuUdsm  in  England^  p*  1^ ;  Wolcott^  Sacrtd  A  rduB- 
ologyj  8.  V. ;  Lea,  Hist,  Celibacy ;  Ludlow,  Woman^t  Work 
m  the  Church,  p.  95, 126»  168, 178.  See  NBOPHrrB; 
Novi.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Noviomftgos.    See  Nassau. 

Novia,  AuousTiN  db,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  bom 
in  Lombardy,  and  lived  in  the  15tb  century.  He  taught 
law  in  Pavia,  became  canon,  and  left  among  other  writ- 
ings a  Scrutinium  tripartitum  in  qucUrioonsultum  eou' 
silium,'yrhich  was  printed  (Florence,  1500,  foL).  See 
Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  LcUiaa  medH  avij  i,  400. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxviii,  848. 

Novitiate,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as  of 
preparatory  training,  which  in  all  religioas  orders  pre- 
cedes the  solemn  Profession  (q.  v.).  Under  the  head 
of  MoNACHisM  will  be  found  the  general  principles  by 
which  the  training  for  the  **  reUgious"  life  is  regulated. 
It  will  be  enough  to  refer  here  to  the  article  Novicb. 

Novojentsl  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Ruaso- Greek  Church  (q.  v.)  who  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  marriage,  in  opposition  to  those  who  prefer  a 
life  of  celibacy.    See  PUton,  Hist,  Rtusian  Ch,  (Index). 

NowelL    See  Noicu 


Nowell,  Alexander,  an  En^ish  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Readhall,  Lancastershire,  in  1507  or 
1508.  He  studied  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1540.  He  next  went 
to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  second  master  of 
Westminster  School,  then  recently  established.  In  1550 
he  was  ordained,  and  in  1551  was  made  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  In  1558  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  borough  of  Looe,  in  Cornwall ;  but  his 
seat  was  contested,  and  in  the  same  year,  as  under  Mary, 
who  was  now  the  ruler  of  England,  the  whole  Reformed 
establishment — ^bishop,  chapter,  and  school — ^was  swept 
away,  Nowell  not  only  lost  his  position  at  the  school 
in  Westminster,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  England,  to 
avoid  the  persecution  then  raging  against  the  Protes- 
tants. He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  met  Jewell, 
Sandys,  Grindal,  etc  He  returned  to  England  when 
Elisabeth  ascended  the  throne.  He  now  became  suo 
oessively  chaplain  of  bishop  Grindal  in  1559,  archdeacon 
of  Middlesex  and  dean  of  St.  Paul  in  1560,  and  canon 
of  Windsor  in  1594.  He  died  at  London  Feb.  18, 1602. 
He  was  a  leaned  and  pious  divine,  and  a  aealous  pro- 
moter of  education.  Part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to 
establishing  a  school  in  Lancashire,  and  endowing  thir- 
teen scholtfships  in  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  He 
took  part  in  the  assembly  of  1568,  which  revised  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  CcUecAt*- 
mut,  rio€  prima  institiUio  ditcipUnague  pietalu  Ckrittv- 
aiMB,  Latine  expUcata  (Oxon.  1885, 8vo ;  also  in  EnM- 
ridiim  Theotogicutn,  vol  ii;  an  English  translation  is 
given  in  Richmond,  Fatkert^  viii,  1 ;  and  extracts  in 
Burrow,  E,  J,  Summary)  '.^Christiana  pietaOs  prima 
institutio  ad  usum  scholarum  Latine  seripta  (ibid.  1796, 
8vo) ;  this  is  an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  known 
as  the  *" Middle  Catechism;"  it  was  edited  by  bishop 
Cleaver: — Cateehismus parvus  pueris prinutm  qui  edis' 
catur  propanendus  in  scholis  (Lond.  1578, 8vo);  this  is 
Nowell's  *< Smaller  Catechism;**  extracts  from  it  are 
given  in  Churton's  Life  of  Nowell:  it  appean  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  **  Church  Catechism,"  which  is 
neariy  similar:— On  the  SacramentSf  and  chiejfy  con- 
cerning the  Holg  Eucharist  (Tracto  of  Augl.  Fathers,  i, 
82).  See  Ralph  Churton,  Ltfe  of  NoweU  (Oxf.  1809, 
8vo) ;  Burnet,  Hist,  R^,  u,  891 ;  iii,  452 ;  Froude,  HisU 
ofEngL  vi,  118;  711,490;  vui,  189;  Soames,  EUzaheth- 
an  History,  p.  51,  252,  297;  Wordsworth,  Eeoks,  Biog, 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Buf,  p. 


218, n. 4;  p.281,n.8;  Darling, Cyebyi. ^Alio^. ii, 2221 ; 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxviii,  850.    (J.  H.  W.) 

No^arell,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian 
and  divine,  was  bora  about  1728.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  grsdoated  MJL,  in 
1758 ;  and  became  feUow  of  Oriel  C(^ege,  and  public  ora- 
tor. In  1764  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and 
in  1771  king's  professor  of  modem  history.  He  died  in 
1801.  Dr.  Nowell  wrote  An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled  Pietas  Oxoniensis,  or  a  Full  and  Impariial  Ac* 
count,  etc,  in  a  Letter  to  the  A  uthor  {Oxt  1768, 8vo)  :— 
Sermon,  Numb,  xvi,  8  (Lond.  1772, 4to).  This  sermon, 
asserting  the  divine  right  of  kings,  was  snppressed  by 
the  author,  a  vote  of  thanks  given  by  the  House  of 
Lords  having  been  afterwards  ordered  to  be  expunged 
by  a  large  maj<Mity  of  the  House.  See  Critical  Re- 
marks on  Dr,  NowelPs  Sermon  on  Numb,  ari,  8  (Lond. 
1772, 4to).— DarUng,  Cyclop.  BibUog.  li,  2221. 

Noyera,  Guy  db,  a  French  preUte  of  noble  descent, 
lived  in  the  12tb  century.  After  having  filled  the  of- 
fices of  provost  of  Auxerre  and  archdeacon  of  Sens,  he 
was  confirmed  archbishop  of  Sens  by  Alexander  III  in 
1176.  We  find  him  in  1179  at  the  Latenm  Council, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  church 
of  Rheima.  In  1180,  on  Ascennon-day,  he  himself 
crowned,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  Isabella,  wife  of 
Philip.  In  this  year,  during  the  Christmas  festivities, 
he  again  found  himself  near  the  king  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  where  they  had  a  great  debate.  The  Lateran 
Council  having  forbidden  the  Jews  to  own  Christian 
slaves,  Guy  de  Noyers  pretended  that  he  would  execute 
this  decree ;  the  king,  on  his  side,  enjoined  him  to  ab- 
stain from  this  affSur,  saying  that  any  question  relative 
to  the  oondition  of  persons  belonged  to  the  civil  court. 
But  the  archbishop  would  not  understand  the  reasons 
given  by  the  king,  and  the  discussion  grew  ao  bitter 
that  Philip,  in  anger,  exiled  him.  However,  this  exile 
was  of  short  duration.  We  see  Guy  de  Noyen  re-es- 
tablished upon  his  seat  from  the  year  1181.  He  died 
Dec.  21, 1198.  We  have  letters  from  Alexander  III, 
Urban  III,  and  from  Stephen  of  Touraay,  addressed  to 
Guy  de  Noyers.  M.  Daunon  justly  calls  Guy  de  Noyers 
one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  his  time;  bat  he  is 
wrong  when  he  pretends  that  this  prelate  has  left  but 
two  charters,  published  in  voL  xii  of  the  GalUa  Chris- 
tiana. The  manuscript  archives  of  the  church  ^i  Sena 
oflSer  us  several  other  diplomas  of  the  same  archbishopu 
See  GaUia  Christiana,  yoLxu,  coL  68;  HisL  LitLde  la 
France,  xv,  611. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  OhUrale,  xxxviii, 
852. 

Noyea,  Eli,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Free-win  Bap- 
tist minister  and  missionary,  was  bora  at  JeiTeraon,  Me., 
April  27, 1814.  His  education  was  gained  by  his  own 
exertions,  and  he  commenced  to  preach  in  1884.  On 
Sept.  22,  1885,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  and  located  at  Ofissa.  He  had  great  socoees 
both  as  an  evangelirt  and  teacher.  He  became  a  skil- 
ful linguist.  Mr.  Noyes  published  Lectures  on  the  Truths 
of  the  Bible  (1858)  i^-a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Reader. 
In  1841  he  returned  home  with  impaired  health,  and  for 
four  or  five  yean  occupied  the  pastorate  of  a  Free-will 
Baptist  Chureh  in  Boston.  He  waa  also  for  ten  years 
editor  of  the  Momkng  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptiat  oigan. 
He  died  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sept.  10, 1854. 

NoyeSt  George  Rapall,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, noted  for  his  attainments  in  exegetical  theology, 
was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  6, 1796.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvsird  University,  dass  of  1818,  then 
studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school,  Cambridge, 
and  received  his  license  to  preach  in  1822.  From  1825 
to  1827  he  was  a  teacher  in  his  alma  mater,  after  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Brookfiekl,  Mass., 
and  then  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Petersham,  Mass. 
**  He  was,  as  we  leam  from  his  associates  of  that  date, 
a  faithful  pastor,  systematic  in  the  perfotinance  of  bin 
duties,  and  commajoding  respect  by  the  purity,  dignity. 
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and  faroe  of  a  chaneter  already  weD  matured."  But 
ha  bv  no  means  confined  himaelf  to  hia  strictly  minis- 
terial laboia.  A  thorough  atadent,  be  took  bis  rank  as 
a  scholar  from  the  time  of  his  coUege  graduation,  and 
oonatandy  pursued  independent  researches  in  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars 
in  the  country,  and  was  well  versed  in  other  Oriental 
languages.  In  1840  he  was  recalled  to  his  alma  mater, 
and  made  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  Dexter  lecturer  on  Biblical  litera- 
ture. This  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
June  8, 1868.  Dr.  Noyes  published  new  translations  of 
the  Book  of  Job  (1827);  The  Paalnu;  The  PropkeU  (S 
Tobk  12mo) ;  and  Proverbe,  Ecdesiaates,  and  CcuUidu 
(1846) ;  alao  several  occasional  Sermons,  and  numerous 
articles  in  the  CkritHan  Examiner;  edited  a  series  of 
theological  essays  from  various  authors,  and  prepared  a 
Htbrew  Reader,  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
{The  New  Testament:  translated  from  the  Greek  Text 
of  Tuekendorf  by  George  R.  Noyes,  D.D.  [Boston : 
American  Unitarian  Association,  isissj)  was  complete, 
^^  and  passing  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
0^  Pruf.  Abb(^  the  scholariy  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, greatly  assisted  Dr.  Noyes  in  the  preparation 
;x  of  this  work  for  the  press;  and  after  the  doctor's  de- 
ff)  etane  FmL  Abbol^  revised  the  proof-sheets,  and  added 
some  brief  but  valuable  notes.  Says  the  Baptist  Qu. 
July,  1869:  ^  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  tranala- 
tioD  of  the  N.  T.  by  Dr.  Noyes  as  a  useful  help  to  crit^ 
ical  students,  and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work 
of  reriaing  our  English  Scriptures.  ...  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  NoyeS)  which  occnnred  in  ^une,  1868,  Kblical  learn- 
ing lost  one  of  its  most  diligent  and  successful  cultiva- 
ton.  It  was  his  purpose,  we  believe,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  to  translate  the  entire  Old  and  New  Testaments." 
See  ChHsOoH  Examiner,  July,  1868,  art.  vL    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoyes,  George  S.,  a  young  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1840,  was  con- 
verted in  1857  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  shortly  after  en- 
tered the  local  ministry.  Noyes  studied  at  Wilbraham 
Academy,  and  then  entered  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ferenee.  After  filling  several  important  appointments 
in  that  Conference,  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  and  succeeded  father  Taylor,  the  noted 
preacher,  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Church,  Boston.  While  in 
this  position  Noyes  died,  February,  1875.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  and  his  eariy 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Church. 

Noyes,  James  (1),  a  noted  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universit}'  of 
Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  after  preaching  for 
a  while  in  the  mother  country  came  to  America,  and 
preached  at  Mystic  (now  Berlford),  Conn.  In  1635  he 
was  made  rector  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  preached  there 
until  his  death,  Oct.  22, 1656.  Mr.  Noyes  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  congregation,  and  had  the  reputation 
cf  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He 
pibUshed  The  Temple  Measured  (Lond.  1647, 4to)  ;^A 
Catechism  (reprinted  in  1797)  -.r— Moses  and  A  aron  (1661). 

Noyes,  James  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
0an  of  the  preceding.  He  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
3Carch  11, 1640;  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
class  of  1659;  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  began  to 
pmaeh  in  1664^  He  was  made  first  minister  of  Ston- 
ingtoa,  Conn,  Sept.  10, 1674,  and  he  preached  there  un- 
his  death,  Dec.  80, 1719.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  Tale  CoUegpe,  and  took  a  prominent  part  also 
poliiieal  aifiurs; 

Noyes,  Nicholas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 

at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Dec  22, 1647.    He  was  edu- 

ested  at  Harvard  University,  class  of  1667,  and  imrae- 

«lifltely  after  graduation  began  to  preach.    He  was  first 

at  Haddam;  in  1688  he  became  pastor  at  Salem, 

I  where  he  preached  until  his  death,  Dec.  13, 1717. 


Mr.  Noyes  lived  at  Salem  when  the  witchcraft  excesses 
were  agitating  the  community  of  that  place.  He  was 
severe  in  his  denunciations  of  the  wild  fanatics  who  be- 
lieved in  those  extravagant  supposed  spiritual  manifes- 
tations, and  advocated  their  public  prosecution.  Later 
in  life  he  saw  the  error  of  his  course,  and  greatly  regret- 
ted that  he  had  been  a  party  in  the  illiberal  treatment 
of  the  poor  fanatics.  A  letter  of  his,  with  an  account 
of  James  Noyes,  is  in  Mather's  MoffnoUa,  He  pub- 
lished a  Poem  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Green,  of  Salem 
(1716). 

Noyon,  Council  of  (Concilium  Noviomense),  an 
important  ecclesiastical  gathering  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  convoked  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
French  king,  St.  Louis,  and  bbhop  Milo,  of  Beauvais, 
in  1233.  The  prelato  claimed  that  the  king  had  vio- 
lated bis^  rights  by  bringing  to  punishment  in  Beauvais 
certain  incendiaries  who  had  raised  a  sedition  there,  in 
which  murder  had  been  committed.  The  bishop  laid 
the  province  under  an  interdict,  upon  which  the  cathe- 
dral chapters  made  complaint  that  it  had  been  done 
without  their  consent;  and  in  a  council  held  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  at  which  eight 
bishops  were  present,  the  interdict  was  suspended.  From 
this  decision  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  appealed  to  the 
pope,  but  be  died  before  the  question  had  been  settled ; 
it  was  not  until  some  years  after  that  his  successor  con- 
firmed the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  made  peace 
with  St.  Louis.  Five  sessions  were  held.  See  Labbe, 
Cone  xi,  446 ;  Mansi,  note ;  Raynald,  ii,  48. 

Another  Church  council  was  convoked  at  Noyon, 
July  26, 1344,  by  John  of  Vienne,  areh bishop  of  Kheims, 
and  six  bishops.  Seventeen  canons  were  published,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  clergy : 

4.  Directs  that  in  all  churches  divine  service  shall  be 
conducted  after  the  example  of  the  cathedral  church. 

ft.  Excommnnlcates  tho»e  lords  who  forbid  their  vassals 
to  buy  and  fell  with  ecclesiastics,  and  to  till  their  lands. 

8.  Directs  that  those  clerks  who  submit  volnntarilv  to 
the  sentence  of  the  secular  Judires,  and  who  pay  the  fines 
inflicted  upon  them  by  such  Judges,  shall  be  punished. 

19.  Forbids  priests  and  other  eccleHiastics,  etc,  publicly 
to  solemnize  (nt  solemnlzent  in  publico)  miracles  which 
they  assert  to  have  recently  been  done,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  ordinary. 

13.  Bxcommnnicntes  those  lords  who  stripped  oft  the 
vestments  and  shaved  the  heads  of  ecclesiastics  accused 
of  crimes. 

l<i  Excommunicates  lay  persons  who  pretended  to  be 
clerks  and  assumed  the  tonsure. 

17.  Condemns  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  proctors 
in  the  eccleeiastlcnl  courts. 

— ^Labbe,  Cone,  xi,  1899. 

IVtonpi,  a  name  which  is  given  to  excommunicated 
persons  by  the  Greek  Christians,  because  (as  the  uned- 
ucated and  superstitious  among  them  pretend)  the  bod- 
ies of  the  Ntoupi  do  not  rot  in  the  earth,  but  swell  and 
sound  like  a  drum  whenever  they  are  touched  or  moved. 
In  confirmation  of  thb  ridiculous  notion,  they  tell  the 
following  Story :  Mohammed  II,  having  heard  much  of 
the  efficacy  of  excommunication  in  the  Greek  Church, 
ordered  Maximus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
procure  him  the  sight  of  the  body  of  an  excommuni- 
cated person.  The  patriarch,  at  a  loss  how  to  satisfy 
the  grand -seignior's  request,  communicated  it  to  his 
clergy,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  ancient  remem- 
bered that  under  the  patriarchate  of  Genuadius  the 
body  of  a  beautiful  widow,  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated for  slandering  the  patriareh,  had  been  taken  up  a 
considerable  time  after  her  death,  and  been  fouud  en- 
tire, and  then  buried  a  second  time.  Maximua,  being 
informed  of  the  place  where  this  lady  was  buried,  sent 
word  thereof  to  the  sultan,  who  sent  some  of  his  offloen, 
in  whose  presence  the  grave  was  opened,  and  the  corpse 
was  found  whole,  but  black,  and  puifed  up  like  a  blad- 
der. The  officers  having  made  a  report  thereof,  Mo- 
hamnied  was  astonished  thereat,  and  ordered  the  body 
to  be  transported  to  a  chapel  of  the  church  Pammaca/^ 
lista.    A  few  days  after,  by  the  sultan's  command,  the 
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coffin  WM  presented  to  the  patriarch  to  take  off  the  ex- 
coiniDunication.  Accordingly  the  patriarch,  having 
repeated  the  absolution,  there  was  heard  a  crackling 
noise  of  the  bones  and  nerves;  whereupon  the  officers 
shut  the  body  up  again  in  the.  chapel,  and  visiting  it 
some  days  after,  found  it  crumbled  to  dust.  They  add, 
the  sultan,  being  convinced  of  this  mirade,  acknowl- 
edged the  Christian  religion  to  be  very  powerful.  See 
Broughton,  HitU  o/ReUffumt,  s.  v. 

Nubia.  See  Abyssinia;  Egypt;  Ethiopia;  Nile. 

Nucci,  Allegretto,  an  old  Italian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several  wftrks  of 
ecclesiastic  art.  There  are,  e.  g.,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Antonio  in  Fabriano  some  histories  of  that  saint^  divided 
into  pictures  in  the  early  style,  resembling  the  school  of 
Giotto,  inscribed,  ^^Allegretiut  NuHus  de  Fabriano  hoe 
opiufecitj  1366."  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HiiL  of. the  Fwb 
Arttf  p.  623. 

Nuod,  Alvanzino,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Citta  di  Castello  in  1552.  After  studying  in  his  native 
place  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Niccolo 
Circigano,  and  was  his  ablest  scholar.  Nucci  assisted 
his  master  in  almost  all  the  works  he  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  Nucci  also  painted  many  works  by  himself 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  for  the  churches.  He 
wrought  with  great  facility  and  despatch  in  a  style  re- 
sembling his  master,  though  he  was  inferior  to  him  in 
grandeur.  Lanzi  commends  his  Sfurder  of  the  Innocentg 
in  the  church  of  St.  Silvestro,  at  Fabriano.  He  died  in 
1629.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  p.  623. 

Nndlpedalia  (Lat  nuduSf  "  bare,"  and  pe$,  pedis, 
^  a  foot"),  a  procession  and  ceremonies  observed  at  Rome 
in  case  of  drought,  in  which  the  worshippers  walked 
with  bare  feet  in  token  of  mourning  and  humiliation 
before  the  gods.  This  practice  was  followed  at  Rome  in 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  worship  of  Isis. 

Nadlptfdds  orExoaloefttl  is  the  name  of  a  snper^ 
stitious  sect  mentioned  generally  by  the  ancient  heresi- 
ologists  under  the  name  of  Excalceatu  They  thought  it 
a  duty  of  religion  to  walk  barefoot,  pleading  in  support 
of  their  notion  the  command  given  to  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  the  example  of  Isaiah  (Philostoigius,  De  Hcnret. 
Ixxxi ;  Augustine,  De  Haree,  Ixviii).  They  are  called 
Oymnopodm  by  the  author  of  Prad^timUus  (Ixviii). 

NoUatenenses  (L  e.  nowhere  located)  is  the  name 
of  titular  bishops  without  a  see. 

Number  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  but  especially  of  MjQ  and  ^tO;  Gr. 

1.  Mode  of  Expreeaimg  Numbers^— We  know  very 
little  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  Hebrews,  save  that  their 
trades  and  public  service  required  some  skill  at  least  in 
numeradou  (Lev.  xxv,27,60;  Matt  xviii,  28  sq.),  and 
that  iaige  sums  are  sometimes  mentioned  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  addition  and  subtraction.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  verMd  even  in  frac- 
tions (Gesenius,  Lekrgtb,  p.  704).  After  the  captivity 
the  Jews  used  letters  to  express  numbers,  as  on  the  so- 
called  "Samaritan  ooins"  (Eckhel,  Dodr,  Num.  voL  i, 
c  ill,  p.  468;  Gesenius,  Lehrgeh,  p.  24  sq.);  and  they 
bad  probably  done  so  in  earlier  ages,  since  the  Greeks, 
who  received  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  al- 
ways practiced  the  same  method  (Faber;  Progr,  Literai 
otim  pro  vocib,  m  num,  a  teripL  V.  T.  etee  adhibUas 
[Onoldi,  1775]).  Yet  it  has  been  thought  that  the  He- 
brews sometimes  used  distinct  characters  for  numbers, 
as  such  are  actually  found  on  Phcsnician  coins  (Swinton, 
in  the  PhiloaopK  Tram,  1,  791  sq.)  and  in  the  Pal- 
royrene  inscriptions  (iftidL  xlviii,  11,  p.  721, 728  sq.,  741 ; 
Gesenius,  Monument.  Phem,  p.  85  sq. ;  HofTmann,  Gramm, 
Syr,  p.  83;  comp,  Des  Yignoles,  Chrm,  de  PHistoire 
8ainte,  voL  i,  §  29 ;  Wahl,  Getch,  d.  Morg,  Sprachen,  p. 
687 ;  Movers,  Chron,  p.  54, 61).    But  the  analogies  ad- 


duced do  not  prove  the  use  of  snch  character  before  tbe 
captivity ;  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  served  the  par- 
pose  sufficiently  well ;  and  the  instance  of  the  Greeks  is 
an  indirect  proof  that  the  Phoenicians  had  at  first  no 
figures.  It  is  by  this  use  of  letters  to  express  numbers, 
and  by  the  interchange  in  copying  of  one  with  another 
(as  3,  T,  and  1,  etc),  that  we  can  best  explain  some  of 
tbe  too  vast  numbers  in  the  earliest  books  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  the  discrepaneies  in  some  of  the  statements 
(Cappelli,  Crit,  Sacra,  i,  102  sq.,  ed.  Yogel) ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  length  of  the  threatened  fismine  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  18,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  12),  and  in  the  age  of  Aha- 
ziah  at  his  accession  (2  Chron.  xxii,  2,  and  2  Kings 
viii,  26).  Yet  great  pmdenoe  is  requisite  in  applying 
this  principle  to  details.  (See  Eichhoin,  EinL  mm.  A . 
r.  i,  289  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Geich.  d  ffeb.  Spr,  p.  174  aq.; 
Movers,  ut  $up,  p.  60  sq.)  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  ex- 
plain even  thus  the  great  number  of  people  given  in 
some  of  the  enumerations  without  supposing  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration  in  some  copyist.  It  is  not  neoeasair, 
however,  to  suppose  any  error  in  the  600,000  men  who 
went  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  87),  or  the  608,560  who 
were  numbered  before  Sinai  (Exod.  xxx,  12).  But  the 
statement  that  there  were  1,800,000  fighting  men  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9) 
seems  vay  strange.  This  would  require  at  the  least  a 
population  of  four  millions  in  Palestine,  or  more  than 
ten  thousand  to  each  square  mile.  Of  the  same  nature 
are  the  1,160,000  men  in  the  anny  of  Jeboshapbat  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  14),  besides  the  garrisons  in  walkd  dtiea. 
In  these  and  a  few  other  instances  we  must  suppose  a 
corruption  of  the  letters  tepreeenting  the  numbos^sucb 
as  oflen  occurred  in  the  early  Roman  history  (Movers^ 
Chron,  p.  269 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii,  78,  2d 
ed.).  See  Biaodougal,  liymbers  of  the  BMe  (Lond.  1840). 

2.  Sacred  Nwtiere, — ^The  fbeqoent  and  significant  use 
of  certain  numbers  in  the  Scriptures  demands  notice. 
See  Btthr,  SymhoL  i,  128  sq. ;  Kurtz,  m  the  Studim  k. 
KriU  (1844),  p.  815  sq.;  and  on  the  symbolical  use  of 
Biblical  numbers,  see  Uiid,  1842 ;  ii,  80  sq. ;  JakrKfwr 
deuteche  Theologie  (1864^  voL  iL 

First,  the  number  teven,  which  was  also  consktered 
holy  by  other  ancient  nations;  as  by  tbe  Peinans,  the 
Hindfis  (Bohlen,  Ind,  ii,  247),  and  the  early  Geimans 
(Gnmm,  Deutsche Reekttalterth,  p,2l^  aq,)„  Anaongtbe 
Hebrews  every  seventh  day  was  hallowed  to  the  Lord, 
every  seventh  year,  after  the  time  of  Moees,  was  ac- 
counted a  Sabbath,  and  the  seventh  new  moon  of  tbe 
year  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnities.  Between 
the  great  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Pent-ecost  seven 
weeks  intervened;  the  Passover  itself  lasted  seven 
days,  and  on  each  day  a  sacrifice  of  seven  lambe  was 
offered.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  also  occurred  in  the  seventh  month,  and  the 
former  occupied  seven  days.  Seven  days  was  tbe  legal 
time  required  for  many  Levitical  purifications,  as  well  as 
for  the  consecration  of  priests.  The  blood  of  the  most  im- 
portant sin-offerings  was  sprinkled  seven  times.  Seven 
days  was  the  usual  time  for  mourning  the  dead,  or  for 
wedding  festivities.  The  Jewish  doctrine  of  later  times 
numbered  seven  archangels  (as  the  Zendavesta  has  seven 
amshaspandt).  In  the  oldest  books  the  number  seven 
is  continually  made  prominent.  (See  Gen.  vii,  2  sq. ; 
viii,  10, 12 ;  xxix,  27, 80 ;  xxiii,  8 ;  xli,  2  sq. ;  Exod.  vii, 
22 ;  Numb,  xxiii,  1 ;  Josh,  vi,  4,  6,  8,  IS,  15 ;  Judg.  xvi, 
8,  18,19;  ISam.  x,8;  xi,3;  xiii,8;  1  Kings  viii,  65; 
xviii,  48 ;  2  Kings  v,  10, 14.  On  the  Samaritan  reck- 
oning of  seven  covenants  between  God  and  hia  people, 
see  Gesenius,  Carm,  Samar,  p.  47.)  The  same  number 
is  frequent  in  the  prophetic  symbols  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9, 
12, 14;  xl,22, 26;  xliii,  25  sq.;  zUv,  26;  xlv,21,28,25; 
Zech.  iii,  9;  iv,  2,  10).  The  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel 
(ix,  24  sq.)  are  well  known  (oomp.  Dan.  iv,  20, 22).  The 
number  seven  is  also  fireqnent  in  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Esdras,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament  (oomp.  MatL 
xv,84,86  sq.;  Acts  vi,8;  xxi, 8;  Rev.  1,4,12  sq.;  viii. 
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2,6:  x,3  aq.;  n,18;xii,8;  xiii,l;  xv,  l,6  8q.;  zri,!; 
xvii,  1,  8,  7,  9,  U;  xxi,  9).  The  frequent  use  of  the 
number  aeventy  is  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  Israelitee 
who  went  down  into  £gypt,  the  years  of  the  captivity, 
the  elden  chosen  by  Moeea  to  anist  in  judicial  duties, 
were  each  seventy  in  number;  and  at  a  later  period 
there  were  reckoned  seventy  nations  and  as  many  lan- 
guages on  earth  (see  Bohlen,  Genesis,  p.  77).  Pbilo's 
writings  show  how  mysterious  and  significant  the  later 
philosophical  Jews  considered  the  number  seven  (see  his 
Opp,  i,  21  sq.;  ii,  6y  277  sq.);  and  Jerome's  explanation 
that  it  had  become  familiar  through  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
is  quite  obvious  {ad  Isa,  iv,  1).  The  same  fact  appears 
in  the  Cabalistic  **  Sephirotb,"  which  some  tind  even  in 
the  Apocalypse  (i,  5;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  5;  v,  6;  see  also  the 
Mishna, Pirke  AbotA,  v,  7  sq. ;  Rpiphanius,  De  numeror, 
nmfster.  p.  5).  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans 
espedaliy  interwove  the  number  seven  with  their  spec- 
ulations (see  Bitter,  Gesck,  d,  Philos,  i,  404  sq.,  484), 
and  it  is  well  known  what  an  important  part  it  played 
in  their  fanciful  anthropology  and  pqrcbology.  (On  the 
number  seven  in  nature,  see  MacroU  Sonm.  8cip.  i,  6 ; 
Gen.  iii,  10;  VarnH  Lmg.  Lot,  i,  255,  ed.  Bip.;  Pliny, 
Hist.  NaL  ii,  48.)  It  is  not  difBcnlt  to  see  the  origin  of 
this  manifold  use  and  mysterious  regard  in  respect  to 
this  number.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews  at  least  (and  probably  so  with  the 
heathen  by  tradition),  it  was  originally  derived  from 
the  Sabbatic  institution  of  the  week  in  Eden.  Accord- 
iQg  to  many,  however,  it  was  taken  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets,  to  whose  movements  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  ii^  human  life  were  subordinated ; 
while  an  additional  influence,  perhaps  the  more  imme- 
diate occasion  of  its  use,  may  be  found  in  the  perception 
that  the  moon,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  bodies  carefully 
observed  by  men,  changes  her  form  at  intervals  of  seven 
daySto  This  subdivision  of  the  lunar  month  was  made 
at  a  very  eariy  period  (Ideler,  Ckrcnolog,  i,  60).  This 
dtsoovexy  of  the  number  seven  in  nature,  which  an  ac- 
tive &ncy  easily  extended  to  many  other  things  (Passa- 
vant,  LAensmagnetism,  p.  105),  must  have  led  to  at^ 
tempts  at  a  deeper  interpretation  of  the  number ;  yet 
B&hr's  ex|danatk>n  (SynioUk  d.  Mos,  CuUiu  i,  187  sq.), 
that  seven  was  composed  by  adding  together  three,  the 
symbol  of  God,  and  four,  the  symbol  of  the  world,  and 
denoted  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  union  of  the  two,  is 
far  too  forced  (see  Hengstenberg,  BUeam,  p.  71  sq.); 
although  KurU  {8iud. «.  KriL  [1844]  p.  846  sq.)  makes 
many  efforts  to  rescue  this  q)eculative  interpretation. 
(But  oompb  Gedicke,  Verm,  8ckr\ft  p.  82  sq. ;  Hammer, 
Wissauck,  dL  OrieRts,  ii,  822  sq.;  Baur  in  the  Tubing, 
Ztiisckn/t  /  TheoL  [1852]  iii,  128  sq.).  The  fact 
that  seven  and  seventy  are  used  as  **  round  numbers** 
(^n  Gen.  iv,  24 ;  Fsa.  xii,  6 :  Prov.  xxiv,  16 ;  Matt,  xviii, 
21  sq.)  may  agree  well  with  their  supposed  sanctity,  but 
<loes  not  require  sadi  an  explanation. 

The  next  nomber  to  seven  in  finequency  ia/orty  in  the 
history  (as  Oen.  vii,  4, 17;  viii,  6;  xxv,  20;  xxvi,  34; 
zxzii,  15;  Exod.  xvii,  85 ;  Numb,  xiv,  38 ;  xxxii,  12 ; 
xxix,  5).  The  Israelites  were  forty  years  in  the 
(Exod.  xxiv,  18;  DeuU  ix,  9) ;  Moses  spent  forty 
dAjs  and  forty  nights  in  Sinai  (Josh,  xiv,  7 ;  Judg.  iii, 
ll;v,81;xiii,l;  1  Sam.  iv,  18 ;  xvii,  16 ;  2Sam.v,4: 
1  Kings  xi,  42;  Acts  xiii,  21) ;  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
man  «ieb  reigned  forty  years  (1  Kings  xix,  8 ;  Matt,  iv, 
2;  Acts  i,  3).  (For  an  arrangement  of  the  interval  be- 
t^recn  the  exodus  and  the  death  of  David  in  twelve 
periods  of  forty  years  each,  see  Ewald,  Isr,  6esch»  it, 
370  sq.)  The  number  likewise  occurs  in  the  language 
of  prophecy  (Eaek.  iv,  6 ;  xxix,  11  sq. ;  Jon.  iii,  4).  The 
frequent  lecnnmioe  of  the  same  number  in  the  same  se- 
ries of  events  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  doubt  wheth- 
er vre  really  have  the  historical  chronology  (Bruns,  in 
Paultis*s  MemonUf.  vii,  53  sq. ;  Bohlen,  Genesis,  Introd. 
pw  63  sq.;  Hartmann,  Verbind,  etc, p.  491 ;  comp. Grimm, 
JMisi^eke  ReekisaHerik.  p.  219  sq).  We  may  here  refer 
so  tbe  forty  stripes  (Deut.  xxv,  2).    It  does  not  appear 


that  forty  u  particularly  used  as  a  round  number  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (For  its'  use  among  the  Persians,  see 
Gesenius,  Lehrgeb,  p.  700 ;  Rosenmtlller,  Ezech.  iv,  6.) 

7*01,  the  symbol  of  completeness  (B&hr,  p.  181 ;  Heng- 
stenberg, Autken,d.  Pentai.  ii,  891) — ^but  only  in  arith- 
metic, not  in  speculative  philosophy — does  not  appear 
prominently  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  tithes  oc- 
cur at  a  very  early  period.  Within  the  range  of  prop- 
erly sacred  use  we  find  ten  only  in  the  number  of  the 
commandments  and  the  measures  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi,  27 ;  1  Kings  vi  and  vii) ;  and  the  designa- 
tion of  the  tenth  day  occurs  in  the  ritual  but  twice 
(Exod.  xii,  8 ;  I^ev.  xvi,  29 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Isr,  A  Uerth, 
p.  864).  Ten  is  also  very  often  a  round  number.  Only 
at  a  later  period  did  the  number  ten  assihne  a  peculiar 
importance  in  the  Jewish  liturgy'.  It  was  the  least 
number  that  could  eat  together  the  Paschal  lamb  ( Jo- 
sephus,  War,  vi,  9, 8).  A  S3magogue  must  be  built  in  a 
city  which  contained  ten  Jews ;  only  ten  persons  could 
repeat  the  church-prayer  "  Shemi"  (see  Mishna,  MegiUa, 
iv,  8 ;  comp.  i,  8).  The  Jews,  then,  easily  found  this 
significance  of  the  number  in  the  Scripture  (see  Mishna, 
Pirke  Aboth,  v,  1-6;  comp.  Philo,  Opp,  i,  248,  259, 532; 
ii,  35, 183  sq.,  355).  The  decalogue  afforded  an  obvi- 
ous parallel  (see  Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  470 ;  Bahr,  p. 
182  sq.).  The  origin  of  the  decimal  system  is  evidently 
from  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting. 

Five  appears  chiefly  in  forfeitures  and  holy  offerings 
(Exod.  xxii,  1 ;  Lev.  v,  16 ;  xxii,  14 ;  xxvii,  15 ;  Numb, 
v,  7;  xviii,  16).  But  in  conventional  phrase  it  com- 
monly means  a  group,  several,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
five  fingers  (Gen.  xviii,  28 ;  xliii,  24 ;  xiv,  22 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii,  40 ;  xxi,  4 ;  1  Cor.  xiv,  19).  Yet  even  here  sym- 
bolic interpreters  find  a  deep  meaning  (see  e.  g.  Kurtz, 
uL  sup,  p.  360). 

Four,  although  a  mysterious  number  among  the 
Pythagoreans  (Reinhold,  Gesch,  d,  Philos,  i,  83),  and 
although  Bfthr  (p.  155  sq.)  has  sought  to  establish  its 
peculiar  significance,  is  not  prominent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  four  winds  and  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  was  four-sided,  but  this  is  not  certain, 
and  the  famous  "  tetragrammaton,"  or  word  of  four  let- 
ters  (Jehovah,  mn'^),  cannot  be  connected  with  it. 
The  form  of  the  square  does  indeed  appear  frequently 
(Ezek.  xliii,  16  sq.;  xlvi,  2;  xlviii,  16  sq.;  Rev.  xxi, 
16),  but  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  selected  sim- 
ply as  the  most  regular  form  that  could  be  conceived ; 
and  the  same  explanation  applies  to  the  cubic  shape  of 
the  holiest  place  in  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple. 
But  BUhr  (p.  176  sq.)  explains  the  square  as  the  symbol 
among  the  Israelites  both  of  the  world  and  the  mani- 
festation of  God ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Keil  (on  Kings, 
p.  80  sq.)  and  Kurtz  (p.  342  sq.,  357  sq.). 

The  number  three  first  reaches  its  full  significance  in 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  although  in  antiquity 
it  already  often  occurs  as  the  symbol  of  supreme  divin- 
ity (Bfihr,  p.  146  sq. ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopham,  p.  887; 
comp.  Servius,  ad  Virg,  Eclog.  viii,  75 ;  Plat,  Legg,  iv, 
p.  716).  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it  frequently  occurs 
in  ordinary  life,  as  it  expresses  the  simplest  possible 
group :  the  middle  and  two  sides ;  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  (so  Dion.  Hal.  iii,  p.  150) ;  the  vanguard, 
main  body,  and  rear  of  an  army,  or  the  centre  whh 
two  wings.  This  threefold  division  of  an  army  was 
customary  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Judg.  vii,  16, 
20 ;  ix,  48 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11).  This  number  is  also  cus- 
tomary in  repeating  calls  and  exclamations,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  without  any  religious  significance  (as  Jer. 
vii,  4 ;  xxii,  29).  But  its  use  in  some  instances  is  more 
remarkable  (see  Exod.  xxiii,  14 ;  Deut  xvi,  16 ;  Numb, 
vi,  24  sq.;  Isa.  ri,  3),  and  the  explanation  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse (i,  4)  of  the  name  Jehovah  (Hin*^)  seems  to  show 
an  allusion  in  it  to  the  Trinity.  The  three  hours  of 
prayer  observed  by  the  later  Jews  may  have  had  a  kin- 
dred origin.    The  number  three  also  occurs  often  in  the 
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uicient  genealogies,  especially  in  the  heads  of  kindred 
races  (comp.  Cain,  Abel,  Seth ;  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pbeth,  etc ;  see  Lengerke,  Ken.  p.  20,  IntrodJ),  But  the 
triangle,  which  in  other  ancient  nations  was  so  impor- 
tant as  a  symbol,  is  not  foand  in  Helnrew  antiquity.  It 
is  generally  thought  to  be  used  as  a  round  number, 
meaning  several,  like  ter  in  the  Latin  poets  (in  2  Cor. 
xii,  8 ;  John  ii,  19) ;  but  many  commentators  dissent 
from  this  view. 

Twelve  derives  its  significance  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  from  the  multiplication  of  three  and  four  together 
(as  Bikhr  and  Kurtz  suppose),  nor  from  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  but  rather  from  the  twelve  heads  of  the 
tribes  in  Israel  (Josh,  iv,  1  sq.;  Ezod.  xxviii,  21;  1 
Kings  vii,  25;  compu  Apoc.  xzi,  12),  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient historical  ground. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  among  the  Israel- 
ites, as  in  other  ancient  nations,  certain  numbers  as^ 
sumed  very  early  a  peculiar  significance,  especially  in 
religious  service ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  numeri- 
cal symbolism,  based  on  speculation,  and  worked  out  into 
a  system.  (For  the  use  of  round  numbers  and  national 
numbers  among  the  ancient  Italians  and  others,  see 
Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome^  vol.  ii;  among  the  Germans, 
Grimm,  Deutsche  RechUaUerih.  p.  207  sq.)~Winer,  ii, 
718.    See  Arithmetic. 

Number  of  the  Bbaat  in  Rev.  xiii,  18.  This  is 
described  as  ^  the  number  of  a  man,"  L  e.  humanly  com- 
puted, or  according  to  some  usual  standard  or  mode, 
and  to  signify  666  (y^c  *  ▼•  '•  616,  x'c')-  The  Beast 
is  the  world-power  in  its  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  foimber  of  the  name  is  plainly  the  number 
made  np  by  the  numerical  power  of  the  letters  com- 
posing tlie  name  added  together.  But  here  the  pro- 
posed interpretations  are  multitudinous.  That  suggest- 
ed by  Iremeus  (C  ^.  L  v,  c.  29,  80),  followed  by  many 
Protestant  interpreters — ^among  the  rest,  bat  very  scep- 
tically, by  Alford— is  one  of  the  (but  not  the)  oldest,  viz., 
\aTHvoq=  LcUuiy  L  e.  beast,  or  kingdom— -X  80,  a  1,  r 
800,  c  5,  1 10,  V  60,  0  70,  c  200^666.  Some  have  sug- 
gested dirovrdrrfQ^  with  reference  to  Julian ;  Boesuet, 
Viodee  Auguatiu;  Hengatenbefg,  Adomham^  because  it 
is  said  (Ezra  ii,  18)  the  sons  of  Adonikam  were  666  (see 
Com,  ad  loc.);  Benary,  ^0^  li*^),  or,  dropping  the 
final  mm  in  Nero,  to  suit  the  various  reading,  giving 
therefore  either  666  or  616.  This  interpretation  is  fa- 
vored by  Stuart.  Bengel  refers  the  666  to  the  number 
of  years  the  Beast  was  to  exercise  his  dominion;  but 
that  surely  is  not  the  number  of  his  name  (see  Stuart's 
Cwn.  on  the  Apoc  excurs.  iv. ;  and  for  the  full  literature 
on  the  subject,  Rabett's  Aaravoc;  Clarke, on  the  same; 
and  Thorn's  Number  of  the  BeoMt),  The  first  sedation 
proposed  above  seems  to  be  the  best  confirmed.  On  the 
subject  of  number  generally,  see  Stuart's  Com,  ow  tAe 
ApoCf  Introd,  §  7,  excurs.  ii.— Kitto.  See  Rbvblation, 
Book  op. 

Nmuberlng.    See  Cbnsus. 

Numbers,  Book  of,  the  fourth  book  of  Moses,  so 
called  in  the  Septuagint  (Apt^fMi),  in  the  Vnl^te 
(^Xumeri)f  and  modem  versions,  firom  the  double  enu- 
meration of  the  Israelites  in  ch.  i-iv  and  in  ch.  xxvi.  In 
the  Hebrew  it  is  called  Be^midbar',  *^3inQ31,  It,  in  the 
deterff  this  word  occurring  in  the  first  verse ;  and  some- 
times Va-yeddbber',  ^aw,  firom  the  initial  word.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  ten  par$hiofht  and  in  the 
English  and  modem  versions  into  thirty-six  chapters. 
See  Pentateuch. 

I.  Con^«n/«.— The  book  may  be  said  to  comprise  gen- 
erally the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their 
leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  till 
their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings.  It  consists  of  the 
following  principal  divisions : 

1.  The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i, 
1-x,  10).— ^a.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 


has  been  accomplished;  the  covenaDt  has  bean  made^ 
the  law  given,  the  sanctuary  set  up,  the  priests  omh 
secrated,  the  service  of  God  iq[>pointed,  and  Jehovah 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen  people.  It  is  now 
time  to  depart  in  order  that  the  object  may  be  achieved 
for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified.  That  object  is  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land.  Bat  this  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  its  present  inhabitants;  for  '^  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  full,"  they  are  ripe  for  judgment,  and 
this  judgment  Israel  is  to  execute.  Therefore  Isrsel 
must  be  oigauized  as  Jehovah's  army;  and  to  this  end 
a  mustering  of  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
necessary.  Hence  the  book  opens  with  the  numbering 
of  the  people  (ch.  i-iv).  This  comprises,  first,  the  census 
of  all  the  tribes  or  dans,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
the  exoq>tion  of  the  Levitea,  who  were  not  numbered 
with  the  rest  (ch.  i);  secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the 
camp  and  the  order  of  march  (ch.  ii) ;  thudly,  the  spe- 
cial and  separate  census  of  the  Levites,  who  are  claimed 
by  God  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  the  three  families 
of  the  tribe  having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Taber- 
nacle appointed  them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  and 
when  they  were  on  the  march  (ch.  iii-iv). 

(&)  Ortain  laws  apparently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus  (ch.  v,  vi) :  the  removal  of  the 
unclean  from  the  camp  (v,  1-4) ;  the  law  of  leatitution 
(v,  5-10);  the  trial  of  jealousy  (v,  11-81);  the  law  of 
the  Nazarites  (vi,  1-21) ;  the  form  of  the  prieMly  falees- 
ing  (vi,  22-27). 

(c)  Events  occuning  at  this  time,  and  regulations 
connected  with  them  (ch.  vii,  1-x,  10).  Chapter  vii 
gives  an  account  of  the  offerings  of  the  princes  of  the 
different  tribes  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabemade ;  ch. 
viii  of  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  (ver.  89  of  ch.  vii 
and  vers;  1-4  of  ch.  viii  seem  to  be  out  of  place);  ch.ix, 
1-U,  of  the  second  observance  of  the  Passover  (the  first 
in  the  wilderness)  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  by  reason  of  defilement  were  nnable  to 
keep  it.  Lastly,  ch.  ix,  15-28,  tells  how  the  dond  and 
the  fire  regulated  the  inarch  and  the  encampment;  and 
X,  1-10,  how  two  silver  trampets  were  employed  to  give 
the  signal  for  public  assemblies^  for  war,  and  for  festal 
occasions. 

2.  Mart^from  Sinai  to  the  hordert  of  Canaan,r—(€u) 
We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of  march  described  (x, 
14-28) ;  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hobab, 
to  accompany  them  in  their  journeys — a  request  urged 
probably  bec^uise,  from  his  desert  life,  he  woukl  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  ^x>ts  to  encamp  in,  and  also 
would  have  influence  with  the  various  wandering  and 
predatory  tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-82) ; 
and  the  chant  which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (vers.  85, 86). 

(6.)  An  account  of  several  stations  and  of  the  events 
which  happened  at  them.  The  first  was  at  Tabecah, 
where,  because  of  impatient  murmorings,  many  of  the 
people  were  destroyed  by  lightning  (these  belonged 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  motley  multitude  which 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites) ;  the  loathing 
of  the  people  for  the  manna;  the  complaint  of  Mosea 
that  he  cannot  bear  the  harden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and 
the  appointment  in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to 
serve  and  hdp  him  in  his  office  (xi,  10-29);  the  quails 
sent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  next  station,  Kibroth-hattaavah  (the 
graves  of  lust),  xi,  81-85  (comp.  Pba.  Ixxxviii,  80,  81 ; 
cvi,  14,  15);  arrival  at  Haaeroth,  where  Atatm  and 
Miriam  are  jealous  of  Moses,  and  Miriam  is  in  conse- 
quence smitten  with  leprosy  (xii,  1-15) ;  the  sending 
of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  their  report, 
the  refusal  of  the  people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejec- 
tion  in  consequence,  and  their  rash  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii,  16-xiv,  45). 

8.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given  and  events  whiok  trans^ 
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^nd  appaitmlfy  durn^.  the  t/Hrfy-jewew  year^  wcmder' 
iagim  Ute  wUdamet$  (zv,  l-xuc,  22);  bat  we  have  no 
notioes  of  time  or  place.  We  have  laws  respectiiig  the 
meat  and  drink  offerings)  and  other  sacrifices  (xv,  1- 
81) ;  an  account  of  the  panishment  of  a  Sabbath-break- 
er, perhaps  as  an  example  of  the  presumptuous  sins 
mentioned  in  vers.  80, 81  (xv,  82-^6) ;  the  direction  to 
put  fringes  on  the  gannents  as  mementos  (xv,  87-41) ; 
the  historj  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Datban,  and 
Abirmm,  and  the  mnrmoring  of  the  people  (xvi) ;  the 
budding  of  Aaron%  rod  as  a  testimony  that  the  tribe  of 
Leri  was  chosen  (i^vii) ;  the  direction  that  Aaron  and 
his  sons  shonld  bear  the  iniqmtj  of  the  people,  and  the 
duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii) ;  the  law  of  the 
water  of  purification  (xix), 

4.  The  kiMtory  of  Ote  latt  year,  from  the  second  ar- 
rival of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach  "the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho**  (xx,  1-xxzvi, 
ISy, — (a.)  This  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the  second 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh.  Here  Miriam 
dies,  and  the  people  murmur  fw  water,  and  Moses  and 
Aafooy  **  speaking  unadvisedly,"  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land  (zx,  1-18).  They  intended  per- 
haps, as  before,  to  enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  This, 
howeiver,  was  not  to  be  permitted.  They  therefore  de- 
sired A  passage  thioogh  the  country  of  £dom.  Moses 
sent  a  coodliatoiy  message  to  the  king,  asking  permia- 
aioa  to  pass  through,  and  promising  carefully  to  abstain 
from  all  oatnge,  and  to  pay  for  the  provisions  which 
they  might  find  necessary.  The  jealousy,  however,  of 
this  fiene  and  wailike  people  was  aioused.  They  re- 
fused the  request,  and  turned  out  in  arms  to  defend 
tlNsr  border.  As  those  almost  inaccessible  mountain- 
passes  could  have  been  held  by  a  mere  handful  of  men 
against  a  laige  and  well-trained  army,  the  Israelites 
abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  turned  south- 
ward, keeping  along  the  western  borders  of  Idnnuea  till 
they  reached  Ezion-geber  (xx,  14-21). 

On  their  way  southward  they  stopped  at  Mount  Hor, 
or  rather  alt  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Edomitish  ter- 
ritory ;  and  from  this  spot  it  would  seem  that  Aaron, 
aoeomipanied  by  his  brother  Moses  and  his  son  Elea- 
zar,  quit  the  camp  in  order  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
Monnt  Hor  lying  itself  within  the  Edomitish  territoiy, 
while  it  might  have  been  perilous  for  a  larger  number 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  these  unarmed  wayfarers 
would  not  be  molested,  or  might  escape  detection.  Bun- 
sen  suggests  that  Aaron  was  taken  to  Mount  Hor  in 
the  hope  tliat  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  recovery;  but  the  narrative  does  not 
jiatif)r  such  a  supposition. 

After  Aaron's  death  the  march  was  continued  south- 
ward; but  when  the  Israelites  approached  the  head  of 
the  Akabah,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Edomitish 
territory,  they  again  murmured  by  reason  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  way,  and  many  perished  by  the  bite  of  ven- 
omous serpents  (xx,  22-xxi,  9).   The  passage  (xxi,  1-8) 
wrhidi  speaks  of  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Arad  as  coming 
oat  against  the  Israelites  is  clearly  out  of  place,  stand- 
ing m  it  does  after  the  mention  of  Aaron's  death  on 
BCount  Hor.    Arad  is  in  the  south  of  Palestine.    The 
actack,  therefore,  must  have  been  made  while  the  people 
^■rcre  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.   The  mention 
of  Hormah  also  shows  ^at  this  must  have  been  the 
esse  (eomp.  xiv,  45).    It  is  on  this  second  occasion  that 
tl>e  name  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  given.  Either 
therefore  it  is  used  proleptically  in  xiv,  46,  or  there  is 
sooDe  confusion  in  the  narrative.    What  **  the  way  of 
Asluiim"  (A  y.  **  the  way  of  the  spies")  was,  we  have 
iBO  certdn  means  now  of  ascertaining.    See  Exodv. 

C&)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We  are 
told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
£do«,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported  to  the 
bonden  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  successively  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and 
of  Bnhsn,  wresting  from  them  their  territory,  and  per- 
itly  occupying  it  (xxi,  lO'-dS).    Their  successes 


alarmed  the  king  of  Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superior- 
ity in  the  field,'  sent  lor  a  magician  to  curse  his  enemies ; 
hence  the  episode  of  Balaam  (xxii,  1-xxiv,  26).  Other 
artifices  were  employed  by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the 
Israelites,  especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moab- 
itish  women  (xxv,  1),  with  whom  the  Midianites  (ver. 
6)  are  also  joined ;  this  evil  was  averted  by  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  (xxv,  7,  8).  A  second  numbering  of  the  Is- 
raelites took  pUuM  in  the  plains  of  Moab  preparatory 
to  theur  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi).  A  question  arose 
as  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters,  and  a  decision  was 
£^ven  thereon  (xxvii,  1-11).  Moses  is  warned  of  his 
death,  and  Joshua  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  (xxvii, 
12-23).  Certain  laws  are  given  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  offerings  for  Sabbaths  and  festivals 
(xxviii,  xxix),  and  the  law  respecting  vows  (xxx); 
the  conquest  of  the  Midianites  is  narrated  (xxxl) ;  and 
the  partition  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  among 
the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  (xxxii).  Then  follows  a  recapitulation, 
though  with  some  difference,  of  the  various  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (xxxiii,  1-49);  the 
oommand  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii,  60-66) ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  divide  it  (xxxiv) ;  the  appointment  of  the 
cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of  refuge  (xxxv) ; 
further  directions  respecting  heiresses,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  case  mentioned  in  ch.  xxvii,  and  condn- 
sion  of  the  book  (xxxvi). 

II.  Integrity  ctndElemenii^-ThtB,  like  the  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  con- 
sist of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  following 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist  (q.  v.) :  Chapter  i, 
1-x,  28 ;  xui,  2-16  (in  its  original,  thongh  not  in  its 
present  form);  xv;  xvi,  1-11, 16-28,24  (?);  xvii-xix; 
XX,  1-18,  22-29;  xxv-xxxi  (except  perhaps  xxvi,  8- 
11);  xxxii, 6, 28-42  (vers.  1-4  uncertain);  xxxiiir-xxxvL 
The  rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the  Jeho- 
vist,  or  later  editor.  Von  Lengerke  {Kenaan,  p.  Ixxxi) 
and  Stilhelin  (§  28)  make  a  similar  division,  though 
they  differ  as  to  some  verses,  and  even  whole  chapters. 
Vaihinger  (in  Henog's  EneyUopSdiej  art  Pentateuch) 
finds  traces  of  three  distinct  documents,  which  he  a^ 
cribes  severally  to  the  pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the 
Jehovist.  To  the  first  he  assigns  ch.  x,  29^-86;  xi,  1- 
12, 16  (in  its  original  form);  xx,  14-21;  xxi,  1-9, 18- 
86;  xxxii,  88-42;  xxxiii,  66,  66.  To  the  Elohist  bet 
long  ch.  i,  1-x,  28 ;  xi,  1-xii,  16 ;  xiii,  1-xx,  18 ;  xx,  22-f- 
29;  xxi,  10-12;  xxii,  1;  xxv,  1-xxxi,  64;  xxxii,  1- 
82;  xxxiii,  1-xxxvi,  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi,  1-xii^ 
16  (Uberarbeitet) ;  xxii,  2-xxiv,  26;  xxxi,  8,  etc 

But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of  docn* 
ments  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  startingp- 
point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a  criterion ;  and  oer* 
tain  words  and  phrases,  a  particular  manner  or  coloring, 
the  narrative  of  miracles  or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to 
decide  whether  a  passage  belongs  to  the  earlier  or  the 
later  document.  Thus,  for  instance,  Stilhelin  alleges  as 
reasons  for  assigning  ch.  xi,  xii  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
coming  down  of  Jehovah  to  speak  with  Moses,  xi,  17, 
26;  the  pillar  of  a  dood,  xii,  6;  the  relation  l)etween 
Joshua  and  Moses,  xi,  28,  as  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  xxxiv; 
the  seventy  elders,  xi,  16,  as  Exod.  xxiv,  1,  and  so  on. 
So  again  in  the  Jehovistic  section,  xiii,  xiv,  he  finds 
traces  of  **the  author  of  the  First  Legidation"  in  one 
passage  (xiii,  2-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 
nidQ,  signifying  **a  tribe,'*  and  M'^OS,  as  in  Numb,  i 
and  vii.  But  M*^l&9  is  used  also  by  the  supposed  sup- 
plementist,  as  in  Exod.  xxii,  27 ;  xxxiv,  81 ;  and  that 
niSTS  is  not  peculiar  to  the  older  documents  has  been 
shown  by  Keil  {Com,  on  Joehua,  §  xix).  Yon  Lengerke 
goes  still  further,  and  cuts  off  xiii,  2-16  altogether  from 
what  follows.  He  thus  makes  the  story  of  the  spies,  as 
given  by  the  Elohist,  strangely  maimed.     We  only 
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hear  of  their  being  sent  to  Canaan,  bat  nothing  of  their 
return  and  their  report.  The  chief  reason  for  this  sep- 
aration is  that  in  xiii,  27  occurs  the  Jehovistic  phrase, 
*' flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  some  references  to 
other  earlier  Jehovistic  passages.  De  Wette  again  finds 
a  repetition  in  xiv,  26-88  of  xiv,  11-25,  and  accordingly 
gives  these  passages  to  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  re- 
spectively. This  has  more  color  of  probability  about  it, 
but  has  been  answered  by  Kanke  (JJnttnuck,  ii,  197 
sq.).  Again,  ch.  xvi  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination 
of  two  different  accounts,  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment having  contained  only  the  story  of  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  while  the  Jehovist  mixed 
up  with  it  the  insurrection  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
which  was  directed  rather  against  the  temporal  dignity 
than  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  Moses.  But  it 
is  against  this  view  that,  in  order  to  justify  it,  vers.  12, 
14,  27,  and  82  are  treated  as  interpolations.  Besides, 
the  discrepancies  which  it  is  alleged  have  arisen  from 
the  fusing  of  the  two  narratives  disappear  when  fairly 
looked  at.  There  is  no  contradiction,  for  instance,  be- 
tween xvi,  19,  where  Korah  appears  at  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  ver.  27,  where  Dathan  and 
Abiram  stand  at  the  door  of  their  tents.  In  the  last 
passage  Korah  is  not  mentioned;  and  even  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  included,  the  narrative  allows  time  for 
his  having  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  to  his  own 
tent.  Nor,  again,  does  the  statement,  ver.  86,  that  the 
250  men  who  offered  incense  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  who  bad,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  2,  joined  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
militate  against  the  narrative  in  ver.  82,  according  to 
which  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  all  that  appertained 
to  Korah  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of 
the  earth.  Further,  it  is  clear,  as  Keil  remarks  (Einleit, 
p.  94),  that  the  earlier  document  (die  Grundtdurifi) 
implies  that  persons  belonging  to  the  other  tribes  were 
mixed  up  in  Korah's  rebellion,  because  they  say  to 
Bfoses  and  Aaron  (ver.  8),  *^AU  the  congregation  is 
htily,"  which  justifies  the  statement  in  vers.  1,  2,  that, 
besides  Korah  the  Levite,  the  Reubenites  Dathan,  Abi- 
ram, and  On  were  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

In  ch.  xii  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Moses  was  re- 
garded even  in  his  own  family.  Considering  the  al- 
most absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  thii  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  expressly  reminded,  there  was  everything  in  his 
personal  character  to  disarm  jealousy.  ^  Now  the  man 
Aloses  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  says  the  historian  (ver.  8). 
The  pretext  for  the  outburst  of  this  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Miriam  and  Aaron  was  that  Moses  had  married  an 
Ethiopian  woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married  after 
the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing, as  he  does  (Getch,  ii,  229,  note),  that  we  have 
here  a  confusion  of  two  accounts.  He  observes  that 
the  words  of  the  brother  and  sister,  ^  Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses,  hath  he  not  also  spoken 
by  us?"  show  that  the  real  ground  of  their  jealousy 
was  the  apparent  superiority  of  Moses  in  the  propheti- 
cal oflice ;  whereas,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  dis- 
like was  occasioned  by  his  marriage* with  a  foreigner 
and  a  person  of  inferior  rank.  But  nothing  surely  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  pent-up  feeling  of 
jealousy  should  have  fastened  upon  the  marriage  as  a 
pretext  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and  then  have  shown  it^ 
self  in  its  true  character  in  the  words  recorded  by  the 
historian. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (xxii,  2-xziv,  25)  should  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  later  addition.  The  language  is  peculiar,  as 
well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  narrative.  The  proph- 
ecies are  vivid,  and  the  diction  of  them  highly  finished : 
very  different  from  the  rugged,  vigorous  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry  which  meet  ub  in  ch.  xxi.     On  these 


grounds,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Mes- 
sianic character  of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives 
this  episode  to  his  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  latest  editor 
of  the  Pentateuch.    This  writer  he  supposes  to  have 
lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  KC,  and 
hence  he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and  the 
Cypriotes  (the  Chittim) ;  the  latter  nation  about  that 
time  probably  infesting  as  pirates  the  coasts  of  Sjrria, 
whereas  Assyria  might  be  joined  with  Eber,  because  as 
yet  the  Assyrian  power,  though  hostile  to  the  southern 
nations,  was  rather  friendly  than  otherwise  to  Judah. 
The  allusions  to  Edom  and  Moab  as  vanquished  enemies 
have  reference,  it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  David  (Ewald, 
Gttdu  i,  143  eq.,  and  comp.  ii,  277  sq.).   The  prophecies 
of  Balaam  therefore,  on  this  hjrpothesis,  are  vatidma 
ex  eveatUf  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever  but  not  very 
scrupulous  writer  of  the  time  of  Isaiah,  who,  finding 
some  mention  of  Balaam  as  a  prince  of  Midian  in  the 
older  records,  put  the  Btary  into  shape  as  we  have  it 
now.     But  this  sort  of  criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary 
that  it  scarcdy  merits  a  serious  refutation,  not  to  men- 
tion that  it  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in 
prophecy  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prediction.     We 
will  only  observe  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of 
the  man  and  of  the  circumstances  as  given  in  the  his- 
tory, we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itself,  and 
certainly  the  poetical  portions  of  it,  marked  by  some 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction.     Even  granting 
that  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer  as  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  appears  no  valid  reason 
to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  at  present  occupies.    Nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that,  as  a  later  invention,  it  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Book  of  the  Law.    At  all 
events,  the  picture  of  this  great  magician  is  wonderful- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
appears  and  with  the  prophecies  which  he  utters.   This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  all  the  questions  which 
are  suggested  by  his  appearance  on  the  scene.     How  it 
was  that  a  heathen  became  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we 
are  not  informed;  but  such  a  fact  seems  to  point  to 
some  remains  of  a  primitive  revelation,  not  jret  extinct, 
in  other  nations  besides  that  of  Israd.    It  is  evident 
that  his  knowledge  of  God  was  beyond  that  of  noost 
heathen,  and  he  himself  could  utter  the  passionate  wish 
that  he  might  be  found  in  his  death  among  the  true 
servants  of  Jehovah ;  but  because  the  soothsayer's  craft 
promised  to  be  gainful,  and  the  profession  of  it  gave  him 
an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the  eyes  of 
men  like  Balak,  he  sought  to  combine  it  with  his  higher 
vocation.     There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel  than  Balaam's  appearance.   Sam- 
moned  from  his  home  by  the  Euphrates,  he  stands  by 
his  red  altar-fires,  weaving  his  dark  and  subtle  sorceries^ 
or  goes  to  seek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  the  tents  of  Israel  among  the  acada-gror-es 
of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet  con- 
strained to  bless,  and  to  foretell  their  future  greatness 
See  Balaam. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  rich  in  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing 
an  interesting  light  on  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  tbe 
blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi,  24-26) : 

"Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee : 
Jehovah  make  his  countenance  shine  opon  thee, 

And  be  fi^raclons  nnto  thee : 
Jehovah  lift  up  his  coantenanoe  npon  thee. 

And  give  thee  peace." 

Such,  too,  are  the  chants  which  were  the  signal  for  the 
ark  to  move  when  the  people  journeyed,  and  for  it  to 
rest  when  they  were  about  to  encamp : 

**  Arise,  O  Jehovah !  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered: 
Let  them  also  that  hate  thee  flee  twfore  thee.** 

And, 

^^  Return,  O  Jehovah, 
To  the  ten  thonsands  of  the  fkmiUeB  of  Israel  !* 
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In  ch.  xxi  we  have  a  passage  cited  from  a  book  called 
*'  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  was  prob- 
ably a  ooUection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on  dif- 
ferent occaMons  by  the  watch-firea  of  the  camp,  and  for 
the  most  part,  though  not  perhaps  exclusively,  in  com- 
menKMration  of  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their 
eneinies,.  The  title  shows  us  that  these  were  written 
by  men  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  religioui  and  who 
were  therefore  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their 
o%m  prowesSi  but  Jehovah's  right  hand,  had  given  them 
the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  battle.  Hence  it 
was  called,  not  *<The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Israel,"  but 
^  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  Possiblv  this  is 
the  book  referred  to  in  Exod.  xvii,  14,  especially  as  we 
read  (ver.  16)  that  when  Moses  built  the  altar  which 
be  called  Jeliovah-Nissi  (Jehovah  is  my  banner),  he 
exckumed,  **  Jehovah  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
generatioo  to  generation."  This  expression  may  have 
given  the  name  to  the  book.  The  fragment  quoted 
from  this  collection  is  difficult,  because  the  allusions  in 
it  are  obscure.  The  Israelites  had  reached  the  Anion, 
**  which,"  says  the  historian,  ^  forms  the  border  of  Moab, 
and  separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites." 
"  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues,  '*in  the  Book  of 
the  Wan  of  Jehovah : 

*  Vaheb  in  Suphah  and  the  torrent^beds ; 
Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  t4)rront-beds 
Which  turneth  to  where  Ar  lleth. 
And  which  leaneth  apon  the  border  of  Moab/  " 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  digging  of 
a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and  which  from 
thb  circumstance  was  called  BeSr,  or  ^  The  WeU."  It 
runs  as  follows : 

"Spring  np, O  well !  sing  ve  to  it: 
well,  which  the  princes  aag. 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  hored 
WiUi  the  sceptre-of-office,  with  their  staves.** 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well,  was 
alterwanls  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  those  who 
came  to  draw  water.    The  maidens  of  Israel  chanted 
it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they  toiled  at  the 
bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labor.    "  Spring  up,  O 
weOr  was  the  burden  or  refrain  of  the  song,  which 
would  pass  from  one  mouth  to  another  at  each  fresh 
coil  of  the  rope,  till  the  fnll  bucket  reached  the  well's 
rooath.    Bot  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  song  lies  not 
only  in  its  antiquity,  but  in  the  characteristic  touch 
which  so  manifestly  connects  it  with  the  life  of  the 
tinoe  to  which  the  narrative  assigns  it.    The  one  point 
which  is  dwelt  upon  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
took  their  part  in  the  work,  that  they  themselves 
helped  to  dig  the  weU.    In  the  new  generation,  who 
were  about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
iii^  of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
hsd  apmng  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  future,  and 
which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and  songs  of 
the   time.    This  little  carol  is  fresh  and  lusty  with 
y*taMtf^  Hfe;  it  sparides  like  the  water  of  the  well  whose 
sfiTini^g  up  first  occasioned  it;  it  is  the  expression,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  sung  it>  of  lively  confidence  in 
the  swmpathy  and  co-operation  of  their  leaders,  which, 
Rianileeted  in  thia  one  instance,  might  be  relied  upon 
in  all  emergencies  (Ewald,  Geteh,  ii,  264  sq.).     Im- 
mediately following  this  **  Song  of  the  Well"  comes  a 
9t¥ag  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of  the  Moab- 
ites juid  the  occupation  of  their  territoiy.    It  is  in  a 
taimtiiig,  mocking  sUain,  and  is  commonly  considered 
to  have  been  written  by  some  liraeUtigk  bard  on  the 
oocopation  of  the  Amoritish  territory.    Yet  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced  would  rather  lead  ro  the  belief 
that  wre  have  here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amoritish 
baOjMi.    The  history  teUs  us  that  when  Israel  approach- 
fnl  the  country  of  Sihon  they  sent  messengers  to  him, 
deiDAfKling  permission  to  pass  through  his  territory.  The 
request  wss  refused.    Sihon  came  out  against  them,  but 
xrm!^  defeated  in  battle.   "  Israel,"  it  is  said,  "  smote  him 
with  tbe  edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  his  land  in  posses- 


sion, from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok  and  as  far  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammou 
was  secure  (i.  e.  they  made  no  encroachments  upon  Am- 
mouitish  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  these  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  in  Heshbon,  and 
all  her  daughters"  (i.  e.  lesser  towns  and  villages).  Then 
follows  a  little  scrap  of  Amoritish  histoiy :  "  For  Heshbon 
is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had 
waged  war  with  the  former  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken 
from  him  all  his  land  as  far  as  the  Arnon.  Where/ore 
the  baUad-singers  (D'^^ISSH)  say : 

*  Come  ye  to  He(«hbon, 
Let  tbe  city  of  Sihon  be  bnilt  snd  established ! 
For  fire  went  forth  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (iTT'^'^p)  of  Sihon, 
Which  devoured  Ar  of  Moab ! 

The  lords  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moao ! 
Thon  art  nndoue,  O  people  of  Chemosh ! 
He  (i.  e.  Chemosh  thy  god)  hath  giveu  op  bis  sons  as 


fhgitives, 
nanls  ~ 


And~hls  dsbghters  Into  cspttvity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Am(>ritei>. 
Then  we  ca»t  them  down;  Heshbon  perished  even 

unto  Dibon, 
And  we  laid  (It)  waste  unto Kophah,  which  (reacheth) 
nntoMedebnh.'** 

If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  former  part  of 
it  is  a  biting  taunt  "  Come,  ye  Amorites,  into  your 
city  of  Heshbon,  and  build  it  up  again.  Ye  boasted 
that  ye  had  burned  it  with  fire  and  driven  out  its  Moab- 
itish  inhabitants;  but  now  we  have  come  in  our  turn 
and  have  burned  Heshbon,  and  have  driven  you  out  as 
ye  once  burned  it  and  drove  out  its  Moabitish  possess- 
ors."—Smith. 

III.  Credibility, — There  have  frequently  been  raised 
strong  doubts  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  book 
of  Numbers,  although  it  is  impressed  with  indubitable 
marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers,  and  is  of  |>erfect  au- 
thenticity. The  numerical  statements  in  cb.  i-iv  are 
such  that  they  repel  every  suspicion  of  forger^-.  There 
could  be  no  motive  for  any  fabrication  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  numbering  of  the  people  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  Exod.  xxxviii,  26.  The  amount  is  here 
stated  in  round  numbers,  because  a  general  survey  only 
was  required.  When  requisite,  the  more  exact  numbers 
are  also  added  (iii,  89,  48).  A  later  forger  would  cer- 
tainly have  affected  to  possess  the  most  exact  knowledge 
of  those  circumstances,  and  consequently  would  have 
given,  not  round,  but  particularly  definite  numbers. 

The  account  of  the  setting  apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
has  been  especially  urged  as  bearing  the  marks  of  fiction ; 
but  this  account  Ib  strongly  confirmed  by  the  distribution 
of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  (Numb,  xxxv ;  Josh.  xxi). 
This  distribution  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  these  Levitical  towns  may  be  appealed  to  as  a 
document  proving  that  the  Levites  were  really  set 
apart.  Our  opponents  have  vainly  endeavored  to  find 
contradictions ;  for  instance,  in  the  system  of  tithing 
(ch.  xviii),  which,  they  say,  is  not  mentioned  in  Deu- 
teronomy, where  the  tithes  are  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses (Dent  xii,  6, 7, 17-19;  xiv,  22  sq.;  xxvi,  12-15). 
But  there  were  two  sorts  of  tithes :  one  appointed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites,  and  the  other  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  public  banquets,  of  which  the  Levites  also 
partook  on  account  of  their  position  in  society  (comp. 
Neh.xiii,  10;  Tobit  i,  7). 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  tbe  book  of  Numbers 
contradicts  itself  in  ch.  iv,  2, 8,  and  viii,  24,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  age  of  Levites  for  doing  duty.  But  the 
first  of  these  passages  speaks  about  carrying  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  second  about  performing  sacred  functions 
in  the  tabernacle.  To  carry  the  tabernacle  was  heavier 
work,  and  required  an  age  of  thirty  years.  The  functions 
within  the  tabernacle  were  comparatively  easy,  for 
which  an  age  of  twenty-five  years  was  deemed  sufiicient. 

The  opinions  of  those  writers  who  deem  that  the  book 
of  Numbers  had  a  mythical  character  are  in  contradic- 
tion with  passages  like  z,  26  sq.,  where  Hobab  is  re- 
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qoested  by  Moses  to  aid  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Such  passages  were  written  by  a  conscientious 
reporter,  whose  object  was  to  state  facts,  who  did  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  relation  of  miracles,  and 
who  does  not  conceal  the  natural  occurrences  which 
preceded  the  marvellous  events  in  ch.  xi  sq.  How  are 
our  opponents  able  to  reconcile  these  facts  ?  Here  again 
they  require  the  aid  of  a  new  hypothesis,  and  speak  of 
fragments  loosely  connected. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Numbers  proves  himself 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  "EgypL  The  produc- 
tions mentioned  in  ch.  xi,  5  are,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  investigations,  really  those  which  in  that  coun- 
try chiefly  served  for  food.  In  ch.  xiii  and  xxii  we  find  a 
notice  concerning  Zoan  (Tanis),  which  indicates  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  Egyptian  history,  as  well  in  the  author 
as  in  his  readers.  In  ch.  xvii,  2,  where  the  writing  of 
a  name  on  a  stick  is  mentioned,  we  find  an  allusion 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  customs  (comp.  Wilkinson, 
Masmert  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  i,  888). 

The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (xvi, 
17)  has  certainly  some  coloring  of  the  marvellous,  but 
it  nevertheless  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  poet  who  wrote  ch.  xvii,  6  sq.,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  priestly  dignity,  should  have  represented 
the  Levites  themselves  as  the  chief  authors  of  these 
criminal  proceedings.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
important,  because  the  descendants  of  Korah  (xxvi,  11) 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Le- 
vitical  families.  In  this  position  we  find  them  as  early 
as  the  times  of  David ;  so  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
anybody  should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  inventing 
crime  to  be  charged  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
illustrious  fomily. 

Many  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  found  in  ch.  xxi.  The 
whole  chapter,  indeed,  bears  a  characteriMtically  antique 
impress,  which  manifests  itself  in  all  those  ancient  po- 
ems that  are  here  communicated  only  in  fragments,  as 
required  for  the  illustration  of  the  narrative.  Even 
suchjcritical  sceptics  as  I>^  Wette  consider  these  poems 
to  be  relics  of  the  Mosaic  period.  But  they  are  so 
closely  connected  with  history  as  to  be  uninteUigible 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  they  refer. 
Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam  (ch.  xxii-xxiv) 
furnish  also  numerous  ^oofs  of  their  high  antiquity. 
These  confirmations  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  on 
account  of  the  many  marvellous  and  enigmatical  points 
of  the  narrative.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  geograph- 
ical statements,  which  are  uncommonly  accurate,  in  ch. 
xxii,  1,  86,  89 ;  xxiii,  14, 16,  27,  28 ;  see  Hengstenberg's 
Gtsch,  BiUam's  (Berlin,  1842),  p.  221  sq.    (See  above.) 

The  nations  particularly  mentioned  in  Balaam's 
prophecy — the  Amalekites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Kenites — belong  to  the  Mosaic  period.  In  ch.  xxiv, 
7,  it  is  stated  that  the  king  of  Israel  would  be  gpreater 
than  Agag;  and  it  can  be  proved  that  Agag  was  a 
standing  title  of  the  Amalekitish  princes,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  no  necessity  to  refer  this  declaration  to 
that  king  Agag  whom  Saul  vanquished.  The  Kenites, 
at  a  later  period,  disappeared  entirely  from  history.  A 
prophet  from  Mesopotamia  was  likely  to  make  particu- 
lar mention  of  Asshur  (xxiv,  22).  There  is  also  a  re- 
markable prediction  that  persons  sailing  from  the  coast 
of  Chittim  should  subdue  Asshur  and  Eber  (xxiv,  24). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  West  should  vanquish  the 
dwellers  in  the  East  The  writers  who  consider  the 
predictions  of  Balaam  to  have  been  written  after  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  bring  us  down  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  Grecian  age,  in  which  the  whole  passage 
could  have  been  inserted  only  under  the  supposition  of 
roost  arbitrary  dealings  with  history.  The  truth  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  here  asserts  its  power.  There  occur 
similar  accounts,  in  which  it  is  strikingly  evident  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  an  author  contempo- 
rary with  the  events :  for  instance,  ch.  xxxii,  in  which 
the  distribution  of  the  transjordanic  territory  is  re- 
corded; and  even  the  account,  which  has  so  frequently 


been  attacked,  concerning  the  Havoth-jair,  the  amaU 
towns,  or  rather  tent -villages  of  Jair  (xxxii.  41,  42; 
comp.  Judg.  X,  4 ;  Deut.  iii,  14),  is  fully  justified  on  a 
closer  examination. 

The  list  of  stations  in  ch.  xxxiii  is  an  important 
document,  which  could  not  have  originated  in  a  poeti- 
cal imagination.  This  list  contains  a  survey  of  the 
whole  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  mentions  individual 
places  only  in  case  the  Israelites  abode  there  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  is  not  the  production  of  a  diligent 
compiler,  but  rather  the  original  work  of  an  author  well 
versed  in  the  circumstances  of  that  period.  A  later  au- 
thor would  certainly  have  avoided  the  appearance  of 
some  contradictions,  such  as  that  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  30, 
81,  comp.  with  Dent,  x,  6.  This  contradiction  may  best 
be  removed  by  observing  that  the  book  of  Numbers 
speaks  of  the  expedition  of  the  Israelites  in  the  second 
year  of  their  wanderings,  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
of  their  expedition  in  the  fortieth  year.  The  list  of 
stations  contains  also  important  historical  notices;  those, 
for  instance,  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  4,  9, 14, 88.  These  no- 
tices demonstrate  the  accurate  historical  information  of 
the  author. 

The  great  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  narrative  of 
this  whole  book,  namely,  the  sojourn  of  the  IsraeLitea 
during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  is  not  opoi  to  any 
just  objection.  The  manner  in  which  the  narrate  states 
this  fact  we  have  mentioned  above.  A  view  so  strictly 
theocratical,  and  a  description  so  purely  objective,  are 
most  befitting  the  law-giver  himself.  Modem  criticism 
has  chiefly  taken  offence  at  the  statement  that  Jehovah 
had  announced  all  this  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  people.  This,  they  say,  is  inooroprehenrible. 
However,  the  fact  stands  firm  that  the  Israelites  really 
abode  forty  yean  in  the  wilderness.  This  fact  is  proveil 
in  the  Scriptures  by  many  other  testimonies.  Hence 
arises  the  question  how  this  protracted  abode  was  occa- 
sioned, and  what  induced  Moses  to  postpone  or  give  np 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  De  Wette  says  that  such  res- 
ignation, in  giving  up  a  plan  to  which  one  has  devoted 
the  full  half  of  a  life,  is  not  human.  Goethe  asserted 
that  by  such  a  representation  the  picture  of  Moses  is  en- 
tirely disfigured.  All  this  renders  the  problem  of  our 
opponents  the  more  difficult.  De  Wette  says,  *^  Who 
knows  what  happened  in  that  long  period  ?''  This  ques- 
tion would  amount  to  a  confession  of  our  entire  igno- 
rance concerning  the  real  turning-point  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  would  make  an  enormous  and  most  striking 
gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  incredible  that  no  tra- 
dition should  have  been  preserved  in  which  was  told 
to  posterity  what  was  here  most  important,  even  if  it 
should  have  been  much  disfigured.  It  is  incrediUe  that 
there  should  have  been  communicated  only  what  was 
comparatively  insignificant.  If  that  were  the  case,  th« 
traditions  of  Israel  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. Thus  the  history  of  Israel  itself  would  be 
something  incomprehensible.  Either  the  history  is  in- 
conceivable, or  the  astounding  fact  is,  indeed,  a  truth. 
The  resignation  of  Moses,  and  the  sojourn  of  the  people 
in  the  wilderness,  can  be  explained  wdy  by  assuming  an 
extraordinary  divine  intervention.  A  merely  natural 
interpretation  is  here  completely  futile.  The  proUem 
can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded from  the  command  of  God,  which  is  nnoon- 
ditionally  obeyed  by  his  servant,  and  to  which  even  the 
rebellious  people  must  bow,  because  they  have  amply 
experienced  that  without  God  they  can  do  nothings — 
Kitto. 

IV.  Coinmenfariei.— The  exegetical  helps  on  the 
tire  book  of  Numbers  alone  are  not  numerous, 
those  of  the  Church  fathers,  contained  in  their  works,  ^we 
specify  the  following :  Chyticus,  EnarraHona  (Titecnh. 
1572,  1680,  8vo);  AttersoU,  Commeniarie  (Lond.  1618, 
foL);  also  in  Dutch  (AmsL  1667,  foL);  Lcrinus,  Catm^ 
mentarii  (Lugd.  1622,  foL) ;  Patrick,  Commmtarj/  (LqkmI. 
1699,  4to) ;  Jaroslav,  n^lKa  (in  Mendelssohn's  Penta- 
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leaeh,  BeiL  1783, 8vo^  and  often  since) ;  Horriey,  Notes 
fin  BUk  Criticaf  ToL  i) ;  Gumming,  Readrngt  (Lond. 
195S,  8to).    See  Pemtatbuch. 

NUMBERS,  Sacked.  In  a  mystical  sense,  one  is 
Unity;  two,  represents  Unity  repeated;  three,  the  Ore* 
stor,  Trinity ;  four,  the  worid,  and  by  the  Second  Adam, 
paradise;  fiye,  the  synagogue;  six,  perfection  and  ere- 
adoD,  the  hour  when  Jesus  was  crucified;  seven,  rest, 
ts  in  Um  Sabbath,  love,  grace,  pardon,  composed  of 
thiee  and  four;  eight,  beatitude  and  resunectaon  (eight 
penona  were  saved  at  the  deluge);  nine,  angels;  ten, 
the  law  of  fear  or  salvation,  in  allusion  to  the  denarius 
given  to  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard ;  twelve,  apostles; 
fottiteen,  perfection;  three  hundred,  redemption;  fifty, 
beatitudie;  one  hundred,  virgins;  sixty,  widows;  and 
thirty,  wives^  according  to  St.  Jerome  on  Matt,  xiii,  8; 
888,  Jbsous  the  Saviour.  The  uneven  number  of  the 
collects  in  Mass,  three,  five,  or  seven,  was  symbolical  of 
the  Chnich,  desire  of  unity.    See  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar^ 

Nmne'iiins  (Sovfifiviog),  son  of  Antiochus,  was 
sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (1  Maoc.  xii, 
16)  and  Sparta  (xii,  17)  to  renew  the  friendly  connec- 
turns  between  these  nations  and  the  Jews,  B.G.  cir.  144. 
It  appears  that  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  at 
the  death  of  Jonathan  (xiv,  22,  23).  He  was  again  de- 
spatched to  Rome  by  Simon,  RC.  cir.  141  (xiv,  24X 
where  he  was  well  received,  and  obtained  letters  in  fa- 
vor of  his  countrymen,  addressed  to  the  various  Eastern 
powers  dependent  on  the  republic,  &G.  189  (xv,  16  sq.). 
—Smith.    See  Lucivs. 

Hnmenius  (Sovfifivtot)  of  Apamba,  in  Syria,  a 
Greek  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
century  A.D.,  was  one  of  the  fiist  philosophers  who  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Greek  schools  with  the  Oriental 
dodrines,  a  conciliation  previously  undertaken  by  Philo, 
and  later  by  Flotinus.    The  personal  history  of  Nume- 
nins  IB  unknown,  but  it  appears  that  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  and  we  often  find  him  quoted  with  Cronius 
by  the  NeopUttonic  philosophers  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  new  school.  Nothing  precise  is  known  as  to  the  opin- 
iona  of  Oronius;  those  of  Numenius  are  better  known. 
Nonierous  fragments  of  his  works,  quoted  by  Origen, 
Theo(V»ret,  and  Eusebius,  show  the  essential  features  of 
hid  philosophy.     He  professed  much  respect  for  the 
Oriental  religions  and  doctrines,  including  Judaism  and 
Christianity.     ''I  know,"  says  Origen,  'Hhat  the  Py- 
thagorean Numenius,  who  has  explained  Plato,  and 
who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
zaa,  quotes  in  many  places  of  his  works  passages  from 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  he  skilfully  discovers  the 
hidden  meaning.     He  has  done  this  in  his  work  enti- 
tled £poptf  in  his  book  upon  Numbers^  and  in  his  trea- 
tise upon  Space,    Much  more,  in  his  third  book  'Of 
the  Supreme  Good'  he  quotes  a  fragment  from  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  he  seeks  the  hidden  in- 
terpretation."    In  his  eclecticism,  more  fervent  than 
enli^tened,  Numenius  endeavored  to  bring  back  Plato, 
whom  he  calls  an  Attic  Moses,  to  Pythagoras,  and  Py- 
th^oras  himself  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  so  that 
the  Platonioo-Pythagorean  philosophy,  the  true  Greek 
philoaophy,  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  freed 
fram  the  interpolations  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  is 
identical  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brah- 
min, thte  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians.    He  sustained 
this  profXMdtion  in  a  treatise  entitled  Utpi  twv  n\a- 
rto»«c  ^'sroppifTuVj  and  in  Utpi  ttjc  riav  'AKadfifiaiKwv 
rpoc  nXarwva  iiaardantiQ,    Many  fragments  remain 
of  thia  fezeatise,  which  give  a  poor  idea  of  it.    An  eru- 
fitkio  without  criticism  is  found  in  it,  many  stories,  and 
no  diacaasums  at  all  truly  philosophic     His  treatise 
Hfpf   rAya^w  is  better.    He  endeavored  to  demon- 
in  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Stoics,  that  life  can 
iasoe  from  the  elements,  which  are  in  a  perpetual 
?tate  gT  change  and  transition,  nor  from  matter,  which  is 
^abJe,  inanimate,  and  which  is  not  in  itself  an  object 
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of  intelligence ;  on  the  contrary,  Ufe,  in  order  to  be  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  principle  of  death  which  is  in  matter, 
must  be  incorporeal  and  immutable,  eternally  present,  in- 
dependent of  time,  simple,  and  unable  to  experience  mod- 
ifications, either  by  its  own  will  or  by  the  will  of  other 
beings.  Life  is,  then,  a  spiritual  principle  (vov^)  iden- 
tical with  the  first  God,  who  exists  in  himself  and 
through  himself,  and  who  is  the  sovereign  good  {to 
dya^ov).  But  as  this  absolute  and  immutable  princi- 
ple cannot  be  active  and  creative,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
mit a  second  God  (6  htvrtpoq  ^coc«  o  fijfAiovpyiKug  ^(uc) 
proceeding  from  the  first,  who,  as  bond  and  author  of 
matter,  communicates  his  energy  to  the  intellectual  es- 
sences, and  infuses  his  spirit  through  all  creatures. 
This  second  God  contemplates  the  first  (jUTOvaia  tov 
irpiarov),  and  it  is  upon  the  ideas  that  he  sees  in  the 
sovereign  good  that  he  arranges  the  world.  The  first 
God  communicates  his  ideas  to  the  second,  without  de- 
priving himself  of  them,  the  same  as  we  ooromiintcate 
our  knowledge  {itrurriifjaii)  to  another  without  losing 
anything.  We  see  that  Numenius  attributes  to  his  sec- 
ond God  a  double  duty :  first,  to  contemplate  the  ideal; 
secondly,  to  arrange  the  world  upon  this  ideaL  This 
duality  of  functions  led  the  philosopher  to  double  his 
second  God,  and  he  thus  obtained  a  Trinity.  The  con- 
nections between  these  two  Gods,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  two  and  one^  are  not  clearly  established  in  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  to  us  of  Numenius.  As  for  his 
theories  upon  the  soul,  they  are  still  more  uncertain ; 
but  the  little  that  we  know  of  them  shows  that  in  his 
psychology,  as  in  his  metaphysics,  Numenius  confound- 
ed the  theories  of  Plato  with  the  Oriental  theories,  ac- 
corded very  little  place  to  scientific  investigation,  and 
delivered  himself  too  much  to  his  own  imagination. 
See  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Qpiyivris,  Vovfiijvioc ;  Porphyry, 
VUa  Plothn;  Eusebius,  Prteparatio  eeangelica ;  Origen, 
Adv,  CeUum;  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  alten  PhUos,  iv,  427, 
etc.:  Kingsley,  PhUos,  o/ Alexandria,  p.  94  sq.;  Simon, 
Hiet.  de  VEooU  d^AUxandrie;  Vacherot,  Hist,  de  VEcoU 
d'Alexmub'ief  Dieiiormaire  dee  Scienees  Philoeopkiqves ; 
Ueberweg,  But,  PhUot,  i,  284,  287  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Btog,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nmnerftld,  the  same  book  t»  the  Compotvt,  or 
Calendab  (q.  v.).  See  Walcott,  Sacred  Archceoloffy, 
p.  403. 

Numidious  of  Cabthaoe,  a  Christian  martyr  of 
the  early  Church,  flourished  at  the  African  city  after 
which  he  is  sumamed  near  the  middle  of  the  8d  century. 
For  his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  persecution  bishop 
Cyprian  made  him  a  presbyter.  It  is  related  of  Numid- 
icus  that,  after  having  inspired  many  with  courage  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  and  seen  his  own  wife  perish  at  the 
stake,  he  had  himself,  when  half  burned  and  covered 
under  a  heap  of  stones,  been  left  for  dead.  His  daugh- 
ter went  to  search  under  the  stones  for  the  body  of  her 
father,  in  order  to  bury  it.  Great  was  her  joy  at  finding 
him  still  giving  signs  of  life,  and  her  filial  assiduities 
finally  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  him.  We 
know  little  else  of  the  personal  history  of  Numidicus. 
He  died  near  the  close  of  the  century.  See  Neander, 
Ch,  Bist,  i,  188. 

NtmilBmatios  (Lat  nummus  and  mtmismoy  mon- 
ey), the  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals.  A 
coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight  stamped  by  • 
authority  of  government,  and  employed  as  a  circulating 
medium.  A  medal  is  a  piece  struck  to  commemorate 
an  event.  The  study  of  numismatics  has  an  important 
bearing  on  history.  Coins  have  been  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  names  of  forgotten  countries  and  cities, 
their  position,  their  chronology,  the  succession  of  their 
kings,  their  usages,  civil,  military,  and  religious,  and  the 
style  of  their  art.  On  their  respective  coins  we  can  look 
on  undoubtedly  accurate  representations  of  Mithridates, 
Julius  Cesar,  Augustus,  Nero,  Caracalla,  and  read  their 
character  and  features. 

The  metals  which  have  generally  been  used  for  coin* 
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Mgt  are  gold,  rilvcr,  ind  copper.  In  «Kh  cUm  i*  eom- 
priaed  tbs  alloy  Dccauoiully  uibstiuiled  fui  it,  m  dec- 
tram  (in  illo;  of  gold  ind  ulrer)  for  gold,  billon  fpr 
nlTd,  btoDW  Tot  coppST,  and  podn  (an  aUoy  nfter  than 
billoa)  for  ailver  and  copper.  The  •ids  uf  a  coin  which 
bean  the  most  important  device  oc  inMtiption  it  called 
the  oimrte,  the  odier  ude  tbe  mens.  The  wonli  or 
lettenoD  a  coin  are  called  ite  inacription ;  aoinaciipdon 
■armDDdiiig  the  border  ia  called  the  ItgemL  Wbeo  tbe 
lover  part  of  the  reveise  ia  diatinctly  leparaled  from 
the  main  device  it  ia  called  (he  exergnt  (Gr.  i£  ipyov, 
without  the  work),  and  often  bean  a  aecondary  inacrip- 
(ioD,  with  the  date  or  place  of  mintage.  The  Bold  ia 
the  apace  on  the  aurfaw  of  tbe  oaia  uoocoDpied  by  the 
principal  device  or  jnacriptian. 

Id  tbe  preaeot  article  we  iball  connder  only  the  typea 
of  coin  prevailing  in  ancient  timea. 

L  HtaAm  Couu.  —  1.  The  Ljditna  are  uppoeed  to 
have  been  the  fltat  people  who  used  coined  money, 
'  about  700  or  BOO  yeara  before  tbe  Christian  Bra ;  and 
tbeir  example  was  aoon  after  followed  by  tbe  different 
states  uf  Greeoe,  the  earliest  Greek  coins  be- 
ing those  of  '£gi[ia.     In  ita  early  Uages  the 
proceae  of  coining  consisteil  in  placing  a  lump 
of  metal  of  a  lixed  wn^ht,  and  approaching 
to  a  glubular  form,  aver  a  die,  on  which  wal 
engraved  the  religious  or  national  symbol  (o 
be  imprened.    A  wedge  or  punch  placed  at 
the  back  of  tbe  metal  waa  held  steadily  with 
one  band,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  tbe 
other,  till  tlie  metal  was  sufikiently  fixed  in 

impreasion  was  ■  guarantee  of  the  weight 
of  tbe  piece.    Frum  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
eas,  the  esrllnt  coins  bad  a  Inmpiab  appear- 
■noe,  and  on  their  reverae  was  a  tough,  ir- 
regular, boUow   square,  corresponding   to   a   similar 
square  on  tbe  punch,  devised  for  tbe  purpose  of  keep- 
ing tbe  coin  steady  when  scmck  by  the  coining  ham- 
mer.    Tbe  original  anna  of  Asia  Minor  were  of  gold, 
those  of  Greece  ef  silver.     Tbe  earliat  coins  bear  em- 
blems of  a  sacred  character,  often  embodying  some  legend 
regarding  the  foundatiMi  of  the  state,  aa  the  pAocii  or  seal 
on  the  coins  of  the  Pbodans,  wlucb  alludes  to  tbe  shoal  I 
of  sesls  said  to  have  fullcited  tbe  fleet  during  the  emi- ' 
gration  of  the  people.    Fig.  1  represents  a  very  early 
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marfcatde  mtitt  (rf  t»<alled  "encased"  coins  ttntk  in 
Magna  Gnada,  of  which  the  revene  ia  an  exact  repeti- 
tion in  concave  of  the  relief  of  tbe  obverse.  These  omna 
are  thin,  flat,  sharp  in  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 

2.  The  inacriptiona  on  tbe  eariiest  Gre^  coina  ccmaiBt 
of  a  lingle  letter,  tbe  initial  of  tbe  dty  nbere  they  were 
struck.  The  remaining  letters,  or  a  poitica  of  them, 
were  afterwards  added,  the  name,  when  in  fait,  being 
in  tbe  genitive  case.  Monogrami  someciines  occur  in 
addition  to  tba  name,  or  part  oaine,  of  the  [dace.  The 
first  coin  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  is  the  tetradiachm 
(or  piece  of  four  drachms)  of  Alexander  I.  of  Maoedon. 

Among  the  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  tbe  moet  eele- 
braled  is  the  stater  Daricui  or  Dane,  named  from  Da- 
rius Hystaqiis.  It  had  for  ^rmbot  an  archer  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  seems  to  have  been  owned  for  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Ana  by  their  Fenian  conquerors.  In 
tbe  reigu  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  coinage  of  Greece 
bad  attained  its  full  development,  having  a  perfect  re- 
verse. One  of  tbe  earlint  specimens  of  tbe  complete 
coin  ia  a  beautiful  medal  struck  at  Syracuse  (Sg.  8), 


double  stater  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  of  which  tbe  type  is 
tbe  lion's  head,  derived  from  Penis  and  Assyria,  and  as-  ' 
sociated  with  the  worsbip  of  Cj-bele,  a  nymbol  which  is 
continued  in  tbe  later  coinage  of  Miletus.  Types  of  this 
kind  were  succeeded  by  portraiCa  of  protecting  deities. 
The  earliest  coins  of  Athens  have  tbe  owl,  as  type  of 
the  goddess  Athene ;  at  a  later  period  die  head  of  the 
goddess  herself  takes  its  plice,  the  owt  afurwards  re- 
appearing on  the  reverse.  Tbe  panch-majk,  at  Hrst  a 
rudely  roughed  square,  soon  assumed  tbe  more  sightly 
•  form  of  deep,  wedge-like  indenl^  which  in  later  speci- 
mens become  more  regnlar,  till  they  form  themselves 
a  tolerably  symmetrical 
sqoaie.  In  tbe  next  stage  the 
'  denla  became  sbaQower,  and 
insist  of  four  squares  forming 
le  large  one.  Tbe  sarround- 
I  ing  of  the  punch-mark  vilb  a 
'  ind  bearing  a  name,  and  the 
luoduction  of  a  head  in  ita 
■ntre,  as  in  the  annexed  fig- 
re  (Hg.  2),  gradually  led  to  the 
perfect  revene.    There  is  a  te- 
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with  the  head  of  Proeeipine  ai  . 
and  for  reverse  a  victor  in  tbe  Olympic  gimea  in  a  char- 
iot receiving  a  wreath  from  Tjctoiy— a  type  whidi  ia 
also  found  on  the  reverse  of  tbe  scaten  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  known  aa  Philipa,  and  largely  imitated  by 
other  stales.  Coins  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  arc  abun- 
dant, many  having  been  struck  after  hbtconqnesta  in  the 
Greek  towns  of  Asia.  A  roee  distingoiebee  those  atmck 
at  Rbodea,  a  bee  thoae  struck  at  Ephesus,  etc;  tbeac 
are  all  types  generally  accompanying  the  Bgnre  of  Zens 
on  the  reverse;  on  the  obveiae  is  the  head  oTUercalea, 
which  has  sometimes  been  snpposed  to  be  that  of  Alex- 
ander himself.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that 
the  conquemi's  immediate  succenon  were  the  Ihat  who 
placed  their  portrait  on  the  eoiiu,  and  that  under  ■  shal- 
Inw  pretence  of  deification — Lyaimachna  aa  a  desceodBnt 
of  Bacchus,  and  Beleucus  of  Apollo,  clothed  in  the  attri- 
butes of  these  deities.  Two  ntoet  beautifol  and  inapor- 
tant  series  of  Greek  coins  are  thoae  of  the  Seleucids,  in 
Asia,  of  silver,  and  of  the  Lagidn  or  Ptdosiea,  in  Egypt, 
nfgold. 

S.  Roman  coins  belong  to  tbi«e  different  series,  known 
as  the  Republican,  the  Family,  and  tbe  Imperial. 

a.  Tbe  eo-called  Republican,  the  earliest  onnige,  be- 
gan at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  and  subristed 
till  RC  SO.  Its  standard  rnetal  was  copper,  or  rather  (B( 
or  bronze,  sn  alloy  of  copper.  The  standanl  unit  waa 
the  pnundweighl,  divided  into  twelve  onncea.  The  «. 
or  □>,  or  pound  of  bronie,  is  said  to  have  recdved  a 
state  impress  as  early  aa  the  reign  of  Serrias  Tnlliua, 
RC.  678.  This  gigantic  ^ece  was  oblong  like  a  bridk. 
and  stamped  with  the  representation  of  an  ox  or  sheep, 
whence  the  word  pecania,  from  ptaa,  cattle.  Thei  toU 
pound  of  Ihe  as  was  gradually  reduced,  alwava  retaining 
tbe  twelve  (nominally)  uncial  subdivisi(as,ttll  its  actual 
weight  came  to  be  no  more  than  a  qnatter  of  an  oodcc. 
About  the  time  when  the  as  bad  diminished  to  nine 
ounces,  the  square  form  was  exchanged  for  the  circttlar. 
This  large  copper  coin,  called  tbe  ai^mM,  was  tut  Mmek 
with  the  punch,  hot  cast,  and  exhibited  on  the  obvene 
the  Janus  Irifrons,  and  on  the  reverK  the  prow  of «  ship. 
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iRtli  tba  mmtenl  L  OftlnfHKtiomof  tbgii,thawx- 
uu,  or  nxCh  fait,  geaenUj  bean  the  bead  of  Utraaj, 
'    '  '  '   »(%.«),  that  of  Minerva; 


s  Um  d 
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d  of  Roma  (or  MiDeTTa)^ 
have  baeo  coined  dll  the  weight  of  the  ae  had  dimin- 
iibed  (o  lour  oudcea.  The  Boman  ancial  coinaffS  tx- 
tauted  to  tba  otber  ttaCa  of  Italy,  where  a  TarieCv  of 
types  Tere  inlrodaced,  indoding  mytholugieal  head) 
■lul  aninaala.  la  the  rdgn  of  AIlgIl«tu^  the  a>  was  vii^ 
luall;  aopeneded  by  the  anteitiiu,  called  hy  nuraisma- 
liMa  the  flnt  briHiie,  about  tbe  liieorui  Engllih  penny, 
wbicb  waa  at  Snt  of  the  value  of  H,  afterwarda  of  i 
aMcB.  The  seateitiiu  derived  its  value  fmm  the  lilver 
dcnariu^  of  which  U  waa  the  fourth.  The  half  of  [he 
aeateniua  was  the  dnpondiua  (known  at  the  lecond 
bronze),  and  the  half  of  the  dupondiui  waa  called  the 

to  Dumiamatista  as  tbe  third  broiue. 

Silver  waa  flnt  coined  at  Rome  about  B.C  281,  the 
■aodard  being  faunded  on  the  Greek  drachma,  then 
equivalent  in  valae  to  ten  asset;  the  new  coin  waa  there- 
(Me  called  a  denarius,  or  piece  of  tm  mma.  The  eariieat 
slier  ootiied  at  Room  baa  on  the  obvene  the  bead  of 
Bama  (diOMag  from  Hioerra  by  having  wiaga  at- 
tached to  the  helmet) ;  on  the  reverse  ■■  a  quadriga  or 
taga,  or  the  Dioecari.  AmiHig  various  other  tvpf«  which 
occur  u  On  ■ilvec  of  the  Italian  towns  eubji^t  to  Rome 
areihehorse't  head  and  galloping  horse,  both  very  beau- 
tifaL    Daring  the  social  war  (he  revolted  state*  coined 

to  i^ttinguish  it  as  Italian  and  not  Roman  money. 

The  eailieat  gold  coins  seem  to  have  been  issued  ^k 
B.C.90,aud  consated  of  the  aempulum,  equivalent  to 
am«Rii,  and  the  double  and  treble  scmpulum.  Thi 
pieces  bear  the  head  of  Man  an  tbe  obverse,  and  on  t 

■enptioa  "  Roma"  oo  the  exergue.    The  la^e  early  re- 
pabiican  coins  were  cast,  ixit  stmck. 

i.  Tbe  Family  Cinna  begin  about  B.a  170, 
B.C  80  ihey  entirely  sopenede  the  coins  flrst  deacribed. 
Tfanae  ftmii—  who  successively  held  offices  connected 
with  the  public  mint  acquired  the  right  Srst  to  inscribe 
tbeir  nasea  on  tbe  money,  afterwards  -  '  ' 
bola  of  eresla  in  their  own  family  history.  These  types 
gTaduallysuperseded  the  natural  ona;  the  portiail  of  i 
DT  Mlowed;  and  then  the  portnut  of  a  living  di 

ins,  which  had 
andard,  A 
M  of  the  em- 

peron  iiom  Auguilni  to  Galltenus.  While  it  waa  tht 
pririlrge  of  the  emperora  to  coin  gold  and  silver,  coppei 
conld  only  be  coined  rx  Ngso/uscimtubQ,  which  from  the 
tioie  of  Angninu  waa  expttaaed  on  the  coins  bi-  th 
tMsSXX,0(EX8.C  The  obveme  of  the  imperial 
bean  the  portraits  of  tbe  sueoeaave  emperors,  sametimes 
of  tbe  Bn|Har  other  members  of  the  imperial  family ; 
end  tbe  levesMiaprennta  some  event,  military  or  KKial, 
(rfcbv  BBperor^  reign,  Boraetimea  all^priied.  The  em- 
peror'a  oaaia  and  title  are  inscribed  on  the  obverse,  and 
■onseCinsa  partly  anatiuned  on  tbe  reverse;  the  inscrip- 
taoai  oo  the  rarena  geoeislly  reUlea  to  tbe  subject  delin- 
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eated ;  and  towards  the  dose  of  tbe  8d  century  the  ex- 
ergue of  the  Tevenk  ii  occupied  hy  the  name  ofthe  t4)wn 
rheie  the  coin  is  strucli.  The  coins  of  Angustns  and 
liose  of  Livia,  Antooia,  and  Agriptnna  tbe  elder  have 
I  uch  artistic  merit.  The  workmanship  of  Nero's  aestsr- 
ii  is  very  beautiful.  The  coins  of  Tcapasian  and  Titus 
conquest  of  Jtidna.  The  Colosseum 
a  sestertius  of  Vespauan.  The  coins  of  Tra- 
iled for  their  architectural  types.     Hadrian's 

Doine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  two  FaustinB  are 
aeculed,  as  are  also  tbose  of  Cnm[nodas,of  whom 
irkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain,   There  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  design  aller  the  time 
Commodua,  and  base  silver  comes  CKtensivdy  into  use 
in  the  reign  of  Cancalla.    Gallienus  introduced  theprac- 
;e  of  coining  money  of  copper  washed  with  silver. 
The  colonial  and  provincial  money  of  this  period  was 

the  provinces  which  had  been  formed  out  ofthe  Greek 
the  obverse  bean  the  emperor's  hesd,  and  the 
generally  the  chief  temple  of  the  gods  in  tba 
city  of  coinage ;  the  insRiptions  are  in  Greek.  In  the 
imperial  coins  of  Alexandria  appear  such  characleristic 
devices  as  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Iris,  and.Catio- 
pus,  the  sphinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotui,  and  the  wheat- 
ear.  Colonisl  coins  were  at  Brst  disUnguished  by  a 
team  of  oxen,  alterwards  by  baimers,  the  Dumber  of 
which  indicated  the  number  ofk^ons  from  which  the 
colony  had  been  drawn. 

After  tbe  time  of  Gallienus  the  colonisl  money  and 
the  Greek  imperial  money,  except  that  of  Alexandria, 
ceased,  and  much  of  the  Roman  coinage  was  executed 
in  the  provincea,  the  name  of  tbe  town  of  issue  sppear- 
ing  on  the  exergue,  Diocletian  introduced  a  new  piece 
of  money,  called  tbe  ./Wm,  which  became  the  chief  coin 
(^  the  tower  empire.  The  Rrst  bronze  disappeared 
after  Gallienus,  and  the  second  disappears  after  Diocle> 
lian,  the  third  bronze  diminishing  to  ^th  of  an  ounce. 
With  the  entabiisbment  of  Christianity  under  Constaur 
tine  a  few  Christian  typea  are  introduced.  The  third 
bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Laharum  (q.  v.),  with 
the  munogrsm  HIS.  Large  medallions,  called  eanlor- 
niati,  encircled  with  a  deep  groove,  belong  to  this  pe- 
riod, and  seem  to  have  been  prizes  for  distribution  at 
the  public  gsmes.  Pagan  types  recur  on  the  coins  of 
Julian ;  and  oiler  his  time  the  third  bronze  disappears. 

The  moniy  ofthe  Byzantine  empire  forma  a  link  be- 
tween the  subject  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem  coins. 
The  portisit  of  the  emperor  on  the  obverse  is  ttint  the 
10th  century  supported  by  some  protecting  saint.  The 
reverse  has  at  Srst  such  types  as  Victory  with  a  croea, 
afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin ; 
in  some  instances,  the  Virgin  supporting  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  Latin  is  gradually  superseded  by  Gieek 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  tioM 
of  Alexius  L     The  chief  gold  piece  waa  the  solidus  or 


<g  funed  i 


well  as  the 


lit}',  and  drculated  largely  in 

iaat  of  Europe Chambers. 

II.  Jtreith  Comagt, — The  oldest  extant  Jewish  coins 
held  by  the  best  authorities  to  belong  to  the  period 
be  Aimonsan  princea.  About  the  year  B.C.  1S9  An- 
:huB  VIl  (Sidetes),  the  son  of  Demetrius  I,  granted 
Simon  Msccabsus,  "  the  priest  and  prince  of  the 
«B,"  the  right  of  coining  money.     This  was  to  be 


afthi 
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counliy" — '^  Kiu  iriTpf^  voi  rtnijrai  KOfifia  iitov  tf6- 
pivpa  rp  x^p4  "*'"  ('  Mmt.  itv.  2-9).  Of  thii  privi- 
lege SimaD  availed  hinuelT,  and  Che  Bhekel  and  half- 
■hek«t  appeired  ia  ulver,  and  Kveral  fiacea  in  ci^per. 
The  ilielid  pruenU  on  tbe  obverae  Lhe  legend  "Shekel 
of  lanel ;"  ■  cup  or  chalice,  above  which  ■{qtean  l»  have 
been  the  dale  of  the  year  of  Siman'a  gDVetnoient  in 
which  it  was  acruck.  Hevene, "  JeniHleni  the  Holj-;" 
a  triple  lily  or  hyadnth.  It  in  genecallr  believed  Chat 
the  devices  od  this  coin  are  intended  in  tepreeent  the 
pot  that  held  manna  and  Aaroa'a  rod  that  budded.  Of 
the  first  there  could  only  be  a  traditional  reeaUeclioD ; 


and  though  Aaron^s  rod  ii  said  to  have  produced  almond.- 
hloMOini,  and  the  flower  on  the  reverae  of  the  shekel  re- 
■emUes  rather  the  hyacinth  than  the  almoml-blosiioiii, 
yet  regard  being  had  to  Jewiah  feelinga,  and  the  proba.- 
bili^  that  the  dies  were  engraved  by  (ireek  anista,  it 
will  HCm  safer  to  accept  the  common  l>eUef  on  the  sub- 
ject than  any  other.  The  half-ahekel  membles  the 
Bhekel,  and  they  occur  with  the  dates  of  the  flist,  second, 
Lhini,  and  foLuth  year  of  Simon. 

The  copper  pieces  bear  a  dilTerent  stamp.  A  coin  bas 
been  found  in  copper  uf  the  tvpe  of  the  silver  ahekel, 
,h  year  of  Si 


e  that  tl 


ras  either  I 
unlerfeit 


hai  not  been  found.  The  half-ibekel  bean 
e  the  legend,  "  In  the  fourth  year  —  one 
iichea  of  thickly  leaved  branches,  betweeo 


anlfabekel 


rSlmi 


I  UaccabiEna. 


wUcb  ia  a  citron.  Reveree,"Thp  Redemption  of  Sionj" 
a  palm-tree  between  two  baskets  nf  dates  and  other  fniifs. 
The  quarter  presents  an  ubverue  similar  to  that  of  the 
half,  but  without  the  citron,  and  has  a  eorre^mnding 
diBtonce  in  the  legend.    Uereise,  the  same  legend  as 


Copper  Slith'part-sheke]  of  Simon  Haccabmi. 
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a  totally  lUfi^nt  type.  Obvem, "  The  Redemption  of 
Sion ;"  a  cup  like  that  on  the  silver  shekel.  Keverse, 
"  In  tbe  fourth  year ;'  a  bundle  of  bnacheis  between 
two  citrons.  The  palm-tree  on  these  coins  is  well 
chosen  aa  an  emblem  of  the  country.  In  subsequent 
times  the  captive  Judna  was  represented  aa  uiting 
under  a  palm-tiee;  and  the  palm-branch  appears  on 
many  of  the  coins  struck  by  tbe  JewiA  princes.  Tbe 
palm-branch,  the  myrtle,  the  willow,  and  the  ciirun 
composed  tbe  token  which  every  lanelite  vaa  com- 
manded to  bear  in  his  hand  at  the  feast  of  labemades. 
Thia  was  called  the  "fa/ot"  — a  word  which  amply 
means  a  palm-branch,  and  this  ia  represented  on  [he 
copper  coins  before  described.  While  the  lulab  was 
twme  in  the  right  band,  the  citron  or  elArog  waa  car- 
ried in  the  left.  Thia,  loo,  appears  on  the  cmns  of  Simon 
Haccotaeus;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  coinage  of  this 
great  man  becomes  highly  symbolical,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  national  feeling  which  he  had  ao 
powerfully  excited.  On  the  murder  of  Simon  in  (he 
year  B.C.  1S&,  his  son  John,  who  assumed  tbe  nanw  of 
H}-rcanus,  succeeded  In  tbe  dignity  of  high-priest,  and 
ruled  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Of  this  prince  we  have 
a  great  number  of  coins;  but  they  are  only  of  copper, 
and  present  a  totally  different  type  from  tboae  of  his 
illustrious  fatber.  Obverse,  in  five  lines,  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  of  laurel  or  ohve,  "John,  High-Priest,  and  (be 
Confederation  of  the  Jews."  Reverse,  two  cornucopia, 
between  which  is  a  poppy-head,  a  pomegnnate,  or  per- 

tbe  Greek  letter  A, 

which  is  supposed  to      ...  „  ,      ,  -  .      „ 

indicate  an  alliance  Copper  Coin  o(  John  Hjresuue, 
between  John  and  Antiochai  SideEes  or  Alexander  Salts, 
The  type  of  the  comuoopia  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
may  on  these  coins  be  intended  to  indicate  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  country. 

Thenext  coins  sretbose  of  JudaaArisIaba1na.«hieti 
offer  the  same  type  as 
those  of  John  Hyrca- 
nus.  Thejdonotbcar 

the  title  of  king,  al-  ^g^Sj  LiS-tf  Jf  O  f 
though  Judas  ia  said  V3uW?rC/  ^Vn^^ 
by  Josephoa  to  have 

""ro,'l).'"H!^/pi^  '^PP*'  *^'''  Yui!''*"  *'^'''>»- 
only  one  year,  and  bis 

coins  are  extremely  rare.  They  have  been  ermiwoosly 
aacribed  to  Judas  Maccahaeua. 

To  Judas  Arialob  ul  us  succeeded  bis  brother  Alexander 
Jannieus,  B.a  105.  He  ia  called  in  the  Talmud  Jmrwri, 
and  oti  his  colos  Jonathau  or  Jehonathan.  His  coins, 
peculiar  historical  interns. 


They 


n  the 


ondly,  those  wholly 
Hebrew.    The  bilin- 
gual coins  present — 
obverse,  "The  King   ( 
Jehonathan;"  a  h  " 

opened  flower:  re-  Copper  Coin  ofAleiander  Jan  aan  a. 
verse, an  anchor  with 

two  cniss-treea,  within  an  inner  cirtte;  BASIAEQS 
AAESANAPOrC'oftbeKingAleiander'),  Anothcv 
has — abverse,apalm-brancbi  rererse,aflow(r.  AiwHhrc 
the  Hebrew  inscription  "Jonathan  the  King,"  writtoi  in 
the  intermediate  spaces  of  a  star  with  eight  rays.  See 
Ai.EXANt>EB  Jakksits.  The  anchor  was  borrowed 
from  the  coins  of  the  SelencidiB.  The  star  ia  auppoaeil 
by  some  to  allude  to  the  prophecy  of  llataam,  "  There 
■hall  come  a  star  out  of  Jaoob,"  and  (o  indicate  that  iba 
king  imagined  himself  to  be  actnmpliahiag  that  prnplk* 


mransMATics  t. 

tcy.  Others,  hov- 
ever,  reg»nj  this  fig- 
ure n  thM  of  the 
■pokHofawheeL  It 
seeiDB  thAt  Alexui'- 
der'«  coinsge  g«ve 
grOHt  offaace  b>  the 

of  iu  Grrek  chmc- 
Un  and  heathen  typn.  The}'  were,  moieover,  jeal- 
ouB  of  hi*  increuiDg  power,  and  con>ider«4l  (hat  they 
had  many  cauMS  to  diilike  hia  gorernment.  The; 
auaoked  him  while  he  wu  ofllciBling  ai  high-prieat, 
beat  him  with  their  lulabi,  and  pelud  him  with  their 
edtrogK.  Thia  outbreak  com  the  livu  of  tix  thoiuand 
of  the  inaorgenla.  A  civil  war  eniued,  in  which  fif^ 
ihoaaand  of  the  Jew*  were  alain.  Towiida  the  cloae  of 
hi>  reign  he  appeara  Co  have  been  on  better  tenns  with 
his  sobjecta,  and  abandiDned  the  coinage  which  had  ao 
greatly  ineemed  them.  Hia  aecoDd  coinage,  therefore, 
eutatitutea  the  sacerdotal  for  the  nyal  title*,  and  le- 
lams  to  the  He 


Laier  C(rfD  onileMBdM  Jan-    mtion  of  the  Jews,' 
five  linei,  and  withii 
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Ptieat  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Jews."  Another, 
which  Bcems  to  be  a  balf-ahekel,  bean  the  fltvek  name 
and  title  within  a  wreath.    Beverve, "  Mattathiaa,  High- 

Prieat;"  a  ungle  cornucopia,  oil  each  side  a  leaf.  Anoth- 
er, the  obverse  of  which  [s  obliterated,  bears  a  single 
cornucopia,  with  the  name  and  title  in  Greek  hi  two 
nnight  lines.  Thia  is  probably  a  quarter  of  a  copper 
shekeL  From  tboe  coins  it  is  manirest  that  the  name 
Antigoniu  is  the  (ireek  equivaJeal  of  Msttathiaa. 

In  the  year  RC.  ST  Herod  1,  sumamed  the  Great, 
after  the  execnijon  of  Antigonus,  ascended  the  throne. 
C<HuideriBg  the  pcaition  and  reeourcea  he  allained,  there 
could  BCareely  fail  to  be  coins  with  hia  image  and  super- 
scription. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  since  the 
I  silver  coinage  of  Simon  Maccabaens,  no  inoe  haa  ap- 
peared in  that  metaL  The  Romans  prohibited,  in  alt 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  the  coinage  or  gold, 
and  peimittcd  that  of  silver  only  to  a  few  imporlani 
cities,  among  which  Jeninlem  was  not  included.  The 
money,  therefore,  of  Herod  and  his  bmily  ia  all  of  cop- 
'  per.  Tbe  coins  of  Hend  the  Great  do  not  exhibit  hia 
'  head.  Tbe  moat  common  represents  on  the  obveiae 
{ what  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  call  a  helmet  with 
cheek-pieces ;  above  it,  on  each  side,  a  paloi-branch ; 
in  the  centra  between  them  is  sometimes  a  star.  Be- 
veiae,  a  tripod,  BAZIAEQZ  HPOHOT;  on  one  side  of 
tbe  tripod  the  year  of  the  reign,  on  the  other  a  mono- 
gram. See  Hbrod  thb  Grkat.  Another  givea  tbe 
legend  round  tbe  helmet,  and  the  Macedonian  shield 
on  tbe  reverse.  Another  presents  the  name  and  titles 
with  the  date  and  monogram  in  the 


On  the  cleath  irf  Alexander  Jannnna,  his  queen.  Alex- 
ia authority.  By  the  help  of  the 
"'  ■  e»  she  reigned 
Dine  yean— RC.  78 
to  6»,'  We  have  one 
win  which  —  ringo- 
tarly  enough,  since 
she  seems  to  have 
Copper  Cuin  nf  the  qsun  Alex. 


andra. 


e  Phari 


iie  Copper  Coin  ct  Heroil  the  Qreat 


— bean  her  name  in  Greek  characteis,  gives  her  the 

title  of  qnecn,  and  recur*  to  the  heathen  type  of  the   1,""^  ',', 

tial  of  vaXrovc, 


The 


ia,  the  vase,  and  pall 
branch. 
Of  Herod  Archelaoa,  B.C 


lably  the 
iiBASIAISc'Aleiandi       "      "  '  " 

the  Queen");  reverse,  a  sUr  with  Mght  ray*;  eon 
Inns  of  an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  which  De  Ssulcv  i "    ,  .  . 

-J .  __  , .  „     1  .T.i    ,,r  _    ,  J     1     Othere,  again,  beat  the 

cunsidets  raav  have  been  a  rovsi  titie  {fmnuJud.  pL  ^^      .u   j  Vi   -*— . 

iv,  Ha.  13).  'To  her  succeoled  her  son  Hyrcanu*  II.    " 

of  whom  we  have  no  coins.  Then  for  a  short  period 
AnMabnlua  II  and  Alexander  II,  tbe  brotben  of  Hyi^ 
caiHui,  feigned.  The  latter  atmck  coins  of  the  same 
type  aa  the  Greek  ones  ofhi*  father,  bearing  the  anchor, 
tbe  star,  and  the  vase,  and  giving  tbe  name  in  Greek 
only  with  the  myal  title.  From  the  year  B.C  47  to  40 
Hyrcanus  was  restored,  bnt  we  have  no  eoina  extant 
which  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

The  last  coins  of  the  AsmonBan  dynasty  are  those  of 

t^"*!!?"  ^^  *"  T^-  K?'^/^"'?!.T  '^  ~"  "l  CO'"  "'  H™*  A"""'""- 

Anstobulua  II :  and  1^  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  and 

tbe  aoppon  of  Antony  bo  drove  Herod  out  of  Jemaa-   bearing  hia  name  in  Greek,  and  evidently  to  be  asugneil 

to  him,  as  they  express  the  title  of 

ethnarch.    Tbey  are  various  in  type, 

displaying  the  anchor,  the  helmet,  the 

galley  with  five  oara,  the  prow  of  a 

ship,  the  caduceug,  and  the  bunch  of 

grapes,  from  which  hangs  a  leaf.  They 

aresllofsmallfflze. 

Herod  Antipas  succeeded  "in 


ConMT  HalCabekela  of  Aotlgnnns  (or  Hattatbit 

JeiD,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jndsa.  Hia  coins  are 
eDttpeT  sbekds  and  half-shekels.  Tbe  Aral  present  a 
Hebrew  inaciiption  on  the  reverse,  and  a  Greek  on  the 
abrene— BAXIABOX  ANTIPONOr,  written  round  a 
wRStb :  reveoe,  two  coisncopis, "  Uattatbias  the  High- 


d  his  reign  terminated  in  A.D. 
,j_  89.     He  is  distinguished  by  the  dtle 

tetrarch.  His  coins  exhibit — ohver»c, 
a  palm-branch,  with  his  name  and  title;  reverse,  a 
wreath  encircling  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built 
on  the  Lake  of  (iennesareth,  and  called  after  the  reign- 
ing empemr  "Tiberias."    Othen  gire  on  the  reverie 
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Copper  Coin  of  Herod  AnUpw. 

Berad  Philip  II  vu  [be  wm  <^  Herod  (be  Oraat  md 
□eopatn.  He  lelgned  over  Aanmtii,  Bauma,  uid 
Tncbouitu,  with  eome  perti  ibouC  Jamnia,  from  B.C.  i 
to  A.D.  81.  We  luTB  e  few  coins  of  this  prince ;  more 
of  Philip  I.  Thej  ezbibit  the  be«d  of  Tiberiui  on  tbe 
obvarae,  and  on  tbe  raverae  e  telrutjle  temple  witb 
the  name  and  title  of  Philip  m  Celrarcb.  The  temple 
repteeenled  ia  that  which  Herod  the  Gnat  had  built 
near  Panlum,  and  dedicated  to  Oear,     See  Pkiup. 

Beiod  Agrippa  1,  called  in  tbe  Acta  Herod  the  king, 
and  on  hia  coina  Agrippi  the  Great,  reigned  ftom 
AJ>.  87  lu  A.D.  41.  or  hia  coinage  ve  have  many 
types.  One  of  theae  only  ia  Jewiah.  It  beara — ob- 
yecse,  BA£IAEQ£  ArPIHA ;  the  name  u  ipclled  with 
one  n,  and  tbe  legend  ■anooade  an  tunbrella  Tiinged  at 
the  edge :  reveTse,  three  ears  o(  com  apiinging  frinn  one 
etalk;  iutbeAeldthedata  A.£.,vear6.  Tbereareuv- 
eral  eoina  of  Agrippa  I  not  bearing  Jewiah  tfpet,  tome 
of  which  call  bitn  "  the  Great,"  and  otbeia  dnignate 
him  ea  Philo-C«aar  or  Fhiln-CUndius.    Some 
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Coin  of  Herod  Agrlppa 
bear  the  name  andtitlea  ofAgrippa  outbe  reTeiae,with 
thofle  of  die  reining  emperor  lurrounding  bia  portrait 
OBtheobverae.  Of  thisfJaaa  we  have  piecee  of  Caligula 
and  Claudiua,  and  on  a  coin  of  the  latter  the  Jewish  king 
ia  repreaented  aa  maiSdug  at  an  altar  to  one  or  more 
heathen  deitiea,  Mr.  Uaddea  (Jemith  Coinage,  p.  110), 
wbo  seenu  to  doubt  tbe  attribution  of  tbo  coin  to 
Agrippa  I,  aoppoeea  tbe  temple  to  be  that  of  the  god 
"  1  of  Herod  Agrippa,  both 


id  the  at 


Herod  King  of  CbiOcia.— A  few  amal 
name  of  Herod  tbe  King  written  roui 
eopia,  have  been  attributed  («  thia  prince  hj  Cavedoni 
and  Ltvj  (JBd,  Mihatn,  p.  SS). 

Agrippa  II.~The  king  Agrippa  of  the  Acta,  from  A.D. 
46  t«  A.D.  100.  We  have  one  ctnn  with  a  portrait  of 
Agrippa  II,  and  the  title  of  king ;  it  beara  on  the  re- 
verie an  anchor,  Thia  ia  aiaigned  by  Ur.  Madden  to 
the  year  68;  and  he  adda  (Jeaith  Coinagt,  p.  118), 
"  the  right  nf  I     ■" 


at  which  tbe.vwei 


Copper  C(dn  Of  Agrippa  11. 

with  the  Bymbolicol  head  of  the 

gtruck,  or  with  that  of  the  reigning  emperor."  Thua 
Agrippa  II  appean  on  the  levenee  of  Nero,  Teapaaian, 
Titna,  and  Domitian;  and  one  coin  cDrroboratee  the 
information  of  Joeephoa  (Aal,  xn,  9,  4),  that  Agrippa 
changed  the  name  of  Cnaarea  Philippi  to  Nerontaa,  in 
honor  of  Xero,  from  whom  he  had  received  contiderable 

tereating.  It  ia  a  email  copper  piece,  bearing  its  name 
XfXtais  written  round  a  dot  on  the  obverae,  and  on  the 
reverae  an  anchor  with  the  dale  FT.  B.K.  ;eai  26  (Ca- 


Coin  of  Berod  Agrippa  □,  with  h( 
vedoni,  iXfora,  i,  58).  It  aeema  i»obable,  aa  thia  date 
Goneapimda  witb  AJ>.  78— at  which  Ume  the  Temple 
was  a  heap  of  ruina — that  thia  piece  of  money  may  have 
aerved  for  the  ofl^tinga  which  the  Jewa  wen  awnpeHed 
to  bring  every  Sabba^-day  to  the  qrnagogBB  during  the 
reign  of  Agrippa.  Some  of  the  reveracs  of  Oomitian 
which  bear  tlie  name  of  Agrippa  give  tbe  pal 
galley,  and  the  double  cornucopia.  Thcae  pi 
nate  the  coinage  of  the  Idumaaan  dyuaty. 

The  next  coma  are  those  Unick  by  tbe  Roman  pioeU' 
ralon ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  Komana  carefully 
abstained  from  introdocing  into  the  cconage  inleoded 
(or  Judik  any  aymbols  which  might  be  oRendve  to  tbe 
people.  Those  atrvck  during  the  reign  of  Angoatoa  are 
of  two  c]aasee_tbe  flrat,  from  the  expulaiau  ofAichelana, 
A.D.  6  to  AJ>.  14,  exhibit  an  ear  of  com  on  the  obverse, 
with  the  name  KA1£AP02 :  and  on  the  tevene  a  palm- 
tree  with  the  date  of  tbe  year.  Subsequent  ccdns  appear 
of  another  type  —  obverae,  a  oomucoiaa,  KAIZAPOX; 
revenie,  an  altar,  £BBA£TOT  (of  Auguatua>  These 
are  all  of  small  size. 

It  shekel, 


UnderTiberiui  some  colna  occur  with  the  na 
is  mother — obverse,  the  name  in  a  wreath : 
earorooTn,ora  triple  lily  like  that  on  the  anc 
with  thedateoftheyear.  Afterwards  others 
with  the  empvor'a  own  name  round  a  double  i 
reverse,  the  word  KAI£AP.  in  ■  wreath.  C 
a  vaae,  a  vine-leaf,  a  palm-branch ;  and  so 
aicred  vessel  which  Tiberiua  himself  hai 
the  Temple.  But  the  most  inlereeting  of  t] 
are  those  struck  by  Pontius  PUatc   They  bear 


Copper  Coin  slmck  by  Pontina  Pttatc 
verse  tbe  liwua,  with  the  name  of  Tiberius  Caaar  written 
found  it,  and  on  the  reverse  the  date  in  a  wreath.  Thia 
heathen  symbol,  auggested,  as  Hr.Hadden  thinks  likely 
{JacM  Coinagt,  p.  14B),  by  the  strong  psasioa  which 
Tiberiua  ia  known  lo  have  entertained  for  augnrs  and 
itrologeis,  comes  with  a  peculiar  afqiropriateneaa  be- 
fore onr  eyes  on  the  ooinige  of  a  piocurslor  by  wbooi 
our  Lord  was  given  over  ic  ' 


CUudiuB  bea 
two  palm-branches  crossed ;  roveise, 
Agrippina.     Othera  with  a  palm-u 


the  obretse 
isme  of  Julia 
I  tbe  revene 
of  Nero  and 

Britannicus  Cnsar.  These  coins  were  struck  by  the 
procurator  Claudius  Felix,  aa  are  those  also  which  bear 
me  of  Nero  in  a  wreath  ;  the  obvErse  exhibititig 
i-branch,  with  the  name  Cesar  and  tl 
the  year  6,  namely,  fron 


Coin  of  Pellx. 


Felix  oontintied  procurator  till  A.D.  6i,  iibea  he  waa  t«> 
called  j  and,  aS  we  learn  from  the  AcU,  Ponaos  PeaSB* 
succeeded  him.  Next  same  Albmus,  in  AJ>.  62,  aod  &- 
Daily  GcMiua  Fkmia,  in  A.D.  6&    TadCoa  (_Bitt.  y,  lo) 


NUMISMATICS  2! 

Rata  that  thk  muk>  tyranoy  droTe  tbc  Jews  into  open 

levolL   OfthcsElutthiM  procmahinwehaTeiiaeoiiu. 

The  revolt  ooouiooed  bf  ttw  intoknble  oppnaaum 

*"  '    I  time  tu  indcpendeiil 


DIM  the  bigh-priiM,  nfond  to  offer 
wellare  of  the  Bonun  ampite, 
girrisDn,  and  mnuned  fat  BDme  tjina  muter  of  JemM- 
Itm.  Tliu  wn  ia  A.D.  66.  Eleaur  (truck  aili-er 
bdrinit  on  tbe  obvene  a  vue,  with  the  ironia  round  it 
"Elnur  the  High-Pii«Ht ;"  to  the  right  of  the  vtte  a 
pabn-bmtch ;  reverae,a  duater  ofgiapee,  "FintVear  of 
Ibe  Bedemptiod"  of  laraeL  Others  of  oupper,  bear  the 
legeud  "  The  liber^  of  Zion,"  and  the  dale  "  Year  Two." 


AoMber.witli  dmilai  obreiae,  baan  on  the  leveiae  the 
name  "^moo"  in  a  wreath.  Thia  latter,  of  which  oul; 
one  ipcdmen  eiiila,  ii  coiuidecEd  a  forgery,  but  an 
imiution  of  a  geaaiiie  coin.    If  ao,  it  would  inluDate 
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ftomlheipringofSUouD;  *ad  whan  tbe  pricMaaniTed 
with  it  at  the  water-gate,  they  blew  the  trumpet. 
Another  with  obvenK,  aduatsrofgrapea;  "Smon  ;"  re- 
veiae,  a  palm-branch,  "  Second  Year  of  the  Delirerance 


Colo  of  BImoD,  Sou  of  Oloraa. 
of  laraeL"  Another  has  on  the  obverse  "  Snion,"  in  ft 
wreath ;  leverae,  a  tbree^tringed  Ijre  instead  of  the 
pitcher.  Some  with  thii  tjipe  of  the  Ijre  have  no  date. 
Copper  coins  of  the  aune  period  appear  bearing  the 
name  of  Simon  ;  obverae,  "  Simon,"  the  name  divided 
by  a  paJm-tree;  reverse,  "The  Delivemnce  of  Jeru- 
salem ;"  a  vine-leaf.  Another  with  a  cluater  of  grapes 
iDstead  of  Che  vine-leaf.  Another  with  the  date  of  the 
second  year.  Another  with  ■'JeruBalem"  instead  of 
Simon.  Another  similar,  with  date  of  the  second  year. 
Simon  Che  son  at  Gamaliel  is  believed  to  bare  struck 
coins;  and  those  are  attributed  to  him  which  bear  the 
ir  priiKe,  used  in  the  Utei  ag«  of 


Sporioaa  Coin  of  BIhi 
that  Elraiar  aikd  Simon,  durir 
that  they  were  acting  in  ooncet 
coina  beoing  both  their  names,  f 
AAd  ia  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  Elea- 
lar :  obvene,  "  Jerusalem,"  a  tecrattyle 
temple ;  reverse,  "  Rist  Tear  of  the  Ro- 

"  '  reel  i'  the  iaiai,  to  the  left  of  it  the  ttSrvg. 
lel  oecaa  ot  the  leeond  year.    There  are 


Idrce  Copper  Ooln  ot  Sfanoo,  Son  ot  OanuUivL 

the  Jewish  polity  to  signify  prince  or  (oeaident  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  One  is  of  a  large  size,  and  probably  stnick 
on  a  Urge  hnus  Roman  coin.  It  bears  the  legend 
"  Simon  Prince  of  Israel,''  in  a  wreath  clasped  with  a 
gem ;  and  revene,  a  vase  with  two  handles ;  "  First 
Year  of  Che  Redemption  of  IsraeL".  Other  coins  are  of 
the  usual  size— the  half-copper  shekel :  "  Simon  Prince 
of  Iinel,''  written  on  tbe  two  sides  of  a  palm-tree ;  re- 
veree,  vine-leaf ;  "  First  Year  -of  the  Redemption  of 
IsraeL"  A  similar  coin  haa  Che  date  of  the  second 
year.  To  the  same  prince  must  be  attributed  coins 
with  tbe  same  legend*,  but  bearing  on  the  obveiae  a 
paltD-brsnch  within  a  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse  a  lyre 
with  three,  five,  or  six  strings. 

Coins  occurslsD  in  copper  without  any  name  t  obvetw, 
a  vase  with  two  handles;  "The  Year  Two;"  reverse,  a 


Ooln  of  Eleaaar  (with  the  name  backward). 
Prieat,"  written  retrograde ;  reverse,  a  cluster  of  grapes, 
with  tbe  Iq^d'First  Year  of  the  Redemption  uf  Israel" 
(Sent  Numimatiqve,  1860,  pL  iii,  3,  4). 

SuDDd  the  son  ofGioras  also  struck  coin*  of  a  similar 
cfaavacter  with  those  of  Eleazar:  obverse,  "Simon" 
wichia  kwrealh;  reverse,  "The  Deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem I*"  A  pitcher  and  palm-branch.  Dr.  Levy  conudeis 
that  tlw  pitcher  on  these  ouna  ia  not  intended  to  be  a 
rEpeticion  of  that  on  tbe  ahekelt  of  Simon  Maccabsuia, 

seventh  day  at  the  feaat  of  tabemaclea  was  held  with 
gnM.  pomp.    A  golden  pitcher  waa  filled  with  water 


Small  Oopper  Coin  of  Simt 


•r  GamatleL 


vine-leaf;  "  The  Deliverance  of  Zion."  Another  with 
the  "Year  Three."  Theae  are  thooght  to  have  been 
atmck  by  the  authority  of  Che  Sanhedrim. 

Another  cmn  of  the  period  of  thia  first  revolt,  bearing 
the  vine-leaf  and  the  palm-tree,  may  possiblv  belong 
to  Ananns  or  John  of  Qischala;  but  thia  is  a  macter  of 
conjecture.  Thia  revolt  terminated  in  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  tbe  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

Tbe  coins  struck  by  Ytspaaiau  and  Titus  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  though  not  Jewish 
coins,  still  merit  some  notice  here.  Thoyareofall  metals 
and  uze%  and  many  ar«  of  very  beautiful  workmanship. 
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They  exhibit  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  the  emperor, 
with  his  titles,  and  usually  the  date  of  his  tribunitian 
power.  On  the  reverse  is  the  ligure  of  the  captive 
Judna,  generally  sitting  on  the  ground  under  a  palm- 
tree,  and  in  one  instance  the  hands  bound  behind  the 
back.  On  the  gold  and  silver  the  l^^nd,  where  there 
is  one,  of  the  reverse,  is  simply  ^Sludiea,"  or  ^'Judsea 
devicta ;"  on  the  brass,  **  Judxea  capla,"  "  Judsea  devicta," 
and  **  Judtea  navalis."  This  coin  refers  to  some  victo- 
ries gained  over  a  body  of  Jews  who  had  built  a  few 
small  vessels  and  committed  piracies  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  PhcBnlcia,  and  Egypt.  On  the  brass  coins  which 
commemorate  the  conquest  the  captive  sometimes  ap- 
pears guarded  by  a  Roman  soldier;  sometimes  a  captive 
Jew  stands  on  one  side  of  the  palm-tree,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  the  female  figure  seated  on  the 
ground  on  the  other.  A  coin  of  this  kind  was  also 
struck  by  Domitian.    See  Money. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Flavian 
family  the  Jews  were  treated  with  great  severity;  and 
among  the  many  acts  of  leniency  which  characterized 
the  accession  of  Nerva,  one  was  that  he  abolished  the 
Jeirish  tribute,  and  struck  a  coin  with  the  remarkable 
legend  "  Fisci  Judaic!  calumnia  sublata,"  the  words  writ- 
ten round  a  palm. 

But  the  Jews  continued  their  rebellions,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  a  war  broke  out  under  the  leadership 
of  the  celebrated  Simon  Baicochab  (the  son  of  a  star). 
Of  this  leader  we  have,  it  appears,  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting series  of  coins,  and  they  are  the  last  ever  struck 
by  the  Jews  as  an  independent  people.  Till  recently 
many  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  been  attributed  to  Simon 
the  son  of  Gioras,  whose  money  has  already  been  noticed ; 
but  the  fact  that  many  are  struck  on  Roman  denarii  of 
Trajan  affords  f  proof  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  they  be- 
long to  the  later  chief.  They  display  the  same  types 
as  the  coins  of  the  earlier  revolt.  Obverse,  ^  Simon," 
within  a  wreath.  Reverse,  the  pitcher  and  palm- 
branch;  **The  Deliverance  of  Jenisalem"  struck  on  a 
denarius  of  Vespasian,  the  legend  of  which  is  partly 
legible.  Others  of  the  same  type  exhibit  traces  of 
the  legends  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Trajan.  Another 
t}'pe  —  "Simon,"  round  a  cluster  of  g^pesj  reverse, 


Iltilf-ehekel  of  Simon  fiarcochab. 

'^The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,"  round  a  three-stringed 
lyre.  Another  type  —  "Simon,"  as  before;  reverse, 
"  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,"  round  two  trumpets. 
Another  type  —  "Simon,"  within  a  wreath;  reverse, 
"  Second  Year  of  the  Deliverance  of  Jenisalem,"  a  palm- 
branch.  Another  has — obverse,  the  cluster;  reverse, 
the  palm-branch.  These  all  seem  to  have  been  re- 
struck  upon  Roman  denarii.  A  remarkable  and  very 
interesting  coin  appears  also  to  belong  to  Simon  Bar- 
cochab.  It  is  a  shekel,  and  may  be  thus  described: 
Obverse, "  Simon,"  on  the  sides  of  a  tetrastyle  temple — 
above,  a  star ;  reverse,  *'  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem," 
the  lulab  and  etkrog.  Another  has  the  date  of  the  sec- 
ond vear.     These  coins  have  been  attributed  to  Simon 


Shekel  of  Simon  Barcochab. 


the  son  of  Gioras ;  but  they  bear  traces  of  being  Btmek 
on  coins  of  Vespasian,  and  the  presence  of  the  star  above 
the  temple  seems  to  point  them  out  as  beltrnging  to  Bar- 
cochab. There  is  also  a  copper  com  struck  on  a  piece 
of  Trajan,  and  idendfiable  in  like  manner:  obverse, 
"  Simon,"  on  either  side  of  a  palm-tree ;  reverse,  "  The 
Deliverance  of  Jerusalem ;"  a  vine-leaf. — Fairbaim. 

III.  Christian  Coinage, — That  with  which  we  are 
specially  concerned  is  the  numismatics  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  asra,  or  prior  to  mediieval  times.  Strictly 
this  ought  to  beg^n  with  Constantine  the  Great,  be- 
cause from  his  time  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion was  recognised  on  the  coins  of  the  empire;  bnt 
there  are  some  anterior  circumstances  which  acienttfi- 
cally  prepared  the  way  for  this  feature. 

1.  Christian  Numismatict  before  Constantine^ — ^Thiee 
signs  of  Christianity  have  been  noted  by  numiamatists 
on  the  medals  prior  to  the  period  in  question :  namely, 
the  monograph  of  Christ,  the  representation  of  the  del- 
uge, and  the  formula  "tin  pace,"  We  will  briefly  reca- 
pitulate three  leading  facts  relating  to  each  in  this  con- 
nection. 

a,  A  medallion  with  the  effigy  of  Trajan -Decins, 
struck  at  Moenia,  in  Lydia,  presents  this  very  cnrioos 
peculiarity,  that  at  the  top  of  the  reverse,  which  repre- 
sents Bacchus  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  panthers,  the  let- 
ters X  and  P  of  the  Greek  word  AFX,  which  made  part 
of  the  legend,  are  found  combined  in  such  a  manner  as 
exactly  to  form  the  monogram  of  Christ,  ^. 

h.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  certain  medals  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Phrygia,  of  the  effigy  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  and 
of  Macrerius  and  Philip  his  father,  which  bear  on  the 
reverse  a  double  scene,  usually  referred  to  the  deluge. 
On  these  medals  we  discover,  first  in  the  ark,  and  after- 
wards out  of  it,  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  those  of  Deucalion  and  P^- 
rha ;  but  the  two  birds  in  the  same  connection,  and  espe- 
cially the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  are  foreign  to  the 
story  of  the  son  of  Prometheus.  It  still  remains  a  diffi- 
culty to  explain  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  traditioa 
with  the  heathen  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the 
early  Church  (Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Num,  iii,  187).  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  is  probably  to  be 
explained  as  a  symbol  of  salvation  by  the  Gospel  ^  ark 
of  safety."    See  Noah*8  Ark. 


Early  Chrisiiuu  Device. 

c.  Finally,  there  remains  a  bronze  denarius  of  the 
empress  Salonina,  wife  of  Gallienus,  on  the  revene  of 
which  is  read  the  altogether  unusual  legend,  "A  ugststa 
in  pacej^  encircling  the  empress,  seated,  on  the  lefi^  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  branch  of  olive,  and  a  sceptre  in 
the  other.  Hence  the  presumption  has  arisen  that  Sa- 
lonina was  a  Christian. 

2.  Christian  Numismatics  of  Constantine  the  Grwit. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  coins  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  conclusions,  namely,  that  while  his  ad- 
versaries and  competitors  survived,  this  empercw  toler- 
ated on  his  medals  the  images  of  the  pagan  dcitiea. 
which,  in  fact,  often  occur;  but  that  from  the  time  that, 
by  the  defeat  of  licinius  in  828,  he  became  master  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  excluded  them  altogether,  aabsti- 
tuting  the  commemorative  types  of  his  own  militaty 
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nploitii  ud  drll  eatcrprun,  uid  probmblf  almdy 
toar  ChriuUn  ■ymbols;  and  [tuC  when  he  at  length 
founded  ■  Dew  niecnipolii  of  the  empire,  he  freel*  pUoed 
Dinn  bia  oniiu,  and  on  tboee  at  hii  *«■  the  Oauis 
eiitacr  the  nwaogrmm  of  Chruc  or  otber  sigD<  appropri- 
lie  lo  the  true  religion.  See  Cavedoni,  RiixnAt  mr- 
daglie  iS  Comtlaltiiio  (UodeDi,  1866) ;  FeaBidtml,  Ettai 
nrr  In  ifidaSla  dt  Cowtoflfn  (Puu,  1866) ;  Girucci, 
Stmitmalica  Coiuta«Hmtma  (Rome,  1868).  Thia  lait 
■aetnt  Ihua  dani6e«  the  coira  of  Ihii  period : 

a.  A  certain  Dumber  crfthe»  bear  the  Icgepd  "Vtrlyt 
atreitat^  and  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  although  but 
little  observed  hitherto,  ii  that  three  of  theae  piece*  be- 


long tt 


We 


niitled  to  beliere 


that  the  cuina  comprisng  thig 
(■«i  the  yeaiB  821  and  S23. 

i.  To  an  age  but  little  later  belong  ■  wriei  of  very 
inlsHling  pieces  with  the  images  of  CoDBIantine,  the 
(ubcr,  and  Crispna  and  CunitanliDe  the  younger,  bear- 
JBg  on  the  rerene  aereral  ugin  of  Christiauity,  and  tbe 
Itgend  "  Vidoria  lata  prvtc  perp,"     Se*enl  cofdes 


Coin  of  tbe  Emperor  ConilaBtlne.  (Qbreme :  boat  of 
lie  empemr, wilb  tbe  luKrlpllon  "Imp.  CSiutonHnui 
Awl  ;'  behoflled  head,  r>n  the  helmet  two  mimngnima 
ot  Chrlit,  aeparated  bj  a  band  which  fupiHine  the 
plnme.  ReTerre;  the  legend  ai  above,  wuh  winged 
flfaresandaableldO 

■truck  at  Siads  or  Aries  have  in  place  of  the  monogram 
two  Stan  compoed  of  the  letters  I  and  X,  i.  e.  Jesus 

c.  The  l^cnd  "  GloTia  nrrrdlai"  is  read  on  a  great 
nuntlKT  of  pieces  ofConstantine  the  younger,  of  the  Con- 
naniii  bis  suns,  and  of  Dalmatiua  hie  nephew,  with  va- 
ribue  Christian  n-mbuls,  of  tbe  general  type  below. 


Liter  Coin  of  CaniuDline.  (Obienw  luuU' 
two  heinkcted  ■oldlerr,  ench  holding  a  epear  and  ftir- 
nldwd  with  a  shield ;  beiweea  them  ibe  CoUBtaDllulan 
Jaborun.) 

A  There  are  some  pieces  with  tbe  l^end  of  CimMtaii- 
rmoplr,  ot  else  of  Some  or  the  Roman  people,  which 
have  been  sHgned  to  Constantine  or  hia  aonL 

f;  Finally,  we  hare  some  medals  of  cotuftrationj  on 
vfaich  the  title  "  dttof"  is  given  to  Constantine.  Eckhel 
was  Dot  Bwani  of  this  epithet  being  attributed  to  Con- 

3.  \itwtirmalict  of  lie  Succrttori  of  CorutoMint  domi 
lo  Jmlitm  lit  ApoilaU.— Tbe  most  important  of  the 
changes  that  appear  in  these  coins,  and  one  thst  aeeniB 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  very  year  that  fnllowed  tbe 
death  of  Conitantine,  is  the  introduction  of  tbe  symbols 
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of  eternity,  tbe  a  and  m,  gradually  amplified,  and  with 
various  legends  and  devicca,  aa  In  the  preceding  and 
following  example. 


P.P.A^.'*  Reverse:  ISKSud  " 
Vemnlo  holding  the  IsAonna  ■ 
Victory  crowning  him.) 


Largs  BronnjCninotMsiinenlinK.  (Obverse:  hast  of  Ibe 
emneroT  to  Lbe  right,  with  Inscription  "  D.  ,V.  Majnentiva 
F.f.Ana."  Reversa:  the  monogrsm  nf  I'bri-tnecnpy- 
lngtbe  wholefleid,  and  In  ll>bsalt}pe,wltb  tbsitKend 
■•Saiut  DD.NX.  A<ie.  st  Cat.') 

4.  ChraticBi  ffumiimalia  q/ln-  Jidim  tlie  Apotlate 
Ui  AaffUttutut  (or  tbe  end  of  the  empire  of  the  West). — 
Some  antiquarians  attribute  to  Julian  a  bronze  medal- 
lion containing  a  Agure  of  theCbrintian  monogram;  but 
if  the  piece  l>e  genuine  it  must  belong  lo  the  very  first 
portion  of  his  reign.  All  bis  other  coins,  and  they  ate 
very  numerous,  either  bear  no  religiouB  symbol,  Dr  elae 
tbe  figure  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities,  as  Apollo,  Jupi- 
ter, Nil  us,  the  Genius  of  Antiocfa,  Anubii,  et 


L,  the  ii 
Chtistianily  i-esumed  on  the  public  ci 


of  Juli 


Valentinisn  I,  Vslens,  Pmcopius,  Gratian,  and  Talen- 
tiiiian  II  introduced  little  modlHes^on  into  thesigne  of 
Christianity  on  their  coins.  Tbe  most  commnn  type  is 
tbe  ever-present  labaram  in  the  hand  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  simple  letter  X  in  place  of  the  full  monogram 
of  Chriat.    The  following  are  notable  example* : 


P.Avg."  Reverse:' OgnreofVi^orTsltliiig,  and  holdinf 
in  her  right  tiand  a  cross  and  a  globe ;  iecend, "  BittUur- 


lo  the  rlijbi,  'hiildlO(:  n  apesi 


to  ine  nijnt,  niiiaiO(:  n  ipesr;  inscnpiioi],  •■  v.  .v  wo- 
Komu  P.  F.  Ava.-'  Rerene:  the  emperor  In  mllitBry 
dress  on  a  rhip  of  which  Tlclorj  holds  the  helm:  on 
Due  aide  s  cnif  s,  on  the  other  a  crown  i  legend,  "aloria 
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Undtt  TlwodowB  I,  JoHly  eiUad  the  Great,  iud  irha 
had  the  dutiogaubed  honor  of  definiulf  uiablubing 
the  ChriMiui  Cdch  throughout  the  emjuie,  Tew  new 
typM  or  coinaite  ue  found. 


Coin  of  FlaeelllK,  win  of  Ttaoodoaliu  1.    ((Mvene:  dU- 

dunsd  bout  nt  ibe  ampreo  k>  lbs  right,  wlih  the  In- 
Krlvlloa"^.Kfl«U(ri  Jt^."  Hevena:  Vlclor3f»e«tcd, 
wtltlng  on  B  >bleld  the  d^  ol  Chilai,  wlUl  Uw  legend 

The  madeli  of  the  ivnnt  Miximu*,  those  of  hi*  eon 
VictOT,  »iid  likewise  thoK  of  Eugeniu*,  i  luurpet  like 
them,  have  tbe  marks  of  Cbnitianity  more  nuv,  and 
thoK  that  occur  are  of  the  common  type. 

HoDoriiu  and  Anadiua,  on  diriding  the  empire  of 
their  father,  adopted  tbe  eame  tjp«a  of  mooey ;  it  even 
appean  tbat  for  ■  certain  time  the  Mme  coins  eerred  for 
both  portions  of  the  empire.  A  Dotabte  innovation  ie 
due  to  Chew  two  princes,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the 
monogram  of  Cfariit  on  the  acepue.    The  uaoal  legend 


"Vic 


Awjff. 


Two  empresses  lx>re  the  name  of  Endoxia — one  the 
wife  of  Areadiua,  the  other  of  Theodoutts  11.    The 

common  inscription  is  "jEt,  Eudoxia.'  A  gold  piece 
bearing  the  legend  "Salu*  Oritalit,  FrUdiiu  OccUat- 
tit,"  is  beliered  to  belong  to  the  former. 

Under  Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Tbeodoeiua,  and  auo- 
ceasirely  wife  of  Alaulpbas  and  Constantjus,  we  may 
note  bichert«  unusual  symbols  of  Cbiistianity.  The 
following  is  an  example : 


Cola  of  Placidia.  lubverse:  dlndemed  Unat  oftbeemi 
to  therigbi:  lDSCrlpiiuD,"J!Lf1acidta.4w."  Ren 
Vlciorr  boldjDg  a  tall  cross  nnuoDnted  dt  a  itai 
gend, ''  Koto  ntiltiL") 


younger  the  cross  appears  on  almost  all  tbe  [riecea  in 
various  podcions,  and  completely  nplacea  the  two  fimna 
of  the  monogram  of  Chnst.    The  latter  prince,  who 


across,  with  iDSCrlpilon  " LMnta  KudaeUi  P.  F.  Ah 

Reverse:  dgan  of  Ihe  emprese  wltb  a  crowu  of  pei 
■Dd  tilber  deili»>,  hiiJdlDg  a  cmea  In  one  band  aud  i 
sceptre  in  tba  other;  Itgtai,  " Salta nIpiMtcm.") 


The  brief  occupancy  of  the  throne  by  Petronins  Hax- 
imui  and  Avitus  has  left  no  (laca  on  tiamiamaiica. 

In  tbe  East,  under  Marcion  and  Leo,  we  see  repro- 
duced the  familiar  types  of  the  preceding  reigns.  At 
Home  Majorianus  is  frequently  represented  with  tbe 
monogram  of  Cbtist  on  hia  shield,  or  on  a  fibula  upon  bis 
left  arm,  and  on  the  reveree  a  subdued  dragon. 


i  NUMISMATICS 

Anlliemins  and  Leo  geoenUy  hare  a  nuntm  and 
(i^a,  with  a  long  ooas  like  a  spesi  and  a  globe ;  some- 
times both  emperon  diademed  and  in  military  dress, 
clasping  hands,  with  a  tablet  between  their  heada  am- 


haps  has  been  i 

in  the  legend  "  Saiia  mimir  surroundiog  the  eroaa  on 

goM  piece  of  Olybriu. 

Ko  InnoraUnn  in  the  types  of  Christian  noins  ooa 
during  the  following 
reigns  of  Zeno,  Glyoerus, 
Julius  Nepoa,  or  Boma 
lus  AugustuluB,  witl 
whom  tbe  empire  of  the  > 
WestexpiTWl.    Theusual 

type  of  bis  money  is  a  Colu  of  Auguaiulus. 

croea  in  a  crown  of  lanreL 

6.  Fnm  tie  Fall  o/lie  Wttlern  Ea^in  lo  lit  £itd  <if 
tie  Sixli  Co/Hiy.— Under  Anastauus  I  the  «aily  Ro- 
man L}-pe  disappears  almoat  completely  tnxa  the  coinage 
to  give  place  to  tbe  Byzantine  character,  which  it  pre- 
serves, ^though  with  many  modidcatians,  down  lo  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  Numianutic  art  fell  there- 
after, especially  that  in  copper,  into  a  great  decadence, 
and  after  Honorins  into  complete  barbarism.  Anasu- 
tiut  ordered  tbst  his  pieces  of  copper  should  express 
their  value  in  Greek  or  Roman  numerals. 


CopperfUlfi  of  Justin  I,  with  them 


Ingram  of  Christ  Of 


tbe  breast  of  lb 

The  coins  of  the  Gothic  kings  who  occupied  Italy 
from  47fl  to  ita,  and  those  of  the  Tandals  who  reigned 
in  Africa  from  4S8  to  (>34,  take  their  place  in  tbe  Byzan- 
ttne  series,  unce  tbey  generally  bear  the  efGgy  of  Ibe 
contemporary  emperors  of  the  £ast,  Anastasius,  Jostia 
I,  or  Justinian  1.  They  often  bare  the  cnm  on  the  re- 
verse side.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Che  antonomoos 
medals  of  Ravenna  and  Carthage  of  tbe  same  period. 

The  coins  of  Justin  II  do  not  differ  from  those  of  tbe 
three  preceding  reigns,  at  least  when  that  prince  is  tbe 
■ale  figure  on  tbem.  Occasionally,  however,  he  ia  rep- 
resented with  his  wife  Sophia,  and  the  l^^end  "  Vita,' 

The  revene  of  some  coins  of  Tiberius  ConsUnline 
pments  for  Ihe  Arst  time  those  elevated  croeses,  ca  on  ■ 
globe,  of  which  tbe  type  becomee  very  frequent  a  Utile 
later,  especially  after  tbe  lime  of  Heradioa, 

We  thus  arrive  at  tbe  yeju  683,  which  ia  near  the 
dose  of  tbe  period  we  are  corwdeiing.  Indeed,  up  to 
the  lime  of  Phoeas,  who  begins  the  tevHith  ccntory 
(603),  Christian  numismatic  present  no  new  featum 
In  the  course  of  this  century,  that  is  to  say,  after  Herac- 
lius  up  tn  Justinian  II,  the  l^end  "Daa  a^ata  Bo- 
manu"  appear^  with  the  cnies  very  vaiionsly  formed. 
Under  tbe  latter  prince,  too,  Dstantine  money  b^^an  to 
bear  tbe  Constantinian  motto  in  Greek,  Jv  roiiry  vita, 
which  appean  afmh  under  KictyhoiUB  I  in  tbe  hybrid 

6.  Cotoo^  <iftie  latt  Ptriod  qftie  Bftanlim  Empire. 
—In  the  eighth  century  the  ByiantirK  money  aasumea 
still  more  decided  markaof  debased  ChriaUanity,  by  ad- 
mitting, in  place  of  pious  legends,  tbe  imsgea  of  jesos 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  angels,  and  tbe  saiuta.  We 
are  passing  the  borders  of  antiquity  in  eeder  bo  give  a 
Ltka  of  the  Eastern  «D- 


le  followi 


pose.— Martigny,  CHcL  dei  A  Mijuilsa,  pL  45S  aq. 


Gold  Cobi  at  Jnilliiiui  n  (A.O.  TOO),  beartog  on  th«  ra- 
i*ne  Uw  boM  otOt  Stvluor,  irllb  the  cruu^blnd  the 
tad,  tb<  book!  of  the  Oocpcli  In  the  hud,  uid  tbe  legsnd 
"M.  IBS  m  nvnoBttem." 


Cain  ofLeoTT,  "the  Wlw"  (A.D.  ESC).  b«rtn)[  oi 

"B  iDKJibed  od  one  >lde  ofttwT 
'  '»lsKeiid'*jriirla.>' 


li  tbe  letmm  HE  In 


IV.  Lileralmre. — In  addition  to  the  worfci  abore  no- 
ted, tad  tboae  cited  under  Cois  and  Honey,  see  Bayer, 
De  mw  HebntaSamar.  (Vnlen.  1781 ;  with  rapplem. 
Vmikui,  1790) ;  Hardonin,  De  MUHnu  Herodiiau  (Pit. 
IGSe) ;  Walah,  Noti-x  of  Comt  tUattraivig  CkrittiaMly 
(LouL  1827)  ;  Ziebicb,  Dt  wrsu  inUiqitU  tacrit  (Viteb. 
ITU);  KiBg,EarfyCkruliiaMiiiiiunuaia(hoaA,ie73}; 
De  fouler,  Namitmalijut  tk  la  Terre  Saialt  (Pti.  1874) ; 
Knigbt,  A'uMsu  eeleri  in  Muteo  Britaanico  (Lond. 
1830) ;  Hidden,  Jtmih  Comage  (ibid.  1864) ;  Eckhel, 
Doetriaa  Siatontm  Fetenini  (Fienna,  1795-1826) ;  Miou- 
Del,  Dtttriptiem  da  mdatiUt  antiqiiu  Grea  tt  Ro- 
mama  (Pu'.  1806-1839) i  Henin,  NtoKumatiqru  Ait- 
tiame  (ibid.  1830);  Gnmt,  A  lit  NumumaiiJi  (Leipa. 
18*2,  1853):  Prime,  Coin,  Mrdala,  and  Stall  (N.  Y. 
1861) ;  Vaitluit,  ^amitmaia  Ivijxratorum  Romaxomm 
(Par.  1674) ;  Ackerman,  Sumitmalk  JUuttraHimt  of  the 
.V.  T.  (Lond.  1846);  Caredoni,  Numitmalica  Biblica 
(1860-1856;  Cnnii.  in  German,  with  additions  by 
WertlbotC  18&&,  1866);  lerj.  Jiiilucie  MAaen  (Bi«a- 
ku,  106S);  Humphre7^  TAe  Com  CoUedor't  Manual 
(Laid.  1869). 

Han  (Hetk  tit  Its  [once  tfSn,  -,13, 1  Chron.  vEi,  S7, 
A.  Y.  "  Xon^J,  kanttff  bnncieM  or  deacfndanU;  in  the 
SyiMc  tad  Cbaldee,  a  ftk,  because  oI  iu  proliScneaa ; 
Sept.  HavTi  v.  t.  Ka0i).  Na/3i),  an  Iiraelite  of  tbe  tribe 
of  Epfaraim  (B.C  at.  1680) ;  (atber  of  Jrahna,  the  great 
leader  of  lanel,  who  ia  tunally  called  Joshoa  Bin-Nan 
C.=S~a,  not  —a),  Otumtf  Km,  e.  g.  Kumb.  si,  28 ; 
zir,  S.  Of  the  life  of  Nan  no  acconnt  ii  giren.  Some 
ttflbeeadyEnglishTeinon*  write  the  name  Ar[ius,artei 
ibe  SefiC  Novq,  which  GcHniui  (Jha.  ii,  864)  thinks 
■1  amir  of  tianseription  for  Naun  Nniv;  bat  Ewald 
{Itr.  GeteA,  ii,  326)  think*  to  be  taken  fiom  an 
paindng  in  the  Hebrew  (11^3,  nof^),  or  perbapa  it  ia  an 
-TiiiMiwi  of  the  final  K.    See  JosHOA. 


ITim  (lAIJn,iH 


■  of  the  uw  itf  th 


I ;  Gieek,  vovi'c)  ia  not  ezclodvely 


n  thi 


D>f  be  oonaidned  a*  equivalent 
Amoliiaa,  Jnni«,  en  /Vu.  cv,  ttji :  "  Si  iUe  qoi 
rucator  et  Nonnui  mc  agit,  ego  quia  ant  quoti 
Dt  "***  agtm  ?"  In  the  Lffitr  U4 
cap.  9%  wc  And :  "  L  AognMi  obiit  N.  Nounua  de  N.  M- 
anJiA  «  moiMchus  eiuadem  monaaleiiL"  Occaaionally, 
ra  only  in  i*ie  iiutancea,  the  monka  and  mperion  of 
coaTCBtB  wen  deaignated  b  ffami.  We  find  alia  dif- 
fenta  (anna  of  tbe  wotd,  as  flomiaiitt,  ft'inmona,  L  q. 
vncu  habilHt,  in  the 
intiru*;     The  origin  of  the  word 


NUN 

nncerl^.    BMpiniao  Katei  it  to  be  on  Egyptian 

rm  denoting  a  virgin.    It  is  probably  derived  tram  a 

Coptic  or  E^^tian  root.    Thia  much  in  certain,  that 

tbe  term  was  already  used  in  the  dme  of  Jerome  (see 

his  Kp.  ad  £talocAam,  ep.  xxii,  cap.  6). 

AiKiaii  Nbiu.  —  At  an  early  period  women  devoted 

ascetics  in  the  Church  long  before  there  were  any  monks, 
BO  there  were  vii^^ina  who  made  public  and  open  profea- 
of  virginity  before  the  monastic  life  or  name  waa 
-n  (see  Lndlow,  Womm't  Wort  M  Ae  Cinrch  [  Lond. 
12mo],  cb.  ii,  1  eq.).  Before  mona£i«riei  existed, 
Lau  and  Tertullian  qiesk  of  virgins  dedicating  them- 
■eJves  to  Christ.  These  tre  somelimes  called  ecdeajas- 
tical  virgins,  to  diatiiigiiiab  them  from  such  as  embraced 
the  monaatic  lifa.  The  ecclewastical  virgins  were  com- 
monly enraUed  in  tbe  canon  of  the  Church — tbit  is,  in 
the  catalogue  of  ecclesiastica  —  and  hence  they  were 
sometima  called  canonical  viigini.  They  lived  pri- 
'ately  at  home,  and  were  maintained  by  their  paienta, 
ir,  in  caHfl  of  DecHunty,  by  the  Church,  instead  of  liv- 
ing in  commonitjes  and  upon  Iheii  own  labor,  as  did  tbe 
monaadcal  virgins  or  nuns  confined  to  cloistera  in  after- 
ages.  Whether  these  eccleuaslical  virgins  indicated 
their  inteotions  to  remain  in  that  state  all  their  lives  by 
a  solemn  vow,  or  a  simple  profeaaion,  ia  not  clear;  hut 
it  appears  from  ancient  writings  that  tbe  profewon  of 
virginity  was  Dot  so  strict  as  to  make  afler-maTTiage 
a  crime  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  cenaore.  Ecclesiastical 
virgins  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricnla  of  the 
Church  [see  Cakoh  ;  Matsicui.a]t  and  from  thia  were 
sometimes  called  cmonical  virgim.  It  does  not  seem 
that  they  were  abaolutely  forbidden  to  marry.  But 
grsduaily  it  became  a  subject  of  ccDsure,  and  by  the 
4ib  and  6th  centuries  the  Church  became  decided  and 
rigorous  in  its  treatment  of  the  marriage  of  profeeaed 
vi^ns,  condemning  such  to  severe  penance,  Ihoogh 
such  mairiagcs  "were  not  rescinded"  or  pronounced 
nuIL  Indeed,  the  law  gave  great  liberty  and  indulgence 
la  all  virgins  that  were  consecrated  before  the  age  of 
forty.  For  though  some  canons  allowed  them  to  be 
consecrated  at  twenty-fire,  and  others  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  other  canons  required  virgins  to  be  forty 
years  old  before  they  were  veiled ;  and  the  law  not 
only  prescribed  that  age  in  consecrated  virgins,  but  fui- 
ther  decreed  that  if  any  virgin  was  veiled  before  that 
age,  either  by  tbe  violence  or  hatred  of  her  parents 
(which  was  a  case  that  often  happened),  she  should 
have  liberty  to  marry.  There  appears,  therefore,  a 
very  wide  difference  between  tbe  practice  of  tbe  ancient 
churches  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  mat- 
ter (see  Lea,  Hut  Saeerdotol  CtUbaeg,  p.  101  sq.  et  aL). 
Tbe  Council  of  Ancyra  But  decreed  nuns  to  the  pen- 
ance of  digamists,  should  any  of  them  marry  (see  Cku- 
bact),  and  tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon  doomed  them  to 
~  lonastic  virgins,  of  course,  lived 


their  guidance  and  contr 
The  conaecration  of  virgins  has  varied  in  tbe  Church. 
In  the  early  agee,  when  there  were  ecclesiastical  or  ca- 
nonical virgins,  the  mode  of  consecration  was  ss  follows: 
It  waa  usually  performed  publicly  in  tbe  church  by  the 
bishop,  or  some  pre^yter  particularly  deputed  by  the 
bishop  for  that  purpose.  When  a  virgin  bsd  ^gnified 
to  the  bishop  her  dmare  for  tbe  nsoai  consecration,  ahe 
made  a  public  profession  of  her  reaoluuon  in  the  church, 
and  the  bishop  put  upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  <^ 
sacred  vir^ns.  This  cbange  of  habit  is  frequently  men- 
tiooed  in  the  ancient  councila,  but  m  what  it  consisted 
is  not  plain.  A  veil  (tv&inm  lacnm)  and  a  purple  and 
gold  mitre  are  spoken  ofi  but  it  is  said  that  they  did 
not  use  them  for  any  sacrament  or  mystery,  but  only  as 
a  bodge  of  distinction,  and  to  signify  to  wboae  service 
they  belonged.  The  introduction  of  the  custom  of  cut- 
tin);  off  the  hair  of  consecrated  virgins  called  forth  the 
I  condemnation  of  tbe  Council  of  Gangra,  which  passed  a 
decree  that, "  If  any  woman,  under  pretenoe  of  an  aacetie 


It  off  her  luir,  which  God  hatb  given  hei  Toe  a 

diunniib  the  decree  of  gubjecuon ;"  ind  Theodoaiui  Ihe 
Great  added  ■  dvilunctiunto  confirm  the  eodetUsticsl 
decree  mode  A^^nst  thia  pnclico.  Although  the  vii^ni 
trere  not  onUiaed  to  ■  speeul  office  in  the  Church,  m 
the  deaconoMi  were,  they  were  of  great  esteem  in  the 
Church,  and  had  aonie  patliuilar  bouora  paid  to  them. 
They  were  apecially  protected  hy  the  law,  and  Udiea  of 
high  rank  were  accuMumed  (o  entenain  them,  and  to 
seek  their  ulutations  and  embraces.  The  mother  of 
Conacantine  used  to  wait  upon  them  at  her  own  Cable 
and  do  them  aervice.  The  widowt  of  the  Church  were 
generally  under  the  same  laws  and  rulee  aa  the  eccleai- 
aatical  virgina  were  conctmiog  their  habit,  consecra- 
tion, profeaaion,  and  maintenance,  lidigioua  fommuni- 
ties  spratig  up  in  the  Church  aoon  after  the  itucitiitioa 
of  theae  ascetic  csngiegationa  of  femaJea,  and  nuiia 
proper  dwelt  under  rule  in  ipeeial  residencea.  Pacho- 
miua  erected  auch  reaidencea  in  the  4tb  ctnturj'  in  Egypt 
—the  fint  one  being  built  on  the  iiland  of  TabeuDa  in 
the  Kile.  Tbey  aoon  spread  through  Europe,  and  be- 
came a  common  inatitutioiL     See  Mohasticihh. 

Modim  /'rocfux.— The  consecration  of  8  nuu  in  the 
Romish  Church  ia  a  great  ceremony.  The  habit,  veil, 
arul  ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  lo  the  altar,  and 
ahe  heiKlf  ia  conducted  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  mass 
and  an  anthem  (the  subject  of  which  ia  that  she  ought 
tp  have  her  lamp  lighted,  for  the  Bridegioom  ia  com- 

the  Inshop  consecrates  the  new  habit,  aprinkling  it  with 
holy  water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on  ber  new 
habit,  she  preaenta  heraelf  before  Che  bishop,  and  saya, 
on  her  knee*,  Aaalla  Ckritli  ntm,  ele.;   then  she.  re- 


:6  NTN 

ceirea  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which  >bt 
is  married  lo  Christ ;  and  finally  the  crown  of  virgin- 
ity. When  the  is  crowned,  an  anathema  ia  pronooiuxd 
agaitut  all  who  shall  attempt  to  make  her  break  her 
vows.  The  Latin  form  for  the  benediction  and  cooK- 
cration  of  virgins  occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  the 
Pimlifiade  Romamm  of  ISia  The  key  of  the  whole  ii 
given  in  these  queationa  which  the  pontiff  (  =  bishop  oi 
other  raitred  dignitary  who  prevdea)  pnts  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aervice  lo  be  anaweted  affirmatively : 

"  Do  jou  wiih  to  penevare  in  the  purpose  of  holy  vir- 
glnlivf 

"  Do  TOn  promlae  that  yon  will  preaerre  yonr  virginity 
forovotf 

'■Do  yon  wiih  to  be  bleraed  and  oonaecrated  and  be- 
tmihed  lo  oar  Lord  Jeeua  Christ,  Ibc  Boo  of  the  Supreme 


After  various  gi 

inga  and  prayers  and  sprinklings  with  holy  water,  nuns 
go  up  two  at  a  time  to  the  pontii!^  who  puts  the  veil 
upon  each  nun's  head,  saying: 

"  Recatve  the  sacred  veil,  by  which  yon  may  be  known 
to  hnve  deaplsed  the  world,  sud  lo  have  truly  and  hum- 
bly, with  all  the  atrlvlni;  oCyour  heart,  subjected  yonrself 
forever  as  a  bride  to  Jeans  Christ ;  and  may  he  keep  yog 
from  all  evil  and  bring  yuu  thruugh  to  eternal  life." 
After  further  chantlogs  and  prayer,  they  go  up  again 
in  pain,  and  the  pontiff  puta  a  ring  on  the  ring-finger 
of  each  nun's  right  hand,  declaring  her  eepooaed  to 
JeauB  Christ,  upon  whicb  the  two  chant : 

"1  have  beeD  belroihod  to  him  whom  angels  serve, 

whoee  beauty  sun  aud  moon  admire." 

Afterwards  each  nun  baa  a  crown  or  wreath  put  on  ber 

head  by  the  bishop,  with  a  aimilar  declaration  and 

chanting.      Then  follow   prayer^  cbantini;,  aud  two 

long  nuptial  benedictions  upno 

the  nuns,  who  lint  stand  humbly 

inclined,  and  then  kneel     llie'n 

the  pontiff,  sitting  on  his  seat  and 


the  following  anathema : 
"By  the  nnlhi.rilv  nf  Almighty 


hema  forbid  any 
mm  the  divine 


Ice,  to  which  itaey  hi 


BulOecied 

bni  let  them 
But  if  any  < 


tofhlsboBBe: 


euraed  In  ibe  ell 

try,cnrFedin  wAicnrngMna  mr-a- 
Ing,  cursed  In  csTlnE  and  drink- 
ing, cnreed  In  walking  and  sil- 
ting: cnraed  be  bla  fiesta  and 
bone*:  from  the  sole  of  hi*  tool 


IK. 


cthimhs.. 


the  Lord  Ih 


9  In 


(Torn  the 
|ian  and  iohi 


iqnlty.'    Lai  hl>  name  be  blMled 

^  -  ■'-  "    ■'■   ifthellvlne.  and 
tbeJiMl.     Let  his 

ilew  Ills  brniher,  wllb  Da- 
man and  Ablram.  with  AukdIh 
and  Sappblra, witb  Simon  the  mit- 
ceter.aud  Judai  the  inlior:  and 
with  Ihoee  wbo  Mid  onin  God. 
'Depart  from  nt,  we  dexliv  mH 
the  path  Cknowlndger]  of  ibr 
ways.'  Let  him  perlah  al  Dw  day 
of  Judgment:  let  eierlaattng  Are 
deronrblm  with  the  devU  and  bla 
aiiiala.  nnlcis  be  shall  bava  made 
restltDlion,  and  coma  lo  amead- 
meni:  let  It  be  done,  let  It  be 


principally  of  Che  maaa,  the  de- 
livery of  the  hret-iary  to  the 
nuns,  and  their  return  to  the  gmte 
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of  the  monastery,  where  the  pontiff  fonnany  pfesenta 
them  to  the  abbeaa.  The  pontiff  then  returna  to  the 
church,  and  doaea  the  whole  with  the  banning  of  the 
ticipel  aooording  to  John.  The  "  Ceremony  of  Recep- 
tion" takea  place,  among  the  Sbters  of  Mercy,  etc,  when 
the  novice  takea  the  white  veil ;  the  **  Ceremony  of  lYo- 
feeaion"  ia  when  the  novice  takea  the  black  veil  and  the 
vowa  with  a  fxomiae  **  to  perNvere  until  death."  Foa- 
broke*a  BritUk  Mimachimn  diatinguishea  the  piofeaaion 
from  the  couaecfation  of  a  nun  thua : 

**Tbe  former  applied  to  any  wuman,  whether  vlr^n  or 
not,  end  conld  be  done  by  an  abbot  or  viaitor  of  the  hoase, 
aAer  the  vear  of  probation  and  change  of  the  habit ;  bat 
coDoccration  could  only  be  made  bv  the  bishop.  Nnoa 
were  nraally  profeaaed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  bat  tbevooold 
not  be  coiMecraied  till  twentv-flve ;  and  this  veil  could 
ooly  be  given  on  feetivala  ana  finndays.*'  **  In  the  year 
440  pope  Let)  ordered  that  a  noD  should  receive  the  veil, 
oooaecnUed  by  a  biahop,  only  when  she  was  a  virgin." 

The  following  deacription  of  the  ceremonial  of  a  nov- 
ice taking  the  vows  ia  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witneaa 
of  the  aoene  aa  it  took  place  in  Bome : 

**By  particular  fiivor  we  had  been  fhrnlshed  with  bil- 
lets for  the  beat  seats,  aud,  after  waiting  half  au  boar, 
two  foocmen  in  rich  liveries  made  way  for  the  ynnng 
eounieaa,  who  entered  the  crowded  church  in  fall  drest*, 
her  dark  hair  blaaioe  with  diamonds.  Sapp«n-ted  by  her 
mother,  ahe  advanced  to  the  altar.  The  ufflciatinff  priest 
was  the  cardinal  Vicario,  a  flne-Iookiug  old  man :  the  dls- 
coaree  from  the  pnlpit  waa  pronounced  by  a  Dominican 
nii>nk,  who  addrnaed  her  aa  the  afllanoad  spouse  of  Christ 
—a  saint  tm  earth,  one  who  bad  reuunoc«d  the  vanities 
of  the  world  for  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  The 
pemon  ended,  the  lovely  victim  herself,  kneeling  before 
the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  cardinal,  solemnly  abjured  that 
world  whoae  pleaaurea  and  sffectious  she  seemed  so  well 
calcnlated  to  enjoy,  and  pronounced  those  vows  which 
severed  ber  from  tnem  forever.  Aa  her  voice  in  soft  re- 
dutive  chanted  these  fotal  words,  I  believe  there  was 
scarcely  an  eye  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  church  unmois- 
teoed  by  tears.  The  diamonds  that  sparkled  in  ber  dark 
hair  were  taken  ofl^  and  her  long  and  beaatiftil  tresses 
fell  Injcariantly  down  ber  shoulders.  The  grate  that  was 
to  entomb  her  waa  opened.  The  abbeas  and  ber  black 
train  of  none  appeared.  Their  choral  volcea  chanted  a 
strain  of  welcome.  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  'Sister 
spirit,  cofoe  away.*  She  renounced  ber  nnme  and  title, 
adopted  a  new  apiiellation,  received  the  solemn  benedic- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  and  the  last  embraces  of  her  weeping; 
friends,  and  pnsaed  into  that  bourne  whence  she  whs 
never  to  retnm.  A  panel  behind  the  high- altar  now 
opened,  and  she  appeared  at  the  graie  again.  She  was 
DOW  devpoiled  of  ber  ornaments  and  ber  i^plendfd  attire, 
her  beamifol  hair  was  mercilessly  severed  from  ber  bead 
by  the  Iktal  shears  of  the  sisters,  and  they  hnalened  to  in- 
vest ber  with  the  aober  robes  of  the  nun— the  white  coif 
and  the  novitiate  veil.  Tbronzhout  the  whole  ceremony 
she  showed  great  calmneaa  ana  flrmneas,  and  It  was  not 
till  all  waa  over  that  her  evea  were  moistened  with  tears 
of  aatnral  emotion.  She  afterwards  appeared  at  the  little 
postem-gate  of  the  convent  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
praise  and  eongratulations  of  all  her  friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances, nay.  even  of  strangers,  all  of  whom  are  ex|>ected 
to  pay  their  eompllmenta  to  the  new  spouse  of  heaven.'* 

The  deacription  here  given  refers  to  the  firat  profeasion  of 
a  mm  on  the  taking  of  the  white  veil,  a  step  which  forms 
the  ooaunencetnent  of  the  novitiate  or  year  of  trial,  and 
IS  not  irrevocable.  But  the  piofeaaion,  properly  so  called, 
or  the  taking  of  the  black  veil,  ia  the  conclusion  of  the 
•ovitiate,  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  regular  life  of 
the  profcaaod  nun.  When  once  this  ceremony  has  been 
gone  throanfb,  the  atep,  both  in  the  eye  of  the  Boman 
Cbaitch  and  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  in  Roman  Cath- 
cik  conntriesy  ia  b^rond  recall.  The  individual  who 
has  taken  the  Uack  veil  ia  a  recluse  for  life,  and  can 
oely  be  reicnafd  from  her  vow  by  death.  The  ceremony 
vhieh  thus  aeala  the  nun's  doom  for  life  is  attended,  of 
ennse,  with  peculiar  aolemnity  and  intereat.  We  give 
a  graphic  aooount  of  it  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Hobait 
Seymour^  aa  contained  in  hia  PUgrimage  to  Rome: 

**In  a  abort  time  the  maaaea  were  flnlabed,  and  before 
beg  the  aeata  were  occupied  with  persons  coming  to  wit* 
neas  the  seaoe.  The  cardinal-vtcar,  to  whose  province  the 
recrptltjo  of  nnos  belongs,  arrived.  He  robed,  aaaamed 
Ms  mitre,  held  hia  cntxier,  and  seated  hlmaelf  In  front  of 
the  ki^-altar.  He  waa  robed  in  silver  tisane  brocaded 
vfth  gold.  Id  a  few  momenta  the  destined  bride  of  Jesus 
Christ  entaffed.  She  waa  led  Into  the  chapel  and  along 
iba  aisie  by  the  princeaa  Boighese.    They  knelt  for  a  few 


momenta  at  the  side-altar,  and  then  the  princeaa  con- 
dacted  her  to  the  cardlnal-vlcar.  They  both  knelt  to  hfm, 
and  aa  the  candidate  bent  her  head  her  long,  rich  tresses 
of  cheatunt-colored  hair  fell  like  a  veil  anmnd  ber,  and 
gave  her  a  pecallar  interest.  He  then  blessed  a  crncillz, 
and  presented  it  to  the  kneeling  novice.  The  carrying 
of  tbia  crucifix  is  invariable  in  uie  order  of  St.  Tbei  eea. 
I  could  not  catch  the  words  that  passed,  though  I  was  nut 
fonr  yards  distant  from  them.  Her  dress  was  white  satfn 
richly  damasked  in  gold.  Her  head  was  adorned  with  a 
diadem  of  diamonds,  beneath  which  fell  a  prufasiou  (»f 
long  and  luxuriant  curls  of  rich  cbebtuut-colorcd  hair. 
Her  nock  was  covered  with  precious  stones,  that  flashed 
through  the  many  ringlets  that  fell  among  tbern.  Her 
breast  waa  gemmed  with  brilliants,  set  off  oy  black  vel- 
vet, so  that  she  sparkled  and  blazed  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Jewels  of  the  Borghese  family,  »aid  to  be 
amouff  the  most  costly  and  splendid  in  Italy.  There  waa 
A  profusion  of  tbe  most  valuable  lace,  and  a  long  train  of 
Kanze  elegantlv  trimmed.  This  was  bome  by  one  of 
those  beings  of  whom  it  is  said  that  ihelr  visit»  are  'few 
and  Ihr  between.'  It  was  an  angel,  or,  rarer  still,  a  rer- 
apb.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  years 
of  age.  a  pretty,  gentle  thing  that  seemed  frightened  at 
snch  close  ctmUct  with  slnfhl  mortals.  It  had  a  wreuth 
of  no  earth-born,  bnt  finger-made  fiowers  upon  its  bead. 
It  bad  a  short,  a  very  short,  dress  of  pale-blue  silk,  to 
show  it  was  some  creature  of  tlie  skies.  Its  arms  and 
its  neck  and  its  lego  were  covered,  not,  as  in  mortals, 
with  skin,  but  with  a  silken  texture  that  was  colored  like 
flesh :  and,  u>  place  its  heavenly  nature  beyond  donbt,  it 
had  two  wings,  regnlar  feather  wings,  prelecting  from  the 
sbouldera,  and  very  airily  trimmed  with  awauVdown. 
There  could  be  no  donbt  that,  if  not  an  Infant  angel,  it 
was  a  real  sylph  or  seraph,  descended  from  tbe  pkfes  lo 
wait  on  tbe  destined  bride  of  Jevus  Christ.  After  some 
moments  the  reverend  confessor,  attired  In  his  monkish 
dress,  approached,  klsted  the  band  of  tbe  cardinal-vicar, 
and  seated  himself  within  the  chancel.  He  then  pio- 
ceeded  to  deliver  an  address  or  sermon  to  the  destliied 
novice.  A  curtain  was  raised  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  and 
revealed  an  interior  cbauel.  It  was  separated  from  that 
in  which  we  Avere  assembled  by  a  strong  grating  of  iron. 
Soon  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  whole  sisterhood. 
They  were  chanting  some  litany,  and  their  volcea  were 
flrtst  beard  coming  from  some  distant  gallery.  It  waa 
faint  and  feeble,  bnt  sweetened  by  distance.  It  slowly 
swelled  louder  and  clearer,  as  the  sisterhood  approached 
in  slow  and  solemn  proceaslon,  and  recalled  to  my  mind 
what  had  so  often,  in  the  davs  of  romantic  youth,  filled 
my  ininffinatlon  in  reading  of  the  chants  and  tbe  proces- 
sions ofnnns  in  the  romances  of  other  days.  Tbe  effect 
at  the  moment  was  very  pleasing.  Tbe  chant,  feeble  and 
distant  at  first,  and  then  becoming  loader  and  clearer, 
and  all  who  so  chanted  approaching  slowly,  and  all  tbe 
associations  that  gathered  and  crowded  on  my  mind, 
irave  a  charm  to  tbe  moment  that  I  shall  long  remember. 
'i*he  chant  ceased,  and  from  my  position  1  conld  see  the 
nuns,  about  sixteen  in  number,  with  three  or  four  nov- 
ices, enter  tbe  interior  chapel  and  move  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly around  it,  all  taking  their  station  in  two  line.*,  at 
light  anglea  with  the  iron  grating.  The  two  lines  ftued 
each  other.  Each  nun  bore  a  large  lighted  candle  in  one 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  Tbev  were  dressed  in 
blae  over  white  serge^  The  nuns  had  a  black  shawl  or 
napkin  of  black  berge  thrown  over  the  head.  Tlie  nov- 
ices had  a  similar  thing  of  white  serge,  but  of  tbe  color 
of  white  flannel.  Their  faces  were  not  visible,  as  tbu»e 
cloths,  which  are  moi*t  unromantic  things,  though  most 
roroantically  called  veils,  while  they  might  more  suitably 
be  called  shawls,  bung  down  so  as  to  mde  tbe  side-face, 
while  the  front-face,  which  was  open  and  unveiled,  was 
bent  down  over  their  books.  In  this  position  they  stood 
and  read  some  oflice  or  service  in  wbicn  tbe  lines  of  nuns 
took  alternate  parts.  They  were  mtttlonless  as  statues, 
and  might  have  passed  for  snch  if  their  voices  had  not 
proved  them  living.  Tbe  destined  nun  was  on  her  kneea 
Inside  the  grating.  1'he  princess  Borghese  was  beside 
her,  directing  her  maid  to  take  off  the  tiara  and  other 
Jewels;  no  other  hands,  not  even  the  hands  of  the  nnns, 
were  allowed  to  touch  a  diamond :  they  were  the  Jewels 
of  the  Borghese  family,  and  the  princess  and  ber  maid 
watched  every  stone  till  they  were  all  carefblly  removed 
by  their  own  hands,  and  deposited  safely  (him  any  light 
fingers  that  might  possiblv  be  present,  even  in  the  sacred 
interior  of  a  monastery  or  nuns.  At  last  every  diamond 
was  gone,  and  then  the  hair— the  beantlful  hair,  with  its 
luxuriant  treasea,  its  long  wreatby  ringlets  of  rich  and 
shining  chestnut — was  to  be  cut  ofll  It  waa  the  loveliest 
charm  she  posnessed,  and  in  parting  with  tbe  world,  ita 
pleasures  and  its  sorrows  together,  she  was  to  part  with 
that  which  of  all  else  attracted  the  admiration  of  men ; 
she  meekly  bowed  ber  bead  to  her  sad  deatlny.  Lo  1  they 
touched  it,  and  it  was  gone !  as  if  by  a  miracle  it  waa 
gone!  Alas,  that  my  pen  must  write  tbe  truth— it  was  a 
wig !  On  the  present  occasion  the  charm  of  the  scene  waa 
dispelled  by  the  fact  that  tbe  young,  the  gentle,  tbe  lov- 
ing, the  interesiing  object  of  our  romance,  who  bad  Jast 
parted  from  tbe  pleasures  of  tbe  bright  and  sunny  world 
of  splendid  courts  and  fiuhionable  revels,  waa— a  servant- 
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maid  of  above  forty  jwn  of  age  I  She  was  the  maid  of 
the  princera  Borgheee,  and  the  daaghier  of  another  do- 
mestic, and  had  now  chaDsed  the  service  of  the  princess, 
where  she  wis  a  menisl,  for  a  life  in  a  monastery,  where 
she  was  an  eaaal  of  the  sisterhood.  The  princess,  in  a 
foolish  pride,  aisplayod  the  Jewels  of  the  family.** 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  nunneries  were  not  done 
away  with  as  soon  as  the  Reformation  was  introduced. 
Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
16th  centuiy  must  be  well  aware  how  much  the  spirit 
preceded  the  practice  of  religious  reforms.  Monastic 
foundations,  among  other  institutions,  were  suffered  for 
some  time  after  the  new  doctrines  had  been  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  <*  evangelical  doctrine"  was  received 
by  and  preached  in  many  a  convent  of  either  sex  with- 
out seemingly  a  suspicion  that  it  was  sotm  to  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  their  existence.  Stranger  still  is  the 
story  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  which  Heyot  speaks 
(voL  V,  pt  iv,  ch.  35)  as  situated  in  Frauenberg,  in  West- 
phalia, which  was  partly  Romanist  and  partly  Lutheran, 
and  of  which  the  abbesses  were  of  both  denominations 
alternately;  adding  that  there  were  various  other  ab- 
beys in  the  same  country,  both  of  men  and  women, 
which  were  wholly  Lutheran.  Of  the  *'  Secular  Canon- 
esses" — a  body  closely  analogous  to  the  Beguinea  (q.  y.) 
— he  tells  us  (voL  vi,  pt.  iv,  ch.  50  sq.)  that  at  St.  Ste- 
phen of  Strasburg  they  were  Zwinglian  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  to  1689 ;  that  at  Gandersheim, 
Quedlinburg,  Herford,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  they 
were  Lutherans  in  his  time.  He  speaks  in  like  manner 
of  some  Danish  convents  (vol.  vi,  pt.  iv,  ch.  55)  where 
the  nuns,  although  they  had  embraced  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  continued  to  live  in  communities  under  a  su- 
perior, such  as  those  of  SL  Dominic  at  Copenhagen. 
See,  however,  the  article  Sisterhoods. 

The  following  orders  of  nuns,  among  others  of  less 
note,  were  in  England  prior  to  the  Reformation :  1.  The 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  Fontevrault,  of  which  the  abbess 
of  Fontevrault  was  superior:  they  had  their  first  estab- 
lishment at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  possessed 
only  two  other  houses.  2.  The  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Clare,  or,  as  they  were  denominated  from  their  scanty 
endowments,  "  the  poor  Clares."  St.  Clare  was  bom  in 
the  same  town,  and  was  contemporary  with  St.  Francis ; 
and  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  observing  the  Franciscan 
rule,  were  sometimes  called  Minoresses,  and  their  house, 
without  Aldgate,  in  London,  was  called  the  Minories. 
Blanche,  queen  of  Navarre,  first  introduced  them  into 
England.  8.  Brigittines,  or  nuns  of  our  holy  Saviour, 
instituted  by  Bridget,  duchess  of  Nercia,  in  Sweden, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14tb  century.  They  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some  additions.  There 
wss  but  one  house  in  England  belonging  to  the  Brigit- 
tine  nuns,  the  celebrated  establishment  at  Sion  House, 
in  Middlesex.  See  under  the  respective  names  of  the 
orders. 

The  religious  houses  in  England  were  rawcilessly 
treated  at  the  Reformation.  In  reference  to  Scotland, 
Cunningham  says,  in  his  Church  Hittoryy  **  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  female  mind,  ever  susceptible 
of  religious  impressions,  should  withstand  the  tendency 
to  monasticism  at  that  time  so  prevalent  At  Edin- 
burgh, Berwick,  St.  Bathans,  Coldstream,  Eccles,  Had- 
dington, Aberdeen,  Dunbar,  and  several  other  places, 
there  were  nunneries;  and  within  these  were  ladies 
connected  with  many  of  the  noblest  families."  In  1665 
the  Five-mile  Act  came  into  operation  throughout  the 
country.  The  nuns  of  Scotland  rererpd  as  the  first  of 
their  order  in  that  country'  a  legendary  St.  Brigida,  who 
is  fabled  to  have  belonged  to  Caithness,  to  have  re- 
nounced an  ample  inheritance,  lived  in  seclusion,  and 
finally  to  have  died  at  Abemethy  in  the  6th  century. 
Church  chroniclers  relate  that  before  Coldingham  was 
erected  into  a  priory  for  monks  it  had  been  a  sanctuary 
for  nuns,  who  acquired  immortal  renown  by  cutting  off 
their  noses  and  lips  to  render  themselves  repulsive  to 
some  piratical  Danes  who  had  landed  on  the  coast.  The 
sisterhood  of  Linduden  were  of  a  different  mind,  for 


they  were  ezpdled  by  Archibald,  eail  of  DouglaB,  for 
violating  their  vows  as  the  brides  of  heaven,  and  the 
house  was  converted  into  a  collegiate  church. 

History  contains  no  record  of  the  influenoe  whidi 
these  devoted  virgins  exercised  upon  the  Church  or  the 
world;  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  shut  up  in  their 
cloisters  and  confined  to  a  dull  routine  of  daily  duty, 
they  could  exercise  but  little.  They  would  chant  their 
matins  and  vespers,  count  their  beads,  employ  them- 
selves with  needlework,  and  in  many  cases  vainly  pine 
for  that  world  which  their  parents  or  their  own  chikitsh 
caprice  had  forced  them  to  abandon ;  but  the  world  coold 
not  witness  their  piety,  nor  penetrate  their  thoughts. 

Dr.  De  Sanctis,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  high 
ofiicial  position  at  Rome,  describes  three  classes  of  those 
who  take  the  veil :  1.  Young  giris,  who  become  interest- 
ed in  religion,  and,  blindly  following  the  path  of  piety, 
believe  the  priest's  declamations  against  conjugal  love 
and  domestic  affection  as  unholy  and  tending  to  eradi- 
cate the  love  of  Christ.  2.  Those  who,  failing  to  cap- 
tivate the  regard  of  men,  are  yet  conscious  of  an  irresist- 
ible need  of  loving  some  object,  and  therefore  seek  to 
be  loved,  as  they  say,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  a  young  man  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
most  winning  look,  with  a  heart  shining  with  love,  and 
seen  transparent  in  his  breast.  8.  Those  who,  being 
educated  from  childhood  in  the  nunnery,  remain  there, 
and  become  nuns  without  knowing  why,  and  giye  np 
with  alacrity  a  world  which  they  have  never  seen.  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  alludes  to  some  cases  of  notorious  immoral- 
ity, and  says : 

"As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  convent  (so  tn  aa 
Rome  is  cnucemed)  »  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  a  terr»- 
trial  paradise  inhabited  by  angels,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  generally  a  place  of  open  and  shameless  vice." 

In  regard  to  health,  Dr.  De  Sanctis  divides  the  con- 
vents of  Rome  into  two  classes :  1.  Those  in  which  the 
inmates  have  no  other  occupation  besides  prayer;  2. 
Those  in  which  they  are  employed  in  instructing  the 
young.  Of  nuns  in  the  former  daas  of  convents  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  writes : 

"They  go  without  necessary  food:  ther  wear  hair-doth 
when  nature  demands  restoratives;  tney  refhse  them- 
selves remedies  which  would  arrest  disease,  and  this  from 
a  false  modesty  which  forbids  the  communicating  of  their 
ailments  to  the  physician.  Many  have  I  known  to  die  of 
such  procedure,  x  ou  will  call  these  nuns  poor  victims  of 
delusion :  the  world  iKill  call  them  mad :  but  In  the  dio- 
tionarv  of  the  conveut  they  are  termed  'holy  martyrs  of 
sacrea  modesty.' " 

In  this  class  of  conyents  are  some  where  the  rigor  of 
disdpline  treads  under  foot  the  most  sacred  laws  of  nat- 
ure ;  as  the  convent  of  the  Vim  StpolU  (asbiiiied  alive), 
of  which  Dr.  De  Sanctis  thus  speaks : 

"When  a  vonth  I  resided  in  the  neltrhborhood  of  this 
convent,  and  I  remember  that  one  day  Uie  pope,  Leo  XIL 
made  an  unexpected  visit  to  the  institution.  It  excited 
much  cariosity  in  the  quarter  to  know  the  occasion  of  this 
visit,  which  was  as  follows :  A  woman  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter who  had  taken  the  veil  in  that  convent.  Left  a  widow, 
she  came  often  to  the  institution,  and  with  a  mother^ 
tears  besought  that  she  miffht  be  allowed,  if  not  to  see,  at 
least  to  hear  the  voice  of  her  daughter.  What  request 
more  Just  and  more  sacred  fhom  a  mother  r  But  what  is 
there  of  sacrednese  and  justloe  that  fanatldsm  does  not 
corrupt  r  The  daughter  sent  word  by  the  confessor  to  her 
mother  that,  if  she  did  not  cease  to  importune  her,  she 
would  ref^ise  to  speak  to  her  even  on  the  day  (once  a  yenr^ 
when  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  That  day  at  length 
arrived;  the  widowed  mother  was  the  first  to  present  her- 
(•elf  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  she  was  told  that  she 
conld  not  see  her  daughter.  In  despair  she  asked,  Why  ? 
No  answer.  Was  she  sick  f  No  reply.  Was  she  dead  ? 
Not  a  word.  The  miserable  mother  ooi^ectursd  that  her 
daughter  was  dead.  She  ran  to  the  superiors  to  obtain  at 
least  the  privily  of  seeing  her  corpse ;  but  their  hearts 
were  of  iron.  She  went  to  Uie  pope;  a  roother^s  tears 
touched  the  breast  of  Leo  XII,  and  ne  promised  her  that 
on  the  following  morning  he  would  be  at  the  convent  and 
ascertain  the  fact  He  did  so,  unexpectedly  to  alL  Those 
doors,  which  were  accustomed  to  open  only  Ibr  the  admit- 
tance of  a  A-esh  victim,  opened  that  day  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Seeing  the  wretched  mother  who  was 
the  occasion  of  the  visit,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  ordered 
her  to  follow  him  into  tne  nnnneiy.    The  daughter,  wIks 
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5r  IB  exMOT  of  baiteroiu  flmatidsm,  tluyagkt  to  pleaae 
eaveir  by  a  Tlolsdon  of  the  holiest  laws  ornatiure,  oon- 
cealed  hereelf  opon  hearing  that  her  mother  had  entered 
the  conyent.  T%e  pope  called  together  in  a  hall  the  entire 
ttoterhood,  and  commanded  them  to  lift  the  Tells  fW)m 
their  CMeo^  llie  mother's  heart  throbbed  with  vehe- 
mence :  she  looked  aoxionsly  from  &ce  to  face  once  and 
again,  bat  her  daaehter  was  not  there.  She  bellered  now 
that  she  was  deaoTuid,  with  a  piercing  cry,  fell  down  In 
a  swoon.  While  she  was  reriTing  the  pope  peremptorily 
asked  the  mother  soperior  whether  the  oanghter  was  dead 
or  alire.  She  replied,  at  length,  that  she  wrs  yet  living, 
bnt  haytng  Towed  to  God  that  she  wonld  eradicate  every 
carnal  ajflTection  from  her  breast,  she  was  nnwllliug  even 
to  see  her  mother  again.  It  was  not  nntil  the  pope  ordered 
her  appearance,  in  rirtne  of  the  obedience  dne  to  him,  and 
npon  pain  of  mortal  sin,  that  the  nnn  came  forth.  This 
oatrafpe  apon  human  natnre  (see  Rom.  1,  Bl  and  Mark  vil, 
11-18X  wbidi  might  have  resnlted  in  parricide,  is  denom- 
inated  In  tbe  Tocabalary  of  monastlclsm  *  virtae  in  heroic 


See  DKACx>irBSfiE8 ;  Mokachism;  Monasteries; 

SiSTKRHOODS.      (J.  H.W.) 

Nunc  Dlmittift  are  the  fint  words  of  the  Latin 
long  of  Simeon,  ^  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,"  appointed  as  one  of  the  hymns  to  lie 
nsed  in  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  service  afrer  the  second  lesson  at 
even-mng.  It  was  used  in  this  place  in  the  most  an- 
cient times.  It  is  found  in  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
Even  at  the  present  day  this  hymn  is  repeated  at  even- 
ing prayer  in  the  patriarchate  of  ConstanUnople.  After 
the  second  evening  lesson  out  of  the  epistles  of  the  holy 
apostles  this  hjrmn  is  most  commonly  used.  The  author 
of  it  is  supposed  to  be  that  holy  doctor  whom  the  Jews 
call  ^meon  the  Just,  son  of  the  famous  labbi  Hillel,  a 
man  of  eminent  integrity,  and  one  who  opposed  the 
then  common  opinion  of  the  Messiah^s  temporal  king- 
dom. The  occasbn  of  composing  it  was  bis  meeting 
Christ  in  the  Temple  when  he  came  to  be  offered  there, 
wboein  God  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him  that  he  should 
noc  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Messiah;  taking  Jesus 
thfiiefoie  in  his  arms,  inspired  with  joy  and  the  Holy 
Gboet.  he  sang  this  '*Nanc  dimittis."  This  hymn  comes 
rery  properly  after  the  second  lesson,  which  is  always 
taken  out  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  is  contuned 
and  ddivered  that  Gospel,  the  enjoyment  and  participa- 
tion of  which  is  the  grotmd  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
hymn.  It  should  be  added  that  this  hymn  is  addressed 
to  God ;  and,  since  it  may  be  nsed  as  the  personal  ad- 
tlmaa  of  every  devout  Christian,  no  one  should  repeat  it 
in  a  earetesa  manner. 

Jfnnoio  ia  the  term  designating  an  ambassador  from 
the  pope  to  some  prince  or  state ;  or  a  person  who  at- 
tenda  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a  coog^ress,  or  at  an  assem- 
bly at  several  ambasudors»    A  nnndo,  in  fact,  is  the 
pope*a  ambassador,  as  the  uUemuncio  is  his  envoy  ex- 
traardinary.   A  nando  has  a  jurisdiction,  and  may  dele- 
gate judges  in  all  the  states  where  he  resides,  except  in 
Francey  where  he  has  no  authority  b^ond  that  of  a 
■impi^  ambassador.    Sometimes  a  nuncio  is  invested 
with  tlie  functions  of  a  le^atus  natu$.    See  Lboatbs. 
During  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  nuncios  or  papal 
ambaaaadors  were  sostained  at  all  the  courts  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  hiersrchy  for  in- 
unvMUBB  with  other  temporal  powers;  since  the  de- 
throocment  of  the  pope  as  temporal  sovereign  these 
have  been  obednatef^  oontinted,  and  are  gradually  be- 
ing tamed  into  focal  points  of  Jesuitical  propagandism. 
In  Gemumy,  in  the  present  conflict  with  the  papacy, 
the  mtf*^**  maintained  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  is  be- 
liered  ta  be  the  bead  of  the  Ultramontane  movement 
in  all   Germany.     See  Papacy;  ULTRAMOirrANiSM. 
The  ambaaaador  to  a  republic  or  to  the  court  of  a  minor 
•orefei^n  is  called  Intkrhuhcio  or  IsTSBNUirnuB. 

or  Nundinal  Letters.    The  Ro- 

letters  called  Uterw  mmdmales,  eight  in  num- 

the  die$  prqfetti,  mmdrntBy  in  their  calen- 

nmidinfl^  or  maritet-days,  happened  every 

In  imitation  of  them,  the  European  nations 


ber,  to  denoce 


have  adopted  seven  dominies!  or  Sunday  letters,  one  of 
which  denotes  the  Sunday  throughout  all  the  months 
of  the  year.    See  Dominical  Lettxb. 

Nnndy,  GoHnath,  a  Presb3rterian  native  mis- 
sionary to  the  Hindils,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents 
belonging  to  the  Kayath  caste,  in  Calcutta,  India,  in 
1807.    At  an  early  age  he  was  instructed  in  the  Ben- 
galee, his  own  vernacular  language,  and  when  perfected 
in  this  he  was  sent  to  the  School  Society's  institution 
to  study  English.     The  influences  which  surrounded 
him  during  his  English  studies  were  of  the  most  per- 
nicious character.    A  native  minister  of  Calcutta  thus 
refers  to  him  while  under  these  trying  circumstances : 
<*  While  he  was  quietly  carrying  on  his  studies,  the  be- 
ginnings of  what  threatened  to  be  a  mighty  moral  revo- 
lution were  perceptible  in  native  society.    Tfae  study 
of  European  literature  and  science  disclosed  to  not  a  few 
young  men  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  country.    The  godless  system  of  education  pursued 
in  the  Hindil  college  produced  its  inevitable  fruit.    Free- 
thinking  was  the  order  of  the  day."    In  order  to  check 
this  licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  to  give  a  right  direc- 
tion to  the  newly  aroused  native  mind,  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
was  delivered.    The  result  was  that  Goplnath,  with 
many  other  young  men,  was  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  Hinduism,  and  determined  to  become  a  Christian.  He 
soon  after  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  in  1883  ac- 
companied archdeacon  Corrie,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ma- 
dras, to  the  North-west,  and  took  charge  of  an  English 
school  at  Futtehpore.    During  1837-38  a  fearful  fam- 
ine prevailed  in  India,  and  a  large  number  of  orphans 
were  to  be  cared  for.    His  services  at  this  time  were  in- 
valuable, and  from  1888  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
in  the  employment  of  this  mission.    In  1844  he  was  or- 
dained, and  was  stationed  at  the  cantonment  of  Futteh- 
gurk,  and  subsequently,  in  1853,  at  Futtehpore,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  March  14, 1861.    Mr.  Kundy 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  decision  of  character;  as 
a  missionary,  very  laborious  and  efficient.    See  Wilson, 
Prefb,  ffitt,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  112.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Nnnas,  BazretO  {Bdckior),  a  Portuguese  Boman 
Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  in  Oporto  in  1520.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Older  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543,  he  depart- 
ed, although  still  young,  for  India.  St  Francis  Xavier 
received  him  at  Goa.  His  merit  was  recogniged,  and 
soon  he  became  superior  of  the  residence  of  Bacalm.  A 
little  later  he  was  nominated  provin<^  of  his  order  to 
India ;  this  was  for  him  the  sssured  pleage  of  new  labors 
and  new  sufferings.  He  went  successively  to  Malacca 
and  Japan,  then  returned  to  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
Assisted  by  forty  Portuguese,  he  went  to  the  sovereign 
of  Bungo,  and  resolutely  undertook  to  convert  a  ce^ 
brated  Nestorian  bishop  known  by  the  name  of  Mar 
Joseph,  who  filled  the  mountains  of  Malabar  with  his 
doctrine.  It  is  affirmed  that  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  There  are  few  muaionaries  who  have 
thrown  so  much  light  over  the  East  as  Nunes.  He  died 
August  10,  1571.  The  most  of  his  letters  remain  in 
manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carta  etcriia  em 
1554,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  a  letter  in  which  he  re« 
ports  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  as  well  as  his  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  letten  of  Nunes  Barreto, -translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  still  circulate  in  manuscript,  and 
singularly  enough  contribute  to  shed  much  light  on  mat- 
ters in  the  extreme  East.  See  references  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Nunes,  P.  Leonardo,  another  misrionary  settled 
in  India,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  former, 
was  bom  in  San-Vicente-da-Beira.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  monks  who  accompanied  Thomas  de  Souza  to 
Brazil  in  1549 ;  the  savages  whom  he  catechised,  wish- 
ing to  characterize  his  prodigious  activity,  snmamed 
him  Abar^  B^b^  (the  father  who  flies).  He  was  ship- 
wrecked and  drowned  June  80,  1554.     See  Barbosa 
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Machado,  BibHotheea  Lusitana ;  Vasooncellos,  Noticia  do 
BrcuiL — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraU,  xxxviLi,  368. 

Nunes-Torres,  David,  a  great  Talmudical  schol- 
ar, waa  bom  in  the  aeoond  half  of  the  17th  oentuiy, 
either  at  Lisbon  or  Amaterdam.  In  the  last-named 
place  he  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  academies 
Abi  Jethomim  and  Keter  tthem  Tob.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1690  he  was  called  to  the  Hague  as 
rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  congregation,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  17^  Be- 
sides some  sermons  which  he  published  in  1690  and 
1691,  under  the  title  Sermatu  <2e  David  NuHet-Torres, 
Pregador  de  celebre  irmamdade deAbi  Jetomim  (Amster- 
dam, Moses  Dias,  5450,  5451),  he  edited  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  the  commentary  of  Rashi  and  the  Vulgate 
(Amst.  1700, 4  vols.) :— the  Shulchan  A  ruck  of  Joe.  Karo 
(q.  T.)  in  connection  with  SaL  Jeh.  Leone  (ibid.  1698) : 
— the  hptnn  1*^  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  in  4  vols.  (ibid. 

1702).  See  FUr^  BibL  Jud.  iii,  41 ;  Wolf,  BibL  H^trr* 
iii,  201;  xiv,  809;  Memor.  d.  Lit.  Portuffueza,  iv,  827; 
Catalogus  l&rontm  RqIk  Dav,  NutiM-Torrea,  varii  gt- 
neriM  et  editiomt  (Hague,  1728) ;  Kayserling  in  Frankel's 
Monatsichrifl-y  1864,  p.  817  sq.     (&  P.) 

Nunez,  Fernando,  a  noble  Spanish  Protestant, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Guzman,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  sac- 
rificed his  prospect  of  civil  honors  to  the  love  of 
stud}*,  and  privately  engaged  in  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  which  he  finally  embraced. 
Nuftez  was  of  the  Order  of  Su  lago,  and  was  commonly 
called  among  his  countrymen  "  the  Greek  commentator" 
(Argensola,  Annies  de  Aroffon,  p.  852).  His  notes  on 
the  classics  are  praised  by  Lipsius,  Gronovius,  and  other 
critics,  who  usually  cite  him  by  the  name  of  Pincianut 
of  yailadolidj  his  native  city.  That  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  ancient  learning  appears  from  his 
having  published  in  1502  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
his  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  with  notes.  Cyprian 
de  Valera  quotes  from  a  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs 
published  by  him  under  the  title  ofR^franea  EtpafloUs 
(J)o9  Tratadot,  p.  288).  Marineo  extols  the  erudition 
of  Nuftez  as  far  superior  to  that  of  Lebrixa;  but,  in  tfie 
first  place,  he  expresses  this  opinion  in  a  letter  to  the 
object  of  his  panegyric;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Lebrixa,  in  which 
his  countryman,  Peter  Martyr,  was  not  disposed  to  take 
his  po^  (Aforfyrif  EpitL  ep.  xxxv).  In  the  edition  of 
the  Bible,'  in  various  languages,  perfected  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  in  imitation  of  Origen's  enterprise,  Nuftez  was 
given  a  part,  and  he  discharged  his  duties  with  great 
credit.  Indeed,  Nuftez  was  reputed  in  his  time  the 
best  Spanish  Orientalist.  It  is  said  that  in  1585,  when 
an  enthusiastic  scholar  visited  Spain,  he  found  Hebrew 
neglected,  and  could  not  meet  with  a  ttngle  native  ac- 
quainted with  Arabic  except  the  venerable  Nuftez,  who 
still  recollected  the  characters  of  a  language  to  which 
he  had  paid  some  attention  in  his  youth  (see  author- 
ities in  M*Crie).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  us.  It  must  have  occurred  before  1560,  for  in  that 
year  we  find  his  widow,  with  three  of  her  daughters 
and  a  married  sister,  seized  at  Seville  for  heresy.  Their 
tragic  story  is  thus  related  by  M*Crie :  ^  As  there  was 
no  evidence  against  them  they  were  put  to  the;  torture, 
but  refused  to  inform  against  one  another.  Upon  this 
the  presiding  inquisitor  called  one  of  the  young  women 
into  the  audience-chamber,  and  after  conversing  with 
her  for  some  time,  professed  an  attachment  to  her  per- 
son. Having  repeated  this  at  another  interview,  he 
told  her  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  her  unless  she 
imparted  to  him  the  whole  facts  of  her  case;  but  if  she 
intnisted  him  with  these,  he  would  manage  the  affair 
in  such  a  way  as  Ihat  she  and  all  her  friends  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  Falling  into  the  snare,  the  unsuspecting 
girl  confessed  to  him  that  she  had  at  different  times 
conversed  with  her  mother,  sisters,  and  aunt  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrines.    The  wretch  immediately  brought 


her  into  court,  and  obliged  her  to  declare  jadieia]]y 
what  she  had  owned  to  him  in  private.  Nor  was  this 
all:  under  the  pretence  that  her  confession  was  not 
sufficiently  ample  and  ingenuous,  she  was  put  to  the 
torture  by  the  most  excruciating  engines,  the  pulley 
and  the  wooden  horse;  by  which  means  evidence  was 
extorted  from  her  which  led,  not  only  to  the  condem- 
nation of  herself  and  her  relations,  but  also  bo  the  seiz- 
ure and  conviction  of  others  who  afterwards  perished  in 
the  flames."  See  M*Crie,  Ref,  m  Spam,  p.  64  aq.,  67, 
78,270.     (J.H.W.) 

Nnnes,  Juan,  an  old  Spanish  painter  who  flour- 
ished at  Seville  about  1505.  He  was  a  scholar  of  San- 
chez de  Castro,  and  probably  attained  real  eminence  in 
his  day;  but  most  of  his  worics  have  been  deitroyed. 
There  is  a  picture  by  him  in  the  cathedral  or  Seville, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  representing  The 
Body  of  Christ  tn  the  arms  of  the  Vtrgm,  with  St. 
Michael,  St.  Vincent,  and  other  figures.  This  work  is 
in  the  stiff  Gothic  style  prevalent  at  that  time;  but  it 
deserves  praise  for  its  rich  and  beautiful  draperiea.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the  /W  A  rts,  ii,  628. 

Nunez,  Don  Pedro  Villavicenclo,  a  Spanish 
painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Seville  of  a  noble  family  in 
1685.  He  studied  design  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
made  such  excellent  progress  that  he  was  induced  to 
enter  the  school  of  MurUlo,  although  without  the  in- 
tention of  practicing  painting.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  that  master,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  his  school ; 
after  which  he  visited  ftlalta  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  knight  of  St.  John,  and  studied  under  Mattio 
Preti,  called  II  Calabrese.  Nuftez  followed  for  a  short 
time  the  vigorous  style  of  that  master,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  the  tender  and  harmonious  coloring  of  Mu- 
rillo.  According  to  Bermudez,  he  was  distinguished  in 
portraits,  and  painted  children  in  a  very  beautiful  man- 
ner, little  inferior  to  Murillo.  He  presented  several  of 
his  pictures  to  the  academy  of  Seville,  where  he  died 
in  1700.  There  is  a  Holy  Family  by  him  at  Alton  Tow- 
ers, the  seat  of  lord  Shrewsbury,  which  partakes  of  the 
dark  style  of  ^reti. — See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fim 
i4r<f,  ii,623. 

Nunneries,  convents  for  nuns.  The  origin  of  so- 
cieties for  female  recluses,  or  nuns,  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  that  of  monasteries,  and  both  advanced 
together.  The  nunneries,  or  convents,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally termed,  though  with  less  accuracy,  since  om- 
vent  properly  signifies  a  religious  house  for  either  men 
or  women,  are  now  generally  devoted  to  some  form  of 
work  for  the  Church.  (For  an  account  of  their  houses 
and  their  work  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  see  article  Mokachism.)  The  rules  of  the  dif- 
ferent nunneries  differ  widely,  but  all  agree  in  requir- 
ing absolute  obedience  of  all  the  members.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  specify  a  few  particulars  peculiar  to 
the  religious  orders  of  females.  Of  these  the  roost 
striking  perhaps  is  the  strictness,  in  the  regnlariy  au- 
thorized orders  of  nuns,  of  the  ^  doister,"  or  endoeure, 
which  no  extern  is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyond 
which  the  nuns  are  never  permitted  to  pass  without 
express  leave  of  the  bishop.  The  superior  of  a  nun- 
nery is  termed  abbess,  princess,  or  mother  superior. 
The  authority  of  the  mother  superior  is  very  compre- 
hensive; but  it  is  strictly  defined  and  separated  from 
that  of  the  priest.  The  ofllcers  are,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, elected  by  chapters  of  their  own  body,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop,  unless  the  convent  be  one  of 
tlie  class  called  exempt  houses,  which  are  immediately 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  solemn  blessing  or  inaugnration  of  the 
abbess  is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  or  to  a  priest  delegated 
by  him.    See  Nun. 

Nuptial  Deities  are  those  gods  among  the  an* 
cient  heathen  nations  who  presided  over  marriage  cer- 
emonies. These  included  some  of  the  moat  eminent 
as  well  as  of  the  inferior  divinities.     Juno,  Jupitec, 
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Venas,  and  Dbiui  were  considered  so  indispensable  to 
the  celebration  of  all  nuunriages  tbat  none  could  be 
•olemnized  without  them.*  Besides,  several  inferior 
gods  and  goddesses  were  worshipped  on  such  occasions. 
JuffoimuM  joined  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together  in 
the  yoke  of  matrimony;  Domiducus  conducted  the 
bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ;  Viriplaca  rec- 
onciled husbands  to  their  wives;  Mantuma  was  in- 
voked that  the  wife  might  never  leave  her  husband, 
but  abide  with  him  on  all  occasions,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity.     See  Markiaok. 

The  Roman  Missal  has  a  *'Mass  for  the  Bridegroom 
and  Bride,**  which  may  be  said  on  certain  days  as  a 
votive  mass,  after  the  nuptial  ceremony.  This  mass 
has  its  own  introit,  gradual,  tract,  epistle  (£ph.  v,  22- 
33),  goepel  (Matt,  xix,  &-6),  and  prayers;  but  the  oom- 
memoratioii  of  it  mav  be  introduced  into  the  mass  for 
a  Sunday,  etc.   The  following  is  its  nuptial  benediction : 

"The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Ood 
of  Jacob  be  with  ytm,  and  himself  folfll  his  own  blessing 
!n  yim :  that  yon  may  see  your  children's  children  to  the 
third  and  foarth  generation,  and  afterwards  hnve  eternal 
life  without  endjTby  the  help  of  onr  Lord  Jeens  Christ, 
who,  with  the  Fauer  and  the  Holv  Ghost,  liveth  sod 
reigneth  Qod,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

The  prieat  solemnly  admonishes  them  to  be  faithful  te 
one  another,  to  renuun  chaste  in  the  time  of  prayer, 
md  especially  of  fasts  and  solemnities,  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  then  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water;  after  which 
the  mass  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner.  The  nuptial 
benediction  is  withheld,  mass  is  not  celebrated,  nor  is 
solemnization  of  marriage  in  the  church  allowed,  where 
cne  of  the  parties  is  a  heretic  or  schismatic.    See  Mat- 

KUIOIIT. 

Ifuptials  relate  to  betrothal,  dowry,  virginity,  wed- 
ding, paranympha,  marriage -supper,  bride  and  bride- 
groom, wedlock,  etc.  (each  of  which  see  in  its  place). 
For  moDogmphs,  see  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum, 
pwldSw 

Num,  an  ancient  goddess  among  the  Chinese,  wor^ 
shipped  before  the  time  of  (Jonfucius.  She  presided 
over  the  war  of  the  natural  elements,  stilling  the  voice 
of  stonoa,  and  establishing  the  authority  of  law.  She 
caused  the  worid  to  spring  from  the  primitive  chaos, 
and  oat  of  the  elemental  confusion  brought  natural 
order. 

Nuremberg  (Ger.  NurvJberg ;  Lat.  NorwAerffa  or 
Aorfea),  a  fortified  city  of  the  Bavarian  province  of 
Middle  Flanconia,  situated  in  49^  28'  N.  lat.  and  11^  5' 
E.  long.,  and  now  having  a  population  of  about  82,000, 
ia  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several 
important  Church  councils,  two  of  which  in  the  Refor- 
noacioo  period  decided  the  fate  of  the  new  movement. 
Aside  ffom  this  relation  to  ecclesiastical  history,  Nurem- 
betg  is  famed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inters 
eating  cities  of  Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
reoMuna  of  medisBval  architecture  which  it  presents  in 
its  jncturesque  streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone 
bakxMiies,  and  quaint  carvings.  Indeed,  no  city  retained 
until  the  Austrian-Ptussian  war  of  1866  a  stronger  im- 
press of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  the 
wealthy  buigher  dasses  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  its 
double  lines  of  fortified  walls,  separated  from  each  other 
by  public  walka  and  gardens,  and  guarded  by  seventy 
tuweim,  together  with  the  numerous  bridges  which  span 
the  Pegnitz,  on  whoee  banks  the  city  is  built,  gave  it 
distinctive  features  of  its  own.  At  present  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  walls  is  fast  removing  many  of  the  an- 
cient landmarks,  and  there  remain  only  the  houses  to 
twmce  the  age  of  this  quaint  old  city,  once  an  independ- 
ent sovereignty.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
namenms  puUic  buildings  are  the  old  palace  or  castle, 
oomniandiiig  from  its  high  position  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  interesting  for  its  an- 
tiqaity  and  for  its  gallery  of  pauitings,  rich  in  gems  of 
cflzly  Gennan  art ;  the  town-hall,  which  ranks  among 
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the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  is  adorned  with 
worlu  of  Albert  DUrer  and  Gabriel  Weyher;  the  noble 
Gothic  fountain  opposite  the  cathedral  by  Scfaonhofer, 
with  its  numerous  groups  of  figures,  beautifully  restored 
in  modem  times ;  and  many  other  fountains  deserving 
notice.  Of  its  numerous  churches,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  between 
1270  and  1478,  with  its  beautiful  painted-glass  windows, 
its  noble  towers  and  doorway,  and  the  celebrated  stone 
pyx,  completed  in  IfiiOO,  by  Adam  Kraft,  after  five  years' 
assiduous  labor.  Other  notable  Protestant  churches 
are  those  of  SU  Sibaldus,  St.  James,  and  St.  ^gidius,  all 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  their  works  of  art.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  restored  in  1850, 
contained  the  jewels  of  the  imperial  Qerman  crown  from 
1424  until  1806,  when  the}'  were  removed  to  Vienna. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church,  or  Frautntciixhe^  is  re- 
markable for  its  richly  ornamented  Gothic  portal. 

NUREMBERG,  Diets  of.  The  most  imporUnt  of 
the  Chureh  councils  convened  here  during  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  of  special  interest,  are  the  diets  held  in 
1522  and  1528.  After  Soliman  the  Turk  had  made  a 
successful  invasion  into  Hungary,  Charles  V  convened  a 
diet  at  Nuremberg  March  22,  1522,  to  devise  means  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  also  to  settle  internal,  i.  e. 
religious  difiiculties.  The  diet  decided  that  the  moneys 
previously  sent  to  Rome  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  priests  should  be  applied  to  the  war;  that  the  tithes 
should  for  four  3'earB  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
that  the  convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  should  con- 
tribute, as  also  half  of  the  other'  convents,  priests,  etc. 
The  assembly  was  dismissed  May  7,  but  with  orders  to 
convene  again  at  Nurembeig  ^  on  St  ^gidius's  day"  for 
further  action.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  went  to 
Spain,  giving  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  presidency  of 
the  diet.  He  wrote  also  to  pope  Adrian  VI  to  get  him 
to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  diet,  and  represented  to 
Him  that  the  heresy  of  Luther  had  made  such  progress 
that  he  would  probably  have  to  use  his  money  to  uproot 
it.  This  was  Adrian's  great  object,  and  would  have  made 
him  approve  of  any  decision  of  the  diet  He  sent  his 
chamberlain,  Jerome  Prorarius,  with  a  brief  to  the  elec- 
tor Frederick  of  Saxony,  inviting  him  in  the  next  diet 
to  ''protect  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  apostolic  see,  and  with  it  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done."  Frederick,  in  his  answer 
{Corp,  Reform,  i,  585  sq.),  declared  that  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  were  his  pi'incipal 
aims,  but  that  it  was  evident  that  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents should  be  opposed  b}*  reason,  and  not  by  force. 
Adrian  now  instructed  his  legate  at  Nuremberg,  Francis 
Chieregati,  to  insist  on  the  repression  of  Luther  and  his 
adherenta,  not  only  as  heretics,  but  as  politically  dan- 
gerous persons,  as  '*  attacking  all  authority  under  the 
plea  of  evangelical  liberty."  In  another  brief  he  ad- 
dressed the  elector  as  the  friend  of  the  most  dangerous 
heresy,  and  even  declared  that  he  alone  was  answerable 
for  the  many  who  were  falling  away  from  the  union  of 
the  Church ;  reminding  him  that  his  family  owed  their 
elevation  to  pope  Gregory  Y.  He  also  forbade  him, 
under  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  punishment, 
to  continue  his  protection  to  Luther.  Adrian  addressed 
similar  briefs  to  duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  and  to  the 
cities  of  Costnitz.  Breslau,  Bamberg,  etc.  Frederick  was 
not  present  at  the  diet,  but  was  represented  by  his  chan- 
cellor, Hans  von  Flaunitz  (Planitz),  a  friend  of  Luther, 
who  acquired  great  influence  over  the  diet,  which  opened 
Dec.  18, 1522.  Chieregati  presented  to  the  diet  a  papal 
brief  full  of  invectives  against  Luther.  He  demanded  the 
forcible  repression  of  heresy,  and  fiercely  denounced  the 
Lutheran  preachers  of  Nuremberg,  demanding  not  only 
their  arrest,  but  their  transfer  to  Rome,  to  be  judged 
there.  This,  however,  he  found  the  diet  unwilling  to 
grant;  and  the  assembly  having  moreover  returned  a  firm 
and  spirited  answer  to  the  papal  brief,  the  legate  pro- 
fessed early  in  1528  to  have  received  new  instructions 
from  Rome.   He  now  appeared  again  before  the  diet,  this 
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time  insisting  on  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms  for  the  suppression  of  Luther^s  heresy, 
but  declaring,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bad  state  of 
the  Church  was  the  result  of  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
the  clergy,  confessing  that  bad  example  had  been  given 
sometimes  by  popes  themselves,  which  had  been  eagerly 
followed  by  their  subordinates.  The  pope  himself  fireely 
acknowledged  the  need  of  reformadon  in  the  Church, 
and  declared  his  willingness  to  effect  all  he  could.  The 
princes  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  oonoordats, 
but  he,  Adrian,  could  not  consider  himself  liable  for  the 
faults  of  his  predecessors,  and  would  keep  all  the  en- 
gagements he  contracted  himself.  These  declarations 
of  the  papal  legate  dissatisfied  both  parties.  The  Ro- 
manists were  angered  at  the  pope  for  confessing  the  evil 
state  of  the  Church,  and  denouncing  his  predecessors  as 
faithless.  The  evangelical  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
scoffed  at  the  reforms  which  Adrian  would  be  likely 
to  introduce.  The  legate  gave  his  instructions  to  the 
state,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  an- 
swer to  Chieregati.  On  Jan.  18,  1523,  the  reply  was 
submitted  to  the  diet,  and  by  it  amended.  As  a  whole 
it  was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  pope,  and 
seemed  to  favor  the  Protestant  principles.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Romanists  on  account  of  the  non-repres- 
sion of  Luther  were  answered  by  complaints  <ni  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  whose  abuses  had  only 
been  fully  shown  up  by  Luther,  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy,  high  and  low,  the  violation  of  the  concordats, 
etc. :  altogether  it  made  eighty-one  different  points.  It 
was  further  demandecT  that  a  free  council  should  be  held 
within  a  year  at  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Mayenoe,  Metz,  or 
some  other  cily  of  Germany,  engaging  that  neither  Lu- 
ther nor  his  adherents  should  create  any  disturbance, 
either  by  preaching  or  writing.  To  these  remonstrances 
Chieregati  answered  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
holding  up  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  for  the  welfare 
of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
terms  of  the  Edict  of  the  Diet  of  Worms.  As  the  states 
wished  to  have  him  attmd  to  their  list  of  grievances, 
he  suddenly  left  (Feb.  28),  and  these  had  to  be  sent  after 
him ;  and  the  states  now  declared  that  should  this  not 
be  attended  to  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  These  articles  were  declared  to 
be  the  decisions  of  the  diet  March  6,  1528;  yet  Philip 
von  Feilitzsch,  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  pro- 
tested against  the  stipulation  that  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents should  publish  nothing  more  until  then.  This 
regulation  he  considered  as  directed  against  the  Refor- 
mation, although  the  diet  had,  in  fact,  silently  can- 
celled b}"^  its  resolutions  the  effect  of  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
Luther  himself  wrote  to  elector  Frederick,  representing 
to  him  that  he  should  ask  for  the  same  freedom  to  de- 
fend himself  as  the  opposite  party  had  to  attack  him ; 
that  the  stipulation  not  to  publish  anything  until  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  could  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Bible  nor  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as 
the  Word  of  God  could  not  be  thus  bound.  The  diet 
had  completely  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pope;  bis 
appeals  to  the  emperor  remained  without  effect,  the  lat- 
ter being  angry  at  the  pope's  interference  in  his  affairs 
with  France,  and  Adrian  himself  died  of  grief  at  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  Sept.  14, 1528.  (See  Planck,  Getch, 
d,  Entttehung  uiueres  protest,  Lehrbo^,  ii,  160  sq. ;  Sa- 
lig,  VolUtand,  Hist,  d,  A  ugsb.  Con/,  i,  65  sq.) 

The  state  of  things  in  (^rmany,  the  relation  of  the 
emperor  to  the  empire  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
change  which  had  just  occurred  in  the  papal  see,  led 
to  another  diet,  which  convened  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  11, 
1528.  The  members  were  a  long  time  assembling,  and 
Frederick  was  only  prevailed  upon  by  Ferdinand  himself 
to  be  present.  Here  the  elector  received  a  brief  from 
the  new  pope,  Clement  VII,  recommending  to  him  car- 
dinal Lorenzo  Campeggio  as  his  legate  to  the  diet. 
The  cardinal  was  the  worthy  tool  of  his  master,  who, 
far  from  wishing  to  effect  any  reform  in  the  Church, 
sought  only  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome, 


and  to  use  temporal  power  for  personal  or  poUtical  pur- 
poses. The  diet  was  finally  opened  January  14,  1524. 
Campeggio  had  not  yet  arrived.  On  bis  journey  he 
had  ample  occasion  to  observe  what  progress  the  Ref- 
ormation was  making,  and  how  slight  was  the  hold  the 
Romish  Church  yet  retained  among  the  people;  but 
this  only  made  him  more  resolute  in  abating  nothing 
from  his  demands  of  the  diet  He  reached  Nuremberg 
February  14,  and  presented  another  brief  of  Clement 
YII  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome.  On  his  arrival  Cam- 
peggio was  not  received  by  the  states,  bat  only  by  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  the  bishops 
at  Bamberg  and  Treves.  From  the  first,  the  majority 
in  the  diet  showed  itself  opposed  to  thte  pope.  They 
discussed  the  necessity  of  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  of  contributing  to  the  war  agunst 
the  Turks,  and  of  removing  the  seat  of  government 
from  Nuremberg  to  Esslingen.  On  this  point  the  ma- 
jority went  as  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  emperor 
as  on  others  against  those  of  the  pope,  llie  orator  of 
the  imperial  party,  Hatmart,  announced  clearly  that 
his  master  wished  the  diet  to  dissolve,  and  Campeggio 
seconded  him,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  was  also 
the  interest  of  the  pope  to  have  the  diet  dissolved. 
Finally  it  was  declared  that  those  who  had  served  in 
the  preceding  diet  could  not  take  part  in  this,  and 
thus  the  opposition  majority  was  broken.  Fredierick 
foresaw  what  the  result  of  such  a  measure  would  be, 
and  left  the  diet  Februaxy  24,  Philip  von  Feilitzsch  re- 
maining as  hb  representative.  Campeg^o  now  repre- 
sented again  to  the  diet  the  danger  there  would  be  for 
the  empire  in  any  departure  from  their  ancient  faith ; 
the  states  answered  by  referring  him  to  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  former  diet,  the  redress  c^  which 
was  uecessar}'  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  To  this 
he  answered  that  the  pope  had  received  no  olBcial 
communication  of  these  grievances:  that  indeed  three 
copies  purporting  to  be  the  resolutions  of  the  late  diet 
had  been  received  by  private  persons  at  Rc»me,  ami 
that  he  himself  had  read  one,  but  that  the  charges  in 
them  were  so  absurd  that  thev  had  been  cons»idered 
merely  as  the  productions  of  private  individuals  vent- 
ing their  spite  against  the  Church  in  that  manner. 
That,  besides,  these  chaiges  were  accompanied  by  re- 
quests the  granting  of  which  would  only  damage  the 
papal  authority,  and  which  were  even  heretical,  so  that 
he  would  not  treat  of  that  question  with  the  diet,  but 
rather  advise  the  carrying  oat  of  the  Edict  of  Warm%. 
Ilaunart  seconded  Campeggio,  for  the  emperor  hoped 
in  this  way  to  obtain  certain  political  advantages  The 
opposition,  however,  held  fast,  Frederick's  repreenita- 
tive  declared  in  his  name  that  he  had  recei\*ed  no  of- 
ficial communication  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  that  the 
late  diet  had  not  forbidden  evangelical  preaching,  and 
that  its  decisions  could  not  be  laid  aside  withoot  dis- 
cussion. The  diet  dissolved  on  April  18.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Esslingen,  aid  was  given 
to  the  king  of  Hungary  and  to  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  states  recognised  themselves  boand  by 
the  Edict  of  Worms,  but  only  that  they  "  would  see 
it  executed  as  far  as  they  could."  It  was  farther  de- 
cided that  the  pope  would  cause,  with  the  assent  of  the 
emperor,  a  free  council  to  be  held  in  Germany  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  another  diet  as- 
sembled at  Spires  should  decide  on  the  grievances  of  tbe 
princes  against  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and — a  very 
remarkable  feature — decide  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
aforementioned  council  should  be  held.  Until  then  tbe 
princes  were  to  exercise  a  severe  censorship  over  all 
new  doctrines  and  books,  but  at  the  aaroe  time  see  that 
the  Gospel  be  freely  and  peaceably  preached  and  ex* 
plained  in  the  manner  geneially  received  by  the  Church, 
The  decisions  did  not  mention  Lather  by  name ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  address  of  the  emperor  to  the  Diet  of 
Spires  expressly  mentions  the  Lutheran  and  other  new- 
doctrines  as  making  great  progress  among  tlie  lower 
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daoea,  leading  them  to  iiuabordination,  indigion,  etc 
He  inaisted  on  the  Edict  of  WormB  being  strictly  oar- 
lied  out  FeiiitzBcb,  count  fiemard  of  Sotens,  and  count 
Geoige  of  Werthetm  protested;  but  the  emperor,  who 
Ibaod  it  for  his  advantage  to  |deaae  the  pope,  sent  di- 
rect orders  to  the  states;  he  was,  however,  prevented, 
Ij  eompUcationa  with  France,  from  injuring  the  Refor- 
mation as  deeply  as  had  at  first  been  feared.  The  states 
bang  thoa  at  liberty  to  execute  the  £dict  of  Worms 
«80  Isr  as  they  could"  in  their  own  way,  did  not  prove 
Toy  strict,  and  the  pope  complained  bitteriy  of  it  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England. 
He  even  threatened  to  excommunicate  Frederick  as  a 
heretic.  His  legate  waa  in  the  mean  time  seeking  to 
oigsnize  a  ao-called  Catholic  league  in  opposition  to 
the  evangelical  princes  and  states,  and  even  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  gain  Melancthon  to  his  side  (Corp,  R&- 
foroL  i,  667-672). 

The  Reformation  all  this  time  waa  rapidly  gaining 
ground.    In  1542  and  1548  two  other  diets  were  held 
at  Nuremberg,  bat  they  were  of  less  importance,  both 
in  a  polirieal  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view.     In 
1542  the  emperor  waa  in  a  very  critical  podtion,  being 
at  war  with  the  Turks  and  with  France,  while  at  home 
the  war  of  Bmnswidc  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
on  aeeoont  of  the  encroachments  of  duke  Henry  of 
WoUenbOttel  against  Brunswick,  which  had  called  to 
its  asstatanoe  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse.    It  waa  feared  at  one  time  that  all  the 
princes  belonging  to  the  league  of  Smalcald  would  unite 
and  make  war  on  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  but  they 
proved  that  their  only  object  was  to  defend  Brunswick, 
without  reference  to  religious  questions.     AU  these 
dtfficnltiea,  together  with  the  diisatisfaction  arising 
from  piomiaed  reforms  not  having  been  carried  out, 
led  to  another  diet  being  summoned  for  Nov.  14, 1542 ; 
it  was  afterwards  postponed  to  December  14,  and  final- 
ly asnnbled  on  January  81, 1548  (according  to  Sleidan, 
¥h,  XV,  488;  Banke,  iv,  285;  but  according  to  Secken- 
dorf  f  p.  416  ]  in  the  early  part  of  February).   King  Fer- 
ifinaBd  came,  on  January  17,  to  take  part  in  it.  CharlesV 
waa  represented  by  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  John  of 
Kavea,  and  Christopher,  buhop  of  Augsburg,  all  persons 
at  least  distaatdiil  to  the  evangeUcal  party.     Bishop 
Christopher  died  suddenly  during  the  conference,  and 
was  replaeed  by  Otto  of  Truchses.     King  Ferdband 
had  repeatedly  invited  the  elector  of  Saxony,  through 
Dr.  Andreas  Coneritz,  to  be  personally  present  at  the 
diet;  bat  be  declined.    Circumstances  now  compelled 
the  emperor  and  his  brother  to  act  as  leniently  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  evangelical  states.    Still  the  Roman 
Catholics  eleariy  evinced  their  old  opposition  to  all  re- 
fonn,  aood  thus  the  other  party  was  obliged  to  act  with 
vigor.     At  the  opening  of  the  diet  king  Ferdinand 
pointed  oat  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Turks  with  increased  energy,  and  of  pro- 
tecting Hongaiy  and  the  neighboring  regions;  after 
that,  aasistance  was  asked  against  the  French,  who  had 
invaded  the  Netherlands.     On  February  5  Granvelle 
addreaaed  the  diet,  representing  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  praised  the  emperor  for  all  be 
IumI  doae  for  the  country,  and  promised  in  his  name 
that  he  would  devote  his  life,  if  need  be,  to  overcome 
the  enemiea  of  Christianity,  if  the  states  would  hdp 
him  in  the  war  against  France.   The  evangelical  princes 
and  at«tcs  in  the  mean  time  presented  to  the  king  and 
to  the  impoial  commissioners  a  list  of  their  grievances. 
They  eompUuned  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  having 
been  broken  by  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  and  of 
the   promised  reforms  not  having  been  carried  out. 
They  declared  that  they  had  prototed  against  the  op- 
premaijn  of  that  court,  and  that  they  rejected  its  arbi- 
trary decisions^  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of 
Bmnsiriek,  etc.     They  also  required  religious  liberty, 
which  was  incompatible  with  that  tribunal.    All  the 
qoestions  started  by  both  parties  gave  rise  to  numerous 
defaatpit.    Duke  Uiric  of  Wurtemberg  sought  to  uphold 


the  views  of  the  imperial  commiraioncrs  against  the 
evangelical  party  by  means  of  political  considerations. 
He  attached  himself  especially  to  the  affair  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  sought  to  organize  a  league  of  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  Hesse.  Leonard  £ck  drew  up  the  articles 
of  the  bond,  into  which  other  states  were  to  be  after- 
wards admitted.  These  articles  did  not  suit  either  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  or  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  they 
both  demanded  first  of  all  that  Bavaria  should  be 
pledged  to  render  no  assistance  to  duke  Henry,  and 
this  put  an  end  to  the  plan.  The  mistrust  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  was  greatly  increased  by  letters  of  duke 
Henry  having  been  discovered,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  emperor  intending  soon  to  restore  him  in  his  gov- 
ernment, while  GranveUe  had  declared  that  the  emper- 
or would  not  take  Henry's  part.  To  this  was  added 
that  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  commissioners  com- 
menced agitating  the  question  of  the  forthcoming  coun- 
cil which  was  to  be  held  at  Trent ;  that  thev  insisted 
that  duke  Henry,  who  was  claiming  his  estates  back, 
should  not  be  denied  his  rights,  etc.  The  evangelical 
party  answered  that  they  did  not  accept  this  council, 
nor  would  they  attend  it,  and  declined,  since  they  were 
given  no  sure  guarantees  of  peace,  to  take  any  further 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  diet.  The  resolutions 
of  the  diet  were  therefore  drawn  up,  April  28,  without 
the  participation  of  the  evangelical  states.  They  re- 
peated the  demand  for  a  reform,  postponed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Brunswick  afhir  until  die  return  of  the 
emperor,  and  renewed  the  assurance  g^ven  by  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  in  1542,  of  a  peace  of  five  years.  The  evan- 
gelical states  declined  recognising  these  decisions,  as 
they  had  been  drawn  up  without  their  participation, 
and  also  because  they  did  not  receive  sufllcient  guar- 
antees of  the  promised  peace  bang  kept.  They  at  the 
same  time  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  to  present  him 
their  propositions.  The  resolutions  were  never  acted 
upon,  bnt  gave  rise  to  numerous  conferences  between 
the  two  parties,  in  which  all  the  questions  at  issue  were 
repeatedly  discussed.  See  Seckendorf,  Bist,  Luther,  p. 
416;  Sleidan,  De  statu  ReHg.  lib.  xv,  488-486;  Neu- 
decker,  Urkunden,  p.  661  sq.;  id.  Merkw,  AkterutUckef 
p.  828  sq.— Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadU,  x,  485;  Fisher, 
Hitt,  Ref,  p.  115  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ntme  (properly  ipK,  omen'^  masc,  rt^voQ^  nutrix, 
mUiiivu;  fem.  n:«k,  ome'iirtA,  rt&j»v<Jc,  nutrix;  from 
*)PM,  to  carry  [see  Isa.  Ix,  4] ;  usually  r|?d*^p,  meyne'^ 
keth,  fem.  part  Hiph.,  from  p3^,  <*  suck,"  with  n^*M, 
ywvi^  rpoi^tvovtra  [Exod.  ii,  7] ;  in  the  N.  T.  rpo^oQ, 
nutrix  [1  These,  ii,  7]).  Moses  applied  this  term  to 
himself  in  relation  to  Israel,  though  only  to  express  his 
inability  to  fulfil  what  it  required,  or  his  sense  of  op- 
pression under  the  responsibility  involved  in  it  (Numb. 
xi,  12).  But  more  commonly  it  is  applied  to  women, 
and  much  apparently  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  regard  that  is  usual  among  ourselves.  It  is  clear, 
both  from  Scripture  and  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
that  in  ancient  times  the  position  of  the  nurse,  wherever 
one  was  noaintained,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  im- 
portance (se^  Gen.  xxiv,  59;  xxxv,  8;  2  Sam.  iv,  4;  2 
Kings  xi,  2;  2  Mace  i,  20;  comp.  Homer,  Od.  ii,  861 ; 
xix,  15,  251,  466;  Eurip.  /on,  1857;  Uijij>ol,  267  and 
folL ;  Virgilf  -^n.  vii,  1).  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
a  foster  father  or  mother,  e.  g.  Numb,  xi,  12;  Ruth  iv, 
16 ;  Isa.  xlix,  28.  In  great  families  male  servants,  prob- 
ably eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  boys  (2  Kings  i,  5;  see  also  Kuran^  iv, 
68,  Tegg*s  ed.;  Mrs.  Foole,  Englw,  ta  Egypt,  iii,  201).— 
Smith ;  Fairbaim.    See  Child. 

In  Christian  times  nurring  the  sick  has  ever  been  the 
special  care  of  pious  females,  and  many  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  work,  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  with  religious  eamestncas. 


NUT  2. 

Among  the  Somui  Catbolia  this  ii  ooa  of  the  •pecud 
ilutiei  of  the  "  Siiun  of  Charity." 

Nut  ii  the  rendering  oT  tiie  A.  T.  dT  two  Heb.  woTdi. 

1.  Boliiim',  Vi'SZ,  occura  only  in  Gen.  xliii,  It, 
where  Jacob,  wishing  to  condlitte  the  nilet  or  Egypt, 
Knde  by  bia  eona  a  preeent,  and  almg  with  other  arti- 
cles mentians  "  wttt  and  almonda."    Amoog  the  varioiu 

hazel-imts,  pine-nula,  peachea,  dates,  the  fruit  uf  the 
terebiutb-lne,  and  even  almunds;  but  there  ii  little 
doubt  that  piilachio-iiuli  a  the  true  rendering.     From 
the  context  it  ig  evident  that  the  article*  intended  for 
pnaenla  were  the  produce  or  Syria,  and  they  were  prob- 
ably iera  common  in  Egypt.     The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  i«i~ 
der  by  lerrbinlh,  the  Feraian  venion  hia  piutcA,  rrom 
which  it  is  believed  the  Arabic /bafoi  is  derived,  whence 
the  Greek  wiiTraicia  and  the  Ijtia  pitlacia.     The  Heb. 
word  boimm  is  very  umilar  to  the  Arabic  balaiH,  which 
we  find  in  Arabian  authan,  u  Rhases,  Serapioo,  and 
Avieenna.     It  ia  MtDetimes  written  baton,  bMun,  botin, 
and  aliotia.     Tbe  Qsiiie  is  applied  spedally  to  the  ter- 
ebinth-tiee,  or  Pittada  tenhiatliiu  of  bolanisis,  the  rip- 
pv^oc  or  npi/Jii/Soc  of  the  Greeks.     Thia  ia  the  tur- 
pentine-yielding pistacia,  a  native  of  Syria  and  or  tbe 
Greelt  Archipelago,     See  Oai.     The  tree  yields  one 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  turpentine,  that  uaually  called  of 
Ohio  or  Cypms,  which,  employed  as  a  medidne  iu  an- 
cient times,  itill  holds  its  place  in  the  British  pbanna- 
eopixiaa.    From  bein)(  produced  only  in  a  few  places, 
and  from  being  highly  valued,  it  ia  usually  adulterated 
with  the  common  kinds  of  turpentine.    In  many  places, 
however,  where  the  tree  growa  well,  it  does  not  yield 
turpentine,  which  may  acxount  for  its  not  being  noticed 
as  ■  product  of  Palestine ;  otherwise  we  might  have  in- 
ferred tbac  tbe  turpentine  of  thia  speciea  of  piaCacia 
fanned  one  of  the  articlea  sent  as  a  present  into  Egypt. 
The  name  bakm  a  applied  by  the  Arab*  both  to  the 
turpentine  and  to  the  tree.    It  appean,  however,  to  be 
Bometimei  used  ((enerically,  aa  in  some  Arabic  works  it 
ia  applied  CO  >  tree  of  which  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  are 
described  ai  being  of  a  green  color.    This  is  thedislin- 
gailhing  characteristic  of  another  species  of  pistida, 
tbe  F.  vtiv  of  botanists,  of  which  tbe  fruit  is  well  known 
to  tbe  Arabs  by  tbe  name  of  jiituk.     This,  no  doubt, 
gave  origin  to  the  Greek  rurraiia,  said  by  Dioscoridea 
to  be  like  pine-nuts.    Besidea  these  edible  kernels,  the 
pi»taci«-tree  is  described  in  the  Arabic  works  on  Ma- 
teria Uedica  aa  yielding  another  product  samewhat 
umilar  to  the  turpentine  of  the  batam,  bnt  which  ia 
called  'aiuk  al~iabat,  a  resin  of  the  oniot,  as  if  thia 
were  another  name  for  the  pistacis-Cre&    This  brings 
it  much  nearer  the  botmm  of  Scripture.     The  Bnlaa 
of  the  Talmud  is  considered  by  annoUlors  to  be  the 
piatacia  (CelMua,  llimbol.  i,  S6).     Bochart  for  thia 
and  other  ttasona  conudered  bntnim  to  be  the  kernels 
of  tbe  pistacia-tiee  (Ckamum,  i,  10). 

The  pistachio-nut-tree  ia  well  known,  extending  aa 
it  does  from  Syria  to  AITghanistan.  From  the  latter 
country  Ibe  seeds  are  carried  as  an  article  of  oom- 
roeroe  to  India,  where  they  are  eaten  in  their  un- 
cooked state,  added  to  sweetmeala,  or  as  a  dessert 
fried  with  pepper  and  salt,  being  much  relished  by 
Europeans  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flavor.  Tbe  pis- 
tacia-tree  is  most  common  in  the  northern,  that  is,  ^ 
the  cooler  porta  of  Syria,  but  it  ia  also  found  wild  iu 
Palestine.  Syria  and  Paleaune  have  been  long  fa- 
moua  for  ]»stacia- trees,  see  Dioacondes  (i,  177)  and 
Pliny  (ijii,  6)  says,  "Syria  bos  several  tree*  that  are 
peculiar  to  itself;  among  tbe  nut-treea  there  ts  the 
n  pislaciai"  in  another  place  (xv,  32)  he 
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rhcea  (Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
trees;  the  town  of  Batna,  in  the  same  district,  is  believed 
to  derive  its  name  fVom  thia  drcumitance:  Betonim,  a 
town  of  tbe  tribe  of  Gsd  (Jo^.xiii,!6),  has  in  all  prob- 
ability a  similar  etymoli^.  Bochart  draw*  atteutton 
to  the  fad  that  pistachio-nule  are  mentioned  toKelher 
with  almonds  in  Gen.  xliii,  II,  and  observes  that  Dios- 
coridea, TbeopbrasCos,  and  others,  speak  of  tbe  piala- 
da-tiee  conjrnntly  with  the  almnnd-tree;  as  there  ia 
no  mention  in  early  writers  of  the  P-  ttra  growing  in 
Egypt  (see  Celsioa,  HiavboL  >,  S7),  it  wa)  doubtless  not 
found  there  in  patriarcbsl  times,  wherefore  Jacob's  pres- 
ent to  Joseph  would  have  been  moat  acceptable.  Tbeje 
is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the  P.  rrra 
in  Palestine  among  the  writings  of  modem  travellers; 
Kilto  {Pkft.  Hut.PaLp.aw)  aay*,"!!  ia  not  much  col- 
tivatad  in  Faleatine,  although  fouiid  there  growing  wikj 
in  some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  on  Honnt  Tabor, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Uount  Attards  (see  Burckhardi, 
a^ria,  p.  iSi)."  Dr.  Thomson  (T'jU  Land  and  lit  Book, 
i,  418}  says  that  the  terebinth-tiees  near  Mais  el-Jebel 
had  been  grafted  with  tbe  instacia  from  Aleppo  by  or- 
der of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  that  "  the  peasants  destroyed 
the  grafts  lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berries  of  these 
treea  should  be  diminished."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
or  three  pistacia-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were  out- 
side the  north  gate  of  Jemialem.  But  he  says  the  tne 
i*  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  de- 
lights in  a  dry  soil,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty, 
and  sometimes  thirty  feet.  As  it  belongs  Co  the  sanM 
genua  as  tbe  terebiuth-tree,  so,  like  it,  the  male  and  fe- 
male flowen  grow  on  separate  trees.  It  is  therefore 
neoesaty  for  the  fecundation  of  the  seed  that  a  male 
tree  be  planted  among  tbe  female  ones.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  flower*  of  the  latter  not  being  fecundated 
that  the  trees  occasionally  bear  oblong  fruit-Uke  but 
hollow  bodies,  wtuch  are  sometime*  described  as  galla, 
■ometimea  as  nuts,  of  little  value.  Tbe  ripe  aeeda  an 
enclosed  in  a  woody  but  brittle  whitish-colored  shell, 
and  within  it  is  the  seed-covering,  which  is  thin,  men^. 
branous,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  Tbe  thiit  is  about  the 
nie  of  an  olive,  but  bulging  on  oneade  and  concave  oa 
tbe  other.  Inside  slender  reddish  pulp  i>  a  ahell,  which 
iu  ila  turn  encloses  a  green-colored  kernel,  of  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavor,  and  abounding  in  oiL  I^atachio- 
nnta  are  much  eaten  by  tbe  natives  of  the  countries 
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and  that  Flaccus  Pompeius  brought  it  a 
lime  into  Spain.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  tbe  excellence  of  the  pistachio- 
nuts,  aee  Russell  (Uiit.  of  Al^ipo,  i,  S3,  2d  ed.)  and 
Galen  (IJe  fiac  AHm.  2,  p.  612),  who  mentions  Ber- 
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what  tbey  an  Krown,  uiil,  at  m  baTS  Mcn,  tbey  fonn  ' 
micln  of  commerce  from  AffghanuUn  to  India — ■  hot 
CMntnr  like  ^Kypt-  They  are  alao  eipoited  Crom  Syria 
la  Europe  in  eomideiable  quantities.  They  might 
UwnfDrBhavewdlfonnedapait  of  ihepreaen't  intend- 
ed for  Joaeph,  mtwithatanding  the  high  peation  which 

he  occupied  in  Egypt Kitia ;  Smith. 

2.  Aj^',  T^WI;  Sept.  rdpvDv.  Thia  irord  occun  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (v,  1 1) :  "I  went  into  Ih?  garden 
sf  nd,"  when  probably  what  u  known  with  ua  as 
Engliih  teoinuto,  or  in  the  American  market  ai  "  Ha- 
dein  tiata,"  la  intended.  The  Hebrew  name  ii  eri- 
deotly  the  same  as  the  Penian  gotm,  and  the  Arabic 
jbri.  both  of  which,  when  they  stand  alone,  ligniry  the 
■slout,  goirt-iun  being  the  Halnut-tiee ;  when  used  in 
compiintioti  tbey  may  signify  the  nut  of  any  otbei  tree ; 
liiia JoKt-i-baa  isthe  nutmeg,^i-i-*»(iiisthe  Indian 
or  nmanat,  etc  Abul  Fadli  (in  Celnua)  says,  "  The 
Anta  bare  borrowed  the  word  jinit  from  the  Penian ; 
in  Arsfaic  the  term  is  CAuf/;  which  ia  a  tall  tree."  The 
f  Jm/  ot  CHaif  is  translated  by  Freytag  "  an  escit- 
Irat  nut,  the  walnut,"  The  Jevriih  rabbins  understand 
(bt  walnut  by  E;/6x.  The  Greeka  employed  roiivov, 
and  Ihe  Kumans  nux,  to  denote  the  walnut  (see  Casau- 
ton,  Oi  il  rAnuui,  ii,  66 ;  Ovid,"  Nax  JCl^ia:'  CelaiuB, 
BimbBl,  i,  iS) ;  which  last  remains  in  modem  lan- 
guages, as  ItaL  nocF,  Fr.  nou,  Span,  nua,  and  Ger.  nuu. 
The  walnat  waa,  however,  also  called  topwv  ffaeiXitiiv 
(Diosc  i,  179^  royil  nnt,  fmm  its  excellence,  and  also 
Iltpaicdi',  or  Persian,  having  been  inlroduced  into 
Greece  fmtu  Feiaia:  the  name juffiou  has  been  derived 
htm  JanM  giant,  the  acorn,  or  nut  of  Jove.  That  the 
wtlnnt  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  we  learn  fmm 
Abulphaiagins,  who  states  that  Al  Mshadi,  the  third 
caliph  of  the  Abassides,  "  was  buried  at  the  font  of  the 
walnnt-tTM  under  which  he  used  to  sit."  That  it  ii 
found  in  Syria  has  been  recorded  by  several  travellera. 
Tberenot  found  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  Bekm  aays  of  a  village  not  far  from  Lebanon  that  it 
WIS  "  wen  shaded  with  oak  and  walnnt  trees."  That  it 
was  planted  at  an  early  period  is  well  known,  and  might 
be  tarily  proved  from  a  variety  of  sources.  According 
to  JoaephuB  (War,  iii,  10,  8)  the  walnut- tree  was  for- 
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lake  of  Qenneaaieth  i  Scholie,  speaking  ofthis  samedi*- 
trict,  says  he  often  saw  walnut-trees  growing  there 
large  enough  to  iheltei  foui-and-twenty  persons.  See 
also  Kitto  (P/igi.  Hid.  PaL  p.  250)  and  Burckbardt 
(Syna,  p.  866). 

The  walnut,  or  Jmglaia  rrgia  of  botanists,  belongs  In 
the  natural  family  of  Juglcmdta,  of  which  the  species 
are  found  in  Nonh  America  and  in  Northern  Asia.  The 
walnut  itaelf  extends  from  Greece  and  Aua  Uinor  o\-er 
Lebanon  and  Penda,  probablv  all  along  Ihe  HindA 
KbOih  Co  the  Himalavas,  and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere 
(Him.  BoL  p.  342}.  The  walnut-tree  is  weU  known  as  ■ 
lofty,wide-spieading  tree,  which  affords  a  grateful  shade, 
and  of  which  the  Icavea  have  an  agreeable  odor  when 
braised.  It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  thought  un- 
wholesome to  nt  under  its  shade,  but  this  appears  to  be 
incorrect.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  April,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October.  The  tree  ia 
much  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  wood;  and  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  is  valued  not  only  aaan  article  of  diet. 
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and  highly  valueil  by  the  Greeks  In  early  times,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  if  not  indigenous  in  Syria,  it 
was  introduced  there  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  that 
therefore  it  may  be  alluded  lo  in  Ihe  above  passage, 
mote  especially  as  Solomon  has  said,  "  I  made  me  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kind 
of  fhiils"  (Eccles.  ii,  6>— Killo, 

Hnta,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  sometimes  designates 
a  cup  made  out  of  a  cocoanuti  examples  remain  al 
0)rpus  Chriati  and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford.  See  Wal- 
cott,  SacrtJ  A  Tchaulags,  p.  lOo. 

nnta  or  B«anEiira  is  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Gypsies  who  dwell  in  Hindostan,  A  late  intelligent 
writer  has,  with  much  plausibility,  endeavored  to  trace 
from  them  the  origin  of  the  Oypsiea  of  the  West.  Tbey 
aro  both  wandering  tribes,  and  have  each  a  Unguage 
1,  j  undeTstood  only  by  themselves;  live  principally  by  for- 
it  tune-telling  (1^  palmistry  and  other  means),  and  are 
it  I  alike  addicted  to  thieving.  The  Gypaies  are  governed 
It ,  by  their  king;  the  Nuts  by  their  nadar  bulnh.  They 
g  '  appear  to  be  eqiially  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  re- 
■-  I  ligion,  and  in  no  respect  particular  in  their  food,  or  the 
e  I  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained.  According  to  a  list 
furnished  by  captain  Richardson,  the  languages  adopt- 
ed by  these  people  would  appear  lo  possess  a  very 
strong  affinity  to  each  other.  "The  Baxugurs  are 
,  subdivided  into  seven  castes,  viz.  the  Gham,  Alhbla, 
Bynsa,  Porbutte,  Kalkflr,  DorkinA,  and  Gnngwar ;  but 
,  the  difference  seems  only  in  name,  for  they  live  to- 
gether and  inurmarry  aa  one  people.  Tbey  say  they 
are  descended  ftvm  four  brothers  of  the  same  fsmily. 
They  profesi  lo  be  Mussulmans ;  that  is,  they  undergo 
drcamcision  j  and  at  their  weddings  and  burials  a  gar] 
Bikd  mollah  attend  to  read  the  service;  thus  far,  and 
no  further,  ace  tbey  Mussulmans.  Of  Ihe  Prophet 
t  they  seem  lo  have  little  knowledge ;  and  though  in 
the  creed,  which  some  of  them  can  indistinctly  recol- 
i  led,  they  repeat  bis  titles,  yet,  when  questioned  on  Ihe 
subject,  tbey  can  give  no  further  account  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  saint  or  }>ir.  They  acknowledge  a  God, 
and  in  all  their  hopes  and  fears  address  him,  except 
whensuch  addresses  might  be  supposedtointerfere  with 
Sansyn's  department— a  famous  miuician,  who  flour- 
ished, I  believe,  in  Ihe  time  of  Akbar,  and  whom  Ihey 
consider  as-  their  tutelary  deiiy;  consequently  tb^ 
took  up  to  him  for  success  and  safsty  in  all  their  pro- 
fessional exploits.  These  consist  of  playing  on  various 
,  instrutnenu^  Mnging,  dancing,  tambling,  etc.  The  two 
'  latter  accomfiiishiDents  are  peculiar  to  the  women  of  i 
this  seel-  The  notions  of  religion  and  a  future  state 
among  thia  vagrant  race  are  principally  derived  from 
their  songs,  which  are  beautifully  simple^  They  ai« 
commonly  the  production  of  Rubier,  a  poet  of  great 
fame,  and  whs)  considering  the  nature  of  his  poems, 
deserves  to  be  better  known.    He  was  a  weaver  bj 
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trade,  and  floiiriBhed  in  the  time  of  Shir  Shah,  the 
Cromwell  of  Indian  hiBtorr.  There  are,  however,  vari- 
ous and  contradictory  traditions  relative  to  our  humble 
philosopher,  as  some  accounts  bring  him  down  to  the 
lime  of  Akbar.  All,  however,  agree  as  to  his  being  a 
SApu,  or  Deist,  of  the  most  exalted  sendments  and  of 
the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  reprobated  with 
severity  the  religious  intolerance  and  worship  of  both 
HindQs  and  Mussulmans,  in  such  a  pleasing  poetic  strain 
of  rustic  wit,  humor,  and  sound  reasoning,  that  to  this  day 
both  nations  contend  for^e  honor  of  his  birth  in  their 
respective  sects  or  tribes.  He  published  a  book  of  po- 
ems that  are  still  universally  esteemed,  as  they  inculcate 
the  purest  morality  and  the  greatest  good-will  and  hoa- 
pitality  to  all  the  children  of  man.  From  the  disinter- 
ested yet  alluring  doctrines  they  contain,  a  sect  has 
sprung  up  in  Hindostan  under  the  name  of  Kubier^ 
puut-hl,  who  are  so  universally  esteemed  for  veimcity 
and  other  virtues,  among  both  Hindfis  and  Mussulmans, 
that  they  may  be  with  propriety  considered  the  Quakers 
of  that  hemisphere*  They  resemble  that  respectable 
body  in  the  neatness  o(  their  dress  and  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  which  are  neither  strictly  Mohammedan 
nor  Hindft,  being  rather  a  mixture  of  the  best  parts  of 
both.  The  Bazngurs  conceive  that  one  spirit  pervades 
all  natore;  and  that  their  soul,  being  a  particle  of  that 
universal  spirit,  will  of  course  rejoin  it  when  released 
from  its  corporeal  shackles.  At  all  their  feasts — which 
are  as  frequent  as  their  means  will  admit — men,  women, 
and  children  drink  to  excess.  Liquor  with  them  is  the 
summum  bonuro  of  life;  every  crime  may  be  expiated 
by  plentiful  libations  of  strong  drink.  Though  profess- 
ing Islamism,  the}*  employ  a  Brahman,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  an  adept  in  astrol(^i;y,  to  fix  upon  a  name  for  their 
children,  whom  they  permit  to  remain  at  the  breast  till 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  It  ia  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  four  or  five  miserable  infants  clinging  round  their 
mother,  and  struggling  for  their  scanty  portion  of  nonr^ 
ishment,  the  whole  of  which,  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  im>pearance  of  the  woman,  would  hardly  suffice  fw 
one.  This  practice,  with  the  violent  exercise  which 
they  are  taught  in  their  youth,  and  the  excessive  and 
habitual  indulgence  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors, 
must  greatly  curtail  the  lives  of  these  wretched  females. 
Their  marriages  are  generally  deferred  to  a  later  period 
than  is  usual  in  their  climate,  in  consequence  of  a  dtangh- 
ter  being  considered  as  productive  property  to  the  par- 
ents by  her  professional  abilities.  The  girls,  who  are 
merely  taught  to  dance  and  sing,  like  the  common  Sheh 
or  Nautoh  girls  of  Hindostan,  have  no  restrictions  on 
their  moral  conduct  as  females;  but  the  chastitr  of 
those  damsels  whose  peculiar  department  is  tumbling 
is  strictly  enjoined,  until  their  stations  can  be  supplied 
by  younger  ones  trained  up  in  the  same  line ;  and  when 
these  come  forward,  the  older  performers  are  permitted 
to  join  the  men  dancers,  and  from  among  them  the  men, 
though  aware  or  at  least  suspicious  of  their  incontinence, 
select  a  wife.  After  the  matrimonial  ceremony  is  over, 
they  no  longer  exhibit  as  public  dancers.  A  total  change 
of  conduct  is  now  looked  for,  and  generally,  I  believe,  en- 
sues. To  reconcile  this  in  some  manner  to  our  belief, 
it  may  be  neceasaiy  to  mention  that,  cmtrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  India,  the  lady  is  allowed  the  privilege 
of  judging  for  herself,  nor  are  any  preparations  for  the 
marriage  thought  of  till  her  assent  has  been  given,  in 
cases  where  no  previous  choice  has  been  made.  There 
are  in  and  about  the  environs  of  Calcntti^  five  sets  of 
these  people,  each  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
exclusive  of  children.  There  is  a  turthtr  to  each  set,  one 
of  whom  is  considered  as  the  chief,  or  nadar  bfttah,  at 
this  station.  The  people  of  each  set  are,  like  our  actors, 
hired  by  the  surdur  or  manager  of  a  company  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  generally  one  year,  after  which  they  are  at 
Uberty  to  join  any  other  party.  No  person  can  estab- 
lish a  set  without  the  sanction  of  the  nadar  biitah, 
who,  I  believe,  receives  a  chiit  (tribute  or  small  por- 
tion) of  the  profits,  besides  a  tax  of  two  rupees,  which  is 


levied  on  the  girls  of  each  set  aa  often  as  they  may  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  persons  not  of  their  own  caste. 
This,  from  their  mode  of  life,  must  be  a  tolerably  pro- 
ductive duty.  When  the  parties  return  from  their  ex- 
cursions, this  money  is  paid  to  the  nadar  bdtah,  who 
convenes  his  people,  and  they  continue  eating  and 
drinking  till  the  whole  is  expended.  When  any  of  the 
sunlurs  are  suspected  of  giving  in  an  unfair  statement 
of  their  profits,  a  puncha^ei  is  assembled,  before  whom 
the  supposed  culprit  is  ordered  to  undergo  a  fiery  ordeal, 
by  applying  his  tongue  to  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron ;  if  it 
burns  him,  he  is  declared  guilty.  A  fine,  always  con- 
sisting of  liquor,  is  imposed.  If  the  liquor  be  not  im- 
mediately produced,  the  delinquent  is  banished  from 
their  society,  hooted  and  execrated  wherever  he  comes; 
his  very  wife  and  children  avoid  him.  Thus  oppressed, 
he  soon  becomes  a  suppliant  to  the  nadar  bdtah.  Some 
of  the  women  of  the  Baaugurs  are,  I  have  heard,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  esteemed  as  courtesana  in  iht 
East  accordingly;  though  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
seen  any  who,  in  my  opinion,  came  under  that  descrip- 
tion as  to  personal  charms." 

Nnva,  an  ancient  goddess  among  the  Chinese,  was 
worshipped  before  the  time  of  Confuciua.  She  presided 
over  the  war  of  the  natural  elements,  stilling  the  vio- 
lence of  storms  and  establishing  the  authority  of  law. 
She  caused  the  worid  to  spring  from  the  primitive 
chaos,  and  out  of  elemental  confusion  brought  natural 
order. 

NuTolone,  Carlo  Franoeaoo,  a  distinguished 
lulian  painter,  the  eldest  son  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone,  was 
bom  at  Milan  in  1608.  He  studied  under  his  father, 
but  finished  his  education  in  the  school  of  Giulio  Cesare 
Procaccini,  although  he  did  not  adopt  the  style  of  either, 
but  became  a  follower  of  Guido.  According  to  Lanzi 
the  forms  of  his  figures  are  elegant,  and  the  airs  of  his 
heads  graceful,  with  a  remarkable  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  tints,  so  that  he  deserved  the  name  which  he 
still  enjoys  of  ^  the  Guido  of  Lombardy.''  His  Madon- 
nas are  in  much  request  for  private  collections.  Nuvo- 
lone also  painted  many  portraits  for  the  nobility,  which 
possess  great  excellence;  and  he  was  selected  to  paint 
the  queen  of  Spain  when  she  visited  Milan  in  1649. 
Lanzi  mentions  his  fine  picture  of  the  Atirade  of  SU 
Peter  in  S.  Vittore  at  Milan ;  and  says  he  painted  many 
other. works  in  excellent  taste,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Cre- 
mona, Piacenza,  and  Como.  He  died,  according  to  Or- 
landi,  in  1651,  though  Bryan  says  1661.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Artt^p,  624. 

NuTOlone,  Oinaeppe,  called  7/  Pa/rfUoy  an  emi- 
nent Italian  artist,  the  younger  son  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone, 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1619.  Like  his  brother,  Carlo 
Francesco,  he  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards under  Giulio  Cesare  Procacdni  Lanzi  says  that 
in  his  works  may  ever}'where  be  traced  a  composition 
and  coloring  derived  from  the  school  of  ProcaoeinL  Hia 
compositions  are  copious,  and  the  oppoeitions  of  hia 
lights  and  shadows  are  conducted  wiUi  great  intelli- 
gence and  vigor;  but  his  taste  is  often  inferior  to  that 
of  his  brother,  and  his  shadows  are  occasionally  dark 
and  sombre.  He  wrought  with  great  facility,  and  waa 
indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  during  a 
long  life,  painting  until  his  eighty-fourth  year.  His 
latter  works  bear  traces  of  infirmity.  There  are  many 
of  his  paintings  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy ;  also  in  Bres- 
cia and  other  Venetian  cities,  among  which  Lanzi  men- 
tions his  fine  picture  of  8t,  Domemco  remueiiatin^  a 
Dead  Man,  in  the  chureh  of  that  saint  at  Cremona. 
This  work  of  art  is  animated  by  the  moat  natural  ex- 
pression, and  adorned  with  beautiful  architecture.  He 
died  in  1708.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HitL  qftke  Fine  A  rU^ 
p.  624. 

Nuvolone,  Panfilo,  a  Cremonese  painter,  floors 
ished,  according  to  Zaist,  about  1608.  He  studied  un- 
der Cav.  Gio.  Battista  Trotti,  called  //  MaUmo,  and  waa 
among  the  ablest  disciples  of  that  master.    Lanzi  says 
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be  afterwards  followed  a  more  solid  and  attractive  style. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  one  in  the  monastery  of 
St&Domenieo  and  Lazarus;  and  the  AtmimpHon  of  the 
Vir^M,  in  the  church  of  La  Passione.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,Ui$t,  of  the  Fim  Arte,  p.  624. 

ntiTOlstella  (or  NWolstella),  Johakn  Georo, 
a  German  wood-engraver,  bom  at  Mentz  in  1594,  died 
in  1624^  Among  other  prints,  he  executed  several  of 
the  holy  fathers,  after  the  designs  of  Tempests;  a  set 
of  cuts  Ux  Viigil>  jEneid,  and  other  poetical  subjects. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rte,  p.  624. 

Nii'wayii  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Ara- 
bian historian  of  the  8th  centuiy  of  the  Hegira,  whose 
complete  name  was  Ahmkd  Ibsc-Abd-al-wahhab  Al- 
BEKRi,  Aiy-TETiii  AltKINDI,  and  who  was  further  dis- 
dngnished  by  the  honorable  surname  of  Shehdba-d-din 
(bright  star  of  religion)^  He  was  bom  at  Nuwayreh,  a 
small  town  of  the  province  of  Bahiiass^  in  Egypt,  in  the 
year  682  of  the  Hegira  (AD.  1283-^).  Nuwayri  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  theologian  of  the  sect  of  Shifei,  and 
also  as  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian,  and  he  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  these  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  have  not 
reached  us.     But  the  work  which  has  made  Nuwavri 

• 

known  anoong  European  scholars  is  his  Nehdyetu^^rab 
ft  fomhd^-atiabf  a  sort  of  cydopiedia,  consisting  of 
thirty  books  or  volumes,  and  divided  into  five  '*fen" 
(subjects),  each  of  which  is  further  subdivided  into 
"kasm"*  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  number 
of  **  bab**  (chapters).  The  first  four  *<  fen"  treat  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  several  branches  of  natural 
history  and  moral  philosophy.  The  fifth  and  last,  which 
is  likewise  the  most  valuable  for  Europeans,  is  wholly 
occupied  with  a  history  of  the  Mohammedan  settle- 
ments both  in  the  East  and  West  The  sixth  '"bab" 
(chapter)  of  the  same  contains  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
quest of  Aftica,  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the  Saracens,  to- 
gether with  a  chronological  history  of  the  sultans  of 
the  fiunilj  of  Umeyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cor- 
dova from  A.H.  138  to  428  (AD.  756  to  1086),  and  a 
short  account  of  the  principal  events  of  their  reign& 
Nuwayri  died,  according  to  Haji  Khalfah,  in  the  year 
732  of  the  Hegira. — En^ieh  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Iflisxi,  Fbrdin  ahd,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bora 
Sept.  10,  1645,  in  Orta,  within  the  territory  recently 
called  the  Pontifical  Statesi  He  was  nine  years  old 
when  his  mother,  having  become  a  widow,  sent  him  to 
Borne  to  pursue  his  stu(UesL  Applying  himseir  to  juris- 
pmdenee,  civil  as  well  as  canonical,  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  skilful  lawyers  of  Italy.  In  1686  In- 
nooiait  XI  appointed  him  commissary  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  and  canon  of  St.  Peter.  Alexander  VIU  often 
had  lecourse  to  his  counsels.  Innocent  XII  made  him 
tieasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  secretaxj  of  the 
Coagxcgation  of  the  Council,  and  member  of  that  of  the 
ritesi  In  the  midst  of  all  his  duties  Nuzzi  preserved 
his  lore  for  the  sdenoes,  and  his  hoose  was  the  rendez- 
vous for  SBvans,  who  formed  there  a  sort  of  academy 
where  all  sorts  of  subjects  weie  discussed.  Clement  XI 
created  him  cardinal  (Dec.  16, 1715)  and  bishop  of  Or- 
rietOb.  He  died  in  Orvieto  Nov.  80, 1717.  As  prefect 
of  Annone,  he  published  DUcoreo  vUemo  aUa  eoUwazi- 
Me  ddkL  Campagm  di  Roma  (Rome,  1702,  foL).  He 
described  the  aad  effects  of  the  want  of  culture  in  the 
eoontry  near  Rome;  but  his  work  had  not  the  result 
that  he  promised  himsell  His  nephew,  Nuzzi  (Inno- 
ecDtX  homnary  chancellor  of  Benedict  XIV,  rsised  a 
magnifieeiii  raanaolenm  to  his  nnde  in  the  cathedral 
of  Orrieto^  and  tnuidatcd  into  Italian  the  Hiel,  de  la 
drntHttttum  Umffemtue,  by  Lafltau  (Cologne,  Rome, 
1757,  4to>  See  Diet,  dee  Cardincatx;  Mor^ri,  Did^ 
Bietor^ — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUraU,  xxxviii,  874. 

Vy ftya  (from  the  Sanscrit  at, "  into,"  and-.oya,  **  go- 
ing," A  diaivadve  ftom  spi,  **  to  go,"  hence  literally  "  en- 
tering,"* and  fignratSvely  ^investigating'*  analytically) 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  sjrstems  of  sncient 
Hiadft  phikwophy.    See  HuDthaic    There  are,  it  is 


true,  six  systems  of  Hindft  philosophy,  viz.  the  Nyaya^ 
Vcdeeekika  (q.  v.),  Sankkya  (q.  v.).  Yoga  (q.  v.),  I>- 
danta  (q.  v.),  and  Mimanea  (q.  v.) ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  article  Mimasvsa,  the  term  philosophical 
system  is  hardly  applicable  to  all  of  them,  and  it 
should  also  be  stated  that  the  Vaiseshika  is  in  some 
sort  supplementary  to  the  Nyaya,  and  the  two  axe  fa- 
miliarly spoken  of  as  one  collected  system,  though  we  do 
not  so  treat  them  here.  Accordingly  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  Hindi!  philosophy  as  being  divisible  into  the 
Nyaga,  SankkyOf  and  Vedanta,  These  three  systems, 
too,  if  we -follow  the  commentators,  differ  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  Assuming  each  of  them  im- 
plicitly the  truth  of  the  Vedeu  (q.  v.),  and  proceeding 
to  give  on  that  foundation  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  totality  of  things,  the  three  systems  differ  in  their 
paint  of  view  of  the  universe;  viz.  as  it  stands  in  rda- 
tion  severally  to  eeneationf  emotionj  and  intellection. 

The  adherent  of  the  Nyaya  system,  starting  from  the 
premise  that  we  have  various  eentatione,  inquires  what 
and  how  many  are  the  channeb  through  which  snch 
varied  knowledge  flows  in.  Finding  that  there  are  five 
very  different  channels,  he  imagines  five  diflerent  ex- 
ternals adapted  to  these.  Hence  his  theory  of  the  five 
elements,  the  aggregate  of  what  the  Nyaya  regards  as 
the  causes  of  affliction.  The  student  of  the  Sankhya, 
struck  with  the  fact  that  we  have  emotione,  with  an  eye 
to  the  question  whence  our  impresdons  come,  inquires 
their  quality.  Are  they  pleasing,  displeasing,  or  indif- 
ferent? These  three  qualities  constitute  for  him  the 
external;  and  to  their  aggregate  he  gives  the  name  of 
Nature.  With  the  former  he  agrees  in  wishing  that  he 
were  well  rid  of  all  three ;  holding  that  things  pleasing 
and  things  indifferent  are  not  less  incompatible  with 
man*8  chief  end  than  things  positively  displeasing. 
Thus,  while  the  Nyaya  allows  to  the  external  a  sub- 
stantial existence,  the  Sankhya  admits  its  existence 
only  as  an  aggregate  of  qualities;  while  both  allow 
that  it  really  (eternally  and  necessarily)  exists.  The 
Vedanta,  rising  above  the  question  as  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing, displearing,  or  indifferent,  asks  simply  what  is  and 
what  is  not.  The  categories  arc  here  reduced  to  two 
— the  Real  and  the  UnreaL  The  categories  of  the  Ny- 
aya and  the  Sankhya  are  merely  scaffolding  to  reach 
this  pinnacle  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ny- 
aya and  the  Sankhya  are  simply  introductory  to  the 
great  system  of  the  Vedanta.  With  this  introductory 
element  we  mnat  content  ourselves  at  this  place,  and 
now  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  Nyaya  (proper) 
system,  which  offers,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  sen- 
sational aspect  of  Hindft  philosophy.  But  in  thus  la* 
belling  the  Nyaya  we  would  not  be  understood  that  it 
confines  itself  to  sensation,  excluding  emotion  and  in- 
tellection, nor  that  the  other  two  great  systems  ignore 
the  fact  of  sensation,  but  simply  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Nyaya  has  a  more  pointed  regard  to  the 
fact  of  the  five  senses  than  either  of  the  others  has, 
and  treats  the  externsl  more  frankly  as  a  solid  reality. 
Indeed  this  system  of  philosophy  bears  its  very  peculiar 
name  because  it  treats  analyticaUy,  as  it  were,  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge,  both  material  and  spirit- 
uid,  distributed  by  it  under  different  heads  or  topics; 
and  it  is  in  this  particular  unlike  the  Sankhya  and  the 
Vedanta,  which  follow  a  83mthetic  method  of  reasoning. 
With  the  other  systems  of  Hindd  philosophy,  the  Ny- 
aya concurs  in  making  its  chief  end  the  consideration 
of  man*8  destiny,  and  in  promising  beatitude,  i.  e.  final 
deUverance  of  the  soul  from  re-birth  or  transmigration, 
to  those  who  acquire  truth,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Nyaya  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  by  this  particular  system.  *'The  topics  treated 
of  by  the  Nyaya  are  briefly  the  following :  1.  the  pra^ 
mdna,  or  instruments  of  right  notion.  They  are :  a, 
knowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the  contact  of  a  sense 
with  its  object;  6,  inference  of  three  sorts  (a  priori,  a 
poeteriorij  and  from  analogy);  c,  comparison;  and,  d, 
knowledge,  verbslly  communicated,  whieh   may  be 
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knowledge  of  'that  whereof  the  matter  is  seen/  and 
knowledge  of '  that  whereof  the  matter  i»  unseen'  (rev- 
elation). 2.  The  objects  or  matters  about  which  the 
inquiry  is  concerned  (prameya).  These  are:  a.  The 
Soul  (atman).  It  is  the  seat  of  knowledge  or  sentiment, 
different  for  each  indindual  coexistent  person,  infinite, 
eternal,  etc  Souls  are  therefore  numerous,  but  the  su- 
preme soul  is  one ;  it  is  demonstrated  as  the  creator  of 
all  things.  6.  Body  (tanrd).  It  is  the  seat  of  action, 
of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain 
or  pleasure.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  a  framed  substance, 
not  inchoative,  and  not  consisting  of  the  three  elements, 
earth,  water,  and  fire,  as  some  say,  nor  of  four,  or  all  the 
five  elements  (viz.  air  and  ether,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
mer), as  others  maintain,  but  merely  earthy,  c  Orgcau 
of  Btnaaiion  (indriyd);  from  the  elements,  earth,  water, 
light,  air,  and  ether,  they  are  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch, 
and  hearing,  d  Their  objects  (artha).  They  are  the 
qualities  of  earth,  etc,  viz.  odor,  savor,  color,  tangibil- 
ity, and  sound,  e,  Underttanding  {buddh%)j  or  apprehen" 
aion  (unpalcibdhi),  or  conception  (jndna)y  terms  which 
are  used  synonymously.  It  is  not  eternal,  as  the  San- 
khya  maintains,  but  transitory.  /.  The  organ  of  imag' 
ination  and  volition  (jnanas).  Its  property  is  the  not 
giving  rise  simultaneously  to  more  notions  than  one. 
g.  Activity  (pravriitt),  or  that  which  originates  the 
utterances  of  the  voice,  the  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
oral,  mental,  or  corporeal,  and  the  reason  of  all  worldly 
proceedings,  h,  Faulte  or  failings  (dosha),  which  cause 
activity,  viz.  affection,  aversion,  and  bewilderment,  t. 
Transmigi-alion  (pretyabhdva,  literally,  the  becoming 
bom  after  having  died),  or  the  regeneration  of  the  soul, 
which  commences  with  one*s  first  birth,  and  ends  only 
with  final  emancipation.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
body,  because  the  latter  is  different  in  successive  births, 
but  to  the  soul,  because  it  is  etemaL  k.  Fruit  or  rttri- 
bution  (phald)j  or  that  which  accrues  from  activity  and 
failings.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
/.  Pain  (duhkha\  or  that  which  has  the  characteristic 
mark  of  causing  vexation.  It  is  defined  as '  the  occur- 
rence of  birth,'  or  the  originating  of '  body,'  since  body 
is  associated  with  various  kinds  of  distress.  Pleasure  is 
not  denied  to  exist,  but,  according  to  the  Nyaya,  it  de- 
serves little  consideration,  since  it  is  ever  closely  con- 
nected with  pain.  m.  Absolute  deUveranoe  or  etnancipa- 
Hon  (apavarga).  It  is  annihilation  of  pain,  or  absolute 
cessation  of  one's  troubles  once  for  alL 

"After  (as  above)  instruments  of  right  notion,'  and 
'the  objects  of  inquiry,'  the  Nyaya  proceeds  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  following  topics.  8.  Doubt  (samsaya). 
It  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the  recognition  or  non- 
recognition  of  some  mark,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its 
presence  or  absence,  would  determine  the  subject  to  be 
so  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so ;  but  it  may  also  arise  fVom 
confiicting  testimony.  4.  Motive  (prayojana),  or  that 
by  which  a  person  is  moved  to  action.  5.  A  familiar 
case  (drishtanta),  or  that  in  regard  to  which  a  man  of 
an  ordinary  and  a  man  of  a  superior  intellect  entertain 
the  same  opinion.  6.  Tenet  or  dogma  (siddhanta).  It 
is  either  *  a  tenet  of  all  schools,'  L  e.  universally  ac- 
knowledged, or  'a  tenet  peculiar  to  some  school,'  L  e. 
partially  acknowledged ;  or  *  a  hypothetical  dogma,'  i.  e. 
one  which  rests  on  the  supposed  truth  of  another  dog- 
ma; or  'an  implied  dogma,'  i.  e.  one  the  correctness  of 
which  is  not  expressly  proved,  but  tacitly  admitted  by 
the  Nyaya.  7.  The  different  members  (avagavd)  of  a 
regular  argument  or  syllogism  {jxyaya),  8.  Confutation 
or  reduction  to  absurdity  {tarkd).  It  consista  in  direct- 
ing a  person  who  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  the 
argument  as  first  presented  to  him,  to  look  at  it  from  an 
opposite  point  of  view.  9.  Ascertainment  (nimaya). 
It  is  the  determination  of  a  question  by  hearing  both 
what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been 
in  doubt.  The  next  three  topics  relate  to  the  topic  of 
controversy,  viz.  10.  Discussion  {vdda),  which  is  defined 
as  consisting  in  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of 


the  one  disputant,  and  controverting  by  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  without  discordance  with  re- 
spect to  the  principles  on  which  the  conclusion  is  to 
depend;  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discusMon, 
such,  for  instance,  as  takes  place  between  a  preceptor 
and  his  pupil,  and  where  the  debate  is  conducted  wif  h- 
out  ambition  of  victory.  11.  Wrangling  (Jalpd),  con- 
sisting in  the  defence  or  attack  of  a  proposition  by  means 
of  tricks,  futilities,  and  such  like  means;  it  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  discussion  where  the  disputants  are  merely 
desirous  of  victory,  instead  of  being  desirous  of  truth. 
12.  CavUUng  (vitandd),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  con- 
fines himself  to  carping  disingenuously  at  the  ail- 
ments of  the  other  party.  13.  Fattaciesy  or  semblances 
of  reasons  (hetvabhdsa),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distin- 
guished, viz.  the  erratic,  the  contradictory,  the  equally 
available  on  both  sides ;  that  which,  standing  itself  in 
the  need  of  proof,  does  not  differ  from  that  which  b  to 
be  proved,  and  that  which  is  adduced  when  the  time  is 
not  that  when  it  might  have  availed.  14.  Tridks,  or 
unfairness  in  disputation  (chala),  or  the  opposing  of  a 
proposition  by  means  of  assuming  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  the  objector  well  knows  the  propounder  in- 
tended to  convey  by  his  terms.  It  is  distinguished  as 
verbal  misconstruing  of  what  is  ambiguous,  as  pen^ert- 
ing,  in  a  literal  sense,  what  is  said  in  a  metaphorical  one, 
and  as  generalizing  what  is  particular.  15.  FvtHe  ob- 
jections  (Jdtt)^  of  which  twenty-four  sorts  are  enumer- 
ated; and,  16,  failure  in  argument  or  reason  of  defeat 
(mgraha-sth&ui),  of  which  twenty-two  distinctioos  are 
specified. 

**  The  great  prominence  given  by  the  Nyaya  to  the 
method,  by  means  of  which  truth  might  be  ascertained^ 
has  sometimes  misled  European  writera  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  merely  a  system  of  formal  logic,  not  engaged  in 
metaphysical  investigations.  But  though  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  only  touch 
upon  the  main  points  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Nyaya,  it  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  Nyaya  is 
intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation ;  and  some  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of 
intellect,  articulated  sound,  etc.,  or  those  of  genus,  va- 
riety, and  individual,  it  has  dealt  with  in  a  masterly 
manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  <^  Western  specu- 
lation. That  the  atomic  theory  has  been  devolved 
from  it  will  be  seen  under  the  article  Taiseshika.  On 
account  of  the  prominent  position,  however,  whicli  the 
method  of  discussion  holds  in  this  system,  and  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  by  European  writers  to  a  Uindd 
syllogism,  it  will  be  expedient  to  explain  how  the  Ny- 
aya defines  the  *  different  memben  of  a  syllogism*  under 
its  seventh  topic  A  regular  aignment  consists,  accord- 
ing to  it,  of  five  members,  viz. :  a,  the  propositioii  (pra- 
tijnd),  or  the  declaration  of  what  is  to  be  established ; 
6,  the  reason  (hetu),  or  '  the  means  for  the  establishing 
of  what  is  to  be  established;'  c,  the  extmple  (mdakara- 
na),  L  e.  some  familiar  case  illustrating  the  fact  to  be 
established,  or,  inversely,  some  familiar  caae  iUastrating 
the  impossibility  of  the  contrary  fact;  d,  the  applica- 
tion (upanayd),  or  <  restatement  of  that  with  respect  to 
which  something  is  to  be  established;'  and,  e,  the  con- 
clusion (n^amana),  or '  the  restating  of  the  proposition 
because  of  the  mention  of  the  reason.'  An  instance  of 
such  a  syllogism  would  run  accordingly  thus:  a.  This 
hill  is  fiery,  6,  for  it  smokes,  c,  as  a  culinary  hearth,  or 
(inversely)  not  as  a  lake,  from  which  vapor  is  seen 
arising-r- vapor  not  being  smoke,  because  a  lake  ia  inva- 
riably devoid  of  fire;  d,  accordingly  the  hill  b  smok- 
ing; e,  therefore,  it  is  fiery. 

^  The  founder  of  the  Nyaya  system  passes  ander  the 
name  of  Gotama  (q.  v.),  or,  as  it  also  oocnrs,  Gautama 
(which  would  mean  a  descendant  of  Gotama).  There 
is,  however,  nothing  as  yet  known  of  the  histofv  of 
this  personage  or  the  time  when  he  lived,  though*  it  is 
probable  that  the  work  attributed  to  him  is,  in  its  pres- 
ent shape,  later  than  the  work  of  the  great  grMniiiaria& 
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Fftnini.  It  condtts  of  five  books  or  adk^^ai,  each  di- 
vided into  two  *<Uy8,'  or  diurnal  lessons,  which  are  again 
sibdivided  into  sections  or  topics,  each  of  which  contains 
several  aphorisms  or  tutras  (q.  v.).  Like  the  text- 
books of  other  sciences  among  the  Hindfts,  it  has  been 
expUined  or  annotated  by  a  triple  set  of  commentaries, 
which,  in  their  turn,  have  become  the  source  of  more  pop- 
ular or  elementary  treatises"  (Chambers).  Mr.  Baner- 
jea,  in  his  Dujdogue  en  the  Hindu  Pkilosophtf  (Lond. 
1861,  8vo),  considers  the  Buddhists'  ^stem  as  closely 
resembling  the  Nyaya  system,  and  points  out  its  simi- 
larity to  and  di  fferences  from  that  of  Kapila  (q.  v.).  The 
latter  agrees  with  the  Nyaya  in  that  it  makes  all  souls 
eternal  and  distinct  from  body.  Its  evil  to  be  over- 
come is  the  same,  viz.  transmigration ;  and  its  method 
of  release  is  the  same,  viz.  Buddhi,  or  knowledge.  They 
differ  in  that  the  Nyaya  assumes  beyond  that  of  Kapila 
a  third  eternal  and  indestructible  principle  as  the  basis 
of  matter,  viz.  eUoms,  It  also  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  soul,  Brahma,  who  is  almighty  and  all- 
WL«.  The  Sanscrit  text  of  the  S&tras  of  Gotama,  with 
a  commentary  by  'Viswanatha,  has  been  edited  at  Cal- 
cutta (1828) ;  and  the  first  four  books,  and  part  of  the 
fifth,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  version,  an  English 
commentary,  and  extracts  from  the  Sanscrit  commen- 
tary of  Viswanatha,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  R  Ballantyne 
(Allahabad,  1850-54).  This  excellent  English  version 
and  commentary,  and  the  celebrated  essays  on  the  Ny- 
aya by  H.  T.  Colebrooke  {Trana,  of  the  Royal  AriaUc 
Sodtty^  voL  i,  Lond.  1827 ;  and  reprinted  in  the  Afitcel' 
laneotu  Et»ay»y  voL  i,  Lond.  1837),  and  Ballantyne, 
Chri^iamty  contrasted  with  Hindu  PhUotophy  (Lond. 
1859, 8voX  are  the  best  guides  for  the  theological  student 
who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  would  wish  to 
fiuniliarize  himself  with  the  Nyaya  system.  See  Thom- 
son, OmfUnea  on  Thouifht  (Appendix  on  HindU  Logie, 
Jjmd.  1857) ;  Ballantyne,  LeOures  upon  the  Nyaya  Phi^ 
loiopky ;  Dieision  of  (he  Categories  of  the  Nyaya  Phv- 
loM^Ay,  in  the  BibUoUuea  Tndicaj  No.  83  and  85;  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Tedudcal  TermM  of  the  Nyaya  Philosophy 
(Bombay,  1875);  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Mhnoire 
Mr  le  Nyaya;  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  1861,  p.  673-697.  (J. 
H.W.) 

lfyotSg&0  (from  vwrrdZttv  or  wm-dZtiVf  to  nap) 
is  the  name  which  was  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
those  who  repudiated  the  night  hours  of  prayer  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  day  is  cUvinely  ordained  for  work, 
90  the  night  is  equally  ordained  for  sleep  and  rest  (Isi- 
dore, De  Hares.  Ixiv;  Paulus,  De  Hceres,  lli;  Ebiard, 
/a  BihL  Max.  xxiv,  1577).  They  are  also  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  DormitanUs  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
treatiae  against  Vigilantius. 

IV'yctelia  (yurreXia),  the  name  given  to  the  festi- 
vals c^  the  ancient  Greeks  observed  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
were  ao  called,  from  iv  vvrri  rsKtlv,  because  the  sacri- 
fice and  other  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  night. 
These  feasts  were  celebrated  every  three  years  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  with  lighted  torches,  drinking,  and 
the  worst  of  impurities,  for  which  reason  the  Komans 
prohibited  the  observance  of  them  in  Italy.  See  Brough- 
ton,  Hiat.  of  Religion,  s.  v. 

IVyder,  Joiiamsbs,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who 
flnnrished  during  the  Hussite  Reformation,  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  embass}'  selected  by  the  Council  of  Basle  to 
debate  at  Egra,  in  Bohemia,  the  case  of  the  Hussites. 
Bat  little  is  known  of  hb  personal  history,  but  in  the 
excited  period  of  ecclesiastical  strife  in  which  he  flour- 
i«bnl  he  played  no  unimportant  part  in  defence  of  the 
papal  cause.    See  Jenkins,  L\fe  of  Cardinal  Jidiatt,  p. 

lYye,  Philip,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom  about 
1596,  in  Sussex.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  entered  the 
Ghiirelk,  snd  waa  at  first  settled  at  St.  Michael,  and  later 
at  Sc  Baithokimew's,  London,  where  he  was  very  popu- 
lar as  a  pulpit  orator.  Having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
of  the  Established  Church,  he  was  obliged  to 


retire  for  some  years  to  Holland.  Appointed  pastor  of 
Kimbolton  in  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  Presbyterianism,  and  afterwards  joined  the 
Independents,  when  they  were  in  the  ascendency.  In 
December,  1647,  he  was  sent  by  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
together  with  Marshall,  to  the  castle  of  Carisbrooke,  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  vote  deposing  him  from  the 
throne.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  all  of- 
fice, but  left  at  liberty.  He  died  at  London  Sept.  27, 
1672.  Wood  and  Calamy  represent  him  as  a  violent, 
dangerous  man ;  but  Stoughton,  himself  an  Independent^ 
pays  him  high  tribute,  and  says  that  Nye,  though  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  denomination,  had 
no  power  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  sect,  as  he  was  sus- 
piciously regarded  by  the  Royalists,  and  even  by  Par- 
liament. Nye  wrote  some  controversial  works.  See 
Wood,  AthencB  Oxon.;  Calamy,  History  of  Dissenting 
Churches ;  Hook,  Ecdts,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Stoughton,  Eccles. 
Hist,  of  England  (Ch.  of  Restor.),  i,  45,  91, 194,  297 ; 
Fletchex,  Hist,  of  the  Indqtendents,  iii,  187 ;  iv,  31.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Nympbae  or  N3nnpha  (Gr.  vvf/pai)  is,  in  classic 
mythology,  the  name  of  a  numerous  class  of  inferior  fe- 
msle  divinities,  though  they  are  designsted  by  the  title 
of  Olympian,  because  they  were  said  to  be  called  to  the 
meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus.  They  are  described 
as  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  on 
earth  in  groves,  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  in  rivers, 
streams,  glens,  and  grottoes  (Homer,  Odyss.  vi,  123,  etc. ; 
xii,  818;  IL  xx,  8;  xxiv,  615).  Homer  describes  them 
as  presiding  over  game,  accompanying  Artemis,  danc- 
ing with  her,  weaving  in  their  grottoes  purple  gar- 
ments, and  kindlv  watching  over  the  late  of  mortals 
{Odyss,  vi,  105 ;  ix,  154 ;  xiii,  107, 356 ;  xvii,  248 ;  II  vi, 
420 ;  xxiv,  616).  Men  offer  up  sacrifice  either  to  them 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  gods,  such  as  Hermes 
iO(fyss.  xiii,  350 ;  xvii,  211, 240 ;  xiv,  485).  From  the 
places  which  the}'  inhabit  they  are  called  dpvovofiot 
{Odyss,  vi,  105),  dptffvuidic  {JL  yi»  420).  and  viiiaiiQ 
{Odyss,  xiii,  104). 

The  nymphs,  whose  nnmber  is  almost  indefinite,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  first  class  em- 
braces those  who  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inferior 
divinities,  recognised  in  the  workshop  of  nature.  The 
early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  nat- 
ure some  manifestation  of  the  Deity ;  springs,  rivers, 
grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains,  all  seemed  to  them 
fraught  with  life ;  and  all  were  only  the  visible  embod- 
iments of  so  many  divine  agents.  The  salutary  and 
beneficent  powers  of  natine  were  thus  personified,  and 
regarded  as  so  many  divinities ;  and  the  sensations  pro- 
duced on  man  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  such  as 
awe,  terror,  joy,  delight,  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  various  divinities  of  nature.  The  second  class  of 
nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races>  and  states, 
such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  others.  The  n3rmphs  of  the 
first  class  must  again  be  subdivided  into  various  species, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  representatives. 

1.  Nymphs  of  the  Watery  Element. — Here  we  first 
mention  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean  {'Qxtavivat  or  'Qre- 
avidtCf  vvfi^at  &kiat),  who  are  regarded  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus  (Hesiod,  Theog.  846,  etc,  864 ;  iEschyl. 
Prom, ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  18 ;  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv, 
1414 ;  Sophocles,  Philoct,  1470) ;  and  the  next  the 
nymphs  of  the  Blediterranean,  or  Inner  Sea,  who  are  re- 
garded as  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  whence  they  are 
called  Nereides  (Hesiod,  Theog.  240,  etc).  The  rivers 
were  represented  by  the  Polameides,  who,  as  local  di- 
vinities, were  named  after  their  rivers,  as  Acheloides, 
Amvrides,  Ismenides,  Amnisiades,  Pactolides  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii,  1219 ;  Virgil,  jEn,  v,  iii,  70;  Pausan.  v,  5,  6; 
i,  81,  2;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion,  15;  Ovid,  Met.  vi, 
16;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AfivteoQ),  But  the  nymphs  of 
fresh  water,  whether  of  lakes,  brooks,  or  wells,  are  also 
designated  by  the  general  name  Naiades,  though  they 
have  in  addition  their  specific  names,  as  TUf^veuai, 
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Jlfiymot,  *EX(iovo|ioi,  AiftvariStc  or  AifipaSt^  (Ho- 
mer, Otfyu,  xvii,  240;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii,  1219;  Theo- 
criL  V,  17 ;  Orph.  Hymn,  60,  6 ;  i4  rgon.  644).  Even  the 
rivers  of  the  lower  regions  are  described  as  having  their 
nymphs;  hence  \yti^>ka  mfema pahidU  and  Atemale* 
(Ovid,  MeL  v,  540 ;  FcuL  ii,  610>  Many  of  these  pre- 
sided over  waters  or  springs  which  were  believed  to  in- 
spire those  that  drank  of  them,  and  henoe  the  nymphs 
themselves  were  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
or  oracular  power,  and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  the  gift  of  poetrv  (Paasan. 
iv,  27,  2;  ix,  S,  6;  84,  8;  Phitarch,  AritHd.  11;  The- 
ocritus, Wi,  92).  Inspired  soothsayers  or  priests  are 
therefore  sometimes  called  vufi^XtiirToi  (Plato,  PluBdr, 
p.  421,  e).  Their  powers,  however,  vaiy  with  those  of 
the  springs  over  which  they  preude;  some  were  thos 
regarded  as  having  the  power  of  restoring  sick  persons 
to  health  (Pindar,  0^  xii,  26;  Paasan.  v,  5,  6;  vi,  22, 
4) ;  and  as  water  is  necessary  to  feed  all  living  beings, 
the  water-nymphs  {vSpuiStc)  were  also  worshipped, 
along  with  Dionysus  and  Demeter,  as  giving  life  and 
blessings  to  all  created  beings,  and  this  attribate  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  variety  of  epithets,  such  as  luiproTpo^ot, 
ofVoXicai,  vofuat  KovfHtrpo^i^  etc.).  As  their  influ- 
ence was  thus  exerdsied  in  all  departments  of  nature, 
the}'  frequently  appear  in  omnection  with  higher  di- 
vinities, as,  for  example,  with  Apollo,  the  prophetic 
god,  and  the  protector  of  herds  and  flocks  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  Iv,  1218) ;  with  Artemis,  the  huntress  and  pro- 
tectress of  game,  for  she  herself  was  originally  an  Arca- 
dian nymph  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i,  1226 ;  iii,  881 ;  Pausan. 
iii,  10,  8) ;  with  Hermes,  the  fructifying  god  of  flocks 
(Homer,  ffynm,  in  Aphrod,  262) ;  with  Dionysus  (Orph. 
ffymn,  62;  Horace,  Carm,  i,  1,  81 ;  ii,  19,  8) ;  with  Pan, 
the  SeUeni,  and  Satjrrs,  whom  they  join  in  their  Bacchic 
reveb  and  dances. 

2.  Nffmph$  qfmowUavu  andprottoet  are  called  'Opo- 
itfividSis  and  'Opudit^t  but  sometimes  also  by  names 
derived  fR>m  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited, 
as  Kt^aiptaviSfQj  IlriXtaStgy  Kopt/cim,  etc  (Theocritus, 
Tii;  Virgil,  ^n.  i,  168,  500;  Pausan.  v,  5,  6;  ix,  3,  5; 
X,  82,  5 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i,  550 ;  ii,  711 ;  Ovid,  Her,  xx, 
221;  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi,  56). 

8.  Ngmpht  o/JbretUf  ffraves,  and  gUm  were  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  traveUers. 
They  are  designated  by  the  names  'AXvi^t^cc,  'TXifwpof, 
AuXwvca^cCy  xul  'SaieciiaM.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i,  1066, 
1227;  Orpheus,  ^TynM.  50, 7;  Theocritus,  xiii,  44 ;  Ovid, 
MeL  XV,  490;  Vii^  Gwrg,  iv,  585). 

4.  Nympht  oftrtfu  were  believed  to  die  together  with 
the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and  with  which 
they  had  come  into  existence.  They  were  caUed 
ApvaSiQ,  *A/iadpvddi€  or  'AipvaSid  which  signifies 
not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wUd-gprowing  tree;  for  the 
njrmphs  of  fruit-trees  were  called  MfiXUtc,  MtiXiaitCj 
'EmfAtiXiStt,  or  *Aftaftti\idig,  They  seem  to  be  of 
Arcadian  origin,  and  never  appear  together  with  any 
of  the  great  gods  (Pausan.  viii,  4,  2;  ApoUon.  Rhod.. 
ii,  477,  etc.;  Anton,  lib.  81,  82;  Homer,  Hymn,  m  Ven, 
259,  etc.). 

The  second  class  of  nymphs^  who  were  connpeted 
with  certain  races  or  locaUties  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii,  504), 
usuaUy  have  a  name  derived  from  the  places  with 
which  they  are  associated,  at  Nydades,  Dodonides, 
Lemnie  (Ovid,  FasU  iii,  769;  MeL  v,  412;  ix,  651; 
ApoUod.  iii,  4, 88 ;  SchoL  Ad  Find.  OL  xiii,  74). 

The  sacrifices  genenUly  offered  to  nymphs  consisted 
of  goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oU,  but  never  of  wine  (The- 
ocrit.  T,  12,  58, 189, 149;  Serv.  Ad  Virg,  Georg,  iv,  880; 
Edog,  v,  74).  They  were  worshipped  and  honored 
with  sanctuaries  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  especially 
near  springs,  groves,  and  grottoes,  as,  for  example,  near 
a  spring  at  Cyrtone  (Pausan.  ix,  24, 4) ;  in  Attica  (i,  81, 
2) ;  at  Olympia  (v,  15, 4;  vi,  22,  4);  at  Megara  (i,  40, 
1);  between  Syoon  and  Phlius  (ii,  11,  8),  and  other 
places.  Nymphs  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or  only  half  cov* 


ered.  Later  poets  sometimes  describe  them  as  baring 
sea-colored  hair  (Ovid,  Mei,  v,  482) — Smith,  DicL  ^ 
Greek  and  Rom,  MytkoL  and  Biog,  s.  v. 

TfymphaMiiTi  vas  the  name  of  a  fountain  of  water 
placed  in  the  atrium  of  a  church,  in  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before 
they  entered.  It  was  variously  caUed  xp^vif,  ^<aXi|, 
^piapf  KoXvfifitioVf  Xtovrdptov,  o^fnqthaumj  etc.  Ro- 
manists labor  hard  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  sprink- 
ling with  holy  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  is 
derived  from  that  which  was  considered,  by  the  earlier 
Christians,  as  a  symbol  of  purification.  But  at  its  in- 
troduction it  was  recognised  as  a  Grecian  rite,  and  is  to 
be  traced,  with  the  greater  number  of  papal  ceremonies, 
to  heathenism. — ^Farrar,  Ecdea,  DicL  s.  v. 

Nymphagogue  (wft^aywyoc)  is  a  title  of  the  at- 
tendant of  the  bridegproom  among  the  Greeks  (and 
Romans).  It  was  his  duty  to  accompany  the  parties 
to  the  marriage;  to  act  as  sponsor  for  them  in  theiz 
vows;  to  assist  in  the  marriage  ceremonies;  to  accom- 
pany the  parties  to  the  house  of  the  bridegioom ;  and 
to  preside  over  and  direct  the  festivitiea  of  the  occasion- 
See  Marbiaoe. 

Nym'phaa  (Kv^^c;  Vulg.  Nympkae)^  a  wealthy 
and  zealous  (Christian  in  Laodioea  (Col.  iv,  15).  A.D. 
57.  His  house  was  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Christians;  and  henoe  Grotius,  making  an  extraordi- 
narily high  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  Laodicea,  infers  that  he  must  have  Uved  in  a 
rural  district ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  the  sup- 
position of  Chrysostom  that  the  Chureh  connsted  solely 
of  the  famUy  of  Nymphas  (oomp.  Rom.  xvi,  5;  i  Cor. 
xvi,19;  Philem.2). 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for  that 
of  a  woman  {abrrit)  \  >nd  the  reading  appean  in  some 
Latin  writers^  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  psendo-Anselm,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  Lachmann*s  N.  T.  The  common 
reading,  however  (avrov),  is  found  in  most  MSS.,  and  is 
the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek  fathers.  The  Alex- 
andrian  and  Sinaitic  MSa  (A  and  K),  and  that  of  Eph- 
raem  Syrus  (C),  do  not  determine  the  sex  {aifriv). 
The  difficult}'  presented  by  tlie  plural  in  the  text  is 
easUy  explained  by  referring  it  to  Nymphas  and  his 
famUy  (conttrudio  ad  Mimrm),  ix  avrtiv  may  refer  to 
the  d^eX^/.— ^mith;  Kitto. 

N3rmphldi&niis  (Nvft^t^mvoc)  of  Smyrna,  a  Neo- 
Platonist,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  brother  of  Maximus  and  C3audianu&  Tbe  em- 
peror Julian,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  Maximus, 
jnade  Nimphidianus  his  interpreter  and  Greek  secretary, 
(hough  he  was  more  fit  to  write  declamations  and  dis- 
putations than  letters.  He  survived  his  brother  Maxi- 
mus, and  died  at  an  advanced  age  (Eunapiua,  ViL  Sopk, 
p.  187).'-Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and  Rom,  MytkoL  and 
Biog,  s.  v. 

NymphcBtim,  Council  of  {ConeUium  Nympkee^ 
erue),  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  some  importance,  was 
held  in  April,  1284,  under  the  emperor  John,  who  was 
then  at  Nymphoeum.  In  1238  Gregory  IX  had  sent 
four  legates  to  Germanus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  order,  if  possible,  to  efliBct  a  union  between  tbe 
churches.  The  legates,  who  did  not  arrive  before  tbe 
beginning  of  the  year  1284,  were  received  with  much 
honor,  deputies  fit>m  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch 
meeting  them  on  the  road.  They  first  held  a  di^Mita- 
tion  with  the  Greeks  at  Nictea,  after  whichHhey  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople  to  abide  the  inae  of  a  confer* 
ence  between  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs.  They  were 
then  invited  to  a  conference  at  Njrmphoeum,  where  a 
discussion  was  again  opened  upon  the  two  sobjeets  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  use  of  an- 
learened  bread  in  the  holy  euchariat.  The  legates 
insisted  that  the  words  ^'filio  que**  were  used  rather  ia 
explanation  than  as  an  addition,  showing  both  froBi 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  at  the  fathers  that 
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the  Holy  Spirit  prooeedeth  from  the  Sod  as  well  bb 
from  the  Father.  The  Greeks  did  not  accuse  the 
Udns  of  error  in  doctrine,  and  the  legates  therefore 
maintained  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  Latin  Church  to 
oonftss  with  the  mouth  what  it  was  lawful  for  her  to 
believew  The  emperor,  in  order  to  effect  a  union,  pro- 
posed that  each  party  should  give  way  on  one  point — 
ibat  the  Greeks  should  approve  the  Latin  use  of  inconr 
ucnie,  and  that  the  Latins  should  expunge  from  the 
creed  the  words  **  fiUo  que,"  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Greeka  This,  however,  the  legates  refused  to  do.  **  If 
you  ask  ua,"  said  they  to  the  emperor,  ^*  how  peace  is 
to  be  made,  we  will  answer  yon  in  a  few  words :  con- 
cerning the  body  of  Christ,  we  declare  that  you  must 
firaily  believe,  and  moreover  preach,  that  it  may  be 
ooDseciated  either  iu  leavened  or  unleavened  bread; 


and  we  require  that  all  the  books  written  on  your  part 
against  this  faith  shall  be  condemned  and  burned.  Con- 
cerning the  Holy  Spirit,  we  declare  that  you  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Holy  Spirit  prooeedeth  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father,  and  that  you  must  preach  this 
faith  to  the  people.  We  do  not  say  that  the  pope  will 
compel  you  to  chant  these  words  in  the  creed,  if  yon  ob- 
ject to  do  so,  but  all  books  written  against  this  doctrine 
must  be  burned."  When  the  emperor  heard  these  words, 
he  answered  angrily  that  lie  had  expected  to  receive 
from  them  some  proporitions  more  likely  to  lead  to 
peace,  but  he  would  repeat  what  they  had  said  to  the 
Greek  bishops.  The  latter  were  moved  with  great  in- 
dignation at  the  jlhroposal,  and  all  further  negotiations 
upon  the  subject  were  broken  off.  See  Labbd,  Cone,  xl, 
460 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Counci($f  s.  v. 


0. 


Oahn,  (me  of  the  prindpal  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands  group,  ia  situated  in  158^  W.  long,  and  be- 
tween 2i^  and  22°  N.  laL,  with  a  population  in  1872  of 
20^71,  of  whom  8129  were  foreigners.  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Molokai,  the  most  romantic  and  fertile 
of  the  whole  group,  and  its  port  is  the  best  in  the  islands. 
Honolulu,  on  the  south  side  of  Oahu,  is  the  residence  of 
the  king  and  seat  of  gov^nment  Oahu  is  about  forty- 
eight  miles  long  and  twenty-three  miles  wide.  It  is  of 
volcanic  fonnation  and  mountainous,  but  the  highest 
peaks  are  clotl^  with  vegetation.  There  are  two 
distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  the  windward  and  the 
leeward,  cnlled  respectively  the  Konahninui  and  the 
Waianae  nngesL  They  eschibit  few  craters  in  pv feet 
condition,  but  there  are  groups  of  tuia  cones  along  the 
shore.  The  American  Board  have  seven  stations  on 
this  island.     See  Sahdwich  Isuakus. 


is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V .  of  four  Hebrew 
words  (^"^1$  [in  the  plural,  however,  only  so  render- 
ed, G-'b-'X],  nbx,  ni«,  and  Tii<\  but  is  usually 
thought  to  be  the  meaning  also  of  two  others  ("(^"^K 
and  V^^9) ;  which  are  all  from  the  same  or  cognate 
roots  (b^dt,  b'^K,  or  b^K),  significant  of  strength.  We 
Cake  the  following  account  in  part  from  the  dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  the  various  opinions  upon  the 
meaning  of  these  kindred  terms,  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
p.  47,  M,  106 ;  and  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal  p.  619.     See 


1.  E^  (Vdt,  SeptVat  npc/Sci/^oc;  Alex,  rtptfiiv^og; 
Aq^  Syna.,  Theod.,  ipv^ ;  Vulg.  campestria)  occurs  only 
in  the'nn^nlar  number  in  Gen.  xiv,  6  (*'  £l-paran").  It 
»  uncertain  whether  e/  should  be  joined  with  Paran  to 
form  A  pmper  name,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  sepa- 
raxely,  as  the  **  terebinth,"  or  the  ^  oak,"  or  the  **  grove  " 
(if  Paran.  Onkdoe  and  Saadias  follow  the  Vulg.,  whence 
the  '^  plain**  of  the  A«  V.  (margin)  (see  Stanley,  Sinai 
aad  PaL  p.  519, 520,  App.).  RosenmUller  (SchoL  ad  L  c) 
foUovs  Jarcbi  {Comment,  in  Pent,  ad  Gen.  xiv,  6),  and  is 
for  letainin^  the  proper  name.  Two  plurak  and  one 
o^IectiTe  form  of  &  occur :  e^fUm,  ^Idth,  and  eyldth, 
JOimy  ihe  seoond  Btati<»i  where  the  Israelites  halted  after 
they  had.  cmsscd  the  Bed  Sea,  in  all  probability  derived 
its  iHUOBe  fipom  the  seventy  palm-trees  there ;  the  name 
e4  which  move  particularly  signifies  an  oak,  being  here 
pat  for  any  grove  or  plantation.  Similarly  the  other 
dovriiie  fbnn,  £loth  or  Elath^  may  refer,  as  Stanley  {Si- 
mat  cmd  PaL  p.  20)  conjectures,  to  the  palm-grove  at 
A^qVfif  The  plural  eyUm  occurs  in  Isa.  i,  29,  where 
probablw  "oaks^  are  intended;  in  Isa.  Ixi,  3,  and  Ezra 
xxxi,  14^  any  stxong,  flourishing  trees  may  be  denoted. 
Sec  ILuau 

2.  Et6h  (rh^  Sept.  rtpffiip^oQ,  dpvc,  'HXa,  divdpov 

^civipo^  infonaZop,  Symm.] ;  xXdravo^  in  Hoe.  iv,  18 

Uvcfio^  ^v0taov]\  Vulg.  terebintkus,  querats;  A.  Y. 


"  oak,"  ^  ekh,*'  "  teU-tree"  in  Isa.  vi,  18 ;  «  ehns"  m  Hos. 
iv,  18).    See  Elah. 

8.  Eylon  {yrP^^  t  ^P^  4  ^P^C  i  vtpqX^,  4  fidKavoq, 
'HXitfv ;  Vulg.  convallie  iUuttrii,  quercus)  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  The  A.  Y.,  following  the 
Targum,  translates  eyl&n  by  ^  plain."    See  Plain. 

4.  I  Ian  (Chald.  "S'^K ;  Sept.  Uvlpov ;  Yulg.  arbor) 
is  found  onlv  in  Dan.  iv  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  saw  in  his  dream.  The  word  appears  to  be  used 
for  any  **  strong  tree,"  the  oak  having  the  best  claim  to 
the  title,  to  which  tree  probably  indirect  allusion  may 
be  made. 

6.  Alldh  (M^K:  Septal)  tipfuvBo^f  Aq. and  Symm. 
r)  SfWQ ;  Yulg.  quercus)  oocnn  only  in  Josh,  xxiv,  26, 
and  is  correctly  rendered  **  oak**  by  the  A.  Y. 

6.  Attdn  O'iIk  ;  Sept.  y)  fiaXavoCt  divipov  PeiKdpov, 
ipvi ;  Yulg.  quercus)  is  uniformly  rendered  ''oak"  by  the 
A.  Y.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood  by  commenta- 
tors. It  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  Josh,  xix,  82 ;  Isa.  ii, 
13 ;  vi,  18 ;  xltv,  14 ;  Hos.  iv,  18 ;  Amos  ii,  9 ;  Zech.  xi,  2. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
meanings  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  term  mentioned 
above ;  the  old  versions  are  so  inconsistent  that  they  add 
but  little  by  way  of  elucidation.  Celsius  {Hierdb,  i,  34) 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  eyl,  eyUm,  eyldn,  ddk,  and  aU 
Idh  all  stand  for  the  terebinth-tree  {Pittacia  terebinthus), 
while  aU6n  alone  denotes  an  oak.  Royle  (in  Kitto's 
Cyc,  art.  Alah)  agrees  with  Celsius  in  identifying  the 
eldh  (nbK)  with  the  terebinth,  and  the  alldn  (V^t^N) 
with  the  oak.  Hiller  {Hierophyt^  i,  848)  restricts  the 
various  forms  of  this  word  to  different  species  of  oak, 
and  says  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  RosenmUller  (Bib,  Not,  p.  287) 
gives  the  terebinth  to  eyl  and  eldhj  and  the  oak  to  alldh, 
ctUon,  and  eyl&n  (iV'^M).  It  should  be  stated  that  allon 
occurs  in  Hos.  iv,  18,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
form,  elM  ,•  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
two  different  trees  are  signified  by  the  terms.  Others 
believe  that  the  difference  is  specific,  and  not  generic — 
that  two  species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
terms,  ail&n  standing  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Quer- 
ctts  pseudo-^occi/eraj  and  eldh  for  one  of  the  deciduous 
kinds.  The  Pisfacia  vera  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
an  oak.  If,  therefore,  specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
this  tree,  it  probably  would  have  been  under  another 
name  than  any  one  of  the  numerous  forms  which  are 
used  to  designate  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Quercus;  perhaps  under  a  Hebrew  form  allied  to  the 
Arabic  butm,  **  the  terebinth."    See  Tbrebihth. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  deserved 
the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally  seen  in  Pal- 
estine and  Lebanon.    On  this  subject  we  have  been  fa* 
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ToredwilheonievilnsblereniBrkifroni  Dr.  Hooker,  who 
uyn,  "  The  forests  hive  heen  so  completely  deir^  off 
■11  Paleetine  thiL  we  miiu  not  look  for  existing  evi- 
dence of  whit  the  tree*  were  in  Biblicil  times  ind  ante- 
cedeatly.  In  Syrii  proper  there  are  only  three  common 
uaki.  All  form  large  trees  in  msny  countries,  but  very 
tsrely  now  in  Pilesiinei  though  that  they  do  so  ucca- 
sinnally  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  did."  Abra- 
himV  oak,  near  Hebron,  is  ■  familiar  example  of  ■ 
nolle  tree  of  one  species,  the  prickly  eret^reen  oik 
(itufTcuM  pKudo-oKcifrra  [see  Triurim,  A'at  Hirl.  of 
Ike  BibU,  p.  869]).     Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Rit.  ii,  81)  has 

S'ren  a  minute  account  of  it;  ind  "  his  deecriptiaii,"  says 
r.  Hooker,  "is  good,  and  his  measurements  tiUy  with 


mighty  oaks  here  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  (Hejdcl  es- 
Shemi)  than  then  ire  tere- 
iHnths  in  lU  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine together.  I  have  Invclled 
from  end  to  end  of  theae  coun- 
tries, and  icnwB  them  in  all  di- 
^eetion^  ind  speak  with  abso- 
lute certainly."  At  ii,  414,  the 
writer  renurks,  "  We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon  twice 
lie  of  this  (Abnhim's  oik),  and  erery  way  more 
striking  ind  mijeslic"  Dr.  Hooker  ha  no  doubt  that 
Thomson  is  correct  in  saying  there  are  far  finer  oaks  in 
Lebanon ;  "  though,"  he  observes,  "  I  did  not  see  any 
larger,  and  only  one  or  two  at  all  near  it.  Cyiil  (iraham 
told  me  there  were  forests  of  noble  oaks  in  Lebinoo 
north  of  the  cedar  valley."  It  is  evident  fnnn  these  ob- 
servations that  two  oaks  (Qucrnu  pteiido-atct^era  and 
Q.agil0p>)  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of  mifcbty  tiees; 
though  it  is  equally  true  that  over  ■  greater  part  of 
the  country  tbe  oalu  of  Palestine  are  at  present  merely 
bushes.      The  oaks  of  Boahan  probably  belong  to  tbe 
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OAK  2! 

ipfda  known  w  Quercat  agilojiM,  the  Tilonii  «k, 
■  Kich  u  nid  to  be  comman  in  Gikad  uid  BmUui.  It 
lan  on  *  Haul  )(i»Tled  trunk,  tVum  one  lo  two  yinla  in 
cinninfemicc,  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet;  > 
nihK  round-beaded,  deniiely  leaved  tree,  giving  in  opeD 
pirt-like  appeanmoe  to  (he  UadKipe.  Tbe  wood  is 
■id  lo  be  excellent,  uid  tbe  tree  it,  like  all  other  tim- 
ber in  Snia,  indiicriaiiiiauly  cut  foi  bouw-fltting  and 
furL  Its  acomi  form  thevaknia  of  commerce,  of  wbicb 
150,000  cwL  an  yearly  imported  into  En^and  for  the 
ue  of  tanners.  Another  ipeciee  of  oak,  beaidee  those 
lUBitd  above,  U  the  Qaemu  in/rctoria,  which  ia  com- 
mon in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  ia  rather  a  imall  tree 
in  Paleatine,  and  aeldom  growa  above  thirty  feet  bigb, 
Uuiigh  in  ancieiit  timea  it  might  bare  been  a  noble 


Oriental  Oall-Oak  (Qwreiu  In/ecloria). 

tnt.  It  ia  a1«  called  the  Kermea  oak  (Querctw  eocf^t- 
ru|.  from  an  inaect  (ktroH,  of  the  genua  cocnu)  which 
adheres  to  the  branches  of  Ihie  buihy  evergreen  ahrub, 
in  Iberormof  ■maUieddiihballsaboutlheBizeofapea. 
This  allimla  a  crimson  dye,  fortDcrly  celebrated,  but  now 
(apnaeded  by  cocbineaL  This  dye  waa  used  by  the 
anoenl  Hdncws-,  for  the  word  tola  (S^W),  which  de- 

nste*  also  the  dye  prepared  fnnn  it  (Ibb.  i,  18  ;  lAm.  iv, 
5),  and  is  accordingly  rendered  Eanivov  in  those  pss- 
lages  when  it  uccurs.  For  a  description  of  the  oaki  nf 
Paleatioe,  sec  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  nad  before  the  lin- 
nam  Society,  Jane,  1861. 

The  oak  is,  in  fact,  less  frequeiilly  mentioned  in  the 
ori^nal  than  in  the  A.  V.,  where  it  occurs  so  often  aa  to 
soKKfat  that  the  oak  is  as  conapicuoua  and  as  common 
in  Palealine  as  in  this  country.     But  in  Syria  oaka  are 
by  no  means  common,  except  in  hilly  regions,  where  the 
eleraiitin  gives  tbe  effect  of  a  more  northern  climate ; 
and  eren  in  such  rircumataaces  it  does  not  attain  the 
erandeor  in  which  it  often  appean  in  our  latitudes. 
IndeiHl,  Syria  has  not  the  species  ({jxerru  nbur)  which 
farms  tbe  gkiry  of  oar  own  forests.    The  "  oaka  of  ~ 
shan"  aie  ia  Scripture  mentioned  with  peculiar  diet 
ti>>n(lBSLii,  13:  Zech.  xi,  2),  as  if  in  the  hills  beyond  the 
Jonlan  the  oaks  had  been  more  abundant  and  of  larger 
gttnrtli  than  elsewhere.     Of  these  the  Tynans  uKd 
makr  tlieirDars  (Eiek.  xivii,  6;  comp.  Theophr.  Pirn 
T,  S;  TaLFlae.  ii,  614;  Slrabo,  iv,  IDS),  and  idolatera 


OAK-WORSHIP 

eir  images  (Isa.  xliv,  H).  They  are  ^nndant  even 
the  present  day.  In  the  hilly  regions  of  Biahan  and 
Uilead,  Burckhantt  repeatedly  mentions  foresia  of  thick 
oaka — thicker  than  any  forests  be  had  seen  in  Syria, 
laking  a  grateful  shade,  and  imparting  to  tbe  scenery 
European  character  (Syria,  p.  366,  EU8).  On  that 
ude  of  the  river  a  thick  oak  foreatoccuni  ai  far  south  as 
icinity  of  Amman,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites 
(p.  656).  Oaka  of  low  Mature  are  frequent  in  the  hills 
>lainfl  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (p.  46,  312, 
316) ;  and  some  of  large  dimensions  are  found  in  differ- 
parta  of  the  country,  bedide  the  natural  mervoin  of 
*rfed  by  springs  (p.  198,916),  On  the  lower  alopes 
of  Lebanon  low  oak-trees  are  numeroua,  and  the  inhab- 
itants employ  their  branches  in  the  construction  of  the 
flat  roofa  of 'their  dweUinga  (p.  4,  T,  18, 168,  812,  etc). 
Lord  Undiay  also  makes  freqnent  mention  of  oaka  ia 
Palestine.  He  confirms  their  exiating  abundance  in  the 
countries  of  Baahan  and  Gilead.  He  calls  them  "noble 
prickly  oaks,"  and  ^  evergreen  oaks,"  and  noticea  a  vari- 
etvof  the  latter  with  a  broader  leaf  than  tisual  (Trarrit, 
ii,  182,  rJ4,  187;  see  alto  Pococke,  Jfiuf,  iii,  370;  Has- 
selquiat.  True.  p.  664).  But  oak-trees  are  hy  no  Dwans 
wonting  on  Che  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  proper  Land 
of  Canaan.  Lord  Lindsay  describes  the  hills  of  southern 
Judsa  about  Hebron  as  covered  to  the  top  with  low 
shrubs  of  the  prickly  oak.  Fine  parii  scenery,  compceed 
chiefly  of  prickly  ind  evei^reen  oaka,  occurs  between 

the  southern  prolongaliona  of  that  mountain,  and  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Kisbon.  The  thick  wooda  which  cover 
Mount  Tabor  are  composed  chieSy  of  oaks  and  pista* 
cbio-trees;  and  oaks  are  found  in  the  vallcrs  which 
trend  from  that  mountain  (Lindsay,  ii,  61,  77,  86). 
Haaselquist  found  grove*  of  the  Kermes  nsk  (Querent 
eoccifern)  in  the  valleya  beyond  the  plains  nf  Acre,  on 
tbe  road  to  Nazareth  (Tniveli,  p.  163>  Under  oak* 
the  dead  were  buried  (Gen.  xxiv,  8;  comp,  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  IS;  1  Chron.  xi,  12),  offerings  were  made  lo  idol* 
(Hoi.  iv,  IS',  comp.  Vi^.  Gror.  iii,  883;  Orii,  Mtl.  vii, 
748  eq. ;  Kiealing,  D<  Svptrtli/ione  Itrarl.  Bib  gatrciib. 
atU.  [Leipa.  1748]),  and  national  anemblies  were  held 
(Judg.  ix,  6, 87).  Single  oaks  of  great  height  served 
also  as  landmarks  (1  Sam.  x,8),and  bore  a  diatinguith- 
ing  name  <Judg.  ix,  6,  87,  where  *p^K,  onk,  ia  mista- 
kenly rendered  pkia  in  the  English  version).  See 
Mbonenim;  Oak-worship. 

Oftk  of  RefoimatloiL  During  the  tormoil 
which  preceded  the  Keformalion  varioua  insurrections 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk  was  headed  hy  one  Kel,  a  tanner,  who 
aieumed  to  himself  the  power  of  judicature  under  an  old 
oak,  called  thence  the  Uak  of  Befonnalion.  The  rebels 
were  20,000  strong ;  hut  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  6000 
foot  and  1 500  hone,  quickly  dispetned  them.  Several 
of  tbe  leadera  were  executed,  and  Ket  was  hanged  in 
chains.— Eadie,  Eccltt.  Cgd.  a.  v. 

Oak  -  KTorsblp.  The  oak  has  in  all  ages  been 
looked  upon  as  the  moat  important  of  all  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  Groves  of  oak-treea  were  ei-en  in  the  earli- 
est times  reckoned  peculiarly  appropriate  places  for  re- 
ligiouB  resort ;  and,  is  we  learn  from  Eiek,  vi,  18,  they 
were  Ukewise  the  scene  of  idolatrous  practices.  Altin 
were  set  up  under  them  (Josh,  xxiv,  2G),  and,  probably 
in  the  Esit  ss  well  as  in  the  West,  appointniE'iiia  Co 
meet  aC  oonspicuous  oaks  were  made,  and  many  affiirs 
were  transacted  or  treated  of  under  their  shade,  is  we 
read  in  Homer,  Theocrilu!!,  and  other  poets.  It  was 
comnion  among  the  Hebrews  to  ait  under  oaka  (Judg. 
vi,  11;  1  Kings  xiii,  14).  Jacob  buried  idolatrous  im- 
ages under  an  nak  ((!en.  xxiv,  4) ;  and  Deborah,  Ke- 
beksh's  nuise,  was  buried  under  one  of  these  trees  (Gen. 
XXXV,  8;  see  1  Chron.  x,  12).  Abimekch  was  made 
king  under  an  oak  (Jiidg.  ix,  6).  Idolstrv  was  prac- 
ticed under  oaks  (Isa.  1,29;  lvii,5;  Hus.iv;iB).  Idols 
were  made  of  oaks  (Isa.  xliv,  14).    SeellAAi.;  Unovib 
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Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  oak,  as  the  noblest 
of  trees,  was  sacied  to  Zeus,  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans to  Jupiter.  Oak- worship,  however,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  the 
northern  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city  of 
Kief,  in  Russia,  offered  their  sacrifices  under  a  sacred 
oak  in  their  annual  voyages  to  the  fiiack  Sea  in  June. 
The  oak  was  considered  by  the  Hessians  as  the  symbol 
and  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Winifred,  an  apostle  of  the 
Germans,  cut  down  an  enormous  oak  which  was  sacred 
to  Tkor;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  sacrile- 
gious deed  excited  that  judgments  were  expected  to 
fall  upon  the  head  of  the  impious  missionary.  ''The 
gods  of  the  ancient  Prussians,'*  says  Mr.  Gross,  "showed 
«  decided  predilection  both  for  the  oak  and  for  the  lin- 
den. The  ground  upon  which  they  stood  was  holy 
ground,  and  was  called  Romowe.  Under  th^  ample 
ehade  the  principal  gods  of  the  Prussians  were  wor- 
shipped. The  most  Milebrated  oak  was  at  Romowe,  in 
the  country  of  the  Natanges.  Its  trunk  was  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  its  branches  so  dense  and  diffusive  that 
neither  rain  nor  cold  could  penetrate  through  them.  It 
is  affirmed  that  its  foliage  enjoyed  an  amaranthine 
green,  and  that  it  afforded  amulets  to  both  man  and 
beast — under  the  firm  belief  of  the  former  at  least  that 
thus  employed  it  would  prove  a  sure  preventive  against 
every  species  of  evil  The  Romans,  too,  were  great  ad- 
mirers of  this  way  of  worship,  and  therefore  had  their 
Luei  in  most  parts  of  the  city."  ''As  Jupiter,"  to  quote 
from  the  same  intelligent  writer, "  gave  oracles  by  means 
of  the  oak,  so  the  oaken  crown  was  deemed  a  fit  orna- 
ment to  deck  the  majestic  brow  of  the  god,  contempla- 
ted as  Polieus,  the  king  of  the  city.  The  origin  of  the 
oaken  crown  as  a  symbol  of  Jupiter  is  attributed  by  Plu- 
tarch to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  oak.  '  It  is  the 
oak,*  says  he,  '  which  among  wild  trees  bears  the  finest 
fruit,  and  which  among  those  that  are  cultivated  is  the 
strongest.'  Its  fruit  has  been  used  as  food,  and  the 
honey-dew  of  its  leaves  drank  as  mead.  This  sweet  se- 
cretion of  the  oak  was  personified  under  the  name  of  a 
nymph  denominated  Melissa.  Meat,  too,  is  indirectly 
furnished  in  supplying  nourishment  to  ruminant  and 
other  quadrupeds  suitable  for  diet,  and  in  yielding  bird- 
lime, with  which  the  feathered  tribes  are  secured.  The 
esculent  properties  of  the  fruit  of  some  trees,  as  the 
QuercuM  eiculus,  and  the  many  useful  qualities  of  their 
timber,  may  well  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  trees  of 
life,  and  to  the  distinction  and  veneration  of  suppliers 
of  the  first  food  for  the  simple  wants  of  man.  Hence, 
on  account  of  its  valuable  frugiferous  productions  recog- 
nised as  the  mast,  the  beech  is  generally  known  as  the 
fagua,  a  term  which  is  derived  from  ^aytXv,  to  eat. 
There  was  a  period  in  the  his(y>ry  of  mankind  when  the 
fruit  of  the  oak,  the  neatly  encased  acorn,  formed  the 
chief  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  Chaonian  oaks  of  the 
Pelasgic  age  have  justly  been  immortalized  on  account 
of  their  alimentary  virtues.  It  was  then,  according  to 
Greek  authors,  that  the  noble  oak  was  cherished  and 
celebrated  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  man.  For  these 
reasons  Jupiter,  the  munificent  source  of  so  great  a 
blessing,  wss  adored  as  the  benignsnt  foster-father  of 
the  Pelasgic  race,  and  denominated  Phegonatls.  In  the 
blissful  and  hallowed  oak-tree,  according  to  the  puerile 
notions  of  those  illiterate  people,  dwelt  the  food-di»- 
pensiiij;  god.  The  ominous  rustling  of  its  leaves,  the 
mysterious  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters  among  its 
branches,  announced  the  presence  of  the  divinity  to 
astonished  and  admiring  votaries,  and  gave  hints  and 
encouragement  to  those  whose  interest  or  cnrioaihr 
prompted  them  to  consult  the  onde.  For  this  reason 
odoriferous  fumes  of  tneense  were  offered  to  the  oracling 
god  under  the  Dodonasan  oak." 

The  religions  veneration  paid  to  the  oak-tree  by  the 
original  natives  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Druids  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  British  history.  The 
Druids  esteemed  the  oak  the  mo«t  sacred  object  in  nat- 
ure, and  they  believed  the  mistletoe  also  which  grew 


upon  it  to  partake  of  its  sacred  character.  Henoe  orig- 
inated the  famous  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mistletoe, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  See 
MisTLBTOB.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  ven- 
eration was  brought  from  the  East,  and  that  the  Druids 
did  DO  more  than  transfer  the  sentiments  their  progeni- 
tors had  received  in  Oriental  countries.  In  fact,  since 
in  hot  countries  nothing  is  more  desirable  than  shade, 
nothing  more  refreshing  than  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we 
may  easily  suppose  the  inhabitants  would  resort  for 
such  enjoyment  to 

**  Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  spread 
A  deeper,  darker  shade." 

The  Supreme  Being,  whom  the  Druids  termed  H«sns  or 
Mighty,  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oak.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  p.  554.    See  Druids. 

Oakes,  Uria^v,  president  of  Harvard  College,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1681,  and  brought  to  America  in  his 
childhood.  A  sweetness  of  disposition  exhibited  itself 
early,  and  remained  with  him  through  life.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Titchfield,  in  Hampshire;  but  being  silenced  in  16G2 
as  a  nonconforming  divine,  he  longed  for  emfdoyment 
on  this  aide  the  Atlantic.  The  church  of  Cambridge,  on 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1668,  sent  a  messenger  to 
England  to  invite  him  to  become  their  minister.  He 
accepted  in  1671,  and  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of 
Harvard  College  April  7,  1675,  still  however  retaining 
the  pastoral  care  of  his  flock.  On  Feb.  2, 1680,  the  cor- 
poration appointed  him  president,  and  persuaded  him  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
this  object.  He  died  July  25, 1681.  Mr.  Oakes  was  a 
man  of  extensive  erudition  and  distinguished  nsefolnesL 
He  excelled  equally  as  a  scholar,  as  a  divine,  and  as  a 
Christian.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  resplendent  lights  that  ever  shone  in 
this  part  of  the  worid.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mather, 
America  never  had  a  greater  master  of  the  tme,  pure, 
Ciceronian  Latin,  of  his  skill  in  which  language  a  speci- 
men from  one  of  his  commencement  orations  is  pre- 
served in  the  Magnolia.  With  all  his  greatness  be 
very  humble,  like  the  full  ear  of  com  which  hangs 
the  ground.  He  published  an  artillery-election  aermon, 
entitled.  The  ITfioonquerablef  A  tt-Conquerinff,  ami  more 
than  Conquering  Christian  Soldier  (1^72) :— Election 
Sermon  (1678) : — A  Sermon  at  Cambndge  on  tie  Ckoiee 
of  their  Military  Ofioers: — A  Fast  Sermon  : —said  an 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Mr,  Shepard,  ofCharkstown 
(1677),  pathetic  and  replete  with  imagery.  See  Holmes, 
ffisL  of  Cambridge ;  Pdrce,  HisL  of  Harvard  VnicfT^ 
sHy  ;  Allen,  A  mer,  JBiogr,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  AnnaU  A  mar. 
Pulpit^  voL  V. 

Oann^s,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god,  who,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon,  is  said  to  have 
come  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  old  Erytbnean  Sea, 
adjoining  Babylon.  He  is  described  as  having  the 
head  and  body  of  a  fish,  to  which  were  added  a  human 
head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the  taiL  He 
lived  among  men  during  the  daytime,  without,  however, 
taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunset  to  the  sea  from 
which  he  had  emerged.  Cannes  had  a  human  voke, 
and  instructed  men  in  the  use  of  letters  and  in  all  the 
principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization,  which  he 
communicated  to  them.  Such  is  the  awwnnt  o£  him 
preserved  by  Beraaos  and  ApoOodonsb  VSw  andi  bbo»- 
stetB  asa  said  to  have  cone  out  of  the  Penian  Gulf:  one. 
called  Anedotos  or  Motion,  in  the  reign  of  Aroenon,  the 
fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  that  of  tlie  fifth 
king;  and  the  last,  called  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dagon),  ap- 
parently the  Phcenician  Dagon,  under  the  sixth.  Many 
figures  of  Cannes,  resembling  that  of  a  Triton,  having 
the  upper  part  of  a  man  and  the  lower  of  a  fish,  or  as  a 
roan  covered  with  a  fish's  body,  have  been  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  Kuyunjik  and  Khorsabad,  aa  well  as  on 
many  cylinders  and  gems.    Oannea  is  supposed  to  have 
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^^nlnliicd  tiM  eanqacit  of  Bibjlooii  by  ■  more  eiril- 
iitd  utioa  comiiig  in  ihipa  Co  the  moulh  otlbt  Eu- 
pbnui;  but  be  ia  (ppmntiy  ■  mter^od,  naemUiDg 
b  dunctei  tb>  PboDiciui  Dagon  and  (he  Greek  Pro- 
tciu  iDd  Triton.  See  Hdladius,  Apod.  Phot.  Cod.  S79, 
p.  S^5,  84 ;  Kichler,  De  Semio ;  Cocy,  A  nc  Fraffn.  p. 
30;  Bnnaen,  HgrpCi  Place,  i,  706;  Layud,  Nmevrh,  p. 
MS^Chunben,  CydopatHa,  (.v.     See  Daooh. 

OatU,  TrrcB  (sliaa  Ambbooe),  a  noted  cluncteT 
in  Eogiuh  eectenastical  hiiloiy,  wu  bom  about  163D  W 
IdDdon.  lie  was  the  son  Ot  >  ribbon-wearer,  wbo, 
bifing  acceded  from  the  Anabapdsta  among  wbom  he 
bad  pleached,  after  the  Kisloiition  confanned  (o  the 
doctiuH  of  the  Engliib  Eaublubed  Charch,  look  (n- 
den,  aod  held  a  benefice.  TiCuB  waa  educated  at  Her- 
ehaat  TaylBra'  Sebool  in  Loadon,  and  at  the  University 
«f  Cambridge.  Having  received ordinatiCHi,  be  wai  made 
chaplain  lo  the  duke  a(  Norfolk,  wbo  alio  settled  him  in 
a  nnall  living.  He  was  sabaequently  aoctned  of  perfnry, 
tnt  he  escaped  convictiaii,  and  became  chaplain  in  one 
of  Ibe  king's  ahipa,  fioni  which  be  was  diagracefnllj  ex- 
pelled. Sbertly  aflerwanla  be  eabraced  RoiDan  Cadiolic 
Later  be  enl«Kd  the  eoU^e  at  StOmer,  and 
-  ■  ■  ■  Onhisre- 
n  1677,  the  Jesuits,  who 
wtre  beaitily  tired  of  tb^  convert,  dismined  him 
tbar  Rminaiy;  and  it  is  probable  that  resentment  for 
this  diamiaBal,  combined  with  a  prospect  of  gain,  in- 

tbe  "  FoiH^  Plot,"  which  akine  has  preserved  his  name 
in  history.  The  English  people  were  in  Oales's  time 
greatly  ^tal«d  by  religtoua  eonlioversy.  It  was  gen- 
erally asserted  and  believed  that  king  Charles  was  at. 
heart  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II,  was  an  active  and  avowed 
lealDC  on  the  aame  side.  The  growing  eonOdence  of  (he 
BomanCalboUcswasniicoDcealed;  and  with 
«  without  special  reason,  the  cty  so  often 
since  heard  aiuse,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
echoed, that  the  "  Piotestanl:  religion  was  in 
danger."  In  this  fevered  stale  of  general 
feeling  Oalea  saw  his  opportunity,  and  dei- 
lenasty  and  boldly  availed  himaelf  of  it.  In 
Seputnber,  1678,  he  made  a  disclosure  before 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  ac- 
tive justice  of  the  peace,  and  aflarwards  t>e- 
Cnetbe  oonncil  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  the  effect  "  thai  the  pope  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  tbe  posaesaion  of  England  and  Ire- 
land on  aocount  of  the  heresy  of  prince  and 
people,  and  bad  accordingly  assumed  the 
Sor^ereignty  of  these  kingdoms ;  that  power 
to  govon  them  had  been  delegated  by  the 
pope  ta  tbe  Society  of  Jesuits,  who,  through 
Olira,  tbe  general  of  tbeir  order,  had  is- 
sued cDminisBionB  appointing  various  persons 
wbom  tbeyoouU  trust  to  the  chief  offices  of 
State,  both  civil  and  mililarv.  Lord  Arun- 
del (be  aaid)  was  to  be  chancellor;  lord 
Powis,  treasurer;  lord  Bellaais,  general  of 
the  papAl  army;  kird  Stafford,  paymaster; 
Sir  WilHalit  Godolphin,  privy  seal ;  and 
Cideiiutii,  secretary  of  scaler  All  the  dig- 
nities, too,  of  the  Church  he  alleged  to  be 
newlv  appropriated,  and  many  c^  them  Co 
Sfianiards  uhI  other  foreignen.  Two  men, 
Dcnwd  GcDVC  and  Hckering,  be  declared, 
were  hired  to  shoot  the  king,  and  Sir 
George  Waheman,  the  queen's  physician, 
poiaon  him,  the  queen  ber- 

Roiuan  Catholics  were  to 
districts  of  tbe  kingdom; 

be  adopted  fur 
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of  low  extraction  and  bad  repntation,    (For  the  list 

etaona,  both  Jesuits  and  men  of  importance  in  tbe 

kii^om,  who  suf&red   imprisraunent  and  execudon 

through  the  aocosations  of  Gates,  we  must  refer  to  tbe 

general  historic*  of  tbe  time.) 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  credence  which 
■s  given  to  him  at  tbe  time,  it  has  subseqnenlly  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  plot  which  Oates  pretend- 
xl  to  reveal  waa  an  infamous  fabricatjnn.  His  circum- 
itsnces,  bis  character,  tbe  nature  of  hia  evidence,  the 
uannw  of  its  production,  not  at  one  time  bnt  at  serer^ 
times,  though  he  had  previously  f«>fessed  to  have  told 
■11  that  he  knew,  tbe  mode  in  which  the  first  disrloinre 
waa  made,  together  with  inconsistency  and  errors,  evi- 
dently betray  impcetore.  It  may  be  urged  Ihal  the 
universal  credit  given  to  Oacea's  evidence  at  the  time 
ia  a  strong  proof  that  his  story  was  trub  There  are 
circumBtances,  however,  which  account  (or  tbe  ready  be- 
lief with  which  his  accusations  were  received,  sithoagh 
they  do  not  prove  their  truth.  The  English  Protestants 
had  Iraig  apprehended  an  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  testore  their  religion  and  ie4atabliah 
theii  power;  and  an  anxiety  on  this  account  had  lat- 
terly been  augmented  in  some  degree  by  (he  conduct  of 
the  king,  and  in  a  stiU  greater  degree  by  the  dnke  of 
"    * '   open  prafcnion  of  the  old  religion,  and  bis  at- 


tachmt 
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diately  connected  with  Oatea's  i 
giving  it  an  apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eagerly 
assumed  to  be  real  by  the  feverish  minda  of  contempo- 
rary psrtisana.  The  fiist  of  these  waa  the  sodden  and 
violent  death  of  Sir  Edmondbary  Godfiey,  tbe  magis- 
tnts  who  bad  taken  Oaces's  depodiion*.  No  pioolh 
could  be  adduced  Co  show  the  manner  of  hia  death, 
whether  he  committed  suicide  or  was  mnrdered;  bnt 
the  bet  that  be  had  taken  Oates's  evidence,  and  had 
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Touge  and  Bcdloe,  eqieoally  the  latter,  wbo 
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been  active  in  searching  out  the  suppofled  plot,  was  nif- 
licient  to  convince  the  Pruteiitants,  excited  as  they  were, 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Homan  Catholics,  partly 
out  of  revenge  and  partly  to  aid  the  escape  of  their  con- 
spirators. The  second  apparent  oonoboration  of  Gates's 
evidence — which,  though  no  real  confirmation,  had  at 
the  time  an  influence  in  maintaining  its  credibility — b 
that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  though  not  such 
a  plot  as  he  disclosed  (see  Hallam,  Con^,  UuU  ii,  671). 
Gates  denounced  Coleman,  the  secretary  of  the  duchess 
of  York ;  and  upon  searching  his  house  there  were  found 
among  his  correspondence  with  Pere  la  Chaise  papers 
which  proved  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  That  it  was  a 
plot,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
discovered  through  Gates,  was  sufficient  in  the  state  of 
public  feeling  then  prevailing  to  reflect  credit  on  his  dis- 
closures, though  Coleman^s  plans  did  not  coincide  with 
the  schemes  which  Gates  pretended  to  have  discovered. 
During  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
Gates  was  protected  by  the  government,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £1200  a  year.  In  the  following  reign,  as 
might  be  expected,  his  enemies  revenged  themselves. 
The  duke  of  York  had  not  long  succeeded  bis  brother 
on  the  throne  before  Gates  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
perjuiy,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  be 
whipped  and  stand  in  the  pillory  at  intervals.  The 
punishment  was  enforced  with  such  dastardly  brutality 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended,  under  cover 
of  carrying  out  the  sentence,  to  take  away  his  life.  He 
survived,  however;  and  after  much  urgent  petitioning 
he  was,  after  the  accession  of  king  William,  declared  by 
Parliament  the  subject  of  an  illegal  trial,  and  therefore 
pardoned  and  granted  anew  a  pension  of  £400  a  year. 
He  was  not  much  heard  of  after  this  event,  and  died  in 
1705  in  comparative  obscurity.  Gates  is  considered  as 
the  author  of  Ecm^v  fiaviXiKq^  or  the  Picture  of  Ike  late 
King  James  drawn  to  the  L^fe  (Lond.  1696,  4to,  8d  ed.) : 
— The  TryaU  of  Richard  Langhom,  Esq,^  CounseUor  at 
iMWffor  conspiring  the  Death  of  the  King^  etc  (published 
by  authority  [ibid.  1679,  foL]):— rA«  true  Speeches  of 
Thomas  Wldtebrtad,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land;  WiUiam  Harcourt^  pretended  Rector  of  London; 
John  Fenwick,  Procurator  for  the  Jesuits  in  England; 
John  Gavin  and  A  nthony  Turner^  all  Jesuits  and  Priests, 
before  their  Execution  at  Tgbum,  June  20,  1679,  etc 
(ibid.  1679,  fol)i^The  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
Complaint  of  Mr.  Peter  Nonis  (ibid.  1680,  (ol):— The 
Popish  damnable  Plot  against  our  Religion  and  Liberties, 
etc.  (ibid.  1680,  foL)  :^A  Collection  of  Letters  and  other 
Writings  relating  to  the  horrid  Popish  Phtt,  etc  (pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  [ibid.  1681, 
foL]).  See  State  Trials,  x,  1079-1830 ;  Evelyn,  Diary ; 
North,  Examen ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times,  voL  i ; 
Crosby,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans ; 
CoUier,  Ecdes,  Hist,  (see  Index  in  vol  vm) ;  Hume,  Hist, 
of  England;  MaaudtLV,  Hist,  of  England;  Darling,  C^dL 
Bibliog,  ii,  1224 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Au- 
thors, a.  V. ;  Knight,  Pict,  Hist,  of  England,  iii,  717  sq. ; 
and  especially  the  valuable  article  in  the  EngL  Cyclop,, 
on  which  this  article  is  based.     (J.  H.W.) 

Oath  (Jewish),  an  appeal  to  God,  or  to  authorities 
recognised  by  the  respective  adjurers,  or  to  anything 
esteemed  8acred,in  attestation  of  an  assertion  or  in  con- 
firmation of  a  given  promise  or  a  duty  underukeu.  The 
following  statement  as  to  Hebrew  oaths  is  based  upon 
Ginsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia,  with  large  ad- 
ditions from  other  sources.    See  Swearimo. 

L  Scriptural  reniM.— «  Gath"  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  v.  of  two  Hebrew  words,  atah',  nbx,  and  shebuah', 
n^^a^,  each  of  which  is  used  in  the  three  significa- 
tions: 1.  i4fi  oath  as  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of 
the  truth  of  a  statement  (Neh.  x,  80;  Exod.  xxii,  10); 
2.  A  sworn  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi,  28 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  7) ; 
8.  A  curse  or  imprecation  (Numb,  v,  21;  Dan.  ix,  11). 
In  the  first  of  these  senses,  which  answers  to  our  word 


"  oath,"  the  Sept.  renders  both  words  by  S/t>coc»  and  the 
Vulg.  by  juramentum  or  jusfurandum;  while  in  the  labt 
sense  we  have  the  rendering  dpd,  maledictio. 

The  two  words  nbM  and  1191310,  however,  are  by 
no  means  synonymous.  They  denote  two  dilTereut 
modes  of  swearing,  or  rather  two  classes  of  oaths. 
Thus  n^X  (from  ^bx,  to  lament,  to  wail,  to  express 
woe;  or,  according  to  Geseniua,  Thesaur,  p.  44,  99, 
akin  with  ^X,  Godj  properly  means  the  inoocaUon  of 
%Doe  upon  on£s  sdf,  and  shows  that  the  mode  of  swear- 
ing which  it  describes  was  connected  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  divine  vengeance  on  the  party,  if  the  assevera- 
tion made  were  not  true;  while  nT12D  (from  7213, 
senen)  literally  signifies  to  seven  one^s  se{^  to  produce 
seven,  Lc  to  make  a  declaration  confirmed  by  seven 
victims,  or  before  seven  witnesses,  because,  as  Ibn-£zra 
(comp.  rinse,  p.  41  a),  who  is  followed  by  most  modem 
expositors  and  lexicographers,  rightly  remarks,  seven 
animals  were  used  in  ancient  times  when  mutual  prom- 
ises were  given  and  when  alliances  were  effected  (Gen. 
xxi,  28-80).  This  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Arabians,  who,  in  pledging  their 
faith,  drew  blood  by  an  incision  made  in  their  hands^ 
and  smeared  it  on  seven  stones  (Herod,  iii,  8).  The 
primary  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  two  oaths 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  an  imprecation  was 
used,  while  in  the  latter  no  imprecation  was  employed. 
Hence  in  Numb,  v,  21,  where  an  oath  with  an  impreca- 
tion is  described,  the  phrase  n^KH  r3?130  is  used, 
and  the  formula  of  imprecation  is  forthwith  given. 

II.  Nature  and  Sanction  of  Oaths.—The  tervajusju-' 
randum  is  defined  by  Cicero  {De  Oficiis,  iii,  29)  as  an 
affirmation  vouchetl  for  by  an  appeal  to  a  divinity. 
To  these  two  elements  which  every  oath  contains — I, 
an  affirmation  or  promise ;  2,  an  appeal  to  God  as  om- 
niscient and  the  punisher  of  falsehoods — a  third  is  cons- 
monly  added,  a  solemn  or  judicial  occasion.  To  these 
three  requisites  the  canon  law  refers  when  it  enamer- 
Btes  judicium,  Veritas,  justUia,  aa  entering  into  the  con* 
stitution  of  an  oath.  An  oath  is  accordingly  a  religions 
undertaking  either  to  say  (Juramentum  assert&rimm)  or 
to  do  (Juramentum  promissorium)  something  entered 
into  voluntarily  with  the  customary  forms.  Being  a 
religious  undertaking,  the  appeal  will  vary  aoeording 
to  the  religion  of  him  who  makes  it.  In  some  instances 
it  will  be  an  appeal  immediately  to  God ;  in  others,  to 
objects  supposed  to  have  divine  power;  and  by  a  natu- 
ral declension,  when  men  have  left  the  only  true  God, 
they  may  appeal  in  their  oaths  even  to  stocks  and 
stones.  Accordingly  the  Romans  swore  by  their  own 
heads  or  those  of  their  children,  or  by  the  genius  of 
the  emperor.  We  shall  find  similar  errors  and  abuses 
among  the  Jews. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in  the  appeal 
which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  divine  knowledge 
and  power.  The  customary  form  establishes  thia,  **  So 
help  me  God."  The  Latin  words  (known  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  6th  century),  whence  our  English 
form  is  taken,  run  thus :  ^  Sic  me  Deus  adjnvet  et  hsc 
sancta  Evangelia,"  So  may  God  and  these  holy  Gospels 
help  me;  that  is,  ^  as  I  say  the  truth."  The  present 
custom  of  kissing  a  book  containing  the  Goep^  has,  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  taken  the  place  of  the 
latter  clause  in  the  Latin  formula. 

1.  The  cardinal  principle  on  which  an  oath  is  hdd  to 
be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi,  16 — ^vit. 
as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  authority  to  ratify  an 
assertion  (see  the  principle  stated  and  defended  by  Philo, 
De  Ijeg,  Alley,  iii,  78;  i,  128,  ed.  Mang.>  There  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or  denouncing 
with  an  oath,  i.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and 
solemn  manner  (see  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxii,  16  and 
xii,  7  compared  with  xxiv,  7 ;  Exod.  xvii,  16  and  Lev. 
xxvi,  14  with  Dan.  ix,  11;  2  Sam.  vii,  12,  19  with 
AcU  ii,  80;  Psa.  cx,  4  with  Hebw  vii,  21, 28;  Isa.  sir, 
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2S;  Jer.'zxii,  6;  xxxii,  22).  With  thiB  divine  iMev- 
ention  we  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of  Greek 
mythology  (Homer,  IL  xv,  87;  Hesiod,  Theog,  400, 
8015;  see  oiso  the  LaMi9  of  Memi^  ch«  viii,  p.  110;  Sir 
W.  Jones,  Work»y  iii,  291). 

2.  On  the  same  principle  that  oath  has  alwajrs  been 
held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  the  highest  au- 
thority, both  as  r^^rds  individuals  and  communities. 
(a)  Thus  beUevers  in  Jehovah  appealed  to  him,  both 
judicially  and  extra-judidally,  with  such  phrases  as 
"The  God  of  Abraham  judge;"  "As  the  Lord  liveth;** 
**God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also;**  *'God  knoweth," 
lod  the  like  (see  Gen.  xxi,  23;  xxxi,  68;  Numb,  xiv, 
2;  XXX,  2;  1  Sam.  xiv,  89,  44;  1  Kings  ii,  42;  Isa. 
xlriii,  1 ;  Ixv,  16 ;  Hos.  iv,  15).   So  also  our  Lord  him- 
self acceptefl  the  high-priest's  adjuration  (Matt,  xxvi, 
63),  and  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  God  in  confirmation 
of  his  statements  (Acts  xxvi,  29;  Etom.  i,  9;  ix,  1;  2 
Cor.  i,  23;  xi,  31 ;  Phil,  i,  8;  see  also  Rev.  x,  6).     (6) 
Appeals  qS  this  kind  to  auUiOTities  recognised  respec- 
tively by  adjuring  parties  were  regarded  as  bonds  of 
international  security,  and  their  infraction  as  being  not 
only  a  ground  of  international  complaint,  but  ako  an  of- 
fence against  divine  justice.    So  Zedekiah,  after  swear- 
ing fidelity  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  pun- 
ished by  huDf  bat  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  break- 
er of  his  oath  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  18 ;  Ezra  xvii,  13, 18). 
Some,  however,  have  suppoeed  that  the  Law  forbade 
any  inteicoone  with  heathen  nations  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(£zod.  xxiii,  32 ;  Selden,  Dt  Jur,  Nat.  ii,  18 ;  see  Livy, 
i,  24;  Lau»  of  MtitUL,  ch.  viii,  p.  113;  Smith,  DuA,  of 
ilaftj.  &  v.  Jus  Jurandnm). 

db  As  a  cooaequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  appeals  to 
God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen  deities  on 
the  other,  are  treated  in  the  Scripture  as  tests  of  alle- 
giance (Exod.  xxiii,  13;  xxxiv,6;  Deut  xxix,  12;  Josh, 
xxiii,  7 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  2  (3hron.  xv,  12,  14 ;  Isa.  xix,  18 ; 
xiv,  23;  J-er.  xii,  16;  Amos  viii,  14;  Zeph.  i,  5).  (6) 
So  also  the  sovereign's  name  u  sometimes  used  as  a 
fonn  of  obligation,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans 
with  thfrname  of  the  emperor;  and  Hofmann  quotes  a 
custom  by  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to 
themselves  at  their  coronation  (Gen.  xlii,  15;  2  Sam. 
xi,  11;  xiv,  19;  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  c.  ix;  TertuU. 
AfoL  a  xxxit ;  Soeton.  ddig.  c  xxvii ;  Hofmann,  Jjex. 
a,  V.  Jnramentam ;  Michaelxs,  On.  Laws  of  Motts,  art. 
256,  voL  iv,  p.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

i»  Other  objects  of  appeal,  serious  or  frivolous,  are 
mentioned:  aa»  by  the  "* blood  of  Abel"  (Selden,  De 
Jnr,  Xat.  v,  8); 'by  the  "head;"  by  "heaven,"  the 
^Temple,**  eU%,  some  of  which  are  condemned  by  our 
Lord  ^att.  ▼,  83;  xxiii,  16-22;  and  see  James  v,  12). 
Yet  be  did  not  refuse  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  high- 
priest  (Matt,  xxvi,  63,  64;  see  Juv.  Sat.  vi,  16;  Mart, 
xi,  94;  Mishna,  SanA,  iii,  2,  compared  with  Amos  viii, 
7;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hdr,  ii,  1^). 

IIL  Oceanam  when  Oatht  were  taken. — From  time 
immemorial  the  Hebrews  used  oaths  both  in  private 
intercourae  and  public  transactions. 

L  In  private  interoourBe,  or  on  extra-judicial  occa^ 
iioas,  oaths  were  taken  or  demanded  when  promises 
were  made  (2  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  xix,  23)  or  exacted  (Gen. 
xxiv,  2-4;  1,  5,  25;  Josh,  ii,  12-21;  vi,  26;  ix,  15; 
Ezra  X,  5);  when  covenants  were  concluded  (Gen. 
zxxi,  68;  2  Kings  xi,  4;  1  Mace  vii,  15;  Joseph.  AnL 
xiv,  1,2);  when  a  solemn  asseveration  was  made  (Gen. 
xiv,  22;  Jodg.  xxi,  1-7;  1  Sam.  xiv,  89,  44;  xix,  6); 
and  when  allegiance  to  God,  fealty  to  a  sovereign,  or 
obedioioe  ftom  an  inferior  to  a  superior  was  professed 
(1  Kings  xviii,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  17;  1  Chron.  xi,  8; 
xxix,  24;  2  Chron.  xv,  14, 15;  xxxvi,  18;  Ecdes.  viii, 
2:  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  1 ;  xv,  10,  4).  A  vow  was  in  the 
aatore  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v,  4). 

2.  PnUic  or  judicial  oaths  were  demanded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  on  the  four  following  occasions :  (a)  When 
9mds  deposited  with  anv  one  were  stolen  or  destroyed, 
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the  depositary  was  to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  not  g^^ilty 
in  the  loss,  and  the  proprietor  was  bound  to  accept  it 
without  restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  10,  1 1 ;  1  Kings  viii, 
31 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  22).  A  wilful  breaker  of  trust,  es- 
pecially if  he  added  perjury  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be  se- 
verely punished  (Lev.  vi,  2-5 ;  Deut.  xix,  16-18).  (5) 
When  one  was  suspected  of  having  found  or  otherwise 
come  into  possession  of  lost  property,  he  was  to  take  an 
oath,  and  thereby  vindicate  himself  of  the  charge  (Lev. 
vi,  8).  (c)  When  a  wife  was  suspected  of  incontinence, 
she  was  required  to  clear  herself  by  an  oath  (Numb,  v, 
19-22).  (d)  When  a  theft  was  committed  or  an  injury 
sustained,  and  the  offender  remained  undetected,  a  judi- 
cial oath  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  whole  community, 
or  every  one  was  adjured  to  make  known  the  criminal ; 
and  if  any  one  knew  the  culprit  and  refused  to  make 
him  known  after  hearing  this  public .  adjuration,  he 
bore  the  guilt  (Lev.  v,  1 ;  Judg.  xvii,  2).  (e)  It  ap- 
pears that  ydtnesses  were  examined  on  oath,  and  that 
a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  truth, 
was  to  be  severely  punished  (Prov.  xxix,  24 ;  Michae- 
lia,  /.  c.  art.  256,  voL  iv,  p.  109;  Deut.  xix,  16-19;  Gro- 
tins,  in  Crif.  Sainr.  on  Matt,  xxvi,  68 ;  Knobel  on  Lev. 
V,  1,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg.  ffoftdb.}. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of  Jewish 
criminal  procedure  was  that  the  accused  person  was 
put  upon  his  oath  to  clear  himself  (Exod.  xxii,  11; 
Numb.  V,  19-22;  1  Kings  viii,  81;  2  Chron.  vi,  22; 
Matt,  xxvi,  63). 

IV.  As  to  the  forms  of  oaths,  the  Jews  appealed  to 
God  with  or  without  an  imprecation  in  such  phrases 
(cited  above)  as  "  God  do  so  and  more  also  if,"  etc.  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  44);  "As  the  Lord  liveth"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  39; 
xix,  6;  2  Sam.  xv,  21;  1  Kings  xviii,  10);  "As  the 
Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth"  (1  Sam.  xx.  8) ; 
"The  Lord  be  between  thee  and  me  forever"  (1  Sam. 
XX,  23);  "The  God  of  Abraham  judge  between  us" 
(Gen.  xxxi,  58).  The  Jews  also  swore  "  by  heaven," 
"by  the  earth,"  "by  the  son,"  "by  Jerusalem,"  "by 
the  Temple"  (Mishna,  Shebuothj  iv,  2;  Matt,  v,  84; 
xxiii,  16;  Berachothj  bb^  Kiddushm,7i  a;  Maimoni- 
des,  Jad  ha'Ckezakaj  Hiichoth  Shebuoth^  xii) ;  "  by  the 
angels"  (Joseph.  War^  ii,  16,  4);  by  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished persons  (Gen.  xlii,  15;  1  Sam.  i,  26;  xvii,  55; 
2  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  xiv,  19). 

y.  The  external  manner  observed  when  taking  an 
oath  was  one  of  the  following : 

1.  Originally  the  oath  of  a  covenant  was  taken  by 
solemnly  sacriticing  seven  animals,  or  it  was  attested  by 
seven  witnesses  or  pledges,  consbting  either  of  so  many 
animals  presented  to  the  contracting  party,  or  of  me- 
morials erected  to  testify  to  the  act,  as  is  indicated  by 
one  of  the  Hebrew  names  for  oath  (119 tSV),  which 
properly  denotes  seven,  and  by  the  verb  to  swear 
(373093),  which  means  to  seven,  to  produce  seven  (comp. 
Gen.  xxi,  28-31 ;  Knobel,  Comment,  on  Gen.  ad  loc.). 

2.  Another  primitive  cuijtom  which  obtained  in  the 
patriarchal  age  was  that  the  one  who  took  the  oath 
"  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh"  of  the  adjiirer  (Gen. 
xxiv,  2;  xlvii,  29).  This  practice  evidently  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  genital  member^  which  is  meant  by  the 
euphemistic  expression  "  tkighT  C^^*^))  was  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  body,,  being  the  symbol  of 
union  in  the  tenderest  relation  of  matrimonial  life,  and 
the  seat  whence  all  issue  proceeds,  and  the  perpetuity 
so  much  coveted  by  the  ancients  (comp.  the  phrase 
yy^  ■'XS'^%  Gen.  xlvi,  26;  Exod.  i,  5;  Judg.  viii,  30). 
Hence  this  creative  organ  became  the  sjnnbol  of  the 
Creator  and  the  object  of  worship  among  all  nations  of 
antiquity  (comp.  Ezek.  xvi,  17;  Jerome,  Comment,  in 
Hos.  iv;  Nork,  JStgmoidgisch''Symbolisch-^mgtkologisches 
Real'  Worterbuchf  s.  v.  Phalluscultus ;  Pauly,  Real-En' 
cyklopadie  d.  dlassichen  Alterthumswissenschnf^y  s.  v. 
Phallus) ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  God  claimed  it 
as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  between  himself  and  his 
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cboflen  people  in  the  rite  of  circutncimoQ.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  render  the  oath  more  solemn  in  thoee 
days  than  touching  the  symbol  of  creation,  the  sign  of 
the  covenant,  and  the  source  of  that  issue  who  may  at 
any  future  period  avenge  the  breaking  of  a  compact 
made  with  their  progenitor.  To  this  effect  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Midrash,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  Rashi,  and  the  oldest  Jewish  ex- 
positors, though  it  simply  specifies  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision. Further  from  the  point  ia  the  opinion  of 
Aben-Ezra,  followed  by  RoeenmUUer  and  others,  that  it 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
servant  to  his  master.  **  It  appears  to  me  more  prob- 
able," says  Aben-£zra,  *'  that  it  was  the  custom  of  those 
days  for  a  servant  to  place  his  hand  on  his  master's 
thigh ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  Now  if  thou 
art  under  my  subjection,  put  thy  hand  on  my  thigh. 
The  master  sat  with  [the  servant's]  hand  on  his  thigh, 
as  if  saying.  Behold  my  hand  is  in  subjection  to  thee 
to  execute  thy  will.  And  this  custom  still  obtains  in 
India'*  {Comment,  on  Gm,  xxiv,  2).  More  unnatural  is 
the  explanation  of  Grotius,  that  Eliezer  put  his  hand 
on  Abraham's  thigh,  where  the  sword  was  hanging 
(Psa.  xlv,  3),  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  I  falsify  my  word, 
may  I  perish  by  thy  sword ;"  or  that  of  Michaelis,  that 
it  alludes  to  a  supposed  custom  of  pressing  blood  from 
the  hand  by  putting  it  under  the  thigh. 

B.  A  less  usual  form  of  oath  or  ratification  was  divid- 
ing a  victim  and  passing  between  or  distributing  the 
pieces  (Gen.  xv,  10,  17;  Jer.  xxxiv,  18).  This  form 
was  probably  used  to  intensify  the  imprecation  already' 
ratified  by  sacrifice  according  to  the  custom  described 
by  classical  writers  under  the  phrases  opKia  riiivtiv, 
fotdut  ferirt,  etc  We  may  perhaps  regard  in  this 
view  the  acts  recorded  in  Judg.  xix,  29;  1  Sam.  xi,  7 ; 
and  possibly  in  Herod,  vii,  89. 

4.  The  more  general  custom,  however,  was  to  lift  up 
the  right  hand  towards  heaven,  pointing  to  the  throne 
of  htm  who  was  invoked  as  witness  to'  the  truth  and 
avenger  of  falsehood  (Gen.  xiv,  22;  Deut.  xxxii,  40; 
Dan.  xii,  7 ;  Rev.  x,  5,  6).  Hence  the  phrase,  "•  to  lift 
up  the  hand,'*  came  to  denote  to  swear,  to  take  an  oaih, 
and  is  even  applied  to  the  Deity  (Exod.  vi,  8 ;  Psa.  cvi, 
26 ;  Ezek.  xx,  5).  These  practices  chiefly  refer  to  oaths 
taken  in  private  intercourse,  or  on  extra-judicial  occa- 
sions. The  manner  in  which  a  judicial  oath  was  taken 
is  thus  described  in  the  Jewish  codes:  ^  The  oath-taker 
held  the  scroQ  4if  the  Law  in  his  arms,  stood  up  and 
swore  either  by  Xhe  name  of  God  «r  by  any  one  of  his 
attributes,  with  or  without  an  imprecation  (n^lSVS 
n^KS  *1i(),  uttering  it  either  by  himself  or  repeating 
it  after  the  judge-;  and  this  judicial  oath,  according  to 
the  enactment  of  oar  rabbins,  had  to  be  taken  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  If  he  pronoanced  the  oath  by  him- 
self, and  wlthent  an  imprecation,  he  said, '  I  swear  by 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  by  him  who  is  merciful, 
or  by  him  who  is  compassionate,  that  I  owe  nothing  to 
this  man ;'  and  if  with  an  imprecation  he  said, '  Behold 
I  am  accursed  of  Jehovah,  or  of  him  who  is  merciful,  if 
I  possess  anything  belonging  to  this  man.'  And  if  the 
judges  spoke  the  oath,  they  said  to  him,  <  We  adjure 
thee  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  by  him  who  is 
merciful,  that  thou  hast  nothing  which  belongs  to  that 
man.'  To  which  he  replied,  *  Amen !'  Or  they  said, 
*•  Behold  A,  the  son  of  so-and-so,  is  accursed  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  Israel,  or  of  him  who  is  merciful,  if 
he  has  any  money  in  his  possession  and  does  not 
confess  it  to  the  owner;'  and  he  responded,  *  Amen!'" 
(Maimonidea,  Jad  ha-Chezaka,  HUchoth  Shebuoth,  xi, 
8-10).  Instead  of  holding  the  Law,  the  oath-taker 
was  also  allowed  to  touch  the  phylacteries  (Maimonides, 
ibid,).  This  simple  response,  Amm  ("(laN),  or  Thou 
hast  said  it  (<ni  ctirac),  which  was  all  that  was  required 
to  constitute  an  oath  in  case  any  one  was  adjured 
(Numb.  V,  19;  Mishna,  Shebuoth,' iii,  11;  iv,  3),  ex- 
plains the  reply  of  our  Saviour  (Matt  xxvi,  63,  64). 


On  the  same  analogy  witneases  laid  their  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  accused  (Gen.  xiv,  22;  Lev.  xxiv,  14; 
Deut.  xxxii,  40 ;  Isa.  iii, 7 ;  Eaek.  xx,  5,  6;  Su&  v,  86; 
Rev.  X,  5 ;  see  Homer,  IL  xix,  254 ;  Viigil,  jEn^  xii, 
196;  Carpzov,  iifparoAw,  p.  652). 

Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as 
some  understand  the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  22 ;  Godwyn,  il  &  vi,  6 ; 
Carpzov,  p.  654 ;  see  also  Juvenal,  Sat,  xiv,  219 ;  Homer, 
/t  xiv,  272). 

'VI.  Sanctity  of  an  Oath, — ^Tbe  only  oath  enacted  in 
the  Mosaic  code  is  a  clearance  oath,  i.  e.  the  proseontor 
is  not  to  be  put  on  his  oath  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  ao> 
cused,  but  the  defendant  is  to  swear  and  ^hereby  dear 
himself  of  the  charge  or  suspicion  (Exod.  xxii,  11 ;  Lev. 
V,  1 ;  vi,  8 ;  Numb,  v,  19-22).  Hence  the  great  care  ex- 
ercised in  inculcating  the  sacredness  of  oaths^  and  the 
heavy  punishment  for  perjury  or  frivolous  swearing 
(Exod.  XX,  7;  Lev.  xix,  12;  Deut.  xix,  16-19;  Psauxv, 
4;  Jer.  V,  2;  vii,  9;  Eaek.  xvi,59;  Hoa.x,4;  Zech. 
viii,  17 ;  Mishna,  Shebuoth,  ui,  11 ;  iv,  8).  Whether  the 
"  swearing"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii,  10)  and  by 
Hosea  (iv,  2)  was  false  swearing,  or  profane  abuse  of 
oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  the  latter,  the  crime  ia  one 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xxiv,  11, 
16;  Matt,  xxvi,  74). 

From  the  Law  tbe  Jews  deduced  many  special  cases 
of  perjury,  which  are  thus  classified :  1,  Ju^randum 
promissorium,  a  rash  inconsiderate  promise  for  the  fut- 
ure, or  false  assertion  respecting  the  past  (Lev.  ▼,  4); 
2,  Vanum,  an  absurd  sehT-contradictory  assertion;  3, 
DeposUi,  breach  of  contract  denied  (Lev.  xix,  11);  4, 
Teatimonii,  judicial  peirjury  (Lev.  v,  1 ;  see  Nicolaus  and 
Selden,  De  Jurammtis,  in  Ugolini,  ThesauruSj  xxvi ; 
lightfoot,  Hor,  Hebr,  on  Matt,  v,  88,  voL  ii,  292 ;  lA\sibf 
i\n,8hduoth,mfl \  iv,  1;  v,  1,2;  Otho, Lee i2a55.  a.  v. 
Juraraentum). 

The  Jewish  canons  enacted  that  when  the  demand 
of  the  prosecutor  is  very  trifling,  the  defendant's  simple 
denial  Lb  sufficient,  and  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  take 
the  judicial  oath  to  clear  himself  (Mishna,  Shebaotk,  vi, 
1-8).  For  the  same  reason  it  ia  enacted  that  when  the 
complainant  is  deaf  and  dumb,  silly,  or  a  minor,  tbe  de- 
fendant need  not  take  the  oath,  because  such  people, 
not  being  able  to  appreciate  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
may  multiply  swearing  on  too  trivial  grounda;  and 
that  a  minor  ia  not  to  be  asked  to  take  an  oath  QShebu- 
otk,  vi,  4).  Women,  though  forbidden  to  bear  witness 
on  oath  (Dent,  xix,  17  with  Mishna,  Shebuotk^  iv,  l\ 
may  take  the  clearance  oath  (Mishna,  ibid,  v,  1).  If 
one  simply  says  to  another,  **  /  cu^vre  thee,"  the  oath  is 
valid ;  but  if  any  one  swears  by  heaven,  earth,  or  Jeru- 
salem, or  any  other  creature,  the  oath  ia  invalid  (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth,  iv,  13).  Aa  this  oath  could  be  taken  with 
impunity,  it  became  very  common  among  the  Jews,  who 
thought  that,  because  it  involved  nothing,  it  meant 
nothing.  Hence  the  remarks  of  onr  Saviour  (Hatt.  v, 
34-36 ;  xxiii,  16-22).  If  any  one  swears  frivolonsly, 
which  is  defined  by  the  Jewish  canons  aa  foUowa :  If  be 
swears  that  something  is  different  from  what  it  ia  known 
to  be,  e.g.  if  he  says  that  a  stone  pillar  is  gold,  that  a 
woman  is  a  man;  or  if  it  is  about  anything  impoasihle, 
that  he  saw  a  camel  fiying  in  the  air;  or  if  any  one 
says  to  witnesses,  "  Come  and  give  teatinKNiy  to  what 
you  have  seen,"  and  they  say, "  We  swear  that  we  wiU 
not  bear  witness"  (Lev.  v,  1) ;  or  if  one  swears  to  tnn^ 
gress  a  commandment,  e.  g.  not  to  make  a  tabemade, 
or  not  to  put  on  phylacteries,  this  ia  a  frivolooa  oath, 
for  which,  if  taken  deliberately,  the  man  must  be 
scourged  (Mishna,  Shehuoth,  iii,  8).  So  great  was  the 
sanctity  with  which  the  pious  Jews,  prior  to  the  days 
of  Christ,  regarded  an  oath,  that  they  discountenanced 
swearing  altogether  (comp.  Ecdus.  xxiii,  11,  etc ;  and 
especially  Philo,  De  decern  oraadis,  sec  xvii,  in  Opp,  ii, 
194,  etc,  ed.  Mang.).  The  Pharisees  took  great  care 
to  abstain  from  oatba  as  much  as  possible  (oomp.  Sk&' 
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htcO,  89  b;  Giitm,  86  a;  Midrcuh  Ratba  on  Namb. 
xxii),  while  the  Eawnes  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  not 
to  swear  at  all,  bat  to  say  yea  yea,  and  nay  nay.  How 
Ibmlv  and  oonacientioualv  they  adhered  to  it  mav  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Herod,  who,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  had  exacted  an  oath  of  allegianoe  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  was  obliged  to  absolve  the  Essenes 
from  it  (comp.  Joaeph.  Ant,  xt,  10, 4;  Ginsbarg,  The  Es- 
MM*,  their  History  ami  Dodrniea  [Lond.  1864],  p.  84). 
Whether  our  Saviour's  prohibition  of  swearing  (Matt, 
y,  88-37)  refers  to  the  same  total  abstinence  from  all 
judiciai  oaths,  or  to  profane  and  careless  oaths,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute. 

VII.  Oaths  of  coidxmporary  (End  later  Nations, — ^The 
ftringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military  oath,  and  the 
penalties  attached  to  infraction  of  it,  are  alluded  to, 
more  ot  less  certainly,  in  several  places  in  the  N.  T., 
e.g.  Matt,  viii,  9 ;  Acts  xii,  19;  zvi,  27 ;  xxvii,  42 ;  see 
abo  Dionya.  HaL  zi,  48,  and  AnL  GeU.  xvi,  4.  See 
Sacbamxmt. 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on  the 
open  Buoran.  Mohaomied  himself  nsed  the  form,  *'  By 
the  setting  of  the  stars'*  (Chardin,  Voy.  vi,  87;  Sale's 
Korattj  Ivi,  p.  437). 

Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjuration,  one  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  oath  *'  by  the  Temple." 
The  person  takes  bold  of  the  middle  tent-pole,  and 
swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and  its  owners  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  127  sq. ;  see  also  another  case 
mentioned  by  Burckbardt,  Syridf  p.  898). 

The  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths  was 
foonded  in  great  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  the 
oath  on  the  Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
pnctice  of  jdadng  the  hands  on  the  book  of  the  Law 
(P.  Fagios,  on  OrJitL  ad  Eiod.  xxiii,  1 ;  Justinian,  Nov. 
c  viii,  EpiL ;  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  916).  Our  Lord's  pro- 
hibition of  swearing  was  clearly  always  understood  by 
the  Christian  Churoh  as  directed  against  profane  and 
careless  swearing,  not  against  the  serious  judicial  form 
(Bif^ham,  A  ntiq.  Ecd.  xvi,  7,  §  4, 5 ;  Aug.  Ep.  157,  c.  v, 
40) ;  and  thns  we  find  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
(c  61)  repvorin^  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  created 
^jecta     See  Pbofanitv. 

VIIL  Xiferaforf.— The  Mishna,  Tractate  Shebuoth ; 
Mnmanides,  Jad  ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Shtbaoth,  iii,  1 
my;  li^htfoot,  Hebrew  and  Tabnudicai  Exerdtations 
OH  MatL  T,  38 ;  Frankel,  Die  Eidesleistung  der  Juden 
in  tkeologiseher  tmd  historischer  Bexiehung  (2d  ed.  Bres- 
lao,  1947) ;  by  the  same  author,  Der  gericktliche  Be^ 
wis  nack  Mosaiseh-4almudischem  Rechte  (Berlin,  1846), 
p.  804  sq. ;  Saalschtttz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht  (Berlin, 
1^98),  p.  608  sq.;  Ewald,  Die  AlterthUmer  des  Volkes 
Israel  (Gdttingen,  1854),  p.  15  sq.    See  Perjury. 

OATH  (Anglo-Saxon,  ath)  may  be  defined  (see 
above)  as  an  expressed  or  implied  solemn  invocation 
€€n  snperior  power,  admitted  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  with  our  inward  thoughts  as 
well  as  oor  ootward  actions,  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  -we  assert,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  us  if  we 
aasert  what  is  not  true,  or  promise  what  we  do  not 
mean  to  perlbnn.  Almost  all  nations,  whether  savage 
or  etrilixad,  whether  enjoying  the  light  of  revelation  or 
led  only  hy  the  light  of  reason,  knowing  the  importance 
of  tnith,  mid  willing  to  obtain  a  barrier  against  false- 
iMXkd,  have  had  recourse  to  oaths,  by  which  they  have 
CBdeavprcd  to  make  men  fearful  of  uttering  lies,  under 
the  dread  of  an  avenging  Deity.  The  antiquity  of 
oaths  seems  almost  coeval  with  man's  existence.  The 
of  the  practice  in  any  people  is  one  of  the 
pcvwfs  of  a  want  of  conception  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Indeed,  it  is  a  noticeable  iact  that  in  the  eai^ 
heat  state  of  civilization  the  belief  of  the  special  inter- 
ferenoe  <»f  the  Deity  in  the  afairs  of  men  was  a  prevail- 
ing and  all  bot  universal  idea.  Man,  it  was  thought, 
by  certain  mystic  forms  and  hallowed  ceremonies, 
eonld  compel  the  interference  of  the  Divinity  either  to 
ji^a^yA  innoeenoe  or  to  detect  guilt.    Henoe  came  or- 


deals and  trials  by  battles  and  by  lot ;  henoe  the  belief 
that  by  the  eating  of  bread  or  by  the  drinking  of  water, 
by  walking  barefoot  over  burning  ploughshares,  by 
thrusting  the  hand  amid  poisonous  serpents,  or  throw* 
ing  the  accused,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  water,  amid 
prayers  and  the  imposing  forms  of  antique  superstition, 
God  would  manifest  the  truth  by  a  miraculous  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  So  extensively  diffused 
was  this  idea,  that  it  was  alike  believed  by  the  polished 
Athenian  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  the  stem  Israel- 
ite amid  the  hills  of  Judsea,  the  African  dwelling  under 
the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian worshipper  of  Thor  or  Odin  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
the  North.  All  nations,  barbarous  or  just  emerging 
fVom  barbarism,  have  resorted  to  the  Divinity  for  the 
deeisioH  of  disputed  questions  with  somewhat  similar 
ceremonies,  and  undoubtedly  with  like  success.  Part 
and  parcel  with  ordeals,  whether  of  bread  or  of  water, 
of  poisons  or  of  ploughshares,  whether  of  Grecian,  Jew- 
ish, Hindii,  or  Scandinavian  form  and  origin,  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  involving  the  same  leading 
idea,  is  the  oath  by  which  divine  vengeance  is  impre- 
cated upon  falsehood,  and  by  the  use  of  which  cere- 
mony, if  it  be  effective,  the  Deity  is,  specially  and  for 
that  cause,  bound  to  inflict  the  requisite  and  appropri- 
ate punishraent  in  case  of  its  violation.  As  the  anal- 
ogies traceable  amid  the  radical  words  of  different  lan- 
guages all  point  to  a  common  origin  —  a  primal  lan- 
guage—  so  the  innumerable  resemblances  discernible 
amid  the  elemental  forms  of  jurisprudence  among  na- 
tions diverse  in  their  local  faabitationay  with  varying 
customs  and  sympathies  and  languages,  would  equally 
seem  to  indicate  a  common  source,  from  which  at  some 
point  of  time,  now  uncertain  or  lost  in  the  daricness  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  th^  originally  s^ang.  (For  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  oaths,  and  an  acute  disquisi- 
tion on  oaths  generally,  see  Heinecctns,  Easereit,  xviii, 
De  LuMcitatey  etc.) 

Among  Christians  an  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  for  the 
truth  of  our  assertions,  the  sincerity  of  our  promises, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  engagements,  to  the  one  only 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who  is  everywhere 
present,  and  sees  and  hears  and  knows  whatever  is 
said  or  done  or  thought  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  Being  whom  Christians,  when  they  take  an 
oath,  invoke  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  theii^ 
words  and  the  integrity  of  their  hearts.  Surely,  then, 
if  oaths  be  a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  it  well  be- 
hooves us  not  to  treat  them  with  levity,  nor  ever  to 
take  than  without  due  consideration.  Hence  we 
ought,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  to  abstain  from 
mingling  oaths  in  our  ordinary  discourse,  and  from  as- 
sociating the  name  of  Gk»d  with  low  or  disgusting 
images,  or  using  it  on  trivial  occasions,  as  not  only  a 
pro&ne  levity  in  itself,  but  tending  to  destroy  that 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Majesty  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  society  and  to  dwell  in  our  own  hearts. 
Perhaps  all  excesses  in  this  case  are  caused  by  the 
extravagant,  profuse,  and  wasteful  use  of  oaths  among 
us,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  command,  **  Swear 
not  at  all,"  making  the  oath  so  poweriess  for  good  and 
so  potent  for  eviL 

To  develop  cleariy  the  use  of  oaths  in  early  and  mod- 
em times,  we  wiU  here  briefly  notice  the  purposes  for 
which  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  have  been 
taken,  their  different  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  various 
punishments  for  their  violation,  the  theory  which  justi- 
fies and  requires  their  adoption  as  a  sanction  for  troth, 
and  their  real  force  and  efllciency  in  the  administration 
of  judicial  aflairs.  (We  rely  mainly  on  Appleton's  Rule 
of  Evidence  Stated  and  Discussed  [Phila.  1860, 8vo],  ch. 
xvi). 

For  the  usages  among  the  Jews^  see  the  preceding 
article. 

Perjury,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  an  offence  against 
the  civil  law ;  to  God  alone  was  left  its  ponishment; 
The  civil  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  offcooe 
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charged,  except  in  the  case  of  a  false  charge  of  crime, 
when  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  per- 
son falsely  charging  it.  The  perjurer  might  expiate 
his  guilt  by  making  the  prescribed  and  pr^etermined 
tretrpass  offerings.  The  misunderstanding  or  misinter- 
pretation of  this  may  in  later  times  have  led  to  the 
Romish  doctrines  of  absolution  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences; for  it  b  difficult  to  perceive  much  differ- 
ence in  principle  whether  the  offerings  made  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  the  Deity  be  in  certain  specific  ar- 
ticles or  in  certain  money  payments. 

The  form  of  swearing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  lift- 
ing up  the  hand  to  heaven  or  touching  the  altar,  add- 
ing a  solemn  imprecation  to  their  oaths,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  person  by  whom  the  oath  was  imposed, 
as  well  as  to  lay  a  more  inviolable  obligation  upon  the 
person  taking  it — in  terms  something  like  this:  If  what 
I  swear  be  true,  may  I  enjoy  much  happiness ;  if  not, 
may  I  utterly  perish.  In  Judicial  proceedings  the  oath 
was  administered  to  the  witness  before  an  altar  erect* 
ed  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  The  parties  were  likewise  sworn  —  the 
plaintiff  that  he  would  make  no  false  charge,  the  de- 
fendant that  he  would  answer  truly  to  the  charge  pre- 
ferred. 

An  ancient  form  among  the  Romans  was  for  the 
juror  to  hold  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  imprecate  a  curse 
upon  himself  should  he  swear  falsely,  in  these  words : 
^  If  I  knowingly  deceive,  while  he  saves  the  city  and 
citadel,  may  Jupiter  cast  me  away  from  all  that  is  good, 
as  I  do  this  stone."  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  oath  was  not  merely  used  to  induce  faith  in  judicial 
proceedings,  but  the  gods  were  invoked  as  witnesses  to 
contracts  between  individuals  and  treaties  between  na- 
tions. 

When  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  gave  place  to  that  of  St 
Peter;  when  the  innumerable  gods  and  goddesses  of  an- 
cient superstition  were  converted  into  the  equally  num- 
berless saints  and  saintesses  of  Catholicism ;  when  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  consular  and  imperial,  became  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  papal  Rome,  without  even  the 
change  of  his  sacerdotal  vestments;  when  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  —  the  whole  ritual  of  the  pagan  worship  — 
were  transferred  bodily  to  the  worship  of  the  papacy,  the 
oath,  which  was  essentially  a  religions  ceremony,  was 
adopted  as  it  had  heretofore  been  administered,  except 
80  far  as  was  required  by  the  alteration  in  the  name  of 
the  object  of  worship,  and  in  its  purposes  and  its  be- 
liefs. As  before  this  change  the  altar,  or  the  sacred 
things  upon  it,.were  touched  or  kissed,  as  the  more  gods 
one  swore  by  the  stronger  the  oath,  sn  we  find  after  this 
change  similar  forms  and  ceremonies  were  adopted, 
with  slight  variations.  The  very  form  of  the  impreca- 
tion used  is  of  pagan  origin.  *'  So  help  me  Jupiter  and 
these  sacred  things"  became  '*So  help  me  God  and 
these  sacred  relics,"  or  ^  these  holy  Evangelists."  The 
flamen  of  Jupiter,  from  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  was 
not  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  and  the  word  of  the 
priest,  *^  verbum  sacerdotis,"  in  conformity  with  the  old 
superstition,  has  sufficed.  Justinian  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing form :  ^  I  swear  by  God  Almighty,  and  by  his 
only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  by  the  glorious  St.  Mary,  mother  of  Grod,  and 
always  a  virgin,  and  by  the  four  Gospels  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  by  the  holy  archangels  Michael  and 
Gabriel,"  etc.,  closing  ydtb  an  imprecation  upon  his  head 
of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  and  Christ,  our  Savio  ir, 
and  that  he  might  have  part  with  Judas  and  the  leper 
Gehazi,  and  that  the  curse  of  Cain  might  be  upon  him. 
Besides  oaths  on  solemn  and  judicial  occasions,  the  an- 
cients were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  them,  as  now- 
adays, as  the  "supplemental  ornament  of  speech" — 
^as  expletives  to  plump  the  speech,  and  fill  np  sen- 
tences;" swearing  by  the  patron  divinities  of  their 
cities,  aa  in  later  days  by  patron  saints ;  by  all  manner 
of  beasts  and  creeping  things,  by  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
and  by  stones  and  mountains. 


"  Per  Solfs  radios^  Taipei aqne  fhlmlna  Jurat 
Bt  Martls  fnameam,  ec  Clrrhaei  spicola  Vatis ; 
Per  calamos  Veuatricis  pharetramqae  Paellae, 
Peraiie  laum  pater  Mgxi  Neptune  tridentem ; 
Addit  et  Herculeus  arcns,  hastamque  Minervie, 
Quidquld  habent  telomm  armameutaria  coeli." 

Indeed,  the  common  profane  oath  of  the  English  is  but  a 
translation  of  the  "  Dii  me  perdant"  of  classical  antiquity. 
But  the  oaths  of  the  ancients,  however  absurd  or  ridic- 
ulous, were  infinitely  exceeded  in  absurdity  by  the  ex- 
uberant and  grotesque  profaneness  of  the  Christians  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  swore  *'by  Sion  and  Mount 
Sinai,"  **bv  St,  James's  lance,"  "by  the  brightness  of 
God,"  «  by'Christ's  foot,"  «  by  nails  and  by  blood,"  «  by 
God's  arms  two" — they  swore 

**B7  the  saintly  bones  and  relics 
Scattered  through  the  wide  arena ; 
Yes,  the  holy  coat  of  Jesus, 
Aud  the  foot  of  Magdalena." 

Menu,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  East,  the  son  of  the 
Self-existent,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindfis,  ordains  that  the  judge,  having  assembled  the 
witnesses  in  the  court,  should  in  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  address  them  as  fdlows: 

"  What  ye  know  to  have  been  transacted  In  the  matter 
before  n9,  between  the  parties  reciprocally,  declare  at  large 
and  with  truth,  for  your  evidence  is  required.  .  .  . 

*'Tbe  witness  who  speaks  falsely  shall  be  fiut  bound 
under  Water  in  the  snaky  cords  of  Vanma,  and  he  shall  be 
wholly  deprived  of  power  to  escape  torment  during  a  hun- 
dred transmigrations ;  let  mankind  give  therefore  no  fslac 
testimony. 

"  Naked  and  shorn,  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  deprived  of  afght,  shall  the  man  who  gives  false  t^ti- 
mony  go  with  a  potsherd  to  beg  bread  at  the  dcx>r  of  his 
enemy.  Headlong  and  in  utter  darkness  shall  the  impious 
wretch  tumble  into  hell,  who,  being  Interrogated  in  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  answers  one  qnetftion  falsely. 

"  The  priest  must  be  sworn  by  his  veracity ;  the  soldier 
by  his  horse,  or  elephant,  or  weapons ;  the  merchant  by 
his  kine,  ffrain,  aud  gold ;  the  mecnanic.  or  servile  man  by 
Imprecating  on  his  head,  if  he  speak  fiilsely,  all  possible 
crimes." 

In  this  code  the  guilt  of  peijury  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter  of  testimony. 

"  By  false  testimony  concerning  cattle  in  general,  the 
witness  incurs  the  gnilt  of  killiuK  Ave  men ;  ne  kills  ten 
by  false  testimony  concerning  kfne ;  he  kills  a  hundred 
by  false  testimony  concerning  horses ;  and  a  thousand  by 
Iklse  testimony  concerning  the  human  race." 

But  what  is  human  life  compared  with  gold,  or  with 
land  ?    The  scale  rises,  the  atrocity  increases : 

"By  speakluff  falsely  in  a  cause  concerning  gold,  he 
kills,  or  incurs  Uie  gulk  of  killing,  the  bom  and  unlmm : 
by  speaking  falsely  concerning  Umd,  he  kills  everything 
animated.  Beware,  then,  of  speaking  falsely  couceming 
land.  Marking  well  all  the  murders  which  are  compre- 
hended in  the  crime  of  peijury,  declare  the  whole  truth 
as  it  was  heard  and  as  it  was  seen  by  thee.*' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  pious  falsehood — for  instance, 
peijury  to  save  life  which  would  be  forfeited  by  the 
rigor  of  the  law — is  not  merely  allowed,  but  approved, 
and  eulogistically  termed  **  the  speech  of  the  godSb" 

"  To  a  woman  on  a  proposal  of  marriage,  in  the  case  of 

Srass  or  fruit  eaten  by  a  cow,  of  wood  taken  for  a  sacri- 
ce,  or  of  a  prf>m1ii>e  made  for  the  preservation  of  a  Brah- 
min, It  Is  no  deadly  sin  to  take  a  slight  oath.** 

Somewhat  famous  has  been  the  lubricity  of  loven*  oatfaa. 
The  lover  swore,  indeed ;  but,  as  was  said  by  the  Greeks, 
oaths  made  in  love  never  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  goda. 
This,  probably,  is  the  only  code  not  only  allowing  and 
approving  falsehoods  by  lovers,  but  by  others.  Varioos 
are  the  modes  of  administering  an  oath.  A  cow  is  some- 
times brought  into  court,  that  the  witness  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  swearing  with  her  tail  in  his  hand ;  the 
leaf  of  the  sweet  basil  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are 
swallowed ;  the  witness  holds  fire,  or  touches  the  head 
of  hjis  children  or  wife ;  while  the  less  orthodox  follow- 
ers of  Brahmin,  those  of  the  Jungle  tribes,  imprased 
with  the  belief  that  if  they  swear  falsely  they  shall  be 
food  for  tigers,  are  sworn  in  the  skin  of  one.  Among 
the  Mohammedans  the  oath  is  administered  with  the 
Koran  on  the  head  of  the  witness ;  but  it  b  not  bin<ting 
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onlas  taken  in  the  express  name  of  the  Almighty,  and 
then  it  is  incomplete  unless  the  witness,  after  having 
given  in  his  evidence,  again  swears  that  he  has  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  oath  is  not  worthy  of  credit 
unless  taken  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  the  swearer  must 
corroborate  it  by  reciting  the  attributes  of  God,  as,  '^  I 
sirear  by  the  God  besides  whom  there  is  no  other  right- 
eous God,  who  Is  acquainted  with  what  is  hidden,"  etc. 

Much  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
anoestorB  re^ed  upon  oaths,  and  the  punishment  for  their 
violation  was  Kvere.     The  perjurer  was  declared  un- 
wOTtby  of  the  ordeal,  was  incompetent  as  a  witness,  de- 
nied Christian  burial,  and  classed  with  witches,  murder- 
ers, and  the  most  obnoxious  members  of  society.    Oaths 
were  administered  to  the  complainant  in  criminal  pro- 
eeedinga,  and  to  the  accused.    The  oath  of  the  com- 
plainant was  as  follows :  "  In  the  Lord,  I  accuse  not  N 
either  from  hate,  or  art,  or  unjust  avarice,  nor  do  I  know 
anything  more  true ;  but  so  my  mind  said  to  me,  and  I 
myself  tell  for  truth  that  he  was  the  thief  of  my  goods.** 
The  accused  swore  as  follows :  '*  In  the  Lord,  I  am  inno- 
cent, both  in  word  and  deed,  of  that  charge  of  which  P 
accused  me."     The  oath  of  the  witness  was :  **  In  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  as  I  stand  here  a  true  witness, 
imbidden  and  unbought,  so  I  oversaw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
and  even  heard  it  in  my  ears,  what  I  have  said.'*  From 
this  it  would  appear  that,  in  those  early  days  before  the 
inveterate  chicanery  of  Norman  jurisprudence  had  cursed 
Rn^h  soil,  it  was  usual  to  swear  the  parties — those  who 
knew  something  about  the  matter.    The  different  oaths 
of  modem  Europe — ordeal  oaths,  oaths  of  compurgators, 
decisDiy  oaths,  oaths  of  calumny,  oaths  military  and  ma- 
sonic— ^might  well  deserve  attention ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready, perhaps,  occupied  too  much  attention  in  reverting 
to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  past.    There  are  but  two 
instances  of  nations  among  whom  oaths  have  not  been 
adopteil  in  judicial  proceedings.     Among  the  Chinese 
no  oath  is  exacted  by  the  noagistrate  upon  the  delivery 
of  tesciroony.     When  they  question  each  other's  testi- 
mony, appeals  to  the  gods  are  only  made  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  a  fowl  and  wishing  they  may  thus  suffer, 
or  blowing  oat  a  candle,  and  wbhing  they  may  thus  he 
extinguished,  if  they  do  not  speak  the  truth.   The  other 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  laws  formed  with 
great  judgment  and  much  discrimination  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Tahiti,  where,  we  believe,  oaths  have  for 
the  first  time  been  abolished  by  Christian  people  (comp. 
Enis,  Pofynetian  ReaearcheSf  p.  150). 

The  form  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  varies  greats 
]y.  bat  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  they  worse  con- 
trived, either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  impress  the  ob- 
Jlgation  of  an  oath,  than  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or  affirma- 
tion which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm,  adds,  "  So 
help  nae  God  ;**  or,  more  frequently,  the  substance  of  the 
oath  ta  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  magistrate,  who 
adds  in  the  conclusion,  ^  So  help  you  God.**  The  en- 
ergy of  this  sentence  resdes  in  the  particle  to — that 
is,  kae  Ifgej  upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth  or 
perfofmin^  this  promise,  and  not  otherwise,  may  God 
heip  floe !  The  juror,  while  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words 
nf  the  ositb,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible,  or  other 
book  eontaining  the  Gospels,  and  at  the  conclusion  kisses 
tJt»  book.  This  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with 
the  levity  and  frequency  of  oaths,  has  brought  about  a 
{general  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  them,  which, 
UoCh  in  a  religious  and  political  view,  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented ;  and  it  merits  public  consideration  whether  the 
requiruifr  of  oaths  npon  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  es- 
pecially in  the  customs  and  in  the  qualification  of  petty 
offieea,  bas  any  other  effect  than  to  make  such  sanctions 
cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  stranger  among  us 
would  ima^ne  it  was  a  precept  of  our  religion  to  swear 
alwaya,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  Not  an  execu- 
tive officer,  from  the  president  to  a  marshal,  from  a  gov- 
ernor to  a  constaUe ;  not  a  judicial  officer,  from  the  chief 
joitioe  to  tbe  toweat  magistrate  known  to  the  law ;  not 


a  member  of  our  numerous  legislative  assemblies ;  not  ain 
officer  of  the  army  or  navy ;  not  a  soldier  or  sailor  enlist- 
ing, but  is  sworn  in  certain  set  and  prescribed  formulas. 
A  sworn  assessor  is  required  to  assess  our  taxes,  a  sworn 
collector  to  collect,  and  a  sworn  treasurer  to  receive  the 
money  collected.  Not  a  lot  of  land  is  levied  upon  with- 
out the  intervention  of  oaths.  The  whole  custom-house 
department  is  rife  with  them.  As  has  been  well  said, 
*'Not  a  pound  of  tea  can  travel  regularly  from  the  ship 
to  the  consumer  without  costing  half  a  dozen  oaths  at 
least.**  Through  all  the  innumerable  gAdations  of  life 
—  official,  civil,  military,  executive,  and  judicial— the 
oath  is  the  established  security  by  which,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  they  are  all  bound  to  the  performance 
of  their  several  duties — and  that,  too,  by  a  people,  one 
of  the  clearest  precepts  of  whose  religion  is  **  Swear  not 
at  all  ;**  and  when,  in  many  of  the  above  instances,  the 
violation  of  the  several  duties  sworn  to  be  done  and 
performed  is  not  punishable  as  perjury.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  cases  in  which  tbe  oath  is  used.  No  testimony 
LB  received  in  any  judicial  proceeding  until  after  its 
administration.  As  a  security  for  official  faithfulness, 
or  as  a  preventive  of  official  delinquency,  it  is  notori- 
ously worthless  and  inoperative.  What  may  be  its 
value  in  the  preserving  and  promoting  of  trustworthi- 
ness of  testimony  we  propose  to  consider.  Those  who 
advocate  the  use  of  oaths  should  bear  in  mind  that  for 
the  purpose  of  justice  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
the  testimony  uttered  be  sworn  or  unsworn,  provided  \t 
be  true.  Before  considering  the  supposed  efficiency  of 
an  oath,  it  may  be  advisable  to  see  what  other  and  how 
powerful  securities  for  testimonial  veracity  are  attaina- 
ble without  resort  to  this  supernatural  agency. 

"  Truth  Is  the  natural  laiitniage  of  all— it  if>  the  general 
rule;  falsehood  the  rnre  and  occiisional  exception.'  Even 
of  thn^e  least  regardful  of  veracity,  truth  is  the  ordinary 
And  comtnon  langnage.  The  gi-eiitest  liar,  no  matter  how 
depraved  he  mny  be,  ni*nnl1y  speaks  the  truth.  And  why  f 
Invention  is  the  work  of  labor.  To  narrate  facts  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  to  tell  what  has  been  seen  or 
heard,  is  what  obviounly  occurs  to  any  one.  To  avoid 
doing  this  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  Falsely  to  add  to  what 
has  occurred,  careftilly  to  Insert  a  dexterous  He,  reqnires 
ingennity,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  liklll  with  whlcb  the  He  is  doveiaiied  among  the 
trnths  that  snrround  it.  No  matter  how  cnnuliig  the  ar- 
tificer, the  web  cannot  be  so  woven  that  the  stamed  and 
colored  thread  cannot  be  seen.  Love  of  eare,  fear  of  la- 
bor, the  physical  sanction,  are  always  seen  co-operathig 
with  truth.  Any  motive,  however  slight  and  even  infin- 
itesimal, is  or  may  be  ifufflclent  to  indnce  action  In  a  rieht 
direction,  except  when  overborne  by  other  and  superior 
motives  in  a  eluister  direction.  By  a  soil  of  impnlse,  by 
the  very  conrse  of  nature,  the  nsnsl  tendency  of  speech  fs 
iu  the  line  of  trnth.  Begard  6>r  public  opinion,  u^e  pain 
and  shame  universally  attendant  npon  the  ignominy  At- 
tached to  faleeh(M>d  detected,  the  disgrace  of  the  liar— in 
other  words,  the  moral  and  popular  sanction,  with  bnt 
rare  and  accidental  exceptions— Is  fonnd  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Much  the  crreater  part  of  what  is  known, 
is  known  only  fh)m  the  testimony  of  others.  Our  neces- 
sities, the  necessities  of  others  and  of  social  interconrse. 
require  that,  for  our  own  preservation  as  well  as  for  that  or 
others,  tbe  truth  sbonld  be  told.  Hence  among  all  nations, 
barbarous  and  civilized,  and  among  civilized  m  proportion 
to  their  advancement,  the  term  Liar  has  been  one  of  deep 
reproach,  never  need  without  Infiictlng  pain  on  the  person 
to  whom  It  is  applied.  However  great  the  disgrace,  it 
Is  immeasurably  increased  when  the  occasion  upon  which 
the  falsehood  is  uttered  is  a  Judicial  one.  The  more  Im- 
portant the  occasion,  the  greater  the  pnblic  indlgnatltm 
and  scorn  sttacbed  to  Its  vioL-ition.  The  law  reeardlug 
veracity,  which  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  Judicial  Tuveetl- 
gations,  may  impose  severe  penalties  for  false  testimony 
— ^mendacity— penalties  varying  in  decree  of  (>everity  ac- 
cording to  the  nn;nivation  of  tbe  offence,  and  thus  may 
furnish  additions  sanction  to  and  sccnrity  for  testimonial 
trnstwortblness.  It  mny  happen  that  the  statement  of  a 
witness,  while  true  in  part,  may  be  defective  in  detail, 
either  by  the  omission  or  true  or  the  utterance  of  false  par- 
ticulars. Correctness  and  completeness  are  both  included 
in  perfect  veracity.  Incorrect  In  port.  Incomplete  to  any 
material  extent,  the  evils  of  such  incompleteness  and  in^ 
correctness,  when  not  the  result  of  design,  may  be  as 

Seat  as  those  of  deliberate  and  intentional  faieehood. 
ow  best  to  attain  those  indispensable  requisites  is  the 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  becomes  so  important  in 
the  practical  administration  of  the  law.  How  best  to 
compel  the  reluctant  and  evasive  witness ;  how  to  quicken 
tbe  careless  and  indifferent;  how  to  check  and  restrain 
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the  rath  and  prasamptaona;  how  to  conrict  the  deliher- 
ately  and  wllrally  folae ;  how  to  extort  from  relncuut  Itpa 
the  trath,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth— by  what  procesaea 
tbe^  reanlta  may  be  attained,  ia  the  great  question.  lu- 
terrt>gatiun  and  croea- interrogation— rigid,  severe,  and 
scrntinizing- under  a  oroper  «yatem  of  procedure,  con- 
tinned  and  atreuKtheneo  by  itie  sanctions  already  alluded 
tu.  are  the  securTties  upon  which  all  real  and  substantial 
reliance  must  be  placed.  The  ordinary  motives  to  verac- 
ity, without  the  aid  of  cross-examination,  and  unaocom- 
panied  by  fear  of  punishment  in  ca:«  oi  falsehood,  are 
ftmnd  sufflcient  in  ihe  common  affairs  of  life  to  produce 
veracity.  The  extrnordinarv  cecurity  afforded  by  punish- 
ment, conipul84>ry  examinations  and  cn>i*s-examinations, 
would  seem  to  suffice  in  the  case  of  evidence  Judicially 
given.  As,  however,  testimony  is  Judicially  given  only 
upon  and  after  the  ceremony  called  an  oath,  it  Is  only 
punishable,  if  fklse,  after  the  oath  has  been  legally  admin- 
istered. Tnia  is  not  neceaaarily  so ;  for,  if  the  legislature 
should  so  will,  the  temporal  punishment  might  aa  well  be 
inflicted  without  aa  with  an  oath.*' 

Having  briefly  considered  the  temporal  aecuritiea  for 

truth,  it  now  remains  to  ascertain  the  real  significance 

and  true  value  of  the  oath  as  a  preventive  of  testimonial 

mendacity. 

'*  *  What  is  universally  understood  by  an  oath/  says  lord 
Hardwlcke,*ia  that  the  person  who  uudeitakee  Imprecates 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  himself  if  the  oath  be  takes  be 
Cslse.'  *  An  oath,*  says  Michael  is,  *  ia  an  appeal  to  Ood  aa  a 
surety  and  the  pnuwher  t)f  perjury:  whicn  appeal,  aa  he 
has  accepted,  he  of  course  becomes  bound  to  vindicate 
upon  a  perjured  person  irremissibly.*  *  Were  not  Ood  to 
take  upon  himself  to  snarantee  oatha,  an  appeal  to  him 
in  swearing  would  be  KKtlish  and  siufhl.  He  undertakes 
to  guarantee  It,  and  ia  the  avenger  of  perjury,  if  not  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate  in  the  world  to  come.'  By  the  use, 
then,  of  this  ceremony,  the  Deity  ia  engaged,  or  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  he  is  engaged,  in  case  of  a  violatitm  of  the 
oath,  to  inflict  punishment  of  an  uncertain  and  iudefluite 
degree  of  intensity—at  some  remote  period  of  time,  in 
some  indeflnite  place,  according  to  the  varying  and  con- 
flicting theological  notions  of  those  holding  this  belief- 
notions  varying  according  to  the  time  when  and  place 
where  they  are  entertained,  and  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  those  entertaining  tliem.  It  cannc»t  be  quextiinied 
that  the  Deity  will  punish  for  falsehood,  whether  Judicial- 
ly or  extra-Judicially  uttered :  nor  that  such  punishment, 
whatever  it  may  be,  whensoever,  wheresoever,  or  howso- 
ever inflicted,  will  be  Just,  flliing,  and  appropriate.  Were 
the  ceremony  not  used,  wero  unsworn  tesilniony  deliv- 
ered, subject  to  temporal  punishment,  were  nU  oaths 
abolished,  false  testimony,  so  far  as  this  wtirld  is  am- 
cerned,  would  be  aa  iiUurious  as  if  uttered  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  The  injurious  effects  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  would  be  the  same.  The  unsworn 
witness  would  be  amenable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
aa  the  sworn  witness  is  now.  Now,  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  oath  ?  The  falsehood  and  ita  disastrous  effects  to 
the  course  of  Justice  are  the  same  whether  the  oath  has 
been  taken  or  not,the  temporalpnnishment  is  or  may  be 
made  the  same.  The  oath,  if  eflective,  therefore,  is  only 
effective  so  far  aa  fbture  punishment  Ls  concerned,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  administration,  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased or  diminished— fof  if  the  ftiture  punishment  were 
to  remain  the  same,  then  nothing  would  have  been  effect- 
ed; the  oath  would  be  a  mere  idle  ceremony  —  telnmque 
imMle  sine  ietu.  That  punishment  hereafter  will  there- 
by be  diminished,  no  one  will  pretend,  certainly  not  those 
who  repose  conflaence  in  the  efficacy  of  this  sanction.  If 
It  be  increased,  then,  and  then  only,  ia  the  ceremony  ef- 
fective— then  only  is  a  valid  reason  given  for  its  adoption. 
The  falsehood  being  the  same,  whether  the  testimony  be 
awom  or  unsworn,  the  punishment  for  the  falsehood  it- 
self must  necesaaiily  be  the  i>ame.  For  if  falsehood  be 
a  proper  subject  of  punishment,  when  the  effecta  are  the 
same,  the  lie  will  be  punished  without  aa  well  as  with  any 
ceremony  preparatory  to  its  utterance.  If,  then,  an  in- 
crease of  punishment  will  be  inflicted,  it  must  be  for  the 
J)r«>fanntion  of  the  ceremony,  and  nothing  else.  All  that 
s  alleged,  then,  to  have  been  accomplished  is  that  an  iu- 
creaced  amount  of  punishment  Is  to  be  Inflicted  simply  for 
the  violation  of  a  ceremony,  and  entirely  irrespective  and 
regardless  of  any  evils  flt)wlng  from  the  falsehtNML  No 
sanction  for  truth  is  really  obtained.  But  in  what  does 
the  binding  force  of  an  i>ath  consist?  When  Jephthah, 
retnmiug  in  triumph,  waa  met  by  his  daughter  with  tim- 
brels, and  dances,  was  Jephthah  under  any  obligation  to 
))erfonn  the  vow  he  had  made,  *  to  offer  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering  whatsoever  should  come  forth  from  the  doors  of 
his  house  to  meet  him  ?*  If  yea,  such  obligation  arose 
not  fh)m  the  rightfhlnesa  or  propriety  of  the  matter  vow- 
ed, for  that  was  a  dark  and  atrocious  murder,  '  for  she 
was  his  only  child;  besides  her  he  bad  nelllierson  nor 
daughter.*  The  performance,  if  required,  was  required 
aolely  in  consequence  of  the  vow,  *  For  I  have  opened  my 
mouth  to  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  If  nay,  if  the 
vow  was  not  to  be  performed,  then  does  It  not  follow  that 
it  la  the  fltnesa  of  the  thing  sworn  to  be  doue  or  not  which 


is  the  baals  of  the  obligation,  and  opon  which  Its  blndlDe 
force  rests  f  Whan  Herod,  pleased  with  the  dancing  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodiaa,  *  promised  with  an  oath  to  give 
her  whataoever  she  would,'  and  when  she  requested  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,  waa  he  thereby 
bonnd  to  give  It  to  her  ? 

"  Mohammed  saya,  when  you  swear  to  do  a  thing,  and 
afterwards  flnd  It  belter  to  do  otherwise,  do  that  which  Is 
better,  and  make  void  your  oath.  The  very  deflnltlona 
of  an  oath  show  that,  by  reason  and  in  consequence  of  an 
oath,  the  Deity  becomes  bound  to  punish  a  perjured  per- 
son irremlssioly.  History,  too,  shows  that  obligations 
upon  man,  and  so,  too,  upon  the  Deity,  arising  from  the 
oath,  varied,  or  were  supposed  to  vary.  In  Intenaiiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  changing  forms  and  circunistanees  attend- 
ant upon  its  adniiuisiratlon.  When  Robert,  the  piooM 
king  of  France,  abstracted  the  holy  relics  from  the  ca^es 
upon  which  the  oath  was  taken,  and  sulMtltuted  therefor 
the  egg  of  an  ostrich,  aa  being  an  innocent  olOect,  and 
incapable  of  taking  venueance  on  those  who  should  swear 
falsely,  he  might  have  been  correct  aa  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  egg :  but  did  he  thereby  save  his  subject  from  perjury, 
or  avert  the  punishment  of  the  Deity  T  When  Harold, 
shuddering,  saw  the  bones  and  relica  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, real  or  flctitious,  upon  which  he  had  unconsciously 
sworn,  were  the  obligations  he  had  assumed  iucreaaed  by 
their  unluiown  presence  ?  Or  waa  It  the  unreasoning  fear 
of  abject  superstltiiin  which  led  him  to  believe  that  be 
liad  thus  immeasurably  increased  the  dangers  of  super- 
human punishment  T  Indeed,  when  men  consider  tney 
are  under  obligation  to  utter  the  truth  or  not.  aa  tbev 
sund  up<m  a  tiger'a  skin  or  hold  in  their  hand  the  tail  of 
a  cow;  as  thev  have  their  hat  on  or  off ;  as  certain  spu- 
rious relics  of  flctitious  saints  are  closed  In  the  pyx  or 
not ;  as  the  lips  touch  the  thumb  or  the  book :  as  the  nook 
has,  or  not.  a  croes  upon  Itr-who  Is  there  so  wise  as  to  af« 
firm  that  the  person  so  swearing  does  not  believe  that  the 
virtue  resides,  or  is  considered  oy  those  believing,  to  re- 
side In  the  ceremony,  and  in  that  alone  T  that  the  thing 
sworn  to  be  done  or  not  done,  and  its  proprletv,  are  not 
even  matters  deemed  worthy  of  th<mghtT  Or,  aa  Mr. 
Jankin  has  aptly  said,  *No  one  pretends  that  the  mate- 
rial of  a  l>ook— the  leather,  the  paper,  the  cord,  the  ink- 
is  Ood,  and  vet  many,  when  the  l)ook  (Bible)  ia  used,  lift 
their  thoughts  no  higher.*  (This  position  has,  however, 
been  questioned  by  the  editor  of  the  Prittceton  BarteWf 
Jan.  1B46,  p.  176  sq.)  Now,  can  it  be  possible  that  by  acts 
of  idolatry  the  obligation  to  otter  truth  Is  increased?  Is 
not  truth  eternal  and  Immutable  ?  Ia  not  the  dnty  to  ut- 
ter the  truth,  and  ncKhing  but  the  truth,  paramount  and 
prior  to  all  oaths?  The  oath  may  be  the  same,  ao  Car  as 
the  ceremony  is  concerned,  either  to  utter  the  truth  or  a 
falsehood,  but  is  the  obligation  the  same?  If  the  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  oath,  each  alike  must  lie  performed  as 
sworn.  If  it  rests  on  the  rightfulness  of  the  thing  lo  be 
done,  then  why  add  the  oath  ? 

"The  oath  is  not  wiihont  Its  accompanying  evils.    By 
imposing  punishment  only  when  it  has  been  administer- 
ed, it  les.«ens  the  importance  of  and  the  respect  due  to 
truth.  In  statemenu  uttered  extra-judiclally,  and  gives  an 
implied  liceuse  to  falsehood  out  of  court.    The  truth 
seems  only  to  be  specially  requisite  in  the  case  of  an 
oath,  otherwise  it  is  comparatively  immaterial.    Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  quaint  and  quiet  wa}-,  and  with  great  humor 
and  truth,  says.  *The  custom  of  resorting  to  an  oath  in 
extreme  cases  is  apt  to  introduce  into  the  laxer  sort  of 
mindtf  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth:  the  one  applica- 
ble to  the  solemn  affairs  of  Justice,  and  the  other  to  the 
common   proceedings  of  daily  intercourse.     As   truth, 
bound  upon  the  conscience  by  an  oath,  can  be  but  truth, 
so,  in  the  common  affirmations  of  tlie  shop  and  the  mar^ 
ket,  a  latltnde  is  expected  and  conceded  upon  questions 
wanting  this  solemn  covenant.    Something  less  than  the 
truth  satUfies.    It  is  commtm  for  a  person  to  say,  Ton  do 
not  expect  me  to  speak  aa  i/I  were  up<m  my  oath.  Hence, 
a  kind  of  secondary  or  laic  truth  is  tolerated  when  derlcai 
truth,  oath  truth,  is  not  required.    A  Quaker  knows  none 
of  these  distinctions.'    Not  very  dissimilar  was  the  Idea 
of  St  Basil,  that  Mt  is  a  very  foul  and  silly  thing  Ibr  a  man 
to  accuse  himself  as  unworthy  of  belief,  and  to  prollter  an 
oath  for  security.'    The  oath,  too,  la  a  disturbing  force  In 
giving  the  Just  degree  of  weight  to  testimony.     It  tends 
to  place  all  testimony  upon  the  same  level,  to  cause  equal 
credence  to  be  given  to  all,  because  all  have  passed  through 
the  same  ceremony.    The  attention  of  the  court  or  the 
Judge  is  withdrawn  from  the  Just  appreciation  of  the 
grounds  of  belief  or  disbelief  In  the  evidence.    The  same 
ceremony  for  all,  the  tendency  is  to  believe  that  ita  fqrce 
is  the  same  upon  all,  and  thus  the  bad  receive  undue  cre- 
dence, while  the  good  are  reduced  to  the  atandard  of  the 
bad. 

"In  what  does  the  difference  consist  between  Jndlcia] 
and  extra-judicial  falsehood  ?  The  consequences  of  tins 
latter  may  oe  more  or  less  injurious  than  those  of  the  for. 
mer ;  the  injury  greater,  the  loss  in  the  latter  case  of  pmo- 
ertv,  reputation,  or  even  life,  in  the  former  of  a  flew  ahtU 
Hugs,  it  may  be ;  ia  the  falsehood  Judicially  uttered  the 
greater  gffence  ?  To  suffer  the  same  by  the  ntterauoe  of 
the  same  words  In  court  or  out  of  court,  in  the  street  or 
on  the  stand,  with  or  without  assenting  with  nprnlnod 
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band  to  eertain  wordB,  in  what  la  the  difference  to  the 
kwer,  or  the  general  injm  to  the  oommnnity  f  Why  In 
one  case  pnoiah,  in  the  other  exempt  flt>in  pauishment  ? 
Does  it  not  degrade  the  general  standard  of  veracity  f 
doe«  it  nut  create  the  notion  that  truth  is  not  expected  on 
ordinary  occasions,  bat  ia  only  required  as  a  sort  of  conrt 
language  ?  What  are  the  leenons  of  experience  f  To  de- 
termine the  real  yalue  of  this  sanction,  one  must  abstract 
all  iboae  CMUCorring  and  co-operating  securitiee  which 
tloue  are  of  real  importance,  tmt  which,  not  being  esti- 


mated at  their  valne,  give  this  an  nnnatoral  and  unde 

Dciency.    Tafc 
hood  be  regarded  with  as  much  indifference  as  among 


aerved  efficiency.    Taae  away  pnblic  opinion ;  let  falsc- 


the  Hindfta ;  remove  all  fear  of  temporal  punishment  in 
case  of  teatimonial  falsehood ;  abolish  the  test  of  cross- 
examination  ;  leave  the  willing  or  unwilling  witness  to 
euie  more  or  less,  according  to  the  promptings  of  his  in- 
ciination,  and  you  then  see  the  measure  of  security  for 
trustworthiness  derivable  from  the  oath.  When  the 
oath-sanction  ia  in  accordance  with  the  other  securities 
of  imatwortbinees,  its  weakness  is  not  perceived.  Let 
the  religions  oeft!*e  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  popular 
sentiment  or  even  with  convenience,  and  its  violation  Is 
looked  on  with  Indifference  or  even  complacency.    'If 

ion  wiab,'  says  Bentham,  *  to  have  powder  of  post  taken 
3r  an  eiHeacioaa  medicine,  try  it  with  opium  and  anti- 
mony ;  if  yon  wish  t«)  have  It  taken  for  what  It  is,  try  it 
by  ItselfL'    Deflnite,  certain,  inmiedlate  punishment  alone 
is  poweifbl  to  restrain  or  coerce.   The  future,  ensbrouded 
in  darkneaa,  yielda  to  the  present.    The  fear  of  puuish- 
oent  hereafter  to  be  imposed  for  falsehood,  without  oath, 
or  with  oathis  ao  far  as  it  may  be  increased  thereby.  Is  a 
motive  of  little  strength.    The  uncertainty  whether  any 
will  be  inflicted,  the  unalterable  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
amount  may  be,  or  when  in  time  or  where  lu  space  it  is 
to  be  inflicted,  render  it  a  security  untrustworthy  and 
powerless  In  its  action  upon  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  conscientious,  while  nnaided  and  unsupported  by 
other  eauctions.    The  oaths  of  Oxford  University  have 
been  taken  by  the  most  cnltivated  minds  of  Europe :  by 
those  who^  in  alter-life,  attained  the  highest  dignuiea  of 
the  Choftch  or  the  State :  by  those  who,  from  their  sta- 
tion, their  education  and  intelligence,  would  be  least  like- 
ly to  disregard  their  obligation.    These  oaths  required 
ooedienoe  to  statntes  framed  centuries  ngo  by  and  for  a 
aet  of  monks,  and  are  about  as  consonant  with  the  present 
suie  of  society  as  tlie  monkish  costume  wt)nld  oe  to  a 
generaMn-chief  at  the  head  of  his  army.    Consequently, 
ihey  are  not  merely  not  observed,  but  their  observance 
wooid  be  a  matter  uf  astonishment  to  all,  equally  to  those 
swnm  to  observe  and  those  sworn  to  require  their  obiwrv- 
aace.    Another  habitual  violation  of  oaths  has  been  «een 
In  the  owdact  of  Bnglish  Jndjses  and  Juries  in  the  admin- 
i^iratioo  of  the  criminal  law.    The  Bnglish  code  was 
written  in  blood.    Draco  wonld  have  shuddered  at  the 
mnltipllcity  of  its  bloody  enactmenta.    Death  was  inflict- 
ed in  caae  of  larceny  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the 
thiag  atolen.    With  greater  regard  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity than  to  their  oath-obllgations,  Juries,  at  the  sne- 
gistlon  of  the  court,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  evad- 
g  the  law,  have  intentionally  returned  the  article  stolen 
as  of  less  than  ita  true  value,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of 
death,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  the  penalty  In 
ca^e  of  conviction.    Unanimity,  too,  is  required  in  Juries. 
A  diiferenoe  of  opinion  exists ;  in  most  contested  cases  of 
much  complexity  it  is  likely  to  exist.    The  really  dissent- 
ing minoruT  yield  to  the  majority.    The  court  aid  or  ad- 
▼uc,  and  if  advice  will  not  serve,  compel  agreement  by 
partial  atarration ;  thns  bringing  physical  wants  to  their 
aid  to  ooeroe  real  opinion.    The  open  and  profligate  viola- 
tliKn  of  eaatom-house  oaths  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  in  Bngland  they  have  been  abolished.    In  this 
country  a  bill  to  that  effect,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Ute  John  Qnincy  Adams,  waa  introduced,  but  we  l>elieve 
it  was  defeated. 

"A  committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  their  report 
on  the  Jndicial  affaira  of  British  India,  recommended  the 
abolitioa  of  oaths,  on  the  ground  that  their  moral  sanc- 
tion doea  not  add  to  the  value  of  native  testimony,  Hlndft 
or  Mohamnaedan :  that  the  only  practical  restraint  on 
perjury  Is  the  fear  of  punishment,  imposed  by  law  for 
that  ommce,  and  that  the  fear  of  consequences  in  a  ftit- 
nre  state,  or  the  losa  of  character  or  reputation  among 
their  own  countrymen,  has  little  effect  unon  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  securing  true  ana  honest  testi- 
mony, when  they  may  be  influenced  bv  the  bias  of  fear, 
Csvor,  aiBTeetlon,  or  reward.  The  legal  exclusion  conse- 
qoent  upon,  ana  caused  by  the  oath,  affords  an  unanswer- 
able ar^roent  against  its  uae.  Moet  nations,  in  the  spirit 
of  religlooa  bigmry  and  barbarian  exclusiveness,  so  char- 
acteristic of  nnenlightened  legislation,  have  excluded  as 
witnessee  those  whose  faith  differ  from  their  own.  The 
government,  determining  what  shall  be  the  faith,  decrees 
that  diseideuta  shall  be  branded  as  infldeln.  The  term  in- 
fldel  ezpreases  merely  di^aent  or  disbelief,  without  refer- 
eoee  to  tbe  tmth  or  falsehood  of  the  thing  disbelieved. 
It  is  the  eplibet  which  miOoritles  apply  u>  minorities, 
and  oooaeqaently  one  of  reproach,  Justinian  excluded 
faifldela.  Hindtka  and  Mohammedans  excluded  iufldels, 
bacaoae  of  ihoir  infidelity,  and,  by  way  of  repriaal,  they 


in  their  turn  were  excluded  by  Christians  for  the  same 
cause.  Such  was  the  common  law,  as  drawn  trom  h.s 
purest  fountains— from  Fleta  and  Bracton.  Coke,  its 
greatest  expounder,  excludes  them  as  unworthy  of  credit ; 
for,  says  he,  they  are  perpetual  enemlea->*a8  between 
them,  as  with  the  devils,  who^e  snblects  they  are,  and 
Christians,  there  is  perpetual  hostility,  and  can  be  no 
peace ;  for.  as  the  apostle  said,  "  And  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial,  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
with  an  infldel."  *  It  was  not  until  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany commenced  that  splendid  career  of  conquest  by 
which  they  acquired  dommion  over  millions  of  subjects, 
and  it  M'aa  seen  that  an  urgent  necessity  required  the  tes- 
timony of  the  natives,  that  the  court,  overruling  the  well- 
established  law  of  ages,  threw  Bracton  and  Fleta  over- 
board, because  they  were  papists,  and  becanse  in  their 
day  *  little  trade  was  ctirried  on  but  the  trade  in  religion  f 
and  in  the  suit  of  Omichund,  the  great  Hindft  banker, 
whose  melancholy  fine  reflects  little  credit  on  British 
faith,  against  Baker,  by  an  act  of  Judge-made  law,  decided 
that  all  inddels.  without  refbrence  to  their  religion,  might 
be  received  and  sworn,  according  to  the  customs  of  their 
respective  countries ;  not  becanse  such  was  the  law,  but 
because  to  exclude  them  would  be  a  *  most  impolitic  no- 
tion, and  would  tend  at  once  to  destroy  all  trade  and 
commerce.*  Even  Judicial  optics,  with  dim  and  beclouded 
vision,  saw  that  if  the  whole  population  of  a  country  were 
excluded  as  infldels,  proof  might  be  deflcient ;  bnt  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  t«> '  the  advantage  of  the  nation  to  carry 
on  trade  and  commerce  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  many 
countries  inhabited  by  heathens,*  It  was  Judged  advisable 
to  trample  the  law  under  foot.  A  Judicial  caveat,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  same  time  entered  against  giving  the 
same  credit,  either  '  by  court  or  jury,  to  an  Infldel  wUnestf 
as  to  a  Christian  :*  provided  only  the  wrath  of  God  be  im- 
precated, whether  Vishnu  or  Fo,  or  any  other  of  the  in- 
numerable gods  of  heathenism.  But  in  none  of  them 
does  the  Christian  repose  faith.  The  witness  imprecat- 
ing the  vengeance  of  raise  gods,  of  gods  who  will  not  an- 
swer, what  is  the  belief  of  the  Christian  f  That  the  true 
God  will  as  much  hear  and  pnnish  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  this  ceremony,  and  for  itn  violation,  at*  if  the  adju- 
ration had  l)ecn  in  his  name.  If  so.  then  axe  the  magic 
virtues  of  the  oath  more  euhancea,  being  compulson' 
upon  the  Deity,  even  when  his  name  is  not  invoked  ?  Vl 
not,  then  why  f!>wear  the  witness  in  the  name  of  false 
gods  ?  Why  give  a  Jndicial  sanction  to  superstition  and 
Idolatry  by  invoking  falre  gods?  why  not  rather  let  testi- 
mony be  delivered  under  uie  pains  and  penalties  of  per- 
jury, and  let  that  suflice  ?  Tet,  by  the  common  law,  the 
swearer  by  broken  cups  and  sancers,  or  he  who  thinks 
truths  obligatory  only  when  he  has  held  the  tail  of  the 
sacred  cow,  was  beard  when  the  oath  waa  administered ; 
while  the  intelligent  and  pious  Quaker,  who.  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  was  so  heretical  as  to  believe  that  the 
command, '  Swear  not  at  all,*  meant  what  its  obvious  lan- 
guage imports,  was  excluded,  becanse  he  believed  the 
Hiviuity  of  the  command  he  was  anxious  to  obey.  He 
was  thus  left  without  protection  to  his  person  or  proper- 
ty, unless  he  should  be  able  to  And  a  witness  outside  the 
pale  of  his  sect  by  whom  his  legal  rights  could  be  estab- 
lished. Bnt  by  that  patchwork  legislation  so  eminently 
distinguishing  all  law  reform,  an  act  was  passed,  and  the 
law  so  amenaed  that  a  Quaker,  when  property  was  en- 
dangered, was  admitted  to  testify— bnt  in  cases  of  prop- 
erty alone,  his  testimony  not  being  admissible  in  criminal 
cases.  In  this  country,  however,  the  legUlnturo  has  re- 
moved the  disqualiflcation  entirely ;  the  absurdity  is  that 
it  should  ever  have  existed.  These  limited  reforms  do 
not  afford  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  incorrect- 
ness of  religious  belief  is  not  the  ground  of  exclusion : 
for,  if  so,  one  would  think  HindftTsni  sufficiently  erro- 
neous for  that  purpose.  The  theological  Jurist  views 
with  more  complacency  the  worst  forms  of  paganism 
than  a  qtte8tlonal>le  variety  of  Christianity  or  entire  un- 
belief. The  only  re9uirea  qualiflcatiou,  in  his  view,  is 
belief  In  fhture  punishment,  of  which,  in  some  aspect, 
there  must  be  a  recognition.  If,  believing  the  general  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  pereon  sworn  Is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  believe  that  the  cares  and  sorrows  and  misfortunes 
of  this  life  are  a  sufficient  punishment  for  traui<gre!<sious 
here  committed,  and  that  God,  in  his  inflnite  gooduevs 
and  mercy,  will  hereafter  receive  all  into  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, the  common  law  excludes  his  testimony.  The  Judi- 
cial dabbler  In  theology  In  this  country  has  generally  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  transatlantic  Jurisprudence.  But  whet  ti- 
er the  Universalist  be  a  witness  or  not,  all  authorities 
agree  that  he  who  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of  God. 
whoL  in  the  darkness  of  his  beclouded  reason,  sees  no  Goa 
in  tne  earth,  teeming  with  its  various  and  innumerable 
forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  sees  him  not  in  thtt 
starry  flrmnment — nor  yet  in  the  existence  of  man,  the 
most  wonderful  of  his  works— is  excluded.  Atheism  is 
always  rare,  yet  we  have,  three  times  in  one  country, 
known  the  attempt  made  to  exclude  for  that  cause.  The 
general  bad  character  of  the  witness  for  truth  and  verac- 
ity affords  no  eronnd  for  exclusion,  however  much  it  may 
be  for  disbelief  in  testimony ;  bnt  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
not  have  been  established  in  thone  cai<ee.  £rroneous  be- 
lief waa  the  only  reason  aiged.    The  error  of  anch  belief^ 
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or  want  of  belief,  mB,y  not  merely  be  conceded,  bat  the 
enteruiniog  of  sach  Bentimenis  maj  be  deemed  the  mlt- 
ftirtaoe  of  one's  life.  Bat  becan!*e  one  of  the  secarities 
for  irnih  may  be  wantiug,  it  is  difilcalt  to  perceive  why, 
nil  others  remainintj^  iu  full  force  aud  vigor,  the  witness 
should  not  be  heard :  and  why  after,  not,  as  the  common 
law  diiei>,  before  such  hearing,  some  Judiifmeni  shoald  not 
be  formed  by  those  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  matter  in 
dispute  of  the  truth  or  fslsehood  of  his  statements.  He  is 
rejected  only  because  he  is  disbelieved.  If  he  is  to  be  be- 
lieved when  the  truth  uttered  would  expose  him  to  re- 
proach and  ignominy,  why  not  hear  him  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  when  the  righu  of  others  may  be 
Involved,  and  then  Judge?  Exclude  him,  and  any  out- 
rage may  be  committed  upon  him— his  property  may  be 
robbed,  his  wife  may  be  violated,  his  child  may  be  mur- 
dered before  his  eyes— and  the  guilty  go  anpnuished.  If 
he  be  the  only  witness ;  not  because  he  cannot  and  will 
not  tell  the  truth,  but  because  the  law  will  not  hear  him. 
Practically,  the  law  is  that,  provided  a  man's  belief  be 
erroneous,  anybody  whose  belief  is  better— and  it  matters 
little  what  it  be,  HindQism  or  Fetichism- may  inflict  any 
and  all  conceivable  injuries  on  his  person  and  property, 
and  the  law  will  permit  such  a  person  to  go  unpunished, 
unless  there  happens  to  be  a  witness  whose  belief  should 
comport  with  the  judicial  idea  of  competency.  Let  the 
witness  testify  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  peijury. 
and  the  great  aivument  for  the  wholesale  exclusion  of 
testimony  by  the  law  Is  done  away  with.  No  intelligent 
Judge  or  Juryman  ever  relied  upon  the  security  of  an  oath 
alone.  Judge  of  the  witness  by  his  appearance,  manner, 
answers,  the  probability  of  his  statements,  comparing 
them  with  the  lights  derivable  ftrom  every  source.  runisE 
falsehood  ii^urlously  affecting  the  rights  of  others  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wrong  done,  not  with  one  uniform  measure 
of  punishment,  as  lithe  offence  were  in  all  cases  the  same. 
Tolerate  not  two  kinds  of  truth,  the  greater  and  lesser, 
else  both  are  lost  Elevate  the  standard  of  veracity  by 
requiring  it  on  all  occasions,  and  in  this  way  public  mo- 
rality Is  Increased,  and  the  real  securities  upon  which  the 
social  fabric  rests  are  strengthened." 

It  may  be  added  in  defence  of  those  who  approve  of 
the  practice  of  judicial  swearing,  that  such  look  upon 
the  oath  as  a  reminder  of  the  obligation  to  tell  the  truth 
only,  a  duty  which  they  claim  "man  ia  too  prone  to 
forget,"  The  object  of  all  forma  of  adjuration,  they 
teach,  "  should  be  to  show  that  we  are  not  calling  the 
attention  of  man  to  God ;  that  we  are  not  calling  upon 
him  to  punish  the  wrong-doer,  but  upon  man  to  re- 
member that  he  wiir  (Tyler,  p.  14).  In  this  sense  the 
oath  should  be  defined  as  '^  an  outward  pledge  given  by 
the  juror  that  his  assertion  or  promise  is  made  under  an 
immediate  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God."  Those 
who  approve  of  oaths  teach  that  God  will  punish  false 
swearing  with  more  severity  than  a  simple  lie  or  breach 
of  promise,  and  assign  for  their  belief  the  following  rea> 
sons :  **  1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater  deliberation.  2.  It 
violates  a  superior  confidence.  8.  Goit  directed  the  Is- 
raelites to  swear  by  his  name  (Deut.  vi,  18 ;  x,  20),  and 
was  pleased  to  confirm  his  covenant  with  that  people 
by  an  oath ;  neither  of  which,  it  is  probable,  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  intended  to  represent  oaths  as 
having  some  meaning  and  effect  beyond  the  obligation 
of  a  bare  promise."  See  Perjuky.  Promissory  oaths, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  are  not  binding  where  the  prom- 
ise itself  would  not  be  so.  See  Promises.  As  oaths 
are  designed  for  the  security  of  the  imposer,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  must  be  interpreted  and  performed  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  imposer  intends  them. 

Refusals  to  take  the  oath  have  been  frequent  in  mod- 
em times,  but  mainly  in  £ngli8h-«peaking  countriea. 
Of  Protestants,  the  Anabaptists  were  the  first  to  teach 
that  oaths  should  not  be  taken.  The  Mennonites  also 
held  thus.  Like  them,  the  Quakers  and  the  Moravians, 
applying  literally  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  v,  84),  re- 
gard all  oaths  as  unlawfuL  But  other  communions  gen- 
erally restrict  this  prohibition  to  ordinary  and  private 
discourse,  and  find  in  Rom.  i,  9 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  21 ;  GsJ.  i,  20 ; 
PhlL  i,  8 ;  and  1  Theaa.  ii,  5,  full  warrant  for  the  law- 
fulness of  oaths  in  judicial  and  other  solemn  use.  From 
some  passages  of  the  fathers  it  appears  that  they  had 
scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  swearing  (comp.  Browne, 
ExposUUm  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  p.  840-848);  but 
those  Christians  who  advocate  the  ceremony  explain 
the  writings  of  these  fathers  as  for  the  most  part  refer- 
ring to  the  oatlia  require<l  of  Christians  by  the  pagans, 


which  generally  involved  a  recognition  of  paitiiadar 
pagan  divinities ;  and  that  they  condemned  these  pagan 
oaths,  rather  as  involving,  or  even  dicectly  containing, 
a  profession  of  the  popular  paganism,  than  as  unlawful 
in  themselves.     The  Christians  of  the  later  ages  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  d^i^ree 
the  occasions  of  oaths,  especially  of  what  were  called 
"  purgatorial"  oaths,  in  which  a  party  charged  with  a 
crime  j  uatified  himself  by  swearing  his  innocence.  These 
oaths  were  commonly  accompanied  by  some  impreca- 
tory form  or  ceremonial,  and  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  nfanifestations  of  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  the  perjurer.   The  common  instrument 
of  attestation  on  oath  was  the  Bible,  or  some  portion  of 
it;  but  oaths  were  sometimes  sworn  on  the  relics  of 
saints,  or  other  sacred  objects;  sometimes  simply  by 
raising  the  hand  to  heaven,  or  by  laying  it  upon  the 
breast  or  the  head.     In  canonical  processes  the  oath 
was  often  administered  to  the  party  kneeling.     The 
forms  varied  very  much,  the  most  general  being  that 
which  the  English  oath  still  retains  (^Sic  me  Deus  atfu- 
vet).    Divines  commonly  require,  in  order  to  the  law- 
fulness of  an  oath,  three  conditiona  (founded  upon  Jer« 
iv,  2),  viz.  truth,  justice,  and  jvdffment;  that  is  to  say, 
(1)  that  the  asseveration,  if  the  oath  be  assertive,  shall 
be  trut,  and  that  the  promise,  if  the  oath  be  promiasory, 
shall  be  made  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  faith ;  (2)  that 
the  thing  promised  shall  be  objectively  lawful  and  good; 
(3)  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  sworn  without  due  discre- 
tion and  deliberation,  nor  without  satisfactory  reasona 
founded  on  necessity,  or  at  least  on  grave  and  manifest 
utility.     Hence  the  person  who  is  a  witness  must  have 
sufiicient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath ;  and  on  this  ground  young  children 
are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.     Another  condition  or 
qualification  required  in  the  party  who  takes  an  oath  as 
a  witness  is,  that  he  has  a  competent  sense  of  religion; 
in  other  words,  he  must  not  only  have  some  religious 
knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.    He  must,  in  sdIk 
stance,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world ;  and  though  he  cannot 
be  questioned  minutely  as  to  his  particular  religious 
opinions,  yet,  if  it  appear  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
God  and  future  state,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  his 
evidence,  for  it  is  assumed  that  without  the  religious 
sanction  his  testimony  cannot  be  relied  upon.    So  long, 
however,  as  a  witness  appears  to  possess  competent  re- 
ligious belief,  the  mere  form  of  the  oath  Is  not  material. 
The  usual  practice  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain  is  for  the  witness,  after  hearing  the  oath  repeated 
by  the  officer  of  court,  to  kiss  the  four  gospels  by  way 
of  assent;  and  in  Scotland  the  witness  repeats  aiinilar 
words  after  the  judge,  standing  and  holding  up  his 
right  hand,  ^swearing  by  Almighty  God,  as  he  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  but  with- 
out kissing  any  book.  Jews,  if  they  so  desire,  are  sworn 
on  the  Pentateuch,  keeping  on  their  hats,  and  the  oath 
ends  with  the  woids,  "  So  help  you  Jehovah.**     A  Mo- 
hammedan is  sworn  on  the  Koran ;  a  Chinese  witne« 
has  been  sworn  by  kneeling  and  breaking  a  Chinm  sau- 
cer against  the  witness-box.     Thus  the  mere  form  of 
taking  the  oath  is  immaterial;  the  witness  is  aDowed 
to  take  the  oath  in  whatever  form  he  oonsiderB  most 
binding  upon  his  own  conscience — the  eaential  thing 
being,  however,  that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  bind- 
ing effect  derived  from  his  belief  in  a  God  or  a  future 
state.     The  policy  of  insisting  upon  the  religious  for- 
malities attending  the  taking  of  an  oath  has  been  much 
discussed  of  late  years,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
atheists,  who  avow  an  entire  absence  of  all  religious  be- 
lief, should  be  entirely  rejected  as  witnesses  (as  is  some- 
times the  case),  and  justice  be  thereby  frustrated.     S«« 
Paley,  Moral  PhUoiopky,  vol.  i,  ch.  xvi;  Grottos,  De 
Jure,  i,  11,  c  18,  §  21 :  Barrow,  Worhs^  voL  i,  ser.  lh\ 
Burnet,  Exposition  of  the  39  A  rlides  of  the  ChurcA  of 
England,  p.  475,  515  sq. ;  Herport,  Essajf  on  Trnilks  <if 
Importance  and  Dodrmeqf  Oaths  f  Doddridge^  Lec<airei^ 
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kcL  189;  TiOotaoD,  i2J  Sermai;  Wolael)',  ranoMMa- 
Mncw  <if  Aliattn,  p.  152;  BlackMoue,  Cemmailaria, 
ToL  iii;  Junkin,  Tht  OiOh  a  Dmn  Ontiumct  (N,  Y, 
ll*t5) ;  Tyler,  OiMi,  Ihrir  Or^in,  Nalare,  and  HiMom. 
On  Ihe  cuuiBry  ik  oatlu:  SvidereoD,  Dt  Juiament. 
Ohiig.  PntlecL  (ed.  16S8).  See  tlto  LiUratart  in  Mai- 
com,  Tiroi.  fmkx,  a.  v,  and  .Votei  and  Qucriei,  Jan.  to 
JoDC,  1860,  and  Dec  1859.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Oath  of  Abjniatloit  is  ■  nune  for  the  oath  wbich 
was  admintsUfeil  to  the  Mibjecu  of  ScdlIuiiI  after  the 
depaailim  of  king  JuMa.  The  obaDiioui  daiue  in  Ibis 
oaih  reada  aa  roUowa : 

"And  I  du  riilhfallT  promlM,  to  Chs  ntmoat  at  aj 
power,  lo  aapjiort,  mabiulD,  and  defend  lbs  auccsHlun 
ol  Ibe  crDVn  egniiut  him,  the  uid  Janiei,  and  all  other 
penoDS  whalaoevef.  aa  the  ume  !■  ind  ■lands  aettled  by 
le  RiKbu  and  Liber- 


Tied  ■. 


tM  Subject,  and  HtllLiig  tbe  8u«9 
>  her  preaeul  Mi^ty  an^  the  HeJn 
Dieatant.  ;■  and  as  the  ume,  bj  nna 
Act  ror  Ibe  further  llmluilon  of  th 
coring  the  High  is  and  Liberties  ol 


>f  her  Body, 
8ubis<lt,' 


KUled.' 
See  KuKJUROKH. 

Oath  of  AUegiaiioe.  Se«  Oaths  or  Alu- 
GuncK  a:(d  ScruiHACT. 

OKtb,  BoigemH,  an  old  oath  in  some  Scottish 
borghs.     It  waa— 

"Here  1  pntEal  before  God  and  yonr  lordshlpa  tbat  I 
proletii  and  allnw  nltb  my  heart  tbe  true  rellfiun  urea- 
enlljr  pruTeEfVd  within  this  realm,  and  inibiiMud  br  the 
lawi  tbereuf:  1  itaall  abide  thereHi,  and  defend  the  same 
to  my  lllle'a  end,  renonndng  the  Boman  rellgiou  calted 
paplany." 
-Eadie,  Eecta.  Cydop.  a.  v. 

Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience.  SeelKsririi- 
HOB;  Obxdikucbj  Rohanish. 

Oatb  of  a  Clulatlan.  See  the  lait  of  tbe 
Thiktt-sikb  ABTICI.Ea. 

Oatb  of  Coafomlty  and  Obedience  is  the 

title  of  the  vow  taken  by  ail  beneHred  priests,  profeaa- 
on,  and  biahupa  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  oaths 
taken  by  the  prints  and  profesaors  will  be  inaerted  in 
tbe  article  RouAHtSH.  We  make  room  here  only  fur 
ibe  bishop'a  oatb,  which  is  translated  from  the  PoWij!- 
«fe  Komauim,  publiahed  by  authority  of  the  popes, 
and  rrprinlcd  at  Rome  in  1869  by  the  CongragWion  of 
Riua  aud  the  Prnpaganda ; 

"I,  N,  elect  oftheChnrchofN,  from  this  hour  hence- 
R.rw.rd  win  be  faithfnl  and  obedient  to  the  blessed  Pe- 
ter Ibe  apoatle,  and  to  the  holj  Human  CLurrh.  and  to  our 
l..rd,  [be  lord  N  [«n.l,  pope  N  [IXJ,  and  to  his  tnccea- 
ioracanonlcally  cumlngln.  lvalniitadclM,iircimttnLeT 
*.  atyUU^tg  tAot  t**B  nay  tomtffln-  tntmbtr,  or  be  Eoibn 
tt'iM»ilda«7ieim,cir  aoH  hamltviolmay  lattupmlKm 
H  anjr  mav,  or  ton  infiirit4  aftrtd  U  lAim  tmdrr  any  pre- 
Cr4fv  wAofaiievar-  Ttu  nunarl  indgmt  ahich  tiiry  thnUin- 
truM  to  n>.  by  MemaeJau,  or  bo  tlair  mriimgtrt  or  liUerr, 
I  Ida  md,b>Ouir  Manx,  inmeim/lyTereat  to  aidant.    The 
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Roman  papae;  and  the  royalties  of  Bt  peter  I  will  help 
tbamtnretaluanddefend.wlthunt  prejudice  to  my  order 
affslusi  every  man.  TV  legate  nf  the  opuiiufip  me.  In  hU 
gaitigasa  rttunH«g,I  via  (rat  htnurabty  oiid  Mp  in  M, 
nfBuUUe.  The  rfghta.  houora,  prlvlleiiw,  and  anthnrity 
of  the  holy  Rumsu  Chnrch,  of  our  lonTlhe  pope,  and  of 


pomr.  A  Tid  i/ 1  eliaUtneui  each  tAtngt  to  brlaliiT,  in  imad 
or  nmiapsf  by  any  uAmuonw,  /  wiUhitidiT  thli  at  far  at 
to™r  ^  W°™  ^  **^  beableli^U  ntaJw  «  hunm 
(0  Ail  kmnclei^  The  mlea  of  the  holy  faiherT  lEe^ 
cree^  ordlnBnce^  or  dlnposl  lions,  rwermllGna,  provla. 
Ions,  and  mandstes  apottuHoal,  I  will  ob;«rve  with  all 
my  mlljhi,  and  CB^^e  lo  be  oheerved  by  others.  HerHia, 
eehMmatvm.  and  trbeit  agaimt  ow  mid  lard  or  Mt  a/on- 
eatd  auMMora  /  mil,  ae  far  at  I  cm,  JoUmc  aflrr  Iperw. 
quar)  and  figlu  at/amet.  Wlieu  called  to  a  synod  I  will 
come,  unless  I  shall  be  prevented  by  a  canonical  Impedi- 
ment. '  <eill  ni/trlf  ptrtonails  tiat  Oe  UTA-keldi  of  lU 
apmtlee  (I,  e,  Sdim)  ewry  Urs  yean  (this  period  SBplIca 
to  those  In  Italy  and  Ita  *lclnlly:  once  In  ton r  yean 
Is  tbe  role  for  those  in  France,  Spain,  Germany.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. :  once  In  Ave  years  for  those  Id 
remoter  parta  of  Bumpe,  In  North  Africa,  etc. :  ones  lu 
ten  veara  ftr  those  in  Aata,  America,  eic—lhna  the  J-oMI^ 
;««I<itoinoBiimdatennlne»):  md  /  loai  render  to  eiir  Jnnl 
and  hit  aforftaid  meeeteort  an  aeemtnt  of  mu  wAole  paeto- 
ral  offitr,  and  <tfall  thiaat  in  oni/aitperlainfRg  la  IV  ifala 
•If  tny  Chnrth,  to  Uu  dieeipUne  of  Ote  elcrm  and  pnrpie, 
^Uy  U>  the  taltatbm  ^  the  eouli  commrttef  to  tnir  Irael! 

anielelic  immrnilt.  But  If  I  shall  be 
■fill  impediment,  1  will  perform  all  Ibe 
1 ipeclally  anthnr- 


lied  for  this  purpose,  one  of  my  chapter,  or  some  other 
"ne  plnced  in  ecclealasilcHl  dignity,  or  else  hsTlng  a  par- 
sonage :  or.  If  these  are  lacking  to  me,  by  a  priest  ofib* 
dlncue ;  and  Ifihe  clergy  are  aTtngMher  hickbig,  t^  aone 
other  secnlar  or  regnlur  preebylor,  of  tried  honeary  and 
piety,  well  Inslraclea  In  alt  Ibe  aboie-named  siibjecls.  /n 
— -•  to  on  mvedinnit  oflhit  tort,  haaear,  Iwia  give  fn- 
ffoB  by  ugtiivuite  proofe,  to  ba  jf^"— ^"'-'  ■-■  •'- 


my  Cbnrcb,  wlthont  coiisnltliie  the  Roman  poi 
If  I  shall  make  any  aDrnalion,  I  detlre  by  that 


forth  In 


nnbjsct.    So  help  me  God, 


islltqilou  pnb- 
ind  these  boly 


ipslaofOrrf." 

lat  Baltimore  in  1846,  the  pope  of  Rome  "consented," 
according  to  archbishop  Keniicli, "  to  the  oniiasioii  of  tbe 
feudal  phrases,  and  sanctioned  k  sintplet  formuUry  to 
■  !  used  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  United  States."  Yet 
gentleman  whu  was  present  at  the  consecration  cere- 
loniea  of  bishop  Bailey  and  others  on  Oct.  80,  1B58, 
as  confident  that  tbe  longer  oath  given  in  the  PotUifi- 
ctile  Ronumum,  which  be  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 
ihops  elect,  and  Ibe  decrees  of  the 
plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1866  contain  no  modifi- 
,  cation  of  the  oath.  It  ia  believed 
that  nothing  regarded  as  esseii- 

tfld  now.  We  give  the  oath  as 
reported  taken  by  the  bishop* 
elect  at  that  date  aceording  to 
the  a™  yort  Timet,  Ocu  81, 
853: 
■'The  bishopa  elect  then  knelt 


>  elect  taking  the  Oitli. 


blessed  Peter  the  apostle,  and  to 
the  holy  Roman  Chnrch,  and  la 
the  blessed  falber,  pope  N,  and  to 
hlf  iuccessnrs  caDimlraily  chosen. 
I  win  a»l.t  them  to  retain  and 
defend  aijalurl  nny  man  whatever 
the  Roman  pnnililcale,  wiihoui 
prejndlce  to  my  rank.    Iwltltake 

mote  the  rights,  honors,  privi- 
legaa,  and  amhotliy  of  the  hnl* 
R<imau  Chnrch,  of  (he  pope,  end 
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With  mj  whole  strength  I  will  oheerve,  and  cense  to  be 
observed  by  others,  the  rules  of  the  holy  fotbers,  the  de- 
crees, ordinances,  or  dIspositionB,  and  mandates  of  the 
apostolic  see.  When  called  to  a  synod  I  will  come,  un- 
less prevented  by  a  canonical  impediment  I  will  per- 
form all  tbe  things  aforesaid  by  a  certain  roessenffer  spe- 
cially authorlied  for  this  purpose,  a  priest  t»r  tbe  diocese, 
or  by  some  secnlar  or  reirnlar  priest  of  tried  virtue  and 
piety,  well  instmcted  on  aU  the  above  subjects.  I  will  not 
sell,  nor  give  awav,  nor  mortgage,  enfboff  anew,  nor  in 
any  way  alienate  the  possessions  belonging  to  mv  table, 
without  the  leave  of  tbe  Boman  pontilt  And  snonid  I 
proceed  to  any  alienation  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  eon- 
tract,  by  the  very  fact,  the  penalties  ippecifled  In  the  C4»n- 
stittttiou  published  on  this  saldoct.*  The  consecratttr  held 
the  Qospels  open  on  his  lap.  and  received  the  oath  from 
the  bi»hi»pe  elect,  who,  kneeling,  also  placed  both  hands 
npon  the  oook,  and  said,  *  So  may  Ood  help  me,  and  these 
holy  Qonpels  of  God.' 

'*The  bishop  elect  and  the  assistant  bishops  now  took 
their  seats,  and  while  the  consecralor  read  aloud  the  ex- 
amen  [examinHtlonl  the  assistant  bishops  accompanied 
his  words  in  a  low  voice.  The  concluding  qne«ti(»us  were 
answered  by  tbe  bishops  elect.  *  Ita  ex  Jato  eonU^  voUf  in 
itmnibut  corutmtirs  et  obedire'  [Thns  from  my  whole  heart 
I  desire  in  all  things  to  consent  and  to  obey]. 

**  Among  the  questions  in  the  examination  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  CSffiMee.— *  Wilt  thou  teach,  both  by  word  and  exam- 
ple, the  people  for  whom  thou  art  to  be  ordained  those 
things  wnich  thou  nnderstandest  from  the  holy  Script- 
nresl' 

"iOeet— 'IwilL* 

"Qu.— *Wilt  thon  with  veneration  receive,  teach,  and 
keep  the  traditions  of  the  orthodox  fathers  and  the  decre- 
tal constitutions  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  see  V 

"Afui. *I  will.* 

"  ^1*  Wilt  thon  exhibit  in  all  things  fidelity,  subjec- 
tion, and  obedience,  according  to  canonical  authority,  to 
the  blessed  Peter  the  apostle,  to  whom  was  given  by  Ood 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing:  and  to  his  vicar,  our 
lord  pope  Plus  IX,  and  to  hie  successors  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs?^ 

"ilna.— •IwUl.'" 

The  examination  having  dosed,  the  bishops  elect  were 
led  to  the  oonsecrator,  before  whom  they  knelt,  and  rev- 
erently kissed  his  hand.  Monsignor  Bedini,  laying  off 
his  mitre,  turned  to  the  altar  and  commenceid  the  mass, 
the  bishops  elect  being  at  his  left  band,  and  the  assist- 
ant bishops  at  their  seats.  See  Bamum,  Romamtm,  p. 
271,  272. 

■ 

Oath  of  Purgation.  In  an  ecclesiastical  process, 
when  full  proof  is  not  to  be  had  against  a  person  ac- 
cused and  strongly  suspected,  he  is  allowed  at  length  to 
clear  himself  by  an  oath : 

"  I,  A  B,  now  under  process  befi»re  the  Session  of  the 

Congregation  of  C  for  the  sin  of ^  alleged  to  have 

been  committed  by  me:  For  ending  said  process,  and 
giving  stttlsfsctlou  to  all,  do  declare,  before  God  ana  this 

aessioD,  that  I  am  innocent  and  free  of  the  said  sin  of 

charged  against  me.  And  I  hereby  call  the  great  Ood, 
the  Judge  and  avenger  of  all  falsehood,  to  be  wTtneeo,  and 
Judge  against  me  in  this  matter  if  I  be  guilty.  And  this 
I  do  by  taking  his  blessed  name  in  my  month,  and  swear- 
ing by  him  who  is  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  that  in 
sincerity,  according  to  the  truth  of  tbe  matter  and  my 
own  innocence,  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  or 
Judgment,  when  I  stand  before  him  to  answer  for  all  that 
I  have  done  in  the  flesh,  and  as  I  would  partake  of  his 
glory  in  heaven  after  this  life  is  at  an  eud.''^ 

— Eadie,  Eodes,  Cyclop. 

Oath  against  Bimony.  Canon  xl,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  provides  the  following  oath : 

"  I  do  swear  that  I  have  made  no  simonlacal  payment, 
contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myvelf  or 
by  any  other,  to  my  knowledge  or  with  my  consent,  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the 
procuring  or  obuining  of  this  ecclesiastical  place,  prefer- 
ment, oflloe,  or  living,  nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  per- 
form or  satisfy  any  such  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or 
promise  made  by  any  other  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.    So  help  me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.** 

— Eadie,  Eccies,  Cydop.  a.  v.     See  Simoxy. 

Oath  of  Supremacy.  See  Oaths  of  Allk- 
oiAXCK  A2ID  Supremacy. 

Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy.  The 

appointment  of  these  oaths  was  a  measure  of  defence 
•gainst  the  pretensions  and  practices  of  Romanism. 
1.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  (1606),  or  of  submission  to 


the  king  as  temporal  sovereign,  independently  of  any 
earthly  power,  took  its  rise  ffDm  the  discovery  of  thie 
Gunpowder  Plot.    The  Oath  of  All^^ianoe  is  as  follows : 

"I,  A  B,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  l>e 
fsithfhl,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  majesty  queen 
Victoria.    So  help  me  God.*' 

2.  The  Octth  of  Supremacy  (1559)  waa  connected  with 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  which  was  entitled  **  An  Act 
for  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  Jurisdiction 
over  the  state  ecclesiastical,  and  abolishing  all  foreign 
power  repugnant  to  the  same."  It  was  the  same  in  ef- 
fect with  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YITI,  but 
fell  sliort  of  that  in  point  of  severity.  The  oath  was 
enjoined  to  be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastics,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  promotions,  and  of  being  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  office.  The  taking  of  this  oath  was 
enforced  by  a  stringent  act  of  Parliament  in  1563.  The 
Oath  of  Supremacy  ii 


**  I,  A  B,  do  swear  that  I  do  fVom  my  heart  abhor,  de- 
test, and  abjure,  as  Impions  and  heretical,  that  damnable 
doctrine  and  position  that  princes  excommunicated  or 
deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  anthoritv  t)f  the  aee  of  Rome, 
may  be  depoi>ea  or  murdered  by  their  snlj^ts  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  oni^t 
to  have  any  Jurisdiction,  power,  pre-eminence,  or  author- 
ity, ecclesiastical  or  spiritnal,  wltnin  this  realm.  So  help 
me  God**  (I  WilL  and  Mary,  cap.  8). 

Dispensations  for  violating  oaths  form  one  of  the 
most  frightful  features  of  poj^ery.  Many  theologians 
and  canonists  in  that  Church  have  inculcated  this  doc> 
trine.  Quotations  might  be  given  to  this  effect  froin 
Bailly,  Dens,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Bernard,  and  the  Jea- 
nits.  One  specimen  may  be  taken  from  Dens,  whose 
work  is  a  standard  of  popery  in  Ireland.  He  aajrs  a 
confessor  "should  assert  his  ignorance  of  the  truths 
which  he  knows  only  by  sacramental  confeasioii,  and 
confirm  his  assertion,  if  necessary,  by  oath.  Such  facts 
he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  life  or  safety  of  a  noan,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  state,  depended  on  the  disclosure.** 
The  reason  assigned  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  doctrine 
itself:  **The  confessor  is  questioned  and  answers  as  a 
man.  This  truth,  however,  he  knows  not  as  roan,  bat 
as  God."  See  WLUett,  Synop.  Pap.  (Index  in  voL  vii)  i 
Farrar,  EccUs.  DuA,  s.  v. 

Obadi'ah  (Heb.  Obadyah',  tm'XS,  tervofd  ofJ^ 
hovah  [1  Chron.  iii,  21 ;  vii,  8 ;  viii,  88 ;  ix,  16,  44 ;  Ezim 
viii,  9;  elsewhere  the  lengthened  form,  Obu^'Aa, 
iin^'^^]  i  ^P^  variously,  'Afidiag,  'Afiitdcf  'A/33ciac, 
A/cUa,  'AfiadiOf  'OjiSia,  'Ofiitd;  v.  r.  'AfiSuac,  '0/3- 
Stdg),  a  frequent  name  among  the  Hebrews,  oorre^ood- 
ing  to  the  Arabic  AbdaUak. 

1.  The  second  in  order  of  the  eleven  lion4aoed  Gad- 
ites,  captains  of  the  host,  who  joined  David's  standard 
at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii,  9).     aa  1054. 

2.  The  father  of  Ishmaiah,  which  latter  was  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebidon  in  David*s  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
19).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

3.  According  to  the  received  text,  the  third  nanoed 
of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahlah,  a  descendant  of  IsMcbar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).  Four 
only,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  the  discrepancy  is 
rectified  in  four  of  Kennicott*s  MSS.,  which  omit  the 
words  **  and  the  sons  of  Izrahiah,'*  thns  making  Izrahiah 
the  brother,  and  not  father,  of  Obadiah,  and  both  sons 
of  UzzL  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  follow  the 
received  text,  but  read  "  four"  instead  of*'  five**  (Smith). 
The  latter  is  the  less  probable  reading,  as  the  other  can 
be  readily  explained  as  an  error  of  repetition.  The  five 
"  sons"  are  doubtlesa  here  deaeemioMttj  of  the  time  of 
David.     B.C.  cir.  1014. 

4.  The  second  named  of  five  nobles  {^*prmoet^  whom 
king  Jehoshaphat  sent  as  itinerant  teachers  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7).     B.a  909. 

5.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Ahab^  who 
is  described  as  "over  the  house,"  that  is,  apparently, 
lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor  uf  the  palace  (I 
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xriii,  3).  B.C  dr.  904^  Hift  iDflnence  with  the  king 
most  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  poai- 
turn,  though  a  devout  wonhipper  of  Jehovah,  during 
the  fiene  persecution  of  the  prophets  by  JesebeL  At 
the  peril  of  his  life  he  concealed  a  hundred  of  them  in 
cBveS)  and  fed  them  there  with  bread  and  water.  But 
he  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  (xviii, 
i,  13).  The  occasion  npon  which  Obadiah  appears  in 
the  hiBUny  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his  office. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  terrible  famine  with  which  Sa- 
maria was  visited,  when  the  fountains  and  streams  were 
dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  long^^sontinued  drought, 
ind  hones  and  mules  were  perishing  for  lack  of  water, 
Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  land  between  them,  and 
set  forth,  each  unattended,  to  search  for  whatever  rem- 
nants of  herbage  might  still  be  left  around  the  springs 
and  in  the  fissures  of  the  river-beds.  Their  mission  was 
of  such  importance  that  it  could  only  be  intrusted  to 
the  two  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom.  Obadiah 
wti  startled  on  his  solitary  Journey  by  the  abrupt  ap- 
parition of  Elijah,  who  had  disappeared  since  the  com- 
UKOcement  of  the  famine,  and  now  commanded  him  to 
announce  to  Ahab^  *< Behold  Elijah!"  He  hesiuted, 
apparently  afraid  that  his  long-concealed  attachment  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  should  thus  be  disclosed  and  his 
life  fidl  a  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious 
that  the  prophet  should  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  ap- 
pealed to  what  he  had  done  in  the  persecution  by  Jez- 
ebel. But  Elijah  only  asserted  the  mors  strongly  his 
intention  of  encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah  had  no 
choice  bat  to  obey  (xviii,  7-16).  The  interview  and 
its  oonsequeooes  belong  to  the  history  of  £lijah  (q.  v.). 
Aeoording  to  the  Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  Ephrem 
Situs  (Assemani,  BibL  Or.  Clem,  p.  70),  Obadiah  the 
chief  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same  with  Obadiah  the 
prophet.  He  was  of  Shechem  in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
and  a  disdple  of  Elijah,  and  was  the  third  captain  of 
fifty  who  was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i,  lA).  After 
this  he  left  the  king's  service,  prophesied,  died,  and  was 
buried.  The  "  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets'*  who  came  to  Elisha  (iv,  1)  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  in  Bashi,  his  widow. — Smith. 

6.  The  fifth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel  (1  Chron. 
viii,  38;  ix,  44),  and  a  descendant  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  in  the  tenth  generation.     RC.  cir.  720. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite,  who  with  Jabath  was  overseer 
of  the  workmen  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under 
JocUb  (2  Chfon.  zxxiv,  12>    B.C.  628. 

8.  The  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrsnif^ement  of  the  Hebrew  and  English  texts,  and  the 
fifth  in  that  of  the  Septuagint.  As  we  know  nothing 
certain  of  him  except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  very 
shoR  prophecy  which  bears  his  name,  we  shall  find  it 
DMMt  convenient  to  consider  him  personally  in  connec- 
tioD  with  his  book.  In  doing  this  we  make  much  use 
of  the  article  in  Smith's  jDutf.o/'llAtf  Bible,  with  additions 
from  other  sources. 

1.  Bale, — ^The  attempts  to  identify  him  with  one  or 
other  of  the  persons  of  the  same  name  menticmed  in 
Scripture  are  mere  unfounded  conjectures.  Entirely 
hasdess  also  is  the  suggestion  of  August!  {EinteiL  § 
225)  that  n*f*va9,  in  the  title  of  this  prophecy,  is  an 
appelIative=Ba  serron^  ofJehovah,  or  ^  some  pious  per- 
■on;"  for  the  word  is  never  so  used,  and  all  the  ancient 
venaons  give  it  as  a  proper  name;  nor  is  there  any 
grooud  for  the  assertion  of  Abarbanel  that  he  was  an 
IduBflMn,  whoy  on  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
took  the  name  of  servant  or  worshipper  of  Jehovah 
{Prvf,  M  Ezeck,  pw  153,  coL  4 ;  see  also  Jarchi  on  ver. 
1  of  the  Prophecy).  The  Targum  on  2  Kings  iv,  1,  and 
Josepbos  {A  lit.  ix,  2) ,  followed  by  Christians,  e.  g.  Jerome, 
M  wen  as  Jew%  e.  g.  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  etc,  identify 
tlus  Obadiah  with  the  husband  of  that  woman  '^  of  the 
wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets"  who  sought  the  pro- 
taetioa  of  Elisha  for  her  two  sons  from  their  father's 
oiBditor  (2  Kings  iv,  1);  for  of  Obadiah,  the  governor 


of  Ahab's  house,  it  is  said  that  he  '*  feared  the  Lord 
greatly,"  and  of  the  husband  of  this  widow  that  he  ^  did 
fear  the  Lord ;"  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  hu  singular 
faith  and  clemency. 

The  question  of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  11th  and  20th  verses  of  his  prophecy. 
He  there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  referring  to  the  well-known 
captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  must  have  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  prophesied  subse- 
quently to  the  year  B.C.  688.  If,  further,  his  prophecy 
against  Edom  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  B.O. 
688,  we  have  its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered 
at  some  time  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
these  two  dates. 

Jliger  (so  also  Jahn  and  others)  argues  st  length  for 
an  earlier  date.  He  admits  that  ver.  11  refers  to  a 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  maintains  that  it  may  apply 
to  its  capture  by  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  2) ;  by  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
16) ;  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (xxv,  22) :  or 
by  the  Cbaldseans  in  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  of 
Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2  and  10).  The  IdumieanA 
might,  he  argues,  have  joined  the  enemies  of  Judsh  on 
any  of  these  occasions,  as  their  inveterate  hostility  from 
an  early  date  is  proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
e.  g.  Joel  iii,  19;  Amos  i,  11.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Epbraimites  in  the  reign  of  Ama- 
ziah (2  Chron.  xxv,  22).  The  utmost  force  of  these 
statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  Hengstenberg 
iGe9ch,  BUeams,  p.  268),  H&vemick  (EhileU,  ii,  821), 
and  Caspari  (^Ber  Proph,  Oha^h),  while  admitting 
that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  time  of  the  capti-\'ity, 
would  assign  an  earlier  date  to  its  composition,  placing 
that  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  regarding  the  reference 
to  the  Chaldsean  invasion  as  prophetic 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date 
of  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the 
minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been  inserted 
between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  abont  B.C  686? 
Schnurrer  seems  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily 
when  he  says  that  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  last  five  verses  of  Amos,  and  was  there- 
fore placed  next  after  the  book  of  Amos.  The  conclu- 
sion in  favor  of  the  later  date  assigned  to  him  is  that  of 
most  critics,  including  PfeifiTer,  Schnurrer,  KosenmQller, 
De  Wette,  Hendewerk,  and  Maurer,  and  the  English 
commentators  generally. 

2.  Origmality, — The  exceeding  brevity  of  this  proph- 
ecy give?  no  good  reason  to  regard  it  (with  Eichhom 
and  others)  as  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  writing.  It 
is  a  compact  and  complete  compodtion,  and  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  detached  from  another  work. 

From  a  comparison  of  Obad.  ver.  1-4  with  Jer.  xlix, 
14-16 ;  Obad.  ver.  6  with  Jer.  xlix,  9, 10 ;  and  Obad. 
ver.  8  with  Jer.  xlix,  7,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  two  works.  It  is  not  easy, 
observes  Calmet,  to  decide  whether  one  of  the  two  was 
copied  from  the  other,  or  whether  both  were  borrowed 
from  a  common  source  (see  Home's  Introd,  ii,  966, 10th 
ed.) ;  but  from  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of  the 
writings  of  other  prophets  also,  it  has  generally  been 
concluded  that  Obadiah  was  the  original  writer  (see 
Eichhom,  Einleit.  §  612 ;  RosenmQller,  SehoHa,  and 
Jftger,  Ua.  die  Zeit  Obadjah's).  That  Obadiah  borrow- 
ed from  Jeremiah  has  been  maintained  by  Credner,  De 
Wette,  and  others.  De  Wette  supposes  {ItUrod,  §  286) 
that  Obadiah  made  use  of  Jeremiah  from  recoUecticm ; 
Bertholdt  (^Einl,  iv,  1627)  that  no  prophet  of  the  name 
ever  lived.  Those  who  give  an  early  date  to  Obadiah 
thereby  settle  the  question  of  borrowing.  Those  who 
place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as  he  would  in 
that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.     Luther 
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holds  that  Obftdiah  followed  Jeremiah.  Schnuner 
makes  it  more  probable  that  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  an 
altered  form  of  Obadiah^s.  £ichhom,  Schultz,  Rosen- 
mUller,  and  Maurer  agree  with  him.  Whatever  be  the 
relation  of  Jeremiah  ta  Obadiah,  Obadiah  is  indepen- 
dent of  Jeremiah.  The  verses  common  to  the  two  form 
in  Obadiah  one  compact,  consecutive,  progressive  piece, 
in  Jeremiah  they  are  scattered  and  disjointed.  This 
feeling  was  so  powerftd  with  Ewald  that  he  could  not 
regard  Obadiah  as  the  follower  of  Jeremiah,  but  con- 
cluded that  Obad.  1-10  and  ver.  17,  18  belonged  to  an 
earlier  prophet,  and  had  been  appropriated  bodily  by 
Obadiah,  L  e.  the  writer  of  the  present  book,  and  freely 
used  by  Jeremiah  (^Propheten,  i,  899).  StUhelin,  too, 
under  the  same  feeling,  though  he  regards  Jeremiah's 
original  prophecy  as  having  preceded  Obadiah*s,  yet 
fancies  that  Jeremiah  in  his  latest  revision  of  hb 
prophecies  used  Obadiah,  and  embodied  much  of  him 
in  his  own  work !  (EinL  p.  812).  Bleek,  who  also  con- 
siders Jeremiah  prior  to  Obadiah,  yet  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion because  he  fancies  the  day  of  Jacob's  calamity 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Chaldsan  conquest;  still  he 
does  not  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of  a  comparison 
of  the  two  prophets  {EinL  p.  537). 

There  are  likewise  remarkable  coincidences  between 
Obadiah  and  others  of  the  minor  prophets,  especially 
JoeL  Both  call  the  treatment  of  Judah  by  £dom  vto- 
lence  (Joel  iv,  19 ;  Obad.  10,  comp.  Amos  i,  1 1) ;  both  com- 
plain of  the  carrying  off  a  great  spoil  from  Jerusalem 
(Joel  iv,  5;  Obad.  11) ;  both  say  it  was  done  by  slran^ 
gers  (Joel  iv,  17;  Obad.  11):  both  use  the  formula,  ocuf 
lots  on  Jenualem  (Joel  iv,  8;  Obad.  11 ;  again  in  Nah. 
iii,  10) ;  both  speak  of  the  daif  of  the  Lord  (Joel  iv,  14 ; 
i,  15;  Obad.  15);  both  make  prominent  the  idea  of  re- 
quitcd  in  that  day  (Joel  iv,  4, 7 ;  Obad.  15) ;  both  speak 
of  the  remnant  or  refitge  that  shall  be  in  that  day  (Joel 
iii,  5;  Obad.  17),  both  saying  it  shall  be  on  Mount 
Zion  (Joel  iii,  5 ;  Obad.  17),  and  both  that  it  shall  be 
holy  (Joel  iv,  17 ;  Obad.  17) ;  both  employ  the  simile  of 
fire  for  a  destroyer  (Joel  ii,  8,  5;  Obad.  18);  and  both 
clinch  their  predictions  against  Jerusalem's  foes  and  in- 
vaders with  the  formula.  For  the  Lordhafh  said  U  (Joel 
iv,  8 ;  Obad.  18).  The  correspondences  with  Amos  are 
fewer,  consisting  mainly  in  the  similarity  of  their  allu- 
sions to  £dom,  the  absorption  of  which  by  Israel  is  pre- 
dicted by  both  (Amos  ix,  12;  Obad.  21),  an  advance 
over  Joel,  who  merely  predicts  Edom's  destruction. 

8.  Contents^  and  their  Verification. — The  book  of  Oba- 
diah is  a  sustained  denunciation  of  the  Edomites,  melt- 
ing, as  is  the  wont  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (comp.  Joel 
iii ;  Amos  ix),  into  a  vision  of  the  future  glories  of  Zion, 
when  the  arm  of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  de- 
liverance and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies. 
Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  the  Jews  with  that  which  the  Samaritans 
afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neighbors,  and  they 
were  relatives.  The  result  was  that  intensified  hatred 
which  such  conditions  are  likely  to  produce,  if  they  do 
not  produce  cordiality  and  good-wilL  The  Edomites 
are  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are 
not — of  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the  day 
of  calamity  are  found  *^  standing  on  the  other  side." 
The  prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  then  denounces  their  '*  violence  against 
their  brother  Jacob"  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jem- 
Bslem.  There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in  the  form  into 
which  he  throws  his  denunciation,  that  contrasts  with 
the  parallel  denunciations  of  Ezekiel  (xxv  and  xxxv), 
Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv,  21),  and  the  author  of  the  ld7th 
Psalm,  which  seem  to  have  been  uttered  on  the  same 
occasion  and  for  the  same  cause.  The  Psalmist's  ^  Re- 
member the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem,  how  they  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
even  to  the  ground!"  coupled  with  the  immediately 
succeeding  imprecation  on  Babylon,  is  a  sterner  utter- 
ance, by  the  side  of  which  the  **  Thou  shouldest  not" 
of  Obadiah  appears  rather  as  the  sad  remonstzanoe  of 


disappointment.  He  complains  that  they  looked  on 
and  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem ;  that  they 
triumphed  over  her  and  plundered  her ;  and  that  they 
cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably  making  their 
way  through  Idumea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part  of 
Obadiah's  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to  the 
prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  Idumaeans 
and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient  possessions, 
and  extending  her  borders  northward  and  southward 
and  eastward  and  westward.  He  sees  the  house  of 
Jacob  and  the  house  of  Joseph  (here  probably  denoting 
the  ten  tribes  and  the  two)  consuming  the  house  of 
Esau  as  fire  devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sepharad, 
are  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  southern  tract  of  Judna  (ver.  20). 
Those  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  over- 
run and  settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19).  The  former  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  country  are  also  to  establish 
themselves  in  PhiUstia  (ibid.).  To  the  north  the  tribe 
of  Judah  b  to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  fields  of  Ephra- 
im  and  Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes 
possession  of  Gilead  (ibid.).  The  captives  of  the  ten 
tribes  are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  enlaiged  Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta,  near  Sidon 
(ver.  20).  What  or  where  Sepharad  b  no  one  knows. 
The  Sept.,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  reads 
'E^pada.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him  the  Jews 
held  it  to  be  the  Bosporus.  Jerome  himself  thinks  it 
b  derived  from  an  Ass}*rian  word  meaning  '*  bound**  or 
"limit,"  and  understands  it  as  signifying  ** scattered 
abroad."  So  Maurer,  who  compares  oi  iv  rj  dtaampf 
of  James  i,  1.  Hardt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  b  in  favor  of  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  modem  Jews  pronounce  for 
Spain.  Schultz  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  b 
some  town  or  dbtrict  in  Babylonia,  otherwise  unknown. 

The  question  b  asked.  Have  the  prophet's  denunda- 
tions  of  the  Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has  hb  visioa 
of  Zion's  glories  been  realized  ?  Typically,  partially, 
and  imperfectly  they  have  been  fulfilled,  but,  as  Rosen- 
mUller  justly  says,  they  await  a  fuUer  accompliabment. 
The  first  fulfilment  of  the  denunciation  on  Edom  in  all 
probability  took  place  a  few  years  after  its  uttenmoe. 
For  we  read  in  Josephus  (i4iif.  x,  9, 7)  that  five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  aHer  their  redaction 
made  an  expedition  into  Egypt  Thb  he  coukl  hardly 
have  done  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  Idunuea. 
A  more  full,  but  still  only  partial  and  typical  fulfil- 
ment took  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
utterly  reduced  the  Idumsans,  and  only  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  their  country  on  the  condition  of  their  be- 
ing circumcised  and  accepting  the  Jewish  rites^  after 
which  their  nationality  was  lost  forever  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiii,  9, 1).  Similarly  the  return  from  the  Babykxiian 
captivity  would  typically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extcnsioii 
of  her  borders.  But  "  magnificentior  sane  est  hssc  pro- 
missio  qukm  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aut  Macabaica  tempora 
referri  possit,"  says  RosenmUller  on  ver.  21 ;  and  "  ne- 
cessitas  cogit  ut  omnia  ad  prcedicationem  evangelii  re- 
feramus,"  says  Luther.  The  full  completion  of  the 
prophetical  descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem — 
the  future  golden  age  towards  which  the  seers  stretched 
their  hands  with  fond  yearnings — b  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewbh  Zion — in  the  antitype 
rather  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fate  of  Jerusaleim 
and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  interwoven  and  in- 
terpenetrate each  other  in  the  prophecy  uttered  by  our 
Lord  on  the  mount,  and  his  words  are  in  part  fiUfilled 
by  the  one  event,  but  only  fully  accomplished  in  the 
other,  so  in  figure  and  in  type  the  predictions  of  Oba- 
dUh  may  have  been  accomplished  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Zerubba'bel,  and  Hyrcanus,  but  their  complete  fulfilment 
b  reserved  for  the  fortunes  of  the  ChristiBn  Ghordi  ud 
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ber  Advenariefl.  Whether  that  fulfilment  has  already 
occurred  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world, 
or  whether  it  is  yet  to  come  (Kev.  xx,  4),  or  whether, 
being  conditional,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  save  in  a  lim- 
ited and  curtailed  degree,  is  not  to  be  determined  here. 
The  book  <^  Obadiah  is  a  favorite  study  of  the  rood- 
em  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read  the 
future  fate  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the  Christians. 
Those  unrened  in  their  literature  may  wonder  where 
the  Christians  are  found  in  the  book  of  Obadiah.  But 
it  is  a  fixed  prindple  of  rabbinical  interpretation  that 
by  Edomites  is  prophetically  meant  Christians,  and  that 
by  Edom  ia  meant  Rome.  Thus  Kimchi  (on  Obadiah) 
lays  it  down  that  **all  that  the  prophets  have  said 
about  the  destruction  of  Edom  in  the  last  times  has 
reference  to  Rome."  So  rabbi  Bechai,  on  Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ; 
and  Abarbanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Obadiah 
rsEting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other  ex- 
amples are  given  by  Buxtorf  (Ler.  TVj/m.  in  voc.  d'I'IK, 
and  Synagoga  Jvdaiea).  The  reasons  of  this  rabbin- 
icsl  dictum  are  as  various  and  as  ridiculous  as  might  be 
imagined.  Nachmanidea,  Bechai,  and  Abarbanel  say 
that  Janus,  the  first  king  of  Latium,  was  grandson  of 
Esau.  Kimchi  (on  Joel  iii,19)  says  that  Julius  Cesar 
wss  an  Idumcan.  Scaliger  (ad  Chron,  Euseb,  n.  2152) 
reports,*" The  Jews,  both  those  who  are  comparatively 
ancient  and  those  who  are  modem,  believe  that  Titus 
was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophets  denounce 
Edom  they  frequently  refer  it  to  Titus."  Aben-Ezra 
says  that  there  were  no  Christians  except  such  as  were 
Idumcana  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  that  Con- 
stantine  having  embraced  their  religion,  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire  became  entitled  Idumean.  Jerome  says 
that  some  of  the  Jews  read  niS4"i,  Rome,  for  ra^?,  Du- 
mah,  in  laa.  xxi,  11.  Finally,  some  of  the  rabbins,  and 
with  thera  Abarbanel,  maintain  that  it  was  the  soul  of 
Esau  which  lived  again  in  Christ.  The  color  given  to 
the  prophecies  of  Obadiah,  when  looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  ia  most  curious.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  from  Abarbanel  on  ver.  1:  **The  true  expla- 
nation, as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  Idu- 
oneans^  by  whicb^  as  1  have  shown,  all  the  Christians 
are  to  be  understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  from 
Borne),  will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  seat  of  holiness,  and  where  the  tomb  of  their  God 
Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  several  times  gone  up  al- 
ready.** Again,  on  ver.  2 :  T  have  seversl  times  shown 
that  from  Edom  proceeded  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
Italy,  and  who  built  up  Rome  to  be  great  among  the 
nations  and  chief  among  the  provinces ;  and  in  this  way 
Italy  and  Greece  and  all  the  western  provinces  became 
filled  with  Idnmseans.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets 
call  the  whole  of  that  nation  by  the  name  of  Edom." 
On  ver.  8 :  ^  There  shall  not  be  found  counsel  or  wisdom 
among  the  EdomitiBh  Christians  when  they  go  up  to 
that  war."  On  ver.  19 :  "  Those  who  have  gone  as  ex- 
iles into  the  Edomites*,  that  is,  into  the  Christians*  land, 
and  have  there  suffered  affliction,  will  deserve  to  have 
the  beat  part  of  their  country  and  their  metropolis  as 
Mount  Seir."  On  ver.  20:  "Sarepta"  is  "France;" 
*-Sepharad"  is  "Spain."  The  "Mount  of  Esau,"  in 
ver.  21,  is  "  the  dty  of  Rome,"  which  is  to  be  judged ; 
and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  "  the  [Jewish]  Mes^ah  and 
his  chiefUins,"  who  are  to  be  "  Judges." 

4.  5fy2f,  «lr.— The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but 
Jahn  and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  inferior  to 
the  more  ancient  prophets  in  his  too  great  addiction  to 
the  interrogatory  form  of  expression  (see  ver.  8).  His 
sentiments  are  noble,  and  his  figures  bold  and  striking 
(De  Wette's  fntrod,  EngL  transl.).  De  Wette*s  trans- 
lator obaerves  that  his  hatred  towards  other  nations  is 
not  so  deep  and  deadly  as  that  of  some  of  his  younger 
eootemporaiies. 

5.  Commeniarieg^ — ^The  special  exegetical  helps  on 
tbb  prophecy  are  the  following :  Ephraem  Syrus,  £x- 
^tmatio  Qn  Syriac,  in  hia  Opp,  v,  269) ;  Jerome,  Com" 


mentarhu  (in  Opp.  ii,  146);  Hugo  k  St.  Victore,  An^ 
notationea  (in  (^,  i) ;  Luther,  Enarraiio  (in  Opp.  iii, 
bSS);  Regius,  Commentariolua  (Cellar,  1537,  4to;  also 
in  Opp,  iii,  100);  Draoonites,  Commentariolu$  (Argent. 
l&38,8vo;  Rost.  1548,  8vo;  1598,  4to);  Del  Castillio, 
Commenfariua  (Rom.  1556,  4tu);  Pontac,  Commentarii 
[Rabbinic,  includ.  other  books]  (Par.  1566;  Heb.  only, 
Jena,  1678,  8vo);  Gr^^neus,  Cmnmentarius  (Basil.  1584, 
8vo) ;  De  Leon,  Commentarius  [includ.  Gal.]  (Sal- 
mant.  1589,  4to);  Drusius,  Lectionea  [includ.  other 
books]  (Lugd.  1595, 8vo);  Leucht,  ErUai-ung  (Darmsr. 
1606,  4to);  Reynolds,  Application  (Lond.  1613,  4to); 
Renter,  Commenfarius  (Fr.  ad  Od.  1617,  4to);  Ges- 
ner,  Commentarius  (Hamb.  1618,  8vo);  Zierlin,  Et' 
kldrung  (Kotenb.  1620,  4to);  Mercier,  Commentarii 
[from  the  Rabbins,  includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1621, 
4to) ;  Tamovius,  Camtfientanua  (Rost.  1624,  4to) ;  Mar- 
bury,  Commentarii  (Lond.  1639,  4to);  EUis,  Commen- 
tariut  (ibid.  1641,  8vo);  Konig,  Dissert afiones  (Alt. 
1647,  4to) ;  Leusden,  Commentarii  [from  the  Rabbins, 
includ.  Joel]  (Ultraj.  1657,  8vo) ;  Stephens,  RashCs 
Comment,  [in  Heb.,  includ.  other  books]  (Par.  1658, 
4to)  ;  Pilkingtim,  ErposHion  [includ.  Hag.]  (Lond. 
1662,  8vo;  also  in  Worts,  p.  201);  Pfeiffer,  Commen- 
iarius  (Vitemb.  1666,  1670,  4to);  Croze,  Commfntarivs 
[Rabbinical]  (Brem.  1678, 4to);  Wasmutb, /?<i«At  Com- 
ment, [in  Heb.]  (Jen.  1678,  8vo);  Acoluthus,  Adnota^ 
Hones  [on  the  Armen.]  (Lips.  1680,  4to) ;  Leigh,  Com-' 
mentarius  (Hafn.  1697,  4to);  Heupel,  Adnotationes 
(Argent.  1699,  4to) ;  Outhof,  Verklaaring  (Gron.  1700, 
8vo;  Dort,  1780,  4to) ;  Zierold,  ErHarmg  (Frankf.  and 
Leips.  1719,  4to);  Abresch,  Specim,  philoL  [on  vers.  1- 
8j  (Fr.  ad  M.  1757,  4to) ;  Schror,  Erlduterung  (Bresl. 
and  Leips.  1766,  8vo);  Happach,  Awnerk.  (Coburg, 
1779,  8vo);  Kohlers,  Anmerk.  [on  certain  parts]  (in 
£ichhom*s  Reperf,  xv,  250);  Schnurrer,  Dissertatio 
(Tubing.  1787,  4to ;  also  in  his  Dissertait.  p.  888) ; 
Holzapf^l,  Erldutervng  (Riuteln,  1796,  8vo)  ;  Plum, 
Observationes  [includ.  Hab.]  (Getting.  1796,  8vo) ; 
Grimm,  Editio  [on  the  Syriac,  includ.  Jonah]  (Duisb. 
1799,  8vo) ;  Yenema,  Lectt.  (in  Opusc.  Ultraj.  1810) ; 
Krabmer,  Observationes  [on  parts]  (Marb.  1884,  8vo) ; 
Hendeweik,  Enucleatio  (Regiom.  1836,  8vo) ;  Jfiger, 
Zeitalter  Oh.  (Tubing.  1837,  8vo)  ;  Caspari,  A  uslegung 
(I>eips.  1842, 8vo ;  also  in  Delitzsch  and  Caspari*s  Exeg. 
Ilandb.).    See  Prophets,  Mikor. 

9.  A  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  21),  probably 
the  son  of  Arnon  (as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have  it,  read- 
ing 123,  "his  son,"  instead  of  *^33,  "sons  of'*);  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Juda  (Luke  iii,  26)  and  ABiin> 
(Matt,  i,  18)  of  Christ's  genealogy  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir. 
470. 

10.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  and  descendant  of  Joab,  who 
led  back  from  captivity,  under  Ezra,  a  company  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  eighteen  male  kinsmen  (Ezra 
viii,  9).    B.a  459. 

11.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from 
Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  ix,  16).  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  25).  B.C.  cir.  446.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passage  with 
1  Chron.  ix,  15-17  and  Neh.  xi,  17-19,  that  the  first 
three  names,  "Mattaniah,  Bakbukiah,  and  Obadiah," 
belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  last  three,  "  MeshuUam,  Tal- 
mon,  Akkub,"  were  the  families  of  porters.  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  Yat.  MS.  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  where  the 
Codex  Fred.  Aug.  has  'Ofiiiac  and  the  Vulg.  Obedia. 
In  Neh.  xi,  17  this  Obadiah  is  called  "Abda,  the  son 
of  Shammua." — Smith. 

12.  One  of  the  priests  who  joined  in  the  coTenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  5).     B.C.  410. 

Obadiah,  a  name  common  to  many  distinguished 
Jewish  %vriter8,  of  whom  the  following  are  especially 
noteworthy : 

1.  Obadiah  di  Bozzolo,  so  called  from  his  native 
place,  Bozzolo,  in  Italy,  flourished  about  the  beginning 
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of  the  Uth  centaiy,  and  wrote  D*^^n  D^p  *)M2,  cab- 
alistic expositiona  and  explanations  of  the  Jewiah  rit- 
ual, consisting  of  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  part,  en- 
titled D*^^n  X9,  **  the  tree  of  life."  treaU  of  meals;  the 
second,  D*^m  "^ipip,  "*  the  fountain  of  life,**  treats  of 
what  is  to  be  done  when  going  to  bed;  the  third,  T)'^'^ 
W'^n,  ^  the  way  of  life,''  treats  of  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  original  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  and 
the  fourth  part,  entitled  W^n  finist,  "the  path  of 
life,"  treats  of  mystic  thoughts  during  prayer.  Only 
the  first  two  parts  were  printed  (Salonica,  1M6),  but 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  found  in  MS.  in  the  Oppen- 
heim  Library.  See  FUnt,  BibL  Jud.  i,  129 ;  Wolf,  BibL 
Hdn:  i,  875;  iii,  260;  Jdcher,  AUffememet  GtUhrten- 
Lexikorty  s.  v. 

2.  Obadiah  brn-David,  who  flourished  about  1822, 

and  wrote  ofb^inb  IZ^^rhn  IZ^il^p  H  B,  a  commentary 

on  that  section  of  Maimonides*8  (q.  ▼.)  Jad  ha^Ckeraka 
which  treats  on  the  Jewish  calendar  and  astronomy, 
reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the  Jad  ha'Cheraka  ed.  by 
D.  N.  Torres  (Amst.  1702,  foL,  and  often  since).  See 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iu,  48;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  i,  938  aq.; 
iii,  865  sq. ;  Jocher,  AUgemeunea  Gtkhrten'LexUoon,  s.  v. 

3.  Obapiah  da  Bbrtinore,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1470-1520,  was  a  native  of  Citta  di  Castello,  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  Italy.  In  the  year  1488  he  left  his  native  place 
for  Palestine,  where  be  soon  occupied  a  high  position, 
having  been  appointed  chief  rabbi  at  Jerusalem.  This 
eminent  place  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1520.  He  is  especially  known  in  Jewish  literature 
for  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  the  tVfSfO  ^9  ti^^B 
nsdia  **^^p,  which  is  generally  reprinted  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Mishna,  and  which  has  also  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Surenhusins  in  bis  excellent  edition  of 
the  Mishna.  Obadiah  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Ruth,  entitled  P^*^  b$  ^^'^By  printed  at  Cracow  under 
the  title  P4"^  ^^'^^i  and  reprinted  in  the  collection 
On'p  K^l?^  (Venice,  1585).  Besides,  he  wrote  a  su- 
peiH»mmentary  on  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, entitled  Kj^p  np^  (Pisa,  1810;  Sdilikow,  1887; 
Czernowitz,  1857).'  See^FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  118  sq.; 
Wolf,  BibL  ^e6r.  i,  988 ;  iii,  865 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
storieo  degli  autori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger) ; 
Jost,  GetcK  d,  Judenth.  u.  t,  Sekten,  iii,  129;  Grcltz, 
Gesch,  d.  Jtcden,  viii,  259  aq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1875,  p.  248 
aq.,  280);  ix,  28  aq.;  Caasel,  Leif/adm  JUr  jOd.  Ge- 
sckiehte  u,  LiUraUir  (BerL  1872),  p.  91, 107;  Coxforte, 
Kore  horDoroi,  p.  80  b ;  MigoeUtatg  qflfebrew  Literatun 
(Lond.  1872,  i,  118-150),  where  two  letters  of  Obadiah 
are  given  from  a  Hebrew  MS.,  oontainiog  his  travels 
from  Italy  to  Paleatine. 

4.  Obadiah  bbm-Jaoob  db  Sforno,  who  figured  aa 
physician,  divine,  and  commentator,  was  a  native  of 
Cesena,  in  Italy,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1470. 
In  the  year  1498  we  meet  him  at  Rome,  as  the  teacher 
of  the  famous  Reuchlin,  whom  he  instructed  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  then  settled  at  Bologna,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  until  his  death  in  1550.  He 
wrote  '»•'  lifct,  A  Commentcuy  on  the  Pentateuch  (Ven- 
ice, 1567) : — A  Commentary  on  the  Song  <if  Songs  and 
KoheUth  (ibid.  1567)  i-^A  Commentary  on  Job^  entitled 
P*?^  ^1^^  C^bid.  1590)  '^A  Commentary  on  the  Ptabm 
(ibid.  1586):— il  Commentary  on  Ruth: — A  Commentary 
on  the  Later  Prophets  (Le.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel) ;  all  these  commentaries  are  reprinted  in  the  Rab- 
binical Bible,  entiUed  nib79  r\brjXjt  ^^^^  ^  Frank- 
furter  (q.v.)  (Amst  1724-1727. 4  vols.  foL):— A  com- 
mentary on  the  txeatiseil6o«A,  Mt'SK  "^gna  b9  tina, 
reprinted  in  the  Machasor  of  Bologna,  1541 :— A  treat- 
ise on  metaphysics,  entitled  D*^a9  *liK  b  (Bologna, 
1687),  against  atheists  and  Epicureans.    Of  this  treat- 


ise Sforno  made  a  Latin  tnnalatioo,  which,  with  the 
commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  he  dedicated  to  king  John 
II  of  France.  Besides,  he  also  wrote  some  other  works 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  819;  De  Roesi,  Dizionario  etorieo  degli 
autori  Ebrei,  p.  295  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger); 
Wolf,  BiUioth.  Hebr.  i,  988-40;  iii,  866  sq.;  iv,  989; 
Da  Costa,  Itrael  and  the  Gentilee,  p.  487;  Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Juden,  u,  s,  Sekten,  iii,  121 ;  Gifttz,  Geeeh,  d,  Juden, 
ix,  50,  94,  285;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Lit-^ 
erature,  p.  414;  Steinschneider,  Catalogut  librorum 
Bebr,  in  BibKotheca  Bodleiana,  col  2075 ;  Kitto,  Cydop, 
s.  v.  Sforno ;  Jahrbuch  der  Geech,  d,  Juden  v.  <L  Juden- 
<Aifm«,  ii,  845.     (RP.) 

O'bal  (Heb.  Obal%  bai9,  a  bare  district;  Sept. 
EvoX  v.  r.  r«73aX;  Vulg.  ^Ebai),  son  of  Joktan,  RQ 
post  2060,  and  head  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentiooed 
in  Gen.  x,  28,  and  of  the  region  wherein  it  dwelt,  i 
Chron.  i,  22  (where  it  is  called  Ebal,  q.  v.).  Bochart 
(PhaL  ii,  28)  understands  the  AvaUtea,  a  people  on  the 
Ethiopian  coast,  near  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  (Ptol- 
emy, iv,  87),  who  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Abalites 
(Pliny,  \'i,  84).  They  were  a  commercial  people  (For- 
Bter,  Geogr.  ojT  Arabia,  i,  148).  Others  make  Obal  the 
same  with  the  GoboUtis  of  Joaephua  {rojioXlTtc,  AnL 
ii,  1,  2 ;  iii,  2, 1 ;  aee  Schultheaa,  Parad,  p.  84),  but  here 
there  ia  not  even  a  reaemblanoe  (bSA  and  b^b).  See 
Arabia. 

Obdi'a  COfiBia  r.  r.  '0/3/3ci<i;  Vulg.  Obia),  a  eofw 
mpt  form  (1  Eadr.  y,  88)  of  the  Heb.  name  H  abaiah 
(Ezra  ii,  61). 

Obduracy.    SeeHAKDmcssoFHeAsr;  Sin. 

Obe,  Obeah,  or  Obi  (etymology  unknown),  des- 
ignatea  a  apecies  of  witchcraft  practiced  among  the  Ne- 
groea,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  the  apprehenaion 
of  which,  operating  upon  their  auperstitious  fears,  is 
frequently  attended  with  disease  and  death.  The  prac- 
tioer  is  called  an  Obiah  man  or  Obiah  uioman.  It  dif- 
fers in  no  essential  respect  from  the  oorresponding  so- 
peratitions  all  the  world  over.    See  Magic;  Witcb- 

CRAFT. 

O'bed  (Heb.  Obed%  "ni^,  serwmt,  Le.  of  Jehovah ; 
Sept  'Qfifii  in  Ruth,  and  ao  in  the  N.  T.;  'I«»/3q^  m 
Chronidea;  v.  r.  'Qj9^^,  etc.),  the  name  of  several  He- 
brews.    See  also  Obed-edom. 

1.  The  aon  of  Boaz  and  Both,  and  father  of  Jesse  the 
father  of  David,  according  to  the  apparently  inoonplete 
genealogical  liat  (Ruth  iv,  17;  1  Chron.  ii,  12).  RQ 
cir.  1860.  The  name  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ 
given  by  Matthew  (i,  5)  and  Luke  (iii,  88).  See  Da- 
vid; Grmealooy. 

2.  One  of  David*a  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  zi,  47). 
B.C.  cir.  1046. 

3.  The  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Shemuata  who 
were  gate-keepera  of  the  Temple  (1  ChrMu  xxvi,  7). 
B.G  cir.  1017. 

4.  Son  of  Ephlal  and  father  of  Jeho,  descendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  alave  of  Sheshan  in  the  fismily  of 
Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  ii,  87, 88,  firom  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  grandson  of  Zabad  [q.  v.],  one  of  David's  war^ 
riors).    B.C  considerably  post  1014. 

5.  Father  of  Azariah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada  in  the 
revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chioii.  zxiii,  1). 
B.a  ante  876. 


Onbed-e'dom  (Heb.  Obedf-edom',  Di*TH  *n9, 
vcmt  of  Edam;  Sept.  in  2  Sam.  *Ofirfi  'EiufA,  in  Chron- 
icles 'AfiidSapa,  'Afidtdofi,  'AjidoSofA^  with  many  other 
V.  rr.),  the  name  apparently  of  three  Levitea. 

X,  A  person  in  whose  premises,  and  under  whose 
care,  the  ark  was  deposited  when  the  death  of  Uzzah 
caused  David  to  apprehend  danger  in  taking  it  farther. 
RC1048.  It  remained  there  three  months,  darin^c  which 
the  family  of  Obed-edom  so  signally  prospered  that  the 
king  was  encouraged  to  resume  his  fint  intention,  which 
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he  tiWD  happily  carried  into  effect  (2  Sam.  vi,  10^12;  1 1 
Chroo.  xiii,  13, 14;  xv,  25).  We  learn  from  1  Chron. 
xvi,  38,  where  the  name  is  used  genericallyi  that  Obed- 
edom^s  connection  with  the  ark  did  not  then  terminate, 
he  and  his  family  having  chaiige  of  the  doors  of  the 
anctoaiy  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  24).  This  individual  is 
distinguished  from  the  following,  whoee  time,  functions, 
and  circomstanoea  doeely  resemble  his,  by  the  clear  in- 
dicadona  in  the  text:  (a.)  He  is  described  as  a  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  vi,  10, 11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vitical  city  of  Gatb-IUmmon  in  Dan,  which  was  as- 
signed  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh,  xxi,  25),  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  ^  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jeduthun," 
who  was  a  Merarite.  See  Jkdothun.  That  the  for* 
mer  was  a  Kohathite  or  Korhite  is  plain  from  1  Chron. 
xxri,  1,  8.  (&)  In  one  passage  (1  Chron.  xvi,  88)  they 
are  both  named  separately.  It  is  Obed-edom  the  Git- 
tite who  was  appcMnted  to  soand  **  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel''  (1  Chron.  xv,  21 ;  xvi,  5).  That 
it  was  also  he,  with  his  family  of  eight  sons  and  their 
ehiMxen,*' mighty  men  of  valor"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  4-8), 
who  kept  the  south  gate  (ver.  15)  and  the  house  of 
Asoppim,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of  the  chroni- 
cler (ver.  5),  adding,  **  for  God  blessed  him,"  referring 
apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi,  11, ''the  Lord  blessed  Obed- 
edom  and  all  his  household."  J.  Rowland,  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dkaamar^f  remarks,  ''The  site  of  Obed-edom's 
boose  is  still  a  remarkable  spot.  About  two  miles  from 
the  site  of  Kiijath-jearim,  near  Cheala,  or  ancient  Cbes- 
akm,  on  the  way  thence  to  Jerusalem,  a  little  beyond 
Khirbet  el-Uz,  or  the  ruins  of  Uzzah,  Perez-nzxah,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  little  ravine ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  that  ravine— i.  e.  on  the  sonth  side 
of  it— is  a  high  and  prominent  ridge,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  which  is  a  little  depression,  a  flat  space  or 
plateau,  about  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  intensely 
green,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  trees,  and  called  Kuryet 
e»  Sakkkj  the  Blessed  City,  or  abode  of  the  Blessed 
One."    See  Kibjath-jearim. 

2.  A  son  of  Jedutbun,  and  one  of  the  Temple  war- 
dens (1  Chron.  xvi,  38,  second  clause;  and  apparently 
mentioned  there  only).    B.C.  1043. 

3.  A  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  vesads  in 
the  time  of  Amagish,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxv,  84). 
BLC  cir.  885u  But  the  name  is  possibly  generic  here 
also  (see  1),  and  may  merely  denote  the  descendants  of 
the  Obed-edom  in  whose  house  the  ark  had  rested. 

Obadienoe  is,  in  a  general  or  abstract  sense,  a 
readiness  to  carry  out  or  perform  the  ordinances  of  an- 
other, i.  e.  to  put  the  design  of  another  into  execution, 
and  therri>y  satisfy  the  will  of  another  person  or  per- 
soosb  The  word,  then,  signifies  the  capacity  to  hearken 
to  any  one's  advice,  directions,  or  orders.  In  religion 
obedience  must  be  animated  by  love  (q.  v.).  Obedience 
may  be  paid  (o)  on  the  part  of  man  (1)  to  God  and 
Christ;  (2)  to  one*s  parents;  (8)  to  superiors  genera 
afly,  especially  one's  government.  There  is  also  (6) 
the  obedience  which  Christ  paid  to  God  the  Father. 
See  below. 

1.  Obedieaoe  to  Ood  may  be  considered  (1)  as  virtual, 
which  ooDsists  in  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  holiness 
and  equity  of  its  precepts,  of  the  truth  of  its  promises, 
and  a  tme  repentance  of  all  our  sins;  (2)  actual  obe- 
dienee,  which  is  the  practice  and  exercise  of  the  several 
graces  and  duties  of  Christianity;  (8)  perfect  obe- 
dieaoe, which  is  the  exact  conformity  of  our  hearts  and 
lives  to  the  law  oX  God,  without  the  least  imperfection. 
This  last  is  peculiar  to  a  glorified  state,  though  it  should 
be  our  cms  in  this.    See,  however,  Perfbctioh. 

The  obligation  we  are  under  to  obedience  arises — (1) 
fiom  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  as  creatures  (Psa. 
xev,  6}  ;  (2)  fimn  the  law  which  he  has  revealed  to  us 
iohia  Word  (Pta.cxix,3;  2  Pet.  1,5, 7);  (3)  from  the 
blessings  of  his  providence  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
eeiving  (Acts  xiv,  17 ;  Psa.  cxlv) ;  (4)  from  the  love 
and  goodoeH  of  God  in  the  grand  work  of  redemption 
(lCor.Ti,20). 


As  to  the  nature  of  this  obedience,  it  must  be — (1) 
active,  not  only  avoiding  what  is  prohibited,  but  per- 
forming what  is  commanded  (CoL  iii,  8, 10) ;  (2)  per- 
sonal, for  though  Christ  has  ob^ed  the  law  for  us  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  yet  he  has  not  abrogated  it  as  a 
rule  of  life  (Rom.  vii,  22;  iii,  81);  (8)  sincere  (Psa.  li, 
,6 ;  1  Tim.  i,  5) ;  (4)  affectionate,  springing  from  love 
and  not  from  terror  (1  John  v,  19 ;  ii,  5 ;  2  Cor.  v,  14) ;  (5) 
diligent,  not  slothful  (GaL  i,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  44;  Rom. 
xii,  11) ;  (6)  conspicuous  and.  open  (Phil,  ii,  15 ;  Matt. 
V,  16);  (7)  universal;  not  one  duty,  but  all  most  be 
performed  (2  PeL  i,  5, 10) ;  (8)  perpetual,  at  all  times, 
places,  and  occasions  (Rom.  ii,  7 ;  Gal.  vi,  9). 

llie  advantages  of  obedience  are  these :  (1)  it  adorns 
the  Gospel  (Tit.  ii,  10) ;  (2)  it  is  evidential  of  grace  (2 
Cor.  V,  17) ;  (8)  it  rejoices  the  hearts  of  the  ministers 
and  people  of  God  (3  John  2;  2  Thess.  i,  19,  20);  (4) 
it  silences  gainsayers  (2  Pet.  i,  11, 12) ;  (5)  encourages 
the  saints,  while  it  reproves  the  lukewarm  (Matt,  v,  16) ; 
(6)  it  affords  peace  to  the  subject  of  it  (Psa.  icxv,  12, 
18 ;  Acts  xxiv,  16) ;  (7)  it  powerfully  recommends  relig- 
ion, as  that  which  is  both  delightful  and  practicable 
(Colos.  i,  10) ;  (8)  it  is  the  forerunner  and  evidence  of 
eternal  glory  (Rom.  vi,  22;  Rev.  xxii,  14). 

2.  Ohediemce  to  parents  is  taught  us  in  the  N.-T. 
Scriptures  in  Ephes.  vi,  1  (also  in  Colos.  iii,  20) :  "Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right." 
Thus  also  servants  are  to  obey  their  masters,  as  taught 
in  £phe&  vi,  5  (also  Colos.  iu,'22 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  18) :  "  Serv- 
ants, be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness 
of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ." 

8.  Obedience  to  authority  (q.  v.) ;  this,  however,  the 
Christian  is  taught  to  exercise  only  when  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  divine  commands,  for  it  is  the  doty 
of  the  Christian  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  (Acts  iv, 
17;  v,29). 

See  Krehl,  Nett'Tettantentl  Handte6rteHmch,  s.  v.  Ge- 
horsam;  Charnock,frori:«,xi,  1212;  Tilkftgon,  Sermone^ 
ser.  122,  128 ;  Saurin,  Sermortt,  vol  i,  ser.  4 ;  Ridgley, 
Bodjf  of  Divinity f  qo.  92 ;  Dwight,  Theology  ;  Walker, 
Sennotu ;  Fuller,  Works ;  Robert  Hall,  Works.  See  Ho- 
liness; Liberty;  Necessity;  Sanctification.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Obedience  of  Christ  (itiraKoti)  is  generally  di- 
vided into  active  and  passive.  His  active  obedience  im- 
plies what  he  did ;  his  p<usive  what  he  suffered.  Some 
divines  distinguish  the  two.  They  refer  our  pardon  to 
his  passive,  and  our  title  to  glory  to  his  active  obedience ; 
though  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  it  cannot  be  clearly 
evinced  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  as  passive  obedience;  obeying  is  doing,  to 
which  passion  or  suffering  does  not  belong.  As  to  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  assure  ns 
that  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  really 
became  one  (Isa.  xlix,  8 ;  Phil,  ii,  5 ;  Heb.  viti).  He  was 
subject  to  the  law  of  God :  "  He  was  made  under  the 
law;**  the  judicial  or  civil  law  of  the  Jews,  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  the  moral  law  (Matt  xvii,  24, 27 ;  Luke 
ii,22;  Psa.xl,7,8).  He  was  obedient  to  the  law  of 
nature ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his  parents ; 
and  he  fulfiUed  the  commands  of  his  heavenly  Father 
as  respects  the  first  and  second  table.  Christ's  obe- 
dience was  (1)  voluntary  (Psa.  xl,  6) ;  (2)  complete 
(1  Pet  ii,  22) ;  (8)  wrought  out  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  bis  people  (Rom.  x,4;  v,  19)  ;  (4)  well  plessing  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  (5)  followed  by  a  glori- 
ous reward  (PhiL  ii,  9).  See  Atosememt.  Theolo- 
gians commonly  hold  that  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion as  his  passive  obedience.  This  might  be  more 
cleariy  and  definitively  expressed  as  follows :  The  satis- 
faction which  Christ  has  made  consists  both  in  his  endur- 
ing the  punishments  incurred  by  men  and  in  his  yielding 
a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.  This  opinion  is 
deri%*ed  from  the  twofold  obligation  of  men  (a)  to  keep 
the  divine  laws,  and  (6)  when  they  have  failed,  to  snf- 
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fer  panishment  for  their  sin.  In  this  way  the  aatisfao- 
tion  of  Christ  came  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
parts,  a<Uioe  and  passive.  This  view  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  Anselm  respecting  the  re- 
moval of  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.  The  suffering  of 
Christ  removes  the  penaUy^  and  his  active  obedience 
the  ^i^  of  sin;  and  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ, 
or  his  fulfilment  of  the  law,  is  imputed  to  us  in  the 
same  way  as  if  we  ourselves  had  fulfilled  the  law,  and 
thus  our  defective  obedience  is  made  good.  Respect- 
ing this  doctrine  de  retnissione  culpm  et  pcena,  see  Impu- 
tation; Punishxent;  Rkmission  op  Sims. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  history  of  this  doctrine.  Good 
materials  for  its  history  may  be  found  in  Walch's  in- 
augural dispuution,  De  obedientia  Christi  adiva  (Got- 
tingen,  1754, 4to).  See  also  BuUet.  TheoL  Jan.  17,  p.  22. 
Passages  are  found  even  among  the  ancient  fathers 
which  teach  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law  by 
Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  if  done  by  us  (sec  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  Walch).  Many  of  these  passages,  how- 
ever, appear  very  doubtful  and  indefinite,  and  this  doc- 
trine was  by  no  means  universally  established  in  the 
early  Church.  Even  Anselm,  who  built  up  such  an  arti- 
ficial system,  did  not  make  this  application  of  the  two- 
fold obedience  of  Christ.  This,  nevertheless,  was  the 
tendency  of  his  theory,  especially  of  the  doctrine  de  re- 
tnissione culpa  ei  pasna.  But  after  his  time  this  ex- 
planation of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  by  means 
of  his  twofold  obedience  was  adopted  by  several  school- 
men, who  now  looked  up  texts  for  its  support.  Yet  it 
was  never  very  generally  adopted  by  theologians  of 
the  Romish  Church.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  almost  universally  taught  by  the 
theologians  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  in- 
troduced into  the  "  Form  of  Concord"  (Moms,  p.  169,  n. 
5),  which,  however,  never  received  a  universal  symbol- 
ical authority  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  explana- 
tion is  not  found  in  the  other  symbols.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, of  the  reception  of  this  explanation  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  is  the  supposition  that  the  theory  de 
obedientia  adiva  could  be  used  to  advantage  against 
the  Catholic  tenet  of  the  value  of  one's  own  good 
works.  Another  reason  is  that  the  imputation  of  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  was  denied  by  the  Socinians 
and  Arminians.  On  these  grounds,  most  of  the  Luther- 
an and  Reformed  theologians  accounted  this  doctrine 
essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  But  doubting  whether 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
satisfaction  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  of  salvation 
through  repentance,  faith,  and  godliness.  Baumgarten 
and  Emesti  have  therefore  justly  pronounced  this  dis- 
pute as  of  no  g^reat  dogmatical  importance.  In  fact, 
the  difference  among  theologians  upon  this  subject  has 
often  been  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  Protestant  theologians,  even  in  the  16th 
century,  who  denied  the  merit  of  the  active  obedience 
of  Christ — e.  g.  the  Lutheran  theologian  Karg  (or  Par- 
aimonius),  also  the  Reformed  theologian  John  Piscator, 
who  had  many  followers ;  more  lately,  John  la  Placette, 
and  others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish theologians,  who  in  general  adopted  the  Arminian 
views.  But  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  the  opinion  was  by  far 
the  most  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church  that  the 
active  obedience  «f  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfac- 
tion, or  vicarious.  This  opinion  is  defended  even  by 
Walch  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  Since  the  time 
of  ToUner,  however,  the  subject  has  been  presented  in 
a  different  light.  He  published  a  work  entitled  I)er 
thdtige  Gehorsam  Christi  (BresUu,  1768. 8vo).  In  this 
he  denied  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  of  satisfaction.  Thereupon  a  violent  controver- 
sy ensued.  Schubert,  Wichmann,  and  others,  wrote 
against  him,  and  he,  in  reply,  published  his  Zusdtze 
(Berlin,  1770).  The  best  critique  of  this  matter  is  that 
of  Emesti,  TheoL  BibL  ix.  914  sq.  For  the  history  of 
the  whole  controversy,  see  Walch,  Neueste  Beliffionsffe- 


schitku,  iii,  811  sq.  The  subject  is  considered  also  by 
Eberhard,  ^jpo^o^  des  Socrates^  ii,  310  sq.  Of  late 
years,  a  great  number  of  Protestant  theologians  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no  part  of  his 
satbfaction,  which  is  the  effect  solely  of  his  passive 
obedience.  Among  these  are  Zachariii,  Griesbacb, 
and  Ddderlein. 

It  may  help  to  settle  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
to  consider  that  it  has  originated  solely  in  mistake. 
Two  things  have  been  separated  which  never  can  be 
put  asunder,  and  which  never  are  so  in  the  Bible,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  always  connected.  All  that  Christ 
did  and  suffered  for  our  good  receives  its  peculiar  worth 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  it  from  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine will.  This  is  the  virtue  or  obedience  of  Christ. 
If  we  would  partake  of  the  salutary  consequences  of 
his  sufferings,  we  must,  under  divine  guidance  and  as- 
sistance, follow  his  example.  This  is  an  indiapensable 
condition.  The  two  things  are  always  connected  in  the 
Bible,  and  should  be  so  in  our  instractions ;  and  then 
this  doctrine  cannot  be  abused.  The  remarks  made  by 
Morus  (p.  170, 171)  are  directed  to  this  point  The  Bi- 
ble, indeed,  justifies  us  in  saying  (1)  that  eoerylhmg 
which  Christ  adively  performed  during  his  whole  life, 
in  obedience  to  Crod,  is  salutary  to  us,  was  done  on  our 
account  and  for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  therefore  truly 
afiirm  that  our  whole  happiness  (<rwn|/Na)  is  the  fruit 
Ml  a  special  manner  of  his  obedience  to  the  divine  com' 
mandf  both  in  his  suffering  and  in  oil  the  actions  of  his 
^fe.  Had  he  not  shown  this  obedience,  we  should  not 
have  attained  to  this  happiness.  So  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  teach.  The  obedience  of  Christ  in  suffer- 
ing is  therefore  the  foundation,  and  imparts  to  as  the 
assurance  that  all  his  other  obedience,  in  respect  to  all 
the  divine  commands,  will  be  for  our  benefit  (John  vi, 
51 ;  iii,  14-16 ;  xii,  24 ;  1  John  iv,  9 ;  1  Thess.  v,  9  sq.). 
No  injury  to  morals  need  be  apprehended  if  the  Script- 
ure doctrine  is  followed,  and  things  which  belong  to- 
gether are  not  separated.  See  Knapp,  Christian  The- 
ology,  §  115;  Smeaton,  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (see 
Index) ;  Harless,  Christian  Ethics  (see  Index) ;  Ull- 
mann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  (see  Index) ;  Graves,  Works^ 
vol.iv;  Edwards,  IForfa ;  Fletcher,  IToriks ;  PreAnCon- 
fessian ;  TheoL  Medium^  or  CumberL  Presb,  Rev,  OcC  1 871 ; 
Prerif,  Quar,  and  Princet,  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  art  tv ;  and  the 
references  in  Malcolm,  Theol,  Index,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Obedience  (Eoclesiastical),  in  canon  law, 
means  the  duty  by  which  the  various  gradations  in 
ecclesiastical  organization  are  held  subject,  in  all  things 
consistent  with  the  law  of  God  or  of  the  Church,  to  the 
several  superiors  placed  immediately  above  them,  re- 
spectively, in  the  hierarchical  scale.  Thus  priests  and 
inferior  dergy  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the  bishop, 
and  priests  are  bound  thereto  by  a  solemn  promise  ad- 
ministered at  ordination.  The  bishop  primitively  took 
a  similar  oath  to  the  metropolitan ;  but  by  the  modem 
law  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to 
the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visitation  or  presiding  in 
the  provincial  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh,  take  an  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  pope.  This  obedience,  however,  is  strictly  limit- 
ed by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  bind  in  things 
consistent  with  the  divine  and  natural  law. 

In  ecclesiastical  history  the  word  obedience  has  a 
special  signification,  and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties 
in  the  Church  who  during  the  great  Western  schism 
(q.  V.)  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  ,  Thus  we  read  of 
the  "  Roman  obedience,**  which  included  all  who  reoofr- 
nised  the  pope  chosen  at  Rome,  and  the  ''Avignon  obe- 
dience," which  meant  the  supporters  of  the  Arignon 
pope.  So,  again,  historians  speak  of  ^  the  obedience 
of  Gregory  XII,"  and  ''the  obedience  of  Benedict 
XIII,"  etc 

Applied  to  the  monastic  institute,  obedience  means  tlae 
voluntary  submission  which  all  members  of  rdigions  or- 
ders vow,  at  their  religious  profession,  to  their  immediate 
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saperion,  of  wlntever  grade  in  the  order,  as  weU  as  to 
the  superior  gawral,  and  atill  more  to  the  rules  and  oon- 
ititotioas  of  the  order.  This  forms,  in  all  orders,  one  of 
the  essential  vows.  It  is,  however,  expressly  confined 
to  lawful  things ;  and  although  it  is  held  that  a  superior 
can  oomnuMd  certain  things  under  pain  of  sin,  yet  Ko- 
oMn  CatholicB  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  command 
of  a  superior  can  render  lawful,  much  less  good,  a  thing 
which  is  of  its  own  nature  or  by  the  law  of  God  sinful 
or  bad. 

The  word  <<  obedience"  is  in  this  connection  used 
ako  to  designate  a  place  or  office,  with  the  estate  and 
profits  belonging  to  it,  in  a  monastery,  subordinate  to 
the  abbot,  and  corresponding  to  a  dignity  in  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  dinrch.  In  1^  the  incumbents  were  re- 
quired to  render  half-yearly  or  quarterly  accounts,  as 
well  as  the  greater  prelates,  abbots,  and  priors.  The 
obedientiares  were  usually  the  subprior,  precentor,  eel- 
Isier,  sacristan,  chamberlain,  kitchener,  infirmarer,  keep- 
er of  annals,  hosteler,  almoner,  pitandar,  lumberer,  and 
master  of  the  lady  chapeL  But  the  obediences  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  monastery ;  sometimes  the 
gaidener,  fraiterer,  €r  keeper  of  the  orchard  was  included. 

The  word  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  written  pre- 
cept or  other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  superior 
in  a  religioaB  order  communicates  to  one  of  his  subjects 
any  special  piecept  or  instructions — as,  for  example,  to 
undenake  a  certain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  particular 
nisflioD,  to  relinqnidi  a  certain  appointment,  etc.  The 
instniction,  or  the  instrument  containing  it,  is  called  an 
'^obedience,"  because  it  is  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  relig- 
ious obedience.  Se&yfaiicoUf  Sacred  Arc/uBohgy,  9,  y,; 
Chambeia,  QfchjK  a.  v. 

OlSeime,  Thomas  Lkwis,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prelate  of 
some  noce^  waa  bom  in  the  County  of  Longford  in  1747. 
Ue  enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages,  and  after 
taking  holy  orden  rapidly  rose  to  positions  of  trust  in 
tbe  C%urch.  In  1775  he  accompanied  lord  Howe  to  this 
ODontry  aa  chaplain.  In  1796  he  was  elevated  to  tbe 
episcopate  and  given  the  see  of  Ossory ;  in  1798  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Heath.  He  died  in  1822.  ^  As  a 
preacher,  Dr.  0*Beime  ranked  in  the  first  class.  His  ser- 
mons seldom  related  to  the  thorny  points  of  controver- 
sial theology.  He  was  generally  satisfied  with  expa- 
tiating on  the  grand  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  diction  was  perspicuous,  animated,  and 
nenrousL  He  was  occasionally  sublime,  frequently  pa- 
thetic, always  intelligible**  {Annual  Biogr.  vol.  vii). 
Tbe  bishop  published,  besides  three  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons (1799,  1818,  1821),  a  poem  on  tbe  Crucifixion 
(1775, 4to),  several  political  pamphlets,  snd  a  comedy. 
See  AUibcme,  Diet,  qf  BriL  and  Amer,  Authors,  vol  ii, 
a.  V. 

Obttlaanoe  (a  fkeqnent  rendering  of  ntll^,  $hachah% 

in  Hitbpad,  to  bow  one*s  self  in  reverence).   In  1  Kings 

i,  16,  when  Bathaheba  presented  herself  to  David,  it  is 

said,  **  And  Bathaheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the 

king;  and  the  king  said,  What  wouldest  thou?"    In 

India,  **  When  a  husband  goes  on  a  journey,  or  when  he 

retoras,**  Roberta  aays, ''his  wife  on  seeing  him  pots  her 

hsads  together,  and  presents  them  te  him  aa  an  act  of 

obeianioei     When  riie  haa  an  important  request  to 

make,  die  doea  the  same  thing;  and  it  is  surprising  to 

nc  the  weakness  of  him  who  pretends  to  be  the  stronger 

vessel,  for,  under  such  circnmstances,she  will  gain  almost 

iBjthing  she  wantsi    Hence  the  force  of  their  popular 

pmrcib^  'The  woman  who  regularly  makea  obeisance 

to  her  huslMnd,  can  make  it  rain  whenever  she  pleaaes.* 

When  Bathaheba  made  her  obeisance  to  the  king,  he 

ariied,  'What  wonMest  thou?*  but  the  Hebrew  has 

tlna,  'What  to  thee?*    Thu  accorda  with  the  idiom 

of  the  Tamol  language.    Thus  it  will  be  asked  of  a 

pHson  who  atands  wiUi  his  hands  presented  to  a  great 

nan,  *To  thee  what?'    If  apeaking  of  a  third  person, 

*To  him  whatr  or,  literally,  'Him  to  what?*     See 

AmmiB;  Bofwnio;  CoufimEsr;  Salutation. 

VII. 


Oben.    See  Stools. 

Ober-Ammergau  is  a  vfllage  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amroer,  46  mUes  S.W.  of  Munich, 
containing  a  population  of  about  1100,  chiefly  engaged 
in  carving  on  wood.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  tho 
decennial  performance  on  twelve  consecutive  Sundays 
in  the  summer  season  of  a  play  representing  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ,  in  which  three  hundred  and  fifty 
actors  are  employed,  besides  eighty  members  of  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  all  selected  from  the  villagers,  some 
of  whom  exhibit  great  dramatic  power  and  genius.  The 
performances  generally  last  iirom  8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to  tbe  theatre 
is  uncovered.  There  is  room  for  from  5000  to  6000  spec- 
tators, but  the  attendance  is  generally  much  larger,  in- 
cluding visitors  from  foreign  countries.  The  perform- 
ance in  1870  was  intermpted  by  the  Franco-German 
war,  but  was  resumed  in  1871.  It  is  the  only  important 
passion  or  miracle  play  which  continues  to  be  performed. 
It  originated  in  a  vow  taken  by  the  population  in  1684 
to  perform  it  every  ten  years  in  the  event  of  their  es- 
caping from  the  plague  which  then  prevailed.  In  the 
summer  of  1875  they  inaugurated  another  drama  called 
the  "  School  of  the  Cross.**  It  is  a  series  of  scenes  taken 
from  Old-Testament  history,  in  the  original,  as  many  as 
seventeen  scenes  being  given.  The  good  people  of 
Ammergau  will  discover,  however,  that  the  performing 
of  the  passion  play  once  in  ten  years  in  fulfilment  of  a 
religious  vow,  and  carrying  on  a  dramatic  performance 
continually  in  response  to  the  popular  interest,  will  soon 
prove  to  be  two  very  different  things.  The  consecration 
of  the  simple-minded  but  talented  actors  gave  a  charm 
to  the  old  performance  which  will  soon  be  lost  in  the 
more  worldly  and  unattractive  attempt  for  pecuniary 
success.    See  the  article  Mystkries. 

Obereit,  Jakob  Hermann,  a  Swiss  alchemist  and 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Arbon,  in  Thurgau,  in  1725.  Al- 
most the  first  books  he  read  were  the  works  of  Miss 
Bourignon  and  Madame  6u3'on.  He  first  studied  sur- 
gery, then  architecture,  and  travelled  through  Germany. 
He  completed  bis  studies  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin.  After  graduating,  he  settled  at  Lindau  in  1750, 
and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  physician.  Here, 
however,  his  lore  for  all  novelty  made  him  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  he  fell  into  deep  mystical  spec- 
ulation, the  result  of  which  is  apparent  in  his  Dt/ence  of 
Mysticism  (1775),  and  Promenades  de  Gamaliel ,  Ju\f 
Philosopke  (1780).     He  died  at  Jena  in  1798. 

Oberhftuaer,  Benedict,  a  German  canonist,  was 
bom  Jan.  25,  1719,  at  Waitzenkirchen,  in  Austria. 
He  joined  the  Benedictines,  and  became  successively 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Salzburg, 
and  of  canon  law  at  Fulda.  His  views,  very  much  op- 
posed to  ultramontanism,  led  him  into  trouble,  which 
induced  him  to  retum  to  Salzburg,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed archiepiscopal  counsellor  in  1776,  and  died  April 
20, 1786.  He  wrote  PraUctiones  canonicee  juxta  fitulos 
librorum  Decretalium  ex  monumeniiSf  auctoribus  et  con" 
troversOs  (Antwerp,  1762,  1768,  8  vols.  4to)  -.—Systema 
historioo-^riticum  divisarum  potestatum  in  legilnu  matrix 
momtiHbut  impedimentorum  dirimenlium  (Francf.  1771, 
8vo) : — Apologia  historico-crHica  (ibid.  1771,  and  Vien- 
na, 1776, 8vo) : — Compendiwn  prcelectumum  canonicarum 
juxta  libros  V  Decretalium  (Francf.  1778  and  1779,  2 
vols.  8vo)*. — Thomasainus  ahbreviaius,  sen  vetus  et  nova 
Ecdesia  disciplina  de  beneficiis  et  henefidariis  (Salz- 
burg, 1775, 4to) : — Manuale  select,  conciUor urn  et  cauonvm 
Juxta  aihaiis  de  Fleury  Historiam  ecdesiasticam  (ibid. 
1776,  4to): — Specimen  cultioris  jurispruflenticB  canonicm 
adjusias  ideas  ditini  primatus  in  Romana  ecclesia  evol- 
vendas  (ibid.  1777,  8vo) : — IM  dignitate  utriuaque  cleri 
seecularis  ei  regularis  (ibid.  1786,  8vo).  See  Afemoria 
Oberkauseri  (ibid.  1786,  8vo) ;  Luca,  Gdehrtes  Oestreich, 
vol.  i ;  Hirsching,  Handhuck ;  Meuael,  Lexikon, — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxxviii,  891.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oberkirohenrath  (Ger.  for  Superior  Ecduiaatieal 
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Council)  i«  the  bigfaeit  ei^oiu^cil  tribunal 
E^ngelicil  Church  of  Pnimit  It  wu  fuunded 
kint;  in  1860,  wiLb  the  view  of  giviug  to  the  Church 

Oborlin,  Jean  Fred«rlc,  one  of  the  most  n> 
o(  iSwira  Lutheran  divinea,  wu  bom  Augutt  81,  1 
in  Sinuburg,  formerly  the  capiUl  of  Al«ce,  near 
Kbine.  Bleased  with  pioua  parenta  and  reared  u] 
Cbrislian  influences,  Frederic  Trum  hia  childhood 
liiblted  evidencea  ofconiiatent  piety,  and  waaiuitet 
the  beneToleuce  and  gentleneaa  of  hia  disposition, 
coiiatant  desire  to  piulect  the  weak,  to  relieve  the  su 
iflg,  and  to  promore  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
race.  On  the  conipleiJon  of  hia  preparaiury  course,  he 
entered  the  univeraity  fur  the  purpose  uf  proeeculing 

While  a  etudect  he  aUended  upon  the  religioui  instruc- 
tions of  one  who  was  distinguished  tut  the  eameitni 
with  which  he  preached  "  Christ  and  him  crucifie< 
A  permanent  change  in  the  chancier  of  the  young  man 

were  made  upon  tai>  mind  which  were  never  ellaced. 
He  was  thoroughly  awaliened  to  the  claims  of  the  Goa- 
pjl,  and  brought  lo  make  a  full  autrender  of  himself  to 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  a  solemn  covenant, 
he  consecrated  himself  lo  the  service  of  God.  This  act 
of  selT-dedicatioD,  written  and  signed  Jsnuary  1, 17S0, 
and  renewed  l«n  years  aTterwarda,  gives  us  some  idea 

period,  the  key-note  of  his  unfaltering  devotion  to 
Christ  and  his  cause.  On  the  conclusion  or  his  the- 
iilugical  coune  ho  wsa  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  he  did  not  immediately  enter  upon  it. 
He  was  for  several  years  employed  u  a  private  instruc- 
tor in  the  family  of  ■  physician,  with  whom  he  in- 
cidentally acquired  a  large  amount  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, which  prored  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  lubse- 
ijueMt  labors.  In  17S6  he  was  appointed  chapbin  in  the 
French  army,  which  poeition  he  ~    ' 


cept, 


ndw 


irepanng  h 


f  for 


at  earnest  appeal  Ui  labor  in  the 
inloresta  of  the  parish  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Itoche.  This  changed  hia  plans.  So  line  a  prospect  of 
nsefulneas  was  here  presented,  that  with  his  views  of 
duty  he  could  not  disregard  its  claims,  and  he  at  once 
determined  to  occupy  this  field  of  labor,  Waldbacb 
was  at  the  time  a  desolate,  scarcely  civiliaed  village  in 
the  bleak,  wild,  and  mountaiuoua  Ban  de  la  Kicbe, 
which  derived  its  name  from  a  castle  called  /ai  Roche, 
or  the  Kuck,  which  the  »<u>  or  district  sarrounds.  Ii  I 
ia  also  known  Ly  the  German  name  of  Steinthal,  lit 
V'alltg  of  Stone.     The  district  had  suffered  severely  in  I 
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nary  duliea  of  the  pastorate,  with  wise  and  ewneat  en- 
deavors to  advance  the  education  and  geoenl  pineperily 
of  the  community.  He  projected  mue  extended  plana 
of  improvement  than  his  predecessor  had  aitwnpted, 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  hia 
pastoral  iiistnictions,  he  determined  to  t«ach^he  |ieople 
the  ordinary  arte  and  comforts  of  life.  His  edifurta  at 
flnt  met  with  great  opposition.  The  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  so  long  in  an  indolent  life  that 
they  could  not  believe  that  their  bappiness  would  be 
increased  by  exertion.  Some  of  the  more  malidons, 
too,  united  in  a  plot  to  lie  in  ambush  for  their  good 
minister,  and  inflict  upon  him  personal  violence.  Hav. 
ing  been  informed  of  their  intentions  and  the  time  they 
had  selected,  be  preached  ai  usual.  Tram  the  wonts, 
"But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  lesiu  not  evil;  but  who- 
ever shall  amite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  bin 
the  other  alao,"  and  inculcated  the  loson  of  ChristUn 
ider  injury.     At  the  oon- 


View  in  Bail  de  la  Roche. 

the  Thirty-years'  War,  and  the  p(^nlatiiHl  that  sar- 
vived  its  ravages  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  debased 
liy  ignorance.  It  was  only  in  I7fi0  that  any  effort  was 
made  for  the  moral  improvement  and  socisi  elevstnn 
of  this  obscure  and  degraded  people.  He  commenced 
bis  labors  by  combining  fjithful  diligence  in  the  ordi- 


getber,  wondering  whet 
accordance  with  hia  principles  when  they  were  brought 
lo  the  test  I  but,  to  their  surprise,  in  the  midst  oT  tbeir 
discussion  he  made  hie  appearattce  among  them.   "  Here 
am  I,  my  friends,"  he  said,     "  I  know  all  aboot  yout 
deaigiii.     If  I  have  viuialed  the  rules  which  I  have 
laid  down  for  your  government,  cbaaiiae  me.    It  ia  bel- 
ter that  I  should  deliver  myself  into  your  hands  than 
that  you  should  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  lying  in 
wait  for  me."     Dee|dy  touched  by  his  simple  addma, 
and  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  they  implored  his  fbr- 
giveness  and  mercy,  and  promised  uever  again  to  op- 
pose bis  kind  and  well-meant  effctft&.      (.hdy  a  few 
weeks  afterwaids  another  scb«ne  was  concocted,  in 
one  of  the  other  villages  in  the  district,  to  seize  him  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  Bervicea  of  the  sanctuary 
and  beat  him.    Having  heard  of  the  plot,  he  preached 
on  the  safety  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  sure  protection  promised  Ihem  in  aU  the 
trials  and  confiicls  of  life.     He  returned  home  after  the 
:ises  by  the  usual  way,  alibougb  he  knew  that 
who  had  plotted  against  him  lay  concealed  in  the 
»,  and  were  awaiting  bis  approach.    He  felt,  how- 
that  the  everiasting  arms  were  underneath  him. 
Lunted  he  paweil  by  bis  enemies,  and  so  completely 
they  discomflted  that  not  one  ventured  to  touch 
These  incidents  had  a  salutary  influence,  and 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  benevolent  mission.    ConOdence 
n  the  man  and  bis  work  waa  increased ;  and  these  very 
ndividuals  who  had  been  detected  in  th«r  wicked  de- 
sign) aubeequenily  became  his  most  devoted  friends. 
ind  were  most  faithful  in  their  co-operstion.     On*  of 
Jberiin'a  flrat  enterprist*  for  the  improvement  at  the 
[leople  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  so  that  their  tei^ 


Ita  execution  seemed  lo  the  igmnnt 
and  benighted  peasants  impossible,  and  they  began  to 
make  excuses  for  not  participating  in  the  labw.  But 
when  they  saw  the  worthy  paalor  take  up  a  pick-axe 
and  vigoioosly  engage  in  the  work,  they  all  aoon  joined 
him.  He  continued  to  direct  and  share  their  labon, 
until  a  road  was  opened  to  Strasburg,  and  a  bridge 

accomplished,  he  eaiuly  persuaded  the  people  lo  make 
other  roads,  by  means  of  which  communicatinn  with 
sU  the  Sre  villages  was  establisheiL  He  also  intro- 
duced amcHig  the  people  the  mechanical  arts  by  lelect- 
ing  from  the  older  boys  the  best  qualifled,  and  appren- 
ticing them  to  mechanics  at  Straabuig.  He  likewise 
improved  tbeir  dwellings;  nest  cottage*  and  ooofott- 
able  homes  weregradoolly  aubatilated  fat  the  miserable 
cal»ns,  which  had  generally  been  hewn  out  of  ilie  mek* 
or  sunk  into  the  aides  of  tbemoantaina.  He  made  then 
also  acquainted  with  the  improved  methods  of  cnltinu- 
ing  the  soil,  and  infiiacd  among  tbem  a  taate  for  mr- 
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ing  fndt- frees,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  marvellous 
change  was  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  this  wild 
and  Merile  country.     After  instructing  them  in  the 
rarioiia  arts  of  agriculture,  of  which  they  were  before 
tolallr  ignorant,  in  1778  he  formed  an  agricultural  ao- 
ckcy,  which,  in  addition  to  providing  books  and  in- 
structton  on  the  subject,  also  instituted  prices  for  suc- 
oesefiil  competition  in  this  department  of  labor.     His 
principal  eflbits  were,  however,  directed  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  community.     His 
labors  were  all  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  this 
one  great  object.    On  the  Lord*s-day  he  carefully  in- 
stnicted  them  in  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  improving  their  character,  reminding  them  of  their 
natural  depravity,  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
tbe  consecration  of  all  their  powers  to  the  Saviour. 
His  labors  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  were  most 
faithful  and  eflTective.    His  confidence  in  God  was  so 
strong  that  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  school- 
boose  in  each  of  the  villages,  although  without  the 
means  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses.     He  firmly 
relied  on  the  divine  promises.    Fervent  in  spirit  and 
earnest  in  prayer,  he  felt  that  success  was  sure.     His 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.     Assistance  came 
from  various  directions,  and  the  people  cordially  sup- 
ported him  in  his  measures.    The  buildings  were  erect- 
ed, teachers  were  specially  prepared  fur  their  work, 
and  evidences  of  a  marked  change  in  the  community 
were  evevywbere  visible.     The  face  of  the  country  was 
completely  renovated.     PoTrty  and  misery  were  sup- 
planted by   rural  happiness  and  contentment.      But 
OberUa,  in  his  desire  to  perfect  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, 80  as  to  make  it  beneficial  to  all  ages,  having  ob- 
served with  ooooera  the  disadvantages  from  which  the 
younger  children  suffered  while  their  elder  brothers 
and  aiaters  were  at  school  and  their  parents  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  daily  avocations,  presented  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  infant  schools,  the  first  established  of 
which  there  is  any  record.    For  each  village  he  ap- 
pointed a  female  teacher.    In  the  exercises,  amusement 
and  instmction  were  blended,  very  much  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  these  schools  at  the  present  day  are 
conducted.    Two  women  were  employed  in  each  school, 
<Mie  to  direct  the  manual  tasks,  and  the  other  the  lesr 
sons  and  amusements  of  the  children,  whose  ages  were 
frfMB  two  to  seven  years.    When  they  became  weary, 
the  teacher  would  exhibit  and  explain  to  them  pictures 
relating  to  scriptural  subjects,  natural  histor}^  and  geog- 
raphy.   The  children  were  also  taught  to  sing  hymns, 
ami  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  barbarous  patoit  which  was 
their  remacnlar  t4mgue.     Thus  trained,  in  due  time 
they  entered  the  higher  schools,  in  which  a  more  ad- 
vanced oonrse  of  instruction  was  adopted.    He  also  in- 
sdtated  Sandav-schools.     The  children  of  each  hamlet 

m 

asaembled  in  rotation  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  church  to 
Btng  the  bymns  and  to  recite  the  religious  lessons  which 
they  had  learned  during  the  week,  and  to  receive  the 
oonnaelB  of  their  minister.  Besides  this  meeting,  all 
the  scbotors  were  once  a  week  collected  at  Waldbach 
and  examined  in  their  studies.  His  friends  at  Stras- 
bofg  ooDCributed  liberally  in  aid  of  his  schools,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  procure  books  for  a  library,  and  also 
philoeophical  apparatus  and  mathematical  instruments. 
At  a  certain  period  the  scholars  were  required,  each 
one  to  plant  at  least  two  trees,  for  the  puqxMe  of  im- 
preaniig  apon  the  youthful  mind  the  duty  of  contrib- 
utini^  aocnething  to  the  general  prosperity.  He  also  or- 
ganized in  1782,  for  the  religions  improvement  of  the 
people,  a  Cliristian  Society  similar  to  the  Young  Men's 
CIniatian  Associations  of  the  present  day.  Tbe  exer- 
cises consisted  chiefly  of  prayer  and  religions  conversa- 
tkm.  AnKHig  the  regulations  of  the  society  we  find 
one  req^ring  the  members  on  the  first  day  of  every 
moofth  to  pray  for  the  success  of  missions;  and  another 
proposinf^  that  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  at  five 
o'clock  P3Cn  the  memben  offer  supplication  on  behalf 


of  all  connected  with  the  society,  that  they  and  their 
households  may  be  saved ;  also  for  all  God's  children  of 
every  denomination,  that  they  may  be  united  more  and 
more  in  Christ,  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  may  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  kingdom  of  God  established  among  the 
heathen  and  nominal  Christians;  a^  for  teachers  and 
magistrates,  for  all  pastors  and  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  young,  that  th^  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  seductive  Influences  of  wicked  example, 
and  early  led  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  precious  Redeemer. 
Another  of  the  rules  required  that  every  Saturday  even- 
ing all  the  members  should  pray  for  God's  blessing  on 
the  preached  Word  the  following  day.  He  also  selected 
various  mottoes  and  topics  which  he  desired  the  mem- 
bers to  consider  and  remember;  among  them  were  such 
as  these,  "Bring  forth  much  fruit;"  '*Lose  no  time;" 
**  Love  not  the  worid,  neither  the  things  of  (he  world ;" 
"Search  the  Scriptures  diligently."  Texts  from  the 
Bible  were  to  be  seen  evervwhere  on  the  walls  of  his 
house.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  omit  no  occasion  of 
doing  good,  or  of  impressing  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
science important  religious  truths.  He  also  established 
in  his  parish  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliaiy  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Stated  meetings  were  held 
and  collections  taken  for  the  parent  institution;  the 
Scriptures  were  also  read  and  prayer  offered  for  tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  cause.  Female  Bible  societies  were  likewise 
formed,  the  members  of  which  loaned  the  sacred  volume 
to  their  neighbors,  and  read  it  to  those  who  could  not 
read  it  for  themselves.  His  success  in  reconciling  dif- 
ferences and  adjusting  difficulties  among  the  people  was 
most  remarkable.  So  much  confidence  was  reposed  in 
the  integrity  of  his  character  and  the  judiciousness  of 
bis  counsels  that  all  seemed  disposed  to  trust  bis  de- 
cisions and  follow  his  advice.  He  successfully  termi- 
nated an  angry  controversy  which  had  existed  for 
eighty  years  between  the  peasantry  of  Ban  de  la  Roche 
and  some  proprietors  of  the  territory  in  reference  to  the 
woodland  which  covered  their  mountains.  The  lawsiut 
originating  from  this  dispute  was  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance,  a  great  drawback  to  their  indtietr}',  and  a 
loss  to  the  whole  communitv.  After  vears  of  acrimo- 
nious  conflict,  the  contest  was  abandoned  on  terms  re- 
garded by  both  parties  as  advantageous.  The  magis- 
trate of  the  province,  who  had  so  signally  failed  in  set- 
tling the  controvery,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
power  of  the  good  pastor  that  he  begged  him  to  pre- 
serve in  his  stud}'  the  pen  with  which  the  amicable 
agreement  had  been  signed,  as  a  memorial  of  the  tri- 
umph which  Christian  virtue  and  principle  had  secured 
over  bitter  prejudices  and  long-continued  hostilities. 
During  the  period  of  the  French  Revoludon,  when  al- 
most every  interest  suffered,  and  religious  worship  of 
ever}'  kind  was  interdicted,  this  good  man  was  unmo- 
lested in  the  discharge  of  his  faithful  duties.  His  house 
was  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed,  of  the. 
many  who  had  fled  for  refuge  from  the  cruel  scene: 
and  bloody  persecutions  which  were  elsewhere  enacted. 
All  men  had  confidence  in  his  integrity.  His  consist- 
ent piety,  active  benevolence,  and  untiring  energy  every- 
where made  a  deep  impression.  About  this  time  so 
deeply  was  his  heart  touched  by  the  reports  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave  population 
in  tbe  West  Indies  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to  use 
sugar  or  coffee,  because  they  were  the  product  of  slave- 
labor;  and  this  resolution  he  faithfully  kept  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  although  its  obsen-ance  required 
the  practice  of  great  self-denial,  inasmuch  as  from  his 
infancy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  these  luxuries. 
But  he  was  so  much  under  the  uifluence  of  Christian 
principle  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice,  he 
was  ever  willing  to  make  it,  in  obedience  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty.  The  missionary  spirit,  also,  was  so 
strongly  awakened  in  his  breast,  as  the  pathetic  appeals 
reached  him  from  distant  lands,  that  his  heart  yearned 
towards  those  who  were  perishing  in  their  sins,  ignorant 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  through  Jesus- Christ.' 
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When  he  heard  of  the  spiritual  dtetitntion  that  existed 
among  brethren  of  his  faith  in  the  United  States  he 
was  ready  to  respond  to  the  earnest  Macedonian  cr}% 
**  Come  over  and  help  us."  He  had  determined  to  immi- 
grate to  this  country,  where,  it  seemed  to  him,  there 
was  so  much  work  to  be  done  for  the  German  popuU- 
tion,  and  his  arrangements  were  nearly  completed,  when 
his  designs,  greatly  to  his  sorrow,  were  frustrated  by 
the  American  Revolution.  His  work  evidently  was 
not  yet  done  in  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  or  Providence 
would  have  opened  the  way  for  his  departure.  As  the 
population  of  the  Ban  increased,  Oberlin  introduced 
among  the  peasants  cotton-spinning  and  wea\ing,  the 
art  of  dyeing,  and  various  branches  of  manufacture. 
The  flourishing  settlement  began  to  attract  attention 
from  abroad,  and  in  1818,  in  testimony  of  bu  services 
to  mankind,  and  eq)ecially  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  the  worthy  pastor  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  The  decoration 
of  the  L^on  of  Honor  was  also  awarded  him  by  Louis 
XVIU  as  an  appreciation  of  his  services  to  humanity. 
He  was  visited,  too,  by  distinguished  travellers  from 
different  parts  of  £urope,  who  expressed  their  utmost 
gratification  with  the  order  and  happiness  which  pre- 
vailed, and  their  astonishment  at  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  effected.  Oberlin's  influence  over  his 
parish  continued  to  the  last.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  physical  infirmities  increased,  he  resigned  to  his 
son-in-law  his  more  active  duties;  but  there  was  no 
abatement  of  his  interest  in  the  wprk.  With  a  face 
habitually  serene,  his  life  presented  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  happy  old  age.  When  he  could  no  longer 
labor,  with  unfaltering  devotion  he  prayed  for  his  be- 
loved people;  and  that  no  one  might  be  passed  by,  he 
was  accustomed  to  keep  a  list  of  his  parishioners  and 
pray  for  them  individually;  and  frequently  he  would 
write  on  his  door  the  names  of  such  as  claimed  special 
attention,  lest  they  might  be  forgotten.  He  also  spent 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
in  writing  essays  on  religious  subjects  for  Uie  instruction 
of  his  people,  fvery  sentiment  he  uttered  seemed  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  the  Master— an  earnest  desire  to 
do  good  and  to  fulfil  the  object  of  life,  by  simple-hearted 
faith  in  God  and  patient  submission  to  his  will.  His  last 
illness  was  brief.  On  the  morning  of  June  2, 1826,  in  the 
^ghty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his 
ministry  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  gently  passed  to  his 
rest,  the  place  *'  which  sin  can  never  touch  nor  sorrow 
cloud."  As  the  intelligence  of  the  good  roan's  death 
spread  through  the  district  it  was  received  with  un- 
feigned sorrow.  The  peasants  in  a  vast  concourse  came 
from  all  directions,  through  drenching  rains  and  muddy 
roads,  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  countenance  of 
their  father  and  friend,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  affection  to  the  memoiy  of  him  who  had  been  so 
closely  identified  with  their  interests,  and  who  had 
steadfastly  and  enthusiastically  dedicated  his  life  to 
their  moral  elevation.  When  the  procession  with  the 
corpse,  on  which  were  placed  the  Bible  from  which  he 
had  so  long  preached  and  the  robes  which  he  had  worn 
in  the  pulpit,  preceded  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  carry- 
ing a  cross  designed  to  be  placed  by  the  grave,  reached 
the  church — a  distance  of  two  miles — the  mourners  had 
not  yet  all  left  the  house.  At  the  funeral  services  in 
the  church,  which,  although  closely  packed,  only  a 
small  portion  could  enter,  a  paper  written  by  Oberlui 
many  years  before  in  prospect  of  this  event  was  read. 
Among  other  things,  the  following  tender  and  impres- 
sive language  occurs :  ^  God  will  neither  forget  nor  for- 
sake thee,  my  dear  parish  I  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I 
have  often  said,  thoughts  of  peace  and  mercy.  All 
things  will  go  well  with  thee.  Only  cleave  thou  to 
him.  Forget  my  name,  and  retain  only  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  I  have  proclaimed  to  thee.  He  is  thy 
Pastor;  I  am  but  his  servant  He  is  the  Good  Master 
who  sent  me  to  thee  that  I  might  be  useful  He  alone 
is  wise,  good,  and  almighry;  I  am  but  a  poor,  fallen, 


wretched  man.  Pray,  my  friends,  that  yoa  may  all  be- 
come the  beloved  sheep  of  his  pasture.  Ther^  is  salva- 
tion in  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  loves  you, 
seeks  you,  and  is  ready  to  receive  you.  Go  to  him  just 
as  you  are.  with  all  your  sins  and  infirmities.  He  aiooe 
can  deliver  you  from  them,  and  heal  you.  He  will 
sanctify  and  perfect  yon.  Consecrate  youmelves  to 
him.  Whenever  any  of  you  die,  may  you  die  in  him, 
and  may  I  meet  you,  with  songs  of  triumph,  in  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb." 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  faithful  labors 
of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  and  the  lessons  derived  from 
his  useful  life  may  be  profitaUe  in  their  relation  to  our 
own  personal  efforts  to  do  good.  There  have  been  men 
of  more  brilliant  talents,  of  greater  eradition  and  more 
varied  attainments,  but  few  individuals  have  been  more 
earnest  and  devoted  to  their  work,  at  more  successful  in 
the  influence  which  they  wielded  and  the  results  they 
aooompUshed,  than  this  humble  Lutheran  minister.  He 
was  the  ideal  of  a  good  pastor — holy,  harmless,  separate 
from  sinners;  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous  im- 
pulses^ of  great  simplicity,  of  a  frank,  genial  natare, 
uniform  kindness,  and  unsullied  integrity.  He  possessed 
energy,  industry,  unconquerable  perseverance,  and  a 
wouderful  power  of  endurance.  He  was  a  man  of  nse- 
thodical  habits,  a  lover  of  order  and  subordinatioD,  sin- 
cere and  unreserved  in  his  intercourse,  pnu:tical  in  his 
character,  and  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Master.  His  career  was  one  scene  of  active  benevolence 
and  zealous  piety,  an  exhibiticm  of  a  loving  heart,  a 
blameless  life,  and  a  tireless  hand.  He  was  thoroughly 
evangelical  in  his  views,  importunate  in  prayer,  and 
strong  in  faith,  and  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  own 
walk  and  conversation  the  power  and  blessednesB  of  the 
GospeL  Notwithstanding  the  eomparativelv  obscure 
and  humble  sphei|e  which  he  occupied,  he  became  the 
beloved  patriarch  of  a  renovated  country  and  a  regen- 
erated people.  His  fame  as  a  philanthropist  has  ex- 
tended over  the  world,  and  his  example  has  stimulated 
and  guided  others  in  their  Christian  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  laoe.  See 
Norik  Amer.  Hev,  1881,  p.  468;  Prmcet,  Efpo$.  1880,  p. 
582 ;  BulleL  TheoL  Oct.  26^  1869,  p.  810 ;  Neander,  Zuge 
cats  dem  Ijfben  ».  Wirkm  de$  Peutwr  Oberlm  (1885) ;  Mer- 
lin, Le  Pasteur  Oberlin  (1888);  Rotbert,  LAen  J,  F. 
OherlwCt  (1847) ;  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  ite  Benrfuc- 
tor  (Lond.  1820);  Lutteroth,  Notice  ntr  J.  /*.  OberHn 
(1826);  Stoeber,  Vie  de  J,  F.  Oberlin  (1884);  Schubert, 
Zuffe  am  dem  Leben  ObeHvCs  (1864);  Sims,  Brief  Me- 
moriais  qf  Oberlin  (Lond.  1880);  Memoirs  of  Oberlin 
(8th  ed.  Lond.  1888) ;  Memoirs  of  John  Frederick  Ober- 
Ivtf  Pastor  qf  Waldback,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Rod^;  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources,  chiefly  French  and  (Ger- 
man, with  a  dedication  and  tnmslation,  bv  the  Rev.  Lu- 
ther Halsey  (N.York,  1866);  Blackie,  Morals,  p.  270; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist,  qfthe  I8lh  and  I9tk  Cen- 
turies, ii,  880  sq.     (M.  L.  S.^ 

Oberlin,  Jeremiah  James,  an  eminent  Swiss 
educator,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  philanthropist 
Oberlin,  and  was  bom  at  Stiasburg  August  7,  1735. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  ofthat  town.  He 
afterwards  spent  a  few  months  at  Montb^liard  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  French  language,  and  returned 
to  Strasburg  in  1750,  where  he  prosecuted  his  univer- 
sity studies.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1758,  and  afterwards  paid  considersUe  attention  to 
the  study  of  theology.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  a 
teache]>in  the  gymnasium  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  in  1768  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  libraiy 
of  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and  obtained  permission 
to  give  lectures  on  the  Latin  language.  In  1770  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  from  that  time  was 
accustomed  to  give  lectures  on  Greek  and  Boman  ar> 
chflBology,  ancient  geography,  etc  In  1778  he  was  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  in  the  university,  in 
1782  ordinary  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
in  1787  director  of  the  gymnasium.    During  the  Revo- 
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lation  his  life  waa  in  oonriderable  danger.  He  was  im- 
prisoned  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1798,  but  ob- 
tained his  liberty  at  the  end  of  a  few  monthS)  and  again 
Riamed  his  lectoies  at  Stiasburg,  continuing  tbem  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  Oct.  10,  1806.  Oberlin 
WIS  an  accurate  and  industrious  scholar.  He  published 
good  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  classics,  of  which 
his  Tacitus  and  OBBsar  are  considered  the  most  valuable. 
He  hsMi  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
andent  French  language,  and  travelled  more  than  once 
thiongh  some  of  the  provinces  of  France  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  different  patois  spoken  in  the 
ooontty.  He  published  several  works  on  this  subject 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  aie,  DitMrtatio  PkiMogioa  de  Veterum 
Ritu  eomdienM  Morfuos  (1757): — Ritwtm  Romanorum 
TtAaltB  in  usum  Auditorum  (1774 ;  reprinted  in  1784) : 
-^tutgaidorum  Marinm  Fluviorumque  omnu  avi  MoU- 
MMtt  (1770-1775) :— and  DiBtertaiiotu  sur  Ut  Minne- 
mmyn  (the  Troubadours  of  Alsace)  (1782-1789).  The 
Ufa  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  by  Schweigblluser  in 
Latin,  and  by  Wincklcr  in  the  Magas*  Encydoped.  (1807). 
— EmgUgk  Cjfdop,  &  v. 

Oberlin  Theology.  An  impression  has  very  gen- 
enlly  prevailed  that  the  theological  views  inculcated  at 
Oberlin  College  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  and 
his  associates  involve  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
accepted  orthodox  faith ;  and  the  term  Oberlin  Theol- 
ogy was  for  many  yean  supposed  to  embhice  very  seri- 
ous errors,  if  not  "damnable  heresies.**  There  has  been, 
doubtless,  much  misapprehension  on  the  subject;  and 
while  these  teachers  have  held  views  of  their  own  on 
some  points  of  metaphyrieal  or  ethical  theology,  and 
even  of  practical  religion,  there  has  scarcely  been  such 
divergence  from  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church 
as  to  warrant  the  idea  of  a  new  theology. 

1.  The  general  type  of  doctrine  inculcated  has  been 
the  New-School  Calvinism,  of  which  the  characteristic 
thought  is  that  all  responsible  character  pertains  to  the 
wifl  in  its  voluntary  attitude  and  action,  and  that  each 
monl  agent  determines  for  himself,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  own  freedom,  under  the  motives  which  gather  about 
him,  whatever  is  morally  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy 
in  his  character  and  life;  that  sin  is  a  voluntary  failure 
to  meet  obligation,  and  that  nothing  else  is  sin ;  and 
that  righteousness  or  holiness  is  a  voluntary  conforming 
to  obligation,  such  as  is  always  in  the  power  of  every 
moral  agent.     Anything  desirable  or  undesirable  in  the 
nature  or  the  thought  or  the  feeling,  which  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  voluntary  action,  is  not  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate obligation,  and  can  be  neither  holiness  nor  sin. 
Hence  neither  sin  nor  holiness  can  be  transmitted  or  in- 
herited or  imputed,  in  the  sense  of  being  reckoned  to  the 
account  of  one  in  whose  will  it  has  not  originated.    As 
ponishment  can  be  inflicted  only  as  an  expression  of 
Uameworthiness,  no  one  can  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
Adam's  sin,  because  no  one  can  be  blameworthy  for  any 
nn  but  his  own ;  just  as  impossible  n  it  that  one  should 
be  fofgtven  any  sin  but  his  own. 

The  repentance  required  as  a  condition  of  salvation  is 
the  renandation  of  sin,  an  obligation  which  presses  upon 
every  ainner,  and  which  is  always  within  his  power. 
The  power  to  sin  involves  the  power  to  renounce  it,  and 
this  voluntary  renunciation  of  sin  is  the  change  required 
of  every  sinner  in  order  to  acceptance  with  God.  The 
work  oif  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sinner's  conversion  is  a 
mnnl  work,  accomplished  by  the  presentation  of  motives 
which  induce  repentance;  and  the  subsequent  work  of 
Mnctilictttion  and  preservation  is  essentially  of  the  same 
nature — a  work  accomplished  by  the  Spirit  through  the 
tmth.  The  sovereignty  of  God  works  always  in  har- 
nsany  with  the  tteeAom  and  responsibility  of  the  crea- 
ture, ao  that  one  factor  in  man's  salvation  must  always 
be  his  ewfi  voluntary  consent  and  co-operation.  As  the 
■m  of  one  cannot  be  imputed  to  another,  so  neither  can 
righteooMMss  or  merit.  Hence  the  atonement  cannot 
inwotve  the  tnosfer  cither  of  our  guilt  to  Christ,  or  of 


his  righteousness  or  merit  to  us,  but  consists  rather  in 
such  an  exhibition,  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  divine  love 
and  faithfulness,  and  of  man^s  sin  and  Ul-desert,  as  to 
make  the  remission  of  penalty  safe  and  right  in  the  case 
of  the  penitent  sinner.  These  views,  in  general,  char- 
acterize what  has  been  called  the  Oberlin  Theology. 

2.  The  ethical  philosophy  inculcated  by  Mr.  Finney 
and  his  associates  of  later  years  is  essentially  that  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  which  makes  the  well-being  or  blet«ed- 
ness  of  the  sentient  universe  the  summum  bonura,  or  ul- 
timate good ;  and  the  voluntary  regard  for  this  good — 
respect  for  all  interests  according  to  their  value— Avhich 
is  called  benevolence,  the  grand  element  of  all  virtue. 
This  benevolence  is  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law— not  a  mere  kindly  or  amiable  feeling,  or  any 
emotion  whatever,  but  an  attitude  of  will  giving  to 
every  apprehended  interest  its  proper  place ;  a  good-will 
exercised  towards  every  being  capable  of  good,  begin- 
ning with  God,  the  value  of  whose  being  is  infinite,  and 
coming  down  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  embracing 
alike  the  eWl  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
This  benevolence  is  consistent  with  every  natural  emo- 
tion, involving  complacency  when  exercised  towards 
God  and  other  virtuous  beings,  and  displacency  when 
exercised  towards  the  wicked,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
essential  character— regard  for  the  well-being  of  ifs 
object. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  primary  duty  of  benevo- 
lence is  apprehended  is  conscience,  and  its  aflSrmation, 
in  its  own  sphere,  is  inevitable  and  infallible.  Every 
moral  being  afilrms  the  duty  by  the  very  necessity  of 
his  nature;  and  in  reference  to  primary,  subjective  duty, 
the  utterance  of  conscience  is  forever  the  same,  and 
always  right  A  being  whose  conscience  failed  in  this 
respect  would  cease  to  be  a  moral  being.  In  all  execu- 
tive action — the  carrying  out  of  the  benevolent  attitude 
of  the  will  in  the  performance  of  relative  duties — the 
judgment  must  decide  what  on  the  whole  will  tend  to 
promote  well-being,  or  the  good ;  then  conscience  follows 
the  judgment,  and  enjoins  the  performance  of  thb  ap- 
prehended duty  as  an  expression  of  benevolence.  But 
the  judgment  is  fallible ;  and  there  may  be  and  often  is 
misjudgment  on  the  subject  of  outward  or  objective 
duty,  and  conscience  may  thus  require  us  to  do  what  is 
outwardly  wrong.  Still  we  must  follow  the  best  judg- 
ment we  can  obtain,  and  the  error  is  a  mistake,  and  n6t 
a  rin.  The  moral  character  is  right  while  the  con- 
science is  followed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  benevolent 
attitude.  Blameworthiness  can  be  involved  only  in  a 
failure  in  this  required  ultimate  attitude  of  the  wiD. 
Hence  a  moral  being  alwa3rs  knows  his  duty — that 
which  is  immediately  binding  upon  him ;  and  meeting 
this  duty  he  is  truly  conscientious,  and  at  the  same  time 
truly  righteous.  His  mistakes  are  not  sins.  They  re- 
quire correction,  enlightenment,  not  forgiveness. 

Thus  the  voluntary  attitude  called  benevolence  is 
the  constant  element  in  all  virtuous  character,  and  the 
source  of  all  virtuous  action.  It  is  the  root  of  all  the 
particular  virtues,  and  constitutes  the  virtuous  element 
in  them  all.  Justice,  mercy,  obedience,  veracity,  and 
the  like,  become  virtues  by  being  expressions  of  benev- 
olence under  varying  condition^  and  they  cease  to  be 
virtues  when  the  benevolence  fails.  All  duty  finds  its 
binding  force  and  its  limitations  in  the  primary  duty  of 
benevolence.  In  this  all  duties  must  forever  harmonize. 
The  duty  of  benevolence  is  apprehended  intuitively  and 
rationally  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  well-being, 
and  can  never  fail  to  be  duty  to  every  moral  being. 
It  is  seen  to  be  binding  from  its  own  inherent  nature, 
irrespective  of  all  tendency,  while  all  executive  action 
prompted  by  benevolence  is  seen  to  be  duty  only  on 
condition  of  its  tendency  to  promote  well-being.  In 
this  respect  the  Oberlin  view  is  distinguished  from  ev- 
ery scheme  of  utilitarianism. 

As  benevolence  is  the  whole  of  virtue,  so  the  refusal 
to  be  benevolent  is  the  whole  of  sin,  whatever  the  mo- 
tive which  induces  this  refusal     These  motives  are 
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always  the  soHcitationB  of  impulse,  desire,  or  passion, 
which  turn  the  will  aside  from  the  requirements  of  be- 
nevolence. The  sin  takes  its  form  from  the  immediate 
impulse  to  which  the  will  subjects  itself;  but  the  essence 
of  the  sin  is  the  refusal  to  assume  that  benevolent  atti- 
tude which  reason  or  conscience  requires.  The  sinner 
then  is  not  pursuing  his  own  good  as  his  supreme  end. 
He  sacrifices  duty  and  his  own  good  alike,  in  bis  subjec- 
tion to  an  unworthy  impuli»e.  He  is  *'  carnally  minded" 
— cares  for  the  flesh  or  the  desires.  Benevolence  re- 
quires him  to  regard  his  own  well-being  as  well  as  that 
of  his  neighbor,  but  he  sacrifices  both  in  his  voluntary 
subjection  to  desire.  Every  moral  being,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  freedom,  stands  between  the  motives  which  the 
reason  presents,  which  urge  to  benevolence — regard  for 
the  well-being  of  God,  and  of  the  sentient  universe  be- 
cause or  its  value — and  the  motives  which  the  desires  or 
impulses  present,  urging  to  self-gratification  immediate 
or  more  remote,  to  the  neglect  of  the  true  good  of  him- 
self and  of  the  universe  at  large,  including  the  Creator. 
The  character  and  action  determined  by  the  motives  of 
the  reason  are  right— they  meet  obligation ;  determined 
by  the  motives  of  the  flesh — the  desires  and  passions — 
they  are  wrong,  and  are  in  violation  of  obligation.  The 
righteousness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sinfulness  on  the 
other  must  lie  in  the  voluntarv  attitude  assumed  in  the 
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acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  class  of  motives  which 
address  the  will;  and  this  character,  right  or  wrong, 
remains  while  the  voluntary  attitude  remains,  whether 
the  circumstances  admit  of  outward  action  or  not.  Vir- 
tue or  righteousness  lies  in  that  primary  attitude  of 
benevolence,  and  virtuous  action  is  the  action  which 
springs  from  benevolence.  Sin  is  in  the  refusal  to  be 
benevolent,  and  sinful  action  is  the  expression  of  the 
unbenevolent  will  in  the  outward  life. 

Thus  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Oberlin  ethical  philos- 
ophy to  regard  virtue,  or  righteousness,  and  sin  as  in 
their  own  nature  antagonistic  to  each  other,  each  being 
contradictory  of  the  other,  and  necessarily  exclusive  of 
it.  Virtue  being  benevolence,  and  sin  the  refusal  to 
be  benevolent,  they  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  will. 
The  will  must  be,  at  any  given  time,  wholly  in  one  at- 
titude or  the  other.  They  may  alternate,  one  giving 
place  to  the  other,  but  in  the  unity  of  action  which  of 
necessity  belongs  to  the  will  they  cannot  coexist.  The 
supposition  of  coexistence  involves  essentially  a  twofold 
personality,  capable  of  maintaining  at  the  same  instant 
contradictory  ultimate  attitudes  of  wilL  Hence  the 
sinner,  in  turning  from  his  sin,  discards  it  utterly  for 
the  time  being,  and  yields  his  whole  wUl  to  God ;  and 
the  good  man,  falling  into  sin,  fails  utterly  in  the  benev- 
olent attitude  of  the  will ;  and,  so  far  as  his  moral  ac- 
tion is  concerned,  during  that  lapse  he  is  wholly  wrong. 
Many  of  his  former  experiences  and  plans  and  execu- 
tive purposes  may  remain  unchanged ;  but  the  element 
of  righteousness — the  benevolent  attitude  of  the  will — 
is  at  the  time  wholly  wanting. 

8.  This  view  of  moral  action  as  necessarily  either  right 
or  wrong,  and  of  moral  character  as  necessarily,  at  any 
given  time,  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  has  shaped 
what  has  been  known  as  the  Oberlin  doctrine  of  sancti- 
fication.  The  view  first  promulgated  at  Oberlin  by  Mr. 
Finney  and  others  was  based  upon  the  prevalent  idea 
that  somewhat  of  em  still  remains  in  the  character  and 
action  of  the  converted  man,  coexisting  with  his  obe- 
dience. The  problem  of  sanctification  must  be  to  elim- 
inate this  remnant  of  sin,  and  make  the  obedience  entire 
and  permanent.  This  view  led  to  the  idea  of  a  special 
experience,  corresponding  with  the  original  conversion, 
in  which  the  Christian  rises  from  a  partial  to  a  complete 
obedience.  The  attainment  of  this  condition  must  be 
always  possible  and  obligatory,  just  as  the  original  con- 
version was  possible  and  obligatory  to  the  siimer.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  must  be  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect faith.  On  this  view,  there  would  be  two  classes  of 
Christians — the  simply  converted,  rendering  a  partial 
consecration  and  obedience,  and  the  entirely  sanctified, 


whose  consecration  and  obedience  are  entire.  The 
preaching  of  the  privilege  and  duty  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion, as  thus  apprehended,  in  the  community  at  Ob^lin, 
led  to  a  very  general  quickening  of  the  religioua  life, 
and  to  many  marked  experiences  regarded  at  the  time 
as  the  experience  of  entire  sanctification.  But  in  the 
fuller  development  of  the  conception  of  moral  action  as 
necessarily  simple,  forbidding  the  coexistence  of  sin  antl 
holiness,  a  restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification 
became  necessary.  In  this  view  conversion  necessarily 
becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith,  as 
moral  exercises,  are  necessarily  complete.  The  diffict^ty 
with  the  regenerate  soul  is  not  that  he  has  made  only 
a  partial  surrender  of  his  will,  but  that  he  is  weak  and 
temptable  and  inexperienced,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
lapse  into  sin  under  the  pressure  of  temptadon.  Sanc- 
tification, then,  becomes  a  growth,  an  attunment  of  ex- 
perience and  strength,  not  to  be  foond  in  one  special 
experience,  an  instantaneous  linng  from  a  partial  to 
an  entire  consecration,  but  in  the  attainment  of  stabil- 
ity and  strength  and  spiritual  power  by  succeastve  en- 
lightenments and  baptisms  of  the  Spirit, and  by  "patient 
continuance  in  well-doing."  No  clear  line  of  diviuon  can 
separate  sanctified  and  unsanctafied  Christiana.  Every 
believer  is  sanctified  in  the  sense  of  being  entirely  conse- 
crated ;  and  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  enlightenment 
and  strength  and  stability  as  there  are  varying  experi- 
ences in  the  Church  of  God.  With  this  clearer  view  of 
the  nature  of  moral  action,  the  inculcation  of  the  attain- 
ment of  sanctification  by  one  special  experience  ceases! 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  religious  instruction  at  Oberliiu 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  still  presented  a»  an  object 
of  faith  and  prayer,  the  standing  promise  of  Christ  to 
his  people,  affording  to  him  who  receives  it  light  and 
strength  and  stability. 

4.  The  theoretical  and  practical  views  maintained  at 
Oberlin  mav  be  gathered  from  the  following  publica- 
tions: The'Oberlm  EvangeUtt  (Oberiin,  18a9-1862,  24 
vols.);  The  Oberlin  Quarterfy  Review  (ibid.  1845-1849, 
4  vols.) ;  Finney's  Sy^ematic  Theology  (ibid.  1815y  ISM, 
2  vols.;  republished  in  London,  1851, 1  voL);  Acoqda^ 
bfe  Holineu  and  The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (two  small 
vols. by  Prof.  Morgan  [ibid.  1875]) ;  Fairckild*»  Moral 
Phihsopky  (N.  Y.  1869).  See  also  Neuf-En^cusder,  OcL 
1872,  art.  vi ;  BuUet.  thiol  1869,  Dec  25.  p.  810 ;  Hauck, 
TheoL  Jahresbericht,  1869,  ii,  65.     (J.  H.  F.) 

Obemdorfer,  Cet^bstik,  a  Grerman  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Landshnt  in  1724.  He 
joined  the  Benedictines,  and  became  successively  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  then  of  natural  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards of  theology  in  the  College  of  Freysing.  He  died 
in  1765.  He  wrote,  Schola  catholicorvm,  fym  jdtHofo- 
phia,  turn  theologia  propter  suamj  quam  in  docendo  usu  rw 
pant,  etc.  (Freysing,  1756,  2  pts.  4to) : — Retobiliones  ex 
psychologia  et  theologia  naturali  (ibid.  1758,  4to) : — 
Brevis  apparatus  emditUmis  de  fontibus  theoiogim 
(Augsbi  1760,  5  pts.  4to) : — Theologia  dogmatieo^itte>~ 
ricO'Saholastica  (Freiburg,  1762-1765,  5  vols.  8vo):  — 
Sy sterna  theologim  dogmatico-historico'criticttm  (Ytey^ 
sing,  1762-1765, 5  vols.  8vo)  ;  Zacher  added  seven  more 
volumes  to  this  work.  See  Baader,  Lexikon  Baierischer 
Schnfisteller;  Meusel,  Lexikon,  —  Hoefer,  Abirr.  Bio^ 
GeneraUf  xxxviii,  401. 

Oberraach,  Akton  Nioolaus  (called  also  ffems^ 
lanus^f  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  note,  was  bom 
in  the  Samthal,  in  Tyrol,  Dec  5,  1728.  His  eariy  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Innspruck,  where  he  studied  phi> 
losophy  and  theology.  In  the  year  1750  he  joined  the 
Order  of  Franciscans,  and  continued  his  stiuiiea  until 
the  year  1756.  After  having  been  engaged  as  an  lA- 
structor  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  for  some  yean,  ia 
1762  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Botaen  ; 
from  1763  to  1765  he  lectured  on  eccleaiastical  Uw  at 
Halle ;  from  1766  to  1782  he  occupied  the  chair  of  nond 
theology  at  Innspruck,  and  died  in  1808  at  the  monasierjr 
of  Schwaz.    He  wrote,  be8i4e8  several  smaller 
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ftutituiiemu  JMMkke  ChrittianoB  «.  tkeologia  moraU» 
(1774-75,8  Tola.;  2d  ed.  1796),  which  had  the  honor 
of  being  placed  in  1797  on  the  Index  librwrum  prohibi" 
tontm  : — Tractatu»  de  lege  Dei  tetema  (1776).  He  also 
left  in  MS.  pretty  well  advanced  De  Juventute  religiote 
tebuxmdcL  See  TheohgiBckes  Universal'  Leacikottf  s.  v. ; 
Jocher,  A^emeitie$  Gekhrten'Lexihon^  in  the  supple- 
mentaiy  volume  of  Rottermond,  v,  895;  De  Luca,  Ge- 
lekrIeM  Oesterreiek^  i,  1 ;  Nova  Bibl.  Ecdea.  FrSmrgenritj 
1775,  No.  28;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen^Lexikon,  vii, 
679,  680;  Waitzenegger,  GeL-  tt.  SehrifUteUer-fjexikon 
d.  deutackm  Kath.  GeitOiehkeUy  u,  47-71.     (B.  P.) 

Obezthttr,  Frahz,  Dr^  a  noted  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Wnizburg  Aug.  6, 1745^  Pat- 
nmized  by  the  bishop,  Adam  Fredericl^  count  of  Seix»- 
heim,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Julius  Hospital  at 
Wuncburg,  where  from  1763  to  1771  he  studied  philos- 
ophy, theology,  and  law,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
patron  to  Rome,  in  order  to  complete  hia  studies  there. 
In  1773  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  curacy  and  con- 
atatory,  and  in  1774  he  was  elected  professor  of  dogmat- 
ics At  Wuzzburg.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  spiritual 
counsellor  and  head  of  the  city  schools,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  labored  especially  with  a  view  to  reformation. 
On  acooant  of  the  liberal  dogmatic  views  which  Ober- 
thOr  expomided  in  hu  Idea  bibUca  eedeauB  Det,  a  divi- 
sion was  caused  between  him  and  his  bishop.  OberthUr 
was  tendered  another  position  instead  of  his  professor- 
ship, which  ofTer  he,  however,  refused;  but  he  was  Anally 
deprived  of  his  position  in  1803,  and  again. in  1809,  at 
the  new  oiganization  of  the  university.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  as  theologian  of  the  chapter,  which  posi- 
Uqq  he  held  until  bis  death,  Aug.  30, 1831.  OberthUr 
was  a  very  learned  man,  of  a  practical  and  catholic 
mind,  who  not  only  had  the  wants  of  the  students  at 
hearty  but  also  those  of  the  common  people,  to  enlarge 
whose  ideas  was  one  of  his  main  objects  in  life.  In 
this  his  refurmatory  movement  he  also  perceived  the 
good  in  those  who  were  not  of  his  own  creed,  and,  as 
his  biographer  Kuland  states:  "Maxime  est  gavisus 
Isudari  A  lis,  qui  erant  alienae  oonfessionis.**  OberthUr 
was  a  fertile  writer.  He  published,  Dogmatics  et  po~ 
UmiaM  pan  uaa  (WOrzburg,  1776) : — Idia  bibUca  ecele- 
sim  Dei  (1790-1821,6  vols.) :— J9ti&cA«  Anihrapologie 
(MUnster,  1807-10, 4  xo\B,y.—Encyclop(Bdia  (WUrzburg, 
1786;  iitnsu  9idLl»2»)i—MethodoU)gia  (1828) i^Opera 
polemica  SaMdcmm  Patrum  de  veritaU  reUgUmia  Ckri*- 
Harna  amtra  GaOiUt  et  Judaos  (ibid.  1777-92,  etc.,  84 
Tok.).  See  Ruland,  Seriet  et  vita  profeMtorum  S,  S. 
Theolog^  qui  Wiroeburgi  a  Jund.  Academia  usque  tn 
am,  1834  docueruM  (ibid.  1835);  DUx,  in  Wetzer  und 
Welters  Kirehefk'Lexiion,  vol.  vii,  s.  v.;  Tkeologischej 
Umversal'LexikoH,s,y.;  ¥VLnt,BibLJud,iu,4A;  BrUhl, 
Getck,  der  KatkoL  Liieratur  Deuttchlanda  (1861),  p.  713 
aq.;  Werner,  Gesch.  der  KatkoL  Tkeoiogie  (see  Index). 
(BLP.) 

Oberto*  Fra^crsco  di,  was  the  earliest  painter  of 
the  Genoese  school,  and  his  works  are  still  extant. 
Ijum  mentions  an  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  church  of 
St.  Domenico  at  Genoa,  representing  the  Virgin  between 
two  angels,  signed  **  FrancisQps  de  Oberto,  1368."  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  624. 

Cbeth  (Q0nSf),  a  Grsdzed  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  82) 
of  the  name  of  Ebkd  (q.  v.),  son  of  Jonathan  (lizra 

Till,  6). 

Obi    See  Obcah. 

O^bil  (Heb.  ObU%  b-^nist,  from  the  Arabic  abdl,  an 
orermer  of  camels  ;  Sept.  ObfiioQ  v,  r.  'A/3/ffc  and  '0/3iX  ; 
Tal^  UhSt),  an  Ishmaelite,  or  Arab,  doubtless  of  the 
nocDJMle  tribes,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  camels  in 
tbe  time  of  David — an  exceedingly  At  employment  for 
an  Arab  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  As  the  name  means  in 
Arabic  <*a  keeper  of  camels,"  Jerome  ^i,  2)  infers  that 
the  pcnoo  had  his  name  from  his  office,  which  has  al- 


ways been  a  very  common  circumstance  in  the  East 
(see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  I,  ii,  2). 

Obit  (Lat  o5ftfttf,  a  going  down,  i.  e.  to  death,  there- 
fore decease),  of  an  individual,  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
language  to  designate  the  commemoration  of  a  saint's 
death;  called  also  his  celebration,  departure,  falling 
asleep,  or,  if  a  martyr,  his  passion.  The  term  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  phrase  '*  Obit  mortem,"  i.  e.  he  meets 
death,  and  is  used  specially  to  designate  a  funeral  office, 
performed  for  the  dead,  and  for  his  souPs  health,  as  they 
say,  at  certain  times  and  places.  The  Assumption  is 
ascribed  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Deposition  to  St. 
John,  from  the  tradition  that  he  laid  himself  down  in 
his  grave. 

It  was  an  early  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  to 
commemorate  the  martyrs  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death ;  and  when  the  days  of  persecution  had  come  to 
an  end  the  custom  was  extended,  or  continued  to  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  others  of  the  departed  besides  martyrs, 
such  as  relatives,  friends,  and  benefactors.  Indeed,  in 
former  times,  under  the  influence  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, it  was  not  uncommon  for  dying  persons,  though 
they  had  children  to  provide  for  or  debts  to  pay,  to 
postpone  all  care  of  relatives  and  other  considerations, 
in  OTder  to  secure  for  themselves  masses  sadsfactory, 
anniversaries,  obits,  requiems,  dirges,  placebos,  trentals, 
lamps,  lights,  and  other  offices  to  be  performed  daily, 
monthly,  or  yearly,  as  far  as  the  sums  left  would  a£ford, 
for  the  ease  and  help  of  the  testator's  souL  In  "  relig- 
ious houses"  they  had  a  register,  wherein  they  entered 
the  obits  or  obitoal  days  of  their  founders  and  benefac- 
tors, which  was  thence  termed  obituary.  Thus  in  many 
colleges  the  obit  or  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  is  piously  obsen-ed.  There  have  been  since 
the  Reformation  commemoration  days  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  on  which  tbe  names  of  all  the  known  bene- 
factors to  the  universities  are  proclaimed  and  a  special 
service  is  recited.  For  the  offices  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  commemorations  in  England,  see  the  i4ftno- 
tated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Appendix  to  the  Burial 
Office. 

Obituary.    See  Obit. 

Obissinip  ToMMABO,  an  Italian  Orientalist,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom 
in  Non,  near  Novara.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Minor  Brothers,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  Devoted  to  the  missions  of  the 
East,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  capacity  of  apostolic 
commissary  and  guardian  of  a  convent  of  his  order. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  he  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  Christian  worship  two  churches  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Baptist,  of  which 
the  Turks  had  taken  possession,  and  by  order  of  pope 
Paul  y  be  presided  over  a  synod  which  condemned  the 
heresies  of  Nestor  and  Eutyches,  still  influential  in  the 
East.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  taught  for  several 
years  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  tn  Aiontorio,  and  formed  a  great  number  of 
misfuonaries.  It  was  there  that  he  died,  according  to 
Wadding,  in  1638,  at  an  advanced  age;  but  Achille  Ye^ 
nerio,  one  of  his  disciples,  says  expressly  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  Thesaurus,  published  in  1636,  that  he  was  no 
longer  living  some  time  previous  to  that  date.  Obiz- 
zini  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Novariensis, 
or  Novaria.  We  have  of  his  works,  Isagoge  id  est  brere 
introductorium  A  rabicum  in  scientiam  logioes,  cum  ver- 
sions Latina,  ac  theses  sanctmfidei  (Rome,  1625,  4to) : — 
Grammatica  A  rabica  agrunda  appeUata,  cum  versione 
Latino  et  dilucida  expositions  (ibid.  1681, 8vo):  this  is 
a  valuable  edition  of  the  Arabic  Grammar  entitled  Ja- 
rumia,  and  favorably  quoted  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy : — 
Thesaurus  A  rabicO'Syro-Latimts  (ibid.  1636,  4to) ;  the 
printing,  superintended  by  Achille  Venerio,  is  very 
faulty :  this  book  was  largely  composed  from  a  Syriac 
vocabulary  whose  author  is  Elias  Barsines,  a  met- 
ropolitan of  Nisibis,  of  the  11th  century.    See  Wad- 
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ding,  Scnpi,  Ord,  Mmorum;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa 
letter,  Ital,  vbL  vilL  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrait, 
xxxyiii,408. 

Object,  in  the  language  of  metaphyaics,  is  that  of 
which  any  thinking  being  or  subject  can  become  cogni- 
zant. This  subject  itaelf,  however,  is  capable  of  trans- 
mutation into  an  object,  for  one  may  think  about  his 
thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  a  metaphysical  object, 
actual  existence  is  not  necessary;  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  conceived  by  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous 
with  realy  so  that  a  thing  is  said  to  be  '^  objectively" 
considered  when  regarded  in  itself,  and  according  to  its 
nature  and  properties,  and  to  be  ^  subjectively'*  consid- 
ered when  it  is  presented  in  its  relation  to  us,  or  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  our  apprehension.  Scepticism  denies 
the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.  e.  it  denies 
that  we  can  ever  become  certain  that  our  cognition  of 
an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  ob- 
ject. The  verbal  antithesis  of  objective  and  subjective 
representation  is  also  largely  employed  in  the  fine  arts; 
but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient, 
the  difference  expressed  by  them  is  only  one  of  degree, 
and  not  of  kind.---Chambers,  Cy<Jop,  s.  v. 

Objeotioxis  to  Chbistianitt.  See  Apologetics. 

Ol^eotive  is  a  term  which,  tike  the  preceding 
(h  e.  object),  is  much  used  in  scholastic  theology  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  that  phase  of  anything  which 
comprehends  its  existence,  but  of  excluding  that  phase 
of  anything  which  comprehends  our  knowledge  of  iL 
Thus  applied,  the  eneigy  of  thought  may  be  objec- 
tively directed  towards  the  Divine  Nature:  Ol^eo- 
tively  by  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  in 
itself,  and  not  as  in  its  relation  to  us ;  L  e.  our  con- 
templation of  it  as  **non  ego;^  subjectively,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Nature 
as  it  forms  part  of  a  system,  of  which  *'£go"  is  the 
starting-point,  if  not  the  centre.  Appl3ring  the  illus- 
tration to  faith,  it  will  be  seen  that  Objective  faith  looks 
to  that  m  which  we  believe ;  Subjective  faith  to  that 
with  which  we  believe:  the  first  being  that  phase  of 
belief  in  God,  e.  g.  which  fixes  its  gaze  on  Ood  as  its 
object;  while  the  second  is  that  phase  of  faith  which 
sees  the  believer  in  God,  and  the  operation  of  his  mind 
in  believing.  Or  again,  the  first  represents  a  dogma, 
the  second  a  faculty.  In  the  same  manner  the  terms 
may  be  applied  to  worship.  Objective  worsh^  is  ado- 
ration in  its  purest  and  most  unselfish  form ;  adoration 
of  God  as  its  object,  without  reference  to  the  person 
adoring.  Sid>jective  worship,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
praise,  prayer,  or  thanksgiving  offered  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subject,  that  is,  the  person  worshipping.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  history  and  use  of  the  words,  see 
notes  at  the  end  of  Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid's  Works 
(Edinb.  1846). 

Oblftta  (Lat  for  offered),  the  name  of  the  host  be- 
fore consecration.  The  oUatm,  not  consecrated,  though 
blessed  on  the  altar,  were  given  by  the  priest,  before 
food  in  the  refectoiy,  to  those  monks  who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  ONoto  were  made  in  a  kind  of 
mould  of  a  small  pattern.  Females,  called  sanctinumi' 
aies,  had  assigned  to  them  the  office  of  making  these 
oNata,  but  always  without  leaven.  They  were  occa- 
sionally placed  on  the  bosoms  of  the  dead.  The  host, 
before  consecration,  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  a 
knife  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  the  ves- 
sels in  which  it  was  preserved  were  made  in  the  form 
of  small  towers.  According  to  the  Mozarabic  litury^, 
it  was  to  be  mystically  divided  into  nine  parts,  called 
Gloria,  etc.  Information  on  these  particulare  may  be 
obtained  from  Dn  Cange,  a.  v.  Gloria,  Lancea,  Oblata, 
Panis,  Turris.— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v, 

Oblatas  (Lat  oblati,  oUata,  <<  offered  up**)  is  the 
name  of  three  different  classes  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
Boman  CathoUc  Church,  which  differ  from  the  religious 


orden  strictly  ao  called  In  not  being  boimd  by  the  sol- 
emn vows  of  the  religious  profession. 

(1.)  The  institution  of  the  fint  of  these,  called  The 
Oliaies  of  St,  Ambrose,  was  one  of  the  many  reforms 
introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  Su  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  The 
memben  consisted  of  secular  priests  who  lived  in  com- 
munity, and  were  merely  bound  by  a  promise  to  the 
bishop  to  devote  themselves  to  any  service  which  be 
should  consider  desirable  for  the  interests  of  religion. 
St.  Charles  made  use  of  their  services  chieAy  as  mt»- 
sionaries  in  the  wild  and  inaccessible  Alpine  dtstxiets 
of  his  diocese.  He  drew  up  their  oonstitutions,  which 
were  revised  by  St.  Philip  Neri  (q.  v.)  and  sL  Felix 
Cantalici,  and  approved  repeatedly  by  the  papal  see. 
This  institute,  which  had  many  establishment*  at  Milan, 
Verona,  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Italy,  still  exists, 
and  has  recently  been  introduced  into  England  by  car- 
dinal Wiseman,  and  the  order  possesses  at  present  in 
London  five  houses,  and  serves  four  city  missions. 

Attached  to  the  London  oblates,  but  distinct  from 
them  in  idea  and  institutes,  is  St,  Joseph's  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  Foreign.  Missions,  with  a  central  boose 
at  Mill  Hill,  near  London,  and  intrusted  by  pope  Pius 
IX  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the  freedmen  of  the  United 
States.  All  missionaries  educated  by  St.  Joseph's  Soci- 
ety leave  Europe  for  life,  devoting  themselva  to  non- 
European  races.  They  make  vows  of  obedience,  and 
bind  themselves  to  practice  evangelical  poverty,  and  to 
go  wherever  sent.  This  society  coonts  (1875)  twelve 
priests  and  thirty  students  in  divinity  from  men  of  all 
nations.  They  have  three  missions  to  blacks  exclu- 
sively, in  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Louisville.  Bishop 
Herbert  Vaughan,  of  Salford,  is  the  superior  generaL 

(2.)  Another  institute,  confined  to  females,  is  the  Ob- 
lates of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maty,  a  body  of  French  or- 
igin, which  arose  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been 
very  widely  extended.  Their  chief  object  is  to  assist 
the  parochial  deigy,  by  holding  missions  for  the  rdig> 
ions  instruction  of  the  people  in  any  district  to  which 
they  may  be  invited,  'fhis  body  was  approved  by  pope 
Leo  XlfFeb.  17, 1826.  lliey  have  been  esUbltshed  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  the  British  colonies,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States.  Called  to  Canada 
in  1841,  they  immediately  occupied  in  the  extreme 
north  and  west  of  British  America  the  old  Jesait  mis- 
sionary posts,  and  extended  their  labors  to  the  remotest 
tribes.  In  Canada  they  have  several  colleges,  semina- 
ries, and  academies,  with  a  constantiy  increasing  body 
of  priests.  They  also  have  numerous  establishments  in 
Northern  New  York,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton Territory.  Other  similar  institutes  might  be  ena« 
merated,  but  the  constitution  of  all  is  nearly  the  same. 

(8.)  There  is  also  a  female  institute  of  oblates,  which 
was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  by  St.  Francisca 
of  Kome,  and  which  consists  of  ladies  associated  for 
charitable  and  religious  objects,  and  living  in  comma- 
nity,  but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow. 

(4.)  There  are  besides  the  Oblates  Sisters  of  Providence, 
a  sisterhood  of  colored  women,  founded  at  Baltimore  in 
1825  by  the  Rev.  H.  Jowbert,  for  educating  colored 
girls,  taking  charge  of  colored  orphans,  and  attending 
to  the  general  needs  of  the  colored  people  in  the  United 
States.  These  sisters  were  approved  by  Gregory  XYI 
in  1831.    Their  mother  house  is  in  Baltimore. 

Oblates  was  also  the  name  of  those  chiMren  who 
were  dedicated  from  infancy  to  the  cloister  (the  parents 
wrapped  their  boy's  hand  in  altar-doth,  with  a  petition), 
and  of  the  dying  who  assumed  the  cowl.  In  1191  O^ 
lestine  lU  freed  children  from  such  vows.  See  the  aru 
Conversi  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ATtrdksn-Lsxtfcoii ;  Ranker 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  270;  Alzog,  Kirchengmch.  u^4&', 
Bamum,  Romanism,  p.  487.     (J.  H.  W*) 

OblatL    See  Oblates. 

Oblation  is  the  rendering  freqoentiy  employed  in 
the  A.  Y.  for  several  Heb.  words,  elsewhere  with  equal 
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propriety  fendeped  by  the  synonymooB  frbrd  OFFBUniG 
(q.  v.),  and  in  one  paseage  (Ezek.  xz,  40)  for  PKb^, 
maaetk'  (liL  a  U/Hng  up,  hence  a  preaeiU)^  as  applied  to 
thefrtt^ruiU,  in  which  relation  only  we  will  here  con- 
sider it.  "There  are  various  regulations  in  the  law  of 
Moses  respecting  first^fmits,  which  would  be  of  much 
interest  to  as  could  we  in  eveiy  case  discern  the  precise 
object  in  view.  Ko  doubt  the  leading  object,  so  far  as 
regards  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  God,  was  that 
sll  the  after-fruits  and  after-gatherings  might  be  conse- 
crated in  and  through  them ;  and  It  was  not  less  the 
dicute  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  first-fruits  should 
be  offered  to  God  in  testimony  of  thankfulness  for  his 
bounties.  Hence  we  find  some  analogous  custom  among 
most  nations  in  which  material  offerings  were  used. 
There  are,  however,  some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical 
regulations  which  these  considerations  do  not  ade- 
quately explain. 

«  U  First-fruits  of  Frmt-4rees^-lt  was  directed  that 
the  first-fruits  of  every  tree  whose  fruit  was  used  for 
food  should,  for  the  first  three  years  of  bearing,  be 
counted  '  undrcumcised,*  and  regarded  as  unclean  (Lev. 
xix,  23, 24).  It  was  unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them, 
or  to  make  any  benefit  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the 
fourth  year  of  bearing  that  they  were  accounted  *  holy,* 
and  the  fruit  of  that  year  was  made  an  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  and  was  either  given  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii, 
12, 18),  or,  as  the  Jews  themselves  understand,  was  eaten 
bv  the  owners  of  it  *  before  the  Loid  at  Jerusalem/  as 
was  the  case  with  second  tithe.  After  the  fourth  year 
all  fruits  of  trees  were  available  for  use  by  the  owner. 

"2.  Ftrst-fruiis  of  the  Yearly  Increase,  — Of  these 
there  were  several  kinds :  (1)  Tkefirst-fruUs  in  the  $heaf 
(Lev.  xxiii,  10).  (2.)  The  first-fruits  in  the  two  wave- 
loaves  ^ver.  17).  These  two  bounded  the  harvest,  that 
in  the  sheaf  being  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  har- 
vest, upon  the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan ;  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  These 

two  are  both  called  rifi^dn,  tmuphoth',  *  shake  or  wave 
offerings.*  (8.)  The  first  of  the  dough,  being  the  twen- 
ty-fiioith  part  thereof,  which  was  given  to  the  priests 
(Numb.  XV,  20) ;  and  this  kind  of  offering  was  not  neg- 
lected even  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x,  87). 
(4.)  TkefimfruiU  of  the  threshing-fioor.  These  last 
two  are  called  n*iQ4"!n.  terumoth\  'heave-offerings;* 
the  one  the  '  heave-offering  of  the  threshing-floor,*  the 
other  the  '  heave-offering  of  the  dough.*  The  words 
tetiupkoth  and  ferumoth  both  signify  'shake -offering,* 
'heave-offering,* or '  wave-offering;'  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  terumoth  was  offered  by  a  waving  of  ele- 
vation, moving  the  oblation  upward  and  downward,  to 
ngnify,  as  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  both 
of  the  heaven  and  earth ;  but  the  tenuphoth  was  offered 
by  waving  of  agitation,  to  and  fro,  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ;  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  Jehovah  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world 
(see  Godwyn,  Moses  ami  Aaron,  vi,  2,  p.  214,  215;  also, 
Lewis,  Origmes,  i,  148-146).**  —  Kittow  See  First- 
PBurra. 

OBLATION  (Chrwtian)  designates  an  offering  to 
God,  io  eertain  ecclesiastical  senses. 

1.  In  the  sacramental  service  of  the  Chureh  of  £ng^ 
gbnd  the  phrase  ''alms  and  oblations'*  wSean  in  the 
pnyer  for  the  Chnreh  militant,  and  evidently  refers  to 
a  very  ancient  custom.  "  In  the  primitive  Church,  at 
the  administnition  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  communicants 
were  required  to  bring  certain  oblations,  irpo^f  opAi,  or 
presents^  ^wpa,  of  bread  and  wine.  These  were  some- 
limes  pffcsented  by  persons  who  did  not  communicate. 
The  bread  and  wine  were  enveloped  in  a  white  linen 
doth  called  'fkgo,'  the  wine  being  contained  in  a  vessel 
called '  ana*  or  *  aanla.*  After  the  deacon  had  said, '  Let 
us  psvT/  the  Gomrounicants  carried  their  offerings  to- 
wards the  akar,  which  were  nsnally  taken  by  a  deaoou) 


and,  having  been  delivered  or  presented  to  the  bishop, 
were  laid  upon  the  altar  or  upon  a  separate  table  pro- 
vided for  their  reception.  This  custom  of  offering  ob- 
lation ceased  generally  during  the  12th  and  18th  centu- 
ries'* (Riddle). 

The  rubric  at  the  same  time  enjoins  that  if  there  be 
a  oommanion, "  the  priest  is  then,**  just  before  this  pray- 
er, "  to  place  upon  the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as 
he  shall  think  sufilcient**  Hence  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  by  that  word  we  are  to  understand  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  which  the  priest  is  to  offer  solemnly  to 
God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  over  hia 
creatures,  that  from  henceforth  they  may  be  pecol«- 
iarly  his.  In  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  whnh  the 
people  were  parukers,  the  viands  or  materials  of  the 
feast  were  first  made  God's  by  a  solemn  oblation,  and 
then  afterwards  eaten  by  the  communicants,  not  as 
man's  but  as  God*s  provision,  who  by  thus  entertain- 
ing them  at  his  own  table  declared  himself  reconciled 
and  again  in  covenant  with  them.  Therefore  the 
blessed  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  and  bkiod,  first  gave  thanks,  and  blessed  the 
elements,  L  e.  offered  them  up  to  God  as  the  Lord-  of  the 
creatures,  as  the  most  ancient  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage; who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  Eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
communion  to  God  upon  the  altar,  by  this  or  some  such 
short  ejaculation, "  Lord,  we  offer  thine  own  out  of  what 
thou  hast  bountifully  given  us.**  After  this  they  re- 
ceived them,  as  it  were,  from  him  again,  in  order  to  con- 
vert them  into  the  sacred  banquet  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  his  dear  Son.  Consonant  with  this,  in  the  first 
common  prayer  of  king  Edward  YI,  the  priest  was  or- 
dered in  this  place  to  set  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the 
altar.  But  at  the  second  reviewyto  conciliate  the  ultre- 
Protestants,  this  ancient  usage  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  out.  It  was,  however,  restored  at  the  last  re- 
view of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bread  and  wine  should  be 
placed  solemnly  on  the  table  by  the  priest  himself. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  placing  of  the  elements  upon 
the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the  morning  servioe 
by  the  hands  of  a  lay-clerk  or  sexton,  as  is  sometimes 
the  practice,  is  a  breach  of  the  aforesaid  rubric 

2.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  word  "oblation^* 
signifies  whatever  Christians  offer  to  God  and  the 
Church,  whether  in  lands  or  goods.  It  is  probable  that 
the  practice  of  St.  Paul  incited  the  primitive  Christiails 
to  offer  these  gifts  to  the  Church,  for  he  appointed  every 
one  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  to  yield  something 
to  God  for  the  saints  eveiy  Lord*s-day ;  but  this  being 
thought  to  be  too  often,  Tertullian  tells  us  it  was 
afterwards  done  every  month,  and  then  adHbitumf  but 
it  was  always  the  custom  for  communicants  to  offer 
something  at  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  well  for  holy 
uses  as  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  custom  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  observed  in  his  day.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  those  depositapietatis  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  were  all  voluntary  oblations,  and 
they  were  received  in  lieu  of  tithes;  for  the  Christiana 
at  that  time  lived  chiefly  in  cities,  and  gave  oat  of  their 
common  stock  both  to  maintain  the  Chureh  and  tho^ 
who  served  at  the  altar.  But  when  their  numbers  in- 
creased, and  they  were  spread  abroad  in  the  countries, 
a  more  fixed  muntenance  was  necessary  for  the  clergy. 
Yet  oblations  were  made  by  the  people,  of  which, 
if  offered  in  the  mother  chureh,  the  bishop  had  half, 
and  the  other  was  divided  among  the  dergy;  but 
if  they  were  offered  in  a  parish  church,  the  bishop 
had  a  third  part,  and  no  nx>re.  These  oblations,  which 
at  first  were  voluntary,  afterwards  became  due  by 
custom.  It  is  true  there  are  canons  which  require 
every  one  who  approaches  the  altar  to  make  some  ob- 
lation to  it,  as  a  thing  convenient  to  be  done.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  obedience  to  the  canons,  it  became 
customary  for  every  roan  who  made  a  will  before  the 
Keformatioh  to  devise  something  to  the  high-altar  of 
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the  church  where  he  lived,  and  iomething  likewise  to 
the  mother  church  or  cathedral;  and  those  who  were  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  usually  gave  something  towards 
its  repairs.  But  at  the  great  f^tivals  all  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  something,  not  merely  if  convenient,  but 
as  a  duty;  but  the  proportion  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  giver;  and  we  think  with  great  reason,  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Christians  in  those  ages  was  so  great  that 
men  built  churches  on  their  own  lands,  on  purpose  that 
they  might  have  an  equal  share  of  those  oblations  with 
the  deigy.  This  might  be  the  reason  why  the  empeiv 
ors  Constantino  and  Valentinian  made  laws  to  prohibit 
excessive  gifts,  which  in  those  days  were  kept  in  store- 
houses built  for  that  very  purpose.  But  in  succeed- 
ing ages  there  was  little  occasion  for  such  laws,  for 
the  zeal  of  the  people  was  so  considerably  abated  that, 
instead  of  those  repositories,  the  clergy  had  little  chests 
to  contain  these  guts,  till  at  last  they  dwindled  into  so 
small  a  portion  that  now,  as  a  quaint  writer  obaerves^ 
they  can  scarce  be  felt  in  the  parson's  pocket 

In  the  Church  of  England  whatever  is  offered  at  the 
altar  is  termed  an  oblation.  They  are  principally  alms, 
the  bread  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  prayers. 
The  four  days  in  the  year — Chriatmas,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  AU-saints'  day — on  which  oblations  are  more 
especially  made,  are  called  offering-days;  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English  Church  service 
at  which  time  the  offerings  are  presented  is  called  the 
ojertory  (q.  v.).  See  Hook,  CA.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer^  p^  343 ;  Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer, 
f).  298;  Walcott,  Sac,  ArcktBology,  s.  v.;  Siegel,  ChristL 
Alterth.  (see  Index  in  voL  iv);  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir^ 
chen^Lea^hon,  B,  v.  Oblationen.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Oblatlonarlum,  a  side-table,  on  which  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people  #hich  had  been  collected  by  the 
deacons  were  placed,  and  from  which  the  officiating 
minister  selected  what  was  necessarv  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  See  Oblation.  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting oblations  ceased  generally  during  the  12th  and 
18th  centuries.  See  Martigny,  Diet,  det  A  ntiquitis  Chrit, 
8.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sac  A  rchcBoloffy,  s.  v. ;  Riddle,  Christ, 
Antiquities,     See  Cukdknce-tablb. 

Obligation  (Lat  obUffo,  <<to  bind")  is  that  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  any  action. 
In  theological  science  it  holds  a  place  in  the  doctrinal 
sphere,  for  it  enters  into  the  justification  scheme.  It  is 
held  that,  in  consequence  of  original  sin  (q.  v.)  man 
comes  into  the  world  a  debtor  to  divine  justice,  and  is 
therefore  under  an  ohUgaUon  to  punishment,  he  being 
deficient  in  that  form  of  original  justice  in  which  he 
rendered  to  God  all  that  service  of  love  which  the  great 
goodness  of  God  demanded.  Hence  the  terms  due  and 
duiy  to  express  right  conduct  (comp.  Hampden,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  vi,  296). 

Obligation,  as  a  moral  factor,  is  generally  distin- 
guished as  internal  or  rational  and  external  or  authori- 
taUve^  according  as  the  reason  for  acting  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  agent,  or  from  the  will  of  another  who  has 
A  right  or  authority  to  prescribe  rules  to  others.  Bishop 
Warburton  (Z>»r.  Leg,  bk.  i,  §  4),  however,  has  con- 
tended that  all  obligation  necessarily  implies  an  obliger 
different  fiom  the  party  obliged;  i.  e.  moral  obligation, 
being  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  implies  a  law;  and 
A  law  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  that  therefore  the  will  of 
God  is  the  true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called.  The  perception  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  can  be  said  to  oblige  only  as 
an  indication  of  the  will  of  God.  This  seems  reasona- 
ble indeed  when  we  consider  that  our  sense  of  rectitude 
springs  out  of  a  regard  for  and  knowledge  of  him  who 
is  perfect.  True,  moral  (Miffotion  is  that  by  which  we 
are  bound  to  perform  what  is  right,  and  to  avoid  what 
is  wrong.  Various,  however,  have  been  the  opinions 
coneeming  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  or  what  it 
arises  from.  One  says,  it  is  a  moral  necessity  of  doing 
actions  or  forbearing  them;  that  is,  such  a  necessity  as 


whoever  breaks  through  it  is  ipso  fa/do  worthy  of  blame 
for  so  doing;  another  regards  it  as  springing  from  the 
moral  fitness  of  things ;  another,  from  conformity  with 
reason  and  nature ;  another,  from  agreement  with  truth ; 
and  another,  from  expediency  and  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  A  late  writer  has  defined  obligation  to  be 
*'  a  state  of  mind  perceiving  the  reasons  for  acting,  or 
forbearing  to  act.**  But  we  confess  this  has  a  difficulty 
in  it  to  us,  because  it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a 
man  should  by  his  habitual  practice  of  iniquity  be  so 
hardened  as  to  lose  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  perceive 
the  reasons  why  he  should  act  morally,  then  he  is  under 
no  obligation.  And  thus  a  depraved  man  might  say  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  be- 
cause, through  his  desire  of  living  a  licentious  life,  he  is 
led  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  none.  Evidently  a 
difference  should  be  made  between  obligation  and  a  sense 
of  it.  Moral  obligation,  we  think,  arises  from  the  will 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  and 
in  his  Word.  This  is  binding  upon  all  men,  because 
there  is  no  situation  in  which  mankind  have  not  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  so  far  sunk  in  depravity  that  a 
sense  of  obligation  is  nearly  or  quite  lost.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  their  losing  the  sense  does  not  render  the  obliga- 
tion less  strong.  *'  Obligation  to  virtue  is  eternal  and 
immutable,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  lost  by  sin."  Believ- 
ing this,  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  those  thinkers 
who  lose  sight  altogether  of  man's  perception  of  rec- 
titude, and  give  undue,  if  not  exclusive,  prominence — 
e.  g.  Locke  (//{/e,  by  Lord  King,  ti,  129),  Warburton, 
Horsley,  as  well  as  Paley  and  his  followers — to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  as  prompting  to 
the  practice  of  virtue.  For  although  God,  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  weakness  of  our  nature  and  the  perils  of 
our  condition,  has  condescended  to  quicken  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  by  appealing  to  our  hopes  and 
fears,  both  in  regard  to  the  life  that  now  is  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  it  does  not  follow  that  self-love,  or  a 
concern  for  our  own  happinees^  should  be  the  only,  or 
even  the  chief  spring  of  our  obedience.  On  the  con- 
trary, obedience  to  the  divine  will  may  spring  fmm 
veneration  and  love  for  the  divine  character.  artNng 
from  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  the  rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  divine  arrangements 
That  this,  more  than  a  regard  to  the  rewards  of  ever- 
lasting life,  is  the  proper  spring  of  virtuous  conduct,  is 
as  plain  as  it  is  important  to  remark.  To  do  what  is 
right  merely  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  life  is  evidently 
acting  from  a  motive  far  inferior,  in  purity  and  power, 
to  love  and  veneration  for  the  character  and  commands 
of  him  who  is  just  and  good,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  extent 
to  which  our  most  elevated  conceptions  are  inadequate. 
That  whioh  should  bind  us  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
is  not  the  iron  chain  of  selfishness,  but  the  golden  links 
of  a  love  for  all  that  is  right;  and  our  aspirations  to  the 
realms  of  blLss  should  be  breathings  after  the  prevalence 
of  universal  purity,  rather  than  desires  for  our  individual 
happiness.  Self  and  its  little  circle  are  too  narrow  to 
hold  the  heart  of  man  when  it  is  touched  with  a  sense 
of  its  true  dignity,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  lofly  destination.  It  swells  with  generous  admi- 
ration of  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  expands  with  a 
love  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  limita  but  the 
limits  of  life  and  the  capacities  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
nature  anJ  will  of  him  from  whom  aU  being  and  all 
happiness  proceed,  it  acknowledges  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject of  its  adoration  and  submission ;  and  in  siirTender> 
ing  itself  to  his  authority  it  is  purif^  from  all  the  dnss 
of  selfishness,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  a  calm  and 
unquenchable  love  for  all  that  is  right  and  good.  Dr. 
Adams  (^Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Ftrfw) 
has  well  said,  **  Right  implies  duty  in  its  idea.  To  pcf^ 
ceive  that  an  action  is  right  is  to  see  a  reason  for  doini^ 
it  in  the  action  itself,  abstracted  from  all  other  ooosid* 
orations  whatever.  Now  this  perception,  this  acknowl- 
edged rectitude  in  the  action,  is  the  very  eesenes  ^ob^ 
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liyatiom  ;  tluifc  which  oommands  the  approbation  of 
choice,  and  bmdt  tke  amtcience  of  eveiy  rational  be- 
ing.** Mr.  Stewart  {AeUtmi  Mor,  Pawen,  ii,  294)  has 
put  it  in  still  nxne  powerfal  and  concise  form,  viz.  that 
"The  rtry  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obliffa- 
tioiC"  See  Sanderson,  De  Jurammti  ObUffatiom,  pr»- 
lect.  iy  sec.  11;  De  ObUgaiume  CatueientitBf  pralect.  v; 
Whewell,  Morality,  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  p.  84-89 ;  King,  Essay 
m  Eviif  Prelim.  Dissert,  sec. ;  Dr.  ChalroerB,  Bridyewaier 
Treaiise,  i,  78 ;  Warborton,  Legation,  \,  88, 46,  etc ;  Pa- 
ley,  Moral  PkHoi,  i,  54;  Kobinson,  Pref.  to  voL  iv  of 
Saorin's  Sermons;  Mason,  Christian  Morals,  ser.  28,  ii, 
256;  Doddridge,  Leet,  lect  52;  Grove,  Pkilos,  ii,  66; 
Cudworth,  IntelL  System,  ii,  505,  686,  et  aL ;  Dr.  Bnsb- 
oeU  on  the  Vieariou*  Sacrifice,  and  review  thereof  in 
the  Ckriaaam  Examiner,  May,  1866,  art.  v;  Kranth's 
Fleming,  Voeah.  of  PkUos*  s.  v.  See  Right;  Samo 
Tios.     (J.H.W.) 

Obligation,  Feasts  ol^  a  name  in  the  Romish 
Church  of  holy  days  on  which  work  is  suspended.  In 
1362  forty-one  were  cited,  including  Christmas,  Circum- 
dsion,  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  Easter  (each 
with  the  following  three  days),  Good  Friday,  St  Stephen, 
John  the  EvangeUst,  Holy  Innocents,  Purification,  An- 
nwiciaiioo,  St.  Mark,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St  Bartholo- 
mew, St  Matthew,  St  Michael,  St  Luke,  St  Simeon  and 
Sc  Jwfe,  All  Saints,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
Invention  of  Holy  Croes,  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Corpus 
Christi,  Translation  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St  Maiy 
Magdalen,  Assumption,  St  Lavrrenoe,  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  ExalUtion  of  the  Hdy  Croes,  St  Nicho- 
las, Cooeeption  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  and 
feasts  ordidned  hy  the  ordinary.  In  Worcester  diocese 
the  Isbor  of  the  plough  only  was  allowed  on  seven  saints' 
dsys,  and  women's  work  was  forbidden  on  the  feasts  of 
St  Agnea,  St  Lncy,  St  Margaret,  and  St  Agatha. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  **holy  days  of 
obligation,"  though  they  hold  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  cstinMtion  and  practice  of  Roman  Catholics,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  following:  The  Circumcision  of  our 
Lord  (Janoaiy  1),  The  Epiphany  (January  6),  The  An- 
nunciatioo  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (March  25),  The 
Asoensioa  of  our  Lord  (see  above),  Corpus  Christi,  The 
Asnunptioii  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (August  15), 
An  Saints  (November  1),  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Bleased  Virgin  Mary  (December  8),  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  or  Christmas  (December  25).  (Sundays,  and  the 
feasts  which  fall  on  them,  are  not  included  in  this  enu- 
meration.) In  some  Western  dioceses  the  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  Annunciation,  and  Corpus  Christi  are  not 
even  regarded  as  holy  days  of  obligation.  See  Bar- 
num,  RomoMtm  as  it  is,  ch.  xvi ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
duBohgy  (Lond.  1868),  p.  407.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Obnalm.    See  Sxooui. 

O'botfa  (Heh.  O&o/A',  rhk,  waer^slAut,  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  Fttnt,  JuMow  panes ;  Sept  '0/3wd  v.  r.  £4tf/3«^), 
the  fony-sixth  sution  of  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to 
Canaan,  near  Moab  (Numb,  xxi,  10, 11 ;  xxziii,  43, 44), 
between  Punon  and  Ije-abarim ;  probably  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  possibly  near  Waily  el-Ghuweit    See  Ex- 

ODB. 

Obotritea,  Coiivkbsion  of  thx.  See  Slaves; 
TicBUsca. 

Obrecht,  UuncH,  a  learned  German  philosopher 
and  jurist  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was 
bora  Joly  28, 1646,  at  Strasburg,  where  he  had  his  first 
edneational  training,  and  then  proceeded  to  learn  the 
ekncnts  of  the  sciences  at  Montbeliard  and  Altorf. 
He  inberited  both  the  inclination  and  taste  of  his  an- 
oeslon,  who  were  all  distinguished  by  the  posts  they 
held  chher  in  the  university  or  in  the  senate  of  Stras- 
hn^  The  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongaea  was  almost  the  first  amusement  of  his  in- 


fancy; and  he  learned  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  by 
way  of  play  or  divention.  At  fifVieen  he  was  so  good  a 
rhetorician  that  he  was  ordered  to  compose  and  pro- 
nounce a  Latin  speech  in  public,  which  he  performed 
with  universal  applause.  The  method  prescribed  by 
his  preceptors  was  to  suffer  him  to  read  only  the  an- 
cient authors,  that  so  he  might  draw  the  principles  of 
eloquence  from  Demosthenes,  CicerO)  Quintilian,  Longi- 
nus,  etc  He  also  pursued  the  same  plan  in  hb  course 
of  philosophy.  Plato,  Aristotle,  with  all  that  we  have 
of  Pythagoras,  were  the  authors  which  they  put  into 
hu  hands.  But  the  principal  bent  of  his  studies  lay  to 
jurisprudence  and  history,  in  both  of  which  he  excelled, 
and  filled  the  chairs  of  both  in  the  university  with  great 
distinction.  Yet  such  a  multiplicity  of  sciences  did  not 
render  his  ideas  confused;  everything  was  ranged  in 
exact  order  in  his  mind;  and  he  surprised  the  world 
not  more  with  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  knowledge 
than  with  his  admirable  neatness  in  delivering  it.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  licentiate's  degree,  he  resolved 
to  travel  abroad  for  further  improvement  With  this 
view  he  went  first  to  Vienna,  in  Austria,  thence  he  passed 
to  Venice,  where  his  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  visiting 
the  libraries  and  learned  men.  At  his  return  from 
Italy  his  friends  induced  him  to  settle  at  Strasburg, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship  and  to  teaching 
in  the  university  in  law  and  hbtory.  Hitherto  Obrechc 
had  professed  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  the  king  of 
France  having  made  himself  master  of  Strasburg,  and 
going  there  in  person  with  the  whole  court,  Mr.  Pelis- 
son,  who  came  among  them,  and  who  was  acquainted 
with  him,  made  it  a  business  to  find  Obrecht  out,  and 
to  discourse  with  him  upon  that  subject;  and  his  con- 
version was  completed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  Strasburg  by  Lewis  XIV.  Obrecht  abjured 
his  religion  in  1684  at  Paris,  and  put  the  instrument 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Strasburg  he  resumed  his  profession  in  the  law ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  notes 
which  we  see  in  some  editions  of  G  rot  ins,  i>e^re  belU 
ac  pacts.  In  1685  the  king  of  France  nominated  him 
to  preside,  in  his  majesty's  name,  in  the  senate  of  Stras- 
burg, with  the  title  of  pnetor-royal,  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Romans;  and  from  that  time  Obrecht  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  public  affairs.  The  judges  of  Strasburg, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
were  empowered  to  dissolve  marriages  in  case  of  adul- 
tery, and  to  enable  the  injured  party  to  marry  again. 
In  opposition  to  this  custom,  Obrecht  translated  into 
the  German  tongue  St  Austin's  book  of  adulterous  mar- 
riages, and  obtained  from  the  king  a  prohibition,  upon 
pain  of  death,  either  to  tolerate  or  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage, for  the  future,  of  any  persons  that  were  separated 
or  divorced  for  adulterv.  This  edict  was  made  in  1687 ; 
and  in  1688  Obrecht  translated  into  High-Dutch  the 
treatise  of  father  Dez  Primier,  rector  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Strasburg,  entitled  The  Be^union  of  the  Protesftmts  of 
the  Church  of  Strasburg  to  the  Catholic  Church,  For 
the  rest,  although  by  the  rights  of  his  pmtorship  every- 
thing done  in  the  senate  must  necessarily  pass  through 
his  hands,  yet  he  was  so  expeditions  and  so  good  a 
manager  of  time  that  there  was  some  little  left  for  his 
studies,  which  served  him  as  a  refreshment  from  the 
fatigue  of  business;  and  several  valuable  publications 
of  his  date  from  this  period.  But  as  all  these  things 
could  not  be  done  without  even  trespassing  upon  the 
time  for  his  necessary  meals,  his  health  becsme  un- 
avoidably impaired,  and  his  life  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  in  1701.  We  have  other  publications  of  Mf, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  of  interest 
to  us :  i>e  vera  philosophia  origine :  —  De  phUosophia 
Celtiea.  See  Nic^ron,  Afemoires,  voL  xxxiv ;  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Obreson,  Bernard,  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
order  of  Minorite  hospital  brethren,  was  bom  at  I^s 
Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  May  20, 1540.  He  was  at  flrrt 
a  soldier,  but  having  been  converted,  he  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  ootut  hospitil  of 
Madrid.  He  soon  found  fuUowerB,  and  formed  a  con- 
gregation, which  was  approved  by  Decio  Garaffa,  nuncio 
to  Spain  in  1569.  Several  cities  demanded  members 
of  the  new  order  for  their  .hospitals,  and  in  1687  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general 
hospital  of  Madrid.  Two  years  later  cardinal  Caspar 
Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  received  their  solemn 
vows,  and  subjected  them  to  the  rules  and  habit  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis.  See  Minoritbs.  In  1692 
Obregon  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  reformed  the  nu- 
merous abuses  existing  in  the  administration  of  the 
hospitals  of  that  city,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  his  congregation,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1694.  Upon  bis  return  to  Madrid  he  numd 
king  Philip  II  through  bis  last  illness,  in  Sept.,  1598, 
and  afterwards  resumed  the  directorship  of  the  general 
hospital.  He  died  at  Madrid  August  6,  1699.  Obregon 
wrote  InUrucdon  de  eatfermoM,  y  verdadera  pracHoa 
eomo  96  kace  de  apliear  los  remediM  que  eiuefUm  loe 
medicos  (Madrid,  1607,  8vo).  The  Spaniards  call  the 
members  of  the  order  Obregone,  See  Herrera  Maldo- 
uado,  Vita  de  Bemardma  de  Obregon;  Dom  de  Guber- 
natis,  Orbis  eerapkicuSf  vol.  ii;  Helyot,  HitL  dee  ordres 
moruutiquee,  vii,  821-326. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GM' 
rate,  xxxviii,  406.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Obregon,  Pedro  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom 
at  Madrid,  according  to  Bennudez,  in  1697.  He  studied 
under  Vincenzio  Garducci,  and  gained  a  high  reputation 
in  historical  painting,  especially  in  works  of  an  easel 
size.  Palomino  commends  a  large  picture  by  him,  rep- 
resenting the  Trinity,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  de 
la  Merced,  and  another  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Cruz.  There  are  some  of  his  easel 
pictures  in  the  collection  at  Madrid,  where  they  are 
highly  esteemed.  Bennudez  saj's  Obregon  was  also  an 
excellent  engraver.  He  had  two  sons,  Diego  and  Mar- 
cos, whom  he  instructed  in  the  art  He  died  in  1659. 
There  was  another  Pedro  de  Obregon,  who  was  a  mini- 
aturist, and  illuminated  books  of  devotion;  he  flour- 
ished about  1664.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
ArtMf  ii,  624. 

O'Brien,  Jamks  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Irish  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1792,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  took  holy  orders  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  and  soon  rose  to  the  first  ap- 
pointments in  the  Church.  In  1842  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Ossory.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
January  9, 1876,  he  was  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  JuatiJUxUioh  by  Faith  only  (ten  sermons,  Lond.  1883, 
8vo),  which  is  *^one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  car- 
dinal article  of  the  Reformed  Church  extant"'  (Lowndes, 
Brit.  Lib,  p.  763).  He  also  publiBhed  several  minor 
works,  among  them  one  entitled  A  Charge  (1843, 8vo, 
and  often  since). 

Obscene  Primts,  Books,  or  Pictures,  so  ex- 
hibited in  public  as  to  damage  the  general  morality, 
are  not  only  to  be  preached  and  prayed  against,  but 
also  legislated  against;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian public  to  see  that  the  laws  now  on  the  statutes 
be  faithfully  executed  and  strengthened,  to  prevent  the 
demoralization  of  the  masses  from  this  source.  In 
Great  Britain  the  laws  are  very  strict;  in  the  United 
States  they  might  be  greatly  improved.  In  recent  years 
a  Mr.  Comstock,  of  New  York,  has  given  much  time  to 
the  suppression  of  the  nefarious  traffic  in  obscene  publi- 
cations of  all  kinds,  and  has  rendered  great  service  to 
the  general  American  public. 

Obeourantists  (Lar.  obecurartf  ^  to  darken,  ob- 
scure") is  the  term  originally  applied  in  derision  to  a 
party  who  are  supposed  to  look  with  dislike  and  appre- 
hension on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  regard  its 
general  diffusion  among  men,  uken  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily found,  as  prejudicial  to  their  religious  welfare,  and 
possibly  injurious  to  their  material  interests.    Of  those 


who  avow  Bach  a  doctrine,  and  hav«  written  to  explain 
and  defend  it,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  they  profess 
earnestly  to  desire  the  progress  of  all  tme  knowledge 
as  a  thing  good  in  itself;  but  they  regard  the  attempt 
to  diffuse  it  among  men,  indiscriminately,  as  perilous 
and  often  hurtful,  by  producing  presumption  and  dis- 
content. They  profess  but  to  reduoe  to  pnetioe  the 
motto, 

"A  little  leamlDg  Is  a  dangeroos  thing.** 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  are  fanatics 
of  ignorance  as  well  as  fanatics  of  science.  There  are 
religious,  political,  scientific,  and  artistic  obscurantists. 
In  the  Reformation  period  the  Humanists  (q.  v.)  called 
those  zealots  who  opposed  all  innovation  Obscurantists. 

Obaequens,  Julius,  an  andent  sage  who  flourish- 
ed some  time  in  the  early  Christian  period,  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  De  ProdigiiM,  or 
Prodigiorum  tibellus.  The  work  affords  no  Inognqihical 
data,  and  there  is  not  accessible  from  any  other  source 
anything  which  may  reveal  a  knowledge  of  him  person- 
ally, not  even  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  time 
when  he  lived.  Yossius  thinks  him  anterior  to  Paul 
Oroeius,  and  Scaliger  claims  that  St.  Jerome  made  some 
use  of  this  work ;  but  these  are  mere  suppositions.  Ob* 
sequens  was  not  a  historian,  but  a  compiler.  His  work, 
of  which  a  fragment  only  remains,  is  a  collection  of 
such  phenomena  as  the  Romans  called  Prodigiaj  or 
Ostenta,  and  which  they  looked  upon  as  miraculous 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power,  and  as  solemn  fore- 
bodings of  future  events.  It  is  chronologically  divided, 
and  the  fragment  we  possess  extends  from  the  eonaulate 
of  Scipio  and  Lslius,  in  KC.  190,  to  that  of  Fabios  and 
i£lius,  in  &C.  1 1 .  The  materials  are  generally  taken  from 
Livy,  whom  he  sometimes  copies  literally.  There  is 
no  MS.  copy  of  his  vrork  known  at  present;  that  which 
served  for  the  first  edition  belonged  to  Jodocus  of  Ve- 
rona, and  has  long  been  lost.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  0>nrad  Woolf  hard,  a  professor  at  Basle 
— ^better  known  by  the  name  of  Conradus  Lycosthenes — 
published  Obsequens*s  work,  with  a  supplement.  Judg- 
ing from  bis  introduction,  he  had  a  high  aim  in  so  do- 
ing. He  says, "  The  Romans  evinced  their  religious 
sentiments  by  the  great  attention  they  paid  to  marvel- 
lous phenomena,  and  to  omens,  while  their  bUndness 
was  manifested  by  their  worshipping  false  godsL  Had 
they  known  the  true  religion,  they  would  have  surpass- 
ed in  their  pious  zeal  their  descendants,  who  are  Chris- 
tians more  in  name  than  in  (act,  and  take  no  account 
of  the  events  which  Christ  predicted  should  occur  as 
the  end  of  the  world  approached.**  Among  the  recent 
omens,  Lycosthenes  mentions  three  or  four  edipeee  oc- 
curring in  one  year,  comets,  earthquakes  in  Italy,  etc., 
which  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Their  neglect  of  the  divine  warnings  and  their 
impious  conduct  have  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  has  given  them  up  to  civil  war,  dis- 
eases, and  famina  Lycosthenes  thinks  the  publica- 
tion of  Obsequens's  work  useful,  as  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  omens  which  people  were  neglecting. 
His  supplement  ccmtains  the  phenomena  observed  rince 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  when  commences 
Obsequens^  fragment,  taken  from  livy,  Orosins,  etCi 
The  first  edition  of  Julius  Obsequens  was  pnblisbed  by 
Aide  (Venice,  1608, 8vo ;  reprinted  in  1518),  in  a  volume 
containing  also  the  letters  of  the  younger  PUny.  The 
second  edition  is  that  of  Beatus  Rhenanus  (Sirasbuig, 
1614, 8vo),  in  a  volume  containing  also  the  lectcn  of 
Pliny,  the  De  virit  UbutrihvM  of  Anrelias  Victor,  and  the 
Z)e<iam^rajfimaltcit  St  HUtoH&Msof  Soetomoa.  Bob* 
ert  Estienne  published  the  third  (Paria,  1529,  8to),  to- 
gether with  the  letters  of  Pliny.  The  flret  editioa,  to* 
gether  with  the  supplement  of  Lycosthenes  was  pab- 
lished  at  Basle  (1558,  8yo).  Among  subsequent  editions 
the  best  are  those  of  Soheflfer  (Amst.  1679, 8vo) ;  Onden- 
dorp  (Leyden,  1720, 8vo) :  Hase,  in  Leaiaire'a  ooUeetioo 
of  Latin  classics  (Paris,  1828>    It  was  tianalated  into 
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Ffcodi  by  Geoigcs  de  la  Boothi^ie  (Lyons,  16M,  Svo), 
and  by  Victor  Voger  (Paris,  1825,  12mo) ;  and  into 
Italian  by  Damiano  Maraffi  (Lione,  1564,  8vo).  See 
ibe  introdiicUotts  of  Kap|>)  Lyoostbenea^  Scheffer,  and 
Oudendorp,  in  Hase's  edition.  See  Hoefer,  A'oav.  Biog, 
Ctmraikj  xxxviii,  414;  Smitb,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
mtm  Bioff.  emd  MytkoL  iii,  1-2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Obsaqtiies.    See  Obsbquium. 

Obaequinm  (Lat.  obedience)  'a  the  unconditional 
nxrrender  of  one's  will  to  another's  authority,  as  de- 
manded of  DKMiks  and  nuns  by  their  monastic  vows. 
See  Obedience.  AIbo  the  name  of  the  prison  in  which 
those  who  overstep  their  tows  are  put ;  also  the  office 
for  the  departed,  and  sometimes  also  the  solemn  funeral 
lerrice.    See  Buriau 

Obsar^antists  (or  Obsbitvaht  FitAHeiflCAiia) 
are  a  class  of  moDssttcs  mach  noted  for  the  extreme 
eooservatiam  which  marks  their  adherence  to  Francis- 
ean  rale  as  established  by  the  fomder  of  that  order.  In 
the  article  on  Franciscans  has  been  detailed  the  ear- 
lier lustoty  of  the  controversy  in  that  order  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  original  mie  and  practice  estab- 
lished by  St.  Francis  for  the  brethren,  and  the  sepa- 
cate  organizatioo  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  Leo 
X  The  advocates  of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called 
Obeervaniee,  or  Strictiorie  ObaervantuB  ;  but  both  bodies, 
althoagh  each  frse  to  practice  its  own  rule  in  its  own 
separate  houses,  were  still  reputed  subject  to  the  general 
administrator  of  the  order,  who,  as  the  rigorists  were  by 
far  the  more  numerous,  was  a  member  of  that  school. 
By  degreea  a  second  reform  arose  among  a  party  in  the 
order,  whose  leal  the  rigor  of  the  Observantists  was  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy,  and  Clement  VII  permitted  two 
Spanish  frian,  Stephen  Molena  and  Martin  Guzman,  to 
carry  out  in  Spun  these  views  in  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  order,  who  take  the  name  of  BeformaHf  or  Reformed. 
This  body  has  in  later  times  been  incorporated  with  the 
ObservantiBts  under  one  head.  Before  the  French  Rev- 
olotton  they  ate  sud  to  have  numbered  above  70,000, 
distributed  over  more  than  8000  convents.  Since  that 
time  their  number  has,  of  cooise,  been  much  dimin- 
ished; but  they  are  still  a  very  powerful  and  wide- 
spresd  body,  an  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  New  World, 
and  in  the  miasioiiarv  districts  of  the  East  In  Ireland 
and  England,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland, 
they  maintained  themselves  thronghout  all  the  rigor  of 
the  penal  times.  Several  communities  are  still  found  in 
the  first-named  kingdom.  See  Ckaxnber^t  Cydoptediaf 
s.  v.,  and  the  references  to  literature  in  art  Francis- 
cans; also  Mrs.  Jameson,  Monaef,  Lfg.  (see  Index); 
Burnet,  ffisi,  qftke  Rrfwmatkm  (see  Index).  (J.  H.W.) 

Obaenrer  of  Times  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  HeU  l^ira,  meoaea',  Deut  xviii,  10, 14  [so  also 
the  verb,  Lev.  xix,  26 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
6 ;  eisewhen  **  enchanter,"  ^  Meonenim,"  **  soothsayer"  ] 
(compb  Spencer,  Leg,  rir.  ii,  11, 8 ;  and  see  Necroman- 
cer; Sbkb),  aiMi  the  superstition,  intiouitely  associated 
with  astrology,  and  widely  spread  through  the  ancient 
world  by  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  Magi,  which  dis- 
tingniabes  and  determines  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky, 
seems  to  be  plainly  alluded  to  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
the  woida  cmmm'  (d*f?9i9,  Isa.  ii,  6 ; ' Jer.  xxvii,  0)  and 
onmak'  (nj32^,  Isa.  lvii,'8),  commonly  tendered  '*  sooth- 
Myers**  or  **  sorcerers"  (q.  v.).  Deyling  (fibeervai,  iii, 
128  sq.)  finds  it  mentioned  also  in  Job  iit,  5  ("^"^^"^^S 
0*^;  but  see  Gesen.  Tket.  ii,  693).  In  GaL  iv,  10,  Paul 
censnna  ibe  same  practice.  This  peculiar  regard  to 
days  origiiiated  at  a  very  early  period.  It  had  al- 
ready become  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Hesiod 
(  Worki  find  Dagfe,  770 ;  oomp.  768 ;  see  Ideler,  Ckronol, 
i,  88),  aiid  is  often  mentioiiied  by  later  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Roman  (see,  e.  g.,  Sueton.  Octav,  94;  Nero, 
8 ;  VHeiL  8).  Sin^  lamilles  had  their  own  peculiariy 
nolnel^  days  <**  dies  atnw,"  Soeton.  C'ctotr.  92).    Even 


between  difl^erent  divisions  and.  hours  of  the  same  day 
a  similar  distinction  was  made  (Theocr.  i,  15 ;  comp. 
Van,  xci,  6,  in  the  Sept;  Hesiod,  Worke  and  Day 9, 
710  sq.;  Macrob./9a/.  i,  16).  The  observance  of  days 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Persians  (Ideler,  Chro' 
npL  ii,  540)  or  the  early  Germans  (Gasar,  BeU,  GaL  i, 
50;  oomp.  esp.  Schwebel,  De  Superet.  ap.  veU,  dier,  ob- 
eerv,  Onold,  1769;  Potter,  Greek  ArchmoL  i,  758).  The 
modem  Jews  make  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week  especially  prominent  (see  Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud,  p. 
279).-'Winer,  ii,  56.    See  Divination. 

Obftlgnatio  is,  like  o^payi^,  ngWum,  and  eignacu- 
Arm,  a  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  designate 
the  baptism,  or,  better,  the  sealing  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as,  e.  g.,  in  Epbes.  i,  18,  et  al.    Sae  Baptism  ;  Spirit. 

Ocampo,  Flori^ui  d\  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  a  chronicler,  wss  bom  in  Zamora  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  After  finishing  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Alcala,  where  he  had  as  his  teacher  An- 
tonio de  Lebrina,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  canonicate,  and  obtained  the  title  of  histo- 
riographer of  Charles  V.  In  order  to  fulfil  his  duties  he 
undertook  the  history  of  this  prince,  but  he  had  the 
ambitious  idea  of  going  back  to  the  deluge.  "As  one 
might  foresee,"  says  Ticknor,  **  he  lived  just  long  enough 
to  finish  a  small  fragment  of  so  vast  sn  enterprise, 
scarcely  one  qiuirter  of  the  first  of  his  four  grand  divis- 
ions; but  he  went  far  enough  to  show  that  the  time 
for  such  writings  was  past  Not  that  credulity  was 
wanting— he  had  too  much  of  it;  but  it  was  not  the 
poetical  credulity  of  his  predecessors  trasting  to  the 
old  national  traditions ;  it  was  a  too  ready  faith  in  the 
bald  impostures  which  bear  the  names  of  Berosus  and 
Manetho,  works  discredited  for  half  a  century  already, 
and  which  he  employed  as  authorities,  if  not  sufiicient,  at 
least  probable,  for  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish 
kings  from  Tubal,  gr&ndson  of  Noah.  Such  credulity 
has  no  sort  of  chance ;  and,  besides,  the  work  of  Ocampo 
is  in  its  form  dry  and  tiresome,  and,  as  it  is  written  in 
a  formal  and  heavy  style,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
it  It  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  brought  his 
annals  of  Spain  only  to  the  period  of  the  Scipioe."  He 
died  in  1555.  llie  Ckromgve  of  Ocampo  (Croniea  jjv- 
neral  de  EepaflcL)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Zamora 
(1544,  fol.) ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Medina  del  Campo 
(1558,  foL) ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Madrid  (1791,  2 
vols.  4to).  See  his  Life  in  the  introductory  pages  of 
his  works  (edition  of  1791);  Don  Josef  de  Begabal  y 
Ugaite,  Bibiioteca  de  he  escrUores  que  han  ndo  tWtrt- 
dfiot  de  loe  eeit  colegios  mayores, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GhUrale,  xxxviii,  417 ;  Ticknor,  HitL  qf  Spantek  Lit'- 
erature,  i,  808. 

Occam  (or  Ockbam),  Nicholas  of;  an  English 
monastic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fiourished  at  Oxford  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  centurv.  He  was  bred  a  Fran- 
dscan,  and  was  the  eighteenth  public  lecturer  of  his 
convent  in  that  university.  He  is  highly  praised  by 
writera  of  his  order  for  his  learning,  but  Bale  severely 
criticised  him.  See  Fuller,  Worthies  (ed.  1840),  iii,  218 ; 
Bale,  De  Scriptoribae  Britarnndt,  cent  v.  No.  17 ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  o/Brit.  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Occam,  William  of;  the  hut  of  the  great  scho- 
larchs  in  the  succession  of  mediieval  scholasticism,  and 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  acute,  was  the  notable  pre- 
cursor of  John  WickliiTei  John  Hubs,  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther. His  logical  perspicacity  and  dialecUcal  subtlety 
eamed  for  him  the  designation  of  the  Invincible  and  the 
Singular  (unique)  Doctor,  He  pursued  the  refinements 
of  eristic  disputation  so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
proceed  Ikrther  in  the  same  direction.  **  The  force  of 
reason  could  no  farther  go."  But,  if  he  ''could  divide 
a  hair  'twixt  north  and  north-west  side,"  he  never  con- 
sented to  "change  hands  and  still  dispute."  He  was 
earnest  and  sincere,  and  concealed  a  large  fund  of  solid 
sense  under  the  familiar  forms  of  scholaitio  logomachy. 
If  the  wondrous  machine  of  scholasticism  did  not  acta- 
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allv  break  down  under  the  Btarain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected  by  him,  it  became  too  complex  and  rigid  for  any 
later  Ulysses  to  bend,  and  lost  its  availability  with  suc- 
ceeding generations.  To  this  rejection  of  the  great  cre- 
ation of  the  Middle  Ages  Occam  contributed  in  another 
mode;  if  he  should  not  rather  be  regarded  as  himself, 
in  this  respect,  the  creature  of  the  times  and  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  No  other  schoolman  connected 
dialectics  so  closely  with  practical  life,  or  linked  specu- 
lation and  academic  disputation  so  intimately  with  the 
presdng  questions  which  agitated  contemporaneous  so- 
ciety. If  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  scholasticism 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms — an  achievement 
incompatible  with  its  nature — he  did  bring  logic  and 
metaphysics  from  the  cloisters  and  from  **the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy,"  and  associated  them  with  the 
politics  and  the  ecclesiastical  transformations  of  the 
day.  The  letters  of  Eloise  and  Abelard  show  how  the 
desiccated  members  and  hardened  sinews  of  technical 
ratiocination  may  be  adapted  to  the  poignant  expres- 
sion of  frenzied  love — quid  wm  cogit  amorf  In  the 
writings  of  Occam  the  same  dry  and  dreary  formulas 
are  rendered  applicable  to  the  popular  and  instinctive 
aspirations  of  the  times.  Occam  thus  unconsciously 
gave  predominance  to  passion,  interest,  rude  instinct, 
and  popular  tendency  over  abstract  reasoning  and  for- 
mal controversy,  though  himself  preserving  all  the  ex- 
ternals of  his  tribe.  He  maintained  himself  on  the 
ancient  and  tottering  throne,  but  a  new  race  was  spring- 
ing around  him.  When  the  monarch  of  the  woods  had 
fallen,  the  undergrowth  shot  up  into  tall  timber,  and 
filled  the  forest  with  an  unlike  production.  The  school 
of  Occam  survived,  and  the  ranks  of  the  schoolmen  still 
continued  to  be  adorned  with  illustrious  names,  such  as 
those  of  John  Gerson,  cardinal  D'Ailly,  and  others;  but 
the  age  of  the  great  leaders  of  sects  had  passed  away, 
and  the  generation  of  the  Epigom  derives  distinction 
from  other  qualities  than  those  which  had  given  re- 
nown to  their  precursors. 

TAfe,  —  The  biography  of  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
nature  of  their  pursuita,  is  usually  jejune  and  obscure. 
It  rarely  presents  the  fascination  which  is  afforded  by 
the  romantic  stoiy  of  Abelard,  or  the  calm  instruction 
which  is  offered  by  the  career  of  Bonaventura,  or  the 
angelical  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Until  Occam  had  con- 
quered fame,  and  had  become  a  power  among  men,  few 
and  trifling  are  the  details  of  his  career  that  have  been 
transmitt^  to  us,  and  even  the  chronology  of  his  for- 
tunes is  indistinct  and  confused.  The  name  of  Occam, 
by  which  he  is  habitually  known,  is  derived  from  the 
humble  hamlet  of  Occam,  Ockham,  or  Okeham,  which 
lay  in  the  wastes  of  Surrey,  and  straggled  along  the 
southern  outskirts  of  what  is  now  designated  as  Ock- 
ham Heath.  The  growing  population  of  six  centuries, 
and  the  proximity  of  London,  have  cleared  and  re- 
claimed the  vrildemess,  and  improved  culture  has  con- 
verted sterility  into  productiveness.  At  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  or  of 
Kdward  I,  when  Occam  was  bom,  the  country  around 
his  birthplace  must  have  been  a  dreary  tract,  given  up 
to  black  cattle  and  hogs,  except  in  scattered  patches 
which  had  been  tamed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  far-reaching  hope  of  monastic  Iratemities.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  first  saw  the  light  before  the 
Idth  century  had  entered  upon  its  last  quarter,  as  he 
had  attained  distinction,  and  was  regius  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  14th  century,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  before 
the  century  had  half  expired.  His  brightness  as  a  boy 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Cordeliers,  who  induced 
him  to  take  the  rows  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  who 
afforded  him  the  best  opportunities  for  cultivating  his 
precocious  talenta.  He  was  sent  by  them  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford  —  this  great  university  having  been 
bronght  into  renown  under  the  supervision  of  Robert 
Grusseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  teachings  of 


Frater  Agnellus,  Adam  de  Harisoo,  and  Roger  Bacon. 
It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Duns  Sootna,  also 
an  alumnus  of  Merton,  and  then  at  the  height  of  his 
eminent  reputation,  was  attracting  to  Oxford  the  thirty 
thousand  pupils  whom  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  thither. 
Occam  attended  his  courses,  and  became  the  favorite 
pupil  of  the  Subtle  Doctor ;  but  his  own  mind  was  of  a 
bold  and  independent  character — **  nullius  addictus  ja- 
rare  in  verba  magistri."  He  did  not  hesitate  to  aasail 
the  positions  of  his  teacher,  and  to  propound  keen  and 
embarrassing  objections.  After  attaining  his  degree  he 
opened  a  course  of  lectures,  and  excited  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  his  master,  winning  many  hearers  from 
him.  Duns  Scotus  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Realistic  School,  which  had  long  been  dominant,  and 
was  then  reigning  almost  without  opposition.  Occam 
revived  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which,  if  not 
actually  dead,  bad  long  been  dormant.  A  violent  an- 
tagonism thus  arose  between  the  Occamiats  and  the 
Sootists — a  discordance  which  frequently  led  to  Uowb 
and  wounds  between  the  dispntanta.  The  heUi  teterHma 
causa  may  appear  trivial  and  ridiculous  to  us  with  our 
changed  habits  of  thought  and  diverse  aspirations,  but 
in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  it  was  neither  a 
play  upon  words  nor  a  fantastic  diflerence  to  contend 
that  abstract  notions,  or  univeisals,  were  emtia  realia, 
cMtia  mtelligHriUa,  or  entia  raUonaHa.  The  dissension 
involved  the  antagonism  of  the  profoundest  convicfions, 
and  was  immediately  implicated  with  the  gra^-est  qaea- 
tions,  religious,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  inteUe^ual, 
which  were  then  agitating  society,  and  imperatively 
demanding  a  practical  solution.  See  Nominalism  and 
Rbalism.  As  Frotogenes  divided  the  delicate  colored 
line  of  Apelles  by  one  still  more  delicate  of  different 
color,  according  to  the  aneodote  reported  by  Pliny,  so 
Occam  drew  still  more  attenuated  distinctions  among 
the  fine  and  intricate  lines  of  the  Logical  propoeitions  of 
Duns.  Nor  were  these  distinctions  and  divisions  merely 
caprices  of  dialectical  ingenuity.  Occam  was  earnest, 
sagacious,  and  ardent  for  truth  and  practical  results, 
under  all  the  disguises  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
scholastic  ratiocination.  It  has  justly  been  said  of  him 
that  "  his  eager,  restless,  and  active  mind  was  always 
at  work  acquiring  and  testing  every  kind  of  knowledge 
that  presented  itself,  and  his  subdued  enthusiasm  eariy 
marked  him  out  as  one  who  would  become  a  leader 
of  men.  .  .  .  The  abstract  dialect  of  the  times  could 
not  veil  his  powerful,  clear,  and  concrete  vision;  he 
must  see  everything  with  his  own  eyes  ere  he  will  be- 
lieve it  or  teach  iL  He  was  full  of  sturdy  self-depend- 
ence, which  made  itself  felt  on  questions  both  of  Church 
and  State  policy."  How  often  has  it  happened  that  the 
speculations  of  the  great  thinkers  of  other  days  have 
been  slighted  or  misunderstood  because  their  language 
has  been  forgotten  and  their  meaning  become  indis- 
tinct ! 

Of  course  the  antagonism  to  the  Sootists  was  only 
gradually  developed.  Occam  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came regius  professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  by  the  Franci»> 
cans  one  of  their  professon  at  Oxford.  This  office  be 
was  compelled  to  renounce  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of 
exciting  disturbances  among  the  students.  The  young 
collegians  of  that  day  were  always  ready  for  an  uproar 
— even  more  so  than  in  our  own — whether  the  question 
concerned  town  and  gown,  battles,  or  metaphysical 
quodlibets,  Occam's  bold  doctrines  and  uncompromis- 
ing polemics  might  well  occasion  controversies  and 
quarrels  among  doctors  and  disciples,  especially  as  the 
Dominicans  and  Thomists  mustered  strong  in  the  clois- 
ters and  halls  of  IsisL  The  dates  of  Occam's  scbolastae 
career  are  exceedingly  obacura  and  uncertain,  and  can- 
not be  exhibited  with  any  dear  consistency.  They 
can  be  determined  only  by  vague  conjecture,  or  by 
known  s^'nchronism  with  events  historically  deter- 
mined. We  cannot  undertake  their  conciliation.  Oc- 
cam b  said  to  have  declined  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow 
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in  1300,  but  to  hare  accepted,  two  yean  later,  a  prebend 
at  Bedford,  and  in  1805  to  bare  been  inducted  into  a 
living  at  Stow,  which  he  did  not  lesign  till  1819.  Dur- 
ing much  of  this  period  he  was  certainly  in  Paris ;  but 
benefices  and  residenoe  were  by  no  means  inseparable 
in  thai  day  of  papal  provisions,  non^obftantnt  and  ex- 
emptiona.  It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  14th  century 
that  be  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  civil  power,  and 
obtained  his  earliest  notoriety  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  scboola  by  advocating  the  cause  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Bon- 
iliue  V^III,  and  by  inclining,  through  hu  advocacy,  the 
balance  in  favor  of  secular  sovereignty.  He  maintained 
against  the  claims  of  the  papacy  the  independence  of 
princes  in  all  temporal  affairs,  denied  their  subordina- 
tiuQ  to  the  Church,  and  asserted  their  responsibility  to 
God  alone.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  temporal 
mlers  had  endeavored  to  establish  a  coequal  authority 
vith  the  chiefs  of  Christendom ;  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  papal  pretensions  had  been  sternly  re- 
buked in  formal  treatises;  but  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  doctrine  had  been  so  explicitly  proclaimed  within 
the  ciide  of  the  ecdesiasticBl  order.  For  his  reply  to 
the  bull  Umam  Sanctam  Occam  was  excommunicated, 
and  he  was  oompelled  to  leave  France  in  consequence, 
about  twelve  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Philip  in  1814. 
In  1822  he  was  elected  provincial  general  of  the  Eng- 
lu»h  Conlelieis.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  gen- 
eral chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Perugia.  In  that 
cuuodl  was  discussed  the  often-debated  question  be- 
tween the  Fratricelli  and  the  more  worldly  brethren  of 
the  fraternity  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  poverty  im- 
posed upon  the  order  by  its  founder,  and  the  propriety 
of  eodcsiasdcal  endowments.  The  question  had  excited 
furious  discords  almost  ever  Mnce  the  death  of  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  had  recently  assumed  portentous  propor- 
tions, in  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the  Dolcinists, 
whose  leader,  Doldno,  had  perished  at  the  stake  in 
1307.  The  more  ascetic  and  earnest  of  the  Mendicants 
denied  the  right  of  holding  any  property  at  all,  and  ex- 
tended the  denial  to  the  whole  spiritual  body.  The 
naajority  of  the  brethren,  appreciating  and  enjoying  the 
wealth  accumulated  from  the  fanatical  admiration  of 
their  votaries,  had  curiously  discriminated  between  cor- 
porate and  individual  property,  between  dominium  and 
poateuio,  between  owneiship  and  usufruct.  Divisions 
oo  this  subject  had  arisen  even  under  the  administra- 
tion of  £iias  of  Bologna,  the  first  general  of  the  order  in 
succesrion  to  the  founder.  During  the  brief  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  III,  who  had  himself  been  a  Franciscan,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  contention  by  a  papal 
bull,  which  authorized  the  sodality  to  hold  property  and 
enjoy  it  tub  titulo  ecdena,  the  actual  ownership  being 
ooosidered  as  vested  in  the  general  Church.  This  de- 
cision had  not  proved  satisfactory  to  the  more  consist- 
ent and  extreme  Franciscans.  Further  offence  was 
given  when  the  bull  of  Nicholas  III  was  revoked  by 
the  extravagant  Ad  Conditorem  of  John  XXII,  which 
condamned  the  severance  of  the  domain  from  the  use. 
The  wbde  legal  doctrine  of  uses  is  connected  with  these 
nice  ecdesiMtical  fictions.  The  question  was  brought 
up  fur  re-discussion  in  the  Chapter  of  Perugia.  Occam, 
in  coixxrt  with  llichele  di  Cesena,  the  general  of  the 
order,  nosintained  the  oUigation  of  absolute  poverty — 
vi  total  abstention  from  all  property —  asserting  that 
each  had  been  the  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  that  the  whole  spiritual  community  was  bound  by 
their  example.  His  positions  were  so  unlimited  as  to 
occasioD  the  celebrated  fuisre — Whether  the  dominion, 
or  only  the  nsufrnct  of  things  eaten  and  drunk  belonged 
to  the  eonsumer.  The  peril  to  the  greedy,  pope  and  to 
eodeaiastical  wealth  was  instinctively  recognised  by  the 
holy  cocirt  at  Avignon.  Proximus  Uccdegon  ardt^,  John 
impoaed  sUenoe  cm  the  daring  and  logical  Franciscan ; 
and,  by  the  extravagant  Cum  intetf  condemned  bis 
dogma  regarding  the  absolute  destitution  of  Christ  and 
has  apostles.   The  impetooos  controversialist  would  not 


be  silenced,  and,  leaving  the  narrower  field  of  the  divis- 
ions in  his  order,  he  denounced  without  measure  the 
avarice,  the  wealth,  the  corruption,  the  luxury,  the 
worldliness,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  and  the  hie- 
rarchy. He  was  sustained  by  his  general,  Micbele  di 
Cesena.  They  had  returned  to  France,  and  had  proba- 
bly been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pontifical  court. 
lliey  had  been  thrown  into  the  pontifi<»l  dungeons  at 
Avignon.  They  made  their  escape  by  the  assistence 
of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  May  26, 1328,  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  warfare  with  the  pope.  With  the  em- 
peror they  found  refuge,  and  were  excommunicated  for 
their  flight.  Pontifical  comminations  had  few  terrors 
for  Occam.  His  convictions  and  adhesions  were  un- 
shaken by  spiritual  censures,  which  had  lost  their  force 
in  the  wild  ravings  of  Boniface  YIII,  and  in  the  outrage 
which  had  overtaken  him.  It  must  have  been  at  this 
time  that  he  promised  the  emperor  to  defend  him  with 
his  pen,  if  he  received  in  return  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  sword.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  alli- 
ance remained  unbroken.  It  marked  an  aara  when  let- 
ters became  a  ruling  power  in  the  world  by  the  side  of 
the  Church  and  the  State.  Haar<$au  may  truly  remark 
that  Occam  *^  began  a  revolution."  He  lived  for  years 
under  the  shelter  afforded  by  his  imperial  patron,  throw- 
ing himself  courageously  and  passionately  into  the 
thickest  of  the  strife ;  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  fear- 
less in  his  opinions,  keen  in  discernment,  ingenious  in 
argumentation,  honest  in  motive,  and  quick  in  catching 
the  aura  popuJUiria  of  the  approaching  age.  To  his  in- 
dication, or  partidpstion,  may  safely  be  ascribed  the 
repudiation  of  papal  jurisdiction  in  Germany,  by  the 
electors  at  Rense,  and  by  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  1388— 
an  early  anticipation  of  Huss  and  Luther.  Little  infor- 
mation has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  regard  to  the  later 
years  of  Occam,  llie  time  and  place  of  his  death  have 
both  been  disputed,  as  has  been  the  statement  of  his  re- 
lief from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Lake  Wad- 
ding, in  his  Hi»tory  of  the  Order  of  the  Mtnoritn,  rep- 
resents him  as  having  died  at  Capna  in  18d0;  but  that 
writer  stands  alone  in  this  opinion.  The  habitual  state- 
ment is  that  he  died  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at 
Munich,  April  7, 1847,  the  year  in  which  his  protector, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  also  died.  By  some  authorities,  1843 
is  given  as  the  year  of  Occam's  death. 

Philotophy  cmd  Writings. — ^Occam  introduced  no  new 
principles  into  philosophy.  He  did  introduce  a  new 
spirit.  The  tenets  on  which  his  system  rested  had  all 
been  advocated  before.  He  recombined  pre^dous  opin- 
ions, and  placed  them  in  a  new  and  clearer  light.  He 
was  not  an  Eclectic,  though  there  is  something  of  eclec- 
ticism in  his  procedure.  He  has  habitually  been  rep- 
resented as  the  restorer  of  nominalism.  This  has  recent- 
ly been  denied,  and  too  strenuously  denied.  Individ- 
ual Nominalists  may,  indeed,  be  found  among  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  and  older  contemporaries,  but  they 
were  few  and  unnoted  among  the  multitude  of  Realists 
— ran*  nantet  in  gurgite  vasio,  Occam  rendered  nomi- 
nalism again  a  power  in  the  realm  of  speculation :  it 
became  dominant  in  his  hands,  and  thenceforward  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  public  regard  till  it  introduced  a 
general  tendency  to  rationalism.  The  Nominalists  who 
follow  him  and  issue  from  his  school  may  not  blaze  as 
brilliantly  as  earlier  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
because  scholasticism  itself  was  smitten  with  a  slow  de- 
cay by  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  VenerabiUs  Incep' 
(or ;  and  speculation  was  directed  into  other  and  broader 
channels  by  his  impulse.  It  is  a  grave  misapprehension 
to  accuse  the  great  schoolmen  of  wasting  their  powers 
over  vain  and  abstract  disputetiona.  In  their  most  rar- 
died  abstractions  they  comprehended  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  thongh  it  is  with  difficulty  that  our 
hasty  glance  can  now  discern,  in  their  dry  light,  the 
vital  issues  of  the  hour.  They  clothed  them  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  day,  and  the  fashions  have  entirely  changed. 
We  can  recognise  the  more  obviously  practical  discus- 
sions of  Occam  and  his  sucoessorBy  and  their  rapid  move- 
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ment  in  the  direction  of  modem  thoaght.  If  Oocftin 
was  the  last  of  the  great  schoolmen,  he  was  the  herald 
of  the  intellectual  revolution  which  produced  the  mod- 
em world.  What  was  most  distinctive  in  bis  specula- 
tions was  his  statement  of  older  theses  in  the  language 
and  forms  of  the  Byzantine  Logic,  lately  introduced  to 
the  admiration  of  the  West  by  the  SumnuUm  of  Petrus 
Hispaaus.  With  the  Byzantines  be  preceded  Locke  in 
recognising  and  exhibiting  the  dose  coherence  between 
logic  and  grammar;  he  preceded  Hobbes  in  regarding 
words  as  nothing  more  than  the  oounters  of  thought — 
as  vocet  kypothetice  rqtrassentivm,  rather  than  as  voces 
e$9eiUialiter  ngnifioaiWB ;  he  preceded  Hume,  though 
employing  different  terms  and  ascending  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, in  insisting  upon  the  wide  difference  between 
impressions  and  ideas.  These  anticipations  display  both 
the  modem  habitudes  of  his. mind  and  his  sceptical  or 
antidogmatic  tendency.  Even  a  more  notable  charac- 
teristic of  his  philosophy  was  his  straightforward, -un- 
equivocating  application  of  his  doctrine  and  dialectics 
to  the  questions  which  rent  the  spiritual  and  the  secu- 
lar society  of  his  century.  If  he  assailed  his  master, 
Puns  Sootus,  and  the  Bealisb^  he  attacked,  with  less 
i^estraint,  popes,  hierarchs,  and  synods,  and  vulgar  er- 
rors in  both  theology  and  government.  **In  all  the 
Btmggles,  disputes,  and  controversies,  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  theological,  with  emperor,  pope,  and  uni- 
versities,  Occam  was  the  chief  actor.  He  thrust  him- 
self into  every  European  strife,  the  biggest,  burliest, 
figure — a  map  who  never  seemed  able  to  get  enough  of 
fighting..  He  has  put  into  clear  and  authoritative  words 
every  great  question  which  men  were  dumbly  or  inar^ 
ticuUtdy  striving  to  express;  and  the  whole  life  of  his 
age  centres  in  him,  and  is  mirrored  in  his  conduct."  In 
the  opening  of  his  career  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
haughty  and  tyrannical  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  in  the 
defence  of  temporal  sovereignty,  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  more  haughty  and  imperious  Boniface  YIII.  In 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  maintained  vith  equal 
resolution- the  cause  of  the  empire,  in  the  fierce  duel  be- 
tween Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  popes  John  XXII,  Ben- 
edict XII,  and  Clement  VI.  In  the  interval  between 
these  congruous  extremes  he  stubbornly  insisted  upon 
the  strict  observance  of  the  vows  of  his  order,  advocated 
apostolical  destitution  with  extravagant  vigor,  and  de- 
nounced the  immoralities  of  popes,  papal  courts,  and 
clergy..  Excommunicated,  he  disregarded  excommu- 
nioation,  and  lived  under  the  sternest  papal  commin»> 
tion,  perhaps  dying  without  care  for  its  removaL  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  much  more  prominent  and  potent 
was  the  action  of  Occam  than  his  theoretical  specula-- 
tions.  His  public  course,  however,  grew  necessarily  out 
of  his  philcwophy  and  dialectics,  in  combination  with 
the  sincere  and  unswerving  temper  of  the  man. 

Unfortunately,  Occam's  writings  are  almost  inacces- 
sible, and  can  scarcely  be  found  outside  of  the  rich  re- 
positories of  medisBval  lore  and  medisival  thought  in 
moiuutic  libraries^  or  in  libraries  plundered  from  mo- 
nastic ooUections.  They  have  not  been  revealed  to* 
our  long  research,  and  we  derive  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, through  many  successions,  from  others.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Naudseus  lamented  the 
prospect  that  **  the  followers  of  Occam  would  be  eternal- 
ly denied  the  sight  of  his  works,"  and  declared  that 
^  the  hope  was  almost  lost  of  ever  seeing  them  printed." 
They,  had  been  printed  a  century  and  a  half  before,  but 
had  become  as  rare  as  manuscripts.  They  may  have 
been  consumed  in  the  fires  and  popular  excesses  of  the 
Beformation ;  but  their  character  was  calculated  to  con- 
sign, them  to  early  obscurity.  Occam  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  times,  which  enabled  ensuing  generations  to  leave 
him  neglected  on  the  strand — ^atat  magm  nomimB  um- 
br(u-^  We  must  note,  with  such  second-hand  materials 
as  are  available,  the  most  striking  opinions  of  Occam. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  strenuously  he 
resisted  the  presumptuous  demands  of  Boniface  VIII, 
inA  maintained  the  responsibility  of  sovereigns  to  God 


alone.  The  papal  boll,  ClarieU  Laieoi,  folminated 
agauist  Philip  the  Fair,  was  publicly  burned  at  Paris. 
Boniface,  after  a  council  held  at  Rome,  issued  his  more 
celebrated  bull,  Unam  SancUjuny  claiming  for  the  Church 
an  absolute  and  unshared  supremacy.  Occam,  then 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  responded,  at  the  per^ 
sonal  request  of  the  king,  it  is  said,  in  the  Diapvtaiio  sv- 
per  poteHate  prcekUis  eoduia  atquiB  prmcipUnu  terras 
nun  eommuaaf  and  absolutely  repudiated  the  papal  pre- 
tensions. The  advocacy  of  the  strict  rule  of  the  Men- 
dicants and  of  apostolical  poverty  produced  Conbra 
Johtttmem  XXII  de  Paupertaie  ChruU  et  Apotioiarum 
ApotogiOf  and  his  Defeiuorium^  The  latter  has  been 
styled  a  medieval  AreopoffUicOj  and  declared  to  be 
**  one  of  the  noblest  defences  of  the  liberty  of  writing." 
It  brought  the  author,  however,  before  the  eoclesiaatacal 
tribunals,  with  what  result  is  unknown.  In  defence 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  wrote  his  Dialognt  otmira  Joha»- 
nem  XXII  pro  Imperaton  Ludovioo  I F— one  of  his  most 
characteristic  works;  and  in  favor  of  his  spiritual  su- 
perior, Michele  di  Cesena,  Opiu  nonoffmta  diemm  de 
cwili  domuuo  dericorum  atgue  momt^orum.  These 
tracts,  however  neglected,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  anti- 
quated, when  the  like  questions  have  been  revived  re- 
cently by  Le  Pfere  Hyacinthe,  Prof.  Dollinger,  prince 
Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

More  immediately  germane  to  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  though  intimately  associated  with  the  whole  body 
of  Occam's. doctrine,  is  his  treatise  De  Saaramatio  AU- 
tariiy  wherein  he  impugns  tnnsubetantiation  without 
positively  denying  it,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  kindred 
with  Luther's  view  of  the  sacrament.  Nominalism  will 
scarcely- accord  with  transubstantiation;  and  Occam's 
thesis,  Entia  non  nmi  midl^lioanda  prater  neeesmte- 
teiHj  like  Newton*s  Hypolheeee  wmfingo^  was  fiital  to 
fictitious  quiddiUet  and  imaginary  essences.  The  scep- 
tical attitude,  without  express  negative  of  so  cardinal  a 
tenet,  was  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  relations  of  Oc* 
cam's  theology  to  his  philosophy,  and  reveals  the  peril- 
ous tendency  of  his  speculations.  He  maintained  the 
irreconcilability  of  reason  and  faith,  and  advocated  their 
divorce,  alleging  that  knowledge  and  adenoe  were  fii^ 
lacious,amd  that  the  intuitions  of  fiiith  were  alone  true. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  this  view  sprang  from  hia 
acceptance  and  apfdication  of  the  Byzantine  Logic  The 
view  itself  is  in  entire  consonance  with  the  critical  siyis- 
tem  of  Kant,  and  is  an  evident  prelude  to  the  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  of  Luther  and  the  Protestant  Reforati- 
era.  In  addition  to  these  works  of  a  controvernal  char- 
acter, Occam  wrote  copiously  on  various  departments 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  also  commentariea 
on  the  Sentenoee  of  Peter  Lombard.  How  few  of  the 
schoolmen  refrained  from  the  latter  task ! 

InJUtenoe, — ^In  the  case  of  many  men,  who  hare  oc- 
cupied a  Virge  space' in  the  eyes  of  the  woiM,  **  the  good 
they  do  is  buried  with  their  bones;"  but  in  the  case  of 
others,  and  pre-eminently  of  Occam,  all  they  achieved 
with  their  contemporaries  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  their  actual  ser^'ioe  to  mankind.  This  notice  would 
accordingly  be  incomplete  if  it  n^lected  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  of  its  subject  to  his  own  and  the 
preceding  age,  and  to  illustrate  his  action  on  the  ages 
which  ensued. 

Neglected  and  misunderstood  as  the  long  medieval 
period  has  too  often  been,  it  cherished  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  stupendous  labor  ever  imposed  upon 
humanitv— the  transmutation  of  the  ancient  into  the 
modem  world;  the  transfiguration  of  paganism  into 
Christianity;  the  change  from  the  wonhip  of  nature 
and  of  the  manifestations  of  nature  to  the  wombip  of 
nature's  God.  Each  century,  in  its  order,  seemed  to 
have  its  own  appointed  task  in  the  elaboration  of  this 
grand  palingenena.  The  thirteenth  had  been  the  pe- 
riod of  premature  renovation.  It  had  witnessed  the 
culminating  splendors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Era|>tre,  Ihe 
arrogance  and  triumph  of  the  papacy^  the  glory  of  the 
schoolmen— Bonaventura,  AUwitos  Magnus^  Thomas 
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Jlqidats,  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  Roger  Baoon ;  it  bad 
seen  the  creattim  of  the  modem  tongue^  and  bad  rock- 
ed the  cradle  of  modem  literature;  it  had  reanimated 
aicietj,  and  reoiganized  jurispradence  and  legislation ; 
bat  its  activity  was  preoocioos  and  premature.  The 
spirit  of  the  paat  was  sdll  too  powerful,  and  the  shadow 
it  the  past  lay  too  darkly  on  the  nations.  The  great 
redintegration  demanded  other  auspices  and  a  ftesher 
inspiration.  What  the  18th  century  attempted  so  bril- 
iiiDtly  to  reconstruct,  the  14th  remoulded,  undermined, 
or  destroyed.  It  was  the  transition  by  which  we  swept 
into  the  later  day.  Church  and  empire  had  been  strag- 
gling for  predominance:  Church  and  empire  were  to 
fed  each  its  own  sceptre  sliding  from  its  weakened 
grssp  under  ecclesiastical  discords  and  imperial  an- 
archies— ^under  secessions,  schisms,  and  domestic  feuds. 
The  towering  pride  of  scholasticism  was  to  be  shackled 
and  degraded  by  the  issue  of  her  own  travail,  and  the 
intricate  but  symmetrical  scheme  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology was  to  crumble  away  under  the  assaults  of  eman- 
cipated reason  and  unfettered  belief.  The  toil  was  long 
and  arduous;  the  fulness  of  the  portent  was  not  reveal- 
ed Uil  the  16th  century  had  fairly  opened.  Occam  oc- 
cupies the  central  position  in  this  mighty  process  of 
^r  writhing  centuries ;  not  merely  chronologically,  but 
iDtellectaaUy  and  dynamically.  He  was  prominent  in 
all  (he  chief  lines  of  antagonism  to  the  ancient  spirit 
and  the  ancient  forms.  In  the  genius  of  his  philosophy, 
snd  in  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological  views,  he  was  a 
trae  creator  of  a  school,  a  veritable  inceptory  and  en- 
titled in  no  slight  d^ree  to  be  regarded  as  **  anticipa'- 
tor  wmdi  quern  facturvu  tratJ*  The  freedom  of  Fran- 
ciscan speculation  was  almost  proverbial.  Occam  was 
the  front  and  boldest  of  Franciscan  speculators.  He 
merited  in  many  ways  the  distinction  of  being  cherish- 
ed by  Lather,  notwithstanding  Luther's  aversion  to  the 
acboohnen;  and  of  being  affectionately  designated  by 
him  **  Mem  Mtister  Occam;'  **Mem  lieber  Meister  Oc- 
cnmS*  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  schoolman 
whom  the  great  Reformer  habitually  read. 

Lkeratvre. — ^The  Opera  Omnia  Occami  appear  never 
to  have  been  fairly  gathered  together  and  printed  in 
collected  form.  The  date  of  such  publication  is  some- 
tynes  and  variously  given,  but  none  such  seems  known 
to  Bnicker,  to  Tennemann,  or  to  Ueberweg.  Separate 
works  were  printed  and  reprinted  to  meet  passing  de- 
mands of  theological  or  imperial  controversy.  The 
treatises  in  defence  of  temporal  sovereignty  were  in- 
anted  by  Goldastus  in  his  Monarchia  Sancti  Imperii 
ScmamL  Others  were  published  in  other  collections, 
and  several  were  edited  separately.  A  Ibt  of  his  writ- 
ings  is  given  by  the  antiquarian  John  Leland,  De  Scrip- 
(orSbtme  BriianmciSj  and  more  completely  in  the  Btbli- 
otkeca.  ScripioTum  OrcUnia  Mmoritarum,  and  in  Cave, 
Scriptcru  EcdesiasticL  The  historians  of  philosophy 
are  of  coarse  compelled  to  notice  Occam,  but  they  do  it 
in  a  brief  and  unsatufactoiy  manner.  IJeberweg  gives 
A  dear  summary  of  his  characteristic  positions,  but  is 
otherwise  very  inadequate.  The  most  instructive  essay 
oo  tlie  Invincible  Doctor  is  contained  in  the  Britith 
Qmforterhf  Renew,  July,  1872,  but  this  regards  chiefly 
hia  theological  aspects.  In  addition  should  be  consult- 
ed Hanr^n,  PkUoeophie  Schokutique ;  Caraman,  Hist. 
de  la  Pkibmpkie  cr  France au  Mogen  Age;  Mor^,  Die- 
tiamatare  Bielorique;  Raynaldus,  BaronH  AmuUium 
Comimmiio;  Hilnuui,  Bik,  Latin  CkrieHamty;  Rett- 
be*]^,  Occam  und  lAtther,  in  Tkeolog,  Stud. «.  Krit.  1839 ; 
Schniber,  Die  poUt,  v.  re%.  Doctrinen  ttnter  Ludwig 
dam  Bttier.  (Landshut,  1858);  Ritter,  Geech.  d,  christL 
J^AHetophie,  iv,  574  sq.;  Domer,  Entwickelungegeech,  v. 
cL  /Vnoa  Ckritii,  ii,  447,  457,  607;  Banr,  Die  chrietL 
Lehrt  t,der  DreieimgkeU  tad  Mentekwerdung  Gottetf  ii, 
4e«  ;  KiJhler,  BeaUenuu  k.  Nominaliemue  (Gotha,  1858), 
p.  1€2:  Hallam,  Introd,  to  the  Lit^  of  Europe^  voL  i; 
il  OMfemy,  1872,  p.  264 ;  ^  mer.  Ch,  Rev.  April,  1873, 
.  rin.  See  also  the  references  in  Allibone^  DicU  of 
^mdAmer,AMks,r.     (G.  F.  H.) 
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Oooasionalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Occasional 
Causes^  is  the  name  of  a  religious  philosophical  theory 
marking  an  sen  in  the  development  of  the  philosophical 
doctrine  as  to  the  relation  between  spirit  and  matter, 
and  especially  between  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
body;  or,  perhaps  better,  the  synchronous  action  of 
mind  and  body.  The  presupposition  on  which  the 
system  therefore  rests  is  dualbm,  L  e.  the  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  matter.  Christianity,  by  means  of 
revelation,  had  solved  the  question  concerning  this 
heathen  view  of  antagonism,  by  considering  matter  as 
the  medium  and  organ  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
spirit.  Yet  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  remembrance  of 
the  heathen  dualistic  view  again  got  the  ascendency, 
and  scholasticism  found  itself  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  removing  that  antagonism.  While  scholastic 
realism  had  for  a  long  time  permitted  the  occasional 
and  material  to  be  absorbed  as  insignificant  in  the 
general  notion  of  the  muid,  the  renewed  nominalism 
(q.  V. ;  see  also  Occam)  had  used  spiritual  knowledge 
as  the  opponent  of  empiric  reality,  and  the  dualistic 
opposition  between  spirit  and  matter  is  therefore  equiv- 
alent to  that  between  realism  and  nominalism,  Des- 
cartes, the  founder  of  modem  philosophy,  followed  the 
consequences  of  this  dualism..  According  to  him,  the 
essence  of  mind  is  thought ;  that  of  matter,  extension ; 
and  these  two  counterbalance  each  other.  Hence  the 
mind  and  the  body,  taken  in  themselves,  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  The  life  of  the  body  is  a  mechanical 
evolution,  entirely  distinct  from  the  intellectual  evolu- 
tion of  the  mind.  Yet  the  soul  can  modify  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  body,  as  God  (by  a  posidve  act)  has  con- 
nected it  with  the  body,  binding  them  together,  and 
placing  it  in  the  pineal  gland,  where  it  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  body.  Descartes  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  united.  Arnold  Geulinx  sought  to 
solve  it  after  the  manner  of  De  la  Forge  (see  Sigwart, 
Gesdi.  d  Pkilosophie,  ii,  198),  by  saying  in  his  Ethica 
that  mind  and  body  work  together  through  the  co- 
operation of  God.  In  case  the  wiD  operates,  God  makes 
the  body  act  accordingly ;  and  in  case  the  body  is  af- 
fected, God  makes  the  mind  to  perceive  it.  Thus  in 
the  first  case  spontaneity,  and  in  the  second  receptivity, 
are  but  the  reflex  of  divine  actions;  man  becomes  a 
simple  spectator,  for  the  action  of  his  will,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  body,  is  a  divine  action.  The  causality  is 
God,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  absolute^  un- 
avoidable. According  to  this  theory,  the  body  ceases 
to  be  the  mediate  cause  whenever  the  mind  assumes 
(though  it  is  only  in  appearance)  this  position,  and 
vice  versa.  The  idea  is  that  human  receptivity  and 
activity,  proceeding  sometimes  from  the  mind,  some- 
times from  the  body,  are  only  perceptible  as  divine 
actions.  Geulinx,  therefore,  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  relative  action  of  the  creature  and  the  abso- 
lute action  of  God.  His  svstem  of  occasionalism  is  con- 
sequently  incorrect,  as  his  starting-point,  the  occasio,  is 
fallacious.  The  system  cannot  be  properly  called  casual- 
ism,  but  by  its  fatalism  stands  closely  allied  to  panthe- 
ism. Malebranche  tried  to  solve  the  question  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  yet  in  his  theory  the  mediate  causes  on 
both  sides  are  still  more  restricted.  In  Descartes  they 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  connected  only  at  one 
point ;  in  Geulinx,  they  are  aJteraately  appearing  and 
disappearing;  in  Malebranche,  they  really  exist  only 
in  God;  finally,  according  to  Spinoza,  they  are  two 
opposite  human  modes  of  representing  the  always  iden- 
tiod  action  of  the  unchangeable  divine  substance.  Yet 
these  notions  correspond  to  two  infinite  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  always  reveal  themselves 
whole;  sometimes  the  all-powerful  body,  sometimes 
the  all-powerful  mind.  The  opposition  between  mind 
and  matter  is  therefore  here  only  an  apparent  opposi- 
tion. Leibnitz,  who  objected  to  the  occasionalist  hy- 
pothesis on  the  ground  that  it  supposes  a  perpetual  ac- 
tion of  God  upon  creatures,  and  as  but  a  modification 
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of  the  system  of  direct  asnstance,  sought  to  cany  out 
more  fully  the  idea  of  Geultnx ;  his  monads  are  all  of 
the  same  nature,  and  each  represents  one  and  the  same 
universe,  thus  producing  absolute  harmony ;  but  as  in- 
dividuals they  are  all  completely  distinct  from  each 
other,  progressing  harmoniously,  and  thus  correspond- 
ing to  each  other,  and  constituting  a  divinely  pre- 
established  harmony.  The  body  and  the  soul  are  sub- 
ject to  different  laws;  but  God  has  so  regulated  the 
parallelism  of  their  action  that  it  results  in  a  harmoni- 
ous whole.  Thus  the  occasionalism  of  Geulinx  is  an- 
nulled by  the  theory  of  a  regular  system  of  causes 
and  effects,  or  harmony,  by  virtue  of  which  we  find  in 
each  moment  a  double  series  of  intermediate  causes 
accompanying  an  originally  combined  impulse.  Leib- 
nitz perceived  a  real  alternate  action  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  but  rejected  it.  Sensualism,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  mind  as  the  reflex  of  the 
sensitive  faculty,  while  idealism  looks  upon  the  sensi- 
tive faculty  aa  the  reflex  of  spiritual  spontaneity.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  Descartes  had  not  yet  fully 
reached  occasionalism,  while  Leibniu  had  gone  farther. 
The  real  lAedium  is  the  system  of  Geulinx. — Uersog, 
RealnEncyklopddie,  x,  522.  See  Ueberweg,  HuU  Philos. 
ii,  42,  54;  Newell,  SpecuL  Philot.  i,  99. 

Oocom,  SAM(p)flON,  an  American  Indian  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Mi>hegan,  on  Thames  Kiver,  near  Norwich, 
Conn.,  about  the  year  1723.  When  Occom  was  a  boy, 
Mr.  Jewett,  the  minister  of  New  London,  now  Mont- 
ville,  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  fortnight  at  Mo- 
hegan.  During  the  religious  excitement  about  1789 
and  1740,  several  ministers  visited  the  Indians,  who 
repaired  to  the  neighboring  churches.  Occom  at  this 
period  became  the  subject  of  permanent  religious  im- 
pressions, and  was  soon  desirous  of  becoming  the  teacher 
of  his  tribe.  He  could  then  read  by  spelling,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  learned  to  read  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  went  to  the  Indian  school  of  Mr.  Wheelock, 
of  Lebanon,  and  remained  with  him  four  years.  In 
174^  he  kept  a  school  in  New  London,  but  soon  went  to 
Montauk,  on  Long  Island,  where  he  taught  a  school 
among  the  Indians  ten  or  eleven  years,  at  the  same 
time  being  the  religious  teacher  of  the  Indians  in  their 
own  language,  and  preaching  also  to  the  Skeneoock  or 
Yenecock  Indians,  distant  thirty  miles.  During  a  re- 
vival among  the  Montauks  many  became  Christians. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Sufiblk  Presbytery  Aug.  29, 1759, 
and  was  from  that  time  a  regular  member  of  the  pres- 
bytery. In  1766  Mr.  Wheelock  sent  him  to  England 
with  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  minister  of  Norwich,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Moor's  Indian  charity  school  He  was 
the  flrst  Indian  preacher  who  visited  England.  The 
houses  in  which  he  preached  were  thronged.  Between 
Feb.  16, 1766,  and  July  22, 1767,  he  preached  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  sermons.  Large  charitable  donations  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  school  was  soon  transplanted  to  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  connected  with  Dartmouth  College.  After 
his  return,  Occom  sometimes  resided  at  Mohegan,  and 
was  often  employed  in  missionary  labors  among  distant 
Indians.  In  1786  he  removed  to  Brotherton,  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  home  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  who  were  of  the  Mohegan  root,  and  who 
had  formerly  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
and  Mr.  Edwards.  A  few  of  the  Mohegans,  and  other 
Indians  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island,  and  Rhode  Island, 
removed  about  the  same  time.  The  Oncidas  gave  them 
a  tract  of  land.  Occom  died  in  July,  1792.  Dr.  D  wight 
says,  "  I  heard  Mr.  Occom  twice.  His  discourses,  though 
not  proofs  of  superior  talent,  were  decent;  and  his  ut- 
terance in  some  degree  eloquenL  His  character  at  times 
labored  under  some  imputations ;  yet  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  un- 
founded ;  and  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was 
a  man  of  piety."  An  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians, 
written  by  Occom,  is  preserved  in  the  "  Historical  Collec- 
tions." He  published  a  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Moses 


Panl,  an  Indian,  at  New  Haven,  Sept  2, 1772  (London, 
1789,  4to),  with  an  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  J/oci.  Hist,  Soc  Col- 
lect, 1st  ser.  x,  106.  See  Buel,  Ordination  Sermon ;  Iii§» 
torical  CoUectiongj  iv,  68;  v,  18;  ix,  89,  90;  x,  105; 
Dwight,  Travels,  ii,  112 ;  Allen,  Amer.  Jiiog,  />tcr.a. v.; 
Gille^  Hist,  Pre$b,  Ch.  in  U.  S,  A.  i,  161,  868,  888. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Occorrenoe,  a  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage to  designate  a  case  when  two  festivala  fidl  on 
the  same  day.  The  lesser  is  either  omitted  or  antici- 
pated, or  translated,  that  is,  deferred  to  the  nearest  va- 
cant day.  Festivals  concur  when  at  vespers  the  office 
of  one  day  commences  before  the  other  is  terminated. 
The  lesser  day  is  then  only  commemorated.  See  Wal- 
cott,  Sacrtd  Archaology  (Loud.  1868),  p.  407. 

Ooeanlca,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of 
the  globe,  comprising  all  the  islands  which  intervene 
between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  western  shores  of  the  American  oonrinent. 
It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  sections — Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  Australasia  (q.  v.)  or  Melaneaia,  and 
Pol3me8ia  (q.  v.). 

Oceanldes  and  OoeanitSdes,  sea  nympha, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  their 
name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys,  numbered  3000  ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of 
seven  of  ,them :  Asia,  Styx,  Electrs,  Doris,  Eurynome. 
Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Uesiod  speaks  of  the  eldest  of 
them,  and  reckons  forty-one :  Pitho,  Admete,  Piynno, 
lanthe,  Khodia,  Hippo,  Callirrho^,  Urania,  Clymene,  Id- 
yia,  Pasitho^,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure,  Per> 
seis,  Pluto,  Tho6,  Polydora,  Melobosis,  Dione,  Cerceis, 
Xantha,  Acasta,  lanirs,  Telestho,  Europa,  Meneatbo,  Pe- 
trea,  Eudora,  Calypso,  Tyche,  OcyroS,  Crisia,  Amphiro, 
with  those  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus,  except  Amphitrite. 
Hyginus  mentions  sixteen,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  from  those  of  ApoUodorus  and  Hesiod,  which 
difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the  ori£;inal 
text  The  Oceanides,  as  the  rest  of  the  inferior  deities, 
were  honored  with  libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  pro- 
tect sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempeatSL  The 
Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  on  their  expeditkin, 
made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey,  and  oU  on  the  aea> 
shore  to  aU  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to 
them,  and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the  sacri- 
fice was  made  on  the  sea-ehore  the  blood  of  the  victim 
was  received  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  the  open 
sea  the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the  wm> 
tcr.  When  the  sea  was  calm,  the  saUors  generally  of- 
fered a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if  it  was  agitated  by 
the  winds  and  rough,  a  black  buU  was  deemed  the  most 
acceptable  victim  (Homer,  Od»  iii;  Horat.  Apdlofu; 
Yirg.  Georg.  iv,  841;  Hesiod,  Theog.  349;  ApoUod.  iV 
See  Anthon,  Clcua.  Did,  a.  v. ;  Vollmer,  MjftkoL  WOrterh, 
s.  V.    See  Nymph. 

Ooe&iiis,  in  ancient  mythology,  was  the  powerful 
divinity  of  the  sea  (hence  the  name  Ocean\  which  was 
believed  to  encircle  the  earth.  According  to  Hesiod  he 
was  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Ga^  (heaven  and  esrth). 
He  was  married  to  Tethys,  by  whom  he  begot  the 
principal  rivers,  sach  as  the  Alpheus,  Peneua,  Strymon, 
etc.,  with  a  number  of  daughters  who  are  oUled  froia 
him  Oceanides  (q.  v.).  According  to  Homer,  Ooeanos 
was  the  father  of  all  the  goda,  and  on  thai  aocoant  be 
received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities,  lie 
is  generaUy  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow- 
ing beard,  and  sitting  upcm  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He 
often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand,  while  ships  under  *»*\ 
appear  at  a  distance,  or  a  sea-monster  stands  near  him. 
Oceanus  presided  over  every  part  of  the  ies,  and  even 
the  rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  snctents 
were  superstitious  in  their  worship  of  Ooeaoua^  and  re- 
vered with  great  solemnity  a  deity  to  whose  care  thev 
intrusted  themselves  when  going  on  any  voyage  (He- 
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aod^T^eoff,;  Ovid,  Fa«f.v, 81, etc;  Apollod. i;  Cicero, 
Ik  Nat,  />.  ill,  20;  Homer,  IL).  See  Vollroer,  AfythoL 
Worterb.  s.  y. ;  Smith,  IHct,  of  Greek  and  Raman  Biog, 
and  Mftkol,  b.  v. 

OoecUi,  Samukl  ben-Isbakl,  a  Jewish  savant  of 
note,  floariahed  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Cabalbts  Isaac  Loria 
(q.  7.)  and  Chazim  Yltal.  He  was  a  danhan  or  preach- 
er at  Safed,  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  wrote  a  very  ex- 
teoHTe  commentary  on  the  treatise  Ahoth,  entitled 
bKTOI^  0^*1P)  with  special  reference  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Gerundi,  Abnlafia,  Maimonidet,  AbariMUiel,  Ber- 
tiaore,  Almoaano,  and  others  (Venice,  1519,  and  often) : — 
8  commentarv  on  Lamentations,  entitled  h9C^  Dnb, 
''the  Bread  of  Sorrow,"  the  Hebrew  text  and  Kashi's 
commentary  (Venice,  1600,  and  often) : — a  commentary 
on  Suth,  entitled  bx^d  nn^M/Hhe  Letter  of  Samuel" 
(GoDstantinople,  1597,  and  often ;  last  edition,  Zolkiew, 
1801).  See  FUrst,  BibL  JwL  iii,  44 ;  Wolf,  BUd.  JJebr. 
i,  1065;  lit,  1070  sq.;  H.  Adams.  Hutory  of  the  Jews 
(Boston,  1812),  ii,  15;  Rossi,  Dixionario  storioo  degli 
mtori  Ehreiy  p.  254.     (B.  P.) 

OcellVB  LucANUs  ('OkcXXoc  [also  'OrfXoci  'QnA- 
Xoc,   OfccAAoct    OuwXXoc,  'HiceXoc,   *EicreXof,   etc.] 
I(ivay6(),  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Lucania, 
wheoot  his  surname,  and,  as  appears  from  his  works, 
belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophers. 
He  flourished  probably  some  five  hundred  years  pre- 
rioos  to  the  Christian  era.    Philo,  who  lived  in  the  1st 
century,  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  him ;  for  the 
letter  of  Archytas  to  Plato^  and  the  latter's  answer, 
qiwted  hy  Diogenes  Laenins,  cannot  be  considered 
genuine.    According  to  Laertius's  statement,  Archytas 
wrote  that  at  llato's  request  he  had  been  to  Lucania, 
had  Ibond  out  the  descendants  of  Ocellus,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  treatises  llrpj  vofiov^  Tlipi  paviKtiag, 
Ilfpf  otndnfroc,  ITipi  r^C  '"©w  vavTOQ  y(vt*rtiitCj  which 
he  sent  to  Plato;  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
core  any  others,  but  would  send  $b  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
cov-ered  them.    Plato  thanked  Archytas  for  his  invoice, 
declaring  that  he  had  read  the  works  of  Ocellus  with 
great  pleaaare,  and  that  he  considered  him  a  worthy 
descendant  of  those  Trojans  who  emigrated  with  Laom- 
edon.     These  apocryphal  documents  only  show  that  in 
the  time  of  Dic^nes  Laertiua,  or  of  the  author  of  the 
two  sparioaa  letters,  there  were  four  treatises  attributed 
to  Ocellus  Lucantis,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  wrote  others  which  were  lost. 
AzDOfig  the  above-mentioned  works  there  exists  at 
present  but  the  last,  which  is  quite  short.    It  is  divided 
into  four  chapters.     The  first  treats  of  the  universe  in 
general,  to  wai',  or  6  Kvfffio^ ;  the  second,  of  the  com- 
position of  the  universe;  the  third,  of  the  origin  of  man ; 
the  fourth,  of  his  duties,  especially  in  the  married  state. 
OceDoa  naaintains  that  the  universe  has  had  no  begin- 
nii^  and  can  have  no  end ;  that  a  part  of  it  is  eternal 
and  immotable — that  is,  the  heavens,  or  the  whole  of  the 
cekstial  bodies;  and  another  part  variable  in  its  form, 
but  immatable  in  its  elements.    He  maintains  also,  in 
secordance  with  this  cosmic  theory,  that  mankind  has 
always  existed,  and  that  roan,  mortal  nB  an  individual, 
is  eternal  aa  a  species.    This  immortality  of  the  spe- 
cies, combined  with  the  mortality  of  the  individuals, 
leads,  with  indiriduals,  to  the  necessity  of  reproduction. 
BeacK  the  object  of  sexual  intercourse  is  not  pleasure, 
bat  the  pfocreation  of  children  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  boman  race.     Thus  in  marriage  decency  and  mod- 
eration moat  be  observed :  fortune  and  birth  are  not  the 
<i8ly  ooosidenition ;  but  suitability  of  ages,  tastes,  mind, 
et&.  most  be  sought,  in  order  that  the  union  may  pro- 
dace  healthy  children  and  a  happy  family ;  for  the  fam- 
ilies constitute  the  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  one  in- 
dades  that  of  the  other.    This  little  treatise  of  Ocellus, 
tboogh  of  no  adentific  value,  is  ingeniously  conceived, 
sad  written  with  great  clearness. 


Onr  short  analysis  shows  that  Ocellus  did  not  belong 
to  the  old  Pythagorean  school,  whose  ideas  were  more 
original,  but  less  clear.  His  system  is  rather  an  eclec- 
tic mixture  of  Aristotle^s  physics  with  the  metaphysics 
of  the  Eleates  and  the  morals  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
Besides  this  intrinsic  proof  of  its  non -authenticity,, 
which  is  very  strong,  we  have  another  no  less  con  vine-' 
ing  in  the  fact  that  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle,  nor  any 
other  philosopher  before  Philo,  makes  any  mention  of 
Ocellus  or  his  works.  Mr.  Mullach  supposes  that  the 
above  treatise  was  written  in  the  1st  century  B.(X,  a 
time  marked  by  a  sort  of  rex'ival  of  the  Pythagorean 
system.  Greek  philosophy,  after  traversing  the  fruit- 
ful period  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  had  brought  forth 
the  schoob  of  the  Academicians,  the  Stoics,  and  Epicu- 
reans. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  minds,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  doctrines  of  these  various  schools,  re- 
turned to  that  of  Pj'thagoras,  as  more  elevated  in  its 
dogmas  and  purer  in  its  morals.  Juba,  king  of  Msuri- 
tania,  favored  the  revival  of  the  Pythagorean  school  by 
collecting  at  a  great  expense  the  works  of  Pythagoras 
and  of  his  disciples,  scattered  through  Greece  and  Italy. 
This  proceeding,  however,  gave  occasion  for  frauds, 
among  which  we  roust  count  the  works  of  Ocellus,  and 
particularly  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Universe. 
According  to  Mr.  Mullach's  opinion,  the  forger  has 
proved  very  skilful,  and  avoided  all  coarse  snachro- 
nisms  in  language ;  he,  nevertheless,  copied  soroetiroes 
textually  the  expresf^ions  of  philosophers  of  the  schools 
of  Eleas  and  Aristotle.  Besides,  we  do  not  now  possess 
the  treatise  exactly  as  it  was  originally  written. 

A  fragment  of  the  Hcpi  vo/iov,  quoted  in  Stobffus*s 
and  other  indices,  shows  that  the  works  attributed  to 
Ocellus  were  probably  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
while  the  text  now  extant  of  the  Dfpi  rrjc  rov  warrcf 
7fV£(r<(tfc  is  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  which  had  in 
course  of  time  becoroe  the  most  generally  used  in  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Mullach  thinks  that  the  change  was  made 
during  the  Byzantine  period,  perhaps  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. ITie  treatiw  of  Ocellus  was  first  published  by 
Conrad  Neobar  (Paris,  1539,  4to),  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Chretien,  physician  to  Francis  I  of  France 
(Lyons,  1541,  8vo).  The  edition  published,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Kogarola  (Venice,  1559, 
8vo),  and  reprinted  by  Jeroroe  Comelin  (1596),  is  better. 
Em.  Vizzanius,  professor  at  Padua,  reprinted  that  treat- 
ise (Bologna,  1646;  Arosterdaro,  1661,  4to)  with  a  new 
Ladn  version,  and  a  useful  though  diffuse  coromcn- 
tary.  Gale,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Opvscula  mytholO' 
fficOf  tsthica^  et  phynca,  and  D*Argens,  who  published  it 
with  a  French  translation,  in  his  Dissertationa  mr  les 
principales  questions  de  la  Mefaphysiguej  de  la  Phy- 
siquef  et  de  la  Morale  des  Anciens  (Berl.  1762, 8vo),  only 
corrected  the  text.  Batteux,  on  the  contrary,  made 
good  use  of  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ocellus,  which  are  con- 
tained at  the  Imperial  Library'  at  Paris,  and  his  edition, 
together  with  a  French  translation,  first  published  in 
the  Recueil  de  FA  cademie  des  Inscriptions  (xxix,  249- 
294),  was  the  best  until  the  appearance  of  that  of  A.  F. 
W.  Rudolphi  (Leips.  1801, 8vo),  which  was  in  turn  sur- 
passed by  Mr.  Mullach's  two  editions,  the  first  of  them 
bearing  the  title  A  rittotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenophinie  et  Gor- 
ffice  disputationeSf  cum  Eleaticorum  phihsophoi-vm  frag- 
mentise et  Ocelli  Lucani,  qui  feriur^  de  universa  natura 
liheUo  (Berlin,  1846).  The  second  is  included  in  the 
Fratjmenta  philosophorum  Grctcorum  (A.  F.  Didot*s 
Bibliofheque  Grecqufj  Paris,  1860).  Ocellus  Lucanus's 
works  were  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(1841,  8vo).  See  Diogenes  Laertiua^  xiUj  80;  Meiners, 
Gesch.  d.  Wissensch,  in  Griech,  und  Bom.  vol.  i ;  Bardili, 
Epochen  d.  tforzHgUchsten  phUostyph.  Begrijfe  (Halle, 
1788) ;  FUllebom,  Beitrdge  z.  Gesch.  d.  Philoa.  pt.  x,  p. 
1-77;  Mullach,  Introduction  to  the  Fragm.  philosoph. 
Grate,  p.  883 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  43;  Butler, 
Anc.  Philos.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  Lewes,  Ifisf.  of 
Philos.  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Cocker,  Christianity  and 
Greek  Philosophy,— HoefeTf  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxxviil, 
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428;  Saaib, Diet, o/Gredi€mdBomtmSiog. ami Mjith. 
voL  tu. 

O'chiel  (OxifjXoQ  V.  r.  'O^i^Xoc,  Vulg.  Oziet),  a 
corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  9)  of  the  Heb.  name  Jeiel  (2 
Chron.  xxv,  9). 

'  Oohlm  (O'^riM,  plural  of  HK),  a-  species  of  ammal 
classed  with  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  described  as 
haunting  ruins  (Isa.  xiii,  21,  A.y.  **  doleful  creatures'*). 
Various  identifications  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
catSf  vsecueU^  apetf  etc;  but  the  view  most  generally 
entertained  is  that  a  species  of  owl  is  intended.  The 
name  is  onomatopoetic  from  the  interjection  riM,  and 
denotes  some  creature  that  makes  a  woful  howling  or 
screeching  noise.  This  sound  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  cry  of  the  owl,  which  is  sometimes  like  ough-o, — 
Kitto.    See  Doleful  Cbeatdres. 

Oohino  (or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Ooello), 
Bernardino,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Italian  reform- 
ers, who,  in  his  generation,  was  reverenced  almost  as  a 
saint  for  his  piety,  and  by  his  eloquence  entranced 
thousands  wherever  he  preached,  was  bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  1487  at  Siena,  a  city  of  Tuscany.  Feeling 
from  his  earliest  years  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  he  de- 
voted himself,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  to  a 
monastic  life,  and  joined,  while  yet  a  mere  youth,  the 
Franciscan  Observantines,  as  the  strictest  of  all  the  or- 
ders of  the  regular  dei^gy.  For  the  same  reason  he  left 
them,  and  in  1584  became  a  member  of  the  Capuchin 
brotherhood,  which  had  been  recently  established  ac- 
cording to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  holy  living,  or,  rather, 
voluntary  humility  and  mortification.  During  his  mo- 
nastic retirement  he  acknowledges  that  he  escaped  those 
vices  with  which  his  life  might  have  been  tainted  if  he 
had  mixed  with  the  world;  and  from  the  studies  of  the 
cloister,  barren  and  unprofitable  as  they  were,  reaped  a 
portion  of  knowledge  which  was  afterwards  of  some  use 
to  him ;  but  he  failed  completely  in  gaining,  what  was 
the  great  thing  which  induced  him  to  choose  that  un- 
natural and  irksome  mode  of  life,  peace  of  mind  and  as- 
surance of  salvation ;  or,  as  he  himself  put  it,  "  I  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  true  peace  of  mind,  which  at  last 
I  found  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  such  helps  for 
understanding  them  as  I  had  access  to.  I  now  came  to 
be  satisfied  of  the  three  following  truths:  1,  that  Christ, 
by  his  obedience  and  death,  has  made  a  plenary  satis- 
faction and  merited  heaven  for  the  elect,  which  is  the 
only  righteousness  and  ground  of  salvation ;  2,  that  re- 
ligious vows  of  human  invention  are  not  only  useless, 
but  hurtful  and  wicked ;  and,  8,  that  the  Roman  Church, 
though  calculated  to  fascinate  the  senses  by  her  exter- 
nal pomp  and  splendor,  is  unscriptural  and  abominable 
in  the  sight  of  Go<l," 

In  Italy  it  was  not  the  custom,  as  in  Germany,  for 
the  secular  clei^gy  to  preach :  this  task  was  performed 
exclusively  by  the  monks  and  friars.  The  chapters  of 
the  di£ferent  orders  chose  such  of  their  number  as  pos- 
sessed the  best  pulpit  talents,  and  sent  them  to  preach 
in  the  principal  cities  during  the  time  of  Lent,  which 
was  almost  the  only  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
people  enjoyed  religious  instruction.  Ochino  attained 
to  the  highest  distinction  in  this  employment,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  by  his  brethren  at  an  early  period.  His 
original  talents  compensated  for  his  want  of  erudition. 
He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  the  fervor  of  his  piety  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  life  gave  an  unction  and  an  odor  to 
his  discourses  which  ravished  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
and  he  soon  became  in  the  highest  degree  eminent  for 
his  talents  in  the  pulpit.  Never  did  man  preach  with 
so  much  success,  as  well  as  with  so  much  applause. 
His  extraordinary  merit  procured  him  the  favor  of  pope 
Paul  III,  who,  it  is  said,  made  him  his  father  confessor 
and  preacher;  in  1&88  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
Capuchin  Order  at  Florence,  and  afterwards,  while  at 
Naples,  in  1541,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  dignity.  But 
while  thus  the  favorite  of  both  prince  and  people,  he 


fell  into  the  company  of  the  Reformer  of  Spain,  Joan 
Valdes,  who  had  imbibed  Lather's  doctrine  in  Germany, 
and  Ochino  became  a  proselyte.    He  was  then  at  Na- 
ples, and  began  at  once  to  preach  in  &vor  of  Protestant 
doctrines;  which  being  taken  notice  of,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Rome,  and,  penoaded  that  he  had 
truth  on  his  side,  he  at  once  made  preparation  to  set 
out  for  that  city.    Bat  on  his  way  thither  he  met  at 
Florence  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  it  is  probable  he 
had  contracted  an  aoqoaintance  at  Naples.    This  friend 
persuaded  him  not  to  put  himself  into  the  pope's  power; 
and  they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  into  some  pUoe  of 
safety.    Ochino  went  fint  to  Fenara,  where  be  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Genoa,  where  he  arrived  in  1542,  and  mar- 
ried.   But  feeling  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Italy,  he  set 
out  for  Switzerland,  and  finally  passed  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  settled  at  Augsburg,  where  he  preached  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  and  also  published  several  sermons, 
some  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
(Prediche,  s.  L  [1542-44;  2  ed.  Basel,  1562,  6  vols.]; 
twenty  of  these  have  been  translated  into  German 
[Neubui^,  1545],  twenty-two  into  French  [Gen.,  about 
1546-61],  and  twenty-five  into  English  [Ipswricb,  1548]). 
He  remained  in  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Augsburg 
until  1547,  when,  the  city  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
he  passed  over  into  England,  together  with  Peter  Mar- 
t3rr  (q.  v.).    There  he  preached  to  the  Italian   refu- 
gees in  London,  who  obtained  the  use  of  a  church  in 
1551,  and  he  was  in  great  favor  with  archbishop  Ccan- 
mer  and  the  princess  Elizabeth.    On  Mary's  acoesaion 
he  fled  again  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion he  made  to  the  condemnation  of  Servetiis.    In  1555 
he  was  in  Basle,  and  shortly  after  received  a  call  to  Zu- 
rich.   Here  he  commenced  advocating  some  eccsentric 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  marriage,  and 
finally  wrote  in  favor  of  polygamy,  whereupon  the  au- 
thorities expelled  him  from  the  city,  and  in  December, 
1568,  he  went  to  Nuremberg.    Here  he  wrote  a  justifi- 
cation, which  is  to  be  found  in  Schelhom's  Erg&sUek- 
keiten  (pL  iii,  p.  2007  sq.),  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich  answered,  March,  1564,  by  the  SpoHffia  adverBtu 
(upei'gmet  B,  Ockwi,  qua  vera  causa  expommttrr,  ob 
qucu  ille  ab  urbe  Tigurina  fuU  rekgatvs  (in  the  same 
work,  iii,  2157  sq.,  and  probably  fint  published  in  Hot- 
tinger's  HUtoria  EccUna  Novi  Tegtam,  ix,  479).     He 
fled  into  Moravia,  and  there  joined  the   Suciniaii& 
Later  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Poland,  but  after  king 
Sigismund's  edict,  who  in  1564  punished  with  banish- 
ment all  those  that  were  called  Tritheists,  Atheists,  ete., 
he  quitted  that  country,  and  shortly  after  hb  entry  into 
Moravia  died,  in  the  beginning  of  1565,  of  the  plague, 
at  Slakow.    Ochino  hais  been  considered  by  some  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Antitrinitariana    See  Soetx- 

lAKS. 

I1ie  character  of  Ochino  is  variously  represented  by 
different  authors,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  sinoe 
men  like  him,  undecided,  and  constantly  changing  frotn 
one  phase  of  doctrine  to  another,  are  likely  to  make 
many  opponents.  Bayle  observes  that  the  confeasion 
he  made  publicly  on  the  change  of  l^is  religion  is  re- 
markable. He  acknowledged  in  a  preface  that  if  he 
could  have  continued,  without  danger  of  his  life,  to 
preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  had  preached  it 
for  some  years,  he  would  never  have  laid  down  the 
habit  of  his  order;  but  as  he  did  not  find  within 
self  that  courage  which  is  requisite  to  undergo 
dom,  he  took  refuge  in  a  Protestant  country.  Thus  to 
criticise  Ochino's  conduct  is,  we  think,  hardly  fair.  For 
the  times  and  circumstances  by  which  Ochino  was  coo- 
trolled  should  be  carefully  oonsidered.  Long  before  h« 
had  been  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity  in  bia  oitler 
he  had  become  a  Protestant  at  heart.  He  did  not  den  v 
his  convictions,  but,  instead  of  declaring  himself  at  vai« 
riance  with  the  Romish  views,  he  simply  suffered  it  to 
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produce  a  oorreeponding  cbaoge  in  bis  Bfcnin  of  pteaeh- 
ing,  which  for  some  time  was  felt  rather  than  under- 
stood  by  bis  hearers.  He  appealed  directly  to  the 
Scriptures  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which  he  deliv- 
ered, and  exhorted  the  people  to  rest  their  faith  on  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  build 
their  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ  alone.  Bat  a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
and  to  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  whose  minds  were 
not  prepared  for  the  discovery,  prevented  him  from  ex- 
posing the  fiiUacy  of  Romish  superstition.  Only  when 
Valdes  encouraged  him  to  take  a  bolder  departure  Ochino 
was  led  to  take  the  decisive  step,  and  then  he  was  obliged 
tD  quit  his  native  land.  Besides,  no  one  can  question 
his  piety,  however  greatly  the  extreme  errors  into 
which  Ochino  fell  may  be  deprecated.  He  was  al- 
ways great  and  good,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  life 
to  condemn,  though  his  doctrines  were  gravely  hetero- 
dox, and  in  his  last  years  he  much  weakened  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  Poland,  and  Southern  Europe  generally. 
Certainly  his  great  renown  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  de- 
served, and  should  be  remembered.  *'In  such  reputa- 
tion was  he  hekl,**  says  the  annalist  of  the  Capuchins, 
after  Ochino  had  brought  on  them  the  stigma  of  her- 
esy, **that  he  was  esteemed  incomparably  the  best 
pieacher  of  Italy ;  his  powers  of  elocution,  accompanied 
with  the  most  admirable  action,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  his  audience,  espedally  as  his  life  correspond- 
ed to  his  doctrine"  (Bzovius  ^>ud  Bock,  Hist,  Antir 
triiL  ii,  485).  His  external  appearance,  after  he  had 
passed  middle  age,  contributed  to  heighten  this  ef- 
fecL  His  snow-white  head,  and  his  beard  of  the  same 
color  flowing  down  to  his  middle,  added  to  a  palo  ooun- 
cenaooe,  which  led  the  spectators  to  suppose  that  he  was 
in  bad  health,  rendered  his  aspect  at  once  venerable 
and  deeply  interesting.  "As  a  preacher,"  says  M*Crie, 
"be  was  admired  and  followed  equally  by  the  learned 
and  illiterate,  by  the  great  and  the  vulgar.  Charles  Y, 
who  used  to  attend  his  sermons  when  in  Italy,  pro- 
nounced this  high  encomium  on  him :  *  That  man  would 
make  the  stones  weep  V  Sadolet  and  Bembo,  who  were 
sull  better  judges  than  his  imperial  majesty,  assigned 
to  Ochino  die  palm  of  popular  eloquence.  At  Perugia 
he  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  by  his  discourses  to 
buiy  all  their  animosities  and  bring  their  lawsuits  to  an 
amicable  settlement;  and  in  Naples  he  preached  to  so 
numerous  an  assembly,  and  with  such  persuasive  elo- 
quence, as  to  collect  at  one  time,  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, the  almost  incredible  sum  of  five  thousand  crowns. 
The  lame  of  the  devout  and  eloquent  Capuchin  was  so 
grest  that  the  moat  respectable  inhabitants  of  Venice, 
in  the  year  158S,  employed  cardinal  Bembo  to  procure 
him  to  preach  to  them  during  the  ensuing  Lent  The 
fardinal  wrote  to  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchioness  of  Pes- 
earo,  begging  her  to  intercede  with  Ochino,  over  whom 
ibe  had  great  influence,  to  visit  Venice,  where  he  would 
iind  all  the  inhabitants  inflamed  with  the  most  passion- 
ate desire  to  hear  him.  He  went  accordingly,  and  was 
eathmiaBtically  received"  (JUf,  in  Ttafy,  p.  118  sq.). 

Oebino's  writings  are  rather  numerous  than  bulky. 
His  principal  works  are,  Diahgi  VII  taeri,  dove  n  can- 
titm,  arf  ptimo  delF  mamorarn  di  Dio,  etc.  (1542)  :— 
Af6hgi  nelH  quaU  ti  aatoprano  gli  alnsi,  errori,  etc,j 
dedb  tmogora  del  Peipa,  ii  noi  preU,  monaeki  «  fiati 
(Geneva,  1544;  German,  Augsburg,  1559,  4to)  i—Expo- 
mtiom  topra  la  epitlola  di  3,  Pcui>  aUi  Romani  (1545 ; 
German,  Augsburg,  1546 ;  Latin,  ibid.  1546) :  —  Expo- 
mtime  $opra  la  eptMlola  di  8,  Paolo  al  Galati  (1546; 
Genaan,  Aogsbnig,  1546,  4to):— il  Tragedy  or  Dia- 
hym  of  ike  unftui  mntrped  Priimaqf  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  (Lend.  1649,  4to)  i^Dialogo  del  Purgatorio  (Ba- 
ad,  1556;  Latm  by  Taddeo  Duno^  Zurich,  1556 ;  French, 
l&59)^-^Meera  et  verm  dootrtnm  de  coma  Domini  do- 
femio  amira  Ubroo  tree  J.  Westphali  (Zurich,  1556)  •_ 
J>itpmla  vdoreo  aBaprtoema  ddeorpo  di  Giem  Chriefo 
•at  sammeHto  delia  cema  (Basel,  1561 ;  Latin,  Liber  de 
Chritii  pmentia  an  eenm  eaerameiUo. (i\u±'): 


-^Predicke  del  R,  Padre  Don  Serafino  da  PiaffemOf 
ditte  LabeHnti  del  libera  over  servo  arbHriOf  etc  (Stam- 
pato  in  Pavia,  L  e.  Basel ;  Latin,  LabyrtntM,  hoc  ett  de 
libero  aut  servo  arbitrioj  de  divina  prcenotione^  desHna' 
tione  et  Hbertaie  dUputaiio,  Basel,  probably  printed  in 
1562):  —  Tl  catechismoy  o  vero  itutitvtione  Christianu, 
in  forma  di  dialogo  (Basle,  1561)  *.->80  Dialoffi  in  duos 
Ubros  divisi,  quorumprimus  est  de  Messia  ;  secundus  estf 
cum  de  rebus  variis,  turn  potiseimum  de  Trinitate  (Basel, 
1568).  In  these  **  Dialogues'*  Ochino  tries  to  transform 
the  objective  satisfaction  theory  of  the  Church  into  an 
act  of  subjective  reflection,  whereby  man  comes  to  see 
that  God  is  disposed  to  forgive  him  when  he  is  penitent 
(see  Schenkel,  ii,  265  sq.).  See  Zanchi,  De  tribus  Eh^ 
him  (Neustadt,  1689,  fol.);  Sandius,  Bibl,  AntUrinita' 
tiorum  ;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  histor.  s.  v. ;  Struve,  De  vita, 
reUffione  et  fatis  B,  Ockkd  (in  Observat,  select,  Halens, 
iv,  409  sq. ;  v,  1  sq.) ;  Fnssli,  BeUrSge  z,  Reformaiiom- 
gesch,  d,  Sckwek,  v,  416  sq.;  Treschel,  Die  protestanL 
AntHrinitariery  ii,  202 ;  Paleario,  Life  and  Times j  i,  268, 
554;  ii,  76,  81,  92  sq.,  195  sq.,  845  sq.,  856  sq.,  571  sq., 
486  sq.;  Wifftn,  Life  and  Writings  of  Juan  de  Valdes 
(Lond.  1865),  p.  104  sq.;  M«Crie,  Bist,  of  the  Ref  in 
Italy,  p.  1 16-128 ;  Nachlese  avt  Ochv^s  L^ben  u,  Schrif- 
ten,  in  Schelhom's  **  £rg6tzlichkeiten,"  iii,  765, 979, 1141, 
1219;  Bock,  Bist,  AntitrinU.  (1874);  Meyer,  Essai  sur 
la  vie,  etc,  de  B.  Ochin  (1851) ;  Hook,  Eedes.  Biogr,  vii, 
448-450;  Benrath,J?er».Oc«»o(Leipe.  1875).  (J.H.W.) 

Ochlah.    See  Octah. 

Ocide^'ltia  ('6ic€i?jyXoc  V.  r.  'Oro^iyXoc ;  Vulg.  Jus- 
sio,  Reddus),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  of  the  Heb. 
name  Jozabad  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Ooi'na  [most  Oc'ina^  (Okuvci  v.  r.  'Oiciva),  a  city 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia  or  Palestine,  only  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Sur  (q.  v.),  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  (ii,  28),  as  being  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  Holofemes.  "  The  names  seem  to  occur  in  a  regular 
order  from  north  to  south ;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned 
between  Tyre  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Accho,  now  A  iiea,  and  in  me- 
dieval times  sometimes  called  Aeon  (Brocardus;  Will- 
iam of  Tyre,  etc.)^  (Smith).  The  name  may  thus  be  a 
corruption  of  'Acoiva  (p^).  On  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture in  Gesenius,  see  Movers,  in  the  Zeitschr.f  Phu- 
losophie  u,  Kath.  Theologie,  xiii,  88. 

Ockley,  Simon,  an  English  divine  and  philosopher, 
eminent  for  his  attainments  in  Oriental  literature  and 
languages,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  famil}'  at  Exeter 
in  1678.  He  studied  at  Queen's  CoUege,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  from  1693,  and  early  evinced  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages. 
Having  entered  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  curate 
of  Swavesey  in  1705,  through  Simon  Patrick,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  had  great  regard  for  his  talents;  and  in  1711 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  languages,  and  very  zealous  in  promoting  their 
study,  which  he  considered  as  the  basis  of  theology,  de- 
claring that  no  one  could  become  a  great  theologian 
without  being  more  or  less  acquainted  with  them.  He 
died  at  Swavesey  Aug.  9, 1720.  He  wrote  Introductio 
ad  linguas  orientales  in  qua  Us  disoendis  via  munifur  et 
earum  usus  ostendOur  (Cambridge,  1706,  8vo) ;  it  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  famous  discussion  between  Bux- 
torf  and  Cappell  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
vowel  points  in  Hebrew.  Ockley,  who  at  first  sided 
with  the  former,  changed  his  opinion  afterwards: — 
The  Bistory  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World 
(ibid.  1707, 12mo),  translated  from  the  Italian  of  rabbi 
Leon  of  Modelu^  with  the  addition  of  a  Supplement  con" 
ceming  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans,  after  Richartl  Si- 
mon : — T%e  Improvement  of  Buman  Reason  exhibited  ta 
the  L\fe  ofBai-Ebn-  Yotdhau,  written  above  five  hundred 
gears  ago  bg  Abu  J€tafar-ebn-TophaU  (ibid.  1708, 8vo); 
the  original  was  published  by  Pococke  as  early  as  1660 : 
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— An  Account  of  South-west  Barbary,  oonUUninff  what 
ii  most  remarkable  in  the  Territories  of  the  King  of  Fez 
and  Morocco  (ibid.  1718,  8vOy  with  a  map) : — The  His- 
iory  of  the  Saracens  (Loud.  1708-18,  '2  vols.  8vo;  8d 
ed.  Camb.  1757;  5th  ed.,  augmented,  Lond.  1848,  royal 
8vo ;  translated  into  German  in  1745,  and  into  French, 
by  Jault,  in  1748) ;  this,  the  most  important  of  Ockley's 
works,  is  full  of  curious  information  couceniiug  the  re- 
ligion, habits,  customs,  and  history  of  the  Saracens  from 
the  death  of  Mohammed  (632)  to  1705.  Ockley  oon- 
sidted  a  number  of  Arabic  works  previously  but  little 
known.  It  may  still  be  read  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages. 
Gibbon  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  Dedine  and 
Fall,  and  speaks  of  the  author  in  his  autobiography  as 
'*  an  original  in  ever}'  sense,  who  bad  opened  his  eyes." 
This  work,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  brought 
Ockley  much  profit;  for  he  complains,  in  bis  inaugural 
oration  in  1711,  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  and 
dates  the  second  volume  of  his  history  from  Cambridge 
Castle,  where  be  was  imprisoned  for  debt: — The  second 
apocryphal  Book  ofFsdrcu,  translated  in  1716  from  an 
Arabic  version ;  and  some  Sermons,  of  which  one  was  on 
The  Chri^ian  Priesthood,  and  another  on  The  Necessity 
of  Instructing  Children  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Chal- 
mers, Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale^  xxxviii,  441 ;  AUiboue,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Atner, 
Authors^  8.  V. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ook^^alUsts.    See  Uckwallists. 

Oolah  ve-Oclab  (nbsMI  nbsK)  is  the  name 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  given  by  some  to  one 
or  more  redactions  of  the  independent  review  of  the 
Masorah  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Great  Maso- 
rah,  which  was  written  above  and  below  the  text  of 
the  Bible.  It  obtained  its  name,  OcM  ve-Ot^h, 
from  the  first  two  words,  nbsK  (1  Sam.  i,  9),  nbsKI 
(Gen.  xxvii,  19),  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  words  oc- 
curring twice  in  the  Bible,  once  without  and  once  with 
vau,  %  with  which  the  Masorah  begins.  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider,  who  in  bis  Jewish  Literature,  p.  183  (Lond. 
1857),  says  that  '*the  book  nbsMI  nbax  is  probably 
so  called  because  it  begins  with  these  two  words,"  is 
very  anxious  to  claim  the  originality  of  this  remark,  as 
may  be  seen  from  note  81  in  Geiger's  Judische  Zek- 
schriji,  i,  816, 817  (Breslau,  1862);  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  should  do  so,  since  Elias  Levita  (q.  v.), 
who  made  the  Odah  ve-Odah  the  basis  of  his  masoretic 
researches,  plainly  declared  that  it  is  so  called  from  its 
beginning  words  {Massoreth  ha-Massorelh,  p.  188,  ed. 
Ginsburg,  Loud.  1867).  By  this  appellation  (viz.  Oclah 
ve-Oclah)  this  particular  redaction  of  the  Great  Masorah 
was  first  quoted  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  by 
David  Kimchi  (q.  v.)  in  his  Grammar,  entitled  Michlol 
(b^^3^),  85  b,  col.  2;  51  a,  coL  2  (ed.  Levita,  Bomberg, 
1545,  foU),  or  111  b,  163  a  (ed.  Hechin,  FUrth,  1793), 
and  in  his  Lexicon,  0'*;S'^;srT  "nfiO  (i.  e.  the  Book  of 
Roots),  8.  V.  a'^p,  p.  334  a  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecbt, 
Berlin,  1847),  and  Ibn-Aknin  (q.  v.),  in  his  ethical 
work,  QIBsbK  nihd,  and  in  his  Methodology  (corap. 
Steinschneider,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschriji,  1862,  p.  316, 
note  31) ;  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  it  was 
quoted  again  by  Isaac  ben-Jehudah  in  his  h^H^n  D 
rcomp.  Steinschneider,  Catalogue  Ubr,  Hebr,  ta  Bibl, 
Bodlej,  coL  1418;  the  same  author  by  Geiger,  1.  c.; 
Neubauer,  Notice  sur  la  Lexicographic  Hsbraique,  p. 
9,  Paris,  1863),  and  then  again  by  Levita  in  1538,  who 
described  it  as  the  only  separate  Masorah  (Massoreth 
ha- Massoreth,  p.  93,  94,  138,  ed.  Ginsburg).  Hence- 
forth it  entirely  disappeared.  Even  R.  Solomon  Norzi 
(q.  v.),  the  great  Biblical  critic  and  masoretic  authority 
(cir.  1560-1630),  who  searched  through  the  Midrashim 
(q.  v.),  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  and  the  whole  cycle  of  rabbinic 
Uterature  for  various  readings,  could  no  longer  find  it 
(comp.  Norzi's  Comment,  [ii,  27  b]  on  1  Sam.  i,  9).    The 


disappearance  of  this  valuable  masoretic  work  indoeed 
many  distinguished  scholars  to  believe  in  its  entire  lom; 
for  Lebrecbt  says,  in  his  introductory  notes  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Kimchi's  Lexicon,  p.  xlix  (Berlin,  1847),  **  Sed 
postquam  to^i  argumentorum  ejus  sumroa  in  Masoram 
magnam  bibliorum  rabbinorum  transiit,  ipse  liber  peri- 
isse  videtur.**  The  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  FUrst,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Concordance, 
expressly  states  that  the  masoretic  work  Oclah  seems 
to  be  lost  for  us.  Dr.  Derenbourg,  however,  while  pre- 
paring the  catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Imperial 
Library'  at  Paris,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an 
independent  **  Great  Masorah,"  commencing  with  the 
words  Odah  w^Odah  (Biblioth^ue  Imperiale,i4  nctm 
Fonds  Hebreu,  No.  56 ;  Ben-Chananja,  1862,  No.  7,  p.  57 
sq.).  Shortly  after  Dr.  Frensdorff,  who  for  years  has 
been  engaged  in  masoretic  researches,  heard  of  this 
discovery  (January,  1859);  in  1862  he  went  to  Paris, 
copied  the  MS.,  and  published  it,  with  learned  annota- 
tions, under  the  title  Das  Buch  Oclah  ve-Odak  (Maso- 
rah) Nerausgegeben,  ubersetzt  und  mil  erlautemden  A  n- 
merhmgen  versehen  (Hanover,  1864, 4to).  The  whole  is 
divided  into  874  sections,  treating  on  the  most  different 
subjects,  which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  two  examples, 
quoted  at  random.  Thus  sec.  261,  p.  142,  gives  eleven 
words  which  are  preceded  by  hPK,  and  which  in  this 
construction  occur  only  once.  Sec.  82,  p.  88,  gives  an 
alphabetical  list  of  words  written  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch with  majuacular  letters.  After  thb  discover^'  at 
Paris  it  was  thought  that  it  was  the  original  Odah  re- 
Odah,  which  had  been  lost  for  neariy  three  centuries^ 
and  that  it  was  the  same  which  Levita  made  the  bosb 
of  his  masoretic  labors.  Even  Dr.  Frensdorff,  starting 
from  the  false  hypothesis  that  there  was  only  one  redac- 
tion of  the  Odah  ve-Odah,  and  that  his  was  the  unique 
copy  which  had  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  was  led 
to  this  presumption,  which,  however,  is  now  proved  to  , 
be  incorrect  by  the  discovery  of  another  and  much 
larger  redaction  of  the  Odah  vt-Odah  than  that  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Frensdorff.  The  Ma  is  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Halle  (Y.  b.  10),  and  a  description  of 
it  by  the  late  Prof.  Hupfeld  has  been  given  in  the  Zeii- 
scJirift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  GesdUchaft,  xxi, 
201-220  (Leips.  1867).  See  Ginsburg,  Jacob  ben-Chajim 
ibn-A  donijah's  Introdnction  to  the  Rabbimc  Bible  (Lond. 
1867) ;  Kimchi,  Liber  radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  Leb- 
recbt), p.  26;  (^iger,  JUdische  Zeitschrifl  Jier  ITinnt- 
schajl  und  Leben,  p.  104  sq.  (Breslau,  1864-5) ;  Frankel, 
Monatsschrifl  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaji  des  Ja- 
denthums,  p.  31-37, 75-80,  269-277,  313^318  (ibid.  1865); 
Odah  ve-Odah,  ed.  Frensdorff,  p.  iii  sq.     (B.  P.) 

O'Connor,  Charles,  a  learned  Irish  Roman  Catb- 
olic  divine,  who  for  many  years  was  a  resident  in  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe  as  chaplain 
to  the  duchess  and  librarian  to  the  duke,  is  the  author 
of  Columbanus's  Letters  (2  vols.),  a  Narrative  of  the 
most  interesting  Events  in  Modem  Irish  History,  and  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  Irish  chronicles;  his  atu<li» 
having  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1828  at 
Balinagar,  the  seat  of  his  brother,  the  O^Connor  Don. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer.  A  uthon,  a.  v. 

Oo'ran  (Heb.  Okran',  1"J3r,  afflicted;  Sept.  'Ex- 
pa  v),  the  father  of  Pagiel,  which  latter  waa  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  about  the  time  of  the  exode 
(Numb,  i,  13;  ii,  27;  vii,  72;  x,  26).    aC.  ante  165S. 

Octagonal  Chapels  or  Churohes  occar  oiilv 

at  Stony  Middleton,  Wisby,  Milan,  Perugia,  Ravenna, 
Hierapolis,  and  the  modem  St.  DunstanVin-^e-Wect, 
London.  There  was  formerly  one  at  Ayot  St.  PeteKa. 
The  form  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  Antioch  in  the 
case  of  a  church  built  by  Constantine,  and  was  a  mod- 
ification of  the  principle  of  the  round  church.  Theie  ia 
an  octagonal  porch  at  St.  Mary*s  Bedcliffe,  and  a  chaiii'> 
ber  in  modem  times  called  the  Baptistery,  but  t««Uy 
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ooDoected  with  the  water  system,  at  GanteifatiiT  Cathe- 
dnL  See  Wakott,  Sacred  A  rckaology  (Load.  1868),  p. 
407,408. 

Oct&va  Iniantiiim  {eighth  [day]  of  the  hahes) 
was  a  frequent  designation  of  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  bo  called  in  reference  to  the  newly  baptized  as 
bom  of  God. — Famr,  Eccks,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Siege!,  Christ- 
Kcke  AUerlkSmery  i,  208  sq.;  Kiddle,  Christian  Antiqui- 
tietjp,€77, 

Ocstave  is,  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  the  period 
intervening  between  an}'  of  the  higher  festivals  and  the 
eighth  day  therefrom.  The  whole  of  this  interval  was 
formerly  obeerved  with  great  solemnity ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  has  retained  the  notion  by  directing  that 
the  ^  preface"  proper  to  Christmas-day,  Easter-day,  As- 
cension-day, and  Whit-Sunday  shall  be  used  for  the 
seven  days  immecUately  following  each  of  these  festi- 
vsls;  except  that  in  the  latter  case  (Whit -Sunday), 
that  preface  is  to  be  used  for  six  days  only,  because  the 
ogKth  day  from  it  is  Trinity  Sunday,  which  has  a  pref- 
ace peculiar  to  itself.  Sparrow,  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
says,  because  our  whole  life  is  the  revolution  of  seven 
days,  the  eighth  or  octave  signifies  eternity,  and  this 
was  the  mystical  reason  why  octaves  were  annexed  to 
festivals.  Du  Cange  says,  because  our  Lord  rose  on  the 
eighth  day  (including  Sunday  to  Sunday),  the  octave 
of  the  feast  was  the  day  on  which  the  whole  solemnity 
closed. — Fanar,  Ecdet,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  n^ 
tiquities^  p.  677,  688. 

Octavlaxi,  Antipope,  was  bom  at  Rome  about  1095. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Frascati  family,  and  was 
made  cardinal  by  Innocent  II  in  1188.  Pope  Eugenins 
111  appointed  him  his  legate  to  Germany,  and  gave 
him  a  mission  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  III  in  1152.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian 
IV,  Octa\'ian  began  to  show  his  ambitious  views,  seek- 
ing to  create  troubles  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  said  he 
had  great  influence  in  fostering  the  dispute  concern- 
ing investitures  between  Frederick  I  and  the  pope. 
Being  went  to  that  prince  to  induce  him  to  desist  from 
his  attacks  against  the  see  of  Rome,  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  sided  with  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of 
Adrian  IV,  Octavian,  who  aspired  to  the  papacy,  con- 
tested the  election  of  cardinal  Ronald  Rainucci,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  Alexander  III.  Octavian  caused  him- 
self to  be  elected  by  two  other  opposing  cardinals,  John 
of  Mereone,  archdeacon  of  Tyre,  and  Gui  of  Creme,  Sept. 
5, 1159,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  Alexander 
had  already  aasamed  the  scarlet  cope  of  the  ofllce  when 
Octavian  tore  it  from  him ;  a  senator  who  was  present 
seized  it,  but  Octavian,  aided  by  his  chaplain,  secured 
it,  and  in  his  haste  put  it  on  wrong  side  out.  At  the 
same  time  an  armed  mob  broke  into  the  church  to  sup- 
port Octavian.  A  few  days  afterwards  cardinal  Ray- 
mond and  Simon  Borelli,  abbot  of  Subiaco,  went  over  to 
his  «de,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Imar,  a  French 
cardinal,  bishop  of  Frascati,  to  consecrate  him,  Oct.  1, 
1159.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Octavian  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Frederick  and  to  members  of  the  nobil- 
ity, asking  them  to  support  his  election.  Frederick, 
who  knew  he  could  rely  on  him,  answered  favorably, 
snd  assembled  a  council  at  Pavia,  Feb.  5, 1160,  which 
acknowledged  Octavian  as  pope.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Locca,  April  22, 1164,  did  not  end  the  schism, 
and  Frederick  appointed  as  his  successor  Gui  of  Creme, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pascal  III  (q.  v.).  See  Otho  de 
Frisingen,  De  rdms  Friderici;  Baronius,  Anw^Sj  vol. 
xii ;  Fletiry,  Birt,  EecUs.  L  Ixx,  ch.  xxxvii  sq. ;  Aubery, 
Hist.  de»  CardimniXf  vol.  i ;  Milman,  ffist,  Lat,  Christ. 
iv,  289, 296 ;  Cartwright,  Papal  Condones^  p.  15. 

OctaTiAntui  or  OotaviUB,  Roman  emperor.  See 
Acocarus. 

October^Bone,  The,  a  horse  anciently  sacrificed 
in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Mar- 


tins at  Rome.  The  blood  that  dropped  fh>m  the  tail 
of  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  burned  at  the  festival  Palilia 
(q.  v.),  in  order  to  produce  a  public  purification  by  fire 
and  smoke. 

OotCBChos  is  the  name  of  a  service-book  used  in 
the  Greek  Church.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  (folio), 
and  contains  the  particular  hymns  and  services  for  every 
day  of  the  week,  a  portion  of  the  daily  service  being 
appropriated  to  some  saint  or  festival,  besides  those 
marked  in  the  calendar.  Thus,  Sunday  is  dedicated  to 
the  resurrection;  Monday,  to  the  angels;  Tuesday,  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist ;  Wednesday,  to  the  Virgin'  and 
the  cross;  Thursday,  to  the  apostles;  Friday,  to  the 
Saviour's  passion ;  and  Saturday,  to  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  prayers  being  intoned  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
OctcDchus  enjoins  which  of  the  eight  ordinarily  in  use 
is  to  be  employed  on  different  occasions  and  for  different 
services.     See'  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  557. 

Od  (from  the  same  root  as  Odirij  and  supposed  to 
mean  aU-pervadif^^  the  name  given  by  baron  Reich- 
enbach  to  a  peculiar  physical  force  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered.  This  force,  according  to  him,  per- 
vades all  nature,  and  manifests  itnelf  as  a  flickering 
flame  or  luminous  appearance  at  the  poles  of  magnets, 
at  the  poles  of  cr}*stals,  and  wherever  chemical  action 
is  going  on.  This  would  account  for  the  luminous 
figures  said  to  be  sometimes  seen  over  recent  graves. 
The  od  force  has  positive  and  negative  poles,  like  mag- 
netism. The  human  body  is  od-positive  on  the  left 
side,  and  od-negative  on  the  right.  Certain  persons, 
called  **  sensitives,^'  can  see  the  odic  radiation  like  a 
luminous  vapor  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it  by  the 
touch  like  a  breath.  As  the  meeting  of  like  odic  poles 
causes  a  disagreeable  sensation,  while  the  pairing  of 
unlike  poles  causes  a  pleaf>ant  sensation,  we  have  thus 
a  sufficient  cause  for  those  likings  and  antipathies 
hitherto  held  unaccountable.  Some  sensitive  personB 
cannot  sleep  on  their  left  side  (in  the  northern  hrmi- 
sphere),  because  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is 
od-n^ative,  affects  unpleasantly  the  od-negative  left 
side.  All  motion  generates  od ;  why,  then,  may  not  a 
stream  mnning  underground  affect  a  sensitive  water- 
finder,  so  that  the  divining-rod  in  his  or  her  hand  shall 
move  without,  it  may  be,  any  conscious  effort  of  will  ? 
All  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the 
workings  of  this  od-force.  Reichenbach  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  for  anv 
of  those  manifestations  of  his  assumed  od-force;  the 
whole  theory  rests  on  the  revelations  made  to  him  by 
*<  sensitives.**  It  mav  be  added  that  few  if  anv  really 
scientific  men  have  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  force.  Those  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  for 
the  details  of  the  subject  to  Reichenbach's  large  work, 
translated  into  English  by  Pr.  Ashburoer,  under  the 
title  of  The  Dynamics  of  Magmiismy  or  to  a  briefer  ac- 
count in  his  Odisch-Magnetische  Brirfe  (Stutt.  1852). 
See  also  Land.  Qu,  Rev.  Oct.  1871,  pw  162.— Chambers's 
Cyclop,    See  Odylism. 

Odal  or  Udal  Right  (Celtic  od,  property)  is  the 
title  of  a  tenure  of  land  as  absolute,  and  not  dependent  on 
a  superior.  The  odal  right  prevailed  throughout  North- 
em  Europe  before  the  rise  of  feudalism.  It  was  found- 
ed on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  freeman  with 
freeman,  and  not  on  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  sovereign  authority  everywhere  to  make 
it  advantageous  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the  odal 
tie  for  the  tie  of  service — a  change  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  feudal  8}*stem.  The  odallers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privi- 
leges on  paying  a  large  contribution  to  the  erection  of 
St.  Magnus's  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall;  and  the  odal  ten- 
ure prevails  to  this  day  to  a  Uirge  extent  in  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  Islands,  the  right  to  hind  being  com- 
pleted without  wriring  by  undisturbed  possession  proved 
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by  witneasM  before  in  inqaest — Chomben^s  Cydo- 
padku 

O'Daly,  Daniel.,  an  Irish  monastiCi  was  born  in 
1595,  in  the  County  of  Kerry.  He  was  educated  in 
Flanders,  and  there  took  the  vomts  in  the  Order  of  the 
Dominicans.  Having  been  called  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
he  insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  favor  of  Phil- 
ip IV,  that  this  prince,  who  was  then  master  of  Port- 
ugal, charged  him  to  oversee  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
vent in  Lisbon  for  the  Irish  monks.  He  became  the  first 
superior  of  it.  On  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  to  the  throne  he  saw  his  credit  increase,  and  was 
employed  in  the  most  considerable  affaira  of  the  king- 
dom. '  In  1655  he  went  to  Louis  XIY  in  the  capacity 
of  ambassador,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce.  Having  arrived  at  Paris,  he  wished 
no  other  lodgings  than  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
in  the  street  Saint-Honore,  where  he  dwelt  during  all 
the  time  of  his  embassy.  ^^Tbis  beautiful  eulogy  has 
been  given  to  him,"  says  P.  Baron,  "  that  no  one  has 
ever  made  a  more  happy  union  of  piety  with  prudence, 
of  modesty  and  religious  humility  with  the  gravity 
and  wisdom  of  an  ambassador."*  This  modesty,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  him  from  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  order,  such  as  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  visitor- 
general  and  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  June  80, 1662.  We  have  of  his  works,  Inilium, 
incremmtum  et  exitus  fcumlia  Gircddinoruni  DeamomoB 
comUum  Kierria  in  Hibemia  (Lisbon,  1655,  8vo).  See 
y.  Baron,  Apologetiquesj  lib.  ii,  p.  448 ;  lib.  iv,  p.  241 ; 
^hard  et  Qudtif,  Script,  ord.  pradiccU,  ii,  617. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Genkrakj  xxxviii,  464. 

Oddazsi  (or  Odasi),  Giovanni,  an  Italian  paint- 
er noted  for  his  attainments  in  sacred  art,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1663.  He  first  studied  under  Giro  Ferri,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  master  became  the  pupil  of  Gia 
Battista  Ganlli,  called  Baciocio.  The  liveliness  of  his 
genius  and  his  remarkable  industry  gained  him  great 
distinction  and  a  multitude  of  commissions,  not  only 
for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  but  for  individuals. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  artists  selected  to  paint  the 
prophets  in  fresco  in  St.  John  of  Lateran.  The  prophet 
/foaea,  produced  by  Oddazzi,  was  especially  much  com- 
mended for  correctness  (rf*  design  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. His  most  renoarluible  works,  however,  are  the 
Fall  of  Ludfar  and  kia  Angda  in  the  church  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  and  SU  Bruno  in  S.  Maria  degli  AngelL  By 
aiming  at  the  celerity  and  rapid  execution  of  Baciocio, 
without  possessing  his  powers,  be  proved  but  a  feeble 
imitator  of  his  style;  and  his  design  is  frequently  care- 
less and  incorrec^  though  he  had  a  commanding  facility 
and  great  freedom  of  the  penciL  He  died  in  1781.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  u,  625. 

Odd-feUoiira,  the  name  assumed  by  one  of  the 
most  extensive  self-governed  provident  associations  in 
the  world.  The  institution,  though  in  its  secrecy  and 
many  usages  closely  resembling  the  masonic  order, 
is  so  largely  devoted  to  philanthropic  labors  as  to  de- 
serve a  short  historical  notice  here.  The  order  was 
originated  in  Manchester  in  1812,  although  isolated 
'lodges"  had  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  some  time  previously.  These  latter  were  generally 
secret  fratomities,  humble  imitations  of  Free-masonry — 
adopting  a  similar  system  of  initiatory  rites,  phraseology, 
and  organization — ^instituted  for  social  and  convivial 
purposes,  and  only  occasionally  extending  charitable 
assistance  to  members.  On  its  institution  in  Man- 
chester, the  main  purpose  of  Odd-fellowship  was  de- 
clared by  its  laws  to  be,  *'  To  render  assistanoe  to  every 
brother  who  may  apply  through  sickness,  distress,  or 
otherwise,  if  he  be  well  attached  to  the  queen  and  gov- 
ernment, and  faithful  to  the  order."  From  attempts  to 
abolish  its  convivial  character  a  schism  arose  in  1818. 
The  Manchester  Unity,  which  was  then  fotmded,  still 
constitutes  the  principid  body  of  British  Odd-fellows. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  first  lodge  was 


instituted  in  1819;  and  from  thia  coimtafy,  where  the 
order  is  by  far  the  laigest  and  most  powerful,  it  has 
spread  into  Germany,  Switzerland,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  working  under 
charters  received  from  the  American  order.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  be  free  white  males,  of  good 
moral  character,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  universe.  Fidelity  not  only  to  the  laws  and 
obligations  of  the  order,  but  to  the  laws  of  God,  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  is 
strictly  enjoined;  but  the  order  is  a  moral,  not  a  reUg^ 
ions  organization.  For  statistics  we  refer  to  the  excel- 
lent ardde  in  The  American  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ode  {tifSfij  a  aong)  originally  meant  any  lyrical 
piece  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the  modem  use  <^  the 
word,  odes  are  distinguished  from  songs  by  not  being 
necessarily  in  a  form  to  be  sung,  and  by  embodying 
loftier  conceptions  and  more  intense  and  passionate 
emotions.  The  language  of  the  ode  is  therefore  abrupt, 
concise,  and  energetic :  and  the  highest  art  of  the  poet 
is  called  into  requisition  in  adapting  the  metres  and 
cadences  to  the  varying  thoughts  and  emotions;  benee 
the  changes  of  metre  and  versification  that  occur  in 
many  odes.  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  gives 
birth  to  the  ode  leads  the  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as 
animated  and  conscious,  and  instead  of  speaking  about 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  present. 

Among  the  highest  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  Song 
of  Mote$  and  several  of  the  Paalms.  Dryden's  A  Ux" 
cmder's  Feast  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  odes  in  the 
English  language.  We  may  mention,  as  additional 
specimens,  Gray's  Bard;  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Paerione; 
Buras*8  Scote  toha  ha'e;  Coleridge's  Odee  to  Memory 
and  Despondency;  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  Skylark;  and 
Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  RecolkctUme  of  Immortality 
in  CAiMAoodL-^hambeis's  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Hyxm  ; 
P&alm;  Sono. 

O'ded  (Heb.  Oded\  nni9,  erecting;  SepU'Q^li^  v.r. 
*kidS)y  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  meet  and  encourage  Asa  on  his  return 
from  defeating  the  Ethiopians  (2  Chron.  xv,  1-8). 
B.C.  ante  958.  It  curiously  happens  that  the  address 
which  at  the  oommenoement  is  ascribed  to  Azariah, 
the  son  of  Oded,  is  at  the  end  ascribed  to  Oded  him- 
self (xv,  8).  But  this  b  supposed  to  have  been  a  slip 
of  copyists,  and  the  versions  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.) 
read  the  latter  verse  like  the  former. — ^Kitto. 

2.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of 
Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah.  B.a789.  Josephos  (^«<. 
ix,  12,  2)  calls  him  Obedaa  (Q^n^).  On  the  reuira 
of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,000  f  privea  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and  prevniled 
upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  f^  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
9).  He  was  supported  by  the  chivalrooa  feelings  of 
some  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephnim ;  and  the  nanrntive 
of  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed,  clothed,  and 
anointed,  to  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  is  a  pleas- 
ant episode  of  the  last  days  of  the  northern  kingdom.^ — 
Smith. 

Odem.    See  Sardius. 

Oderio  OF  PoBDBnoHB  (or  PoKTKiiAu),  an  Italian 
Franciscan  noted  as  a  traveller,  was  bom  in  1286  at 
Cividale,  district  of  Pordenone  (Friuli.)  After  having 
finished  his  studies  at  Udine,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
labors  of  the  foreign  missions,  and  resolved  to  cany  the 
Gospel  to  Asia.  During  an  absence  of  nxteen  years, 
consecrated  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  Oderic  ad- 
ministered baptism  to  more  than  20,000  onbelieTenk 
He  returned  to  Pordenone  in  1880 ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
all  kinds  that  he  had  endured  so  changed  him  that  he 
was  not  easily  recognised  even  by  his  nearest  relativca. 
His  intention  was  to  go  to  Avignon  to  pope  John  XXII, 
to  give  him  an  account  of  the  atate  of  the  Oriental 
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rioo%  and  aolieit  firom  bim  new  aid  for  the  oonvenion 
oftbe  Tartan;  but  the  troubles  excited  in  the  Order  of 
the  Fnmdscaiis  by  the  echiamatic  eleetion  of  Peter  of 
Gnbite^,  <Mie  of  their  number,  to  the  papacy,  under  the 
name  of  Nicolas  V,  and  an  illness  which  surprised  Oderic 
at  Pi«  prevented  him  from  putting  this  project  in  exe- 
cution. He  came  to  Padua,  where,  by  older  of  the  pro- 
vincial, he  dictated,  although  sick,  the  relation  of  his 
voyage  to  one  of  his  brothers,  called  William  de  Solag- 
na.  Shortly  alter  he  entered  his  convent  at  Udine, 
and  there  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  sunt,  support- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  miracles,  related  by  the  dif- 
ferent authors  of  his  life.  His  narrative,  valuable  for 
the  ge<^rapby  of  Ana  in  the  14th  century,  although  we 
possess  bat  five  chapters  of  it,  according  to  the  common 
opinion  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  RacooUa 
ddk  navigazioni  et  viaggi  of  Ramnusio  (ed.  of  1568,  ii, 
245);  however,  Tiraboschi  pretends  that  Apostolo  Zeno 
makes  mention  of  an  anterior  edition,  published  in  1518. 
Haym  does  not  speak  of  it  in  his  Biblioiheca  JtcUiana ; 
bat  he  quotes  an  Italian  translation  of  it  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  (Pesaro,  1573,  4to).  The  BoUandisto  have 
inserted  it  in  the  life  of  Oderic,  Jan.  14.  Several  other 
aothors  have  given  editions  of  it  at  different  times. 
They  have  also  placed  upon  it  different  titles;  the  Bol- 
landists  call  it  B,  Odorici  Peregrination  ab  ^Momet  de- 
Kripta ;  Wadding,  Hieioria  peregrinaiiomef  and  certain 
others,  De  rebus  ineogmtU.  Oderic  is  besides  the  author 
of  several  sermons;  of  a  work  entitled  De  nUrabUSbus 
Modi,  in  which  he  shows,  as  in  his  works,  a  spirit  of 
observation,  but  too  much  credulity ;  and  Hnally  CAro- 
•tba.  abridged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to 
the  pontificate  of  John  XXIL  See  Wadding  and  Fon- 
seca,  Atmalee  Minorum,  vii,  128-156;  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jan.  1,  983-992;  Asquini,  Vita  et  Viaggi  del  beato  Odo- 
rico  da  Udme  (1737,  8vo);  liruUi.  Notizie  deUe  vUe  ed 
epere  tcritte  da*  letteraH  dd  FriuU,  1,  274-291 ;  Yenni, 
Ehgio  ittorico  del  B.  Odorieo  (Venice,  1761,  4to) ;  Jean 
de  Saint-Antoine,  BibHotlL  umv,  Franeisc.  ii,  4(A;  Ti- 
raboschi,  Hiator.  deUa  letteratvra  ItaL  voL  iii. — Hoefer, 
Abav.  Biog,  Giiu  xxxviii,  470. 

Odexlco,  Camonico,  an  Italian  priest,  noted  as  a 
painter,  flonrished  at  Siena  in  1213.  There  is  a  manu- 
script book,  entitled  Ordo  offidorum  Senensit  Eccheia, 
preserved  in  the  librazy  of  the  Academy  at  Florence, 
written  on  parchment  and  dated  1213,  in  which  the  in- 
itial letters  are  illuminated  with  little  histories,  orna- 
ments of  animals,  etc,  by  this  old  painter.  There  are 
also  other  similar  books,  illustrated  on  the  borders  of 
the  parchments  by  him,  preserved  at  Siena.  They  are 
esteemed  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  antiqui- 
ty, but  as  showing  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  period. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  625. 

Odescalchl,  Benedetto.    See  Innocent  XI. 

Odeacalclii,  Maro  Antonio,  an  Italian  of  high 
rank,  who  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  acts  of  phi- 
huithropy.  He  was  cousin  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  who 
offered  him  many  high  dignities  in  the  Church.  Ob- 
serving that  though  Rome  contained  several  hospitals 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  different  nations,  there  were 
many  itrangen  who  could  find  no  asylum  in  any  of 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  porches 
of  churches,  the  porticoes  of  palaces,  or  the  ancient  ru- 
ins of  the  city,  he  converted  his  house  into  a  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  these  outcasts,  without  distinction. 
Here  he  fitted  up  1000  beds,  and  employed  a  number  of 
tailoff*  constantly  in  making  clothes  for  the  objects  of 
his  bounty.  If  in  his  rides  he  chanced  to  observe  a  for- 
lorn wanderer,  he  would  stop,  take  him  into  bis  car- 
riage^ and  convey  him  to  hb  mansion.  At  his  death  in 
1670,  he  left  all  his  property  to  the  support  of  the  hos- 
pttaL— Appleton,  Biogr,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Odeaealobi,  Tliomas,  another  member  of  the 
ame  iaaily,  who  was  almoner  to  pope  Innocent  XI. 
In  imitation  of  the  preceding,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
WQiks  of  ehariiQr.    Peioelving  that  in  the  hospital  of 


St  Gale  there  were  a  number  of  children  destitute  of 
education,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  an  asylum 
for  their  reception ;  which  he  carried  into  execution,  be- 
ginning with  thirty-eight  children,  who  were  instructed 
and  brought  up  to  industry.  The  number  soon  increased, 
through  the  liberality  of  pope  Innocent,  to  seventy ;  and 
in  1686  Thomas  Odescalchl  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Urge 
hospital  for  the  education  and  employment  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  weaving  doth.  This  pious  prelate  died  in  1692, 
and  left  considerable  funds  for  the  support  of  his  institu- 
tion, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  SL  Michael  de  Kipe- 
grande.'— Appleton,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Odians.    See  Audians. 

Odilla,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Alsace,  and  especially 
of  Strasburg,  and  protector  of  all  who  suffer  with  di»- 
eases  of  the  eye,  bom  about  A.D.  650,  was  the  daughter 
of  Ethicot,  or  Attich,  duke  of  Alsace.  Being  bom  blind, 
and  disappointing  her  father,  who  expected  a  male  heir, 
she  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Odilia  was  first  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Palma  (^Beaume  ks  Normea,  near  Besan^on)  for 
her  education.  Here  she  received  her  sight,  and  be- 
came veiy  much  attached  to  monastic  life.  One  day 
one  of  her  brothers,  Hugo,  came  to  the  monastery  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  father,  and  induced  her  to  re- 
turn home  again,  which  she  did.  When  her  father  be- 
held her  approach  the  castle,  and  was  told  that  his 
son  was  the  cause  of  her  return,  he  became  so  exasper- 
ated at  this  that  he  treated  his  son  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  resulting  in  his  death.  The  duke,  repenting 
of  his  deed,  now  bestowed  all  his  care  upon  his  hitherto 
neglected  daughter,  and  gave  her  all  his  wealth.  She 
built  a  convent  at  Hohenburg  (q.  v.)*  of  which  she  was 
the  first  abbess,  and  there  she  gathered  about  her  180 
nuns.  For  forty  years  Odilia  labored  in  works  of  char- 
ity, and  died  Dec  13,  720.  That  day  is  observed  by 
the  Romish  Church  in  her  honor.  See  Piper,  Evange^ 
Usches  Katender^ahrbuch,  1858,  p.  69  sq. ;  Theohgisches 
Universal-'Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Miss  Clemens,  Handbook  of 
Legendary  and  Mythological  A  rt  (N.  Y.  1872),  p.  244  sq. ; 
Mabillon,  Ada  Sanctorum  Bened,  iii,  2,  496;  Rettberg, 
Kirchengeaeh,  Deutschlands,  ii,  76  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Odilo  DE  Mbrc<eur,  Saiatj  fifth  abbot  of  Clugny, 
noted  as  an  ante-reformer,  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in  962. 
Tradition  relates  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  church 
of  St.  Julian  at  Brioude,  and  that  St,  Maieul,  passing 
through  that  town,  induced  him  to  become  a  monk. 
However  that  may  be,  after  he  had  entered  the  convent 
of  Clugny,  St.  Maieul  having  resigned  his  charge,  Odilo 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Sigebert,  Alberic  de  Trois- 
Fontaines,  and  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Uttiraire,  state 
that  he  became  a  monk  only  in  991.  But  the  authon 
of  the  GalHa  Christiana  quote  documents  showing  that 
he  was  aheady  abbot  of  Clugny  in  990.  In  1027  Odilo 
was  present  at  Rheims  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  son 
of  king  Robert.  In  1082  his  reputation  had  become  so 
great  that  pope  John  XIX  appointed  him  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  sent  him  the  pallium  and  ring.  The  r^^ar 
clergy  at  the  time  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ser- 
vices they  rendered  to  the  Church,  and  great  contempt  for 
the  secular  clergy.  Odilo  therefore  declined,  according 
to  Raoul  Glaber,  to  accept  the  appointment  Labbd,  in 
his  ConciL  p.  858,  quotes  a  letter  of  John  XIX  to  the 
abbot  of  Clugny,  which  mildly  reproves  Odilo  for  this 
refusal.  (Milo  was  highly  esteemed  by  popes  Sylvea- 
ter  II,  Benedict  VIII,  Benedict  IX,  John  XYIII,  John 
XIX,  and  Clement  II,  and  enjoyed  the  especial  consid- 
eration of  pope  Gregory  VI,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  German  Reform  party.  He  firat  introduced  the  fes- 
tival of  AUf-souIs*  day,  and  gave  the  real  impetus  to  the 
so-called  treuga  Dei  (truce  of  God).  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  abbey  of  Clugny  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  renown.  It  is  said  that  three  bishops — Sanchea 
of  Pampelnna,  Gantier  of  Macon,  and  Letbald,  see  un- 
known-—left  their  churches,  and  came  to  Clugny  to  Uve 
under  the  direction  of  Odilo;  and  that  the  emperon 
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Otho  III,  St.  Henfv,  Conrad  the  Salique,  Heiiry  the 
Black  (his  son);  Hugh  Capet  and  Robert,  kings  of 
France;  and  also  Sanchez,  Ramir,  and  Garsias,  kings 
of  Spain,  showed  the  greatest  veneration  for  him.  Odilo 
obtained  deserved  praise  on  account  of  his  many  char- 
itable works,  especially  among  the  poor  people  during  a 
severe  famine  in  France,  and  was  so  much  thought  of 
by  the  populace  as  to  be  reputed  even  bo  have  worked 
miracles.  He  died  at  Souvigni  Jan.  1,  1049.  The 
Church  commemorates  him  on  Jan.  2  and  June  21 ;  Bail- 
let  indicates  April  12  and  Nov.  18.  Odilo  wrote  a  life 
of  St.  Adelaide,  the  wife  of  emperor  Otho  I,  which  was 
first  published  by  Canisius  (^Lectiones  AnUqucef  vol.  iii). 
Basnage  claims  that  it  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Odilo, 
but  his  arguments  are  refuted  in  the  edition  accoropained 
by  a  preface  publbhed  by  Duchesne  and  Harrier  (^Bibli- 
otheca  CluniaeensiSf  p.  353).  OdUo  wrote  also  a  biog- 
raphy of  his  predecessor,  St.  Maleul,  published  by  Surius 
and  the  Bollandists  under  the  date  of  May  11,  and  in 
the  Bibl.  Clumacensisy  p.  279 ;  the  latter  work  contains 
also  fourteen  sermons  of  OdUo,  and  two  others  are  given 
byMartene  (i4fi«c(ioto,v,621).  Most  of  his  letters,  which 
according  to  Jotsaud,  one  of  his  biographers,  were  very 
numerous,  are  now  lost;  there  are  four  given  in  the 
BM,  Clumacensisy  and  three  others  by  Luc  d*Achery 
{SpidJUffiuniy  ii,  S86).  Finally,  the  BibL  CluniacmsU 
gives  under  his  name  some  small  poems,  a  writing  enti- 
tled CredulUaSt  etc.  See  GaUvi  Chriatiana,  voL  iv,  coL 
1128;  H%$L  litter,  de  la  France^  vii,  414;  Jotsaud,  VUa 
de  eodem  (id.);  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum^  viii,  680; 
S.  OdihnU  {BUjL  Clttn%acensit)\  Basnage,  Audorum 
Testimomaf  Ctxi'mua^s  Lectiones  (1725);  Baxmann,  Po- 
lifik  der  Pdpste,  vol  ii;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  176;  Ne- 
ander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  418;  Schi:6ckh,  Kirckengesch,  xxiii, 
85  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Odilon,  a  French  monastic,  flourished  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  10th  century.  He  died  about  920.  All  that 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  is  that  he  had 
intimate  relations  with  Hucbald  of  Saint-Amand  and 
Ingranne,  dean  of  Saint-Medard,  who  was  created  bishop 
of  Laon  in  932.  The  writings  of  Odilon  are,  a  recital  of 
the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  St,  Sebastian  and  Su  Greg- 
ory the  Great  from  Rome  to  Saint-Medard  de  Soissons, 
published  by  Bollandus  and  Mabillon,  A  eta  Sand.  Ord, 
S.  Bened.  v,  383 : — another  history,  of  the  removal  of  the 
relics  of  Sl  Marcelling  St  Peter  the  exorcist,  and  others, 
in  the  same  volume  of  the  Acta^  p.  411: — a  letter  to 
Hucbald,  given  to  the  public  by  MarUine,  A  mplits.  Col- 
lect, vol.  L  The  authors  of  the  Bitt.  littiraire  speak  of 
some  other  works,  but  they  are  attributed  to  the  monk 
Odilon  only  by  simple  conjecture.  See  Hist,  litter,  de 
la  Fraiuxj  vi,  178.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale, 
xzxvlii,  478. 

Odin  is  the  name  of  the  principal  divinity  of  North- 
ern mythology.  According  to  the  sagas,  Odin  and  his 
brothers,  Vile  and  Ye,  the  sons  of  Boery  or  the  first- 
born, slew  Ymer  or  Chaos,  and  from  hu  body  created 
the  world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land ;  his  blood, 
which  at  first  occasioned  a  flood,  into  the  sea;  his  bones 
into  mountains ;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and 
his  brows  into  the  spot  known  as  Afidgaurdy  the  middle 
part  of  the  earth,  intended  for  the  habitation  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Odin,  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the  A  Ifader, 
rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient.  As  ruler  of 
heaven,  his  seat  is  Valaakjalf,  whence  his  two  black  i«- 
vens,  Huginn  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (Memory),  fly 
daily  forth  to  gather  tidings  of  all  that  is  done  through- 
out the  workL  As  god  of  war,  he  hoUs  his  court  in 
Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  death 
to  revel  in  the  tumultuous  joys  in  which  they  took 
most  pleasure  while  on  earth.  His  greatest  treaanies 
are  his  elght^boted  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Gung- 
ner,  and  his  ring  Draupner.  As  the  concentration  and 
source  of  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin  is 
called  also  by  many  other  names.  By  drinking  from 
Mimir's  fountain  he  became  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men, 


but  he  purchased  the  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  sorcerers,  and  imparts  a  knowledge 
of  his  wondrous  arts  to  his  favorites.  Frigga  is  his 
queen,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur,  the  Scandinavian 
Apollo ;  but  he  has  other  wives  and  favorites,  and  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  sons  and  daughters.  Althoiif  h  the 
worship  of  Odin  extended  over  all  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  it  found  its  most  zealous  followers  in  Denmark, 
where  he  still  rides  abroad  as  the  wild  huntsman,  rush- 
ing over  land  and  water  in  the  storm-beaten  skies  of 
winter. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  myth,  as  given 
by  Snorre  Sturleson,  the  compiler  of  the  HeimskHmgla., 
or  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  followed  in  recent  times  by 
the  historian  Suhm,  is  that  Odin  was  a  chief  of  the 
(Esir,  a  Scythian  tribe,  who,  fleeing  before  the  ruthless 
aggressions  of  the  Romans,  passed  through  Germany  to 
Scandinavia,  where,  by  their  noble  appearance,  superior 
prowess,  and  higher  intelligence,  they  easily  vanquished 
the  inferior  races  of  those  lands,  and  persuaded  them 
that  they  were  of  godlike  origin.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition, Odin  conquered  the  country  of  the  Saxons  on 
hb  way ;  and  leaving  one  of  his  sons  to  rule  there  and 
introduce  a  new  religion,  in  which  he,  as  the  chief  god 
Wuotan,  received  divine  honors,  advanced  on  his  vic- 
torious course,  and  making  himself  roaster  of  Denmark, 
placed  another  son,  Skjold,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from 
whom  descended  the  royal  dynasty  of  the  Skjoldiiigar. 
He  next  entered  Sweden,  where  the  king,  Gylli,  ac- 
cepted his  new  religion,  and  with  the  wht^e  nation 
worshipped  him  as  a  divinity,  and  received  his  sou 
Yu^ni  as  their  supreme  lord  and  high-priest,  from  whom 
descended  the  ntyal  race  of  VugUngars,  who  long  reigned 
in  Sweden.  In  like  manner  he  founded,  through  his 
son  Seeming,  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway;  and  besides 
these,  many  sovereign  families  of  Northern  Germany, 
including  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  traced  their  descent 
to  Odin.  As  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  refer  to 
one  individual  all  the  mythical  and  historical  elements 
which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin,  Wo- 
diii,  or  Wuotan,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Suhm  and 
other  historians  that  there  may  have  been  two  or  three 
ancient  northern  heroes  of  the  name;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  conjectures  which  have  been  advanced  since  the 
very  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in  the  North  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  native  countiy  of  the  assumed  Odin, 
or  even  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  all  that  relates  to 
him  b  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity.  —  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  V.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  myth  of  Odin  originated  in  nature-worship.  See 
also  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions ;  Thorpe,  Northern  ^/jr- 
thologyj  i,  164,  229,  274  sq. ;  Westminster  Rev.  Oct,  1854, 
art.  i ;  Smith,  A  ncient  Britain ;  Anderson,  Northern  Mtf' 
thologjf  (see  Index).    See  Nobse  Mythoijoot. 

Odin,  John  Mary,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
who  flourished  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Am- 
bi^re,  department  of  the  Loire,  France,  near  the  open- 
ing of  this  century,  and  was  educated  in  his  native 
country.  Entering  the  monastic  life  as  a  Lazarist,  he 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  nB  missionary,  and  for  a 
time  preached  in  Missouri.  In  1842  he  was  made  bishop 
of  ClaudiopoltB,  and  Wear  apostolic  of  Texas;  was  trans- 
ferred to  Galveston  in  1847,  to  New  Orleans  in  1861, 
and,  finally,  was  made  archbishop  of  that  diocese.  He 
died  at  New  Orleans  May  25,  1870.  See  Drake,  Diet. 
of  A  men  Biog.  s.  v. 

Odington,  Walter,  called  Walter  of  Eresikam, 
after  a  monastery  in  Worcestershire  to  which  he  be- 
longed, lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  He  was  a 
very  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  noted  as  an  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  musician,  on  each  of  which  sub- 
jects he  wrote  treatises.  De  Morbus  Pkmelantm  H  de 
Afutatione  Aeris  is  attributed  to  him ;  and  Dr.  BaneT 
observes  of  his  treatise  entitled  Of  ike  SptaUatiom  of 
Music,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Bene*t  Cut- 
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lege,  Cambridge,  ^tbat  if  all  other  muiical  timcts,  from 
the  time  of  Buethius  to  Fnuico  and  John  Cotton  were 
kwt,  with  this  MS.  our  knowledge  would  not  be  much 
diminished.'' 

Odo  OF  Cambrai,  a  French  eodeaiaBtic  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Orieons  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  centnrv. 
He  was  first  known  under  the  name  of  Oudard.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Church  at  an  early  age  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Toul,  and  afterwards  superior  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Tonmay.  His  reputation  attracted  a  large 
number  of  pupils  ftom  various  parts,  even  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  He  was  especially  renowned  for  dia- 
lectics, in  which  he  followed  the  method  of  the  Realists. 
About  1092  he  ceased  teaching,  and  with  five  of  his  fol- 
lowers retired  into  the  old  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  they  followed  at  first  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. By  the  advice  of  Aimery,  bishop  of  Anchin,  Odo 
became  a  regular  monk  in  1095,  and  was  appointed  ab- 
bot. The  congregation,  composed  at  that  time  of  some 
twenty  persons,  rapidly  increased.  Odo  made  them  fol- 
low the  customs  of  Clugny,  and  maintained  the  rule 
strictly.  On  July  2, 1105,  the  Council  of  Rheims  made 
him  l^hop  of  Cafiabrai  in  the  place  of  Gaucher,  who, 
nevertheleea,  protected  by  the  emperor  Henry  lY,  re- 
tained his  dignity  until  Henry  V  ascended  the  throne, 
when  Odo  was  installed  in  his  see  in  1106.  Odo  refus- 
ing, however,  to  receive  from  that  prince  the  investi- 
ture which  he  had  already  received  from  his  metropoli- 
tan, he  was  expelled  from  Cambrai,  and  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Anchin,  where  he  busied  himself  in  writing 
religious  works.  He  died  there  June  19,  1118.  His 
contemporaries  ranked  him  among  the  saints;  he  is 
honored  as  such  in  several  churches  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  is  mentioned  by  the  Bollandists.  Odo  had  the 
reputation  of  being  learned  in  theolog^%  mathematics, 
and  poetry,  and  Dom  Rivet  states  that  he  knew  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  wrote,  Sacri  canonis  mitta  expotitio 
(Paris,  1490,  1496,  12mo;  several  times  reprinted): — 
De  peircato  originali,  lib.  iii : — Contra  Judaum  nomine 
Leonem  de  adrentu  ChrisH: — De  Ucuphemia  in  Spiritum 
Sanctnm : — In  eanones  Evanffeliorum : — Homilia  de  vil- 
/tro  iniquitatis  ;  five  tracts  inserted  in  Schott,  Bihl.  (ed. 
1618),  voL  XV : — Epigtola  Lambtrta  episcopo  A  trehatmn, 
in  Balnze,  MisctUanea,  v,  345.  Among  the  MSS.  at- 
tributed to  bim,  although  their  authenticity  is  not  fully 
established,  are  a  poem  on  the  creation,  parables,  an  in- 
troduction to  theology,  several  homilies,  conferences,  etc 
Among  the  works  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  a  poem,  De 
heUis  Trojanu,  which  is  quoted  with  praise  in  an  elegy 
on  Odo  written  by  Godefrey,  a  pupil  of  the  school  of 
Rheims.  See  Amend  du  Chastel,  Vita  beati  Odonis,  in 
Actie  SS.  Junii,  iii,  911-916;  Triiheim,  Scrip.  EccUs. 
c  370,  p.  94  (ed.  Fabriclus) ;  Molanus,  Natalea  SS.  Bel- 
ffO,  p.  221;  Sanders,  BibL  Btlgica;  Mabillon,  Annales, 
v,  660,  651;  GaUia  ChriMtinna,  m,  25-27,  273;  Hitt. 
Uttir.  de  la  France,  ix,  583-606.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gmirale,  xxxviii,  494.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Odo  Cantiaicus.    See  Odo  of  Kknt. 

Odo  OF  ChSteauroux,  a  French  prelate  of  dis- 
tinction, was  at  first  canon  of  the  church  of  Paris,  then 
chancellor  in  1288.  Ughelli  claims  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  monk,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Granselve,  bnt 
this  does  not  seem  proved.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  was  still  chancellor  of  Paris  in  1248,  when 
he  was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Tusculum  by  Innocent 
IV.  In  1246  he  returned  to  France  as  papal  legate, 
preached  a  crosade  in  the  pope's  name,  and  embarked 
with  Loais  IX  for  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  May, 
1248.  William  at  Nangis,  JoinviUe,  and  other  histori- 
ans agree  in  prainng  his  courage,  seal,  and  disinterest- 
edncM.  In  1256  we  find  him  in  Italy,  and  in  1264  he 
came  again  as  legate  to  France.  He  died  at  Civita 
Veeehia  in  1273.  He  wrote,  Epittoia  ad  InnoeenHum 
papam,  paUished  in  D*Achery's  SpicHegiuntf  vii,  218 : 
—DieiiMlimtet  guperPeoUerium,  in  MS.  No.  1827, 1828, 
Soiboaiie  CoUection,  857,  St,  Victor's : — Sermonee,  No. 


789,  Sorbonne :  —  Z^eftb  mag.  Odomi  de  Castro  Ra- 
dulphi,  postmodum  episcopi  Tuaculcmij  quando  incttpit 
in  Theoiogia,  in  the  same  volume.  See  Bitt.  litter,  de 
la  France,  voL  xix ;  Gerard  de  Frachet,  Chnmiqut,  in 
the  ffiatorient  de  France^  xxi,  5;  JoinviUe,  Histoire  de 
St,  Louii,  passim.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginhxde^ 
xxxviii,  499.     (J.N. P.) 

Odo,  Clkmrnt  (sometimes  called  Coutier\  a  noted 
ecclesiastic  who  flourished  in  France,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  He  joined 
the  Benedictines,  and  had  already  acquired  great  repu- 
tation when  at  the  death  of  Peter  d'Anteuil  he  was  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  St.  Denis,  Feb.  10, 1229.  He  was  con- 
secrated on  the  same  day  by  cardinal  Remain,  the  papal 
legate  in  France,  and  received  the  investiture  from  king 
Louis.  One  of  Odo's  first  undertakings  was  the  resto- 
ration of  the  apsis  and  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis, 
which  the  monks,  claiming  that  their  church  was  con- 
secrated by  God  himself,  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins  rather 
than  have  it  consecrated  again.  Odo  seems  to  have 
been  as  liberal  ub  strong-minded.  One  of  his  decrees 
commands  that  five  hundred  poor  should  every  day  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  bread  at  the  expense  of  the  convent, 
and  that  moreover  a  like  distribution  should  be  made  to 
a  thousand  poor  on  All-saints'  day,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of 
abbot  Peter.  He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  in- 
fluence. In  1244  St.  Louis  chose  him  as  godfather  for 
his  son.  Made  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  March,  1245, 
Odo  took  part  in  the  same  year  in  the  council  assembled 
at  L3'ons.  Matthew  Paris  accuses  him  of  simony,  pride, 
and  ambition,  but  on  what  grounds  does  not  appear. 
Odo  died  May  5,  1247.  See  Matthew  Paris,  //w/.  tnaj, 
Uenrici  III,  ann.  1247 ;  Gallia  Christ.  voL  vii,  col.  387 ; 
vol  xi,  col.  61 ;  hist,  littir.  de  la  France,  xviii,  527. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxviii,  498. 

Odo,  St.,  second  abbot  of  Cluont,  illustrious  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
about  879.  His  father,  Abbon,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful lords  at  the  court  of  William  the  Strong,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  consecrated  him  to  the  Church  before  his 
birth  by  a  solemn  vow.  Odo  was  educated  in  the  con- 
vent of  Sr.  Martin  of  Tour,  under  St.  Odalric  He 
afterwards  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  returned  to 
St.  Martin,  and  not  finding  the  rule  sufliciently  strict, 
he  entered  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Baume,  in  Bur- 
gundy, under  Demon,  who  governed  at  the  same  time 
t  he  other  houses  of  the  order,  Clugny,  Massai,  and  Bourg- 
deols.  Alter  Bemon's  death  Odo  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  abbot  of  Clugny  and  of  Bourgdeob.  He 
proved  a  wise  and  energetic  administrator,  and  under 
his  rule  the  order  made  rapid  progress,  both  in  wealth 
and  in  reputation.  The  school  of  Clugny  became  the 
most  renowned  throughout  GauL  Odo  himself  was 
inUvsted  with  the  reform  of  a  laige  number  of  con- 
vents. The  popes  called  him  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  between  princes,  and  kings  employed 
him  in  the  most  important  diplomatic  transactions,  re- 
lying always  on  his  great  sagacity  and  honorable  con- 
duct for  a  successful  disposal  of  their  annoyances.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  his  journeys  to  Rome,  he  died  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Julian  at  Tours,  Nov.  18,  948.  Odo 
deserves  to  be  remembered  especially  as  a  reformer  of 
the  monastic  institutions.  '*  He  was  a  man  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  consciousness  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  among  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity;  a  man 
full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  very  far  from  placing 
the  essence  of  Christian  perfection  in  a  rigid  practice 
of  asceticism,  though  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the  se- 
verity of  monasticism  to  the  secularized  life  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm 
in  its  favor.  As  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  cor- 
raption,  the  example  of  his  pious  zeal  and  of  his  integ- 
rity of  life  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and  he  ac- 
quired great  authority.*'     Odo  left  numerous  works, 
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among  which  we  notice  Exeerptio  8»  Odonu  m  MoraU' 
bus  Job  (Pariis  1617,  8vo;  reprinted  in  the  BibL  Pair, 
[  Lyons],  voL  xvii) ;  twelve  anthenw  on  St.  Martin,  pub- 
lished in  the  BibL  Clumaeennt  and  in  the  BibL  Pair, ; 
three  hymns  in  the  BibL  Clumac^  besides  a  poem  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  another  hymn  in  Mabillon's  Aimaleay 
iii,  712.  The  best^known  of  Odo's  hymns  is  that  for 
St.  Mary  Magdalene's  day  {Hymmu  de  Sanda  Maria 
3faffdalma)f  **  Lauda,  mater  ecclesia"  (Engl  transL  by 
Neale:  "Exalt,  0  mother  Church,  to-day;"  by  Cham- 
bers, in  the  Peoples  Hymnal'.  *'0  Church,  our  mother, 
speak  his  praise ;"  Germ,  transl.  by  Rombach,  Kdnigs- 
feld,  Simrock).  A  dial<^ue  on  music,  entitled  Jsinchi- 
ritUon,  of  which  there  are  several  MSS.  extant,  and 
published  in  Martin  Gerbert*s  Sa-iptores  ecelet.  de  musi- 
CO,  has  been  ascribed  to  this  Odo,  but  is  by  another,  as 
is  acknowledged  by  Gerbert  himself.  StUl  it  appears 
proved  that  this  Odo  wrote  on  music ;  and  Martin  Ger- 
bert published  under  his  name,  from  a  MS.  in  Monte 
Cassino,  a  treadse  entitled  Tonora  per  ordinem,  cum 
tnis  dijferentuM  (in  his  Script,  eccL  de  mtuica,  i,  247). 
The  BibL  Clufdac  gives,  under  his  name,  a  life  of  St. 
Geranld,  count  of  Aurillac,  which  was  repeatedly  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  is  full  of  interpoladona.  The 
authentic  life  of  St  Gerauld,  by  Odo  of  Clugny,  is  found 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Fondt  du  Hoi, 
Kos.  5801,  8783,  and  8809 ;  but  the  much  more  exten- 
sive text  in  the  BibL  Clumac,  is  spurious,  as  is  also  the 
De  Reveriione  B.  Martini  a  Buryttndia  Tractaius, 
Among  the  works  attributed  to  Odo,  but  whoae  author- 
ship is  doubtful,  we  find  a  life  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
often  reprinted  under  his  name,  as  in  Thierry  Ruinart's 
edition  of  the  Hittoria  Francorum;  the  Miracula  S, 
Mauri,  attributed  to  him  by  Baronius,  but  written  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil;  an  exposition  of  the  canon  of 
the  mass,  written  by  Odo  of  Cambrai;  and  a  treatise 
entitled  Qaod  B.  MarHnus  par  dicitur  apostolis,  at- 
tributed to  Odo  by  Marrier,  and  to  Adam  of  Perscigtie 
by  Mart^ne.  The  most  important  of  Odo's  works  was 
published  under  the  title  of  CoUaiiotte*  in  the  BUd. 
Clumac  In  the  catalogues  and  in  MSS.  that  work  is 
also  entitled  Occupatitmes,  Tractatut  de  sacerdoUOf  Be 
virtuUbis  vitiitque  amma,  De  pervertitaie  pratforum, 
De  hujus  tntte  qualitate,  De  itutitutione  diiwta,  De  am^ 
ietiqfla,nutfuii.  Liber  ad  <Bdifioaiionemsanefm  Dei  Ecdesite, 
In  Hieremiam  Prophetam,  etc  Among  some  sermons 
given  under  the  name  of  Odo  of  Clugny  in  Marrier,  Bibl. 
Cbtmac^  and  in  Blart^ne,  Tke$,  A  neoL  v,  617,  the  first  is 
by  pope  SL  Leon,  and  is  given  in  the  edition  of  the 
latter's  works  by  P.  Quesnel,  p.  52.  See  Joannes  Tri- 
themius,  De  virig  iUuttr,  lib.  ii;  Hi^,  Utter,  de  la 
France,  voL  vi;  Veterum  teetimoma  de  Odone  (BibL 
CUmiac.  p.  60);  Vita  S,  Odimie  a  Joanne,  monacko 
(id.);  Mabillon,  Acta  8J3,  ord.  S,  Bened.  ssk.  v;  B. 
Haureau,  Hitt,  littir,  du  Maine,  i,  188;  id.  Singu- 
laritis  hist,  et  littir,  p.  129-179;  Viee  de$  SS,  de  la 
Frandte-Comte ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxviii, 
487 ;  Btthr,  Getch,  der  rOmiscken  LiUratur  im  KaroL 
Zeitaiter,  p.  588;  Baxmann,  PoUtik  der  Paptite,  voL  ii; 
Gieseler,  Ecdee,  hist,  ii,  175;  Neander,  CL  HitL  iU, 
417,  444  sq.;  Schrockh,  Kirekengeech,  xxiii,  25  sq.; 
MiUer,  Singers  and  S<mgM  of  the  Ch.  ^  21;  Neale, 
Mediceval  Hymns,  p.  46  sq.;  Bombach,  AnthoL  christL 
Ges&nge,  i,  217  sq. ;  E^onigsfeld,  Lai,  Hynmen  u,  GesSnge, 
i,  xxxix,  98  sq.;  ii,  146;  Simrock, ZaiMia  Sum  (Stuttg. 
1868),  p.  282  sq.;  Edinb,  Rev,  xxx,  848;  xlii,  14.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Odo  DK  CoMTEViLLE,  a  French  prelate,  half-brother 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  Normandy  in 
1082.  He  was  made  deacon  at  Fecamp  by  Hugo  of  Eu, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  and,  although  but  seventeen  years  old, 
was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux  in  1049  by  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  He  at  once  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  bo  which 
he  gave  rich  vases  of  gold  and  silver.  In  1050  and  1054 
he  granted  charters  to  the  abbeys  of  St.  Evrould,  St. 
Wandrille,  and  Mont  Su  Michel.    In  1055  he  took 


part  in  the  provincial  synod  of  Rouen,  dedicated  the 
church  of  Troam  May  18, 1059,  reconstructed  in  1066 
the  abbey  of  St.  Vigor,  and  appointed  over  it  Robert  of 
Tombelaine.  In  the  states -general  at  Lilleboone  be 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  expedition  against 
England,  and  furnished  his  brother  one  hundred  ships 
for  the  undertaking.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Hast^ 
ings,  OcL  14,  1066,  Odo  said  mass  and  blessed  the  ar- 
mies, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations.  After 
the  conquest,  he  received  as  his  reward  the  town  of  Do- 
ver, and  distributed  the  houses  among  his  warriors. 
When  William  returned  to  Normandy,  he  intrusted  the 
government  during  hb  absence  to  Odo  and  William 
Osbom.  The  Saxons  revolted  against  their  despotic 
rule,  and  their  first  attack  was  against  Dov»;  but  Odo 
won  against  them  the  battle  of  Fagadon,  in  1074.  On 
July  14, 1077,  he  consecrated  the  cathedral  with  great 
splendor.  William  was  present  with  a  number  of  bish- 
ops, abbots,  brds,  etc,  and  gave  him  the  barony  and 
forest  of  Ellon.  On  Sept  18,  1077,  Odo  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  and 
on  Oct  28  at  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bee  After  Uking 
part,  in  May,  1080,  in  an  assembly^  held  at  Lilleboone 
in  presence  of  the  duke,  he  went  with  an  army  through 
Northumberland,  which  had  risen,  putting  to  death  or 
torturing  all  who  were  accused  of  rebellion.  As  a  re- 
ward he  was  made  count  of  Kent  and  of  Hereford.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  conceived  the  denre  of  becoming 
pope,  the  see  of  Rome  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Gregory  VII.  After  trying  to  oomipt  all  those 
who  he  thought  could  serve  his  purpose,  he  raised 
troops  in  England,  intending  to  go  with  them  to  Italy, 
and  thus  secure  the  object  of  his  ambiti<m.  On  bearing 
of  these  plans,  William  at  once  returned  to  Eiigiand. 
He  assembled  his  barons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1085, 
and  proposed  to  them  to  imprison  Odo.  As  they  did  nut 
dare  to  do  this,  he  arrested  him  himself,  Odo  claiming  that 
as  a  priest  he  was  amenable  only  to  the  pope ;  but  Will- 
iam answered  that  he  arrested  him  not  as  a  priest,  bat 
as  his  subject,  and  answerable  to  him.  He  caused  him 
to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  the  old  palace  at 
Rouen  until  1087.  Liberated  at  the  death  of  Willtani, 
he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  intrigues  to  overthrow 
William  II,  and  to  crown  Robert  Besieged  in  Roch- 
ester, Odo  was  obliged  to  flee  from  England,  and  retain- 
ing to  Normandy  he  regained  his  ascendency  over  the 
weak-minded  Robert,  and  helped  him  to  preserve  his 
possessions.  Odo  consecrated,  in  1092,  the  incestnooa 
marriage  of  Philip  I,  king  of  Franoe,  with  Bertrade, 
countess  of  Anjou,  and  $b  a  reward  received  the  tnoom« 
of  all  the  churches  of  Mantes.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Dijon  to  be  absolved  from  this  fault  br  pope 
Urban  IIL  After  taking  part  in  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095,  and  in  that  of  Rooen  in  Feb.,  1096,  he 
started  with  his  nephew  Robert  for  the  Holy  Land,  bat 
died  on  the  way  at  Palermo  in  Feb.,  1097.  See  Gallia 
Christ,  vol.  xi ;  Ordericus  Yitalis,  Historia  ecdesiasiiea ; 
Prevost,  Hist,  de  Guillaume  le  ConquircaU;  Hennant, 
Hist,  eccUs,  de  Bayeux, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ghthrale, 
xxxviii,  491.    (J.N. P.) 

Odo  OF  Dbuil  (Lat  de  Diogilo^n  French  ecdesiav- 
tic,  was  bom  in  Deuil,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency. 
He  was  a  simple  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denys  when 
the  abb^  Soger  gave  him  for  a  secretary  to  Louis  le 
Jeune,  departing  for  Palestine.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  by  Suger  abb^  of  St  ComeiUe  de  Compii^pie. 
After  the  death  of  Suger,  in  1161,  the  monks  of  St  De- 
nys recalled  him,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  government 
of  their  eongregarion.  His  administration  was  several 
times  troubled.  He  had  sharp  oontcats  with  the  aid^ 
bishop  of  Boarges  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  di^ 
puted  with  him  the  possession  of  some  domaina;  that 
was  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  the 
principal  occupation  of  an  abb^  was  to  cnafce  or  aostain 
suits  of  this  kind.  Odo  died  in  1162.  He  bad  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  firm  and  vigilant  abbe.  He  left  a 
good  history  of  the  second  crusade.    Tbia  narrative  waa 
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publiflfaed  for  the  fint  time  by  P.  ChiiBet,  at  the  head 
of  his  work  entitled  Sancti  Bemardi  gemu  ilbutre  CU" 
mrtwt.  See  GaUia  Christianoj  U  vii,  col.  877 ;  Uittoire 
Hit.de  la  FroMce,  xu,  614.-~Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GiiU- 
rale,  xxxviii,  496. 

Odo  OF  Foesrfs,  near  Paris,  was  a  French  monaatic 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  abbey  of  Foos^  and  died  after 
1058L  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that,  after 
haying  fwiiwed  his  youth  in  the  abbey  des  Foss^  he  was 
ooneuained  to  flee  from  that  asylum.  Only  one  of  his 
writings  has  been  preserved  to  us;  it  is  the  Vie  de  SU 
Burchard,  conUe  de  Meim,  published  by  Jacqoes  de 
Bfeul,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Aiaigmii*  de  Paruf 
hy  Duchesne,  in  his  Uittofiau  de  France ;  and  by  the 
editors  of  the  BMiotheque  de  Cluni,  etc  This  Vie  con- 
tains interesting  details  upon  the  origin  of  the  abbey 
des  Foas^  It  has  found  a  place  in  his  ffistoire  de 
Melum,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1628.  See  Uittoire 
Utteraire  de  la.Francej  vii,  498. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GMeraity  xxxvui,  491. 

Odo  (St.)  of  Kkict  (or  Camti Aires),  an  English 
prelate,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  East  Anglia  about 
875.  His  parents  were  Danes,  who  had  followed  Ingar 
and  Hubba  in  thdr  expedition.  -Driven  away  from  the 
parental  home  on  account  of  bis  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian &itb,  Odo  was  protected  by  Athelm,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  court  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  who  fur- 
mshed  him  means  to  study  and  to  enter  the  Ghuich. 
He  took  him  with  him  to  Rome  in  897,  and  Odo  was 
there  oidained  priest.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  employed  by  Alfred  and  by  Edward,  his  son  and 
mafftfrnntf  on  eevenl  important  missions.  King  Athel- 
Stan  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  about  980  made 
him  bishop  of  Wilton.  Edmund  I,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Athelstan  in  941,  prized  so  highly  the  advice 
of  Odo  that,  in  order  to  have  him  always  near,  he 
appointed  him  aichbishop  of  Canterbury  in  942.  Odo 
DOW  became  a  Benedictine,  as  at  that  time  the  diocese 
was  always  governed  by  men  belonging  to  some  mo- 
nastic order.  In  9o5  he  crowned  at  Kingston  Edwy,  the 
eMe:^  son  of  Edmund.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
firM  Sacnmentarians,  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  appeared  in  England.  Odo  strenuously 
opposed  them.  He  excommunicated  king  Edwy,  some 
say  for  holding  to  these  opinions,  others  say  for  incest. 
The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  tired  of  the  excesses 
of  Edwy,  roee  against  him,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Edward  in  his  place.  Edwaxd  governed  by  the  advice 
of  Odo,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  many 
good  and  useful  laws.  Odo  died  at  Canterbury  July  4, 
961,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  He  wrote  Syn- 
odai  ConstOulumt^  published  in  Labb^^s  Collection  of 
CovneSt  (voL  ix),  together  with  a  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  his  suffragans.  Pits  considers  him  the  au- 
thor of  acme  other  works,  which  are  not  now  extant. 
Wright  aays :  **  It  would  be  difficult  to  clear  entirely  the 
writings  of  Odo  of  Kent  from  the  confusion  in  which 
they  hare  been  involved  by  ascribing  to  fairo  books 
written  by  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Odo ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  con^sted  chiefly  of  commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  sermons.''  See  Dom  Ceillier, 
Bitt.  dee  auteur*  eccUe.  xil^  97  sq. ;  i4  eta  Sanctorum^ 
July  4 ;  Godescard,  Vies  dee  Pere$f  des  Martyrs,  etc ; 
M^nOon,  Amtales  ordims  8.  Benedkti  (5th  centnry); 
Wright,  Biog,  Briltomiea  Litieraria  (A.-S.  Period.), 
p.  428  sq. ;  Hill,  English  Monastieism,  p.  155  sq. ;  Chnr- 
ton,  Earfy  En^Usk  Ch.  Hist.  p.  227 ;  Collier,  Ecd,  Hist, 
ofBritam  (see  Index  in  vol  viii) ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog. 
Til,  462 ;  Bossuet,  Variations,  i,  158-9.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Odo  OF  MoRiMOND  died,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
Aug.  31, 1200.  We  possess  no  definite  information  cou- 
eeming  hia  life.  It  is  snj^xised  that  he  was  abbot  of 
Beanpr<f.  another  Cistercian  abbey,  before  he  was  msde 
abbot  of  Morimond,  but  thb  is  not  proved.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  ascertain  among  the  works  bearing  his  name 
tboae  which  are  really  his  and  those  which  are  some 


other  Odo^s.  Among  those  which  are  nndonbted  are 
five  sermons  published  by  Combefis  (Biblioth.  i,  25, 
299,  797).  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  others,  which 
were  never  published.  There  are  three  collections  of 
them  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  under  the  num- 
bers 8010  fond  du  Roi,  80  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  839  of  the 
Sorbonne.  We  find  also  as  8852  B,  8852  C  du  Roi,  and 
606  of  St.  Victor,  a  treatise  De  numerorum  sigmficatione, 
which  in  most  catalogues  b  attributed  to  hun.  Oudin 
and  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Utteraire,  think  that  it 
was  written  by  William,  abbot  of  Auberive,  a  pupil  of 
Odo,  under  the  latter's  inspiration,  but  this  appears  doubt- 
ful. The  work  treats  on  mathematics,  theology,  philos- 
ophy, etc ;  and  is  not  of  much  account,  but  is  well  writ- 
ten and  full  of  original  though  paradoxical  errorsi  The 
library  of  Troyes  contains  a  MS.  of  this  treatise,  which 
is  probably  the  original  of  the  others;  it  contains  also 
under  the  No.  868  a  MS.  coming  from  Clairvaux,  enti- 
tled Odonis  tractatus  de  Analelicis  temarUf  and  under 
the  No.  450  a  MS.  entitled  TVes  gradus  quibus  pervem- 
tur  ad  hareditatem  scdutis,  which  Mr.  Harmand  consid- 
ers as  the  producdon  of  Odo.  See  BiH.  litter,  de  la 
France,  xii,  610;  Henriques,  Menologium  Cisterciensis, 
p.  808 ;  GaUia  Christ,  vol.  ix,  col.  885 ;  Oudin,  De  script, 
eccles.  vol  ii,  coL  1418 ;  De  Visch,  BibL  Cisterciensis,  p. 
258 ;  Catal.  des  manuscrits  des  BibL  departementales,  ii, 
202,  822,  359.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G^irak,  xxzviii, 
497.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Odo  OF  Scissors,  abbe  of  Onrcamp,  died  about 
1170.  The  bibliographers  who  give  him  the  title  of 
cardinal-bishop  of  Tusculum  confound  him  with  Odo 
de  Ch&teauroux  (q.  v.).  Those  who,  with  Mr.  Dsunou, 
make  him  bishop  of  Pr^ncste  are  equally  mistaken; 
there  is  in  the  Italia  Sacra  of  Ughelli  no  bishop  of 
Pr^neste  named  Odo.  The  only  work  of  Odo  de  Sois- 
sons  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  has  for  a  title 
QucBsOones.  Quite  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  of 
this  are  in  existence.  We  designate  here  No.  8244 
of  the  old  library  of  the  king,  and  No.  140  of  Troyes. 
The  Qucestiones  proposed  by  Odo  de  Soissons  are*  all 
theological,  and  he  treats  them,  as  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Pierre  Lombard,  with  a  delicate  prudence.  This  dog- 
matic collection  is  a  book  little  known ;  it  is,  however, 
preferable  to  many  compilations  of  the  same  kind  com- 
posed in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the  two  other  works 
inscribed  by  Mr.  Daunou  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Odo  de  Soissons,  a  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  and 
Sentences— t\ie  first  does  not  exist,  and  the  second  be- 
longs to  Hugues  de  Saint- Victor.  See  Histoire  litter, 
de  la  France,  tom.  xix.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeniraXe, 
xxxviii,  496. 

Odoaoer,  a  Gothic  chief  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally 
served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary  force 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken  into 
their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two  rival 
emperors,  Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both  driv- 
en from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pannonia, 
clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the 
imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  suthor- 
ity  in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now  asked 
for  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  be  distributed 
among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Orestes 
having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoacer 
for  their  leader,  and  he  immediately  marched  against 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Pavia.  Odoacer 
took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  np  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  to 
I^acentia,  where  he  was  publicly  executed,  in  August, 
A.D.  475,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven 
Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  was  called  An- 
gustulus  by  way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where 
he  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his 
imperial  ornaments  and  banished  him  to  a  castle  of 
Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honomble  maintenance. 
Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy,  rejecting 
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the  imperial  titles  of  Oiesar  and  Augustus.  For  this 
reason  the  Western  empire  is  considered  as  having 
ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  the 
son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theodoric,king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  some  his- 
torians assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess  Odoacer  of 
his  kingdom.  Tbeodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
defeated  Odoacer  near  Aquileia,  and  entered  Verona 
without  opposition.  Odoacer  shut  himself  up  in  Ka- 
venna  in  489.  The  war,  however,  lasted  several  years. 
Odoacer  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender  Ravenna  (March,  49S).  Tbeodoric 
at  first  spared  his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him 
to  be  killed,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy.— 
Engliah  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Jomandes,  De  Regnorum  suc- 
cess, p.  59,  60;  De  Rebus  Gotkicis,  p.  128-141;  Paul 
Diacre,  De  Gestis  Fjongobard,  i,  19;  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Hist.  Frang.  ii,  118  sq.;  Procoplus,  BeU.  Goth,  i,  1 ;  ii, 
6;  Ennodius,  Vita  Epiphanii;  Cassiodorus,  Ckron.  ad 
an.  876;  EpisU  i,  18;  Evagrius,  ii,  16;  Le  Beau,  Hist, 
du  Bas  Empire,,  voL  xxxv ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fait  of 
the  Roman  Empire^  ch.  xxxvi ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rale  J  xxxviii,  481. 

Odollam  {'OdoWdpy  Vulg.  OdoUam),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Adullam  (2  Mace  xii,S8).  Adullam 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  *'Adol- 
lam**)  to  have  been  in  their  day  a  large  village,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  here  (if  Beit- 
jibrin  be  Eleutheropolis)  a  village  with  the  name  of 
Bet  Dula  (Tobler,  Bet/Uehem^  p.  29;  Dritte  Wander,  p. 
151)  or  Beit  Via  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  App,  p.  117)  now 
stands.  The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is  not  that 
Adullam,  a  town  of  the  Shefeloh,  should  be  found  in 
the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is  not 
wifrequent,  so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua 
XV  it  is  mentioned  with  a  group  of  towns  (Zoreah, 
Socoh,  etc)  which  lay  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Judah, 
while  Bet  Dula  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keilah, 
etc.)  of  a  separate  group  farther  south  (Smith).  More 
recently  Mr.  Ganneau  has  proposed  to  identify  the  site 
of  Adullam  with  that  Qi\iid  el-Mia,  a  hill-side  near 
Shuweikeh,  burrowed  with  caves  {Quar,  Statement  of 
'<PaL  Expl.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  427);  but  the  corre- 
spondence in  name  is  not  striking;  and  he  afterwards 
expresses  himself  doubtful,  after  a  prolonged  investiga- 
tion (f6.  July,  1875,  p.  168-177). 

Further  examination  is  requisite  before  we  can  posi- 
tively say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bet  D^la  answering  to  the  "  cave  of  Adullam."  The 
cavern  at  Khureitun,  three  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
■usually  shown  to  travellers  as  Adullam,  is  so  far  distant 
as  to  make  a  connection  difficult.  It  is  probable  that 
this  latter  is  the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  in 
which  the  adventure  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv) 
occurred  (see  Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Pal.  ii,  83).  Every- 
thing that  can  be  said  to  identify  it  with  the  cave  of 
Adullam  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Bonar  {Land  of  Promise, 
p.  248-50) ;  but  his  strongest  argument— an  inference, 
from  1  Sara,  xxii,  1,  in  favor  of  its  proximity  to  Beth- 
lehem—comes into  direct  collision  with  the  statement 
of  Jerome  quoted  above,  which  it  should  be  observed  is 
equally  opposed  to  Dr.  Robinson's  proposal  to  place  it 
at  Deir-Dttbbdn.  The  conflict,  however,  would  be  some- 
what obviated  by  separating  the  cave  from  the  town. 
The  name  of  Adullam  appears  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  Khureitun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  (WilL  of  Tyre, 
XV,  6).  Dr.  Bonar  suggests  that  the  name  Khureitun 
represents  the  ancient  Hareth  (Kkareth).  This  is  in- 
genious, and  may  be  correct;  but  Tobler  (Umgebunffen, 
etc  p.  522,  3)  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the  name 
being  that  of  Chareiton,  or  Rreton,  a  famous  Essene 
hermit  of  the  3d  or  4th  century,  who  founded  a  Laura 
in  the  cavern  in  question  (Acta  Sanct,  Sept,  28)  (Smith). 
Mr.  Ganneau  reports  the  present  name  of  the  cave  as 


MeghAret  el-Mi'sd  {Quar.  Statement^  April,  1874,  p. 
110).  Lieut.  Conder  at  first  proposed  a  different  local- 
ity as  candidate  for  the  honor  of  representing  the  cave 
in  question, namely,  Moghdret  Urn  el-Tumaimiyeh  (Cave 
of  the  Mother  of  Two  Twins),  a  remarkable  cavern  in 
the  south  side  of  the  ridge  bounded  northerly  by  Wady 
Dilbeh,  near  Tell  Saphleh  (Gath)  (Quar.  Statement, 
Jan.  1874,  p.  18  sq.) ;  but  he  admits  that  little  if  any 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  remains ;  and  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  position  in  favor  of  the  above  location 
by  Mr.  Ganneau,  which  he  defends  with  much  ingenu- 
ity and  confidence  {ib.  July,  1875,  p.  145-149).  That 
the  cave,  however,  was  in  the  eaUem  face  of  the  hills 
of  Judah  would  seem  rather  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  times  of  David's  adventures  there  (see  especially 
1  Sam.  xxii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13)  the  Philistines  had 
control  of  all  the  other  side  and  centre.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  situation  in  the  Philistine  territory  seems  to 
be  indicated  as  opposed  to  Judah  (1  Sanuxxii,  5;  xxiii, 
8).  It  was  apparently  located  between  Engedi  and  Je- 
rusalem (if  we  may  so  interpret  ^  up"  from  the  former, 
1  Sam.  xxiv,  22,  and  "down"  from  the  latter,  2  Sam. 
V,  17).  But  in  that  case  the  cave  was  not  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose.  See 
Adullabi. 

Odolrio  OP  SAnrr-MARTiAL,  a  French  ecclesiastic 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  monastery  of  Saint-Mar* 
tial  at  Limoges,  and  finished  them  at  Fleuri-«ur-Loire. 
On  his  return  to  Saint-Martial  he  was  elected  by  the 
monks,  in  1025,  successor  of  the  abbe  Hugues.  Odol- 
ric  died  about  1040.  To  him  is  attributed  the  compila- 
tion of  the  acta  of  the  council  assembled  in  the  city  of 
limoges  in  1031  (Ubb^  CondHay  ix,  870).  The  principal 
subject  submitted  to  this  council  was  to  know  if  Saint- 
Martial  had  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  sent  by 
himself  into  GauL  The  question  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  historical  criticism  bas  not  adopted  this 
decision.  See  GcUlia  Christiana,  torn,  ii,  col.  558 ;  Bis- 
toire  titter,  de  la  France,  vii,  846.— Hoefer,  Aouv.  Bisg. 
GhUrate,  xxxviii,  487. 

Odonar'kds  (OSopripd  v.  r.  'OSovo^tfC ;  Vulg. 
Odares),  the  name  of  a  chieftain,  apparently  in  the 
vicinity  of  "  Bethbasi,  which  is  in  the  wilderness"  east 
of  Jud»a,  who  was  slain  with  his  tribe  by  Jonathan 
Maccabceus  (1  Mace  ix,  66). 

OdontlUB,  Paul  (originally  Zahn,  but  changed  into 
Odontiiu  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time),  a 
Grerman  divine  of  note,  was  bom  in  1570  at  Werda,  in  the 
province  of  Meissen.  Of  his  parents  or  earliest  childhood 
nothing  is  known.  In  March,  1575,  he  went  to  Grata, 
in  Steiermark,  and  was  received  as  an  alumnus  in  the 
institute  there,  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the 
education  of  three  young  noblemen.  For  three  years 
he  remained  in  that  position,  preaching  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Stiftskirche,  at  GrUtz,  by  the  permission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  One  day  the  countess  Hyp- 
polita  of  WindischgrUtz  attended  Odontius's  service, 
and  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  his  sermon  that  she 
appointed  him  her  court  preacher  at  Waldstein,  near 
Gratz.  In  the  year  1598  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and 
accompanied  the  countess  to  the  castle  of  Trautmanns- 
dorff,  in  Austria,  where  she  died.  About  this  time  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Steiermark  was  proscribed. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  early  taken  a  vow  at  Loretto  before  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominions,  is- 
sued his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  edicts,  dated  Sept. 
18,  23,  and  28  of  the  year  1598,  according  to  which  all 
evangelical  churches  and  schools  at  Gratz,  and  in  the 
royal  cities  and  market-places,  were  to  be  closed ;  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  under  penalty  of  death,  were  to  leave 
the  countr}'  within  eight  days.  From  1599  to  1604  a  re- 
ligious commission  went  through  the  country  in  ordef 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Gallows  were  erected  in  the  streets;  the  churches  in  the 
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T]]hi|pe«  were  destroyed,  those  in  the  cities  and  market- 
places were  giTen  over  to  the  Romish  deiigy ;  cemeteries 
were  devastated ;  evangelical  books  were  burned ;  the 
preachen  expelled;  the  inhabitants  had  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  Kuman  Catholic  Church  and  the  gov- 
erameut;  those  who  refused  had  to  leave  the  country. 
Thus  Steiermark  lost  thousands  of  her  most  industrious 
people.  An  imperial  edict,  dated  August  1, 1628^  was 
directed  against  the  Protestant  nobility,  according  to 
which  within  a  year  they  had  to  sell  their  possessions 
and  leave*  the  country.  The  best  of  the  nobility  left 
the  aiuntry,  while  others  remained ;  and  up  to  this  day 
they  belong  to  the  Romish  Church.  Under  those  dr- 
cumstances  Odoutius  thought  that  he  would  never  again 
preach  in  his  pulpit  at  Waldstein.  But  the  tutors  of 
the  counts  of  WindischgrKtz  ordered  him  to  come  back, 
and  take  charge  of  his  ministerial  office  as  before. 
Fically  an  edict  was  issued  for  his  dismission.  All 
protests  were  in  vain,  and  on  April  20, 1602,  a  body  of 
soldiers  appeared  before  Waldstein,  made  Odontius  a 
prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  GrMtz.  For  ten  weeks  he 
was  imprisoned  there.  When  all  means  to  convert  him 
to  the  Romish  Church  were  in  vain,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  On  the  way  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  from  his  enemies,  and  after  many 
perils  reached  his  native  place.  In  April,  1603,  Odon- 
tius was  appointed  pastor  at  Oederan,  in  Saxony,  where 
be  died,  I>ec  7, 1605.  He  has  left  us  a  narrative  of 
his  imprisonment  and  deliverance,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  in  160d,  and  reprinted  at  Lubeck  in 
1714,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Got^e.  See  Piper,  Evangel" 
iscker  Kalender,  1864,  xv,  188  sq.;  Jocher,  AUg«meine$ 
GfUirtett-LexikuHj  supplemented  by  Rottermund,  8.V.; 
WUlisch,  Kirckathutorie  der  Stadt  FreyUrg,  ii,  480  sq. 

cap.) 

Odor,  SwEBT  (Hin**?,  nicho'Schy  Lev.  xxvi,  81 ; 
Dan.  ii,  46 ;  elsewhere  "  sweet  savor''),  was  offered  to 
God  and  sovereigns  as  representatives  of  Deity  by  all 
sncient  nations.  See  Incense.  But  also  in  common 
life,  not  only  the  natural  odors  of  flowers,  but  prepared 
extracts  of  plants,  are  far  more  used  by  the  Orientals 
than  by  the  Western  nations.  The  odors  of  the  groves 
of  Lebanon  were  anciently  very  famous  (Hos.  xiv,  7 ; 
Cant,  iv,  11) ;  flowers,  even  exotics,  were  cultivateii  in 
pleasure-gardens  for  this  purpose  (Cant,  i,  12 ;  iv,  6, 14). 
Odorous  extracts  were  used  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
incense,  sometimes  as  ointments  (Cant;  i,  8 ;  iv,  10) ; 
sometimes  m  water,  with  which  clothing,  bed-furniture, 
etc,  was  sprinkled  (Pft>v.  vii,  17).  See  Incense;  Per- 
fume; Spices. 

Odoran(ne),  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  in  d85. 
Now  little  known,  be  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  great  celeb- 
rity. He  cultivated  letters  with  success,  and  excelled 
even  in  mechanical  arts.  He  was  an  inmate  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Saint-Pierre-te-Vif,  in  Sens,  where  he  displayed 
his  skill  by  two  works,  of  which  he  speaks  himself:  a 
crucifix— «  remarkable  piece  of  workmanship — and  a 
well,  the  structure  of  which,  it  seems,  was  original  and 
stnf^ilar.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
envious  brothers,  because  he  dared  to  express  himself 
upon  oDDsecrated  dogmas  in^  terms  of  offensive  novelty. 
Obliged  to  flee  from  the  abbey  of  Saint-Pierre  upon  the 
^a^  of  anthropomotphism,  he  went  to  Saint-Denis, 
near  Paris.  From  thence  he  was  called  to  Dreux  by 
king  Robert,  and  queen  Constance,  who  commissioned 
him  to  execute  several  shrines  of  great  price.  He  died 
some  time  after  1045.  We  can  appreciate  neither  the  ex- 
perience nor  the  merit  of  the  goldsmith  or  the  architect 
We  know,  however,  some  of  his  wrirings.  The  principal 
is  a  Ckroitiea  rervm  in  orbe  gettarum^  which  commences 
with  the  vear  675,  and  ends  with  the  vear  1082.  It  is 
foand  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Ifistoriens  de  France j 
vol&  viii  and  x.  It  bad  already  been  published  by  Du 
Chcane.  Odoran  is  also  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the 
TrwulaiUm  de  Saint -SanMen,  inserted  by  Mabillon 
m.  his  AebM,  viii,  254,  and  of  a  manuscript,  Histoirt  de 


VAhbaye  de  Sawi-Pienre,    See  Hitt,  litter, de  la  France^ 
V,  856. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GiniraUj  xxxviii,  508. 

Odyliam  (Gr.  u^oc,  />a/A,  and  i;Ai},  matter)  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  supposed  material  power  or  influence 
producing  the  phenomena  of  metmerism  (q.  v.),  called 
also  o^licjbrce*     See  Od. 

CEoolampadins,  Johannes  (more  properly  Jo- 
hann  Haui$cheiny  for  he  Latinized  his  name  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Reformation  age,  like  Melancthon, 
etc),  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Reformers  in  Switz- 
erland, and,  as  coadjutor  of  Zwingli,  maintained  such  a 
relation  to  that  most  noted  of  Swiss  Reformers  as  to 
liken  him  to  Luther's  coadjutor  Melancthon.  In  Ger- 
man Switzerland  he  and  Zwingli  performed  the  same 
work  that  Beza  and  Calvin  effected  in  the  French  sec- 
tions of  that  mountain  country. 

(Ecolampadius  was  bom  at  Weinsberg,  a  small  tOM'n 
in  the  north  of  WUrtemberg,  in  1482.  His  mother,  a 
pious  and  devoted  woman,  was  a  native  of  Basle,  in 
Switzerland.  His  father,  a  merchant,  who  destined  the 
boy  for  the  legal  profession,  sent  him  at  first  to  the  school 
at  Heilbronn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Universitv  of  Bo- 
logna,  and  later  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  yielded  to  his 
own  strong  inclinations,  and  relinquished  jurisprudence 
for  theology.  His  early  proficiency  procured  him  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
He  continued  bis  theological  studies  for  a  while,  and 
then  accepted  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  a  son  of  the 
elector  of  the  Palatinate ;  but  he  resigned  his  ofiftce  in  a 
short  time,  and  resumed  his  theological  studies.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
and  performed  the  duties  for  about  six  months,  preach- 
ing with  great  acceptability.  His  sermons  at  this  early 
period  evinced  a  deep  spirit  of  devotion  and  a  close  fol- 
lowing of  Romish  doctrines.  He  especially  exalted  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  intercession,  and  com- 
mended the  conventual  life.  But  deeming  himself  as 
yet  incompetent  for  the  charge,  he  shortly  resigned  and 
visited  Tttbuigen  and  Stuttgard,  where  he  sought  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  tongnes. 
He  acquired  Hebrew  from  a  Spaniard,  and  Greek  under 
Reuchlin,  and  in  a  short  time  wrote  a  Greek  grammar, 
which  was  published  in  1520.  While  residing  at  Hei- 
delberg he  formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  v(ho  was 
then  preacher  at  Bruchsal,  and  was  afterwards  the  Re- 
former at  Strasburg.  This  association  produced  its  ef- 
fects on  the  individuals  according  to  their  various  char- 
acters: the  ardent  Capito  soon  became  a  zealous  Re- 
former; the  mild  and  studious  (Ecolampadius  hesitsted 
— he  feared  the  misery  which  would  probably  result 
from  a  disruption  of  the  Church,  and  changed  not  till 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  cause  of  truth  should  over- 
balance the  fear  of  transient  evils.  For  a  short  time 
(Ecolampadius  resumed  his  clerical  duties  at  Weinsberg ; 
but  in  1515,  Capito,  then  settled  at  Basle,  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  office  of  preacher.  At  this  important 
German-Swiss  centre  (Ecolampadius  enjoyed  the  asso- 
ciation of  many  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  the  16th 
century.  Erasmus  was  then  engaged  upon  his  Com^ 
mentarg  of  the  New  Testament ^  and  in  this  work  secured 
important  assistance  from  the  young  preacher  (Eco- 
lampadius, who,  even  at  this  early  time  of  his  life,  was 
distingiiiithed  all  over  the  0)ntinent  for  vast  erudition 
and  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues.  But 
it  is  not  only  as  a  student  that  (Ecolampadius's  stay 
at  Basle  at  this  time  is  memorable.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  as  distinguished  as  in  the  labors  of  the  stud}'. 
He  not  only  attracted  many  hearers  by  his  oratorical 
skill,  but  also  on  account  of  his  outspoken  condemiuition 
of  whatever  he  saw  to  condemn.  He  preached  against 
many  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  held  up  purity  of  life  as  exhibited  by  Christ  in 
the  flesh.  Yet  he  did  not  at  that  time  cherish  any  in- 
tention of  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  fought 
for  reform  from  within,  and  hoped  for  a  result  which  he 
afterwards  learned  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  in  the 
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corrupt  body  of  Romanism.  His  Health  faiting  him,  he 
was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  his  position  at  Basle,  and 
he  retunied  to  Weinsberg.  But  he  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  Erasmus,  and  also  with  Luther  and 
Melancthoni  whose  views  more  or  less  influenced  him 
even  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  during  this  season  of  retirement  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  Hebrew ;  he  also  published  a  tract,  De  P<u- 
chali  risu  (1518),  in  condemnation  of  the  broad  humor 
with  which  the  Easter  sermons  of  the  day  abounded, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  containing  six 
thousand  lines.  His  piety  during  ^is  period  of  his  life 
was  sincere,  but  so  very  sombre  that  his  friends  often 
railed  him  about  his  superstition ;  which  was  to  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  his  physical  distempers,  though  the 
main  cause  of  it  was  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit 
he  went  back  to  Basle,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Eras- 
mus, who  was  getting  out  the  second  edition  of  his  New 
Testament,  and  wanted  his  help ;  but  after  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  months  (1518)  CEcolampadius  removed  to  Augs- 
burg, having  been  appointed  one  of  the  principal  preach- 
ers of  that  city.  Here  it  was  that  he  tinit  met  Luther, 
who  came  to  Augshui^  in  May,  1519,  to  confer  with  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  him  CEcolampadius  was  "  instruct- 
ed in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.'*  With  true 
Christian  promptitude,  he  at  once  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  Reformer.  The  Lord  had  bng  been  training 
him  for  a  glorious  work,  but  his  education  was  not  yet 
complete.  True,  he  had  learned  the  grand  central  truth 
of  the  Gospel— free  justification  through  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  had  confirmed 
the  belief  of  his  friends  in  his  conversion  to  the  new 
doctrines  by  at  once  espousing  and  defending  them  in 
the  Ciuumici  indoetij  which  he  published  anonymously, 
in  connection  with  the  canon  Bemh.  von  Adelmanns- 
felden,  about  1518.  Yet  such  was  still  his  respect  for 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that,  without  consulting  any  one,  he  entered,  April  28, 
1520,  to  the  surprise  of  idl  his  friends  and  the  disgust  of 
many  of  them,  the  monastery  of  St  Bridget,  near  Augs- 
burg. He  was  prompted,  of  course,  by  no  selfish  consid- 
eration to  take  this  step,  but  by  the  sincere  though 
ill-founded  hope  of  being  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
cultivate  personal  holiness.  *'  I  had,"  he  said,  ^  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  something,  if  I  had  remained  in  the 
world."^  It  is  thought  by  some  that  CEcolampadius 
sought  the  retirement  of  the  convent  to  give  himself  to 
more  careful  investigation  of  and  reflection  upon  the 
new  doctrines.  Certain  it  is  that  he  carried  with  him 
into  this  retirement  the  new  views  as  he  had  learned 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Grerman  Reformer  him- 
self, and  there  was  even  then  a  most  deep-rooted  sym- 
pathy in  his  heart  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformer.  **  If 
they  condemn  Luther,"  said  he  frankly  and  openly,  **  they 
must  first  condemn  Holy  Scripture."  His  high  repu- 
tation had  induced  the  fraternity  to  accede  to  him  lib- 
erty for  his  own  opinions  and  studies;  but  as  his  convic- 
tions gradually  tended  towards  Lutheranism,  his  preach- 
ing and  writing  became  more  and  more  discordant  with 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-monks,  and  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  new-comer  was  a  most  unsuitable  mem- 
ber of  their  society,  with  tastes  and  ideas  utterly  remote 
from  theirs.  In  one  of  his  sermons  (published  at  Basle 
in  1521),  he  spoke  against  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  use  of  the  rosary ;  in  another,  on  the  Eucharist, 
delivered  on  Corpus  Christi  day  (Latin,  Basle,  1521; 
German,  Augsburg,  1531),  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  But  his  most  important  work  is 
one  on  confession,  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  German,  in  which  he  openly  de- 
clares outward  confession  unnecessary  for  the  Christian, 
since  God  alone  has  the  power  to  absolve  (as  had  been 
held  until  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard),  and  the  priest 
could  do  no  more  than  proclaim  this  absolution.  His 
portion  in  the  convent  became  untenable,  his  liberty  of 
thinking  and  writing  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  evea 


threatened  with  forcible  expulsion  and  Imprisonment 
He  finally  left  it  in  February,  1522,  went  to  Heidelberg, 
and  afterwards  took  refuge  at  Ebemburg  with  Franz  von 
Sickingen.  In  the  performance  of  his  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties at  this  place,  he  intarodnced  an  innovation  by  read- 
ing the  Goq)el  and  Epistles  in  German  instead  of  Latin, 
which  he  aptly  compared  to  the  unknown  tongues.  On 
Nov.  16, 1522,  he  left  Ebemburg  for  Frankfort  again,  and 
thence  went  to  Basle,  and  from  that  time  dates  his  real 
efficiency  as  a  reformer.  He  reached  Basle  at  a  moat 
critical  moment,  and  he  proved  just  the  man  needed  to 
g^ide  the  movement  then  in  progress;  he  was  not  a 
stranger,  he  had  many  warm  friends  in  Basle ;  he  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  people ;  he  was  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  popular  preacher,  and  his  own  religious  experi- 
ence fitted  him  to  appreciate  and  deal  with  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  others  in  their  progress  from  dark- 
ness to  light  Yet  his  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  While 
many  of  the  citizens  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  the 
priests  and  professors  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the 
monk  who  had  cast  aside  his  cowl  and  his  vows;  even 
his  old  patron  the  bishop,  and  his  old  friend  Erasmus,  to 
whom  while  yet  in  the  convent  he  had  written  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  Reformation  doctrines,  received  him 
coldly.  Under  these  circumstances  his  chances  of  get- 
ting a  professorship  were  very  small.  During  the 
first  year  he  had  no  office  of  any  kind ;  yet  it  was  a 
memorable  vear  in  his  historv,  for  in  the  coarse  of  it  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  Zwingli,  whose  infloenoe 
mightily  quickened  his  progress  in  the  path  of  reform, 
and  who  more  than  any  other  person  helped  to  give  to 
the  system  of  faith  and  worship  afterwards  established 
at  Basle  its  peculiar  features.  After  waiting  neariy  two 
years  for  employment  and  when  just  ready  to  despair 
of  finding  it,  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  university 
was  suddenly  opened  for  CEcolampadius,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  council  and  the  professors, 
which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  two  of  the  latter. 
Their  places  were  instantly  filled  by  CEcolampadius  and 
Fellican.  The  chair  of  the  former  was  that  of  Biblical 
learning — the  one  of  all  others  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  He  began  his  course  of  lectures  with  Isaiah, 
and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  it  his 
lecture-room  was  unable  to  hold  the  crowd  of  students 
and  citizens  who  flocked  thither,  all  eager  to  hear  the 
learned  and  eloquent  expositor.  Beudes  thb  acad^nic 
position,  CEcolampadius  received  an  appointment  as 
preacher  of  St  Martin's ;  but  in  accepting  thb  pastorate, 
he  frankly  told  the  council  and  people  that  he  most 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  Word  with  all  freedom,  and 
would  not  consider  himself  bound  to  observe  useless  or 
pernicious  ceremonies.  In  his  lectures  he  advanced  radi- 
cal vievrs  which  offended  the  conservatives  and  created 
a  breach  between  him  and  Erasmus.  Thus  he  spoke 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  thinking  that  it 
were  better  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  that  they 
should  remain  single,  but  holding  with  St.  Paul  that 
those  who  could  not  abstain  should  marry,  instead  of 
giving  a  bad  example  to  their  congr^^tions,  as  did 
many  priests  of  that  period.  In  his  sermons  he  became 
daily  more  severe  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  he  attacked  one  by  one,  comparing 
them  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Scriptores. 
In  the  mean  time  the  discussion  on  the  sacraments  broke 
out;  Karlstadt's  works  were  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Basle  in  1525,  and  the  bookseUers  were  forbidden  to 
publish  any  of  CEcolampadius's  writings.  The  Anabap- 
tists also  opposed  him.  Yet,  although  even  his  liberty 
was  threatened,  he  did  not  flinch,  and  in  1525  he  bap- 
tized in  German,  discontinued  the  mass,  and  cd^irated 
for  the  first  time  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Reformed 
marmer,  having  himself  composed  a  liturgy  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  dispute  arose  between  Zwingli  and  Lu- 
ther respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
CEcolampadius  supported  the  opinimut  of  Zwingli,  and 
published  in  1525  De  vero  intdlectu  verbontm  Dammit 
Hoc  est  corpus  meuia— «  work  of  which  Erasmus  aaya  that 
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it  WW  written  with  much  skill,  good  leMoning,  and  per- 
niasive  eloquence.    It  was  answered  bj  the  Lathenm 
party  in  Syngfrantma  Suevicon,  to  which  he  replied  in 
AuHtjfmframma,    Fryth,  one  of  the  early  English  mar- 
tyOf  was  burned  in  1588,  because,  as  Cranmer  writes, "  he 
tboi^ht  it  not  neoeaiary  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
our  faith  that  there  is  the  very  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  within  the  host  and  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
hoMeth  of  this  point  moat  after  the  opinion  of  CEoolam- 
padiua."    This  contest  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist  mm,  in  many  respects,  the  most  painful 
of  any  in  which  CEoolampadios  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage.   CEoolampadius  agreed  substantially  with  Zwtn- 
gli's  view  of  the  sacrament,  and  he  defended  it  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  patristic  learning  and  dog- 
matic skill  against  the  Lutherans,  especially  Brentius. 
But  he  differed  from  Zwingli  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  institution,  by  taking  the  verb  in  the 
fitend  sense,  and  placing  the  figure  in  the  predicate : 
*'This  la — ^really,  not  figuratively,  in  the  sense  of  signi- 
fies, as  Zwini^  explained  it — the  symbol  of  my  body" 
if!gmra  oorporU,  as  TertuUian  once  says).     He  attend- 
ed, in  company  with  Zwingli,  Buoer,  and  Hedio,  the 
idigiooa  conference  with  the  Lutheran  divines  at  Mar- 
buig  in  1529,  and  was  there  confronted  with  Luther, 
while  the  more  vehemant  Zwingli  debated  with  the 
miki  Melancthon.    But,  although  the  champions  of  the 
Lnthenm  and  Reformed  churches  agreed  in  fourteen 
fundamental  articles,  they  could  not  settle  their  dispute 
concerning  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  even  refused  the  hand  of  brotherhood  which 
Zwingli  offered  him,  with  tears,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  views.     Nevertheless  (Ecolampadius  lent  his 
opport  to  Booer's  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.     It  seems 
also  that  CEoolampadius  modified  his  theory  on  the  £u- 
eharist,  and  gave  up  some  of  his  former  untenaUe  asser- 
tions.   His  learned  biographer.  Dr.  Herzog  (ii,  280), 
thinks  that  the  Reformers  of  Basle  held  at  last  firmly 
to  the  view  "  that  our  souls  are  truly  nourished  with 
the  tme  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ 
is  inesent  to  the  believers  in  the  Eucharist,  although 
not  in  a  manner  easentially  difi^ring  from  his  general 
presence  in  the  Church.'*    This  is  also  the  view  which 
alierwaids  prevailed  in  the  churches  of  Basle,  as  may  be 
seen  from  ''the  Second  Confession  of  Basle,"  called  too 
'^  the  Flrat  Hdvetic  Confession,"  drawn  up  by  Bullinger, 
Or3riueas,  and  Myconins,  in  1686,  which  teaches,  in  the 
22d  article,  aa  follows:  '* Concerning  the  holy  com- 
monion,  we  maintain  that  the  Lord  offers  and  com- 
rannicates  in  it  truly  his  own  body  and  blood,  L  e.  him- 
self, to  bis  members  as  nourishment,  to  the  effect  that 
he  fives  in  them  more  and  more,  and  they  in  him ;  not 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  naturally  united 
to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  locally  included  in  them,  but, 
cather,  that  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  Lord,  are  highly  signifkaint,  sacred,  and  true  signs 
by  wbidi  the  Lord  himself  through  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  offers  and  bestows  the  true  communion  of  his 
body  and  blood  to  believers,  not  as  a  perishing  food  of 
the  beDy,  hot  aa  food  and  nourishment  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  life,"  etc    This  is  substantially  the  same 
theory  which  was  afterwards  so  ably  developed  and  de- 
fended by  Calvin.    From  (Eoolampadius's  peculiar  po- 
aUifOn  at  Basle,  and  his  relation  to  Wittenberg  and  Zu- 
ocfa,  it  aeemed  for  a  while  aa  if  he  were  destined  to  be  a 
BKtKator  between  the  two  parties  in  that  unhappy  con- 
trercny  which  destroyed  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
of  the  Refofmation,  and  arrayed  her  members  in  two 
kostils  foetifona.    But  with  all  his  excellence,  he  was 
not  eqnel  to  the  exigency;  perhaps  no  man,  however 
Snat  his  piety,  learning,  moderation,  and  tact,  could 
kave  pcevenfeed  the  split;  yet  the  strife  might  possibly 
ksve  been  leas  bitter  if  the  Reformer  of  Basle  had  de- 
dioed  to  join  eitha  side.    Unhappily  for  auch  a  result, 
be  had  a  Inridng  tendency  to  that  q[>urious  spirituality 
vhich  vndervalucs  aU  external  means  of  grace.    Thus 
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he  regarded  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  as  per  te  a  hin- 
demnce,  rather  than  a  means  of  grace ;  as  a  form,  from 
which  the  Christian  should  seek  to  be  freed,  rising 
above  it  to  immediate  fellowship  with  God.  **  Believ- 
ers," said  he,  *'  should  use  the  sacraments  more  for  their 
neighbors'  sake  than  their  own.  For  themselves  they 
are  already  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
are  free,  they  are  purified,  they  are  Justified,  and,  being 
one  with  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  within 
them."  Now,  while  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted' that  oc- 
casion was  given  for  the  contest  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany  about  the  ordinance  which  is  at  once  the 
feast  of  Christian  love  and  the  symbol  of  Christian  uni- 
ty, yet,  when  we  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
cussion, we  think  that  there  are  not  wanting  grounds 
for  thankfulness  that  Luther  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
Zurich.  The  storm,  indeed,  left  many  traces  of  its 
desolating  maroh ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  atmosphere  was  thereby  Tendered  purer  than  it 
would  have  been  if  no  such  war  of  the  elements  had  oc- 
curred. The  germ  of  rationalism  thus  early  developed 
in  the  system  of  Zwingli,  if  not  entirely  eradicated,  was 
at  least  in  a  measure  aud  for  a  time  repressed.  (Eco- 
lampadius next  took  psrt  in  the  discussion  of  Baden 
(May,  1526),  where  he  maintained  the  tenets  of  Zwingli 
against  Eck  and  the  old  Roman  party  with  great  effi- 
ciency ;  yet  Zwingli  and  his  followera  were  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  against 
the  Reformation.  The  countiy,  however,  was  too  far 
advanced  towards  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  for 
these  resolutions  to  have  much  effect,  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius and  his  colleagues  continued  to  labor  faithfully  in 
its  cause.  On  his  return  to  Basle  CEoolampadius  pub- 
lished a  more  extended  liturgy,  and  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  singing  the  Psalms  in  German.  The  last  was  a 
most  popular  measure,  and  greaUy  helped  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  hymns  were  not  as  melodious  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  the  Papists  made  much 
sport  of  them ;  but  they  supplied  a  long-felt  want  of 
thousands  of  pious  hearts.  As  dangers  thickened,  the 
activity  of  the  Reformer  was  redoubled ;  he  preached 
evex^'  day,  he  composed  and  published  a  Catechism  for 
children,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
1526  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  constancy  to  the 
sick  and  dying.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Berne 
introduced  the  Reformation  in  that  canton,  and  thus 
brought  on  a  religious  conference  (Jan.,  1528),  in  which 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  took  the  leading  part.  This 
led  to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  through  the  whole 
canton,  and  greatiy  encouraged  its  disciples  in  Basle. 
The  latter  city  was  gradually  divided  into  two  opposite 
parties.  In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  (Eicolam- 
padius  induced  the  evangelically  inclined  citizens  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  councils  for  the  uniformity  of 
worship,  while  at  the  same  time  be  took  such  measures 
with  Zwingli  as  would  prevent  an  outbreak ;  all  passed 
well,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  conference  should  be  held, 
to  determine  on  the  continuation  or  the  rejection  of  the 
mass,  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  Whitsuntide,  1529,  until 
which  time  mass  was  to  be  read  only  in  three  churches 
throughout  the  city.  On  Feb.  8, 1529,  the  people  assem- 
bled, and  demanded  that  such  members  of  the  council  as 
were  opposed  to  the  Reformation  should  resign  their 
office,  and  that  their  places  should  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  grand  council,  instead  of  by  the  remain- 
ing members,  as  formerly ;  the  emblems  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  were  removed  from  the  churches,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  council  acceded  to  all  demands. 
(Ecolampadius  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  high- 
est offices,  and  as  such  took  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  ordinances  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
dated  April  1,  1529.  The  university  also  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  hands  of  its  for- 
mer professors.  (Ecolampadius  was  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  leading  spirit,  and  while  he  lived  he  was, 
by  common  consent,  allowed  to  exereise  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  as 
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corrupt  body  of  RommniBni.  His  Itealth  ftiling  him,  be 
was  tinallj  obliged  to  abandon  hia  poaition  at  Baslei  and 
he  returned  to  Weinsberg.  But  he  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  Erasmus,  and  also  with  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  whose  views  more  or  less  influenced  him 
even  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  during  this  season  of  retirement  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  Hebrew ;  he  also  published  a  tract,  Dt  Pa»- 
chali  risu  (1518),  in  condemnation  of  the  broad  humor 
with  which  the  Easter  sermons  of  the  day  abounded, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  containing  six 
thousand  lines.  His  piety  during  ^is  period  of  his  life 
was  sincere,  but  so  very  sombre  that  his  friends  often 
railed  him  about  his  superstition ;  which  was  to  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  his  physical  distempers,  though  the 
main  cause  of  it  was  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit 
he  went  back  to  Basle,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Eras- 
mus, who  was  getting  out  the  second  edition  of  his  New 
Testament,  and  wanted  his  help ;  but  after  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  months  (1518)  CEcolaropadius  removed  to  Augs- 
burg, having  been  appointed  one  of  the  principal  preach- 
ers of  that  city.  Here  it  was  that  be  tirst  met  Luther, 
who  came  to  Augsburg  in  May,  1519,  to  confer  with  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  him  (Eoolampadius  was  "  instructs 
ed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly/'  With  true 
Christian  promptitude,  he  at  once  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  Reformer.  The  Lord  had  long  been  training 
him  for  a  glorious  work,  but  his  education  was  not  yet 
complete.  True,  he  had  learned  the  grand  central  truth 
of  the  Gospel — free  justification  through  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  had  confirmed 
the  belief  of  his  friends  in  his  conversion  to  the  new 
doctrines  by  at  once  espousing  and  defending  them  in 
the  CoMonid  Modi,  which  he  published  anonymously, 
in  connection  with  the  canon  Benih.  von  Adelmanns- 
felden,  about  1518.  Yet  such  was  still  his  respect  for 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that,  without  consulting  any  one,  he  entered,  April  23, 
1520,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  friends  and  the  disgust  of 
many  of  them,  the  monastery  of  St.  Bridget,  near  Augs- 
burg. He  was  prompted,  of  course,  by  no  selfish  consid- 
eration to  take  this  step,  but  by  the  sincere  though 
ill-founded  hope  of  being  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
cultivate  personal  holiness.  ''  I  had,"  he  said,  **  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  something,  if  I  had  remained  in  the 
world.*'  It  is  thought  by  some  that  (Eoolampadius 
sought  the  retirement  of  the  convent  to  give  himself  to 
more  careful  investigation  of  and  reflection  upon  the 
new  doctrines.  Certain  it  is  that  he  carried  writh  him 
into  this  retirement  the  new  views  as  he  had  learned 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  great  German  Reformer  him- 
self, and  there  was  even  then  a  most  deep-rooted  sym- 
pathy in  his  heart  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformer.  ^  If 
they  condemn  Luther,"  said  he  frankly  and  openly,  *'  they 
must  first  condemn  Holy  Scripture."  His  high  repu- 
tation had  induced  the  fraternity  to  accede  to  him  lib- 
erty for  his  own  opinions  and  studies;  but  as  his  convic- 
tions gpradually  tended  towards  Lntheranism,  his  prieach- 
ing  and  writing  became  more  and  more  discordant  with 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-monks,  and  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  new-comer  was  a  most  unsuitable  mem- 
ber of  their  society,  with  tastes  and  ideas  utterly  remote 
from  theirs.  In  one  of  his  sermons  (published  at  Basle 
in  1521),  he  spoke  against  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  use  of  the  rosary ;  in  another,  on  the  Eucharist, 
delivered  on  Corpus  Christi  day  (Latin,  Basle,  1521; 
German,  Augsburg,  1531),  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  But  his  most  important  work  is 
one  on  confession,  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  German,  in  which  he  openly  de- 
clares outward  confession  unnecessary  for  the  Christian, 
since  God  alone  has  the  power  to  absolve  (as  had  been 
held  until  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard),  and  the  priest 
could  do  no  more  than  proclaim  this  absolution.  His 
position  in  the  convent  became  untenable,  his  liberty  of 
thinking  and  writing  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  eveo 


threatened  with  foreible  expubion  and  imprisonment 
He  finally  left  it  in  February,  1522,  went  to  Heidelberg, 
and  aftenrards  took  refuge  at  Ebembuxg  with  Franz  ron 
Sickingen.  In  the  performance  of  his  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties at  this  place,  he  introduced  an  innovation  by  read- 
ing the  Goq)el  and  Epistles  in  German  instead  of  Ladn, 
which  he  aptly  compared  to  the  unknown  tongues.  On 
Nor.  16, 1522,  he  left  Ebemburg  for  Frankfort  again,  and 
thence  went  to  Basle,  and  from  that  time  dates  hia  real 
efliciency  as  a  reformer.  He  reached  Bade  at  a  moat 
critical  moment,  and  he  proved  just  the  man  needed  to 
guide  the  movement  then  in  progress;  he  was  not  a 
stranger,  he  had  many  warm  friends  in  Basle ;  he  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  people ;  he  was  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  popular  preacher,  and  his  own  religious  experi- 
ence fitted  him  to  appreciate  and  deal  with  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  others  in  their  progress  from  dark- 
ness to  light  Yet  his  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  While 
many  of  the  citizens  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  the 
priests  and  professors  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the 
monk  who  had  cast  aside  his  cowl  and  his  vows;  even 
his  old  pat.ron  the  buhop,  and  his  old  friend  Erasmus,  to 
whom  while  vet  in  the  convent  he  had  written  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  Reformation  doctrines,  received  him 
coldly.  Under  these  drcumstances  his  chances  of  get- 
ting a  professorship  were  very  small.  During  the 
first  year  he  had  no  office  of  any  kind ;  yet  it  waa  a 
memorable  vear  in  hb  history,  for  in  the  course  of  it  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  Zwingli,  whose  influence 
mightily  quickened  his  progress  in  the  path  of  reform, 
and  who  more  than  any  other  person  hdped  to  give  to 
the  system  of  faith  and  worship  afterwanls  established 
at  Basle  its  peculiar  features.  After  waiting  nearly  two 
years  for  employment  and  when  just  ready  to  despair 
of  finding  it,  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  university 
was  suddenly  opened  for  OScolampadius,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  council  and  the  professors, 
which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  two  of  the  latter. 
Their  places  were  instantly  filled  by  CEoolampadius  and 
Pellican.  The  chair  of  the  former  was  that  of  Biblical 
learning — the  one  of  all  others  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  He  began  his  course  of  lectures  with  Isaiah, 
and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  it  his 
lecture-room  was  unable  to  hold  the  crowd  of  students 
and  citizens  who  flocked  thither,  all  eager  to  hear  the 
learned  and  eloquent  expositor.  Besides  this  academic 
position,  (Eoolampadius  received  an  appointment  as 
preacher  of  St  Martin's;  but  in  accepting  thb  pastorate, 
he  frankly  told  the  council  and  people  that  he  must 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  Word  with  all  freedom,  and 
would  not  consider  himself  bound  to  observe  useless  or 
pernicious  ceremonies.  In  his  lectures  he  advanced  radi- 
cal views  which  ofiended  the  conservatives  and  created 
a  breach  between  him  and  Erasmus.  Thus  he  spoke 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  thinking  that  it 
were  better  for  the  interest  of  the  Chureh  that  they 
should  remain  single,  but  holding  with  St.  Plaul  that 
those  who  could  not  abstain  should  many,  instead  of 
giving  a  bad  example  to  their  ctrngregations,  as  did 
many  priests  of  that  period.  In  his  sermons  he  became 
daily  more  severe  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  he  attacked  one  by  one,  comparing 
them  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  mean  time  the  discussion  on  the  sacraments  broke 
out;  Karlstadt's  works  were  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Basle  in  1525,  and  the  booksellen  were  forbidden  to 
publish  any  of  (Ecolampadius's  writings.  The  Anabap- 
tists also  opposed  him.  Yet  although  even  his  liberty 
was  threatened,  he  did  not  flinch,  and  in  1525  he  bap- 
tized in  German,  discontinued  the  mass,  and  cdebrated 
for  the  flrst  time  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Reformed 
manner,  having  himself  composed  a  liturgy  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  dispute  arose  between  Zwingli  and  Lu- 
ther respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
(Eoolampadius  supported  the  opinions  of  Zwingli,  md 
published  in  1525  De  vero  mUUectu  ver^rum  Domimi, 
Hoc  ut  carpus  meut»-^  work  of  which  Erasmus  says  that 
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it  was  written  with  nnicli  BluU,good  reasoning,  and  per* 
suauTe  eioquenoe.    It  was  answered  by  the  Lutheran 
party  in  Stfngramma  Sueneottf  to  which  he  replied  in 
Amujfmfframma,    Fryth,  one  of  the  early  English  roar^ 
tyn,  was  burned  in  1688,  because,  as  Oanmer  writes,  *'  he 
tbooght  it  not  neoeasaiy  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
our  faith  that  there  is  the  very  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  within  the  host  and  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion  of  (Eoolam- 
padioSb*'    This  contest  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist  was^  in  many  respects,  the  most  painful 
of  any  in  which  CEcolampadias  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage.    CEoolampaditts  agreed  substantially  with  Zwin- 
gli's  view  of  the  sacrament,  and  he  defended  it  with 
a  conaldenible  amount  of  patristic  learning  and  dog- 
matic skill  against  the  Lutherans,  especially  Brentios. 
Bat  be  differed  from  Zwingli  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  institution,  by  taking  the  verb  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  placing  the  figure  in  the  predicate: 
This  is — ^really,  not  figuratively,  In  the  sense  of  signi- 
fies, as  Zwingli  explained  it — the  symbol  of  my  body*' 
ififfttra  eorpoHt,  as  TertuUian  once  says).    He  attend- 
ed, in  company  with  Zwingli,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  the 
religiooa  conference  with  the  Lutheran  divines  at  Mar- 
burg in  1629,  and  was  there  confronted  with  Luther, 
while  the  more  vehement  Zwingli  debated  with  the 
mild  Melancthon.    But,  although  the  champions  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  agreed  in  fourteen 
fnndamental  articles,  they  could  not  settle  their  dispute 
ooneemiog  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  even  refused  the  hand  of  brotherhood  which 
Zwingli  offered  him,  with  tears,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  viewa     Nevertheless  (Ecolampadius  lent  his 
support  to  Boeei's  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.    It  seems 
also  that  CEoolampadius  modified  his  theory  on  the  Eu- 
charist, and  gave  up  some  of  his  former  untenable  asser- 
tions.   His  learned  biographer,  Dr.  Herzog  (ii,  280), 
thinks  that  the  Reformers  of  Bade  held  at  last  firmly 
to  the  view  ''that  our  souls  are  truly  nourished  with 
the  true  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ 
is  present  to  the  believers  in  the  Eucharist,  although 
not  in  a  manner  essentially  differing  fVom  his  general 
presence  in  the  Church."    This  is  also  the  view  which 
afterwards  prevailed  in  the  churches  of  Basle,  as  may  be 
seen  fimn  "the  Second  Confesrion  of  Basle,'*  called  too 
**  the  First  Helvetic  Confession,"  drawn  up  by  Bullinger, 
Gr3rmeaB,  and  Myconius,  in  1686,  which  teaches,  in  the 
22d  article,  as  follows:  ''Concerning  the  holy  com- 
mimioo,  we  maintain  that  the  Lord  offers  and  oom- 
mimicates  in  it  truly  hb  own  body  and  blood,  L  e.  him- 
self, to  his  members  as  nourishment,  to  the  effect  that 
be  fives  in  them  more  snd  more,  and  they  in  him ;  not 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Load  are  naturally  united 
to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  locally  included  in  them,  but, 
mtfaer,  that  broad  and  wipe,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  Lord,  are  highly  significant,  sacred,  and  true  signs 
by  which  the  Lord  himself,  through  the  ministry  of  the 
Cbmch,  oflere  and  bestows  the  true  communion  of  his 
body  and  blood  to  believers,  not  as  a  perishing  food  of 
the  beDy,  but  as  food  and  nourishment  of  the  spiritual 
asMl  etonal  life,"  etc    This  is  substantially  the  same 
theory  which  was  afterwards  so  ably  developed  and  de- 
fended by  Calvin.    From  (Eoolampadius's  peculiar  po- 
sitaoift  at  Bade,  and  his  relation  to  Wittenberg  and  Zu- 
lich,  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  he  were  destined  to  be  a 
mediator  between  the  two  parties  in  that  unhappy  oon- 
troweisy  which  destroyed  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
of  the  Refomation,  and  arrayed  her  members  in  two 
hostile  ftctioBSi     But  with  all  his  excellence,  he  was 
isoft  equal  to  the  exigency;  perhaps  no  man,  however 
great  his  piety,  learning,  moderation,  and  tact,  could 
faav«  ptevented  the  split;  yet  the  strife  might  possibly 
have  been  less  bitter  if  the  Reformer  of  Basle  had  de- 
cfined  to  join  either  side.    Unhappily  for  such  a  result, 
he  had  a  larking  tendency  to  that  spurious  spirituality 
undervaloes  all  external  means  of  grace.    Thus 
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he  regarded  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  as  per  se  a  hin- 
derance,  rather  than  a  means  of  grace ;  as  a  form,  from 
which  the  Christian  should  seek  to  be  freed,  rising 
above  it  to  immediate  fellowship  with  God.  "  Believ- 
ers," said  he,  '^  should  use  the  sacraments  more  for  their 
neighbors'  sake  than  their  own.  For  themselves  they 
are  already  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
are  free,  they  are  purified,  they  are  Justified,  and,  being 
one  with  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  within 
them."  Now,  while  ic  is  deeply  to  be  regretted' that  oc- 
casion was  given  for  the  contest  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany  about  the  ordinance  which  is  at  once  the 
feast  of  Christian  love  and  the  symbol  of  Christian  uni- 
ty, yet,  when  we  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
cussion, we  think  that  there  are  not  wanting  grounds 
for  thankfulness  that  Luther  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
Zurich.  The  storm,  indeed,  left  many  traces  of  its 
desoUting  mareh ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  atmosphere  was  thereby  Tendered  purer  than  it 
would  have  been  if  no  such  war  of  the  elements  had  oc- 
curred. The  germ  of  rationalism  thus  early  developed 
in  the  system  of  Zwingli,  if  not  entirely  eradicated,  was 
at  least  in  a  measure  and  for  a  time  repressed.  (Eco- 
lampadius next  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Baden 
(May,  1526),  where  he  maintained  the  tenets  of  Zwingli 
against  Eck  and  the  old  Roman  party  with  great  effi- 
ciency ;  yet  Zwingli  and  his  followers  were  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  against 
the  Reformation.  The  countiy,  however,  was  too  far 
advanced  towards  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  for 
these  resolutions  to  have  much  effect,  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius and  his  colleagues  continued  to  labor  faithfully  in 
its  cause.  On  his  return  to  Basle  (Ecolampadius  pub- 
lished a  more  extended  liturgy,  and  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  singing  the  Psabns  in  German.  The  last  was  a 
most  popular  measure,  and  greatly  helped  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  h3rmns  were  not  as  melodious  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  the  Papists  made  much 
sport  of  them ;  but  they  supplied  a  long-felt  want  of 
thousands  of  pious  hearts.  As  dangers  thickened,  the 
activity  of  the  Reformer  was  redoubled ;  he  preached 
ever}'  day,  he  composed  and  published  a  Catechism  for 
children,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
1526  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  constancy  to  the 
sick  and  dying.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Berne 
introduced  the  Reformation  in  that  canton,  and  thus 
brought  on  a  religious  conference  (Jan.,  1528),  in  which 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  took  the  leading  part.  This 
led  to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  through  the  whole 
canton,  and  greatly  encouraged  its  disciples  in  Basle. 
The  latter  city  was  gradually  divided  into  tw^o  opposite 
parties.  In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  (Ecolam- 
padius induced  the  evangelically  inclined  citizens  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  councils  for  the  uniformity  of 
worship,  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  such  measures 
with  Zwingli  as  would  prevent  an  outbreak ;  all  passed 
well,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  conference  should  be  held, 
to  determine  on  the  continuation  or  the  rejection  of  the 
mass,  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  Whitsuntide,  1529,  until 
which  time  mass  was  to  be  read  only  in  three  churches 
throughout  the  city.  On  Feb.  S,  1529,  the  people  assem- 
bled, and  demanded  that  such  members  of  the  council  as 
were  opposed  to  the  Reformation  should  resign  their 
office,  and  that  their  places  should  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment firom  the  grand  council,  instead  of  by  the  remain- 
ing members,  as  formerly ;  the  emblems  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  were  removed  from  the  churches,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  council  acceded  to  all  demands. 
(Ecolampadius  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  high- 
est offices,  and  as  such  took  an  acHve  part  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  ordinances  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
dated  April  1, 1529.  The  university  also  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  hands  of  its  for- 
mer professors.  (Ecolampaidius  was  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  leading  spirit,  and  while  he  lived  he  was, 
by  common  consent,  allowed  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  as 
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well  as  to  control  tbe  unirereity  affairs.  He  experi- 
enced much  annoyance  from  the  Anabaptists,  who  were 
not  by  any  meatiB  satisfied  with  the  Reformation;  he 
held  several  conferences  with  them  (in  August,  1525, 
June  10, 1527,  and  in  1531),  but  without  result,  and  the 
sect  continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
^nt  measures  adopted  against  them  by  the  council  of 
Basle.  In  1531  he  abolished  the  custom  of  posting  the 
names  of  parties  under  excommunication  on  the  doors 
of  the  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  he  endeavored 
to  establish  a  regular  system  of  Church  discipline.  He 
differed  from  Calvin,  who  wished  the  absolute  union 
of  the  Church  and  State,  while  CEcolampadius  aigued 
that,  while  moving  harmoniously  side  by  side,  each 
should  have  its  distinct  sphere  and  jurisdiction.  "  The 
civil  power,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Zwingli,  ^  will  be- 
come even  more  insupportable  than  Antichrist,  if  it 
robs  the  Church  of  her  authority  in  spiritual  things." 
He  disapproved  especially  the  use  of  violent  means  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  mod- 
erate the  ardor  of  his  friend  ZwinglL  Thus  he  warned 
the  latter  at  the  approach  of  the  cataatrophe  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Reformation  against  war;  and  had  Zwingli  follow- 
ed this  good  advice,  he  might  have  saved  his  own  life, 
which  was  sacrificed  in  the  unfortunate  issne  of  the 
battle  of  Cappel,  in  October,  1531.  After  the  death  of 
this  good  but  rash  Reformer,  the  ministers  of  Zurich 
unanimously  chose  CEcolampadius  as  the  successor  of 
ZwinglL  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  Basle.  Only 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  was  himself 
called  to  pass  from  the  Chnrch  militant  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  His  last  hours  on  earth  were  full  of  in- 
terest. A  severe  illness  suddenly  arrested  his  incessant 
labors,  which  had  long  since  undermined  his  sickly 
frame.  He  took  the  communion  with  his  family;  then 
assembled  the  magistrates  and  the  ministers  of  Basle 
around  his  dying-bed,  and  moved  their  hearts  by  pious 
exhortations.  Concerning  himself  he  said :  **  The  charge 
that  I  committed  the  crime  of  adulterating  the  truth 
does  not  affect  me.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  approach  the 
judgment^seat  of  Christ  with  a  good  conscience.  There 
it  will  appear  that  I  have  not  seduced  the  Church.  I 
leave  you  behind  as  witnesses  of  this  my  assurance ;  and 
I  confirm  you  as  such  in  these  my  dying  moments."  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1531,  surrounded  by  ten  mimsters  kneeling 
in  prayer.  Shortly  before  he  had  fervently  recited  the 
penitential  psalm  of  David  (PSa.  11),  and  exclaimed, "  I 
shall  soon  be  with  the  Lord  Jesua.  Lord  Jesus,  help 
and  deliver  me  T  The  whole  city  mourned  his  death. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  church. 
The  mouth  of  slander  circulated  the  rumor  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  or  was  killed  by  a  member  of  his 
family.  Even  Luther,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
prejudice,  was  not  ashamed  to  give  credence  to  the  lie. 
But  it  had  the  good  effect  to  bring  out  a  minute  de- 
scription of  his  last  days  by  two  eye-witnesses — his 
friend  Grynseus  and  his  servant  Gundelfinger.  He  left 
a  wife,  Wilibrandis  Rosenblatt,  whom  he  had  married 
(1528)  after  the  death  of  his  mother;  a  son,  Eusebius, 
who  died  the  same  year;  and  two  daughters,  AUtheia 
and  Irene.  The  widow  married  afterwards  successively 
two  other  Reformers — his  friends  Capito  and  Bucer  of 
Strasbuiig,  the  last  of  whom  she  followed  to  Cambridge, 
in  England.  But,  in  1564,  her  body  was  deposited  in 
the  same  g^ave  with  (EcolampadiusL  The  memory  of 
the  first  Reformer  of  Basle  is  still  cherished,  and  the 
/ruits  of  his  pious  labors  are  seen  to  this  day. 

As  has  been  truly  said,  CEcolampadius  was  the  Lord's 
.chosen  instrument  of  leading  on  to  victory  those  noble 
souls  who  had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  reform  at 
Basle,  and  though  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  lived  long  enough  to  earn  the  glorious  appellation 
of  the  Reformer  of  that  city.  But  his  labors  entitle  him 
to  an  appellation  more  indicative  of  the  wide  sphere  in 
which  he  worked.  In  his  intellectual  and  monil  qual- 
ities—  his  modesty,  gentleness^  love  of  peace,  eager- 
ness for  union^  academic  tastes,  fondneas  for.  a  meditap 


tive  rather  than  an  active  life,  tendency  to  melancholy, 
relish  for  letters,  and  exquisite  scholanhip — he  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Luther's  great  friend  and  ally. 
Of  all  positions,  that  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  whether 
in  Church  or  State,  was  the  last  one  that  CEcolampadius 
would  have  chosen  to  assume.  If  be  had  dared  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations,  his  life  would  have  been  spent 
in  the  quietude  of  the  academy  rather  than  amid  the 
turbulence  of  the  arena,  in  converse  with  books  instead 
of  contests  with  men.  He  was  indined  to  look  with 
profound  veneration  upon  everything  that  bore  the 
marks  of  hoaiy  antiquity,  and  hence  the  reluctance— 
we  may  almost  call  it^with  which  he  abandoned  the 
Romish  Church,  and  severed  one  by  <me  tbe  ties  which 
bound  him  to  her  communion.  Among  all  the  Conti- 
nental Reformers,  none  were  less  disposed  than  he  to 
cast  aside  old  forms,  simply  because  they  were  old,  or 
to  introduce  novelties  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Protestant  worship  as  unlike  the  Popish  as  possible. 
In  short,  his  tendencies  and  tastes,  if  yielded  to^  would 
have  repelled  him  from  the  rude  work  and  rough  ways 
of  the  reformer ;  and  his  life  supplies  one  of  tbe  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  tbe  Lord  chooses  instru- 
ments which  in  human  view  are  most  unsuitable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

The  original  works  of  CEcolampadius  were,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  Afmotationes  m  Gemerin;  tn 
Hbrtim  Job  exeganatai  m  Damdem  prophgtam  Hbri 
duo  (1553,  foL) : — Commadcaii  onmes  m  Ubrot  propke' 
tarum  (1558,  2  vols.  foL): — Joamm  (EcobampadU  et 
Huldrieki  Zum^  eputolarum  libn  sv,  prmcipua  orai 
reUffiotM  a  Christo  nobis  tradkm  petpitOy  Han  acoiettas- 
ticoB  admuustratiotds  offidet^  noitro  maxime  mboUo  M 
erroribut  perturbatOf  convenientia,  ad  ammmm  es^iri' 
mentea  (Basle,  1586)  foL).  He  also  published  trai^Ia- 
tions  of  Chiysostom,  Gregory  of  Nazianxum,  and  others 
of  the  early  fathers.  His  philological  attainments,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  fathers,  contributed  to  give  to  his 
exegetical  labors  a  high  value.  Ko  compl^  «litioD 
of  his  works  has  yet  been  published. 

See  Hess,  Leberuguch,  Dr.  J,  QikoUm^pai^t  (Zurich, 
1791);  Hem>g,  Leim  J.  (EbotampadCs  v.  d  RtforwiL  d. 
Kircke  s.  Basel  (Basle,  1848,  2  to1&  8vo) ;  HagenbM^ 
Leben  if.  autffeweUkUe  8chr\ftm  der  VHter  v.  Btgriktderd, 
reform,  Kircke,  voL  ii  (Elber.  1859,  8vo);  Remitter  n 
8tudien  u.  Krit.  1838>1847 ;  Melchior  Adam,  Rrf.  VU, 
8.  V. ;  Harburgh,  Fixthers  of  the  German  Btf,  Ck.  i,  21 
sq. ;  Merle  D' Anbigne,  Hiit,  Stf.  m  Germany  <md  SkU-^ 
zerkmdj  iii,  428  sq.;  iv,  824  sq.,  884  sq.;  alao,  HiiL 
Ref  in  Switzerlcmd  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Onintess 
Dlstria,  Switzerland,  ike  Pioneer  <f  the  Brf,  ii,  427; 
Soames,  ffisL  Ref  iii,  158  sq.;  BachatjSmite  Rtf.  OL 
ch.  i,  iv,  and  p.  117-136;  Gieseler,  Eedet.  HitL  iv,  99; 
Fisher,  HiaU  Rtf  (see  Index);  Middletoo,  EmgeL 
Biogr,  i,  85  sq.;  Hallam,  LUerature,  i,  151,  IM,  188, 
191,  255;  Hardwick,  Hiet.  Rrf.  (see  Index);  PrmodUm 
Review,  April,  1861,  arL  ii.     (J.  H.W.) 

Qloonomists  is  the  name  given  to  a  secret  of^ 
gantzation  of  infidel  French  philoaophen^  of  whom  Dr. 
Duquesnai  was  the  founder.  He  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  Louis  XV  that  the  latter  oaed  to  oall  him  hia  <Amfar, 
and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  onder  iwetenes 
of  promoting  economy  in  the  state.  Aeeording  to  abbe 
Bamid,  however,  the  real  object  of  the  majority  of  the 
society  was  to  subvert  Christianity,  by  dradating  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Roosseau,  and  other  infldek.  This 
they  did  by  printing  extracts  from  theae  papular  aiH 
thors,  and  ciroulating  them  thzoogh  the  kiogdom  by 
hawkers  and  peddlers,  who  had  them  fee  Uttle  or  noth- 
ing, that  they  might  undersell  til  othar  latanrtors. 
Their  secret  meetings,  for  prepaifaig  aad  revising  these 
tracts,  were  held  at  baron  Holbacb'a  (q.  v.).  In  aonse 
of  these  tracts  their  object  was  disgiiiaed;  in  others 
they  were  so  bold  as  to  avow  their  object  imdn  sach 
titles  as  **  Christianity  onmasfced,"  ete.  They  Abo  at- 
tempted schools,  for  the  avowed  intantion  of  preparing 
children  for  trade  and  mechanic  arts^  in  which  the 
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writbigs  woe  read  and  circnlatod.  Among  the  mem- 
ben  of  their  aecret  dab  were  D'Alembert,  Targot,  Con- 
doieet,  Diderot,  La  Harpe,  and  La  Motgnon,  keeper  of 
the  smIb,  who,  od  his  dismissal  from  that  office,  shot 
htmaelf. — Emeifeiopn  Brit.  a.  v. ;  Alzog,  Kirehengest^  n, 
4d5.   See  Iixumikati;  Philosophists;  Phtsiocrats. 

GEIcondintia  (Heward)  was  the  name  of  a  special 
officer  appointed  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  to 
cooduct  the  administration  of  Church  property,  in  place 
of  the  earlier  deacons.  The  steward,  from  the  nature 
of  his  office,  rose  in  medisval  times  to  high  importance. 
The  biahop,  by  early  law,  was  not  to  appoint  him,  but 
he  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  entire  presbytery.  The 
Coondl  of  Chaloedon  enacted  thb  law,  and  it  was  after- 
wards oonfirmed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  ratified 
by  later  Church  councils.  The  <Bco«om»  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  deigy.    See  Oiookomists. 

(BoonoBiy  {odcovofua,  ttewardsh^)  is  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  entire  suppression  or 
temporary  withholding,  in  the  instraction  of  the  great 
mass  of  Christians,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Gospel  doo- 
trioes  which  are  the  moet  earnestly  set  forth  in  Script* 
ure,  as  a  sort  of  esoteric  mystery  of  which  ordinary  be- 
tierers  are  unworthy,  and  which  should  be  dealt  out 
with  the  managing  discretion  of  a  tteuford  (oiKovofios), 
only  as  a  reward  for  a  long  course  of  pious  submission. 
Those  who  vindicate  this  system  represent  it  to  them- 
selves and  others  as  the  same  with  the  gradual  initia- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  knowledge  of  their  religion,  in 
proportion  as  they  "are  able  to  bear  it:"  able,  that  is, 
and  wiDing  to  nnderstand  each  point  that  is  presented 
to  their  mindsL    The  opponents  of  the  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  it  confimnds  things  essen- 
tially different.    While  they  aUow  the  necessity  of 
gradual  teaching,  as  of  reading  the  first  line  of  a  passage 
before  a  second ;  and  while  they  readily  admit  that  cara 
is  reqaieite  to  avoid  teaching  anything  which,  though 
tme  in  iteel^  would  be  falsely  understood  by  the  hear- 
eiB)  they  contend  that  this  necessary  caution  is  not  to 
be  ooolbanded  with  the  system  of  withholding  a  portion 
of  Go^el  truth  from  those  able  and  willing  to  receive  it, 
the  system  of  ''shunning  to  set  befon  man  all  the 
fonnsptl  of  God,"  and  of  having  one  kind  of  religion  for 
the  initiated  few,  and  another  for  the  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.    The  opponento  of  the  '^csoonomical"  qrs- 
tem  assert,  moreover,  that  very  different  waa  the  apostle 
Faults  GoBpeij  which  he  assures  us,  **  if  it  was  hid,  was 
hid  from  them  that  are  lost''  (men  on  the  road  to  de- 
stracdon,airoXX»/ifvocc)f  ''whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded"  (2  Cor.  iv,  4»  5).— Eden,  Ch.  Diet,  s.  v. 


oaonmenioal  (or  Uidpenal)  Bishop  is  the  title 
now  flSBBumed  by  the  popes  of  Rome.  It  was  stubbornly 
dnmed  by  John  the  Faster,  patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The  assamption  of  n 
lofty-  a  title  by  Constantinopolitan  patriarohs  was  strongs 
ly  reoHMStiBted  against  by  the  rival  bishops  of  Rome, 
particulaily  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  maintained  the 
title  to  be  profane,  antichristian,  and  inlsrnal;  and,  in 
Older  to  make  sore  of  a  dear  claim  of  Rome's  superiority 
over  CSonstantinople,  he  assumed  the  appellation  **8a* 
Tnsserrorwn  Dei,"  in  reference  to  Matt.  xziii,10»  (See 
Maog,  Xircka^mdk.  i,  841  [R.a];  Soames,  TkelxUm 
CJLw^AuflO'SaxmTima^p.l^;  JSealB,  ffigt,  EcuL  Ch, 
l^lotrnd.],  i,  89.)  In  A.D.  006,  however,  the  Roman 
poatUl  fionifeee  III  obteined  this  very  title  from 
Fbaca%  the  Greek  emperor;  and  from  that  period 
down  CO  the  present  day  the  pope  of  Rome  daims  to  be 
the  (Eeumemad  or  UniBtnal  Biahopf  having  authority 
tise  whole  Chnreh  of  Christ  upon  earth.  All  other 
except  the  Roman  Cathdic  Chnreh  repndi- 
:;1a  a  daijD  as  alike  nnfeunded,  antichristian,  and 
(J.H.W.) 

CBotunenloal  Connoll  is  the  name  of  an  eodesi- 
eonvention  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  dignitaries 
oi  the  Cbmdi  of  Rome,  called  together  by  the  pope  to 


ddiberate  really  on  the  interesto  of  the  Romtsh  Church, 
but,  as  it  claims,  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  at  large. 
The  ooundl  is  called  oecumenical  (i.  e.  an  imperial 
gathering)  from  o/cov/iivii,  or  empire  (technical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  even  in  N.-T.  Greek),  because  orig- 
inally such  councils  were  convened  only  l^  the  em- 
peror.    Thus  the  Church  of  England  teaches  in  its 
21  St  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artides  that  ''general  councils 
may  not  be  gathered  together  but  by  the  command- 
ment and  will  of  princes."     This  was  dearly  the  as- 
sumption of  the  first  (Bcumenical  synod  hdd  (see  Ni- 
CiKAK  Council),  and  of  all  the  Eastern  councils.   "  Not 
only  no  single  bishop,  but  no  single  prince  (unlpss  we 
take  the  word  in  its  most  ancient  sense),  was  sufficient 
to  convene  a  general  assembly  from  all  parts  of  that 
vast  territory;  a  council  was  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  empire ;  and  bow- 
ever  much  disputed  afterwards  in  the  entonglements 
of  the  dvil  and  ecdesiastical  relation  in  the  West,  the 
prindple  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned.  When  the 
Western  empire  fell,  the  Eastern  emperor  still  retained 
the  inalienable  right;  and  when  the  Eastern  emperor 
became  inaccessible  to  the  needs  of  European  Christen- 
dom, and  a  new  holy  'Roman  empire*  was  erected  in 
the  West,  then  the  emperor  of  Germany  (8oldy,or  more 
properly,  conjointly  with  his  Byzantine  brother)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rights  of  Constantino"  (Stenley,  Lect, 
East,  Ch.  p.  159).    With  the  esublishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  papacy  the  bishop  of  Rome  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  calling  the  synods  of  the  Church, 
as  its  spiritual  head  and  sovereign  lord.     In  the  ar- 
ticle CouKCiL  we  have  already  considered  the  general 
utility  of  such  gatherings  and  their  ecdesiastical  au- 
thority.    The  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  an  oe- 
cumenical council  are  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  Romanists.    As  the  subject  is  of  less  impor- 
tance in  Protestant  divinity,  it  vrill  be  enough  to  ex- 
plain here  that  a  council  is  said  by  Roman  Cathdic 
divines  to  be  oecumenical  in  three  different  ways,  viz., 
in  convocation,  in  celebration,  and  in  acceptation.    For 
the  first,  the  summons  of  the  pope,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
hdd  to  be  necessary ;  this  summons  must  be  addressed 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  entire  Church.    For  the  second, 
it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Church 
should  be  present,  and  in  suffident  numbers  to  consti- 
tute a  really  representative  assembly :  they  must  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  pope,  or  by  a  ddegate  or  delegates  of 
the  pope ;  and  they  must  enjoy  Uberty  of  discussion  and 
of  speech.     For  the  third,  the  decrees  of  the  council 
must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  body  of  the 
bishops  throughout  the  Church,  at  least  tecitly.    The 
last  of  these  conditions  is  absolutely  required  to  entitle 
the  decrees  of  a  council  to  the  character  of  oecumenical; 
and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial  or  national  councils, 
so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  weight  of  Infallible  de- 
dsions  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  Catholics.     It  remains 
now  only  to  name  the  councils  regarded  as  oecuroenicaL 
Tet  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for  Church  hifr- 
torians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  total  number  of  such 
synods  hitherto  held.      The  well-known  mnemonic 
hexameter,  "Ni  Co  E,Chal  Co  Co,  Ni  Co  La,  La  La  La, 
Ly  Ly  Yi,  Flo  Tri,"  standing  for  Nicsea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  etc.,  which  counts  but  seventeen,  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  all.    While,  e.  g.,  the  oecumenical  council  of 
Ephesus,  in  449,  had  decided,  not  without  the  aid  of 
"  swords  and  sticks,  and  many  monks*  heels,"  that  £a- 
tyches's  opinion  about  the  nature  of  Christ  was  the 
orthodox  one,  another  oecumentcal  council,  hdd  deven 
years  later  at  Chalcedon,  decided  that  the  decision  of 
ite  predecessor  was  null  and  void ;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  an  oecumenical  council,  it  was  a  council  of  brig- 
ands, **  Lairocimum  EphenmumJ*    Even  so  the  Council 
of  Basle  was  called  "  BasUiacarum  spduntxi  dotmotmrnr- 
que  caierva,**  because  it  rebelled  against  the  pope^  its 
master.    (See  Deutsch,  Literary  RenwtiaoenceSf  di.  xi ; 
McElbinney,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Ch.  p.  81-^)    See 
also  Symod.     The  Ftotestante  have  in  recent  times 
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given  the  title  acumenical  to  their  general  oonncilfl  con- 
vened by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  ground  for  such  a  designation.    (J.  H.  W.) 

CBonmenioal  Divines  is  the  title  given  by  the 
Greek  Church  to  St  Basil  the  Great,  St  Gregory  the 
Divine,  and  St  John  Ghrysostom.  A  festival  in  honor 
of  these  three  oscumenical  divines,  as  they  are  termed, 
is  held  on  January  80  every  year. 

GEIctunenloal  Judge  is  the  title  given  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It  was  first  applied  to  Arseni- 
us,  who  succeeded  Philotheus  A.D.  1015.  It  originated 
as  follows:  "A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  em- 
peror Basil  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Sergios 
II,  apparently  on  the  subject  of  tax,  which  the  former 
had  levied,  and  to  which  the  latter  objected,  Philo- 
theus, then  at  Constantinople,  was  called  in  as  arbiter  of 
the  disagreement  Finding  that  both  the  prelate  and 
the  emperor  were  in  the  wrong,  and  unwilling  to  pro- 
voke their  indignation  by  openly  saying  so,  he  had  re- 
course to  an  ingenious  and  symbolical  method  of  stating 
his  opinion.  Having  made  two  figures  of  wax,  repre- 
senting, we  may  suppose,  the  contending  parties,  he 
carried  them  before  Basil  and  Sergius,  and  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  that  representing  the  emperor,  and  the 
tongue  of  that  by  which  the  patriarch  was  imaged, 
thus  reproving  the  severe  actions  of  the  former  and  the 
unbridled  words  of  the  latter.  Sergius  placed  on  him 
his  omophorion,  the  emperor  his  crown  {  and  since  that 
period  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  wears  two  omopho- 
ria  and  a  double  crown  on  his  mitre.  This  title  was 
afterwards  absurdly  assumed  by  the  Jacobite  patriarchs, 
who  interpret  it  as  proving  their  authority  to  settle  any 
dispute  which  may  arise  as  to  the  time  of  Easter. 

CBooxneniiui  (OcKov/iivioc),  a  Byzantine  ecclesi- 
astical writer  of  the  10th  century,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  b  known  except  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Triceca,  in  Thessaly,  and  wrote  Greek  commentaries  on 
various  parts  of  the  Gospel.  The  works  attributed  to 
him  are,  CommaUaria  tn  sacrotancia  quaiuor  Christi 
EvangdUit  .  .  .  auctore  quiden  (ul  pbtrimi  sentiufUi) 
Gf!cumemo,  interprete  vero  Joanne  ffentenio  (Louvain, 
1548,  foL).  The  Greek  text  was  published  by  O.  F. 
MatthsBi  (Leips.  1792,8  vols.  8vo)  i—'^frftioitt  li^  riL£ 
'Tpd^iC  rwv  'AiroffT6\u)v  (compiled  from  the  ancient 
Greek  fathers,  and  especially  from  St  Chryaostom)  :— 
'^TiyricHQ  tiQ  rag  IlavXot;  iwiaroXdc  irdaaQ : — 'E|ijy^ 
aoQ  lie  rde  ivrd  Ko^oXucdQ  Xiyofiivag  iirtCTokde : — £i£ 
r^v  'Iiadwov  'AvokoXwI/w.  These  divers  commenta- 
ries were  several  times  published;  one  of  the  best  edi- 
tions is  that  of  Paris,  1681,  2  vols.  foL  The  commen- 
tary on  Revelation  was  reprinted  by  Cramer  (Oxf.  1840, 
8vo).  WitK  (Ecumenius  originated  the  Catense  (q.  v.)  *, 
his  commentaries  are  chiefly  composed  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  with  a  few  remarks  of  his 
own.  *'The  yaiions  explanations  are  linked  together, 
without  regard  to-  their  agreement  or  contrariety,  by 
such  words  as  'another'  (aXXo),  'otherwise*  (oXAwc), 
'and  otherwise*  (km  oXXuic);  and  sometimes  they 
amount  to  ten  in  one  place.  The  reader  is  generally 
left  to  choose  for  himself,  for  CEcumenius  seldom  prefers 
one  to  another.  The  method  of  interpretation  is  gram- 
matical" (Davidson,  ffermeneuticsj  p.  169).  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  does  not  read  1  John  v^  7 ;  and  that  he 
reads  dco£  and  not  '6g  (1  Tim.  iii,  16).  See  Hentenius, 
Prtrf,  ad  (Ecumefu  Commentary;  Matthsei,  Proleg,  ad 
EuihymU  Commentary  w  Qfioiuor  Evang, ;  Simon,  Hist, 
critique  de»  principaux  oommentcUeurs  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tamenty  c  xxxii;  Poesevin,  ApparatUB  taoer ;  Cave, 
Hist:  Litiir,  ad  aniu  990;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graxa^  viii, 
843;.  Dupin,  BOL  Nouvelle  de$  Auteurt  eoclis^  cent  xi; 
CeilUer,  Auteurs  sacres,  xix,  742;  Oudin,  Comment,  de 
Scriptor,  eccUt.  ii,  coL  518;  Lardner,  CredibiUijff  if  1; 
Cramer,  Preface  to  his  edition ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gi' 
nhraJcy  xxxviii,  508;  Smith,  Dtctumary  of  Grtek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mf/thohgy,  s^  v.;  Hook,.  Ecdet, 
Biogr,  vii»  455. 


Oeder,  Gbobo  Ludwio,  a  German  divine  noted  for 
his  exegetical  labors,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  bom  in  1694,  and  after  studying 
at  different  high  schools  of  his  country,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  finally  became  rector  at  Anspach  and 
dean  of  Feuchtwangen.  He  died  in  1760.  He  was  the 
author  of  Free  Inquiries  concerning  the  Bevelation,  and 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  German: — Am- 
madversiones  Sacra: — Observationum  Sacrarum  Syn- 
tagma,  etc    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GMrale^  a.  y. 

Oedmaxm,  Samuvl,  a  noted  Swedish  divine,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  oontributions  to  exegetical  theology, 
was  bom  in  1760,  and  fiourished  as  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  died  in  1829.  His 
Miscellaneous  Collections  from  Natural  History,  for  the 
illustration  of  Scripture,  published  originally  in  Swed- 
ish, was  translated  into  German  by  Grbning  (Rostock 
and  Leipsic,  1786-95).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gins- 
raZe,s.v. 

Oegir  (fVom  Oga,  **U>  shudder^  at,  to  dremd)  or 
Hler  (i.  e.  the  stutterer)  is  the  name  in  Northern 
mythology  of  the  god  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  Oegir  rules 
over  the  stormy,  raging  sea,  far  from  land,  where  fish- 
ing and  navigation  cannot  well  be  carried  on;  he  b 
a  giant,  and  in  intercourse  with  the  gods,  whom  he 
visits,  and  they  in  tum  visit  him.  It  was  once  when 
the  gods  visited  him  that  his  brewing-kettle  was  found 
too  small,  so  that  Thor  had  to  go  to  the  giant  Hymer, 
who  had  a  kettle  a  mile  deep.  In  O^r's  h^  the 
bright  gold  was  used  instead  of  fire,  and  the  ale  passed 
round  spontaneously.  Some  of  the  old  Norse  heroes  are 
represented  as  possessing  a  terrifying  helmet  Odin*s 
hdmet  is  the  beaming  sky;  and  as  the  dwarft  cover 
themselves  with  a  he^et  of  fog,  so  O^r  wears  on  his 
brow  a  helmet  made  of  dense  darkness,  and  heaven- 
reaching,  terrifying  breakers.  The  name  of  his  wife, 
Rau  (to  plunder,  to  rob),  denotes  the  sea,  as  craving  its 
sacrifice  of  human  life  and  of  treasures.  She  has  a  net 
with  which  she  catches  those  who  venture  out  upon 
the  sea;  with  her  hand  she  is  aUe  to  hold  the  diip 
fast  The  ancient  Norsemen  believed  that  they  who 
perished  at  sea  were  seized  by  Ban.  Loke  oooe  bor- 
rowed Ban's  net  with  which  to  catch  the  dwaif  And- 
vare,  who  in  the  guise  of  a  fish  dwelt  in  a  waterfall 
Oegir  and  Ran  have  nine  daughters,  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  and  their  names  represent  the  waves  in  their 
various  magnitudes  and  appearances.  They  have  pale 
locks  and  white  veils,  and  are  always  angry  when  the 
wind  blows.  Oegir  and  his  family  were  regarded  as 
mighty  beings,  whose  friendship  was  sought  Inr  the 
gods  themselves.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  MgthoL  i,  67- 
69 ;  Kevser,  Religion  of  the  Northmen;  Andenoo,  Noru 
Mythology  (Chicago,  1875),  p.  84d-4& 

Oehler,  Gustav  Fuedrich,  a  very  eminent  Old- 
Testament  scholar  of  Germany,  was  horn,  at  Ebingen, 
in  Wurtemberg,  June  10,  1812.  Having  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  Tubingen,  he  was  appointed  a 
lecturer  at  the  Missionary  Institution  at  Bade,  which 
position  he  occupied  from  1884  to  1887.  After  thb 
he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  seminary  in 
Tubingen,  teaching  at  the  same  time  in  the  naiver- 
sity  there.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  vicar  in  Stntt- 
gard,  and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  the  theologicBl 
seminary  at  Schdnthal.  In  1845  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  theological  fiumlty  in  Breslan,  Silena,  where  he  lect- 
ured until  1852,  when  he  retnraed  to  Tubingen  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  there,  besides  having  the  ephor- 
alty  over  the  higher  theological  seminsxy.  He  died 
Feb.  20, 1872.  He  published  a  great  many  essays  and 
articles  in  different  reviews,  in  Heizog's  thedloc^ical  and 
Schmid's  pesdagogical  encyck|MBdias;  and  the  lottov- 
ing  works,  Prolegomena  tw  Thsologis  des  AUen  Tsite- 
mentes  (Stuttgard,  1845)  i—CommentaUoimm  ad  £kdb> 
giam  pertinentiumf  pars  I  (ibid.  1846) : — Dm  GnmdxSge 
derAUtestamentlichen  Wdsheit  (Tubingen,  1864)  z^Ceber 
das  VerhaUniss  derAktestamentXchen  PrtpheUe  Mgrffeid^ 
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nudkem  McmHk  (ibid.  1861)  :~-Z«0A  Semmarrtdm  (ibid. 
1870) : — GeKmmebe  Semmamden  (iUA,  1872) ;  but  his 
main  work  is  T%eoloffie  de§  Alten  Teatamtnie*  (1878, 
1874»  2  vols.),  published  by  his  son  immediatelj  after 
the  aathor's  death,  and  giving  the  sabstanoe  of  his  the- 
ological lectoies  deliyered  from  1889  to  1871,  and  of  his 
axtidea  pnblisbed  in  diffiBrent  cyclopedias  and  reviews. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  work  an  English  translation  has 
been  prepared  by  £.  D.  Smith,  of  which  the  first  volume, 
entitled  Tkeobgy  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  published 
at  Edinbufgh  in  1874.  This  work,  though  it  is  char- 
acterized rather  by  fulness  of  details  than  by  oompre- 
henavenesB  of  principles,  yet  exhibits  on  every  page 
signs  of  the  most  oonsdentioas  diligence.  Thb  is  espe- 
ciallr  the  case  in  alT  matters  connected  with  Old-Testa- 
ment  exegesis.  It  is  therefore  free  from  the  serious 
blemiafaes  which  damage  all  its  predeceswnrs,  the  valu- 
able work  of  Sehultz  not  excepted.  It  is  characterized 
as  follows  by  a  writer  in  the  Brit.  Qh,  Rev»  (Jan.  1876) 
p.  147,  148: 

*'  Oehler  was  a  strong  believer  In  the  sapematural,  and 
was  imbued  with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New,  he  held  a  middle  poeltiou  between 
the  view  of  Henestenberff  and  the  older  orthodox  party. 
which  did  not  dIstiDgQisn  between  the  two,  and  that  or 
Mardon  and  Schleiermacher,  which  entirely  cuts  loose 
the  Old -Testament  religion  A-om  the  New,  therebv  re- 
ducing it  to  a  level  with  the  other  pre-Christian  religions, 
end  making  It  of  scarcely  greater  importance  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Christian  system  than  the  theology  of 
Homer.  While  Oehler  has  snccessfhlly  mMntalned  against 
HengsSenberg  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  so 
distinct  that  no  New-Testament  idea  Is  fhlly  set  forth  In 
the  Old,  he  yet  holds  that  the  connection  between  them 
Is  so  intimate  and  essential  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
Ideas  of  New-Testament  salvation  lie  in  the  Old.  and  that 
both  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Be  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  holdins  the  opinion  that  the  growUi 
of  religions  ideas  was  owIBk  to  a  certain  reilglonB  sense, 
which  hecaroe  clearer  and  fhller  with  the  progress  of  time, 
fi«r  he  repudiates  altogether  this  theory  of  the  rational- 
istic schools.  While  admiring  the  anthor's  moderation 
and  dev«>cednes«,  we  cannot  help  thlnklne  that  ont  of  this 
too  decided  opposition  to  the  above  schools  arose  two  rad- 
ical defects,  which  pervade  the  whole  work,  viz.,  a  painftil 
and  unsuooessfbl  attemnt  to  reconcile  all  discrepancies 
between  the  different  religious  views  and  tendendes,  e.  g. 
to  reduce  to  complete  harmony  the  different  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament :  and  sn  entire  exclusion  of  all  side-lights 
from  non-Bibllcal  sources.  According  to  his  own  pnnci- 
pie,  God  mnst  have  gradually,  end  by  means  of  enllghtr 
ened  leaders,  removed  his  people  more  and  more  from 
heathenism ;  and  a  complete  history  of  the  process  would 
neeessitate  a  comparison  with  heathen  views.  There  mnst 
have  been  a  period  in  which  the  religious  views  of  Juda- 
ism aaad  heathenism  were  closely  allied.  Yet  we  find 
scarcely  an  allnslon  to  the  latter.  The  same  exclusive 
tendency  cansed  him,  somewhat  inconsistently,  to  limit 
his  Inveetieation  to  the  canonical  writinss  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, "niis  tendency  alone  would  snmoe  to  render  his 
work,  though  richer  in  detail.  Inferior  in  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  to  the  valuable  volumes  of  Hermann 
flchulcs,  and  will  cause  the  readers  of  Ewald,  who  lives  in 
a  different  plane  flrom  ordinary  men,  to  feel  that  they  are 
altering  a  new  world  of  thought  and  freedom.'* 

See  TkadoffUeke*  Umvertal'LexikoH,  s.  v. ;  Kurtz,CAttreA 
Ifittory  (Philadelphia,  1875),  u,  875;  Lehrbuch  der  Kir- 
dtengemkickU  (MiUu,  1874),  ii,  823;  Hanck,  ThtologP' 
sdb7-/<iAr«s6er>eA/,Yi,259;  vUi,65,646sq.;  WorUtum 
Audmbm  an  Dr.  G.  F.  v.  Oehler  (1873),  containing  the 
addressee  made  at  his  funeral,  and  also  a  brief  sketch 
of  bis  life.     (J.H.W.) 

OehlmtUlar,  Dakikl  JoeKPii,  an  eminent  German 
arcbitecty  was  bom  at  Bamberg  in  1791.  He  studied 
aader  Carl  Fischer,  and  then  visited  Italy  and  Sidly, 
where  be  paawed  lour  years  in  studying  and  copying  the 
priactpal  edificea,  until  he  was  summoned  home  in  1819 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  Gbfptotkwa  at  Munich, 
after  the  designs  of  Klenze.  In  1881  he  was  commis- 
Hooed  lo  make  designs  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church 
in  the  aobaifas  of  Munich,  which  gained  him  g^reat  repn- 
tscioii.  He  erected  in  the  same  style  the  national  mon- 
ament  aft  WitteUbach,  and  the  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefers- 
feUeou  Among  his  other  works  is  the  Church  of  St, 
Theresa  at  Halbergmoos,  in  the  Italian  style,  commenced 
in  1833.     At  the  death  of  Domenieo  Quaglk>,  in  1887, 


OehlmUller  was  employed  to  complete  the  works  at  the 
castle  of  Hohenschwangao.  He  died  in  1889.  In  1828 
and  1825  he  published  a  book  containing  designs  for 
funeral  monumenta.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  the 
Fine  Arte,  u,  626. 

QEInisteria  (plviffrfipia),  a  name  for  the  libations 
of  wine  poured  out  to  Hercules  by  the  youth  of  Athens 
on  reaching  the  age  of  manhood. 

GBnoatia  is  a  surname  of  A  rtemity  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  (£no^,  in  Argolis. 

CBnomancy  (Gr.  oZvoc,  wine,  and  fuivrua^  divkup' 
ticm),  a  spedes  of  divination  practiced  by  andent  Greeks, 
in  which  they  drew  conjectures  horn  the  color,  motion, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  wine  used 
in  libations  to  the  gods. 

CBnomania  (oZvo^,  trane,  and  ftavia,  madnees) 
[usually  Anglidzed  Oinomama'}  is  a  term  of  modem 
invention  to  denote  an  irresistible  or  insane  craving  for 
alcoholic  stimulants,  when  occurring  in  a  habitual  or 
confirmed  form,  and  requiring  confinement  or  restraint 
of  the  person  for  its  cure.  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  this  and  other  forms  of  what  is  often 
called  Moral  Insanity;  the  most  recent  views  of  physi- 
cians, however,  tend  to  show  that  the  drinking  insanity, 
or  furor  bOfenM,  tA  it  was  called  by  an  early  ¥nriter  on 
the  subject^  is  often  associated  with  other  forms  of  men- 
tal derangement,  and  is  very  apt  to  be,  in  connection 
with  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  hereditarily  transmitf 
ted,  even  through  several  generations ;  so  that  the  really 
physical  or  insane  character  of  the  craving  for  stimu- 
lants, at  least  in  some  cases,  may  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
established  fact  in  medidne. — Chambers.  See  Mono- 
mania. Many  of  the  considerations  adduced  under  the 
art.  Klbptomania  (q.  v.)  apply  to  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  persons  laboring  under  this  disease,  and  per- 
haps with  increased  force,  as  it  has  a  peculiarly  physical 
relation.  Other  questions  relate  to  the  general  subject 
of  temperance  (q.  v.). 

CBnomauB  (OivofAaoc),  of  Godava,  a  cynic  philos- 
opher, fiourbhed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  somewhat 
later,  but  before  Porphyry  (SyncelL  p.  849  b;  Suid. 
B.V.).  He  was  one  of  those  later  Cynics  whose  philos- 
ophy consists  not  so  much  in  any  definite  system  of 
doctrine  as  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  tone  of  thought 
and  life.  Thus  the  emperor  Julian  charges  him  with 
sensuality  and  profaneness ;  and  his  sarcasms  upon  the 
old  cynic  doctrines  have  led  some  to  believe,  but  with- 
out reason,  that  he  bdonged  to  some  other  sect  (Julian, 
Orat,  vi,  199 ;  vii,  209,  ed.  Spanhdm).  Suidas  mentions 
as  his  works,  Ilipi  Kvvtafiov : — UoXirua : — Uipi  r^c  ko^' 
'^Oijuipov  ^iXooo0iac: — Utpi  KpaTtjroc  Kai  Atoyfvovc 
Kal  rUtv  XoiTrwv.  This  list,  however,  does  not  indude 
the  work  which  is  best  known  to  us,  namely,  his  ex- 
poenre  of  the  oracles,  which  is  sometimes  entitled  Kurd 
rwv  xp^^'^pi^v;  but  the  proper  title  seems  to  have 
been  Vorjrutv  ^utpd,  L  e.  DeUdio  Prcutiffiatorum,  Con- 
siderable extracts  from  this  work  are  preserved  by  £u- 
sebius,  who  tells  us  that  (Enomaus  was  provoked  to 
write  it  in  consequence  of  having  been  decdved  him- 
sdf  by  an  orade  (Eusebius,  Prop.  Evang.  v,  18  sq. ; 
vi,  1 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv,  18 ;  Niceph.  x,  86 ;  Theodoret, 
Therap.  vi,  36 ;  x,  141  a).  Julian  also  speaks  of  trsge- 
dies  by  CEnomaus  {Orat.  vii,  210).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gi-eek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  iii,  17, 18. 

Oertel,  Bnohlin  Friedrloh  Cluiatian,  a  Ger^ 

man  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Streitberg  in  1766,  and 
flourished  at  Anspach  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium. 
He  died  about  1846.  He  b  the  author  of  Chrittologie, 
or  results  of  the  latest  exegetical  expositions  concern- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  which  subordinationistic 
views  are  held  by  him  (Hamburg,  1792) ;  and  a  version 
of  the  Bible  from  the  original  languages,  with  annota- 
tions (Anspach,  1817,  vol  i),  all  in  German.  See  Winer, 
Bandbuch,  s.  v. 

Oertel,  PhUipp  Friedxioh  'Wllhelm  (better 
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known  by  his  nom  de  phttne,  W,  O.  toh  EfoBH),  a  Ger* 
man  author,  was  born  at  Horn,  near  Simmem,  Aug.  16, 
1798.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  clergyman ;  studied  theology 
at  Heidelberg;  was  in  the  charge  of  a  parish  at  Manne- 
bach  from  1820  to  1885;  was  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent at  Sobemheim  from  1835  to  1863,  and  subsequent- 
ly resided  at  Wiesbaden.  He  died  Oct.  14, 1867.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  popular  stories,  and  his 
Gesanmelte  Erzdhlungea  (Wiesbaden,  1850-1859,  18 
vols.)  has  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Oetioger,  Friedrich  Christoph,  a  noted  German 
theosophist  and  religious  psychologist  celebrated  as  a 
mystical  exponent  of  the  sacred  writings,  was  bom  of 
pious  parentage  at  GSppingen,  in  WUrtemberg,  May  6, 
1702.  He  stiMJied  at  the  University  of  Tttbingen,  where 
he  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  Inspired ;  and  his 
studies  thereupon  took  a  decidedly  mystical  turn.  He 
also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  was  "  altogether  im- 
mersed in  the  doctrine  of  the  monads."  He  studied 
Malebranche,  too.  After  the  completion  of  his  course 
at  the  university  he  became  intimately  related  to  Ben- 
gel,  corresponding  with  him  and  visiting  him  frequently. 
His  whole  object  now  was  to  impregnate  the  Wolfian 
philosophy  with  a  deeper  BibUcid  element,  and  to  as- 
certain therein  the  final  principles  and  highest  unity 
of  all  thought.  He  read  the  Church  fathers  industri- 
ously, especially  Augustine,  and  pored  over  the  Rabbins 
and  their  cabalistic  speculations.  He  visited  Jena  and 
Leipsic,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francke, 
Spangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf,  with  the  last  of  whom  he 
spent  some  time  in  Hermhut.  He  also  made  many 
other  journeys.  He  saw  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  the  large 
places  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  finally  returned  to 
Tubingen;  and  after  having  acted  awhile  as  tutor 
there,  and  assisted  count  Zinzendorf  in  his  project  for 
translating  the  Scriptures,  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
theology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  This  post  he  re- 
signed however  in  order  to  travel,  and  especially  to  con- 
sult some  of  the  eminent  theologians  of  Holland.  Re- 
turning to  WUrtemberg,  he  was,  in  1738,  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Hirschau.  He  had  now  fully  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Pietists,  whose  sentiments  were  then  obtaining 
the  approval  of  many  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men 
in  Germany,  while  they  found  very  general  acceptance 
among  persons  of  a  devotional  temperament,  with  whom 
Oetinger's  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  exten- 
sive theological  acquirements,  and  perhaps  his  mysti- 
cism of  style,  all  combined  to  give  him  great  influence, 
so  that  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Pietistic  leader 
in  that  part  of  Germany.  Oetinger  was  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  the  writings  of  Jacob  B<5hme;  and  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  some  of  whose 
works  he  translated  into  German.  His  teaching  of  these 
mystic  doctrines  having  called  forth  some  remonstrances 
from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  announced  his  re- 
solve not  to  publish  any  more  of  his  writings,  but  he 
continued  to  furnish  such  of  his  followers  as  applied 
for  spiritual  advice  with  his  written  instructions.  He 
was  nominated  in  1752  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Weinsberg,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Murr- 
hard.     He  died  February  10, 1782. 

During  his  life  Oetinger  was  regarded  with  respect 
approaching  to  reverence  by  his  co-religionists  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  and  he  is  still  held  in  some  es- 
timation. He  sought  to  elucidate  the  Christian  system 
by  the  speculations  of  B<$hme  and  Swedenborg ;  and  he 
was  fond  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  received  sye^ 
tems  of  secular  philosophy  with  Christian  philosophy, 
as  so  explained.  It  is  only  recently  that  attention  has 
been  excited  towards  his  almost  forgotten  works.  He 
was  the  theosophist  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries 
called  him  the  Magus  of  the  South.  He  says :  "  I  have 
made  the  idea  of  life  which  prevails  in  the  Bible  the 
ehief  feature  of  my  theology.  The  Bible  treats  of  life :  1, 
God  aa  the  aoanceaf  life;  2,  man  as  the  conservatory  of 


the  breaih  of  life;  8,  sin  as  the  estrangement  of  life  from 
God;  4,  grace  aa  the  communication  of  new  life;  5,  the 
Church  as  the  society  where  the  spirit  of  life  works;  6, 
the  last  things  aa  the  end  and  issue  of  life."  **  Magic," 
says'  the  fantastic  old  man,  **  is  the  sdenoe  of  the  friends 
of  God.  It  is  of  secret  wisdom.  But  it  is  the  sublimcst ' 
magic  to  separate  yourself  from  yonnelf  by  means  of 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  bring  the  mokttnde  of 
your  thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  love  of  Chrisi." 
"In  antagonism  to  the  sceptical  and  volatUizing  ten- 
dency, he  sought,"  says  Hagenbach,  "  to  hold  firm  the 
concrete  individual,  the  real  and  the  vigoroos  in  all 
their  picturesqueness,  vividness,  and  sensuouaneas,  so  as 
to  make  the  deeper  and  stronger  impression  upon  the 
mind.  Instead  therefore  of  regarding  scriptural  de- 
scriptions of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  new  birth 
as  mere  figures,  and  of  dissolving  them  into  abstract 
conceptions,  as  was  done  by  the  later  translators  of  the 
Bible,  •  .  .  Oetinger  regarded  them  as  realities  and 
facts ;  and  while  scepticism  believed  that  it  must  trans- 
late the  Biblical  language  into  Western  form,  which 
could  not  easily  happen  without  a  diminution  of  the 
original  meaning,  Oetinger  believed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  must  return  to  that  Biblical  view  of  things,  and 
live  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  His  language  is  therefore 
sometimes  dark,  mysterious,  and  not  comprehensible  by 
every  mind.  He  strives  by  it  to  represent  everything 
in  a  new  and  original  light,  and  in  thb  effort  he  con- 
fesses that  by  the  confusion  of  philosophic  language  it 
would  be  hard  for  one  who  is  illuminated  as  by  light- 
ning to  speak  with  new  tongues.  Men  must  sometimes 
be  satisfied  with  only  small  and  weak  beginnings,  until 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea"  (i,  89, 1,  89). 

Oetinger  was  very  fruitful  as  a  mystical  author.  His 
works  amount  to  seventy  in  number,  the  titles  of  which 
betray  his  effort  to  combine  supernatural  and  natural 
things  in  their  higher  unity ;  or,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,"  metaphysics  in  connection  with  chemistry."  Of  these 
numerous  works  we  notice  Die  nnerfor$chlicheH  Wrge 
der  HertaUerUuaung  Gottes  (Leips.  1734):  —  Abriss  d, 
evangeUachen  Ordnung  z.  Wiederffeburt  (ibid.  1735, 8vo) : 
— Erlddrung  d,  Psalmen  nach  dem  kist^riachen  fTor/rer- 
8t€mde  (£88liiigen,  1748,  and  Heilbionn,  1756,  8vo): — 
Inquintio  in  tenmm  communem  et  raHonem  projudicaih' 
dis  pkilo90phorum  theorii  ad  normam  Scripturm  Sacra 
(Tubingen,  1753, 8vo)  i—Dresfache  Sittmkire  iuuA  der 
Natur^  nadi  der  heUigen  Schrift^  nach  Jesu  Ckriato 
(Heilbionn,  1753,  8vo):— i>»e  Eulerisehe  tt.  FricHtckt 
Phiiogophie  Ober  die  Musik  (Neuwied,  1761)  : — Die  Phi" 
losophie  der  A  lien  wiederhotnmend  in  der  gvldenen  Zeii 
(Francf.  1762, 8vo) : — Swedenborg^ t  u.  anderer  irdUche  v. 
kimmlische  PhUoaophie  (ibid.  1765, 8 vo) : — Theoiogia  ex 
idea  vita  deducta  (ibid.  1765, 8vo ;  transL  into  German, 
Stuttg.  1852, 8vo);  it  is  the  best  work  of  the  author: — 
Beurtheilung  der  Lehre  wm  dem  Zustande  nadk  dem  Tode 
(1771, 8vo) : — lAber  aurea  catena  Homeri  de  transmuta- 
Hone  metaUorum  (1771, 8vo)  : — Ivbegriffder  Grtrndveit- 
heit  aus  den  Sekrijlen  Jakob  B6hm$  (Francf.  1774, 8vo)  : 
— Gedamhen  wm  den  Fakigheiten  zu  empfinden  v.  xu  erhen^ 
nen  (ibid.  1775, 8vo)  i^BUbUtekee  v.  emUematiaeket  Wdr- 
terbuck  dem  Telleriachen  entgegengeaefet  (Francd  1776; 
Stuttg.  1849).  He  translated  also  into  German  and  an* 
notated  the  work  of  Swedenborg  on  the  inhab&tanta  of 
the  earth,  planets,  and  other  stars  (1771, 8vo).  Oetm-> 
ger's  com[dete  works  were  published  at  Reutlingen  in 
1852  sq.,  and  his  theosophical  writings  have  been  biooght 
out  at  Stuttgard  as  foUows :  SSmnOLtheoeopkiKkeSeh^'' 
ten,  Theologie  a.  dL  Idee  dea  LeAena  (1865). 

See  Neuea Gelehriea Ewropa,  voL xv;  Moaer, IFBjtesi' 
bergiadiea  Gelehrtei^Leanhon,  s.  v.;  Hunehiog,  /TdnAi,* 
Meusel,  Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  HusBt*s  Hagenbach,  Ck,  BisU 
of  the  ISth  and  Wh  Centuriaa,  i,  98^-^9%  481  sq.: 
Kahnis,  Miat.  German  ProleaiamtiMm,  p.  106;  SeUetbio^ 
^rapi^pabUshed  by  Hamberger  (Stnttg.  1846) ;  Aabeiw 
len,  Die  Theoeophie  >V.  Ch.  Oiiiiger'a  naeh  ihrm  gi  uni 
sflS^en  (TttUng.  1848>    (J,H.W«) 
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CBtosynu  (Oir^ovpoi),  the  name  of  m  diTinity 
wonhipped  by  the  anaent  Sqrthiansy  and  identified 
with  Apollo  by  Herodotus  (it,  59). 

Oettinger,  Euwabd  Mabia,  a  German  bibliog- 
rapher, was  bom  Not.  19, 1808,  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  of 
Jewish  parents.  HaTing  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  natiTe  |dace,  be  went  to  Vienna,  and  joined  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  Alter  1829  he  edited  different 
periodicals  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Manheim,  and  Leipsic, 
and  wrote  seTeral  dramas,  novels,  and  romances.  His 
poems,  which  he  published  under  the  title  Buck  der  LiAty 
were  poblished  at  Leipsic  in  a  fifth  edition  in  1850. 
Besides  a  historical  work  —  GeachichU  des  danigchen 
ffojet  wm  ChriMtian  II,  bu  Friedrich  VII  (Hamburg, 
1859, 8  Tols.)— he  published  his  fiunoos  bibliographical 
work,  BibUoffnqtkie  hiographique,  on  dietiormaire  de 
26,000  ottvragest  relatifs  h  Vhistoire  delavie  publique  et 
pririe  det  hommes  cH^)re»de  Urns  hi  tenq>s  etdetotttet  let 
matumg  (Leipa.  1850 ;  the  same  in  2  vols.  Paris,  1866)  :— 
Hirtorischa  Ardwo,  enthcUtend  em  systenuUisch't^ro- 
nohffisdk  gearAKtet  FerzetcAmw  von  17,000  der  brquch" 
banten  QueUen  zum  Stadium  der  Geechichie  (Carlsruhe, 
1841) : — MottUeur  dea  daiet,  contenant  tm  million  de  reuf 
9eigkemeBt»  biogrctpkiques,  ginial.  el  historiques  (Dresden, 
1866-1868;,  6  Tols.4to) — a  work  which,  as  a  biographico- 
genealogico-historicid  lexicon,  is  not  only  indispensable 
to  libfarians,  historians,  and  bibliographers,  but  which 
at  its  first  appearance  was  unanimously  praised  as  a  gi- 
gantic work  of  German  industry  and  scholarship.  Oet- 
tinger  died  Jane  26, 1872.  A  supplement  to  his  Monv- 
tear  des  dales  is  now  published  by  Dr.  H.  Schramm,  the 
biographer  of  Oettinger.  See  Literaritcher  Handweiser 
(1872),  pl  368;  Kurz,  LUeratttrgeschichte,  voL  iv  (see 
Index);  Dr.  K.  SchttUe,  Deutschhwfs  Dickter  und 
DiditermMn,  &  v.     (B.  P.) 

Ofarri,  an  indulgence -box,  a  sort  of  charm  pur- 
chased from  the  Japanese  priests  by  the  pilgrims  who 
goto/{^ 

OffEi  OF  EaSKX,  a  pious  and  valiant  Saxon  prince, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  great  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  fionrished  near  the  opening  of  the  8th  cen- 
tory.  He  was  a  youth  of  great  personal  beauty,  says 
Bede,  and  his  {^easing  manners  made  him  most  accep- 
table to  the  people,  who  looked  forward  with  hopes  to 
the  time  when  he  should  be  called  to  govern  them. 
He  was  also  honorably  affianced  to  a  princess  of  Mercia ; 
but  he  left  all  the  wealth  and  power  and  pleasure  that 
eouted  him  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's : 

**He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  Detter  part  to  heaven.  ** 

We  most  confess,  though  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  jruled 
his  choice,  that  it  was  no  common  power  of  religion 
which  could  take  him  at  such  an  early  age  from  all  the 
advantages  of  Inrth  and  state,  to  live  in  a  foreign  land, 
in  unknown  society  and  an  obscure  position,  and  to 
^ve  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  fasting  and  alms- 
giving. 

Offii,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  who  flourished  as  king 
or  MutcoA  for  about  forty  years,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  dtb  oentmry,  is  noted  in  eodesiastical  history  for  the 
dependent  relation  in  which  he  placed  his  part  of  Brit- 
ain to  the  papal  see.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier  and  am- 
b«tio«u  ruler;  and  as  he  extended  his  possessions  large- 
ly, his  negotiations  with  Rome  become  of  importance 
to  every  student  of  English  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
eompelled  the  king  of  Kent  to  acknowledge  his  author- 
ity, and  at  the  instigation  of  Cynedrida,  his  wife,  he 
pot  to  death  Ethelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  seized 
his  atateiL  Cbariemagne  called  him  the  most  powerful 
of  tte  Christian  kings  of  the  West,  and  maintained 
frioMOy  relatioos  with  him,  except  daring  a  short  pe- 
riod when  traden  in  Ofla's  dominkMis  committed  depre- 
daitioai  opon  Prankish  merchants.  But  though  Ofia 
was  mnvarfal  in  bb  aoqnisition  of  temporal  power,  he 
kat  modi  by  eodesiaaticil  relations  with  Borne,  upon 


the  good-will  of  which  he  finally  came  to  be  very  de- 
pendent. Anxious  to  establiBh  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  hb  kingdom  from  other  British  territory, 
he  appealed  to  pope  Adrian — the  same  pontiff  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  image-worship— to  send  an  archbishop's 
pall  to  Higbert,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  making  the  six 
other  bishoprics  between  the  Thames  and  Humber  sub- 
ject to  him  instead  of  aichbishop  Eanbert  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  no  great  credit  to  pope  Adrian  that  he  con- 
sented so  easily  to  this  project,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason  but  the  worldly  ambition  of  Offa;  and  his  hon- 
esty is  somewhat  impeached  by  it,  inasmuch  as  Ofik 
began  a  practice,  which  was  long  afterwards  continued, 
of  sending  a  yeariy  present  in  money,  called  **  Peter- 
penoe,"  to  Rome.  The  Saxon  law  speaks  of  this  pres- 
ent as  "  the  king's  alms."  It  was  not  a  tax  paid  to  the 
pope,  bnt  to  the  king's  oifioers;  it  led,  however,  after- 
words to  further  encroachments  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
A  council  of  the  English  Church,  held  at  Cliff's -hoe, 
A.D.  808,  censured  this  royal  act  as  surreptitious  and 
deoeitfuL  King  Offa  was  also  the  first  prince  since  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  to  receive  a  papal  legate  for  the 
ordering  of  Brituh  ecclesiastical  afEurs.  The  legates 
came  ostensibly  to  renew  the/aith  and  peace  that  had 
connected  England  with  Rome  ever  since  Aug^ustine's 
mission.  Their  object  was,  however,  to  give  public 
papal  countenance  to  Offa's  ecclesiastical  departures. 
Oflk  died  soon  after  his  cruel  slaughter  of  king  Ethel- 
bert, overcome  with  remorse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Egferth,  who  reigned  only  a  few  months.  Offa  is 
commended  by  the  learned  Alcuin  as  a  prince  of  en- 
gaging manners,  and  studious  to  promote  good  Chris- 
tian morals  among  bis  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
prelate  does  not  disguise  that  these  better  qualities 
were  tarnished  by  deeds  of  avarice  and  cruelty ;  and 
he  mentions  it  as  a  probable  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance that  his  only  son  Egferth,  whom  he  had  made 
the  sharer  of  his  throne,  died  a  few  days  after  his  Ei- 
ther, in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Among  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  Offa  towards  the  Church,  he  seems  to 
have  usurped  the  property  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  the 
monasteries;  not  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  but 
giving  them  as  preferments  to  his  friends,  particularly 
one  at  March,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  abbey  at 
Bath,  which  he  made  bishop  Heathored  of  Worcester 
surrender  to  him.  To  establish  his  power  the  more,  he 
enriched  the  abbeys  of  Bredon  and  Evesham,  founded 
by  his  grandfather,  with  lands  taken  fh>m  the  same 
bishopric  or  its  dependent  monasteries.  But  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  led,  by  remorse  of  conscience, 
to  found  the  famous  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  large  estates  in  Hertfordshire,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  old  Benedictine 
houses  in  early  Norman  times.  Offa  compiled  laws 
which  are  mostly  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  code  of 
Alfred  the  Great  See  Churton,  Eaiiy  EngL  Ck.  ch.  x; 
Soames,  An^- Saxon  Ch,  (Lond.  1856, 12mo),  p.  101- 
104;  ejusd.  Latin  Ch,  during  Anglo-Saxon  Timet  (ibid. 
1848, 8 vo),  p.  146  sq. ;  Inett,  Origines  Anglicana  (see  In- 
dex in  pt  ii  of  vol  ii).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Offence  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  We  may 
give  offence  by  our  conduct,  or  we  may  receive  offence 
from  the  conduct  of  others.  The  original  word  (encav- 
SaXi^di),  in  our  version  usually  rendered  **  offend,"  liter- 
ally signifies  to  cause  to  stumble,  and  by  an  easy  meta- 
phor, to  occasion  a  fall  into  sin  (M|itt  v,  29).  It  may, 
therefore,  apply  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others  (Matt 
xviii,  6-14).  Hence  the  noun  oiedvicikov  signifies  not 
only  ^*  an  offence,"  in  our  coinmon  use  of  that  word,  but 
also  a  stunMing-^Ume,  a  trap,  a  snare,  or  whatever  im- 
pedes our  path  to  heaven  (Matt  xviii,  17 ;  Rom.  xiv, 
13;  1  Cor.  x,  82).  Sometimes  offence  is  taken  un- 
reasonably; men,  as  Peter  says,  *' stumble  at  the  word, 
being  disobedient"  Hence  we  read  of  ^  the  offence  of 
the  cross"  (GaL  v,  11 ;  vi,  12).  To  positive  truth  or 
duty  we  must  adhere,  even  at  the  hazard  of  giving 
oflknce;  but  a  woe  is  on  as  if  we  give  it  nnnecoosarily 
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(Bom.  xiv,  ia-21;  1  Cor.  Tiii,  9-.18).  We  fthoald  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  offence,  lest 
we  prove  impedimentB  to  others  in  their  reception  of 
the  truth,  in  their  progress  in  sanctification,  in  their 
peace  of  mind,  or  in  their  general  course  towards  heaven. 
We  should  abridge  or  deny  ourselves  in  some  things, 
rather  than,  by  exercising  our  liberty  to  the  utmost, 
give  uneasiness  to  Christians  weaker  in  mind  or  weaker 
in  the  faith  than  ourselves  (1  Cor.  x,  88).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  take  offence  without  ample  cause, 
but  endeavor  by  our  exercise  of  charity,  and  perhaps  by 
our  increase  of  knowledge,  to  think  favorably  of  what  is 
dubious,  as  well  as  honorably  of  what  is  laudable. 

It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah  that  he  should  be  "  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence"  (Isa.  vlii,  14; 
Rom.  ix,  82, 83 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  8).  Perhaps  predictions  of 
this  kind  are  among  the  most  valuaUe  which  Providence 
has  preserved  to  us,  as  we  see  by  them  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged  because  the  Jews,  the  natural 
people  of  the  Messiah,  rejected  him,  and  still  reject  him ; 
since  the  very  offence  they  take  at  his  humiliation, 
death,  et^  is  in  perfect  conformity  to  and  fulfilment  of 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  that,  however  they 
might  profess  to  wish  for  the  great  Deliverer,  yet  when 
he  came  they  would  overlook  him,  and  stumble  at  hinL 

OFFENCE,  EccLEsiASTiCAu  See  Pemakck;  Poi^ 
ITY;  RiccoNCiLiATiOM;  Triau 

Offenhansen,  Salomon  Zkbi,  a  polemic  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16ch  century.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  wrote  an  apolo- 
getical  work  against  the  Jewish  convert  S.  Fr.  Brenz, 
and  his  work,  Judischer  abffestrei/ier  SchUxngenbalg 
(Nuremberg,  1614),  entitled  D'^'inn^n  •'nx  (Hanover, 

1615),  vnritten  in  Judaw- German  and  in  rabbinical 
letters,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jo.  Wulfer, 
under  the  title  TkeriauM  ad  examen  revocata  (Nurem- 
berg, 1681),  of  which  some  excerpts  are  found  in  Eisen- 
menger's  Neuentdecktes  Judentkum^  i,  184  sq.  See 
FUrat,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  46 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  i,  868 ;  iii, 
245 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Liieratvrtf  p.  218 ;  Jocher, 
AUffemeinet  Geiduien-Lexikotif  iv,  2194  sq.;  De  Rossi, 
Vizionario  storico  degU  autori  Ebrei,  p.  250  sq.  (Germ. 
transL  by  Hamberger) ;  by  the  same  author,  Bibliotheca 
Judaica  Anlichristiana,  p.  126  (Parma,  1800);  Eisen- 
menger,  Neumtdecktes  Judenihum,  vol.  i  (index  of  the 
Germano-Hebrew  books  referred  to  in  his  work) ;  Fabri- 
cius,  Delectus  arffumentorum  et  syUabus  8criptorum^  etc. 
(Hamburg,  1725,  p.  688  sq.).     (B.  P.) 

Offering  (the  general  name  for  which  in  Hebrew  'is 
')3*1p,  horban'f  although  several  other  words  are  so  ren- 
dered) is  anything  presented  to  God  as  a  means  of  con- 
ciliating his  favor;  which  being  in  the  Jewish,  as  well 
as  in  aU  other  religions,  considered  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  always  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship  and  private  piety.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  topic  we  adopt  the  article  in  Kitto*s  Cydopcedia, 
which  is  substantially  an  abridgment  of  Winer*B  *'Op- 
fer"  in  his  Realwdrterbuckf  ii,  176  sq. 

Offerings  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds:  1. 
fmpetratoria,  denoting  those  which  are  designed  to 
procure  some  favor  or  benefit;  2.  Eucharittica,  those 
which  are  expressive  of  gratitude  for  bounties  or  mer- 
cies received ;  8.  Piacularia,  those  which  are  meant  to 
atone  for  sins  and  propitiate  the  Deity.  Porphyry  also 
gives  three  reasons  for  making  offerings,  to  the  gods 
{AbatinaUia^  ii,  24)— in  order  to  do  them  honor,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  favor,  or  to  procure  a  supply  for  human 
needs.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a  complex  and 
multiform  system  of  offerings  extending  through  the  en- 
tire ciide  of  divine  worship,  and  prescribing  the  minut- 
est details.  A  leading  distinction  separates  their  offer- 
ings into  unUoody  (nnpQ,  minchdhf  irpoc^opdt  i&pov) 
and  bloody  (HSt,  tihach,  ^vma).  Used  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  term  offering,  or  oblation,  indicates  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual  a  very  great  number  of  things— aa  the 


flrsUings  of  the  flock,  first-fhnta,  tithes,  ineenae,  the 
shewbread,  the  wood  for  burning  in  the  Temple  (Neh. 
X,  84).    The  objects  offered  were  salt,  meal,  baked  and 
roasted  grain,  olive-oil,  clean  animals,  such  as  oxen, 
goats,  doves,  but  not  fish.    The  animals  were  required 
to  be  spotless  (Lev.  xxii,  20;  MaL  i,  8),  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doves,  not  under  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xxii,  27),  younger  animals  being  tasteless  and  inoutri- 
tious.     The  snudler  beasts,  such  as  sheep^  goats,  and 
calves,  were  commonly  one  year  old  (Exod.  xxix,  88 ; 
Lev.  ix,  8 ;  xii,  6 ;  xiv,  10 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  9  aq.). 
Oxen  were  offered  at  three  years  of  age;  in  Judges  (vi, 
25)  one  is  offered  which  is  seven  years  old.    Aa  to  sex, 
an  option  was  sometimes  left  to  the  offerer,  eqieciaUy 
in  peace  and  sin  offerings  (Lev.  iii,  1,  6 ;  xii,  5,  6)  ;  at 
other  times  males  were  required,  as  in  burnt  sacrifices, 
for,  contrary  to  classical  usage,  the  male  was  considered 
the  more  perfect.     In  burnt-offerings  and  in  thank- 
offerings  the  kind  of  animal  was  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  worshipper  (Lev.  i,  8),  but  in  trespass  and  sin  offei^ 
ings  it  was  regulated  by  law  (Lev.  iv,  6).    If  the  desire 
of  the  worshipper  was  to  express  his  gratitude,  he  offer- 
ed a  peace  or  thank  offering;  if  to  obtain  foigireoess, 
he  offered  a  trespass  or  sin  offering.    Burnt-offeiings 
were  of  a  general  kind  (Numb,  xv,  8 ;  Deut.  xii,  6 ;  Jer. 
xvii,  26).     Hecatombs  or  large  numbers  of  cattle  were 
sacrificed  on  special  occasions.     In  1  Kings  viii,  6,  68, 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  "  sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  that 
could  not  be  told  or  numbered  for  multitude,"  "two  and 
twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep"  (see  sIbo  2  Chron.  xxix,  82  sq. ;  xxx, 
24 ;  XXXV,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ^ni,  48 ;  Xenoph.  HeUen. 
vi,  4;  Sueton.  Calig,  14).     Offerings  were  also  either 
public  or  private,  prescribed  or  free-wiU.     Somedmea 
they  were  presented  by  an  individual,  sometimea  by  a 
family;  once,  or  at  regular  and  periodic  intervals  (1 
Sam.  i,  24;  Job  i,  6;  2  Mace  iii,  82).     Foreigners  were 
permitted  to  make  offerings  on  the  national  altar  (Nnmb. 
XV,  14;  2  Mace  iii,  85;  xiii,  28;  Philo,  Le^t  p.  1014; 
Joseph.  Apion,  ii,  5).    Offerings  were  made  by  Jews  for 
heathen  princes  (I  Mace,  vii,  88 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  2, 5). 
In  the  case  of  bloody-offerings,  the  possessor,  after  he 
had  sanctified  himself  (1  Sam.  xvi,  5),  brought  the  vic- 
tim, in  case  of  thank-offerings,  with  its  horna  gilded 
and  with  garlands,  etc  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  8,  2),  to  the 
altar  (Lev.  iii,  1 ;  xii,  4 ;  xiv,  17),  where,  laying  hia  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  animal  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4),  be 
thus,  in  a  dear  and  pointed  way,  devoted  it  to  God. 
Having  so  done,  he  proceeded  to  slay  the  victim  him- 
self (Lev.  iii,  2 ;  iv,  4) ;  which  act  might  be,  and  in  later 
tiroes  was,  done  by  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxix,  24),  and 
probably  by  the  Levites  (Hottinger,  De  FumctiomSbrnM 
Sacerdot.  circa  victimamj  Marb.  1706).    The  blood  waa 
taken,  and,  according  to  the  kind  of  offering,  sprinkled 
upon  the  altar,  or  brought  into  the  Temple  and  there 
shed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  smeared  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  then  the  remain- 
der poured  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-olTer- 
ings.    Having  slain  the  animal,  the  offerer  atnick  off 
its  head  (Lev.  i,  6),  which,  when  not  burned  (L«v.  iv, 
11),  belonged  either  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii,  8)  or  to  the 
offerer  (comp.  Mishna,  Zeback,  xii,  2).   The  victim  was 
then  cut  into  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6;  viii,  20),  which  were 
either  all,  or  only  the  best  and  most  tasty,  aet  on  fire 
on  the  altar  by  the  priests  or  the  offerer,  or  most  be 
burned  without  the  precincts  of  the  holy  city.      The 
treatment  of  doves  may  be  seen  in  Lev.  i,  14  sq. ;  v,  8 
(see  Hottinger,  De  Sacrifictit  A  rtum,  Marb.  1706).     In 
some  sacrifices  heaving  (nm*ir)  and  waving  (ri212r) 
were  usual  either  before  or  after  the  slaying. 

The  annual  expense  of  offerings  indndin^  ihoae 
made  by  individuals  as  well  n  the  nation,  mmt  have 
been  considerable.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
country  produced  on  all  aidea  in  great  abundance  naoat 
of  the  required  objecta,  and  that  there  were  numerous 
foresta  whence  wood  for  use  in  Hwrifloe  waa  pvocimd. 
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At  later  periods  of  the  nation  foreign  princes,  desiroos 
of  ooDciUating  the  good-will  of  the  Jews,  made  laige 
ooDtribations  both  of  nataial  objects  and  of  money  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship 
(Ezra  Yi,  9;  1  Haoc.  x,  89;  3  Maoc.  iii,  8;  ix,  16; 
Joseph.  AnL  xii,  8, 8).  The  place  where  offerings  were 
ezdoairely  to  be  presented  wss  the  oater  court  of  the 
national  sanctnaiy,  at  first  the  Tabemade,  afterwards 
the  Temple.  Every  offering  made  dsewhere  was  for- 
bidden mder  penalty  of  death  (Ler.  xtu,  4  sq.;  Deut 
xii,  5  sq.;  oomp.  1  Kings  xii,  27).  The  precise  spot  is 
Isid  down  in  Lev.  i,  8;  iii,  2,  **  At  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord."  According 
to  the  Mishna  (Zeback,  eh,  v),  offerings  were  to  be  sUin 
partly  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and,  if  they  were 
inconsiderable,  at  any  part  of  the  enter  oonrt  The  ob- 
ject o(  these  regulations  was  to  prevent  any  secret  idol- 
atrous rites  fiom  taking  place  under  the  mask  of  the 
national  ritual;  and  a  common  place  of  worship  most 
have  tended  considerably  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
people,  whose  constant  disagreements  required  precau- 
tions of  a  special  kind  (1  Kings  xii,  27).  The  oneness, 
however,  of  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  strictly  pre- 
served in  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  nor  indeed 
m  the  time  of  David  (1  Kings  iii,  2,  8).  Offerings 
were  made  in  other  places  besides  the  door  of  the 
Tsbemade  (1  Sam.  vii,  17 ;  Judg.  ii,  6).  High  places, 
which  had  long  been  used  by  the  Canaanites,  retained 
a  certain  sanctity,  and  were  honored  with  offerings 
(Judg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19).  Even  the  byal  Samuel  fol- 
lowed this  practice  (1  Sam.),  and  David  tolerated  it  (1 
Kings  iii,  2).  After  Solomon  these  offerings  on  high 
places  still  continued.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cut 
off  as  its  subjects  were  from  the  holy  dty,  the  national 
temple  was  n^lected. 

Offerings  being  regarded  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  piety,  and  required  as  a  neoessaiy  part  of  or- 
dinary private  life,  were  diligently  and  abundantly  pre- 
sented, failure  in  this  point  being  held  as  a  sign  of  irre- 
ligion  (PSa.  Ixvi,  15 ;  ex,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  1 1 ;  Matt  viii, 
4;  Acts  xxi,  26;  Isa.  xliii,  28).  Offerings  were  sworn 
by,  as  being  something  in  themselves  holy,  from  the 
purpose  to  which  they  were  consecrated  (Matt,  xxiii, 
18>  In  the  growing  pictures  of  religious  happiness  and 
natiooal  prosperity  which  the  poets  drew,  there  is  found 
an  ideal  perfection  of  this  essential  element  of  Israelitisb 
wofship  (Isa.  xix,  21 ;  Ivi,  7 ;  Ix,  7 ;  Zecb.  xiv,  21 ;  Jer. 
xvii,  26;  xxxiit,  18);  and  deprivation  of  this  privilege 
was  among  the  calamities  of  the  period  of  exile  (Hos. 
lu,  4). 

Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  outward 
oblations,  however,  the  Hebrews  forgot  the  substance, 
lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  the  thing  signified  in 
the  sign;  and,  fiuling  in  those  devotional  sentiments 
and  that  practical  oMience  which  offerings  were  in- 
tended to  prefigure  and  cultivate,  sank  into  the  practice 
of  men  dead  works.  Thereupon  the  prophets  began  to 
ntter  their  admonitory  lessons,  to  which  the  worid  is 
indebted  for  so  many  graphic  descriptions  of  the  real 
natare  of  religion  and  the  cmly  true  worship  of  Almighty 
God  (Isa.i,ll;  Jer.vi,20;  vii, 21  sq.;  Hos.vi,6;  Amos 
V,  2S ;  Mic  vi, 6  sq.;  oomp.  Flsa.  xl,  6;  li,  17  sq.;  Prov. 
xxi,  8).  Thus  the  fiiilures  of  one  Church  prepared  the 
way  for  the  higher  privileges  of  another,  and  the  Uw 
proved  a  schoohnaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ  (Matt,  v, 
23;  GaL  iii,  24).  Even  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
piotts  and  reflecting  men,  like  the  Essenes,  discovered 
the  lamentable  abuses  of  the  national  ritual,  and  were 
led  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  customary  forms  of 
a  mere  outward  worship  (Joseph.  A  tU.  xviii,  1, 5).  The 
SOOk  Flnlm  must  have  had  great  influence  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  for  a  pure  and  spiritual  form 
of  wroiship,  the  rather  because  some  of  its  principles 
Arike  st  the  very  root  of  all  offerings  of  a  mere  outward 
kind :  thus,  **!  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house, 
nor  he-goats  ont  of  thy  folds;  for  every  beast  of  the  for- 
est  is  Buac^  and  the  cattle  npoB  a  thoosaud  hilla.    If  I 


were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee;  for  the  world  ic 
mine,  and  the  fulness  thereot  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of 
bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving."  Indeed,  the  conception  and  composi- 
tion of  such  a  noble  piece  show  what  great  progress  the 
best-cultivated  minds  had  made  from  the  rudimental 
notions  of  primitive  times,  and  may  serve  of  themselves 
to  prove  that  with  all  the  abuses  which  had  ensued,  the 
Mosaic  ritual  and  institutions  were  admirebly  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Thus  was  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  through  them  the 
world,  led  on  so  as  to  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
receiving  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  all 
outward  offerings  are  done  away,  the  one  great  offering 
being  made,  and  all  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  are  required  to  offer  themselves,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord  (Hebw  x ;  Rom. 
xii).  ^By  him  therefore  let  us  ofier  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate  foiget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii,  15,  16;  Matt,  ix,  18;  xii,  7; 
Bom.  XV,  16 ;  PhiL  ii,  17 ;  2  Tim.  i  v,  6).  See  Mobaissi. 
Lightfoot's  work,  Ik  Mmuierio  T^mp/t,  is  especially  to 
be  recommended  on  this  subject.  See  also  Outram,  De 
Sacrtf. ;  Reland,  Ant.  Sacr.  iii,  1 ;  Bauer,  GoUetdienatL 
VerfoM,  i,  80  sq. ;  BosenmUUer,  Excurs,  I  ad  Lev,  The 
Jewish  doctrines  on  offerings  may  be  found  in  the  treat- 
ises Zebaekim^  Menackoth,  and  Temura,  a  selection  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Babbins,  is  given  in  that 
useful  little  work,  Othon.  Lex,  Talmud,  p.  621  sq. ;  see 
Ugplin.  TheiOttr,  torn.  xix.  For  a  genersl  view  of  the 
subject,  see  Sacbifice;  and  for  its  different  kinds,  see 

BUKMT-OPFBRINO ;  CoMSBCRATIOM-OFFERINO ;  DaILY- 

offkring;  Drimk-offbrimo;  Hbavb-offbrino;  Jbal- 
ousT-OFFBRiMo ;  Mbat-offerino  ;  Oblation  ;  Pro- 
pitiatory-offbrino;  Purificatiom-offkriko;  Sin- 
offbrino;  Wavb-offbrino. 

OFFEBING  denotes  whatever  is  sacrificed  or  con- 
sumed in  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  Christian  com- 
munity there  appears  to  have  existed,  tmm  the  earliest 
times,  a  practice  of  making  voluntary  offerings  for  pur- 
poses not  directly  connected  with  public  worship.  See 
Oblation;  Offertory. 

Olferlng-days,  namely,  Clhristmas,  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  the  feast  for  the  dedication  of  the  Church, 
or,  88  Beleth  says,  All-saints',  when  the  alms  were  al- 
lotted for  the  priests'  stipend  and  the  purchase  of  the 
paschal.  By  Henry  YIIL's  injunction,  1588,  the  four 
general  offering-days  were  changed  to  (jhristmas,  East- 
er, Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Michaelmas,  when 
money-offerings  at  the  altar  were  given  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  last  century,  the  king,  attended 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  heralds  in  their  tab- 
ards, offered,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  All- 
saints',  a  bezant  in  his  private  chapel;  on  six  other 
days  gold;  and  on  Circumcision  and  Epiphany  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  in  three  purses. — See  Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rdwology  (London,  1668),  p.  408. 

Offertoriuin.    See  Offertory. 

Offertory  (Lat  ofirlorium,  from  offeroj  I  offer)  is 
the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Bomish  Liturgy 
with  which  the  eucharistic  service,  strictly  so  called, 
commences.  In  the  Boman  Lituigy  it  consists  of  one 
or  two  verses  from  some  book  of  Scripture,  generally 
(torn  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  from  the  Epis- 
tles. In  the  Ambrosisf  Liturgy  it  consbts  of  a  prayer, 
similar  in  form  to  the  collect  or  secret  of  the  mass ;  and 
in  both  this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparatory  offer- 
ing up  of  the  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer. 

This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  public  ser- 
vice became,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful ;  originally,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
bread  and  wine  designed  for  the  eucharistic  celebn- 
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tlon  Hid  for  tlie  commiimon  oT  the  piieat  and  the  ocm- 
gr^ttoD,  siHiKtiinea  eTen  indndiiig  [he  tbMnC  mtm- 
ben,  Hid  ilio  for  Che  agapt,  or  connnoD  Mend  feut, 
which  «ciioiiipinied  it.  That  ponion  of  the  offering! 
which  reauuned  in  ezceas  of  vb«c  w«s  reqniiite  for 
these  pmpciea  nn  applied  to  the  lelief  of  the  poor 
uid  to  the  Rippiirt  of  the  clergy.  Then  offeriDgn 
were  ontinarily  nude  by  Che  futhful  in  penon.  and 
wen  Uid  upon  the  alui ;  and  the  Ambrosian  ric«  Mill 
pnservea  lhi«  usage  in  a  coremoQial  which  may  be  wit- 
nesKd  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  ^  degreo,  other 
gifta  were  superadded  to  those  of  tmad  and  wine — as 
of  corn,  oil,  wax,  honey,  egga,  hotter,  fraita,  lambs,  fowl, 
and  other  animal*',  and  eventually  of  eqiuvaleots  in 
money  ot  other  objects  of  value.  The  last-named  dan 
of  offerings,  however,  was  not  so  oommonl;  made  upon 
the  alUu  and  during  the  public  liturgy  as  in  the  form 
of  free  gifts  preaeoted  on  the  occasion  of  other  mioia- 
terial  servioee,  aa  of  baptism,  mairiages,  funeials,  etc ; 
and  from  this  has  arisen  the  practice  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  Chureh  of  the  massoflering,  oi  koaoraiiam, 
which  ii  given  to  a  priest  with. the  understanding  that 
he  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  intention  (whence  the 
honorarium  itself  is  often  called  ao  "  lotenrion'^  of  the 
offerenU  In  some  places,  however,  and  amung  them  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  offerings  ^*  in  kind"  are  still  in 
UM,  not  indeed  in  Che  form  of  the  andent  offer 
but  in  the  shape  of  contributions  of  com,  bajr,  et 
stated  seasons,  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
weddings  also,  and  in  some  places  at  funerals,  offering! 
in  money  aio  made  by  the  relations  and  friends  b' 
newly  married  or  of  the  deceased  (Chambers). 

The  oSbrtory  in  the  mass  (1)  commences  with  the 
DamtiuM  Bobiicum,  aAet  the  Creed,  ending  with  thi 
Preface.      It  contains  the  oblation  of  the  bread  ant 
wine  by  the  celebrant,  the  oenong  of  the  oblation 
altar,  u>d  attendanta,  the  washing  of  Che  fingera,  thi 
anbaequent  prayers,  Che  invitation  tn  pray,  and  thi 
•ei7«t  prayer.     Originally  it  was  usual  for  Che  faithful 
to  bring  to  church  the  proviaions  which  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  Che  clergy,  and  the  necessari 
Tor  the  holy  communion  and  church  use.     The  offc 
ing  was  made  at  this  time.    The  deacon  selected  what 
was  required  for  the  allai,  and  the  reeidue  was  taken 
the  bishop's  house  for  distribution  to  the  clergy  at  I: 
discretion.     The  candles  given  at  ordinations  and  tl 
bread  and  wine  at  the  consecration  of  a  toahop  s 
remnants  of  tbe  ancient  practice.     Wslifrid  Strabo 
says  that  it  was  lawful  to  offer  new  wheat-esrs,  grapes, 
oil  for  lamps,  and  incense  at  the  time  of  celebration. 
The  name  is  also  given  (2)  to  the  anthem  sung  alter 
the  Gospel  or  Creed,  during  which  tbe  people  formerly 
offered  their  alms  and  oblations.     Such  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Africa  (c  400)  in  St.  Augustine's  time.     Hugo 
de  &L  Victor  and  Honuriua  of  Autin  attribute  the  in. 


BepresenUtlon  of  the  "  Ogarioy,"  with  a  picture  at 


ddoD  and  amngement  of  the  ofltstMia  Us  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  but  it  has  also  beeo  referred  to 
EnCychius,  c.  ISO ;  Celestine  I,  &  4S0 ;  ot  Adrian  1. 
Singing  is  used  in  aUnaioti  to  Ecek*.  i,  13-18.  Pope 
Gregory  eauaed  oblationB  to  be  made  as  God  had  directed 
by  Hoses  (Exod.  xxiii.  Id).  In  tbe  first  fonr  centsriea 
the  offering  waa  made  in  silence.  When  a  tnabop  ed- 
ebcates  he  goes  to  the  altar  *SUs  the  offertory,  and. 
taking  off  his  gioves,  makee  the  abluliaii  of  his  fingers. 
It  is,  bendes,  cuatomary  to  give  the  name  offertory  to 
(3)  a  silk  lu^ikin  in  which  the  dcaccHt  wrap*  Che 
chalice  when  offered  to  him  by  Che  priest  The  aub- 
deocon  now  has  a  large  scarf  placed  upon  bis  sbonldera, 
and  takes  tbe  chalice,  over  which  an  aCUndaut  spreads 
the  end  of  the  acarf.  He  then  carries  the  ofleringa  to 
the  deacon,  presents  the  water-cruet,  and  TCceires  the 
paten  from  the  celebrant,  which  he  holds  enveloped  in 
hia  scarf,  standing  behind  bim  since  the  cpstom  of  con- 
secrating upon  Che  corporal  was  introduced. 

The  word  "  offertorimn"  is  sometime*  used  (aa  in  tbe 
Sanun  Miseal)  for  the  antbema  sung  during  the  callect- 


ofthe 


properly,  for  the  offerings  Chemselvea.  Thus  F 
{Prwcipiet  of  Divina  Srrvict,  ii,  B*i,  not«  g) 
"  The  offertory,  it  need  hardly  be  said — whet 
mean  thereby  the  words  used  or  tbe  contributloik 
people— is  but  a  department  of  the  oblation." 
on  tbe  other  hand  {Serum  Liturg.  II,  yiii,  8),  ahows 
from  Amalarius  and  othen  that  tbe  offertory  was  the 
whole  portion  of  tbe  service,  from  the  end  of  Cbe  creed 
to  tbe  end  of  tbe  OraCio  Secreta,  thus  making  it  inclode 
tbe  ohlation.     But  the  extent  of  the  offertory  in  one 

tion  is  perhaps  given  by  Tertullian's  words, "  Nonne  et 
laici  BBoerdotee  somas?"  (i>e  rxhorU  Caitil.  p.  668). 

In  Che  Engluh  liturgy  the  word  "  (dilations"  is  re- 
served (or  the  offering  of  that  which  ia  dengued  for  tbe 
eucharialic  service,  and  the  more  general  term  "  nflcr- 
ings"  includes  both  the  alma  and  oblalioos,  as  in  the 
definition  given  above.  Tbe  practice  of  a  weekly  of- 
fertory-collection is  now  revived  in  some  chnrcbea  in 
England  (for  in  Ireland  it  has  always  been  so),  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  mapy  that  it  is  highly  desirable  it 
should  became  universal.  Others  who  are  not  inaemi- 
ble  to  some  of  the  advanlagta  wbich  would  attend  SDcb 
a  practice,  yeC  deem  it  wrong  to  make  coUectioiui  for  all 
charitable  objects  indiscriminately  through  the  medinm 
of  tlie  offertory,  which  (they  consider)  was  onginally 
dcugned  for  parpoaes  immediately  connected  with  this 
parish  or  congregation  from  which  the  alma  are  col- 
lected. They  think  also  that  this,  with  all  other  prac- 
tices Chat  have  fidlen  into  general  disuse,  howerer  ap- 
parently expedient  the  readoption  of  them  may  aeem, 
should  not  be  revived  wicbout  a  reoommendadoa  to 
that  effect  from  the  diocesan;  certainly  iKit  withoat  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  local  effect  which  ia  likdy 
to  be  produced  by  a  return  to  such  practice. 

The  cnatom  of  making  oblations  at  Che  communicn 
is  oerCainly  apoatnlical,  aa  appear*  from  1  Cor.  zvi,  i : 
•>  On  Che  QtbC  day  of  tbe  week  let  every  one  lay  by  bim 
in  store  as  Ood  hath  prospered  him."  TUb  eiiattisn 
continued  down  to  the  following  ages,  as  appears  flncn 
different  panagei  in  Justin  Uartyr,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyp- 
rian, St.  Ambme,  and  other  ancieoC  writera.  See  Cole- 
man, Andeat  CMrurionty,  p.  98,  244;  Waleott,  Saertd 
A  rckaoL  B.  V. ;  Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Si^ol,  CkritL 
AUertkimr,  s.  v.  OffertorimD;  Bamnm,  Botwmitm,  p. 
438;  Palmer,  Orig.  Lit.  ii,  78  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Office  is  a  term  for  an  administratian  witboat  ps*- 
cedence  in  choir  or  chapter.  The  financial  ptoroat  and 
procorator;  the  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treaasmj  of 
Beverly;  monks  elected  by  the  prior  and  aenioaa^  and 
confirmed  in  authority  by  Cbe  biahop  in  a  fins  will  iial 
cathedral,  were  called  agiirrt,  the  term  deaignatiiig  now 
Che  vice-dean,  treasurer,  and  itcelTer-general  of  the 
new  founilationa.     See  Walcolt,  Sac  Ardtmol,  p.  4M, 
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peBMMU  that  God  dengned  his  Church  to  be  tn  caUhori-  \ 
talHwes^poiiCoroftheseDfleof  SeriptixK;  thatwhUethe 
precedenoe,  indeed,  is  to  be  given  to  Scripture,  in  point 
of  dignity,  as  the  foundation  on  which  human  interpre- 
tations are  to  be  built,  the  superstructure  reared  by  the 
Church  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  leas  firm  than  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  is  fairly  built;  that  supposing  any 
of  us  fully  to  belieTe  the  truth  of  a  given  exposition,  it 
answers  to  us  the  purpose  of  Scripture,  since  we  must 
fully  believe  that.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  conceive 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  human  statement 
of  doctrines  should  be  employed  tA  the  standard  to  be 
habitnally  appealed  to;  for  if  it  had  been  his  design 
that  there  should  be  any  such  regular  system  of  doc- 
trine for  habitual  reference,  from  which  there  should 
be  in  ordinary  practice  no  appeal,  they  consider  that 
he  would  surely  have  enjoined,  or  at  least  permitted, 
the  framing  of  some  such  confession  of  faith  or  cate- 
chism by  his  inspired  servants  themselves,  since  such 
a  system  would  fully  have  answered  the  purpose  in 
question,  with  the  great  additional  advantage  that  it 
must  have  commanded  the  assent  of  all  who  acknowl- 
edge the  Christian  Scriptures.  No  Church,  therefore 
(they  consider),  is  empowered  to  do  that  which  God, 
for  wise  reasons,  evidently  designed  should  not  be  done. 
They  maintain  that  a  Church  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
terma  of  communion  to  its  own  members,  but  not  terms 
of  sahatum.  They  assert  that  God  has  left  to  the 
Chnich  the  office  of  praerving  the  Scriptures  and  intro- 
doeing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  her  members  as  the 
sole  standard  of  faith,  as  not  merely  the  first  step  and 
foundation  of  proof,  like  the  elementary  propositions  of 
mathematics,  but  as  the  onfy  source  of  proof;  and  that 
he  has  left  her  also  the  office  of  tecuAing  the  Christian 
doctrinesyrost  the  Scriptures :  that  a  Church  is  author- 
ised (1)  to  set  forth  for  this  purpose  catechisms,  homi- 
lies—in short,  whatever  may  be  needful  for  systematic 
elementary  teaching;  that  it  is  authorized,  again  (2), 
todraw  up  creeds  tA  i(  test  or  «ym6o/ to  preserve  uniform- 
ity of  faith  in  her  members;  and  that  it  is  also  au- 
thorized (8)  to  firame  offices  for  public  worship  and  ad- 
ministfation  of  the  sacraments.  But  all  these  human 
oomporitions  (they  maintain)  must  be  kept  to  their 
own  proper  uses;  and  that,  however  wisely  framed  they 
may  be--however  confident,  and  justly  confident,  we 
may  feel  of  their  truth  and  scriptural  character— we 
must  never  put  them  in  the  place  of  Scripture,  by  mak- 
ing them  thie  standard  of  habitiud  appeal ;  that  works 
of  Christian  instruction  should  be  employed  for  instruc- 
<MM  ;  works  of  devotion  for  devotion;  symbolical  works, 
such  as  creeds  and  articles,  for  their  proper  purpose  of 
famishing  a  test  for  any  person's  fitoess  to  be  acknowl- 
edged a  member  or  a  minister  of  our  Church,  but  that 
never,  if  we  would  in  deed  and  in  spirit  avoid  the  errors 
of  Bomanism,  never  should  we  appeal  to  creeds,  liturgy, 
or  catechisms  for  the  proof  oi  any  doctrine  or  the  refu- 
tation of  any  error;  never  must  we  admit  as  decisive 
such  a  syllogism  9A  this:  The  doctrines  of  our  Church 
are  seriptoial;  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church;  there- 
fore it  is  a  scriptural  doctrine :  this  must  never  be  ad- 
mitted without  immediately  proceeding  to  the  proof  of 
the  first  premis&r— Eden,  CK  Diet,    See  Church. 

OIBoe,  (The)  Divine  (Lat.  effidum  cUvimim),  is 
the  name  popnlariy  given  since  the  9th  century  to  the 
odleetion  of  servioes  enjoined  for  the  canonical  hours 
(q.  v.).  It  is  called  by  St.  Basil  and  the  Greek  Chureh 
tks  Camm;  by  SS.  Jerome  and  Benedict  Go^9  Work; 
the  Curwme  or  Covns  in  the  Roman  rites;  the  Cotteeta 
by  SL,  Paehomios;  Bpnaade  by  Cassian;  and  Miita,  in 
506,  by  the  Council  of  Agde.  These  services  are  pre- 
scribed to  be  read  each  day  by  bbhope,  priests,  dea- 
coiH^  and  suhdeacona  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
Under  the  head  Bbbviabt  may  be  found  a  general  de- 
seriptaoB  of  the  eontentt  and  the  arrangement  of  that 
gRBfc  aemee-book.  The  special  portions  assigned  fbr 
ae J  pertjadar  day  eonstitate  what  js  called  the  divine 
^fiee  lor  that  day;  and  eaeh  pcnon  who  is  bound  in 


virtaa  of  his  order  to  recite  the  Breviary  is  oUiged,  un- 
der pain  of  sin,  to  read,  not  merely  with  the  eye,  but 
with  distinct,  although  it  may  be  silent  articulation, 
each  and  all  these  portions.  The  adjustment  of  the 
portions  of  the  office  of  each  day,  the  combination  of 
the  "ordinary"  portions  which  are  read  every  day  in 
common  with  the  parts  "proper"  for  each  particular 
day,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  a  complicated  system  of  rubrics  (q.  v.).  Treat- 
ises De  Divittis  OfficOt  (on  divine  offices)  appeared  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  pens  of  some  tible  writers  of 
those  times,  particularly  Amalarius,  John  Scotus,  Wali- 
frid  Strabo,  and  others.  The  term  "  Divine  Office"  is  also 
applied  to  thelntroit  (q.  v.)  and  Vespers  (q.  v.).  (J.  H.W.) 

Office,  Holy,  Comorboatiom  of  thb.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Inquisition  (q.v.)  it  has  been  explained  that  that 
tribunal  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  Holy  Office, 
This  title,  however,  properly  belongs  to  the  *'  Congre- 
gation" at  Rome,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  subject.  This  Congrega- 
tion was  established  by  Paul  III  in  1542,  and  its  organ- 
ization was  completed  by  Sixtus  Y.  It  consists  of 
twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary,  a  number  of  *'  theolo- 
gians" and  canonists  who  are  styled  '*  consulters,"  and 
of  another  class  of  officials  styled  ''qualifiers,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  on  each  case  for  the  information  of 
the  cardinals.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of  the  Holy 
Office  the  pope  himself  presides  in  person.  The  action 
of  the  Holy  OflUce,  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  her- 
esy and  crimes  against  faith,  also  extends  to  ecclesias- 
tical offences,  especially  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments. — Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Office,  MinlBterial,  \.^ofthe  Christian  Minis' 
try.  The  ministers  whom  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
their  successors,  appointed,  are  completely  distinct  ttom 
priests,  such  as  those  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  pagans,  in 
office,  as  well  as  in  name.  Among  the  former  it  was 
not  so  much  the  family  of  Aaron  as  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  that  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  law;  and,  indeed,  even  persons  of  any 
tribe  might  teach  publicly  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  whereas  an  intrusion  into  the  priest's  of- 
fice would  have  been  vehemently  resented.  As  for  pa- 
gan priests,  their  business  was  rather  to  conceal  than 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  their  religion ;  to  keep  the 
people  in  darkness,  rather  than  to  enlighten  them.  Of 
the  office  of  Christian  ministers,  on  the  contrary',  one 
principal  part  is  that  it  belongs  to  them  (not  exclu- 
sively indeed,  but  principally  and  especially)  to  give 
religious  instruction  and  admonition;  while  another, 
and  that  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  office,  is  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  But 
this  administration  does  not  at  all  assimilate  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  to  the  pagan  or  Jewish;  the  former  of 
those  rites  being  an  admisuon  into  the  visible  Church, 
and  therefore  veiy  suitably  received  at  the  hands  of 
those  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  instruct  and  exam- 
ine candidates  for  baptism ;  while  the  latter  is  not,  as 
the  Romanists  pretend,  a  fresh  sacrifice,  but  manifestly 
in  celebration  of  the  one  already  made,  and  dependent 
for  its  efficacy  on  the  personal  holiness  of  the  communi- 
cant, not  of  the  minister;  he,  so  far  from  offering  any 
sacrifice  himself,  refers  them  to  the  sacrifice  already 
made  by  another,  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seeming 
plainly  to  have  been  ordained  for  the  express  purpose 
(among  others)  of  fixing  our  minds  on  the  great  and 
single  oblatbn  of  himself^  made  by  the  only  high-priest 
once  for  all — that  great  high-priest  who  has  no  earthly 
successor. — Eden,  Ch,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  Functionakies  ; 
Ministry;  Pbiesthood. 

Officer.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  so  rendered  in  the  A.y.  are  either  of  an  indefinite 
character,  or  are  qmonymous  terms  for  functionaries 
known  under  other  and  more  specific  names.  They  are 
the  fidlowing:  1.  D^*^0,  saris  (Gen.  xxxvii,  86; 
xxxix,  1 ;  xl,  2).    The  word  usually  designates  a  ev- 
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it  ougfat  ilntTB  to  b«  so  andcr- 
ibjeclion  lo  this  that  Potiphu  lud 
re  not  all  UnuigerB  to  the  •exual 
n  live  in  matrimotiy  (Eedui.  zz, 
t;  iluiiat,Jtbamol\,viu,i;  Juvenil,  iSaf.  i,  H;  Ter- 
toot,  Btn,  IT,  3,  SS ;  Chardin,  Voyaya,  iii,  897).  See 
Eunuch.  2.  ^Sflj,  lAor^,  part,  of  '^□ti,  M  mf,  to 
^art,  properly  a  tnriUr  (Sept.  ypaff^nuc},  uid,  IVom 
the  OM  of  writing  in  judiciil  silniinittrtitiDii,  >  magu- 

■et  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Eiod.  t,  B-19)  ;  of  the 
officen  who  were  qipointed  (long  with  the  elders  to 
■dmiiibler  the  pnblic  iSkini  of  the  lenelitea  (Numb. 
■  ■"    "    -  •  "  "        ■     ■"  -1;  Joah.  i. 


Laclent  EfQrptlaai  hi 


10;  iii,  2;  viii,  8B,  etc);  of  migietrata  in  Che 
and  towns  of  PdeiUne  (DeaC  xTi,  IS;  Sept.  jpa/i/ia- 
miivayvytXt ;  I  Chmn.  xiiii.  1;  uti-i,  29;  i  Chron. 
nil,  11;  ProT,  vi,  7  [A,V.  "oveiseer"],  etc);  Mid  ap 
parently  also  of  ■  milituy  chief  (2  Chron.  ixvi,  11  [A. 
T.  "ruler"]).  See  below.  8.  aijs,  niltuib,  part.  Niph. 
of  3X9,  to  Ml  or  placr,  ■  pn^eet  or  dirrdor  (1  Kings 
iv,6,7';v,80[A.V.l6]iix,28,etc)i«ud3''W,n«rf6(I 
Kingtlr,7,l»).     Se« 

GOVRRNOR.        4.     3^, 

rat  (EMb.  i,  8;  Dm. 
i, 3  [A.  V."  muter'])! 

Sept.  o/irD»iD/iof ,  See 
Bab.  b.1i'!>V,pakid, 
from  ipn,  lo  Rfit, 
Hiph.  to'Mtora-.oH 


(Gen.   xli,    S4,    Sepb 

roirapjiK;  Judg.  ix, 

28,  Sept.  jirivniirac; 

Eath.  ii,  S,  Sept.  cw-  . 

fifX'K'i    ^  Chron. 

xxiv,  11,  S^t.  irpo- 

oranit);  and  TiaM,  f%. 

pekttddSi,   properly 

i^ice,  but  liflcd  coilectiTely  for  a  Aor^r  ofoffioera  (Iw,  br, 

17.  Sept.  apxoyroii  *^  ^  Chron.  xiiv,  11  [A,  V.  "of- 

flce'-],  Sept.  irpoffraroc).     6.  nsitban   ^m,  "those 

wbo  did  the  busineas,"  marg.  A.V.,  Sept.  ypa/iiiariis 

<Enh.  ix,  3).    See  Monarceiy,  Hrbkew. 

In  the  N.T.  the  words  trmsliteil  "officer"  are  both 
employed  uf  legal  functionaries.  They  are :  1.  ijr^pe- 
mr,  a  word  of  general  ngnificance,  denoting  one  who 
renders  service  of  any  kind;  it  is  used,  with  Ibis  render- 
ing, of  a  functionary  whose  duty  it  wastu  apprehend  of- 
fenders, or  to  exact  l^al  penalties  from  those  who  had 
incarred  them  (Matt,  v,  25  [for  which  Luke  utea  rpdic- 
rwp.xii,58];  Jubnvii,32,4S;  icvi{t,S,t3;  AcUy,22); 
a  messenger  or  baiiitT,  like  the  Roman  viator  or  Itclur. 
Josephits  uses  the  word  ijnjpinK  of  an  officer  two  of 
whom,  being  Levites,  were  attached  lo  each  magistrate 
(_Anl.  iv,  8,  14);  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were 
rather  clerks  or  assesson  of  the  court  than  serranle  of 
the  claae  above  described.  The  Hishna  also  mentions 
the  crier  and  other  officials,  bat  whether  thette  answered 
to  the  offlcen  of  Jnaephus  and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Selden,  tram  Mairoonidca,  mentions  the  high 
estimation  in  whicb  aucb  officials  were  held  (_SatAtdr, 
iT,4i  vi,  l!Selden,Of  Sywrfr.  ii,  IB,  11).  iTheirpaV 
Tup  was  properly  the  ejiactar  of  the  penalty  assigned  '< 
by  the  Judge,  and  so  the  word  is  correctly  used  by  Luke 
(xii,  M).  There  were  at  Athens  c«cei»  bearing  this 
name,  wboae  business  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  Justice;  and  "deliver  to  tbe  offi- 
ce!^ means,  give  in  tbe  name  of  the  debtor  to  the  officer 
of  the  court  {Demosthenes  [or  Knarchus]  c.  Tkrocr, 
p.  1218,  Reisk*;  Smith,  Diet,  af  Antiq.  <■  Praclorea," 
" Hypereles;"  Jul.  PoU.  viii,  114;  Detnoeth.  c^  AritL  p. 
7T8;  jEsch.  c.  T^iinnrdL  p.  b\  Grolius,  on  Lake  xii,  £8). 
— Kitto ;  Smith.     S«  PuHUHlUKT. 


The  most  usual  and  ^>eciao  of  tl 

words  is  theierin'  (B^'lBttJ),  which  is  beat  ej., 

the  participle  of  an  old  verb,  Ai^ar'  C^nti),  that  atill 
appeals  in  the  Arabic,  meaning  to  HigTart,  U>  viark 
upon  anything;  hence  lo  write,  and  from  the  common 
use  of  Bcribes  in  the  East,  and  enpecially  in  Egypt  (see 
Wilkinson,  Anc  Egi/pt.  ii,  ITG  sq.,  Hsiper'a  cd.),  in  all 
matlen  of  agency,  superintendence,  and  pnblic  businen, 
the  word  naturally  paaies  into  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  agetit  or  offiar  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  Fattol.  X. 
449  sq,).  In  English,  and  other  Western  languagea, 
words  of  kindred  aigniflcalion  originally  have  acquired 
tbe  same  latitude  of  meaning.  Comp.CLEiu[;  WntT- 
ma.  These  scribe  or  officers  first  appear  in  Egypt 
as  Hebrews  appointed  to  supervise  the  task  of  their 
brethren,  and  made  responsible  for  its  full  completion 
(Exod.  v,  6, 14, 16, 19).  Thiwe  only  were  adapted  tu 
this  task  who,  by  their  skill  in  writing,  were  competent 
to  keeplists  and  tables  of  persons  andtheirwort.  Thrit 
duties  are  well  illustrated  by  many  groups  on  tbe  extant 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  the  scribe  is  seen  ivgis- 
tering  the  workmen  engaged  in  various  employments  . 
(see  Wilkinson,  ^ne.£^!^ii,SS2sq.).     The  ehlera  of 


'^AT^ 


nght  befbre  the  OIHcers  of  Ri 

the  people,  while  in  the  wildemeea,  were  appiriiiled  ofi- 
crri  (Numb.  li,  16;  DeuL  xxix,  10;  umi,  28^  and  at 
the  exode  each  tribe  had  its  own  "  oSeera"  (IWuL  i,  15; 
comp.  XX,  5),  who,  under  Joshua,  were  the  medinm  of 
communicBlioQ  between  the  commander-in-chief  and 
their  respective  tribes  (Josb.  i,  10 ;  iii,  2),  and  at  differ- 
ent times  several  clasaea  of  functicmariee  are  enutiwast«d, 
the  o^ceri  (QilU^)  being  genendly  the  Ust  mco- 
lioaed  (Joah.  viii,  88;  KXiii,!;  xxiv,  1).  The  law  in- 
deed bad  already  ordained  (DeuL  xvi,  18)  that  on  tile 
settlement  in  the  promised  land  "ngian  and  Judges" 
shonld  be  appointed  in  every  city ;  and  David  aeeiDg  to 
have  appointed  them  from  among  the  Levitea  (1  Cbron. 
xxiii,4;  xivi,2S;  comp.2CbnHi.xix,  II).  Other  "ch- 
eers" are  mentii»ed  mider  David  (1  Cbron.  xxvii,  1)  aa 
engaged  in  tbe  services  of  the  court,  perhaps  a  kind  of 
chsmberiains ;  butiaconnection with theanny(9Chran. 
xivi,  11)  not  only  scrfflu  {CnSO  [see  ScribbJX  but 
also  rvUn  or  a^otri  (D'^'IStli)  were  employed.  Nmr 
of  these,  however,  are  tnaolioned  in  the  hooks  of  Kings. 
It  is  clear  that  although  in  these  passages  (be  UebRw 
term  Aalsrait'  in  no  ease  rden  to  mere  subordinalea 
engaged  in  menial  dutiea,  a*  Hcton,  bea^it,  etc  (the 
view  of  Fuller,  JfwcJocr.iii,  IB;  Sdden,  i>s  ^nerir.  i, 
16),  yet  offlcera  of  variooa  kitida  are  denoted  t^  it,  es- 
pecially those  whose  duties  required  the  keeping  of  reg- 
islen  and  tables.  It  answers  well,  aooordlB^y,  to  tbe 
Greek  term  (or  a  *mtr,  ypa/jpan^i  and  to  tbe  Eng- 
iisb  word  derk  (oomp.  Wachamnth,  HtOm.  A  tterMwsut 
i,  829  sq.).  It  caiuMit,  however,  be  pcoved  tbattbeae  of- 
Acen  among  the  Hebrews  had  the  pecnliat  charge  of 
(he  genealogies  tablea  (aa  Hidtadis,  JfWb  R.  p.  Wl ; 
Jahn,  ArdtaoL  II,  i,  82;  BengMobarg^  ■<  tap.),  ■]. 
(bough  this  daty  accxirda  well  with  tba  prapv  Bwiuiiiig 
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of  the  tenn.  Scribes  moat,  of  oonne,  have  enrolled  the 
anny ;  bat  it  lemains  uncertain  whether  these  enlisting 
offieen  were  permanentlj  connected  with  the  army. — 
Winer,  ii,  419.    See  Census  ;  Sbcbktaby. 

OfSoexB  of  the  Chiiroh,  those  who  are  appointed 
as  iim'rfcrt  of  the  Church,  and  who  therefore  exist  ybr 
its  taht,  and  not  the  Church  for  theirs.  Some  persons 
are  aocnstomed  to  thiuic  and  speak  of  the  spiritual  com- 
munity as  if  it  consisted  only  of  its  officers.  Hence  the 
error  which  confounds  the  Church  with  the  miniitryj 
and  which  is  partly  kept  up,  perhaps,  by  men's  neg- 
lecting to  notice  one  peculiarity  belonging  to  Christ's 
kingdom  at  its  first  establishment ;  viz.  that  it  did  then 
consist  of  mimsters  only,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
designed  so  to  continue.  AU  the  disciples  who  consti- 
tuted the  infant  Church  were  those  destined  to  be  em- 
ployed in  various  offices  therein ;  so  that  an  inattentive 
reader  is  liable  to  confound  together  what  our  Lord  said 
to  them  as  mimsters^  and  what  as  members;  aa  rulers  of 
a  Chnrch,  and  as  the  Church  itself.  —  Eden,  Ch,  Diet, 
&v«    See  Bishop;  Church;  Dbaoon;  Elder. 

OflBoes,  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  Romish  and 
Episcopal  diurehes.  Before  the  Reformation  the  offices 
of  the  Church  consisted  in  missals,  breviaries,  psalter- 
ies, graduals,  and  pontificals.  See  under  the  respective 
titles^  and  abo  the  aitide  Opficb,  the  Divink. 

OfSoes  of  Christ.    See  Christ,  Offices  of. 

Official  is  the  title  given  to  an  episcopal  ecclesiastic 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  offences  in  a  diocese. 
The  offidal  originated  in  the  12th  century,  as  if  to  check 
the  power  of  the  archdeacon.  The  official  of  an  arch- 
deacon stands  to  him  aa  a  chancellor  to  a  bishop.  But 
there  was  a  practice  in  very  early  times  in  the  Church 
which  gave  rise  to  such  appointment.  The  bishops,  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  St  Gregory  and  St.  Basil,  employ- 
ed assistants ;  and  pope  Damasus  sent  the  priest  Simpii- 
cius  to  assist  St.  Ambrose.  The  Council  of  Lateran  con- 
tented itself  with  suggesting  the  employment  of  fitting 
men"*  to  assist  bishops;  and  it  appears  that  at  first  the 
tiiles  of  vicai^i^ecid  and  official  were  tenable  together, 
as -now  in  Italy,  for  the  administration  by  one  penon 
both  of  voluntary  and  contentions  jurisdiction.  A  bish- 
op, when  absent  from  his  diocese,  or  when  ill  or  incapa- 
ble, was  obliged  to  appoint  a  vicar.  He  was  sometimes 
called  a  "missus  domiiiicus."  The  principal  officials 
and  vicar-general  in  temporals  and  spirituals  hold  the 
consistory  court  as  the  bishop's  representetives  as  if  he 
sat  in  person.  The  official  has  a  territory  or  district, 
and  holds  his  office  by  commission,  for  bearing  causes 
in  a  whole  diocese,  but  without  the  power  of  inquiry, 
correction,  or  punishment  of  offiences ;  he  can  only  de- 
prive of  a  benefice,  or  give  admission  to  it  by  special 
oomooiasioa.  A  vicar -general  holds  all  these  powers 
except  collation  to  a  benefice.  A  commissary-general 
is  a  special  deputy.  An  official's  powers  terminate  with 
the  dieath  of  him  by  whose  appouitment  he  acts;  and 
he  may  also  be  recalled.  An  appeal  lies  from  his 
sentence,  not  to  the  bishop,  but  to  him  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal would  be  made  from  the  bishop  himself.  The 
official  principal  resides  in  the  chief  place,  and  is  an  or- 
dinary; others  are  deputies,  **offlciales  foranei"  (L  e. 
living  out  of  it),  and  from  them  appeal  lies  to  the  bishop. 
The  ofllcial  principal  is  the  assistant  of  the  bishop  in 
matters  of  a  civU  or  criminal  nature,  to  aid  him  in  points 
of  law  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church.  These 
ofiloeiB  were  not  at  first  deputed  and  assigned  to  any 
certain  place^  but  supplied  the  ofike  of  the  bishops  at 
large  in  hearing  ecclesiastical  causes  which  were  of  a 
contentious  jurisdiction.  They  were  called  '*  judices,** 
or  "oflidales  foranei,"  viz.  ^officiales  aatricti  cuidam 
fovo  dioeeeseos  tantum."  To  them  the  cognisance  of 
caosea  Is  generally  committed  by  such  as  have  ecdesi- 
astical  Jorisdietion  throoghont  all  the  diocese,  but  not 
the  power  of  inqnisitioD,  nor  the  dwiection  of  crimes, 
nor  can  they  remove  persons  fbom  the  benefices  or  col- 
late to  benefioea  without  a  special  commissioo.    The 


archdeacon's  official  exercises  Jurisdiction  in  certa&i 
parts  of  a  diocese  for  cognizance  and  hearing  of  causes 
transferred,  in  virtue  of  the  office  itself,  by  some  general 
commission  made  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  he  may 
visit  in  the  right  of  the  archdeacon  when  the  lattei 
himself  is  hindered. — Blunt,  Diet,  TheoL  s.  v. 

Offidiun  DiviniinL    See  Office,  the  Divinb. 

O'Fihely,  Maurice,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  pre!*' 
ate,  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  joined  the 
Franciscans.  He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  Padua,  where  he  graduated,  and  later  teught* 
In  14^  he  was  corrector  for  the  renowned  printers  Oc- 
tavian  Schott  and  Locatelle,  of  Venice,  a  position  which 
learned  men  at  that  time  did  not  look  upon  as  beneath 
their  dignity.  Julius  II  made  him  archbishop  of  Toam 
in  1506,  but  OTihely  preferred  to  remain  in  Venice, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  scholastic  philosophy  and 
to  literature.  In  1512  he  took  part  in  the  first  two  see* 
sions  of  the  Council  of  Lateran.  Finally,  in  1518,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Ireland,  but  died  on  landing 
at  Galway,  May  25.  He  wrote,  Expositio  in  quautumu 
diaUctieas  Joannis  Scoli  in  Isagogen  Porphyrii  (Fer- 
rara,  1499;  Venice,  1512,  foL): — Con<x)rdaniuB  et  casti- 
gaiiones  in  metapkysioalia  Doct,  SubtUis  (Venice,  1501, 
foL)  :  —  Compendittm  verit<Uum  iv  Ubr,  Sententiarum 
(ibid.  1505,  4to) : — De  rerum  continffentia  et  divinapr<»» 
destinatione  (ibid.  1505,  4to) :  —  Commentaria  Doctorit 
SubtiHs  J,  ScoH  in  xU  Kb,  Metaphysica  A  ristoteiis  (ibid. 
1507,  foL)  iSnchiridion  fidei  (ibid.  1509,  4to)  \—Epi^ 
themata  in/ormalitatum  opus  de  mente  Dodtoris  SvbtUit 
(ibid.  1514,  fol.) : — Dictionarium  Sacra  Seripturca  (ibid. 
1608,  fol.) ;  the  publication  stopped  at  the  word  ea»^ 
guere,  but  there  is  said  to  exist  a  complete  MS.  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxen, ;  Pos- 
sevin,  Apparatus  sacer ;  Jean  de  Saint-Antoine,  Btbli' 
oth.  Francisoaine,  vol.  ii. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.Biog,  GhUrcde, 
xxxviii,  548;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amor,  AU" 
<Aor#,s.v.    (J.N.  P.) 

Og  (Heb.  tdL  !li9,  probably  a  shortened  form  of  2192^, 
i  e.  p33^,  giasnii  lit  &mj^•rl«dbRl  [but  from  a  statement 
of  Manetho  that  Byk  (vk)  in  the  word  Hyksos  is  the 
Rephaite  name  for  King^  it  has  been  inferred  that  Og 

(39)  is  but  an  attempt  to  represent  the  same  in  Hebrew 
letters  (see  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p.  868) ;  some,  but 
without  any  probability,  would  connect  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Ogyges  (Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  806 ;  ii,  269)] ;  Sept 
'Oy ;  Joseph. 'Oyucr  AnLiVf  5, 8),  an  Amoritish  king  of 
Basban  (Numb,  xxi,  88 ;  xxxii,  88 ;  Deut  iv,  47 ;  xxxi, 
4),  reigning  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Ashtaroth  and  Edrei  (Josh,  xiii,  12),  in  the  time  of  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  BC  1618.  See  Amorite.  We 
find  from  Scripture  that  he  was,  with  his  children  and 
his  people,  defeated  and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites 
under  Moses  at  Edrei  (Numb,  xxi,  88 ;  Deut  i,  4;  iii,  8; 
xxix,  7 ;  Josh,  ii,  10),  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Sihon,  who  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  his  friend 
and  ally  (Joseph.  A  nt,  iv,  5, 8).  His  many  walled  cities 
were  taken  (I>eut  iii,  4-10),  and  his  kingdom  assigned, 
with  its  capital  Ashtaroth,  to  the  transjordanic  tribes, 
especially  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut  iii,  1-18 ; 
Josh,  ix,  10 ;  xiii,  12,  30).  See  Bashan.  ^  In  form 
he  was  a  giant,  so  that  his  bedstead  was  preserved  as 
a  memorial  of  his  huge  steture  (Dent  iii,  11 ;  Josh, 
xiii,  12.)  See  Giant.  How  it  got  in  <  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon'  we  are  not  told ;  perhaps  the  Am- 
monites had  taken  it  in  some  victory  over  Og.  The 
verse  itself  haa  the  air  of  a  later  edition  (DaUie),  al- 
though it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Hebrews  may 
have  heard  of  so  curious  a  relic  as  this  long  before  they 
conquered  the  city  where  it  was  treasured.  Rabbath 
was  first  subdued  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii,  26) ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  Deut  iii,  11  was 
not  written  till  that  time  (Hilvemick,  ad  loe,).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat  beds 
[see  Bid]  sometimes  used  on  the  housetops  of  Eastern 
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citieB,  bat  mide  of  iron  instead  of  palm-brancheB,  which 
'  would  not  have  supported  the  giant's  weight  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  (MichaeliSyVater,  and  others) 
that  the  words  btlS)  to*^9,  htB  baruL  mean  a  'ear- 
cophagus  of  black  basalt' — a  rendering  of  which  they, 
however,  hardly  admit.  The  Arabs  still  regard  black 
basalt  as  iron,  because  it  is  a  stone  ^ferrei  colons  atque 
duritis'  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  11),  and  'contains  a  large  pei^ 
centage  of  iron.'  See  Iron.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
the  Hauran ;  and  indeed  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part  of  Og's  king- 
dom. This  receptacle  was  9  cubits  long  and  4  cubits 
broad.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  Og  was  15^  feet 
high.  M aimonides  {Afore  Nebochim,  ii,  48)  sensibly  re- 
marks that  a  bed  (supposing  'a  bed'  to  be  intended)  is 
usually  one  third  longer  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed  the 
ancient  tendency  to  make  mummies  and  tombs  far  larger 
than  the  natural  size  of  men,  in  order  to  leave  an  im- 
pression of  wonder  "  (Smith).  The  giant  stature  of  Og, 
and  the  power  and  bravery  of  his  people,  excited  a  dread 
which  God  himself  alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to 
Moses  before  the  battle;  and  the  impression  of  this  vic- 
tory lingered  long  in  the  national  memory  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
11 ;  cxxxvi,  20).  He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  the  giant^race  of  Rephum.  According  to  Eastern 
traditions,  he  escaped  the  Deluge  by  wading  beside  the 
ark  (Sale,  Koran,  ch.  v,  p.  86).  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  a  descendant  of  Ad. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  no  less  than  8000  years,  and  to 
have  refused  the  warnings  of  Jethro  (Shoaib),  who  was 
sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  his  people  (D'Herbelot, 
s.  V.  Falasthin,  Anak).  Soiuthi  wrote  a  long  book 
about  him  and  his  race,  chiefly  taken  fh)m  Rabbinic  tra- 
ditions, and  called  Aug  fi  kkaber  Aug  (ib.  s.  v.  Aug). 
See,  too,  the  Journal  Anatique  for  1841,  and  Chromque 
de  Tabariy  trad,  du  Penan  par  Daheux,  i,  48,  f.  Other 
legends  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Ben-Uzziel  on  Numb. 
xxi,  88 ;  Midrash  JaUcut^  foL  18  (quoted  by  Ewald),  and 
in  Mohammedan  writers:  as  that  one  of  his  bones  long 
served  for  a  bridge  over  a  river;  that  he  roasted  at  the 
sun  a  fish  freshly  caught,  etc.  An  apocryphal  book  of 
king  Og,  which  probably  contained  these  and  other  tra- 
ditions, was  condemned  by  pope  Gelasius  (^Decret,  vi,  13 ; 
Sixt.  Senensis,  BibL  Sand,  p.  86).    See  Rbphaiii. 

Ogden,  Beajamin,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1764.  In  youth  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  had  great  influence  over  his  fellow-soldiers.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Kentucky,  then  a  hunting-ground 
fur  Indian  tribes,  to  engage  in  missionary  labors,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  he  penetrated  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  in  laborious  toil,  and  in  spite  of  many  hard- 
ships gave  the  Gospel-tidings  to  the  much-neglected 
Indians.  He  was  greatly  comforted  and  cheered  in  his 
work  by  the  kindly  assistance  rendered  him  by  Thomas 
Stevenson  and  his  wife,  those  saintly  pioneer  workers 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  field,  who  organized  the  first 
Methodist  Church  in  Kentucky.  In  1788  Ogden  located 
on  account  of  poor  health.  He  died  in  1884.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  vocation  as  a  primitive  Methodist  preacher.  See 
Stevens,  HiO,  of  ike  M,  E,  Church,  ii,  860;  Redford, 
Hist  of  Methodism  m  KaUudeg,  ii,  885;  McFerin,  Hist, 
^Methodism  in  Tennessee,  1,86,  40,  U,ib.    (J.H.W.) 

Ogden,  John  V7,,  a  Fiesbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Dec.  24, 1798.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  ander  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  his  lather.  During  the  war  of  1813  with  Great  Brit- 
ain he  was  in  the  army  under  General  Jackaooi  On 
leaving  the  army  he  was  licensed  to  pteach,  and  he  was 
ordained  in  1817  as  an  evangeKst.  In  1844  he  changed 
his  Church  relation  by  joining  the  Presbytery  of  Nash- 
ville, and  soon  after  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  mission- 
ary, under  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions.    He  oootinoed  to  labor  thus,  preaching  from 


place  to  place,  nntU  called  to  his  rest,  April  5, 1866.  Mr, 
Ogden  was  a  man  of  large  fitame  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion; as  a  minister,  he  ever  labored  faithfully  and 
zealously.    See  Wilson,  Presb,  HisL  A  Inumac^  I860,  p. 

77.    (J.  US.) 

Ogden,  Samnel,  D.D.,an  English  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at 
the  free  school  there.  In  1788  he  was  admitted  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  removed  to  St.  John's 
in  1786,  where  in  the  following  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.,  and  in  1789  was  elected  fellow.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Chester  in  1740.  In  1741  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1744  be 
was  elected  master  of  the  free  school  at  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1768  he  reugned  the  position,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Cambridge.  The  chancdlor  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  present  at 
the  exercise  Ogden  performed  for  the  degree  of  D.Dm 
was  so  much  satisfied  with  it  that  he  soon  after  pre- 
sented him  with  the  vicarage  of  Damesham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, which  was  tenable  with  his  fellowships  In  1764 
he  was  appointed  Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge 
Univenity,  and  in  June,  1766,  was  presented  also  with 
the  rectorship  of  Lawrford,  in  Essex,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  with  that  of  Stansfield.  During  the  Ut- 
ter part  of  his  life  Dr.  Ogden  labored  under  much  ill- 
health.  About  a  year  before  he  died  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  fit  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  coach, 
and  was  Judged  to  be  in  immediate  and  extreme  danger. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  sustained  this  shock, 
and  the  indifference  with  which  he  gave  the  neoeasary 
orders  in  the  event  of  his  dissolution,  that  seemed 
to  be  then  so  near,  was  such  as  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  a  mind  properly  resigned  to  the  disposals  of  Provi- 
dence, and  full  of  the  hopes  of  future  happiness.  His 
death  occurred  March  24, 1778.  He  published  a  num- 
ber o{  Sermons  (1768-1777) ;  and  afler  his  death  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  sermons,  treating  of  Proffer^  the 
Christian  Faith,  the  Ten  Commandments,  etc,  were 
brought  out,  together  with  a  life  of  the  Doctor,  under 
the  editorship  of  bishop  Hallifax  (1780,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo; 
6th  ed.  1814, 8vo).  Bickersteth  says  that  these  sermons 
aro  "  terse  and  forcible,  but  deficient  in  evangelical  state- 
ment" (^Christian  Students*  A  ssistant,  s.  v.).  See  Hook, 
Eocles,Biogr,B.v,    (J.H.W.) 

Ogden,  Thomas  Spencer,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  missionary,  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Benjamin 
Ogden,  and  was  bora  in  Pennington,  N.  J.,  in  ISSt,  He 
graduated  at  the  Univenity  of  Michigan  in  1868;  then 
passed  through  the  theological  course  of  Princeton.  On 
Aug.  18, 1857,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
as  a  missionary  to  Africa ;  sailed  Oct.  6, 1867,  for  Goriaoo 
Island,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  14^  1868.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  with  ardor,  but  fell  ill  of  fever  in  Jane, 
1869,  and  again  in  March,  1860.  Recovering,  he  re- 
sumed his  labors,  entered  on  a  translation  of  Lake,  and 
taught  school,  besides  his  regular  duties.  He  fell  at  his 
post,  May  12, 1861 — Wilson,  JPresb.  MisL  A  bntmac,  1862, 
p.  114. 

Ogden,  Usal,  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  was  bom 
at  Newark  (one  authority  has  it  Newton,  Siiasex  Ok), 
N.  J.,  about  1744^  He  studied  to  beoome  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  and,  having  gone  to 
England,  received  both  deacon*s  and  priest's  orders  ttom 
the  bishop  of  London,  Sept  21, 1778.  Having  returned 
to  this  country,  he  labored  as  a  misrionary  chiefiy  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  but  in  1788  finally  became  rector 
of  Trinity  Parish  in  Newark.  From  17M  to  1806  Dr. 
Ogden*s  rektions  to  the  Protestant  Epvoopal  ChilT«h 
were  of  a  aomewhat  aqnivocal  character,  and  a  oontio- 
versy  ensaed  which  resulted  in  his  joiniDg  the  Preaby. 
terian  body.  After  this  he  had  no  Btat«d  chaige^  hat 
preached  ooeasionally  in  dUfcrsat  places  as  he  fbimd  the 
opportunity.  He  died  Nov.  4, 18212.  Among  bis  pshK. 
cations  we  notice,  Letter  to  the  Umommertei  (t7M^>— . 
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Tk4  Tkeoiogiecd  Prteepior  (1772)-.— iln  Adireu  io  the 
rovtko/Amenea{l772}i^AnHdotetoDeum:  theDeUt 
UmmaJted,  m  refuUtioo  of  "  The  Age  of  Reaaon"  (1795, 
2  Tola.  12ino) : — and  occasional  Senncm  and  PcaiqMets. 
See  Spiagne,  AwnaU  ofikt  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  S&i, 

Ogee  or  Og3rre  is  a  term  used  in  arcbitectare, 
both  ecdesiastic  and  secular,  to  designate  a  moulding 
formed  by  the  combination  of  a  round  and  hollow,  part 
being  ooncave  and  part  convex.  Ogees  are  extensively 
used  in  the  c]w<w»ff*1  style  of  architecture,  also  in  the 
Gothic,  bat  they  are,  quite  as  often  as  not,  nsed  with 
the  hollow  part  upwanis,  and  in  such  cases  might  in 
strictness  be  called  ocyma  recta;  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably quirked :  in  Norman  work  they  are  very  rarely 


Quirked  Ogee  (firom  the  Arch  of  ConstanUne,  Home). 

found,  and  are  less  common  in  the  Early  English  than 
in  ttther  of  the  later  styles.    Tlus  moulding  assumed 

different  forms  at  different  pe- 
1  2         riods,  and  the  variations,  al- 

though not  sufficiently  constant 
to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  date  of  a  building,  often  im- 
part very  great  aneistance  to- 
wards ascertaining  its  age :  fig. 
1  is  Early  English;  fig.  2  is 
used  at  all  periods,  but  less  fre- 
quently in  the  Early  English 
than  in  the  other  styles;  fig.  8 
is  Decorated;  fig.  4  is  late  Per- 
pendicular. 
Ogee  Mottldhigs.  The  term  (7pee  is  also  appUed 

to  a  pointed  arch,  the  sides  of 
which  are  each  formed  of  two  contrasted  curves. 

Oggel.  Pdeteb  John,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister 
of  considerable  distinction,  was  bom  and  educated  at 
one  of  the  universities  in  Holland.  Aft^r  a  brief  pas- 
torate in  his  native  land,  he  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1856,  and  settled  immediately  in  the  colony  of  Hol- 
landers located  in  Michigan  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Grand  Haven  (1856).  Thence  he  removed 
in  1860  to  another  flourishing  colony  of  his  countrymen 
at  Peila,  Iowa,  when,  after  three  years  of  successful  ser- 
vice, be  was  dected  to  the  professorship  of  sacred  Uter- 
atmre  in  Hope  College^  at  Holland,  Michigan.  He  also 
gave  instruction  in  the  theological  school  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  the  introduction  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  past(»al  theology.  He  threw  his  whole  force 
into  his  academic  duties,  and  also  secured  much  money 
from  the  self-denying  HoUanders  for  the  endowment  of 
the  institution.  He  likewise  edited  a  periodical,  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  language,  called  De  Hope,  He  was 
a  cultivated,  able,  and  devoted  man,  a  superior  preacher, 
a  thorough  and  beloved  professor,  and  a  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  movements 
of  the  important  colony  which  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Albertus  C  Van  Raalte.  His  early  death  in  Xo- 
vember,  1869,  was  a  public  calaroit}'.  His  personal 
character  was  amiable  and  attractive,  his  piety  shone 
clearly  through  his  daily  life,  and  his  memory  will  long 
be  cherished  among  the  founders  and  builders  of  the 
State  and  the  Church  in  the  West.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ogglone  (or  TTgglone),  Mabco  da,  a.  noted  Ital- 
iaa  painter,  and  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Leowudo  da 
Yioct  at  Milan  about  1490^  was  bom  probably  about  1470 
at,  at  bis  name  imports,  Oggione,  in  the  Milanese.  He 
painted  in  oil  and  in  fteaoo^  and  ia  en  the  whole  one  of 


the  best  of  the  Ifilanese  painters.  His  frescos  of  the 
chureh  Delia  Paoe  at  Milan,  which  are  much  praised 
by  Lanzi,  are  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan ;  they  were 
removed  from  the  wall  by  Barezzi.  Oggione  is,  how- 
ever, now  chiefly  known  for  his  copy  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
in  London.  This  copy  is  painted  in  oil,  and  was  exe- 
cuted about  1510  for  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Pa- 
via;  and  as  it  was  copied  when  the  origiual  was  in  a 
perfect  state,  the  present  almost  total  decay  of  the  latter 
renders  it  very  valuable.  The  opinions  regarding  its 
merits  are  various.  Oggione  made  two  large  copies, 
both,  it  is  said,  from  a  small  copy  made  by  himself  for 
the  purpose — that  in  oil,  in  the  Ro^'al  Academy,  and 
one  in  fresco  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Castel- 
lazzo,  which  was  copied  by  the  Cav.  Guiseppe  Bossi, 
though  Bo8si*s  picture  was  taken  chiefly  from  a  copy  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  made  by  Andrea  Bianchi,  cidled 
Vespino,  in  1612,  when  the  original  was  already  much 
decayed.  There  is  an  older  copy  at  Fbnte  Capriasca, 
made  in  1665,  and  attributed  to  Pietro  LuinL  Bossies 
copy  was  made  in  1807  for  Eugene  Beauhamais,  viceroy 
of  Italy,  to  be  worked  in  mosaic;  the  cartoon  is  now  at 
Munich,  and  the  mosaic  is  at  Vienna.  But  this  work, 
made  partly  fh>m  one  copy,  partly  from  another,  from 
studying  other  works  of  Da  Yind,  and  ftom  the  artist's 
OMm  feeling  of  Da  Vinci's  style,  is  essentially  a  restora- 
tion or  translarion,  and  not  a  copy :  it  may  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  original  beyond  size  and  composition; 
and  to  the  trae  lover  of  art  can  have  little  value,  com- 
pared with  the  old  unassuming  copy  of  Oggione.  Marco 
da  Oggione  died  in  1680.^English  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Ogilby,  John  David,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister 
in  America,  was  bom  in  Dublin  Dec.  80,  1810.  He 
graduated  in  1829  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
where  he  evinced  distinguished  talents,  and  became 
first  rector  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  He  then  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  contributed  as  a  writer  to  the  advance- 
ment of  dttsical  learning.  In  1882  he  was  professor  of 
languages  in  Rutgers  College.  He  was  ordained  in 
1888  to  the  ministry.  In  1841  he  held  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  hbtory  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  and  adorned  his  lectures  by  the  brill- 
iancy of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
He  made  three  voyages  to  Europe  for  his  health,  and 
died  in  Paris  Feb.  2,  1851,  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection.  He  published  many  works  on  the  classical 
languages  and  their  study,  especially  the  Latin,  and  the 
following  are  noteworthy  of  his  theological  productions : 
Argument  against  the  Validity  ofLoig  Baptim  (1842): 
— Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Chur^  in  En^and  and  A  mtr* 
ica  (1844) : — besides  several  Addreues  and  Sermons*-^ 
Sprague,  Annali  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  760. 

Ogilvie,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  eariy  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1722,  and 
passed  A.K  in  Yale  College  in  1748.  Soon  after  he 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  Mohawks,  and  to  the  Episco- 
pal Chureh  at  Albany;  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
prosecuted  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  he  became  cha]H 
Imn  to  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  in  1764  was 
appointed  assistant  minister  to  Trinity  Chureh,  New 
York.  He  died  Nov.  26,  1774.  See  Sprague,  Annab 
of  the  Amer.  Puipit,  v,  134. 

OgUvle  (or  OgUby),  John  (2),  D.D.,  F.RS.,  a 
noted  Scotch  divine  and  writer,  was  bora  in  1788.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  became 
pastor  of  Midmar  in  1769,  and  retained  that  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1814.  He  wrote,  Poeme 
on  sevarU  Subjects  (1762,  4to)  t-^ Providence,  a  poem 
(1764,  4to)  i^^ermons  (1767, 8vo)  t^Paradise,  a  poem 
(1769, 4to)  '^Philosophical  and  Critical  ObsereaOons  on 
Compositions  (1774,  2  vols.  8vo) :— JSoaci,  a  poem  (1777, 
4to)  i-^An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  <f  InJMity  and 
Sceptident  (1788,  8vo) :— 7%eofo^  of  Plato,  con^pared 
with  the  Princ^les.qf  Oriental  and  Grecian Philoeophers 
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(1793,  Byo) '.—Britatmiaj  an  epic  poem  (1801,  4to):-~ 
Examination  of  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy  tn  Beha\fof 
the  Chrittian  Rdigion  (1803,  8vo}.  See  Gorton,  Gen. 
Biog,  DicL  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyd.  BiUiog,  ii,  2231 ;  Cham- 
ben),  ^ioy.  Z)»(^.  <2/*^in«hai<  iSco^maen,  iv,  85.    (J.N.  P.) 

Oglesby,  Joskph,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episoopal  Charch,  who  flourished  near  the  opening 
of  this  century,  was  appointed  a  missionaiy  in  Illinois 
in  1804k  He  was  the  first  Methodist  who  ever  preached 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  travelled  over  the  vast 
territory,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  to  the  extreme  settle- 
ments, and  was  always  greeted  with  pleasure  by  the 
pioneer  settlerB.  See  Stevens^  Hitt,  qf  the  M.  E.  Church, 
iv,  868. 

Ogoo,  a  name  applied  to  Zeua  by  the  (Marians  at 
Mysala,  in  whose  temple  a  sea-wave  was  occasionally 
seen.  The  Athenians  alleged  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  their  own  citadel. 

0'Gk>rman,  James,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America,  of  whose  early  history  we 
are  uninformed,  flourished  in  recent  times  as  vicar-apos- 
tolic of  NeBraska,  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  part  of  Dakota,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
May  8, 1869,  having  been  previously  oonsecrat^  bishop 
of  Raphanea,  a  nominal  see.  He  died  in  Cincinnati 
July  8, 1874.  His  loss  was  very  generally  felt  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed. 

O'had  (Heb.  icL  "nnk,  power;  Sept  'AbtS  v.  r. 

'laio^,  the  third  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon,  and 
head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  10 ;  Exod.  vi,  16). 
B.C.  cir.  1870.  His  name  is  omitted  from  the  lists  in  1 
Chron.  iv,  24,  Nomb.  xxvi,  14,  though  in  the  former 
passage  the  Syriac  has  Ohor, 

Ohaloth.    See  Talmud. 

O'hel  (Heb.  id.  inv^  a  tent,  as  very  often;  Sept 
'OoK  V.  r.  'Oad),  the  fifth  named  of  the  seven  children 
of  Zerabbabd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  house  of  David 
(2  Chron.  iii,  SO).  B.a  post  600.  See  Strong's  Har- 
mony and  ExpoeUion,  p.  17. 

Ohmaoht,  LANDSLnr,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Dunningen,  near  Rottweil,  in  WUrtemberg, 
in  1760.  He  studied  under  J.  P.  Melchior,  and  during 
his  earlier  years  executed  a  good  bust  of  Lavater,  and 
several  sculptures  for  the  Kreuzkirche  at  Rottweil.  In 
1790  he  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  and  remained 
two  yean  in  that  city,  studying  and  copying  the  an- 
tique and  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  On  return- 
ing to  Germany  he  soon  grained  reputation,  and  was 
employed  on  several  important  monumental  works.  H is 
abilities  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor David,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Ohmacht 
was  the  Conreggio  of  sculpture,  and  that  his  works  could 
not  be  sufficiently  admired.  He  executed  four  monu- 
ments in  the  church  of  St  Thomas,  of  which  that  of 
Prof.  Oberlin  is  greatly  admired.  Ohmacht  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Klopstock,  and  executed  several  busts 
of  that  celebrated  poet  Among  his  classical  sculptures 
are  the  statues  of  Hebe^  Flora,  Ventu,  Psyche,  and  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  The  latter  work  is  at  Nymphen- 
burg.  Ohmaoht  practiced  the  art  at  Strasburg  for  many 
years,  and  died  tliere  in  1884  See  Spooner,  Bioy,  Hiet, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  626. 

Oioonomists  (Greek,  OtKovo/uu)  was  the  name  in 
the  early  Church  of  persons  appointed  by  the  bishop 
and  archdeacon  to  assist  in  managing  the  possessions 
of  the  Church.  This  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  an 
office  of  great  influence,  and  was  in  a  good  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  bishop.  The  office  was  originally 
created  to  check  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  bishops, 
and  to  restzain  their  independent  control  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church.  But  they  soon  found  means  to  de- 
feat this  salutary  expedient  by  taking  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus  securing 


men  who  were  in  their  intetesta.    See  Coleman,  Ane. 
Christianiiy,  p.  188.    See  (Eoonomos. 

Oiconomoa,  Comstantin,  a  learned  Greek  priest 
and  writer  of  note,  was  bom  in  Thessaly  in  1770.  He 
taught  Greek  at  Smyma  for  ten  yearB,*and  afterwards 
preached  at  St  Petei8bui]g  and  at  Athens.  He  died  in 
1867.  He  wrote  several  works  on  language,  and  De  ia 
Version  des  SeptanU  (1848-60, 4  vols.). 

Oikoi  Baaileioi  (o7«oi  fianikwn,  royal  houses), 
a  term  applied  in  the  early  Church  to  the  houses  allot- 
ted to  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  their  residences,  cor- 
responding, therefore,  in  a  large  measore  to  our  par^ 
sonage  (q.  v.).  The  olieot  fiaalKtioi  were  always  adja- 
cent to  the  cborch. 

Oil,  liquid  fat,  but  chiefly  vegetable,  was  far  more 
extensively  used  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  a  va- 
riet;^  of  purposes  than  in  Occidental  and  Korthera  cli- 
mates. In  the  following  account  we  follow  largely  the 
ait  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bibk,  See  Buttkb;  Fat; 
Grease. 

I.  Name, — ^The  following  are  the  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V. : 

1.  Usually  yo^j  she'men,  prop,  pressed  juice  (Sept 
IKatov;  Tnlg.  ofeitm),  from  *j^l^,  '*  to  become  fat"  (Geaen. 
Thes,  p.  1487) ;  sometimes  joined  with  DM  (tkatov  il 
iXaiup,  oleum  de  oUoeHs'),  distinguishing  olive -juice 
from  oil  produced  from  other  sources.  Also  sometimes 
in  A.  y.  *<  ointment"  (Cdsins,  Bierob,  ii,  279). 

2.  YUsh&r,  "^tlSp!*  (monfCf  ikaiov,  oleum),  from  ^^HS, 
'*to  shine"  (Gesenius,  p.  1162),  dear  olive -oil  (Numb, 
xviii,  12;  Deut  vii,  13;  xi,  14;  xii,  17;  xiv,28;  xviii, 
4;  xxviii,  61;  2  Kings  xviii,  32;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  6; 
xxxii,  28;  Neh.  v,  11 ;  x,  87,  89;  xiii,  6, 12;  Jer.  xxxl, 
12;  Hos.  ii,  8,  22;  Joel  i,  10;  ii,  19,  24;  Hag.  i,  11 ; 
Zech.  iv,  14). 

8.  Chald.  nt^Q,  meshach'  (IKaiov,  oleum),  an  unguent 

(only  in  Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22). 

II.  Manufacture, — Of  the  different  substances,  animal 
and  vegpetable,  which  were  known  to  the  anciente  an 
yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which  most 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scripturea  The  nu- 
merous olive-plantations  in  Palestine  made  oUve^il  one 
of  the  chief  and  one  of  the  most  lucrative  prodncto  of 
the  country :  it  supplied  an  arttde  of  extensive  and 
profitable  traffic  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17; 
oomp.  1  Kings  v,  11);  and  presents  of  the  finer  sorta  of 
olive-oil  were  deemed  suitable  for  kings.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  other  kind  of  oil  distinctly  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure; and  the  best,  middling,  and  inferior  oils  appear 
to  have  been  merely  different  qualities  of  olive-oiL  It 
is  well  known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  value  of 
olive-oil  differ  according  to  the  time  of  gpathering  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  the  course  of 
preparation.  These  processes,  which  do  not  essentiaDy 
differ  fiom  the  modem,  are  described  minutely  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  and  with  their  deacrip- 
tions  the  few  notices  occurring  both  in  Scripture  and  the 
Rabbinical  writings  which  throw  light  on  the  ancient 
Oriental  method  nearly  correspond.  Of  these  descrip- 
tions the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  abstract:  The 
best  oil  is  made  from  fruit  gpathered  about  November  or 
December,  when  it  has  b^un  to  change  color,  bat  be^ 
fore  it  has  become  black.  The  beny  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  inferior  quality. 
Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  fruit  by  a  special  proc- 
ess as  early  as  September  or  October,  while  the  harder 
sorts  of  fhiit  were  sometimes  delayed  till  February  or 
March  (Vlrg.  Georg,  ii,  619;  Palladius,  B,  J2.  xii,  4; 
Columella,  R.  R,  xii,  47,  60;  Cato,  jR.  JZ.  p.  65;  Pliny, 
N,  H,  XV,  1-8;  Varro,  JS.  JZ.  i,  66;  Hor.  2  8aL  ii,  46). 
See  Olivk. 

Of  the  snbstanoes  which  yield  oil,  besidea  the  olive* 
tree,  myirh  is  tlie  only  one  specially  meBtlooad  in 
Scriptue.  Oil  of  mjrrrh  is  the  juice  which  emMiaa 
from  the  tree  Balsamodendion  Myfiha,  but  oliTeHMl 
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was  an  in^fredient  in  many  oomponnda  which  paseed 
under  the  general  name  of  oil  (Esth.  ii,  12;  oomp.  Oel- 
nns,  ic  «.  ill,  10, 18, 19 ;  Pliny,  xii,  26 ;  lOii,  1,  2 ;  xv,  7 ; 
Wilkinaon,  Anc  Eg,  ii,  28;  Balfour,  PlanU  qfBibky  p. 
62>    See  Myrbh. 

1.  HarvettiMg  the  OU-crop,^Qteat  care  ia  neoesBary 
in  gathering  the  oUye  not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  it- 
self or  the  boogha  of  the  tiee,  and  with  this  view  it  was 
either  gathered  hy  hand  or  shaken  off  carefully  with  a 
light  reed  or  stick.  The  **  houghing"  of  Deut  xxiv, 
20  pKB)  probably  corresponds  to  the  "  shaking**  (r)f^3) 
of  laa.  zvii,  6;  xxir,  18,  Le.  a  sabsequent  beating  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  (see  Mishna,  ShelnUhj  ir,  2 ;  Peaky 
▼ii,  2;  viii,  8).  After  gathering  and  careful  cleansing, 
the  fruit  was  either  carried  at  once  to  the  press,  which 
is  recommended  as  the  best  course,  or,  if  necessary,  laid 
on  tables  with  hollow  trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow 
the  first  juice  {ctmurea)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles 
beneath,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  juice,  which 
iB  injurious  to  the  oil,  though  itself  useful  in  other  ways 
(Colum.  v.  s.  xii,  60;  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i,  8,  2).  If  while 
the  berries  were  yet  green,  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
the  press,  they  were  only  beaten  or  squeezed,  they  yield- 
ed the  best  kind  of  oil.  It  was  called  ophacinumf  or  the 
oil  of  unripe  olives. 

2.  Pretnng. — ^In  order,  however,  to  make  oil  in  gen- 
eral, the  fruit  was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in 
a  press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
trodden  with  the  feeL  Special  buildings  used  for  grape- 
pressing  were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  olive-press- 
ing, and  contained  both  the  press  and  the  receptacle  for 
the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes,  the  one  least  ex- 
pedient was  the  last  (treading),  which  perhaps  answers 
to  the  "canalis  et  solea"  mentioned  by  Columella,  and 
was  probably  the  one  usually  adopted  by  the  poor.  The 
''beaten**  oil  of  Exod.  xxvii,  20;  Lev.  xxiv,  2;  Exod. 
xxix,  40,  and  Mumb.  xxviii,  5,  was  probably  made  by 
bruising  in  a  mortar.    There  were  presses  of  a  peculiar 

kind   for  preparing  oil  called  yOt^   n!l,  gaih-ahtmen 

(whence  the  name  Glethsemane,  or  "oil-press,**  MatL 
xxvi,  36;  John  xviii,  1),  in  which  the  oil  was  trodden  out 
by  the  feet  (Mic.  vi,  15).  See  GicTHBBXAinE.  The  first 
expreasion  of  the  oil  was  better  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  than  the  third.  Ripe  olives  yielded  the  least 
valuable  kind  of  oil,  but  the  quantity  was  more  abun- 
dant. These  processes,  and  also  the  place  and  the  ma- 
chine for  pressing,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  Oil- 
mills  are  often  made  of  stone,  and  turned  by  hand. 
Others  consist  of  cylinders  enclosing  a  beam,  which  is 
turned  by  a  camel  or  other  animaL  An  Egyptian  olive- 
press  ia  described  by  Niebuhr,  in  which  the  pressure 
exoted  on  the  fruit  is  given  by  means  of  weights  of 
wood  and  stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides 
the  above-cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
sages mention  either  the  places,  the  processes,  or  the 
machines  used  in  olive-pressing  (Joel  ii,  24;  iii,  18; 
Isa.  Ixiii,  3 ;  Lam.  i,  15;  Hag.  ii,  16;  comp.  the  Talmud, 
Memick.  viii,  4;  SkebOth,  iv,  9;  vii,  6;  Terum,  x,  7; 
Shabb.  i,  9;  Baba  BatkrOy  iv,  5;  Vitmvius,  x,  1 ;  Cato, 
£.  A.  p.  B;  Celsius,  Hierob,  ii,  846,  850;  Niebuhr,  Voy. 
i.  122,  pL  xvii:  Amndell, ^ na  Jf tnor,  ii,  196;  Wellsted, 
Trcop.  u,  430).     See  0ii/-Prb88. 

8.  Keeping, — Both  olives  and  <ul  were  preserved  in 
jars  carefully  cleansed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for  use 
in  boma  or  other  small  vessels.  See  Crusb.  Thescf 
vessels  for  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  oellan  or  store- 
hooses ;  special  mention  of  such  repositories  is  made  in 
the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  revenue  (1  Sam. 
X.  1 ;  xvi,  1, 18;  1  Kings  i,  89;  xvu,  16;  2  Kings  iv,  2, 
6;  ix,  1,  8;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28;  2  Chron. xi,  11 ;  xxxii, 
28;  Prov.  xxi,  20;  comp.  JShebOthy  v,  7 ;  CVitm,  ii,  5; 
xvii,  12 ;  Colum.  /L  c).  A  supply  of  oil  was  always 
kept  at  baud  in  the  Temple  (see  Josephus^  Wary  v,  18, 
6),  and  an  oil  treasury  was  among  the  stores  of  the  Jew- 
ish kings  (2  Kings  xx,  18;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii,  28). 
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Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best  (Menach,  viii,  8). 
Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by  whom 
it  was  probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt,  whose  olives 
do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good  oiL  Oil  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  baths  (2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Joseph.  Ant, 
viii,  2,  9),  or  20  measures  {oorSy  1  Kings  v,  11).  was 
among  the  supplies  furnished  by  Solomon  to  Hiram. 
Direct  trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
IVlestine(i  Kingsv,  11;  2Chron.ii,  10, 15;  Ezra  iii,7; 
Isa.  XXX,  6 ;  Ivii,  9 ;  Esek.  xxvii,  17 ;  Hos.  xii,  1 ;  comp. 
Jerome,  Cam,  in  Otety  iii,  12;  Joseph.  AwU  viii,  2,  9; 
WoTy  ii,  21,  2;  Strabo,  xvii,  p.  809;  Pliny,  xv,  4,  18; 
Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  ii,  28,  sm.  ed.;  Hasselqnist,  Trav. 
p.  58, 117).    See  Commbbcb. 

III.  £7M.->Besides  the  consumption  of  olives  them- 
selves as  food,  common  to  all  olive-producing  countries 
(Horace,  1  Od,  xxxi,  15;  Martial,  xiti,  86;  Arvieux, 
Trao,  p.  209;  Terumoth,  i,  9,  ii,  6),  the  principal  uses 
of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Aa  food.— The  use  of  oil  is  general  throughout 
Western  Asia  at  the  present  lime,  as  it  was  in  primitive 
ages.  Oil  was  much  used  instead  of  butter  and  animal 
fat  at  meals  and  in  various  preparations  of  food  (oomp. 
Ezek.  xvi,  18).  See  Food.  In  such  uses  oil,  when 
fresh  and  sweet,  is  more  agreeable  than  animal  fat. 
The  Orientals  think  so,  and  Europeans  soon  acquire  the 
same  preference.  The  Hebrews  must  have  reckoned  oil 
one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  (Sirach,  xxxix,  81 ; 
oomp.  Jer.  xxxi,  12;  xii,  8;  Luke  xvi,  6  sq.).  It  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  honey  (Ezek.  xvi, 
18, 19;  xxvii,  17),  and  its  abundance  was  a  chief  mark 
of  prosperity  (comp.  Joel  ii,  19).  Dried  wheat,  boiled 
with  either  butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former, 
is  a  common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  Hasselquist 
speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  being  particularly  sus- 
taining; and  Faber,  in  his  Pilgrimagey  mentions  eggs 
fried  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes  (oomp.  Jerome, 
ViL  S.  HilarioHy  ch.  xi,  voL  ii,  p.  82 ;  Ibn-Batuta,  Trac. 
p.  60,  ed.  Lee;  Vohiey,  Trav,  i,  862, 406;  Bussell,  AUjh- 
poy  i,  80,  119;  Harmer,  Obt.  i,  471, 474 ;  Shaw,  Trav,  p. 
232;  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocqui^re,  Earig  Trav.  p.  882; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  w  Arab,  i,  54;  Notea  on  Bed.  i,  59; 
Arvieux,  L  c;  Chardin,  Vog,  iv,  84;  Niebuhr,  Vog.  ii, 
802;  Hasselqubt,  Trav,  p.  132;  Faber,  EvagaUnium,  i, 
197;  11,752,415). 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  **  meat-offerings'*  prescribed  by  the  Law 
were  so  frequently  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  4, 7, 15 ;  viii, 
26,  81;  ^umb.  vii,  19  sq.;  DeuL  xii,  17;  xxxii,  18; 
1  Kings  xvii,  12, 15;  1  Chron.  xii,  40;  Ezra,  xvi,  19). 
This  was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
burning  of  the  sacrifice ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  sym- 
bolic idea  was  connected  with  the  oiL  See  Sacrifigb. 
The  rite  of  sprinkling  with  oil,  as  a  libation,  does  not- 
oocur  in  the  Law,  but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Blicah 
vi,  7.    See  Offbrihg. 

2.  Coametic — Ab  is  the  ease  generally  in  hot  climates, 
oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing  the  body,  e.  g. 
after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  smooth 
and  comely  appearance,  e.  g.  before  an  entertainment. 
Whether  for  luxury  or  ceremony,  the  head  and  beard 
were  the  parts  usually  anointed  (Deut.  xxviii,  40;  2 
Sam.  xiv,  2;  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  xcti,  11;  civ,  15;  Luke 
vii,  46) ;  and  this  use  of  oil,  which  was  especially  fre- 
quent at  banquets,  became  at  length  proverbially  com- 
mon among  the  Israelites  (Prov.  xxi,  17 ;  comp.  CatuU. 
vi,  8 ;  Curt,  ix,  7,  20).  To  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  oil 
was  thus  a  serious  privation,  assumed  voluntarily  in  the 
time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity  (Ruth  iii,  8 ;  2  Sam. 
xii,  20;  Dan.  x,  8;  Isa.  Ixi,  3;  Amos  vi,  6;  Sus.  17). 
At  Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a  servant 
to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest  as  he  took  his  seat. 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egyptian  use  of  castoiM>il  for  this 
purpose  (xviii,  824).  The  Greek  and  Roman  usage  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  the  following  passages :  Homer, 
fL  X,  677;  xviii,  696;  xxiii,  281 ;  Od.  vii,  107;  vi,  96; 
X,  864;  Horace,  8  Od.  xui,  6;  1  SaL  vi,  123;  2  Sat.  i, 
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8;  Pliny,  xiv,  22;  Aristoph.  Wagpt,  608;  Cloudt,  816; 
Roberts,*  pi.  164.  Batter,  as  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used 
by  the  negroes  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs  for  the  like 
purposes  (Pliny,  xi,  41 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  i,  68 ;  JVuMo, 
p.  215;  Lightfoot,  Hor»  Hthr,  ii,  876;  see  Deut.  xzziii, 
24 ;  Job  xxix,  6 ;  Paa.  cix,  18).    See  Ointment. 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exerdses  ca»- 
tomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  can  scarcely 
have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  the  Jews,  who  in 
their  earlier  times  had  no  such  contests,  though  some 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  with  censure  as  taking  place 
at  Jerusalem  and  Gflesarea  under  Herod  (Horace,  1  Od, 
▼iii,  8;  Pliny,  xv,  4;  Atheneus,  xv,  84,  p.  686;  Homer, 
Od.  vi,  79.  215;  Joseph.  AvL  xv,  8,  1 ;  xvi,  5,  1 ;  see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  A  nHq,  s.  v.  Aliptae).    See  Game. 

8.  FitnereaL — The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  anointed 
with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  probably  m  a  par- 
tial antiseptic,  and  a  amilar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  (Homer,  IL  xxiv,  587 ;  Vir- 
gil, j£fu  vi,  219).    See  Bukial. 

4.  MedicmaL — As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases  in  mod- 
em medicine,  so  it  is  not  sorprising  that  it  should  have 
been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes.  Oelsos  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially  old  oil,  applied  exter- 
nally with  friction  in  jfevers,  and  in  many  other  cases. 
Pliny  says  that  olive-oil  is  good  to  warm  the  body  and 
fortify  it  against  cold,  and  also  to  cool  heat  in  the  head, 
and  lor  varions  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  taking  cold  baths,  and  also  mixed  with  water 
for  bathing  the  body.  Josephns  mentions  that  among 
the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of  Herod,  he  was  put 
into  a  sort  of  oil-bath.  Oil  mixed  with  wine  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  remedy  used  lx>th  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly in  the  disease  with  which  the  soldiery  of  the 
army  of  i&lios  GaUus  were  affected,  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment;  and  it 
thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an  efficient 
remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's  disciples  in  the  mirac- 
ulous cures  which  they  were  enabled  to  perform.  With 
a  similar  intention,  no  doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St, 
James,  and,  as  it  appears,  practiced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  in  generaL  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Bible 
of  the  intemal  use  of  oil  mingled  with  wine  (comp.  e.  g. 
Dio  Cass,  liii,  29).  An  instance  of  cure  through  the 
medium  of  oil  is  mentioned  bv  Tertnllian.  The  medic- 
inal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  which 
thus  exhibits  the  Jewish  practice  of  that  day.  See,  for 
the  various  instances  above  named,  Isa.  i,  6 ;  Mark  vi, 
13;  Luke  x,  84;  James  v,  14;  Joseph  us.  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5; 
War,  i,  88,  5;  Talm.  Shabb,  xiii,  4;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb. 
p.  11,  526;  Mosheim,  EeeL  Oitl,  iv,  9;  Com.  4  Lap.  on 
James  v;  TertulL  Ad  Scop.  c.  iv;  Celsus,  De  Med, 
ii,  14,  17;  iii,  6,  9,  19,  22;  iv,  2;  Horace,  2  Sat,  i,  7; 
Pliny,  XV,  4, 7 ;  xxiii,  8, 4 ;  Dio  Cass,  liii,  29 ;  Lightfoot, 
//.  H,  ii,  304, 444 ;  Jerome,  l,c    See  Unction. 

5.  For  %A/.— The  oil  for  **  the  light"  was  expressly 
ordered  to  be  oUve-oil,  beaten,  i  e.  made  from  olives 
bruised  in  a  mortar  (Exod.  xxv,  6 ;  xxvii,  20, 21 ;  xxxv, 
8;  Lev.  xxiv,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  iii,  8;  Zech. 
iv,  8, 12;  Mishna,  Demai,  i,  8;  Menach,  viii,  4).  The 
quantity  required  for  the  longest  night  is  said  to  have 
been  ^  log  (18.79  cubic  in.»  .4166  of  a  pint  [Menaeh, 
ix,  8;  Otho»  Lex,  Babb,  p.  159]).  See  Candlbstxck. 
In  the  same  manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabemades  were  fed  (Succah,  v,  2).  Oil  was  used  in 
general  for  lamps ;  it  is  used  in  Egypt  with  cotton  wicks 
twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw ;  the  receptacle  being  a 
glass  vesnel,  into  which  water  is  first  poured  (Matt,  xxv, 
1-^;  Luke  xii,  85;  oomp.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptian,  i, 
201). 

6.  IHtmL—<u  Oil  was  poured  on  or  mixed  with  the 
flour  or  meal  used  in  offerings. 

i  The  consecration  offering  of  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  2, 
28;  Lev.  vi,  15,21). 


iL  The  offering  of  **^  beaten  oil"  with  flour,  whidi  ae- 
companied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40). 

iiu  The  leper's  purification  offering  (Lev.  xiv,  10-18, 
21, 24,  28),  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  quantity 
of  oil  (1  log  =  .888  of  a  pint)  was  invariable,  while  the 
other  objects  varied  in  quantity  according  to  the  means 
of  the  person  offering.  The  cleansed  leper  was  also  to 
be  touched  with  oil  on  various  parts  of  his  body  (Lev. 
xiv,  15-18). 

iv.  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  tow,  was  to 
offer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes  of 
fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Numb,  vi,  15). 

V.  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  offerings 
of  the  **  princes"  included  flour  mingled  with  oil  (Numb, 
vu). 

vL  At  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  fine  flour  min- 
gled with  oil  was  offered  (Numb,  viii,  8). 

viL  Meat-offerings  in  general  were  mingled  or  anoints 
ed  with  oU  (Lev.  vii,  10, 12). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to  be  devoid 
of  oil :  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  y,  11)  and  the  offering  of 
jealousy  (Numb,  v,  15). 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presence  and  the 
absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is,  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  in- 
dicative of  gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or 
humiliation  (Isa.  Ixi,  8 ;  Joel  ii,  19 ;  Rev.  vi,  6).  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  oil  is  so  often  used  in  Scripture  as 
symbolical  of  nourishment  and  comfort  (Dent,  xxxii, 
18 ;  xxxiii,  24;  Job  xxix,  6 ;  Psa.  xiv,  7 ;  dx,  18 ;  Isa. 
Ixi,  8). 

6.  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  ancnntcd  with 
oil  or  ointment.    See  Amoiivt. 

7.  As  so  important  a  neoessaiy  of  life,  the  Jew  waa 
required  (a)  to  include  oil  among  his  first-fruit  offerings 
(Ezek.  xxii,  29;  xxiii,  16 ;  Numb,  xviii,  12 ;  DeuL  xviii, 
4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  5 ;  Terum,  xi,  8).  In  the  Mishna  va- 
rious limitations  are  laid  down ;  but  they  are  of  little 
importance  except  as  illustrating  the  prcNsesMS  to  which 
the  olive-berry  was  subjected  in  the  production  ^  oil, 
and  the  degrees  of  estimation  in  which  their  resolta 
were  held. 

b.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Dent  xii,  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  5 ;  Neh.  x,  87, 89 ;  xiii,  12 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed  with 
oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  Shields  of  metnl  were 
perhaps  robbed  over  in  like  manner  to  polish  ihem.  See 
Thentus  on  2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  Yirgil,  jEn,  vii,  625;  PUatns, 
MiL  i,  1, 2 ;  and  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  825.     See  Sbivld. 

9.  Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  compoeition 
of  soap. 

OIL,  which  is  the  purest  lighting  material  obtained 
fVom  the  innocent  vegetable  kingdom,  has  erer  been  a 
sacred  symbol,  possessing  healing  properties  and  Amel- 
iorating all  suffering  from  wounds.  Oil  represents  in 
Christian  symbolism  the  divine  mercy.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  entered  also  into  its  use  in  the  Chris- 
tian eultus  the  ancient  practice  of  the  pagan  gladiators 
who  anointed  themselves  with  oil  before  entering  upon 
a  contest.  Thus  oil  came  to  be  used  for  anointings  at 
baptism  and  confirmation,  and  on  the  death-bed  (the  last 
anointing),  at  ordination  of  priests,  and  the  consecration 
of  kings.  See  Amoiht.  The  double  sense  of  the  per- 
formance was  probably  that  it  secures  to  the  subject, 
first,  a  share  of  divine  merey,  and,  secondly,  a  strengthen- 
ing for  life's  severe  combats.  In  the 
Romish  Chureh  there  are  three  kinds 
of  h<dy  oils  *.  (1)  holy  ofls  strictly  so 
called;  (2)  chrism  oil;  and  (8)  side 
men's  oiL  These  oils  are  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  on  Maundy -Thursday 
annually  for  all  the  chnrehes  of  his  di- 
ocese. Pure  olive-oil  only  is  used,  with 
balsam  (= balm)  fbr  the  chrism.  Three 
metal  vases  are  usually  provided  and 
covered  with  silk,  on  one  of  which  are 
engraved  the  words  ^Olmm  Injhmo" 
rum"  (=oil  of  the  infirm)  or  the  ini-       CMl<«toclc 
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tndi "  O.  I, ;"  on  «neithCT, "  Olttnt  Caitekiniimeiim''(_=iiil 
(if  ilie  ouecbuniEtu)  or  "O.  C("  oa  the  tbird,  which  is 
lirger  than  the  ochan,  aod  u  covered  with  while  silk, 
-  diMtum  Ckrama"  (  -  holy  chriam)  or  "  S.  C."    Snnw 
luluin  ii  mixed  wilh  a  little  oT  the  oil  frcnn  the  third 
viae,  and  this  oompouad  the  biahop  put*  tntu  the  vase 
ind  uin  up  with  the  mt  o(  the  oil  there.     The  cere- 
mony, which  cooaura  of  ezorciuna,  prayen,  chantingi, 
miking  the  lign  of  the  eroM  with  ibt  hand  and  with 
the  breath,  etc.,  occupies  sixteen 
pigcs  of  the  Pam^fieaU  Aonuam, 
■lid  eiKht  or  ua  in  the  "  Cenoio- 
niil  of  the  Chnich."    The  ohl  oila, 
riHuecnted  the  yen  before,  if  any 
have  remaiiied  io  the  vasee,  ate  pot 
in  the  chuich-lampa  bdbre  the  Inly 
Bscnunent,  to  be  haned;  and  those 
which  lemaia  in  pyxes  aad  hozes 
lie  burned  with  the  old  silk.    £v- 
eiT  priest  muet  obtain  from  the 
Inthop  a  supply  of  theae  conse- 
ciated  oils  for  bia  church*    The  oil  -, 
of  the  infirm  U  used  in  extreme  '■ 
unetkia;  theoilofeatechameiisiB  : 
baptinn;  the  holy  chnsm  in  ba(K 
tiMD, conSnnatlun, etc    SeeHoLT 
Oil;  Ptx.    The  ceremony  of  oil  ^ 

church  in  New  York  Gtj  is  ihos  narrated 
in  the  New  York  Tribam : 

"  lo  the  sscrlaQ  three  large  lire  were  filled  with  the 
Mim  oil  aad  Mt  ipan,  nreriillj  coTered  with  •ell'. 
When  Che  areblilshap  descsnded  tram  tbe  itur,  and  took 
hli  Kal  at  the  table,  the  ircbdeion  cried  aloud,  '  Oleani 
iDBmatam.'  Tbeu  one  of  Iba  ssveii  acting;  aa  aabdea- 
cnunat,  with  two  acolrlea.  to  the  aacriei;,  andrelnmed 
with  the  Oil  Hn  the  Hlok,  wblcb  he  delivered  lo  ttie  irch- 
deacna,  aaylnl  'Olenm  Inflnnoram.'  The  archdeacon, 
reiieailag  the  aaiiw  words,  preaeated  It  to  the  srcbbtab- 
DD,  wko,  rlalnK  Dp.  flnt  aolemiilj  eiarclwd  tbe  oil,  end 
(lien  bleaeed  It  lo  the  solsmu  words  ofthe  Chnrch.  The 
'»1I  wia  then  remoTed  to  Ibc  aicrlat^  and  careftiUr  yard- 
ed. Tbeaichblshop.aIlBr  waibliighlsbiiida,  reuacgnded 
iha altar  ana  coDilnned  the  mils  aanaaal,  nntll  tbatpan 
of  It  known  as  tbe  AblutloDS,  wban  be  igalu  deacended 

■Ion  or  all  like  clergrniSD,  acting  ■■  deacons  and  snbdea- 
eiina,  was  tbnnad  aud  proceeded  tc  •■■ ' —     i-i.-- 


IS6  sq. ;  Bonwt,  Tie  Tiirtg-miae  A  rUda,  p.  SGS,  S78, 
879,  S81,  382,  881;  Coleman,  Auaait  ChrvAaatf,  p. 
369,871,482.     (J.ILW.) 

011-pra>a.  No  spedf  c  name  for  this  occura  in  tbe 
Bible,  except  in  the  name  Gellitem/aw  (q.  v.) ;  but  the 
machine  muat  have  been  of  common  use  antong  the 
Hebrews,  and  remaini  of  them  are  atill  uf  frequent  oc- 
eurreoce  in  Paleadne  (see  Thomson,  Land  lad  Boot,  i, 
307}.    The  upright  posts  stand  in  pain  about  two  feet 


thnnsh.    The  archblabc 

' ' -tdaltil 


ir,  bearlnr  the  nil*  aad  Chan 
DD  'O  Redemptur.'  Mncb  0 
tdy  described  waa  Ibeo  ^di 
|i  breathed  over  Itae  oil.  In  tl 
B  prleats  laklue  pan  lu  the  oo 

6b  his  kneea  he  saluted  II 


•ecratloB  did  ihi 

three  tiraea  with  Inereaaltiic  empbuia.  The'^prlesti  did 
tb«Bam&  and  ihe  ennaecmilon  ofitae  Oil  of  tbe  Gatecha- 

The  Chnrch  of  Conatantinople  bes  likewise  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oil:  (1)  the  oil  of  catechamens,  which  is 
rimplr  bleased  by  tbe  prieet  in  the  baptismal  office ;  (2) 
the  Evx'^'*"'''t  •••■  piayeiMjil,  for  the  visitation  of  tbe 
■ck,  bleaaed  in  the  Nck  nuui's  house  by  seven  priests ; 
(S)  tbe  uyiar  iiiipmi,  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  bish- 
op on  Thursday  iu  Holy  Week.  Of  lh(»  two  latter 
kindalbeic  ia  enooghsaidin  the  article  Chrism  i  on  tbe 
fiiat,  sec  Catkchchenb.  The  Oreeks  bave  beiidea  two 
other  kitida  of  holy  (nl :  (1)  that  which  is  UKd  for  the 
laiapa  befon  the  imaga  of  aiiais,  and  which  ia  Meaed 
by  tbe  prieat  in  the  office  of  benediction  of  the  Joowf. 
"  It  was  the  coelou  that  in  certain  festivals  the  brethren 

wis  Id  BODie  instances  mixed  with  the  water  blessed  on 
tbe  Rpiphany,  and  used  Ibr  sprinkling  olive-yards  or 
vinCTanls,  for  the  purpoae  of  freeing  them  from  blight, 
(i)  Oil  ol  the  holy  cnes,  which  appears,  for  the  matter 
is  doubtful,  U>  bava  been  originally  taken  from  the 
lampa  which  burned  in  the  Church  of  the  Resuirection 
at  Jeroaalfim  before  the  true  cmsa,  and  aflerwsrds  to 
have  been  eoosecralad  by  the  immenion  in  it  of  s  piece 
of  tbe  same  eruss."  See  Bsmum,  RimaBum,  p.  473 
»).;  Ife^  Bim.  Ealtm  Ckitrdt,  Introd.  p.  966;  Ke- 
gel, CkriA  AtumUmB;  ir,  I2S;  Heoiel,  aynboUi,  ii, 


uaini  ol  anctent  OQ  Mflls  and  Pieases. 

Bpert,  having  a  deep  groove  in  the  inner  fiues,  running 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  this  groove  moved  the  plank 
on  the  top  of  the  olive  "  cheeses,"  forced  down  by  a 
beam,  aa  a  lever,  acting  against  the  huge  stone  on  Che 
top  of  the  columns.  There  is  also  tnceahle  the  stone 
tinugh  into  which  Che  Ml  lan,  and  dose  by  are  immense 
basins  ig  which  the  ohves  were  ground  lo  a  pulp  by  tbe 
scone  wheel  that  wu  rolled  over  them.  Other  hasina, 
■mailer  and  more  concave,  may  have  served  for  treaiHIii/ 
out  the  olives  wilh  the  feet  (Hie  vi,  16),  a  process  now 
never  employed  in  Palestine.    See  Hill. 

The  modem  machines  for  oil-nuking  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Thomson  {Land  and  Boot,  i,  &23):  "The 
na'ttroM  is  worked  by  hsnd,  and  is  only  used  for  Ihe 
olives  which  fall  first  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  of 
winter  raise  the  brooks  which  drive  the  milrif.  The 
oliree  for  tbe  maierak  are  ground  to  a  pulp  in  circular 
stone  bauns  by  rolling  a  large  stone  wheel  over  them. 
The  maas  is  then  put  into  small  baskets  of  straw-work, 
which  are  placed  one  upon  another,  between  two  up- 
right posts,  and  pressed  by  a  screw  which  moves  in  tbe 
beam  or  entablature  from  above,  like  the  screw  in  the 
atanding-press  of  ■  bookluiider,  or  else  by  a  beanj-lei-er. 
Alter  this  drst  preasjng  tbe  pulp  is  taken  out  of  the 
baskets,  put  into  large  copper  pans,  and,  being  sprinkled 
with  water,  is  heated  over  a  6n,  and  again  preaaed  ai 
before  This  finishes  the  process,  and  the  oil  is  put 
away  in  Jars  to  use,  or  in  cistema,  to  be  kept  for  future 
markeC.  Tbe  mfilrv/'is  driven  like  an  oidinaiy  mill, 
except  cbaC  the  apparatos  lor  besting  np  the  olives  is 
an  upright  cylinder,  with  iron  croes-bars  at  tbe  lower 
end.  This  cylinder  turns  rapidly  in  a  hollow  tube  of 
stone-work,  into  which  the  olives  are  thrown  from 
above,  and  beaten  Co  a  pulp  by  the  revolving  croes-bara. 
The  interior  of  Che  tube  is  kept  hot,  so  Chat  the  mass  ia 
taken  out  below  sufficiently  heated  Co  cause  the  oil  tu 
run  freely.  The  same  baskets  are  used  aa  in  the  ma'ar- 
roA,  buC  Che  press  ia  a  heam-lever,with  heavy  weighia 
at  the  end.  This  process  is  repealed  a  second  time,  as 
in  the  Md'wrai,  and  then  the  refuse  is  thrown  away." 
He  adds, "  Beam-preasea  are  also  employed  in  ' 


o  this  day,  and  I  tl 


I  of  sc 


quite  modem.  No  process  is  employed  for  clarifying 
the  oil,  except  Co  let  it  gradually  seCCIe  on  the  lees  in 
the  cisterns  or  large  jam  in  which  it  ia  kept.  Certain 
villages  are  celebrated  all  over  the  country  for  produc- 
ing oil  particularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  ic  commands  a 
high  price  for  table  use;  Beijah,  for  example,  above 
Nebi  Yfinaa,  also  Dur  Himis  in  the  MetJ  Ayfln,  and  at 
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Tlieh  on  Carmel ;  but  the  proceta  i*  them  vny  different. 
The  olivet  an  fine  mwhed  u  ia  the  miilr^  Mid  than 
ncirred  npidly  in  a  luge  kettle  of  hot  water.  The  oil 
IB  thus  wpanted,  and  riMS  to  the  top,  when  it  ia  ikim- 
med  off  witboDt  preasing.  The  refiiae  ia  then  thrown 
into  vat«  of  cold  water,  and  an  inleriar  oil  is  gathered 
from  the  eurface,  wbicfa  ia  onl;  fit  for  making  aoap." 
SeeO[u 

011-tr«e  (*,^<U  yT,  itt  ihimm ;  SepL  icurdpuraoc, 
SiiXa  KUTtapimnva  ;  Vulg.  ligniim  vlicir,  Jrombt  Bgmi 
palcktrrimi  ,■  A.  V.  "  oil- 
tree"  in  laa.  xli,  ID,  but  in  1 
King!  JO,  28,  "  olive-liee," 
and  in  Neb.  xiii,  15,  "pine- 
bianchea'^.  From  the  paa- 
■age  in  Nebeniiah,  when  it 
ia  mentioned  as  dialinctrruni 
the  aJtCA  or  "  Dlive  -  tree," 
writer*  ba  ve  tough  t  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Klaagmu 
imgualifoliat,  Linn.,  some- 
tiraea  called  "  the  wild  olive- 

ihat  Lbia  ia  the  aidaim-atK 
iif  the  Arabs.  But  Dr. 
Hooker  has  shown  that  the 
pmperties  and  charadcria- 
tica  or  ^e  tiaagmu  do  not 
accord  with  what  travellers 
have  related  of  the  famed 
uidam-tree  of  Palestine, 
s  the 


4  OINTMENT 

^BiiTob.  i,  809)  understood  bj  the  Hebnw  worda  nj 
"fat  or  leainouB  tree;"  but  the  paaaagc  in  Nebemiah 
clearly  points  to  some  sped  fie  tree  (Smith). 

Several  other  tree*  have  been  adduced,  aa  the  diDef> 
ent  kinds  of  pmt,  including  the  cedar  of  Lebuton,  the 
cypress,  the  dtnu,  the  balsam -tree;  but  there  ia  no 
q>ecial  proof  in  favor  of  any  of  these.  In  the  paaaage 
in  laaiah  the  tree  in  queatiou  ia  mentioned  in  diatinclioD 
from  the  pine;  but  it  ia  posihle  that  the  latter  woid 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  *in*Tln.    Dr.  Pott,  in 


alanilf  j^gyptioea. 


shrub  or  small  tree  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found 
all  the  way  from  the  penin- 
sula of  India  and  the  tiangea 
to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  tbe 
Niger.  The  anckum-oil  it 
held  in  high  repute  by  tbe 
Araba  fur  iig  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  said  to  be  very  valnabl*  againat  wouimIb 
and  contusions.  Comp.  Uauiidrell  (Jovm.  p.  86)  and 
Kobinaon  (Si&  An.  i,  560).    See  alao  Balm,    CcImub 


Btone-I^s  Trees  near  BelrfiL 

the  Amer.  ed.  of  Smith's  Krt.  of  Ike  BiUr,  ob}ecta  to 
the  luahun-tree  that  it  ia  too  small  to  furnish  wood 
for  carved  figure*,  aa  required  by  the  paaaage  in  Kiogt, 
or  to  be  classed  with  tbe  other  magniflcept  tree*  meo- 
tioned  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah;  and  that  it  ia  only 
found  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  whereaa  the  tree  in 
question  ia  spoken  of  in  the  passage  in  Nehetniah  at 
growing  on  tbe  mountains.  He  therefore  propoaea  the 
"  Mtont-pvi^'  of  Palestine,  or  Pitaa  pineaj  called  tmdbrir 
by  the  Artbe,  as  fulHUing  the  required  conditiona.  Dr. 
Thomson,  however,  who  describes  this  latter  tree,  ex- 
preaely  aaya,  "  It  ia  not  found  on  lbs  BKunfaHi  of  Pal- 
estine, became  that  peculiar  sandy  formacioD  [required 
for  its  growth]  is  not  found  then"  (Load  and  Book,  u, 
2«B).    SeePiHK. 

OlnomBiila.    See  (EifOMAinA. 

dntmant  is  the  representative  in  the  Sble  of  tbe 
following  words  in  the  ori^nal:  1.  IQI^,  ste'am  (ao 
rendered  in  S  Kings  ix,  IB;  Paa.  cx'uiii,  1;  ProT. 
xxvii,16;  Ecdea.  vii,  1;  ix,8;  z,l;  Cant.  i.  3;  iv,  10: 
Isa.  1, 6 ;  mix,  3 ;  Ivii,  9 ;  Amoa  vi,  6 ;  "  anointing,"  !■«. 
x,37),  probably  oil  (aa  elaewhcre  rendered,  excqtt "  olire" 
in  I  Kings  vi, 33,31,32, SSi*- pine" in  Neb.  vUi,15i>'(kt- 
iieit"  in  Paa.cix,!24;  '^bt  things"  in  IsL  xzv,fi;  '^faa" 
iulaa-xxviii,  1,4|  "fruitful"  in  laa.  V,  1).     2.  nnv^. 


ivdy  . 


I  of  the  root  lip'1,  denoting  per^mi 
iler  noun  H^n,  r6iadi  (Exod.  XXX,  15),  an  odctoua 
pound  ("  confection,"  Exod.  xxx,  B6) ;  or  the  emi- 
°  ^I?ST'?>  mirtaek'atk  (1  Cbroo.  iz,  80;  "eon*- 
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pound,"  Exod.  xxx,  25 ;  ''  prepared  by  the  apothecaziee' 
trt,"  2  ChtotL  xvi,  14);  fin^^^,  merkackdh  ("pot  of 
ointment,*'  Job  xli,  81 ;  "  well*'  spiced,  Ezek.  zxiv,  10 ; 
plur.  "sweets  flovrers,  Cant,  v,  18),  which  probably  sig- 
nify the  vessel  in  which  perfumery  was  prepared.  Cog- 
nate is  p^*^^i  mariik,  something  rubbed  in  ("  things  for 
porifying,**  Esth.  ii,  12).  8.  In  the  Apocrypha  and 
N.  T.  fivpovj  ntffrrk  (invariably  rendered  "  ointment"). 
In  the  f<^owing  sketch  we  follow  the  arts,  in  Kitto  (s.  v. 
Perfame)  and  Smith.    See  Oil. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites  were 
nrdy  simple,  but  were  composed  of  various  ingredients 
(Job  zli,  22 ;  comp.  Pliny,  HisL  NaL  xxix,  8).  Olive- 
oil,  the  valued  product  of  Palestine  (Deut.  xxviii,  40 ; 
Mic.  vi,  15X  was  combined  with  sundry  aromatics, 
chiefly  foreign  (1  Kings  x,  10 ;  £zek«  xxvii,  22),  par- 
ticolarly  spices,  myrrh,  and  nard  [see  these  words]. 
Such  ointments  were  for  the  most  part  costly  (Amos  vi, 
6),  and  formed  a  much-coveted  luxury.  The  ingredi- 
ents, and  often  the  prepared  oils  and  resins  in  a  state  fit 
for  use,  were  obtained  chiefly  in  traflic  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  imported  them  in  small  alabaster  boxes,  in 
which  the  delicious  aroma  was  best  preserved.  A  de- 
scription of  the  more  costly  unguents  is  given  by  Pliny 
{Hist,  NaL  xUi,  2).  The  preparation  of  these  requir^ 
peculiar  skil],  and  therefore  formed  a  pardcular  profes- 
sion. The  Q*)npS,  rokecJUm,  of  Exod.  xxx,  25,  35 ; 
Keh.  iii,  8;  Eodes.  x,  1,  called  '*  apothecary"  in  the 
A  v.,  denotes  no  other  than  a  maker  of  perfumes.  The 
work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  women  "  confection- 
aries"  (1  Sam.  viii,  13).  So  strong  were  the  better 
kinds  of  ointments,  and  so  perfectly  were  the  different 
component  sabstanoes  amalgamated,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  retain  their  scent  several  hundred  years. 
One  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  miweum  at  Alnwick 
Castle  contains  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  ointment, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old,  and  yet  its 
odor  remaina  (Vnikinaoo,  Anc  Effjfpliani,  ii,  814).  See 
Alabastrb. 

The  practice  of  prodndng  an  agreeable  odor  by  fumi- 
gation, or  bnraing  incense,  as  well  as  that  of  anointing 
Uie  person  with  odoriferous  oils  and  ointments,  and  of 
sprinkling  the  dress  with  fragrant  waters,  originated  in, 
and  is  confined  to,  warm  climates.  In  such  climates  per- 
spiration is  profuse,  and  much  care  is  needful  to  prevent 
the  eflbcts  of  it  from  being  offensive.  It  is  in  this  ne- 
cessity we  may  find  the  reason  for  the  use  of  perfumes, 
particidariy  at  weddings  and  feasts,  and  on  visits  to  per- 
sons of  tank ;  and  in  fact  on  most  of  the  occasions  which 
bring  people  together  with  the  intention  of  being  agree- 
able to  one  another.    See  pBaruMic. 

The  following  are  the  uses  of  ointments  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures. 

1.  Co^meiic^— The  Greek  and  Bonuin  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions  prevailed 
also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have  had 
place  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii,  8;  Eecl.  vii,  1 ;  ix,  8; 
Prov.  xxvii,  9,  16;  Cant,  i,  8;  iv,  10;  Amos  vi,  6;  Psa. 
xlv,  7;  Isa.  Ivil,  9;  Matt,  xxvi,  7;  Luke  vii,  46;  Rev. 
xviii,  13;  TomOf  viii,  1 ;  Skabb,  ix,  4;  Plato,  Syn^,  i,  6, 
p.  123;  see  authorities  in  Hofmann,  Lex,  s.  v.  Unguendi 
ritas)u  Oil  of  myrrh,  for  like  purposes,  is  mentioned  in 
Esth.  ii,  12.  Strabo  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
p<>tamta  nse  oil  of  sesam^,  and  the  Egjrptians  castor-oil 
(tiit),  both  for  bnming,  and  the  lower  classes  for  anoint- 
ing the  body.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  confirm 
this  statement  at  regards  the  Persians,  and  show  that 
they  nuMle  little  nse  of  oUve-oil,  but  used  other  oils,  and 
among  them  oil  of  sesamfe  and  castor-oil.  Chardin  also 
describes  the  Indian  and  Persian  custom  of  presenting 
perfitmea  to  guests  at  banquets  (Strabo,  xvi,  746 ;  xvii, 
824;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv,  43,  84,  86;  Marco  Polo,  Trav. 
lEariy  Trcw,]  p.  85 ;  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  805).  Egyp- 
tian paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and  alabaster 
exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the  ointment 


which  they  formerly  contained.  Athemeus  speaks  of 
the  extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  use  of 
ointments  for  gaests,  as  well  as  of  ointments  of  various 
kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  i,  78,  pL  89;  i,  157;  Athe- 
meus, X,  58 ;  XV,  41).    See  Anoint. 

2.  /^traerfla^— -Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were  used  to 
anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which  they  were 
wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spoke  of  his  own  body  being 
anointed  by  anticipation  (Matt,  xxvi,  12 ;  Mark  xiv,  8, 
8;  Luke  xxiii,  56 ;  John^ii,8, 7;  xix,40;  see  also  Plu- 
tarch, CmuoL  p.  61 1 ;  viii,  418,  ed.  Reiske).  See  Burial. 

8.  Medicinal. — Ointment  formed  an  important  feature 
in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Celsus,  De  Med.  iii,  19;  v, 
27 ;  Pliny,  xxiv,  10 ;  xxix,  8, 8, 9).  The  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes  to  this  in  a  figure  of  speech ;  and  our  Lord,  in 
his  core  of  a  blind  man,  adopted  as  the  outward  sign  one 
which  represented  the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  men- 
tion of  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  (colfyrium)  point 
to  the  same  method  (Isa.  i,  6;  John  ix,  6;  Jer.  viii,  22; 
xlvi,ll;  li,8;  Rev.iu,18;  Tob.vi,8;  xi,8,18;  Tertnll. 
De  fdoMatr.  11).    See  Medicine. 

4.  JUtucU. — Besides  the  oil  nsed  in  many  ceremonial 
observances,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed  to  be  used 
in  consecration  (Exod.  xxx,  28, 88 ;  xxix,  7 ;  xxx  vii,  29 ; 
xl,  9, 15).  It  was  first  compounded  by  Bezaleel,  and  its 
ingredients  and  proportions  are  precisely  spediied :  viz. 
of  pure  myrrh  and  cassia  500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each ;  • 
sweet  cinnamon  and  sweet  calamus  250  shekels  (125 
ounces)  each ;  and  of  olive-oil  1  bin  (about  5  quarts,  830- 
.96  cubic  inches).  These  were  to  be  compounded  according 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  into  an  oil  of  holy  ointment 
(Exod.  xxx,  25).  It  was  to  be  used  for  anointing—], 
the  Tabernacle  itself;  2,  the  table  and  its  vessels;  8,  the 
candlestick  and  its  furniture;  4,  the  altar  of  incense;  5, 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  its  vessels;  6,  the  laver 
and  its  foot ;  7,  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibition 
was  issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  secular 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and  against  im- 
itating it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Exod.  xxx,  82,  33). 
The  composition  was  not  preserved  as  a  secret,  but  was 
publicly  declared  and  described,  with  a  plain  prohibition 
to  make  any  like  it.  Maimonides  says  that  doubtless 
the  cause  of  this  prohibition  was  that  there  might  be  no 
such  perfume  found  elsewhere,  and  consequently  that  a 
greater  attachment  might  be  induced  to  the  sanctuary ; 
and  also  to  prevent  the  great  evils  which  might  arise 
from  men  esteeming  themselves  more  excellent  than 
others,  if  allowed  to  anoint  themselves  with  a  similar  oil 
(More  Nebochim,  ch.  xx).  The  reasons  for  attaching 
such  distinction  to  objects  consecrated  by  their  holy  ap- 
propriations are  too  obvious  to  need  much  elucida- 
tion. These  ingredients,  exclurive  of  the  oil,  must  have 
amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz.  Now  olive- 
oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  The 
weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture  would  be  12 
lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question  arises,  in  what  form  were 
the  other  ingredients,  and  what  degree  of  solidity  did  the 
whole  attain?  Myrrh,  "pure"  {dirSr),  free -flowing 
(Gesen.  TTtes.  p.  355),  would  seem  to  imply  the  juice 
which  flows  from  the  tree  at  the  first  incision,  perhaps 
the  **odorato  sndantia  ligno  balsama"  (Georg,  ii,  118), 
which  Pliny  says  is  called  "stacte,"  and  is  the  best  (xii, 
15;  Dioscorides,  i,  78, 74;  quoted  by  Celsus,  i,  159;  and 
Knobel  on  Exodus,  L  c).  This  juice,  which  at  its  first 
flow  is  soft  and  oily,  becomes  harider  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  According  to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Bezaleel), 
having  reduced  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped 
them  in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the  whole 
till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum  thus  ob- 
tained was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  use  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb,  s.  V.  Oleum).  This  account  is  perhaps  favored  by 
the  expression  "  powders  of  the  merchant,"  in  reference 
to  myrrh  (Cant.  Iii,  6 ;  Keil,  A  rch,  d.  Nebr,  p.  178).  An- 
other theory  supposes  all  the  ingredients  to  have  been 
in  the  form  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement  by 
weight  of  all  except  the  oil  seems  to  imply  that  they 
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were  in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctoou  state 
or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  process 
of  making  ointment,  consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in  boil- 
ing, is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli,  81.  The  charge  of  preserv- 
ing the  anointing  oil,  as  well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was 
given  to  £leazar  (Numb,  iv,  16).  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment made  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  intended  to  last  a  long  time.  The  Rabbinical  writ- 
ers say  that  it  lasted  900  years,  L  e.  till  the  captivity, 
because  it  was  said,  "Ye  shall  not  make  any  like  it" 
(Exod.  xx3^  32) ;  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Cbron.  ix,  80 
that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  {Che- 
riitAt  i,  1).  The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  oint^ 
ment  made  on  the  occasion  which  the  text  describes, 
being  no  less  than  750  ounces  of  solids  compounded  with 
five  quarts  of  oil,  may  g^ve  some  idea  of  the  profuse  use 
of  perfumes  among  the  Hebrews.  The  ointment  vritb 
which  Aaron  was  anointed  is  said  to  have  flowed  down 
over  his  garments  (Exod.  xxix,  21 ;  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2 : 
"skirts,"  in  the  latter  passage,  is  literally  "  mouth,"  i  e. 
the  opening  of  the  robe  at  the  neck ;  Exod.  xxviii,82). 
This  circumstance  may  give  some  interest  to  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  translate  from  Chardin  (Koy- 
aget,  iv,  48,  ed.  Langles).  After  remarking  how  prodig^ 
the  eastern  females  are  of  perfumes,  he  gives  this  in- 
stance: 

"  I  remember  that,  at  the  solemniiatlan  of  the  nnptials 
of  the  three  princesses  royal  of  Golconda,  whom  the  king, 
their  father,  who  had  no  other  children,  married  In  one 
day.  In  the  year  1679,  perfumes  were  lavished  on  every  in- 
vited goest  as  be  arrived.  Thev  sprinkled  them  upon 
those  who  were  clad  In  white :  out  ffave  them  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  wore  colored  raiment,  because  their 

garments  wonld  have  been  spoiled  by  throwing  it  over 
tiom,  which  was  done  in  the  following  manner.  They 
threw  over  the  bodv  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  containing 
about  half  a  pint,  ana  then  a  larger  bottle  of  water  tinted 
with  safl^on,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clothes  wonld  have 
been  stained  with  it.  After  this,  thev  robbed  the  arms  and 
the  body  with  a  llqnid  perfUme  of  ladanum  and  ambersrie, 
and  they  pnt  round  the  throat  a  thick  cord  of  jasmine. 

1  was  thus  perftimed  with  saffron  in  many  great  houses  of 
this  country,  an  d  in  other  places.  This  attention  and  hon- 
or is  a  universal  custom  among  the  women  who  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  this  loxnry." 

Se*UNGUIENT. 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were,  as  well 
as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment;  bat  Scripture 
dnly  mentions  the  fact  as  actually  taking  place  in  the 
cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Jehu,  and  Joash.  The 
Rabbins  say  that  Saul,  Jehu,  and  Joash  were  only  anoint- 
ed with  common  oil,  while  for  David  and  Solomon  the 
holy  oil  was  used  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  xvi,  1  j  18 ;  1  Kings  i,  89 ; 

2  Kings  ix,  1, 8,  6;  xi,  12;  Godwyn,  Motes  and  Aarotiy 
i,  4 ;  Carpzov,  Apparatus,  p.  66, 57 ;  Hofmann,  Lex,  s.  v. 
Ung^endi  ritus;  Jerome,  Com,  in  Osee^  iii,  184).  It  is 
evident  that  the  sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solo- 
mon, and  probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  In 
the  case  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  1)  the  article  is  used,  "  the 
oil,"  as  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  1);  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed 
by  the  high-priest,  should  have  been  defective  in  this 
respect    See  Consecration. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  ancient  usage  of  anoint^ 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained,  as  is  no- 
ti^  by  Chrysostom  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Suioer,  s.  v.  ikaiov.  The  ceremony  of  chrism  or  anoint- 
ing was  also  added  to  baptism.  See  authorities  quoted 
hy  Suicer,  L  c,  and  under  Bawrurfia  and  XpUfffia,  See 
Ghribm;  UMcnoN. 

Oiot,  a  great  god  among  the  Indians  of  California. 

Olsel,  Philip,  a  German  Protestant  minister,  was 
bom  at  Dantzic  in  1671.  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  published  several  theological  works.  He 
died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1724. 

O'Kelly,  Jambs,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  American 
Methodist  pioneer  preachers,  and  the  father  of  the  first 
schism  among  them,  was  bom  about  1757.  He  was  cm- 
verted  while  yet  a  youth,  shortly  after  joined  the  Meth- 
odists, and  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.    He  began 


his  ministry  in  an  did  ookmial  church  in  the  soothem 
part  of  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  RevoluUonaiy 
war.    One  writer,  noticing  this  early  work  of  O'Kelly's, 
says :  **  The  people  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  great  was 
the  work  of  God  under  hia  powerful  eachortations  and 
earnest  prayers."    In  1778  he  was  admitted  into  the 
travelling  connection,  and  he  soon  took  a  prominent  po- 
sition among  the  Methodist  preachers  of  Virginia.    He 
was  a  warm-hearted  Christian  and  a  zealous  preacher — 
he  would  rise  at  midnight  and  pour  out  his  soul  in 
prayer,  crying,  ^  Give  me  children,  or  I  die."    He  was 
ordained  elder  at  the  organization  of  the  Church  in 
1784.    For  several  years  afterwards  he  filled  high  sta- 
tions in  the  Church — acting  as  elder  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Viiginia  District:  there  he  was  useful,  and  had 
much  influence.    One  of  0'Kelly*s  contemporaries  de- 
scribes him  as  **  laborious  in  the  ministry,  a  man  of  seal 
and  nsefulnees,  an  advocate  for  holiness,  given  to  prayer 
and  fasting,  an  able  defender  of  the  Methodist  doctrine 
and  faith,  and  hard  against  negro  daveiy  in  private 
and  from  the  press  and  pulpit"    He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  council  that  met  in  1789.    In  1790  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Asbuiy,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted since  1780,  complaining  of  his  power,  and  bid- 
ding him  halt  in  his  episcopal  career  for  one  year,  lest 
he  should  have  to  use  his  influence  against  hino.    As 
this  appeal  was  ignored,  Mr.  O'Kelly  moved  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1791,  *'That  if  any  preacher  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved or  oppressed  by  the  appointment  made  by  the 
bishop  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
Conference,  which  should  consider  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  matter."  This  resolution  was  lost.  Thereapoa 
O'Kelly,  and  a  few  who  thought  like  him,  withdrew 
from  the  Conference.   Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  con- 
ciliate them:  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
O'Kelly  and  his  party,  and  if  possible  induce  them  to 
resume  their  seats,  but  the  effort  utteriy  failed.     Even 
Dr.  Coke's  personal  appeal  was  powerless.    The  Gen- 
eral Conference  closed  Nov.  14, 1792,  and  on  the  26th  of 
that  month  Asbuiy  presided  at  the  Virginia  Conference. 
The  question  was  raised  whether  O'KeUy  and  hb  adhe- 
rents of  the  ministry  were  to  be  continued  in  the  Con- 
nection.   Mr.  Asbory  at  once  pleaded  for  their  retentioii, 
and  even  proposed  that  the  Conference  pay  Mr.  O'KeUy 
£40.     For  a  while  this  money  was  accordingly  paid, 
but  O'KeUy,  finding  that  the  Conference  was  not  dis- 
posed to  tako  much  notice  of  his  schemes,  refused 
any  longer  to  receive  this  pay,  and  thus  broke  the  last 
link  that  bound  him  to  Methodism.     O'KeUy  now 
sought  to  impress  his  views  on  the  Methodists  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  but  he  was  firmly  opposed  by  Nicholson,  Leroy, 
Cole,  and  M'Kendree,  the  latter,  although  at  first  in- 
cUned  towards  O'Kelly,  having  now  become  fuUy  sat- 
isfied that  the  exceptions  to  Asbury's  administration 
were  utterly  groundlessL    They  met  O'Kelly  in  public 
discussion,  and  saved  the  Church  in  Portsmouth  ftom  a 
violent  mpture.    In  the  section  where  he  had  so  long 
labored  he  was  more  sacoessful  in  his  bad  work.     Some 
societies  were  entirely  led  away  by  his  specious  plans; 
a  few  travelling  and  a  large  number  of  local  preachers 
foUowed  him,  and  the  O'KeUy  schism  became  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  Methodism.    At  the  Conference  of  1793 
the  names  of  James  O'KeUy,  Rice  Haggard,  John  Al- 
len, and  John  Robertaon  were  entered  as  foroBaUy  with- 
drawn fh>m  the  Connection. 

O'Kelly  and  Haggard,  assisted  by  disaffecied  local 
preachers,  at  once  began  the  work  of  organizuig  a  new 
and  pure  Church,  free  from  all  such  evUs  as  they  fan- 
cied had  corrupted  Methodism.  Allen  settled,  and  soon 
after,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  gave  up 
preaching  altogether.  Robertson  remained  local,  and 
after  some  years  became  the  head  of  a  subordinate 
schism  in  the  O'Kelly  ranks.  The  IfepubHetm  Meth- 
odists was  the  title  chosen  for  the  new  Church.  The 
leaders  proceeded  to  hold  conferences  and  other  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  some  settled  plan 
of  operational    They  formed  many  ralea,  but  apoo  trials 
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foand*  them  extremely  defective  when  compared  with 
thoee  they  had  abandoned.  At  length  they  renounced 
all  rules  of  Church  gOTemment,  and  took  the  New  Tes- 
tament aa  their  guide.  They  agreed  that  all  the  plans 
and  regulations  made  at  their  conferences  should  be 
merely  advisory.  The  name  for  their  Church  was  sug- 
gested by  the  political  complexion  of  the  times.  Re- 
publican principles  prevailed  in  Viiginia,  and  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by  a  Church  bearing  the  im- 
posing and  popular  name,  **  Republican  Methodists." 
One  of  their  first  measures  was  to  enact  a  levelling  law. 
All  the  preachers  were  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 
There  were  to  be  no  grades  in  the  ministry.  They  en- 
deavond  to  swell  their  numbers  by  promising  the  laity 
much  larger  liberty  than  they  enjoyed  in  the  old  Church. 
The  leaders  warred  zealously,  and  not  without  success. 
In  some  places  they  carried  off  entire  societies ;  in  oth- 
ers they  wrought  ruinous  divisions.  A  few  preaching- 
bouses  were  seized  by  them,  and  the  rightful  owners 
tamed  oat  of  doors;  from  others  the  Methodists  retired 
in  order  to  avoid  strife.  The  seceders  are  even  accused 
of  having  said  all  manner  of  evil  against  the  Methodist 
Church.  They  certainly  censored  the  preachers  severe- 
ly. Asbury  was  the  object  of  their  peculiar  displeasure. 
They  took  special  pains  to  impeach  his  character  in  ev- 
ery possible  way  before  the  public  The  name  of  bishop 
they  professed  to  regard  with  holy  horror.  They  in- 
sisted that  bishop  and  elder  had  the  same  signification 
in  Scripture ;  yet  they  received  the  one  and  rejected  the 
other.  **  The  spirit  of  division,"  says  Bennett,  "  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  border  counties  of  North  Carolina.  In  all  this  region 
the  influence  of  0*Kelly  was  very  greats  and  he  scru- 
pled not  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  building 
up  his  own  cause.  Although  his  success  in  gaining 
proselytes  from  the  rluiks  of  Methodism  was  fiir  less 
than  ha  anticipated,  yet  the  history  of  this  painful 
schism  is  full  of  sad  memorials:  families  were  rent 
asunder,  brother  was  opposed  to  brother,  parents  and 
children  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  warm  friends 
became  open  enemies,  and  the  claims  of  Christian  love 
were  forgotten  in  the  hot  disputes  about  Church  gov- 
ernment. The  means  of  grace  were  neglected,  piety 
declined,  religion  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  her 
friends,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  exulted  over  many 
who  had  fallen  away  ftom  faith."  *'It  was  enough," 
says  Jesse  Lee,  ^  to  make  the  saints  of  God  weep  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  that  both  day  and 
night,  to  see  how  the  Lord*s  flock  was  carried  away 
captive  by  that  division." 

The  conjectures  for  O'Kelly's  secession  are  very  va- 
ried. Some  writers  of  his  own  time  and  since  believe 
that  his  ambition  craved  poration  beside  the  noble  As- 
bury, and  that  when  shut  out  from  the  episcopal  cab- 
inet, he  determined  to  build  up  a  Church  of  his  own, 
where,  thongh  but  a  simple  presbyter,  he  could  yet 
rule  n  chief.  It  is  said  that  an  Englbh  lawyer,  a  man 
of  infidel  principles,  who^  strange  to  say,  admired  the 
Methodist  Choroh,  and  witnessed  with  many  regrets 
the  (XKelly  schism,  advised  Jesse  Lee  and  many  other 
leading  ministers  to  make  0*Kelly  a  bishop;  "for," 
said  he,  *'if  yon  will  let  him  share  the  dreaded  pow- 
er with  Asbury,  he  will  no  longer  fear  it."  The  his- 
tory of  0*Kelly's  movement  shows  that  the  lawyer 
was  nearer  right  than  wrong.  Besides  this,  we  learn 
from  certain  lecords  that  O'Kelly  held  heterodox 
viewa.  "He  denied,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  ''the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  affirmeil  that,  instead 
of  distinct  persons  in  the  Grodhead,  the  terms  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only  intended  to  represent 
three  offices  in  one  glorious  and  eternal  Being."  It  was 
a  (avorite  expression  of  his,  as  we  learn  from  a  living 
contemporary,  that  "God  was  Father  from  eternity, 
Redeemer  in  time,  axiA  Sanctifier  for  evermore."  Of 
the  truth  of  this  charge  there  is  proof  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Greenbrier  Conference.  He  had  raised 
doubts  of  the  personality  of  the  Trinity  in  the  minds  of 


two  preachers  from  his  district  who  were  present  at  the 
Conference,  and  they  only  renounced  their  heretical 
opinions  when  their  brethren  confronted  them  with 
overwhelming  scriptural  evidence  of  the  true  doctrine. 
This  was  in  May,  six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1792.  We  may  well  believe  that 
a  man  so  bold  as  O'Kelly  would  not  hesitate  to  give 
expression  to  his  doctrinal  views,  and  there  is  littie 
doubt  that  many  were  led  astray  from  the  truth  in  the 
large  district  over  which  he  presided  so  long.  The  in- 
fluence of  O'Kelly  was  used  against  Asbury  with  a  suc- 
cess that  should  have  satisfied  any  man  who  had  not 
determined  to  role  or  ruin  the  Church.  The  council 
was  O'Kelly's  favorite  hobby;  he  kept  before  the  preach- 
ers and  people  the  great  evil  of  the  council ;  magnified 
the  power  of  Asbury  as  a  bishop  until  many  were  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  a  great,  overshadowing  ee- 
desiastical  tyranny  was  growing  up  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  During  his  travels  in  Virginia  in  the  summer 
of  1790  Asbury  saw  the  sad  effecto  of  O^Kelly's  influ- 
ence; and  when  he  reached  the  Leesborg  Conference 
in  August  of  that  year  he  showed  a  noble  disinterested- 
ness as  pleasing  ss  it  is  rare.  He  says:  '*To  conciliate 
the  minds  of  our  brethren  in  the  South  District  of  Vir- 
ginia who  are  restless  about  the  council,  I  wrote  their 
leader  a  letter  informing  him  'that  I  would  take  my 
seat  in  the. council  as  another  member,'  and  in  that 
point  at  least  waive  the  claims  of  episcopacy;  yea,  I 
would  lie  down  and  be  trodden  upon  rather  than  know- 
ingly injure  one  soul." 

Not  long  after  his  withdrawal  fW>m  the  Church 
O'Kelly  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  protesting  against  the  "Methodist  Episcopal 
government."  This  production  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  perversion  of  the  plainest  historical  facts  of  Meth- 
odism, the  misrepresentation  of  its  economy,  and  an 
unbounded  abuse  of  Asbury.  His  strictures  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  defamation  of 
Asbury,  demanded  a  reply.  Asbury  himself  collected 
ample  materials  for  this  purpose,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  conferences  for  their  action.  The  papers  were 
accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  them 
for  publication.  Nicholas  Snethen,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  publuhed  a  work  in  which  he  "not  only 
vindicated  Methodism,  bnt  placed  the  pretended  facts 
and  groundless  assertions  of  O'Kelly  in  a  position  so 
variant  from  truth  as  to  leave  the  character  of  their  au- 
thor in  more  need  of  an  apology  than  was  the  mere  fact 
of  his  ceasing  to  be  a  Methodist."  O'Kelly  came  for- 
ward in  another  small  pamphlet,  entitied  A  Vindieaiion 
of  an  Apoloffy,  This  was  promptly  met  by  Snethen  in 
An  Angwer  to  James  O'Kelfy^i  Vindioation  of  hit  Apol- 
ogy.  The  readiness  with  which  O'Kelly's  charges  were 
met,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  refuted,  gave 
a  decided  check  to  his  revolutionary  measures.  He 
proceeded,  however,  with  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Republican  Methoditt  Church,  He  scrupled  not  to  or- 
dain such  preachers  as  consented  to  receive  ordination 
at  his  hands,  although  he  denounced  Methodist  ordi- 
nation, in  the  line  of  which  he  himsdf  stood,  ss  a 
"  spurious  episcopacy."  The  success  of  the  separatists 
in  making  proselytes  was  far  below  their  expectations. 
By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the  large  cir- 
cuits in  O'Kelly's  old  district,  and  where  he  wielded  the 
greatest  influence,  we  find  that  from  1792  to  1795,  when 
the  schism  was  at  its  height,  the  largest  decrease  in 
any  one  circuit  was  only  a  littie  over  two  hundred, 
while  in  two  circuits  lying  in  the  very  field  of  strife 
there  was  a  gain  of  nearly  four  hundred.  It  is  true 
that  the  returns  from  all  the  Virginia  circuits  in  1794 
show  a  decrease  of  two  thousand  members;  but  there 
were  probably  other  causes  for  this  besides  thb  schis- 
matic movement. 

In  1801  O'Kelly  changed  the  name  of  his  party.  Re- 
nouncing their  original  titie,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  announced  himself  and  his  adherents  as  The 
Chrittian  Church,    Some  of  his  societies  readily 
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samed  the  high-soanding  name,  others  hesitated,  a  few 
protested,  and  divisions  speedily  followed.  The  more 
modest  among  them  shrunk  from  an  appellation  that 
declared  all  men  heretics  except  themselves.  Divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
One  party  clung  to  CVKelly  m  the  Christian  Church ; 
another  followed  John  Robertson  as  Republican  Method- 
ists ;  and  yet  another,  under  the  lead  of  William  Guirey 
and  others,  set  up  for  themselves  under  the  title  of  *'The 
Independent  Christian  Baptist  Church."  These  diiTer- 
ent  parties  continued  to  maintain  a  sickly  existence  for 
some  years;  but  their  numbers  and  influence  gradually 
diminished.  The  decline  continued  until  there  could  be 
found  no  organization  worthy  to  be  called  a  Church,  but 
only  fragments  of  societies  scattered  over  the  oountry, 
almost  equally  powerless  against  the  Church  they  had 
left,  and  against  the  wickedness  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  failure  of  O'Kelly's  plans.  The  most  potent 
was  the  heresy  which  his  system  contained.  This 
was  the  taint  that  corrupted  the  whole  scheme.  His 
Unitarian  errors  allowed  no  Saviour  to  be  offered  to 
the  people ;  and  destitute  of  this  vital  and  central  force, 
his  Church  was  soulless  and  its  name  a  mockery.  But 
the  motives  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  been  devoid  of 
purity,  as  their  s^^tem  was  of  saving  truth.  "  If  the  real 
cause  of  this  division  were  known,*'  says  Asbury,  ^  I  think 
it  would  appear  that  one  wanted  to  be  immovably  fixed 
in  a  district ;  another  wanted  money ;  a  third  wanted 
ordination ;  a  fourth  wanted  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased 
about  slaves,  and  not  to  be  call^  to  account**  The 
fierceness  of  their  attacks  on  Asbury  contributed  to  their 
ruin.  Their  swords,  raised  to  strike  him  down,  pierced 
their  own  hearts,  and  their  violent  dealings  came  down 
on  their  own  heads.  Their  ?rrath  against  him  knew  no 
bounds.  In  one  of  their  ephemeral  pamphlets  he  ?ra8 
called  the  **  Baltimore  Bull,**  and  a  rude  picture  of  a 
bull's  head  graced  the  title-page.  They  proclaimed  him 
an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  charged  him  with  laying 
up  money  to  carry  with  him  to  England.  Such  injus- 
tice could  not  fail  to  have  a  speedy  and  powerful  reac- 
tion ;  and  as  the  light  shone  more  brilliantly  on  the  path 
of  Asbury,  the  darkness  grew  deeper  on  that  of  his  tra- 
dttcers.  Many,  who  had  been  drawn  off  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  after  calming  down  and  re-examining  the 
points  in  controversy,  returned  to  the  Church.  Although 
Asbury  spared  no  pains  to  expose  O'Relly's  errors  and 
to  thwart  his  plans,  yet  he  kept  his  heart  right  towards 
him,  and  when  occasion  offered  treated  him  with  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  The  first  and  last  meeting  alter  the  rup- 
ture took  place  at  Winchester.  Hearing  that  his  former 
friend  was  lying  ill,  Asbury  sent  two  brethren  to  say  that 
he  would  wait  on  him,  if  he  desired  it  They  **  met  in 
peace,  asked  of  each  other's  welfare,  talked  of  persons 
and  thiogs  indiflerently,  prayed,  and  parted  in  peace. 
Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  troubles  of  former  times.** 
This,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  their  last  interview  on 
earth.  O'Kelly  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  sad 
spectator  of  the  failure  of  his  cherished  schemes.  He 
saw  the  man  whom  he  had  sought  to  ruin  descend  to 
his  grave  in  peace  and  full  of  honors,  mourned  by  grate- 
ful thousands  as  the  father  of  American  Methodism.  He 
saw  Asbury*s  place  filled  and  his  principles  defended  by 
another  whom  he  had  fondly  maiiced  for  a  leader  in  his 
own  ranks.  He  saw  hundreds  of  his  own  foUowers  for- 
saking him,  and  rall3ring  again  to  the  standard  of  Meth- 
odism. He  saw  those  who  remained  scattered  and 
broken  into  contending  factions.  But  in  the  face  of 
all  these  facts  the  stem  old  man  dung  to  his  cause 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  with  fal- 
tering voice  and  failing  strength  proclaimed  his  confi- 
dence in  its  ultimate  success.  In  1805  Asbury,  passing 
through  Virginia,  writes  of  O'Kelly  as  '^  coming  down 
with  great  zeal,  preaching  three  hours  at  a  time  on  gov- 
ernment, monarchy,  episcopacy,  occasionally  varying  the 
subject  with  abase  of  the  Methodists."  Hope  did  not  de- 


sert him  even ''  in  age  and  feeUeneas  extreme.**  We  are 
assured  by  one  of  his  followers  that  he ''  went  down  to  the 
gprave  satisfied  with  the  past,  and  peaceful  and  trusting 
with  respect  to  the  future.**  His  stormy  and  eventful 
life  closed  Oct  16,  1826.  Dr.  Stevens  says,  «  O'Kelly 
was  an  Irishman  of  fiery  temperament,  and,  a»  usual 
with  such  temperaments,  his  conscience  was  weak,  easily 
swayed  by  his  prejudices ;  weak  to  yield  to  them,  though 
strong  to  defend  them.**  Of  the  O'Kelly  schismatics, 
Lee,  their  historian,  writing  in  1806,  says:  '*  They  have 
been  divided  and  subdivided  till  at  present  it  is  hard  to 
find  two  of  them  that  are  of  one  opinion.  There  are  now 
but  few  of  them  in  that  part  of  Virginia  where  they 
were  formerly  the  most  numerous,  and  in  most  places 
they  are  declining.'*  See  Stevens,  Hial,  MethodiU  Epu- 
cnpal  Church,  iii,  16-d7;  Lednum,  Rim  of  Methodum  m 
A  merictif  ch.  xxxiii ;  Bennett,  Memoriais  ofMethoditm 
in  Virginia  (Richmond,  1871, 12mo),  ch.  ix.    (J.  H.  W.) 

O'Kelly  Methodiats.    See  O'Kkllt,  Jambs. 

Okely,  Francis,  a  learned  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1718.  Hu  adherence  to  the  Moravians  pre- 
vented his  being  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  died  at  Bedford  May  9, 1794.  He  wrote. 
The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  the  New  Creature  m  Chritt 
(1772,  8vo),  translated  from  the  German :  —  The  divine 
Vieions  of  John  Ens^Arecht  (1781,  2  vols.  8vo);  the 
works  of  this  German  visionary  had  been  published  in 
German  in  1658,  some  years  after  his  death : — A  faUh- 
fvl  Narraiice  of  Go^s  gracious  DeaHngs  with  Hiel 
(1781, 8vo) : — Dawmngs  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  Light , 
glimmering  out  of  a  private  HearVs  qiistolary  Corre^ 
vpondence  (Northampton,  1775,  8vo).  —  Hoefer,  Aotir. 
Biog,  Gensrcde,  xxxviii,  577 ;  Darling,  CgcL  BibUog,  ii, 
2282.    (J.N.  P.) 

Oken,  LoRKNZ,  a  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  was 
bom  at  Offenberg  Aug.  2,  1779.  He  studied  medicine 
and  natural  history  at  Gottingen,  and  held  the  position 
of  privat-docent  in  that  university.  In  1807  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Jena ;  thence  he  removed  to  Zurich,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  professor  of  natural  history  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  August,  1847.  At  the  time  when  Oken 
began  to  study  natural  science,  the  writings  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling  were  producing  a  deep  impwaoion 
on  the  minds  of  the  students  of  natural  history.  Schel- 
ling, who  had  studied  medicine,  had  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  the  transcendental  philosophy  to  the  facts  of  the 
natural  world,  and  had  by  a  process  of  thought  endeav- 
ored to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  was  in  this  school  that  Oken  studied,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  transcendental  philosophy  more  or  leas  guided 
his  researches  as  a  naturalist  throughout  his  long  life. 
His  first  work  was  published  in  1802,  and  was  entitled 
Elemente  der  Natur-Philosophie,  This  was  foUowed  in 
1805  by  a  work  on  Die  Zeugung,  In  these  books  he  en- 
deavored to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  facts 
presented  by  the  forms  and  the  development  of  animals 
In  his  classification  he  took  for  his  basis  the  preeenoe  of 
the  senses,  making  each  class  of  animals  to  represent  an 
organ  of  sense.  In  his  work  on  Generation  he  first  sug- 
gested that  all  animals  are  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells. 
The  formation  of  seminal  matter  is  described  ms  taking 
place  by  the  decomposition  of  the  organism  into  infu- 
soria, and  propagation  is  described  as  the  flight  oi  the 
occupant  from  his  falling  house.  In  1806  he  paUished 
his  Contributions  to  Comparative  Anatomg  and  PAystof- 
ogtff  and  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  intestines  in  the 
umbilical  vesicle.  In  this  year  he  made  an  excorsioD 
to  the  Harz  Mountains,  which  resulted  in  an  important 
thought  This  may  be  described  in  his  own  language : 
*'  In  August,  1806,**  he  says,  **  I  made  a  joumey  over  the 
Harz,  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  the  south  side ; 
and  straight  before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  moat  beauti- 
ful bleached  skull  of  a  hind.  I  picked  it  up,  turned  it 
round,  regarded  it  intensely :  the  thing  was  done.  *lt 
is  a  vertebral  column  !*  strack  me  as  a  fiiash  of  lightning 
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to  the  marrow  and  bone ;  and  mnoe  that  time  the  skull 
has  been  regarded  aft  a  vertebral  colomn."  This  diacoy- 
ery  was  published  in  an  essay  on  the  '*  Signification  of 
the  Bones  of  the  SkolL"  The  essay,  although  it  at- 
tncted  little  attention  at  first,  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  inquiries  which,  in  the  hands  of  Gams,  G^offroy 
St-Hilaire,  and  Owen,  haye  led  to  the  establishment  of 
those  laws  of  homology  in  the  yertebrate  skeleton  that 
are  now  a  uniyersally  receiyed  branch  of  anatomical 
science.  It  was  by  the  perseyering  use  of  the  idea  that 
flashed  across  his  mind  in  the  Harz  that  Oken  has 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  ^  the  father  of  morpho- 
logical science." 

While  still  a  yonng  man,  and  deeply  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  an  ideal  philosophy  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  he  wrote  his  f^hr- 
ted  dor  Natur-PkUo0opkie  (Jena,  1809;  8d  ed.  Zurich, 
1843),  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Fulke,  and  pub- 
lished in  1847  by  the  Ray  Society,  entitled  Elements  of 
Phftio^Philosopky,  In  this  work  the  author  takes  the 
widest  possible  view  of  natural  science,  and  classifies 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  according 
to  his  philosophical  views.  "The  animal  kingdom," 
says  Oken,  **  is  man  resolved  into  his  constituent  ele- 
ments; what  in  the  lower  stages  of  animal  life  are  in- 
dependent antagonisms  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attri- 
botes."  In  1817  Oken  started  a  natural-history  journal 
entitled  /rit,  which  he  conducted  for  thirty  years.  See 
EmfUtk  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Bitt,  o/Philot,  ii,  227 ; 
Tionemann,i/afnui/o/*PAt&M.  (see  Index) ;  Morell,  Hist. 
o/Pkihs,mthei9(A'Centuiy(mielDdex).  (J.H.W.) 
See  TALJii7i>. 


Okki  is  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit  worshipped  by 
the  Huron  Indians  of  North  America. 

Oklah.    See  Oclah. 

Okui,  STAinsLAS  (Lat.  Onehovms)j  a  Polish  po- 
lemical writer,  noted  especially  as  a  pidpit  orator,  was 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Premislau  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  He  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
under  Lother  and  Helancthon ;  then  at  Venice,  under 
Egnatiua.  On  his  return  to  his  own  land  he  entered 
the  eodesiaatic  life,  and  became  canon  of  Premislau. 
His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Luther  having  drawn 
upon  him  the  reprimands  of  the  chapter,  he  renounced 
fab  benefice  and  married.  ^  Anathematized  by  his  prel- 
ate," says  Bayle,  '^  he  not  only  used  his  pen  against  the 
ecdeaiaatics,  but  he  troubled  them  also  in  the  possession 
of  their  wealth,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  their 
antagonists ;  by  the  volubility  of  his  wit  and  his  tongue 
he  caoaed  great  commotion.**  He  entered  again  the 
pale  of  the  Church  at  the  synod  held  in  1661  at  War- 
saw, and  from  that  time  displayed  great  zeal  against  the 
PtotesUmta.  The  force  of  his  eloquence  has  given  to 
Oricbovius  the  surname  of  the  Polish  Demosthenes. 
He  left  a  large  number  of  works;  those  written  to 
obtain  for  the  priests  the  liberty  of  marrying  are  the 
UMMt  sought  after.  We  quote  of  his  works,  Oratio 
JwMbrU  m  fitnare  SigismontH  JageUonis,  PoUmia  regis 
(Craeowy  1M8,  ^vo);  reproduced  by  different  historical 
bodies  of  Poland  i^De  ctglibatus  lege  (Basle,  1551, 8vo) : 
— Orati9  pro  digmtate  saeerdotaU  (Cracow,  1561,  8vo) : 
—/As  Staneari  secta  (Cologne,  1563, 8vo)  :>-/>6  bello  ad- 
vemca  7\sreastuseipiettdo  (Cnicow,  1588, 8vo} : — A  rmales 
Pulamm  <A  exoessn,  Sigismundi,  cum  vita  Petri  Knitha 
(Dabiomii,  1611 ;  Dantzic,  1848, 12mo).  See  SUuvol- 
aeina,  £20^  omtum  PoUmorum^  p.  78,  79;  Bayle,  Did. 
Hiat^  %,yr, — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genirak,  xxxviii,  578. 

Olaf  EHGELBRECHT809,  a  noted  Norwegian  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Church,  flourished 
as  archbishop  of  Trondhjem  from  1528  to  1587.  He 
was  a  zealous  adherent  to  king  Christian  the  First's 
party.  He  dnng  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  the  last, 
bat  his  endeayors  to  re-establish  it  in  Norway  proved 
maoooeaBfa].  After  having  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
havto^  been  forced  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
for  his  life,  he  was  set  free  in  1582;  but  in  1587 


he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  He  died  in 
exile  in  Brabant.  See  Petersen,  Norges  Sveriges  og 
Danmarks  Historie;  Nordisk  Conoersaiionslexihonj  s.  v. 
(R.RA.) 

Olaf  Haraldson,  the  Saint,  one  of  the  most  revered 
of  the  early  Norwegian  kings,  ruled  from  1015  to  1080. 
He  was  bom  in  996.    When  a  child  he  was  baptized 
by  Olaf  Tryggveson  (q.v.),  who  visited  his  mother  in 
Ringsric.     But  how  little  the  Norsemen  cared  about 
an  involuntary  baptism  is  iUnstrated  by  the  youthful 
career  of  this  Olaf.     When  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old  his  step-father,  Sigurd  Syr,  had  to  furnish  him  with 
ships  for  viking  expeditions,  and  for  many  years  he 
gathered  plunder  in  the  Baltic  and  in  England  and 
France.    In  the  Christian  countries  he  and  his  follow- 
ers were  called  heathens;  and  it  is  related  that  Olaf 
finally  was  rebaptized  in  Rouen.     Certain  it  is  that  he 
became  converted,  and  henceforth  he  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  views 
of  his  time,  and  worked  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel 
with  marvellous  zeal  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He 
was  destined  to  complete  the  work  that  had  been  begun 
twenty  years  before  him  by  Olaf  Tryggveson.    Glow- 
ing with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  crown- 
ed with  success  as  a  warrior,  Olaf  came  to  Norway  in 
1015,  and  soon  made  himself  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  kingdom.     Olaf  Haraldson  employed  the  same 
means  in  converting  the  heathens  that  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  nam^ike,  Olaf  Tryggveson ;  but  the  pe- 
riod of  his  reign  was  longer,  and  the  way  had  been  paved 
for  bim  partly  by  the  cruelty  of  his  predecessor  and 
partly  by  the  work  of  parient  missionaries,  so  that  he 
accomplished  his  gretX  undertaking,  although  he  be- 
came its  martyr.    He  not  only  overthrew  heathenism 
in  every  one  of  his  provinces,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  teachers  and  the  building  of  churches  he  ako  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
national  faith.    His  name  occurs  in  many  folk-songs, 
and  he  is  still  regarded  by  the  peasantry  of  Norway  as 
their  great  benefactor.     In  addition  to  his  apostolic 
mission,  he  completed  the  work  begun  in  872  by  Harald 
Fairfax  of  firmly  uniting  the  several  provinces  of  Nor- 
way into  one  kingdom.    By  various  stratagems  king 
Canute  the  Great  succeeded  in  alienating  the  people  of 
Norway  from  Olaf,  and  in  1028  Canute  was  actually  elect- 
ed king  of  Norway,  Olaf  having  fled  to  Russia.    The 
latter  returned  with  about  8000  Norse  and  Swedish  war- 
riors, whom  he  had  carefully  gathered.     All  of  them 
were  Christians.    He  put  on  their  helmets  and  shields 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his  watchword, 
**  Onward,  soldiers  of  Christ,  for  the  cross  and  the  king." 
A  battle  was  finally  fought  near  Stikle  Stad,  where  he 
fell,  on  Aug.  81, 1080.    The  date  is  fixed  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  occurring  during  the  battle.    The  body  of 
Olaf  was  disinterred  after  it  had  been  buried  about  a 
year,  and  it  was  found  that  the  face  was  unchanged, 
and  that  his  hair  and  nails  had  grown ;  it  was  also  said 
to  possess  healing  qualities.    Olaf  was  canonissed  as  the 
guardian  saint  of  Norway,  and  miraculous  powers  are 
attributed  to  him.    Although  the  elevation  of  Olaf  to 
satntship  at  first  led  to  purely  political  results,  it  was 
the  means  of  stamping  the  country  forever  with  the 
seal  of  Christianity.     The  cathedral  of  Trondhjem, 
where  hb  ashes  were  for  a  long  time  preserved,  was 
regarded  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
most  sacred  sanctuary  of  Norway,  and  was  the  chief 
resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  North.    See  Munch,  Det  norske 
Folks  Bittoriey  ii,  488-818;  Keyser,  Norges  Bistorie,  i, 
847-415;  Dahlmann,  Geschichte  von  Bdnemark;  Car- 
lyle,  Earfy  Kings  of  Norteay ;  Nordisk  Conversations' 
lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Church  Bist.  iii,  297  sq. ;  Piper, 
Evangel  Jahrhuch,  1852,  p.  118  sq. ;  Maurer,  Die  Bekeh- 
rung  des  Norweg.  Stammes  xum  Christenthum  (Munich, 
1855-56, 2  vols.);  Munter,  Kirchengesch.  von  DSnenuirk 
u.  Norwegen,  voL  i ;  Maclear,  Bist.  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  the  Mid,  Ages  (see  Index) ;  Keyser,  Den  norske 
Kirkes  Bist.  under  KathoUcismen  (see  Index).   (R.  B.  A.) 
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Olaf  TftYOOYESOM,  king  of  Noiway  from  996  to  1000, 
noted  as  one  of  the  roost  devoted  of  the  early  Norwegian 
rulers  to  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
liarald  Fairfax^  and  the  son  of  Tr}'ggve,  who  was  a  sub- 
king  in  the  south-eastem  part  of  Norway.  The  latter 
had  been  murdered  by  Gudrod,  son  of  Erik  Blood-axe. 
The  widow  of  Tiyggve  and  her  infant  son  Olaf  were 
eagerly  pursued,  and  fled  through  Sweden  into  Russia. 
Here  the  boy  was  brought  up,  and  hence  he  was  fre- 
quently called  the  Russian.  Many  wonderful  tales  are 
told  of  his  youthful  exploits,  but  a  laige  number  of  them 
are,  of  course,  nothing  but  Romish  legends,  which  have 
been  invented  to  embellish  the  life  of  this  royal  apos- 
tle. It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  Olaf,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  had  become  famous  for  being  one  of  the  most  war- 
like chiefs  of  his  time,  and  for  possessing  extraordinary 
strength  and  agility.  Olaf  went  on  viking  expeditions 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  British  waters.  In  England  be 
became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  married  a  powers 
ful  English  or  Irish  woman,  by  name  Gyda.  In  the 
year  995  he  returned  to  Norway,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  most  opportune  time,  for  Hakon  Jar],  who  was  so 
much  hated  for  bis  vices,  had  just  been  put  to  flight  by 
the  peasantry,  and  was  kilU4  by  his  thrall  Karker. 
Olaf  found  no  diflSlculty  in  securing  the  mlership  of 
Norway.  He  devoted  aU  the  energy  of  his  five  years' 
reign  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  his  sub- 
jects. He  made  a  journey  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Norway,  destroying  the  idols  and  baptizing  the  most 
distinguished  men.  The  means  whereby  he  sought 
to  establish  the  Christian  religion  were  the  same  as 
those  he  had  previously  practiced  as  a  viking.  His 
reign  is  stained  with  murder  and  bloodshed,  and  he 
practiced  both  cunning  and  deceit  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  He  founded  Nidaros  (the  present  Trondhjem), 
where  he  maintained  a  splendid  court,  and  thereby  he 
not  only  made  the  people  acquainted  with  Christian 
ceremonies  and  ways  of  living,  but  also  gave  Norway  a 
governmental  centre.  Upon  the  whole,  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  ideas  saved  to  strengthen  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  put  down  the  anarchical 
spirit  which  had  characterized  the  rdgn  of  the  previous 
kings.  Olaf  also  worked  successfully  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  Orkneys,  Faroes,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland.  Finally  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Pomerania,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  certain  posses- 
sions that  belonged  ta  his  queen  Thyra,  the  sister  of 
Svend  Forkbeard  of  Denmark.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Svend,  king  of 
Denmark,  Olof,  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Norse  jarl 
Erik.  By  these  Olaf  was  attacked  at  the  island  Svol- 
der  (near  Greifswalde)  on  Sept  9,  1000,  where  he  fell 
after  a  most  desperate  struggle,  being  then  only  thirty- 
six  years  old.  See  Norduk  ConotrBotiontUxihon^  s.  v. ; 
Munch,  Dei  nortke  Folks  Histories  ii,  20^-685;  Keyaer, 
Noryes  Historie,  i,  294^29;  Carlyle,  Earfy  Kinga  of 
Norway  (see  Index);  Neander,  Ck,  Hist,  iii,  297-99; 
802  sq.;  Munter,  Kirchengeach,  v.  DSnemark  v.  Nor- 
wgen^  pt.  i  (Leipa.  1823),  822  sq.;  Madear,  Bigf^  of 
Christian  Missions  in  the  M,  A,  (see  Index);  Maurer, 
Bekehrung  des  Norweg,  Stammes  (Munich,  1855-66,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Keyser,  Den  norths  Kirkes  Historie  under 
KathoUdsmen  (see  Index).     (R.  B.  A.) 

OlahuB,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Hungarian  prelate  of 
Wallachi^n  origin,  was  bora  Jan.  9, 1493,  at  Herman- 
stadL  He  passed  bis  youth  in  the  court  of  king  Ladis- 
las,  and  became  (1524)  secretary  of  king  Louis,  whose 
widow,  Maria,  brought  him  in  1580  to  the  NetherUnds, 
which  she  had  just  been  called  to  govern.  In  1548  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Agram  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1547  he  accompanied  to  the  war  of 
Smalcald  king  Ferdinand,  whose  confidence  he  pos- 
sessed. Later  he  became  archbishop  of  Gran  and  pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  and  exercised  the  most  happy  influ- 
ence over  the  establishment  of  discipline  and  the  amel- 
ioration of  ecclesiastical  studieSp  Having  become  satis- 
fied that  the  only  way  to  stay  the  decline  of  Romanism 


in  Hungary  was  to  preserve  it  among  the  oomnMn 
people,  who  had  not  at  that  time  become  altogether 
alienated,  Olahus  raised  up  a  new  daas  of  teachers  to 
propagate  Roman  Catholic  sentiments,  and  in  1561, 
therefore,  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits  in  Tyinan,  which 
he  supported  largely  by  his  own  revenues,  until  the 
emperor  came  to  his  relieC  Thus  the  Jesuits  were  af- 
forded their  principal  hold  in  Hungary.  Of  course 
they  did  not  long  retain  it;  the  Reformation  made  its 
way,  notwithstanding  their  efforts  to  stop  its  progreat, 
and  the  archbishop  was  defeated  in  his  purpose.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Olahus  was  a  Uberal  [nrelate, 
and  did  much  to  elevate  the  fuiests  who  were  in  his 
diocese.  He  died  Jan.  14, 1568.  We  have  of  his  works, 
CathoUoas  ac  Christiana  rdigionis  pradpua  oapita 
(Vienna,  1560,  4to),  and  in  vd.  ii  of  the  ConcUia  of 
Peterfy ;  one  of  the  best  r^umes  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine : — Hungaria,  seu  de  origkUbus  gentiSf  regumis  sitUy 
divisionst  habitu  el  opportiuntaltSbuSy  in  the  Adparatsts of 
M.  Bel: — Compendiarium  sum  oiaHs  dkroaiooa,  in  the 
same  collection: — Ephemerides  astrononucet  ab  amo 
1552-1559,  in  voL  i  of  Scriptores  minares  of  Kovachich: 
— AttiUif  sive  de  rebus^  belh  pacegm  ab  to  gesdst  in  the 
series  of  several  editions  of  Bonfinioa: — Processus  aat- 
versaHSf  an  alchemical  treatise  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Nicolaus  Mekhior,  in  the  Musewm  her' 
meticunij  printed  at  Frankfort,  1525.  See  Honnyi, 
Memoria  Hungarorum,  tom.  ii;  Bel,  ffungaria  nova 
Cisdanubianoj  took  i ;  Lehrmann,  BisL  diphm,  de  statu 
ReL  Evang.  in  Hung,  p.  710  sq. ;  Ranke,  HisL  Papacg,  i, 
896  sq. ;  Akog  [R.  a],  Kirchmgesd^  U,  386.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ol'amos  ('0\a/iOf),  a  corrupt  Gneciaed  form  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  80)  for  Mesuullam  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heh.  text 
(Ezra  X,  29). 

Olaiu,  John.    See  Olaus  Maokub. 

OlauB  Magkus,  a  Swedish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
of  note,  was  brother  of  John  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Up- 
sala,  and  was  an  archdeacon  in  the  Swedish  Church 
when  the  Reformation,  supported  by  Gustavns  Taaa, 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Sweden.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  the  two  brothers,  who  remained  attached 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  left  their  country  and  r^ 
tired  to  R<mie,  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  penaon  from 
the  pope.  At  Rome  he  wrote  his  work,  Historia  de 
Geatibus  Septentrionatibus,  earumque  dicersis  Statibmsj 
CondiHonibuSj  Aforibus,  itidemque  ^iiperrtirioiiiftws,  Di^ 
cipiimsy  etc  (Rome,  1555,  foL,  and  Basle,  1567).  Other 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  pubUshed,  which,  as 
well  as  a  French  translarion  in  1561,  are  all  incomplete. 
The  work  is  minute,  and  contains  some  curious  infor- 
mation, but  is  uncritically  written.  Olaus  died  at  Roane 
in  1568.  His  brother  John  wrote  a  work  entitled  <rO- 
thorum  Suevorumque  HistoriOiprobaHssimis  Antiguorvm 
numumentis  coUeda  (Rome,  1554,  foL),  which  is  a  atill 
more  uncritical  performance  than  that  of  his  brother 
Magnus. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Old.  A  fine  description  of  the  deerepitnde  of  old 
age  is  contained  in  Eodes.  xii,  5  sq.  .The  ancient  He- 
brews, in  obedience  to  a  natural  feeling,  and  because  of 
their  superior  moral  discipline,  entertained  the  higrh- 
est  regard  for  the  aged  (Job  xii,  12;  xv,  10);  and  this 
sentiment  still  prevails  throughout  the  Eaat  (Rosen- 
mllller,  Morgenlandj  ii,  208  sq.;  Deser^,  de  PEgypie, 
xviii,  174  sq.),  as  it  did  among  all  ancient  natsons 
(Homer,  //.  xxiii,  788;  Itoct,  Artop.  p.  854,856;  Diog. 
Laert.  i,  8,  2;  viii,  1,  19;  Herod,  ii,  80;  Juvenal,  Stst. 
xiii,  54;  AuL  GelL  ii,  16;  Strabo,xi,  608;  Justin,  ixi.  Si. 
9;  Doughtflsi  Analect,  i,  84;  see  C.  Kretaschmar,  J>e 
Senectute  Prisds  Honorata  [Dresd.  1784]),  althoi^gh  in 
Europe,  as  the  power  of  education  has  increased,  and 
the  circumstances  of  life  have  become  more  oomplicateti^ 
the  honor  given  to  age  has  decreased.  (Botconp.  Ebert, 
UebeHieffrf  ii,  1,  p.  90  sq.)  The  youig  were  aim  in 
tomed  to  rise  and  give  plaloe  modestly,  whenever  an  old 
person  approached  (Lev.  xix,  82 $  iEIian^  Amm.  vi»  SI ; 
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Herod,  m  mp.;  oomp.  also  Job  zzix,  8;  Otho,  Leae. 
Sabbim,  p.  686).  Want  of  reverence  fur  the  aged  was 
severely  rebuked  (DeuL  xxviii,  50 ;  Lam.  v,  12 ;  Wisd. 
ii,  10),  and  moralists  often  inccdcated  peculiar  obliga- 
dona  to  the  oM  (Pxov.  xxiU,  22 ;  Sirach  iii,  13 ;  vi,  86 ; 
viii,  7 ;  xxxii,  13).  The  Enenes  were  especially  seal- 
ous  in  their  regard  for  the  old  (Phiks  Opp,  ii,  469, 638). 
The  aalutation  **/atMer"  was  frequently  addressed  to 
aged  men  among  the  Hebrews,  as  also  among  the 
Gieeks  and  Romans  (oomp.  Ueindorf,  Om  Horat,  Sat,  ii, 
1, 12) ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Bible  rather  as  an  expres- 
sion of  respect,  or  as  applied  to  holy  men  (2  Kings  vi, 
21;  ziii,  14).  From  the  earliest  times  the  Hebrews 
chose  their  oflkers  and  Judges  from  the  old  men  of  the 
ostion.  While  yet  in  Egypt  they  had  eiders  to  rep- 
resent the  people  (Exod.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  29;  zii,  21 ;  comp. 
xvii,  5;  xviii,  12),  and  Moses  himself  appointed  a  col- 
lege of  seventy  *' elders'*  (Numb,  vi,  16;  but  oomp. 
Exod.  xziv,  1,  9)  to  aid  him  in  ruling.  From  thus 
time  the  Israelites  always  had  **ddert^**  sometimes  of 
the  whole  nation  (Josh,  vii,  6;  zziil,  2;  1  Sam.iv,  8; 
viii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  17;  v,  8;  xvii,  4;  1  Kings  viii,  1, 8 ; 
Jer.  xix,  1 ;  xxix,  1),  sometimes  of  single  tribes  (Deut. 
xxxi,  28 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  29),  who 
however  were  distinct  from  the  prinoes  and  officers  of 
tribes  and  provinces  (Deut.  xxix,  10;  Jndg.  xi,  6),  and 
lomecioies  only  of  cities  (Deut.  xix,  12 ;  xxi,  8, 6 ;  xxii, 
15;  1  Sam.  xi,  8;  xvi,  4;  1  Kings  xxi,  8,  11;  Ezra  x, 
14;  2  Mace,  xiv,  37;  comp.  Judg.  viii,  14).  In  the 
ceiemonial  order  of  sacrifice,  also,  they  were  representa- 
tires  of  the  people  for  certain  purposes  (Lev;  iv,  16 ;  ix, 
1).  The  ciders  of  the  city  formed  a  council,  with  ju- 
dicial and  police  authority  (Deut.  xxii,  16  sq. ;  xxv,  7 
sq.;  Ruth  iv,  2  sq.;  Judith  x,  7),  which  held  its  ses- 
sions at  the  gates  (Job  xxix,  7).  Yet  other  judges  are 
sometimes  mentioned  (Ezra  x,  14;  comp.  Susan,  v;  and 
see  Judob).  The  elders  of  the  people  and  of  the  tribes 
were  the  oonstittttional  representatives  of  the  people 
under  the  kings  (1  Kings  viii,  1 ;  xx,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxviii, 
1).  They  still  retained  their  functions  during  the  Cap- 
tivity (Esek.  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  7)^  and  after  the  restoration 
to  Palestine  were  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  foreign  rulers  (Ezra  v,  9 ;  vi, 
7),  and  even  mitil  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  were  a 
tribunal  of  general  resort  in  the  internal  afbirs  of  the 
nation  (Exra  vi,  14;  x,  8;  1  Maoc  xii,  6,  86;  xiit,  86; 
xiv,  9).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  ^*,elders" 
were  always  in  reality  the  oldest  men ;  superior  abil- 
itr  and  personal  influence  were  qualifications  for  this 
poation,  even  apart  fh>m  advanced  age,  so  that  gradu- 
ally the  word  elder  (*)gT,  takin)  passed  into  a  mere 

title,  belonging  of  course  to  the  office  (comp.  Philo,  Opp, 
i,  393),  just  as  the  word  yeptav  in  the  Grecian  states 
(as  in  Sparta,  Wachsmnth,  HeL  AU,ij  468),  senator  in 
Rome,  and  eider  in  the  Protestant  churches  (comp. 
Gesen.  Thesatir,  p.  427  sq.).  In  the  New  Testament 
the  ddert  of  the  people  (Matt  xxvi,  47 ;  Luke  vii,  8 ; 
called  **  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Tsraer  [yipovoia 
ri/y  wSf^'lopaijWf  Acts  v,  21)  usually  appear  as  com- 
posing^, i^connection  with  the  high-priests  and  scribes, 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (Matt,  xxvi,  8, 47 ;  xxvii,  1  sq. ; 
Mark  xiv,  48;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  Acts  iv,  6;  v, 
21).  See  Sanbkdrim.  After  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  elders,  the 
apoeUes  appointed  elders  also  in  the  several  churches 
(called  the  ^pretb^Ury;^  1  Tim.  iv,  14;  see  Acts  xi,  80 ; 
xtr,  23;  xv,  2  sq.;  xvi,  4).— Winer,  i,  60.    See  Age; 
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Old  Believers.    See  Starotertzi. 

Old  Calabar,  an  African  kingdom,  is  situated  in 
the  Bii^ht  of  Biafra,  near  the  6th  d^.  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  8th  and  9th  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and 
has  a  population  of  neariy  100,000,  ruled  by  a  king  who 
resides  at  Creek  To?m,  the  principal  place  in  Old  Cal- 
abar, and  delegates  the  power  of  government  to  his 
bcad-DUUi  in  eaeh  town.     The  population — divided 


into  two  classes,  freemto  and  slaves,  the  latter  being 
the  great  majority — is  either  employed  on  the  provision 
grounds,  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  t4>wns,  or 
in  the  operations  of  trade.  The  freemen  are  all  engaged 
in  trade,  and  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
support  and  influence.  Even  the  king,  who  has  no  rev- 
enue from  his  subjects,  carries  on  trade  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  of  active  business  habits,  keeps  regular  accounts, 
and  owes  all  his  power  to  the  weight  of  his  character, 
and  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired  from  trading. 
The  slaves  are  generally  treated  with  kindness;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  process  of  internal  emancipation, 
the  children  of  the  third  generation  generally  becoming 
free.  Persons  have  ceased  to  be  exported  as  slaves 
from  this  district  for  a  considerable  number  of  vears. 
This  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Bight  of  Bi- 
afra is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
growing  trade,  and  to  the  treaties  made  with  the  chiefs 
by  the  British  government.  The  trade  carried  on  at 
Old  Calabar  is  chiefly  in  palm-oil,  which  is  brought 
from  the  interior,  and  is  exchanged  for  British  goods. 
The  humanizing  influence  of  legitimate  commerce  is 
becoming  every  year  mote  obvious.  Not  only  has  it 
enlarged  the  views  of  the  people,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
improved  their  manners;  enabled  thetai  to  have  ooro- 
fortaUe  houses,  and  to  furnish  them  in  many  instances 
with  costly  articles  of  European  manufacture ;  but  it  has 
taught  them  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors. 

**^  The  mode  of  government  at  Old  Calabar  is,  in  the 
case  of  freemen,  by  common  consultation  and  agree- 
ment. They  meet  together  in  the  pciiiaoer^house,  talk 
over  the  matter,  and  no  measure  can  become  law  that 
has  not  a  majority  of  votes.  The  great  difficulty  which 
they  feel  is  to  keep  in  subjection  their  numerous  slaves* 
This  seems  to  be  managed  chiefly  by  the  aid  ^  super- 
stition. They  have  a  secret  institution,  called  Egbo^ 
much  resembling  the  Oro  of  the  Yornbas. 

^Jieliffion, — ^The  natives  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  of  the  devil,  in  a  future  state,  and  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but  their  ideas  on  these  subjects  are 
dim  and  confused,  and  have,  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart  and  the  malignant  teaching  of  Satan,  been  framed 
into  a  system  of  superstition — dark,  cruel,  and  sangui- 
nary. They  regard  one  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath ; 
they  all  practice  circumcision;  on  festival  days  they 
^rinkle  the  blood  of  the  Egbo  goat,  and  they  make  a 
covenant  of  friendship  between  parties  that  were  at 
variance,  by  putting  on  them  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients — things  which  indicate 
the  remains  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  Their  personal 
worship,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  observed  within  the  house, 
and  that  which  takes  place  in  the  court-yard.  The 
worship  within  the  house  consists  in  adoring  a  human 
skull  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  stick,  around  the  handle 
of  which  a  bunch  of  feathers  is  tied.  This  disgusting 
object — their  domestic  idol — is  said  to  exist  in  every 
house  in  Old  Calabar.  The  worship  in  the  court-yard 
is  of  this  kind :  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  there  is  a  ba- 
sin of  water  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree,  which  is 
planted  for  the  purpose.  This  basin  is  never  emptied 
of  its  contents,  but  is  once  a  week  filled  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  water;  and  on  the  day  when  this  is  done,  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  called  God's  day,  they  *  offer  a 
fowl,  or  some  other  small  thing  of  that  sort,  which  is 
tied  by  the  <bot  to  the  tree,'  and  then  they '  pray  to  Basi 
Ebum,  the  great  God,  but  without  confession  of  sin,  and 
solely  for  temporal  benefits.'  Witchcraft  exerts  the 
same  terrible  influence  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Africa. 

**  But  the  most  desolating  and  sanguinary  of  all  their 
customs  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  for 
the  benefit  of  deceased  persons  of  rank.  This  horrible 
cnstom  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  future  world  cor- 
responds to  the  present — that  the  same  wants  aro  felt, 
the  same  relationships  sustained,  and  the  same  pursuits 
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followed;  and,  thereforOi  that  the  station  and  happini 
of  a  person  depend  upon  the  number  of  followers  and 
slaves  who  are  killed  and  sent  after  him.  The  effect 
of  this  belief  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the 
departed,  the  rank  and  power  «of  the  survivors,  and  the 
warmth  of  affection  which  they  cherish  for  the  deceased, 
is  the  number  of  victims  that  are  seized  and  immolated. 
Acquaintances  also  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead 
and  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  relations  by  destroy- 
ing a  few  of  their  slaves.  The  agents  in  this  wholesale 
system  of  murder  are  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  evince  their  affection  and  their  grief  by 
exerting  themselves  to  catch  by  force,  by  stratagem, 
and  by  all  manner  of  ways,  and  to  destroy  as  many  of 
their  fellow-creatures  as  they  can.  It  is  a  season  of 
terror.  The  slaves,  from  whose  ranks  the  victims  are 
usually  taken,  flee  to  the  bush  for  shelter,  the  doors  of 
the  houses  are  fastened,  and  every  one  is  afraid  to  go 
abroad.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  funeral 
ceremonies  continue  for  four  months,  and  that  at  the 
banning,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  the  grand  carnival,  or  make-devil,  as  they  call  it, 
takes  place,  great  exertions  are  made  to  obtain  victims, 
it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  this  is  a  practice  which 
spreads  terror  and  mourning  through  every  part  of  the 
community.  It  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Central  Africa,  and  is  drenching  the  land  with  blood" 
(Newcomb). 

Mitnonary  Labors, — The  work  of  converting  the  na- 
tives of  Old  Calabar  to  Christianity  was  begun  in  1846 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has 
continued  under  its  oontroL  The  first  mission  stations 
were  Creek  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  mission-work  provision  was  made  for 
the  education  of  the  natives,  and  schools  were  opened  in 
large  numbers,  and  they  were  well  patronized.  The 
language  of  the  country,  which  had  never  been  system- 
atized, was  given  a  more  permanent  form,  and  soon  a 
Bible  in  that  tongue  gave  general  circulation  to  the 
Christian's  GospeL  At  present  there  are  eight  stations, 
and  native  workers  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in 
many  places  besides  at  these  stations.  See  Grundemann, 
MiuhiU'AtUu,  No.  1 ;  Newcomb,  Cyciop,  of  Mistiom, 
8.  V. ;  Aikman,  Cydop.  qf  Christum  MissionSy  p.  206, 207. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John  {Lord  Cobkam),  called  *'  the 
good,"  was  the  first  martyr  and  the  first  author  among 
the  nobility  of  England.  He  was  bom  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  £dward  III,  and  married  to  the 
heiress  of  lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he  obtained  that  title. 
He  gained  military  dbtinction  in  the  French  wars  under 
Henry  IV  and  V,and  was  a  domestic  and  a  favored  at- 
tendant of  the  latter  sovereign.  Lord  Cobham  was  a 
man  of  extensive  talents,  qualified  for  the  cabinet  or  the 
field,  of  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great  learning. 
He  examined  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  as  a  philosopher, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  Reformer,  and  thereupon  most  zealous- 
ly labored  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  opinions.  He 
not  only  collected  and  transcribed  the  works  of  Wickliffe, 
but  also  maintained  preachers  of  that  persuasion,  and 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  became  a  leader  of  the  Ante- 
Reformers.  In  the  convocation  assembled  during  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  the  principal  subject 
of  debate  was  the  g^wth  of  heresy.  Thomas  Arundel,  a 
prelate  equally  remarkable  for  zeal  and  bigotry,  was  at 
that  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  liord  Cobham 
being  considered  the  head  of  the  Wickliffites,  it  was 
presumed  that  if  his  destruction  could  be  effected  it 
would  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  his  adherents;  but  sa 
he  was  known  to  be  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  also 
highly  popular,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  dissemble  for 
a  while.  The  archbishop,  therefore,  contented  himself, 
for  the  present,  by  requesting  his  majesty  to  send  com- 
missioners to  Oxford  to  inquire  into  the  growth  of 
heresy,  with  which  the  king  complied.  The  commis- 
sioners having  made  inquiry,  reported  to  the  archbishop, 
who  informed  the  convocation  that  the  increase  of  her- 


esy was  especially  owing  to  lord  Cobham,  who  enoour- 
aged  scholars  from  Oxford  and  other  places  to  propagate 
heretical  opinions  throughout  the  country.  The  arch- 
bishop, accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  .the  clergy, 
waited  upon  Henry,  and  having  laid  before  him  the  of- 
fence of  lord  Cobham,  begged,  in  all  kumility  and  char- 
ity ^  that  his  mi^esty  would  suffer  them,  for  Chrisfs  sake^ 
to  put  him  to  death.  To  this  medb  and  humane  request 
the  king  replied  that  he  thought  such  violence  more  de- 
structive of  truth  than  of  error;  that  he  himself  would 
reason  with  lord  Cobham;  and,  if  that  should  prove 
ineffectual,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
Church.  Henry,  having  sent  for  lord  Cobham,  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  retract  his  errors;  bat  to 
the  reasoning  and  exhortation  of  the  king  he  returned 
the  following  answer:  ''I  ever  was  a  dutiful  subject  to 
your  majesty,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  be.  Next  to  God, 
I  profess  obedience  to  my  king.  But  as  for  the  spirits 
uid  dominion  of  the  pope,  I  never  could  see  on  what 
foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  him  any  obedi- 
ence. As  sure  as  God's  Word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully 
evident  that  he  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  Holy 
Writ."  This  answer  so  exceedingly  displeased  the  king 
that  he  gave  the  archbishop  leave  to  proceed  against 
lord  Cobham  with  the  ntmoet  extremity;  or,  as  Bayk 
says,  ''according  to  the  devilish  decrees  which  they 
call  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Church."  On  Septemb^ 
11,  the  day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  the  primate  and 
his  associates  sat  in  consistory;  lord  Cobham  not  ap- 
pearing, the  archbishop  excommunicated  him,  and  called 
in  the  civil  power  to  assist  him,  agreeably  to  the  late- 
enacted  law.  Conceiving  himself  to  be  now  in  dan- 
ger, Cobham  drew  up  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which 
he  presented  to  the  king,  who  coldly  ordered  it  to  be 
g^ven  to  the  archbishop.  Being  again  cited  to  appear 
before  the  archbishop,  and  refusing  compliance,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  escaped  into 
Wales.  The  clergy  then  got  up  a  report  of  a  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  Lolla^  headed  by  lord  Cobham, 
whereon  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him,  a 
price  of  1000  marks  set  upon  his  head,  and  exemption 
from  taxes  was  promised  to  any  person  who  should  se- 
cure him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he  was  taken, 
and  without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner :  he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gallows 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  and  a  fire  kindled  under 
him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  December, 
1417.  He  wrote  Ttodoe  Conclusions  addressed  to  the 
Parliament  of  England;  he  also  edited  the  works  of 
Wickliffe,  and  was  the  author  of  several  reUgiooa  tracts 
and  discourses.  See  Bayle,  A  hrefe  Chronyde  ciwieei'Ji- 
ynffe  the  Examynaeyon  and  Death  of  the  blessed  martyr 
of  Christ,  surJohan  Oldecastell  (mprintod  1729) ;  GUpin, 
Lives  of  Latimer,  Wickliffe,  etc ;  Fox,  Ads  and  Monu- 
ments; Walpole,  JRoyal  and  Noble  Authors;  Milner, 
Church  History,  voL  iv,  ch.  i ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jones, 
Religious  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Milman,  History  Lot,  Chris- 
tianity (see  Index) ;  British  Quarter^,  April,  1874.  See 
also  Lollards.    (J.  H.W.) 

Old  Catholics,  a  name  adopted  in  1870  by  those 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  refused  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  the*  Vatican 
Council  (q.  v.),  especially  that  concerning  the  infallibtl- 
ity  of  the  pope ;  and  who,  when  the  bishops,  by  means 
of  excommunication,  tried  to  enforce  submiasion  to  the 
Vatican  decrees,  organized  independent  congregations, 
and  gradually  advanced,  by  the  election  of  bishops,  to 
the  organization  of  an  independent  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

1.  The  bbhops  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hnngary,  who 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  papal  infallibility  as  inopportone, 
not  only  expected  such  a  movement,  bat  expressly 
warned  the  minority  of  the  council  not  to  provoke  it  by 
a  measure  which  was  intensely  disliked  by  a  very  lar^e 
number  in  the  Church.  The  oppoeition  of  several 
bishops  of  the  minority  to  the  doctrine  of  infiUlihiltty 
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lud  been  so  detennioed  that  they  were  expected  to  fit- 
Tor  and  join  the  secession  movement.  This  expecta- 
tion was,  however,  disappointed.  After  the  promolga- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  all  the  bishops,  one 
after  another,  submitted,  though  some — as  bishop  Uefele, 
of  Rottenburg,  in  Germany,  and  bishop  Strossmayer,  of 
Sinnium,  in  Hungary — with  unfeigned  reluctance.  At 
length  only  a  few  bishops  of  the  United  Armenian 
Church,  who,  even  before  the  convocation  of  the  coun- 
cil, had  fallen  out  with  the  pope  on  questions  relating 
to  the  former  privileges  of  the  Armenian  Church,  re- 
mained in  opposition  to  the  Vatican  Council.  In  Ger- 
many, the  centre  of  the  opposition  to  the  Vatican  de- 
crees, the  bishope,  soon  after  their  return  from  Italy, 
had  held  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  drawn  up  a  joint  pas- 
tond  letter  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  in  which  they 
annoonced  their  own  submission  to  the  Vatican  decrees, 
and  advised  all  faithful  Catholics  to  follow  their  example. 
This  advice  was,  however,  in  a  signal  manner  disre- 
garded by  a  large  number  of  Catholic  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. Only  a  few  days  after  July  18,  the  day  when 
the  Vatican  Council  formally  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  Prof.  F.  Michelis,  of  the  Lyceum  of  Brauns- 
beig.  Eastern  Prussia,  issued  a  declaration  in  which  he 
accused  the  pope  of  being  a  heretic,  and  of  devastating 
the  Church.  At  Munich,  forty-four  professors  of  the 
university,  under  the  leadership  of  Ddllinger  and  Fried- 
rich,  signed  a  protest  against  the  binding  authority  of 
the  Vatican  Council  and  the  validity  of  its  resolutions. 
Similar  protests  were  numerously  signed  by  professors 
of  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Breslau,  Freiburg,  and 
Gieven.  In  August  the  theological  leaders  of  the 
movement  met  in  conference  at  Nuremberg  to  concert 
further  action.  A  joint  declaration  against  the  Vatican 
decrees  was  agreed  upon  and  signed,  among  others, 
by  Dollinger  and  Friedrich,  of  Munich;  Michelis,  of 
Bnuinsbeig;  Retnkens  and  Baltzer,  of  Breslau ;  Knoodt, 
of  Bonn ;  and  Schulte,  of  Prague — all  of  whom  had  thus 
far  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  prominent  schol- 
an  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  bbhope  now  de- 
manded from  all  the  professors  of  theology  an  express 
declaratioo  that  they  recognised  the  oecumenical  char- 
acter of  the  council.  A  few,  like  Prof.  Haneberg,  of 
Munich,  who  was  soon  after  appointed  bishop  of  Spires, 
and  ProC  Dieringer,  of  Bonn,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  but  the  majority  remained 
lirm  in  their  oppoeition.  The  laity  appeared,  however, 
at  first  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  movement 
IMly  a  few  isolated  protests  wero  published,  the  most 
noted  of  them  being  the  so-called  **  protest  of  the  Old 
CatboUcB^  of  Munich,  a  name  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  entire  party.  The  leaders  appeared  to 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  further  steps  to  be  taken,  and  the 
most  prominent  among  them,  VtoU  Ddllinger,  emphat- 
ically dissuaded  the  organization  of  independent  Old- 
Catholic  congregations,  in  order  not  to  make  the  breach 
in  the  Church  incurable.  For  some  time  only  two  Cath- 
olic congregations  in  all  Germany,  one  in  Bavaria  and 
wne  in  Prussia,  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  opposition ; 
bat  in  a  number  of  other  towns,  especially  in  Bavaria 
and  on  the  Rhine,  the  sympathizers  with  the  movement 
kepi  op  a  kind  of  organization  by  means  of  *' local  com- 
mittees." A  decisive  step  towards  an  independent 
<  rhurch  organization  was  taken  by  the  first  Old-Catholic 
Congieasy  held  at  Munich  from  Sept.  20  to  24,  1871. 
Notwithstanding  the  continuing  oppoeition  of  DoUin- 
ifer,  this  oongreas,  which  was  numerously  attended  by 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria, resolved  to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Old  Catholics  in  all  places  where  it  seemed  to  be  needed, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  organize  congregations  and 
churches  It  was  also  resolved  to  enter  into  commun- 
loa  with  the  ''Chnrch  of  Utrecht,"  or  the  so-called 
Janaeniats  [see  JAKSKiriaTs],  who  for  about  two  centu- 
ries had  maintained  principles  similar  to  those  of  the 
Soman  Catholics,  and  insisted  on  remaining  members 
of  th«  Catholic  Church  in  spite  of  the  continuous  anath- 


emas hurled  against  them  by  the  pope.  The  connec- 
tion with  this  Church,  which  still  has  an  archbishop 
and  two  bishops,  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Old-Catholic  community  as  long  as  it 
intended  to  claim  a  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Cath- 
olic Cliurch  as  it  existed  before  1870;  for  two  of  the 
Catholic  sacraments,  Holy  Orders  and  Ccmfirmation,  can 
only  be  dispensed  by  bishops.  The  Congress  of  Munich 
appeared  to  be  veiy  intent  upon  avoiding  everything 
that  might  involve  an  open  breach  with  the  Catholic 
Church  before  1870,  and  endanger  the  claim  of  the  Old 
Catholics  to  being  regarded  by  the  state  governments 
as  the  only  true  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  owners  of  the  Church  property.  The  introduc- 
tion of  more  radical  reforms,  which  was  chiefly  urged  by 
Austrians  and  Swiss,  was  postponed  to  a  future  period, 
when  the  participation  of  the  Catholic  people  in  Church 
legislation  would  be  fully  regulated  by  a  new  Church 
constitution.  One  of  the  resolutions,  however,  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  declaring  that  even  for  the  doctri- 
nal decisions  of  an  oecumenical  council  validity  could 
only  be  claimed  if  they  agreed  with  the  original  and 
traditional  faith  of  the  Church  as  witnessed  by  the 
faith  of  the  people  and  traditional  science,  involved  a 
principle  cutting  deep  into  the  traditional  theories  of 
the  infidlibility  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  a 
hope  was  expressed  for  a  reunion  with  the  Oriental  and 
Anglican  churches,  and  the  doctrinsl  differences  were 
not  important  enough  to  be  regarded  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  a  reunion.  In  consequence  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  congress  Old-CathoUc  congrega- 
tions were  organized  at  Munich,  Passau,  Cologne,  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  In  some 
places,  as  in  Munich  and  in  Cologne,  the  municipal  and 
state  authorities  gave  to  the  Old  Catholics  the  simulta- 
neous use  of  one  of  the  Catholic  churches,  a  permission 
which  was  regularly  followed  by  the  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  such  a  church  by  the  ultramontane  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  who  were  exhorted  to  shun  all 
communion  with  the  new  heretics.  When  the  Catho- 
lic army  bishop,  Namszanowski,  declared  the  soldiers* 
church  of  Cologne,  which  the  military  authorities  had 
allowed  the  Old  Catholics  for  simultaneous  use,  to  have 
been  desecrated  by  the  "  sacrilegious"  mass,  the  minis- 
ter of  war  suspended  him  from  his  oflSce.  A  regulation 
of  the  legal  affairs  of  Old  Catholics  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments was  found  to  present  unexpected  difficulties. 
The  demand  expressed  by  Prof.  Schulte,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Old-Catholic  Congress  of  Munich,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  lay  leaders  of  the  movement,  that  the 
Old  Catholics  alone  be  regarded  as  the  legal  successors 
of  the  Catholic  Church  prior  to  1870,  and  that  they  be 
put  by  the  state  ui  possession  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  Church,  could  not  be  complied  with,  as  the  number 
of  avowed  Old  Catholics  was  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  infallibilists,  and  as  the  state  governments 
were  unwilling  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  a  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical character.  For  the  latter  reason  they  equally 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  bishops  no 
longer  to  regard  the  Old  Catholics  as  memben  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  no  course  was  left  open  to  the 
state  authorities  but  to  recognise  both  parties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  equal  rights.  This 
point  of  view  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  German  states.  Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  showed  itself,  however,  in  the  execution 
of  the  principle.  The  Prussian  government  exempted 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Wiesbaden  from  the  duty  of  con- 
tributing for  the  expenses  of  the  Catholic  parish ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  excused  the  Catholic  children  of  the 
Gymnasium  of  Braunsberg  from  attending  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  teacher,  who  had  joined  the  Old  Cath- 
olics. On  the  other  hand,  the  Old-Catholic  children  in 
Bavarian  schools  were  excused  from  attending  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  by  infallibilist  teachers.  At 
the  beginning  of  1872  the  number  of  priests  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  the  movement  was  about 
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thirty.  A  new  impulse  was  gi^n  to  it  in  tbe  spring  of 
that  year  by  lectures  which  several  leaders,  like  D5llin- 
ger,  Reinkens,  Michelis,  Huber,  and  Friedrich,  delivered 
in  various  places.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  in  the 
liavarian  palatinate  and  the  grand-dochy  of  Baden,  the 
Old'Catholic  societies  perfected  their  oiganization  by 
meeting  in  district  conferences.  In  July,  1872,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  accepted  an  invitation  from  several 
Old-Catholic  congregations  of  Germany  to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  their  children,  and  to 
this  end  visited  the  congregations  of  Cologne,  Munich, 
Spires,  and  other  towns.  Considerable  progress  in  the 
further  organization  of  the  new  Church  was  made  at 
the  second  Old-Catholic  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
September,  1872,  at  Cologne,  and,  like  the  first,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Prof.  Schulte.  The  Congress  declared 
that  the  adherents  of  papal  infallibility  had  separated 
from  the  true  Catholic  Church,  and  organisBed  an  ultra- 
montane anti-church  (Gegenkirche) ;  that  the  ^  New- 
Catholic**  bishops  had  forfeited  their  rights  of  jurisdic^ 
tion  over  thoee  Catholics  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Old  Church,  and  that  the  state  authorities  were  in  duty 
bound  to  protect  the  Old  Catholics  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  ecclenastical  rights,  to  recognise  their  bishops 
and  priests,  to  grant  to  their  congregations  corporate 
rights,  to  exempt  them  from  the  duty  of  contributing 
to  the  expenses  of  the  New-Catholic  worship,  to  secure 
them  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  eodesiasticid  edifices, 
and  a  share  in  the  Church  property;  and,  finally,  to 
provide  in  the  public  expenditures  for  Catholic-Church 
purposes  an  endowment  for  Old-Catholic  bishops,  priests, 
and  churches.  The  election  of  an  Old-Catholic  bishop 
by  the  clergy  and  del^ates  of  the  congregations  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was  provided  that  as 
long  as  the  Old  Catholics  had  no  bishops  of  their  own, 
the  bishops  of  the  Old  Catholics  of  Holland,  and  those 
bishops  of  the  United  Armenian  Church  who  occupied 
a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  papacy  as  the  Old 
Catholics,  should  be  invited  to  perform  thoee  functions 
which  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  Church  reserves  to 
bishops.  All  other  reforms  were  ])ostponed  to  the  time 
when  a  regular  Church  synod  should  meet  under  the 
presidency  of  a  bishop ;  but  the  Congress  applauded  a 
declaration  of  Prof.  Friedrich,  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  one  of  the  prominent  theological  scholars  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Old-Catholic  Church  had  already 
grown  beyond  the  bounds  originally  observed,  and  that 
it  was  no  longer  exclusively  directed  against  papal  in- 
infallibtlity,  but  against  an  entire  system  of  errors  of 
one  thousand  years,  which  had  its  cUmax  in  this  novel 
doctrine  of  infallibility.  ^  By  the  compulsion  of  the 
bishops,"  the  speaker  remarked,  ^'we  are  pushed  foi^ 
ward  on  the  road  to  reforms."  The  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  decidedly  disapproved  the  arbitrary  ad- 
vances in  this  direction  by  individual  congregations 
and  priests,  like  father  Hyacinthe,  who,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  priestly  celibacy  by  the  proper 
Church  authorities,  had  entered  the  state  of  marriage. 
A  special  interest  was  shown  in  the  project  of  a 
reunion  of  the  Urge  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Dollinger 
BB  chairman,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  East- 
em  and  Anglican  churches  on  this  subject.  On  June 
4,  1878,  the  hierarohical  structure  of  the  new  Church 
was  completed  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Reinkens, 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  as  the  first  Old-Catholic 
bishop.  The  electoral  body,  which  met  at  Cologne, 
consisted  of  all  the  Old-Catholic  priests  of  the  German 
empire,  and  delegates  of  the  Old -Catholic  congrega- 
tions and  societies.  The  bishop  elect  was  on  Aug. 
11  consecrated  by  bishop  Heykamp,  of  Deventer,  of  the 
Old-Catholic  Church  of  Holland,  and  was  recognised  as 
a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  body  by  the  governments  of 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse.  The  government  of  Bava- 
ria, however,  in  accordance  with  a  report  made  on  the 
•abject  by  a  committee  of  jurists,  refused  to  recognise 
him,  although,  on  the  other  hand«  it  also  declined  to 


grant  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Angsborg  to  forbid 
bbhop  Reinkens  from  administering  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  Bavaria.  The  thinl  Old-Catholic  Con- 
gress, held  in  September,  1878,  at  Constance,  adopted  a 
synodal  constitution  of  the  Chureh,  which,  however, 
was  expressly  designated  as  provisional,  in  order  to  re- 
serve all  the  rights  of  the  CHd  Catholics  to  the  property 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  The  synodal  con- 
stitution, in  many  pc^nts,  resembles  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chnrch  of  the  United  States.  The 
diocesan,  provincial,  and  general  synods  consist  of 
priests  and  lay  delegates.  At  the  head  of  the  diocese 
stands  the  bishop,  who  is  assisted  by  a  vicar-geoeral 
and  a  synodal  committee  (Synodalreprilsentanz),  con- 
sisting of  four  priests  and  five  laymen.  The  diocesan 
synod,  which  meets  annually  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop,  consists  of  all  the  priests  of  the  diocese  and 
of  lay  delegates,  each  delegate  representing  two  hundred 
constituents.  The  work  of  the  synod  is  prepared  by 
the  synodal  committee;  amendments  are  admitted  when 
signed  by  at  least  twelve  members;  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  etc,  can  only  be  discussed  when 
notice  of  them  has  been  given  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  synod.  The  resolutions  are 
passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes;  but  all  resolu- 
uons  not  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  are  suspended 
at  the  request  of  either  the  minority  of  the  synod  or 
the  synodal  committee,  until  their  discussion  and  re- 
adoption  by  the  next  synod.  In  regard  to  afiairs  strictly 
religious,  the  congregation  is  administered  by  the  pastor 
and  by  the  bishops ;  in  all  other  matters  it  is  represented 
by  the  Church  Council  and  theCongregational  Assembly. 
The  Church  Council,  which  consists  of  from  six  to  eight- 
een members,  administers  the  proper^  of  the  congre- 
gation, represents  it  in  all  legal  questions,  estaUishes 
the  budget,  appoints  the  sexton  and  organist,  makes 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  con- 
vokes the  Congregational  Assembly,  and  carries  on  oor- 
respondrace  with  other  congr^ations.  The  Church 
Council  chooses  its  own  president.  The  Congregational 
Assembly,  in  which  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the 
congregation  who  are  in  possession  of  their  civic  rights 
take  part,  ratifies  the  budget,  apportions  the  taxes, 
elects  the  pastor,  the  Church  Council,  and  the  del^ates 
to  the  synod.  The  p&tor  is  confirmed  by  the  bishop, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  state  laws,  and  installed 
in  his  ofilce.  He  can  only  be  removed  for  a  l^al  rea- 
son, and  after  a  formal  proceeding  by  the  synod.  Be- 
sides the  adoption  of  the  Churoh  constitution,  the  Coo- 
g^ress  discussed  the  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Cbris- 
tian  churches;  and,  to  cany  out  its  views  the  mare  ef- 
ficiently, appointed  special  committees  for  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  and  with  the  Anglican  churches.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  constitaLion  of  the  Church, 
the  first  Old-Catholic  Synod  met  at  Bonn  in  August, 
1874.  It  was  attended  by  thirty  priests  and  fifty-nine 
lay  delegates.  The  synod  adopt^  the  Church  eoosd- 
tution  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  of 
Constance,  passed  resolutions  on  Church  reforms  in  gen- 
eral, and  issued  a  series  of  declarations  on  auricular  con- 
fession, on  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
native  tongue  in  divine  service.  The  synod  pointed 
out  a  number  of  desirable  reforms  which  might  be  car- 
ried out  without  any  change  of  Church  legislation,  as 
the  abolition  of  abusive  practices  in  connection  with  in- 
dulgences and  the  veneration  of  saints,  the  administri- 
tbn  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  etc  It  appeared  to 
be  the  unanimous  sentiment  that  all  reforms  in  the 
Church  should  proceed  from  the  synod,  and  that  indi- 
vidual clergymen  and  congregaUons  should  abstain  tram 
arbitrary  changes.  In  regard  to  oonfeasioD,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  practice  of  private  confession  shoukl  be 
retained,  but  that  it  should  be  freed  from  Romish  car> 
ruptions,  and  brought  back  to  the  purity  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Church.  Similar  resolutions  were  passed  with 
regard  to  fasting  and  abstinence.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  abolition  of  {Niestiy  ceUbacy,  which  was  pro- 
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poeed  by  aevenl  coagngatiooB,  bat  it  was  postponed  to 
a  UUer  synod.  Two  committees  were  appointed  to 
preparei  the  one  a  draft  for  a  new  ritual  in  the  native 
toDgue,  the  other  a  catechism  and  a  BiUical  history. 
The  synod  also  elected  six  sjmodal  examiners,  four  of 
whom  were  priests  and  two  laymen.  From  a  statistical 
report  made  to  this  synod  it  appears  that  in  May,  1874, 
there  were  in  Prussis  81  eongregataons  fully  organized 
and  16  in  the  coarse  of  oiganiaatton ;  in  Bavaria,  51 
congregations;  in  Baden,  81  oongregations  and  socie- 
ties. The  number  of  Old-Catholic  priests  was  41,  and 
that  of  students  of  theology  12.  The  latter  studied  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  where  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessoTB  of  the  theological  fiunilty  had  joined  the  Old- 
Csth<^  movement.  The  fourth  Old-Catholic  Con- 
giess,  which  was  held  in  September,  1874,  at  Freiburg, 
deroted  its  attention  chiedy  to  the  subject  of  Church 
property,  demanding  that  wherever  a  formal  separation 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  the 
Old  Catholics  should  take  place,  the  latter  should  re- 
ceive a  proportionate  part  of  the  Church  property. 
One  of  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Old-Catholic  leaders, 
the  holding  of  a  Union  Conference  between  Old  Catho- 
lic, the  Eastern  Church,  and  Anglican  theologians,  for  the 
parpose  of  discosnng  the  best  means  for  reuniting  these 
largt  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church,  tras  carried  out 
in  September,  1874.  The  first  Union  Conference  of 
these  thei^ogians  met  at  Bonn,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Ddllinger.  The  theologians  of  all  the  three  churches 
sgrecd  that  the  diflerences  on  doctrinsl  points  which 
divided  the  three  churches  were  not  insuperable.  The 
Old  Catholics  and  Anglicans  conceded  to  the  Eastern 
theologians  that  the  words  Filioque  (q.  v.)  were  added 
to  the  Nicene  Creed  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  that,  with 
a  view  to  future  peace  and  nni^,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
amine the  question  whether  the  creed  can  be  restored 
to  its  original  fOTm  without  sscrificing  a  doctrine  ex- 
prasied  in  the  form  at  present  used  by  the  Occidental 
chorehesL  The  agreement  by  the  Old  Catholics  to  sev- 
enl  doctrinal  theses  adopted  by  this  conference  indi- 
cates a  farther  progress  in  the  departure  of  the  Old- 
Catholic  movement  from  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Chorch  of  Rome.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
theses  were  the  following :  The  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  declved  to  be  not  canonical  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  books  contained  in  the  Hebrew  canon ; 
no  translation  of  Holy  Writ  can  claim  a  higher  author* 
ity  than  the  original  text;  divine  service  should  be 
celrtiwted  in  a  language  understood  by  the  people  \,  the 
doctrine  that  saperabuodant  merits  of  the  saints  can  be 
tnnafened  to  others,  either  by  the  heads  of  the  Church 
or  by  the  authors  of  the  good  works,  is  untenable;  the 
number  of  sacraments  was  for  the  first  time  fixed  at 
seven  in  the  12th  century,  and  this  became  a  doctrine 
of  the  Cfaareh,  not  as  a  tradition  of  the  Church  received 
from  the  apostles  or  earliest  times,  but  as  the  result  of 
theological  speculation;  the  new  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
immacalate  conception  of  the  Virgin  is  at  variance  with 
the  traditioa  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries;  indulgence 
osn  only  refer  to  penances  which  have  really  been  im- 
posed by  the  Church  herself.  The  second  Old-Catholic 
Synod,  which  was  held  at  Bonn  in  January,  1875,  adopt- 
ed the  draft  of  a  German  liturgy,  and  recommended  its 
intsodnctmn  to  the  congregations.  Most  of  the  resoln- 
tioos  passed  by  this  synod  aimed  at  completing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Chnreh.  In  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
priestly  eelibaeyi  opinions  still  d^ered  very  widely,  and 
action  on  the  sabject  was  again  postponed.  From  the 
srstistkal  reports  made  to  the  S3rnod  it  appeared  that  on 
Maivb  81, 1875,  the  number  of  Old-Catholic  congrega- 
tions was  98,  with  14,766  adolt  members,  and  a  total 
population  of  44,086.  The  number  of  Old-Catholic  priesto 
was  58,  sod  of  Old-Oatholtc  stndents  of  theology  st  the 
Univessity  of  Bonn  11.  Of  the  congregations,  82  be- 
longed to  Fmssia,  86  to  Baden,  26  to  Bavaria,8  to  Hesse, 
1  to  Wttrtembeig,  and  1  to  Oldenbui^.  These  figures 
wme,  hawewWyiu  horn  exhibiting  the  total  strength  of 


the  Old  Cathdioi^  for  a  number  of  societies  had  not  sent 
in  the  lists  of  membership  in  time.  A  steond  Union  Con- 
ference of  theologians  of  the  Old-Catholic,  Oriental,  and 
Anglican  churches,  sgain  presided  over  by  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger,  was  held  at  Boon  in  August,  1875.  After  long  and 
animated  discusrions,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the 
three  churches  agreed  in  receiving  the  oecumenical  sym- 
bols and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  ancient  undivided 
Church,  and  in  acknowledging  the  representations  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  set  forth  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  undivided  Church.  I'he  third  Old-Catholic 
Synod  was  held  at  Bonn  in  June,  1876.  From  the  sta- 
tistical report  it  appears  that  the  greatest  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  had  been  made  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, where  there  had  been  an  increase  of  10  congrega- 
tions, 6  ministers,  1182  men,  and  2210  persons.  In 
Prussia  2  new  congregations  had  been  organised,  1  new 
parish  had  been  established,  and  6  societies  had  been 
recognised  by  the  government  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  clergymen  was  8,  in  that  of  men  268,  and  in 
total  population  1769.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  2, 
and  in  Oldenburg  1  new  congregation  had  been  formed. 
The  reports  from  Bavaria  were  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  some  places  there  had  been  a  decline,  and 
on  the  whole  there  had  been  no  progress.  Without 
Bavaria  there  were  87  congregations  (Isst  year  72),  and 
an  increase  of  1624  men  and  4484  souls.  The  number 
of  priests  has  increased  since  1873  from  80  to  60. 

2.  The  first  German  state  which  regulated  by  law  the 
ailairs  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and  particiUarly  their  claim 
to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  The  law,  which 
was  ssnctioned  by  the  grand-duke  in  May,  recognises 
the  equal  rights  of  Old  Catholics  to  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  protects  Old-Catholic  holders  of  Cath- 
olic benefices,  provides  for  the  organization  of  indepen- 
dent Old-Catholic  oongregations,  and  secures  to  them 
the  simultaneous  use  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  uten- 
sils. Wherever  the  majority  of  any  Catholic  congrega- 
tion declares  in  favor  of  Old  Catholicism,  it  is  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  property, 
but  must  concede  to  the  other  party  a  simultaneous  use 
of  the  church.  A  similar  law  was  promulgated  in  Prus- 
sia in  July,  1875. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  the  organization 
of  Old-Catholic  congregations  was  attempted  at  many 
places,  and  in  Austria  Proper  the  Liberal  majority  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Psrliament  fsvored  the  reooguition  of 
their  rights  by  a  special  law.  But  the  goveniment  re- 
fused to  recognise  them  in  any  way,  and  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  in  1875,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
favoring  resolutions  passed  by  the  other  branch.  One 
of  the  ministen  dedued,  however,  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  government  would  no  longer  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  Old-CathoUc  congregations.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1876,  delegates  of  five  congregations  met  at 
Vienna  and  drew  up  a  synodal  constitution  of  the  Church, 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  Germany,  and  presented  it  to 
the  government  for  approval 

In  Switzerland  the  governments  of  most  of  the  can- 
tons took  St  once  a  decided  stand  in  supporting  the  psr- 
ish  priests  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil against  their  bishops.  A  central  committee  wss 
formed  to  oiganize  the  movement  throughout  Switzer- 
land, and  most  of  the  prominent  leaden  of  the  Liberal 
Catholics  took  an  active  part  in  it.  The  committee 
drew  up  a  **  Constitution  for  the  Christian  Catholic 
churches  in  Switzerland,"  which  was  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  been  adopted  in  Constance  for  the  Old  Cath- 
olics of  Germany.  A  convention  of  the  societies  of  Lib- 
eral Catholics,  held  at  Olten,  in  the  canton  of  Solothum, 
on  June  15, 1874,  adopted  the  main  points  of  this  draft; 
a  second  convention  held  in  the  same  town  on  Sept  21 
sanctioned  the  entire  organization.  The  first  synod 
of  the  Church,  for  which  the  name  ChrigHan  Cafhoiie 
(Christkatholisch)  was  preferred  to  Old  Catholic,  was 
held  at  Olten  on  June  14, 1875.    It  finally  adopted  the 
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Church  ooliBtitutioD  which  had  been  dnwn  up  by  the 
central  committee,  and  made  all  the  neceasary  arrange- 
ments for  the  appointment  of  a  synodal  council,  but  post- 
poned the  election  of  a  bishop.  The  synodal  council 
was  appointed  on  Aug.  80,  1875.  At  its  first  meeting, 
held  at  Olten  Sept  2,  the  synodal  council  resolved  to 
arrange  the  proper  manner  of  examining  the  candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  and  to  appoint  two  committees,  one 
for  drafting  a  ritual  and  missal  on  the  basis  of  those 
prepared  by  Hirscher  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  for  de- 
fining the  attitude  to  be  observed  by  Old  •Catholic 
priests  with  regard  to  the  new  federal  laws  on  civil 
marriage.  The  congregations  were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  selection  among  the  different  Church  vest- 
ments used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  introduce  the 
native  tongue  into  divine  service;  it  also  declared  the 
Church  commandment  to  go  to  confession  at  least  once 
a  year  no  longer  obligatoiy.  Further  legislation  on 
these  and  other  proposed  reforms  was  reserved  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  synod.  In  regard  to  the  election 
of  a  bishop,  it  appeared  desirable  to  obtain  previously 
the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  as 
the  new  constitution  of  Switzerland  provides  that  new 
bishoprics  are  only  to  be  established  with  the  consent 
of  the  federal  council  This  consent  was  given  in  April, 
1876,  and  the  election  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  Chria- 
tian-Catholic  Church  accordingly  took  place  in  June, 
1876.  The  progress  of  the  Old-Catholic  movement  has 
been  especially  favored  by  the  cantonal  governments  of 
Berne  and  Geneva,  which  by  new  laws  regulated  the 
legal  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  when  the 
Ultramontane  party  refused  to  recognise  the  new  laws, 
deposed  all  the  refractory  priests,  and  turned  the  churches 
and  the  Church  property  over  to  the  Old  Catholics.  The 
government  of  Berne  also  founded  a  faculty  of  Old-Cath- 
olic theology  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Berne. 
In  Greneva  serious  difficulties  arose  among  the  Old  Cath- 
olics themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  abbe  Loyson — 
better  known  under  his  former  monastic  name  of  father 
Uyacinthe — resigned  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Old-Catholic  Church  Council  In  IkCarch,  1876,  the  Old 
Catholics  in  all  Switzerland  numbered  54  congregations, 
and  26  societies  not  yet  oiganized,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  72,880  persons. 

In  Italy  the  Old-Catholic  movement  found  many 
sympathizers,  and  among  them  some  very  prominent 
names,  like  father  Passaglia,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  author, 
and  the  marchess  Guerrini  -  Gonzage.  A  committee 
of  agiution  was  established  in  Home,  and  in  1875  the 
delegates  of  a  number  of  congregations  met  in  Naples 
and  elected  a  bishop. 

In  all  other  countries  the  movement  has  bb  yet  not 
gained  any  firm  footing.  In  Madrid  an  Old-Catholic 
committee  was  constituted,  and  a  large  number  of  priests 
were  reported  to  have  joined  it;  but  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  it  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In 
France  two  distinguished  priests,  father  Hyacinthe  and 
abbe  Michaud,  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, but  no  congregations  could  be  formed.  England 
was  represented  at  some  of  the  Old-Catholic  congresses 
of  Germany  by  lord  Acton  and  others;  but  up  to  May, 
1876,  no  congregations  had  been  formed. 

8.  The  leaders  of  the  Old-Catholic  movement  express 
themselves  •hopeful  in  regard  to  the  future.  Inclusive 
of  the  Church  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  with  which 
they  endrely  agree,  they  had  in  June,  1876,  six  bishops, 
afid  a  population  of  about  140,000.  But  the  number  of 
those  who,  while  fully  sympathizing  with  them,  have  not 
yet  severed  their  connection  with  the  papal  Chureh  they 
believe  to  be  immensely  larger,  and  they  expect  a  rapid 
increase  as  soon  as  they  obtain  from  the  state  govern- 
ments the  same  efficient  protection  which  is  accorded 
to  them  in  Baden,  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons. They  have  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria a  number  of  periodicals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Deutsche  Merkur  (a  weekly),  in  Munich,  and  the 
TheoloffimAe  LUeraturblaU,  of  Bonn.     See  Reinkens, 


Ueber  dm  Uraprung  darjetzigm  KvrheHbewegimg  (Co- 
logne, 1872);  Nippold,  Ursprunfff  Un^tmg^  Hemmmue 
und  AusHokten  dor  aUkaiholiKken  Beieegui»g  (Berlin, 
1878) ;  Pfere  Hyacinthe,  De  la  JUfmnme  Caiholigue  (Paris, 
1872);  Michaud,  Programme  de  R^orme  de  PEgUm 
d^Ocddeni  (ibid.  1872) ;  Frommann,  Geteh,  u.  Kritik,  d. 
Vat.  ConciL  v.  1869-70  (Gotha,  1872) ;  Whettle,  Cathol^ 
ieiem  and  the  Vatican  (Dublin,  1^2) ;  Theodcnis,  The 
New  Beformatum  (Lond.  1874,  8vo).  The  most  val- 
uable sources  for  the  history  of  the  movement  are 
the  official  report  on  the  01d-Cath<^c  oongreases, 
the  synods,  and  the  union  conferences.  Quite  full 
extracts  and  a  trustworthy  synopsis  have  been  reg- 
ularly given  in  the  Meth,  Qu.  Rev.  (from  1869  to  1876> 
See  also  Amer,  Ch.  Rm,  July,  1873,  art  i;  (Lond.)  Qu. 
Rev.  July,  1872,  art.  iii;  BriL  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1873,  art. 
iii ;  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec  1871,  art.  viti ;  Nov.  1872 ;  New- 
Englander,  April,  1874,  arU  viu ;  Christian  Qu.  Oct.  1872, 
art.  iv.     (A  J.  S.) 

Old  DlssenterB.  See  Repobmed  Presbttkbiav 
Church. 

Oldenbarg,  a  g^nd-duchy  of  Germany,  consista 
of  three  distinct  and  widely  separated  territories,  viz. 
Oldenburg  Proper,  the  principality  of  Lttbeck,  and  the 
principality  of  Birkenfeld,  and  has  a  collective  area  of 
nearly  2469  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  Si4,459 
(in  1871).  Oldenburg  Proper,  which  comprises  seven 
eighths  of  this  area  and  four  fifths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west  by  the  territory  formerly  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  principal  rivers  of  CMden- 
burg  are  the  Weser,  the  Jahde,  the  Haaae,  the  Leda, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  £ms. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  Proper  is  divided  inta 
eight  circles.  The  country  is  flat,  belonging  to  the 
great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  and  oonsista 
for  the  most  part  of  moors,  heaths,  marsh  or  fens,  and 
uncultivated  sandy  tracts;  but  here  and  there,  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  uniform  level  is  broken  by  gen> 
tie  acclivities,  covered  with  wood,  or  by  pictoreaque 
lakes  surrounded  by  iruitful  pasture-lands.  Agrionltnie 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  chief  sooroea  of 
wealth,  llie  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  uid  the  abaeooe 
of  coal,  are  compensated  for  by  the  existence  of  turf- 
beds  of  enormous  extent.  With  the  exception  of  some 
linen  and  stocking  looms,  and  a  few  tobaooo-works,  there 
are  no  manufactories.  Oldenburg  has  principally  a 
coasting-trade,  but  there  are  exports  of  hoiwa,  cattle, 
linen,  thread,  hides,  and  rags,  which  find  their  way 
chiefly  to  Holland  and  the  Hanaeatic  citiee. 

The  principality  of  Lttbeck,  consisting  of  the 
ized  territories  of  the  former  bishopric  of  the  aame  i 
is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Sleswk^- 
Holstein,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  riven 
Schwartau  and  Trave.  It  contributes  140  square  milea 
to  the  general  area  of  the  giand-duchy,  and  21,696 
habitants  to  the  collective  population.  It  ia 
into  four  administrative  districts.  It  has  several  laige 
lakes,  as  those  of  Plon— noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty 
—Keller,  Uklei,  and  Gross -Eutin;  while  in  regard  u> 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  products  it  participatea  in  the 
gmeral  ph3rsical  characteristics  of  Holatein. 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  h'ing  south-west  c€ 
the  Rhine,  among  the  Hundarttek  Mountaina,  and  be> 
tween  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Lichtenberg,  is  an  outlying 
territory,  situated  in  Ut  49^  80'--49°  62'  N.,  and  In  long. 
70-70  80'  £.  Ita  area  is  194  square  miles,  and  its  po|»> 
uUtion  86,128.  The  soil  of  Birkenfeld  is  not  generally 
productive;  but  in  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  vai> 
leys  it  yields  wheat,  flax,  and  hemp*  Wood  ia  alNi». 
dant.  The  mineral  products,  which  are  of  conaidecmble 
importance,  comprise  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  bi]ikl-> 
ingwRtone;  while  in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  oattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  the  polishing  of  stones,  more  especially 
agates,  constitutes  the  princi[Mtl  sooroe  of  industiy.  Tbe 
principality  is  divided  into  three 
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Oldenboii^  is  a  oonsdtatlond  dueal  monarchy,  heied- 
iUtry  in  the  mak  line  of  the  reigning  family.  The  con- 
atitntioD,  which  is  baaed  upon  that  of  1849,  revised  in 
1862,  is  common  to  the  three  provinces,  which  are  rep- 
resented in  one  joint  chamber,  composed  of  thirty-thiee 
members,  chosen  by  free  voters.  Each  principality  has, 
however,  its  special  provincial  oonncil,  the  members  of 
which  are  likewise  elected  by  votes;  while  each  gov- 
ernmental district  within  the  provinces  has  its  local 
board  of  coonciUorB,  and  its  several  courts  of  law,  police, 
finance,  etc. ;  although  the  highest  judicial  court  of  ap- 
peal, and  the  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  offices,  are  lo- 
cated at  Oklenburyr.  Perfect  liberty  of  conscience  was 
gnaianteed  by  the  constitution  of  1849.  The  Lutheran 
u  the  predominant  Church,  upwards  of  200,000  of  the 
population  belonging  to  that  denomination,  while  about 
70,000  persons  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
There  are  two  gymnana,  one  higher  provincial  college, 
several  secondary,  and  over  500  elementary  schools ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  villages  in  the  duchy, 
and  the  isolated  position  of  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  schools  are  not  common  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, anid  the  standard  of  education  of  the  lower  classes 
is,  from  these  causes,  scarcely  equal  to  that  existing  in 
oCher  parts  of  Northern  Germany. 

Hiiary, — ^The  territory  now  included  in  the  grand- 
dncby  of  Oldenburg  was  in  ancient  times  oocupisd  by 
the  Teatonic  race  of  the  Chauci,  who  were  subsequently 
merged  with  the  more  generally  known  Frisii,  or  Fris- 
ians; and  the  land,  under  the  names  of  Ammergau  add 
Lprigau,  was  for  a  long  period  included  among  the  do- 
minions of  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  In  1180,  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing independent  states  from  the  territories  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  which  fell  into  a  condition  of  disorganization  after 
his  downlalL  This  family  has  continued  to  rule  Olden- 
burg. On  the  death,  in  1667,  of  count  Anthony  Gun- 
ther,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Oldenburg  rulierB,  his 
dominiona,  in  default  of  nearer  heirs,  fell  to  the  Danish 
reigning  family,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
and  continued  for  a  century  to  be  ruled  by  viceroys 
nominated  by  the  icings  of  Denmark.  In  1778,  by  a 
bonlr  compact,  Christian  VII  made  over  his  Oldentxirg 
territories  to  the  grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  who  rep- 
resented the  Holstein-Gottorp  branch  of  the  Oldenburg 
fiunily.  Paul  having  renounced  the  joint  oountships 
of  Ddmenhorst  and  Oldenburg  in  favor  of  his  cousin, 
Frederick  Augustus,  of  the  younger  or  Keil  line  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  prince-bishop  of  Lttbeck, 
the  emperor  raised  the  united  Oldenburg  territories  to 
the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  present  reigning  family  is 
descended  from  duke  Peter  Friedrich  Ludwig,  cousin  to 
the  prinee-bishop,  Friedrich  Augustus.  For  a  time  the 
duke  was  a  member  ai  Napoleon*s  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion ;  but  French  troops  having,  in  spite  of  this  bond  of 
slliance,  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  duchy  in  1811, 
and  incorporated  it  with  the  French  empire,  the  ejected 
prince  joined  the  nnks  of  the  allies.  In  recognition  of 
this  adhesion,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  transferred  cer- 
tain portions  of  territory,  with  5000  Hanoverians  and 
20,000  inhabitants  of  the  quondam  French  district  of 
the  Saar,  to  the  Oldenburg  allegiance,  and  it  was  raised 
to  the  fUgnity  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848  was  quite  as  productive  of  violent 
and  oompnlsor}'  political  changes  in  this  as  in  other 
German  states;  and  in  1849,  after  having  existed  ff>r 
eentories  without  even  a  show  of  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative freedom,  it  entered  suddenly  into  possession  of  the 
most  extreme  of  liberal  constitutions.  The  reaction  in 
fiivor  of  absolutism,  which  the  license  and  want  of  pur- 
pose of  the  popular  party  naturally  induced  all  over 
Germany,  led  in  1852  to  a  revision  and  modification  of 
the  coDstttntion,  giving  it  the  essential  principles  of  pop- 
ular liberty  and  security. — Chambers,  CyinpatHaf  s.  v. ; 
Ualem,  Gtwekiehie  det  Gro$tkerzofftkuma  Oldenhurtf  (Ol- 
denbmrf?,  17H  3  vols.) ;  Rnnde,  dldatbwyueke  Chromk 
Cifaid.1868).     (J.H.W.) 
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Oldendotp,  Christiaii  Gbobob  Andbbas,  a  Gei^ 
man  Moravian  missionsry,  was  bom  Mareh  8, 1721,  at 
Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  In  1748  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Moravian  Chureh  as  a  teacher,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly ordained  to  the  ministry,  having  charge  of  various 
parishes  both  in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1767  he 
visited  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John.  In  1768  he  went  through  several  cities  of  North 
America  where  the  Moravians  had  settlementSi  Re- 
turning to  Europe  in  1769,  he  became  successively  min- 
ister at  Marienborn,  Neuwied,  and  Ebersdorf,  where  he 
died  Mareh  9, 1787.  He  is  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  and  important  work  on  the  Moravian 
Mission  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  including  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  geography  and  of  the  natural  and 
political  history  of  those  idands  as  they  were  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing Utle  \C,G.A,  Oldendorp's  GemAkhte  der  Mimon 
der  KvangtHichm  BrUder  avfden  CaraHbUckm  Iruebtj 
S,  Tkomast  8.  Croix,  u.  S,  Juan  (Barby,  1777, 2  vols.  8vo). 
It  was  so  highlv  esteemed  that  it  was  translated  into 
the  Swedish  (1786-88, 8vo>.     (E.  de  a) 

Oldermann,  Joramh,  a  noted  German  student  of 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences,  was  bom  in  Sax- 
ony in  1686.  After  laying  the  foundation  of  his  studies 
in  the  school  of  Osnaburg,  he  went  to  HelmsUtdt,  where 
Mr.  Van  der  Hardt,  his  maternal  uncle,  instrocted  him 
in  the  Oriental  languages  and  the  Jewish  antiquities, 
so  that  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1707,  became 
Greek  professor  in  1717,  and  was  appointed  assistant 
library-keeper  to  his  unde.  He  was  aided  in  his  studies 
by  other  learned  men;  and,  by  genius  and  industry, 
made  an  extraordinaiy  progress  in  everything  he  ap- 
plied himself  to.  Astronomy  was  his  favorite  study; 
he  passed  whole  nights  in  viewing  and  contemplating 
the  stars.  He  was  hindered  by  a  weak  constitution, 
which,  through  a  sedentary  life,  sank  into  a  dropsy  that 
carried  him  off  in  1728.  The  titles  of  several  of  his 
dissertations  are,  De  tmperftttvmt  termoms  hvnumi: — 
De  PkraaUfitmo: — De  mari  Algoro: — De  Opkin — De 
futwUate  EncoBmorum: — De  apecularihiu  Veterum: — 
De  origme  natalitiorum  Jem  Christu  —  General  Biog» 
DieL  s.  V. ;  Mor^ri,  Diet  ffutoriqutf  s.  v. 

Oldfield,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Presby- 
terian divine,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  Uut 
century.  He  was  probably  bom  in  1656.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disputes  which  arose  in  his  day 
r^^arding  the  Trinitarian  question,  and  was  present  at 
the  Salter's  Hall  Convocation,  which  had  been  called 
February,  1718  or  1719,  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  har- 
monious orthodox  profession  on  the  basis  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  answers  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  questions  in  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
Among  those  who  refhsed  to  subscribe.  Dr.  Oldfield  was 
most  prominent.  He  was  at  that  time  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Maiden  Lane,  Globe  Alley,  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  Globe  Theatre  formerly  stood. 
He  was  universally  conceded  to  be  *<  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  sound  judgment,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  tutors  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  body.'*  He 
died  in  1729.  He  published  several  of  lus  Sermoru 
(1699-1721),  and  an  essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Reason 
(1707,  8vo),  from  which  Paine  is  believed  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  ideas  for  his  Ape  o/Recuon,  See  Skeats, 
Hiit.  of  the  Free  Churches  ofJCnfflandt  p.  806-7.  (J.  H.W.) 

Old  Flemings.    See  MEincoNrnn. 

Oldham,  Hugh,  an  English  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing, was  bom  near  Manchester  in  the  15th  century. 
He  became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1504.  He  founded  a 
free  school  in  Manchester,  and  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1519. 
See  Hook,  Eodes.  Biog,  viii,  457. 

01d-I<ight  Antilrarsfaen.    See  Original  Ah- 

TIBURGHER  SyMOD. 


OLD-UGHT  BURGHERS         3; 

01d-Llcl>t  Bokhara.  See  Obiqixai.  BuboBeb 
Srscfi. 

Old  Mid  NaTv  Iitght  Coabovenj.  See  Ah- 
TDHnraHKRA:  Obiqihal  Amtiburoheb  Siholi;  Orio- 

UAL  Bt-EtOHSR  SntOD. 

Old  IiQtlienuis.'  See  LumuBJim. 
Old  Mkh  of  the  Momitain.  S«e  Assabsimb. 
Oldonl,  BonUorts  and  Etoole,  two  old  paint- 
en  oT  tb«  Hiknoe  scbotd,  flourished,  atxorimg  to  Delia 
Vallt,  U  VerctlU  aboul  1466,  and  executed  aome  worki 
Kit  ibe  cburabe*.  Stt  Spooiua,  Siog.  Hiit  0/ lit  Fme 
ArU,ii,ei6. 

Oldrln,  Edward,  a  minuter  of  tbe  Methodist 
EfMcopal  Cbnrch,  wai  bom  in  Wenell,  Sullbtk  County, 
Englaiid,  F^b.  IS,  tSOt.     In  hii  youth  he  became  a 
■naber  of  the  Weeleyan  Methodbl  Society.     He  »ai 
««ly  licenHd  a«  a  local  preacher,  and  he  labored  inc- 
Raafully  in  the  home  work.    In  1829  he  came  to  thia 
eo^iry,  and  began  his  labon  on  the  SUmford  Orcuit. 
I»  ISSO  be  wi*  received  on  trial  in  the  New  Jork  Con- 
fcfence,  and  appointed  to  the  Suffolk  Circuit.      Fnra 
tkal  tiaw  till  tbe  conferenoe  or  18tJ8 — a  period  of  thirty- 
*«w  j«M»— he  wai  uoinwrrupledly  engaged  in  minia- 
■oial  work  in  the  fcdlowing  pastoral  appoinlmenU: 
l^a-\,  Stiflblh  Circuit;    1832-8,  MempMead  Circuit; 
IKM-5,  Westbamptoni    1836-7,  King's   Bridge  and 
rookera;    1888-9,  Stamford  Circuit;    1840-1,  Marl- 
botwigh  Ciiciut,  N.Y,;    1842-8,  Palw  and  PlattokiU; 
IMl-a,  Sugar  Loaf;    1816-7,  MonlKomery  Circuit; 
l»l8-9.  Marlborough  arcnit;  1860-1, Marhletown  Cir- 
wit;  1852-8,  Bloomingburgareuit;  1864-5,  Soutbold; 
1856-7,  Pound  Rirtge ;  1868,  Greenwich;  1859-60,  Eaat- 
chester;  1861-2,  Newiown  and  Fjut  Village.     In  1868 
poor  health  obliged  him  to  deust  from  the  pastoral  re- 
lation, but  be  continued  preaching  until  near  the  lime 
••(his death,  which  took  place  at  Stamfrml,  Conn, Feb. 
22,  1874.     He  waa  an  eamest,  faitbfid,  and  succenful 
■DuiiMer  of  Christ.    He  was  a  man  of  great  faith  and 
^h  prayer.     "  During  the  active  portion  of  hi*  life 
»  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  work.     Whatever 
h«  tejtt,  hia  theme  always  was  Christ.     His  sermons 
were  like  huge  blocks  of  nidged  truth  quarried  finm 
the  Book  of  God,     His  gifla  were  varied  snd  of  marted 
character"  (W.  C.  Hoyt,  in  ChriH.Adc.  Msreh  6, 1874). 
Olda,  GAMALtsL  Smith,  a  Congiegationa]  ininister, 
W"  born  Feb,  11, 1777,  in  Tolland,  Mass.      He  gndu- 
•*•<>  "  Wi]iua„  Collejte  in  1801 ;  held  the  positbn  of 
1  1808  to  1805;  and  in  180A  was  elected  pro- 
■nathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  but  re- 
1808,  and  studied  tbeoloFy,  and  was  ordained 
in  Qreenfleld,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1818,  where  he 
until  1816.     In  [819  ha  was  chosen  professor 
natics  and  natural  phikwophy  in  the  Univer- 
rmont;  and  in  1821  proTeasor  of  the  same  stud- 
hent  College.   Some  years  afterwards  he  filled 
cbali  in  the  University  of  Georgia.     He  died 
eflecta  of  an  accident  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  June 
Mr.  OUs  published  an  Inaugural  Oration  at 
CoUij^  (1806)  i-ntSiOtlaiia  ofKnrai  Ser- 
N  (At  $ulgteU  ij/"  Spitcopacg  emd  Pmbi/leriaK 
816) !— Slotmrnt  ^  facU  rrlatire  U>  Vie  Ap- 
I  la  Os  Offoi  ofPrafoMT  ofChfmilry  m  Mid- 
■oibffS  (18l8)^-Sprafuo,  AmaU  0/  lie  Amur. 
586. 

lobool  BaptUtm.    See  Baftuts. 
leliool  Pr»«byterlai».    See  Phmbttk- 

^Mtrnmant  W  *»*«'"  AoSflm,  vnni  Teua- 
is  the  popular  designation  of  the  books  of  the 
Wble,  in  distinction  from  "the  New  TesU- 
the  tTiristian  Scripture*,  which  has  been  bor- 
m  the  title  in  the  SepluagiM  and  Latin  Vnl- 

JO  TKBTAMIin'. 
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HiitoTy  of  lit  r«f.— Under  thia  Head  we  shall 

ider  only  tbe  soceeasiTe  steps  by  which  tin  ten 

IS  10  hare  reached  its  present  farm  and  cnnditioD 

ig  for  thia  purpoae  what  we  Bnd  appropciale  in  tbe 

ieiaSroiMi  Did.  of  Ike  Bibk).    For  the  subdiris- 

into  books,  etc,  see  Binui ;  for  the  conteota,  sea 

■everal  bocAi  (alio  Pkntateuch;  Pbofhets,  Ua- 

>RAi>KA,  etc) ,  and  fur  the  hermeneutical  principles 

applied  in  different  sges,  see  iMmtPBWTATiON.     The 

apparent  or  real  citations  from  one  part  of  the  O.  T.  in 

another,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  will  be  discuand  under  tbe 

hewl  of  Quotations. 

1.  Antt-Rahbaacat  Period.— A  history  of  the  text  of 
the  O.  T.  should  property  commence  frnn  tbe  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which  trme  we  must 
assume  that  do  additions  to  any  part  of  it  could  be  le- 
gitimately made,  the  sole  ottfect  of  tbcae  who  trarmait- 
ted  and  watched  over  it  being  thcDcetbnb  to  pnaerve 
that  which  was  already  written.  Of  the  care,  how- 
ever, with  which  tbe  lest  was  transmitted  we  have  to 
judge,  almoet  entirely,  by  the  phenomena  which  it  and 
the  remioos  derived  from  it  now  preaent,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facta  lespecliog  it.  That  much  acra- 
polous  pains  would  he  bestowed  by  Ears,  the  **  ready 
scribe  in  tbe  Uw  of  Moaes,"  and  by  his  compaoiona,  on 
the  correct  transmiBioB  of  those  Scriptores  which 
passed  through  their  hands  is  indeed  anteoedentiy  pnl^ 
able,  llie  best  evidence  of  such  pains,  and  of  tbe  i»- 
specl  with  which  tbe  lest  of  the  sacred  books  was  eoo- 
scjquently  regarded,  i*  10  be  found  m  the  Jealoua  accu- 
racy with  which  tbe  discrepancies  of  various  parallel 
passages  have  been  preaerved,  notwithsta&ding  the 
temptation  which  miut  have  exisled  to  aseiinilite 
them  to  each  other.    Such  is  tbe  case  with  Psalow  xiv 

ceeding  from  David,  whae  tbe  leuoos  of  tbe  several 
may  00  examination  be  traced.  Ssch  also 
:  with  Paaim  xviii  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  where 
between  the  two  cofue*  an  more  tban 
sixty  in  number,  excluding  thcaa  which  merely  oooist 
in  the  use  or  absence  of  the  matir*  Itttiotai ;  and  when^ 
therefore,  even  though  the  deaign  of  aU  the  variatioo* 
be  not  perceived,  tbe  hypothcaiB  of  their  having  oti^ 
inated  through  accident  wonki  imply  a  carelrssriFsa  in 
transcribing  far  beyond  what  even  tbe  raihtst  crilica 
have  in  other  places  contemplated. 

As  regardi  tbe  form  in  which  the  sacred  wrrtingB 
wen  preserved,  there  can  be  liltle  doabt  that  the  ten 
was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  op  into  volume^ 
like  the  modem  synagogue  toll*  (Psa.  xl,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
14;  Zecb.v,l;  Eiek.  ii,  9).  Joaephus  relates  that  tbe 
copy  sent  from  Jenisalem  sb  a  praent  to  Ptoteny  is 
Egypt  was  written  with  letters  of  gold  on  ahina  of  ad- 
mirable thinness,  tbe  Joints  of  which  oould  ma  be  de- 
tected (.4a(.  xii,  2, 11). 

The  original  cbaracler  in  which  tbe  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  ns,witb  the  exccfKioo 
of  four  letters,  on  tbe  Haccabieaii  anna,  and  having  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  aamaritan  character,  which  seam 
to  have  been  treated  by  tbe  later  Jews  as  identical  willi 
it,  being  styled  by  them  ^139  nns.  At  what  date 
this  was  exchanged  for  the  present  Aramaic  or  squara 
character,  n^^^Bit  SPS,  or  S3^13  37>3,  is  stin  as  un- 
determined as  it  is  at  what  date  tbe  use  of  the  Aramaic 
language  in  Palestine  superseded  that  of  tbe  Hebrew. 
The  old  Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Origm  and  Je- 
rome, ascribed  the  change  to  Eara.  But  the  Mafcahaan 
coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at  which  tbe  older  charac- 
ter was  still  in  use;  and  even  though  we  should  allow 
that  both  may  have  been  simulunemsly  employed,  the 
one  for  sacred,  (be  other  for  more  ordinary  purpoae^  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  aida  ti» 
any  lengthened  period.  Hasseocamp  and  Geeeniua  are 
at  variance  as  tn  whether  such  errors  of  tbe  Septnagint 
as  iroae  fVom  confuston  of  letter*  in  tbe  original  text  are 
in  favor  of  the  Greek  interpreters  having  had  the  oldir 
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or  the  more  modem  cbencter  before  them.  It  is  snffl- 
dently  dear  that  the  use  of  the  square  writing  miut 
have  been  weQ  established  before  the  time  of  those  au- 
thors who  attributed  the  introduction  of  it  to  Ezra.  Nor 
oould  the  allusion  in  Matt,  v,  18  to  the  yod  as  the  small- 
eflt  letter  have  well  been  made  except  in  reference  to 
the  more  modem  character.  We  forbear  here  all  in- 
Testigation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  character  was 
fomied,  or  of  the  precise  locality  whence  it  was  derived. 
Whatever  modification  it  may  have  undergone  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
introdooed  fiom  abroad;  and  this  its  name,  Srs 
n*^niVM,  L  e.  As83nrian  writing,  implies,  though  it  may 
geographically  require  to  be  interpreted  with  some  lati- 
tude. (The  suggestion  of  Hupfeld  that  n*^n'*,10M  may 
be  an  appellative,  denoting  not  Astjfricmf  but  ^rm, 
writing,  is  improbable.)  (te  the  whole,  we  may  best 
suppose,  with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
character  was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  earliest  Tar- 
gams,  which  would  naturally  be  written  in  the  Aramaic 
style.  It  would  thus  be  shortly  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and  with  this  date  all  the  evidence  would 
well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to  mention 
that  whUe  of  late  years  Keil  has  striven  anew  to  throw 
back  the  introduction  of  the  square  writing  towards  the 
time  of  Ezra,  Bleek  also^  though  not  generally  imbued 
with  the  conservative  views  of  Keil,  maintains  not  only 
that  the  ose  of  the  square  writing  for  the  sacred  books 
owed  its  origin  to  Ezra,  but  also  that  the  later  books 
of  the  O.  T.  were  never  expressed  in  any  other  charac- 
ter.   See  Hbbkkw  Laxouaob. 

No  vowel-points  were  attached  to  the  text:  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  history,  entirely 
unkzwwn.  Convenience  had  indeed,  at  the  time  when 
the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  written,  suggested  a 
laiger  use  of  the  matret  lectionis :  it  is  thus  that  in  those 
books  we  find  them  introduced  into  many  words  that 
bad  previously  been  spelled  without  them :  V^'lp  takes 
the  place  of  V"Tp,  ^*^1"T  of  11*1.  An  elaborate  endeavor 
has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  en 
the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  vowel-letters  as  well  as 
from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that  they  were  then  inter- 
polated l^  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  altering  rather 
than  perpetuating  the  former  pronunciation  of  the 
words:  their  object  being,  according  to  him,  to  pervert 
thereby  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  as  ahn  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or 
evade  the  force  of  arguments  drawn  from  that  version 
in  support  of  Christian  doctrines.  Improbable  as  such 
a  theory  Is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its  author 
should  not  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  it  by 
the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he  himself  discerned. 
Who  can  believe,  with  him,  that  the  Samaritans,  not- 
withstanding the  mutual  hatred  existing  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  borrowed  the  interpolation  from  the  Jews, 
and  coRSptred  with  them  to  keep  it  a  secret?  or  that 
among  other  words  to  which  by  this  interpolation  the 
Jews  ventured  to  impart  a  new  sound  were  some  of  the 
best-known  proper  names;  e.  g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah?  or 
that  it  was  merely  through  a  blunder  that  in  Gen.  i,  24 
the  substantive  n*^n  in  its  construct  state  acquired  its 
final  %  when  the  same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than 
three  passages  of  the  Psalms?  Such  views  and  argu- 
ments refute  themselves;  and  while  the  high  position 
ooeopied  by  its  author  commends  his  book  to  notice,  it 
can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning,  and  inge- 
nuity should  have  been  so  misspent  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  give  aobstance  to  shadow.    See  Yowbl-Poikts. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the  O.  T., 
m  originally  written,  the  words  were  generally,  though 
not  aniformly,  divided.  Of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
thoogfa  the  majority  proceed  continuously,  some  have 
a  point  alter  each  word,  except  when  the  words  are 
ckaely  ooonected.    The  same  point  is  used  in  the  Sa- 


maritan manuscripts;  and  it  is  observed  by  Gesenitfs 
(a  high  authority  in  respect  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch) that  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  diviuons  of  the 
words  generally  coincide.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Jew- 
ish scribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which  were 
closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  almost  exclusively  found.  The  practice  of 
separating  words  by  spaces  instead  of  points  probably 
came  in  with  the  square  writing.  In  the  synagogue- 
rolls,  which  are  written  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
rales,  the  words  are  regularly  divided  from  each  other; 
and  indeed  the  Talmud  minutely  prescribes  the  space 
which  should  be  left  (Gesenius,  Gaich.  der  Heb.  Sprache^ 
§45). 

Of  andent  date,  probably,  are  also  the  separations 
between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sections ;  whether  made, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  im- 
portant, by  a  blank  space  within  the  line.  See  Parshi- 
oth. The  use  of  the  letters  &  and  D,  however,  to  indi- 
cate these  divisions  is  of  more  recent  origin :  they  are 
not  employed  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  These  lesser  and 
earlier  Parshioth,  of  which  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch 
669,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  greater  and  later 
Parshioth,  or  Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Masorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
(MegiiL  iv,  4)  applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Prophets 
as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch ;  e.  g.  to  lea.  lii, 
8-5  (to  the  greater  Parshioth  here  correspond  the  Haph- 
taroth).  Even  the  separate. psalms  are  in  the  Gemara 
also  called  Parshioth  {Bereu^.  Bab.  foL  9,  2;  10,  1). 
Some  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  the  divisions  be;- 
tween  the  Parshioth  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  Gemara  holds  them  to  be  as  old  as  Moses  (J9f- 
rach»  foL  12,  2).  Of  their  real  age  we  know  but  little^ 
Hupfeld  has  found  that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with 
the  capttula  of  Jerome.  That  they  are,  nevertheless, 
more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
them  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of  e>'idence  to  the 
contrary,  their  want  of  accordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number,  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  had  a  historical  orig^ ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the  period  when 
the  O.  T.  was  first  transcribed  iu  the  square  character. 
Our  present  chapters,  it  may  be  remarked,  spring  from 
a  Christian  source.    See  Chapteb. 

Of  any  logical  division,  in  the  written  text,  of  the 
prose  of  the  O.  T.  into  Pefttib'tn,  or  verses,  we  find  in  the 
Talmud  no  mention;  and  even  in  the  existing  syna- 
gogue-rolls such  division  is  generally  ignored.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  admit  the  early  currency  of  such  a 
logical  division,  we  must  assume,  with  Hupfeld,  that  it 
was  merely  a  traditional  observance.  It  has  indeed,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  such  numerations  of 
the  verses  as  the  Talmud  records  oould  not  well  have 
been  made  unless  the  written  text  distinguished  them. 
But  to  this  we  may  reply  by  observing  that  the  verses 
of  the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  speaks  could  not 
have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of  modem  times. 
Of  the  former  there  were  in  the  Pentateuch  5888  (or,  as 
some  read,  8888);  it  now  contains  but  5845:  the  mid- 
dle verse  was  computed  to  be  Lev.  xiii,  88;  with  our 
present  verses  it  is  Lev.  viii,  5.  Had  the  verses  been 
distinguished  in  the  written  text  at  the  time  that  the 
Talmudic  enumeration  was  made,  it  is  not  easily  ex- 
plicable how  they  should  since  have  been  so  much  al- 
tered :  whereas,  were  the  logical  division  merely  tradi- 
tional, tradition  would  naturally  preserve  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  various  logical  breaks 
than  of  their  relative  importance,  and  thus,  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  syntax,  the  number  of  computed 
verses  would  be  liable  to  continual  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, by  separation  or  aggregation.  An  uncertainty  in 
the  versual  division  is  even  now  indicated  by  the  double 
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acoentaatioh  and  consequent  vocalization  of  the  Decar- 
logue.  In  the  puettcal  books,  the  Pesukim  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines,  not  to 
our  modern  verses;  and  it  is  probable,  both  from  some 
expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the  analogous  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  poetical  text  was  written  sti- 
chometrically.  It  is  sUll  so  vrritten  in  our  manuscripts 
in  the  poetical  pieces  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books ;  and  even,  generally,  in  our  oldest  manuscripts. 
Its  partial  discontinuance  may  be  due,  first,  to  the  de- 
sire to  save  space,  and,  secondly,  to  the  diminution  of 
the  necessity  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  accents. 

See  MAMU8GRIPT8,  BiBUCAL. 

2.  Early  Christian  Period. — While  great  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  sacred  text  was  exercised  at  Samaria 
and  Alexandria  [see  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  Sep- 
TUAoiNT  Ybrsiom],  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Palestine  the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved 
and  scrupulously  respected.  The  boast  of  Josephus  (c. 
Apioiu  i,  8)  that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed 
none  had  ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from,  or  to 
transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  may  well  repre- 
sent the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  his  own  countrymen 
acted.  In  the  translations  of  Aquila  and  the  other 
Greek  interpreters,  the  fragments  of  whose  works  re- 
main to  us  in  the  ffexapluj  we  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from  our  own :  so 
also  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  A  few 
centuries  later  we  have,  in  the  Hexapla,  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  in  Origen*s  transcriptions  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  And  yet  more  important  are  the  proofs  of 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  text,  And  of  its  substantial 
identity  with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation  of 
Jerome,  who  was  instnicted  by  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  mainly  relied  upon  their  authority  for  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  tradi- 
tional unwritten  vocalization  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic  age. 
The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had  been  farmed  in 
Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  bv  llillel  and 
Shammai  was  preserved,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  in  the  academies  of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris.  Oesarea, 
and  Tiberias.  The  great  piUar  of  the  Jewish  literature 
of  this  period  was  K.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the 
Talmud,  and  who  died  about  A.D.  220.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of  Sura, 
Nahardea,  and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
twofold  (iemara,  or  commentary,  was  now  appended  to 
the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud.  The  Jeru- 
salem Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of  Tiberias, 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century:  the  Bab- 
ylonian from  the  academies  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps 
by  the  end  of  the  5th.  That,  along  with  the  task  of 
collecting  and  commenting  on  their  various  legal  tradi- 
tions, the  Jews  of  these  several  academies  would  occupy 
themselves  with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in 
every  way  probable,  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various 
Talmudic  notices.    See  Masorah. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld  places 
the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two  Urge  points 
(in  Hebrew  pIDB  7)1D,  Soph-pawk)  to  mark  the  end 
of  each  verse.  They  are  manifestly  of  older  date  than 
the  accents,  by  which  they  are,  in  effect,  supplemented 
{Stud,  vnd  Krit.  1837,  p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with 
the  use  of  the  Soph-patuk  is  that  of  the  Makkeph,  or 
hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as 
to  have  but  one  accent  between  them.  It  must  be  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  is  determined  by  it.  It  doubtless  indicates  the 
way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally  read,  and  there- 
fore embodies  traditional  authority  for  the  conjunction 
or  separation  of  words.  Internal  evidence  shows  this  to 
be  the  case  in  such  passages  as  Psa.  xlv,  5,  pn:iS"JTiari. 
But  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  the 
poetical  books  conflicts  with  the  rhythm;  e.  g.  in  Psa. 


xix,  9,  10  (oomp.  Mason  and  Bernard's  Grammar^  i^ 
187). 

8.  Ma»oretic  Period, — Such  modifications  of  the  text 
as  these  were  the  precursors  of  the  new  method  of  deal- 
ing  with  it  which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  MaaoKteSk 
It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that  a 
number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  aocuma* 
lating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  read.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  it 
became  desirable  to  secure  the  permanence  of  all  such 
traditions  by  committing  them  to  writing.  The  very 
process  of  collecting  them  would  add  greatly  to  their 
number;  the  traditions  of  various  academies  would  be 
superadded  the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  dieae 
would  be  gradually  incorporated  the  various  critical  ob- 
servarions  of  the  collectors  themselves,  and  the  resnlta 
of  their  comparisons  of  different  manuscripts.  The  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  tradidons  and  critidams  thna 
compiled  and  embodied  in  writing  forms  what  is  knmra 
as  the  n*)0^,  Maaorahf  L  e.  Traditi(».  A  similar 
name  had  been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to  the  oral  tradi- 
tion before  it  was  committed  to  writuig,  where  it  had 
been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fence,  Il*^*^D,  of  the  law 
{PirkeAbotk,iu,iZ). 

Buxtorf,  in  his  7*iberias,  which  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  Masorah,  ranges  its  contents  under  the 
three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the  verses,  word8» 
and  letters  of  the  sacred  text>.  With  regard  to  the  verses^ 
the  Masoretee  recorded  how  many  there  were  in  each 
book,  and  the  middle  verse  in  each;  also  how  many 
verses  began  with  particular  letters,  or  began  and  end- 
ed with  the  same  word,  or  contained  a  particular  num- 
ber of  words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  etc  With  regard  to  the  wcnrds,  they 
recorded  the  Keris  and  Keth^ft,  where  diflerent  wortto 
were  to  be  read  from  those  contained  in  the  text,  or 
where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or  supplied.  They 
noted  that  certain  words  were  to  be  found  so  many 
times  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  or 
with  a  particular  construction  or  meaning.  They  noted 
also  of  particular  words,  and  this  especially  in  casea 
where  mistakes  in  transcripti<m  were  likely  to  ariae, 
whether  they  were  to  be  written  plme  or  drfieHvey  L  e. 
with  or  without  the  matres  lecHonia ;  also  their  vocali- 
zation and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented.  With  r^ard  to  the  let- 
ters, they  computed  how  often  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet occurred  in  the  O.  T. :  they  noted  fifteen  instances 
of  letters  stigmatized  with  the  extraordinary  points : 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters,  vis. 
the  majtucukey  which  they  variously  computed;  th« 
nUmuculaj  of  which  they  reckoned  thirty-three ;  the 
suspenscB.  four  in  number;  and  the  tmerKs,  of  which, 
the  letter  being  in  each  case  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  compilation  of  the  Masorah  did  not  meet  with 
universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom  aocoe 
regretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  oral  tradiuona. 
Others  condemned  the  frivolous  character  of  many  of  y 
its  remarks.  The  formation  of  the  written  Masnrah 
may  have  extende<l  from  the  6th  or  7th  to  the  10th  or 
1 1th  centur\'.  It  is  essentially  an  incomplete  'wx>rk; 
and  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred 
text  might  have  unendingly  furnished  materials  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  older  triiditions,  the  preserT«tioo  of 
which  had  been  the  primary  object  in  view.  Nor  niwt 
it  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Its  compotatiQiis  of  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  be  far  from 
correct;  and  its  observations,  as  is  remarked  by  Jacob 
ben-Chayim,  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of  the  Tal* 
mud,  nor  yet  with  each  other;  though  we  hare  no 
means  of  dbtinguishing  between  its  earlier  and  its  laser 
portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is  undonht- 
edly  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first  rudiments  of  this 
collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud.  Of  those 
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ly  collected,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  derived  from 
the  ooUation  of  MSS^  others  from  the  unsupported  judg- 
nent  of  the  Masoieces  themselves.  They  often  rest 
on  plausible  but  superficial  grounds,  originating  in  the 
desire  to  substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult  read- 
ing; and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it 
were  a  tnmscriber  or  a  Masoietic  doctor  by  whom  the 
aabstittttion  was  first  suggested.  It  seems  dear  that 
the  Kcris  in  all  cases  represent  the  readings  which  the 
Mssoretes  themselves  approved  ss  correct;  and  there 
would  be  the  less  hesitation  in  sanctioning  them  could 
we  assume  that  they  were  always  preserved  in  docu- 
menta  separate  from  the  text,  and  that  the  written  text 
itself  had  remained  intact.  In  effect,  however,  our 
MS&  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  readings  in-> 
oniponted.  The  number  of  Keris  is,  according  to 
Elias  Levita,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the  study  of 
the  Masorah,  94S;  but  the  Bomberg  Bible  contains 
1171,  the  Plantin  Bible  798.  Two  lists  of  the  Keris-- 
the  one  exhibiting  the  variations  of  the  printed  Bibles 
with  respect  to  them,  the  other  distributing  them  into 
rlsnwfw — are  given  in  the  banning  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glor,  voL  vL  See  Kkri. 
The  Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances  of 

what  it  cslls  C^-^BIO  l^pP, «  Correction  of  the  scribes.*' 

The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful ;  but  the  recent  view 
of  Bleek,  that  it  relates  to  slterations  made  in  the  text 
by  the  scribes,  because  of  something  there  offensive  to 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  rejected  reading  is  in  each 
esse  the  true  reading,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  in  all  the  instances  save  one  (Job  vii,  20) 
continns  the  present  Masoretic  text. 

Furthermore,  the  Masorah  contains  certain  *p*^*^^D, 
'^  Conjectures,"  which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages. 
Thus  at  Gen.  six,  28,  for  fits*)  was  conjectured  nKS^, 
because  the  word  Vyovs  is  usually  feminine. 

The  Kasorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of  transferring  it 
to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For  this  pur^ 
pose  large  curtailments  were  necessary;  and  various 
transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins  only  as  much  as 
they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to  give  it  an  ornamental 
character  by  reducing  it  into  fanciful  shapes.  K.  Jacob 
ben-Chaytm,  editor  of  the  Bomberg  Bible,  complains 
much  of  the  confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and 
the  service  which  he  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order 
is  hoourably  acknowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  by 
Buxtorf  himself  in  his  Rabbinical  Bible.  The  Masorah 
is  now  distinguished  into  the  Afatora  magna  and  the 
MoMora  parvoj  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
Ibimer,  including  all  the  Keris  and  other  compendi- 
ous obeervations,  and  usually  printed  in  Hebrew  Bibles 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  Masora  magna^  when 
aeeompanying  the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  side 
of  the  text,  against  the  passages  to  which  its  several 
observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where  the  observa- 
tions are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order :  it  is  thus  divided 
into  the  Matora  textuaUt  and  the  Matora  Jinalig. 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic  period. 
A  far  more  important  work  was  the  furnishing  of  the 
text  with  rowel-marks^  by  which  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  That  the 
insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  was  post-Talmud- 
ie  is  shown  by  the  absence  in  the  Talmud  of  all  refer- 
ence to  them.  Jerome  also,  in  recording  the  true  pro- 
nonciation  of  any  word,  speaks  only  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  read;  and  occasionally  mentions  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  the  variety  of  words  represented  by  the 
same  letters  (Hupfekl,  8fud,  und  KrU.  1830,  p.  549  sq.). 
The  system  was  gradually  elaborated,  having  been 
moukied  in  the  first  instance  in  imitation  of  the  Ara- 
bian, which  was  itself  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian.  (So 
Hupfeld.    Ewald  maintains  Uiat  the  Hebrew  system 


was  derived  immediately  firom  the  Syrian.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  vocalization  renders  it 
probable  that  the  elaboration  of  the  system  commenced 
not  earlier  than  the  7th  or  8th  century.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as  they  are 
all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiyug  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  they  must  have  been  perfected  before 
that  date.  The  Spanuh  rabbins  of  the  11  th  and  i2th 
centuries  knew  nothing  of  their  recent  origin.  That 
the. system  of  punctuation  with  which  we  are  familiar 
was  fashioned  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  its  difference 
from  the  Assyrian  or  Persian  system  displayed  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  MSS.  collated  by  Pinner  at  Odessa. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization  was 
the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of  the  ac« 
cents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially  rhythmical 
(Stud  und  KrU.  1887) :  hence  they  had  from  the  first 
both  a  logical  and  a  musical  significance.  With  respect 
to  the  former  they  were  called  D'^ttS^ia,  ^  senses ;"  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  ni3''aa,  "tones."  Like  the  vowel- 
marks,  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in 
the  Talmud. 

The  controversies  of  the  16th  century  respecting  the 
late  origin  of  the  vowel-marks  and  accents  are  well 
known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews  the  authoritative  ex- 
ponents of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  is  to  be  read : 
"  Any  interpretation,"  says  Aben-Ezra,  "  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou 
shalt  not  consent  to  it,  nor  listen  to  it."  If  in  the  books 
of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs  the  accents  are  held  by 
some  Jewish  scholars  to  be  irregularly  placed  (Mason 
and  Bernard's  Grammar,  ii,  286;  Delitzsch's  Conu  on 
the  PsatteTf  vol.  ii),  the  explanation  is  probably  that  in 
those  books  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry  has  afforded  the 
means  of  testing  the  value  of  the  accentuation,  and 
has  consequently  disclosed  its  occasional  imperfections. 
Making  allowance  for  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole 
admire  the  marvellous  correctness  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
of  both  the  vocalization  and  accentuation.  The  diffi- 
culties which  both  occasionally  present,  and  which  a 
superficial  criticiMn  would,  by  overriding  them,  so  easily 
remove,  furnish  the  best  e\idence  that  both  faithfoUv 
embody,  not  the  private  judgments  of  the  punctuators, 
but  the  traditions  which  had  descended  to  them  from 
previous  generations. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  contained 
in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two  lists  of  differ- 
ent readings  purporting  or  presumed  to  be  those  adopt- 
ed by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Jews  respectively. 
Both  are  given  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  vol.  vi.  The  first 
of  these  recensions  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim 
in  the  Br»mberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  it  The  dif- 
ferent readings  are  216  in  number:  all  relate  to  the 
consonants,  except  two,  which  relate  to  the  Mappik  in 

the  n.  They  are  generally  of  but  little  importance : 
many  of  the  differences  are  orthogpraphtcal,  many  iden- 
tical with  those  indicated  by  the  Keris  and  Kethibs. 
The  list  does  not  extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ancient,  but  post-Talmudic.  The  other 
recension  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  MSS.  made  in 
the  11th  century  by  two  Jews,  R.  Aaron  ben-Asher,  a 
Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben-Naphtali,  a  Babylonian. 
The  differences,  864  in  number,  relate  to  the  vowels, 
the  accents,  the  Makkeph,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant. 
viii,  6)  to  the  divbion  of  one  word  into  two.  The  list 
helps  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the 
punctuation  and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  have 
been  completed.  The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly 
accord  with  those  of  Ben-Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separate  Jewish  academies 
may  in  some  instances  have  had  their  own  distinctive 
standard  texts.  Traces  of  minor  variations  between 
the  standards  of  the  two  Babvlonian  academies  of  Sura 
and  Nahardea  are  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  {ProUg,  §  35). 

From  the  end,  however,  of  the  Masoretic  period  on- 
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ward,  the  Maaonih  became  the  great  aathority  by  which 
the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS.  was  settled.  It 
may  thus  be  said  that  all  our  MSS.  are  Masoretic :  those 
of  older  date  were  either  suffered  to  perish,  or,  as  some 
think,  were  intentionally  consigned  to  destruction  as 
incorrect.  Various  standard  copies  are  mentioned  by 
the  Jews,  by  which,  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions, 
their  MSS.  were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which 
none  are  now  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  HiUd  in 
Spain ;  the  Codex  jEgyptiue^  or  £/iero*olymitaniUf  of 
Ben-Asher;  and  the  C<>dex  BabyUmme  of  Ben-Naphtali. 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  the  Codex  SmaiiicuSf  of 
which  the  authority  stood  high  with  regard  to  its  ac- 
centuation ;  and  the  Codex  BierichuntiauUt  which  was 
valued  with  regard  to  its  use  of  the  matrea  kctumU; 
also  the  Codex  Ezrcty  or  Azarahj  at  Toledo,  ransomed 
from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at  his  capture  of 
the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a  subsequent  siege 
(Scott  Porter,  Princ,  of  Text.  Crit.  p.  74). 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  0.  T.  text  is  discussed 
nnder  Criticish,  Sacred. 

II.  Commentaries, — ^The  folbwing  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  entire  O.  T.  exclusively  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Rabbimcal  BUtlee  [q.T<])}  ^^®  most  impor- 
tant of  which  we  designate  by  an  asterisk  prefixed : 
Augustine,  Exegelica  (in  0pp.  iii) ;  Damianus,  CoUec- 
tanea  (in  0pp.  iv,  74  sq.);  Antonius,  ExposHio  [mys- 
tical] (in  0pp.  St.  Francis,  p.  464);  Sol.  ibn-Melek, 
^t^  hio^  (Constantinople,  1588,  foL ;  ed.  Abendana, 
n.  d.;  ed.  Uri  ben-Ap.,  Amst  1661,  fol.;  ed.  D.  Tartas, 
ib.  1685,  foL) ;  Munster,  BiUia  Latma  [chiefly  Bab- 
binical]  (Basil.  1546,  fol;  also  in  the  Criiid  Sacri); 
Broughton,  Treaiieee  [on  various  parts]  (in  Works) ; 
*Osiander,  Exposkio  (Tub.  1578-86,  7  vols.  4to,  and 
often  afterwards);  Drusius,  Commentarii  [on  most  of 
the  books]  (at  various  places  in  parts,  1595  sq.,  mostly 
4to) ;  also.  Vet,  uUerpret,  Gracorum  Jraffmeata  (Amob. 
1(522,  4to) ;  Parens,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  i) ;  Althing, 
Commentarii  [on  certain  parts]  (in  Opp.  ii) ;  Maldona- 
tus,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  the  books]  (Par.  1643, 
fuL) ;  Abram  Nioolai,  Pharus  [disserUtions]  (Par.  1648, 
foL) ;  Malvenda,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1650,  5  vols.  foL) ; 
Anon.,  Adnotationes  (Cantab.  1653;  AmsL  1703,  8vo) ; 
Kichardson,  Observations  (Ixmd.  1655,  fol.) ;  Cappel, 
Commentarii  (Amst.  1689,  foL);  Bunnann,  Erldarung 
[Gen.  to  Job]  (Frankf.  1709,  fol;  earlier  in  Dutch  in 
parts) ;  Jarcbi  (L  e.  Rashi),  Commenturius  (ed.  Breit- 
haupt,  Gotha,  1710, 5  vols.  4to) ;  Le  Clerc,  Commentarius 
(Amst  1710  sq.,  4  vols.  foL) ;  Pyle,  Paraphrase  (Lond. 
1717  sq.,  1788,  4  vbls.  8vo) ;  Patrick  and  Lowth,  Com^ 
mentary  (Lond.  1738,  4  vols.  foL ;  earlier  in  parts  sepa- 
rately); *Michaelis,  Adnotationes  (Hal.  1745,  8  vols. 
4to) ;  Menoche,  Commentarii  (Vienna,  1755, 4to) ;  Hou- 
bigant,  Notw  (Franc.  1777,9  fols.  4to) ;  Alfonso  Nicolai, 
Dissertaziom  (Ven.  1781-^,  12  vols.  8vo) ;  Schulze, 
Hcholia  (Norimb.  1783-90,  9  vols.  8vo);  Kennicot,  Re- 
marks [on  certain  passages]  (Oxf.  1787,  8vo) ;  Digby, 
Lectures  (Dubl.  1787,  8 vo);  Orton,  Exposition  [practi- 
cal] (Shrewsb.  1788;  Lond.  1822,6  vols.  8vo);  *Rosen- 
mUller,  Scholia  (Lips.  1788  sq.,  and  several  tiroes  since, 
23  vols.  8vo);  Paulus,  Claris  (Jen.  1791-1827,  2  vols. 
8vo);  August!  and  H6pfner.  Exeg.  Handb.  (Lpz.  1797- 
1800,  9  pts.  8vo) ;  De  Rossi,  Scholia  (Parm.  1799,  8vo) ; 
Boothroyd,  Notes  (Pontef.  1810-16,  2  vols.  4to) ;  ♦Hit- 
zig,  Knobel,  Thenius,  and  others,  Kurzgef,  Exeg,  Handb. 
(Lpz.  1833  sq.  17  pts.  8vo) ;  Bottcher,  Aehrenlese  (Lpz. 
1838-5,  3  vols.  8vo);  Hdlden,  Expositor  (Lond.  1834, 
12mo) ;  *Maurer,  Comment^irius  (Lips.  1835-8,  4  vols. 
8vo);  Philippson,  Erlatit,  [Jewish]  (Lpz.  1839-56, 1858, 
8  vols.  4to) ;  *Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Conmeniar  (Lpz.  1861 
sq.,  and  several  editions,  to  be  completed  in  about  20 
vols.  8vo;  tr.  in  Clark's  For.  Library^  Edinb.  1866  sq.). 
See  Comment  ART. 

Oleazias,  the  name  of  a  German  family  renowned 
for  having  produced  several  generations  of  learned  Prot- 
estant theologians.    Thus  we  find, 


1.  JoHAMM  Olbarics  (1),  boTH  at  Wesel  SepL  17, 
1546.  His  family  name  was  Kupfermann,  but  his  lather 
being  an  oil-manufacturer,  he  dianged  it  to  Okarius, 
He  studied  at  DUsseldorf,  Marburg,  and  Jena.  In 
1578  he  followed  Heshusius,  who  was,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  against  Calvinism,  obliged  to  retire  to  Ptii»- 
sia.  Olearius  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg.  In  1577  he  went  to  that  of  HeUnstddt, 
where  he  was  in  1579  appointed  profesecnr  of  He- 
brew. About  that  time  he  numried  the  daughter  of 
Heshusius.  In  1601  he  became  superintendent  at  Halle, 
and  taught  Hebrew  for  some  time  in  the  gymnaaiom  of 
that  city.  He  died  there  Jan,  26,  1628.  He  wrote, 
THsputationum  iheologioarum  partes  II: — Verzeickmss 
200  Calvunscher  IrrthUmer  in  den  A  nhaUischen  BUchem, 

2.  Gottfried  Olearius  (1),  second  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Halle  Jan.  1, 1604.  He  became 
succesnvely  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  at  WittenT 
berg,  pastor  at  Halle,  and  superintendent  of  that  city, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  20, 1685.  He  wrote,  Erkldnu^  des 
Buches  Hiob  m  55  Predigten  (Leips.  1683,  1645,  1672, 
4to) : — BibUca  theoretico-practica  cidnotata  (Halle,  1676^ 
4to) : — HomUiarum  catechetieammj^us  quam  700  deHne 
aiio  (ibid.  1680,  8vo). 

3.  JoHANN  Olearius  (2),  brother  of  Gottfried,  was 
bom  at  Halle  Sept.  17,  1611.  He  was  first  pastor  at 
Halle,  and  afterwards  general  superintendent  at  Wei»> 
senfels,  where  he  died,  April  14, 1684.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are,  Oratoria  ecdesiastiea  methodice  cbdor-^ 
nata  (Halle,  1665,  8vo): — Adsertionum  philologicanan 
h^tas  ex  kistoria  Magorum  (Lcipa.  1671,  4to)  : — Theo- 
logia  exegetica  (ibid.  1674,  8vo)  : — Geistlickes  Handbsuk 
der  Kinder  Goties  (ibid.  1674,  8vo)  .—Biblische  ErOO- 
rung  (ibid.  1678-81,  5  vols.  fol.). 

4.  JoHANN  Gottfried  Olearius,  son  of  Gottfried, 
was  bom  at  Halle  Sept  28, 1635.  After  being  for  a  while 
pastor  at  Halle  he  was  appointed  superintendent  at  Am- 
stadt,  where  he  became  very  popular,  and  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  people  that  he  declined  the  appointment 
of  first  preacher  to  the  court  at  Gotha,  which  was  offered 
him  in  1689.  He  died  at  Amstadt  May  20^  1711.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  dissertations  on  various  subjects,  be 
wrote  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  ia  en- 
titled Abacus  patrologicus  (Jena,  1673,  8vo).  The  2d 
edition  was  published  by  his  son,  Johann  Gottlieb,  under 
the  title  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  eodesiastioorum  (ibid. 
1711,  2  vols.  4to),  with  an  introduction  by  J.  F.  Bud- 
dsus. 

5.  JoHAKM  Olearius  (8),  a  philologist  and  theolo- 
gian, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Halle  May  h^ 
1689.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Leipeic  in  1664, 
and  of  theology  in  1677.  He  endeavored  to  soften  the 
theological  dissenrions  so  common  at  that  time,  which 
were  often  making  trouble  in  the  university.  He  died 
at  Leipsic  Aug.  6, 1713.  Among  his  theological  works 
we  notice  Elementa  hermeneuticee  sacra  (Leips*  1698, 
8vo)  i—De  stylo  Novi  Testamenti  (ibid.  1668,  4to;  four 
editions,  the  latest  in  1699) : — Exercitationes  phiMogicte 
Grascum  qpistolarum  dotiMcaUum  iextum  concermenctes 
(ibid.  1672, 4to) : — Synopsis  controversiarum  seieotiontm 
(ibid.  1710,  8vo)  i^Doctrina  theologia  moralis  (ibid. 
1688) :  reprinted  with  the  following  work  i—Introductio 
in  theologiam  easualem  (ibid.  1708,  foL).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  active  contributors  to  the  Ada  £'rttd»- 
torum  during  the  first  years  of  its  publication. 

6.  JoHASN  Christopher  Olearius,  son  of  Johann 
Gottfried,  was  bora  at  Halle  SepL  17, 1668.  He  auxlied 
theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1693  came  to  Amstadt,  wbexe, 
on  account  of  his  numismatic  learning,  he  was  inu^ancd 
with  the  classification  of  the  valuable  coUectton  of  cotna 
of  the  prince  of  Schwarzbui^.  In  1786  he  became  super- 
intendent of  Amstadt.  He  died  March  31, 17<47.  Anooog 
his  works  we  notice  Ilistorie  der  Stwt  A  mstadt  (Jena, 
1701,  8vo): — Clericatus  Schtoarzburgieus  (ibid.  1701, 
12mo) : — Clericatus  Thuringia  prodronuu  (ibid.  1704, 
8vo): — EoangeUscher  Liederschait  (ibid.  170&~17O6,  4 
pts.  8vo) : — Pne/amen  de  Johanna  pcqrissa  (Amst.  1722; 
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Std).  He  publislMd  alio  wrenl  editions  of  the  ^r»- 
aOdHsoka  Getmglmek  (ilnd.  1701,  1708,  1706,  l2mo; 
1787, 8vo),  etc 

7.  JoHANH  GoTTLiBB  Olbarius,  A  GeoDaD  jurist  and 
biograplier,  brotber  of  the  preoediog,  was  bom  at  Halle 
June  SS,  16i84.  He  was  profenor  of  law  at  Konigaberg, 
and  aaMssor  of  the  criminal  coart.  He  died  July  12, 
1784b  He  wrote,  Z7e  Luikero  exjurit  stwUo&o  tkeoiopo 
et  Ziegkro  tat  ikeoloffo  jiirueonMUo  /aeto  (Jena,  1710) : 
— De  variu  aikeM  eoHviiitemU  metkodU  (ibid.  1711),  etc. 

8.  GorrPBiicD  Olbarius  (2),  a  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  son  of  Johann  Olearios  (8),  was  born  at 
Leipeic  Jnly  28, 1672.  Afker  studying  at  Leipsic,  he 
made  in  1698  a  jooiney  through  England  and  Holland, 
and  after  his  return  was  appointed,  in  1709,  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipsic  He  died  there  Nov.  13,  1716. 
Am«n|r  his  works  we  notice  AnaiytU  logioa  qnttolm  ad 
JCbrmt>gj  cum  cibBervaHombuM  pkiMogicia  (Leips.  1706, 
4co) : — {^gerwaiomet  sacrm  m£v€mgdittm  Mattkmi  (ibid. 
1718, 1734, 4to)  t^-^otteffium  pastorale  (ibid.  1718,  4to) ; 
it  is  a  aeries  of  instructions  for  young  pastors,  written 
in  German.  He  pabUsbed  also  a  Latin  translation  of 
&SUn]ey*s  Hidory  of  Phihsopky,  to  which  he  added  a 
dissertation,  De  PkilaaopMia  EcUcHoa ;  and  a  highly  es- 
teemed edition  of  Philostratus  (ibid.  1709,  foL),  with 
notes,  a  preface,  and  a  Latin  translation.  This  volume 
contains  all  that  remains  of  the  Greek  writers  who  bore 
that  name.  See  Acta  Erudiicrum,  1711,  p.  419-424; 
1718,  p.  428  sq.;  Jdcher,  AUg,  Gelehrtm- Lexikon ; 
Hunnius,  Apologia  J.  G.  Olearii  (Dresden,  1717,  8vo) ; 
Walch,  BibL  Tkeolog. ;  Otto,  In  exteguias  OkarU  (1747, 
ioL) ;  Gotten,  Dom  Jetztlebende  gekkrte  Europa,  voL  ii ; 
Becker,  Kurze  Fragm  aus  der  Kirchenkutorie  (Jena, 
1751),  p.  9786;  Wetsel,  Auserletene  Theologitche  BibUr 
atktk,  roL  xxxiii;  Hirsching,  HantBmch;  Lipsius,  BiU, 
Xumaria  (LeipSb  1801),  v<d.  ii ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Encg' 
Uopadie  ;  Amoldt,  HiBtorie  d,  K6mgtberger  Univ,  voL  ii ; 
Chauflfepie,  Diet,  BisLf  Nic^ron,  Memoires,  voL  vii; 
Hoefer,  Xottv,  Biog.  GMfirale^  xxxviii,  608  sq.  See  also 
Hallam,  JMerahire,  ii,  266 ;  Mosheim,  Eedet,  HiMt,  voL 
iii:  Hook,  £bo£et. i!?to^.  vii, 458  sq. ;  Gen, Biog, Diet.  9, v. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

O'lieazy,  Abthus,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
of  note,  was  bom,  near  the  middle  of  last  century,  at 
Cork,  and  educated  at  St.  Maloes,  where  he  became  a 
Franciscan.  On  his  return  to  his  native  place  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  open  adherence  to  the  British 
government.  He  persuaded  his  brethren  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  for  which  and  his  other  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  loyalty  he  obtained  a  pension,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  London,  and  officiated  as  principal  minister 
in  the  Roman  C!atholic  chapel  in  Soho  Square.  He  died 
in  1802.  His  addresses  to  the  Roman  Ciatholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  other  tracts,  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
under  the  title  Mitcelkmeous  Tracts^  Theological  and 
Political  (1780-1,  2  vols.  8vo:  3d  ed.  1782,  and  often; 
N.  Y.  1821, 8vo) ;  besides  which  he  published  A  Defence 
o/kis  Conduct  and  Writinge,  in  reply  to  the  bishop  of 
Cloyne.  O'Leary  was  an  acute  and  spirited  writer,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  wit  and  humor.  He 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Wesley  also,  and  though 
the  two  divines  occupied  ground  which  kept  them  for- 
ever at  a  distance  in  theological  views,  John  Wesley  yet 
hesitated  not  to  pay  tribute  to  O'Leary,  and  called  him 
"an  arch  and  lively  writer."  See  Life  of  Rev,  Arthur 
arUarg,  by  England  (1822, 8vo) ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
SL  V. ;  Ijond,  GentlenuaCt  Magazine,  voL  Ixxii.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Oleaster,  Gkrokimo,  a  Portuguese  Roman  Catho- 
lie  theologian,  was  bora  at  Lisbon.  Some  Portuguese 
writers  call  him  Gerommo  de  AzandmjOf  because  they 
regard  faim  as  a  native  of  that  place.  About  1520  he 
jotoed  the  Dominicans,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
for  his  profidency  in  philosophy,  theology,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  ajid  Latin.  In  1546  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was 
one  of  the  tbeokgians  appointed  by  Juan  HI  of  Portu- 


gal to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  After  his  re- 
tum  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Africs^ 
but  declined,  preferring  to  continue  his  literary  labors. 
He,  however,  filled  the  office  of  inquisitor,  and  several 
others  in  his  order.  He  died  in  1663.  Oleaster  wrote^ 
Commentaria  m  Penlaieuckum  Mogti  (Lisbon,  1556,  fol. ; 
Antwerp,  1568,  and  Lyons,  1586, 1589,  fol.)  :^/n  Esaiam 
Commentaria  (Paris,  1628, 1658,  foL).  See  Antoine  de 
Sienne,  BibL  Domin, ;  N.  Antonio^  BibL  Hitpana  Nova ; 
Echard,  Scriptorei  ord,  Prcedioai, ;  Hook,  EccU»,  Biog, 
vii,  460.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrak,  xxxviii,  607. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Olesnioki,  NicHOtJkus,  lord  of  Pinagom,  a  noted 
Polish  nobleman,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  Ref- 
ormation movement,  and  decidedly  leaned  towards 
Protestantism,  deserves  a  place  here.  In  1549  Oles- 
nicki  boldly  defended  the  right  of  priests  to  marry ; 
and  a  short  time  after  he  turned  out  the  monks  from 
a  convent  in  his  town,  ejected  the  images  from  the 
church,  and  established  there  a  public  Protestant  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  Geneva.  Of 
course  Olesnicki  was  persecuted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  but  his  influence  at  court  prevented  severe 
punishment  for  a  long  time.  Three  Roman  Catholic 
writers  assert  that  the  king  and  senate  favored  the  pun- 
ishment of  Olesnicki,  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Romish  ecclesiastics  would  have  suffered  the 
offender  to  pass  unmolested  if  they  had  dared  to  chas- 
tise him.  Olesnicki  died  soon  after,  and  thus  the  trou- 
ble came  to  a  precipitate  close.  See  Krasinski,  Higt. 
Rrformation  in  Poland,  i,  160-171.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Olevianus,  Caspar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Reformed  Chureh  of  Germany,  the  co-laborer  of  Ursinus 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, was  bom  Aug.  10, 1536,  near  Treves.  His  family 
name  was  derived  from  Olettig,  his  native  village.  His 
father  was  a  baker,  but  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries.  Thus  they  honored  him  with  the  dig- 
nity of  mayor  and  senator.  Caspar's  eariy  education 
was  obtained  in  his  native  town.  In  his  fifteenth  3rear 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law.  At  the  schools  of 
that  dty  and  of  Orleans  and  Bourges  he  spent  seven 
years.  In  1557  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  Bourges.  During  his  studies  in  France  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Reformed  theolc^cy,  and  im- 
bibed both  its  principles  and  spirit.  In  1558  he  went 
to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  and  whUe  in  Switzerland 
entered  into  intimate  aswjciatiou  with  the  celebrated 
Reformers  Odrin,  Beza,  Farel,  Bollinger,  and  MartjT, 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  them  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  and,  what  was  much  more  important  to  him,  he 
became  acquainted,  by  personal  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, with  the  condition  and  workings  of  the  Presby- 
terial  Church  at  Geneva,  then  in  an  extraordinarily 
flourishing  state.  He  spoke  warmly  to  his  esteemed 
teacher,  Calvin,  concerning  the  quiet  desire  of  many  in 
Treves  towards  the  Reformation,  and  induced  Calvin,  in 
1558,  to  write  to  two  members  of  the  council.  Otto  Seele 
and  Peter  Sierk,  who  were  known  to  be  secretly  well 
disposed  towards  the  evangelical  movement,  to  exhort 
and  encourage  them  to  take  a  more  open  and  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  the  spread  of  their  faith,  without  heed- 
ing too  much  the  unavoidable  danger  which  such  a 
course  seemed  necessarily  to  involve.  Tme  to  his  for- 
mer vow,  the  fiery  youth,  Olevianus,  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  returned  to  Treves,  and  commenced 
his  ministry  there  early  in  the  year  1559.  He  was 
greeted  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  immediately 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  school 
which  had  at  that  time  become  almost  extinct.  His 
province  was  to  explain  the  dialectics  of  Melancthon, 
then  in  vogue  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  he  took  occasion  frequently  to  make 
use  of  such  examples  as  would  serve  quietly,  and  with- 
out awakening  suspicion  or  prejudice,  to  instil  evangel- 
ical truth  into  the  minds  of  bis  pupils.    Owing  to  the 
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limited  knowledge  of  his  schoUn,  he  oould  make  but 
poor  progress  by  teaching  in  Latin ;  but  he  began,  with 
more  siiocess,  in  the  German  Uuigoage  to  teach  them 
from  the  catechism.  Although  not  then  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  only  a  layman,  he  ventured  even  publicly  io  his 
schoolroom  to  deliver  an  earnest  and  decidedly  evan- 
gelical sermon  on  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  which 
he  indulged  in  strictures  especially  up<Mi  the  prominence 
given  to  saints,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  mass  and 
processions.  In  this  he  met  with  the  approbation  of 
many  in  the  town;  yet  there  were  also  numerous  and 
strong  voices  raised  against  it.  He  was  immediately 
forbidden  to  preach  in  his  school,  but  he  neverthe- 
less continued  to  preach  in  the  Jacob's  church,  with 
ever  increasing  attendance  upon  his  discourses;  and 
before  long  nearly  half  of  the  town  declared  themselves 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  The  elector 
Frederick,  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  count  palatine 
Wolfgang,  of  ZweibrUcken,  sent  superintendent  Freis- 
berg,  of  ZweibrUcken,  to  Tours  for  a  short  time  to  sus- 
tain Olevianus,  and  assist  in  carrying  forward  the  quick- 
ly formed  young  congregation ;  but  very  soon  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  succeeded  in  forcing  the  inhabitants 
into  submission.  The  Lutheran  citizens,  as  they  were 
called,  were  glad  to  escape  punishment,  in  body  and 
soul,  as  '^  seditious  traitors,  instigators  of  incendiaiy 
movements  and  murder,"  and  to  obtain  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  nearest  evangelical  Palatinate  districts, 
Trarbach  and  Beldenz,  on  the  MoseL  The  twelve 
principal  movers  in  reformatory  interests,  among 
them  Olevianus,  were  sent  to  prison,  from  which  they 
were  only  delivered,  after  a  confinement  of  ten  weeks, 
through  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  evangelical 
princes  and  the  city  of  Strasburg,  under  the  condition 
of  a  heavy  fine  and  immediate  banishment  from  the 
city.  Still  there  were  left  in  Treves,  after  the  first 
emigration  and  banishment,  three  hundred  evangelical 
Christians.  These,  however,  refusing  to  recant,  were 
also  soon  after  driven  from  the  town.  Not  until  1817 
(consequently  only  after  a  space  of  248  years)  was  an 
evangelical  service  held  i  in  Treves.  Latteriy  its  popu- 
lation has  somewhat  increased,  though  there  is  little 
probability  that  it  wiU.ever  recover  its  ancient  fame 
and  importance. 

Olevianus,  of  course,  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 
occupy  his  time  elsewhere.  He  was  asked  for  from 
man}'  quarters,  but  he  preferred  the  university  town  of 
Heidelbeig,  whither  he  went  as  court  preacher  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  where  he  rendered,  in 
1560  and  in  the  following  years,  great  services  to  the 
Keformed  theology.  In  connection  with  Ursinus,  he 
])repared  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  afterwards  the 
Palatinate  Liturgy.  Indeed,  Olevianus  labored  with 
the  greatest  zeal  for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
Church  in  the  Palatinate,  entertaining  well-grounded 
hopes  that  it  might  become  a  nursery  of  pure  doctrine 
for  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  turned  his  attention 
especially  to  the  calling  of  competent  preachers  and 
teachers,  of  whom  there  was  yet  a  pressing  need ;  and 
scarcely  was  he  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  Heidelbeig  when 
he  wrote  to  Calvin,  requesting  him  to  send  over  the 
Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  at  Geneva,  that  he 
might  lay  them  before  the  consistory  for  examination 
and  adoption,  which,  in  regard  to  Church  government, 
favored  his  views.  Calvin  with  great  cheerfulness  sent 
him  the  outlines  of  the  Genevan  Church  polity,  to- 
gether with  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regud  to 
it.  The  Genevan  Reformer  especially  recommended  to 
Olevianus  the  temperate  and  prudent  introduction  of 
this  Church  order,  because  he  as  well  as  Beza  feared 
the  impetuosity  and  enthusiasm  of  this  spirited  youth. 
Olevianus,  however,  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing a  fully  self-sustaining  order  of  discipline,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  civil  power.  Rather,  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  constituting  synods  of  ministers, 
without  elders,  and  arranging  matters  so  that — agreea- 
bly to  the  questions  eighty-one  to  eighty-five  of  the 


Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  in  aooordaiiee  with  the  Pa- 
latinate Church,  of  which  he  was,  withoat  doubt,  tlie 
principal  author— the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tian discipline,  to  be  administered  by  the  congregation, 
or  those  ordained  and  authorized  for  that  puipooe,  wm 
meantime  at  least  acknowledged;  while  as  yet,  how- 
ever, no  independent  presby  tecs  or  boards  of  elders  were 
actually  established  for  the  administration  of  discipline. 
The  power  of  discipline,  for  the  time  being,  remained 
entirely  in  the  hands^of  the  civil  authoritieB,  as  a  kind 
of  poUtioo-rooral  reguladoo.    In  1667  a  curcumstance 
occurred  which  became  the  occasion  of  materially  ad- 
vancing into  favor  the  views  of  Olevianus  in  regard  to 
Church  government.    A  man  of  the  name  of  Withers, 
an  Englishman,  and  a  rigid  Calvinist,  excited  a  discus- 
sion about  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  Church  dis- 
cipline by  the  ministry  and  presbytery,  "even  against 
the  prince,**  and  thus  occasioned  a  vehement  controversy 
on  this  vital  question  of  the  Reformed  Church.    In  this 
discussion  Olevianus  took  sides  against  his  dear  friend, 
professor  Erastus,  a  learned  and  pious  Swiss  physician, 
who  adhered  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  onion  of 
Church  and  State.    Still,  after  a  while,  the  views  and 
demands  of  Olevianus  prevailed  with  the  elector;  and 
in  ld70,  though  not  without  violent  protest  from  the 
opposing  party,  the  elector  instituted  pr^y tera  in  eveiy 
congregation,  intrusting  to  them  expressly  and  indepen- 
dently the  administration  of  the  Chordi  government 
and  exercise  of  discipline,  in  which  arrangement,  how- 
ever, the  individual  members  of  the  presbytery,  who, 
from  their  principal  vocation,  were  called  censors,  were 
in  no  case  to  be  elected  by  single  congregations,  but 
were  appointed  for  life  by  the  higher  jodicatoriet. 
Thus  were  the  desires  of  Olevianus  in  regard  to  this 
important  matter  realized,  and  his  labors  crowned  with 
success.    The  fhiits  which  this  airangement  yielded  are 
thus  stated  in  a  funeral  sermon  by  Tossanus:  **  Every 
one  must  acknowledge  that  there  now  exisu  in  Heidel- 
berg and  in  the  entire  Palatinate  order,  quietness,  and 
a  Christian-like  state  of  things  veiy  different  from  what 
has  been  prevailing  during  sever^  years  past."    After 
the  death  of  the  elector  (1576),  and  the  immediate  rein- 
statement into  the  Palatinate,  by  force,  of  the  Lnthcran 
doctrine  and  customs  by  his  son  Ludwig,  Olevianus  was 
suspended  from  his  office  of  pastor  and  professor,  for- 
bidden all  conversation  and  correspondence  with  the 
learned,  and  prohibited  from  holding  any  private  as- 
semblies in  his  own  house,  and  was  put  under  arrest. 
The  great  reformer  now  removed  to  Berieburg,  and  in 
1584  took  up  his  abode  at  Herbom.    Yet  these  yean, 
spent  away  from  the  centres  of  theological  controvert 
and  discussion,  were  by  no  means  yenn  of  recreation  and 
rest  to  the  hoary  Christian.     Most  earnestly  and  zeal- 
ously was  he  all  these  years  occupied  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  especially  in  Wittgenstein  and 
Nassau,  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  labon  of  love, 
March  15, 1587.    As  a  reformer,  the  efficiency  of  Olevi- 
anus consisted  principally  in  his  successful  preaching, 
and  in  the  excellent  and  well-adapted  order  and  gov- 
ernment which  he  introduced  into  the  Church.     His 
talents  and  his  taste  indicated  that  his  vocation  was 
rather  in  this  sphere  than  in  that  of  author,  or  even 
theological  professor.     It  was  his  labor  and  influence 
that  accomplished  the  intn)ducticm  of  the  presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  and  discipline  into  the  Pa- 
latinate, first  applied  by  Calvin  to  the  Church  in  Ge- 
neva ;^  extending  and  perfecting  the  s}'8tem,  however, 
so  as  to  include  the  government  of  the  Church  by  syn- 
ods.   Thus  Olevianus  exerted  a  most  important  inilln- 
ence  in  giving  shape  and  character  to  the  Refbrmation; 
receiving  and  intioducing  ideas  of  government  which 
have  not  only  since  been  widely  adopted  by  Scotdi, 
English,  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  but  which  Iuit«  con- 
fessedly entered  into  the  peculiar  republican  fwinciples 
of  our  American  civil  government.    What  writini^  he 
has  left  belong  principally  to  preparations  for  the  Hndtt- 
berg  Catechism  (q.  v.),  and  such  as  were  published  in  ita 
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defence  or  ezptonatioii.  Aronnd  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Uniniu^  his  lanrels  will  be  perennially  green;  and,  as 
being  une  of  its  authon,  he  will  be  longest  and  most 
giatefully  remembered  by  tbe  Reformed  Church.  See 
iMldhofl^  OUmamul  und  Urnmu^  Lebem  vmi  8chr\fUn 
(£lberfeld,  1867);  Adam,  Viim  Germ.  TheoL  p.  696  sq.; 
Henog,  Real^£nqfUojMUUef  x,  604;  Harbangh,  Fatken 
of  the  German  Rrf.  Ch.  i,  246-261 ;  Hagenbach,  VSter  «. 
BegrSmier  der  Rtf.  Kircke,  voL  viu  (£lberf.  1867,  8vo) ; 
id.  KirckatgeadL  voL  iii ;  A  mer.  Prtigft,  Rev.  July,  1868, 
p.  376;  Corwin,  Mem.  JUf.  Ch.  p.  171  sq.;  Schriickh, 
Kircka^aek.  KUderRtf.y,  182  sq.     (H.  U.) 

Oley,  Babkabas,  a  learned  English  divine  of  con- 
siderable note,  was  bom  at  Thorp,  near  Wakefield,  about 
tbe  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge ;  was  proctor  of  the  univer«ty  in  1635,  and 
ifterwards  president  of  Clare  Hall.  He  was  vicar  of 
Great  Granaden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  fif^y-tbree  years, 
and  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  parish,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  that  church.  After  suffering 
much  by  the  Kebellion,  he  was  in  1660  restored  to  bis 
feUowship  and  vicarage,  and  on  Sept.  4  of  that  year  was 
installed  prebendary  of  Worcester.  In  1679  he  was 
promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  £ly.  This  dignity  he 
afterwards  voluntarily  resigned,  in  his  great  humility 
not  thinking  himself  sufficient  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
it;  which  corrects  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Woods  {Fast.  Oxon. 
vol  ii,  coL  860, 1st  ed.)  that  Dr.  Tay  well  succeeded  in 
the  arcbdeaconiy  on  Mr.  Oley's  decease ;  for  it  was  on 
his  resignation.  Oley  died  Feb.  20, 1685.  He  published 
the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  and  Herbert's  Country 
Parmm,    See  Hook,  Eodes.  Biog.  vii,  461. 

Olga,  St.^  a  noted  saint  of  the  Russian  Church,  was 
by  birth  of  very  humble  descent,  but  became  grand 
prinoesB  of  Russia  as  the  wife  of  the  duke  Igor  of  Kiev. 
This  prince,  having  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
ConMmtiiiople,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  was  sImu 
on  his  letom  to  his  own  dominions,  and  his  widow  Olga 
thereapofi  assamed  the  government  in  his  stead,  and  for 
many  yean  governed  with  much  prudence  and  sucoesa 
Having  resigned  the  government  to  her  son,  Yratislav, 
about  tbe  year  952,  she  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes, 
and  rsoeiTed  into  the  Church,  assuming  at  baptism  the 
name  of  Hdema^  in  honor  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine.  She  returned  to  Russia,  and  labored  with 
much  seal  lor  the  propagation  of  her  new  creed;  but 
she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  induce  her  son,  SwHnto- 
slav,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  grandson,  Vladi- 
mir, haEving  married  Chrysoberga,  the  sister  of  the  em- 
peion  of  Constantinople,  Basil  and  Constantine,  was 
baptized  in  the  year  988 ;  but  Olga  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy this  gratiflcation,  having  died  in  978,  or,  according 
to  other  authorities^  as  eariy  as  970.  As  the  first  Chris- 
tian grand  princess,  she  was  canonize<l  after  her  death, 
and  she  baa  come  to  he  held  in  high  veneration  in  the 
Rnasian  Cbarcb.  Her  festival  falls  on  July  21.  The 
pcactioe  of  venerating  her  appears  to  date  from  the 
eariy  period  of  the  Russian  Church,  before  the  schism 
between  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  the 
Latin  Cbmch  her  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  saints.  How  important  is  her  relation  to 
ttiwM^w  Cbnreb  history  Gibbon  (DecUne  and  FaU  of 
tke  Romum  Empire^  v,  485  sq.)  has  well  pointed  out. 
A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  re- 
venge tbe  death  and  assume  the  sceptre  of  her  husband 
%or,  most  have  been  endowed  with  those  active  vir- 
toes  wfaidi  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  barba- 
fisra.  In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic  peace  she 
SBEDed  from  Kiev  fat  Constantinople,  where  in  the  sac- 
nunent  of  baptism  she  received  the  venerable  name  of 
tbe  cmpiess  Helena.  After  her  return  to  Kiev  and  Nov- 
gorod, she  firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion ;  but  her 
labon  io  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  not  attended 
with  aooeess,  and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered 
obatiuBcy  or  indiiEBrenoe  to  Uie  religion  of  their  fa- 


thers. Yet  the  lessons  and  examples  of  tbe  pious  Olga 
had  made  a  deep  though  secret  impression  on  the  minds 
of  her  son  and  people.  See  Neander,  Church  Hittory^ 
iu,  328;  Gieseler,  Churdi  Hittfny,  ii,  281 ;  Kurtz,  Z^Ai^- 
Uuk  der  Kirehengeechichie,  i,  21 1 ;  Strahl,  Gesch.  d.  Ihus. 
Kirche,  p. 61  sq.;  Nestor,  Annab  (in  Schl«5zer*8  trans!.), 
V,  58  sq.;  Karamsin,  Getch,  d.  Rttu.  Reichs,  i,  136  sq.; 
Duncan,  Biet.  o/Rvuia,  p.  46, 47.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Oliba  OF  Vic,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  10th  century.  His  father,  who  was 
also  called  Oliba  or  Oliva,  was  count  of  Cerdagne  and 
Besaiu.  Abandoning  to  his  older  brothers,  Bernard  and 
Guifroi,  the  estates  of  Besaiu  and  Cerdagne,  young  Oliba 
became  a  monk,  and  in  1009  was  appointed  abb^  of 
Ripol,  as  well  as  of  St.  Michel  de  Cusan,  in  the  diocese 
of  £lne.  In  1019  we  see  him  at  the  ssme  time  abbe  of 
Kipol,  of  Lusan,  and  bishop  of  Ausone,  or  of  Vic,  then 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Narbonne,  in  Spain.  Oliba  died 
in  1047.  All  agree  in  praising  his  conduct  as  a  bishop 
and  an  abbe.  He  was  a  powerful  prelate ;  learned,  dis- 
creet, a  skilful  and  vigilant  administrator.  Several  yean 
before  his  death  he  abdicated  the  bishopric  of  Vic  The 
Histaire  Litteraire,  which  counts  him  among  the  num- 
ber of  French  writers,  mentions  several  lettere  of  Oliba, 
published  by  Baluze  in  his  Appendice  to  the  Marca 
Hiapanicay  upon  statutes,  and  a  treatise  upon  the  Cycle 
Paecalf  which  is  unpublished.  See  Golh'a  Christ.  voL 
vi,  col.  1098 ;  Hist.  Littir.  de  la  France,  vii,  506.— Hoefer, 
Nouv.Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxviii,  618. 

Olibannin.    See  Frankimckksb. 

Olier,  Jkah  Jacm^ues,  a  distinguif^hed  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  noted  as  a  Lazarist,  was  bom 
at  Paris  Sept  20, 1608.  He  studied  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Lyons,  the  College  of  Hair- 
court,  and  the  Sorbonne.  He  became  soccrHtiively  prior 
of  the  Trinity  of  Clisson,  in  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  abbot 
of  P^brac,  and  honoraiy  canon  of  Brionde  in  1626;  and 
Anally  prior  of  Bazainville,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres. 
On  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Vincent  de  Paul.  Onlatned 
priest,  March  21,  1688,  Olier  associated  himself  with 
other  priests,  and  they  went  as  missionaries  throui^h 
the  provinces  of  Auvergne  and  V^lay.  While  he 
was  travelling  through  Brittany,  his  reputation  was 
so  great  that  Louis  XIII,  at  the  request  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  appointed  him  coadjutor  of  Henry  Clausse, 
bishop  of  Chdlons-sur-Mame ;  but  Olier,  who  contem- 
plated forming  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests, 
declined  the  office.  Guided  by  the  advice  of  Coudren, 
he  founded  a  first  establishment  at  Vangirard,  near 
Paris,  in  Jan.,  1642,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  able 
clerical  teachers.  This  little  community,  numbering  at 
firet  but  three  members,  soon  increased  to  twenty,  and 
many  of  these  associates  rose  in  due  time  to  the  highest 
stations  in  the  Church.  But  this  was  not  his  only  la- 
bor. The  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  subject  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  was  then  a  centre  of  im- 
moralitv  and  licentiousness ;  Olier  was  chosen  to  reform 
it,  and,  although  he  had  but  little  hope  of  success,  he 
assumed  the  charge  Aug.  10,  1642,  still  continuing  to 
direct  the  seminary.  Aided  by  some  of  his  priests  from 
Vaugirard,  he  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  in  Paris, 
and  his  parish  became  one  of  the  most  regular  in  the 
city.  Duelling  was  then  a  common  practice.  Olier 
undertook  to  form  an  association  of  the  bravest  among 
the  nobles  who  would  bind  themselves  never  to  give  or 
accept  a  challenge,  and  never  to  act  as  seconds  in  an  en- 
counter. This  bold  plan  succeeded,  and  at  the  head  of 
those  who  took  the  vow  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  1651, 
were  marshal  de  Fabert  and  the  marquis  of  F^nelon,  both 
renowned  duellists.  This  step  created  great  excitement, 
and  was  warmly  approved  by  marahals  d'Kstr^es,Schom- 
berg,  de  Plessis-Praslin,  and  de  Villeroy.  In  the  mean 
time  the  number  of  priests  in  his  seminary  having  great- 
ly increased,  Olier  divided  them  into  two  societies — the 
Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  retained  chaise  of  the 
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•eminaiy,  for  which  they  received  a  charter  in  Nov^ 
1645,  and  the  Commumty  of  the  Priut*  of  the  PaiHah, 
who  governed  the  Church  affairs;  the  two  divisions, 
however,  continaed  to  form  but  one  body.  In  1656 
Olier,  together  with  his  successor,  Le  Ragois  de  Breton- 
viUiers,  laid  the  comer-4tone  of  the  church  of  St  Sul- 
pice,  which  still  exists.  Besides  this  chief  establish- 
ment of  his,  Olier  became  the  founder  of  provincial 
seminaries  at  Clermont,  Le  Puy,  Viviers,  and  Bourg  St. 
Andeol ;  and  an  offshoot  of  his  congregation  was  planted 
even  in  the  French  colony  of  Montreal,  in  Canada, 
He  also  organized  a  number  of  charitable  societies, 
schools,  and  orphan  asylums.  His  labors  and  austerities 
brought  on  severe  infirraiues,  which  abridged  his  life. 
He  died  April  2, 1657.  Bossuet  caUs  him  **  virum  prsB- 
stantissimum  ac  sanctitatis  odore  ilorentem."  He  is  eu- 
logized by  Fenelon  as  "  vir  traditus  gratiie  Dei,  et  plane 
apostolicus ;"  and  in  a  letter  from  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  to  pope  Clement  XH  we  find  him  extolled  as 
'*  eximium  sacerdotem,  insigue  deri  nostri  decus  et  or- 
namentum."  Olier  left  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly 
practical,  which  have  often  been  reprinted*  See  Vie  de 
M.  Oliei;  FoncUUeur  du  Seminaire  de  SL  Sulpice  (Paris, 
1853, 8vo) ;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France,  i,  380- 
882;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeiUrale,  xxxviii,  615-617. 
(J.H.W.) 

Olin,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  not- 
ed of  American  divines,  and  an  educator  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day,  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Leicester,  Vermont, 
March  2, 1797,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Olin, 
who  was  at  different  times  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont,  member  of  Congress,  and  lieutenant^gover^ 
Dor.  Stephen  Olin  graduated  at  Middlebuiy  CoU^^  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  was  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  professors  "  the  ripest  scholar  who  had  ever  come 
before  him  to  be  examined  for  a  degree."  As  his  health 
was  injured  by  severe  study,  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  elected  principal  of  Tab- 
ernacle Academy,  Abbeville  District  There  be  was 
converted,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  the  QoepeL 
In  1824  he  was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  stationed 
in  Charleston,  where  he  ministered  during  the  summer 
months,  in  connection  with  another  preacher,  to  four 
large  congregations,  including  three  thousand  slaves. 
He  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  two  hundred  of  these 
into  the  Church,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  white  per- 
sons. His  coadjutor  being  absent,  these  exoesuve  la- 
bors proved  too  exhausting,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  North.  In  July,  1826,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair  Jan.  1, 1827,  and  re- 
tained his  position  for  seven  years,  in  bad  health  most 
of  the  time;  "nevertheless  he  was  a  brilliant  professor, 
and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  mode  of  instruction  on  the 
institution  to  this  day."  In  1827  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Bostick,  of  MilledgevUle,  6a.,  who  died  in  Naples,  Italy, 
in  1839.  In  1832  he  was  elected  president  of  Randolph 
Maoou  College,  Virginia.  He  at  first  declined,  but  was 
subsequently  induced  to  accept  the  position,  upon  which 
he  entered  March  5, 1834,  when  he  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  it  was  said  that  the  prosperity  the 
college  enjoyed  during  his  administration  was  mainly 
due  to  his  exertions  and  controlling  influence.  The 
years  from  1837  to  1841  he  passed  in  an  extended  tour 
in  Europe  and  the  East;  and  the  fruits  of  his  ol)ser\*a- 
tion  in  the  latter  region  have  appeared  in  two  excellent 
volumes,  Travel*  in  Egypt^  Petrea,  and  the  Holy  Land 
(N.  Y.  1843),  and  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn,  This  account  of  Egypt  was  said 
to  be  *'  the  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the  language."  In 
Petra  he  discovered  some  very  interesting  monuments 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of  that  wonderful  city,  which 
had  been  overlooked  by  all  previous  travellers. 

In  his  Travels  Dr.  Olin  spoke  of  "  a  broken  arch,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge  connecting 


the  Temple  with  Mount  Zion,  as  having  been  known  to 
Mr.  Catherwood  and  other  travellers  and  residents" 
For  this  he  was  charged  (in  the  North  A  wterictm  Heview 
for  October,  1843)  with  plagiarism,  and  with  doing  great 
injustice  to  Dr.  Bobinson,  who  in  his  BtbUoalJUteiirches, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  elsewhere,  claimed  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  this  interesting  monument,  and 
especially  to  have  been,  so  far  as  he  knew  and  believed, 
the  first  to  recognise  in  this  fragment  of  an  arch  the  re- 
mains of  the  bridge  spoken  of  by  Josephua.     The  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Robinson  which  ensued,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  N,  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  and  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  fur  1844-1845,  contained  an  unqual- 
ified denial  of  the  chai^  of  plagiarism,  sustained  in  the 
most  important  point  by  the  testimony  of  two  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board,  whose  letters  made  all 
further  words  superfluous.    The  Rev.  Cyrus  HamUn 
wrote  from  Bebek,  near  Constantinople:  **I  read  Dr. 
Robinson's  note  in  the  North  American  of  July  with 
profound  surprise,  being  confident  that  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Homes  affirm  that  he  informed  Dr.  Robinson  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  spoken 
of  by  Josephus.    I  immediately  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Homes,  which  with  the  reply  I  forward  to  you.**    Mr. 
Homes  wrote :  "  In  1837,  while  residing  several  months 
at  Jerusalem,  I  discovered  one  day  with  surprise  in  the 
obscure  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  situated  the  remains 
of  the  arch,  and  fancied  that  it  had  never  obtained,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  the  notice  of  any  traveller.  ...  In  the 
spring  of  1838,  at  the  time  of  a  missionary  council  in 
Jerusalem,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Robinson. 
We  were  all  anxious  to  show  Dr.  Robinson  all  the  no- 
ticeable places  in  Jerusalem  which  might  possibly  sug- 
gest to  him  facts  regarding  its  ancient  topography. 
One  forenoon  I  eagerly  told  Dr.  Robinson  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  now  famous  arch,  and  from  his  surprise  and 
awakened  interest  it  was  evident  he  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.    And  before  he  went  to  see  it  I  remarked 
to  him  on  the  probability  that  it  was  the  bridge  men- 
tioned in  history  as  going  from  the  Temple  to  Mount 
Zion."     Mr.  Hamlin  further  writes:  '^Mr.  Homes  has 
shown  me  the  journal  of  his  residenoe  in  Syria,  and 
under  date  of  May,  1887,  among  a  number  of  things 
noted  as  worthy  of  specLid  examination  is  this  brief 
minute, '  The  bridge  crossing  from  Mount  Zion  to  Mount 
Moriah,^    The  entry  was  made  at  the  time  when  he 
first  began  to  regard  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  that 
bridge,  and  that  was  neariy  one  year  pretiatts  to  Dr. 
Rob^tson^s  vifit  to  Jerusalem,     He  afterwaitia  visited  it 
repeatedly,  sometimes  in  connection  with  travellers ;  and 
when  Dr.  Robinson  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  brought 
it  to  his  notice  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  spoken  of  by 
Josephus."   An  incorrect  allusion  to  this  controversy  in 
Allibone's  Biographical  Dictionary  renders  a  full  atate- 
ment  of  the  facts  important. 

In  1842  Dr.  Olin  was  elected  president  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  University,  which  office  he  continaed  to  fill  until 
his  death.  This  high  school  became  under  Dr.  OUn*s 
administration  the  best  of  the  Methodist  ooanection, 
and  at  once  took  its  place  beside  the  foremost  and  oldest 
of  the  New  England  colleges.  True  it  lacked  the  money 
which  the  others  had  to  supply  all  their  wants,  but  so 
untiring  was  Dr.  Olin  in  his  dTorts  to  make  the  Wea- 
leyan  University  a  power  in  the  land  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  embarrassments  surrounding  him  and 
all  the  opposition  facing  him,  he  yet  gathered  about  him 
a  faculty  inferior  to  none  other  in  the  country.  Indeeil, 
while  Dr.  Olin  was  a  wonderful  preach^,  conabining  ni- 
fluence  of  thought,  overwhelming  eameatness  of  feel- 
ing, and  phjrsical  power  of  delivery  to  a  de^^i^e  unri- 
valled in  his  time;  and  while  his  inteUeet  w«a  of  ex- 
traordinary sweep  and  power;  while  morally  hia  lite 

was  a  perpet<ual  struggle  after  the  highest  CNrdeal he 

longed  to  be  like  Christ;  and  while  his  printed  sermons 
have  the  grand  reach  of  Chalmera,  with  the  practical 
directness  of  application  which  has  recently  been  so 
much  admired  in  Robertaoo;  it  is  nevecthcdeaa  to  be 
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inoflted  upon  that  it  was  not  as  a  preacher  and  philoe- 
opber  that  Dr.  Olin  should  take  first  rank,  bat  rather  as 
an  edacator.  As  the  head  of  a  university  he  was  truly 
in  his  o%m  place — a  veritable  king  of  men ;  none  who 
came  near  him  failed  to  aoknowle(^e  the  supremacy  of 
his  great  natare ;  none  of  his  students,  whose  concep- 
tions of  the  powers  and  duties  of  humanity  were  ele- 
vated by  their  personal  contact  vrith  him,  failed  to  be 
impreaeed  with  their  duty  towards  the  world  into  which 
they  launched  out  from  college.  In  1848  Dr.  Olin  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  M.  Lynch,  daughter  of  Judge  Lynch,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  OUn  was  elected  delegate  to  the  General 
Conferences  of  1844  and  1852,  and  delegate  from  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Conferences  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  1846.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  WetUyan  Journal^  the  CkritHan  A  d- 
voeaU  and  Jourmdf  and  the  Metkoditt  Quarierfy  Review, 
He  died  at  Middlietown,  Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1851.  Two 
volumes  of  SermonSf  Lectures,  and  A  ddresses  were  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  1852.  In  1853  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  L\fe  imd  I^eitert,  edited  by  Mrs.  Olin,  and 
enriched  by  the  valuable  contributions  of  his  friends. 

"Dr.  OUn  was  a  man  of  remarkable  organization. 
His  physical  and  mental  proportions  were  alike  gigan- 
tic. His  intellect  was  of  that  imperial  rank  to  which 
but  few  of  the  sons  of  men  can  lay  claim.  At  once 
acute,  penetrating,  and  profound,  it  lacked  none  of  the 
elements  of  true  mental  greatness.  We  have  known 
many  men  far  superior  to  him  in  acquired  learning ;  but 
for  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  range,  for  vigor 
and  richness  of  thought,  fbr  fertility  and  abundance  of 
invention,  we  have  never  met  his  equaL  .  <. .  But  grand 
as  was  Dr.  Olin*s  intellectual  being,  his  moral  life  was 
still  gcander.  So  overshadowing,  indeed,  was  its  maj- 
esty, that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  any  portion  of  his 
nature  apart  from  it. . . .  With  such  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
preacher.  In  overmastering  power  in  the  pulpit,  we 
doubt  whether  living  he  had  a  rival,  or  dying  has  left 
hid  like  among  men'*  (Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  in  Methodist 
Qnarierfyt  Oct.  1851,  p.  652).  **  He  had  the  real  celes- 
tial tare  of  sacred  oratory.  He  had  great  power  of  in- 
sight and  logic;  but  his  chief  strength  lay  in  the  en- 
kindling and  electric  energy  of  his  sympathetic  and 
emotional  nature.  The  gpreat  truths  which  his  intellect 
imoed  were  effective  because  they  were  borne  on  the 
gfciwing  and  iiresiBtible  stream  of  bis  sensibilities'*  (iVeio- 
Jittgiemder,  xii,  124-151).  "  His  character— moral,  social, 
and  intelleetual — was  throughout  of  the  noblest  style. 
In  the  first  respect  he  was  pre-eminent  for  the  two 
chief  Tirtaes  of  true  religion — charity  and  humility. . . . 
The  ofigiiial  powers  of  his  mind  were,  however,  his  great 
distinction.  These,  like  his  person,  were  all  colossal  in 
grasp  and  strength,  with  the  dignity  which  usually  at- 
tends them ;  a  comprehensive  faculty  of  generalization, 
which  fek  independent  of  details^  but  presented  in  over- 
whelraing  logic  grand  summaries  of  thought.  This  com- 
prehensiveness, combined  with  energy  of  thought,  was 
the  chief  mental  characteristic  of  the  man.  Under  the 
iusptration  of  the  pulpit  it  often,  and  indeed  usually  be- 
came saUime. . . .  Ever  and  anon  passages  of  overwhelm- 
ing focee  were  uttered,  before  which  the  whole  assembly 
seemed  to  bow,  not  so  much  in  admiration  of  the  man, 
as  in  homage  to  the  mighty  truth.  Such  passages  were 
usually  not  poetic,  for  he  was  remarkably  chary  of  bis 
imagery ;  but  they  were  ponderous  with  thought ;  they 
were  often  stupendous  conceptions,  such  as  you  would 
imagine  a  Sanhedrim  of  archangels  might  listen  to  un- 
covered of  their  golden  crowns'*  (Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  in 
the  Melkodist  Quarferiy  for  July,  1852).  ''We  do  not 
hesitate,'*  nays  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  C3httrch,  South,  ^'to  express  our  conviction 
ttuit,with  the  pre-eminent  qualifiications  he  possessed 
(■r  influencing  young  men,  for  wielding  aright  the  po- 
tent inatmmentiilities  belonging  to  the  professor's  chair, 
aided  by  tbe  power  which  gave  his  sermons  a  baptism 
affile  when  oceasioaaUy  he  was  able  to  preach,  Dr.  Olin 


did  more  for  the  Church  than  if  he  had  even  worn  the 
mitre.  We  never  knew  a  professor  or  president  half  so 
idolized  by  his  students,  one  half  so  fitted  to  impress  the 
great  lineaments  of  his  own  character  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  young  men,  or  so  qualified  to  bring  the  vital 
spirit  of  religion  into  all  the  agencies  and  appliances  of 
education.  His  work  was  marked  out  by  Providence ; 
he  was  sustained  in  it  until  the  mission  of  his  life  dosed." 
^  In  the  intimate  blending  of  logical  aj^gument  with  fiery 
feeling,  he  was  more  like  what  we  know  Demosthenes 
to  have  been  than  any  speaker  we  have  ever  listened 
to ;  and  his  power  (as  was  the  case  with  the  great  Athe- 
nian orator)  did  not  consist  in  any  single  quality — in 
force  of  reasoning,  or  fire  of  imagination,  or  heat  of 
declamation — but  in  all  combined. .  • .  The  printed  seri> 
mons  are  vigorous,  massive,  and  powerful  to  a  degree 
unsurpassed  in  modem  literature,  unless  perhaps  by 
Chalmers  and  Robert  Hall ;  but  they  are  yet  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  living  preacher"  (Rev. 
Dr.  McClintock,  in  Afeth.  Quar.  Rev.  xxxvi,  9,  88). 
See,  besides  his  L\fe  and  Letters  mentioned  above,  Fish^ 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  ii,  5,  27;  Biographical  Sketches  of, 
Methodists ;  Gk>rrie,  Lives  of  Methodist  Ministers^  p.  883 ; 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  i,  15 ;  Sherman,  Sketches 
of  New  England  Methodism,  p.  414 ;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev.  Julyi 
1852,  p.  480,  477 ;  Jan.  1854,  p.  9 ;  OcL  1853,  p.  600. 

Olindo,  MARrmo  de,  a  Spanish  architect,  flour^ 
ished  in  the  16th  century.  According  to  Milizia,  he 
erected  the  parochial  church  of  liria,  of  which  the 
lower  story  has  four  Doric  columns  on  pedestals,  with 
niches, statues,  and  bas-reliefs;  the  second  story  has  the 
same  number  of  Corinthian  columns;  the  third  story  has 
two  fluted  twisted  columns,  with  a  statue  of  St  Michael 
in  the  centre.  Olindo  also  completed  the  monaster}'  of 
St.  Miguel  at  Valencia,  begun  by  Cobarrubias.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  627. 

Ollva,  a  noted  Italian  Jesuit,  who  rose  to  the  first 
dignity  in  the  brotherhood,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Genoa,  where  his  grandfather  and  uncle  had 
been  respectively  doge  of  the  republic.  He  was  born 
near  the  opening  of  the  I7th  century.  After  entering 
the  Jesuitical  order  he  taught  for  some  time,  and  was 
so  well  appreciated  that  he  was  given  the  rectorate  of  a 
Jesuit  college  at  Rome.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
pope  Alexander  YII,  and  when  general  Nickel  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  pope  Innocent  X,  also  his  friend, 
pointed  to  Oliva  as  the  proper  person  for  Nickel's 
place.  The  Jesuits  made  haste  to  secure  Oliva,  as  they 
too  believed  him  **  a  chief  according  to  their  hearts.** 
In  1664  he  was  finally  elevated  to  the  generalship  of 
the  order,  and  the  immense  political  importance  which 
the  society  acquired  under  his  government  proved  that 
they  had  made  a  wise  choice  (see  Nicolini,  p.  322). 
Personally  Oliva  was  not  a  favorite.  He  kept  himself 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  inferior  brethren  of  the  order, 
and  seldom  condescended  to  give  an  audience.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  delicious  villa  near 
Albano,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  rarest  exotics.  When  at  Rome  he  retired  to  the 
novitiate  of  St.  Andrea.  He  never  went  out  on  foot. 
He  lived  in  a  most  sumptuously  and  elegantly  adorned 
apartment,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  table  furnished 
with  the  most  select  delicacies.  He  was  onlv  studious 
of  enjoying  the  position  he  held,  and  the  power  he  had 
obtained.  Reserving  for  his  particular  attention  mat- 
ters of  political  importance,  be  left  the  affairs  of  the 
society  to  the  entire  management  of  subordinate  offi-  * 
cials.  But  it  must  bv  no  means  be  inferred  that  Oliva 
failed  to  attract  notice  or  to  strengthen  his  order.  The 
political  importance  which  the  Jesuits  acquired  then 
was  due  almost  wholly  to  Oliva's  personal  efforts.  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  which  extended  to  almost 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  in  which  indeed  he  showed 
himself  a  consummate  politician,  and  deeply  engaged  in 
most  serious  and  important  affairs.  Oliva  died  in  1681, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Noyelle  (q.  v.).    See  Nicolini, 
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Hirl.  of  the  JuuiU,  p.  820-826;  Steinmetx,  HitL  of  the 
Jentits,  roL  ii;  Ruike,  ffitt,  of  the  Papacy  ii,  247  aq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Oliva,  Alessandro,  a  distinguished  Italian  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate,  noted  also  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  monastic  order,  was  bom  at  Sas89ferato  in  1408, 
of  poor  parents.  When  three  years  old  he  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  taken  out  for  dead ;  but,  being  carried  by 
his  mother  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  recov- 
ered wonderfully,  or,  according  to  the  papists,  miracu- 
busly.  He  was  now  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  when  yet  but  a  youth  was 
admitted  among  the  Augustinian  monks.  He  studied 
at  Rimini,  Bologna,  and  Perusa,  in  which  last  place  he 
was  first  made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
appointed  to  teach  divinity.  At  length  he  was  choeen 
provincial,  and  some  time  after  accepted,  not  without 
reluctance,  the  post  of  solicitor-general  of  his  order. 
This  office  obliged  him  to  go  to  Itome,  where  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  became  greatly  admired,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  took  all  possible  methods,  out  of  extreme 
humility,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  papal  notice.  The 
cardinal  of  Tarentum,  the  protector  of  his  order,  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  in  any  of  the  public 
disputations,  where  everybody  wished  to  see  a  man  of 
his  great  erudition :  however,  as  he  was  a  sublime  the- 
ologian and  a  most  eloquent  orator,  he  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  by  whatever  he  wrote  and  whenever  he 
preached.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  as  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, Mantua,  and  Ferrara;  was  elected  first  vicai^gen- 
eral,  and  then  general  of  his  order,  in  1469 ;  and  at  last 
created  cardinal,  in  1460,  by  pope  Pius  IL  This  learned 
pontiflt  gave  Oli va  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Camerino^ 
and  maiie  use  of  his  abilities  on  several  occasions.  Oli- 
va  died  shortly  after  at  Tivola,  where  the  court  of 
Rome  then  resided,  in  1468.  He  wrote,  De  Chriiti  oiiu 
Strmonf*  centum: — De  eana  cum  apotUiUs facta: — De 
peccaioimSpiritum  Sanctum: — Oraiionet  eleganteg.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ollva,  Feman  Per«s  de,  a  noted  Spanish  roor^ 
alist,  was  bom  in  Cordova  about  1492.  His  father,  who 
himself  cultivated  letters,  educated  him  with  much 
care.  At  twelve  he  was  studying  in  the  Univenity  of 
Salamanca;  whence  he  went  to  Alcala,  then  to  Paris, 
and  finally  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
uncle,  attached  to  the  coiut  of  Leo  X,  he  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  that  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world 
could  offer.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  proposed 
to  occupy  the  place  thus  left  vacant;  but  he  preferred 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  public  lessons  dur^ 
ing  three  years.  Pope  Adrian  VI,  informed  of  the  soo- 
ceas  of  Oliva,  endeavored  to  attract  him  to  Rome.  The 
love  of  country  prevailed  with  the  young  Spaniard, 
who  returned  to  Salamanca,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  college  of  the  Archbishop  in  1628.  He  taught 
moral  philoaophy,  and  became  the  rector  of  the  college. 
Shortly  after  having  attained  this  elevated  position  he 
died,  in  1680,  though  still  a  young  man — a  great  loss  to 
letters.  Oliva  had  seen  with  what  success  Italian 
writers  had,  in  imitation  of  the  Latins,  composed  works 
in  prose,  and  he  regretted  that  in  Spain  the  Latin  was 
still  the  language  for  moral  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions; he  employed  the  Castilian  tongue  in  a  dial<igue 
On  the  Dignitp  of  Afan,  He  also  wrote  several  didactic 
discourses  On  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  and  their  Uee, 
etc,  and  a  discourse  which  be  pronounced  in  Salamanca 
as  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
historian  Morales,  his  nephew,  assures  us  that  in  all 
these  treatises  Oliva  designed  to  give  models  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  His  exam- 
ple was  promptly  followed  by  writers  of  merit— Sedef&o, 
Salazar,  Luis  Mexia,  Navarra;  but  none  equalled  for 
force  and  expression  the  firvt  part  of  the  dialogue  On  the 
Dignity  of  Man,  All  the  works  of  Oliva  were  published 
for  the  first  time  by  his  nephew,  Ambroslo  de  Morales 


(Cordova,  1686^  4to) ;  they  were  reprinted  (Madrid,  1787, 
2  vols.  12nio).  The  Inquisition  held  them  until  after 
correction.  See  Rationamenio  que  hiro  em  Sakamtmea, 
in  the  Woriee  of  OUva;  Rexabal  y  Ugartc^  BibSoOea  de 
lot  £scniorei  que  han  sido  indiMduoe  de  lot  teit  Cote^ 
giot  Mayoret  (Madrid,  1806,  4to),  p.  289,  etc.;  Nicolas 
Antonio,  BibUotheca  Uitpana  nova;  Ticknor,  HieL  of 
Spamth  Literature,  ii,  8  sq.,  66 ;  tii,  401.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Olive  (n^t,  za'yilhf  probably  from  H^t,  to  be  pleas- 
ant, said  esp.  of  odors;  or,  as  Gesenius  sappoaes,  from 
nnj,  to  thine,  from  the  gloss  of  the  oU;  6r.  iXaia^  i.  c. 
oil-iree.  The  Hebb  naine  is  essenttally  found  in  all  the 
kindred  languages— the  Aiabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopk,  and 
Coptic;  comp.  the  Spanish  asegte,  oil). 

The  oHve-tree  is  one  of  the  chief  vegetable  prodocta 
of  Palestine,  and  an  important  source  of  that  oountiy's 
wealth  and  prosperity  throughout  the  Scripture  period. 
It  was  cultivated  in  olive-gardens  (called  in  Helxew 
PM  B!^f  )t  uaually  on  high  ground,  and  even  on  moun- 
tains (comp.  Gen.  viii,  II ;  Shaw,  Travdt,  p.  296),  pte- 
ferring  a  diy  and  sandy  soil  (see  Viigil,  Georg,  ii, 
180  sq.;  Colum.  v,  8;  Z>e  Arbor,  17;  Pliny,  xvii,  8); 
vet  it  appears  also  in  wet  soil,  and  even  grows  under 
water  (Theophr.  PUnU,  iv,  8;  Pliny,  xiii,  50>    The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  wanner  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe.   The  common  olive  {OUva  Europadyf 
a  native  of  Syria  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  south  of  Europe,  although  probably  it  is  there 
rather  naturalized  than  indigenous,  is  in  its  wild  state  a 
thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  through  cultivation  be- 
comes a  tree  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  deatitnte  of 
spines.    It  attains  a  prodigious  age.    The  cultivated 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  differing  in  the  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  other  characters    The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  is  that  of  an  apple-HMchard,  as  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  willow  as  to  the  stems  and  leavesi 
The  dive  is  of  slow  growth  (Virgil,  Georg,  ii,  3).    It 
never  becomes  a  very  large  tree,  though  soroetinMs  iwo 
or  three  stems  rise  ftom  the  same  root,  and  reach  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches 
(comp.  Hos.  xiv,  7 ;  Strabo»  xvi,  769).    The  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  dull  green  on  the  upper, 
and  hoary  on  the  under  surface  (comp.  Paa.  lii,  10; 
cxxviii,  3;  Jer.  xi,  16;  Ovid,  Melamorph,  viii,  296; 
Theophr.  Plaut,  i,  16;  Pliny,  xvi,  88;  IKod.  Sic  i,  17). 
Hence  in  countries  where  the  olive  is  extensively  culti- 
vated the  scenery  is  of  a  dull  character  fttMn  ihia  color 
of  the  foliage.    The  flowers,  which  are  white,  appear  in 
little  tufts  between  the  leaves.    The  fruit  is  an  ellipti- 
cal drupe,  at  first  of  a  green  color,  but  giadnally  becom- 
ing purple,  and  even  black,  with  a  hard,  stony  kernel, 
and  is  remarkable  from  the  outer  fleshy  part  beinK  that 
in  which  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
almond  of  the  seed.    In  Palestine  the  olive  bloasoms  in 
June  (Anderson,  Bible  Light,  p.  202).    It  ripens  from 
August  to  September.    The  tree  is  usually  prapngated 
by  slips,  and  it  bears  very  abundantly,  with  compar- 
atively little  care  (Pliny,  xvii,  19;  comp.  Jer.  xi,  16). 
As  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm 
and  sunny  situations.    It  is  of  a  moderate  spread,  with 
a  knotty,  gnarled  trunk,  and  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark. 
Its  look  is  singulariy  indicarive  of  tenacious  Tigor;  and 
this  is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
"  greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  prosperity. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous.    Those  who  see  ol- 
ives for  the  first  time  are  occasionally  disappotnted  hy 
the  dusty  color  of  their  foliage ;  but  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  them  find  an  inexpressible  chnrm  in  the 
rippling  changes  of  these  slender  gray -green  leaves. 
Mr.  Kuskin's  pages  in  the  Stomee  of  Vemee  (iii,  175-177) 
are  not  at  all  extravagant 

Of  the  olive-tree  two  varieties  are  paiticttlnfly  dis- 
tinguished :  the  long-leafed,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
flouth  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the  broad-leafed  in 
Spain,  which  has  also  much  larger  fhiit  than  tb« 
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kind.    Oa  tht  wiM  oliTe-tnc,  w  well  w  Ibe  praettn  of 
gattiag,  KC  Ouvc,  Wiui. 

The  olicc  i*  OH  of  tbe  eirlicit  of  the  pluU  ipecifl- 
aUy  mcndonad  in  the  Bible,  the  %  being  the  Bnt. 
Thna  in  Gen.  viii,  II  the  dove  u  deecribed  u  bringing 
tbe  alire-bnncta  tc  Noab.  Uow  Tar  thii  early  incident 
m*7  bare  H^KCUed  tbe  lUer  emblematic*!  meuiiagi 
of  the  leaf  it  i>  impoiBble  tu  uy ;  but  now  it  ia  aa  diffl- 
enlt  Ibr  tia  ta  diaconnect  tlie  Ibought  of  peace  from  tht* 
•era*  of  primitive  patriarchal  hijHuiy  ai  from  a  multi- 
tude of  alluaoiu  in  the  Uieek  and  Koman  poeu.  Next, 
Ve  find  it  the  moat  prominent  tree  in  the  carlieat  alle- 
gory. When  tbe  tree*  invited  it  to  leign  over  cbem, 
wer  seta  it  before  na  in  lis  characteristic 
le  wonbip  and  domestic  life  (Jui%.  ix, 
8,  9).  Tbe  olive,  being  an  evergreen,  waa  adduced  aa 
an  emblem  of  pmaperity  (Pia.  lii,  8;  cxiviii,  8),  and  it 
haa  (an  tinned,  from  tbe  eacUeat  ages,  to  be  an  emblem 
of  peace  among  all  dviliied  natioua.  Thus  among 
Ibe  Greeks  the  olive  waa  aacred  to  Pallas  Albene  (Hi- 
nerva),  who  waa  honored  as  tbe  bestowei  of  it  j  it  was 
alao  tiw  emUem  of  chastity.  A  crown  of  olive-twigs 
was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen  who  bad  tner- 
ited  veil  of  hia  country,  and  tbe  highest  priie  of 
Ibe  victor  in  the  Olympic  gamo.  The  different  pas- 
■gea  of  Scriptore  in  which  the  oUve  is  mentioned  are 
duddated  by  Celsius  {Hierobol.  ii,  3B0).  So  with  the 
]»Ux  piopheta  it  is  the  mnbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance, 
and  strength ;  and  hence  the  symbol  of  religious  privi- 
leges (Uos.xiv,S;  Jer.xi,6;  camp.  £cclu).l,  10).  The 
olive  is  always  enumerated  among  tbe  valued  trees  uf 
Palestine ;  which  Hoses  describes  (Dent  vi,  11 ;  viii,  8) 
as  "a  laiid  of  oil-olive  and  honey"  (so  in  xxviii,  10, 
etc).  Solomon  gave  to  Ihe  Isbnren  sent  him  bf  Hi- 
tam,  king  of  Tyre,  20,000  baths  of  oil  (!  Cbnin.  ii,  10). 
Btsides  this,  immense  quantities  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  home  consumption,  as  it  was  extensively  used 
as  an  anicle  of  diet,  tor  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the 
ritual  service.  The  oil  of  Palestine  was  highly  prised, 
and  laige  quantities  were  exported  to  Egypt,  where  Ihe 
tree  haa  been  little  cultivated  (Killer,  ErdL  xi,  619; 
■e  Mas.  xil,  13,  and  Jerome,  ad  loc  s  ErAa  Rabb.  lixxv, 
I).  Tbe  Phaaicians  alao  received  much  oil  from  Pales- 
tine (Ezek-xxvii,  17;  cnmp.1  Kings  V,  11;  Exrsiii,T]. 
The  kings  of  Israel  raised  a  part  of  their  revenue  in  oil 
(t  Chim.  xxxil,  28).  The  best  olives  grew  in  tbe  nt- 
gim  of  Tekoa  (Miahna,  Umack.  viii,  3).  U  was  not 
uiumial  to  est  Ihe  olives  Ihemselvaa,  either  raw,  sofl- 
eoed  in  salt  water  (comp.  Burckhardt,  TravtU,  i,  8a),  or 

pnwrvedCDkHcor.  1,138).   On , 

tbe  method  of  preserving  ol- 

xii,  *7.    See    |  _^,-r- 


ven  Ux  pain  ten' 
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and  the  cIokimm  of  the  grain  fits  it  e 
palettes.    The  bark  of  tbe  ti     '" 

and  both  it  and  the  leaves  hsve  febrifuge  propertied  A 
gum-resin  exudes  from  old  stems,  which  much  resem- 
bles slorax,  bas  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in  sll 
parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery.  This  wss  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  ii  now  sometimes  called  ulive-gum.  But 
the  fruit,  with  iu  oil,  is  that  which  renders  the  tree  es- 
pecially valuable.  Tbe  green  unripe  fruit  is  preserved 
in  a  solution  of  salt,  aud  is  weU  known  at  desserts.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  the  oil  pressed 
out  of  the  paale.  Different  qualiries  are  known  in 
raiying  partly  in  the  quality  of  the  limit. 


Oljvk-bkhkt.  Tbeberriea  (Jaa.iii,lii  Esdr.  xvi,!9), 
which  produce  the  oil,  were  sometimes  gathered  l^ 
shaking  the  tree  (Isa.  xxiv,  IB),  aomeames  by  beating 
It  (Deut.  xxiv,  20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  tha 
fruit  (DeuLxxxui,  24  i  Mic.vi,16).  Hencs  tbe  men- 
tion of  "oU-fats"  (Joel  ii,  24),  See  Oii^milu  Nt« 
must  the  flower  be  passed  over  without  notice; 

"  81  bene  flomerint  tAam,  nltldlsrlmns  aimas** 
(Ovld,ftist.v,W}. 
The  wind  was  dreaded  by  tbe  cultivator  of  the  olive, 
for  tbe  least  ruffling  of  a  hreeie  is  apt  to  cause  tbe  flow- 
ers to  fall: 

"  Florebant  olea;  venll  noenera  prolerrr  {IMd.  m). 
Thns  we  see  the  force  of  Ihe  words  of  Eliphax  the  Te- 
manite:  "He  shall  cast  off  his  Huwer  like  the  olive' 
(Job  XV,  33).  It  is  oeedlees  to  add  that  the  locust  waa 
s  formidsble  enemy  of  tbe  olive  (Anun  iv,  S).  It  hsp- 
pened  not  unfiequently  thst  hopes  were  disap|iainl«), 
and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive  failed"  (Hab.  iii,  17). 
See  Flowkr.  "Of  all  fruit-bearing  trees  it  it  tbe  most 
prodigal  in  flowers.  It  liurally  bends  under  the  load 
of  them.  But  then  not  one  in  a  hundred  comes  io  ma- 
turity.   The  tree  casts  them  off  by  miUions,  aa  if  the; 

closely  resemble.  So  will  it  be  with  thcee  who  pM 
their  truatin  vanity.  Cast  off, tbey  melt  away, and  no 
one  takes  tbe  trouble  to  aak  after  such  empty,  usetei* 
things— Just  as  uui  olive  seems  to  throw  off  in  contempt 
tbe  myriada  of  flowers  that  signify  nothing,  and  luros 
sH  her  falneas  to  those  which  will  mature  into  fruit" 
(Thomson,  Laod  sad  Book,  i,  626).     See  Blast. 

That  the  olive  grows  to  a  great  sge  has  Inng  been 
known.  Pliny  mentions  one  which  the  Athenians  of 
his  time  conHdered  to  be  coeval  with  Ihtir  city,  and 
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Kot  coly  the  olive 
tbe  brancbea  of  the  tree  were 
employed  at  tbe  Feast  of  Tab- 
emaelM  (Neb.  viii,  16).  See 
OuvKT.  Tbe  wood  also  was 
used  (1  Kings  vi,  23)  by  Solo- 
mon for  making  ihe  cherubim 
(vers.  31 ,  B2),  and  for  doors  snd 
posts  "for  the  entering  of  the 
oncJe,"  tbe  former  of  which 
were  carved  with  cherubim  aivd 


box,  but  softer,  with  darker 
gray-eolavd  veina.  Tbe  roots 
have  a  very  pretty  knotted 
sod  cmiy  chariicter;  they  are 
■anch  esteemed  on  tbe  Conti- 

boxes,  praosed  into  engrsvad 
aetaUie  moulds.  Furniture  i* 
■•de  of  the  olive-trae  in  Italy, 
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tberefbn  1600  y«an  old.  Kear  Tend,  in  tbe  tiI«  of 
the  eucade  of  UttrnorL,  tbere  i>  ■  plintuiaa  of  very 
old  treet,  luppoced  to  coiuiM  of  (be  Mme  pUnta  chat 
wetB  growing  there  in  tfae  time  of  Pliny,    Ladv  Caleott 

UtoU  and  PaleHtint,  there  ia  an 

paetdy  Talnfled,  iCood  u  a  boundary  between  two  pos- 
•eaimu  even  befure  the  Chriatiaii  sra,  and  in  the  3d 
ceotury  w««  looked  upon  n  very  ancient.  The  dif- 
fleulty  on  thia  paint  ariaea  Trom  a  Treah  tree  ipriiigiiig 
up  from  the  old  itnmp.  Chiteanbiiand  saya:  "Thoae 
in  the  garden  of  Olivet  (or  Gethsemane)  are  at  leaat  of 
'   *ie  Eaatera  empire,  a>  ia  demouatratad  t)y 


«  rollowi 


nsunce.     In  Turkey  e 


tree  found  Manding  by  the  Huaulmana  when  ther  con- 
qaered  Aaia  paya  one  medina  to  the  tieaaury,  while 
eaeh  of  thaw  planted  aince  the  conquest  is  taxed  half 
ila  produce.  The  eight  olirea  of  which  ne  are  apeak- 
Ing  are  charged  only  eight  neiiinu."  By  tame,  eape- 
cially  by  Dr.  Muiin,  it  ia  Mippoeed  that  these  olive-treei 
may  have  been  in  exisleace  even  in  the  time  o' 
Saviour.  Dr.  Wilde  deacribee  the  largest  of  them  aa 
being  twenty-four  fnt  in  girth  above  the  ruoU,  though 
ita  tiqHnoet  branch  ia  not  thirty  feet  rrom  the  ground ; 
Bov^  who  irarclled  aa  a  naturaliat,  anaerta  that  the  larg- 
eat  are  at  least  aii  yuda  in  circiiTtirereiice,  and  nine  or 
ten  yards  high ;  ao  large,  indeed,  that  he  calculala  tbeir 
age  at  SOOO  yean.     Soe  GirritBSMAiJK. 

It  ii  more  than  probable  that  the  olive  waa  Intro- 
dnced  froni  Aaia  into  Europe.  The  Greeka,  indeed,  had 
a  tradition  that  the  flnt  branch  of  it  waa  carried  by  a 
dove  from  Plimiicia  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Epima, 
where  the  priests  received  and  planted  it;  and  Pliny 
atates  that  there  were  no  olive-trees  in  luly  or  Spain 
before  the  178d  year  fhim  the  fonndation  of  the  eity  of 
Rome.  Though  the  olive  continue*  to  be  much  colti- 
vated  in  Syria,  it  is  much  more  extenaively  ao  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  oUve-oiL    See  Olive-oil, 

No  tree  ia  more  frequently  mentioned  hy  ancient  au- 
thora,  nor  waa  any  one  more  highly  honored  by  ancient 
nations.  By  the  Greeka  it  waa  dedicated  to  Hinerva, 
and  even  employed  in  crowning  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Her- 
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cules,  as  well  as  empenns,  phOosoiihen,  and  oraton,  and' 
all  others  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honor.  By 
the  Romans  also  it  was  highly  honored ;  and  Odumella 
dacribesitaB''tiecilBi^<^(rHj,''  It  is  not  woaderi'al 
that  almost  all  the  ancient  authors,  tnm  the  time  of 
Homer,  >a  fi«quaitly  mention  it,  and  that,  aa  Hwaea 
saya,  to  win  it  seemed  the  sole  aim  some  men  had  in 
life  (Carm.  i,  7).  The  oUve  still  oontiiiuce  to  be  ooe  of 
the  moat  extennvely  cultivated  of  idanta.  Kitto  men- 
tions that  in  a  list  he  had  made  of  references  to  all  the 
nodcea  of  phmts  by  the  dilT^rent  tmvellen  in  Paleatine, 
thoae  of  the  presence  of  the  olive  exceed  one  hundied 
and  ftfty,  and  are  mora  nnmerDDs  by  far  tlum  those  to 
any  other  tree  or  plant  (PAys.  Hil.  tff  Fatal,  p.  eniii). 
The  reTereDces  to  vinea,  fig-trees,  mulberries  and  oaka 
rank  next  in  frequency.  Theae  depend  partly  npoo  the 
knowledge  of  plants  the  aeveral  travellers  have.  Bnc>. 
aniata,  even  from  Europe,  neglect  tropical  apedea  with 
which  they  are  unacquaintad.  See  Triatism,  A'af.  tiitf, 
of  tie  Bible,  p.  S87 ;  Thomson,  Load  and  Boot,  i,  TO. 
SeeTsKK 

OLIVE-BERRT  (^Ifi,  garyar',  so  called  (him  its 
round  and  ivUiig  form;  Isa.  xvii,  6,  " berry ;"  IXaia, 
Jas,  iii,  IS,  elsewhere  "olive,"  etc.),  the  drupe  or  fruit 
of  the  olive-tree,  known  aa  "olives" par  aallHtcr,  It 
is  greenish,  whttiih,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  larger 
than  a  pigeon's  egg,  generally  oval,  sometimea  globular, 
or  oboviie,  or  acuminate.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  vast 
profuaion,  ao  that  an  old  olive-tree  becomee  very  valu- 
able to  ita  owner.  It  ia  chiefly  from  the  pericarp  that 
olive-oil  is  obtained,  not  from  the  seed,  contrary  t«  the 
general  rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Olives,  gath- 
ered before  they  are  quite  ripe,  are  pickled  in  various 
ways,  being  uaually  Bret  steeped  in  lime-water,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  are 
well  known  as  a  restorative  of  the  palate,  and  are  alao 
said  to  promote  digestion.  Disagreeable  aa  theygener- 
alty  are  at  fltst,  they  are  soon  greatly  relished,  and  in 
the  south  of  Europe  ire  even  a  oonsiderable  article  of 
food.  Dried  olives  are  there  also  naed,  aa  well  as  pick- 
led olives.     See  Ouvs. 

OLIVE-FAT.    See  Oii/-MiLi,;  pRitaa. 

OLIVE-OIL  {fuUy  lO^  r->l,  olin  o/oiL  Deal-  viii, 
8;  briefly  -iniS,Exod.xxx,  S4,or  r^T.simply,  2  Kings 
xviii,31;  A.  V. "  oil  olive"),  tbe  product  of  the  fruit  of 
the  olive-tree,  being  empliaticaliy  fAa  oil  of  tfae  East, 
answering  to  butter,  cream,  and  fat  for  the  uUe,  as  well 

de  of  food  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  prodoced,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  countrisa,  to  which  it  ia  ax- 
ported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uaea.  A  good  illns- 
tration  of  the  use  of  olire-oil  for  food  is  famished  by  i 
Chroii.  ii,  10,  where  we  are  told  that  Solomon  provided 
Hiram's  men  with  "twenty  thousand  bathi  of  oiL' 
Comp.  Ezra  iii,  7.  Too  much  of  thia  product  waa  sup- 
plied for  home  consumption:  hence  we  flitd  the  oonatiy 
sending  it  as  an  expwt  to  Tyre  (Eiek.  xxvii,  17>  sod 
<"  '^eypC  (Hoa.  xii,  1>  This  oil  waa  uaed  in  corona- 
tions: thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (I  Sam-x. 
1 ;  xii,  3,  6).  It  waa  also  mixed  with  the  offeringa  in 
saciiflce  (Lev.  ii,  1,  2,  6,  IS).  Even  in  tbe  wildem^ 
-  atrict  directions  were  given  that,  in  the  tabemwle, 
Israelites  were  to  have  "pore  oil  olive  bealm  for 
the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to  barn  always"  (Exod. 
",  20).  For  the  burning  of  it  in  common  tampa. 
[att.  XIV,  8,  4,  a  The  use  of  it  on  the  hair  and 
akin  waa  cuatomary,  and  indicative  ofcheerfulneas  (Paa. 
xxiii,  6j  Malt,  vi,  IT),  It  was  alao  employed  medki- 
nally  in  surgical  cases  (Luke  x,  B4).  See,  again,  Uarit 
vi,ia;  Jaa.T,  14,for  itausaincomhiiuUian  with  pravtf 
on  behalf  of  the  sick.    See  Oil. 

the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  the  oUv*- 
re  ia  conducted  most  carefidly,  the  fruit  is  gathend 
by  hand  in  November;  and  after  passing  throngh  a 
milt,  which  separates  the  pulp  or  fleah  from  the  bant 
stone,  the  pulp  is  put  into  bags  of  nishn  and  aul)}ccud 
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to  a  gentle  preeBure.  The  result  is  the  ^yiigin  oil," 
gncnish  in  its  dnt,  end  highly  prized  for  its  purity. 
Id  Paleedne  several  methods  are  practiced  for  extract- 
ing the  oiL     See  Olivk. 

OLIVE,  WILD  (6r.  'AypuXaia,  Dioscorides,  i,  126; 
N.  T.  'Ay^'Aaioc;  Lst.  Oletuter),  a  tree  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  Fsnl  as  the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible 
aHegories  in  the  aignmentation  concerning  the  relatiye 
positioiia  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  coansels  of 
God  (SooB.  JOj  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the  **  wild  ol- 
ive** (ayptiXaioc),  grafted  in  upon  the  ^good  olive" 
(mXXUXatoc),  to  which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and 
with  which  they  may  again  be  incorporated. 

'*  Here  different  opinionR  have  been  entertained  with 
respect  not  only  to  the  plant,  but  also  as  to  the  explana- 
ti<m  of  the  metaphor.  One  great  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  same  name  having  been  applied  to  different 
plants.  Thus  by  Dioscorides  (/>e  Mater,  Med,  i,  137)  it 
is  stat^  that  the  'AypicXaia,  or  wild  olive-tree,  is  by 
some  called  Cotimts,  and  by  others  the  Ethiopic  olive. 
So  in  the  notes  to  Theoph/(ed.  Boda  SUpel,  p.  224),  we 
read  that  jcorivoc,  Coimusj  is  to  be  rendered  Oteaster,  or 
wild  oUve,  Hence  the  wild  olive-tree  has  been  con- 
founded with  Rhu  aUinutf  or  Venetian  sumach,  to 
which  it  has  no  point  of  resemblance.  Further  confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  the  present  Elaagmi*  angutttfolia 
of  botanists  having  been  at  one  time  called  Oka  tylvet^ 
trig.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  *AypuXaia 
is  this  very  Efaeagnus,  £.  angustifolia,  or  the  narrow- 
leaved  Oleaster-tree  of  Paradise  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
many  points  it  certainly  somewhat  resembles  the  true 
olive-tree— that  is,  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
leaves^  in  the  oUong-shaped  fruit  (edible  in  some  of  the 
spedes),  also  in  an  oil  being  expressed  from  the  kernels ; 
but  it  will  not  explain  the  present  passage,  as  no  process 
of  grafting  will  enable  the  Elieagnus  to  bear  olives  of 
sny  kind.  If  we  examine  a  little  further  the  account 
given  by  Dioscorides  of  the  'AypitXaia,  we  find  in  i,  141, 
*  Cpom  the  lean  of  the  Ethiopian  oUee^  that  our  olives 
and  wild  olives  exude  tears — that  is,  a  gum  or  resin — 
like  the  Ethiopian  olive.  Here  it  is  important  to  re- 
mark that  the  wild  olive  of  the  Grecians  is  distinguished 
fiom  the  wild  olive  of  Ethiopia.  What  plant  the  latter 
may  be,  it  is  not  perhaps  essy  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty; bat  Arabian  authors  translate  the  name  by  tait 
et'Sidam,  or  the  olive  of  Ethiopia.  Other  synonymes 
for  it  are  tut  el-bur,  or  wild  almond ;  and  hadam  kohiy 
L  e.  moontain  almond.  The  last  name  is  given  to  the 
kernels  of  the  apricot  in  Northern  India,  and  it  is  ap- 
plied in  Persian  works  as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the 
}mr4eAkkt  ^  apricot,  which  was  originally  called  apri- 
oock  and  pnecoda,  no  doubt  from  the  Arabic  Imr'Jeukh, 
The  aprioot  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Himalayas, 
chiefly  on  aoooont  of  the  dear,  beautiful  oil  yidded  by 
its  kemela,  on  which  account  it  might  well  be  compared 
with  the  oliTe-tree.  But  it  docs  not  serve  better  than 
the  ElsBagnns  to  explain  the  passage  of  PauL  From 
the  account  of  Dioscorides,  however,  it  is  dear  that  the 
Ethiopic  was  distinguished  from  the  wild,  and  this  from 
the  cultivated  olive;  and  as  the  plant  was  well  known 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  no  danger 
of  mistaking  it  for  any  other  plant  except  itself  in  a  wild 
state,  that  is^  the  true  'AypuAaca,  the  common  olive,  or 
Olea  Ewropttti^  in  a  wild  state.  That  this  is  the  ver}' 
plant  allndied  to  by  the  apostle  seems  to  be  proved  from 
hs  having  been  the  practice  of  the  andents  to  graft  the 
wild  upon  the  cultivated  olive-tree  (see  Coluro.  v,  9, 16 ; 
Pliny,  HitL  Nat,  xvii,  18 ;  Palkd.  R,  R,  xiv,  &8 ;  oomp. 
Uoffnoannaegg,  Flore  Portug,  i,  287).    See  Olivk. 

*'The  apostle,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  Romans  to 
the  wild  olive-tree  grafted  on  a  cnUivated  stock,  made 
use  of  language  which  was  most  intelligible,  and  referred 
to  a  practice  with  which  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
fanrifiai^  (Kitto).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in 
the  eooDparison  of  Paul,  the  wild  branch  is  grafted  on 
the  garden  tree  in  order  to  partake  of  its  sap  and  life ; 
while  in  the  actual  caltivation  of  the  oUve  no  such 


grafting  took  place ;  the  wild  grsft  being  really  inserted 
in  the  tree  as  it  became  exhausted,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate its  new  vigor  to  the  trunk.  Still  the  grafting  of 
which  Paul  speaks  is  not  only  not  inconcdvable  in  nat- 
ure, but  is  reidly  that  which  God  has  employed  in  his 
spiritual  dedings  with  his  people.  **  It  must,  moreover, 
occur  to  any  bite  that  the  naturd  process  of  grafting  is 
here  inverted,  the  custom  being  to  graft  a  good  branch 
upon  a  bad  stock.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  (see 
above)  that  in  the  case  of  the  olive-tree  the  inverse  proc- 
ess is  sometimes  practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  ingrafted 
to  strengthen  the  cultivated  olive.  Thus  Mr.  Ewbank 
{Comm,  on  Romant,  ii,  112)  quotes  from  Palladius : 

*  Fecnndat  sterilis  pingnes  oleaster  oHvas, 
£t  qna  non  novit  munera  ferre  docet.' 

But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  supposition ;  and  indeed  it  confuses  the 
allegory.  Kor  is  it  likely  that  Paul  would  hold  him- 
self  tied  by  horticulturd  laws  in  using  such  an  image  as 
this.  Perhaps  the  very  stress  of  the  allegory  is  in  this, 
that  the  grafting  is  contrary  to  nature  {vapd  fviftv 
IvfKtvTpi^tt  v»  24)"  (Smith).    See  Grait. 

OLIVE-YARD  (DM,  za'yUh,  Exod.  xxiii,  11 ;  Josh, 
xxiv,  18;  1  Sam.  viii,  14;  2  Kings  v,  26;  Keh.  v,  11 ; 
ix,  25,  an  olive,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  an  orchard  or 
grove  of  olive-trees,  tended  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit. 
The  olive  "  grows  freely  dmost  everywhere  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant 
in  Palestine.  (See  Deut.  vi,  11;  viii,  8:  xxviii,  40.) 
Olive-yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descriptions  of 
the  country,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg.  xv, 
5;  1  Sam.  viii,  14).  The  kings  had  very  extensive 
ones  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  the  country.  Almost  every  villsge  hss  its 
olive-gfove.  Certain  districts  may  be  specified  where 
at  various  times  this  tree  has  been  very  luxuriant.  Of 
Asher,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Lebanon,  it  was  prophesied 
that  he  should  *  dip  his  foot  in  oir  (Deut.  xxxiii,  24)** 
(Smith).  The  immediate  ndghborhood  of  Jeruadem 
is  thus  mentioned  under  Olivet.  See  dso  Gaza. 
We  may  refer  to  Van  de  Vdde's  Syria  (i,  886)  for 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  olive -groves  in  the 
vale  of  Shechem.  The  abundance  of  these  trees  near 
Akka  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  modem  traveller :  **  We 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  entered  an  extensive  olive- 
grove,  ncturesque  groups  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  bright-colored  garments,  were  busy  among  the 
trees,  or  hsstening  along  the  road.  I  had  a]wa}*s  seen 
the  olive-plantations  so  silent  and  deserted  that  it  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me.  Sdeh  expUined  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  olive  hsrvest  (October  19),  and  all 
of  these  people  had  been  hired  to  gather  the  fruit.  The 
men  beat  the  trees  with  long  sticks,  and  the  women 
and  children  pick  up  the  berries"  (Rogers,  Domettie 
Life  in  Palestine,  p.  140).     See  Olive. 

Olive,  Pierre  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  noted 
as  one  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  favored  reform  in 
the  Church,  was  bom  at  Serignan  in  1247.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  entered  the  convent  at  BezierB,and  was  sent 
thence  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  bachelor  of  theology. 
Full  of  fervor,  be  wrote  vigorously  sgsinst  the  rapidly 
increasing  relaxation  of  monastic  discipline,  which  raised 
many  voices  against  him,  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
holding  hereticd  views.  Jerome  Ascoli,  general  of  the 
Franciscans  (afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas 
IV),  condemned  in  1278  a  book  in  which  Olive  deilied 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Olive,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
burned  the  book  with  his  own  hands.  This  did  not 
prevent  his  being  sgain  accused  in  a  chapter  held  in 
1282  at  Strasbuig.  Olive's  views,  which  were  exten- 
sively held  among  the  Franciscans,  were  condemned, 
and  ^enerd  Bonagratia  went  himself  to  Avignon,  where 
they  had  numerous  partisans,  in  order  to  oppose  them. 
Olive  appeared  before  him,  and  defended  himself  so 
wdl  that  he  received  only  a  dight  reproof.  Arlotto 
de  Prato,  who  succeeded  Bonagratia  in  1286,  obliged 
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Olive  to  go  to  Paris:  but  there  also  be  defended  him- 
self successfully.  Filially,  in  1290,  Nicholas  IV  gave  or- 
ders to  general  Raymond  Gaufridi  to  proceed  against 
the  foUowen  of  Olive;  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  latter  was  personally  prosecuted.  He  took 
part  in  the  general  chapter  held  at  Paris  in  1292,  and 
there  gave  explanations  which  all  declared  satisfactory. 
He  died  at  Narbonne  March  16, 1298.  Before  his  death 
he  declared  his  attachment  to  Scripture,  and  hu  obe- 
dience to  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  He 
also  declared  his  regret  at  seeing  the  Minorite  monks 
seeking  to  increase  their  worldly  riches,  and  said  that 
the  begging  orders  should  be  satisfied  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  never  expect  or  aim  to  lead  as 
comfortable  a  life  as  the  canons  regular.  After  his 
death  his  enemies  still  attacked  hu  memory,  and  it  was 
condemned  by  John  de  Mur  in  1297;  twelve  theolo- 
gians accused  him  of  heresy ;  hb  body  was  dug  up  and 
burned ;  his  doctrines  were  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Vienna  in  1312,  and  again  by  pope  John 
XXII  in  1820;  and  all  the  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  him  the  reputation  of  a  heretic.  Yet  he  bad 
only  aimed  to  secure  reforms  which  might  have  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  postponed,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation.  At  the  close  of  the  14th  century  Barthel- 
emy  of  Pisa  vindicated  the  opinions  of  Olive;  Sl  An- 
tonin  praised  him,  and  pope  Sixtus  lY  rehabilitated  his 
memory.  His  works  are  over  forty  in  number,  consist- 
ing of  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  treatise  attributed  to  Denis  the  Areopagite  concern- 
ing the  heavenly  hierarchy,  on  the  Master  of  Sentences, 
of  a  work  on  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  several  controver- 
sial works,  a  panegyric  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  treatises  on 
vice  and  virtue,  the  sacraments,  usury,  the  authority  of 
the  pope  and  that  of  councils,  etc.  His  only  printed 
works  known  are,  Expositio  in  regukim  Sancti  Francisci 
(Venice,  1518,  foL)  :—Quodlibeta  (ibid.  1509,  fol.).  See 
HisLLittir.de  la  /Vance,  xxi,  41-55;  Wadding, /S^cnp- 
tora  ortL  Minorum ;  Du^.  HitL  det  A  uteurt  Ecdit.  vol. 
ill ;  Dom.  de  Gubematis,  Orbit  teraphiau,  vol.  i. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GetUraUf  zxxviii,  624.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oliver  OF  Malmbsbury,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  11th  century,  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  attempted  to  travel  through  the  aerial  re- 
gions. He  is  said  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  mechan- 
ics ;  but  in  attempting  to  fly  from  a  lofty  tower,  with 
wings  of  his  own  construction  fastened  to  his  hands  and 
feet,  he  fell  and  broke  both  hb  legs. 

Oliver,  John,  a  noted  Wesleyan  preacher,  gener^ 
ally  spoken  of  as  one  of  Wesley's  "  helpers,**  was  bom 
and  bred  at  Stockport,  Chesliire,  England.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  mechanic,  seriously  objected  to  John's 
association  with  the  Methodists,  but  the  boy  was  drawn 
towards  them,  liking  their  simplicity  and  fervor  of 
Christian  devotion,  and  finally  became  one  of  their  con- 
verts (about  1750).  The  severity  of  the  parental  strict- 
ures upon  his  newly  avowed  faith  deprived  the  young 
man  of  his  reason,  and  for  months  hb  recovery  to  sanity 
was  regarded  as  doubtful.  His  mother,  a  sensible  and 
prudent  woman,  thought  it  best  fur  John  to  attend  the 
wonhtp  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  with  them  he  soon 
found  the  medicine  which  his  disturbed  mind  craved. 
*'My  strength,**  he  says,  *'came  again— my  light,  my 
life,  my  God ;  I  was  fiUed  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving.** He  was  made  a  class-leader  as  soon  as  hb 
restoration  was  demonstrated,  and  in  due  time  Mr.  Wes> 
ley  called  him  into  the  itinerant  ranks,  where  he  met 
with  "  fiery  triab,**  but  bore  them  bravely.  After  many 
years  of  indefatigable  labor  we  hear  him  say,  ^  I  blen 
(tod  that  I  never  was  in  anv  circuit  where  I  had  not 
some  seals  of  my  mission.**  In  the  year  17S8  he  was 
discontinued  as  a  preacher,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
after  that.  He  died  in  1789.  The  fields  in  which  Oli- 
ver's labors  were  most  eminentlv  successful  were  Bris- 
tol,  Chester,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  In 
all  of  these  hb  converts  were  counted  by  hundreds^  and 


hb  name  b  revered  to  tbb  day  as  of  blesaed  memory. 
One  of  the  severest  triab  he  encountered  while  preach- 
ing was  in  1774,  when  he  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
hb  sermon  for  vagrancy,  notwithstanding  hb  license  to 
preach,  and  for  some  time  suflfered  imprisonment.  It 
was  on  Chester  Circuit,  and  the  excitement  for  a  time 
ran  high  among  those  who  believed  in  Oliver's  laborsi 
By  hb  wise  counseb  riot  and  bloodshed  were  prevented. 
See  Stevens,  HitL  qfMetkodim,  1^  139-142;  Southey, 
Life  of  WeBte^f  ch.  xvii;  Armitdan  MaffOMme,  1779. 
(J.H.W.) 

Olivers,  Thomas,  a  noted  Englbh  hymnologist, 
and  one  of  Wesley*s  mgst  eminent  ministers,  was  bom 
of  humble  parentage  at  Tregonan,  Montgomeryshire, 
EngUnd,  in  1725.     Left  an  orphan  at  five,  be  was 
reared  on  a  farm  by  a  reUtive,  who  gave  him  some  ed- 
ucation, and  with  whom  he  lived  until  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker.    Having  received  no  religious  education  save  a 
few  forms,  he  early  commenced  a  career  of  abandoned 
wickedness,  from  which  he  was  at  last  saved  by  con- 
version through  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefleld.    From 
that  time  forth  he  was  a  most  humble,  devoted,  and  U- 
borious  Christian.     After  a  while  he  was  autborixed  to 
preach,  and  his  minbtrations  were  abundantly  success- 
ful both  in  conversions  and  in  persecutions.    In  October, 
1758,  he  was  sent  by  John  Wesley  into  Cornwall  to 
preach,  whence  he  was  removed  to  London.     At  the 
Conference  of  1756  he  was  appointed  to  Ireland,  and  the 
next  year  again  moved  to  London.    During  thb  year  he 
married  happily.     After  filling  many  of  the  principal 
stations  in  Engbnd,  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  1764, 
whence  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  preached  at  Dublin, 
and  then  again  over  to  EngUnd.    After  several  yean 
spent  in  the  ministry  with  Mr.  Wesley,  be  was  by  the 
latter  put  in  charge  of  the  printing,  an  importent  part  of 
which  was  the  A  mUnian  Maffazine,  which,  under  Mr. 
Wesley,  he  conducted  with  ability  and  saccese  down  to 
August,  1789,  when  Mr.  Wesley  became  dissatisfied,  and 
discharged  Olivers.     He  afterwards  resided  in  London, 
bboring  as  his  age  permitted,  until  hb  death,  March, 
1799.     He  was  a  man  of  robust  mind  and  great  ver- 
satility of  talento;  he  was  an  able  and  convincing 
preacher,  a  masterly  oontrovenialist,  and  hb  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  possess  much  merit.    Hu  noble 
hymn  called  Leonij  and  beginning 

**The  God  of  Abrah*m  praise," 

had  reached  ito  thirtieth  edition  before  hb  death,  and 
some  others  neariy  as  many.  Mr.  Fleteher  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  him  *'as  a  writer,  a  logicUn,  a  poet,  and 
a  composer  of  sacred  music;**  and  some  of  hb  tunes, 
written  for  his  own  hymns,  will  long  be  cherished  in 
**  the  praises  of  Israel.**  Montgomery  says  of  CHiT«TS*s 
Ijeoni,  **  There  b  not  in  our  language  a  lyric  of  more 
majestic  style,  more  elevated  thought-,  or  more  glorioos 
imagery;  its  structore,  indeed,  is  very  attractive;  but, 
like  a  stately  pile  of  architecture,  severe  and  simple 
in  design,  it  strikes  less  on  the  first  view  than  after 
deliberate  examination,  when  its  proportiona  become 
more  graceful,  its  dimensions  expand,  and  the  mind  it^ 
self  grows  greater  in  contemplating  it."  It  ia  aaid  that 
this  fine  hymn  had  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  Henry 
Martyn  when  contempbting  hb  important  miaaionary 
career.  Oliven  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defendera 
of  Mr. Wesley  and  the  Wesleyan  cause  against  the  attacks 
of  Toplady,  Richard  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  othen.  Oli- 
ver8*s  separately  publbhed  hymns,  tracts,  etc,  number 
sixteen,  and  many  of  them  were  of  marked  aliility  and 
usefulness.  Christophent,  in  his  Epusmih  Shiffert  amd  oth- 
er Poets  ofMethodum  (N.  Y.  1870,  l2mo),  thoa  dCHaibcs 
01ivera*s  personal  appearance,  as  furnished  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  great  Cornwall  out-door  service  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778 :  **  The  other  fifrnre  sunding  by  Wesley 
was  that  of  a  man  rather  taller  and  less  neatly  made; 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  face  that  ooold  net  be 
looked  at  without  interest,  open,  well-fbrmed,  maA  bmuh 
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]y.  Tbe  CT*  that  kindled  uid  fluh*d  u  the  mighty 
miuic  of  the  hymn  roae  from  the  enthiuiutic  muUiUide 
wu  tbe  eye  of  ■  tbink^r,  keen,  telling  uf  logicil  wari- 
otm  and  rudy  ikill,  and  giving  aul,  in  harmony  with 
ita  kindred  (taturta,  cxprmiona  of  geniua,  hunMi,  bold- 
ncaa,  ardent  temper,  and  lirid  imagination."  See  Liiti 
of  Early  MtlAodiM  Prtadieri  (ed.  by  Thomaa  Jackaon), 
i,195;  Sterem,  UiH.  a/  MeHkadiim,  ii,  II  iq.;  iii,  14a 
eq.;  Southev,  Ltft  of  Wttify,  cb.  xxv;  CbriMophen, 
BfKOrtk  Siigen,  cb.  sL     (J.  U.  W.) 

OllTes,  Mount  ot     See  Olivet. 

Ol'lvet,  tbe  well-known  eminence,  or  rather  ridge, 
Ml  tbe  eut  aide  of  Jenualem,  aepiraled  from  the  city 
by  the  Jehoebaphat  valley;  it  ig  intimately  and  char- 
acUiiautally  connected  with  •ome  of  the  graveU  and 
most  aigniOcant  event!  of  the  hiatory  uftbe  O.T^,  the 
M.  T^  and  the  intervening  times,  and  one  al  the  firmest 
link*  by  which  the  two  are  united ;  the  scene  of  the 
flight  of  David,  and  the  triumphal  progresa  of  the  Son 
of  David,  of  tbe  idolatry  of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and 
betrayal  of  Chriit.  In  the  following  account  of  it  we 
largely  avail  onnelves  of  tbe  artidea  on  the  subject  la 
Kitio  and  Smith. 

I.ThciH(iK"Uountaf0livea''(D^'4ri  ■Ml;Sep(. 
ri  Spoc  rinr  Moiwv)  occun  only  once  in  the  O.  T, 
<Zech.  xiv,  1),  bnt  the  hill  is  clearly  alluded  Ui  in  Ave 
L  In  2  Sam.  zv,  SO  we  read  that  David, 
a  Jenualem  during  Absalom'*  rebellion, 
"went  up  bg  lit  aiceal  of  the  Olives"  (D'^'in  n^TOS), 
unquestionably  the  wratem  aide  of  the  mnunl.  up  which 
be  had  to  go  "  toward  tbe  way  of  the  wilderness"  (ver. 
»].  In  1  Kingi  xi,  7  it  is  recorded  that  Solomon  built 
"a  high  place  for  Chemoeh  n  tU  hiS  HkiI  it  b^fon 
CJB-br  IDS*  -ins,  'which  is  on  tbe  face  of)  JeiHi- 
■alem."  This  is  an  accurate  description  uf  tbe  position 
of  Olivet—facing  the  Huly  Cilv,  viuble  from  every  part 
of  iL  The  same  biU  is  called  in  2  Kings  xiiii,  13 
"  The  Mtmal  ofComiptim'  {■n'^TVa'an  ^^),  doubtless 
from  tbe  idoUlmua  riles  atabiisbed  by  Solomon, 
practiced  there.    In  Neb.viii,  16  Olivet  is  called 


In  the  N.  T.  its  ordiuaiv  name  is  "The  Mount  of 
Olives"  (rii  ij)o;  rwv  t^ui.ii'),  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  descriptive  appellation— the  mount  on  which  the 
olives  grew  (Matl.  xii,  I  j  xxiv,3i  xxvi,30;  Mark  xi, 
ll  Lake  xix,  ST;  John  viii,  1).  But  Luke  in  three 
paaaoges  gives  it  a  distinct  proper  name — "And  it  came 
lo  poH,  when  he  was  come  nigh  to  Belhphage  and 
Bethany,  ul  Ikt  mousl  calted  t'loion"—(_itpit  ti  upoi  rS 
taXoviuvov  'Bkawv),  not,  as  in  the  A.  V„  "the  Mount 
of  Olivea."  The  word  is  'EXniwv,  tbe  iiom.  sing.,  and 
not  tloiiO)',  the  gen.  pL  of  iAai'a  (see  Alford,  Tuchen- 
dorf,  Lachmann,  etc,  ad  loc},  in  which  case  it  would 
have  the  article  {xii,  29;  comp.ver.BT;  xxi,87i  xxii, 
89).  In  Acts  i,  I!  Luke  again  emphiys  it  in  the  gvn. 
sing. — "Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  (he 
mount  called  Olivet"  {iriipopi  tou  EaXoufifVou 'B\n- 
iu»Dc  ["called  Elaion"]).  In  Josephusalso  we  read  ;a 
Toi  'BXiuirot  apolrg  (,Aal.  vii,  9,  2;  comp.  xx,  fl,  6; 
War,  V,  2,  B),  showing  that  in  hi*  time  t'laiaa  was  the 
ordinary  name  given  to  tbe  mount. 

The  rabbina  called  Olivet  "The  Mount  of  Anointing" 
(nnciin  ^n;Miihna,Para,  iii,  S;  StUni,  Palatl.  p. 
aS7) ;  and  Jarchi,  in  his  note  on  S  Kings  xxiii,  IB,  says 
this  was  its  usual  name;  but  that  the  sacred  wrilera 
changed  it  lo  "Mount  of  Corruption"  {r^niDBn  nri) 
by  a  play  upon  the  word,  and  to  denote  its  defilement 
by  the  idolattoua  rites  of  Solomon.  The  name  RncS 
ia  closely  allied  in  sense  to  Olica—tbs  latter  refeiring 
to  the  Oil-producing  tree,  tbe  former  to  tbe  anointing 
with  its  oil  (Ughtfout,  ojirra,  ii,  SOO).  The  names  ap- 
plied to  the  mount  in  tbe  Targums  are  as  follows: 
ttr^I  ^^a  or  »;n''l  (a  S»m.  xv,  bo-,  2  Kings  xxiii, 
is';  Ezra  xi,  28 ;  Zech.  xiv,  4),  Knoa  'O  (Cant  viii, 
B;  and  Gen.  viii,  11,  PieudoJon.  mily). 

At  present  the  hill  has  two  names,  Jrbel  el-Tar, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  lo  the  exprea- 
Mon  "  the  Mount"  (inn)  in  Neh.  vHi,  16.    This  ■>  the 
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name  almost  universally  given  to  it  by  the  Moham- 
medan residents  in  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  and 
Jews  seem  to  prefer  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Script- 
ure name,  Jehel  ez-Zeitun, "  Mount  of  Olives." 

2.  Physical  Features,— T\ie  Mount  of  Olives  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  intercepts  all  view  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judsea  and  the  Jordan  valley.  It  b 
separated  from  the  city  by  the  deep  and  narrow  glen 
of  the  Ridron.  Its  appearance  as  first  seen  sadly  dis- 
appoints the  Bible  student.  Properly  speaking  it  is 
not  a  hill.  It  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  rounded 
crowns  that  form  the  summit  of  the  broad  mountain- 
ridge  which  runs  longitudinally  through  Central  Pales- 
tine. Zion,  Moriah,  Scopus,  Gibeah,  Ramah,  and  Miz- 
peh  are  others  like  Olivet.  These  bare  rocky  crowns 
encircle  the  Holy  City,  Olivet  bemg  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Approaching  the  city  from  the  west,  along  the  Joppa 
road,  a  low  ridge  is  seen  beyond  it,  barely  overtopping 
the  masuve  castle  of  David,  and  the  higher  buildings 
on  Zion.  It  droops  towards  the  right,  revealing  the 
pale  blue  mountains  of  Moab  in  the  distant  background ; 
and  it  runs  away  to  the  left  until  it  appears  to  join 
other  ridges.  It  has  no  striking  features.  It  is  round- 
ed and  regular  in  form,  and  almost  entirely  colorless. 
You  descend  from  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  by  a  sudden  and  steep  dedivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you  again 
commence  the  ascent,  for  the  foot  of  Olivet  is  in  fact  in 
the  very  holbw  of  the  valley.  So  great  is  the  effect 
of  this  proximity  that,  partly  from  that,  and  partly 
from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  a  spectator  from 
the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  imagines  Olivet  to  rise 
immediately  from  the  side  of  the  Haram  area  (Porter, 
Handb,  p.  103a;  also  Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  186). 

The  best  view  of  the  mount  is  obtained  from  the  city 
wall,  near  the  St  Stephen's  Gate  (as  in  the  preceding 
cut).  There  is  a  rocky  platform,  some  fifty  yards  wide, 
mns  along  the  wall,  overhanging  the  dusky  and  vener- 
able olive-groves  which  partly  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron,  a  hundred  feet  below.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
glen  rises  the  side  of  Olivet,  in  gray  terraced  slopes  and 
white  limestone  crags,  to  a  height  of  about  six  hundred 
feet.  Farther  south,  opposite  the  Haram,  the  Kidron 
contracts  so  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  a  torrent  bed. 
Its  general  course  is  from  north  to  south ;  but  it  winds 
considerably,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  opposite  hills — Mo- 
riah and  Olivet — overlap.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  Haram  area,  the  Kidron  turns  east- 
ward, and  there  the  ridge  of  Olivet  terminates;  but 
that  part  of  the  ridge  to  which  the  name  properly  be- 
longs scarcely  extends  so  far.  The  lower  road  to  Beth- 
any crosses  it  in  the  parallel  of  the  village  of  Silwan 
[see  Siloam],  where  there  is  a  considerable  depression. 
The  section  of  the  ridge  south  of  that  road  appears  in 
some  aspects  as  a  distinct  hill,  having  a  low  rounded 
top,  and  descending  in  broken  cliffs  into  the  Kidron. 
This  is  now  called  by  travellers  ''The  Momit  of  Cor- 
ruption." 

From  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  Olivet,  the  ridge  runs  due  north  for  about 
a  mile,  and  then  sweeps  to  the  west  around  a  bend  of  the 
Kidron.  At  the  elbow  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Anath^th ;  and  the  part  west  of  this  mad  b  most  prob- 
ably the  Scopus  (q.  v.)  of  Josephus  ( War,  v,  2, 8). 

The  eastern  limits  of  Olivet  are  not  so  easilv  defined. 

ft 

It  forms  the  brow  of  the  mountain-chain ;  and  from  its 
top  there  b  an  uninterrupted  though  irregular  descent 
to  the  Jordan  valley — a  descent  of  about  3500  feet  in  a 
distance  of  14  miles.  The  eastern  declivity  of  Olivet 
thus  shades  gradually  off  into  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 
There  b  no  dividing -line;  and  from  the  east  *'The 
Mount"  appears  as  one  of  the  crowns  of  the  mountain- 
range.  We  may  assume  Bethany,  however,  as  the  his- 
torical, if  not  the  strictly  physical  limit  of  Olivet  in 
this  direction;  though  the  slope  below  the  village  b 
quite  as  great  as  that  above  it. 


A  few  measurements  and  elevations  will  now  most 
satisfactorily  exhibit  the  position  and  features  of  Olivet. 
Its  central  but  not  highest  point — the  Church  of  the 
Ascension— -b  due  east  of  the  Great  Mosque,  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  it  b  one  fifth  of  a  mile  (in  an  air-line) 
distant  from  it.  From  the  mosque  on  the  crown  of 
Moriah  to  the  Haram  wall  on  its  eastern  brow  b  625 
feet;  from  the  wall  to  the  western  base  of  Olivet,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Kidron,  is  450  feet;  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Kidron  to  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  2000  feet ; 
from  the  church  to  the  assumed  eastern  base  of  "•  The 
Mount,"  in  the  line  north  of  Bethany,  4000  feet.  The 
rebtive  elevations  are  as  follows: 

Height  of  Olivet  above  Bethany 483  feet. 

•^  •*         *•     Bed  of  the  Kidron.... SS5    " 

"  "  "      Moriah «M    " 

"  •*         "     If.  W.  angle  of  the  dty  69    ** 

About  530  feet  north  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
is  the  nearest  eminence  of  the  summit,  called  by  moniu 
and  travellers  Vin  Galihsi;  it  b  only  a  few  feet  lower 
than  the  church.  At  a  somewhat  less  distance  north- 
eastward b  the  culminating  point  of  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives, now  occupied  as  a  Mohammedan  cemetery.  The 
Mount  of  Offence  b  about  3700  feet  dbtant  south-west- 
erly from  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  u  neariy 
250  feet  lower  than  Olivet 

The  outline  of  Olivet  b  uniform.  The  cmrvea  are 
unbroken.  Its  western  face  has  regular  declivities  of 
whitbh  soil,  composed  of  disintegrated  limestone,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  Urge  rocky  crowns,  long 
ledges,  and  rude  terrace  walls.  There  b  no  grandeur, 
no  picturesque  ruggedness,  no  soft  beauty ;  and  the  as- 
pect, especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  b  singularly 
bleak.  In  early  spring  the  painful  bareness  b  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  the  coloring — green  com,  brilliant 
wild-fiowers,  the  soft  gray  tint  of  the  olive  leaves,  and 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  fig.  The  whole  hill-side  b  rude- 
ly cultivated  in  little  terraced  strips  of  wheat  and  bar^ 
ley,  with  here  and  there  some  straggling  vines  trailing 
along  the  ground  or  hanging  over  the  ledges  and  ter- 
race walls.  Fig-trees  are  abundant,  but  olives  are  still, 
as  they  were  in  our  Lord's  dajrs,  the  prevailing  treea. 
The  mount  has  as  good  a  title  now  as  perhaps  it  ever 
had  to  the  name  Olivet  Olive-trees  dot  it  all  over — 
in  some  places  far  apart,  in  others  close  together,  though 
nowhere  so  close  as  to  form  groves.  Most  of  them  are 
old,  gnarled,  and  stunted ;  a  few  are  propped  op  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay ;  but  scarcely  any  young,  vigar^ 
ova  trees  are  met  with.  The  base  of  the  hill  along  the 
Kidron  b  more  rugged  than  any  other  part  of  the  west- 
em  side.  At  and  near  the  village  of  Silwan  are  preci- 
pices of  rock  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  which 
continue  at  intervab  around  the  Mount  of  Comiptioo. 
These  cliffs  are  studded  with  excavated  tomba;  and  in 
Silwftn,  and  northward,  some  of  them  are  he«m  into 
chaste  facades  and  detached  monuments.  The  hill-side 
b  here  covered  also  with  the  tombstones  of  the  modem 
Jewbh  cemetery.  It  b  the  favorite  burial-plaoe  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  the  spot  where  they  belieTe 
the  final  Judgment  will  take  place. 

With  the  exception  of  Silw&n  at  its  western  base, 
Bethany  at  its  eastern,  and  Kefr  et-Tfir  on  its  summit, 
Olivet  b  almost  deserted.  There  are  three  or  four  little 
towers — one  habitable,  the  others  in  ruins — built  ori^- 
nally  as  watch-towers  for  the  vineyards  and  orcfaaxda. 
Nearly  opposite  St  Stephen's  Gate,  just  acroas  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron,  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  from 
it  a  shallow  wady,  or  rather  depression,  runs  up  the  hill 
towards  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  making  a  alighi 
curve  northward.  A  short  distance  south  of  Geth- 
semane, and  a  little  farther  up  the  hill,  at  the  spot 
ditionally  known  as  that  where  the  Lord's  Prayer 
delivered,  a  French  lady  has  taken  np  her  residence, 
and  built  a  chapel  adjoining  her  dwelling,  which  con- 
tains the  Lord's  I^yer  in  almost  all  known  languages. 
These  stmctures  are  the  only  noticeable  features  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hiU.     The  eastern  b  much  moie 
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ragged.  Tin  Mga  are  bigtta,  the  thfb  bold^,  utd 
dmc  sre  mevenl  tk«t)  nvio««. 

Two  aocjenl  rnula,  or  rUher  briiUe-patln,  cnna  the 
mouiM  t«  Bahtnj.  From  St.  SWphen'i  Gue—tbe  only 
galK  JB  Un  caaeni  lide  of  JcrBMlem— a  nwd  windi 
daw*  M  tbe  KidTwi,nHH  it  bj  ■  biii%e,  aiid  theo 
(oriu  M  titt-htnane.  One  brtoeb  keep*  to  the  right, 
■vcadf  tbe  bill  dugonaUf  bv  ui  e*My  Blnp«,  winda 
amand  ita  aoalben  aboulder,  uid  dcKenda  la  Bethaoj. 
TUi  waa  the  caravan  and  ehariot  road  U>  Jericho  in  ao- 
ooKda}^  Tbe  other  branch  k«epa  ID  lie  liflofGeth- 
ttaaiK,  right  up  the  hiil,  foUowiDg  the  coorae  of  Ibe 
iradj,  paaaea  Keir  et-TAt,  anddfacendaby  eteep  zigzags 
In  Betkany.  Perliapi  thii  path  ia  even  more  incient 
than  tbeoduT.  It  ia  id  pliKwa  hewn  in  the  mck;  and 
bere  aod  there  are  mde  alepa  up  Ibeiving  ledger 

There  ne  aereral  other  palhaon  Oliret,  but  they  an 
of  »  blMsrical  impurtanoe,  and  require  only  to  be  men- 
tiooed  aa  faauirea  in  ita  lopnfiraphy.  A  path  bnoehea 
offbm  IiaSattbeaiileof(;«haen]ane,ekirta  the  up- 
per tnU  of  tbe  ganka,  aaoenda  lo  tbe  (omba  oT  the 
finpbelm,  and  then  tontt  ut  tbe  left,  up  u>  ihe  village. 
ABotlier  btanebea  off  ■  lillle  hij[her  up,  aad  aacende  tbe 
■eep  hiU-4ide,  aleaoat  direct  to  Ibe  vUlage.    Another, 


<Fran  Ibe  Ordnatice  Burrey.] 

leading  fton  St.  acepbeu'a  Oale,  cnwM  th«  Kidna 
obliquely  in  a  north-eaHerly  direction,  and  pwaea  ovtf 
the  noitbern  aboulder  of  the  mount  to  tbe  little  bainlet 
ofliawlyeh.  Another  path— ancient,  Iboi^h  now  Ijtth 
uaed — runa  rnm  Kefr  el-TOr  northward  al^g  the  niiD- 
mit  oT  tbe  liilge  lo  Scopua,  Jnning  tbe  road  la  Aiu- 
thoth. 

S.  Hitlorieal  Morten.— The  fiiat  mentioa  of  Olivet  ia 
m  connectipn  with  David'a  Bight  from  Jemaalem  on  tba 
rebeUion  of  Absalom.  Hia  object  was  to  place  the  Jot- 
dan  between  bimself  and  Abealom.  Leaving  the  city, 
" '  B  passed  over  the  valley  (^ni)  oT  Eidron,  toward  the 


way  of  the  wilderaeaa"  (2  8i 
of  Jodah  lying  between  Olivi 
ing  croeaed  the  Kidnm,  "  be  i 
the  Olives"  (vet.  30),  and  cai 
ht  leortJlipptd  God"  (vet.  82; 
from  the  latter  atatemcnt 
top,  an  ancient  high  piaf*. 


— the  w 

le  Jordan.  Hav- 
le  ascended  by  the  ascent  of 
came  ta  the  summit, ''  vAcra 
82).  It  has  been  auppoaed 
that  tbero  was  hetc,  on  the 
where  Divid  had  been  accua- 
:iit  this  may  have  tieen  the 
source  and  acene  of  all  subsequent  idolalroua  rilea  and 
Christian  Indilions.  The  Hebrew  phrase  does  not  war> 
rant  any  auch  eottdu^Do.    Tbe  acope  of  tbe  paaaage 
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suggests,  that  on  reaching  the  summit  he  turned  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  city,  to  which  he  had  just  sent  back 
the  ark,  and  on  some  of  whose  heights  he  probably  still 
saw  it.  There,  with  his  face  towards  the  sanctuary,  he 
worshipped  God  (see  Theodoret  and  Jerome,  ad  iocJ), 
This  is  the  view  of  most  Jewish  commentators,  though 
the  Talmudists  state  that  there  was  an  idol  shrine  on 
the  summit  (lightfoot,  Opp,  ii,  570).  David's  route  is 
manifest.  He  ascended  by  the  ancient  path  (No.  2)  to 
the  top ;  there  he  worshipped,  with  the  city  in  full  view. 
Turning  away,  he  began  to  descend ;  and  there,  ^  a  little 
past  the  top**  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1),  he  met  Ziba.  At  Bahurim, 
while  David  and  his  men  kept  the  road,  Shimei  scram- 
bled along  the  slope  of  the  overhanging  hill  above,  even 
with  him,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  covered  hint  vnth 
du9t  (vet,  13).  After  passing  Bahurim,  probably  about 
where  Bethany  now  stands,  he  continued  the  descent 
through  the  *'  dry  and  thirsty  land**  (Pea.  Ixiii),  until  he 
arriv^  "  weary"  at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Josephus, 
AnL  vii,  9, 2-6 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  14 ;  xvii,  21, 22). 

The  next  notice  is  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  built 
"  a  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab, 
•n  the  hiU  thai  it  before  Jerusalem ;  and  for  Molech**  (1 
Kings  xi,  7).  The  hill  was  Olivet;  but  the  locality  of 
the  high  place  is  not  specified.  Statements  made  at  a 
later  period  show  that  it  coidd  not  have  been  upon  the 
summit.  **The  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusa- 
lem, wAtcA  loere  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruptUMy  which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded 
...  did  the  king  (Manasseh)  defile"  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
13).  The  stand-point  of  observation  and  description 
here  is  the  Holy  City,  which  formerly  extended  much 
farther  south  than  at  present.  Solomon's  high  place 
was  in  front  of  it,  within  view,  and  on  the  right  hand  of 
Olivet.  This  indicates  the  southern  section  of  the 
ridg^,  the  traditional  "Mount  of  Corruption."  There 
was  probably  some  connection  between  the  high  place 
of  Molech  on  the  right  hand  of  Olivet  and  those  idol 
shrines  which  stood  in  Tophet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  13, 14 ;  Jer.  vii, 
31  sq. ;  Jerome,  Comm.  ad  loc.).  The  Mount  of  Corrup- 
tion b  directly  opposite  Tophet,  and  the  hill-side  is  fill- 
ed with  ancient  tombs,  as  Jeremiah  predicted  (xix,  6, 
11).  The  tradition  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Mount 
of  Corruption  is  first  mentioned  in  the  13th  century  by 
firocardus :  "  Ultra  torrentem  Cedron,  in  latere  aquilo- 
nari  mentis  Oliveti,  est  mons  alitu  altut^  quatuor  stadiis 
a  Jerusalem  distans,  ubi  Salomon  idolo  Moabitorum, 
nomine  Chamos,  templum  construxit,  et  ubi  tempore 
Machabieorum  asdificatum  fuit  cajfrum,  cujus  indicia  ad- 
hue  hodi^  ibi  cemuntnr"  (cap.  ix). 

During  the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only  the 
brief  notice  of  Josiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot.  Ahaz 
and  Manasseh  had  no  doubt  maintained  and  enlarged 
the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These  Josiah  de- 
molished. He  *^  defiled"  the  high  places,  broke  to  pieces 
the  uncouth  and  obscene  symbols  which  deformed  them, 
•  cut  down  the  images,  or  possibly  the  actual  groves,  of 
AshtarQth,  and  efltectually  disqualified  them  for  worship 
by  filling  up  the  cavities  with  human  bones  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  18, 14). 

Ezekiel  also  mentions  Olivet  in  the  wondrous  vision 
of  the  Lord's  departure  from  Jerusalem.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  first  left  the  sanctuary  and  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  house  (x,  4) ;  then  it  removed  to  a  position 
over  ^he  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  (ver.  19) ;  then  it 
went  up  "  and  stood  upon  the  mountain,  which  is  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  cify"  (xi,  23),  that  is,  on  Olivet.  Thia 
is  doubtless  the  souree  of  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  which 
represents  the  Shekinah  as  having  remained  three  years 
and  a  half  on  Olivet,  calling  to  the  Jews,  "  Return  to 
me,  and  I  will  return  to  you"  (Reland,  Palast,  p.  387). 

The  reference  to  Olivet  in  Neh.  viii,  15  shows  that 
the  mount,  and  probably  the  valley  at  its  base,  abounded 
in  groves  of  various  kinds  of  trees—"  Go  forth  unto  the 
mount,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branahes  of 


thick  trees,  to  make  booths.^  In  the  days  of  our  Loid 
the  trees  were  still  very  numerous  (Mark  xi,  8).  The 
palms,  pines,  and  myrtles  are  now  all  gone ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  olives  and  figs,  no  trees  are  found  on 
Olivet.  Caphnatha,  Beth  page,  Bethany — all  names  of 
places  on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegetation— are  probably  of  late  origin,  certainly  of  late 
mention. 

The  only  other  mention  of  Olivet  in  the  O.  T.  is  in 
Zechariah's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  preservation  of  Grod's  people  in  it.  He  sajrs  of 
the  Messiah, "  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  east" 
(xiv,4). 

But  it  IB  mainly  from  its  connection  with  N.-T.  his- 
tory that  Olivet  has  so  strong  a  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion and  affections  of  the  Christian  student.  During 
the  periods  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Jerusalem  the 
mount  appears  to  have  been  his  home.  As  poor  pil- 
grims were  then,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  bivouac  or 
encamp  in  the  open  fields,  so  Jesus  passed  his  nights 
amid  the  groves  of  OliveL  He  did  so  partly,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  enjoy  privacy;  partly  to  escape  the 
ceaseless  and  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jews;  and  partly 
through  necessity.  It  looks  as  if  we  have  here  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  his  own  touching  statement,  "  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Bian  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head"  (Matt,  viii, 
20 ;  John  viii,  1 ;  Luke  xxviii,  27).  The  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives was  the  scene  of  four  events,  among  the  moat  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

(1.)  The  Triumphal  Entry, — Its  scene  was  the  road 
—doubtless  the  ancient  caravan  road — which  winds 
around  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill  from  Bethany 
to  Jerusalem.    A  short  distance  from  Bethany  the  road 
meets  a  deep  ravine,  which  comes  down  from  the  top  of 
Olivet  on  the  right,  and  winds  away  to  the  wildemeas 
on  the  left.    From  this  point  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
on  Zion  are  seen,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  city  is  hid.    Juac 
opposite  this  point,  too,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  village  —  cisterns,  hewn 
stones,  and  scarped  rocks.     The  road  turns  sharply  to 
the  right,  descends  obliquely  to  the  bottom,  then  tarns 
to  the  left,  ascends  and  reaches  the  top  of  the  opposite 
bank  a  short  distance  above  the  ruins.    This  then  ap- 
pears to  be  the  spot,  '*at  the  Mount  of  Olives,**  where 
Jesus  said  to  the  two  dLsciples,  *'Go  into  the  village 
which  is  opposite  you  (r^v  aircvavri  vfuiv),  and  imme;- 
diately  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her: 
having  loosed,  bring  them  to  me"  (Matt,  xxi,  2).    Tb«ae 
active  footmen  could  cross  the  ravine  direct  in  a  minute 
or  two,  while  the  great  procession  would  take  some  tame 
to  wind  around  the  road.     The  people  of  the  village 
saw  the  procession ;  they  knew  its  cause,  and  they  were 
thus  prepared  to  g^ve  the  ass  to  the  disciples  the  mo- 
ment they  heard, "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him.*'     The 
disciples  took  the  ass,  led  it  up  to  the  road,  and  met 
Jesus.     The  procession  advanced  up  the  easy  eastern 
slope.    It  gained  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  where  **^  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  begins,  and  where  Je- 
rusalem, in  its  full  extent  and  beauty,  suddenly  bursts 
upon  the  view ;  and  then  the  multitude,  excited  by  the 
noble  prospect,  and  the  fame  of  him  whom  they  con- 
ducted, burst  forth  in  joyous  acclamation,  ''Hoaannn! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometb  in  the  name  of  the  Lord: 
blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David"  (Mark  xi. 
10).    The  Pharisees  were  offended,  and  said,  "  Master, 
rebuke  thy  disciples.     He  answered,  I  tell  yon,  that  if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out"  (Luke  xix,  89,  40).     The  hill-aide  is 
there  covered  with  rugged  crowns  of  rock.     The  pro- 
cession advanced,  descending  obliquely.     **  And  irhen 
he  came  near^ — ^to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Temple — 
<'  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,"  giving  uttcsrance 
to  those  words  so  well  known  and  of  such  deep  ucnpoit. 
The  splendid  buildings  of  the  Temple  were  then  in  lull 
view,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  not 
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Iban  600  yuds  distant  Beyond  them  Zion  appeared 
crowned  with  Herod's  palace,  and  the  lofty  towers  of 
the  wall  and  citadeL  Looking  on  so  mach  splendor 
and  beauty,  and  looking  onward  to  future  desolation^ 
what  wonder  that  divine  compassion  manifested  itself 
in  tears! 

The  traditionary  spot  of  the  lamentation  over  Jeru- 
lalem,  however,  now  marked  by  a  small  tower,  is  on  a 
mamc^n  or  protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of 
the  breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsemane. 
The  sacred  narrative  requires  a  spot  on  the  road  from 
Bethany  at  which  the  city  or  Temple  should  suddenly 
come  into  view;  bnt  this  is  one  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  walk  of  several  hundred  yards  over  the 
breast  oitbehUlfWiththeTea^UeQndeUjfJitUinaiffht  the 
whole  time.  It  is  also  pretty  evident  that  the  path  which 
now  passes  the  spot  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
of  the  spot.  As  already  remarked,  the  natural  road  lies 
ap  the  valley  between  this  hill  and  that  to  the  north, 
Slid  no  one,  unless  with  the  special  object  of  a  visit  to 
this  spot,  would  take  this  very  inconvenient  path.  The 
inappropriateneas  of  this  place  is  obvious  (Stanley,  Si- 
mi  and  Palettxne^  p.  190-198). 

(2.)  From  a  commanding  point  on  the  western  side 
of  Olivet  Jesus  predicted  the  Temple's  final  overthrow. 
He  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Temple.  When  pass- 
ing out,  the  disciples  said,  *' Master,  see  what  manner  of 
stones,  and  what  buUdings  are  here!"  (Mark  xiii,  1). 
They  had  probably  heard  some  word  fall  from  his  lips 
which  excited  their  alarm,  and  they  thus  tried  to  awaken 
in  him  a  deeper  interest  in  their  holy  temple.  He  re- 
plied, "Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  there  shall 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  ngt  be 
thrown  down"  (ver.  2).  He  passed  on  over  the  Rid- 
ron,  took  the  lower  road  to  Bethany,  which  led  him 
up  to  a  ^)ot  "  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  against  the 
Temple"  (ver.  8) ;  and  there,  with  the  Temple,  its  stately 
eourts,  and  the  colossal  magnitude  of  its  outer  battle- 
ments before  him,  he  predicted  its  final  ruin,  summing 
up  with  the  words,  '*  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till 
all  these  things  be  done.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  The  whole 
diaoonrse  in  Mark  xiii  was  spoken  on  that  spot  (oomp. 
Matt,  xxiv ;  Luke  xxi). 

(3.)  After  the  institution  of  the  Supper, ''  when  they 
had  sung  a  hymn,"  our  Lord  led  Yob  disciples  ''over  the 
brook  Cedroo,"  *'  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  to  a 
garden  called  Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  1 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
30, 36).  That  was  the  scene  of  the  agofty  and  the  6e- 
troj^oL     See  Gbthsemamb. 

(4.)  The  Aseauion  was  the  most  wondrous  of  all  the 
events  of  which  Olivet  was  the  scene.  Luke  records  it 
at  the  cloee  of  his  Gospel  history,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  apoetolic  hi»tory.  In  the  first  record  Olivet  b  not 
mentioned.  Jesus  led  his  disciples  out  liutg  tiQ  Bij^a- 
viav,  **  a*  far  at  to  Bethany ^  In  the  second  record  the 
reader  ia  referred  back  to  the  former.  The  narrative 
<^»efi8  abruptly  at  the  spot  to  which  he  had  led  his  dis^ 
ciplea,  aa  indicated  in  the  GospeL  A  fuller  account  of 
hu  but  words  is  given;  and  after  the  ascension,  the 
writer  adds, "Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem,/rom 
Ike  movnt  called  OUoety  which  is  from  Jervtalem  a  Sab- 
hoA-dag'sjourmey  "  (Luke  xxiv,  50-^ ;  Acts  i,  9-12). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling 
the  topographical  notices  in  these  passages;  and  still 
more  in  attempting  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  ascension  on  the  summit  of 
Olivec  The  difficulties  are  as  follows:  (a)  In  Luke 
Christ  IB  aaid  to  have  led  his  disdples  ^  a$far  as  to  Bethr 
amf^  where  he  ascended.  (6)  In  Acts  the  return  from 
the  scene  of  the  ascension  is  described  as/rom  Olivet, 
which  ia  a  ScAbaih-day**  journey  from  Jerusalem,  (c) 
A  Sabfaatb-day's  journey  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
2006  cutrita,  about  1\  stadia  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  I/eb.  in 
Lme.  zidvy  50).  {d)  Bethany  was  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  Jeroaalem  (John  xi,  18).  lightfoot  in  one  place 
^^i^wMi  these  apparent  discrepancies  by  stating  that 


the  ascension  took  place  at  Bethany;  that  the  disciples 
returned  over  Olivet;  and  that  the  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney refers  to  the  distance  of  that  mount  from  the  city 
{Comments in  Aet,\^  12).  But  in  a  later  work  he  gives 
a  totally  different  explanation.  He  says  that  by  Beth- 
any is  meant  a  district,  and  not  the  village;  that  dis- 
trict included  a  large  section  of  Olivet;  and  its  border, 
where  the  ascension  took  place,  was  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem  {Hor,  Hii>.  ut  sup^).  Lights 
foot's  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  of  much  critical  value 
(see,  however,  Robinson,  BUbL  Sacra,  i,  178 ;  Williams, 
Holy  CUy,  ii,  440  and  611, 2d  ed.). 

"Die  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other  edi- 
fices implied  in  the  ecclesiastical  descriptions  must  have 
rendered  the  Mount  of.  Olives,  during  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord.  Ex- 
cept the  high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings 
then  to  be  seen  were  probably  the  walls  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  and  the  towers  and  presses  which 
were  their  invariable  accompaniment.  But  though  the 
churches  are  nearly  all  demolished,  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderable difi'erence  between  the  aspect  of  the  mountain 
now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  its  olive -groves.  It  does  not  now 
stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  among  the  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  "  It  is  only  in  the 
deeper  and  more  secluded  slope  leading  up  to  the  north- 
ernmost summit  that  these  venerable  trees  spread  into 
anything  like  a  forest."  The  cedars  commemorated  by 
the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  ii,  805),  and  the  date-palms  im- 
plied in  the  name  Bethany,  have  fared  still  woise :  there 
is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles. 
This  change  is  no  doubt  due  to  natural  causes,  variations 
of  climate,  etc. ;  but  the  check  was  not  improbably  given 
by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  army  of  Titus,  who  are 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  stripped  the  country  round 
Jerusalem  for  miles  and  miles  of  every  stick  or  shrub  for 
the  banks  constructed  during  the  siege.  No  olive  or 
cedar,  however  sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such 
a  time  escape  the  axes  of  the  Boman  sappers,  and,  re- 
membering how  under  similar  circumstances  every  root 
and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  was  dug  up  for  fuel  by 
the  camp-followers  of  the  army  at  Sebastopol,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  deceive  ourselves  by  the  belief  that  any  of 
the  trees  now  existing  are  likely  to  be  the  same  or  im- 
mediate descendants  of  those  which  were  standing  be- 
fore that  time. 

Except  on  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  of  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  there  must  also  be  a 
great  contrast  between  the  silence  and  loneliness  which 
now  pervades  the  mount  and  the  busy  scene  which  it 
presented  in  later  Jewish  times.  Bethpage  and  Beth- 
any are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Jewish  authors  as 
places  of  much  resort  for  business  and  pleasure.  The  two 
large  cedars  already  mentioned  had  below  them  shops 
for  the  sale  of  pigeons  and  other  necessaries  for  wor- 
shippers in  the  Temple,  and  these  appear  to  have  driven 
an  enormous  trade  (see  the  citations  in  lightfoot,  ii,  89, 
805).  Two  religious  ceremonies  perfonned  there  must 
alM>  have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers  who  re- 
sorted to  the  mounr«  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
was  probably  watched  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  from 
the  summit — the  long  torches  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonless  night  till  answered  from  the  peak  of  Knm 
Surtabeh ;  and  an  occasion  to  which  the  Jews  attached 
so  much  weight  would  be  sure  to  attract  a  concourse. 
The  second  ceremony  referred  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Red  Heifer.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
this  was  an  anniud  cerenoony.  Jerome  {Epitaph.  PaU" 
la,  §  12)  dbtinctly  says  so;  but  the  rabbins  assert  that 
from  Moses  to  th^  captivity  it  was  performed  but  cmoe; 
from  the  captivity  to  the  destruction  eight  times  (Light- 
foot, ii,  806).  This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on 
the  central  mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified 
that  it  would  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due 
east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  tht 
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mount  that  the  offlciating  priest,  as  he  dew  the  animal 
and  sprinkled  her  blood,  oould  see  the  facade  of  the 
sanctuary  through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  To 
this  spot  a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the  valley 
on  a  double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  far  above 
all  possible  proximity  to  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  ciUtions  in  Lightfoot,  ii,  39).  The  depth  of  the 
valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  850  feet  from  the  line 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  Haram  area)  that  this 
viaduct  must  have  been  an  important  and  conspicuous 
work.  It  was  probably  demolished  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when 
Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  This  would  account  satisfactorily  for  its  not 
being  alluded  to  by  Joeephus.  During  the  siege  the 
10th  legion  had  its  fortified  camp  and  batteries  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  the  first,  and  some  of  the  fiercest, 
encounters  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

**  The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  **  belongs  not  to  the  old  dispensation,  but 
to  the  new.  Its  very  barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier 
times  sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those  associations 
which  it  derives  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  sacred 
history.  Nothing,  perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strik- 
ingly the  contrast  of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the 
abrupt  and  inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation— if  we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Gospel  history — than  to  contrast  the  blank  which  Oli- 
vet presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ^  red  heifer,'  and 
the  vision,  too  great  for  words,  which  it  offers  to  the 
Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and 
the  most  authentic  abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences,  whether  accidental  or 
borrowed,  whidi  occasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbiidcal 
writings,  it  is  said  in  the  Midrash  (rabbi  Janna,  in  the 
Midrash  Tehillim,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  ii,  89;  perhaps 
a  play  upon  the  mysterious  passage  Ezek.  xi,  28),  that 
the  Shekinah,  or  Presence  of  God,  after  having  firudly 
retired  from  Jerusalem,  <  dwelt'  three  years  and  a  half 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  *  Return  to  me, 
O  my  sons,  and  I  wUl  return  to  yon ;' '  Seek  ye  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found,  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near ;' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  ministrations  of  Christ,  it  is  a  true  expression  of 
his  relation  respectively  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet  It 
is  us^ess  to  seek  for  traces  of  his  presence  in  the  streets 
of  the  since  ten  times  captured  city.  It  is  Impossible 
not  to  find  them  in  the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives" (Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  189). 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  passage  in  Acts  i,  12 
shows  that  it  cannot  affect  in  one  wav  or  another  the 
direct  statement  made  in  Luke  regarding  the  scene  of 
the  ascension,  because — (1st)  Bethany  was  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives;  therefore  the  expressions,  **ffe  led 
them  out  aafar  at  to  Bethansfj"  and  **  they  retunted  from 
the  mount  called  OUvet,"  indicate  the  same  spot  (2dly.) 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  *^  Sabbath-day's  journey" 
is  intended  to  describe  the  distance  of  the  mount  or  of 
the  exact  scene  of  the  ascension.  (8dly.)  Suppose  it 
did  refer  to  the  latter,  still  it  would  not  necessarily  mil- 
itate against  the  statement  in  Luke  that  Bethany  was 
the  place,  because  the  exact  length  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
Journey  is  uncertain— some  say  2000  cubits,  or  nearly 
one  Boman  mile;  others,  2000  Roman  paces,  or  two 
roUes:  and,  moreover,  the  point  from  which  the  meas- 
urement oommenoes  is  miknown — some  say  from  the 
city  wall;  others  from  the  outer  limit  of  the  suburb 
Bethphage,  a  imle  beyond  the  wall  (see  Lightfoot,  L  c, ; 
Wieseler;  also  Bntlay,  who  gives  important  measure- 
ments, CUjf  of  the  Gnat  King,  p.  59).  On  the  other 
band,  the  sUtement  !n  Lake  is  explicit,  %iac  ttc  Bi|^a- 
viav.  There  is  nothing  here  to  limit  it;  and  in  all 
other  places  Bethany  means  the  village  (Meyer ;  Lech- 
ler,  On  Acttf  Lange;  Alford;  Ebrard).    The  ascension 


appears  to  have  been  witnessed  by  the  disciples  alone. 
It  was  not  tn  Bethany,  nor  was  it  on  such  a  conspienoos 
place  as  the  summit  of  Olivet  Dr.  Porter,  who  has 
carefully  examined  the  whole  region,  saw  one  spot,  as 
far  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethany,  near  the  village,  but 
concealed  by  an  intervening  cliff;  and  this  he  thought, 
in  all  probability,  was  the  real  scene.  The  disciples, 
led  by  Jesus,  would  reach  it  by  the  path  over  the  top  of 
Olivet,  and  they  would  naturally  return  to  the  €itj  by 
the  same  route  {Band-book ,  p.  102  sq.). 

Since  the  days  of  Eusebius  the  summit  of  Olivet  has 
been  the  traditional  scene  of  the  ascension.  As  this 
fact  has  been  questioned  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  447),  it 
is  well  to  quote  his  words:  .  .  .  Iv^a  toIq  iavrov  fut^ii^ 
ralg  liri  rfjc  dxpiapiiac  rov  r&v  iXai&v  opovc  rd  fnpi 
rffc  oupTfKiiac  fivertipta  trapaStd^KoroCf  hnreu^kv  n 
Tov  cf'c  oifpavo^  avoiov  irdroififtivov  (Demontlr, 
Evang,  vi,  18 ;  comp.  ViL  Const,  iii,  41).  In  honor  of 
the  event  the  empress  Helena  built  a  church  on  the 
spot  (Fit  Const,  iii,  43).  Since  that  time  the  tradition 
has  been  almost  universally  received  (Baronius,  Anndtes, 
A.D.  84 ;  ReUnd,  Palast.  p.  887) ;  but  the  statement  of 
Luke  is  fatal  to  it — >*  He  led  them  out  aefar  as  to  Beth- 
any" and  Bethany  is  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  sommit 
of  the  mount  The  tradition  has  stiU,  nevertheless,  a 
number  of  devoted  adherents,  whose  arguments  are  wor- 
thy of  careful  consideration  (Williams,  Bofy  CVfy,  ii, 
440,  609 ;  EUicott,  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  418).  The  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim,  however,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the 
building  of  the  church  (A.D.  888),  seems  not  to  have 
known  anything  of  the  exact  spot  He  names  the 
Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place  where  our  Lord  used  to 
teach  his  disciples;  mentions  that  a  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  stood  there;  ...  he  carefully  points  out  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  in  the  neighborhood  (!),  hot 
is  silent  on  the  asoendon.  From  his  time  to  that  of 
Arculf  (A.D.  700)  we  have  no  information,  except  the 
reference  of  Jerome  (A.D.  890),  died  above.  In  that 
long  interval  of  870  years  the  basilica  of  Conatan- 
tine  or  Helena  had  given  way  to  the  round  church  of 
Modestus  (Tobler,  p.  92,  note),  and  the  tradition  had 
become  £urly  established.  The  church  was  open  to  the 
sky  **  because  of  the  passage  of  the  Lord's  body,"  and  on 
the  ground  in  the  centre  were  the  prints  of  his  feet  in 
the  dust  (pulvere).  The  cave  or  spot  hallowed  by  bis 
preaching  to  his  disciples  appears  to  have  been  moved 
off  to  the  north  of  Bethany  {Early  Trav,  p.  6). 

The  spot  is  just  about  850  yards  from  the  present  city 
walL  The  church  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a 
mosque  has  taken  its  place.  In  the  centre  of  an  open 
court  beside  it  is  a  little  domed  building  covering  a 
rock,  on  which  is  the  supposed  impress  of  Christ's  foot, 
where  he  last  touched  the  earth.  Formeriy,  tradition 
aflirms,  there  were  two  footmarks,  but  the  Mohamme- 
dans stole  one  of  them,  and  put  it  in  the  Mosque  d- 
Aksa  (WUliams,  Bofy  City,  ii,  445;  Stanley,  S,  and  P. 
p.  447 ;  Maundrell,  under  April  7). 

4.  Bofy  Placet,— With  these,  as  above  partfally  noted, 
Olivet  is  thickly  studded,  where  they  have  been  lo- 
cated by  the  superstitious  of  former  ages,  and  preaerred 
by  tradition.  The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now 
command  littie  or  no  attention.  Only  two  or  three  of 
them  have  even  a  shadow  of  claim  to  be  real,  while 
most  of  them  are  absurd.  Several  of  them  have  been 
fully  considered  above.  They  may  most  conveniently 
be  described  in  connection  with  the  three,  or  rather  per- 
haps four,  independent  summits  or  eminences  into  which 
the  entire  ridge,  especially  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  divides  itself.  Proceeding 
from  north  to  south  these  occur  in  the  foDowing  older: 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galihei;  Mount  of  the  Asoensioo; 
Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and  almost  a  pan  of 
it;  Mount  of  Offence.  In  considering  these,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  above  physical  de- 
scription. 

(1 .)  Of  these  eminences,  the  central  one,  diatiogdshed 
by  the  minaret  and  domes  mf  the  Chuich  of  the  ' 
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mm,  18  in  every  wsy  the  most  important.  The  church, 
and  the  tiny  hiimlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  surround 
it — the  Kefr  et^Tttr — are  phmted  slightly  on  the  Jordan 
side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  far  as  to  hinder  their 
being  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  western  environs  of  the 
mountain,  or,  in  their  turn,  commanding  the  view  of 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Kidron  valley  (Porter,  Hand- 
hookf  pb  108).  The  eminence  above  noted,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  that  containing  the  mosque,  and  actu- 
ally somewhat  higher,  now  occupied  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan cemetery,  deserves  no  special  notice  in  this  survey, 
as  it  is  of  no  traditional  importance,  and  is  hidden  from 
observation  in  the  city. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  considering,  pur- 
ports to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  sacred 
and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  most  of  these  were  protected  by  an  edifice 
of  some  sort ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  early 
traveUers,  the  mount  must  at  one  time  have  been  thickly 
covered  with  churches  and  convents.  The  following  is 
a  complete  list  of  these  traditional  spots,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  compiled  from  Quaresmius,  Doubdan,  Mislin,  and 
other  works. 

1.  Ck>mmencing  at  the  western  foot,  and  goins  gradu- 
ally up  the  hilL    (Pleuary  iudnlgence  le  accorded  by  the 
Church  of  Borne  to  those  who  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Ave  Maria  at  the  spots  marked  thus,  *.) 
*Tomb  of  the  Viivin :  containing  also  those  of  Joseph, 

Joachim,  and  Anna. 
Gethsemane:  containing 
Olive  garden. 
*Cefen  of  Christ's  prayer  and  affonv.    (A  charch 

here  In  the  time  of  Jerome  ana  Willibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  three  disciples  slept. 
*Place  of  the  capture  of  Christ.    (A  chnrch  In  the 
time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 
Spot  fnm  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  stoning  of  Ste- 
phen. 
Spot  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  assumption. 
Spot  of  our  Lord's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Lnke 
zix,  41).    (A  charch  Iiere  formerly  called  Domtntu  fls- 
vU;  Sarins,  in  Mislin,  li,  476.) 
Spot  on  which  he  first  said  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  or  wrote  it 
on  the  stone  witti  his  fineer  (Saewnlf,  JSarlij  Trav.  p. 
4S).    (A  splendid  chnrch  here  formerly.    Manndevilie 
seems  to  give  this  as  the  spot  where  the  l>eatitude8 
were  pronounced.  Early  Trav,  p.  177.) 
Spot  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  ndnltery  wns  broaght 

to  hira  (Bernard  the  Wise,  Sarbi  Trav.  p.  28). 
*T6mb0  of  the  prophets  (Matt,  xxifi,  29) :  containinir,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jews,  those  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Cave  In  which  the  apostles  composed  the  Creed :  called 

also  Church  of  St.  Mark,  or  or  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Spot  at  which  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment  to  come 

(Matt,  xxiv,  8). 
Cave  of  8t.Pelagia:  according  to  the  Jews,  sepulchre  of 

Hnldab  the  prophetess. 
*P]jioe  of  the  ascension.    (Charch,  with  subsequently  a 

large  Angnstine  convent  attached.) 
Spot  at  whic£  the  Virgin  was  warned  of  her  death  by  an 
angd.    In  the  valley  between  the  ascension  and  the 
Tin  Galltet  (Manndevilie,  p.  197,  and  so  Donbdan ; 
hut  Maundrell,  Barly  Tram,  p.  470,  places  it  close  to 
the  cave  of  Pelagia). 
F#f  GaXHaif  or  spot  firom  which  the  apostles  watched  the 
ascension ;  or  at  which  Christ  first  appeared  to  the 
three  Mary*  after  bis  resurrection  (Tobler,  p.  76, 
note).    This  locality  we  add  here  for  the  sake  or  con- 
venience in  the  connection,  nlthongh  it  constitutes  a 
separate  eminence,  as  noted  below. 
Sl  On  the  east  side,  descendhig  from  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  to  Bethany. 
The  field  in  which  stood  the  fruitless  fig-tree. 
Bethphage. 
Bethany: 

uouse  of  Lasams.    (A  chnrch  there  in  Jerome's 

time.  Lib.  de  fiVto,  etc.,  "Bethanla.**) 
*TombofLaaaras. 

*8tone  on  which  Christ  was  sitting  when  Martha 
and  Mary  came  to  him. 
The  T&mb  cmd  Chapd  of  ike  Virgutj  at  the  western 
base  of  Olivet,  a  few  yards  north  of  Gethsemane,  is  one 
of  the  moai  picturesque  buildings  around  Jerusalem. 
Its  lii^ade  is  deep  down  in  a  sunk  court,  and  admits  by 
a  apacioiis  door  to  a  flight  of  sixty  steps,  leading  down 
Id  a  d«xk,  rock-hewn  chapeL  At  its  eastern  end  is  a 
smaller  chapel  containing  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  on  tlie  south  are  shown  the  tombs  of  Joachim  and 
parents;  and  on  the  north  that  of  Joseph  her 
The  tnditioa  attached  to  this  grotto  is  com- 


paratively recent.  It  is  not  mentioned  during  the  first 
six  centuries  (Quaresmius,  ii,  244  sq.).  John  of  Damas- 
cus is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  {LiX>.  c.) ;  and  it  is  also 
mentioned  by  Willibald  (Earfy  Trav,  p.  19),  and  roost 
travellers  and  pilgprims  ailer  the  8th  century  (Williams, 
Hofy  City,  ii,  435). 

(2.)  Next  to  the  central  and  principal  portion  of  the 
mount,  and  separated  from  it  on  the  southern  side  by  a 
slight  depression,  or,  rather,  less  precipitous  declivity, 
up  which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  takes 
its  course,  is  a  spur,  which  appears  neither  to  possess, 
nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independent  name.  It  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  *' sin- 
gular catacomb'*  known  as  the  **  Tombs  of  the  Proph- 
ets," probably  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxiii,  29).  Of  the  origin,  and  even  of  the  history  of 
this  cavern  hardly  anything  is  known.  It  is  possible 
(Schultz,  p.  72)  that  it  is  the  <<n>ck  called  Peristereon," 
named  by  Joeephus  (War,  v,  12,  2)  in  describing  the 
course  of  Titus's  great  wall  of  circarovallation,  though 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  that  view  (see  Kobin- 
son,  iii,  254,  note).  To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known ;  at  least  their  descriptions 
hardly  apply  to  its  present  size  or  condition.  Stanley' 
(8,  cmd  P,  p.  458)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
cave  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  that  in  which  our  Lord 
taught  his  disciples,  and  also  with  that  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Arculf  and  Bernard  as  containing  "  the  four 
tables"  of  our  Lord  (Early  Trav,  p.  4  and  28).  The 
first  is  not  improbable,  but  the  cave  of  Arculf  and  Ber- 
nard seems  to  have  been  down  in  the  valley  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  be- 
trayal (Early  Trav.  p.  28),  therefore  close  to  Gethsem- 
ane. This  catacomb  is  fully  described  by  Nugent 
(Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii,  73),  Tobler  (Oelberg,  p. 
850),  and  Porter  (Hand-book,  p.  147). 

(8.)  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives—much more  distinctly  separated  from  the  northern 
congeries  of  summits  than  they  are  from  each  other — ^is 
that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  of  Offence,"  Mens 
Olffmsionis,  though  by  the  Arabs  called  Baien  el-Hatoo, 
"  the  bag  of  the  wind."  It  rises  next  to  the  gently 
sloping  spur  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hollow  between 
the  two— a  tolerably  well-defined  although  broad  ravine 
— runs  the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entrj*  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  be- 
stowed on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  **  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption," on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high  places  for 
the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18;  1 
Rings  xi,  7).  This  tradition  appears  to  be  of  a  recent 
date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  travellers 
Benjamin,  hap-Parchi,  or  Petachia,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  or  the  tradition  as  attached  to 
that  locality  among  Christian  writers  appears  to  be  in 
John  of  Wirtzburg  (Tobler,  p.  80,  note)  and  Brocardus 
(Descr^Ho  Ter.  8,  cap.  ix),  both  of  the  18th  century. 
At  that  time  the  northern  summit  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Brocardus),  the 
southern  one  that  of  Molech  only  (Thietmar,  Peregr.  xi, 
2).  The  title  "Mount  of  O)rruption"  (H'^nioan  in) 
seems  to  be  connected  etymologically  in  some  way  with 
the  name  by  which  the  mount  is  occasionally  rendered 
in  the  Targums— MHl^p  I^Cd  (Jonathan,  Cant  viii,  9; 
Pseudo-Jon.  Gen.  viii,  11).  One  is  probably  a  play  on 
the  other.  Stanley  {8.  and  P.  p.  188,  note)  argues  that 
the  Mount  of  O)rruption  was  the  northern  hill  (Viri 
Galilni),  because  the  three  sanctuaries  were  south  of  it, 
and  therefore  on  the  other  three  summits. 

This  southern  summit  is  conuderablv  lower  than  the 
centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  so  distinct  as 
almost  to  constitute  a  separate  hill  or  eminence  in  the 
general  range.  It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in 
its  form.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wady  en- 
Nar,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  curving  around 
eastward  on  its  dreary  course  to  Mar  Saba  aad  the  Dead 
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Sea.  From  this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of 'Offence 
rears  its  rugged, sides  by  acclivities  barer  and  steeper 
than  any  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  mount,  and  its 
top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate  surface,  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  cultivation  of  the  other  summits,  and 
this  not  improbably,  as  in  the  case  of  Mount  £bal, 
suggested  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  On  the  steep 
ledges  of  its  western  face  clings  the  ill-favored  village 
of  Silw&n,  a  few  dilapidated  towers  rather  than  houses, 
their  gray  bleared  walls  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
as  mean  and  repulsive  as  their  habitations. 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this  mountain, 
on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  spur  which  overlooks 
the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress  from  Bethany,  are  found 
tanks  and  foundations  and  other  remains,  which  are 
maintained  by  Dr.  Barclay  (Ct^,  etc,  p.  66)  to  be  those 
of  Bethphage'  (see  also  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  322). 

(4.)  The  only  one  of  the  summits  zematning  to  be 
considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the  **  Mount  of  As- 
cension"—  the  Karem  u-Seyad,  or  Vineyard  of  the 
Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Latin  and 
Greek  Christians,  the  Vin  GalUasL  This  U  a  hiU  of 
exacUy  the  same  character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height  that  few  travel- 
lers agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits 
of  the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It  stands  direct- 
ly opposite  the  north-east  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and  is 
approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of 
Ascension,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross-path 
leading  to  el-Isawiyeh  and  Auata.  The  Arabic  name 
well  reflects  the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which 
there  are  several  vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation 
of  other  kinds.  The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the  sin- 
gular tradition  that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the 
apostles  after  our  Lord's  ascension — "  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee !"  This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot  of  the 
ascensioj:!,  is  of  late  existence  and  inexplicable  origin. 
The  first  name  by  which  we  encounter  this  hill  is  sim- 
ply "  Galilee,"  >/  TaKiXaia  (Perdiccas,  A.D.  cir.  1250,  in 
Reland,  PalauL  cap.  lii).  Brocardus  (AD.  1280)  de- 
scribes the  mountain  as  the  site  of  Solomon's  altar  to 
Chemosh  (^Descr,  cap.  ix),  but  evidently  knows  of  no 
name  for  it,  and  connects  it  with  no  Christian  event. 
This  name  may,  as  is  conjectured  (Quaresmius,  ii,  819, 
and  Reland,  p.  341),  have  originated  in  its  being  the 
custom  of  the  l^x>stles,  or  of  the  Galilseans  generally, 
when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  up  their  quar^ 
ters  there ;  or  it  may  be  the  echo  or  distortion  of  an  an- 
cient name  of  the  spot,  possibly  the  Geliloth  of  Josh, 
xviii,  17 — one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  south  boundary 
of  Benjamin,  which  has  often  puzzled  the  topographer. 
But,  whatever  its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  considered 
as  the  actual  Galilee  of  Northern  Palestine,  the  place  at 
which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  his  disciples  after  his 
resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  10),  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
x>f  Cana  (Reland,  p.  838).  This  transference,  at  once  so 
extraordinary  and  so  instructive,  arose  from  the  same 
^lesire,  combined  with  the  same  astounding  want  of  the 
•critical  faculty,  which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  see  without  perplexity  the  scene  of  the 
(transfiguration  (Bourdeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  beatitudes 
(Maundeville,  Earhf  Trav,  p.  177),  and  of  the  ascenmon 
Jill  crowded  together  on  the  single  summit  of  the  cen- 
.tral  hill  of  Olivet.  It  testified  to  the  same  feeling  which 
iias  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision  at 
Bethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah,  and  of  Da- 
vid's offering  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on  one 
liill;  and  which  to  this  day  has  crowded  within  the 
walls  of  one  church  of  moderate  size  all  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was  repre- 
sented by  two  columns  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
Itself  (WilUbald,  Early  Trav.  p.  19).  So  it  remained, 
with  some  trifling  difference,  at  the  time  of  Saewulfs 
vi»t  (AD.  1102),  but  there  was  then  also  a  chapel  in 


existence — apparently  on  the  northern  snmniit — pur- 
porting to  stand  where  Christ  made  his  first  appearance 
after  the  resurrection,  and  called  *'  Galilee."  So  it  con- 
tinued at  Manndeville's  vbit  (1322).  In  1680  the  two 
pillars  were  stall  shown  in  the  Church  of  the  Aaoenaian 
(Radzivil,  Peregrin,  p.  75,  cited  by  Williams,  Hofy  City, 
ii,  127,  note),  but  in  the  16th  century  (ToUer,  p.  75)  the 
tradition  had  relinquished  its  ancient  and  more  appropri- 
ate seat,  and  thenceforth  became  attached  to  the  northem 
summit,  where  Maundrell  (AJ>.  1697)  encountered  it 
{Early  Trav,  p.  471),  and  where  it  even  vsim  retains 
some  hold,  the  name  KaUlea  being  oocasiooaUy  applied 
to  it  by  the  Arabs  (see  Pococke  and  Schdz,  in  Teller, 
p.  72).  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tisdition 
was  in  course  of  demolition  during  MaundreU's  visit,  **a 
Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood."  The 
summit  is  now  crowned  by  a  oonfuaed  heap  of  minsy  en- 
compassed by  a  vineyard. 

5.  Literature. — ^A  monograph  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives, exhausting  every  source  of  information,  and  giv- 
ing the  fullest  references,  will  be  found  in  Tobler**  SilO' 
ak^eile  und  der  Oelberg  (St.  Gallen,  1852).  Earlier 
monographs  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Bibelfaaa- 
sen  (Lips.  1704) ;  Ortlob  (Yiteb.  1606);  SylUug  (Hafn. 
1697).  See  also  Hamilton,  Mount  of  Olive$  (Lond. 
1863).  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  are  in  Quaresmius, 
Elucidatio  Terras  SandtB,  ii,  277-840 ;  Geramb,  IHlgrim- 
age,  i,  210  sq.;  Williams,  Holy  City,  voL  ii;  and  others. 
Doubdan's  account  {Le  Voy<^  dans  la  Terre  Sainie,  Par- 
is, 1657)  is  excellent,  and  his  plates  very  correct.  The 
Rabbinical  traditions  are  contained  in  Lightfoot  {Opp.  ii, 
201),  Reland  (Palmtt.  p.  887),  and  others.  Modem  de- 
scriptions are  given  by  Bartlett  ( Walkt,  etc.,  p.  94  aq. ; 
JenuaUm  ReAnUd,  p.  114  sq.),  Robinson  {BnearekM, 
ii,  405  sq.),  Oliu  {TraveU,  ii,  127),  BarcUy  {City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  59  sq.),  Stanley  [Sin.  and  PaL  p.  183 
sq.),  and  others.  The  best  topographical  delineation  is 
that  contained  in  the  last  English  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem  (Lond.  1865,  8  vols.  foL).     See  JiutaaAUEjr. 

Olivet,  PiKRRB  Joseph,  abbot  of  Thoulier,  a  Ficndi 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
lins  April  1,  1682.  On  leaving  college  he  joined  the 
Jesuits,  pas«ing  successively  some  time  in  tfae  Jesuit 
colleges  of  Rheims,  Dijon,  and  Paris.  In  this  manner 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
men,  such  as  Maucroix,  the  friend  of  Lafontaiae,  ISiUher 
Oudin,  president  Bouhier,  Boilean,  Hnet,  La  Monnoye, 
J.  B.  Rousseau,  etc.  They  incited  him  to  write,  and  his 
first  attempts  were  French  verses ;  but  soon  finding  that 
he  would  never  succeed  in  poetry,  he  gave  it  up  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  Latin  prose.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  Cicero,  whom  he  cod- 
sidered  as  the  only  master  of  eloquence.  In  1718  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  society;  but  frightened  at  the 
long  time  he  would  be  obliged  to  devote  to  this  uooon- 
genial  employment,  Olivet  lefl  the  society  as  be  was 
about  taking  the  final  vows.  They  vainly  offered  him 
the  place  of  instructor  to  the  prince  of  AsUiriaa  to  in- 
duce him  to  remain.  In  17SS  Olivet  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  pasaed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Paris,  engaged  in  varioos  literary 
works,  and  in  occasional  squabbles  with  hb  assodatea  in 
the  academy.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1768L  The  personal 
character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tacks of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  have  been  without  re- 
proach. Among  his  numerous  frieuda,  who  ahrays 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  appears 
to  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues 
than  Yoluire,  who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the 
French  Academy  (see  Diecoure  de  Af,  de  Vokaire  m 
VA  eadenue  FranfoiBe,  in  his  (Ewtree  oowpftfaa,  voL  xhri). 
Several  letters  of  Voltaire  to  Olivet  are  extant.  OiiTet^ 
principal  work  is  an  edition  of  Cicero,  which  waa  ari|r> 
inaUy  published  at  Paris  (1740-1742,  9  vols.  4to).  It 
is  of  little  critical  value,  though  it  oontiUns  many  oseful 
notes,  chiefiy  extracted  from  preceding  oomnsnitaconL 
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It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  (1758, 9  voIb.  4to),  and  very 
ineorrecUy  at  Oxford  ( 1788, 10  vola.  4to).  Olt vet's  trana- 
latioaa  of  Cicero  are  some  of  the  beat  that  have  been 
publiahed,  though,  like  roost  of  the  French  translations, 
they  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  Of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  De  Natura  Deorum  (1721,  1732,  etc) : — TuscU' 
Una  Qucutionet  (1787,  1747),  of  which  the  third  and 
lifth  booka  are  translated  by  Bouhier:— the  Orations 
against  Catiline,  together  with  the  Pkdlippict  of  De- 
moflthcnea  (1727, 1786,  etc).  He  also  edited  extracts 
from  Cicero^  with  a  translation  into  French,  under  the 
title  of  Ptmiet  de  Ciciron,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  and  extensively  used  in  the  French  schools. 
The  only  other  work  of  Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his 
continuation  of  Pelisson,  Hiatoire  de  VAcademie  Fran- 
foUe  (1729,  2  vo]&  4to;  1780,  2  vo]&  12mo),  etc  See 
J^  dePAibe  d^Olivety  Nicrohge  {ViKJi) ;  D'Alembert, 
HUL  dee  Membree  de  PA  cademie  Frctngaite,  vol  vi ;  Ba- 
cbaomont,  Memoiret  secrete  (Oct.  1768) ;  Muret,  J&loffe 
Ustor.  et  HUer.  deTAbU  d'OlivH  (1839).— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GMraie,  xxxviii,  626  sq. ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Olivflftan,  PiBRRB  RoBBRT,  a  leader  in  the  French 
BdbmMtion,  and  one  of  the  first  translators  of  the  Bible 
into  French,  was  bom  at  Noyon  towards  the  end  of  the 
Idth  century.  We  are  told  that  it  was  he  who,  in  ad- 
vising Calvin,  his  relative,  to  examine  into  the  questions 
then  controverted,  introduced  him  to  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation.  Sety9  Merle  I^Aubign^  **  Oliretan  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  so  presented  the  doctrine  of 
the  Goepel  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  Calvin"  (oomp. 
Maimbooig,  Histoire  du  Calvinisme,  p.  53).  Olivetan 
certainly  was  one  of  the  first  to  spread  the  new  religious 
doctrinea  in  Geneva,  where  we  find  him  in  1533.  Once, 
bearing  a  preacher  denounce  Luther  in  the  pulpit, 
Olivetan  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  undertook  to  re- 
fate  him,  thus  creating  a  disturbance  which  nearly  cost 
htm  hia  life,  and  led  to  his  being  banished  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Geneva.  He  retired  to  Neufchatel,  where  he 
commcDced  bis  French  translation  of  the  Biblcf,  probably 
at  the  saggestion  of  FareL  Olivetan,  who  was  less  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Hebrew  than  is  asserted  by 
Bexa,  and  not  very  proficient  in  Greek,  made  great  use 
of  the  translation  of  Lef^vre  d^Etaples,  just  published  at 
Antwerp;  but  he  carefully  compared  that  translation 
with  the  original  texts,  and  interpreted  some  passages 
in  a  difTerent  manner.  His  French  version  appeared 
under  the  title  of  La  Bible  qui  est  toute  la  Sainie  Ecri- 
ture  (Neufchatel,  1635,  2  vols.  fol.).  This  edition  was 
pabKshed  at  the  expense  of  the  Waldenses,  fh>m  a  MS. 
aaid  to  hAve  been  written  by  Bonaventure  des  Perriers. 
A  aeoond  edition,  printed  at  Geneva,  was  corrected  by 
Calvin,  and  thus  Otivetan's  labors  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Genevan  Bible.  Olivetan,  obliged  to  leave  Switz- 
criand,  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Ferrara  in  1588.  It 
was  rumoted  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Rome  during  a 
ahoft  fitay  he  made  in  that  city.  See  Richard  Simon, 
HiaL  eril.  dM  Viatx  Testament,  p.  842;  Lallouette,  Hiat, 
de9Tradmeii(msFr(mf,der Venture  8ainle,ch.  a ;  Sene- 
bier,  Hiei,  IMUr,  de  Geneve^  i,  153;  Haag,  La  France 
I^roiesiasUe,  9,v, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  xxxviii, 
685;  Merie  D'Aubign^  Hist,  of  ike  Btf.  iii,  865  sq.; 
Brit.  Qh .  Bev.  April,  1865,  p.  420.     (J.  H.  W.) 

OUvetailfl.    See  Mo2Itouvbtkn8E8;  Ptolombi. 

Ollveyra,  Francisco  Zavier  de,  a  Portuguese 
nobleman,  noted  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  in 
Lisiboo  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  began 
hi*  studies  under  the  celebrated  father  Pinta  For  almost 
forty  years  he  was  a  slave  to  the  prejudices  of  popery ; 
bat  extensive  reading,  joined  to  his  observations  in 
Pntestant  countries,  illuminated  his  mind,  and  dispelled 
hf  diflirfi  the  dooda  with  which  superstition  had  ob- 
acnnd  hia  intellect.  When  he  had  determined  to  change 
hia  reiigioa,  he  quit  hia  patrimonial  eautes,  and,  re- 
lioqaishing  all  honors,  sought  refuge  first  in  Holland, 
and  aftcrwaida  in  EUiglaad,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 


der of  his  life  in  retirement  He  employed  his  time 
in  literary  labors.  He  published.  Memoirs  of  his  Trav' 
els: — Familiar  Letters: — A  Pathetic  Discourse  to  his 
Countrymen  on  the  Earthquake  at.IMbon  v^  1756: — 
The  Chevalier  ^OUveyra  burned  in  Effigy  as  an  Heroic, 
vhy  and  wherefore?  etc;  and  he  left  besides  a  great 
number  of  M8S.,  including  OUveyriana,  or  Memoirs, 
Historical  and  Literary  (27  vols.  4to).  When  the  over- 
throw of  Lisbon  occurred,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
judicious  and  effective  address  to  bis  former  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  reprinted  several  times,  and  a  second 
part  added,  and  the  whole  translated  into  English.  He 
died  at  Hackney  Oct.  18, 1788.    (J.  H.  W.) 

OUveyra,  Salomon  de,  bem-David,  a  distin- 
guished Hebrew  poet  and  grammarian,  and  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews  at  Amsterdam,  was  bom  about 
1640.  He  was  a  master  in  Hebrew,  and  wrote  syna- 
gogical  poetry  when  very  young.  He  first  succeeded 
Moses  Raphael  de  Aguilar  as  teacher  in  the  Kether 
Thora  (Hnin  "irs),  and  was  elected  in  1674  to  the 
dignity  of  ehacham  in  the  institution  called  GemUuth 
Chassadun,  where  he  delivered  expositions  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch between  1674  and  1678,  and  on  the  historic  and 
poetic  books  between  1678  and  1682.  In  16d8  he  suc- 
ceeded Aboab  as  president  of  the  Rabbinic  college,  and 

died  m  May,  1708.  He  wrote,  D*<SnM  rb]>K,  the 
Lovely  Hind,  a  moral  philosophical  work  on  Hebrew 
rhetoric  (Amsterdam,  1665): — D'^ri&b  b^,  the  Door 
of  Lips,  a  Chaldee  grammar,  with  the  title  '*  Gram- 
matica  da  lengoa  Chaldaica"  (ibid.  1682)  :^D$b  "^sniT, 
a  methodology  and  logic  of  the  Talmud  (ibid.  16^) : 
—'^'^  '^S'^'l,  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  618  Precepts, 
etc.  (ibid.  1689)  :—-|J^n  H'n,  the  Green  Olive,  a  Portu- 
guese translation  of  the  words  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  and  of  the  technical  ex- 
pressions (ibid.  1683) :— H^nn  cri^  n^kd,  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  printed  together  with  No.  8  (ibid.  1688) : 
— y^"^  '^^t  oil  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  grammar,  to  which 
is  appended  P'^Ta^M  S^PS,  on  the  Biblical  Aramaisms 
(ibid.  1682, 1689)  '— D'^m  \y,  a  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Portuguese  lexicon  (ibid.  1682) :— Pbaft  r*icn»,  Chain 
of  Terminations,  a  lexicon  on  Hebrew  assonance  (ibid. 
1665) :— D^^pran    "^cro,  the  Reasons  for  the  Accents, 

a  treatise  on  Hebrew  accents,  in  which  he  discourses 
especially  on  the  poetical  accents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Psalms,  published  with  the  Pentateuch  and  Haph- 
taroth  (ibid.  1665,  and  often).  He  also  wrote  a  Calendar, 
an  astronomical  work,  etc.  See  Frankel,  Monatsschrift 
fur  Gesch.  u.  Wissensch.  d.  Judenthums  (Breslau,  1861), 
X,  432-436;  Stelnschneider,  Catalogus  Librorum  in 
Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  coL  2379-88 ;  the  same,  Bibliogr. 
Handbuch  (Berlin,  1859),  No.  1471-78;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
s.  v.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  46,  etc.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i, 
iii,  iv,  n.  1955;  De  RobA,  Dizionario  storico  degli  autori 
Ebrei,  p.  251  (€renn.  transl.  by  Hamberger);  LlndOt 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (Lond.  1848), 
p.  368;  Finn,  Sephar^&m,  or  the  History  of  the  Jews  m 
Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid.  1841),  p.  464 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  179, 284 ;  Kayserling,  Sephardim 
(Leips.  1859),  p.  206,  261,  315;  the  same,  Gesckichte  der 
Juden  in  Portugal  (ibid.  1867),  p.  310;  the  same,  BibliO' 
thek  JUdischer  Kamdredner  (Berlin,  1870),  vol  i ;  Bei- 
blatt,  p.  10.     (R  P.) 

Olivier,  Cardinal,  a  German  theotogian  and  histo- 
rian, was  bora  in  Westphalia  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  After  studying  at  Paderbom  he  became 
canon  of  the  church  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  di- 
rector of  the  schools  of  Cologne.  In  1210  he  went  to 
the  south  of  France  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses.  After  returning  to  his  native  country  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  Westphalia, 
Friesland,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  and  in  1214  and  1217 
went  himself  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  volunteers.   In 
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1222,  having  returned  to  Europe,  he  was  made  bUbop 
of  Paderbom ;  and  while  at  Rome,  in  1225,  he  was  cre- 
ated cardinal  -  biahop  of  Sabina,  and  intrusted  by  the 
pope  with  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Frederick.  He  died 
soon  after  at  Sabina,  in  1227.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Engelbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  repeatedly  published, 
as  in  Bongars,  Getta  Dei  per  Francos ;  Hittoria  regutn 
TerrcB  Sancta,  in  Eckard,  Corpus  hutoricum,  ii,  1355; 
Hittoria  Dcaniaiina,  in  the  same,  ii,  1898.  Michaud 
has  given  an  analysis  of  these  works  in  his  BUdiotksque 
des  Croiaadesj  p.  177 ;  and  Petit  Radel  mentions  the 
meet  important  passages  in  the  Hitt,  Littir.  de  la  Frcmce. 
See  Schatenius,  Aimalet  Paderbornefuee ;  Historiau  de 
France,  voL  xviii;  Ughelli,  ItaUa  Sacra,  i,  167;  Hist, 
lAUir,  de  la  France,  xviii,  14. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GhUrale,  xzxvui,  636.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Olivier,  Jean,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century. 
He  joined  the  Benedictines  in  Poitou,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Puis,  where 
he  became  great  almoner  and  vicar^generaL  After  he 
was  elected  abbot,  he  surrendered  his  claims  in  favor  of 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  at  the  request  of  Francis  I,  who 
gave  him  in  exchange  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard  at  Sois- 
sons.  In  1582  he  resigned  this  dignity  to  become  bishop 
of  AngerSi  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  enacted  very  strict  regulations  against  the 
laxity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  his  diocese.  Some 
say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Reformation,  and  Cres- 
pin  reports  that  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Angers.  He  died  there  April  12, 15^.  He  vnrote 
well  in  Latin,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  epitaph,  that  of 
Louis  XII,  quoted  by  Papire  Masson,  an  ode  to  Salmon 
Macrin,  and  especially  by  a  poem,  entitled  Pandora 
Jam  OUverii  Andium  hi&vphatUm  (Paris,  1542, 12mo). 
This  poem,  which  was  much  read  when  it  appeared, 
was  published  by  Stephen  Dolet,  and  translated  by 
William  Michel  into  French  verses  (new  ed.  Rheims, 
1608,  8vo).  See  Scevola  de  Sainte-Marthe,  Elogia,  lib. 
u;  GaUia  CkritHana,  ii,  147 ;  DoubleL  BieL  de  FAbba^ 
de  SL  Denytf  Crespin,  UElat  de  PEgUBe;  Haag,  La 
France  Protettanle.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginircde, 
xxxviii,637.     (J.N.  P.) 

Olivier,  Nioolas  Theodore,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris  April  28, 1798.  He 
was  early  destined  for  the  Church ;  studied  under  Bou- 
cher, curate  of  St.  Merry,  and  entered  the  seminary 
of  Sl  Sulpice.  Ordained  priest  in  1822,  he  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  into  the  province  of  Beauce,  and  on  his 
return  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Denis,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  l^tienne  du  Mont,  Paris.  He  now  became  mcces- 
sively  curate  of  St.  Peter  at  Chaillot,  March  25, 1827 ; 
of  St.  £tienne  du  Mont,  Jan.  17, 1828 ;  and  of  St.  Roch, 
Feb.  7,  1833.  Here,  in  the  favorite  parish  of  queen 
Marie-Am^lie,  he  found  an  ample  field  for  his  activity 
and  his  benevolence.  Among  his  numerous  discourses, 
a  charity  sermon  he  preached  in  favor  of  the  orphans 
whose  parents  had  died  by  cholera  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable:  the  collection  taken  up  on  the  occasion 
surpassed  aU  expectations.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Evreux  April  18, 1841,  and  died  in  that  city  Oct.  21, 
1854.  Besides  a  number  of  homilies,  sermons,  mande- 
ments,  and  pastoral  instructions,  scattered  through  va- 
rious collections,  Olivier  wrote,  Oraieon  funkhre  de  M. 
PAbbi  Philippe  Jean  Louis  Desjardins,  Docteur  en  Sor- 
bonne  et  Vicaire  General  de  Paris  (Paris,  1834,  8vo) : — 
Le  Catholique  a  la  sainU  Table  (Paris  and  Lyons,  1839, 
18mo) : — DUieet  des  dmes  qfiigeis,  ou  leUres  de  consola- 
tion tiries  des  mints  Peres  (Paris,  1840  and  1854, 18mo) : 
— Coneordanees  de  rapport  de  la  UMogie  de  BaiUy  avec 
le  code  doil,  in  the  Traiti  de  la  justice  et  des  eontrats: 
— Un  sermon  enire  deux  histoires  (Paris,  1886,  18mo). 
See  Biogr,  du  clergi  contemporedn,  vol.  i;  LEvique 
a  Evreux;  Dix  annees  de  M,  Olivier  (1841,  8vo) ;  Bou- 
clon,  itat  actud  du  diocese  d^ Evreux,  ou  la  /ranche 
vSrUe  9ur  M.  Olivier  (1846,  8vo) ;  same,  HisL  de  Mffr. 


Olivier,  ^vSque  ^Evreux  (1855, 12mo);  Hsquet,  France 
/Kw/t^Soo^— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxxviii,  645. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Olivier,  Seraphixi,  a  French  prelate  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  Aug.  2,  1538.  He  studied  at  Toomon, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  as  doc- 
tor in  civil  and  canon  law.  In  1562  he  was  professor 
in  the  university,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome 
by  pope  Pius  lY,  and  appointed  in  1564  anditeur  de  la 
rote  for  France.  He  held  this  office  for  thirty-six  yean. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  him  to  France  in  1573  to  congratu- 
late the  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  HI)  on  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  and  he  was  sent  on  a 
second  mission  to  that  country  by  Sixtus  V  in  1589.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  inducing  Clement  VIII  to  grant 
absolution  to  Henry  lY.  When  cardinal  D'Ossat  re- 
signed, Henry  lY  nominated  Olivier  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rennes  in  June,  1600 ;  but  he  never  took  poaaession 
of  that  see,  and  was  created  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Aug.  26, 1602,  and  cardinal  June  9, 1604.  He  died  at 
Rome  March  9,  1609.  He  wrote,  Decisiones  roUs  Ho- 
manm  mille  qmngenla  (Rome,  1614,  2  vo]&  foL ;  Fruid 
1615, 1661,  2  vols.  foL,  with  notes  and  additiona).  It 
begins  with  the  funeral  semion  of  that  prelate,  preached 
by  John  du  Bois,  which  was  also  published  separately 
(Rome,  1609,  4to).  See  Frizon,  GalUa  purpurata,  p. 
680 ;  Sainte-Marthe,  Gallia  Christiana,  vol  iii ;  AmekiC 
de  la  Houasaye,  Lettres  du  Cardinal  d^Ossat,  ii,  76,  816, 
440 ;  De  Thou,  Histor,  univ,  i,  181 ;  Alby,  Hist,  des  Cardi- 
naux  Ulustres ;  France  pontificate, — ^Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
Gindrale,  xxxviii,  640.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Olivieri,  Angustin,  a  Genoese  prelate,  was  bora 
in  Genoa  in  1758.  He  entered  the  M^re-de-Dieo,  and 
taught  philosophy  at  Naples.  King  Ferdinand  I  con- 
fided to  him  the  education  of  his  son  (afterwarda  Fran- 
cis I).  Olivieri  followed  the  Bourbons  to  Sicily,  and 
attached  himself  to  their  fortune.  He  was  rewarded, 
upon  their  restoration,  by  the  bishopric  m  parttbus  of 
.A/ethusa.  He  died  at  Naples  June  10, 1834.  We  have 
of  his  works,  Filosofia  morale,  ossia  U  doveri  ddP  uomo 
(Genoa,  18'iB,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Notizie  Bomane; 
VAnd  de  la  Religion,  ann.  1834. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genircde,  xxxviii,  648. 

Olivieri,  Domenico,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Turin  in  1679.  According  to  Delia  Yalle,  he  exoeUed 
in  painting  subjects  requiring  humorous  talent  for  cari- 
cature, and  in  this  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Lanxi 
says :  **  In  his  time  the  royal  collection  was  enriched  at 
the  death  of  Prince  Eugene  by  the  addition  of  neariy 
four  hundred  Flemish  pictures ;  and  n<Kie  profited  more 
than  Olivieri  from  the  study  of  these  works.  Bat,  al- 
though he  chiefly  painted  in  what  the  Italians  style 
Bai^ocdate,  he  was  yet  perfectly  competent  to  execute 
works  in  the  higher  walks  of  history,  as  is  proved  by 
his  Miracle  of  the  Saerament,  in  the  sacristy  of  Onpos 
Domini  in  his  native  city."  He  died  in  1755w  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Him,  oftheFiue  ArU,VL,  627. 

Olmstead,  James  Mimsoir.  D.D.,  an  American  Pres- 
byterian divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Stillwater,  N.  T., 
Feb.  17, 1794 ;  was  educated  at  Union  College,  class  of 
1819 ;  then  studied  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, class  of  1822 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  immediately 
after  graduation,  and  performed  roissioniiy  work  until 
1825,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Landisburg  and  Centre ;  subsequently  became  pastor  at 
Middle  Tuscarora,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  Snow  Hill, 
Md.  He  died  at  PhiladelphU  Oct.  16,  I87a  Besides 
Sermons  and  Essays,  he  published  T%ovghts  and  Com- 
seUfor  the  Impeniteni  (1846)  :—Our  First  ifoOer  (1852): 
—and  Noah  and  his  Times  (1858). 

Olof  SxttTKoaimo  (TV-thifo-Mv),  the  fint  Christian 
king  of  Sweden,  reigned  firom  996  until  his  death,  1022. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erik  SegersUl  and  Sigrid  the  Piroad. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  Denmark,  bat  in  999  ke 
gave  it,  with  his  mothei^s  appcovaif  to  Sveod  FoKkbeatd. 
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He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Swolder,  where  the  NoTse  king 
CHaf  TryggreBon  feU.  For  seTeral  years  after  that  bat- 
tle (1000)  Norway  had  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  to  king 
GMf  and  hence  his  name  Shffthonunff,  He  and  his 
coartieiB  are  befieved  to  have  been  baptized  about  the 
year  1001.  He  had  been  instructed  in  Christianity  by 
Siegfried,  an  Englishman,  who,  next  after  St.  Ansgarins. 
is  the  moat  famous  apoetle  of  the  North.  This  good  man 
demoted  a  long  life  to  the  work  of  converting  the  pagan 
Swedes,  and  died  at  a  great  age  among  the  people  of 
Smiland,  with  whom  he  had  begun  his  labors.  But 
although  Olof  became  a  Christian,  and  proridcd  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  his  subjects,  still  the 
Asa-faith  continued  to  flourish  among  the  Swedes,  and 
tber  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  completely  Chris- 
tianized before  1160.  Olof  established  a  bishopric  at 
Skara,  the  mother  see  of  the  North.  He  died  in  1022, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  and  joint  nder  Anund. 
See  Petersen,  Norget  Sverigetog  Danmarki  Historie ; 
Munchs,  Det  NwJoe  FoUa  Hutorief  Otte,  Scandinavian 
Hiatory.     (R.RA.) 

Olonne,  Jbak-Mabib  d*,  a  French  Hebrabt,  was 
bom  at  Tocdon  in  the  first  years  of  the  18th  century, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  Tillla 
d*Ok>nne,  which  still  remains  at  Garpentras.  He  was  a 
Gannelxte  of  the  province  of  Avignon.  We  have  of  his 
worksy  Lexicon  Ifdiraieo^ChaldaicO' Latino 'BiHicum 
(Avignon,  1765,  2  vols.  foL) ;  voL  iii,  which  was  prom- 
ised, never  appeared.  This  work,  without  the  author's 
name,  has  been  placed  under  the  auspices  of  cardinal 
Dominicus  PassioneL  See  Achard,  Diet,  de  la  /Vo- 
venoe  ;  Baijavel,  Did,  hist,  du  Vaudise, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GhUraky  xzxviii,  657. 

Olotsa^a,  GiovAMNi  dk,  an  eminent  Spanish  ar- 
chitect, was  a  native  of  Biscay,  and  flourished  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centuiy.  His  instructor  is 
not  mentioned,  but  he  attained  great  excellence  in  the 
art.  He  erected  the  cathedral  of  Huesca,  in  Aragon,  on 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  mosque  Mialegda.  This  work 
gained  htm  great  reputation,  and  is  much  admired  for 
its  fine  proportions.  Milizia  says :  ^  The  principal  facade 
is  grand,  with  fourteen  statues  larger  than  life  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  placed  on  pedestals  within  niches ; 
above  these  are  forty -eight  smaller  statues,  a  foot  in 
heighL**  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
Greaan  style  of  architecture  became  prevalent  in  Spain, 
and  was  adopted  by  Olotzaga.  Among  his  principal 
works  in  that  manner  were  the  great  college  of  Santa 
Cruz  at  Valladolid,  commenced  in  1480  and  completed 
in  1492;  also  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Toledo,  and 
the  great  college  of  St.  Ilddbnso,  founded  by  cardinal 
Ximenes.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HitU  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  ii, 
G27sq. 

Olsfurasan,  HssMAinr,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian, noted  especially  as  an  exegete,  was  bom  Aug. 
21, 1796,  at  Oldedoe,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  From 
1814  to  1818  he  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Beriin ;  at 
the  former  umversity  Twesten,  and  at  the  latter  Nean- 
der  and  Schleiermaeher,  lectured  in  those  times.  He 
applied  tnniself  particnlariy  to  historical  theology,  and 
his  first  woflE,  which  was  a  prize-essay,  Mekmckthon*t 
CkarakUritHk  aua  mnen  Brirfm  dargestdlt  (Beriin, 
1817),  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Prassian 
miniater  of  public  worship.  In  the  year  1818  he  be- 
came licentiate  in  theolo^^  and  *'privat  decent"  in  the 
uaivcisity;  in  1821  he  was  elected  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Kdnigsbeig,  where  he  tanght  till  1884,  and 
where  at  first  he  also  belonged  to  the  theosophic  dr^ 
de  inaugiirated  by  J.  H.  Schanherr.  In  the  year 
1827  he  was  made  a  regular  professor,  and  in  1884  ac- 
eepted  a  call  to  a  theological  professorship  at  Eriangen, 
hoping  that  a  change  of  dimate  would  help  his  health, 
wUdi  had  become  very  much  impaired  by  overwork ; 
but  he  did  not  realize  what  he  anticipated,  and  died 
Sept.  4, 1889,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Besides  his  prize- 
cany,  he  wvotei  Hiitaiim  eoofes*  veUrie  momtmeHta  (Ber^ 


lin,  1820-22)  i-^Die  A  eehtheit  der  vier  hanonitehen  Evan-- 
geUenf  omu  der  Geechiehie  der  ewei  ertten  Jahrhunderte 
ertoieten  (KSnigsberg,  1828): — Ein  Wort  Ober  iieferen 
SchrifUirm  fibid.  1824)  \—Die  BibL  Schr\fUmslegung .— 
Noch  ein  Wort  Ober  tieferen  Schrfftsinn  (Hamburg,  1825), 
where  he  rejects  the  belief  of  a  literal,  mechanical  in- 
spiration as  taught  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the 
17th  century,  and  as  held  to  this  day  by  most  of  the 
popular  English  commentators.    But  his  prindpal  work 
— the  one  on  which  his  immortality  rests,  a  work  of 
real  genius,  which,  like  Neander's  Church  History,  has 
become  already,  we  may  say,  a  standard  of  English  and 
American,  as  well  as  Geraian  literature— is  his  Com- 
mentar  Hber  sdmmUiche  Schriften  de*  Neuen  Testament* 
(K5nig8berg,  1880  sq.,  vols,  i-iv),  completed  and  re- 
vised after  the  author's  death  by  doctors  Ebrard  and 
Wiesinger.    **  The  prindpal  merit  and  greatest  charm 
of  01shausen*s  exegens  lies  in  its  spirit.    He  excels  be- 
yond most  commentators  in  what  we  may  call  the  art 
of  oiganic  reproduction  of  the  sacred  text,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  Scripture  by  Scripture.    The  philological 
portions  are  often  too  brief  and  unsatisfactory  for  the 
advanced  scholar;  but  he  pays  the  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  theological  expodtion,  enters  into  the  mar- 
row of  religious  ideas,  and  introduces  the  student  to  the 
spirit  and  inward  unity  of  the  divine  revelation  in  its 
various  stages  of  devdopment  under  the  old  and  new 
dispensation.    He  has  an  instinctive  power  of  sdzing, 
as  if  by  a  sacred  sjrmpathy,  the  trae  meaning  of  the 
inspired  writer,  and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  con- 
nections and  tranntions,  the  remote  allusions  and  far- 
reaching  bearing  of  the  text.    There  is  nothing  me- 
chanical and  superfidal  about  him.      He  is  always 
working  in  the  mines  and  digging  at  the  roots.    Some- 
times his  mysticism  carries  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
sober  criticism.    But  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  his 
mysticism,  and  even  its  occanonal  mistakes  are  far 
preferable  to  that  cold,  dry,  and  lifeless  exegesis  which 
weighs  the  spiritual  and  etemal  troths  of  God  in  the 
scales  of  Aristotle's  logic,  KUhner's  grammar,  and  Wahl's 
dictionary.    Fritzsche  and  Strauss  may  sneer  at  some 
expoddons  of  OUhausen,  but  the  pious  student  will  read 
him  with  delight  and  profit,  and  regard  the  spiritual 
depth  and  the  warm  glow  of  a  profoundly  pious  heart  as 
the  sweetest  charm  and  highest  recommendation  of  his 
work.    He  approaches  the  Bible  with  devout  reverence 
as  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  leads  the  reader  into  the 
sanctissimum,  and  makes  him  feel  that  here  is  the  gate 
of  heaven"  (SchafT).     Olshausen's  commentary  was 
translated  into  English  for  Gark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  and  has  been  revised  and  republished  on  this 
ride  of  the  water  with  additional  notes,  together  with 
Olshausen's  vduable  tract  on  the  Genvinene**  of  the 
Writing*  of  the  New  Tettament  (transL  by  Foedick),  as 
an  appropriate  introduction,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  of 
Rochester  (New  York,  1868, 6  vol&).  See  LUbker,  Lexi- 
bon  der  SMeewig-HoUtein,  SchrifttteUer  von  1796-1828 
(2d  div.  p.  418  sq.);  Rhdnwddt,  AOg.  Bepertor.  fUr 
TheoL  Literatur  (ed.  1840,  pt  vii),  p.  91-94;  Herzog, 
Beal'EnqfUop.  s.  v.;  Theohgieche*  Unicer*al'Lexikon, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  Cgckp,  s.  v. ;  SchafT,  Germany :  it*  Uni- 
vertitiet^  Theology^  and  Religion^  p.  295  sq. ;   Kurtz, 
LehHmch  der  Kirchengetchichtey  ii,  270, 810  (Engl.  transL 
ii,  862-408);  Kahnis,  ffi*t.  Protettant  TheoL  p.  268; 
Fye- Smith,  Introd,  to   Theology^  p.  849,  697;   Alzog 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Kirdungeech,  ii,  709 ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev,  April, 
1859,  p.  254;  Hagenbach, /^w^.  Doctrine*,  ii,  470;  BerL 
AUgem,  Kirchenzeitung,  1889,  No.  76.     (J.  H.W.) 

Olym'pas  (OXv/m'aCt  from  the  same  etymology 
as  Olympiu*  [q.  v.]),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  dty  (Rom. 
xvi,  15).  A.D.  55.  The  context,  perhaps,  implies  that 
he  was  of  the  household  of  Philologus.  It  is  stated  by 
pseudo-Hippolytus  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, and  underwent  martyrdom  at  Rome ;  and  Ba- 
ronius  ventures  to  give  A.D.  69  as  the  date  of  his 
death. 
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Olympia  Morata.    See  Morata. 

Olympiad.    See  ^ba. 

Olympic  Games.    See  GAinGs. 

OlympiodOma,  a  Neo-PUtonic  philoMpher,  was 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  probably  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  6th  centaiy  A.D.  There  are  extant  by  him 
commentaries  on  the  Firtt  Alcibiadet,  the  PhadOy  the 
Gorgias,  and  PhUdnta  of  Plato.  The  first-mentioned 
of  tLese  commentaries  contains  a  life  of  Plato.  His 
commentary  on  the  Gorgiat  was  published  by  Routh 
in  his  edition  of  the  ''  Goiglas"  and  "  Euthydemus"  (Ox- 
ford, 1784) ;  that  on  the  Phado  by  Andreas  Mostoxydes 
and  Demetrius  Schinas  in  the  avXKoyii  dicowaofiaTiwv 
avcK^driifv  (Venice,  1817) ;  that  on  the  PhUebus  by 
Stailbaum  in  his  edition  of  the  <'Philebu8;"  and  that 
on  the  Firtt  Aldbkuks  by  Creutzer,  in  the  2d  and  3d 
volumes  of  the  Initia  PhUotoph,  ac  Theolog,  ex  Platonic 
cit  FonJHbua  (FrankC  1826).  In  estimating  Olympio- 
dorus  from  these  publications  of  his,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  an  acute  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  a  man 
of  great  erudition. 

Olymploddma  of  Alkxandria,  a  Greek  monk, 
said  also  to  have  been  a  deacon  of  a  church  in  Alex- 
andria, is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
6th  centaiy  A.D.  He  was  a  Peripatetic  in  philosophy, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorologiea  of  Aris- 
totle, which  was  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1561,  foL). 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  who 
was  the  master  of  Proclus,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us 
by  any  extant  work.  Ue  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
JKcdeiiattes,  which  is  printed  in  the  Atictarium  Pair, 
Due,  ii,  602  sq.,  and  in  the  BibL  Max,  Pair,  xviii,  490. 
His  Notes  on  Job  are  included  in  the  Catena  of  Nioetas 
on  that  book  (Lend.  1687,  foL) ;  and  his  Note$  on  Jert^ 
miah  in  the  Catena  GhitteriamL 

Olym'piua  (OXvfivioct  i  e.  Oljfn^nan^  one  of  the 
chief  epithets  of  the  Greek  deity  Zeus,  so  called  from 
Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode  of  the  gods  (2 
Mace  vi,  2).    See  Jupitbr. 

Olympins,  an  Arian  theologian  of  the  4th  century, 
flourished  at  Constantinople.  He  is  reputed  to  hare 
been  a  very  decided  opponent  of  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  to  have  profaned  the  Trinity;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  accusation,  as  the  persons  upon  whose 
testimony  the  accusation  is  made  are  not  regarded  as 
trustworthy  witnesses.  See  however  Jortin,  Remark* 
on  Eodea.  Hist,  ii,  442,  448. 

OlsofiEiki,  Andrkw,  an  eminent  Polish  divine, 
was  bom  about  1618.  In  the  course  of  his  studies, 
which  were  pursued  at  Kalisch,  he  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  poetr}',  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
fitted  that,  Ovid-like,  his  ordinary  discourse  frequently 
ran  into  verse.  After  he  had  finished  his  studies  in  divin- 
ity and  jurisprudence  he  travelled  through  Italy,  where 
he  visited  the  best  libraries,  and  took  the  doctorate  in 
law  at  Rome.  Thence  he  went  to  France,  and  was  in- 
troduced at  Paris  to  the  princess  Mary  Louisa,  who, 
when  about  to  marry  Ladislaus  IV,  king  of  Poland, 
invited  OlzofTski  to  attend  her  thither.  On  Olzoff- 
ski*s  arrival  the  king  offered  him  the  secretary's  place, 
but  he  declined  it,  for  the  sake  of  following  his  studies. 
Some  time  later  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Gnesen,  and  chancellor  to  the  arehbishop. 
After  the  death  of  that  prelate  he  was  called  to  court, 
and  made  Latin  secretary  to  his  majesty,  which  place 
he  filled  with  great  reputation,  being  a  complete  master 
of  that  language.  In  the  war  between  Poland  and 
Sweden  he  wrote  Vindieia  Pohna,  He  attended  at 
the  election  of  Leopold  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
>nany,  in  quality  of  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  there  secured  the  esteem  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors.  He  was  also  sent  on  other  diplomatic  mi»- 
sions;  and  immediately  on  his  return  was  invested  with 
the  liigh  office  of  prebendary  to  the  crown,  and  pro- 


moted to  the  bishopric  of  Culm.  After  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  he  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  queen,  because 
he  opposed  the  design  she  had  of  setting  a  prince  of 
France  upon  the  throne  of  Poland;  however,  this  did 
not  prevent  his  being  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
crown.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  Casimir  II 
from  renouncing  the  crown ;  and,  after  the  resignation 
of  that  king,  several  competitors  appearing  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  Olzoffski  on  the  occasion  published  a  piece 
called  Censurny  etc  This  was  answered  by  another, 
entitled  Censura  Cengurm  Candidalorum ;  and  the  lib- 
erty which  our  vice-chancellor  had  taken  in  his  Cm- 
sura  was  likely  to  cost  him  dear.  It  was  chiefly  level- 
led against  the  young  prince  of  Muscovy,  who  was  one 
of  the  competitors,  though  no  more  than  eight  years  of 
age ;  and  the  czar  was  highly  incensed,  and  made  loud 
complaints  and  menaces  unless  satisfaction  was  made 
for  the  offence.  Upon  the  election  of  Michel  Koribut 
to  the  throne,  Olzoffski  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to 
negotiate  a  match  between  the  new-elected  king  and 
one  of  the  princesses  of  Austria;  and  on  his  return  from 
that  embassy  was  made  grand-chancellor  of  the  crown. 
He  did  not  approve  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Turks 
in  1676,  and  wrote  to  the  grand-vizier  in  terms  of  which 
the  grand-seignior  complained  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
After  the  death  of  Koribut,  Obsofbki  labored  earnestly 
for  the  election  of  John  Sobieski,  who  rewarded  Olaoflski 
with  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen  and  the  primacy  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  no  doubt  he  might  have  obtained  a  car- 
dinal's hat  if  he  had  not  publicly  declared  against  iL 
However,  he  had  not  been  lung  poesessed  of  the  pri- 
macy before  his  right  thereto  was  disputed  by  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  daim  also  to  certain  prerogatives  of 
the  see  of  Gnesen,  and  arrogated  the  right  of  ofliciating 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  Polish  monarohs.  Heieupnn 
Olzoffski  published  a  piece  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  archbishopric.  He  also  some  time  after- 
wards published  another  piece,  but  without  putting  his 
name  to  it,  entitled  Singularia  Juris  PeOronattts  R,  Po- 
Ionia,  in  support  of  the  king  of  Poland's  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  abbeys.  In  1678,  going  by  the  king*s  com- 
mand to  Dantsic,  in  order  to  compose  certain  disputes 
between  the  senate  and  people  of  that  city,  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  three  daya.  He 
was  psrticulariy  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  lore 
for  his  country ;  and  his  death  was  greatly  lamented. 
(J.H.W.) 

Om,  a  Sanscrit  word  of  asseveration,  much  used  in 
Buddhistic  works  as  an  introductory  term.  It  is  espe- 
cially prominent  in  Lamaism  (q.  v.). 

Omadiua,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  or  Baochns  as 
the  fiesh-eaier,  human  sacrifices  being  offered  to  this 
deity  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Tenedos. 

Oma^'ms  ('Iwfia^poc,  v.  r.  'Ia/idi|f>oc  and  Ma^ 
poc ;  Vulg.  Abramus),  a  corrupt  Grecized  form  (1  Eedr. 
ix,  34)  for  AxRAM  (q.  v.),  a  descendant  of  Bani  (Esra 
x,84). 

Qman,  a  strip  of  maritime  territory  in  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  Arabia,  extends  between  Ras  d-Ji- 
bfil  and  Ras  el-Had,  and  is  bounded  on  t^e  north-east 
by  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
deserts  of  the  interior.  It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1873  at 
1,598,000,  mostly  Mohammedan.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oman  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mu$oaL  At 
a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty  miles  from  the  coast  a 
chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  it,  which  reaches  in 
its  highest  ridge,  called  Jebel  Achdar  (Great  Moun- 
tain), an  elevation  of  6000  feet;  the  average  height  is 
4000  feet.  There  are  a  few  not  inconsiderable  stattrnt, 
and  some  richly  fertile  tracts,  in  this  region,  but  the 
greater  part  is  a  waste  of  sand,  with  here  and  these  a 
small  oasis,  where,  however,  the  vegetation  is  moat  lux- 
uriant. Groves  of  almond,  fig,  and  walnut  trees  tower 
to  an  enormous  height,  over^adowing  the  orange  and 
citron  trees^  but  are  themselves  overtopped  by  the 
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flplendid  date-palma.  The  country  is  rich  in  mining 
wealth ;  lead  and  gold  aro  found  in  conaidenble  quan- 
tity.   See  Arabia  ;  Pkrbia. 

O'mar  (Heb.  Omar'f  *^'0^t^  eloquent;  Sept  *Qf(ap)t 
the  second  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Eliphaz,  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  zxxyi,  15  [oompw  rer.  11] ;  1  Chron.  i,  86). 
who  were  beads  and  princes  of  tribes  among  the  £dom- 
itea.  &C.  cir.  1900.  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive 
in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Bonsen  asserts  that  Omar  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bene 
Wammer  in  Northern  Edom  {Bihelwerk^  Gen.  xxxvi, 
W),  but  the  names  are  somewhat  different  (K  initial, 
and  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  9). 

Omar,  Abu-Hafba  raN-AL-KRATAB)  the  second 
caliph  of  the  Moslems,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  char* 
acteiB  in  Mohammedan  annals,  was  bom  about  581. 
Of  his  eariy  history  little  is  known.     He  was  the  third 
oonsin  of  Abdullah,  the  fiither  of  the  Prophet,  but  pre- 
vious to  his  conversion  was  an  ardent  persecutor  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  followers.    He  even  attempted  to  take 
Mohammed's  life.    He  was,  however,  most  remarkably 
converted  to  Islam,  and  thereailer  became  as  zealous 
an  apostle  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  persecutor,  and 
rendered  valoable  aid  to  the  Prophet  in  all  his  warlike 
expeditions.    After  Mohammed's  death  he  caused  Abu- 
Bekr  to  be  proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed 
hajAf  or  prime  minister.    Though  of  a  fiery  and  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  he  proved  a  sagacious  adviser,  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  caliph  put  down  with 
an  iron  hand  the  many  dissensions  which  had  arisen 
among  the  Arabs  after  the  Prophet's  decease,  and  re- 
solved to  strengthen  and  consolidate  their  new-bom  na- 
tional spirit,  as  well  as  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Islam, 
by  engaging  them  in  continual  aggressive  wars.     See 
MoHAifMBDAKnuf.    OmsT  succeeded  Abu-Bekr  in  the 
csGphate  by  the  express  wish  of  the  first  caliph  in 
AD.  6M,  and  immediately  pushed  on  the  war  of  con- 
quests with  increased  vigor.    He  was  a  most  enthu- 
siastic Moslem,  and  vowed  that  the  Crescent  should 
receive  the  homage  of  the  world.     Every  soldier  or 
officer  who  had  proved  himself  incompetent  for  the 
trust  repoeed  in  him  was  promptly  removed,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  put  in  responsible  offices  only  men 
of  chamcter  and  bravery.    Thus  he  dismissed  from  the 
oomoMod  of  the  Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Kh&led 
ibn-Walld,  sumamed  "The  Sword  of  God,"  who  by  his 
rmpadty  and  cruelty  towards  the  vanquished  had  made 
himsdf  obnoxious,  and  replaced  him  by  Abu  Obeydah 
ibn-al-Jerrah,  another  brave  general  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Greeks.     Kh&- 
fed.  fortunately  for  Omar,  had  virtue  enough-  to  accept 
the  aeoood  poet  in  the  army,  and  he  continued  to  serve 
under  the  new  generaL    These  two  officers  prosecuted 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital, 
in  the  month  of  Rejeb,  A.H.  14  (August-September, 
AJ>.  635).    After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems 
proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Emesa,  Haraah,  and  Ken- 
Bcsrin.     The  emperor  HencUus  sent  a  considerable 
force  to  atop  the  progress  of  the  Arabs,  but  the  Greeks 
were  completely  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Yer- 
raiik  (686).   The  following  year  (687)  Omar  sent  Amru 
ifao-al-Aa  and  Sarjil  to  besiege  Jerusalem.    The  city 
was  stoutly  defended  by  the  garrison ;  but  after  a  siege 
of  serecal  months  the  patriarch  Sophronius,  who  com- 
manded in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Moslems,  but 
refitted  to  treat  with  any  other  except  the  caliph  him- 
self.    A  messenger  having  been  despatched  to  Omar, 
who  wsa  then  residing  at  Medina,  he  hastened  to  Jeru- 
salem Iblknred  by  a  scanty  suite.    Omar's  journey  from 
Arabia  to  Palestine  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Tabari: 

"He  rode  a  sorrel-colored  camel,  and  was  dressed  in 
aa  old  tdftttered  bablt.  of  h^r-cloth ;  he  carried  with  him, 
la  two  bags,  his  provisions,  consisting  of  dry  Arnlts,  bar- 
ley, lice,  and  boiled  com,  besides  a  skin  for  the  water. 
Whenever  belulted  to  make  a  repast;  he  permitted  those 


who  accompanied  bim  to  partake  of  It,  eatiog  firom  tiie 
same  wooden  dish ;  if  he  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his 
coach.  During  his  march  he  administered  Justice  to  all 
applicants;  in  several  instances  he  corrected  the  laxity 
of  morals,  and  reformed  several  abuses,  especially  among 
the  new  converts ;  aboHshiiig  also  many  luxnrions  iudnl- 
^ences  which  had  spread  amonj;  the  Moslems,  such  as  the 
drinking  of  wine,  the  using  ofsilken  garments,  etc.  .  .  . 
Arrived  at  the  camp,  he  caused  several  Monlems  to  be 
seised  aud  dragged  through  the  mud  for  havlnr,  in  diso* 
bedlence  to  his  orders,  arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken 
tunics  of  the  conqnered  Qreeks.*' 

After  a  short  conference  with  Sophronius,  the  terms  of 
a  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  City  were  delivered  up  to  Omar.  The  articles 
of  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  have  been  translated 
(Mine$  de  FOrientj  voL  ii),  and  as  they  were  the  model  • 
upon  which  the  Moslems  dictated  many  others  to  the 
subduefd  cities  of  Africa  and  Spain,  we  transcribe  them 
here: 

"The  Inhabitants  shall  retain  their  lives  and  property: 
thev  shall  preserve  the  use  of  their  churches,  but  ihey 
shall  build  no  new  onm ;  they  shall  neither  place  crosses 
upon  those  which  thev  already  have,  nor  hinder  the  Mos- 
lems Afom  entering;  them  nieht  or  day:  they  shall  not 
rinff  their  bells,  but  they  shalibe  sllowed  to  toll  them :  if 
a  Moslem  travels  through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  shall 
give  him  hospitality  for  thrfee  days.  They  shall  not  be 
enforced  to  teach  their  children  the  Koran,  bnt  they  shall 
not  try  to  convert  any  Moslem  to  their  religion ;  they 
shall  In  every  instance  show  respect  for  the  Moslems,  and 
give  them  the  precedence ;  they  shall  wear  turbans  and 
shoes,  and  use  names  different  fh>m  theirs.  They  shall 
be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  but  without  either  sad- 
dle or  arms ;  they  shall  never  go  out  without  their  girdles 
[the  distinctive  mark  of  all  Christians  then  living  under 
the  Mohammedan  sway] ;  they  shnll  not  sell  wine  to  the 
Moslems,  and  shiUl  remain  falthftil  to  the  caliph,  and  pay 
regularly  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them." 

Omar  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  year  16  of  the  Hegira  (A.D. 
687).    After  conversing  for  a  while  with  Sophronius, 
and  addressing  to  him  several  questions  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico,  he  de- 
sired to  be  conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  also  per- 
formed his  devotions.     Returning  again  to  the  city,  he 
caused  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  predecessor  of  that  which  still 
bears  his  name  and  remains  an  object  of  great  venera- 
tion to  the  Mussulmans.    The  taking  of  Jerusalem  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Palestine,  while  Kh&led  and  Abu  Obeydah  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Laodicea,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  Baal- 
bek.   Omar  next  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  a  kingdom 
then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Tezdegerd,  against  which 
he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  unsuccessfully  con- 
tended (684).     Saad  ibn-Abl  Wak&s,  who  was  now  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  army,  penetrated  far 
into  Persia;  defeated  at  Kadeslyah  a  powerful  army 
commanded  by  Rustam,  who  fell  in  the  battle;   took 
possession  of  Bahr-Shir,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Mad&yin,  the  ancient  Ctesiphon ;  founded  the 
city  of  Kiifah,  near  the  Euphrates  (638) ;  crossed  the 
Tigris;  and  at  last  took  Madayin,  the  capital  of  Yezde- 
gerd's  kingdom.     In  the  mean  while  Amru  ibn-al-As, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  Eg}'pt,  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  reduction  of  Alexandria 
(640).     It  was  then  that  the  famous  library  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  conquerors.    Upon  an  application  from  Amru  to 
the  caliph  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  its  contents, 
an  answer  was  returned  commanding  its  destruction; 
for,  said  Omar, "  if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  book  of  God  (Koran),  they  are  superfluous,  and  need 
not  be  preserved ;  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  perni- 
cious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed."     In  consequence  of 
this  decision,  we  are  told,  and  (notwithstanding  all  Gib- 
bon's ingenuity  to  discredit  the  account)  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  manuscripts  were  delivered  up  to 
the  four  (othere  say  five)  thousand  public  baths  in  the 
city,  to  which  they  served  as  precious  fuel  for  six 
months.    The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that 
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of  part  of  Africa.  Amra  pushed  hU  victorioas  arms  as 
far  as  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  and  Barca.  Armenia  was 
in  the  mean  while  subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641),  and 
Khorass&n  (642)  by  Ahnaf  ibn-Kays,  another  of  Omar's 
lieutenants.  In  the  same  year  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Nehavend,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia. 
FlHiz,  who  now  commanded  the  armies  of  Yezdegerd, 
was  killed;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  Farghanah  among  the  Turks,  where 
he  died  soon  after  in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his 
unflinching  severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would 
not  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  inexorable  justice  which  he  dealt  among  his 
own  people,  excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
upon  his  life.  labalah  ibn-Ahy&m,  chief  of  the  Arabian 
tribe  of  Ghosan,  became  one  of  his  most  implacable  en- 
emies. Although  a  tributary  to  the  Greek  emperor,  in 
whose  states  he  lived  with  his  tribe,  and  though  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion,  labalah  went  to  see  Omar 
at  Medina,  swore  obedience  to  him,  and  embraced  Islam 
with  all  his  followers.  Omar  then  took  him  with  him 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While  the  neophyte  was 
making,  as  usual,  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the  Kaaba, 
an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run  against  him, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  doak  falling  off  his 
shoulders.  labalah  resented  the  incivility  by  immedi- 
ately striking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  face.  The  man 
made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summoned 
labalah  to  his  presence,  sentenced  him  to  receive  a  sim- 
ilar blow  from  the  complainant.  Against  this  sentence, 
just  as  it  was,  labalah  most  warmly  remonstrated,  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  king  among  his  own  people,  and  that 
the  offender  deserved  to  be  punished  with  death.  **  My 
friend,"  said  Omar  to  him,  "  the  religion  that  thou  and 
I  follow  makes  no  distinction  between  the  king  and  the 
aubjecf  Rather  than  submit  to  the  indignity,  labalah 
secretly  left  Mecca  with  all  his  suite,  abjured  Islam,  and 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emperor.  He  had, 
moreover,  sworn  to  revenge  the  outrage.  Having  com- 
municated hb  plans  to  a  resolute  young  slave  of  bis, 
Wathek  ibn-Musafer  by  name,  he  promised  him  his 
liberty  if  he  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar.  Having 
arrived  at  Medina  (638),  where  the  caliph  was  then  re- 
siding, W&thek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  dovm  every  day  under  a  tree  on  his  way 
to  the  mosque.  W&thek,  having  climbed  up  the  tree, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Omar,  who  took  his  seat  beneath 
it  and  fell  asleep.  Wathek,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Mohammedan  historians,  was  upon  the  point  of 
coming  down  for  the  purpose  of  stabbing  Omar  with 
his  dagger,  when,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  lion 
walking  around  him  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  caliph  until  he  awoke,  when  the 
lion  instantly  went  away.  W&thek  was  so  much  struck 
by  this  circumstance  that  he  came  down,  kissed  the  ca- 
liph's hand,  confessed  his  intended  crime,  and  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Yet  the  life  of  Omar  was 
finally  cut  short  by  assassination.  A  Persian  slave 
of  the  Magian  sect,  whose  name  was  Abu  Ldlu  FirClz, 
had  been  obliged  by  his  master,  Almugheyiah  ibn-es- 
shaabah,  to  pay  him  two  dirhems  daily,  in  conformity 
with  the  Mohammedan  custom,  for  the  free  exercise  of 
this  religion.  Firftz,  resenting  this  treatment,  brought  a 
complaint  before  the  caliph,  and  requested  that  some 
part  at  least  of  the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be  re- 
mitted ;  but  this  favor  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
sian swore  hia  destruction,  and  some  days  afterwards, 
while  Omar  was  performing  his  morning  devotions  in 
the  mosque  at  Medina,  he  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the 
belly  with  a  sharp  dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the 
assassin,  but  he  made  so  desperate  a  defence  that,  al- 
though he  was  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  his 
dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the  assailants,  and  seven 
of  them  mortally.  At  last  one  of  the  caliph's  attend- 
ants drew  his  cloak  over  his  head,  and  seized  him; 


upon  which  he  stabbed  himself,  and  soon  after  expired. 
Omar  languished  five  days.     He  died  on  a  Friday,  in 
the  month  of  Dhu-1-hajjah,  A.H.  28,  answering  to  the 
month  of  November,  A.D.  644.    He  was  buried  on  the 
following  Saturday,  close  to  the  Prophet  and  Abn-Bekr, 
in  a  mosque  which  he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where 
his  tomb  is  still  visited  with  great  respect  by  the  Mus- 
sulmans.    Having  been  asked,  some  time  before  his 
death,  to  name  his  successor,  he  refused ;  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  his  courtiers  that  he  should  leave 
the  caliphate  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked,  "  It  is 
enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for 
the  command  and  government  of  the  faithfuL"     Mo- 
hammedanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign 
or  a  more  zealous  apostle.    It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  contributed  more  efiS.caciously  to  the  advanoemcm 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  than  the  Prophet  hinuelH 
Khondemir,  the  celebrated  Perrian  historian,  thus  reca- 
pitulates the  praiseworthy  acts  of  this  caliph :  *'  He  took 
from  the  infidels  86,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000 
temples  or  churches,  and  founded  or  endowed  1400 
mosques."    The  Prophet  had  the  greatest  esteem  for 
Omar,  whose  daughter  Hafsah  he  married.    On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  he  was  heard  to  say, "  If  God  had  wished 
to  send  a  second  messenger  to  thisworid,  hia  choice 
would  undoubtedly  have  fitllen  on  Omar."     The  devo- 
tion, humility,  and  abstinence  of  this  caliph  had  become 
proverbial  among  the  Mussulmans.    He  never  tasted 
any  other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates;  water  was 
his  only  drink;  and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under 
the  porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.    He  oomplied 
most  strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.     £n- 
tychius  tells  us  that  during  his  caliphate  he  performed 
nine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    In  order  better 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Koran,  he  lived  by 
the  work  of  his  hands,  supporting  himself  eniirely  by 
the  sale  of  leather  belts  wldch  he  manufactured.     But 
the  quality  for  which  Omar  was  most  conspicuous  was 
justice,  which  he  is  said  to  have  administered  with  an 
even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  believers.     The  histo- 
rian W^&kedi  says  that  the  staff  of  Omar  waa  nuve 
dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  suoceraors.    In  the  life- 
time of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  in- 
iquitous treatment  of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to 
Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the  Prophet,  was  immedi- 
ately cut  down  with  the  scimitar  for  not  acquiescing  in 
the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.    From  this  cin»m- 
stance  Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  A  l-^aruk 
which  he  retained  ever  afterwards,  a  word  meaning  the 
divider,  or  the  discriminator,  thus  doubly  alluding  to 
his  action  and  the  discernment  which  prompted  it 
Several  of  the  best  Mohammedan  institutions  date  from 
the  reign  of  Omar.    It  was  in  his  time  that  the  sora  of 
the  H^gira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mo- 
hammedan nations  compute  their  years,  waa  established, 
and  its  beginning  fixed  on  July  16,  A.D.  622.     He  was 
the  first  who  kept  armies  under  pay,  and  assigned  pen- 
sions to  officers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  he  instituted 
a  sort  of  police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security 
of  the  citizens ;  and  he  promulgated  some  excellent  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  duties  of  masters  towards  their 
slaves.    He  was  also  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Amir  d-mumenln  (commander  of  the  faithful),  instead 
of  that  of  Khalifah-rasiiU-llahi  (vicar  of  the  mesaenger 
of  God),  which  his  predecessor  Abu-Bekr  had  used. 
Omar's  memory  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  veoentlon 
among  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunni,  or  orthodox  sect;  not 
so  among  the  Shiites,  or  partisans  of  Ali,  who  look  upon 
the  first  three  caliphs,  Abu*Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othmao, 
as  usurpers  of  the  caliphate,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ali,  to 
whom,  they  pretend,  it  belonged  as  the  nearest  relatire  of 
the  Prophet    See  Abulfeda,  Aimale$ Motlamei  (tnmaL 
by  ReUke,  Hafniie,  1790),  i,  2d0  sq.;  Alrmakin,  Hitt. 
Saraceniea  (apw  Erpeniuro,  Lugd.  BatoT.  1625),  p.  SO 
sq.;  Ibn-Shihnah  (MS.), /2a«<tto«M-/-maiM£(ftar;  Ock- 
ley,  Hist,  of  the  SaraoeHt,  i,  800;  Ibn-al-Khattil^ 
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JTuf.  Ca^harum  (ap.  Canri) ;  Bib.  Ar.  Hitp,  Etc  ii, 
177  sq.;  IXHerbelot,  BUk  Or.  8.  v.  Omar  ben-al-Khat- 
tabi,  Khaled,  Damaahk,  lakandriah,  et  aL ;  Weil,  Ida- 
mMtehe  VdUooTy  p.  4787 ;  Wright,  Christianity  in  A  rabia, 
pw  186  eq.;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ix,  222,  etc ;  and 
e^iecially  the  article  in  the  Enfflish  Cydop.^  which  we 
have  freely  osed.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ombay,  or  Maloe'wa  {Mdluwa),  an  idand  be- 
tween Celebes  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia, 
lies  to  the  north  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Stmit  of  Ombay,  lat  8°  8'-8o  28'  S.,  long.  124°  17' 
-125^  7%  and  has  an  area  of  961  square  miles.  The 
population  amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  hills  of  Om- 
bay  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  difficult  to 
approach.  The  inhabitants  are  dark  brown,  have  thick 
lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair,  appearing  to  be  of  mixed 
N^ro  and  Malay  origin.  They  are  armed  with  the 
bow,  spear,  and  creese,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  with  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and  honey.  A  portion 
of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but 
since  Aug.  6, 1851,  it  is  entirely  a  Netherlands  posses- 
sion. The  Dutch  postholder  resides  at  the  village  of 
Alor,  to  which  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  etc,  are  brought 
from  Timor,  and  exchanged  for  wax,  edible  nests,  pro- 
viaoDS,  and  other  native  products.  Ombay  has  oxen, 
swine,  goats,  etc,  and  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  pep- 
per. Amber  is  also  found,  and  the  Boeginese  of  Celebes 
import  European  and  Indian  fabrics,  exchanging  them 
for  the  produce  of  the  island,  which  they  cany  to  Sin- 
gapore (Chambers).  The  Dutch  missionary  societies 
are  the  only  Protestant  Christians  who  labor  in  Ombay, 
and  thus  far  bat  little  progress  has  been  made  in  con- 
verting these  Malayan  Negritos. 

Ombiasses,  priests  and  soothsayers  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Madagascar  (q.  v.),  who  compound  charms, 
which  they  sell  to  the  people 

OmbrlUB,  a  surname  of  Zens,  as  the  rain^ver^  un- 
der which  title  he  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Hymettus, 
in  Atticsu 

Omb^f^iri,  a  class  of  good  and  gentle  spirits  who 
are  believed  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Guinea  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Almost  every 
man  has  his  own  ombwtri  as  a  tutelary  and  guardian 
spirit,  for  which  he  provides  a  small  house  near  his 
own.  "  AU  the  harm  that  is  escaped  in  this  worid,"  as 
Mr.  WUkmi  informs  us,  **and  all  the  good  received,  are 
ascribed  to  the  kindly  offices  of  this  guardian  spirit 
Ombwhri  is  also  regaided  as  the  author  of  everything 
which  is  marvellous  or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable 
fBatme  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  countiy,  any  nota- 
ble pbenofnenon  in  the  heavens,  or  extraordinary  event 
in  the  allSurs  of  men,  is  ascribed  to  Ombwiri.  His  fa- 
vorite places  of  abode  are  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains, deep  caverns,  laige  rocks,  and  the  base  of  very 
large  forest  trees.  While  the  people  attach  no  ma- 
lignlcy  to  hia  character,  they  guard  against  any  unnec- 
esniy  interoourse  with  him,  and  they  never  pass  a 
place  where  he  is  supposed  to  dwell  except  in  rilenoe. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  spirits  recognised  by  the 
people  that  has  no  priesthood,  his  intercourse  with  men 
being  direct  and  immediate.*' — Gardner,  Faiiht  of  the 
Woridj  iiy  660. 

O'^mega  [many  Ome'ffo,  but  against  the  proper  rule] 
(m,  fully  *0  fiiya,  i<  e.  the  ffreat  or  long  o,  in  distinction 
from  'dfutcpov,  the  short  o),  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  b  used  metaphorically 
to  denote  the  end  of  anything :  *<  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending . . .  the  first  and  the  last" 
(Bev.  i,  8y  11 ;  comp.  xxi,  6;  xxii,  18).  This  may  be 
compared  with  Isa.  xli,  4;  xliv,  6,  "  I  am  the  first  and 
I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God."  So  Pru- 
dentius  (jCaUumer.  hymn,  ix,  11)  explains  it : 

^  Alpha  et  O  cognominatnr :  ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Onmtnm  qu»  sunt,  ftaemnt,  qnieque  post  fntnra  snnf 

See  AxfKA.    The  symbol  HX,  which  contains  the  first 


and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is,  according  to 
Buxtorf  (Lea;.  Talm.  p.  244),  *<  among  the  Cabalists  often 
put  mystically  for  the  beginning  and  end,  like  A  and  O 
in  the  Apocalypse."  Schoettgen  {Hor.  HAr,  i,  1086) 
quotes  from  JaXkut  Rubeni  (fol.  17,  4),  **Adam  trans- 
gressed the  whole  law  from  M  to  n,"  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  in  the  latter  usage  the  meaning  is  so  full  as  in 
the  Revehition :  that  must  be  determined  by  separate 
considerations.  As  an  illustration  merely,  the  reference 
is  valuable.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  Christian  Chureh  the  leuers  A  and  O  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
(Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacowbe,  p.  166-8).    See 
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Omen  (for  the  deriv.  see  Cm),  or  Prodigy  (gen- 
erally said  to  be  from  pro  and  dicOf  but  more  probably 
from  pro  and  ago,  to  lead ;  hence  anjrthing  conspicuous 
or  esB^raordinary),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
signs  by  which  approaching  good  or  bad  fortune  was 
supposed  to  be  indicated.  The  terms  ^^men  and /Vmf^ 
were  not,  however,  exactly  synonymous;  the  former 
being  applied  rather  to  signs  received  by  the  ear,  and 
particularly  to  spoken  words;  the  latter  to  phenomena 
and  occurrences,  such  as  monstrous  births,  the  appear* 
ance  of  snakes,  locusts,  etc,  the  striking  of  the  foot 
against  a  stone  or  the  Uke,  the  breaking  of  a  shoe-tie, 
and  even  sneezing,  etc  If  an  omen  or  prodigy  was 
promised  on  the  part  of  a  god,  it  was  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  promise ;  but  otherwise,  the  interpre- 
tation was  extremely  arbitrary.  It  was  supposed  that 
evil  indicated  as  approaching  might  be  averted  by  va- 
rious means,  as  by  sacrifices,  or  by  the  utterance  of  cer- 
tain magic  formulas ;  or  by  an  extempore  felicity  of  in- 
terpretation, as  when  Cnsar,  having  fallen  to  the  ground 
on  landing  in  Africa,  exclaimed,  ^  I  take  possession  of 
thee,  Africa.**  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  read  of  a 
reckless  disregard  of  omens;  as,  for  example,  when  P. 
Claudius,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  caused  the  sacred 
chickens,  who  would  not  leave  their  cage,  to  be  pitched 
into  the  sea,  saying,  *'If  they  won't  eat,  they  must 
drink."  Still  the  b^ief  in  omens  was  universal,  and  in 
general  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavor- 
able ones.  The  heads  of  the  sacrificial  priests  were 
covered,  so  that  nothing  distracting  might  catch  their 
eyes;  silence  was  enjoined  at  the  commencement  of 
every  sacred  undertaking,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
games.  Before  every  sacrificial  procession  ran  the  her- 
alds, calling  on  the  people  to  *'  pay  respect  to  it,**  and 
admonishing  them  to  cease  working  till  it  should  have 
passed,  that  the  priests  might  not  hear  unfavorable 
sounds.  At  the  b^^ning  of  a  sacrifice,  the  bystanders 
were  addressed  in  the  words  Fcnete  Linguis  ("  Speak  no 
word  of  evil  import"),  and  the  aid  of  music  was  sought 
to  drown  whatever  noises  might  prove  unpropitions. 
See  Fallati,  Ueber  Begriff  und  Weten  dee  B6m.  Omen 
(Tub.  1836).    Comp.  Divimation. 

The  belief  in  omens  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  traces  of  it  linger  even  yet  in  the  most  civil- 
ized communities ;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many 
entertain  at  sitting  down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirtefn. 
Not  a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  omens  is  contained  in 
the  Scottish  proverb:  **Them  who  follow  freits,  freita 
follow ;"  meaning  that  a  fatalistic  belief  in  impending 
evil  paralyzes  the  endeavor  that  might  prevent  it 
(Chambers).  Against  the  belief  of  omens  it  is  observed 
that  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  philos- 
ophy ;  and  whoever  has  studied  the  vrritings  of  Paul 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  genuine  Christianity.  We  cannot  proceed  to  discuss 
the  subject  here,  but  will  present  the  reader  with  a 
quotation  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  ''Though 
it  be  true,"  says  Mr.  Toplady,  *'  that  all  omens  are  not 
worthy  of  observation,  and  though  they  should  never  be 
so  re^^uded  as  to  shock  our  fortitude  or  diminish  our 
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confidence  in  God,  still  they  are  not  to  be  constantly 
despised.  .  Small  incidents  have  sometimes  been  prelu* 
sive  to  great  events;  nor  is  there  any  superstition  in 
noticing  .these  apparent  prognostications,  though  there 
may  l^.much  superstition  in  being  either  tou  indiscrim- 
inately or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them"  ( ]Vork$y  iv,  192). 
See  Superstition. 

O^'mer  (Ueb.  id,  ^W,  prop,  a  sheqf,  as  in  Lev.  xxiii, 
10,  etc.,  from  ^p9,  to  bind  or  gather  f  Sept.  yofiop; 
Vulg.  gomer)y  a  Hebrew  dry  measure  (Exod.  xvi,  16, 18, 
22,  32,  88),  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  (ver.  86);  therefore 
about  two  quarU  according  to  the  rabbins,  but  three 
and  a  half  quarts  according  to  Josephus.    See  Mb- 

TROLOOY. 

Omer,  ^S^^,  Audomarus,  a  French  ascetic,  was  bom 
about  595  at  Orval,  or  Goldenthar,  near  Constance.  He 
was  of  a  wealthy  family,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  induced  his  father  to  give  all  His  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  convent  of  LuxeuiL 
There  hb  talents  and  his  zeal  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  superior,  and  by  the  advice  of  St.  Achaire,  bishop  of 
Noyon  and  Toumay,  king  Dagobert  I  appointed  Omer 
bishop  of  T^ronenne  in  687.  The  diocese  had  been  much 
neglected  for  over  eighty  years ;  but  Omer,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Bertin,  Mummolin,  and  Ebertran,  all  three 
monks  of  Luxeuil,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  thor- 
ough reform  among  the  people.  Having  obtained  the 
gift  of  the  estate  of  Sithiu,  on  the  Aa,  from  the  owner, 
Adroald,  Omer  built  a  church  on  it,  which  he  dedicated 
in  648  to  St  Martin,  and  beside  it  a  convent,  of  which 
he  made  Mummolin  abbot.  After  the  latter  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Toumai,  Omer  appointed  in 
his  place  Bertin,  who  afterwards  gave  the  convent  the 
name  of  St.  Omer,  and  it  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
city  bearing  the  same  name.  Omer  died  at  T^rou- 
enne  Sept.  9,  668.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  he 
had  builL  The  Romish  Church  commemorates  him 
Sept.  9.  See  ileto  Sanctoruniy  Sept.  9;  Mabillon,  An- 
naiet  Ordims  8,  Benedietif  ix  ssbc;  RaiUet,  Vies  da 
SainUy  voL  iii ;  Breviarium  Paritiente ;  France  panlifi' 
cole  ;  Longueval, HiaUde  FEglise  Gallic,  vol.  iv.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Genhxde,  xxxviu,  677.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Omer  (St.),  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  (Concili- 
um Audomarense)y  was  held  in  June,  1099,  by  Manassez 
of  Rheims  and  four  of  his  suffragans.  The'^Tr^ve  de 
Dieu"  was  established,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  Robert, 
count  of  Flanders,  five  articles  of  peace  were  drawn  up. 
See  Labbd,  Cone.  voL  x. 

Omiflh  Cliarohv  a  sect  of  Mennonites  in  America 
are  sometimes  so  called,  after  one  of  their  preachers  of 
the  17th  century.  They  are  found  also  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.    See  Mbnmomitbs. 

Omnib&iiui,  canonist  See  Glossaries;  Glos- 
sators. 

Omnlpotenoe,  an  attribute  of  God  alone,  and  es- 
sential to  his  nature  as  an  infinite,  independent,  and  per- 
fect Being.  Among  the  distinct  declarations  of  Script- 
ure attributing  such  power  to  God  are  the  following: 
Gen.  xvii,  1;  Exod.  xv,  11,  12;  Deut  iii,  24;  1  Sam. 
xiv,  6;  Psa.  Ixii,  11;  Ixv,  6;  cxlvii,  6;  Dan.  iv,  35; 
Matt  vi,  18;  xix,  26;  Eph.  ui,  20;  Rev.  xix,  6.  It  is 
also  cleariy  expressed  in  the  epithet  Shaddai  (q.  v.), 
often  applied  to  him  in  the  O.  T.  The  power  of  God  is 
especially  evinced :  1.  In  creation  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  Rom.  i, 
20) ;  2.  In  the  preservation  of  his  creatures  (Heb.  i,  8; 
Col.  i,  16,  17) ;  8.  In  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  i,  36,  87;  Ephes.  i,  19); 

4.  In  the  conversion  of  sinners  (Psa.  ex,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  7) ; 

5.  In  the  continuation  and  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world  (Matt  xiii,  81,  82);  6.  In  the  preservation  of 
the  saints  (1  Pet  i,  5) ;  7.  In  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (1  Cor.  ch.  xv);  8.  In  making  the  righteous 
happy  forever,  and  in  punishing  the  wicked  (Matt  xxv, 
84;  PhiL  iii,  20,  21).  This  power  is  only  limited  by 
God's  own  holy  nature,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 


him  to  do  wrong  (Numb,  xxiii,  19 ;  Heb.  vi,  18),  and  by 
the  laws  of  possibility  which  he  has  himself  created  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  in  other  words,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  his  performing  either  a  metaphysical  or  a  muni 
contradiction.  See  Cocker,  Theietic  Conaptitm  of  the 
World  (N.Y.  1876,  12mo),  p.  855  sq.;  Malcom,  Theol, 
Index,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  Hisioire  dee  Dogmee  Ckritienej  i, 
291 ;  ii,  16  sq.,  189  sq.,  147.    See  Law! 

Omnipreseiice,  another  attribute  of  €k>d  alone, 
his  ubiquity,  or  his  presence  in  every  place  at  the  same 
time.  This  attribute  may  be  argued  from  his  infinity 
(Psa.  cxxxix) ;  his  power,  which  is  everywhere  (Heb. 
i,  8) ;  his  providence  (Acts  xvii,  27,  28),  which  supplies 
all.  As  he  is  a  spirit,  he  is  so  omnipresent  as  not  to  be 
mixed  with  the  creature,  or  divided,  part  in  one  place  and 
part  in  another;  nor  is  he  multiplied  or  extended,  but 
is  essentially  present  everywhere.  God  is  everywhere, 
but  he  is  not  everything.  All  things  have  their  being 
in  him,  but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things ;  he  fills  the 
universe,  but  is  not  mingled  with  it  He  is  the  intel- 
ligence which  guides,  and  the  power  which  moves; 
but  his  personality  is  preserved,  and  he  is  independent 
of  the  works  of  his  hands,  however  vast  and  noble.  See 
Krauth,  The  Conservative  Reformation^  p.  797 ;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creeds;  Wardlaw,  SysL  TheoL  i,  554;  Haag, 
ffist,  des  Dogmes  Chretiens,  ii,  140  sq.,  811 ;  Maloom, 
TheoL  Index,  s.  v.    See  Pantheism. 

Omniacienoe,  the  third  essential  or  natural  attri- 
bute of  God,  is  that  perfection  by  which  he  knows  all 
things.  This  is:  1.  Infinite  (Psa.  cxlvii,  5) ;  2.  Eternal 
(Isa.  xlvi,  10;  Acts  ii,  23;  xv,  18;  Ephes.  i,  4) ;  8.  Uni- 
versal, extending  to  sll  persons,  times,  places,  and  things 
(Psa.  1, 10-18 ;  Heb.  iv,  18) ;  4.  Perfect,  relating  to  what 
is  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  knows  all  indepen- 
dently, distinctly,  infallibly,  and  perpetually  (Jer.  x,  6, 
7 ;  Rom.  xi,  83).  5.  This  knowledge  iBpeculittr  to  him- 
sdf,  and  not  communicable  to  any  creature  (Job  xxxvi, 
4 ;  Mark  xiii,  82).  6.  This  attribute  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us,  how  God  knows  all  things,  yet  it  ia  evident 
that  he  does;  for  to  suppose  otherwise  is  to  suppose 
him  an  imperfect  Being,  and  at  variance  with  the  rev- 
elation he  has  given  of  himself  (Job  xxi,  22;  xxviii, 
24 ;  Psa.  cxxxix,  6 ;  1  John  iii,  20). 

This  attribute  of  God  is  oonstantlv  connected  in 
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Scriptura  with  his  omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of 
almost  every  description  of  that  attribute;  lor  as  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if  he  is  everywhere^ 
if  nothing  can  exclude  him,  not  even  the  most  solid 
bodies,  nor  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then,  indeed, 
as  Paul  avers,  are  **  all  things  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.**  '^^liere  be 
acts,  he  Ia;  and  where  he  is,  he  perceives.  He  under- 
stands and  considers  things  absolutdy,  and  as  they  are 
in  their  own  natures,  forms,  properties,  differenoea,  to- 
gether with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  them. 
"  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginiUQg 
of  the  world,"  rather  from  all  eternity,  known  before 
they  were  made,  and  known  now  they  are  made,  in  their 
actual  existence.  It  is  also  properly  aasociated  with 
his  omnipotence ;  so  that  God  is  univeiaal  in  his  per- 
fections. 

Two  theological,  or  rather  metaphysical,  questions 
have  been  raised  on  this  subject  1.  Whether  thb 
knowledge  is  all  equally  present  to  the  divine  con8ctou»- 
ness,  or  only  brought  up  as  occasion  requirea.  That 
the  latter  position  cannot  be  true  may  be  argae<l  from 
the  consideration  that  it  would  imply  an  imperfection 
or  limitation  in  God*s  knowledge  itself,  inasmuch  aa  it 
would  thus  become  partial  and  fragmentary.  The  *'  oc- 
casion" implied  in  the  supposition  must  be  either  in  the 
divine  mind,  or  else  outside  of  it  If  ab  intra,  it  most 
be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  The  former  in- 
volves the  absurdity  of  suppbiung  a  volition  respecting 
a  subject  not  consciously  present  at  the  time  to  the  mind 
of  the  wilier,  and  the  latter  leaves  the  matter  subject  to 
some  secret  law  of  variable  and  therefore  contingent 
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■etioa.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sappofled  occasion  be 
ab  extroj  then  still  more  palpably  must  the  knowledge 
be  fluctuating,  and  even  uncertain  altogether.  In  short, 
we  cannot  predicate  of  the  divine  mind  any  such  law9 
of  mental  astociatitm  as  those  which  call  up  stores  of  in- 
formation in  human  thoughts:  these  belong  only  to 
finite  and  imperfect  beings.  Knowledge  is  not  latent 
in  God's  consdoosDess;  his  nature  precludes  such  a 
supposition.  Even  with  ourselves  positive  knowledge 
or  absolute  certainty  springs  only  from  consciousness; 
all  else  is  merely  belief,  probability,  reasoning,  eta 
Memory  itaelf  is  but  the  reflex  action  of  consdousnesa 
With  God,  as  there  is  no  Jieed  of  information  or  infer> 
ence,  so  knowledge  must  be  simple  intuition,  or  what  is 
in  human  language  coiucitnuneBt  of  all  truth,  possible 
as  well  as  actual,  throughout  that  infinity  of  time  and 
qwee  which  his  presence  permeates* 

2.  The  other  and  more  important  questbn  mooted  re- 
lates to  God^B  foreknowledge  of  the  future.  This,  Cal- 
vinistic  theologians  generally  affirm,  depends  upon  his 
predetermmaiion  of  all  things.  Of  course,  a  Being  of 
infinite  power  must  know  that  his  will  cannot  be  fhis- 
tratedy  and  may  therefore  predict  with  certainty  what- 
ever be  ordains.  But  this  is  not  really  knowledge  at 
all;  it  Is  simply  reoBommff  a  rapid  conclusion  from  cer- 
tain data.  If  the  foregoing  vieMrs  are  correct,  God  does 
not  properly  ybreiMOlo  or  remember  anything.  He  sim- 
ply KXOW8  everything— past,  present,  and  future — by 
virtue  of  that  absolute  and  infinite  intuition  which  takes 
in  the  entire  range  of  fact  and  possibility  in  one  ever- 
lasting survey.  In  the  lofty  language  of  Holy  Writ, 
he  **  inhalMteth  etemity.**  Of  course,  however,  he  knows 
events  in  their  true  relation  and  sequence  as  to  time, 
and  he  abo  knows  that  they  might  have  been,  might 
now  or  hereafter  be,  otherwise,  L  e.  he  oimtemplates  at 
the  same  time  with  the  certain  the  contingent  also,  and 
even  the  imaginary.  For  mere  mortals,  within  their 
finite  sphere  of  the  past  and  present,  may  do  thiai  The 
easenUal  difference  —  aside  from  the  enlaiged  field  of 
^iew — is,  that  God  looks  upon  the  future  just  as  we  do 
upon  the  past,  but  by  a  peculiar  faculty  inherent  in 
Deity  alone.  Any  other  view  reduces  God  to  but  a 
man  of  larger  proportions.  See  the  literature  referred 
to  in  Ifaloom,  TkeoL  Imdex,  s.  v.;  and  comp.  Pbb- 


Omcyphagia  ((£»fto^yia,  taUng  raw  JUah\  a  cus^ 
torn  which  was  anciently  followed  at  the  oelebration  of 
the  Dionynm  (q.  v.)  in  the  island  of  Chios,  the  Bac- 
chantes being  obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of 
the  victim  which  were  distributed  among  them.  From 
this  met  Dionysus  also  received  the  name  of  Omadius 
(q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Omopborttmi  (itfwfopiov,  borne  on  the  shoulder'), 
a  kind  of  scarf  or  stole  worn  by  the  Eastern  bishops.  It 
lesenbles  the  Ladn  pall,  but  is  broader,  and  tied  around 
the  DM^  in  a  knot.    See  Vestmbmts,  Sacred. 

Ompbalopsllolii.    See  Hestguasts. 

Qm'ii  (Heh.  OmH%  '*'^W^  thought  by  Geaenius 
and  Flint  to  be  for  n^*^739,  the  former  in  the  sense  of 
taxtght  of  JekoedK,  the  latter  apporHimed  of  Jehovah; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  etymology  contains  the  divine 
name;  SepL  in  1  Kings  'Afifipi;  elsewhere  'Afiapta, 
'AfiOipi,  ▼.  r.  Za/A0pif  Mapc;  Josephus,  'Aftapivos,  AnL 
rta,  12,  5},  the  name  of  four  men : 

X.  The  fifth  named  of  nine  sons  of  Becher,  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).    B.C.  cir.  1618. 

2.  Son  of  Imri  and  father  of  Ammihud,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jodah  (1  Chron.  ix,  4).    K(X  post  1618. 

3.  Son  of  Hichael,  and  David's  captain  in  the  tribe 
of  laaacbar  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  18).    B.C.  or.  1017. 

4.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Elah, 
kinn^  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi,  16),  and  the  seventh  king 
of  Xanel,  who  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  926,  and  reigned 
eleren  full  (or  twelve  current)  years,  founding  the  third 
dynaatv.    He  was  engisged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon, 
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a  Levitical  city  in  Dan,  of  which  the  Philistines  had 
gained  possession,  when  the  news  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  death  of  Elah  and  the  usurpation  of  Zimri.  On 
this  the  army  proclaimed  their  general,  Omri,  king  of 
IsraeL  He  then  lost  not  a  moment,  but  leaving  Gib- 
bethon in  the  power  of  the  infidels,  went  and  besieged 
his  competitor  in  Tirasah,  carrying  on  the  war  so  vigor- 
ously that  Zimri  soon  despaired,  and  burned  himself  in 
his  palace.  But  Omri  was  no  sooner  delivered  of  this 
rival  (see  Zimri)  than  another  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Tibni,  whom  a  part  of  the  people  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  probably  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to  mili- 
tary dictation.  This  occasioned  a  civil  war  which  last- 
ed foq^  years  (comp.  1  Kings  xvi,  16  with  28)  and  left 
Omri  undisputed  master  of  the  throne  (B.C  922).  His 
reign  lasted  seven  years  more,  hb  general  charscter 
being  *'  worse  than  all  that  had  preceded  him"  (1  Kings 
xvi,  25).  This  is  the  same  Omri  mentioned  (2  Chron. 
xxii,  2)  as  father  of  Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  IsraeL  Six  of  these  latter  years  "  he  spent 
in  Tirzah,  although  the  palace  there  was  destroyed; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  site  (Cant,  vi,  4),  he  transferred  his  resi- 
dence, probably  from  the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to 
stand  a  siege,  to  the  mountain  Shomron,  better  known 
by  its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two 
talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise  unknown, 
called  Shemer.  See  Samaria.  It  is  situated  about 
six  miles  from  Shechem,  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew 
capitals;  and  its  position,  according  to  Prof.  Stanley 
{S»  and  P.  pw  240),  'combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty.* 
Bethel,  however,  remained  the  religious  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam  was 
maintained  with  increased  determination  and  disregard 
of  God*s  law  (1  Kings  xvi,  26).  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  Thus  he  made  a  treaty  with  Ben- 
hadad  I,  king  of  Damascus,  though  on  very  unfavor- 
able conditions,  surrendering  to  him  some  frontier  cities 
(1  Kings  XX,  84),  and  among  them  probably  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  admitting  into  Samaria 
a  resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is  described  by  the 
expresuon  *  he  made  Greets  in  Samaria*  fw  Benhadad. 
See  Ahabl  As.  a  part  of  the  same  system,  he  united 
his  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  principal 
Phoenician  prince,  which  led  to  the  introduction  into 
Israel  of  Baid-worship,  and  all  its  attendant  calamities 
and  crimes.  This  worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  de- 
nounced by  Micah  (vi,  16)  under  the  name  of  the 
'  statutes  of  Onuri,'  which  appear  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  Lord^s  precepts  to  his  people,  *  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  merey,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.*  It 
achieved,  however,  a  temporary  success,  for  Omri  left 
his  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  Ahab;  and  his  family, 
unlike  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  had  preceded 
him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  occupied  the  throne 
for  about  half  a  oentury,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
great  reaction  against  Baal-worship  under  Jehu**(Smith). 
Omri  is  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.v.) 
as  the  founder  of  Beth-Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson, 
HisL  Evidenoea,  p.  109).  On  the  chronology  of  this 
reign,  see  Offerhaus,  SjpidL  p,  46  {  Ussher,  AnnaU  p. 
87.    See  Israel,  Kinodom  of. 

On,  the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  of  a  dty. 

1.  (Heb.  id,  flS^,  ttrength,  as  Job  xviii,  7 ;  Sept  At; v.) 
A  son  of  Peleth,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who 
was  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Korah  in  the  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  B.C.  dr.  1687.  He 
is  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  in 
the  first  instance  (Numb,  xvi,  1),  bat  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  subsequent  transactions,  and  is  not  by 
name  included  in  the  final  punishment.  '^Possibty  he 
repented ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  to 
thQ  effect  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to 
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irithdraw  ffom  his  acoomplices.  Abendana*8  note  is, 
» Behold  On  ia  not  mentioned  again,  for  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  their  company  after  Moses  spake  with  them. 
And  our  rabbins  of  blessed  memory  said  that  his  wife 
saved  him.'  Josephtis  (Ant.  iv,  2,  2)  omits  the  name 
of  On,  but  reUins  that  of  his  father  in  the  form  ^aXaovCi 
thus  apparently  identifying  Teleth  with  Fhallui  the  son 
of  Reuben"  (Smith). 

2.  An  important  city  in  Egypt.  In  the  following 
account  we  follow  chiefly  the  articles  in  Kitto  and 
Smith. 

Name,—ThiB  in  the  Heb.  is  the  same  as  the  above, 

VX»  Gen.  xli,  60,  or  in  the  condensed  form  "ik,  Gen,  xli, 
45,  60;  xlvi,  20  (Sept  'HXiowiroXtc ;  Vulg.  HeKopolii), 
which  is  doubtless  of  Coptic  etymology.  But  in  Ezek. 
■XXX,  17,  it  is  Hebraized  IJ^,  A'ven  (q.  v.),  i.e.  vtcked^ 
neu  (Sept.  and  Yulg.  as  before). 

The  same  city  is  also  mentioned  in  the  BiUe  as 
Bkth-shrmksh,  t^'i  P''a  (Jer.  xliii,  18),  corre- 
aponding  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
^  the  abode  of  the  sun  ;**  and  perhaps  it  is  likewise 
spoken  of  as  ib-ha-hkbes,  onnn  ^•'J,  or  O^nn  ~, 
the  second  part  being,  in  this  case,  either  the  Egyptian 
mcanA  name,  or  else  the  Hebrew  D^n,  but  we  prefer 
to  read  **  a  city  of  destruction."  The  two  names  were 
known  to  the  translator  or  translators  of  Exodus  in  the 
Sept.,  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Heliopolis  {'Qv  fj 
}ffTtv  *HXioviroXtc,  i,  11);  but  in  Jeremiah  this  version 
seems  to  treat  Beth-shemesh  as  the  name  of  a  temple 
(rohc  9Tv\ouc  'HXiat;iroX«ii#c»  ro^S  ^v  'Qp^  xli»l»  18, 
SepL  1, 13).  The  Coptic  venion  gives  On  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  names  in  the  Sept^  but  whether  as  an 
Eg3rptian  word  or  such  a  word  Hebraized  can  scarcely 
b^  determined.  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
as  the  letter  we  represent  by  A  is  not  commonly  changed 
into  the  Coptic  0,  unless  indeed  one  hieroglyphic  form 
of  the  name  should  be  read  ANU,  in  which  case  the 
last  vowel  might  have  been  transposed,  and  the  first 
incorporated  with  it,  Brugsch  {Geogr,  Imchr.  i,  254) 
supposes  AN  and  ON  to  be  the  same,  "as  the  Egyptian 
A  often  had  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  and  o" 
But  this  does  not  admit  of  the  change  of  the  a  vowel  to 
the  long  vowel  o,  from  which  it  was  as  distinct  as  from 
the  other  long  vowel  t,  respectively  like  K  and  9,  ^ 
and\ 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  is  written  an, 
or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  anu  ;  but  the  essential  part  of 
the  word  is  an,  and  probably  no  more  was  pronounced. 
There  were  two  towns  called  an:  Heliopolis,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  northern,  an  •  mehSt,  and  Hermon- 
this.  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  southern,  an-rbs  (Brugsch, 
Geoffr,  Tnsehr,  i,  254, 255,  Nos.  1217  <?,  6, 1218, 870, 1225). 
As  to  the  meaning,  we  can  say  nothing  certain.  Cyril, 
who,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  should  be  listened  to  on 
such  a  question,  says  that  On  signified  the  sun  (*Qv  ^1 
iirri  icar  avroifc  o  ^Xioci  ad  Hot,  p.  145),  and  the 
Coptic  OuSini  (Hemphitic),  OuHn,  OudSm  (Sahidic), 
^^  light,**  has  therefore  been  compared  (see  La  Croze, 
Lex.  p.  71,  189),  but  the  hieroglyphic  form  is  uben, 
^  shining,"  which  has  no  connection  with  an. 

Scriptural  iViDrioes.— The  first  mention  of  this  place 
in  the  Bible  is  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we 
read  Pharaoh  gave  "  to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On"  (Gen.  xli,  45,  oomp.  ver.  50; 
and  xlvi,  20).  Joseph  was  possibly  governor  of  Egypt 
under  a  king  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  of  which  Memphis 
was,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  capital  In  this  case  he 
would  doubtless  have  lived  for  part  of  the  year  at  Mem- 
phis, and  therefore  near  to  Heliopolis.  The  name  of 
Asenath's  father  was  appropriate  to  a  Heliopolite,  and 
especially  to  a  priest  of  that  place  (though  according  to 
some  he  may  have  been  a  prince),  for  it  means  **  Belong- 
ing to  Ra,"  or  **  the  sun."  The  name  of  Joeeph^s  mas- 
ter Potipbar  is  the  same,  but  with  a  dight  difference  in 


the  Hebrew,  orthography.  According  to  the  Sept.  Oo 
was  one  of  the  cities  buUt  for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed 
Israelites,  for  it  mentions  three  '*  strong  cities'*  instead 
of  the  two  '*  treasure  cities*'  of  the  Helx,  adding  On  to 
Pithom  and  Raamses  {Yiai  tftKodofifiaav  w6\jti\;  oxvp^i 
T^  ^apatff  rqv  Tt  Utt^w,  rai  'Paftwoii,  km  ^Uv,  9 
ivriv  'HXio^iroXtC}  Exod.  i,  11).  If  it  be  intended  that 
these  cities  were  fo«mded  by  the  labor  of  the  people,  the 
addition  is  probably  a  mistake,  although  Heliopolis  may 
have  been  ruined  and  rebuilt;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  were  merely  fortified,  probably  as  places  for  keep- 
ing stores.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
land  of  Goshen  and  from  Raamses,  and  probably  Pithom 
also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when  he 
prophesies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt  ^at 
should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan  should  be  called 
Ir^ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
whether  we  uke  **  heres**  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyp- 
tian word;  but  the  reading  ^a  city  of  destniction** 
seems  preferable;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  there 
was  any  large  Jewiah  settlement  at  Heliopolis,  although 
there  may  have  been  at  one  time  from  its  neamesa  to 
the  town  of  Onias  (q.  v.).— Jeremiah  speaks  of  On 
under  the  name  Beth-ahemesh,  **  the  house  of  the  sun** 
(oomp.  '^oppidum  solis,"  Pliny,  ffiti.  Nat.  v,  11),  where 
he  predicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  **  He  shall  break  also 
the  pillan  [?  niasra,  but  perhaps  sUtues]  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  that  [is]  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the 
houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  bum  with 
fire"  (xliii,  18).  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  *^  pil- 
lars,** obelisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be  meant,  for 
the  number  of  which  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  Heli- 
opolis must  have  been  famous;  and  perhaps  by  ''the 
houses  of  the  gods,**  the  temples  of  this  place  are  in- 
tended, as  their  being  burned  would  be  a  proof  of  the 
powerlessness  of  Ra  and  Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun, 
Shu,  the  god  of  light,  and  Tafnet,  a  fire-goddess,  to 
save  their  dwdlings  from  the  very  element  over  which 
they  were  supposed  to  rule. — Perhaps  it  was  on  account 
of  the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis  that,  in  Ezekiel, 
On  is  written  Aven,  by  a  change  in  the  punctuation, 
if  we  can  here  depend  on  the  Masoretic  text,  and  so 
made  to  signify  <*  vanity,"  and  especially  the  vanity  of 
idolatry.  The  prophet  foretells,  ^The  young  men  of 
Aven  and  of  Pi-be-seth  shall  fall  by  the  sword:  and 
these  [cities]  shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx,  17).  Pi- 
beseth,  or  Bubastis,  is  doul>tle8B  spoken  of  with  Heli- 
opolis as  in  the  same  part  of  Egypt  r  ^nd  so  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  common  calamity  at  the  same  time  when 
the  land  should  be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more  la 
Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition^  however, 
points  it  out  as  a  place  where  our  Lord  and  the  Yirgin 
came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into  Egypt,  and  a 
very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a  tree  beneath 
which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settlements  in  this 
part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the  town  of  Oniaa,  which 
was  probably  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Heliopolis 
in  a  northerly  direction,  bat  a  little  to  the  eestwaid 
{Modern  Egtfjpt  and  Thebetf  i,  297, 298),  theb  flourished, 
and  were  nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  town^ 
like  Alexandria,  in  which  there  was  any  large  Jewish 
population,  so  that  there  is  much  probability  in  this 
tradition.  And  perhaps  Heliopolis  itself  may  have  bad 
a  Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not  know  it  to  have 
been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah. 

Monumental  /Tufory.— The  oldest  mmmment  of  the 
town  is  the  obelisk,  which  was  set  up  late  in  the  rdgn 
of  Sesertesen  I,  head  of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  BC. 
cir.  2050.  According  to  Manetho,  the  bull  Mnevis  was 
first  wonhipped  here  in  the  reign  of  Kaiech6%  second 
king  of  the  2d  dynasty  (RC.  cir.  2400).  In  the  earliest 
times  it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  first  dynasty  so 
long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps  for  no 
more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (B.C.  dr.  2717)  and 


ON  3' 

'Atbotbii;  it  iionbtUMDBitctnw  under  the  gorctnment 
of  Ibe  Uemphiles,  of  the  Sd  (EC.  cir.  ;iB40),  1th,  mnd 
6th  djnutiHii  it  then  puwd  into  the  handt  of  the  Di- 
oepolitea  of  the  12th  dynuty  and  the  Shepherdi  of  the 
15th ;  bat  whether  tbe  furraer  ur  the  Utter  held  it  fint, 
or  it  wu  conlcatcd  belwHD  them,  we  cinnot  u  yet  de- 
tertoint  During  the  long  period  of  unrchy  that  fol- 
bwed  the  rule  of  the  ISlh  dyntatj,  when  Lower  Egypt 
was  lutgeet  to  the  Shepheid  kings,  Helii^lii  mutt 
have  been  under  the  govemment  of  the  ■trangeni. 
With  the  accenlan  of  the  ISth  tlynaaty  it  was  probably 
recDTered  by  the  Egyptiana,  during  the  war  which 
Ajihioea,  or  Amoais,  bead  of  that  line,  waged  with  the 
Shepherds,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them,  though 
perhapa  more  than  once  occupied  liy  invaders  (comp. 
Chabas,  Papynu  Magique  Harru),  before  the  Aaayr- 
iaos  ronqueml  Kgypt  lu  position  uear  the  eastern 
frontier  must  have  tnade  italwayi  a  poat  of  npecial  im- 
portance.    See  No-Ahon. 

The  chief  object  of  wonhip  at  Keliopolia  wai  the  sun, 
under  the  fomiB  Ra,  the  sun  siniply,  whence  the  sacred 
DaoM  of  the  place,  Ha-ka,  "  the  abode  uf  the  sun,"  and 
Alum,  Ibe  setting  sun,  or  sun  of  the  nether  world. 
Probddy  iu  chief  (emple  was  rtedicated  to  bolb.  Shu, 
tbe  son  of  Atum,  and  Tafnet,  his  daughter,  were  also  here 
worshipped,  as  well  u  the  bull  UnevU,  sacred  to  Ra, 
Oniia,  utd  Isis ;  and  the  Fbcenix,  Bsuur,  probably  rep- 
raeDtcd  b7  a  living  bird  of  the  crane  kind.  (On  the 
mytbok«7,  see  Brugach,  p.  iH  sq.)  The  temple  of  the 
■un.deKrihedhy  Scrabn  (ivii,  p.eOB,e06),  i>  now  only 
lepreaented  by  the  single  beautiful  obelisli,  which  is  of 


Plain  and  Ohe11>-ki>rOD. 
Ted  granite,  68  feet  !  inche*  high  abnre  the  pedeital, 
and  bean  a  dedication  showing  that  it  was  sculptured 
in  or  after  his  SOlh  year  (cir.  SOeO)  br  Sesertesen  I,  Bnt 
kiriK  of  tholilh  dynasty  (aC.  dr.  a»0-2WB).  There 
were  pn>b«hly  far  more  than  a  usual  number  of  obelisks 
bcfbn  the  gales  of  this  temple,  on  the  evidence  of  an- 
cient wiitera,  and  tbe  inscriptions  of  some  yet  remain- 
ing elsewhere,  and  an  doubt  the  reason  was  that  these 

of  Ibe  DHnnds  it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small 

il  inscription  of  the  lime  of 
IS  the  city  of  On  in  the  following 
I  thirtyflfth  year  the  king  (Thothmes 
in  army  of  ten  tiill  cohorts  against  Hctb. 
Then  be  marched  against  the  city  of  On,  where  the 
snclean  race  were  anembled  . .  .' — alluding  perhape  lo 
the  Sbepbcnb^  whom  Thuthmcs  finally  expelled  from 
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Egypt.  There  are  other  indications  of  this  Pharaoh 
having  been  at  Heliopulis  or  On.  Two  of  Ibe  obelisks 
removed  fay  Ibe  Romans  from  that  ancient  city  bear 
the  well-known  cartouche  of  Thothmea  III.  The  one 
stands  upright  before  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  at  Kome, 
the  other  in  the  Atmeidan  at  ConaUntinople.  Oeburu 
declares  "that  it  becomes  a  historical  fsct  that  Ihe 
patron  of  Joseph,  Pharaoh  Apophis,  had  poasesaion  nf 
Heliopolis,  and  for  a  long  period  held  his  regal  stale 
Ibere"  (Mmum.  Hul.  of  Kggpl,  n,  87).     See  Eoypt. 

Lattr  Sotica The  traces  of  this  city  which  are 

found  in  classic  suthura  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  from  Ibe  brief  intimations  of  Holy  Writ. 
AccoTdhig  to  Herodotus  (ii,  69),  Helinpolis  was  one  of 
the  four  greatcitica  that  were  rendered  fsmous  in  Egypt 
by  being  the  centrea  of  solemn  retigioua  festivals,  which 
were  attended  by  splendid  processiona  and  homage  id 
the  gods.  In  Heliopolia  the  ohaervance  w«a  held  in 
honor  of  tbe  aun.  The  m^csty  of  these  sacred  visirs 
may  be  best  learned  now  by  a  careful  study  of  tlie 

formed  (Wilkinson,  Atx.  Egypl.-).      HeUopolis  had  its 
prieathood,  a  numerooa  and  learned  body,  celebrated  be- 
fore other  Egyptians  for  their  historical  and  antiquarian 
lore,  and  occupying  extensive  buildings  srouod  the 
lemplej  it  long  continued  the  universitv  of  [he  Egyp- 
tians, Ihe  chief  sest  of  their  science  (Kenrick,  Uti^. 
ii,  8;  Wilkioson);   the  priests  dwelt  as  a  holy  conv- 
mnnity  in  a  spacious  structure  appropriated  to  their 
use.     In  Strabo's  time  the  halls  were  to  be  seen  in 
which  Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  studied  under  Ihe  direc- 
tion nf  the  priests  of  HeUnp- 
olia.     A  detailed  desci ' 
of  the  temple,  with  il 
alleys  of  sphinxes,  obelisks, 
etc,  may  be  found  in  Rtrabo 
(xvii ;  Joeephus,  c.  Apioti.  ii, 
2),  who  aaya  that  the  mural 
sculpture  in  it  was  Tery  sim- 
ilar lo  the  old  Etruscan  and 
lirectau  works.     In  the  tem- 
ple a  bullock  was  fed— a  synt- 
bol  of  tbe  god  Mnevis.    The 
dty  suffeted  severely  by  tbe 
Persian  invasion.     From  the 
time  of  Sbaw  and  Pococke 
the  place  has  been  described 
by  many  travelltts.     At  an 
early  period  remains  of  tbe 
famous  temple  were   found. 
Abdallatif  (A.D.  1300)  vw 
many  colossal  sphinxes,  part- 
ly prostrate,  partly  standing. 
He  also    ssw   the   gales  or 
propylsea  of  the  temple  cov- 
ered  with    inscriptions;    he 
describee  two  immense  obe- 


smiind  which  were 
of  the  Oral,  placed  in  so  thick  a  masa  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  oounted,  most  of  them  thrown  down.  This 
city  furnished  works  of  art  Co  Augustus  for  adorning 
Rome,  snd  to  Constsnline  (or  adorning  Constantinople. 
Ritter  (fnttunfr,  i,  823)  says  that  Ibe  sole  remaining 
obelisk  bears  hieroglyphics  which  remind  the  behaldtT 
of  what  Strabo  terms  the  Etruscan  style.  "  The  fig. 
ure  of  [he  cross  which  it  bears  (cmz  aiuala)  has  at- 
tracted the  special  notice  of  Christian  antiquaries" 
(RitUT). 

Heliopoliswassitoateon  the  east  side  of  the  Pclusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  Just  below  the  point  of  tbe  Delta, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  It  was 
before  the  Roman  time  the  capital  of  the  Beliopolitic 
Nome,  which  was  included  in  Lower  Egypt  (Plinv, 
Hill.  Xal.  V,  9 1  Plolem.  iv,  S).  Now  its  site  is  above 
the  pcdnt  of  tht  Delia,  which  Is  ihe  Junction  of  the 
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Phatmetic,  or  Dsinietta  branch,  and  the  Bolbitine,  or 
Kosetta,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-eaBt  of  Cairo. 
The  site  is  now  marked  by  low  mounds,  endosing  a 
space  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  which  was  once  occupied  by  houses  and 
by  the  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Sun.  This  area  is  at 
present  a  ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herbs;  and  the 
solitary  obelisk  which  still  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  is  the 
nole  remnant  of  the  former  splendors  of  the  place.  In 
the  days  of  Edrisi  and  Abdallatif  the  place  bore  the 
name  of  Aia  Shenu;  and  in  the  neighboring  village, 
Maiarkfehf  is  still  shown  an  ancient  well  bearing  the 
same  name.  Near  by  it  is  the  above-mentioned  veiy 
old  sycamore,  its  trunk  straggling  and  gnarled,  under 
which  legendary  tradition  relates  that  the  holy  family 
onoe  rested  (Robinson,  BibUccU  JUtearches,  i,  86). 

O'nam  (Heb.  Onam%  DS'ltt,  string),  the  name  of 
two  men. 

1;  (Sept.  'Qfiap  in  Genesis,  *Qvafi  in  Chron. ;  v.  r. 
*QfidVf  Sufvdv),  the  last  named  of  the  five  children  of 
Shobal,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28 ;  1  Chron. 
i,40).     B.acir.1964. 

2.  (Sept.  Oifvofid,  v.  r.  '0?o/i),  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  his  wife  Atarab,  and  father  of 
Shammai  and  Jada  (1  Chron.  ii,  26,  28).  B.C  ante 
1658. 

O'nain  (Heb^  Onan%  "(dlK,  ttrong;  SepL  Aj^vav),  the 
second  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  the  Ca- 
naanite  (Gen.  xxxviii,  4 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  19;  1  Chron.  iii, 
8).  Being  constrained  by  the  obligations  of  the  an- 
cient Levirate  law  (q.  v.)  to  espouse  Tamar,  his  elder 
brother's  widow,  he  took  means  to  frustrate  the  inten- 
tion of  this  usage,  which  was  to  provide  heirs  for  a 
brother  who  had  died  childless  (Deut.  xxv,  6-10 ;  Mark 
xii,  19).  This  offence,  rendered  without  excuse  by  the 
allowance  of  polygamy,  and  the  serionsneas  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  but  in  respect  to  the  usages 
of  the  times  in  which  it  was  committed,  was  punished 
by  premature  death  (Gen.  xxxviii,  8  sq.).  B.C  cir. 
1870.  His  act  was  evidently  different  from  the  vice 
which  has  been  given  his  name. 

Onoa,  a  surname  of  Athene,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Oncaa,  in  Boeotia. — Gardner,  FaUht  of  the 
World,  voL  ii,  8.  V. 

Onoaous,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  from  Onceium,  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple.— Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  Worid,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Onderdonk,  Benjamin  Treadwell,  D.D., 
LUD.,  an  eminent  American  divine  and  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  noted  especially  because 
of  the  severe  trials  through  which  he  passed,  and  his 
consequent  deposition  from  the  episcopal  office,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1791.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  class  of  1809, 
and,  after  a  most  critical  study  of  divinity,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1812,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  as- 
sistant pastor  of  Trinity  parish,  New  York.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  unusual  pulpit  talents,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  favorite  preachers  of  the  metropolis. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  General  Theo- 
l(»gical  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  he  held  that  position 
iiiiUl  1880,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  as 
successor  to  the  then  recently  deceased  bishop  Hobart, 
of  Eastern  New  York.  He  was  consecrated  to  this  im- 
{M>rtant  office  Nov.  26, 1830.  By  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  the  episcopal  work  he  soon  acquired  general 
trust,  and  by  his  untiring  industry'  gained  many  warm 
admirers  and  Mends.  In  1844,  however,  and  that  very 
unexpectedly,  most  serious  charges  were  brought  against 
the  purity  of  bb  moral  character,  and  in  D^m^r  of 
that  year  he  was  therefore  tried  by  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops Wbting  as  a  court.  After  a  long  and  searching  in- 
vestigation, the  court  decided  (eight  voting  for  deposi- 
tion aAd  nine  for  suspension)  that  he  be  suspended  from 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  ministry  (Jan.  8, 1845). 


ffishop  Onderdonk  himaelf  never  acknowledged  iiht±  he 
was  guilty  of  the  offences  imputed  to  him,  but  the  care- 
ful and  prolonged  trial  that  had  been  ailbrded  him  re- 
vealed that  he  must  have  been  fieqnently  guilty  of  very 
gross  immorality,  the  testimony  depending  upon  parties 
whose  character  was  unqueetionahle  in  every  particular. 
Largely  his  improper  advances  to  ladies — and  these  woe 
the  principal  charges— were  prompted  by  liquor,  for  he 
is  known  to  have  been  an  habitual  drinker  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages.  It  is  claimed  by  his  friends  that  he 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality  in 
any  other  than  an  intoxicated  state,  and  that  the  ac- 
cusations, having  been  brought  forward  only  after  he 
had  reformed  in  his  habits,  should  not  have  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  House  of  Bishops.  Even  after  the 
suspension  of  the  bishop  his  friends  cealously  continned 
to  labor  for  the  removal  of  his  suspension  from  the  epis- 
copate. After  much  delay,  the  General  Convention  of 
1850  passed  a  canon  allowing  a  provisional  bishop  to  be 
chosen.  The  Convention  of  New  York  adopted  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Convention  of  1859  in  favor  of 
bishop  Onderdonk*s  restoration,  and  the  lower  house 
supported  it  by  a  large  vote,  but  the  bishops  rejected  it, 
and  he  died,  unrestored  to  his  diocese,  April  SO,  1861. 
He  published,  Sermon  btfore  and /or  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Mission  Society  (N.  Y.  1829, 8vo)  i— Sermon  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Eight  Rev,  John  H.  Hobart  (1880, 
8vo).  See  The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  convened  under 
the  third  Canon  qf  1844  in  the  dig  of  New  York,  on 
Dec,  10, 1844,/or  the  Tried  of  the  Right  Ret,  B,  T,  On- 
derdonk, D.D,,  Bishop  qf  New  York,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1845, 
8vo).     (J.H.W.) 

Onderdonk,  Henry  Ustio,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  also  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Eptsoopal  Church, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  March,  1789.  He 
was  educated  at  Oolumbia  College,  daas  of  1805,  and 
then  went  aUoad  to  study  medicine  in  London  and  Ed- 
inburgh. After  his  return  to  this  country  he  practiced 
in  his  profession  for  several  years,  but  finally  decided  to 
enter  the  mimstiy.  He  was  at  that  time  (1815)  editor, 
with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal, 
but  he  closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  was  soon  after  ordained  deacon.  In  January,  1816, 
he  went  as  missionary  to  Canandaigua,  which,  under  his 
care,  grew  into  a  flourishing  parish,  and  of  this  he  be- 
came the  rector  in  1818.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn as  rector  of  St,  Ann*s  Church,  and  there  he  gained 
much  distinction  as  preacher  and  writer.  In  1837  he 
was  elected  to  the  episcopacy,  and  was  consecrated  aa- 
sistant  to  the  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  Oct.  25  of  that 
year.  In  1887,  on  the  death  of  buhop  White,  Onder- 
donk was  put  in  full  possession  of  the  diocesan  power, 
and  he  discharged  its  duties  until  1844,  when  be  felt 
compelled,  by  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  arisen 
among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  to  resign  his 
episcopal  functions.  Not  only  was  the  resignation  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  they  also  brought 
him  to  trial  for  intemperance,  and  suspended  him  fimn 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood  from  and  after 
Oct.  21, 1844.  In  1856  bishop  Onderdonk  was  restored 
to  the  sacred  ministry  and  to  his  diocese,  but  he  did 
not  resume  the  privileges  of  his  office^  and  died  only 
two  yean  later,  Dec.  6, 1858,  at  Philadelphia.  He  pub- 
lished, Appeal  to  the  Religious  PubUc,  etc,,  of  CeuuMndai' 
gua  (1818) '.^Episcopacy  tested  bg  Scripturs  (N.  Y. 
1846;  first  published  as  an  essay  in  the ProiesitaU  i^ris- 
copalian,  November  and  December,  1830;  second,  in 
pamphlet  form  anonymously;  third,  as  a  tract  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society;  and  then  reviewed 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  in  the  Christian  SpeetaioTy 
1884 — this  review  was  reprinted  in  Bames*8  AfucW&i- 
neous  Essays  and  Reviews,  1855,  i,  200-251)  i^Episco^ 
pacy  Examined  and  Re-examined  (1885): — Essay  on 
Regeneration  (PhUa.  1885)  i—FamHy  Devotions  from  the 
Liturgy  (1885) ,— Sermons  and  Episcopal  Charges  ( 1851, 
2  vols.  8vo).    *'They  show  him  to  be  not  only  a  poU 
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islied  writer,  bat  a  scholar  and  letBoner  of  the  highest 
nnk"  (B.  W.  Griswdd,  D.D.).  Bishop  Onderdonk  also 
published  a  naraber  of  occasional  Sermom,  Tr€U3l$,  and 
Pam^kleitj  and  oontribated  papers  to  the  Ameriean 
Medical  ami  PkUomtpkieal  Rtgiaier,  the  New  York  Med- 
ical  Magazine^  the  Church  RtgitUr^  the  Churchman*$ 
Momthfy  Moffuzmej  the  Everffreen^  the  ProteMtaM  Epii- 
copaUan,  the  Bamier  of  (he  Croi$j  the  Churchman^  etc. 
He  has  besides  substantial  daims  to  the  character  of  a 
poet;  in  evidence  of  which  we  may  instance  HTmns 
Nos.  14, 105, 106, 109, 18t,  196, 208, 208, 211,  and  Psskns 
16, 28,  and  69,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Fnyer  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Gbarch.  See  Allibone, 
DieL  of  BriL  and  Amer.  Authort,  s.  v.;  Drake,  Diet, 
ofAnter.  Biog,  s.  y. ;  and  the  article  by  Ftot,  Spencer  in 
The  Amer,C^clop,M.v.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Oneida  Community.    See  pBBFRcnomsTs. 

O&es'imiis  C^vftrnftoCfpraJitable)  is  the  name  of 
the  servant  or  slave  in  whose  behalf  Pkul  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  (Phil.  10;  CoL  iv.  9).  A.D.  68. 
He  was  a  native,  or  oertatnly  an  inhalntant,  of  Colosse, 
since  Panl,  in  writing  to  the  Choroh  there,  speaks  of 
him  (OoL  iv,  9)  ts  6c  ivnv  il  i/fi&v,  ^'one  of  you." 
This  expression  confirms  the  presumption  which  his 
Giedc  name  affotds  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  and  not  a 
Jew,  as  some  have  argued  from  fiaXurra  iftoi  in  PhiL 
16.  Slaves  were  numerous  in  Phrygia,  and  the  name 
itself  of  Phiygian  was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
slave.  Hence  it  happened  that  in  writing  to  the  Colos* 
sians  (ill,  22-iv,  1)  Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them 
ooncefmng  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants  to  each 
other.  Onesimns  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
peamm,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implica- 
tion in  otNcin  it^  SwXov  in  PhiL  16,  and  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  epistle.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  dilfierenoe  of  opinion  on  this  point  among  the  ancient 
eommentatoia,  and  there  is  none  of  any  critical  weight 
among  the  modem.  The  man  escaped  from  his  master 
and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  popu- 
lation he  oould  hope  to  be  concealed,  and  to  baffle  the 
ellbrta  whidi  were  so  often  made  in  such  esses  for  re- 
taking the  fiigitive  (Walter,  I>ie  Ge$chiehte  det  Bdm, 
RechiBj  ii,  68  sq.).  It  must  have  been  to  Rome  that  he 
directed  his  way,  and  not  to  Onsaiea,  as  some  contend ; 
for  the  latter  view  stands  connected  with  an  indefensi- 
ble opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the  letter  was 
written  (see  Neander,  PJIanzimff,  ii,  606).  Whether 
Onesimoa  had  any  other  motive  for  the  flight  than  the 
natmal  love  of  liberty,  we  have  not  the  means  of  decid- 
ing:. It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
oomnitted  some  offence,  as  theft  or  embezzlement,  and 
fieared  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.  This  is  grounded 
upon  ^inifft  in  PhiL  18,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
text; the  meaning,  however,  is  somewhat  uncertain 
(see  Notes  vn£p,to  PhiL  by  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  p.  60). 
Commentators  at  all  events  go  entirely  beyond  the  evi- 
dence when  they  assert  (as  Conybeare,  Life  and  EpitUee 
ofPatdj  ii,  467)  that  he  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  society, 
that  he  robbed  his  master,  and  confessed  the  sin  to  PauL 
Thongh  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Onesimus  heard 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  time  at  Borne,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  there 
tlirongh  the  apostle's  instrumentality.  The  language 
in  vex;.  10  of  the  letter  (J^  iyiwrfoa  iv  roXg  SiOftol^ 
^ov)  is  explicit  on  this  point.  As  there  were  believers 
in  Phrygia  when  the  aportle  passed  through  that  region 
on  hia  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii,  28),  and  as 
Oncsturas  belonged  to  a  Christian  household  (PhiL  2), 
it  ia  not  improbable  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  before  he  went  to  Borne.  How  long 
a  tlfloe  elapsed  between  his  escape  and  conversion  we 
cannot  dedde;  for  irpoc  &pav  in  the  16th  verse,  to 
wbieb  appeal  has  becan  made,  is  purely  a  relative  ex- 
pvessifln,  and  will  not  justify  any  inference  as  to  the  in- 
terval in  question.  After  his  conversion  the  most  happy 
and  friendly  rdationa  sprung  up  between  the  teacher 


and  the  disciple.  The  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a  cap- 
tive and  an  indefatigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  (Acts  xxviii,  80,  81}  must  have  made  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian  friendship, 
and  dependent  upon  others  for  various  services  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  important  to  his  efficiency  as  a  minister 
of  the  Word.  Onerimus  appears  to  have  supplied  this 
twofold  want  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  see  from  the 
lettei  that  he  won  entirely  the  apostle's  heart,  and  made 
himself  so  useful  to  him  in  various  private  ways,  or 
evinced  such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have  gone 
back  to  ColossB  soon  after  his  conversion),  that  Paul 
wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly  with  him. 
Whether  he  desired  hb  presence  as  a  personal  attend- 
ant or  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  not  certain  from 
Iva  SiaKOpy  fioi  in  ver.  13  of  the  epistle.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Paul's  attachment  to  him  as  a  disciple,  as  a  person- 
al friend,  and  as  a  helper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  was  such 
that  he  yielded  him  np  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit 
of  self-denial,  and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings 
or  the  rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed  so  noble  an  example.  Onesimus,  ac- 
companied by  Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not  only  this 
epistle,  but  with  that  to  the  Colossians  (CoL  iv,  9).  It 
is  believed  that  Onesimus,  anxious  to  Justify  the  confi- 
dence which  Panl  reposed  in  him,  by  appearing  speedily 
before  his  master,  left  Tychicus  to  take  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  hastened  to  Colosste,  where  he  doubt- 
less received  the  forgiveness  which  Paul  had  so  touch- 
ingly  implored  for  him  as  **a  brother  beloved**  {Canon, 
Apoet,  78). 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  account,  when  we 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
too  few  and  too  late  to  amount  to  much  as  historical 
testimony.  Some  of  the  later  fathers  assert  that  Onesi- 
mus was  set  ftee,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  bishop 
of  Beroea,  in  Macedonia  {ConMtiL  Apoit,  vii,  46).  The 
person  of  the  same  name  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus  in  the  first  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (He- 
fele,  Patrum  Apoef,  Opp,  p.  152)  was  a  different  person 
(Winer,  Realw,  ii,  176).  See  Omesimus,  St.  It  is  re- 
lated also  that  Onesimus  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome 
again,  and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the 
persecution  under  Nero  (Smith).  His  name  is  found  in 
the  Roman  martyrology  under  date  of  March  2,  95. 

We  mistake  if  we  consider  that  the  occasion  on  which 
Paul  interfered  was  really  smalL  Throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire  the  number  of  the  enslaved  was  perhsps 
seven  times  the  number  of  the  free.  It  was  important 
that  a  pracdcal  exemplification  should  be  given  by  Paul 
himself  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  language,  that  in  the 
new  creation  there  is  ^  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ 
is  all  and  in  alL**  There  is  no  violent  interference  with 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  ownership  which  Philemon 
had  acquired ;  Paul  gently  states  that  while  his  natural 
impulse  was  to  retain  Onesimus  for  the  sake  of  his  ser- 
vices (Phil.  18),  yet,  apart  from  Philemon's  consent,  he 
would  forsgo  the  comfort  which  the  presence  of  such  a 
Christian  brother  was  able  to  impart.  Yet  the  language 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Onesimus  clearly  shows  that 
Philemon  could  no  longer  maintain  those  rights  with- 
out forfeiting  his  Christian  character.  Slaveiy  is  no- 
where expressly  condemned  in  Scripture  any  more  than 
polygamy ;  the  duty  of  emancipating  slaves  is  not  ex- 
pressly inculcated  any  more  than  the  duty  of  family 
worship.  The  influence  of  vital  Christianity  implicitly 
forbids  the  permanency  of  a  system  which  defeats  the 
apostle's  injunction :  "  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have 
a  Master  in  heaven.*'  Where  the  owner  is  Christian- 
ized, the  bondsman  is  enfranchised.  The  interference 
of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus  may  thus  be  considered  a 
divine  act  of  emancipation,  illustrating  the  legitimate 
and  necessaiy  influence  of  Christian  principle.  Amid 
all  the  defects  and  corruptions  of  the  Christian  Chnroh 
we  can  discover  proofs  of  its  divine  origin  in  every  age 
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Biid  in  every  clime,  by  ito  tendency  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  every 
yoke ;  the  Church  has  very  generally  felt  that  the  com- 
mand, "  He  who  loveth  God  should  love  his  brother 
also,*'  strikes  at  the  root  of  a  system  which  severs  the 
domestic  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and 
child,  while  it  blasts  the  oppressor  with  the  blinding 
and  hardening  effects  of  arbitrary  rule  and  irresponsible 
power  (Fairbaim).    See  Philbmom. 

Onesimua,  St.,  an  early  Christian  bishop,  who  suc- 
ceeded Caius  in  the  chair  at  Ephesus,  and  was  the  third 
bishop  of  that  city.  He  governed  that  Church  in  107. 
His  festival  is  celebrated  Feb.  16  in  the  Latin  Church. 
See  Acta  Sanctorum^  February  and  March;  Dom  Cal- 
met,  DkL  de  la  BibUt  a.  v. ;  Baillet,  Vies  det  SauUt^  voL  i. 

Oneaiph'orus  (Ovfi^i^po^^  profit-Mngmg),  a  be^ 
liever  of  Ephesus,  who  came  to  Rome  during  the  second 
captivity  of  Paul  in  that  city  (A.D.  cir.  64),  and  having 
found  out  the  apostle,  who  was  in  custody  of  a  soldier, 
to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained,  was  **  not  ashamed 
of  his  chain,"  but  attended  him  frequently,  and  rendered 
him  all  the  services  in  his  power.  This  faithful  attach- 
ment, at  a  time  of  calamity  and  desertion,  was  fully  ap- 
preciated and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who  in 
his  Epistle  to  Timothy  carefully  records  the  circum- 
stance ;  and,  after  charging  him  to  salute  in  his  name 
*'the  household  of  Onesiphorus,"  expresses  the  most 
earnest  and  grateful  wishes  for  his  spiritual  welfare  (2 
Tim.  i,  16-18;  oomp.  Iv,  19).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  Onesiphorus  had  then  quit  Rome  (Kitto). 
It  has  even  been  made  a  question  whether  this  friend 
of  the  apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Tim- 
othy was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Panl  speaka 
of  '*  the  household"  (in  2  Tim.  i,  16,  itfri  i\to£  6  cvpcoc 
Ttf  'Otniei^opov  oic^),  and  not  separately  of  Onesipho- 
rus himself.  If  we  infer  that  he  was  not  living,  then 
we  have  in  2  Tim.  i,  18  almost  an  instance  of  the  apos- 
tolic sanction  of  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  deacL 
But  the  probability  is  that  other  members  of  the  fam- 
Uv  were  also  active  Christians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to 
remember  them  at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  to- 
gether under  the  comprehensive  top  'Ov.  oikov  (2  Tim. 
iv,  19),  and  thus  delicately  recognised  the  common 
merit,  as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  The  mention  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  17  shows  that  we  need  not  ex- 
clude him  from  the  ^Ti^va  oIkov  in  1  Cor.  i,  16.  It 
is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i,  18  (p<ra  iv  'E^tuif  SiriKovrivt) 
that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Ephesus;  though  if 
we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the  close  of  the  epistle 
(iv,  19)  to  his  family,  he  himself  may  possibly  have 
been  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Tim- 
othy. Nothing  authentic  is  knovm  of  him  beyond  these 
notices.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Fabricius  (^Lux 
Koang,  p.  117),  he  became  bishop  of  Corone,  in  Measenia 
(Smith). 

Oni'ardB  {'(hnapti^),  a  name  that  appears  in  1 
Mace  xii,  20  as  (he  author  or  director  of  the  letter  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  to  Onias;  but  it  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption for  Onku  (Ovi^  'Aptlo^f  the  latter  name  re- 
peated from  the  following  verse).  See  Josephus,  Ant, 
xii,  4, 10. 

Oni'as  ('OWac.  perh.  for  n^3fi{,  a  ship),  the  name 
of  five  Jewish  pontiflb,  mentioned  by  the  Apocrypha  and 
by  Josephus.  The  following  account  of  them  is  mostly 
from  Smith's  Diet,  qfthe  Bilie^  s.  v.    See  Hioh-pribst. 

1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on 
the  oiBce  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
<ireat,  B.C.  cir.  830-809,  or,  according  to  Enaebius,  300 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xi,  7,  7).  According  to  Josephus  he 
was  father  of  Simon  the  Just  (^AnU  xii,  2, 4;  comp.  Ec- 
clus.  1, 1).    See  Simon. 

2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii.  4, 
1).  He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(ILC.  cir.  290),  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  hisjincles.Elejuuu-  and  Manasseh  to  his 


exclusion.  He  entered  on  the  office  at  last  (RC  dr. 
240),  and  his  conduct  threatened  to  precipitate  the  rup- 
ture with  Egypt  which  afterwards  opened  the  way  for 
Syrian  oppression.  Onias,  from  avarice,  it  is  said — a 
vice  which  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  his  long  ex- 
clusion from  power— neglected  for  several  years  to  re- 
mit to  Ptolemy  Eaeigetes  the  customary  annual  tribute 
of  20  talents.  The  king  claimed  the  arrears  with 
threats  of  violence  in  case  his  demands  were  not  aatia- 
fied.  Onias  still  refused  to  discharge  the  debt,  more, 
as  it  appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
successful  resistance.  The  evil  conaeqoenoes  of  this 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of  his 
nephew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited  Ptolemy, 
urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the  favor  of  the 
king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  for  fanning  the  trib- 
ute, which  he  carried  out  with  success.  Onias  retained 
the  high-priesthood  till  his  death  (RCcir.  226),  when  he 
was  suooeiBded  by  his  son  Simon  II  (JoatphuB,  Ami,  uiit 

3.  The  son  of  Simon  n,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  high-priesthood.  B.a  cir.  198.  In  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  government  of  his  grtatA- 
father  the  Jews  had  transferred  their  allegianoe  to  the 
Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi,  14),  and  for  a  rinoe  enjoyed 
tranquil  prosperity.  Internal  dissensions  furnished  an 
occasion  for  the  first  act  of  oppression.  Seleticus  Phi- 
lopator  was  informed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple, 
of  the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  tieasary,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seise  them  by  force.  At  the  pra^-er 
of  Onias,  aocoMing  to  the  tradition  (2  Maoc  iii),  the 
sacrilege  was  averted ;  but  the  high-priest  was  obliged 
to  api^  to  the  king  himself  for  support  against  the 
machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long  afterwards  Seleocus 
died  (B.a  176),  and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted  in 
the  favor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jasoo, 
who  received  the  high-priesthood  firom  the  king.  Ja^ 
son,  in  turn,  was  displaced  by  his  youngest  bfotber 
Menelaus,  who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (&C  or. 
171),  in  anger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received 
from  him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace  iv,  82-88).  fiot 
though  his  righteous  zeal  was  thus  fervent,  the  punish- 
ment which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  murderer  was  a 
tribute  to  his  '<  sober  and  modest  behavior"  (2  Maeciv, 
87)  after  his  deposition  from  his  office.    See  Amdbo»- 

ICU8. 

It  was  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias  HI 
that  the  communication  between  the  Spartans  and  Jews 
took  place  (1  Mace,  xii,  19>28;  Josephus,  i4iir.  xii,  4, 10). 
See  Spabtams.  How  powerful  an  impression  be  made 
upon  his  contemporaries  i»  seen  from  the  remarkable 
account  of  the  dream  of  Judas  Maccabaus  before  his 
great  victory  (2  Mace,  xv,  12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  ifen^ 
laus  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiL  6, 1).    See  MBStBLAtra. 

5.  The  son  of  Onias  III,  who  sought  a  refoge  in 
Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  disgiaoed 
Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  flight  was 
the  triumph  of  **  the  sons  of  Tobias,"  gained  by  the  in- 
terference of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Oniasi  to  whom 
the  high-priesthood  belonged  by  right,  appears  to  have 
supported  throughout  the  alliance  with  £g3rpt  (Jo- 
sephus, War,  i,l,  1),  and  receiving  the  protection  of 
Ptolemy  Phik>metor,  he  endeavored  to  give  a  luiicy  to 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  which  seemed  impossible  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  With  this  object  he  founded  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis,  which  occupies  a  position  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  Judaism  of  which  the 
importance  is  commonly  overiooked ;  but  the  disri— inn 
of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism  belongs  to  an- 
other place,  though  the  connection  of  the  attempt  it- 
self with  Jewish  history  coidd  not  be  wholly  overiooked 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8;  War,  i,  1,  1;  vii,  10.  2;  oMsp. 
Rwald,  Gesch,  iv,  406  sq.;  Heixfeld,  Gtsck.  ii,  «W  sq., 
567  sq.). 
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fltood  the  •temple  built  by  Onias,  and  tlie  region  of  tbe 
Jewbh  aealements  in  KgypL  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
eity  «B  tlae  capital  of  the  HeliopoUtic  Nome:  'HXtoiro- 
Xinfc  vofioQtKai  fMfrpoiroXic  'Oviov  (iv,  5,  §  68);  where 
the  reading  *BXiou  is  not  adminible,  since  Heliopolis  b 
afterwards  mentioned,  and  ita  different  position  distinct- 
ly laid  down  (§  64).  Josephus  speaks  of  **  the  region 
of  Onias,"  'Oviov  x^pa  (AnL  xiv,  8, 1 ;  War,  i,  9,  4; 
eorapu  Tii,  10,  2),  and  mentions  a  place  there  situate 
called  "the  Camp  of  the  Jews,**  'lovSaiuv  ffrpaTortdov 
{AnU  xir,  8,  2;  War^  L  c).  In  the  spurious  letters 
given  by  him  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Oniaa,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolis 
in  the  I^eliopolitic  Nome,  and  called  a  strong  place  of 
Bubaatis  (Ant,  xiii,  8,  and  1, 2);  and  when  speaking  of 
its  doaiBg  by  the  Komana,  he  says  that  it  was  in  a  re- 
gion 180  stadia  from  Metephis,  in  the  Heliopolitic  Nome, 
where  Onias  had  founded  a  castle  (lit.  watch* post, 
^povpiov.  War,  vii,  10, 2-4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in 
the  Heliopolitic  Nome,  but  in  Pt<demy'8  time  was  the 
eapital  of  the  Leontopolitic  (iv,  6,  §  61),  and  the  men- 
tion of  it  is  altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably 
also  A  confuaioQ  as  to  the  d^  Bubastls;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adopted  and  restored  was  one 
of  the  KgA'ptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

Tbe  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis  which 
are  called  TeU  H-Ydkud,  **  tbe  Mound  of  the  Jews,"  or 
Tea  H-¥ekutRyth,  « the  Jewish  Mound.'*  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  stands  in  the  cultivated  land  near  Shibln,  to  the 
aorthward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
tasty  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  **  Its  mounds  are 
of  very  great  height.**  He  remarks  that  the  distance 
from  Memphis  (29  miles)  is  greater  than  that  given  by 
Josephus ;  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme.  Another 
mound  of  the  same  name,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  a  short  distance  to  tbe  south  of  Belbeis,  and  24 
milea  from  Heliopolis,  would,  he  thinks,  correspond  to 
the  Vicus  Judsorum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (see 
Modern  Egffpl  and  Thebes,  i,  297-800).  During  the 
yean  1842-1849  excavations  were  made  in  the  mound 
supposed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  dty  of  Oniaa.  No  result,  however,  was  obtained 
but  the  discovery  of  portions  of  pavement  very  much 
resembling  the  Assyrian  pavements  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

From  the  account  of  JoaephuSj  and  the  name  given 
to  one  of  them,  **  the  Camp  of  the  Jews,**  these  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  of  a  half  military  nature. 
Tbe  chief  of  them  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  place ; 
and  the  same  is  apparently  the  case  with  another,  that 
just  mentioned,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  history 
even  more  than  from  its  name.  This  name,  thongh  re- 
calling the  ^  Camp**  where  Psammetichus  I  established 
his  Greek  mercenaries  (Magdolus),  does  not  prove  it  was 
a  military  settlement,  as  the  "  Camp  of  the  Tyrians*'  in 
Memphis  (Herod,  ii,  112)  was  perhaps  in  its  name  a 
veminiscence  of  the  Shepherd  occupation,  for  there  stood 
there  a  temple  of  **  the  Foreign  Venus,"  of  which  the 
age  seem  to  be  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph  II  (B.C. 
m.  1400)  in  the  quarries  opposite  the  city  in  which 
Ashtoreth  is  worshipped,  or  else  it  may  have  been  a 
merchant  settlement.  We  may  also  compare  the  Cop- 
tie  name  of  £l-Glzeh,  opposite  Cairo,  Persioi,  which 
has  been  ingoiiously  conjectured  to  record  the  position 
of  a  Persian  camp.  The  easternmost  part  of  Lower 
E|i;yfit,  be  it  remembered,  waa  always  chosen  for  great 
military  settlements;  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond  that  fron- 
tier. Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  Salatis  placed  an 
enormooa  garrison  in  the  stronghold  i^varis,  the  Zoan 
of  the  BiUe  (Manetho,  ap.  Josephus,  r.  Ap»  i,  1 4).  Here 
foreigii  mercenaries  of  the  SaTtic  kings  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty were  settled ;  here  also  the  greatest  body  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  had  the  lands  alk>tted  to  them,  all 

in  the  DelU  (Herod,  ii,  164-166). 


Probably  the  Jewish  settlements  were '  estaldished  for 
the  same  purpose,  more  especially  as  the  hatred  of  their 
inhabitants  towards  the  kings  of  Syria  would  promise 
their  opposing  the  strongest  resistance  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion. The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
very  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  We 
know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  foundation  and 
overthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  populous  and  pQlitically  important  It  ^eems 
at  first  sight  remarkable  that  we  have  no  trace  of  any 
literature  of  these  settlements;  but  as  it  would  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or 
those  of  Alexandria,  both  of  whom  must  have  looked 
upon  the  worshippers  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schis- 
matics, it  couM  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have 
come  down  to  us.  See  Frankel,  **Zur  Forschung  Ubef 
den  Oniattempely''  in  the  Monattichr,  JUr  Wist,  d,  Ju- 
denih,  i,  278  sq.    See  Egypt. 

Onias  ham  -  Maoal  (b29t3h),  an  ancient  rabbi, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.) 
under  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  II  (B.C  69-68),  is  espe- 
cially reputed  for  his  piety  and  the  power  of  his  prayers. 
When  an  unusual  drought  threatened  the  land  with 
famine,  a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim  came  to  Onias  to 
bespeak  his  prayers.  At  their  request  he  entered  a  circle 
which  he  had  traced  in  the  ground  (hence  his  surname 
the  Rut),  and  did  not  leave  it  till  in  answer  to  his  pray- 
ers rain  descended — at  first  in  drops,  but  afterwards  in 
such  quantity  that  he  had  again  to  intercede  for  its  ces- 
sation. While  the  Sanhedrim  voted  thanks  to  the  suc- 
cessful rabbi,  Simon  ben-Shetach,  the  president  or  nasi 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  disapproved  of  the  embassy,  and 
of  Onias's  conduct,  as  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  Cab- 
ala (q.  v.),  sent  the  following  characteristic  message : 
**  If  thou  hadst  not  been  Onias,  I  would  have  excommu- 
nicated thee ;  for  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have 
suffered  famine  as  in  the  days  of  Elias  than  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  should  have  been  profaned  by  thee** 
(Talmud,  tract  Taamth,  p.  28).  This  event  is' said  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  20th  of  Adar,  which  is  still 
marked  in  the  Jewish  calendar  as  a  feast  (comp.  the  art. 
C ALKVDAR,  under  "  Adar,*'  vol.  ii,  p.  28).  But  eoon  after 
this  Onias  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
brethren.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  civil  war  in  Pal- 
estine between  the  sons  of  king  Alexander  Jannseus — 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  Aristobulus  forced  the 
weak  Hyrcanus  to  abdicate.  Antipater,  the  father  of 
Herod,  sensible  that  the  exaltation  of  a  weak  prince 
was  the  surest  means  of  promoting  his  own  schemes, 
persuaded  Hyrcanus  after  his  abdication  to  flee  to 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Antipater  gained  Aretas  for 
the  cause  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  advance,  at  the  head  of  a  Jewish  and  Arab  force,  upon 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  obliged  precipitately  to  fiee  to 
Jerusalem,  defended  himself  behind  the  Temple  walls. 
It  was  at  that  stage  that  Onias  was  accidentally  found 
by  the  superstitious  army  of  Hyrcanus,  and  urged  to 
pronounce  some  magical  curse  against  the  defenders  of 
the  Temple.  Unable  to  obey,  he  is  recorded,  instead  of 
the  desired  curse,  to  have  uttered  the  follovring  prayer: 
**  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  King  of  the  world,  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  all  living,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  hearts  of  thy  only  people  and  of  thy  priests,  direct 
thou  their  hearts,  and  do  not  hear  their  prayers  against 
each  other  for  evil,  but  only  for  good,  seeing  the  one  are 
thy  people,  the  others  thy  priests.**  He  had  scarcely 
pronounced  this  brief  and  patriotic  supplication  before 
the  exasperated  multitude  let  fly  at  him  such  volleys 
of  stones  as  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Josephus  remarks 
that  misdeeds  so  heinous  called  for  speedy  punishment. 
An  awful  storm  shortly  after  the  murder  of  Onias  de- 
stroyed all  the  fruit  and  grain  throughout  Judiea,  so 
that  a  measure  of  wheat  sold  for  eleven  drachms  of  sil- 
ver, and  all  the  people  suffered  grievously  from  famine. 
See  Josephus,  A  nf,  xiv,  2, 1 ;  Otho,  Historia  Dodorvm 
Mwricorum,  p.  66  sq.;  Frankel,  Monatsschr^,  ii,  88;' 
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by  ihe  auae  author,  M9Q9QM  *^yv^,  or  Hod$ffeliea  in 
Mtsduum  (Leipa.  1859),  p,  40;  Raphall,  Pott-BOUoal 
Jligtorp  of  the  Jewt  (N.  Y.  1866),  ii,  181  sq.;  Edenbeim, 
Jfutory  of  the  Jewish  Nation  (Edinburgh,  1867),  p.  127 
aq.;  Grttts,  GeMchichte  der  Juden  (Leipa.  1868),  ir,  188, 
186;  Derenbourg,  Eseai  sur  Ckittoire  «t  la  ffeogrtqMe 
de  la  PaletHnef  Sapru  ka  Taimtuk  et  lee  autres  eourcee 
rabbimquee  (Parifl,  1867),  p.  112  n. ;  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jews  (N.  T.  1870),  u,  60  aq. ;  03©n  "j-^om^  ifio,  or 
Liber  Juchassin  sive  Lexicon  Biographieum  et  Historic 
cum  (ed.  H.  Filipowaki,  London,  1857),  16  aq. ;  ScbUrer, 
Lehrbuch  der  Neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschickte  (Leipa. 
1874),  p.  188.     (B.  P.) 

Onion  (^2Ca,  biUel,  only  found  in  Kumb^  zi,  6,  in 
the  plural  form  Q*^b2C31,  from  the  root  bxs,  aame  aa 
bXB,  to  peel ;  Sept.  Kp6fifwov ;  Ynlg.  cape).   The  larael- 
itea  in  Taberah,  weeping  for  the  fleah  of  Egypt,  aaid : 
"We  remember  the  fiah, which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely;  the  cucumbera,  and  the  melona,  and  the  leeka, 
and  the  ooiona  (betsaUm),  and  the  garlic"  (Numbi  xi,  4, 
5).    Though  the  identification  of  many  Biblical  pluita 
ia  considered  uncertain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  betsei 
raeana  the  common  onion,  the  AUiutn  cepa  of  botaniata. 
Thia  ia  proved  by  ita  Arabic  name,  and  ita  early  employ- 
ment aa  an  article  of  diet  in  Egypt.   In  the  preaent  day 
the  onion,  diatingubhed  from  other  apeciea  of  Allium  by 
ita  fistular  leavea  and  awelling  stalka,  ia  well  known  aa 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  moat  parts  of 
Asia.    Ita  native  oountxy  ia  not  known ;  but  it  sa  prob- 
able that  aoroe  part  of  the  Persian  region  firat  produced 
it  in  a  wild  atate,  aa  many  apeciea  of  Allium  are  found 
in  the  mountainoua  chain  which  extenda  from  the  Caa- 
]nan  to  Cashmere,  and  likewise  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains.    It  is  common  in  Persia,  where  it  is  called  piaZf 
and  has  long  been  introduced  into  India,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  aame  name.    By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  basl 
or  basscUf  under  which  name  it  b  deacribed  in  their 
worka  on  Materia  Medica,  where  the  deacription  of 
Kpofifivov  given  by  Dioeooridea  (ii,  181)  ia  adopted. 
That  the  onion  haa  long  been  cultivated  in  the  aouth 
of  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia  ia  evident  from  the 
different  kinda  enumerated  by  Theophraatua,  which  he 
atatea  derived  their  namea  chiefly  from  the  placea  where 
they  were  reared.    Among  these  probably  aome  other 
apeciea  may  have  been  included ;  but  no  doubt  aeveral 
were  varietiea  only  of  the  onion.    Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xix, 
6)  alao  enumeratea  theae  as  well  aa  others  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  notices  the  auperstition  of  the  Egyptians  in 
regard  to  them :  '*  Where,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  overpaaa 
the  fooliah  aiiperatition  of  the  iEg}'ptiana,  who  iiaed  to 
awear  by  garlick  and  oniona,  calling  them  to  witneas  in 
taking  their  othea,  aa  if  they  were  no  leaa  than  aome 
goda"  (Holland'e  tranal.).    Juvenal  {SaL  xv,  9)  in  like 
manner  ridiculea  the  Egyptiana  for  their  auperatitioua 
veneration  of  oniona,  etc :  "  O  holy  nation,  that  raiaea 
ill  gardena  ita  inviolable  divinitiea,  the  leeka  and  the 
oniona  1"    This,  however,  must  be  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  should  have 
been  allowed  to  regale  themaelvea  upon  what  waa  con- 
sidered too  sacred  for  or  forbidden  to  their  taskroaatera. 
It  ia  probable,  aa  auggeated  by  Dr.  Uarria,  that  the 
prieata  only  refrained  from  what  waa  freely  partaken  of 
bj'  tbe  reat  of  the  people.    Thia  may  be  obaerved  in  the 
preaent  day  among  the  Brahmins  of  India.    It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  aome  particular  kind  of  onion  may 
have  been  held  aacred,  from  ita  utility  aa  a  medicine,  aa 
the  aea-onion,  or  aquill  (Scilla  maritima),  which  growa 
in  abundance  on  the  sea-coaat  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Peluaium,  whose  inhabitanta  are  aaid  by  Lucian  to  have 
especially  worshipped  the  onion.     But  it  is  evident  that 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  did  not  long  for  that  acrid 
bulb  as  they  did  for  the  melons  and  encumbers  (Kitto). 
It  may,  moreover,  be  remarked  that  the  onions  of  warm, 
dry  countries  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  instead 
of  being  acrid  and  pungent  in  taste,  are  comparatively 


bland  and  mild  and  nntiitioas  articles  of  diet.  Hus  is 
ooiiapicuoua  in  the  Portugal  onions,  which  are  largely 
imported  into  other  countries;  but  it  eapecially  distin- 
guiahes  the  oniona  of  Egypt,  aa  timveUeis  have  often 
remarked  (Wilkinaon,  Anc  SgypOans  [Harpers' ed.],  i, 
169),  they  being  an  important  part  of  the  food  ni  the 
nation  (Herod,  ii,  125;  oompw  Wilkinson^  i,  168  sq.)  and 
a  leading  article  of  the  markets  (Sonini,  TVeiv.  ii,  821 ; 
comp.  Arvieux,  Voyage,  i,  176;  Korte,ieew. p.i80).  Uas- 
aelquiat  {Trap,  pw  290)  aajra, "  Whoever  haa  taaled  onions 
in  Egypt  must  allow  that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any 
other  part  of  ihe  universe :  here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other 
countries  they  are  nauseous  and  strong.  • . .  They  eat 
them  roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some,  bits  of 
roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  call  kebab;  and 
with  thia  dub  they  are  so  delighted  that  I  hare  heard 
them  wish  they  might  enjoy  it  in  Paradise.  They 
likewise  make  a  soup  of  them."  The  Jews  coltivated 
onions  in  Palestine,  and  the  Talmud  often  mentions 
them  (see  Mishna,  Terttrnoth,  ii,  5 ;  x,  1 ;  Maaser.  v,8). 
Korte  (^Beis.  p.  480)  remarks  that  in  Asia  Minor  also  the 
onions  are  better  than  in  Europe. 

OnkelOB,  the  Probklttb  Q^V^  0*i^p3*i&(),  son  of 
Kalonymus  (01Q*^3lbp  *13),  b  the  supposed  author  of 
the  celebrated  Chaldee  paraphraae  of  the  Pentateuch 
called  Targum  Onkelos,    We  possess  jm  oertain  data  as 
to  the  time  when  he  lived,  but  he  ia  generally  believed 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Chriat,  or  certainly  of 
the  apoatles.    Some  anign  A.D.  40  as  the  year  of  h» 
birth ;  others  make  it  earlier.  He  ia  reputed  to  have  tiben 
a  acholar  of  Gamaliel  (q.  v.) ;  but,  unless  Onkelos  waa  a 
contemporary  of  Chriat,  he  muat  have  been  the  diadple 
of  Gamaliel  II  (q.  v.),  and  not  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
eminent  rabbi,  genmdly  called  in  diatinction  Gamaliel 
I,  who  waa  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Acta  zxii,  8; 
comp.  on  thia  point  Grfltz,  Gesch,  der  Jwden,  iv,  152). 
In  the  Tosifiha  {Mikvaoth,  vi;  JTettn,  iii,  2;  ChagigaK 
iii,  1)  Onkeloa  is  spoken  of  aa  the  diBcipie  of  Gamialiel 
IL    This  learned  Jew  was  also  the  teacher  of  Aqnila, 
and  there  are  aome  atiidenta  who  confound  Onkelos 
with  Aquila,  also  a  Jewish  prosel3rte,  who  nourished 
about  the  close  of  the  lat  century,  and  translated  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek.    But  more  of  this  bdow. 
Onkeloa  it  appeara  clearly  waa  a  proaelyte.    Hia  love 
for  hia  newly  adopted  Jewiah  faith  waa  ao  intense,  we 
are  told  by  Jewish  writera,  **  that,  after  dividing  hia 
paternal  inheritance  with  hia  hrothena,  he  threnr  hb 
portion  into  (rh'on  ^72)  the  Dead  Sea  {Tos^ha  Demai^ 
vi,  9),  and  when  Oamalid,  hb  teacher  in  the  new  faith, 
died,  Onkelos,  out  of  reverence  for  him,  burned  at  hb 
funeral  costly  garments  and  furniture  to  the  amoont  of 
seventy  Tyrian  mtMss:  about  twenty-one  pounds  ster- 
ling {Tosif^a  8abb<xth,  ch.  viii;  Semaehoth,  cfa.  viii; 
Aboda  SarOf  11  a).    The  Babylonian  Talmud  aaya 
that  he  waa  nephew  of  the  emperor  Titua  p2  OlbpSISt 
Oia*a*1  nTHK  na  Oip'^a'^ip) ;  and  that  before  hb 
oonveraion  to  Judaiam  he  succesaively  conjured  np  from 
the  other  world  the  ghoata  of  hb  unde  Titna,  Balaam, 
and  Christ,  to  inquire  of  them  which  nation  b  the  hap- 
pieat  in  the  next  worid.    Titua,  whom  he  called  up 
lirat,  told  him  that  the  Jewa  were  the  happiest,  but 
warned  him  against  embracing  their  faith,  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  all  its  maltitudinoua 
oomroandmenta,  and  adviaed  him  to  persecute  them,  for 
every  one  who  oppreaaes  larael  ahall  become  a  chief 
(Lament,  i,  5).    Balaam,  whom  he  brought  up  next, 
alao  told  him  that  the  Jewa  were  the  mostdiatinguished 
in  the  other  world,  and  yet  admooiahed  him  **  neither  to 
seek  their  peace  nor  their  proaperity  all  hb  days  for- 
ever" (Deut.  xxiiii  6) ;  while  Chriat,  whom  he  called  up 
laat,  and  who  alao  dedared  that  the  Jewa  were  tbe  first 
in  the  next  world,  counselled  him  to  seek  tlieir  good 
and  not  their  evil,  for  he  who  touches  them  touches  tlie 
apple  of  hb  eyes  {Gittinf  56  a,  57  b).  Onkeba^  oonrertioa 
to  Judabm,  however,  waa  no  eaay  thing.  For  as  aoosi  aa 
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it  wM  known  that  **OokiA»,  son  of  Kalooyoosy  or  Ka- 
kNiympei  had  become  a  profleljte,  the  emperor  [either 
Domitian,  Nenra,  Tnyan,  or  Hadrian,  at  Titus,  was 
dead]  sent  a  Boman  cohort  to  capture  htm  and  bring 
him  befoie  the  imperial  tribunal ;  but  he  converted  the 
toldien.  The  emperor  then  aent  another  cohort,  charg- 
ing them  not  to  apeak  to  him.  As  they  caught  him 
and  were  marahing  him  off,  he  simply  remarked  [XnblS 
X^bya,  withoot  its  appearing  religioas  or  controverw 
8ial],  the  K^I'^B^B  carries  the  fire  before  the  K^l'^fi'^d, 
the  S(*1*l*^S**a  before  the  V(O^V^  =^duXf  the  dux  before 
IC'^'Oin^  tJTftftWf  the  nyf fiMv  before  the  KOnps 

KofOfc*  te^  ^^  carries  the  fire  before  the  av^ifc  ?  The 
sokiien  nplied,  Nobody.  Now,  siid  Onkelos,  the  Holy 
One,  Ueased  be  he,  carries  the  fire  before  Israel,  as  it 
is  written.  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  clood  to  lead  them  in  the  way,and  l^  night  in  a  pillar 
of  fire  (Exod.  xUi,  21) ;  and  he  also  converted  them. 
Whereupon  the  emperor  sent  a  third  cohort,  charging 
them  very  strictly  to  hold  no  converse  with  him  what- 
ever. Aa  they  captured  him,  and  were  leading  him 
away,  he  looked  at  the  Metuza  (q.  v.),  and,  putting 
his  hand  on  it,  asked  the  soldiers  what  it  was.  They 
not  being  able  to  say,  inquired  of  him  what  it  was ; 
whereopoo  he  said.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  world  for  a 
human  kii^  to  sit  inside  his  palace  and  for  servanu  to 
guard  him  outside;  whereas  the  Hdy  One,  blessed  be 
be,  his  servants  are  inside,  and  he  keeps  guard  outside, 
as  it  is  written.  The  Lord  watches  thy  going  out  and 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore  (Psa. 
cxxi,  8) ;  and  Onkekie  slso  converted  this  cohort,  where- 
upon the  emperor  sent  no  more"  (Aboda  SarOf  11  a). 

The  first  distinct  intimation  that  Onkelos  is  the 
author  or  compiler  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  which 
goes  by  his  name  is  contained  in  die  following  pas- 
sage :  **  R.  Jeremiah,  and  according  to  others,  R.  Chija 
bar-Abba,  said :  The  Targum  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
made  by  Onkelos,  the  Fioaelyte,  from  the  mouth  of 
R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua**  {MtgWa,  8  a).  We  are  also 
informed  here  that  Onkeloe*s  paraphrase  embodied  the 
orallv  transmitted  Chaldee  version  of  the  text  which 
the  people  generally  had  forgotten.  Being,  therefore, 
the  Heating  national  Targum,  as  well  as  the  compilation 
of  Onkelos,  the  paraphrase  is  alternately  quoted  a$  wt 
parapkra»e  03'»«annal3),  oar  Targum  (yr%  OiaiP, 
Kiddawkm^  49  a),  the  Targum  hat  U  O^S'^^l'^rs),  the 
Targum  (DU*in),  and  aa  tJIs  Targum  Onkdot  (Dt^in 
D'*bprK>.  Thus  the  Taigam  is  distinctly  quoted  as 
the  parapkrate  of  OnUUf  (OlbpSIH  DUnn)  in  Pirke 
Rabbi  Elieser  (cap.  xxxviii,  28  a,  ed.  Lemberg,  1858),  a 
Midnah  on  the  principal  -events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teoch,  which  is  ascribed  to  Elieser  K-Hyicanos,  but 
which  ia  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  9th  century  [see 
Midrabh]  ;  by  Ibn-Koreish,  who  flourished  A.D.  870- 
900  [see  Ibr-Kobbish]  ;  by  Menachem  b.-Sanik  (bom 
about  910,  died  about  970),  who,  in  his  lexicon  entitled 
Orno  nnan«,  says  that  (Olbp3fi^  nrfi)  Onkeht  ex- 
piame  invp  p-^xa  avni  (Gen.  xlix,  29)  by  *^*IV1 
rPDXmi  K»pina  (p.  28,  s.  v.  in^X,  ed.  Filipowski, 
1854) ;  and  by  Dunash  Ibn-Ubret  (bom  about  920,  died 
about  980),  in  his  polemical  work  against  Menachem 
K-Sanik*8  Hebrew  Lexicon,  who  cites,  with  great  ap- 
probation, OnkdoiU  rendering  of  !l'lb  13*1*^1  (G^n.xlviii, 

16,  inaijQ  imnnnon  oibpjiat  o^i^b  ncn  no'^n*^ 

y\y^  fits**  n31)91,  ed.  FilipowBk],  1855,  |i.  57,  s.  v. 
^2*1^1 ;  oomp.  also  ibid,  p.  61).  Those  writen  alternate- 
ly qooCe  the  Targum  by  the  name  of  Onkelos,  and  sim- 
ply aa  tie  Targum  (p*\yxc\\  comp.  Menachem,  p*  144, 
s.  r.  "inS;  p^  148,  siv.  p3&)  and  a$  U  ie  parcqfhrased 
(tW2*ir%  comp.  tWd.  p.  19,  &  ▼.  btK).  The  same  is 
the  caaa  wUh  Rashi  (bom  in  1010,  died  m  1106),  who. 


though  he  distinctly  quotes  the  Tortpun  of  Ontdoe 
(Dlbpa*)X  Diann)  no  less  than  seventeen  times  m  his 
CommeaC.  om  (Tsnens  alone  (comp.  Comment,  <m  Gen,  vi, 
6;  xiv,  7;  xviii,  28;  xx,  18,  19;  xxii,  2;  xxiv,  21; 
xxxiii,  12;  xxxvi,  4;  xxxix,  24;  xliii,  18;  xlix,  9, 10, 
11,  17,  24,  27),  yet  still  more  frequently  cites  it  sim- 
ply a$  the  Targum  hoe  it  (lQl3*in3,  comp.  Comment  on 
Gen,  xi,  6;  xU,  17;  xiii,  11;  xiv,  6,  14,  17;  xv,  2,  11; 
xvi,  14;  xvii,  1 ;  xix,  15, 18 ;  xx,  17 ;  xxii,  8 ;  xxiv,  64, 
sL),  because  everybody  knew  and  believed  that  it  was 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  That  class  of  critics,  however, 
who  identify  Onkelos  with  Aquila  either  ascribe  to  him 
both  the  Chaldee  and  Greek  versions,  or  maintain  that 
the  former  was  made  known  by  some  unknown  person 
or  persons  after  the  model  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  ob- 
tained the  name  Targum  Onkelos,  which  means  nothing 
else  than  Aquila^ Targum^  or  a  Targum  done  in  the 
manner  of  Aquila.  The  second  is  the  more  general  « 
view,  and  is  defended  by  the  following  arguments:  1. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (^MegiUa,  i,  9)  relates :  **R.  Chija 
bar-Abba  said,  Akilas  the  Proselyte  made  a  version 
under  the  auspices  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  and 
they  praised  him."  2.  This  version,  which  is  distinctly 
quoted  by  the  name  of  the  Targum  ofAHlas,  the  Pros- 

dfy<e(ian  tb^py  O^in'^r),  is  Greek,  and  agrees  for  the 
most  part  with  the  fragments  preserved  of  Aqnila's 
translation.  8.  The  description  given  of  ob*^p9  ax 
Aquila  is  almost  the  same  as  that  given  of  OlVpdlX : 
he  is  a  heathen  by  birth,  a  native  of  Pontus,  a  relative 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian  {Midraeh  Tanchvma  Partka, 
D*^b3BIZ919),or,as  Epipbanius  calls  h\m,irty9ipiii^  oif  the 
emperor  {De  Pond,.et  Metu,  sec  12);  became  a  convert 
to  Judaism  and  a  disciple  and  friend  of  R.  Gamaliel  II, 
R.  Elieser,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Akiba  (Jerome  m  /efoi- 
OOT,  vii,  14;  JenuaUm  Kidduehm,  i,  1),  and  made  a  ver- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  these  heads  of  the  Jewish 
community,  which  tbey  greatly  praised  (Jerusalem 
MegillOf  i,  2 ;  JemtaUm  Kidduthin^  i,  2) ;  and,  4.  It  is 
submitted  that,  unless  the  identity  of  Onkelos  and  Aki- 
las be  accepted,  we  must  believe  that  two  men  were 
living  simultaneously,  of  remarkably  similar  names, 
both  relatives  of  the  reigning  emperor,  both  converts  to 
Judaism,  both  disciples  of  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua,  and 
that  both  translated  the  Bible  under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  approbation  of  these  rabbins.  These  are  the 
principal  reasons  which  Levi,  Frankel,  Grttts,  Geiger, 
Jost,  Deutsch,  and  others  adduce  for  the  identification 
of  the  two  names,  and  for  taking  Targum  Onkeht  to 
denote  a  Targum  made  after  the  manner  of  Akilas  or 
Aquila,  the  Greek  translator. 

The  style  of  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  it  was  written  in  the  first  yean 
of  the  Christian  «ra ;  another  evidence,  aside  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  language,  is  its  simplicity :  it  is 
literal,  and  not  overloaded  with  the  legendary  explana- 
tions so  common  in  subsequent  Chaldaic  paraphrases. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  are  some 
critics  of  post  -  biblical  literature  who  pronounce  this 
translation  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  Onkelos,  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  at  least,  as  late  as  the  8d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, and  attribute  the  authorship  to  the  Babylonian 
schooL  Jahn  {Hebrew  Antiquitiet)  argues  that  the 
style  does  not  authorise  a  later  date  than  the  2d  or 
8d  century.  The  Christian  fathers  Origen  and  Je- 
rome do  not  mention  this  Targum,  and  therefore  also 
some  have  preferred  to  give  it  a  later  origin ;  but  this 
want  of  allusion  on  the  part  of  these  fathera.may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  Origen  did  not 
know  Chaldee,  and  that  Jerome  only  learned  it  late 
in  life.  The  Targum  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
verbal  teachings  of  Hillel,  Shamroai,  and  Gamaliel  the 
elder.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  author 
availed  himself  of  the  paraphrases^  either  written  or 
verbal,  existing  in  the  synagogues  at  his  time,  and 
that  he  combined  and  corrected  them.     The  history 
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of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Araniuc  yenions  in  gen- 1 
ctml  wlU  be  treated  under  Taroom. 

In  idiom  Onk^iot  dosely  resembles  Ezra  and  Daniel 
the  traoalation  itself  is  executed  in  accordance  with  a 
sober  and  clear  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  closely;  to  the  text  in  most  instances.    In  some 
cases,  however,  where  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  brief  explanation  or  paraphrase,  uniting 
the  latter  sometimes  with  Haggadistic  by-work,  chosen 
with'  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please  the  people  and  not 
offend  the  dignity  of  the  subject*     Not  unfrequently 
it  differs  entirely  from  the  original,  as  far,  e.g^as  an- 
thropomorphisms and  anthropopathiea— anything,  in 
fact,  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity— are 
concerned.    Further  may  be  noticed  a  repugnance  to 
bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as  it 
were,  with  man,  by  the  interposition  of  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual  barrier  (the  «  Word,"  "  Sbechinah,"  «  Glory**)  when 
a  conversation,  or  the  like,  is  reported  between  God 
and  man.    Its  use  lies  partly  in  a  linguistic,  partly  in 
a  theological  direction;  but  little  has  been  done  for  its 
study  as  yet.    The  Targum  has  been  inserted  iii  all  the 
polyglots.    The  punctuation  adopted  in  theiBe  works  is 
very  defective.    Buxtorf  the  elder  labored  to  correct  it, 
but  did  not  succeed  completely.     There  are  besides 
numerous  other  editions  of  it.    The  Jews,  who 'esteem 
it  highly,  published  it  repeatedly  either  with  or  with- 
out the  Hebiew  text.     The  oldest  edition  known  is 
that  of  Bologna  (1492,  and  the  Hebrew  text  and  com- 
mentaries by  SaL  Jarchi).     One  of  the  most  recent 
and  best  is  that  of  Heinemann  (Berlin,  1831-35, 3  pta. 
8vo).    It  contains  also  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  commentaries  of  SoL  Jarchi,  and  Mendel's 
German  version ;  but  thus  far  no  really  critical  edition 
has  been  prepared  and  published,  notwithstanding  the 
Bomeroos  MSS.  of  it  extant  in  almost  all  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe.   There  are  quite  a  number  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Targum ;  noteworthy  is  that  of  Alphonse 
de  Zamora  in  the  polyglots  of  Alcala,  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  London,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Vulgate  of  Venice 
(1609,  foL),  and  of  that  of  Antwerp  (1616,  fol),  and  also 
published  separately  (Antwerp,  1539,  8vo) ;  that  of 
Paul  Fagius,  ParaphrasU  OnMi  Chaidaica^  ex  Chaldeeo 
Ml  Latuutm^fidelitnme  versa  (Strasb.  1546,  fol.) ;  that  of 
Bemardin  Baldi,  a  MS.  in  the  Albani  librar}*.    Onkelos 
On  the  Pentateuch  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Etheridge  (Lond.  1862,  2  vol&  12mo).    Uaefhl  glosses 
and  commentaries  have  heed  written  by  Berlin,  entitled 
«T3''ain  "^r^  (Breslau,  1827;  WUna,  1886);  by  Lua- 
zatto,  entitled  'la   an»  (Vienna,  1830) ;  and  by  Ben- 
7Aon,  called  ^1X  nai9  OVilna,  1843).   The  MS.  copies 
of  Onkelos*s  Targum  are  very  numerous;  De  Rossi  pos- 
sessed fifty-eight,  and  Wolf  gives  a  long  list  of  them  in 
his  Bibliotheca  HebraOj  voL  ii.    According  to  Richard 
Simon,  the  copies  vary  greatly  from  each  other,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  punctuation.    See  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  ttorioo  degU  autori  Ebrei,  and  his  Meor, 
JCnajim,  iii,  cap.  xlv,  p.  288  5,  sq.  (Vienna,  1829);  Si- 
mon, ffist,  critiq.  du  Vieux  Testam,  lib.  ii,  ch.  xviii ;  Eich- 
hom,  EinkUung  trie  A  Ue  Tertament  (2d  ed.),  i,  168  sq. ; 
Wolf,  BiUioth,  ffebrcea,  ii,  lib.  vi,  eh.  ii ;  Landau,  R(tb,' 
aram.'dettitc/u  Wdtierb.  i,  1U16,  36-39;  Schdnfelder, 
Onheloe  u.  Petckitho  (Munich,  1869,  8vo)-;  Zunz,  Die 
GoUetdienttL  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  61  sq. ;  Anger,  De 
Onheheo  (Leipa.  1846) ;  Griltz,  Getdu  d,  Juden,  iv,  124 
sq.,  508  sq. ;  Herafeld,  Gesck,  d,  Volhet  Itt^  ii,  61  sq., 
551  sq.,  609;  Jost,  (tmcA.  d.  JudenthunUy  ii,  52  sq.;  and 
the  excellent  article  by  Ginsburg  in  Kitto,  vol.  ii,  s.  v., 
which  we  have  freely  used.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Only-begotten  (fiovoytvfic,  from  fiovot,  only,  and 
yivofiaif  to  be  bom),  an  epithet  of  Jesns  Christ,  expres- 
sive of  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Godhead  (John  i,  14, 
etc.).  The  term  properly  means  an  onljf  child  (Luke 
vii,  12).    See  Son  of  God. 

O^no  (Heb.  CW,  SaiK  [Neh,  vji,  37,  i:J!t],  etivng; 


Sept.  'OvM,  but  'Qvup  in  Neh.  vu,  87,  v.r.  'Qvay;  aad 
AlXdfi  v.r.  'Aidfi  in  Chron.),  the  name  of  a  efty  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  perhaps  originally  that  of  its  founder. - 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Cfanm.  viii,  12,  wh€«e- 
Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Ono  and  UA 
with  their  **  daughter  villages."    It  was  therefore  prob- 
ably annexed  by  the  Benjamites  subaequently  to  their 
original  setdement,  like  Aijalon,  which  was  aUutted  to 
Dan,  but  is  found  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Ben- 
jamites (1  Chion.  viii,  13>    The  tradition  of  the  Tal- 
mudists  is  that  it  was  left  intact  by  Joshua,  but  burned 
during  the  war  of  Gibeah  (Judges  xx,  48),  and  that  1 
Chron.  viii,  12  describes  its  restoration.    (See  Targmn 
on  this  latter  passage.)    The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  725  (or  Neh.  721),  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  83;  Neh.  vii, 
87;  seeal80lEsdr.v,22).    A  vaUcy  (nypS)  was  at- 
tached to  the  town,  and  boro  its  name,  **  the  plain  of 
Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "valley 
of  craftsmen"  (Neh.  xi,  56) ;  and  in  any  case  a  part  or 
extension  of  the  vale  of  Sharon.     Tty  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  Ono  is  not  named.    The  rabbins  frequently 
mention  it,  but  without  any  indication  of  its  poeitioa 
further  than  that  it  was  three  miles  from  Ix>d.    (See 
the  ciutions  from  the  Talmud  in  Lightfoot  [CAor.  De- 
cad  on  3,  Mark,  ch.  ix,  §  3]  and  Schwane  IPalett.  p. 
185]).    A  village  called  Kefr  'Ana  ia  enumerated  by 
Robinson  among  the  places  in  the  districts  of  Ramleh 
and  Lydd  {Bib.  Res,  iii,  Ist  ed.  App.  120,  121).     This 
village,  almost  due  north  of  Ludd,  is  suggested  by  Van 
de  VeUe   {Memoir,  p.  387)   as  identical  with   Ona 
Against  the  identification  are  the  difference  in  the 
names— the  modem  one  containing  the  letter  .4t»— 
and  the  distance  from  Lydda,  whidi,  instead  of  being 
three  milliaria,  is  fully  f  ve.  being  more  than  four  Eng- 
lish miles,  according  to  Van  de  Velde's  map.     These 
difficulties,  however,  do  not  seem  insuperable  objec- 
tions.   Winer  remarks  that  Beit  Utda  is  more  suitable 
as  far  as  its  orthography  is  concerned;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  much  too  far  distant  from  Ludd  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  passages  quoted  above. 

Onolatry  (Gr.  6voc,  on  om,  and  Xarpiia,  worship), 
a  form  of  animal  worship,  of  which  there  are  obscure 
traces  in  some  ancient  authors,  chiefly  as  a  slander 
upon  the  Jews  (Walch,  De  cultu  oMRtno,  Schleus.  1769). 
See  Asa. 

OnomacrYtus,  a  celebrated  religions  poet  of  an- 
cient Greece,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidsB.  He  collected  and  expounded— aooonUng  to 
Herodotus— the  prophecies  or  oracles  of  Musbos;  but 
is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  the  city  by  Hip- 
parchus,  about  B.Cb  516,  on  account  of  interpolating 
something  of  his  own  in  these  orades.  He  then,  we 
are  told,  followed  the  PisistratidsB  into  Persia,  and 
while  there  was  employed  by  them  in  a  very  dishonor- 
able way.  They  got  him  to  repeat  to  Xerxes  all  the 
ancient  sayings  that  seemed  to  favor  his  meditated  in- 
vasion of  Greece.  Some  critics,  among  whom  is  Aris- 
totle, have  inferred  fh>m  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that 
Onomacritus  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  so-called  Or^ 
phic  hymns.  More  certain,  however,  is  the  view  which 
represents  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  great  Orphic  myth 
of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  and  tbe  founder  of  Orphic  retigkius 
societies  and  theolog}*.  Pausanias  states  that  *^  Ono- 
macritus established  orgies  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  and  in 
bis  poems  represented  the  Titans  as  the  authors  of  the 
suiTerings  of  Dionysus."  See  Muller,  Oeaekiehie  der 
Griech.  LUeratur  'bis  auf  da*  Zeitalter  Alexanders 
(Breslau,  1841) ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  etc.— Cham- 
bers. 


Onquenira,  Isaac  bkh-Mosks,  a  rabbi  who  lived 
in  the  bouse  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi  at  Constantinople 
aliout  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  published  rrei*K 
nSbma,  TernbUas  Basmered  ffosls,  (with  refannee 
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to  the  Song  of  Solomoii  ▼!,  4),  an  ethieal  poem,  with  an 
exteoHTe  oommentaiy  -(Constantittople,  1571 ;  Berlin, 
1701): — a  twofold  oommeotaiy  on  Nachshon  ben-Za- 
dok*s  work,  no^M*^  ^,  RevekUor  Arcanum  (Constan- 
tinople, 1566)  ^lhe*edited  Don  Joseph  Nan's  n^'^IB  )S^ 
CID*)"^,  a  treatise  written  against  such  as  itisbelieve  in 

religioas  philosophy,  bat  believe  in  astrology  (ibid. 
1577) : — and  a  treatise  written  against  the  Christians. 
See  Flint,  BibL  Jud,  iix,  48;  De  Rossi,  BiUiotheca 
Judaioa  Antickritiitima,  p.  41  sq.  (Parma,  1800);  by 
the  same  anthor,  Dizumario  iUtrico  degU  autori  Ebrei, 
p.  252  (Gens.  tiansL  by  Hamberger);  Boxtorf,  BibL 
p.  170;   Hottinger,  BibL  OritntaUs,  p.  22; 


Baxtotood,  BibUoduca  magna  raUimttz,  iii,  889 ;  Wolf, 
BSbL  Hebr.  i,  646;  Grfttx,  6t§ckichU  d,  Judm,  ix,  426; 
Wertheimer,  Wiener  Jakrbttck,  1856;  Jocher,  Attge- 
manaGekkrim-Lexihon,  iii,  1077,    (a  P.) 

Ontology  (from  Greek  ov  and  Xoyoc,  i.  e.  the  tdence 
of  being)  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  synonyroe  of  metaphgiics 
(q.  y.),  but  neither  the  one  name  nor  the  other  was  used 
by  Aristotle.  He  called  the  science  now  designated  by 
them  pkiloeojMa  prima,  and  defined  it  as  iirtarfffAii  rov 
Inrro^  f  ovroq — Seientia  Entis  quatenus  Entis— that  is, 
the  science  of  the  essence  of  things;  the  science  of  the 
attributes  and  conditions  of  being  in  general,  not  of 
being  in  any  given  circumstances,  not  as  physical  or 
mathematical,  but  as  being. 

The  science  of  ontology  is  regarded  as  comprehend- 
ing investigations  of  every  real  existence,  either  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  present  world,  or  in  any  other  way 
iucapaUe  of  being  the  direct  object  of  consciousness,  or 
which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  possession 
of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man soul  (comp.  Butler,  Lechtrea  on  A  ndent  Philotophg, 
ToL  ii).  Watts  thus  defines  it :  ^  Oniologg  is  a  discourse 
of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  or  most  nniversal 
modes  or  affections,  as  well  as  the  several  kinds  or  di- 
visions of  it.  The  word  being  here  includes  not  only 
whatsoever  actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be"  (On 
Oniologg,  ch.  U).  The  name  ontologg  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  current  in  philosophy  by  Wolf.  He 
divided  metaphyrics  into  four  parts :  Ontology,  psychol- 
ogy, ratiooal  cosmology,  and  theology.  It  was  chiefly 
oocupie4  with  abstract  inquiries  into  possibility,  neces- 
sity, and  contingency,  substance,  accident,  cause,  etc., 
without  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  intellect  by  which 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  them.  Kant  denied 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  substance  or  cause  as 
reaUy  existing.  But  there  is  a  science  of  principles 
and  causes,  of  the  principles  of  being  and  knowing. 
In  this  view  of  it,  oniologg  corresponds  to  metapbgtics, 
Oniologg  may  be  treated  of  in  two  different  methods, 
according  as  its  exponent  is  a  believer  in  ro  ov  or  in 
rd  wra,  in  one  or  in  mang  fundamental  principles  of 
tluQgk  In  the  former,  all  objects  whatever  are  regard- 
ed as  phenomenal  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
wibatanee,  or  as  self-determined  effects  of  one  and  the 
MDoe  eaoae.  The  q^cessary  result  of  this  method  is  to 
reduce  all  metaphysical  philosophy  to  a  rational  the- 
ology, the  one  substance  or  cause  being  identified  with 
the  Absolute  or  the  Deity.  According  to  the  latter 
method,  which  professes  to  treat  of  different  dasses  of 
beings  independently,  metaphysics  will  contain  three 
co-ordinate  branches  of  inquiry— rational  coemolog}*, 
ratioaal  psychology,  and  rational  theok>gy.  The  first 
aime  at  a  knowledge  of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  worM ;  the  sec- 
ond discusses  the  nature  and  origin,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Acuities  and  affections;  the  third  aspires  to 
cooBpreheDd  God  himself,  as  cognizable  a  priori  in  his 
essential  nature,  apart  from  the  indirect  and  relative 
indications  furnished  by  his  works^  as  in  Natural  The^ 
'i^'ogif  (4*  ^•)>  ^  by  h>*  Word,  as  in  Revealed  ReUgion 
(q.  r.).  These  three  objects  of  metaphysical  inquiry — 
God,  the  world,  the  mind— correspond  to  Kant's  three 
ideaa  of  the  FureBnamm;  and  the  object  of  his  KriOk 


is  to  show  that,  in  relation  to  all  these,  the  attainment 
of  a  system  of  speculative  philosophy  is  impossible 
(Mansel,  Prolegom.  ijog.  p.  272). 

In  theology  the  ontological  aigument  has  been  freely 
employed,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  regarding  the 
Being  of  God,  St»  Augustine  used  it,  so  did  BotJthius; 
but  it  was  left  for  Anselm  to  develop  it  fully.  They  all 
three  inferred  the  existence  of  God  from  the  existence 
of  general  ideas.  Thus  Augustine  taught  (D«  Lib, 
Arbitr.  lib.  ii,  c.  8-15)  that  there  are  general  ideas 
which  have  for  every  one  the  same  objective  validity, 
and  are  not  (like  the  perceptions  of  sense)  different  and 
conditioned  by  the  subjective  apprehension.  Among 
these  are  the  mathematical  truths,  as  8+7=10;  here, 
too,  belongs  the  higher  metaphysical  truth — truth  in 
itself,  L  e.  wisdom  (veritas,  sapientia).  The  absolute 
truth,  however,  which  is  necessarily  demanded  by  the 
human  mind,  is  God  himself.  Augustine  asserts  that 
man  is  composed  of  existence,  life,  and  thinking,  and 
shows  that  the  last  is  the  most  excellent;  hence  he  in- 
fers that  that  by  which  thinking  is  regulated,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  superior  to  thinking  itself,  is 
the  summum  bonum.  He  finds  this  sommum  bonom 
in  those  general  laws  which  every  thinking  person  must 
acknowledge,  and  according  to  which  he  must  form  an 
opinion  respecting  thinking  itself.  The  sum  total  of 
these  laws  or  rules  is  called  irtttk  or  wisdom  (veritas, 
sapientia).  The  absolute  is,  therefore,  equal  to  truth 
itself.  God  is  truth.  (Comp.  Bitter,  CkriatL  PhiL  i, 
407^11.)  BoKthius  expresses  himself  still  more  defi- 
nitely (Z>e  ConeoL  Phil,  v.  Prosa  10) :  he  shows  that 
empirical  observation  and  the  perception  of  the  imper- 
fect lead  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  perfection  and  its 
reality  in  God.  (Comp.  Schleiermacher,  Oeschichle  der 
Pkilotophie,  p.  166.)  Of  Anselm's  argument  we  can 
here  give  only  the  heads;  the  thread  of  reasoning  must 
be  seen  from  the  connection : 

"  Honol.  I.  Cam  tarn  innumerabilla  bona  sint,  quorum 
tam  mnltam  diversltatem  et  seusibos  corporels  experlmnr 
et  ratione  mentis  dlscernimn?,  ectue  credendnm  ewe 
nnnra  aliquld,  per  quod  nnom  runt  bous,  qnaecnnqne 
bona  snnt,  ant  sunt  bona  alia  per  allad  ?  .  .  .  HI.  Deiil- 
que  non  solum  omnia  bona  per  Idem  aUqoid  snot  bona  ct 
omnia  msfirna  per  idem  allquid  sunt  magna,  sed  qaicqnid 
est,  per  imtin*  aliquld  videtnr  esse  .  .  .  Quonlam  ergo 
cnncta  quae  sunt,  punt  per  Ipsnm  uimro ;  procol  dnbio  et 
ipsum  UDom  est  per  se  Ipsnm.  Qnaecnnqne  Igitur  alia 
sunt,  sout  per  allud,  et  Ipsnm  solum  per  se  ipvnm.  A<$ 
qnicqnid  est  per  alind,  minus  est  quam  Illnd,  per  quod 
cuncta  sunt  alia  et  quod  solum  est  per  re :  qnare  Illnd, 
quod  est  per  se,  mszime  omnium  est.  Est  Igitnr  nnnm' 
allquid,  quod  solum  maxime  et  sumroe  omnium  est ;  quod 
nutem  msxime  omnium  est  et  per  quod  est  quicqnid  est 
bonnm  vel  magnum,  et  omnino  qnlcquld  e»i  aliquid  est, 
id  nece^se  est  esse  sumroe  bouum  et  summe  magnum  et 
summum  omnium  qoie  snnt.  Qnare  est  aliquul,  quod 
sive  essentin.  slve  substantia,  sive  uatnra  dlcatnr,  opti-. 
mnm  et  mszimum  est  et  snmmnm  omnium  quae  sunt." 

The  mode  of  argument  which  is  found  in  Pro$log,  c  ii  is 
more  original  (he  there  proceeds  from  the  reality  of  the 
idea):  The /bo/  may  say  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God 
(Psa.  xiv,  1),  but  he  thereby  shows  himself  a  fool,  be- 
cause he  asserts  something  which  is  contradictory  in 
itself.  He  has  the  idea  of  God  tn  him,  but  denies  ita 
reality.  But  if  God  is  given  in  idea,  he  must  also  exist 
in  reality.  Otherwise  the  real  God,  whose  existence  is 
conceivable,  would  be  superior  to  the  one  who  exists 
only  in  imagination,  and  consequently  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  highest  conceivable  object,  which  is  absurd ; 
hence  it  follows  that  that  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
conceived  to  exist  really  exists  (thus  idea  and  reality 
coincide).  If,  therefore,  the  fool  says,  There  is  no 
God,  he  sagt  it  indeed,  and  may,  perhaps,  even  think  it. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  thought  and  thought. 
Tu  conceive  a  thing  when  the  word  is  without  mean- 
ing, e.  g.  that  fire  is  water  (a  mere  sound,  an  absurdity !), 
is  very  different  from  the  case  in  which  the  thought 
corresponds  with  the  word.  It  is  only  according  to  the 
former  mode  of  thinking  (which  destroys  the  thought 
itself)  that  the  fool  can  say,  There  is  no  God,  but  not 
according  to  the  hitter.    See  Ueberweg,  hi$t,  ofPhHoe,^ 
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i,  878,  888  Bq. ;  ii,  42,  49,  56,  104  sq.,  148, 177, 497  aq.; 
M'Cosb,  ItUuition  of  God;  Famr,  CtiL  Uiat,  of  Frw 
Thought  i  Morell,  Uist,  of  PhUoa.  iSth  and  I9th  CenL  p. 
093;  Baur,  Dogmengeach,  voL  ii;  Hagenbach,  Hiat,  of 
DoctrineSf  i,  825  aq. ;  Krauth'a  Vining,  VoaUmlary  of 
Phiios.  8.  V. ;  Cocker,  Chrittianit^  and  Greek  Pkilot,  p. 
491-494.     (J.H.W.) 

OnuphritUi,  St.  (jOnofrio,  Honofrio,  Onuphre),  a 
hermit  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  went  oat  from 
Thebes  and  pasted  sixty  years  in  the  desert,  during 
which  time  he  never  uttered  a  word  except  in  prayer, 
nor  saw  a  human  face.  His  clothing  was  of  leaves,  and 
his  hair  and  beard  were  uncut.  He  was  thus  seen  by 
Paphnutius,  who  when  he  first  saw  him  was  filled  with 
fear,  believing  him  to  be  some  strange  wild  beast;  but 
when  be  saw  that  it  was  a  man,  he  fell  at  his  feet  filled 
with  reverence  of  his  sanctity.  Then  Onuphrius  re- 
counted all  he  had  endured  in  his  solitude :  how  he  had 
been  tempted;  had  suffered  from  cold,  heat,  hanger, 
thirst,  and  sickness;  and  how  God  had  sent  angels  to 
comfort,  strengthen,  and  minister  onto  him.  Then  he 
begged  Paphnutius  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  was  near 
to  death.  It  was  not  long  before  he  died,  and  Paphnu- 
tius covered  his  remains  with  one  half  of  his  doak. 
Then  he  had  a  revelation  that  he  should  go  into  the 
world  and  make  known  the  wonderftil  life  and  merits 
of  him  who  had  died.  Many  convents  where  silence 
and  solitude  are  practiced  are  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  saint.  Taaao  died  and  is  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  St  Onofrio,  in  the  Trastevere  in  Rome.  He  is 
represented  as  meagre  and  old ;  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
a  branch  with  leaves  twisted  about  him.  In  many  old 
pictores  he  looks  more  the  beast  than  the  man.  Some- 
times money  is  lying  at  his  feet,  to  signify  his  scorn 
of  it.  He  is  commemorated  June  12.  See  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Monastic '  Legemie ;  Mn.  Clement,  Hand-hook  of 
Mgihologgy  etc,  s.  v. 

Onuphdus,  Panvinivui,  a  celebrated  Augustinian 
monk  of  Italy,  was  bom  in  1529  at  Terona.  He  applied 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  continued  the  Livea  of  the  Popes,  begun  by  Platina, 
which  he  published,  with  a  dedication  to  pope  Pins  T, 
in  1566.  The  work  had  been  printed  before  at  Venice 
in  1557  by  his  friend  James  Strada,  who  had  forciUy 
taken  the  copy  from  him.  Onuphrius  afterwards 
marked  sevend  mistakes  in  the  piece,  and  intended  to 
correct  them  in  a  general  history  of  the  popes  and  car- 
dinals, on  which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died  at  Pa- 
lermo, in  Sicily,  in  1668.  He  published  also,  De  primatu 
Petri: — Chronicum  Ecdenasticum : — De  antiquo  ritu 
haptuandi  CaUhecumenot,  et  de  orpine  bapiizandi  ima- 
gines : — Festi  et  triumpki  Romanorum : — De  Sibgllis : — 
Comments  Reipub.  Romana: — Comment,  de  iriumpho: — 
Comment,  infiutos  oonsulares: — Libri  quatuor  de  im- 
per,  Rom,: — De  uHda  Verona  viris  iUustribus: — Ctri- 
tas  Roma: — De  ritu  sq)eliendi  mortuos  apvd  veteres 
Ckristianos: — De  pracipuis  uriris  Roma  basiUciSf  etc 
Panlns  Manutios,  in  Epistolis,  calls  him  the  "Helluo 
antiquarum  historiaram ;"  and  it  is  said  that  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  Hbtory.  It  is  certain  he 
was  beloved  by  two  emperors,  Ferdinand  and  his  son 
Maximilian,  as  also  by  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain.  Onu- 
phrius took  for  his  emblem  an  ox  standing  between  a 
plough  and  an  altar,  with  this  motto,  "In  utrumque  pa- 
ratus;"  importing  that  he  was  equally  ready  to  under- 
go the  fatigues  of  divinity  or  those  of  human  sciences. 
A  magnificent  marble  monument,  with  his  statue  in 
bronze,  was  erected  by  bis  iriends  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  the  Aug^ine  monks  at  Rome.  See  'Gen^ 
eral  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

O'ntiB  ('Qvovc))  a  corrupt  Gnedzed  form  (1  Esdr. 
V,  22)  of  the  name  of  the  town  Ono  (q.  v.). 

Onyambe,  a  wicked  spirit  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives  of  Southern  Guinea.  The  people  seldom  speak 
of  him,  and  always  manifest  uneasiness  when  his  name 
is  mentioned  in  their  presence.    They  do  not  seem  to 


regard  this  spirit  as  having  mnch  inflaeoee  over  the 
albirs  of  men. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  ike  Woridj  roL  ii,  a.  v. 

On'yoha,  a  modified  form  of  the  Greek  SyuK,  a 
finger-nail,  is  used  in  the  A.y.  for  the  Heb.  X^^ITO, 
sheche^leth  (prop,  a  sheU,  from  a  root  signifying  to  scale 
or  peel  oil),  wldch  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxx,  84  (Sept. 
wv^ ;  Vulg.  onjfx)  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacrad 
perfume.  Similarly  in  Eodus.  zxiv,  15,  wisdom  is 
compared  to  the  pleasant  odor  yielded  by  ''galbannm, 
ongx,  and  sweet  storax."  Most  versions,  Hebrew  inter- 
preters and  Tahnudists,  understand  the  Unguis  odoratus, 
the  well-known  Constantinople  ** sweet- hooT  (^Bkuta 
Bgzimtmd)  of  the  shops.  It  consists  of  the  shells  of 
several  kinds  of  muscles,  which  when  bamed  prodooe 
a  scent  similar  to  that  of  the  castoreum.  (See  passages 
of  Arabic  and  other  authors  in  Bochart,  HieroK,  iii,  796 
sq.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ow^  oi  Dios- 
corides  (ii,  10)  and  the  on^  of  Pliny  (xxxii,  10)  are 
identical  with  the  operculum  of  a  Strombus,  perhaps  S, 
lentiginosus.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  ongfx  in 
the  writings  of  Arabian  authors,  and  it  would  appear 
from  them  that  the  operoulum  of  several  kinds  of  Strom- 
bus  were  prized  as  perfumes.  The  following  is  Dioe- 
oorides's  description  of  the  ovvi:  ''The  onyx  is  the 
operculum  of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the /raryTW  ro,  which 
is  found  in  India  in  the  nard- producing  lakes;  it  is 
odorous,  because  the  shell-fish  feed  on  the  nard,  and  is 
collected  after  the  heat  has  dried  up  the  marshes :  that 
is  the  best  kind  which  comes  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
whitish  and  shining;  the  Babylonian  kind  is  dark,  and 
smaller  than  the  other;  both  have  a  sweet  odor  when 
burned,  something  like  castoreum."  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  Dioscorides  can  mean  by  ''nard -producing 
lakes."  The  ovvi,  "  nail,"  or  "  claw,"  seems  to  p<unt  to 
the  operculum  of  the  Sirombida,  which  is  of  a  claw 
shape  and  serrated,  whence  the  Arabs  call  the  nooUosk 
"  the  devil's  daw ;"  for  Unguis  odorutus,  or  Bhtta  By- 


Strombus  Diana.    A.  The  Shell.    B.  The  opereuivm. 

zauHna — for  onder  both  these  terms  apparently  the 
devil-claw  {TeufeisUau  of  the  Geimans)  is  slladed  to 
in  old  English  writers  on  Materia  Medica— has  by  some 
been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  laments 
its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  bee%,  a  good  medicine, 
'*  from  its  strong  aromatic  smelL"  J>r,  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  says  that  the  opercnla  of  the  different 
kinds  €)(3trombida  agree  with  the  figoies  of  iUotta  Bg^ 
zantina  and  Unguis  oiioratus  in  the  old  hooka;  with  re- 
gard to  the  odor  he  writes,  ''The  homy  opereola  when 
burned  all  emit  an  odor  which  some  may  csll  sweet,  ac- 
cording to  their  fimcy."  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbmy  procured 
some  spedmens  in  Damascus  in  October  (1860),  and  a 
friend  of  his  bought  some  in  Alexandria  a  few  months 
previously.  The  artide  appears  to  be  always  mixed 
with  the  opercnla  of  some  spedes  of  Fusus,  As  regards 
the  perfume  ascribed  to  thu  substance,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  deserve  the  character  of  the  excellent  odor  which 
has  been  attributed  to  it,  though  it  is  not  without  an 
aromatic  scent.  See  a  figure  of  the  true  BlatUt  Bgwan^ 
tina  in  Matthiolus's  Comment,  in  Dioscor.  (ii,  8),  where 
there  is  a  long  disousrion  on  the  subject ;  also  a  fig.  of 
B,  BgscmL  and  the  operculum  of  Fusus  in  Punct^  His* 
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ftMredefZ>ni9W»(l6e4,pt.ii,|k.97).  ^llanifieldPto- 
kTM,"  writes  Mr.  Haobury,  »io  his  Life  m  Abyuima 
(i,  419),  mentioas  among  th«  exports  firom  Manowah 
a  oertain  article  called  dt^fii,  which  be  states  is  the 
cperctdmm  of  a  shell,  aad  that  it  is  used  in  Nubia  as  a 
pierfatne,  being  burned  with  sandal-wood." 

Without  this  authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  the 
Syriac  etymology  of  the  word,  namely,  to  run  w  drops^ 
exude,  distil,  would  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  resinous  and 
odoriferous  substance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ac- 
oordxngly  Bochart  (L  cJ)  would  refer  the  word  to  a 
kind  of  resb  called  bdeUiKm,  a  transparent  aromatic 
gum  found  in  Arabia;  while  Jarchi  explains  it  of  a 
smootli  root,  resembling  a  naiL  Bahr  gives  the  pref- 
erence to  this  view  (^SymboL  i,  422),  on  the  ground  that 
the  odor  of  the  burned  shells  is  not  pleasant.  But  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  ex- 
planation, as  its  properties  might  be  essentially  modified 
by  mixture  with  other  aromatic  substances.  Whatever 
is  meant  by  the  sea-nail,  whether  the  shells  or  the  oper- 
culum of  any  of  the  marine  molluscs,  the  scale-like  cov- 
ering of  their  eggs,  or  any  other  production  or  part  of 
an  animal,  it  seems  improbable' that  any  such  substance 
could  have  been  one  of  the  constituent  spices  of  the 
most  holy  perfume ;  not  only  because  we  know  of  none 
bearing  any  powerful  and  agreeable  odor,  but  spedally 
because  all  marine  creatures  that  were  not  finned  and 
scaled  fishes  were  unclean,  and  as  such  could  not  have 
been  touched  by  the  priests  or  used  in  the  sanctuary. 
If,  therefore,  the  substance  denoted  were  of  such  an  or- 
igin, it  could  only  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  in 
ignorance  of  the  fUcC.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  see  Rnmph,  A  mbomuche  RartUUm^Kammerj  capb 
xvii,  p.  48  (the  German  ed.  Vienna,  1766) ;  and  comp. 
also  Sprengel,  CommMU  ad  Diotcor,  ii,  10;  Forskal, 
Dtm:.  Amau  pb  148  ('^  Unguis  odoratus*') ;  PAOuc  Tram- 
aeiiotu,  xvii,  641 ;  Johnston,  Jntrod,  to  ConckoL  p.  77 ; 
Gesenins,  TkeMomr,  p.  1388. 

Onjrohomaiioy,  a  species  of  divination  anciently 
practioed  by  examining  Uie  nails  of  a  boy.  For  this 
purpoae  they  were  covered  with  oil  and  soot  and  turned 
to  the  sun.  The  image  represented  by  the  reflection 
of  the  light  upon  the  nails  gave  the  answer  required. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worid,  vuL  ii,  s.  v.     See  Div- 
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Onyx;  the  uniform  translation  in  the  English  ver- 
non  of  the  Hebrew  word  MhcuUf  DHti,  which  occurs  in 
eleven  passages  of  the  O.  T.  The  renderings  of  the 
old  interpreters  are  various,  and  often  inconsistent  with 
eaeh  other.  The  Sept.  in  Exod.  xxv,  7,  xxxv,  9,  ren- 
ders ^apBtoCf  tardiui  ;  in  Exod.  xxviii,  9,  xxxix,  6,  v/m- 
payioft  smaroffdut;  in  Ezek.  xxviii,  18,  vdir^fipoc, 
tc^ptdrt;  elsewhere  ongfx  or  heryL  This  strange  in- 
consistency could  spring  only  from  ignorance  and  con- 
jectore.  Tet  the  Venetian  MSb  has  always  cpvoroAAof, 
oryttaL  The  Sept.  in  Job  (xxviii,  16),  with  Symmachus 
(Gen.  ii,  12 ;  Exod.  xxv,  7),  Josephus  (^4  n^  iii,  7, 6),  and 
JeitNDe,  (usually)  understand  the  gem  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  2vvC,  onyx,  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
U>  a  human  naiL  This  seems  to  be  favored  by  compar- 
ing the  similar  Arabic  root  soAoim,  denoting  paleneu 
(see  Pliny,  HiiL  NaL  xxxvii,  6,  24;  Edrisi,  i,  160,  ed. 
Jaubert).  The  ik^iom  stone  is  mentioned  (Gen.  ii,  12) 
as  ft  product  of  the  land  of  Havilab.  Two  of  these 
stone*,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the 
ehildren  of  Israel,  six  on  either  stone,  adorned  the  shool- 
deiB  of  the  high-priest's  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-12), 
and  were  to  be  worn  as  **  stones  of  memorial"  (see  Ka- 
liaeh  on  Exod.  L  c).  A  Mham  was  alio  the  second 
stone  in  the  fborth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate 
(Exod.  xxviii,  20).  8h6ham  stones  were  collected  by 
David  for  adorning  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxix,  2).  In 
Job  xxviii,  16,  it  is  said  that  wisdom  *' cannot  be  valued 
with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  MhSham  or 
the  aapphire."  The  sAdAom  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Esek.  xxviii,  18).    There 


is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of  the  several  passsges  where 
the  Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
signification.  Braun  (Z>e  VetU  mux  //eft.  p.  727)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  indi- 
cated, and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  careful  pe* 
rusal.  Josephus  {Ant,  iii,  7,  6,  and  If^ar,  v,  6,  7)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  shoulder-stones  of  the  high-priest 
were  formed  of  two  laige  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  being,  in 
his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth  row  of 
the  breastplate.  The  sardonyx,  however,  is  but  that 
variety  of  the  onyx  in  which  white  and  reddish  stripes 
alternate.  KoeenmUller  remarks  {BibL  AkertK  iv,  1) : 
*'  The  onyx  is  not  a  transparent  stone ;  but  as  the  color 
of  the  flesh  appears  through  the  nail  (in  Greek  called 
omfx)  on  the  human  body,  so  the  reddish  mass  which 
is  below  shines  delicately  through  the  whitisb  surface 
of  the  onyx.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  stone^ 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  thin  strata  of  dilTeiw 
ent  colors  alternate  in  it;  white  and  reddish  stripes  al- 
ternating, form  the  tardtmyx ;  white  and  reddish-gray, 
the  chaioedotipx ;  grayish-white  and  yeUow-browh,  the 
memphitonyx.  The  onyx  most  esteemed  by  the  an* 
cients  had  milk-white  and  brown  or  white  and  black 
strata.  When  polished,  it  has  a  fine  lustre ;  it  is  easily 
wrought  into  a  gem  of  great  beauty.  The  different 
kinds  of  onyx  have,  from  early  antiquity,  been  used  fur 
rings,  for  seals  and  cameos,  and,  accordingly,  they  are 
frequently  found  in  collections  of  antiques.'*  Braun 
traces  shSham  to  the  Arabic  tackma,  *' blackness  .***  *<  Of 
such  a  color,**  says  he,  ''are  the  Arabian  sardonyxes, 
which  have  a  black  ground-color.**  This  agrees  essen- 
tially with  Mr.  King's  remarks  {Antique  Oeme,  p.  9): 
"The  Arabian  species,**  he  says,  "were  formed  of  black 
or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of  opaque  white;  over 
which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion  color.**  As  to 
the  ^  onyx**  of  Ecdus.  xxiv,  16,  see  Omtcha. 

But  the  more  usual  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  shdham  is  heryU  This  is  the  rendering  given  by 
the  Syriac,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Sept.  in  two  places  (Kxod.  xxviii,  20;  xxxix,  18); 
and  it  is  supported  by  Bellerroann  {Urim,  p.  64),  Winer 
(Real-  Wdrterbuchj  i,  283, 4th  ed.),  RosenmUUer  {ut  svp.), 
and  others.  This  is  the  same  stone  called  by  the  Sept. 
(Gren.  ii,  12)  Xi^oi;  irpatnvotj  the  leek-etone^  i.  e.  the  etone 
of  a  teeh-green  coUn' ;  luaXm,  porraeeue,  (But  Scbleuss- 
ner,  s.  v.,  makes  this  the  tardonyx^  According  to  Pliny 
{Hiit,  Nat.  xxxvii,  6,  20),  the  beryl  is  found  in  India, 
and  but  rarely  elsewhere,  and  is  of  the  highest  value 
when  like  the  sea  in  color.  See  Beryl.  For  other 
explanations,  see  Wahlius,  Atien,  p.  866;  Benfey,  Ency^ 
clop,  Halent,  II,  xvii,  14;  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1870. 
See  Gkm. 

Oorns,  Jean  Baptistb,  a  Belgian  mystical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Ghele,  in  Brabant,  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  studied  at  Falcon  College,  Louvain, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Gand.  He  was 
made  archpriest  of  the  deanery  of  that  city  June  18, 
1694,  and  confessor  of  the  Capuchin  nuns.  He  died  at 
Gh^le  July  24, 1710.  Ooms  wrote,  Leven  van  de  edele 
joujffrouw  Frandeea  Taffin  (Gand,  1717, 12mo)  i—Ver^ 
daeringhe  van  het  Leven  en  de  Myeierien,  van  de  alder* 
heylighate  Maget  en  de  Moeder  godee  MariOf  etc  (ibid. 
1708-1706,  X2mo) :— Godknvchtighe  ISccleeiatfyke  Theo- 
logie  van  de  Deughden,  etc  (ibid.  1708-1712,  8  vols. 
4to).  See  Sander,  Flandria  ilbtetr,  i,  241 ;  Sweert,  iVe- 
croL  p.  90 ;  Paquot,  Mim,pour  Phiet,  dee  Paye^BaSf  xii; 
827-884.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMrak,  xxxviii,  698. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Oonsell,  GuiLUAUMS  vas,  a  Flemish  Roman  Cath- 
olic preacher,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  Aug.  9, 1671.  He 
studied  in  Spain,  and  after  his  retum  to  his  native  land 
joined  the  Dominicans  at  Gand  in  1698.  After  being 
for  a  while  professor  of  theology  at  Antwerp^  he  became 
successively  sub-prior  st  Maestricht,  prior  at  Gand  and 
Brages,  and  definitor  of  the  province.  He  had  at 
the  same  time  great  success  as  a  preacher.     Oonsell 
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4ied  at  Gand  Sept.  8, 1630.  He  wrote,  Ckmt  eeilarU  ^ 
divina  et  humtma  sapienUm  (Antw.  1618,  12ido;  Gand, 
1627, 12ixio)  : — Pratumjloridittimum  concianum  de  tem- 
pore (Antw.  1617,  4  pte.  12mo)  x^Enckiridion  concio' 
natorum^  ex  Rateto  aureo  Siloettri  Prieratu  (ibid. 
1619,  12iQo):  —  Syntaxie  uutrudissima  S,  Scriptura 
(ibid.  1622,  1627,  12mo;  Parts,  1682,  2  vols.  12nio): 
^Officma  sacra  BiUica  (Douai,  1624,  12mo) :— /^tero- 
giyphica  sacra  (Antw.  1627,  12mo).  See  £chard  et 
Quetif,  Seripioret  ord,  Pradicat.  i,  551,  .667  sq. ;  ii,  7,  9, 
465;  PaquoC,  Afemoiret,  voL  x.— Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GiniraU,  xxzviii,  699.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oort,  LA.MBRKCHT  VAN,  a  Flemish  painter  and  ar- 
chitect, was  bom  at  Amerafort  about  1520.  He  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  historical  painter, 
but  was  more  distinguished  as  an  architect.  He  re- 
aided  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  into 
Che  academy  in  1547.  In  the  museum  at  Antwerp  is  a 
picture  of  the  Returrei^ion  of  Christ  by  him,  and  in  that 
of  Brussels  are  two  representing  the  Adoratiam  of  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross*  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  628. 

O5soopy  (fr.  <tfov,  an  egg^  and  OKoiritOj  to  observe^  a 
method  of  dirination  by  the  examination  of  eggs.  See 
Divination. 

Oost,  Jacob  van,  the  Elder,  an  eminent  Flem- 
ish painter,  was  bom  at  Bragea  about  1600.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  first  studied,  but  in  1621  he 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  one  of  the  churches  in  his  na- 
tive city,  which  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
contemporary  artists.  Being  ambitious  of  further  im- 
lirovemenc,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attentively 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  made  those 
of  Caraoci  the  particular  objects  of  his  imitation.  Dar- 
ing his  residence  in  that  metropolis  Van  Oost  produced 
several  works  of  his  own  composition,  so  much  in  the 
style  of  the  great  artist  that  they  astonished  the  best 
connoisseurs  at  Rome,  and  gained  him  great  reputation. 
After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Italy,  the  love  of  coun- 
try induced  him  to  return  to  Brages,  where  hu  talents 
had  excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations  even  before 
he  had  gone  abroad.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  home 
he  was  loaded  with  commissions,  and  during  the  re- 
maindex  of  his  life  he  continued  to  exercise  his  talents 
with  undiminished  reputation.  He  executed  an  incred- 
ible number  of  works  for  the  churches  and  public  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  for  the  private  collections  of  his  country, 
particularly  of  Bruges.  He  also  excelled  in  portraits, 
and  painted  many  distinguished  personages.  His  most 
famous  works  are,  the  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour;  the  Resurrection^  in  the  cathedral — a  grand 
composition;  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bruges,  which  last  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  of  large  size. 
He  died  at  Bruges  in  1671.  Van  Oost  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  aUest  artists  of  the  Flemish  school.  His 
first  studies  were  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Yandyck, 
and  from  them  he  acquired  that  freshness  and  purity  of 
coloring  for  which  his  works  are  distinguished.  Fol- 
lovring  the  example  of  the  greatest  masters,  his  compo- 
sitions are  simple  and  studied,  and  he  avoided  crowd- 
ing them  with  figures  not  essential  to  his  subject  In 
his  design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads,  he  seems 
always  to  have  had  in  view  the  great  style  of  Caracci. 
The  backgrounds  of  his  pictures  are  generally  enriched 
with  noble  architecture,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter. Ha  had  a  ready  invention,  and,  though  he  wrought 
with  extnordinary  facility  of  pencil,  his  works  are  well 
finished.  See  Descamps,  La  vie  des  peintres  FUtmmandSy 
i,  264,  280,  285;  Pilkington,  Diet,  of  Painters,  a.  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Did,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Ooit,  Jacob  van,  the  Younobb,  son  and  pupil 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1687.  At 
twenty  yean  of  age  his  father  sent  him  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and,  after  having  resided  there  Sev- 
an! yeaiSy  he  returned  to  Flanders  an  able  and  aocom- 


pUah^d  deaigoer.  .  He  pd&ted  some  pictures  for  the 
churches  at  Bruges,  and  then  settled  permaiiently  at 
Lille,  where  he  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
where  are  the  greats  part  of  hb  wc^ks.  His  hiatc^cal 
pictures,  like  those  of  his  father,  are  admirably  com- 
posed, partaking  more  of  the  Roman  than  the  Flemish 
scbooL  Among  his  best  works  are  the  Martgrdom  of 
St,  Barharoj  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen;  and  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  at  LUle. 
He  was  less  eminent  than  his  father  as  a  historical 
painter,  but  excelled  him  in  portraits,  which  some  have 
not  hesitated  to  rank  with  those  of  Yandyck.  Jacob 
van  Oost,  Jun.,  died  in  1718*  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  vol  ii,  a.  v. ;  and  Descampa,  refenred  to 
in  the  preceding  article. 

OpaHa,  a  featival  celebrated  by  the  ancieot  Bo- 
mans  in  honor  of  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  on  Dec.  19, 
being  the  third  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  vows  made  on 
this  occasion  were  offered  in  a  sitting  poature,  the  devo- 
tee touching  the  ground,  because  Ops  represented  the 
earth. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  vol  ii,  a.  v. 

Open-air  Preaoblng.    See  Preachiho. 

OpSra  SnpererogatiOnia.  See  Sufkbkboga- 
TioN,  Works  of. 

Operatlo  Sacra,  i.  e.  sacred  mMstratiom,  is  a 
term  which  was  used  in  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
West  to  designate  the  Lord's  Suppor.  It  u  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  expression  miniiering  the 
gospel  of  God  (Rom.  xv,  16),  and  is  used  in  the  same 
general  and  figurative  sense. 

Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.    See  Holy 

Ghost;  Spibit. 

Operation  of  the  Blind  is  that  action  of  the 
mental  faculty  which  gives  us  consciousness  of  posses- 
sion. We  know  that  we  have  a  stomach,  but  are  not 
made  conscious  of  its  possession  until  it  is  impaired, 
and  so  with  every  other  physical  part.  Quite  difll^- 
ently  do  we  become  aware  of  the  possession  of  menul 
or,  better,  spiritual  facultiea.  It  is  in  their  healthy 
condition  that  we  are  most  thoroughly  consciona  of  such 
property.  See  Mmix  **  By  the  operations  of  the  wtsmd,'* 
says  Dr.  Reid  {IntelL  Powers,  essay  i,  ch«  i),  **  we  under^ 
stand  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious." In  all  language  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  always  been  designated  by  this  term,  or  one  of 
like  import.  It  is  used  to  establish  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion of  mind  from  matter.  The  former  is  from  its  vcrv 
nature  a  living  and  active  being.  Everything  we  know 
of  it  implies  life  and  active  energy;  and  ''the  reason 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  ita  operations 
is  that  in  all,  or  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  pas- 
sive, as  a  body  is,  but  is  really  and  properiy  active" 
(Reid).  To  body  we  simply  ascribe  certain  properties, 
but  not  operations,  properly  so  called:  it  is  extended, 
divisible,  movable,  inert;  it  continues  in  any  state  in 
which  it  is  put;  every  change  of  its  state  is  the  effect 
of  some  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  predae  direc- 
tion of  that  force.  These  are  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  and  these  are  not  operations ;  on  the  onatraiVt 
they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead,  inactive  thing,  which 
moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  heing  acted 
upon.    See  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocah,  ofPkUos.  a.  v. 

Opfergeld,  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Breslau  in  1668.  After  having  been  pastor  at 
Festenberg  and  Xauen,  he  became  in  1721  piuvost  of 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  at  Magdeburg.  He  died  in 
1740.  We  have  of  his  works,  Sonderbare  Feste  (Brag. 
1696,  X2mo):  —  BiUiotheoa  sacra  (Magdeburg,  1728, 
8vo) :  —  Nachricht  von  den  fidischen  Lehrem  and  mm 
ihren  zur  Exegese  gehdrigtn  Schr^ften  (Halle,  I7S8,  Svo). 
See  Moser,  Lexihon  der  jetxtlebenden  Theologen^  and  iti 
continuation  by  Neubauer. — Hoefer,  iVoaa.  Biog,.  Gens^ 
rale,  xxxviii,  702. 

O'phel  (Ueb.  always  with  the  aiticla,  kshO'pkti, 
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i^n,  tks  knoO,  M  in  Hie  iy,  8;  Sept.  'O^X,  Neb.  iii, 
^;  '6^0,  ver. 27 ;  v.  r.  'OviXf'OwXa ;  Yblg. Ophel), the 
name  of  two  places  in  Paketiiie. 

1.  A  fortified  place  or  qnarter  of  Jenualem  near  the 
walla  (2  Chron.  xxrii,  8 ;  xxxiii,  44),  on  the  east  aide, 
inhabited  by  the  Nethinim  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  (Neh.  iii,  26;  xi,  21).  Ophel,  or  aa  he  calls  it, 
Ophla  (o  'OfXa),  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephua  as  ad- 
joining the  yaliey  of  the  Kidron  and  the  Temple  moont 
{War,  ii,  17,  9;  y,  6, 1).  He  explains  himself  more 
precisely  in  y,  4,  2,  where  he  makes  the  first  wall  of 
the  city  to  extend  (irom  the  tower  of  the  Eseenes  oyer 
Siloam  and  the  pools  of  SolooMn  to  Ophel,  where  the 
latter  joina  the  eastern  porch  <^  the  Temple,  i.  e.  at  its 
southern  extremity.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  hill  Ophel  was  the  steep  southern  projection  from 
the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and  that  in 
the  ancient  city  it  was  ooyered  with  houses  (Josephus, 
War,  y,  6,  By  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Res,  i,  894)  describes 
it  aa  a  ridge  extending  south,  from  Moriah  to  Siloam, 
between  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  eaat, 
and  the  steep  but  shallower  Tynpoaoa  valley  on  the 
west.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  flat,  descending  rapidly 
towuda  the  sooth,  sometimes  by  ofbets  of  rocks ;  and 
the  ground  is  now  tilled  and  planted  with  olive  and 
other  fhiit  trees.  This  ridge  is  considerably  below  the 
level  of  McHmt  Moriah ;  its  length  is  1660  feet,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  middle  part,  from  brow  to  brow,  290 
ieeL  The  excavations  of  the  English  engineers  have 
shown  that  it  was  originally  separated  from  Moriah  by 
a  oonaideraUe  gully,  but  the  ancient  wall  has  been  dis- 
covered joining  it  with  the  Temple  near  the  south-east 
angle.    See  JjcBUSALm. 

2.  A  place  in  Central  Pdestine,  in  whieh  was  the 
bouse  where  Gehasi,  £lisha*s  servant,  stowed  away  the 
presents  which  he  took  from  Naamao  in  the  name  of 
hia  master  (2  Kings  v,  24).  See  Gkhazi  ;  Naaman. 
In  the  Auth.  Yets,  it  is  wrongly  rendered  "  the  tower;" 
margin,  *'  the  secret  place,"  after  the  Sept.  {ro  vKorti" 
vov).  As  the  name  means  hiU,  it  is  probably  here  the 
name  especially-  of  an  elevation  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Gomp.  Viervot,  B^  Brem, 
AW.  ii,  187  aq, 

Opher.    See  Roc 

Ophereth.    See  Lbad. 

Ophiomanoy  (of  tc»  ^  serpent,  and  ftavnia,  <iw- 
mo/ton),  a  species  of  divination  practiceid  in  ancient 
times  by  means  of  serpenta.    See  Diyixatiok. 

Cphlr  (Heb.  Opkir\  n^^BiK  and  "l&'lX),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  country.  **  There  is  apparently  no 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Shemit- 
ic,  although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  proper  names 
known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise  word  does  not 
occur  aa  a  common  name  in  the  Bible.  See  the  words 
from  *lB9t  and  *^B9  in  Gesenius's  Tke$auru*,  and  com- 
pare 'Afap,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabnans  in  the  Peri- 
plua,  attributed  to  Arrian.  Geaenius  suggests  that  it 
meana  a  '  fruitful  region,'  if  it  is  Shemitic.  Baron  von 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramant,  in  Arabia,  in  1848 
{Jomrmai  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  xiv,  110), 
made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Himjraritic  words  in  the 
remaenlar  tongue,  and  among  these  he  gives  ojir  as 
signifying  red.  He  says  that  the  Mahra  people  call 
themselves  the  tribes  of  the  red  oonntiy  (oJir),  and  call 
the  Bed  Sea  bakr  ojbr.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  have 
somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  cpkar,  'dust'  or  'dry 
ground*  (X  and  9  being  interchangeable)  that  adorn, 
'red,'  has  to  adamah,  'the  ground.*  Still  it  is  unsafe 
to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kind  on  the  authority 
of  any  one  traveUer,  however  accurate"  (Smith). 

1/  (^fiiX;  Sept  Ov^i>;  Vulg.  OpUr,)  The  elev- 
enth named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber,  a  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  26-29;  1 
Chron.  1,2, 8>    &C. post  2450.    Many  Arabian  coun- 


tries are  believed  to  have  been  peopled  by  these  per- 
sons, and  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
names,  as  Sheba,  etc.,  and  among  others  Ophir  (Bo- 
chart,  Phaley,  iii,  15).    See  Arabia. 

2.  (*)'*&'ld(;  Sept.  OOipip,  Ob^up,  v.  r.  lov^ip,  etc.; 
Tulg.  Ophir),  A  region,  famous  for  its  gold,  which  the 
ships  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Phoenicians  visited.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  situation,  the  Scripture  indica- 
tions being  few  and  indefinite.  By  comparing  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  ix,  26,  28 ;  x, 
11 ;  xxii,  49;  so  2  Chron.  yiii,  18;  ix,  10),  we  learn  that 
it  was  reached  by  fleets  fitted  out  in  Ezion-Geber  (q.  v.), 
on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah— the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea — 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edomites;  that  the  ships  made 
the  voyage  once  in  three  years  (comp.  1  Kings  x,  22), 
bringing  large  amounts  of  gold  to  Palestine,  besides 
silver,  precious  stones,  red  sandal-wood,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacoclcs.  We  know  farther,  from  various  allusions  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  books,  that  Ophir  pn>^ 
duoed  the  purest  and  most  precious  gold  then  known 
(Job  XX,  lit  24;  xxviii,  16;  Psa.  xlv,  9;  Isa.  xiii,  12; 
Ecdes.  vii,  18 ;  to  which  may  be  added  Jer.  x,  9 ;  Dan. 
X,  5,  if,  with  many  interpreters,  we  understand  Uphaz, 
tS^St,  to  be  simply  a  varied  orthography  of  Ophir^ 
^feiK;  but  see  Uphaz).  It  is  evident  that  any  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  precise  region  intended  must  be 
more  or  less  uncertain ;  but  the  extreme  latitude  which 
conjecture  has  taken  on  this  question  seems  hardly  jus- 
tifiable. Nearly  every  place  where  gold  has  ever  been 
found  is  understood  by  some  writer  or  another  as 
Ophir.  "  Calmet  {Diet,  of  the  Bibte,  %,  v.)  regarded  it 
as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  {Hiet,  of  the  WorU, 
bk.  i,  ch.  viii)  thought  it  was  one  of  the  M<^ucca  Isl- 
ands ;  and  Arias  Montanus  (Bocbart,  PhaUg,  Pref.  and 
ch.  ix),  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  word  Parvaim,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Ophir  (2  Chron.  iii,  6),  fuuml 
it  in  Peru,  But  these  countries,  as  well  as  Jberia  and 
Phrygia,  cannot  now  be  viewed  as  affording  matter  fur 
serious  discussion  on  this  point,  and  the  three  opinions 
which  have  found  supporters  in  our  own  time  were  for- 
merly represented,  among  other  writers,  by  Huet  {Sur 
le  Commeree  et  la  Navigation  dee  Ancieng,  p.  69),  by 
Bruce  {Travels,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv),  and  by  the  historian  Rob- 
ertson {Disquisition  respecting  Ancient  India,  sec.  i),  who 
placed  Ophir  in  Africa;  by  Yitringa  {Geogruph,  Sacra, 
p.  114)  and  Reland  {Disseriatio  de  Ophir),  who  placed 
it  in  India;  and  by  Michaelis  {SpicHegium,  ii,  184), 
Niebuhr,  the  traveller  {Description  de  VA  rabie,  p.  258), 
Gossellin  {Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens, 
ii,  99),  and  Yincent  {History  of  the  Commerce  ctnd  jVar- 
igation  of  the  Ancients,  ii,  265-270),  who  placed  it  in 
Artdna,  Of  other  distinguished  geographical  wricen, 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  27)  admitted  two  Ophirs,  one  in 
Arabia  and  one  in  India,  i.  e.  at  Ceylon ;  while  D'An  ville 
{Dissertation  sur  le  Pays  d'Ophir,  Memoires  de  la  Lit" 
tirature,  xxx,  88),  equally  admitting  two,  placed  one  in 
Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  In  our  own  days  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  continued  by  Gesenius,  who  in  articles 
on  Ophir  in  his  Thesaurus  (p.  141),  and  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  EncyklopSdie  (s.  v.),  stated  that  the  question 
lay  between  India  and  Arabia,  assigning  the  reasons  to 
be  uiged  in  favor  of  each  of  these  countries,  but  de- 
clared the  arguments  for  each  to  be  so  equally  bal- 
anced that  he  refrained  firom  expressing  any  opinion  of 
his  own  on  the  subject.  BL  Quatremere,  hcmrever,  in  a 
paper  on  Ophir  which  was  printed  in  1842  in  the  Me^ 
moires  de  VInstitut,  again  insisted  on  the  claims  of  Af- 
rica {A  cadhnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  I..ettres,  U  xv,  ii, 
862) ;  and  in  his  valuable  work  on  Ceylon  (pt.  vii,  ch. 
i)  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  the  opin- 
ions of  the  learned  have  been  India  and  Arabia^Las- 
sen,  Ritter,  Bertheau  {Exeget,  Handbuch,  2  Chron.  viii, 
18),  Thenius  {Kxeget,  Handbuch,  1  Kings  x,  22),  and 
Ewakl  {Geschichte,  iii,  847,  2d  ed.)  being  in  favor  of 
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India,  while  Winer  (JUalw,  b.  v.),  FOnt  {HAr.  und 
ChaJd,  Hcmdu),  s.  v.),  Knobel  (Vdlkerta/el  der  Genetis, 
p.  190),  Forater  (Gtogr.ofAraJbia^  i,  161-167),  Crawfurd 
{DetcripHvt  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  I$landty  a.  v.)*  and 
Kalisch  {Commentanf  on  Genesis^  chap. '  The  Genealogy 
of  Nations')  are  in  favor  of  Arabia.  The  fullest  treat- 
ise on  the  question  is  that  of  Ritter,  who  in  his  Erdr- 
btnde  (voLxlv,  published  in  1848)  devoted  eighty  octavo 
pages  to  the  discussion  (p.  851-481),  and  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lassen  (/nd  Aft.  i,  529)  that  Ophir  was  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus"  (Smith).  MeHndah, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Angola,  Carthage,  San  Domingo, 
Mexico,  New  Guinea,  Urphe,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  especially  Peru,  have 
had  their  several  advocates;  but  the  opinions  likely 
to  be  embraced  at  this  day  may  be  enumerated  very 
briefly: 

1.  Some  suppose  Ophir  to  be  a  general  name  for 
lands  abounding  in  gold,  used  with  the  vagueness  of 
Tkule  in  the  classics,  or  £1  Dorado  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  observed  that,  in 
Arabic,'  the  word  Ophir  means  simply  rich  country,  or 
perhaps  cbuf,  L  e.  gold-duti,  and  may  therefore  have 
easily  passed  into  a  generic  name  for  the  sources  of  val- 
uable articles  of  commerce ;  especially  in  an  age  when 
the  geographical  views,  even  of  the  best  informed,  were 
very  vague.  But  the  definiteness  of  the  allusions  in 
the  Scripture  history  to  Ophir  as  a  well-known  trading- 
place  are  quite  sufficient  to  refute  this  view. 

2.  Some  seek  it  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  This  supposition  has  found 
many  and  able  supporters  (see  Quatremfere,  Mem,  de 
VAead,dee  Intcrip,  XV, ii  [1845], 349-402 ;  Heeren,  Re- 
searches,  ii,  78, 74  [Eng.  ed.] ;  Huetius,  De  Navig,  Salom. 
ch.ii,in  Ugollni,  Thee,  voL  vii;  Bruce,  p.  479  sq.;  Rit- 
ter, Erdk.  i,  118  sq. ;  Weston,  in  the  CtaseicJour,  1821, 
No.  47),  having  been  first  advanced  by  one  friar  John 
don  Sanctos,  who  was  a  resident  of  Sofala,  in  Mouookh 
topa,  and  found  in  that  vicinity  a  mountain  with  an- 
cient ruins  on  its  summit.  According  to  friar  John, 
this  mountain  still  contains  "  much  fine  gold,"  and  is 
called  Fura,  which  he  thinks  to  be  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ophir.  (See  this  view  confuted  by  Tychsen, 
A  nmerk,  tu  Bruce  R,V.p.  827  sq.  •,  and  eep.  Salt,  Voyage 
to  Abyssinia  [Lond.  1814],  p.  99  sq.)  But  Huetius  (as 
cited  above)  has  argued  the  question  on  more  general 
grounds,  deriving  the  name  Africa  itself  from  Ophir, 
and  making  no  doubt  that  the  inscriptions  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Sofala,  but  never  read,  were  a  record  or 
kind  of  log-book  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon.  The  name 
Sofala,  again,  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  this  view, 
as  akin  with  Ophir;  but  Sofala  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages means  the  low  country,  the  ooasCrland  (Heh. 
Shephelah,  H^B^;  similarly  theOhaldee  and  Arabic), 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ophir  (")&itt). 

8.  A  much  more  probable  view  is  that  which  refers 
Ophir  to  Arabia.  This  has  been  advanced  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  usually  placing  the  port  visited  by  Solo- 
mon's ships  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  southern 
coast,  bordering  on  the  Erythnsan  Sea.  In  Gen.  x,  29, 
Ophir  is  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who 
peopled  various  Arabian  oountries.  (See  Ophir,  1 ,  above.) 
Yet  Gesenins  supposes  that  it  is  here  the  name  <4  an 
Arabian  tribe  who  colonized  some  foreign  land.  Again, 
though  gold  is  not  now  found  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  De- 
scription de  PA  rabie  [Copenhagen,  1778],  p.  124^  yet  the 
nncienu  ascribe  it  to  the  inhabitants  in  great  plenty 
(Judges  viii,  24,  28;  2  Chron.  i;  1  Kings  x,  1,  2;  PSa. 
Ixxii,  15).  This  gold,  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other 
than  the  gold  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii,  11),  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  Arabia,  and 
refers  to  Gen. X, 7, 29;  xxv,  18;  1  8am.xv,7;  1  Chron. 
i,  9  (Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  etc  [Lond«  1837], 
p.  55).  But  Diodoms  Siculus  ascribes  gold-mines  to 
Arabia  (ii,  50).  He  alio  testifies  to  the  abundance  of 
'^precious  stooet"  in  Aiabia  (ii,  54),  especially  among 


the  inhabitants  of  Sabas  (lii,  46;  comp^  Gen.  ii,  12;  2 
Chron.  ix,  1 ;  1  Kings  x,  1, 2).  Pliny  also  spoks  of 
the  wealth  of  Sabsea  in  goU  iHisL  Nat,  vi,  82).  Others 
suppose  that,  though  Ophir  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium  (see 
Beke,  Source  <f  the  Nite,  p.  64),  at  which  the  Hebrews 
and  Tyrians  obtained  gold,  silver,  ivoiy,  apes,  almug- 
trees,  etc,  brought  thither  from  India  and  Africa  1^ 
the  Arabian  merehants,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to 
which  Herodotus  ^ii,  114)  ascribes  gold  in  great  quan- 
tities, elephants*  teeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of  every 
kind.  Apes,  properiy  speaking,  are  likewise  ascribed  to 
it  by  Pliny  (viii,  19),  who  spesks  also  of  the  conflnenoe 
of  merehandise  in  Arabia  (ut  sup. ;  compw  Stimbo,  xvi ; 
2  Chion.  ix;  Esek.  xxvii,  21,  22 ;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  54).  It 
has  further  been  insisted  that  the  classical  name  of  the 
Arabian  port  Aphar  varies  much  as  the  ScpCoagint 
translation  of  Ophir.  Thus  it  is  called  by  Airian 
Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  by  Ptolemy  Sapphera,  and 
by  Stephanns  J3cq}hirim,  (Comp.  the  SepL  ut  sup,) 
It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  view,  however,  that 
Itmd  carriage,  by  caravans,  would  have  been  easier  sod 
safer  if  Ophir  were  in  Arabia  (comp.  Encydop,  Loadm, 
%.  v.),  wbUe  the  etymological  arguments,  so  often  and 
earnestly  pressed  as  conclusive,  could  at  best  only  sezre 
to  create  a  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
evidence.  The  considerations  above  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  strong  reasons  for  pladng 
Ophir  in  India,  weighed  so  strongly  with  Bochait 
{PhaUg,  ii,  27)  and  Michaelis  {SpieU,  ii,  185)  that  they 
suppose  two  countries  of  that  lunne,  one  in  Arabia  and 
one  in  India.  This  conjecture,  however,  is  unsuppoft^ 
ed  and  unnecessary  (Gesen.  Thes,  p.  141). 

4.  On  the  whole,  then,  India  most  be  adopted  as  the 
moat  probable  region  of  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  The 
Sept.  translators  alio  appear  to  have  nndeisiood  it  to 
be  India,  from  rendering  the  word  ^M^fh  Z«*fi^  2*^ 
^pdi  which  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  that  country. 
CfaampoUion  says  that  in  the  Coptic  vocabniafies  India 
bears  the  name  Sophir  {VigypU  mms  ies  Pkaroems 
[Paris,  1814],  i,  98;  Jabkmskii  Opuscula  [Lug.  fist 
1804],  i,  886,  etc).  Josephus  also  gives  to  the  sons  cf 
Joktan  the  locality  from  Cophen,  an  Indian  river,  aod 
in  part  of  Aria  adjoining  it  {Ant,i,^  4).  He  also  ex- 
prnsly  and  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the  land  to 
which  Solomon  sent  for  gold  was  **  anciently  cstted 
Ophir,  but  now  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  which  bdoogs 
to  India"  {Ant,  viii,  6,  4).  The  Vulgate  renders  the 
words  **  the  gold  of  Ophir"  (Job  xxvUi,  16)  by  **  tinctd 
IndiiB  ooloribus."  Hesychius  defines  Sophir  {^v^ip) 
**a  place  in  India  where  gems  and  gold  are  found." 
So  Suidas  (s.  v. ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Onomast,  p^.  146,  ed. 
Clerici).  But  the  controlling  argument  for  this  view 
is  that  all  the  productions  referred  to  Ophir  may  be 
procured  in  India,  and  in  India  alone.  Gold,  silver, 
Jewels,  sandal-wood,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  are  there 
all  articles  of  oommeroe,  aJMl  are  found  side  by  side  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world;  while  th«  last  is  believed 
to  be  an  exclusively  Indian  bird,  and  the  very  nsme 
by  which  it  is  denoted  in  the  Hebrew  text  {tuHyim, 
Q*^^3!ltn  [see  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.])  is  an  Indian,  not  t 
Hebrew  word.  See  Pbaoock.  Yet  the  exact  locality 
must  ever  remain  ooi^jecturaL  There  are  se^-wal  placet 
comprised  in  that  region  which  was  actually  known  as 
India  to  the  ancients^  any  of  which  would  have  top- 
plied  the  cargo  of  Soloinon's  fleet:  for  iiMtance,  the 
coast  of  Malab«r,  where  the  name  togtei  is  still  applied 
to  the  peacock;  and  Malacca,  which  is  known  to  hare 
been  "  the  golden  Chersonesus"  of  the  classic  writers, 
and  where  gold-mines  are  still  called  <^tr«.  (See 
P.  Poivre,  Voyage  d'un  PhUosophCf  CEuvrea  Compl^tn, 
1797,  p.  128.) 

See  further,  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  ii,  182  sq. ;  C  Tarrer, 
in  CriL  Sacr.  vi,  459 ;  A.  G.  WHhner,  De  regime  Ophir 
(HelmsL  1714);  Tychsen,  De  eonunert,  Hebr,  in  the 
CommeatC^tt.  xvi,  164  sq.;  Gesemoi, in  tfaa  HaJl  JSs- 
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tycL  voL  Hi,  sect  iv,  p.  201  sq.,  and  Thetaur,  i,  141  sq. ; 
fioMomtlUer,  AUerth,  iii,  177  sq.;  Ritter,  Erdk.  ii,  201 
sq.;  Keil,  in  the  Darpt,  BettrSg,  ii,  288  sq.;  Tuch,  in 
the  ffaiL  Lit,'Ztit,  1835,  No. 80  sq.;  Lassen,  Ind,  AUer- 
tAumO:,  i,  538  sq. ;  Kitto,  Dailf  Bibte  lUutt,  Solomon,  p. 
108  sq. ;  HoUman,  Staatsverf,  cL  JgraeL  p.  220 ;  Uardt, 
Diss,  Jieffionem  Ophir  eue  Phrygiam  (1746).   See  Tak- 

SHISU. 

Ophites  (Gr.  ifirai,  L  e«  serpent  brethren^  from  o^ic, 
a  serpent)  is  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  sect  of  Christians 
who  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.) ; 
bat  while  the  Ophites  shared  with  the  Gnostics  the 
geuend  belief  of  dualism,  the  conflict  of  matter  and 
spirit,  the  emanations,  the  Demiurgus,  and  other  no- 
tions common  to  the  many  subdivisions  of  this  extraor- 
dinary school,  the  Ophites  were  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  doctrine  and  worship  connected  with  the  ophiSf 
m  serpent.  Like  most  other  Gnostics,  they  regarded 
the  Demiurgus,  or  the  Jehorah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  great  abhorrence,  but  they  pursued  this  notion 
into  a  very  carious  developmenL  Regarding,  like  the 
Yalentinians,  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the  power 
and  control  of  the  Demiuzgus,  or,  as  they  called  him, 
Jaldabaoth,  as  a  most  important  end,  they  declared  the 
serpent  who  tempted  Eve,  and  introduced  into  the  worid 
"  knowledge"  and  revolt  against  Jehovah,  to  have  been 
the  great  benefiu;tor  of  the  human  race,  and  hence 
they  worshipped  the  serpent  Other  views  which  they 
held  and  sought  to  propagate  were  equally  strange. 
We  may  instance  their  singular  attempt  to  engraft 
^  Ophism**  on  Christianity ;  their  seeking,  as  it  were,  to 
impart  to  the  Christian  Eucharist  an  Ophitic  charac- 
ter, by  causing  the  bread  designed  for  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  to  be  licked  by  a  serpent,  which  was  kept  in  a 
cave  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the  communicants 
kissed  after  receiving  the  Eucharist  (Tertullian,  Adv, 
Umres,  ii;  Epiphanius,  Hor.  xxxvii,  §  5).  Regarduig 
Christ,  they  taught  that  he  who  was  bom  of  the  Yiigiu 
was  Jesus  alone,  and  that  afterwards  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus ;  and  in  proof  of  this  they  pointed  to  the 
fikct  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle  either  before  his 
baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  They  held  that 
Jaldabaoth  brought  about  the  cruciiixion  of  Christ. 
After  his  resurrection  Jesus  remained  eighteen  months 
on  the  earth,  during  which  time  he  received  from  the 
Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which 
he  imparted  to  a  few  of  his  disciples.  He  was  then 
raised  to  heaven  by  the  celestial  Christ,  and  sits  at  the 
light  hand  of  Jaldabaoth,  unobserved  by  him,  but  grad- 
ually receiving  to  himself  every  spiritual  being  that 
has  been  emancipated  and  purified  by  the  redemption. 
Jaldabaoth  they  set  forth  as  begetting  six  beings,  the 
spirits  of  the  seven  planets.  By  these  six  beings  man 
was  created  after  their  common  image,  a  body  with- 
out a  soul;  and  they  brought  him  to  Jaldabaoth,  who 
breathed  into  him  a  living  spirit.  At  the  sight  of 
man^s  perfection  Jaldabaoth  became  envious,  and  gave 
him  a  command  which  the  serpent  led  him  to  disobey. 
Hence  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  worid,  the 
good  being  represented  by  the  serpent.  The  mythic 
Christ  of  the  Yalentinians  is  the  opponent  of  Jaldaba- 
oth, and  is  ever  endeavoring  to  defend  man  from  his 
eoeoiy. 

So  meagre  is  our  information  regarding  the  Ophites 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  much  of  an  exhibit  of  them 
or  their  doctrines.  Their  principles  appear  to  have 
been  n  compound  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  of  the 
involved  fiu)cies  of  Oriental  mythology,  mingled  with 
corrupt  notions  of  Christian  history  and  doctrine.  The 
doctrines  maintained  by  this  sect  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  desdnation  of  man  are  thus  described  by  Neander : 

*'Tlie  empire  of  Jaldabaoth  Is  the  starry  world.  The 
■tan  are  the  representatives  and  organs  ot  the  ciismical 
pflDciple.  which  seeks  to  bold  man^s  spirit  in  bondnse 
and  aenrltade,  and  to  environ  It  with  all  manner  of  de- 
]tMlon#.  Jaldabaoth,  and  the  six  angels  begotten  h  v  bim, 
aire  the  spirits  of  the  seven  planet^  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Yenos,  Joplter,  Mercnry,  and  Batam.  It  is  the  en- 
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deavor  of  Jaldabaoth  to  assert  himself  as  eelf-snbsfstent 
Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  fix  angels  ttom  deserting 
their  snbjectlon,  and,  lest  they  shooid  look  up  and  ob- 
serve the  higher  wurld  of  light,  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
some  object  in  another  qoiirter.  To  this  end  he  called 
npon  the  six  angels  to  create  man,  after  their  own  com- 
mon image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their  Independent 
creative  power.  Man  was  created,  and  being  in  their  own 
Irosge,  was  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  bnt  withont  a  sonl. 
He  crept  on  the  earth,  and  had  not  power  to  lift  hlnipelf 
erect.  They  therefore  brought  the  helpless  creatnre  to  their 
Father,  that  he  might  animate  it  with  n  soul.  Jaldabaoth 
breathed  into  it  a  living  spirit,  and  thns,  unperceived  bv 
himself,  the  spiritual  se^  passed  from  his  own  1)eing  Intii 
the  uatnre  or  roan,  wherebv  he  was  deprived  himself  of 
this  higher  principle  of  life.  Thns  had  the  Sophiu  or- 
dained It.  In  man  (1.  e.  those  men  who  had  received 
some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was  concentrated  the 
light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation.  Jalda- 
baoth was  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrnth  when 
he  beheld  a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself 
and  his  kingdom.  He  strove  thereforo  to  prevent  man 
firom  becoming  conscious  of  his  higher  natnre,  and  of 
that  higher  order  of  world  to  which  lie  had  now  become 
related— to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  nnconsclonsness, 
and  thns  of  siavitih  snbmission.  It  was  the  Jealonsy  of 
the  contracted  Jaldabaoth  which  issued  that  command  to 
the  first  man ;  bnt  the  mnndaue  sonl  employed  the  ser- 
pent as  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Jaldaba- 
oth by  tempting  the  first  man  to  dieobeaience.  Accord- 
ing to  another  view,  the  serpent  wss  itself  a  symbol  or 
disguised  appearance  of  the  mundane  sonl :  and,  In  the 
strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect  only  that  adopted 
this  view  wnich  riKhtly  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  for 
they  actually  worshipped  the  sernent  as  a  holy  symbol : 
to  which  they  may  have  been  led  oy  an  analogcius  Idea  in 
the  Egyptian  religion,  the  penient  in  the  latterbelng  look- 
ed upon  as  a  symbol  of  Knepn,who  resembled  the  Sophia 
of  the  Ophites.  At  all  eveuti>,lt  was  through  the  mun- 
dane soul,  directly  or  indlrecilv,  that  the  eyes  or  the  first 
man  were  opened.  The  fall  of  man— and  this  presents  a 
characteristic  featnre  of  the  Ophitic  system,  thongh  even 
in  this  respect  It  was  perhaiM  not  alto^rether  independent 
of  the  prior  Yalentinian  theory— the  fall  of  man  was  the 
transition  point  tram  a  state  of  unconscions  limitation  to 
one  of  couscions  freedom.  Man  now  became  wise,  and 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Jaldabaoth.  The  latter, 
angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrust  him  firom  the  upper 
remon  of  air,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereiU 
iKMiy,  down  to  the  dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a 
dark  body.  Man  found  himself  now  placed  in  a  situation 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary  spirits  sought 
to  hold  him  under  their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher 
consciousness  In  his  sonl;  while, on  the  other  baud,  the 
ufideed  and  purely  material  spirits  tried  to  tempt  him  into 
sin  and  'idolatry,  which  would  expose  him  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  severe  Jaldabaoth.  Yet  'wisdom'  never 
ceased  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  nature 
by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  influence;  and 
from  Seth,  whom  the  Gnostics  generally  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  contemplative  nature,  she  was  able 
to  preserve  through  every  age  a  race  peculiarly  her  own, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  spiritnal  natnre  were  saved  from 
destruction.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ophites  were  far  f^m 
being  favorable  to  purity  of  morals.  Oriveu  indeed  goes 
so  far  as  to  exclude  them  f^om  the  Christian  Church,  and 
declares  that  they  admitted  none  to  their  assemblies  who 
did  not  curse  Christ.  Ireniens,  Theodoret,  Eplphanins, 
and  Augnstine  regard  them  as  Christian  heretics.  Oiigen 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  DIazram  of  the  Ophites, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tablet  on  which  they 
depicted  their  doctrines  in  all  sorts  of  figures,  with  words 
annexed." 

The  Ophites  originated  in  Egypt,  probably  fW>m  some 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  serpent-worship,  and  spread 
thence  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  They  continued  to 
exist  as  a  sect  after  other  forms  of  Gnosticism  had  died 
out,  the  emperor  Justinian  enacting  laws  against  them 
{Cod,  i,  V,  1,  18, 19,  21)  so  late  as  A.D.  6S0.  OlTshoots 
of  them  are  the  Caimtes.     See  Sethitks. 

Cyprian  mentions  the  Ophites  (Ep,  Ixxii,  4) ;  and 
the  last  chapter  but  one  of  Irenssus^s  first  book  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  against  them  and  the  Seth- 
ians  {A  dv.  Harts,  i,  80).  Origen  calls  them  "  a  very  ob- 
scure sect,*'  and  denies  that  they  were  Christians,  say- 
ing that  ^  no  person  was  allowed  to  join  their  assemblies 
till  he  had  uttered  curses  against  Jesns**  (Contr.  Cels.  iii, 
18;  vi,  24).  He  also  says  they  were  founded  by  a  man 
named  Euphrates  (ibid,  xi,  28),  a  name  mentioned  by 
Theodoret  as  belonging  to  the  founder  of  the  heresy  of 
the  Peratn,  but  which  in  the  account  of  the  Naasseni, 
or  Ophites,  given  by  Hippolytus  is  regarded  as  the 
name  of  the  mystical  water  of  life  spoken  of  in  John  iv, 
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10.  Hippolytus  looks  upon  the  Ophites  as  the  origina- 
tors of  all  heresies,  and  aaeodates  them  with  both  Jews 
and  the  Gnostics;  for  he  writes  of  them  under  the  He- 
brew form  of  their  name  as  *^  the  Naasseni,"  from  V?n3 

{nachashf  "a  serpent"),  *' who  call  themselves  Gnostics" 
(HippoL  Refut,  v,  6).  Philastes  places  them  first  in 
his  list  of  heresies  before  Christ  (De  Hter,  i),  while 
Epiphanius  {Panar,  xxxviii)  and  Augustine  (De  Har, 
xvii)  say  that  they  were  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Nioolaitanes  or  the  Gnostics.  The  he- 
retical philosophy  of  the  sect  is  given  by  Hippolytus 
and  Epiphanius,  as  above  quoted.  The  former  says 
that  they  professed  to  derive  it  from  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  who  handed  it  down  to  Mariamne.  He 
also  quotes  from  a  "  Gospel  according  to  Thomas"  which 
was  in  use  among  them,  which  seems  to  be  the  "  Gospel 
accorcUng  to  the  Egyptians"  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
in  his  twenty-sixth  book  among  the  Gnostic  Apoc- 
rypha. In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information, 
there  is  also  an  account  given  by  Origen  of  their  '*  Di- 
agram," a  tablet  on  which  they  set  forth  their  doctrines 
in  a  hieroglyphical  form  (Conir.  Cels,  vi,  33).  See,  be- 
udes  the  literature  on  Gnosticism,  Pressensd,  Doctrinet 
and  Heresies  of  the  EarUf  Christian  Church,  p.  58 ;  Wer- 
ner, Gesch,  d,  rdmisch.'kathol.  Kirchenlehre;  Neander, 
Ch,  Hist,  voL  ii ;  id.  Genetische  £rUunchelung  des  gnos- 
tischen  Systems,  p.  281  sq. ;  id.  Hist^  of  Christian  Dog^ 
mas,  i,  178, 179 ;  Haag,  Histoire  des  Dogmes  Chriiiens,  i, 
§  25 ;  Walch,  Gesch,  der  Ketzereien,  i,  447  sq. ;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Christianity ;  liddon.  Divinity  of  Christy  i,  59, 
148, 168;  Schaff,  CK  Hist,  voL  i;  Hagenbach,  Hist  of 
Doctrmes ;  Baur,  Die  christL  Gnosit,  p.  171  sq. ;  and  his 
Das  Christenthum  der  ersten  drei  Jc^rhunderte,  p.  176 ; 
Mosheim,  Ges<A,  der  SchlangenbrOder  (Helmst.  1748, 
8vo);  Schumacher,  Lehrtafd  der  Ophiten  (Wolfenb. 
1755,  4to) ;  Fuldner,  Commentaria  de  Ophitis;  Jocher, 
De  Ophiorum  haresi;  Kille,  Ophitarum  mysteria  retecta 
(Freib.  1822,  4to) ;  Yogt,  De  Ophitis,  in  hU  Bibl,  kcere- 
sioL  ii,  37  sq. ;  Wilke,  De  OpK  (Regiom.  1706) ;  Schrdckh, 
Kircheageach.  ii,  409  sq.  There  is  an  article  on  the 
Ophitic  System,  by  Lepsius,  in  the  ZeHschr,JUr  iriisen- 
schafUiche  Theohgie,  1863,  vol.  iv;  1864,  voL  L  See 
Skrfemt-worshippebs.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Oph'^ni  (Heb.  Ophni',  *^aip9  [always  with  the  art 
''iWn,  ha-Ophni',  q.  d.  (^  OphnUe],  perh.  pressure, 
famine  [oomp.  I&S] ;  Sept.  'A0vi,  but  most  MSS.  omit; 
Tulg.  Ophm),  a  town  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  named  only  in  Josh,  xviii,  24,  be- 
tween Chephar-haammonai  and  Gaba  (q.  v.).  ''Its 
name  may  perhaps  imply  that,  like  others  of  the  towns 
of  this  region,  it  was  originally  founded  by  some  non-Is- 
raelitish  tribe — the  Ophnites — who  in  that  ease  have  left 
but  this  one  slight  trace  of  their  existence"  (Smith). 
It  was  probably  the  Gufinth  (n'^iBli),  Gufna,  or  Beth- 
gufiun  of  the  Talmud  (Schwarz,  p.  126),  and  doubtless 
the  Gophna  of  Josephus  (Vo^vd ;  Ptolemy,  Fov^va,  iv, 
16),  a  place  which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  invasion 
was  apparently  so  important  as  to  be  second  only  to 
Jerusalem  (War,  iii,  3, 6),  as  the  centre  of  a  district  or 
toparchy  {Ant,  xiv,  11,  2).  It  was  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Neapolis  (Eusebius, 
Onomast.  s.  v.  ftipay^  fiorpvog).  The  place  still  sur- 
vives in  the  modem  Jiftta  or  Jufna,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Bethel  (Reland,  Pakest,  p.  816; 
Wilson,  Lands  qfthe  Bible,  ii,  41).  The  change  from 
the  Ain,  with  which  Ophni  begins,  to  G,  is  onmmon 
enough  in  the  Sept.  (comp.  Gomorrah,  Athaliah,  etc). 
It  is  now  a  poor  village,  in  a  fertile  valley  between  high 
hills,  and  contains  about  200  Christian  inhabitants  (Rob- 
inson, Bib.  Res,  iii,  79).  Remains  of  an  old  Greek 
church  still  exist  there,  especiaUy  a  baptistery;  and 
traces  may  be  seen  of  the  Roman  road  leading  through 
the  town  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris  {ib,  ii,  138). 

Op'hrah  (Heb.  Ophrah',  rnty,fawn;  Sept.  'A^- 
pd,  'E^,  'Oi^pd,  V.  r,  *E^pa^a,  Foiftfpd ;  but  1  Chron. 


iv,  14,  Fo^po),  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine, 
and  of  a  man. 

1.  A  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  28),  mentioned 
between  hap-Parah  and  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  in  the 
north-east  of  that  tribe>  domain  (Kell,  Joshua,  ad  loc). 
"It  appears  to  be  named  again  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17)  in  de- 
scribing the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who  issued 
from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  One  of  these 
bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the  road  to  Beth- 
horon;  one  towards  the  'ravine  of  Zeboim,'  that  is  in 
all  probability  one  of  the  clefts  which  lead  down  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  therefore  due  east;  while  the  third 
took  the  road '  to  Ophrah  and  the  land  of  ShuaV— doubt- 
less north,  for  south  they  could  not  go,  owing  to  the 
position  held  by  Saul  and  Jonathan"  (Smith).  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono^ 
mast,  s.  V.  Aphia)  five  Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel. 
This  corresponds  with  the  position  of  a  place  called  «<- 
Taiyibeh,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  ex- 
cursion to  Bethel  {Bibl  Researches,  ii,  120-123).  It  is 
now  a  small  village,  curioudy  situated  upon  a  oonical 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  old  tower,  whence  is 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  eastern  mountains  (so  ROdiger, 
in  the  HdtL  Lit,'Zeit,  1842,  No.  71 ;  Stanley,  PalesL  p. 
211;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  238).  These  notices 
also  suggest  the  identity  of  Ophrah  with  EPHRAnf  or 
Ephron,  a  city  which  king  Abijah  took  from  Jeroboam 
along  with  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  We  read  in  Jo- 
sephus also  that  Vespasian  captured  a  small  town  near 
Bethel  called  Ephraim,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  {War,  iv,  9,  9) ;  and  probably  it  was  to  this  that 
Christ  went  from  Jerusalem  after  the  resnirecticH]  of 
Lazarus  (John  xi,  54).  It  may  also  have  given  its 
name  to  the  district  or  government  of  Apherkma  (1 
Mace  xi,  34). 

2.  The  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  11);  the 
scene  of  his  exploits  against  Baal  (ver.  24) ;  bis  resi- 
dence after  his  accession  to  power  (ix,  5),  and  the  place 
of  his  burial  in  the  family  sepulchre  (viii,  82).  In 
Ophrah  also  he  deposited  the  ephod  which  be  made  or 
enriched  with  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  Ishmaelit- 
ish  followers  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunnah  (viii,  27),  and  so 
strong  was  the  attraction  of  that  object  that  die  town 
must  then  have  been  a  place  of  great  pilgrimage  and 
resort  We  may  infer  that  it  lay  within  the  territoiy 
of  Manasseh,  as  it  is  called  "  Ophrah  of  the  Abiesritefl** 
(vi,  24),  and  it  is  stated  that  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Gideon  to  summon  him  to  deliver  Israel  ''sat  under  an 
oak  which  was  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joasb 
the  Abiezrite"  (vi,  11).  "Ophrah  possibly  derived  iu 
name  from  Epher,  who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Manasseh  in  its  Gileaditish  portion  (1  Chron.  v, 
24),  and  who  appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  west  of 
Jordan  with  Abiezer  and  Shechem  (Numb,  xxvi,  90; 
Josh,  xvii,  2)"  (Smith).  See  Abibzkr.  "The  prophet 
Micah,  when  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  land  and 
cities  of  Israel,  says,  '/n  the  house  of  Aphrah  roll  thy- 
self in  the  dust,'  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  render, 
'  In  'Qeth'Ophrah  roll  thyself  in  Opht^  (dust) ;  or,  in  the 
hotue  of  dust  roll  thyself  m  dust  (Mic  i,  10,  T'^Sn 
n*i&7b ;  the  ^  appears  to  be  merely  the  sign  of  the 
genitive;  Sept  H  oIkcv  xarA  yikiitra;  Vulg.  m  domo 
Pulveris  pvlvere  voa  eonspergite).  The  place  referred  to 
is  possibly  identical  with  Ophrah  of  Manaaseh;  and 
the  prophet  perhaps  intends  some  allusion  to  Gideon's 
deliverance,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  woold  be  none 
like  him  to  deliver  them  in  time  of  oppression"  (Kitto). 
See,  however,  Bbth-lkaprrah.  The  Ophrah  of  Gid- 
eon was  probably  not  far  finom  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  1, 5). 
Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  appears  to  have  known 
anything  of  it  (ReUmd,  Pakest,  p.  918).  Van  de  Velde 
Buggests  a  site  called  JStfai,  a  mile  south  of  Aktabeh, 
about  eight  miles  south-east  from  Nabliis  (Memoir,  p. 
388),  and  Schwan  (Palest,  p.  168)  identiOes  it  with 
"  the  \'illage  Erafa,  north  of  Sanur,"  by  which  he  pit4>- 
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ably  means  A  noM,  west  of  Tell  Dothftn.  The  former 
is  snfflciently  in  the  reqoired  pomtion.  For  other  vague 
conjectures)  see  Hamaker,  MitodL  Phcm,  p.  276. 

3.  An  lataelite,  son  ofMeSnothaS,  of  the  tribe  of  Jn- 
dah  (1  Chron.  \v,  14).  B.C.  post  1614.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  -wrofA  father  here  meansybunder;  and 
that  Opbrah  here  abo  is  the  name  of  a  village.  See 
above,  and  MkO^iothai. 

Opinion  (fipom  Latin  optnor,  (o  tkUi)  is  a  syno- 
n jrme  of  belief,  and  measurably,  too,  of  knowledge ;  but, 
while  the  last-named  term  can  be  applied  to  what  is 
objectively  and  subjectively  held  as  sufficient,  and  be- 
lief is  apfdied  to  whiat  is  subjectively  sufficient,  opinion 
is  properly  applied  only  to  a  consciously  insufficient 
judgnient,  or,  as  Sir  Lewis  has  it :  *'  The  essential  idea 
of  opmUm  aeems  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
doubt  can  reasonably  exist,  as  to  which  two  perrans 
can  without  absurdity  think  differently.  .  .  .  Any 
proposition,  the  contrary  of  which  can  be  maintained 
with  probability,  is  matter  of  opinion"  {£s$ay  on  Opm- 
•on).  According  to  the  last  of  these  definitions,  matter 
of  cpimom  is  opposed  not  to  matter  of  fact,  but  to  mat- 
ter of  oertauify.  Thus  the  death  of  Charies  I  is  mfael 
— ^hls  aathorship  of  Icon  BatUike,  an  optnion.  It  is 
also  used,  however,  to  denote  knowledge  acquired  by 
inference,  as  opposed  to  that  acquired  by  perception. 
Thus  that  the  moon  gives  light  is  matter  of  fact;  that 
it  is  inhabited  or  uninhabited  is  matter  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  discard  firom  philosophical  use 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  divide  knowledge, 
according  to  its  sources,  into  matter  of  perception  and 
matter  of  infertnce;  and,  as  a  cross  division  as  to  our 
conviction,  into  matter  of  otrtamty  and  matter  of  doubt. 
Subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myselO ; 
objective  determination  is  termed  oer^am/y  (for  all). 
See  Kjiowlxdgb. 

Opitx  (Opitiub),  Heinrloh,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Altenberg,  in  Misnia,  in  1642,  and 
became  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  theol- 
ogy in  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  1712.  We  have  many 
Latin  works  of  his  on  Hebrew  antiquities,  and  he  was 
deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age;  but  what  peculiarly  marks  him  is  an  attempt  (a 
very  strange  one  surely)  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages,  and  the 
connection  which  the  dialects  of  the  one  have  with 
those  of  the  other.  This  chimerical  scheme  of  subject- 
ing the  Greek  language  to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  in* 
dooed  him  to  publish  a  small  work  entitled  Gracitmus 
faciliiaH  sua  rettitutuSf  methodo  noffd,  edque  cum  pro- 
ceptis  IFcbnOs  Waemuthianii  (for  it  seems  that  Wachs- 
mnth  was  the  (originator  of  this  theory)  et  nus  Orien- 
taUbtte  qvam  proxime  harmonica,  adeoque  reguUa  84 
sttccmcf e  oAso/iites. 

Opits,  Martin  (afterwards  ennobled  as  Opttz  von 
BoBBRFBij>),  a  famous  German  poet,  noted  for  his  lit- 
erary productions  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
was' bom  Dec  28,  1697,  at  Bunzlau,  in  Silesia.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort  and  Heidelbeig,  and  published  in 
1618  ft  Lstin  essay,  Arieiardtue  de  eontemptu  Ungute 
TatSanietB,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  merit  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  His  most  important  work.  Von  der 
deut^eken  Poeterei,  or  the  "Book  of  German  Poetry'' 
(1624),  passed  through  nine  editions  before  1669,  and 
produced  a  reform  in  German  versification.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  the  art  of  writing  in  verse  had  degener- 
ated, until  it  had  been  reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  counting  of  syllables.  Opitz  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  both  metre  and  rhythm,  while  he  contended 
for  parity  in  the  choice  of  words.  His  own  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar— especially  as  a  writer  of  respectable 
Latin  venes — recommended  his  book  to  the  notice  of 
educated  men,  and  its  success  made  Opits  the  founder 
of  a  new  sehool — the  First  Silesian  SchooL  After  sev- 
eral years  of  service  in  diplomacy  he  settled  in  Dantsig, 
and  gained  in  1687  an  appointment  as  historiographer 


to  the  king,  Yladislaus  TV,  of  Poland.  He  was  closely 
engaged  in  historical  researches,  and  was  looking  for- 
wud  to  the  enjoyment  of  years  of  literary  industry, 
when  his  career  was  cut  short.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1689, 
of  the  plague,  caught  from  a  beggar  to  whom  he  had 
given  alms.  Opitz  was  more  honored  by  his  contem- 
poraries than  almost  any  other  poet  ever  was.  Ger- 
man poetry,  which  had  been  neglected  and  despised, 
began  again  to  be  esteemed  and  cultivated.  The  pop- 
ularity of  Opits,  and  his  relations  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  led  to  the  adoption,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany,  of  the  form  given  to  the 
German  language  by  Luther,  which  had  previously  ob- 
tained general  acceptance  only  in  the  Protestant  states 
(see  Hallam,  Jnirod,  to  the  lAL  of  Europe),  His  poetry 
is  characterized  by  careful  attention  to  language  and 
metre,  and  by  reflection  rather  than  by  brilliant  fancy 
or  deep  feeling.  There  are  several  complete  editions 
of  his  works  (Breslau,  1690, 8  vols.;  Amsterdsm,  1646, 
8  vols.;  Frankfort  and  Leipeic,  1724,  8  vols.) ;  a  selec- 
tion of  his  works  was  putdisbed  by  Mtkller  (Leipsic, 
1822)  and  Tiltmann  (1869>  «  Opitz  was  essentially  a 
clever,  industrious  literary  man  of  the  world,  with  the 
art  of  making  himself  everywhere  agreeable,  and  was 
petted  and  caressed  accordingly  more  than  was  good  for 
his  work.  Such  a  man  would  probably  never  have 
written  religious  poetry  at  all  in  ordinary  times;  but 
living  as  he  did  when  grave  thoughts  and  terrible 
struggles  were  in  all  men's  minds,  he,  too,  was  influ* 
enced  by  his  age,  and  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  this  kind 
— ^versions  of  all  the  Eputles  for  the  Sundays  of  the 
year,  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Among  his  sacred  poems,  however,  his  hymns  are 
by  far  the  b^t,  and  some  are  really  fine."  One  of  his 
best  is,  0  Lichi  gtboren  aus  dern  Lichte  (Winkworth, 
Singers  of  Germany,  "  O  Light,  who  out  of  Light  wast 
bom").  See  Koch,  Gesch,  d,  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  6  and  9; 
Strehlke,  Martin  Opitz  (Leipsic,  1856) ;  Weinhold,  Mar- 
tin Opitz  von  Bober/eld  (Kiel,  1862) ;  Palm,  Martin 
Opitz  (1862);  Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  of  Ger- 
many, p.  178  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Oppelt,  GoDPRKT  SKBABTum,  a  well-known  Ger- 
man Moravian  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  was  bom  March  20, 1768,  at  Gorlitz,  Silesia. 
In  1799  he  began  to  preach  to  the  converts  in  Canada, 
and  in  1804  inaugurated  an  enterprise  among  the  Dela- 
wares  on  the  Pettquotting,  now  Huron  River,  Ohio. 
Subsequently,  from  1810  to  1818,  he  was  the  agent  of 
the  "  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,"  incorporated  in  1788, 
and  lived  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  Ohio,  administer- 
ing the  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  that  association  in  trast  for  the  Christian  Indians. 
He  died  at  Kazareth,  Pa.,  Aug.  9, 1882.     (E.  de  S.) 

Oppexiheini(er),  David  ben -Abraham,  a 

noted  German  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Worms  in  1664  or 
1667.  At  the  sge  of  twenty-two  he  was  called  to 
Brisk,  to  become  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community 
there.  Four  years  later,  in  1690,  he  received  a  caU  to 
the  Jewish  school  at  Nicolsburg,  where  he  had  received 
his  own  literary  training,  and  in  1704  he  was  called  as 
chief  rabbi  to  Prague,  where  he  died,  Sept.  12,  1786. 
Oppenheimer  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  Taimndical 
works,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Ssmuel  ben-MeIr  (03  V9"l),  Abr. 
ibn-Esra  (93  K*^),  etc.,  and  the  Targums,  in  five  vols. 
(Berlin,  1705),  to  which  he  wrote  a  lengthy  preface, 
and  which  edition,  entided  93  N")*!  e3'tS"1  D9  CQ^n 
D'^^^iA'^r'l,  has  been  noticed  in  the  PerielyUnm  libro- 
ntm  novorum,  etc,  xiv,  99  sq.  While  his  writings  will 
claim  the  attention  of  the  student  in  Talmudic  lore,  Op- 
penheimer's  fame  mainly  depends  on  his  large  collection 
of  Hebrew  works,  which  now  constitutes  the  famous 
Oppenheimeriana  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in 
EngUnd.     It  was  this  collection  that  gave  Wolf  the 
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material  for  his  famous  BtbKatheea  JTelfrtBa  (Hamburg, 
1715-33,  4  vols.  4to),  since  he  had  7000  volumes,  in- 
clusive of  1000  MSS.,  at  his  disposal,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,  but  in  1829  was  bought  for  $9000  by 
a  Hamburg  merchant  of  opulence,  who  caused  a  cata- 
logue of  this  collection  to  be  published  by  Isr.  Bres^ 
selau :  Kataiog  der  beruhmien  BMiothek^  etc  (Hamburg, 
1783).  Another  catalogue  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished (Hanover,  1764),  and  a  third  was  brought  out  by 
Eis.  Metz  (*11'5  n^rtp*  KaUdog  der  David  Oppenhd- 
fner'schen  Bib^^tk^  tic)  at  Hamburg  in  1826.  This 
catalogue  gives  a  list  of  1147  folios,  1708  quartos,  919 
octavos,  and  326  duodecimos,  in  all  4100  articles.  A 
fourth  one,  edited  by  Jac  Goldenthal,  furnishes  an  index 
to  all  books  as  given  in  Metz's  catalogue  (Leipsic,  1848). 
See  Lebrecht,  Die  Oppenkamef^sche  BUUiothek  in  Oxford, 
in  the  MagazmJUr  Literatur  det  A  uslandet,  1848,  No.  186 
aq. ;  L.  L.  B,  d.  Or.  1844,  c.  247-260,  271-278,  472, 478 ; 
Zunz,  Zur  GeachichU  u.  Literatur^  p.  286  sq.;  Hart- 
mann,  in  the  periodical  Jedidja,  voL  vi  (Berlin,  1820-21) ; 
FUrst,  BtbL  Jttd.  iii,  60  sq. ;  Introduction  to  the  same 
work,  p.  xlv  aq. ;  De  Roesi,  Dizionario  $torico  degli  au- 
tori  Mrei,  s.  ▼.  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hambeiger) ;  Wolf, 
BibL  Hdn-teoj  i,  290  sq.;  iii,  178  sq.;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d. 
Juden,  X,  346  sq.,  860 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Jud,  u.  #.  Sektenj 
iii,  281;  Caasel,  Leit/adenJUrjad,  GescMchte  u.  Litera- 
tur (Berlin,  1872),  p.  106 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  IsraeUten 
(Breslau,  1870),  p.  460;  Zunz,  LiiercUurgeschichte  der 
synaffogalen  Poesie,  p.  446 ;  Lieben,  Grabsdirift  u.  Bio^ 
graphie  des  D.  Oppenh.,  in  1?b&   b  (Prague,  1856). 

(R  P.) 
Oppenhelmer,  Bberhard  Carl  Friedrich,  of 

Yienna,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  an  enthusiast  and 
chiliast,  flourished  at  Leipsic  as  tutor  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  there  he  probably  died  after  1750.  He 
wrote,  Hodegus  Ebrao-rabbinicuSj  a  manual  of  the  He- 
brew and  Rabbinic  language  (Leipsic,  1731)  :—Lied  aller 
LiedeTf  an  exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (ibid.  1746 
and  1750,  but  under  the  title  Das  Hoheiied  Salomonis, 
Oder  der  allerheiUgste  Lobgesatig),  See  J&cber,  A  Uge- 
meines  GelehrteU'Lexikon,  iii,  1085,  and  supplement  by 
Rotermund,  v,  1148  (Bremen,  1816) ;  Acta  histor. ecclesi- 
ast.  xiv,  777  sq.;  Muller,  "IBOrt  D'^a,  or  catalogue  of 
Hebrew  works  (Amsterdam,  1868),  No.  4251.     (B.  P.) 

Opportune,  St.,  a  French  nun,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  diocese  of  S^ez,  near  the  opening  of 
the  8tb  century.  Descended  from  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  Hiemois  (now  country  of  Auge),  she  entered 
the  monastery  of  Montreuil,  of  which  she  soon  became 
the  abbess.  Already  familiar  with  privations  and  au- 
sterities, she  redoubled  her  fervor  in  retreat.  She  had 
a  brother  called  Chrodegand,  who  was  elected  bishop 
of  Seez  in  766,  and  was  assassinated  a  few  years  after 
by  his  godson  in  the  borough  of  Nonant  She  died  at 
Montreuil  April  22, 770,  and  her  name  is  inserted  in  the 
Roman  martyrology.  In  878  Hildebrand,  bishop  of 
S^ez,  brought  the  body  of  Sainte  Opportune  to  Moussy- 
le-Nenf,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  and  shortly  after  trans- 
ferred it  to  Paris.  The  remains  of  the  saint  were 
thrown  into  the  immense  receptacle  of  the  catacombs  in 
1797.  Her  life  was  written  before  888  by  Adelhelme, 
bishop  of  S^ez.  It  is  found  in  the  BoUandists  and  in 
Mabillon.  See  Acta  Sanctorum,  April  22;  Mabtllon, 
A  eta  Sanctorum  Ordvns  S.  Benedicti,  pt.  ii,  ssbc.  8,  p. 
220;  Gallia  Christiana^  vol.  xi;  NicoUis  Gosset,  Vie  de 
Sainte  Opportune.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak, 
xxxviii,  723. 

OpposantB.    See  Jahsbmists. 

Oppression  is  the  spoiling  or  taking  away  of 
men's  property  by  constraint,  terror,  or  force,  without 
having  any  right  thereto;  working  on  the  ignorance, 
weakness,  or  fearfulness  of  the  oppressed.  Men  are 
guilty  of  oppression  when  they  offer  violence  to  the 
bodies,  property,  or  consciences  of  others;  when  they 
crush  or  overburden  others,  as  the  Egyptians  did  the 


Hebrews  (Exod.  iii,  9).  There  may  be  opptrefldtm 
which  maligns  the  character,  or  studies  to  vex  another, 
yet  does  not  affect  his  life;  as  there  is  moch  persecu- 
tion, for  conscience'  sake,  which  is  not  fatal,  though 
distressing.  God  is  the  avenger  of  all  oppression  (Cal- 
met). 

Ops  (hat.  plenty),  a  Roman  goddess  of  fertility,  re- 
garded as  a  daughter  of  CcbIus  and  Terra,  the  same  as 
the  Rhea  oi  the  Greeks,  who  married  Saturn,  and  be- 
came mother  of  Jupiter.  She  was  known  among  the 
ancients  by  the  different  names  of  CfMsj  Bona  Deo, 
Magna  Mater,  Thga,  TeUus,  Proserpina,  wad  even  of 
Juno  and  Minerva;  and  the  worship  which  waa  paid 
to  these  apparently  several  deities  was  offered  merely 
to  one  and  the  same  person,  mother  of  the  gods.  Ta- 
tius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome  in  common  with  Ceresi 
She  was  generslly  represented  as  a  matron,  with  her 
right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  assisUnce  to  the  help- 
less, and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  Her  festivals 
were  called  OpaUa,  etc  She  was  the  protectress  of 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  the  ground,  and  newly- 
born  children  were  commended  to  her  care.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Opt&tns  (wished /or),  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Milevia,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  knovm  by  his  work,  still  ex- 
tant, entitled  De  sckismateDonatistarumUbri  vUadversus 
Parmemanum.  We  possess  no  information  as  to  his 
personal  history ;  even  the  ancient  Church  historians  who 
mention  him,  such  as  Jerome  (De  Viris  iUustribus,  cap. 
121),  Augustine  (De  Doctrina  Christ,  lib.  ii,  cap.  40,  num. 
61 ;  Contra  fpisLParmeniani,  cap.  18,  num.  5;  De  unitate 
eccles,  cap.  19,  num.  60),  Fulgentius  (Ad  Monimum,  lib. 
ii,  cap.  13),  Honorius  of  Autun  (De  scriptorib.  eccles,  cap. 
3),  speak  only  of  his  work.  The  Roman  martyrology 
mentions  him  under  the  date  of  June  4,  with  the  sim- 
ple notice,  MiUvi  in  Numidia  sancti  Optati  episeopi  doc- 
trina et  sanctitate  conspicui.  According  to  Jerome,  he 
wrote  his  work  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I  (f  375) 
andValens  (f  378).  This  is  derived  from  Optatus*8  state- 
ment that  the  persecution  commenced  by  Diocletian 
had  spread  all  over  Africa  for  more  than  sixty  years 
Q*  ferme  ante  annos  sexaginta  et  quod  excurrit**).  Aside 
from  the  vagueness  of  this  statement,  Jerome's  opinion 
seems  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Optatns  mentions 
(ii,  2)  Siricius  as  occupying  the  see  of  Rome,  whence  we 
would  suppose  his  work  to  have  been  written  between 
the  years  884  and  898.  As  a  writer  of  the  African 
Chureh  during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Cyprian  to  Augustine,  his  work  is  the  only  important 
one  which  we  now  possess.  It  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  work  of  the  Donatist  bishop  Parmenianus  of  Car-  , 
thage,  the  same  whose  letter  to  the  Donatist  Tycbonins 
Augustine  afterwards  opposed  in  three  books.  These 
two  works  of  Parmenianus,  now  lost,  must  not  be  con- 
founded. That  which  was  attadced  by  Augustine 
disputed  the  views  held  by  Tychonius  concerning 
the  Church ;  that  opposed  by  Oputus  was  a  pokmic 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbureh.  According  to  Je- 
rome, Optatus's  work  contained  but  six  books,  and  as 
known  at  present  it  has  seven,  yet  Dupin  (Prae/.  num. 
ii)  solved  this  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  seventh 
book  consists  of  four  independent  fragments,  the  first 
three  of  which,  at  least,  have  Optatus  for  their  author, 
and  are  additions  made  by  him  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  books;  while  the  fourth  part  gives  evidence  in  its 
style  and  tendencies  of  being  from  another  writer,  and 
very  badly  connected  with  the  other.  After  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  this  work  of  Optatus  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  we  possess  for  the  history  of  Donattsm, 
for  although  essentially  polemic  in  its  character,  and 
particularly  intended  as  an  answer  to  Paimenianns,  it 
gives  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  historical  infonoa* 
tion  on  the  subject.  It  is  also  of  value  for  the  histovv 
of  dogmas,  as  affording  a  clear  and  comprehensiTe  view 
of  the  position  of  the  North  African  Chureh  preriovs  to 
St.  Augustine.    The  central  dogma  of  OpUtu  ia  th* 
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imity  of  the  Church,  so  impieaaively  aflserted  hj  Cypri- 
an, and  ooosidered  by  him  aa  of  paiamoant  importance 
(iii,  4).  He  looks  upon  the  see  of  Rome  as  its  outward 
manifestation,  and  entitled  as  such  to  the  regard  and 
obedience  of  alL  He  considers  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  aa  resulting  from  its  rationality  (from  an  erro- 
neous derivation  Ixom  Kara  \6yov)f  and  from  its  spread- 
ing over  the  earth  (**  quod  sit  rationabilis  et  nbiqne  dif- 
fusa," ii,  1).  Howeyer,  he  already  went  farther  than 
Qypium  in  considering  the  holiness  of  the  Church  to 
cooidBt,  mot  in  the  individual  purity  of  its  members,  but 
in  the  sacraments  C^ergo  ecdesia  una  est,  cujus  sancti- 
tas  de  sacramentis  coUigitur,  non  de  superbia  persona- 
rum  ponderatur,"  ii,  l)--an  opinion  which  we  mtist  con- 
sider as  the  most  important  result  of  the  Donatistic 
oontroversy.  He  even  denies  the  possibility  of  perfect 
hoHneas  within  the  Church ;  he  considers  Christ  as  alone 
perfect,  commanding  his  disciples  to  attain  to  perfection, 
but  not  making  them  perfect  (ii,  20).  This  view  stands 
in  dose  connection  with  that  which  he  held  concerning 
the  relation  between  free  will  and  grace ;  even  the  Chris- 
tian, though  willing  only  that  which  is  right,  yet  can 
put  it  into  practice  but  to  a  certain  extent;  the  final 
accomplishment  is  not  in  man*s  power,  but  in  Crod*s,  be- 
cause he  alone  is  perfect,  and  alone  capable  of  perfecting 
anything  (**  sed  homini  non  est  datum  perficere,  ut  post 
Bpatia,  quae  debet  homo  implere,  restet  aliquid  Deo,  ubi 
deficienti  succurrat  quia  ipse  est  perfectio,"  ii,  20).  Such 
declarations  coming  from  the  North-African  Church 
show  clearly  what  a  change  Augustine  wrought  in  the 
views  of  the  Church.  The  ofHuions  of  Optatus  on  bap- 
tism are  particularly  deserving  of  notice :  since  all,  even 
the  children  of  Christian  parents,  are  from  their  birth 
animated  by  an  unclean  spirit,  exorcism  must  precede 
baptism,  80  that  the  evil  spirit  depart  and  make  room 
for  the  heart  to  become  a  temple  of  God  (iv,  6).  Bap- 
tism is  to  be  looked  upon  in  two  pnncipal  aspects,  the 
objective  and  subjective ;  the  first  is  based  in  the  Trin- 
it}',  the  second  in  the  faith  and  profession  of  the  person 
baptized  coinciding  with  the  first  The  result  of  this 
coincidence  is  the  blessing  attached  to  baptism,  spiritual 
regeneration,  by  virtue  of  which  God  becomes  the  fa- 
ther of  man,  and  the  Church  his  mother  (*'concurrit 
Trinitati  fides  credentium  et  professio — ut  dum  Trinitas 
cum  fide  concordat,  qui  natus  fuerit  sieculo,  renascatur 
spiritaliter  Deo;  sic  fit  hominum  pater  Deus,  sancta 
fit  mater  ecclesia,^  ii,  10).  The  sanctifying  efilcacy  of 
baptism  is  independent  of  the  person  baptized,  who  only 
acts  as  an  operative  (opei-arius) ;  it  depends  exclusively 
on  the  name  of  the  Godhead  Q*  nomen  est,  quod  sancti- 
ficat,  non  opus,"  v,  7),  which  also  is  the  source  whence 
flows  the  holy  water  ('*  aqua  sancta,  quae  de  trium  no- 
minnm  fontibus  inundat,**  v,  8).  Baptism  performed  in 
the  name  and  through  the  power  of  the  Trinity  confers 
grace  (^*baptisma  Christianorum,  Trinitate  confectum, 
confert  gratiam,"  v,  1) ;  this  baptism  is  the  vital  force 
of  virtue  (*'  virtutum  vita*^,  the  death  of  sin  ("  crimi- 
nnm  mors"),  the  immortal  birth  ("nativitas  immorta- 
lia**),  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  {**  coe- 
lestis  regni  coroparatio"),  the  wreck  of  all  sins  ("pecca- 
torom  naufragium,**  v,  1).  Although  the  expression 
b(^ttitmv»  conjfert  graiiam  may  at  a  first  glance  be 
thought  to  indicate  that  Optatus  inclined  to  the  subse- 
quent Roman  Catholic  dogma  on  that  subject,  we  find 
that  he  difTered  widely  from  it  in  considering  the  efil- 
ciency  of  the  sacrament  to  be  independent  of  the  dis- 
porition  of  the  receiver.  Faith  (which  he  considers 
only  as  a  subjective  acquiescence  in  the  Trinitarian 
creed)  is  for  him  not  merely  a  condition  for  the  reception 
of  the  grace  connected  with  the  sacrament,  but  a  neces- 
aary,  constitutive  element  of  the  sacrament  itself  ("  duas 
cnim  species  video  neceas.  principaL  loc  Trin.  possidet, 
sine  qua  res  ipsa  non  potest  geri,  banc  sequitur  fides 
cxedentis,**  v,  4);  he  designates  it  as  the  merit  of  believers 
(*'re8tat  Jam  de  credentis  merito  aliquid  dicere,  cujus 
est  fides,**  v,  8) ;  he  values  it  the  more  as  Christ  consid- 
it  as  superior  to  his  holiness  and  majesty  (''  fidem 


filius  Dei  et  sanctitati  sue  antepoeuit  et  majestati") ; 
he  points  out  various  miracles  in  which  faith  was  the 
acting  principle  (v,  8).  He  looks  upon  immersion, 
anointing,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  he  finds 
portended  in  Christ's  baptism  (iv,  7),  as  parts  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  He  denies  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism performed  by  heretics,  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  Trinitarian  creed  (**  b«reticorum  morbidi  fontes"), 
while  he  considers  baptism  performed  by  schismatics  as 
valid  and  efficacious,  and  condemns  its  being  renewed 
(v,  1).  He  also  declares  positively  that  those  converts 
who  were  permitted  to  renew  the  vows  of  baptism  pre- 
viously taken  by  them  should  not  be  anointed,  as  he 
say%  to  Parmenianus, "  Quod  a  vobis  unctum  est,  tale 
servamus,  quale  suscipimus"  (vii,  8).  He  was  the  first 
to  hold  to  the  inddible  character  of  baptism,  afterwards 
established  by  Augustine.  His  views  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  also  of  importance :  he  considers  it  as 
a  sacrifice  ofl^ered  for  the  universal  Church  (ii,  12),  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  name  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  the  offering  of  the-  community.  He  calls 
the  altar  the  place  where  the  gifts  of  the  brotherhood 
are  brought  to  show  the  peace  of  the  Church ;  the  place 
for  the  prayers  of  the  community  and  the  members  of 
Christ  (L  e.  the  community  presenting  itsdf  to  God  in 
its  gifts,  and  constituting  the  body  of  Christ) ;  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  itself,  he  says  that  the  Al- 
mighty descends  upon  the  altar,  as  does  the  Holy  Spirit, 
at  the  prayers  of  the  faithful;  at  the  altar  many  find 
eternal  salvation,  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  In  his 
work  Optatus  uses  especially  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretarion,  which,  like  most  of  the  writers  of  his 
time,  he  even  abuses.  His  style  is  heavy,  and  wholly 
wanting  in  elegance ;  and  in  dialectic  talent  and  inge- 
nuity he  is  far  behind  Augustine.  That  Optatus  was 
highly  considered  in  the  North-Afirican  Church  is  shown 
by  what  Augustine  relates  of  him  {BrevieuL  collation. 
cap.  XX,  No.  88).  On  the  third  day  of  the  Synod  of  Car- 
thage, in  411,  the  Donatistic  bishops  asserted  that  bishop 
Ceciiianusof  Carthage  had  been  condemned  by  the  emper- 
or Constantine  I,  basing  themselves  on  the  statement  in 
Optatus's  work  (i,  26).  This  passage,  however,  said  only 
that  Cecilianus  had,  at  the  investigation  of  his  schis- 
matic enemies,  and  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace  in  the 
Church,  been  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Brescia.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  six  books  of  Optatus  was  printed 
by  F.  Behem  (Apud  S,  Victorem  prope  Moguntiam), 
1549,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Joannes  Cochlseus, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  near 
Treves.  The  text,  which  there  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  and  mutilated  form,  was  corrected  in  a  multitude 
of  passages  by  Balduinus,  first  from  a  single  new  MS. 
(Paris,  1658,  8vo,  with  the  seventh  book  added  in  small 
type),  and  afterwards  from  two  additional  codices  (ibid. 
1*659,  8vo).  The  second  of  these  impressions  remained 
the  standard  until  the  appearance  of  the  elaborate  edi- 
tion by  Dupin  (ibid.  1700, foL;  Amst.  1701,  foL;  Antw. 
1702,  fol.) ;  the  last,  in  point  of  arrangement,  is  supe- 
rior to  all  the  others.  That  of  Casaubon  (Lond.  1681, 
8vo)  is  of  no  particular  value;  diat  of  UAubespine, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (Paris,  1681,  foL),  is  altogether  worth- 
less. Galland,  in  his  BibL  Pati\  v,  462  (Venet  1769, 
fol.),  has  followed  the  text  of  Dupin,  selected  the  most 
important  of  his  critical  notes,  adopted  bu  distribution 
of  the  Monumenia  Vetera  ad  DoncUistarum  Historiam 
pertinentiaf  and  brought  together  much  useful  matter 
in  his  Proleffomena,  cap.  xviii,  p.  xxix.  See  Jerome, 
Be  Virit  ill  p.  110;  Honor,  p.  1,  8;  Trithem,  p.  76; 
Augustine,  De  Doctrin,  Cki^,  ii,  40 ;  Lardner,  Credi- 
bility  of  Gotpel  History^  cap.  cv ;  Fundus,  De  L.  L,  veget. 
Senect,  cap.  x,  §  56-63 ;  Schonemann,  BibL  Pair.  Lot, 
vol.  i,  §  16 ;  Bkhr,  Getch,  der  Bom.  Lit.  suppl.  pt.  ii, 
§  66 ;  Tillemont,  Hitt.  des  Empereurs,  iv,  864 ;  Wernsdorf, 
Diemi.  in  Poet.  Lot.  min. ;  Milman,  ffiat.  of  Christian- 
ity; Mosheim,  Ecclett,  Hitt.  vol.  i;  Alzog,  Patrologie^ 
§  62;  Shepherd,  Hitt.  Ck.  o/RonWy  p.  176,  222,  524  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real^EncyJdopddie^  x,  666;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog, 
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OMrak,  xxzyiii)  728 ;  Smith,  Diet,  qf  Greek  asid  Roman 
Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Optimiun  (from  Lat.  opHnwSf  beei)  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  existing  order  in  this  oniversei  notwithstanding 
the  possibility  of  imperfection  and  sin,  is  nevertheless,  as 
a  whole,  the  most  perfect  that  ooold  have  been  ordered  by 
a  wise  Creator,  and  the  best  which  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  conceive.  In  other  words,  optimism  looks  upon  exist- 
ence as  a  great  good;  but  the  advocates  of  this  school 
have  diffmd,  one  class  contenting  themselves  with 
maintaining  the  absolute  position  that,  although  God 
was  not  by  any  means  bound  to  create  the  most  perfect 
order  of  things,  yet  the  existing  order  is  de  /ado  the 
best;  because  it  is  by  contact  with  evil  that  we  I«am 
the  value  of  good,  just  as  the  child's  consciousness  to 
good,  to  duty,  and  to  what  is  ethically  right  is  roused 
by  the  preceptor  through  painful  punishments;  in 
short,  that  the  blessedness  of  optimism  roan  must  attain 
for  himself  through  suffering  and  by  his  own  efforts. 
Another  class  of  Optimists,  however,  contend  not  only 
this,  but,  in  addition,  that  the  perfection  and  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God  could  produce  none  other  than  the  most 
perfect  order  of  things  possible ;  and  that,  though  God 
foresaw  the  suffering  and  moral  evil  of  the  world  as  in- 
evitable, it  was  yet  more  consistent  with  bis  goodness 
to  create  than  not  to  create,  supposing  the  latter  possi- 
ble ;  in  other  words,  it  appears  to  be  in  unison  with 
his  perfection,  and  especially  with  his  goodness,  to  call 
beings  into  existence  to  confer  on  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  capability  of  attain- 
ing perfection,  and  that  therefore  the  motive  for  creation 
appears  stronger  than  fornon-creation.  SeeNiccBsaiTY; 

WlLU 

The  philosophical  discussions  of  which  this  contro- 
versy is  the  development  are  as  old  as  philosophy  itself, 
and  form  the  groundwork  of  all  the  systems,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  whether  of  the  Oriental  or  of  the  Greek 
philosophy;  of  Dualism,  Parsism,  and  of  the  Christian 
Gnosticism  and  Manicheism  in  the  East;  and  in  the 
West,  of  the  Ionian,  the  Eleatic,  the  Atomistic;  no  less 
than  of  the  later  and  more  familiar  Stoic,  Peripatetic, 
and  Platonic  schools.  In  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
above  all  of  Augustine,  the  problem  of  the  seeming 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  and  through  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
mediiBval  schools  it  continued  to  hold  an  important  and 
prominent  place.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  ably 
discussed  by  the  schoolmen  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas. 
In  times  comparatively  modem  Optimism  was  em- 
braced by  Descartes  and  Malebranche.  Spinoza  may 
also  be  accounted  an  Optimist.  But  the  Adl  develop- 
ment of  the  optimistic  theory  as  a  philosophical  system 
was  reserved  for  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  (q.  v.).  It  forms 
the  subject  of  his  most  elaborate  worl^  the  Theodicea, 
the  main  thesis  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
Among  all  the  systems  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  infinite  intelligence  of  God  as  possible,  God  selected 
and  created,  in  tie  existing  universe,  the  best  and  most 
perfect,  physically  as  well  as  morally.  The  Theodkea^ 
published  in  1700,  was  principally  designed  to  meet 
the  sceptical  theories  of  Bayle,  by  showing  not  only 
that  the  existence  of  evil,  moral  and  physicid,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  general  perfection  of  the  created 
universe,  but  that  God,  as  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all- 
perfect,,  has  chosen  out  of  all  possible  creations  the  best 
and  mostr perfect;  that  had  another  more  perfect  crea- 
tion been  present  to  the  divine  intelligence,  God's  wis- 
dom would  have  required  of  him  to  select  it;  and  that 
if  another,  even  equally  perfect,  had  been  possible,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  sufficient  determining  motive 
for  the  creation  of  the  present  world. 

The  details  of  the  controversial  part  of  the  system 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work.  It  will  be  enough 
to  state  that  the  existence  of  evil,  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal, is  explained  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  finite- 
neas  of  created  beings;  and  it  is  contended  that  in  the 


balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  existing  oonstitotioii  of 
things,  the  preponderance  of  the  former  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  concetvable  creation.  The  optimism  of 
Leibnitz  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by 
Voltaire  and  others.  But  the  doctrine  which  Leibnitz 
advocated  is  not  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  the 
best  possible  in  reference  to  individoals  nor  to  classes  of 
beings,  nor  even  to  this  world  as  a  whole,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  all  worlds,  or  to  the  universe  as  a  whole — and 
not  even  to  the  nnivene  in  its  present  state,  bat  in  ref- 
erence to  that  indefinite  progress  of  which  it  may  con- 
tain the  germs.  The  great  argument  of  the  optimists 
is  the  following:  If  the  present  universe  be  not  the  best 
that  is  possible,  it  must  be  either  because  God  did  not 
know  of  the  (supposed)  better  nnivezse,  or  because  God 
was  not  able  to  create  that  better  ooey  or  was  not  willing 
to  create  it.  Now  eveiy  one  of  these  hypotheses  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  attributes  of  God:  the  first,  with 
his  omniscience ;  the  second,  with  his  omnipotenoe ;  and 
the  third,  with  his  goodness.  See  Leibiutz,  Tkeodi- 
cea  {  Banmeister,  Bietoria  de  Mundo  Optimo  (Gorletei, 
1741) ;  Wolfart,  Controverrine  de  Mvndo  Optimo  (Jena, 
1748);  Creuzer,  LmbrntU  Doctiina  de  Mundo  Optimo 
sub  Examine  dauo  Ratocaia  (Leipsic,  1795);  ConUmp, 
Rev,  May,  1872,  art  v.  See  also  PsssiiuaM ;  Theodi- 
cy.   (J.H.W.) 

OptimistO.  According  to  Mr.  Stewart  (yat.  and 
Mor,  PofoerSf  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii,  §  1),  under  the  title  of  op- 
1imi$ts  are  comprehended  those  who  admit  and  those 
who  deny  the  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  the  ac- 
countableness  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  See,  however, 
the  articles  Optimism;  PESsnnSM. 

Optimvui,  Hkihbigii.    See  Opitz,  Hkinricii. 

Option  (Lat.  optare,  to  tiect,  ehooee)  is  in  ecclesias- 
tical language  the  choice  or  preference  which  the  areh- 
bishop  of  a  province  enjoys  as  a  customary  prerogative, 
when  one  of  his  suffragan  bishops  is  consecrated  by 
him,  in  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  or  chaplain.  In  lieu 
of  this  it  is  now  usual,  however,  for  the  bishop  to  make 
over  by  deed  to  the  archbishop,  hu  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  the  next  presentation  of  sach  dig- 
nity or  benefice  in  tJie  bishop's  disposal  within  that  see ; 
so  that  the  arehbishop  himself  may  choose,  and  this  is 
hence  called  the  arohbishop*s  option.  If  the  bishop  die 
or  be  translated  before  the  archbishop  exercises  hu  right, 
the  option  is  lost,  because  the  new  bbbop  is  not  bound  by 
the  gprant  of  the  predecessor;  and  the  arehbbhop  cannot 
present  to  any  benefice  which  is  vacant  at  the  time  of 
the  bishop's  death,  because  the  patronage  of  all  such 
vacant  benefices  belongs  by  prerogative  to  the  crowiu 
An  option  is  considered  the  private  patrraiage  of  the 
archbishop ;  and  if  the  arehbishop  die,  it  belongs  to  his 
personal  representatives,  who  may  present  whomsoever 
they  please,  unless  the  archbishop  has  by  his  will  direct- 
ed them  to  present  a  particular  individual,  in  which  case 
they  can  be  compelled  to  obey  the  wilL  See  Waloott, 
Sac,  A  rchcBoL  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eeclet,  Cjfdop.  s.  v. 

Opus  {work\  a  term  used  in  eodeeiastical  art  to 
designate  several  species  of  antique  mosaics  or  similar 
intermixture  of  colors:  e.  g.  Opue  AngHcamtm  (**  English 
work**),  embroideiy ;  Opu$  A  lexandrinum  ('^  Alexandrian 
work"),  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  as  others 
say,  made  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  being  a 
kind  of  Mosaic  pavement,  made  of  squares  and  cirdes 
of  porphyry,  colored  stones,  and  marbles,  of  brass,  sQver, 
and  gold;  Opus  Greecum  ('^ Greek  work"),  mosaics; 
Opus  intextum  Q*  inweaved  woric"),  irregular  msfWfs  of 
stone-work ;  Opus  rettculatum  Q*  netted  work"),  stones  ar- 
ranged diagonally ;  Opus  Teuiotdeum  {"  German  work"), 
metal  work;  Opus  vermieulatum  ("worm -like  work"), 
chequer  work,  latticed  embroidery.  See  Waloott,  Sac 
A  rchaohgsff  p.  410. 

Opus  Operantia  (Lat  litenUly  the  work  qf  tie 
worker),  a  well-known  dieological  phrase,  intended  to 
signify  that  the  effect  of  a  particular  ministration  or 
rite  is  primarily  and  directly  due,  not  to  the  rite  itself 
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(opBt),  bat  to  the  dispodtioii  of  the  nbject  (pperan$). 
Thus,  in  the  act  of  kiasiiig  or  praying  before  a  crucifix, 
of  sprinkling  one's  self  with  holy  water,  of  telling  the 
prayeim  of  the  rosary  upon  blessed  beads,  the  fervor  and 
personal  piety  of  the  supplicant,  and  not  the  material 
object  of  the  religious  use,  is  held  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  grace  which  is  thereby  imparted.  The 
term  Is  osed  chiefly  by  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  in  whose  system,  however,  the  sacramental  rites 
are  held  to  dilfer  from  all  others  in  this  respect  (Cham- 
bers).   See  Opc8  Opbbatum. 

Opus  Operfttom  (Lat.  literally  ^  work  torougM) 
is  the  phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
to  describe  the  manner  of  the  supposed  operation  of  the 
sacramental  rites  in  the  production  of  grace  (q.  v.).  It 
is  intended  to  imply,  say  the  Romanists  to  Protestant 
polemics,  that  the  ministration  of  the  rite  {opui)  is  in 
itself,  through  the  institution  of  Christ,  an  efficient  cause 
of  grace,  and  that,  although  its  operation  is  not  infal- 
lible^ but  requires  and  presupposes  certain  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient,  yet  these  dispositions  are  but 
Ofmdtiionet  nas  qua  non,  and  do  not  of  themselves  pro- 
duce the  grace ;  and  hence,  when  the  sacraments  are 
administered  to  dying  persons  in  a  state  of  apparent  in- 
sensibility, this  b  done  in  the  hope  and  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  dying  person  may,  though  seemingly  un- 
conscious, be  nevertheless  really  disposed  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  The  teachings  of  the  Romish  Church  do 
not,  however,  warrant  such  a  mild  construction.  It  is 
evident  from  the  received  writings  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that,  even  if  the  dispositions  conditioned  above 
be  wanting,  the  sacrament  will  itself  justify  the  unre- 
pentant sinner.  Thomas  Aquinas  boldly  defended  the 
doctrine  that  the  sacnments  now  have  virtue  ex  opere 
operaio,  and  not,  as  in  Old-Testament  times,  ex  qpere 
opertmti§n  And  the  Council  of  Trent  (sessi  7,  canons  vii, 
viii)  says:  **  If  any  one  shall  say  that  grace,  as  far  as 
oonoemeth  6od*s  part,  is  not  given  through  the  said 
saeramenta,  always  and  to  all  men,  even  though  they 
lightly  receive  them,  but  [only]  sometimes,  and  to  some 
pefsons,  let  him  be  anathema.  If  any  one  shall  say 
that  by  the  said  sacraments  of  the  new  law  grace  is  not 
conferred  through  the  act  performed,  but  that  faith 
alone  in  the  divine  promise  suffices  for  obtaining  grace, 
let  him  be  anathema.**  It  is  but  too  clearly  apparent 
from  these  quotations  that  the  efficacious  operation  of 
the  sacrament  does  not  prttuppote  as  condiiiotu  the  re- 
penianoe  and  other  moral  dispositions  of  the  recipient, 
and  that  the  grace  which  they  give  if  cfo«,  not  to  thut 
digposUioHSj  hUtotAe  saeraments  aUme*  This  doctrine, 
if  carried  oat,  would  obviously  equalize,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  benefits  received  by  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy who  approach  the  altar,  and  would  justify  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  the  heathen,  etc,  not  only 
on  consent,  but  by  the  application  of  physical  force.  In 
a  cenatn  sense  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  all  the 
appointed  means  of  grace  have  an  eflfect  ex  opere  ope- 
raio,  inasmuch  as  the  act  itself,  though  inefficacious  in 
its  own  nature,  is  an  institution  of  God,  and  consecrated 
by  him  as  an  instrument  not  to  be  made  void  at  the 
caprice  of  man.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
inevitably  a  savor  of  life  or  of  death.  The  administra- 
tion of  baptism  is  invariably  an  admission  into  the 
Church.  But  that  the  use  of  an  Appointed  ordinance 
goes  beyond  this^  and  results  in  all  cases  in  a  moral  ef- 
fect on  the  individual,  and  in  the  insuring  of  higher 
portions  of  divine  grace  or  ex  neceuitate,  is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Church,  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  preservation  of  man's  free 
Ag^ency.  See  for  Pn>te8tant  views,  Elliott,  Deluieation 
of  Bomamem;  Coleman,  Atident  Chrittiamtyf  p.  870; 
Hagenbach,irMCq/'i>ocrrMe«,  11,80,808,806.  On  Ro- 
man Catholic  views,  Mohler,  Sywholik;  and  Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  irircA€ii-£en£on,  s.  V.    (J.H.W.) 
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OqtiamlriB,  sacrifices  oflbred  by  the  Mingrelians  in 
the  Caucasus,  which  partake  partly  of  a  Jewish,  partly 
of  a  pagan  character.  *^  Their  principal  sacrifice,"  as 
we  learn  from  Picart,  *'  is  that  at  which  the  priest,  after 
he  has  pronounced  some  particular  prayers  over  the  ox, 
or  such  other  animal  as  is  appointed  and  set  apart  for 
that  solemn  purpose,  singes  the  victim  in  five  several 
places  to  the  skin  with  a  lighted  taper;  then  leads  it 
in  procession  around  the  devotee  for  whose  particular 
service  it  is  to  be  slaughtered ;  and  at  last,  having  sac- 
rificed it,  orders  it  to  be  dressed  and  brought  to  table. 
The  whole  family  thereupon  stand  round  about  it, 
each  of  them  with  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand.  He  for 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  peculiariy  intended  kneels  down 
before  the  table,  having  a  candle  or  wax  taper  in  his 
hand,  while  the  priest  reads  some  prayers  that  are  suit- 
able to  the  solemn  occasion.  When  he  has  done,  not 
only  he  who  kneels,  but  his  relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances throw  frankincense  into  the  fire,  which  is 
placed  near  the  victim.  The  priest  then  cuts  off  a  piece 
of  the  victim,  waves  it  over  the  head  of  him  at  whose 
request  it  is  offered  up,  and  gives  it  him  to  eat;  after 
which  the  whole  company,  drawing  near  to  hiro,  wave 
their  wax  tapers  over  his  head  in  like  manner,  and 
throw  them  idlerwards  into  the  same  fire  where  they 
just  before  have  cast  their  frankincense.  Every  per- 
son that  is  present  at  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  has 
the  liberty  to  eat  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  is 
enjoined  to  carry  no  part  of  it  away ;  the  remainder  be- 
longs to  the  sacrificator.  They  have  another  Oquaroiri 
which  b  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  dead.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  very  particular  or  remarkable  in  it 
but  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  some  bloody  victims, 
upon  which  they  pour  oil  and  wine  mingled  together. 
Thev  make  their  oblations  of  wine  likewise  to  the  saints 
after  divers  forms,  a  particular  detail  whereof  would  be 
tedious  and  insipid,  and  of  little  or  no  importance.  I 
shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that,  besides  the  wine,  they 
offer  up  a  pig  and  cock  to  St.  Michael;  and  that  the 
Oquamiri  which  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  St.  George, 
when  their  vintage  is  ripe,  consists  in  consecrating  a 
barrel  of  wine  to  him,  which  contains  about  twenty-four 
flagons,  though  it  must  not  be  broached  until  after 
Whitsuntide,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  time 
the  master  of  each  family  carries  a  small  quantity  of  it 
to  St.  George's  Church,  where  he  pays  his  devotions  to 
the  saint ;  after  which  he  returns  home,  and  takes  all  of 
his  family  into  his  cellar.  There  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  order  around  the  barrel,  the  he^  whereof  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  bread  and  cheese,  a  parcel  of 
chibbals,  or  little  onions,  by  the  msster  of  the  house, 
who,  before,  anything  is  touched,  repeats  a  prayer.  At 
last  he  kills  either  a  hog  or  a  kid,  and  sprinkles  part  of 
the  blood  all  around  the  vessel.  The  ceremony  con- 
cludes with  eating  and  drinking.** 

Oracle  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Auth.  Yer. 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb^  ^'^3'n,  c2e6tr,  ordinarily  de- 
rived from  *)^^,  in  the  sense  to  tojf, speak;  L  e.  fAe  re- 
tponee  or  place  of  the  voice  of  God.  But  the  best  critics 
understand  it  to  mean  properly  a  back-chamber,  a  back 
or  wett  room,  from  ^S'H,  to  be  behind  (see  Gesenius,  The$,, 
and  esp.  FUrst,  Lex,  s.  v.) ;  hence  the  inner  or  mottt  tecret 
room  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  passim ;  vii,  49 ;  viii, 
6,  8;  2  Chron.  iii,  16;  iv,  20;   v,  7,  9;  Psa.  xxviii, 

2),  elsewhere  called  **the  Holy  of  Holies'^  (Ileb.  dn'p 
O'^O'l^n,  1  Kings  vi,  16;  2  Chron.  iv,  22,  and  oaeii). 
See  Tbmpuc  The  Sept  in  these  passages  simply  adopts 
the  Hebrew  word  {to  iafiip) ;  but  Jerome,  followed  by 
some  modern  versions,  renden  oraculum — the  word  used 
by  the  heathen  to  denote  the  places  where  they  con- 
sulted their  gods.  In  2  Sam.  xvi,  28,  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  oracle  is  dab^r  ("13^),  which  usually  means 
word,  and  is  often  applied  thus  to  the  word  or  revelation 
of  Grod  (see  margin,  ad  loc;  so  Jer.  i,  4,  11).  In  the 
N.  T.  only  the  word  oradee  is  found,  in  the  plural  (as  the 
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rendering  of  the  Greek  \6yta,  Acts  vii,  88),  especudly 
the  orficle3  of  God  (rd  \6yia  rov  dcot),  Rom.  iii,  2 ;  comp. 
Heb.  V,  12 ;  I  Pet.  iv,  ll),  in  reference  to  the  divine  com- 
municationa  which  had  been  given  to  the  Jews  through- 
out their  histoiy.    See  Holy  of  Holies;  Ubim. 

The .  manner  of  such  utterances  among  the  Hebrews 
was  various.  God  spake  to  bis  people  of  old  at  sundry 
times  apd  in  divers  manners — sometimes  face  to  face, 
as  with  Abraham  and  Moses— sometimes  by  dreams  and 
visions,  as  with  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  —  sometimes  by 
signs  and  tokens,  as  with  Gideon  and  Barak — some- 
times by  the  word  of  prophecy — and  sometimes  by  a 
regularly  organized  system  ofcommunication,a8by  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  See  Pbiest.  These  last,  which 
had  a  distinct  locality,  and  were  always  accessible,  were 
especially  the  Hebrew  oracles.  We  have  an  instance 
in  the  case  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  9) ;  when  he  desired 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  take  ref- 
uge with  the  men  of  Keilah,  against  the  persecution  of 
Saul,  he  inquired  of  Abiathar  the  priest.  ''  Bring  hith- 
er." said  he, "  the  ephod ;"  and  the  reply  to  his  inquiry 
was  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  for  the  men  of  Keilah 
would 'deliver  him  up  to  the  king.  Another  similar  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  same  book  (1  Sam.  xxx,  7, 8) ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  the 
mode  of  "inquiring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  for  a 
considerable  period.  See  Divinatioh;  Ephod;  In- 
spiration ;  Rkvelation.  The  most  ancient  oracle  on 
record,  probably,  is  that  given  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxv, 
22) ;  but  the  most  complete  scriptural  instance  is  that 
of  the  child  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii).  The  place  was  the 
residence  of  the  ark,  the  regular  station  of  worship. 
The  manner  was  by  an  audible  and  distinct  voice: 
"  The  Lord  called  Samuel  ;'*  and  the  child  mistook  the 
voice  for  that  of  £li  (and  this  more  than  once), "  for  he 
did  not  yet  know  the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  subject 
was  of  high  national  importance ;  no  less  than  a  public 
calamity,  with  the  ruin  of  the  first  family  in  the  land. 
Nor  could  the  child  have  any  inducement  to  deceive 
Eli;  as  in  that  case  he  would  have  rather  invented 
something  flattering  to  his  venerable  superior.  This 
communicative  voice,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  properly  an  oracle.    See  Samueu 

Heathen  oracles  are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  one  in  particular  seems  to  have  been 
very  celebrated.  This  was  the  oracle  of  Baalzebub, 
or  Baalzebul,  at  Elgron.  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  i,  2),  having  fallen  through  a  lattice  in  bis  upper 
chamber,  and  sufferuig  greatly  in  consequence,  sent  to 
Ekron  to  inqftire  of  this  oracle,  and  his  messenger  was 
stopped  by  Elijah,  w^o  administered  to  the  king  of  Is- 
rael a  reproof  for  consulting  a  false  god,  and  gave  him 
the  assurance  of  speedy  death.  The  name  Baalzebub, 
signifying  "  lord  of  a  fly,"  has  been  occasionally  inter- 
preted as  a  derisive  appellation  bestowed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  god  worshipped  at  Ekron;  but  there  is  little 
ground  for  this  criticism.  Ekron  was  much  infested 
by  flies,  and  these  were  often  believed  to  bring  with 
them  contagious  disorders.  The  god  whom  the  inhab- 
itants supposed  able  to  deliver  them  from  these  minute 
but  vexatious  enemies  might  well  take  a  title  from  the 
exploit,  just  as  the  Jupiter,  or  rather  Zeus,  of  the  Greeks 
assumed  among  other  epithets  those  of  MvMriQ  and 
Mviaypo^,  See  Bbei^zebub.  Other  oracular  means  in 
Palestine  were  the  Teraphim,  as  that  of  Micah  (Judg. 
xvii,  1.5);  the  ephod  of  Gideon  (viit,  27,  etc),  and  the 
false  gods  adored  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which  had 
their  false  prophets,  and  consequently  their  oracles. 
Hosea  (iv,  12)  reproaches  Israel  with  consulting  wooden 
idols,  as  does  the  lK>ok  of  Wisdom  (xiii,  16, 17)  and  the 
firophet  Habakkuk  (ii,  19).  See  Idolatbt.  For  the 
demoniacal  responses  referred  to  in  Acts  xvi,  16,  see 
Pythombss. 

Among  the  heathen  the  term  oracle  was  usually 
taken  to  signify  an  answer,  generally  conveyed  in  very 
dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  supposed  to  be  given  by  d»> 
mons  of  old,  either  by  the  mouths  of  their  idols  or  by 


those  of  their  priests,  to  the  people  who  consultdd  them. 
Oracle  is  also  used  for  the  dnmon  who  gave  the  answer, 
and  the  place  where  it  was  given.  Seneca  defines  or- 
acles to  be  communications  by  the  mouths  of  men  ci 
the  will  of  the  gods;  and  Cicero  simply  calls  them  d^ 
orum  orcUio,  the  language  of  the  gods.  Among  the  pa- 
gans they  were  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  they  were 
consulted  on  a  variety  of  occasions  pertjuning  to  national 
enterprises  and  private  life.  When  the  heathen  made 
peace  or  war,  enacted  laws,  reformed  states,  or  changed 
the  constitution,  they  had  in  all  Ihese  cases  reooarse  to 
the  oracle  by  public  authority.  Also,  in  private  life,  if 
a  man  wished  to  marry,  if  he  proposed  to  take  a  jour- 
ney, or  to  engage  in  any  business  of  importance,  he  re- 
paired to  the  onde  for  counseL  Mankind  have  always 
had  a  propensity  to  explore  futurity;  and,  oonoeiving 
that  future  events  were  known  to  their  gods,  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  prophecy,  they  sought  information 
and  advice  from  the  orades,  which  in  their  opinion 
were  supernatural  and  divine  communicationa.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  nation  in  which  idolatry  has  subsisted 
has  also  had  its  oracles,  by  means  of  which  impostoie 
was  practiced  on  superstition  and  credulity.  See  Pbopu- 
bcy.  The  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks  were  that  of  Abn,  mentioned  by  Herodotm;  that 
of  Amphiaraus,  at  Oropus,  in  Macedonia;  that  of  the 
Branchidse,  at  Didymeum ;  that  of  the  camps  at  Laoe- 
dsmon;  thatof  Dodona;  thatof  Jufuter  Ammon;  that 
of  Nabarca,  in  the  country  of  the  Anaiiaci,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea;  that  of  Trophoniiis,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus; that  of  Chrysopolis;  that  of  Clams,  in  Ionia;  that 
of  Amphilochus,  at  Malloe;  that  of  Petarea;  that  of 
Pella,  in  Macedonia;  that  of  Phaselides,  in  Cilida;  that 
of  Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia ;  that  of  Orpheus's  head  at 
Lesbos,  mentioned  by  Philostratus.  But  of  all  the  or- 
acles, the  oracle  of  Apollo  Pythius,  at  Delphi,  was  the 
most  cdebrated.  The  responses  of  orades  were  ddiv- 
ered  in  a  variety  of  ways :  At  Ddphi  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  was  seated  on  a  tripod  over  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
from  which  issued  an  intoxicating  vapor,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  priestess  delivered  incoherent  hex- 
ameter verses,  which  were  interpreted  by  the  priests. 
At  Dodona  the  responses  were  uttered  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  venerable  oak.  The  orade  of  Trophonius 
was  in  a  cavern,  in  which  the  inquirer  spent  the  night. 
The  god  replied  by  visions,  which  were  usually  c^  so 
awful  a  character  that  it  was  said  that  he  who  had 
passed  a  night  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  was  never 
again  seen  to  smile.  Uniformly  the  answers  of  or- 
acles were  given  in  amUguous  terms,  and  capable  of 
quite  opposite  and  contradictory  interpretationa.  The 
Romans,  who  had  the  Sibylline  books,  augury,  and  many 
other  means  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  gods,  never 
adopted  the  orade.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  had 
their  orades,  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  all  the 
Northern  nations  that  the  Three  Dettvnee  gave  forth 
these  oracles.  Some,  among  whom  were  nearly  all  the 
fathers  of  the  early  Church,  contend  that  these  oracular 
responses  were  really  given  by  dieroons ;  dting  as  proof 
a  host  of  testimonies  to  their  truth  in  andent  times,  the 
fact  that  all  orades  died  away  soon  after  the  ooming  of 
Christ,  who  gave  to  the  early  Church  miracalons  gifts 
by  which  such  utterances  were  stopped;  and  arguing 
that  much  more  glory  is  given  to  God  by  a  tbeoir 
which  allowed  the  reidity  and  oontinnanoe  of  diabolic 
power  than  by  one  which  resolved  all  such  wonders 
into  «mere  fraud  and  imposture.  Othwa^  among  whom 
are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Euseblos,  main- 
tain that  they  were  but  more  or  less  refined  examples  of 
imposture;  dwelling  on  the  ambiguity  of  meet  of  the  re- 
coixled  responses  which  indeed  were  so  contrived  that, 
whatever  happened,  the  event  would  justify  the  orade— 
the  merely  traditional  testimony  oonoeming  those  dted 
as  true,  and  observing  that  orades  oontinned  after 
Christ,  and  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  mizades 
claimed  by  the  post-i|postotic  Chuich  rest,  apon  that 
continued  existence.    The  ambiguity  of  the  oradfs  ia 
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their  responsefl,  and  their  doable  meaning,  contributed 
much  to  their  support.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
and  other  precautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded 
very  imperfectly  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  or- 
acles, 'fhe  wiser  and  more  sagacious  of  the  heathen, 
especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter  contempt 
They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets;  and  the  pre- 
lendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances, 
even  popularly  accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  a  particular  party.  Such 
was  the  poor  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  vrith  all  the 
aids  of  sjrt,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  imposture,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  detection.  The  ancient  and  beautiful 
tradition  (see  Plutarch,  Dt  Oraculorum  dtftctu)  above 
referred  to,  that  immediately  on  our  Saviour^s  death  all 
the  heathen  oracles  became  silent,  cannot  indeed  be 
supported  in  the  face  of  many  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  to  responses  given  after  that  time  (see  esp.  Plu- 
tarch, />e  Pgth,  Orac  c.  xxiv) ;  but  the  legend,  in  the 
soise  in  which  it  has  passed  into  modem  Christian  po- 
etry as  emblematic  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  is  suf- 
ficiently jostified  by  their  rapid  decline  in  the  apostolic 
age  (oomp.  Strabo,  ix,  p.  420 ;  Paosan.  x,  7, 1 ).  See  Man- 
ger, D9  Ad^o  ^"^Sn  (Tr.  ad  Bk.  1751);  Milton,  HymM 

tm  the  NaiMty  ;  E.  B.  Browning,  The  Dead  Pan ;  Schil- 
ler, Gutter  GrieckaiiUutdt,  See  Nbcromamcer;  Witch- 

CBAPT. 

ORACLES  (from  the  Latin  oraculum)  is  a  term  of 
fluctnating  and  often  vague  signification,  according  to 
the  various  modes  of  its  employment.  In  its  primary  ac- 
ceptation it  means  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  divinity; 
anid  the  term  may  have  originated  from  the  supposition 
that  the  human  month — o*,oris — from  which  the  super- 
natural declaration  proceeded,  was  merely  the  mechan- 
ical and  involuntary  instrument  moved  by  divine  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  to  become  the  means 
of  communicating  the  divine  wi|l  to  men — 

**II1e  fotigat 
Os  rabldnm,  fera  corda  domans,  flngltqiie  premendo." 

By  an  easy  metonymy  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
place  where  such  communications  are  made.  By  vari- 
uos  metaphorical  deflections  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
deity  who  inspires  and  the  possessed  who  proclaims  the 
messages.  By  a  farther  transition  it  is  given  to  all  pre- 
dictions or  revelations ;  and  hence,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  the  commands  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Covenant;  to  the  priests  and 
preachers  whose  calling  it  is  to  promulgate,  expound, 
and  enforce  these  decrees.  Hence  also  its  application  is 
extended  to  those  who  possess  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  sagacity  and  wisdom ;  and,  ironically,  to  those  who 
arrogate  such  superior  wisdom  to  themselves,  or  whose 
manner  appears  to  indicate  the  assumption  of  such  pre- 
tensionflL  The  subordinate  meanings  are  sufficiently 
iUnstrated  by  the  dictionaries.  It  is  only  the  primary 
and  the  doeely  associated  secondary  meaning  that  it 
will  be  appropriate  to  consider  here — the  supernatural 
communication,  and  the  place  where  it  is  habitually  de- 
livered. 

1.  An  onde,  or  aracuium,  in  this  primary  significa- 
tion, oorresponds  very  closely  to  the  Greek  xjpn^^^p^ov 
and  pavTuov — the  former  term  referring  to  a  divine 
answer  given  at  a  definite  place  by  a  particular  deity; 
the  latter  having  a  more  general  application,  and  in- 
dnding  all  prophetic  utterances  by  those  recognised  as 
pii II II Piling  the  gift  of  vatidnation,  though  frequently 
empfeyed  in  the  more  restricted  sense.  It  is  not  essen- 
tialt  however,  that  the  communication  should  be  made 
directly  by  the  divinity  through  the  mouth  of  the  hu- 
man instrument.  The  priest,  prophet,  seer,  or  modaum 
may  be  merdy  the  appointed  and  singularly  gifted  in- 
terpreter of  ngns  or  sounds  or  visions  or  impressions 
or  sjrmbols  or  assodationsi  The  answers  to  applicants 
were  sometimes  conveyed  by  speech,  sometimes  by  writ- 
ing, sometimes  by  strange  noises,  sometimes  by  /mto- 
marrt  of  sacred  vessels,  sometimes  by  dreams  which 


were  explained  by  the  inspired  ministrants;  and  at 
other  times  by  the  exposition  of  the  mystic  meaning 
of  the  first  exdaroations  of  the  inquirer  after  awakening 
from  a  vaticinatory  trance.  Nearly  all  the  multitudi- 
nous forms  of  divination  were,  in  different  periods  or 
localities,  connected  with  oracular  illumination.  All 
signs,  accidents,  and  lots  might  come  from  the  deities 
as  well  as  dreams  from  Jove.  As  the  gods  were  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  all  the  concerns,  interests,  and  desires 
of  human  life,  public  and  private,  the  answers  received 
from  them  embraced  the  same  variety  of  subjects,  and 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  prophetic  warnings  or 
divine  indications  of  future  events.  It  is  thus  that  the 
designation  of  oracle  is  extended  to  all  divine  com- 
mands, or  directions  supposed  to  be  divine,  and  hence 
also  to  wise  counsels  and  precepts.  But  the  derivative 
significances  need  to  be  no  further  regarded  than  may  be 
necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  ambiguities.  The  topics 
immediately  before  us  require  only  the  notice  of  com- 
munications supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  by  what- 
ever modes  or  channels  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
men. 

If  Mr.  Austin  Caxton  had  e^er  completed  and  pub- 
lished his  History  of  Human  Error,  a  large  and  very 
important  division  of  his  work  must  have  been  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  oracular  credulity.  The  oracles 
of  Greece  exercised  such  influence  on  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  are  so  prominent  in  daasic  literature,  that 
the  mind  spontaneously  and  almost  exdusively  reverts 
to  the  grove  of  Dodona,  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the 
cave  of  Trophonius,  or  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  when  the 
subject  of  orades  is  introduced.  But  these  are  only  the 
most  notable  and  the  most  noted  instances  of  oracular 
persuasion.  The  temper  which  provokes  these  dduuve 
satisfactions  and  the  temper  which  gratifies  such  ddu- 
sions  are  found  alike  in  all  ages  and  among  all  races, 
though  frequently  so  disguised  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. In  every  pagan  age  and  in  every  pagan  race 
the  superstitious  belief  in  oracular  communications  is 
readily  discernible.  The  human  heart  instinctivdy 
craves  supernatural  guidance ;  the  human  mind  longs 
for  the  supernatural  revdation  of  the  issues  of  actions 
and  of  coming  events,  and  eagerly  believes  in  any  pre- 
tence which  professes  to  satisfy  its  anxiety  in  either 
respect.  It  was  the  despairing  advice  of  the  sceptical 
Epicurean,  after  the  multitudinous  hazards,  surprises, 
fears,  and  disappointments  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
was  given  by  Horace  when  he  ejaculated, 

**Qatd  sit  ftitnmm  orss,  fuge  qncrere ;" 

and  a  second  time,  when  he  exdaimed, 

*'  Tn  ne  quasieris  (scire  neCu)  qnem  mihl,  qoem  tibi, 
Finem  di  dederiat.** 

But  in  all  crude  and  still  believing  periods,  among  all 
rude  and  unenlightened  populations  and  classes,  whether 
in  the  19th  century  before  or  the  19th  century  after 
Christ,  and  in  all  the  intervening  centuries,  we  find  the 
same  disposition  to  seek  and  to  accept  supramundane 
direcrion  and  knowledge;  and  no  age  is  so  poor  in  de- 
ceivers, themsdves  often  decdved,  as  to  fail  in  provid- 
ing ministers  for  this  want. 

It  is  not  simply  that  among  savage  tribes  or  classes 
of  imperfect  mentd  and  mord  disdpline  prophets  con- 
stitute venerated  and  important  members  of  the  loose 
organization;  but  that  their  prophets  dways  pretend 
and  are  believed  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
unearthly  wisdom,  and  to  be  specidly  commissioned  to 
impart-^dways  for  a  consideration,  as  Bayle  follows 
Athenseus  in  remarking— the  will  or  the  purpose  of 
destiny  to  those  who  consult  them.  To  the  untutored 
fancy  the  whole  nnivene  swarms  with  superhuman  in- 
telligences. The  strong  and  hungry  faith  and  the  weak 
intellectual  discernment  recognise  but  slight  differences 
between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  see  no  improb- 
ability in  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  guardian 
deities  and  the  favored  spirits  of  the  tribe.  If  Pindar, 
in  the  age  when  the  Theseum  was  built,  could  maiuuin 
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that  "  men  and  gods  were  of  one  origin,  and  that  both 
descended  from  the  same  mother/'  how  much  deeper 
must  have  been  the  sentiment  of  communion  between 
embodied  and  disembodied  souls  in  less  advanced  popu- 
lations ? 

Recent  investigations  into  ''primitive  culture,"  or 
the  condition  and  belief  of  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
with  the  comparison  of  similarities  of  conviction  and 
practice  which  such  investigations  have  occasioned, 
throw  new  though  often  indirect  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery of  oracles,  and  enable  us  to  form  juster  notions  of 
the  phase  of  popular  thought  by  which  they  are  induced 
and  accredited.  When  the  attention  was  restricted  to 
the  oracles  of  Greece  and  the  rarer  and  less  notable  ora- 
cles of  Italy,  the  explanation  of  their  occurrence  and  of 
their  frequent  appearance  of  veracity  might  oscillate 
between  the  allegation  of  demoniac,  or  truly  divine  in- 
spiration, and  systematic  fraud  and  imposture.  But 
when  oracles  in  all  variety,  ftom  crude  mummery  to 
singular  discernment,  are  discovered  among  all  pagan 
nations,  and  among  aU  semi-pagan  classes  in  Christian 
communities,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  their  production 
and  acceptance  to  the  characteristics  of  the  untrained 
intellect  of  man.  With  the  information  thus  obtained 
it  may  be  possible  to  understand  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  same  enduring  delusion. 

The  office  of  the  prophet,  in  his  character  of  inter- 
preter of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  intermediary  between 
deities  and  men,  has  existed,  as  already  declared,  among 
all  heathen  peoples^  Such  seen  were  found  not  merely 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  the  Homeric  Calchas 
and  the  precurson  of  Calchas,  but  were  also  an  estab- 
lished order  in  the  Phcenician  cities  and  among  the  Celtic 
tribes.  They  still  exerdse  their  controlling  influence  not 
only  among  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Tartars, 
but,  contemporaneously  with  sachems  and  Shamans,  their 
congenen  are  common  among  African  tribes  and  Poly- 
nesian Islanders.  It  is  strange  also  to  And  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  a  Kaffice  prophet  the  symptoms  of  the 
access  of  the  divine  afflatus  which  were  reported  of  the 
Delphic  Pythoness,  and  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the  Cu- 
msan  SibyL  "  He  becomes  depressed  in  mind ;  prefers 
solitude  to  company,  and  often  has  fainting  fits;  he  is 
visited  by  dreams  of  an  extraordinary  character ; ...  he 
becomes  more  and  more  possessed,  until  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  spirit  manifest  themselves  openly.  In  this 
stage  he  utters  terrible  yells,  leaps  here  and  there  with 
astonishing  vigor."  He  tells  his  family  and  friends, 
**  People  call  me  mad ;  I  know  they  say  I  am  mad ;  that 
is  nothing;  the  spirits  are  influencing  me."  Is  this  all 
imposture  in  the  poor  African?  Is  it  not  more  haOuci- 
nation  than  imposture  ?  Is  it  actual  dsraioniacal  posses- 
sion ?  or  is  it  not  rather  that  morbid  exaltation  of  en- 
thusiastic credulity  which  has  been  recognised  by  phy- 
sicians as  a  specific  disease?  Are  not  the  like  furies 
which  were  attributed  to  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  at  least 
in  their  primitive  exhibititm,  due  to  the  same  causes? 

With  the  accounts  of  the  African  prophet  and  of  the 
Sibyl  and  Pythoness  may  be  advantageously  compared 
the  report  of  the  call  of  Tecamseh*s  brother  to  the  pro- 
phetic office.  *'Lo,  the  poor  Indian  1"  In  this  case 
there  was  more  of  artifice  and  design,  more  imposture 
than  self-delusion ;  but  could  the  experiment  have  suc- 
ceeded with  his  people  and  the  allied  tribes  unless  there 
had  originally  been  innocent  hallucination  to  cherish 
the  growth  of  credulity? 

The  suggestion  of  a  natural  exposition,  at  once  phys- 
iological and  psychical,  for  the  phenomena  of  oracular 
inspiration,  by  no  means  militates  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  large  infusion  of  finud  and  imposture  in  the 
systematic  establishment  of  oracular  sgencies.  It  is 
impossible,  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  to  distin- 
guish by  any  dear  line  of  demarcation  between  delusion 
and  deception.  The  two  temperaments  blend  insensibly 
into  each  other.  What  began  in  a  diseased  apprehen- 
sion— in  a  morbid,  dreamy  conviction — passes  by  slow 
degrees  and  by  mnltitodinoos  shades  of  difTerence  into 


hypocritical  pretence  and  mercenary  jugglery;  but 
something  of  the  original  fantasy  remains  in  the  mind 
of  the  impostor,  and  continues  to  fill  the  awe -struck 
hearts  of  the  votaries. 

2.  Thera  has  been,  and  not  yet  has  there  ceased  to  be, 
much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  ancient  oracles  of  Greece.  Whatever  doc- 
trine may  be  adopted,  it  is  manifest  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  embracing  all  the  phenomena,  and  should  be 
applicable  to  the  explanation  of  oracles  in  all  their  forms 
and  in  all  their  localities.  Three  theories  have  been 
propounded  and  warmly  advocated  by  their  respective 
champions :  i.  The  hypothesis  of  actual  and  veracious 
inspiration  by  God,  or  the  angels  of  God.  ii.  That  of 
diabolic  intervention.  iiL  That  of  the  contrivance  of 
designing  men,  which  will  include  the  common  and  un- 
reflecting allegation  of  pure  chicanery  and  fraudulent 
deception.  The  first  view  has  been  entertained  even  in 
late  years,  and  seems  partially  sanctioned  by  some  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  especially  in  their  respect  fur 
Sibylline  inspiration.  The  second  opinion  prevailed 
generally  among  the  doctors  of  both  the  Greek  and 
Liatin  churches,  and  was  usually  entertained  until  re- 
cent times,  having  the  support  of  the  historian  Bollin, 
the  English  divines  Sherlock  and  Collyer,  and  many 
other  writers  of  note.  The  third  explanation  is  that 
which  is  now  prevalent,  and  was  promulgated  by  Bayle, 
and  supported  by  Van  Dale  and  Fontenelle. 

The  remarks  already  made  will  show  that  the  fizst 
and  second  of  these  solutions  are  deemed  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  third  is  considered  an  incomplete  interpre- 
tation of  the  enigma.  It  is  not  denied  that  imposture 
was  common ;  and  this  was  fully  recognised  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  height  of  their  belief  in  oradea.  Thucyd- 
ides  affords  his  testimony  to  the  fiu:t,  and  Aristophanes 
ridicules  the  collections  of  forged  oracles  which  were  iu 
vogue  during  the  Peloponnesian  wars.  It  was  not 
among  the  Jews  only  that  four  hundred  false  prophets 
might  have  been  found  for  one  wise  one.  But  all  oracles 
were  not  at  all  times  deliberate  forgeries.  The  exist- 
ence and  the  credit  of  oracular  responses,  and  the  emi- 
nent influence  which  they  long  possessed,  were  due  to 
original  appetendes  and  hallucinations  of  the  unin- 
formed and  undeveloped  mind  of  man.  Do  not  children 
still  half  or  wholly  believe  that  their  little  misdeeds  are 
reported  by  the  birds,  or  by  whispen  in  the  air?  The 
pious  cheat  which  the  mother  practices  on  her  wonder- 
ing offspring  reveals  at  once  the  origin  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  belief  in  oracular  oommunicatioos  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  either  of  the  first  two  theories 
spedfied  above,  or  than  the  third  adopted  without  addi- 
tion or  limitation.  This  instinctive  credulity  furnishes 
the  foundation  on  which  concealed  ingenuity  or  miser- 
able fraud  erected  imposing  stmoturea.  That  the  ele- 
ment of  fraud  increases  in  such  annundations  with  the 
increasbg  intdligence  of  the  community,  and  with 
the  decline  of  unquestioning  superstition,  ia  not  to  be 
doubted;  and  that  the  ignorant  trust  of  unenlightened 
races  in  the  official  promulgation  of  divine  ooonaels  is 
deluded  by  formal  arrangements  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
such  trust,  must  also  be  admitted.  Tet  certainly  there 
is  no  consistency  in  charging  to  wilfnl  deception  aU 
oracuUr  utterances,  while  Mesmerism  and  Millcrism 
still  attract  thousands  of  earnest  and  honest  beUevcnL 

A  superstitious  tendency  habitual  to  the  nnedncated 
mind,  and  confirmed  by  asaodations  in  regard  to  spirit- 
ual influences  inddent  to  that  stage,  would  appear  to  be 
the  truest  explanation  of  the  origin  of  ondea.  A  pro- 
phetic or  priestly  dass^  identical  or  partially  distinet, 
by  the  very  transmission  of  its  functions,  makes  a  trade 
of  what  was  previonsly  a  mental  Infirmity,  a  morbid 
enthusiasm.  The  function,  austained  by  the  codvring 
popular  faith,  is  converted  into  an  instrament  of  rule, 
of  guidance,  of  police,  and  of  instraction,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  authorities,  or  by  an  association  of  saga- 
cious men,  for  the  government  and  devation  of  the 
oommnnity.    As  other  titles  to  oootiol,  other  modes  of 
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regulfttioDy  other  scbemeB  of  popular  culture,  come  into 
oae^  mod  more  efTectually  discbarge  the  like  offices,  the 
need  of  oracular  direction  diminishes;  the  hands  that 
moved  the  puppets  are  withdrawn,  and  the  agency  long 
imagined  to  be  divine  ceases  to  act,  or  is  transferred  to 
pretenders,  who  trifle  with  the  remnants  of  credulity  for 
the  secret  power  or  the  petty  gains  which  may  thus  be 
achieved.  A  dne  ^timate  is  rarely  made  of  the  large 
capacity  of  man  for  the  belief  in  marvels  and  prodigies 
which  supeiBtitioiis  teiror  or  superstitious  hope  may  io- 
dine him  to  believe. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  share  in  the  production 
of  oracles  is  conceded  to  design  and  to  deliberate  con- 
trivance— let  it  not  be  called  merely  imposture — during 
that  phase  of  their  eidstence  wl^en  they  exerted  the 
most  methodical  influence.  This  was  pre-eminently 
the  ease  daring  the  ascendency  of  the  Delphic  shrine. 
The  power  exercised  over  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
from  that  mysterious  and  splendid  centre  of  oracular  in- 
spiration was  amazing,  and  was  rendered  more  amazing 
by  the  discordant  and  repellent  attitude  of  the  numer- 
oos  Greek  communiries  towards  each  other.  Gurtius 
may  be  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  exaggerarion  in 
attributing  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  to  the  prominence 
thus  coufiarred  on  the  Dorian  Apollo,  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  Spartan  power  and  the  moral  culture  of  the 
ooniempoianeoiis  Greeks.  Certainly,  consummate  wis- 
dom, wondrous  sagacity,  extensive  knowledge,  and  un- 
precedented ethical  purity  were  displayed  in  the  Pyth- 
ian respooaeSk  Whoever  inspired  the  Pythoness  must 
have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  contemporary  popula- 
t&ona  in  statesmanship,  in  information,  and  in  morals. 
The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  has  all  the  air  of 
l>etng  a  Delphic  production,  startles  us  as  much  as  does 
the  Prometheus  Vinctas  by  the  marked  elevation  of  its^ 
sentiments  and  by  its  sing^ar  adumbrations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  ApoUo,  the  son  of  Jove,  the  peculiar  god 
of  prophecy  and  lord  of  the  oracle,  assumes  the  office 
of  teacher  of  his  people,  and  breathes  a  higher  and  more 
vital  air  into  the  lungs  of  his  votaries. 

A  long  series  of  changes  and  transmutations  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  oracles  is  thus  admitted  and 
accoonted  for.  They  are  just  such  changes,  too,  as  are 
consonant  with  the  whole  order  of  human  development, 
and  illnstrated  by  the  whole  progreis  of  society.  The 
changes,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  hu- 
man agencies  in  the  production  of  oracular  intelligence. 
The  oracolar  diviniries  themselves  were  subject  to  the 
same  empire  of  mutability. 

Among  all  races,  the  supernal  powers,  In  their  prim- 
itive character,  are  invoked  exdosively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  portenduDg,  preventing,  removing,  or  redressing 
evils^  which  they  are  themselves  believed  to  inflict. 
Jupiter  'AAeCitfocoC)  or  OpitMhUf  was  probably  the  ear- 
hest  distinct  appearance  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  In  the 
exercise  of  tb^  functions,  the  deities  united,  like  coun- 
tiy  apothecaries  in  old  time,  aU  therapeutic  offices  in 
themselves,  and  prescribed  for  all  ailments  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate.  It  was  only  gradually,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  labor,  that  Ju- 
piter devolved  sundry  of  his  duties  upon  Apollo,  as  sub- 
sequently Apollo  did  upon  .fisculapius,  as  he  upon  his 
sons  Hschaon  and  Podalirins,  by  whom  they  were  turn- 
ed over  to  their  supposed  descendants,  the  AsdepladiA. 
The  same  process  of  segregation  and  differentiation, 
as  Heibert  Spencer  would  say,  was  manifested  by  the 
diviniries  ss  by  their  special  ministers^  the  prophets. 
These,  at  first  and  throngh  long  generations,  protected 
against  witchcraft,  advene  spirits,  the  evil  eye,  and 
other  obacnre  aflHctions;  they  averted  or  relieved  pain 
by  incantad<m ;  they  cured  wounds  and  mended  broken 
bones;  they  brought  rain,  lilce  Jupiter  Pluvius;  they 
dinoveted  lost  cattle  and  misring  goods;  they  detected 
thieves ;  they  announced  the  molUa  tempora  fandi  et 
OQemii;  they  treasured  up  or  invented  the  past;  they 
foretold  the  future  ^  they  held  confidential  intercourse 
with  their  patron  or  paternal  gods-;  they  became  the 


habitual  interpreters  of  their  will,  the  exponents  of  their 
wisdom,  and  the  accredited  channels  of  communication 
with  them.  The  last  and  highest  office  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  till  the  rest  had  sunk  into  such 
secondary  importance  as  to  be  intrusted  to  the  ordinaiy 
acolytes  of  *'  the  schools  of  the  prophets,"  or  to  other 
professional  gentiy.  The  progressive  discrimination  of 
the  prophetic  function  is  equally  displayed  in  the  proph- 
ets and  in  the  divinities.  The  Father  of  gods  and  men 
is  obscured  in  oracular  eminence  by  his  son  ApoUo,  who 
becomes  the  special  deity  of  plague  and  physic  and 
music  and  song  and  prophecy.  In  the  latest  Hellenic 
ages  Apollo  is  himself  edipsed  by  the  deified  mortals 
Amphiaraus  and  Amphilochus.  Thus  onde-mongering 
was  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  department  of  the 
general  practitioner,  but  declined  into  the  keeping  of 
subordinate  persons. 

8.  Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  this  distinct 
phase  of  oracular  manifestation,  and  will  be  concen- 
trated on  those  celebrated  orades  of  classical  antiquity 
which  alone  ordinarily  present  themsdves.  All  notice 
of  the  Sibyls  and  the  Sibylline  orades  will  be  deferred 
to  a  separate  article,  as,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
interest  and  Importance,  they  had  an  entirdy  distinct 
origin  and  character.    See  Sibyl  and  Sibtllink  Oba- 

CX.E8. 

The  most  andent  known  orade  of  Greece  was  that 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  where  communications  were  made 
from  hollow  oaks,  or  by  the  clatter  of  the  sacred  kettles 
suspended  in  the  sacred  grove.  The  answers,  accord- 
ingly, were  not  direct,  but  conjectural,  and  were  deter- 
mined by  the  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  priests. 
Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  once  in  the  authentic 
text,  and  once  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships ;  but  in 
ndther  place  does  the  orade  seem  known  to  the  poet. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  any  oracular 
locality.  With  htm  the  individual  seer,  directly  m- 
spired  by  Apollo,  is  the  depodtary  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
This  is  a  striking' evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Homeric  rhapsodies,  for  Dodona  was  certainly  much 
more  ancient  than  Ddphi,  and  Delphi  had  reached  or 
passed  its  zenith  of  eminence  when  Pindar  wrote.  The 
oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  a  glen  of  Parnassus,  was 
much  the  most  fiunons  of  all  the  Hellenic  seats  of  proph- 
ecy, and  threw  completely  into  the  shade  the  Dodoniean 
Grove  and  the  other  orades  of  Jupiter.  The  edipse 
was  probably  due  to  migrations  and  changed  relations 
among  the  Greek  races,  and  may  be  plausibly  connected 
with  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  But  the 
altered  mode  of  transmitting  the  divine  replies  evinces 
a  change  of  intellectual  condition  and  an  advance  in 
dvility.  At  Delphi  the  prophetic  medium  was  a  female, 
called  the  Pythoness,  who  was  thrown  into  convulsions 
and  incoherent  ejaccdations  by  gases  supposed  to  issue 
from  crevices  in  the  rock.  These  utterances  were  pro- 
fessedly taken  down  by  the  attendant  priest,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  postulants,  originaDy,  and  usually  in  all  peri- 
ods, in  the  form  of  hexameter  verses,  but  occasionally  in 
iambics  after  Athenian  supremacy  had  disseminated  At- 
tic fashions  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  dialect. 

Dodona  and  Delphi  are  the  most  noted  of  Greek  ora- 
cles; but  they  lead  a  long  array  of  names  of  greater  or 
lesser  renown  in  both  Greece  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other 
lands  reached  by  Greek  influences  or  open  to  Greek  in- 
terpretation. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
even  the  names  of  all  the  oracles  of  temporary  or  local 
celebrity  have  been  preserved.  Besides  the  great  orade 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  there  was  one  in  Bceotia,  one  in 
Elis,  and  one  of  much  brief  fame  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Libya — that  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  consulted  by  Lysander 
and  by  Alexander  the  Great  Apollo  had  a  much  longer 
list  of  oracular  shrines — at  Argos,  at  Corinth,  at  Lacedse- 
mon,  at  Claroe,  at  Branchidfe,  at  Antioch,  at  Patara,  in 
Arcadia,  in  Cilicia,  in  Troas,  at  Bale,  and  at  many  other 
places.  Other  divinities,  both  Dii  MajortM  and  Dii  Mi- 
noreSf  had  their  seats  of  vatidnation  scattered  through- 
out the  Hdknic  settlements  and  beyond  them.    Diana 
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had  oracles  at  Ephesos,  in  Cilicia,  and  in  Egypt.  Jono 
gave  comfort  at  Corinth,  at  Nyaa,  and  elsewhere.  Mi- 
nerva responded  at  Mycens,  on  Moant  iEtna,  in  ColchiB, 
and  in  Spain.  Saturn,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Mars,  Venus, 
Pan,  Hercules,  and  JEsculapius,  all  kept  offices  for  pro- 
phetic intelligence.  Even  inferior  immortals  shared  in 
the  publication  of  the  secrets  of  Fate.  Fortune  deceived 
her  suitors  at  Antium ;  Castor  and  Pollux  were  in  part- 
nership at  Sparta;  the  Nymphs  received  anxious  visit- 
ors at  the  Cor>'cian  Care;  Machaon  welcomed  inquirers 
in  Laconia ;  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea ;  Tiresias,  at  Or- 
chomenos.  Ulysses,  Mopsus,  AristsBus,  Sarpedon,  Cal- 
chaa,  Amphiaraus,  Autolycus,  and  many  others,  male 
'  and  female,  had  establishments  in  various  quarters.  Car- 
menta  and  her  sister  Cameiue  had  their  cells  of  inspira- 
tion on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Faunus  was  consulted  at  Tibur,  in  Liatium; 
and  near  by  was  the  grove  of  the  oracular  nymph  Albu- 
nea — domus  AlbunaB  reionaniit.  Both  are  commemo- 
rated in  conjunction  by  Virgil,  and  the  latter  is  noted  as 
a  tenth  Sibyl  by  Lactantius,  who  states  that  her  predic- 
tions (sorUs)  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Roman 
Senate.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  extend  the  list  still 
further,  and  impossible  to  complete  it.  The  number  of 
oracles  multiplied  as  they  became  vulgarized  and  dis- 
credited. Their  multitude  furnished  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  their  loss  of  authority. 

4.  From  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  ora- 
cles ceased  to  exert  any  considerable  influence  over  the 
more  intelligent  Greeks.  They  were  still  consulted,  and 
were  treated  with  external  respect.  They  might  be 
employed  for  the  furtherance  of  political  and  religious 
aims,  and  to  operate  on  the  multitude;  but  there  could 
be  little  genuine  faith  in  them  when  the  temples  to 
which  they  were  attached  were  unscrupulously  plun- 
dered for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  wars.  Moreover, 
oracle  was  weighed  against  oracle ;  contradictory  replies 
were  expected  from  rival  establishments;  and  the  un- 
satisfactor)'  reply  of  one  divinity  was  set  aside  for  the 
more  encouraging  response  of  another.  This  discord  in 
heaven  was  turned  into  ridicule  by  Aristophanes 

The  decay  of  reputation  naturally  promoted  and  at- 
tended the  decline  of  oracles.  The  diminution  of  re- 
spect commenced  early,  as  even  before  the  Persian  wars 
the  Pythoness  was  alleged  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
AlcmieonidsB.  But  popular  superstitions  expire  slowly, 
especially  when  supported  by  organized  institutions,  and 
by  a  special  class  interested  in  their  maintenance.  The 
image -makers  and  carvers  and  jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths and  priests,  who  live  by  the  temple,  will  long 
succeed  in  making  the  multitude  cry  out, "  Great  is  Di- 
ana of  the  Ephesians."  The  Epicureans,  in  the  Mace- 
donian period,  might  laugh  at  the  Delphic  responses, 
and  jeer  at  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  for  composing 
verses  far  inferior  to  those  of  Homer,  whom  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  inspired.  Indeed,  the  halting  metres 
and  loose  composition  of  the  oracles  were  among  the  ear- 
liest causes  of  the  contempt  into  which  they  fell,  and 
gave  as  little  evidence  of  supernatural  agency  as  do  the 
seanca  of  modem  spiritualists.  Still,  however,  oracular 
instructions  continued  to  be  vented  and  vended,  and  were 
received  with  wondering  faith  by  the  multitude,  however 
suspicious  they  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  period  of  the 
actual  cessation  of  oracles.  Such  uncertainty  is  inevi- 
table, as  they  were  only  gradually  extinguished.  An 
old  and  popular  tradition  is  that  they  were  silenced  at 
once  by  the  Advent;  and  this  opinion  was  employed  in 
a  very  serious  manner  by  Milton  in  his  juvenile  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity.  The  same  statement  is  made  in  the 
solenm  prose  of  Isaac  Barrow  in  his  eighteenth  Sermon 
on  the  Creed:  ^  At  the  appearance  of  Jesus  and  his  doc- 
trine, his  (Satan's)  altars  were  deserted,  his  temples  fell 
down,  his  oradet  weiy  dumbj  his  arts  were  supplanted, 
all  his  worship  and  kingdom  were  quite  subverted." 
This  story  of  the  cessation  seems  to  have  been  started 
by  Eusebius  in  the  4th  century,  and  perhaps  to  have 


been  adopted  in  a  more  unrestricted  form  than  was  de* 
signed  by  him.  It  is  ^parently  connected  with  the 
fable  of  the  death  of  the  god  Pan,  and  with  the  myth 
of  Thammuz,  which  was  commented  on  by  the  rabbi 
Maimonides.  No  weight,  however,  can  be  attached  to 
the  representation.  The  oracles  had  been  decaying  for 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  as  they  prolonged 
their  existence  in  a  more  and  more  languishing  condi- 
tion for  centuries  after  it  Cicero  remarks  that  the 
Delphic  shrine  was  no  longer  veracious,  and  declares 
that  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Pyrrbus  ApoUo  had 
ceased  to  make  verses  {De  Die,  I,  xix,  87 ;  III,  Ivi,  176). 
Juvenal  {Sat.  vi,  66&-6)  notes  the  silenoe  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi: 

"  Qnoniam  Delphis  oracula  oessant, 
£t  genus  hnmanom  damuat  caligo  ftitnri.** 

But  Juvenal's  allusion  is  to  the  temporary  suppression 
of  the  oracle  by  Nero.  It  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  and 
consulted  for  two  hundred  years  more.  Plutarch,  in  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  failure  of  oracles  {De  Defeetn. 
Oraculorum)  does  not  deny  their  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence. He  says  that  the  oracles  of  Ikeotia  were  silent. 
He  would  not  have  particularized  Boeotia  if  they  had 
been  extinct  everywhere  else.  Indeed,  the  emperor 
Trajan,  the  contemporary  and  supposed  patron  of  Plu- 
tarch, consulted  the  oracle  at  Heliopolis  previous  to  the 
Parthian  expedition,  with  little  faith  apparently ;  but 
he  could  not  have  consulted  it  at  all  if  the  oracles  had 
become  entirely  mute.  The  story  is  a  carious  one,  and 
exhibits  the  half-believing  incredulity  of  times  when 
old  faith  has  withered  into  feeble  superstition.  Trajan 
sent  his  inquiry  by  letter  to  Heliopolis.  The  god  direct- 
ed the  reply  to  be  made  by  a  sealed  letter.  When  open- 
ed, it  was  found  blank.  Trajan's  inquiry  had  been  a 
blank  epistle.  Pausanias,  in  the  third  or  fourth  quarter 
of  the  2d  century,  mentions  that  the  oracle  of  Amphi- 
lochus  at  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  was  then  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. Its  superiority  could  not  have  been  asserted  if 
there  had  been  no  others  with  which  to  compare  it; 
yet  its  solitary  existence  would  disprove  the  abeoUite 
extinction  of  oracular  communications.  Lucian  alar),  in 
several  of  his  spicy  hrochuretj  mentions  oracles  still  con- 
sulted. Even  after  Christianity  had  become  the  reUgion 
of  the  empire,  the  belief  in  oracles  still  survived,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  hunger  altogether  without  gratifica- 
tion. The  evidence  is  furnished  by  an  incident  record- 
ed by  Sozomen  (//u/.  Eccks,  v,  20).  The  Ciesar  Gallus, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  succeeded 
in  crushing  out  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  by  transporting  thither  the  relics  of  St,  Baby- 
las.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  endeavored  to  revive 
the  oracle,  he  was  informed  by  it  that  it  was  silenced  by 
the  dead  bodies  which  closed  its  mouth.  The  final  ex- 
tirpation of  oracles  and  oracular  oeUa  may  with  great 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  measures  of  Tbeodosios 
the  Great,  which  deprived  the  temples  of  their  endow- 
ments, and  withdrew  from  the  Pugan  priesthood,  pro- 
phetic and  unprophetic,  their  means  of  subsistenoe. 
Their  mouths  were  closed  at  last,  not  by  dead  bodies, 
but  by  the  want  of  anything  to  pat  into  them.  See 
Bayle,  Diet  Hist,  et  Critique  Qndex,  s.  v.  Oracles) ;  Van 
Dale,  Disputationes  (1688) ;  Mcsbius,  TraeU  Phaoiogieo- 
Theoloff.  (1685);  Fontenelle^  Traiii  Bisioripte  det 
Dieux€tdesD€m(msduPaffasiisme(Ptiift,ie96);  Baltoa, 
R^xmse  a  PBistoire  des  Oradet  of  Fontenelle  (1709); 
Hullmann,  WUrdigut^  des  Delphiscken  Orakels  (Bonn, 
1887) ;  Klausen,  in  Ersch  a.  Gruber's  EnegUopadie,  &  v. 
Orakel;  Mitford,  History  of  Greece;  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iL     (G.  F.  H.) 

OralConfiassiO]l(ctM»/Mitoorw).  SeePBurnocK. 

Oral  Imw,    See  Tradition. 

Oral  MandnoatioiL   See  Lobd's  Suppkr;  &m> 

RAMEMT, 

Orftle  (from  ora,  a  stripe),  or  FAROSi,  an  omaraeot 
of  the  pope,  introduced  by  pope  Innocent  IH  (cir.  1200) 
as  a  substitate  for  the  amktt  which  then  b^an  to  be 
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worn  inside  the  oBk  It  is  of  thin  ailk,  striped  in  lour 
colors,  and  edged  with  gold  liee,  and  worn  doable,  the 
inner  part  serving  as  a  tippet  over  the  alb,  and  the 
duplicate  being  laid  on  the  pope's  head  antil  after  the 
e&amMe  is  put  on,  and  then  turned  over  the  back,  chest, 
and  shoulderB.   See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rduBologyt  p.  410. 

Orandl  DiscipUna.    See  Fenamce. 

Onmge,  Council  of  (Concilium  Araauicanum)^ 
(1)^  an  ecclesiastical  gathering  which  convened  on  Nov. 
8, 441,  at  Orange,  a  city  of  Provence,  France ;  was  pre- 
sided over  by  St  Hilai^  of  Aries,  and  was  attended  by 
seventeen  bishops,  from  three  Gaulbh  provinces,  among 
them  Eocherius  of  Lyons,  Ingenius  of  Embrun,  Claudius 
(bishopric  unknown),  and  Mazimus  of  Riese.  Thirty 
canoDs  were  published,  substantially  as  follows : 

"1.  Deelaxes  that  priests  mav,  in  the  bishop's  absence, 
confirm  (by  admlnlsterinff  the  holy  chrism  and  the  bless- 
ing) heretics,  who,  being  In  danger  of  death,  desire  to  be 
reconciled. 

"%  Directs  that  ministers  when  about  to  baptise  shall 
have  the  chrism  read v,  with  which  they  shall  anoint  the 
neophytes  Immediately  after  baptism,  acci>rdiDg  to  their 
cnstom  of  only  anointing  with  toe  chrism  once.  That  if 
any  one  by  chance  shall  not  have  been  anointed  with 
the  chrism  of  baptism,  It  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
bishop  at  confirmation,  but  not  as  beins  absolutely 
necessary,  since,  there  beiug  but  one  benecnctton  of  the 
chrism,  that  which  is  given  to  the  baptized  person  at 
confirmation  Is  snffldent.    See  Cdeism. 

**8.  Directs  that  penitents  when  dangerously  ill  shall 
be  received  to  commnnlon  wiiboot  the  imposition  of 
hands:  that  If  they  survive  they  shall  remain  in  a  state 
of  penanca  until,  having  fhlly  accomplished  it,  they  may 
rigbtly  receive  the  CMnmnolon  after  reconciliation  by  im- 
position of  hands. 

*'4^  Directs  that  penance  be  permitted  to  those  clerks 
who  desire  it. 

**5.  Forbids  to  deliver  np  criminals  who  have  taken 
refoee  in  a  church. 

*'£  Excommunicates  those  who  seize  upon  the  slaves 
of  the  deivy  in  the  place  of  their  own,  who  have  taken 
sanctnary  in  the  church. 

**T.  Excommunicates  those  who  treat  persons  set  free 
by  the  Church  as  slaves. 

"8.  Forbids  a  bishop  to  ordain  any  one  living  in  an- 
other diocese. 

"9.  Dlrecu  that  if  a  bishop  shall  desire  to  ordain  per- 
sons belonging  to  another  Church,  of  irreproachable  cnar- 
acter,  he  shall  either  bring  them  to  live  In  nls  own  Church, 
or  obtain  leave  of  their  own  bishop. 

**1Q.  Directs  that  where  a  bishop  has  built  a  church 
within  the  territory  ot  another  bishop  with  the  latter's 

germlsalon,  he  shall  snffer  him  to  cousecrate  It^  and  the 
Ishop  of  the  place  shall  on  his  psrt  grant  to  the  bishop 
who  DOilt  the  church  the  rlfht  of  ordainine,  as  clerks  to 
serve  it,  such  persons  as  the  bishop  of  the  place  shall 
present  to  htm,  or  of  approving  his  choice  if  they  be  al- 
ready ordained. 

**11.  Forbids  bishops  to  receive  persons  excommuni- 
cated by  their  own  buhop  until  they  are  reconciled. 

*'1S.  Directs  that  persons  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech  shsfl  be  rectmciled  or  baptized  If  they 
give,  or  shall  have  given  beforehand,  a  sign  that  they 
wish  it. 

**  13.  Directs  that  all  pious  offices  ('  quiecnmque  pieta- 
tis  sunt*)  be  performed  towards  Insensible  persons. 

"  14.  Direcu  that  the  communion  shall  be  given  to  bap- 
tixed  eoereumens,  who  do  all  In  their  power  to  become 
healed,  and  who  follow  obediently  the  counsels  of  the 
clercy,  because  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  may  strength- 
en them  against  the  attacks  of  the  devil  end  purify  them. 

**1&  Directs  that  in  cases  of  necessity  holy  bapUsm 
may  l>e  administered  to  energumens. 

"16b  Forbids  to  ordain  those  who  have  been  openly 
poeeessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  deprives  of  all  their  func- 
tions those  who  become  so  after  ordination. 

"17.  Directs  that  the  chalice  be  offered  with  the  *eap- 
sa,*  and  be  consecrated  with  the  encharistical  mixture 
<*com  capsa  et  callx  offerendns  est  et  admixtlone  eucha- 
ristfs»  consecrandnsO. 

"  la  Orders  that  iheneeforwards  in  all  the  chtirches 
of  the  province  the  Gospel  should  be  read  to  the  cate- 
chumens. 

"  19.  P<irblds  catechumens  to  enter  the  baptistery. 

**SOl  Forbids  to  suffer  catechumens  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing with  the  falthftil,  even  in  family  prayers,  and  directs 
that  they  be  warned  to  come  separately  for  the  blessing, 
and  to  receive  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"SI.  Bnaeta  that  in  the  case  of  two  bishops  only  con- 
secrating a  bishop^  without  the  participation  of  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province,  if  the  bishop  was  consecrated 
acainat  his  own  will  he  shsll  be  put  into  the  place  of  one 
M  the  eonsecrating  bishops,  and  some  one  consecrated  to 
fin  tb0  place  of  the  latter;  but  if  hla  consecration  was 


done  with  his  own  fk«e  consent,  he  shall  be  deposed,  as 
well  as  the  two  consecrating  bishops. 

"83.  Declares  that  In  ftiture  married  men  shall  not  be  or- 
dained deacons,  except  they  will  make  a  vow  of  chastitv. 

"88.  DIrecta  that  married  deacons  who  will  not  live  In 
a  state  of  continence  be  deprived  (comp.  Les,  Hi9t.  of 
Saeerdotal  CeHbaey,  p.  79). 

"84.  Excepts  from  this  law  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously ordained,  but  forbids  to  confer  any  higher  order 
upon  them. 

"88.  Forbids  to  elevate  a  person  twice  married  to  any 
higher  degree  than  that  of  snbdeacon. 

"26.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  In  ftitnre, 
and  directs  that  those  sctually  ordained  shall  receive  the 
benediction  together  with  lay  persons. 

"87.  Directs  that  the  widows  shall  make  profession  of 
chastity,  and  wear  the  pro|>er  dress. 

"88.  Directs  that  they  who  have  broken  their  profes- 
sion of  virginity  shall  be  put  to  penance. 

"  89.  Confirms  the  regulation  of  the  council. 

"30.  Directs  that  when  a  bishop  is  nnsble  to  dlscbai^ge 
his  duties,  he  shall  commit  the  perft>nnance  of  them  to 
another  bishop,  and  not  to  a  mere  priest." 

In  this  council,  moreover,  certain  bishops  were  cen- 
sured who  had  broken  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Riez  in  489,  by  refusing  to  aUow  the  annual  provincial 
councils  with  the  others  as  ordered. "  See  Labbe,  Con- 
ciL  iii,  1446;  Haiduin,  Condi,  i,  1187. 

(2)  Another  Church  council  was  convened  on  July  8, 
629,  by  Cnsarius  of  Aries,  and  was  attended  under  his 
presidency  by  thirteen  bishops.  Twenty-five  articles 
concerning  grace  and  fk^ee-will,  and  directed  against  the 
serai-Pelagian  doctrines  then  prevalent,  were  drawn  up 
and  signed,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  pope  Boni- 
fadns  II : 

"1.  Condemns  those  who  maintain  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
has  affected  only  the  body  of  man  by  rendering  It  mortal, 
and  has  not  affected  the  soul  alsa 

"8.  Condemns  those  who  maintain  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
hath  injured  himself  only,  or  that  the  death  of  the  body 
is  the  only  efl^Bct  of  bis  transf(ression  which  hss  descend- 
ed to  bis  posterity. 

"  8.  Condemns  those  who  teach  that  grace  is  given  In 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  man,  and  who  deny  that  It  Is 
through  ffraee  that  he  is  brought  to  pray  at  all. 

"4.  Condemns  those  who  teach  that  God  waits  for  our 
wish  before  pnrifying  us  fh>m  sin,  and  that  he  does  nut 
by  his  Spirit  fdve  us  the  wish  to  be  pnrlfled. 

"6.  Condemns  those  who  maintain  that  the  act  of  faith, 
by  which  we  believe  in  him  who  Jusiifleth«ls  not  the 
work  of  grace,  but  that  we  are  capable  uf  doing  so  of 
ourselves. 

"7.  Condemns  those  who  mslntain  that  man  can  think 
or  do  anything  good,  as  fiir  as  bis  salvation  is  concerned, 
without  grsce. 

"8.  Condemns  those  who  mslntain  that  some  come  to 
the  erace  of  baptism  by  their  own  free-will,  and  others 
by  the  supemataral  help  of  divine  mercy." 

The  seventeen  other  canons  are,  properly  speaking, 
sentences  taken  out  of  the  works  of  SS.  Augustine  and 
Prosper,  recognising  the  necessity  of  grace,  prayer,  and 
humility.  To  these  were  appended  the  following  prop- 
ositions : 

"  (1.)  That  all  baptized  persons  can,  if  they  will,  work 
ont  their  salvation. 

"  (8.)  That  Ood  hath  predestinated  no  one  to  damnation. 

"  (8.)  That  Ood,  by  his  grace,  glvea  to  us  the  first  be- 
ginning of  faith  and  charity,  and  that  he  Is  the  author  of 
our  conversion." 

See  Labb^,  Condi  iv,  1666;  Harduln,  CondL  ii,  1110. 
See  also,  on  both  councils,  DoUinger,  Lehrb.  dtr  Kir" 
chengeach.  i,  114  sq.;  Hefele,  ConcUienguch,  ii,  274  sq., 
706, 714, 716. 

Orange  (Riwer)  Free  State  is  the  name  as- 
sumed by  the  republic  of  Dutch  Boers,  who^  after  retii^ 
ing  from  Natal  when  declared  a  British  colony,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  that  portion  of  the  country  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa  lying  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Orange  River,  the  Ky  and  the  Gariep, 
known  to  the  colonists  as  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers, 
and  situated  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  consists  of 
vast  undulating  plains,  sloping  gently  down  from  the 
Maluti  Mountains  to  the  Vaal  River,  dotted  over,  how- 
ever, in  many  places  by  rocky  hills,  although  to  the 
northward  hundreds  of  miles  are  found  so  entirely  level 
as  to  present  scarcely  a  break  on  the  horizon.  The 
population  consists  principally  of  English  and  Dutch 
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settletB,  besides  a  considerable  namber  of  native  Kaffru 
(q.  V.)  and  Hottentots  (q.  v.).  In  common  with  all  new 
countries,  the  want  of  religious  ordinances  was  for  some 
time  severely  felt  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  of  late 
years  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries,  and  Episcopalian  clergymen  have 
been  appointed  to  this  field  of  labor,  and  the  population 
is  gradually  being  transformed  into  a  Christianized  com- 
munity. See  The  Missionary  World  (N.  Y.  1875, 12mo), 
p.  529,  No.  1104;  Grundemann,  Missions^Atias,  No.  1. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Orangemen  is  the  name  given  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  their  Protestant  countrymen,  on  account  of 
their  faithful  adherence  to  the  house  of  Orange.  It  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  par^  designations  which 
for  nearly  a  century  baa  largely  helped  to  create  and 
keep  alive  religious  and  political  divisions  of  the  worst 
character  throughout  the  British  empire,  but  especially 
in  Ireland. 

Origin, — The  Orange  organisation  was  provoked  by 
the  animosities  which  subsisted  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  from  the  Reformation 
downwards,  reaching  their  full  development  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  wholesale  confiscations  of 
Catholic  property  by  which  that  event  was  followed. 
From  that  time  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  may  be  said 
legally  to  have  lost  all  social,  political,  and  religious 
status  in  Ireland.  Some  attempts  which  were  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  excited,  especially  in  the  north,  the  alarm  of 
the  Protestant  party,  who  regarded  the  traditionary 
^  Protestant  ascendency"  as  endangered.  Acts  of  vio- 
lence became  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and,  as  common- 
ly happens,  combinations  for  aggressive  and  defensive 
purposes  were  formed,  not  alone  by  the  Protestants,  but 
also  by  their  Catholic  antagonists.  The  members  of 
the  Protestant  associations  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
known  by  the  name  of  "^  Peep-o'-day  Boys,'*  from  the 
time  at  which  their  violences  were  commonly  perpe- 
trated; the  Catholics  who  associated  together  for  self- 
defence  being  called  ^  Defenders."^  Collisions  between 
armed  bodies  of  these  parties  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  1785  a  pitched  battle,  attended  with  much 
bloodshed,  was  fought  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The 
steps  taken  to  repress  these  disorders  were  at  once  in- 
sufficient in  themselves  to  prevent  open  violence,  and 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  the  current  into  the  still 
more  dangerous  channel  of  secret  a8sociation&  The 
rude  and  illiterate  mob  of  Peep-o'-day  Boys  made  way 
for  the  rich  and  influential  organization  of  the  Orange 
Society,  which,  having  its  first  origin  in  the  same  ob- 
scure district  that  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  agra- 
rian violence,  by  degrees  extended  its  ramifications 
into  every  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  into  every 
grade  of  society  from  the  hovel  to  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne.  The  name  of  the  Orange  association  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  III,  and  was 
assumed  in  honor  of  that  prince,  who,  in  Ireland,  has 
been  popularly  identified  with  the  establishment  of  that 
Protestant  ascendency  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Orange  association  to  sustain. 

Decelopment,—-'VYit  first  ^Orange  Lodge"  was  found- 
ed in  the  village  of  Loughgall,  county  Armagh,  Sept. 
21, 1795.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  crisis  was  a 
series  of  outrages  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  for- 
cibly ejected  from  their  houses  and  farms,  twelve  or 
fourteen  houses  being  sometimes,  according  to  a  disin- 
terested witness,  wrecked  in  a  single  night;  terminat- 
ing, September,  1795,  in  an  engagement,  called,  from 
the  place  where  it  occurred,  the  battle  of  the  Diamond. 
The  association,  which  began  among  the  ignorant  peas- 
antry, soon  worked  its  way  upwards.  The  general  dis- 
affection towards  English  rule,  which  at  that  time  per- 
vaded Ireland,  and  in  which  the  Romanists,  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  their  oppressed  condition,  largely 
participated,  tended  much  to  identify  in  the  mind  of 
Protestants  the  cause  of  disloyalty  with  that  of  popery ; 


and  the  rebellion  of  1796  inseparably  combined  the 
llgious  with  the  political  antipathies.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  Orange  Society  had  already  reached 
the  dignity  of  a  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  with  a  grand 
master,  a  grand  secretary,  and  a  formal  establiahment 
in  the  metropolis;  and  in  the  following  yean  the  or- 
ganization extended  over  the  entire  province  of  Ulster, 
and  had  its  ramifications  in  all  the  centres  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  In  1808  it 
extended  to  England.  A  grand  lodge  was  founded  at 
Manchester,  from  which  warrants  were  issued  for  the 
entire  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  grand  lodge  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  in  1821.  The  subject  more  than  once 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  especially 
in  1813 ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  grand  lodge  of  Ire- 
land was  dissolved;  but  its  functions  in  issuing  war- 
rants, etc,  were  discharged  vicsrioody  throagh  the 
English  lodge.  The  most  memorable  crisis,  however, 
in  the  history  of  the  Orange  Society  was  the  election 
of  a  royal  duke  (Cumberiand)  in  1827  as  grand  master 
for  England ;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  Irish 
grand  lodge  in  1828,  an  imperial  grand  master.  The 
"  Catholic  Relief  Act"  of  the  following  year  stirred  up 
all  the  slumbering  antipathies  of  creed  and  race,  and 
the  Orange  association  was  propagated  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  Emissaries  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  lodges,  not  alone  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
but  also  in  Canada,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
other  colonies.  But  the  most  formidable  part  of  this 
zealous  propagandism  was  its  introduction  into  the 
army.  As  early  as  1824  traces  of  this  are  discoverable, 
and  again  in  1826.  No  fewer  than  thirty-two  regi- 
ments were  proved  to  have  received  warrants  for  hold- 
ing lodges  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  g^nd  lodge  had 
issued  thirty -seven  warrants  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  organization  of  this  strange  association  was  most 
complete  and  most  extensive.  Subject  to  the  central 
grand  lodge  were  three  classes — county,  district,  and 
private  lodges — each  of  which  corresponded,  and  made 
returns  and  contributions  to  its  own  immediate  superior, 
by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  the  grand  lodge. 
Each  lodge  had  a  master,  deputy -master,  secretary, 
committee,  and  chaplain.  The  only  condition  of  mem- 
bership was  that  the  party  should  be  Protestant,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  election  of  memben  was 
by  ballot,  and  each  lodge  also  annually  elected  its  own 
officera  and  committee.  The  general  government  of 
the  association  was  vested  in  the  grand  lodge,  which 
consisted  of  all  the  great  (Ugnitaries,  the  grand  masters 
of  counties,  and  the  memben  of  another  body  called  the 
grand  committee.  This  lodge  met  twice  each  year,  in 
May  and  on  November  5 — the  day  pregnant  with  as- 
sociations calculated  to  keep  alive  the  Protestant  an- 
tipathies of  the  body.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  its  various  committees  and  executive 
bodies,  were  subject  to  annual  re-election.  In  18S5  the 
association  numbered  20  grand  lodges,  80  district  lodges, 
1500  private  lodges,  and  from  200,000  to  220,000  mem- 
bers. The  wont  result  of  the  Orange  association  was 
the  constant  incentive  which  it  supplied  to  party  ani- 
mosities and  deeds  of  violence.  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
the  party  displays  and  procesrions  were  a  perpetually 
recurring  source  of  disorder,  and  even  of  bloodshed; 
and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  pervaded  its  members 
was  a  standing  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  the 
law.  It  was  known  or  believed  that  an  Orange  culprit 
was  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  Orange  jury ;  and 
all  confidence  in  the  local  administration  of  justice  by 
magistrates  was  destroyed.  These  lacts,  as  well  as  an 
all^^tion  which  was  publicly  made  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  alter  the  saccesaon  to  the  crown  in 
favor  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  led  to  a  protracted 
pariiamentary  inquiry  in  1885;  and  tbe  results  of  this 
inquiry,  as  well  as  a  very  shocking  ontnge  perpetrated 
soon  afterwards  by  an  armed  body  of  Orsngemen  on 
occasion  of  a  procession  in  Ireland,  tended  so  much  to 
discredit  the  association,  and  to  awaken  tbe  pnUie  mind 
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tioni^  that  iu  re^wctabiUty  hu  nnee  (bat  time  gndu- 
ally  dimiuubed.  So  great  wu  the  popular  diatniu  of 
tbe  adminiMntion  of  juMicc  in  partj  quotiani,  that 
for  Mveial  ywi  the  lord  cbanceLlor  laid  dowD  a  lule 
br  wluch  DO  member  of  the  Oiaoge  anodation  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  eommianoo  (rf'the  peace;  and  althongb 
the  (aaodation  itill  exiKa,  it  ii  coraparalirely  without 
ioauence,  except  among  the  reiy  loireat  ulaMi^  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  colonial  o&hoota  of  the  Orange  aasodatioD, 
tboae  of  Canada  baTo  at  all  times  been  the  moat  active 
and  the  moat  floariBhing.  The  Canadian  Oiaogemeo, 
being,  for  the  moat  part,  Irith  emigrants,  carried  with 
them  all  the  biUemea  of  the  domestic  feud  with  tbe 
Koman  Catbolia.  Outragea  directed  agaiiut  Catbolic 
choichet,  conrenla,  and  otbei  iiutiuitiiaig  were  of  not 
unfmiuent  occurrence  until  recently ;  and  in  1860,  on 
occaBon.  of  Ibe  riait  of  the  prince  of  Walea  lo  Canada, 
ao  attempt  was  made  to  force  from  his  royal  higbnen 
a  recognition  of  the  awoeJatioH,  which  was  only  defeated 
by  his  own  firmnaa,  and  by  tbe  judicioua  and  moderate 
oHUuela  of  his  advisen.  See  Brpotli  «  lie  Ormse 
A  imcialicm,  pmKnlaiS  to  Patltament  in  1885,  from  which 
tbe  history  of  the  society,  down  to  that  year,  ia  for  the 
most  part  talceo. — Chamtien. 

In  tbe  United  States  tbe  Orangemen  are  also  largely 
represented.  In  1871  they  encomitered  much  oppon- 
lion  from  the  Romanists,  and  on  JulylS,  when  on  parade 
in  Xew  York  City,  a  bloody  riot  was  proroked,  which 
was  fortanalely  suppiBMed  by  military  interference,  af- 

OrantaB  (pn^/inff  mat),  a  dais  of  catechumens,  the 
same  as  the  ffonjbctaKa  (q.  v.). 

OraxlTun,  in  some  of  tbe  andtnt  churches,  a  scaif 
et  tippet  worn  by  deacons  on  tb«r  left  shoulder,  and  by 
bbbope  and  presbyters  on  both  ahoulden, 
which  was  for  giving  signals  for  prayers  by  Che  bishops 
and  pnsbylera  to  tbe  deacons,  and  by  tbe  deacons  ( 
the  congregation^  hence  its  name.  Ambrose,  Angm 
line,  and  other  writera,  speak  of  the  orarium  only  as 
handkeicblef  to  wipe  the  face  with ;  but  from  the  ret 
ords  of  the  ecdeaiastical  council!  of  Braga  (A.D.  663) 
and  Toledo  it  is  made  clear  that  it  was  a  distinguitbing 
badge  of  [he  clergy,  tbe  former  ordaining  that 
should  wear  the  orarinm  on  both  ihouldeis  whi 
ministered  at  the  altar,  and  tbe  Utter  that  the  descnna 
were  to  wear  hot  one  orariuni,  and  that  on  (he  led 
shoolder,  wherewith  they  were  to  give  tbe  signal  of 
prayen  to  tbe  people.  Subdeacons,  and 
ordained  officials,  were,  by  proscription  of  the  Council 
of  I^odicea  (A.D.  866),  not  privileged  to  wear  this  cl< 
ical  appendage.  In  modem  times  tbe  priests  of  t 
Western  churcbea  wear  it  scarf  or  sash  wise  from  the 
Bhoalder  to  the  right  nde;  those  of  the  Greek  CThnrch 
wear  it  hanging  behind  and  before.  See  Eadie,  Kcela. 
Cfdop.  t.  V. ;  Hartigny,  IHctioimlart  da  A  aliguitil 
Ckrrliaata,  t.  v.;  Walcott,  Sacrtd  Arckaology,  t.  v, 
See  also  Stole.    (J.H.W.) 

Or&tA,  FratTM  (i.  e.  Pray,  Bretkrai),  ia  the  tech- 
nical term  of  (he  Komauists  applied  to  lbs  celebrant 
priest's  exhortation  at  mass  when  the  Church  is  about 
to  engage  in  secret  prayer  for  tjodV  acceptance  uFtht 
sacrifice  otTered.  It  precedes  tbe  Frrfaee  (q-v.),  and 
follows  immediately  after  the  celebrant  has  pronounced 
thii  prayer: 

"Reniie,  boly  Trinity,  this  oblation,  which 
thee  In  commemoration  ofihs  soITerlug.  mnrr 
sscenoloD  of  Jesos  Cbrlst  oor  Lord,  and  to  tb< 
bleaaed  Hary  ever  Vlrrln,  sod  of  bleaeed  Johl 
list,  and  of  holy  stnsltes  Petal 
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uo  Ibe  earth.  Throagb  tbe  same  CbrWl  unr  Lord.  Ai 
The  celcbiant  then  says  tbe  words  "  Orate,  Frati 
with  his  voice  i    "   '      ' 
["IhM  my  and  jtiur  sacrifice  may  be  acceptable  with 
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he  Almighty  Father"]  Is  said  inaudibly,  or  "  in  a 
perfectly  under  tone."  Then  the  priest  tuma  round  to 
he  altar  and  joins  his  hands  before  his  breast;  and  the 
ittendant  or  bystanden  snawer,  or  otherwise  the  priest 
himself— "May  the  Lord  receive  the  sacrifice  from  thy 
(or  my)  bands,  to  tbe  praise  and  gloiy  of  his  name,  to 
our  profit  also,  and  that  of  oU  bis  own  holy  Church." 
The  priest,  witb  a  loud  voice,  says  "Abmu."  The  secret 
prayer  or  pimyera  which  follow  are  variable,  and  coi^ 
respond  with  Che  collects  for  the  day  or  occasion.  At 
tbe  conclusion  of  these  tbe  priest  says  in  a  distinct  voice, 
or  Bugs,  "I'tr  onmui  lacula  Htcalonini"  (  =  Throi>gll 
all  Che  ages  of  ages,  i.  e.  world  without  end) ;  the  cboir 
answers,  "  Amen ;"  the  priest  fuUovrs,  "  Zlontaiu  effUs- 
am'  (=The  Lord  be  with  you);  the  response  u,''£l 
cum  ipirita  iuo  (  —  And  with  thy  sfHrit);  the  ptiett 
says,  "SariBBi  oorda"  (  — LiH  up  your  heorla);  and  is 
answered,  "  Nabimui  ad  ilomuiinii"  (  =  We  have,  onut 
the  Lord) ;  then  tbe  priest,  "  Gratiai  agamut  Domino 
Dfo  Bojtro"  (=Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  onr 
God) ;  and  tbe  choir,  "Digmim  et  jatlum  ttT  (=It  is 
proper  and  right);  after  which  he  says  or  singa  the 
preface.  See  Barnum,  Romiuutn  a*itii,f.  484. 
Ormtloiu,  FtiHBRAL  and  Pulpit.    See  Fukeral; 

Orator,  the  rendering  in  Che  A.  V.  of  one  Hebrew 
and  one  Greek  word. 

1,  It  stands  for  Idchath,  a  tciitjxr,  or  "  incantation," 
joined  with  neida, "  skilful"  (Cin;  V-^^i  SepL  atryiTit 
aKpoariK ;  Vulg.  and  Symm.  pnideni  tloquii  nj/itici ; 
Aqnila,  avvtrbn  ipiiopiaiuf ;  Theodoc  mn/irit  Irwlfj, 
Isa.  iii,  3,  A.  V.  "eloquent  oratcr,"  ma^.  "gkilful  of 
speech."  The  phrase  appears  to  refer  to  pretended  skiU 
in  magic  (see  Gesenius,  Titmur,  p.  302,  754;  comp. 
Psa.  Iviii,  5).     See  DI^^BATIOl^. 

3.  It  stands  lur  pqrwp,  tbe  title  applied  to  TertuUna 
(q.  v.),  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  orporromsoftlie 
Jewish  accusers  of  tbe  apostle  Paul  before  Felix  (Acta 
xiiv,  1).  The  I^tin  language  was  used,  aikd  Roman 
forms  c4>served  in  provincial  judicial  proceedings,  as,  to 
cite  an  obviously  parallel  case,  Norman-French  was  f<» 
BO  many  ages  tbe  language  of  Kngliah  law  proceedinga. 
Tbe  trial  of  Paul  at  Cusarea  was  <Ustinct]y  one  of  a  Ko- 
man citizen ;  and  thua  the  advocate  spoke  as  a  Roman 
lawyer,  and  probably  in  tbe  Latin  language  (see  Acta 
XXV,  9, 10 ;  comp.  VsL  Max.  ii,  2,  3 ;  Cicero,  Pro  Calio, 
c.  30 ;  itrunw,  c  37,  38,  41,  where  the  qualifications  of 
an  advocate  are  described ;  see  (kinybean  and  HowsoD, 
Li/e  and  SpUtla  of  St.  Paul,  i,  3;  ii,  348}.— Smith. 

Oratorio  (from  ItaL  oratorio,  riapel  or  oratorg,  af- 
ter the  place  when  these  eomposiCiflnB  were  first  per- 
formed) is  the  term  applied  to  a  aacred  musical  compo- 
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iiitioDi  bearing  the  same  Telation  to  Church  mnac  which 
the  opera  does  to  secular  music,  and,  like  it,  consisting 
of  airs,  duets,  choruses,  etc.  It  is,  in  short,  a  9piritu€d 
opera,  and  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  relig- 
ious and  secular  compositions.  The  text  is  generally 
a  dramatized  religious  poem,  as  Handel's  Samson  and 
Cimarosa's  Saer^io  cPAbramo,  Sometimes  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  as  Israel  in  Egypt;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation. 
The  Messiah  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  our  received 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  oratorio,  Dr.  Brown.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
the  p^re  Menestrier,  who,  in  his  work  Des  Beprisenta^ 
tions  en  Musique^  attributes  to  the  pilgrims,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land,  not  the  introduction  of  what 
we  term  oratorios^  as  those  writers  supposed,  but  of  the 
sacred  dramas  called  Mysteries  (q.  v.).  The  learned 
Jesuit  is  perhaps  himself  in  error  on  this  subject.  It  is 
Wharton's  opinion  that  about  the  8th  century  the  mer- 
chants who  frequented  the  fairs,  employing  every  art  to 
draw  numbers  together,  were  accompanied  by  jugglers, 
minatrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were  the  source  of  g^reat 
amusement  to  the  people.  The  clergy,  thinking  that 
such  entertainments  tended  to  irreligion,  proscribed 
them ;  but  their  censures  and  fulminations  being  disre- 
garded, they  took  into  their  own  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  popular  recreations— they  turned  actors — and, 
instead  of  profane  mummeries,  presented  stories  taken 
from  legends,  or  fh>m  the  Bible  {Hist,  of  Poetry).  Vol- 
taire conjectures  that  religious  dramas  came  from  Con- 
stantinople, where,  about  the  4th  century,  archbishop 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
banished  plays  from  the  stage  of  that  city,  and  intro- 
duced stories  from  the  O.  and  N.  T.  As  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedy  was  originally  a  religious  representation, 
a  transition  was  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  cho- 
ruses were  turned  into  Christian  hymns.  **  This  opin- 
ion," says  the  candid  Wharton,  ^  will  acquire  probability 
if  we  consider  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between 
Italy  and  Constantinople."  Admitting  this,  we  need 
seek  no  farther  for  the  original  source  of  the  sacred 
musical  drama. 

As  regards  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  ora- 
torio, Crescimbeni,  in  his  CommentariOf  tells  us  that  it 
is  attributable  to  San  FUippo  Neri  (q.  v.),  who  in  his 
chapel  {nd  sua  oratorio),  aifker  sermons  and  other  de- 
votions, in  order  to  allure  young  people  to  pious  of- 
fices, and  to  detain  them  from  earthly  pleasures,  bad 
hymns  and  psalms  sung  by  one  or  more  voices.  Bour- 
delot  is  rather  more  circumstantial  on  this  subject.  He 
sa3rs  S.  Filippo  de  Neri,  a  native  of  Florence,  founder 
in  1540  of  the  Congregstion  of  the  Priests  of  the  Or- 
atory in  Italy,  observing  the  taste  and  passion  of 
the  Romans  for  musical  entertainments,  determined  to 
afford  the  nobles  and  people  the  means  of  enjoying 
them  on  Sundays  and  festivals  in  his  church,  and*  en- 
gaged for  this  purpose  the  ablest  poets  and  composers, 
who  produced  dialogues  in  verse  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  Scripture,  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  by 
the  most  beautiful  voices  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  all 
sorts  of  instruments.  These  performances  consisted  of 
airs,  duets,  trios,  and  recitatives  for  four  voices;  the 
subjects  were,  Job  and  his  Friends,  the  Prodigal  Son 
received  by  his  Father,  the  Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Vir- 
gin,  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Nothing  was 
spaored  to  render  these  attractive;  the  novelty  and  per- 
fection thereof  drew  a  crowd  of  auditors,  who  were  de- 
lighted with  the  performances,  and  contributed  largely, 
by  admission  money,  to  the  expenses  incurred.  Hence 
are  derived  what  we  now  call  oratorios,  or  sacred  repre- 
sentations (Hist,  de  la  Musique  [1748],  i,  266).  Some 
of  these  poems  were  printed  under  the  title  of  Ludi 
SpirituaU,  and  among  the  first  authors  of  them  was  P. 
Agostino  Manni.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  en- 
titled Rappresentatione  di  Anima  e  di  Corpo,  del  Signior 
Emiiio  del  CavaUerif  per  recitur  cantando.    It  was  the 


first  attempt  in  the  recitative  style,  and  performed  in 
action  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Yallicella,  at  Rome,  with  scenes,  dances,  etc,  as 
appears  from  the  editor's  dedication  to  cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  and  the  composer's  instructions  for  the  per- 
formance. From  the  latter  Dr.  Bumey  {Hist,  of  Music, 
iv,  88)  gives  some  curious  extracts,  among  which  are  the 
following :  The  accompanying  instruments,  namely,  a 
double  lyn,  a  harpsichord,  a  kige  guitar,  and  two  flutes 
— to  be  behind  the  scenes;  but  the  performers  are  de- 
sired to  have  instruments  in  their  haiids,  as  the  appear- 
ing to  play  would  help  the  iUusion.  The  books  of  the 
words  were  printed.  Instead  of  the  modon  overture,  a 
madrigal,  with  all  the  parts  doubled,  and  fully  accom- 
panied, is  recommended.  When  the  curtain  rises,  two 
youths,  who  recite  the  prologue,  appear.  Then  Timej 
one  of  the  characters,  comes  on,  and  has  the  note  wiih 
which  he  is  to  begin  given  him  by  the  instruments  be- 
hind the  scenes.  The  chorus  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  part  sitting  and  part  standing;  and  when  they 
sing  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  with  gestures.  //  Corpo 
(the  body),  at  the  words  Si  che  hormai  alma  via,  throws 
away  his  ornaments.  The  World  and  Human  Life  are 
to  be  gayly  dressed,  and  when  divested  of  their  trap- 
pings are  to  appear  poor  and  wretched,  and  finally  as 
dead  carcasses.  The  performance  may  conclude  with 
or  without  a  dance.  If  without,  the  last  ch<mis  is  to 
be  doubled  in  all  its  parts.  But  if  a  dance  is  preferred, 
a  verse  beginning  "  Chiostri  aUissimr  is  to  be  sang,  ac- 
companied reverentially  by  the  dance.  During  the 
ritomels  the  four  principal  dancers  are  to  perform  a  bsl- 
let,  saUato  con  capriole  (danced  with  capers},  without 
singing.  They  may  sometimes  use  the  gaiOiard  step, 
sometimes  the  canary,. and  sometimes  the  couranL 

The  name  of  Oratorios  was  given,  some  think,  to 
these  performances  because  they  owed  their  birth  to 
the  Priests  of  the  Oratory ;  we  are,  however,  as  already 
stated,  more  inclined  to  derive  the  term  from  the  place, 
the  oratorio  {oratorium,  oratory  or  small  chapel),  la 
which  they  were  first  heard.  But  the  word  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  about  the  year  163U, 
when  Balduoci  applied  it  to  two  of  his  sacred  poema. 
The  unfortunate  Stradella  was  one  of  the  first  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  exalted  kind  of 
composition;  his  Oratario  di  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
produced  about  the  year  1C70,  is  analyzed  and  much 
praised  by  Bumey  (iv,  105).  A  fine  chorus  from  this,  in 
five  parts,  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ^  The  Fitz- 
william  Music."  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  sacred 
drama  at  length  induced  poet«  of  eminence  to  employ 
their  pens  in  its  service.  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  imperial 
poet-laureate,  produced  seventeen  works  of  this  kind, 
under  the  title  of  A  stout  Sacre,  most  of  which  were  set 
by  Caldara,  imperial  vice-chapelmaster  to  Leopold  I, 
whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music  stands 
deservedly  high.  The  first  of  them,  Sisara^  was  per- 
formed in  1717.  Metastasio  wrote  seven  Azioni,  of 
which  Caldara  set  two ;  the  first,  La  Passione,  in  1790. 
This  was  reset  by  Jomelli,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  his  works.  Sebastian  Bach's  PastUmS'Mu' 
sik  was  a  species  of  oratorio,  originally  performed  during 
the  sen'ice  of  the  church,  the  congregation  joining  in 
the  chorals.  Its  form  arose  out  of  the  practice  preva- 
lent in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  having  the  gotpds  of 
the  day  repeated  on  Good-Friday,  and  some  other  fes- 
tivals, by  different  persons,  in  a  recitative  and  dialogue 
style.    See  Passion. 

The  oratorio  was  introduced  into  England  in  1730, 
when  Handel  set  Esther — Racine's  tragedy  abridged  and 
altered  by  Mr.  Humphreys — ^for  the  chapel  of  the  duke 
of  Chandos  (Pope's  TVmon)  at  Cannons.  Previous  to 
this  time  Handel  had  produced  an  oratorio  entitled  La 
Resurretione,  which  he  brought  out  at  Rome  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  Esther  was  his  first  broqgbt 
out  in  England.  In  1781  it  was  perfomed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel -Royal  at  the  house  of  their  master, 
Bernard  Gates.    The  next  year  it  was  pnfalidlT  prcH 
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dnced,  as  appean  from  the  folknring  adyertuement  in 
the  DaUg  Journal:  **  By  his  majeaty'a  command,  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday, 
May  %,  will  be  performed  the  sacred  story  of  Eaiher, 
an  oratorio  in  English,  foimeriy  compoeed  by  Mr.  Han- 
del,  and  now  revived  by  him,  with  several  additions, 
and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of  voices  and 
inatramenta.  N.  B. — ^There  wiU  be  no  acting  on  the 
stage,  hot  the  honse  will  be  fitted  np  in  a  decent  man- 
ner for  the  audience.*'  The  saoceaa  of  this  was  of  the 
moat  decided  and  encouraging  kind.  The  custom  of 
performing  oratorios  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  I.ient  is  to  be  dated  from  1737,  from  which  time  they 
were,  with  few  intermissions,  continued  till  a  very  re- 
cent period.  By  Handel  himself  no  oratorio  was  pro- 
duced after  the  appearance  of  Either,  until,  in  hb  fifty- 
third  year,  he  became  afflicted  with  blindness.  From 
this  bis  declining  period  of  life  date  the  great  oratorios 
which  have  made  his  name  immortal.  These  were 
perfumed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Old  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Deborah  was  first  performed  in  1788 ;  Athu' 
iiah,  in  1784;  Israel  m  Eg^t,  in  1738 ;  The  Mesnah,  in 
1741;  Samtom,  in  1742;  Juilat  Maooabaui^  in  1746; 
JoshuOy  in  1747;  Solomon,  in  1749;  and  Jrphthah,  in 
1731.  The  two  crowning  works  were  Israel  in  Egypt 
and  7*he  Mestiah — the  former  ranks  highest  of  all  com- 
positions of  the  oratorio  claim  The  Meetiah — ^which, 
in  consequence  of  its  text  being  taken  entirely  from 
Scripture,  was  called  by  Handel  The  Sacred  Oratorio 
— ranks  very  near  it  in  point  of  muucal  merit,  and  has 
attained  an  even  more  universal  popularity ;  from  the 
time  when  it  yras  first  brought  out,  down  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  performed  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  ev- 
ery important  charitable  institution  in  Britain,  and  also 
in  the  U.  S.,  though  somewhat  less  frequently  for  the 
same  purpose.  Judae  Maecabmte  is  perhaps  best  known 
fnmi  the  flowing  and  marrial  grace  of  that  unrivalled 
military  march,  **See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes;" 
and  Saul  is  associated  in  every  one*s  mind  with  the 
most  solemn  of  all  funeral  marches.  The  orchestra  was 
but  imperfectly  developed  in  Handel's  time,  and  his 
urstnrios  had  therefore  originally  but  meagre  instru- 
mental accompaniments;  they  have  since  been  gener- 
ally performed  with  additiimal  accompaniments  written 
by  Mocart.  Handel  was  succeeded  in  this  musical 
tpeculntion  by  his  friend,  J.  C.  Smith,  who  was  followed 
by  Stanley  and  the  elder  Linley.  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold 
then  io  conjunction  most  succearfully  carried  on  the 
oratorios^  which  were  continued  by  the  latter  on  the 
retirement  of  his  colleague.  An  opposition  was  now 
started  by  Ashley,  who  had  been  active  as  a  subordi- 
nate agent  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  iiL  1784. 
This  person  soon  transformed  the  performances  into 
secular  and  often  vulgar  concerts,  though  retaining  the 
original  name;  and  from  that  time  the  oratorios  began 
to  degenerate. 

Great  masters  of  oratorios  are  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Bach,  CSmarosa,  and  Jomelli.  Haydn  composed  three 
oratorios,  The  Return  of  Tobias,  The  Seren  I^tst  Words, 
and  The  Creation,  The  first-named  work  is  full  of 
sweetness  and  of  eneigy,  but  it  hardly  answers  to  the 
common  condilaons  of  an  oratorio ;  the  second  is  rather  a 
aeries  of  B3rrophonies,  intended  to  follow  as  many  short 
flerroons  on  the  sentences  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
the  text  being  a  aobsequeut  addition  by  the  composer's 
(Mother,  Michael  Haydn.  The  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  Crta" 
tian,  originated  in  a  visit  to  London  in  1791,  when  Haydn 
heard  for  the  first  time  some  of  Handel's  compositions, 
then  unknown  in  the  great  musician's  native  country. 
Thoogb  less  grand  than  the  oratorios  of  this  Anglicized- 
(serman  musical  master,  The  Creation  is  full  of  fresh, 
lovely  songs,  bright  choruses,  picturesque  recitatives, 
and  exquisite  instmmentaHon.  Beethoven's  sole  ora- 
torio, The  Afotmt  ofOUets,  is  a  pure  drama  rather  than 
the  mixed  composition  generally  designated  as  oratoria 
Hpohr's  Ixfst  Judgment,  produced  in  1825,  contains  some 
grand  music,  especiaUv  in  the  choruses.     Costa's  Eli 
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deserves  mention.  But  the  master  of  modem  oratorios 
is  Mendelssohn.  Indeed,  his  greatest  works  are  in  this 
line  of  composition,  as  his  St,  Paul  and  Elijah.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  the  ora- 
torio, especially  in  Great  Britain;  and  since  his  day 
oratorios  are  performed  on  a  large  scale  at  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  and  at  the  musical  festivals  throughout  Eng- 
land, with  a  power,  precision,  and  perfection  before  un- 
heaid  of,  and  unknown  anywhere  else.  The  greatest 
oratorio  performances  probably  in  the  worid  are  those 
of  the  triennial  festivals  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. In  the  United  States  musical  societies  are  aiming 
for  a  like  development,  and  in  very  recent  times  a  num- 
ber of  oratorios  have  been  printed  and  performed. 
Bradbury  and  Mason  have  labored  in  this  direction, 
but  the  most  successful  compositions  are  by  J.  A.  But- 
terfield,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  called  to  different  parts 
of  this  large  country,  and  has  trained  a  host  of  musical 
associations  with  extraordinary  success.  Among  his 
best  compositions  are  Btlshazzar  and  Ruth  and  Naomi. 
See,  besides  the  works  on  music  referred  to,  Pem^  Cyclop. 
S.V.;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  av.;  Academy  (Lond.  1872), 
p.  86;  Presb.  Qtt.  and  Princet.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  art.«viii. 
(J.H.W.) 

Oratorium.    See  Oratory. 

Oratoxy  is  the  Latin  name  which  was  anciently 
given  to  places  of  public  worship  in  general,  as  being 
houses  of  prayer  [see  Proskucha]  ;  but  in  later  times, 
in  contradistinction  from  eccUsia,  has  been  applied  to 
smaller  or  domestic  chapels.  Oratory  is  used  among  the 
Romanists  to  denote  a  closet  or  little  apartment  near  a 
bedchamber,  furnished  with  a  little  altar,  crucifix,  and 
other  furniture,  suited,  in  their  view,  to  a  place  for  pri- 
vate devotion.  It  is  more  correctly  applied  to  such  a 
pkce  of  worship  as  Luke  refers  to  in  Acts  xiii — an  up- 
per chamber,  in  which  the  early  Christians  worshipped 
for  safety,  to  preserve  their  secret  discipline  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  heathen,  and  in  distinction  from  the 
pagan  exhibition  of  graven  images  on  the  ground-flour 
of  buUdings,  and  also  in  memory  of  the  place  of  the  Last 
Supper.  The  rise  of  private  places  of  worship,  called 
ivKTrjpia,  outlasted  the  times  of  persecution,  and  were 
permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  councils  of 
Saragossa  (A.D.  381)  and  Gangra.  The  name  oratory  m 
also  applied  to  a  chapel  in  which  no  mass  may  be  said 
without  permission  of  the  ordinary.  There  are  several 
kinds:  1, a  monk's  cell;  2,  a  private  chapel,  recognised 
by  the  Council  of  Ayde  (506);  8,  a  chapel  in  the  coun- 
try without  a  district;  4,  the  private  portion  of  a  min- 
ster reserved  for  the  use  of  the  convent;  the  choir;  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  chapter-bouse ;  5,  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century  a  burial  chapel,  or  a  chapel  in  a  cemeter\', 
in  which  mass  was  said  at  times,  when  the  bishop  sent 
a  priest  to  celebrate ;  6,  a  chantry  chapel  in  a  church. 
In  1027  Alexis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  condemned 
the  abuse  of  oratories,  in  which  persons  of  power  had 
assumed  to  have  baptism  administered  and  to  assem- 
ble congregations  under  a  license.  The  private  chapel 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  was  rebuilt  aa  the  cathe- 
dral of  Autun;  the  chateau  of  the  Bourbons  became 
that  of  Moulins.  The  ancient  Cornish  oratories  are 
simple  parallelograms,  and  contain  a  stone  altar  and 
well;  they  are  sometimes  raised  on  artificial  mound& 
In  the  Middle  Ages  oratories  became  a  common  ap- 
pendage to  the  castles  and  residences  of  the  nobility, 
and  were  of  two  kinds:  the  first  simply  for  private  and 
family  prayer  and  other  devotions;  the  second  for  cele- 
bration of  mass.  The  latter  fell  properly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  or  the  parochial  clergy,  and  many 
jealousies  and  disputes  grew  out  of  their  establishment 
or  direction.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxii,  De  Re- 
Jbmtatione)  placed  them  under  very  stringent  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  enforced  and  developed  by  later 
popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIY.  See  Walcott,  Sa- 
cred A rchosology,  s.  v.;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p. 
703, 72 1 .     See  Cuapeu     (J.  H.  W.) 
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OnitoiT,  Fileata  (or  Fatbera)  of  the,  a  the 

nBiuG  or  two  Koman  Cacholic  coDgregatioiu  of  daToLtei 
whufluuriBhed  in  lutf  andFnncereapectiTd;.  Their 
origin  itnd  tntiv  biaUtry  baa  b«D  Urgel/  deUiled  in 
■  he  irticie  on  NicBr,  St.  fiurpo  de  (q.  t.).  Tbia 
celebnued  rcligioui  enlhuaiiM  wu  the  founder  of  ihe 
Italian  congregation,  but  he  nerer  rranwd  any  rules  for 
rheir  gnveniinvnt  and  direction.  His  acattered  papera, 
rrtim  which  hi*  plans  and  inlentiDni  might  have  been 
collected,  liad  been  burned  by  his  ordeis  a  short  time 
before  hii  death.  Soon  after  that  event  the  fathers,  at 
the  instance  of  Baronius,  after  due  counael,  compiled 
from  the  exialing  practices  and  from  loeiDary  a  rule  for 
the  congregation,  framed  so  as  to  embod;  the  gpiril  of 
their  founder.  I'his  rule  waa  approved  bj  Paul  V  on 
Feb,  21,  Ifiia.  The  Falhen  of  the  Congregation  are 
a  body  of  priests  living  in  community,  but  without 
vows,  and  under  a  constitution  of  a  highly  demoerat- 
ical  character.  They  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any 
timt,  and  tc  rennmc  poaaession  of  the  pmperty  which 


Fries!  at  the  French  Uratiny. 
Ihey  bronght  with  them  at  entranoe;  and  even  dur- 
ing their  assodatioa  each  member  manages  his  own 
linancial  conceros,  only  contributing  a  tixed  sum  to  the 
common  expenaea  of  the  community.  There  it  no  >u- 
perior-general,  >a  in  other  orders.  Each  house  is  dis- 
tinct and  independent.  In  each  the  auperior  is  elected 
only  for  three  years,  and  hit  pceitiuD  does  not  give  him 
any  personal  pr»-eminenco  whatever.  The  members 
take  Thar  place*  according  la  seniority,  not  according 
to  oficial  rank,  and  ibe  superior  i»  compelled  to  talie 
his  turn  in  all  the  Julieh  even  down  to  the  aemi-^nenial 
office  of  serving  in  the  refectory.  The  main  occnps- 
tions  of  the  fathcts,  beyond  those  of  attending  to  the 
public  service  of  the  church,  and  the  dutiea  of  the  palpit 
and  the  conreeaional,  lie  in  the  cultivation  of  theolug- 
ical  and  other  sacred  studies,  of  which  "  conferences" 
for  the  discussion,  in  common,  of  Iheologicat  questions 
form  a  principal  feature.  The  congregation  has  pro- 
duced many  men  of  great  eminence  in  sacred  science, 
among  whom  may  be  named  the  great  Church  histo- 
rian, cardinal  Baronius,  and  his  continuators.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  celebrated  explorers  of  the  Roman 
caracombs.  Bond,  Severani,  and  Aringhi,  and  the  no 
less  eminent  patristical  scholar,  Gallsndi.  The  houses 
of  tho  Oratory  in  Italy  before  the  Kevotution  were  nu- 
merous and  in  high  repute.  Few  towns  of  any  impor- 
tance were  without  a  bouse  of  the  Oratory. 


The  Priests  oT  the  Oratory  in  FrHiee  wot 
on  the  model  of  thoae  in  Italy,  and  owe  their  riaa  to 
Fierre,  afterwards  caidinal  de  Beralle,  a  native  of 
Champagne,  who  itsolved  upon  this  fonndatian  in  or- 
der  to  revive  the  aplendor  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
which  waa  greatly  sunk  through  the  miseries  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  increase  of  heieaieB,  ud  a  general  coe- 
mption of  manners.  To  this  end  he  assembled  a  coo>- 
muiiity  of  ecdesissilcs  in  ISII,  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
James.  They  obtained  the  king's  letter  patent  for 
their  establishment;  and  in  1613  pope  Paul  V  ap- 
proved this  congregation,  under  the  title  of  the  Oratory 
o/Jetui  (see  cat).  This  congregition  consisted  of  two 
sorts  of  persons ;  the  one,  at  it  were,  iDOorpmated ;  tbe 
other  only  associstes;  the  former  governed  the  haun> 
of  the  inatitute;  the  latter  were  only  employed  in  con- 
forming themselves  to  the  life  and  manners  of  ecdea- 
astica.  Tbey  also  differed  from  the  Italian  in  that  the 
French  Oraloriant  took  charge  of  semtnaries  of  the- 
ological teaching.  They  were  decided  oi^nneDta  of 
the  Jeauita;  and,  aa  many  fsvOTcd  Jansenism,  it  was 
chsrged  by  UlLiamonlanet  that  the  Freach  Cvngrtga- 
lioti  of  the  Oratory  was  founded  prindpallj  to  spread 
Ihe  Janseniatic  hereay.  The  truth  ia,  the  oongregaiinn 
embraced  advocates  of  Janaeniam;  but  they  were  only 
in  the  minority,  and  simply  brought  about  an  unhappy 
controversy  in  the  society.  The  French  Oratorians  be- 
came distinguished  for  their  many  eminent  scholars,  as 
Thomosun,  Halebianche,  the  eloque 
The  Revolution  of  1789  put  an  end 
tion  as  to  other  religious  bodies;  hut  Ihey  were  reor- 
ganized in  18&3  by  six  prieMs,  under  the  guidance  of 
abbe  Fetetol ;  and  in  1864,  finally,  tbe  new  congr^a- 
tion,  under  the  title  oftAs  Oralory  of  CkriU  our  Lord 
and  of  Mary  Ou  Iramaculatr,  was  approved  by  tbe 
pope.  It  hat  a  Nourishing  eitablishment  at  Paris,  and 
has  received  its  chief  illustratiun  from  fathers  Grotiy 
and  Vemiud.  It  is  known  as  tbe  Oralary  of  At  Im- 
macukitt  ConcepHon, 

In  DMT  the  Oratorians  were  introduced  on  Engliib 
soil  by  Ihe  Romish  convert.  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman. 
'IliB  was  the  period  of  his  secession  from  Anglieaniaai. 
To  give  strength  lo  his  Romanising  lendcndes  he  look- 
icd  aboat  for  a  moderate  m 
ly  established  a  bouse  of  ll 
of  which  were  for  the  most  part  ex- Anglican*  like  bim- 
selOi  first  near,  and  finally  at,  Birmingham ;  tuoo  after- 
words a  second  at  Lond«i,  which  has  since  been  maa- 
ferred  to  Brompton.  The  Oratorians  have  also  repit- 
sentalives  in  the  Low  Countries,  whither  they  spread 
from  France.  In  the  United  Stales  they  have  not  aa 
yet  Ibunded  a  congregation.  There  are  houses  at  Ma- 
drid, Constantinople,  and  in  Savoy.  See  ZriUcArifl 
Ulor.  litol.  1B£S,  p.  14!;  Perraud,  t.'Onitoirt  it 
France  (Paris,  1866);  J/iMloirt  d»  dtrgi,  m,  144  aq.; 
IH^k.ilH.Rn.iae&.y.WS;  Henrion,  .WnwuTK  Odin, 
ii,  247-254;  .lervia,  llul.  ofiKe  Ckurck  o/fruKe,  i.UO; 
Hallam,  LiltrittiLrr,  ii,  297 ;  Aliog,  Kirdin^ttdk.  ii,  42S. 
(J.  II.  W.) 

Orbiaon,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  tbe  Hetbudiat 
F.piscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Waringstowo,  county 
Down,  Ireland,  March  18,  1813.  His  parenta  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Weaieyans.  At  seventeen  he  was  licensed  as  an  cx- 
horter,  snd  was  ordained  in  Dublin  June  22, 1844.  In 
1819  he  removed  to  America.  After  his  arrival  here 
he  united  and  labored  in  connection  with  the  Wetkeyan 
Church  Air  a  year  and  a  half.  A  vacaikcy  taking  place 
about  that  time  on  the  Wsuwalosa  Cirraiit  of  ttie  Wis- 
consin Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ctaorcb. 
he  was  employed  as  supply,  and  at  Ihe  dose  of  the  year 
joineil  that  conference.  His  appointments  were  as  fiJ- 
lowt:  WaiiwatoM,  Kingston,  Berlin,  Plover,  Bntbei^ 
town,  litter's  Comers,  Footville,  Sun  Prairie,  Weyaa- 
wega,  Waupaca,  and  Stevens'  Poinl.  In  1888  he  lo- 
cated, and  lived  in  Applslon  one  year.    In  IBU  be 
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preached  on  the  Hartford  chargCi  and  at  the  next  seaaion 
uf  conference  was  readmitted,  and  stationed  at  New 
Berlin  and  Oneida  Indian  Mission.  But  failing  health 
again  obliged  his  retirement  from  active  duties,  and  he 
returned  to  Appleton.  He  died  in  1878.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  above  mediocrity;  as  a  man,  he  was  esteemed 
for  the  parity-  of  his  character  and  his  good  common- 
sense.     See  J/mutes  of  Coi\ferwceSy  1874,  p.  140. 

Orcagna,  or  L'Arcagnnolo,  is  the  name  by 
which  AxDRBA  Di  CiONB,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine 
artist,  is  generally  known.  He  was  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect;  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1829,  according 
to  Yasari,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  about  1315  or 
1320,  and  was  probably  first  instructed  in  art  by  his 
father,  Cione,  who  was  a  celebrated  goldsmith ;  from 
bim  he  passed  into  the  school  of  Andrea  Ptsano.  He 
painted  several  works,  together  with  his  brother  Ber- 
nardo, in  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  also  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  the  Triumph  of  Death 
and  the  lAut  Judgment  were  by  Andrea,  and  the  Hell 
by  Bernardo ;  the  La$i  Judgmmt  and  the  HeU  are  en- 
graved by  Lasinio  on  a  single  plate  in  his  Pitturt  del 
Canqto  Santo  di  Pisa :  Orcagna  repeated  them  in  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence;  he  had  painted  previously  in  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  a  picture  of/Tdl 
from  Dante's  fnfemOy  in  which  he  introduced  the  por- 
traits of  several  of  his  enemies.  As  an  architect  he 
built  the  elegant  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Gran- 
duca  at  Florence,  which  is  still  in  perfect  condition — it 
and  its  sculptures  are  engraved  by  Lasinio  in  Miaserinrs 
Piazza  cfe/  Granduca  di  Firtnze,  com  i  ntoi  Monumenti 
(Florence,  1880).  He  built  also  the  church  of  the  mon- 
aaterr  of  Or*  San  Michele,  and  designed  the  celebrated 
tabernacle  of  the  Virgin  of  that  monastery.  It  is  a  high 
Gothic  pyramidal  altar  to  the  Virgin,  tne  on  all  sides, 
is  built  of  white  marble,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
fibres  and  other  sculptures.  It  is  engraved  in  Richa's 
Sotizie  drUe  Chiese  di  Firenze,  after  a  drawing  by  An- 
drea himself.  Orcagna  generall}*  signed  himself  painter 
upon  his  sculptures,  and  sculptor  upon  his  pictures.  He 
was  also  a  poeL  He  died  at  Florence,  accnrding  to 
Vasari,  in  1389,  but  according  to  Manni  in  1875.  Or- 
cagna had  exceDent  architectural  taste,  and  has  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  in  those  ages  to  adopt 
the  semicircular  arch  in  preference  to  the  pointed ;  but 
to  this  nnerit,  if  one,  he  is  not  entitled,  though  his  ele- 
gant Loggia  de*  Lanzi  may  have  contributed  greatly 
towsjds  the  subsequent  popularity  of  that  form  of  the 
arch  in  Italy :  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  however,  and  other  ear- 
lier architects,  used  the  semicircular  arch.  Those,  says 
Lanzi.  who  are  fond  of  minute  detail  in  minute  things, 
may  consult  Baldinucci,  Bottari,  and  Manni  concerning 
Andrea  di  Cione;  Rumohr,  however,  was  the  first  to 
show  his  real  name,  of  which  Orcagna  is  a  contraction 
— Lo  A  rchagnuoio,  Lo  *rchagmOj  rorchagno.  In  paint- 
ing. Orcagna  did  not  go  beyond  Giotto;  in  sculpture  he 
was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  PisanL  His  portrait,  pub- 
lished in  Vasari*s  work,  was  taken  from  one  of  the  fig- 
ures of  the  apostles  in  the  above-mentioned  tabernacle 
of  the  '\nrgtn,  which  is  understood  to  be  his  own.  See 
Vasari,  VUe  d^  Pittori,  etc,  and  the  Xotes  to  Schom*s 
German  tianslarion  of  Vasari;  Rumohr,  Italienische 
Ponchungtn^ — En^ish  Cgdop.  s.  v. 

Orchard  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  01l*^Q, 
pardhj  a  park  or  garden  planted  with  trees  (Ecdes.  ii, 
5;  CanU  iv,  14;  "*  forest,"  Neh.  ii,  8);  and  of  oHveiium 
C*  orchard  of  olives*^,  an  olive-yard  (2  £sdr.  xvi,  29). 
See  Garden  ;  Ouvb-tard. 

Oroliard,  Nicholas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Helston,  county  of  Com- 
wdl,  England,  Nov.  14, 1806.  He  was  the  son  of  pious 
patents,  and  was  carefully  trained  under  the  influence 
of  the  Wesleyana.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  con- 
verted, and  Joined  their  society.  He  came  to  this  conn- 
try  about  1887,  and  settled  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
where  bis  labors  as  local  preaeher,  class  leader,  etc.,  were 


highly  appreciated.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  was  soon  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  as  pastur 
at  Flatbush.  The  following  two  years  he  assisted  on 
the  Home  Mission  work  in  Brooklyn,  and  then,  under 
the  presiding  elder,  he  ably  served  the  societies  on 
Good  Ground  Circuit.  In  1852  he  was  received  into 
the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  his  successive  ap- 
pointments were  as  follows:  Southold,  Farmingdale, 
Riverhead,  Northport,  Port  Jefferson,  Patchogue  and 
Sayville,  Orient,  Parkville,  Orient,  and,  lastly.  Bay 
Ridge  and  UnionviUe.  He  entered  upon  his  last  char^i^ 
with  broken  health ;  and  after  a  short  term  of  labiir  at 
this  chaige  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  and  died  Blay 
27, 1874,  **  As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  in  laboru 
abundant,  and  more  than  acceptable.  In  every  ap- 
pointment he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
men  of  learning  held  in  high  esteem  his  capabilities  as 
a  Bible  student  and  a  preacher.  His  touching  appeals 
to  his  hearers  came  from  the  depth  of  a  heart  which 
longed  for  their  salvation.  He  felt  the  sacredness  of 
his  calling,  loved  it,  and  was  successful  in  it,"  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  1875,  p.  52. 

Ordeals,  or  Ordeal -trials,  otherwise  termed 
^^  judgments  of  God,"  a  pretended  mode  of  appeal  to 
God*8  judgment,  formerly  permitted  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  most  civilized  society  of  Europe.  Ordeal  is  gen- 
erally traced  to  the  Anglo-iSaxon  ordaL  Spelman  de- 
rives this  word  from  or,  "magnum,"  and  dal,  "judici- 
um," which  is  also  the  derivation  given  by  Ducange. 
Lye  and  Bosworth  derive  it  from  or,  privative,  "  with- 
out," and  dctl,  '^  difference,"  an  indifferent  or  impartial 
judgment,  a  judgment  without  distincdon  of  persons. 
The  German  word  urtheU,  a  judgment,  is  intimately 
related  to  it. 

The  eariiest  trace  of  any  custom  resembling  the  or- 
deals afterwards  so  largely  used  among  the  northern 
tribes  of  Europe  may  be  found  in  the  waters  of  jealousy, 
which  the  Hebrew  women,  suspected  of  adultery,  were 
compelled  to  drink  as  a  test  of  innocence  (Numb.  v). 
The  alleged  intention  of  it  was  to  vindicate  the  truth 
when  it  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  discovered,  and 
to  make  way  fur  the  execution  of  law.  A  similar  trial 
for  incontinence  is  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa.  See  Adultery.  Blackstone  {Comrn, 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  iv,  ch.  27, "  Of  Trial  and  Convic- 
tion") says :  *^  The  several  methods  of  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  offenders  established  by  the  laws  of  England 
were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present,  through 
the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  like  other 
northern  nations,  were  extremely  add^icted  to  divina- 
tion, a  character  which  Tacitus  observes  of  the  ancient 
Germans  (De  Mon  Germ,  x).  They  therefore  invent- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  methods  of  purgation,  or 
trial,  to  preserve  innocence  from  the  danger  of  false 
witnesses,  and  in  consequence  of  a  notion  that  Go<i 
would  always  interpose  miraculously  to  vindicate  the 
guiltless."  Throughout  Europe  in  the  dark  ages  the 
ordeal  existed  under  the  sanction  of  law  and  of  the 
clergy.  The  four  chief  ordeals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
which  our  Saxon  ^ancestors  resorted  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  were ; 

a.  That  of  hot  iron,  which  was  generally  applied  to 
persons  of  quality  and  to  ecclesiastics,  the  latter  being 
prohibited  from  claiming  the  judicial  combat  (or  duel) 
in  person,  and  yet  wishing  to  avoid  the  ordeals  by 
water,  which  were  considered  ignoble,  and  reserved  for 
peasants.  If  impeached  for  a  single  crime,  a  piece  of 
iron  was  to  weigh  one  pound ;  if  prosecuted  on  several 
charges,  the  weight  of  the  iron  was  increased  in  pro- 
portion. The  person  accused  was  to  hold  the  burning 
ball  of  iron  in  his  hand,  and  move  with  it  to  a  certain 
distance,  or  to  walk  barefoot  on  red-hot  ploughshares, 
placed  about  a  yard  from  each  other.  If  after  this  trial 
his  hands  and  feet  were  uninjured,  and  he  gave  no  in- 
dication of  pain,  he  was  discharged ;  otherwise  he  was 
considered  guilty.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  accused 
was  brought  in  after  three  days  of  fasting  and  prayer; 
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the  priest  appeared  in  his  canonicals,  taking  np  the 
iron  which  lav  before  the  altar,  and,  repeating  the  hymn 
of  the  three  Hebrews,  pat  it  into  the  fire.  He  then 
proceeded  to  some  forms  of  benediction  over  the  fire 
and  iron;  after  this  he  sprinkled  the  iron  with  holy 
water,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  upon  "which  the  test  was  applied. 
Ordinarily,  the  accased  was  to  carry  the  hot  iron  over 
a  space  of  nine  feet.  After  this  his  hand  was  to  be 
sealed  up,  and  not  inspected  till  the  third  night  was 
passed;  then, if  it  was  clean,  he  was  deemed  innocent; 
but  if  it  appeared  festered  on  the  mark  of  the  iron, 
he  was  to  be  esteemed  guilty.  That  species  of  the 
hot>iron  ordeal  which  consisted  in  treading,  blindfold 
and  barefooted,  over  a  certain  number  of  red-hot  plough- 
shares laid  lengthwise,  at  unequal  distances,  was  no  un- 
common test  of  female  chastity.  Among  the  Greeks 
compurgation  of  accased  persons  by  fire  was  practiced, 
as  is  manifest  from  Sophocles's  Atdigone,  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  were  but  few  escapes  from  this  judi- 
cial system  among  the  ancients,  but  that  in  the  dark 
ages  the  clergy  frequently  connived  with  the  friends  of 
the  accased,  and  thus  secured  acquittal.  An  instance 
generally  quoted  is  that  of  queen  Emma,  mother  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  when  suspected  of  a  crim- 
inal intrigue  with  Alwyn,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  said 
to  have  triumphantly  vindicated  her  character  by  walk- 
ing unhurt  over  red-hot  ploughshares  (Rudbome,  Hist. 
Maj,  Winton,  lib.  iv,  ch.  i).  In  this  connection  we  may 
state  the  scientific  fact  that  a  person  may  with  impu- 
nity handle  red-hot  or  even  molten  iron,  if  careful ;  the 
vapor  actually  preventing  immediate  contact  for  a  few 
moments. 

6.  Water-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  es- 
caping unhurt  thereby,  or  by  casting  the  person  sus- 
pected into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  he 
rtoate<l  therein  without  any  action  of  swimming,  it  was 
deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  sank  he  was 
acquitted.  •  In  this  trial  by  water,  after  the  three  days* 
fast  and  other  preliminaries,  the  accused  drank  a  por- 
tion of  holy  water,  the  priest  pronouncing  an  impreca- 
tion against  him  in  case  he  were  guilty ;  then  the  water 
into  which  he  was  to  be  thrown  was  exorcised  in  the 
following  manner :  ^  By  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  by  the  Christianity 
whose  name  thou  bearest,  and  by  the  baptism  in  which 
thou  wert  bom  again,  and  by  all  the  blessed  relics  of 
the  saints  of  God  that  are  preserved  in  this  church,  I 
conjure  thee  come  not  unto  this  altar,  nor  eat  of  this 
body  of  Christ,  if  thou  beest  guilty  in  the  things  that 
are  laid  to  thy  charge ;  but  if  thou  beest  innocent  there- 
in, come,  brother,  and  come  freely.'*  After  the  exoi^ 
cism  the  accused  was  undressed,  ordered  to  kiss  the 
Gospels  and  the  cross,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
and  then,  all  persons  present  fasting,  the  accused  under- 
went the  trial.  At  the  close  of  the  adjuration  holy  water 
was  tasted  by  all  present,  and  the  chamber  sprinkled 
with  it. 

c.  The  eorsned^  or  morsel  of  execfstion :  this  was  a 
piece  of  bread  or  cheese,  about  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  was  consecrated  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  which  the 
Almighty  was  called  upon,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the 
bread  might  cause  convuUions  and  paleness,  and  find 
no  passage,  if  the  man  were  really  guilty,  but  might 
turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  he  were  innocent. 
The  corsned  was  then  given  to  the  suspected  person, 
who  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  the  same  time :  if 
indeed,  as  some  have  suspected,  the  corsned  was  not 
the  sacramental  bread  itself.  It  is  said  that  Grodwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  not  caused  the  death  of 
the  king's  brother,  appealed  to  his  corsned,  "  per  buc- 
cellam  deglutiendam  abjuravtt*'  (Ingulphus),  which 
stuck  in  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

Other  kinds  of  ordeal  were  practiced  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  different  parta  of  Europe.   Inthe  oideal  of 


the  bkrj  a  supposed  murderer  was  required  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  murdered  person,  and  pronounced  guilty  if 
the  blood  flowed  from  his  wounds.  The  ordeal  of  the 
Eucharist  (Judicium  EucharistieB,  or  PurgaHo  per  En- 
ckaristiam)  especially  was  in  use  among  the  deigy :  the 
accused  party  took  the  sacrament  in  attestation  of  in- 
nocence, it  being  believed  that,  if  guilty,  he  would  be 
immediately  visited  vrith  divine  punishment  for  the 
sacrilege  by  its  choking  him :  it  was  a  variety  of  the  cors- 
ned. The  trial  of  the  cross  (Examen  «.  E^rptrimentum 
8.  Judicium  crucia)  consisted  in  the  aoeosed  being  made 
to  hold  up  his  arms  horizontally  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  the  one  who  held  out  longest  was 
deemed  to  be  in  the  right.  The  form  of  trial  is  (hus 
described  by  Dr.  Mackay  in  bis  Memoirs  of  Extraor- 
dinary Popular  Delusions:  "When  a  person  accased 
of  any  crime  had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and 
appealed  to  the  cross  for  its  judgement  in  his  favor,  he 
was  brought  into  the  church  before  the  altar.  The 
priests  previously  prepared  two  sticks  exactly  like  one 
another,  upon  one  of  which  was  carved  a  figure  of  the 
cross.  They  were  both  wrapped  up,  ifrith  great  care  and 
many  ceremonies,  in  a  quantity  of  fine  wool,  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  or  on  the  relics  of  the  saints.  A  solemn 
prayer  was  then  offereil  up  to  Grod  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  discover,  by  the  judgment  of  his  holy  cross, 
whether  the  accused  person  were  innocent  or  guilty. 
A  priest  then  approached  the  altar  and  took  up  one  of 
the  sticks,  and  the  assistants  unswathed  it  reverently. 
If  it  was  marked  with  the  cross,  the  accused  person  was 
innocent ;  if  unmarked,  he  was  guilty.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  assert  that  the  judgments  thus  delivered  were, 
in  all  cases,  erroneous;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  left  altogether  to  chance.  Many 
true  judgments  were  doubtless  given,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, most  wittingly,  for  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  priests  endeavored  beforehand  to  convince 
themselves,  by  secret  inquiry  and  a  strict  examinatiuo 
of  the  circumstances,  whether  the  appellant  were  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  and  that  they  took  up  the  crossed  or  un- 
crossed stick  accordingly.  Although  to  all  other  ob- 
servers the  sticks,  as  enfolded  in  the  wool,  might  ap- 
pear exactly  similar,  those  who  unwrapped  them  could, 
without  any  difficulty,  tell  the  one  from  the  other."  This 
ordeal  was  abolished  by  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  A.D.  816, 
on  the  ground  that  it  betrayed  irreverence  towards  the 
mystery  of  the  cross.  Another  very  common  ordeal 
was  that  by  lot,  dependent  on  the  throw  of  a  pair  of 
dice,  one  marked  with  a  cross,  the  other  plain.  Another 
very  frequent  ordeal  was  that  of  single  combats  or  duels. 
It  is  unlike  any  other  ordeal  practiced,  for  the  result  de- 
pended altogether  on  the  personal  strength  or  courage 
of  the  accused. 

The  ordeals  of  water  and  iron  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  77th  law  of  Ina  (Wilkins,  Leg.  Angto^ar.  p. 
27).  See  also  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  Conqueror  {ibid,  p.  196,  229).  In  the 
Domesday  Surv&/  the  readiness  of  claimants  to  prove 
their  title  to  land  by  ordeal  or  in  battle  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances,  as  among  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  at  a  place  then  called  Phote- 
storp,  in  Norfolk:  "Hanc  terram  calumpniatur  esM 
liberam  Yichetel  homo  Hermeri  quocunque  modo  ju- 
dicetur,  vel  bello  vel  juditio"  (^Domesd,  torn,  ii,  fol  21i; 
see  other  instances,  t^.  fol  110  b,  137, 162, 166, 172  b, 
193,  208,  277  b,  832).  The  ordeal  of  hot  iron  is  the 
only  ordeal  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  reason  for 
this  is  given  by  Glanville  {TraeL  de  Leg.  el  Consuet, 
Regni  Angliee,  lib.  xiv,  ch.  i) :  **In  sach  a  case  the  ac- 
cused is  bound  to  clear  himself  by  the  jadgmeot  of 
God,  namely,  by  hot  iron,  or  by  water,  according  to 
the  difference  of  rank— that  is,  by  hot  iron  if  he  shMiM 
be  a  free  man,  and  by  water  if  he  sboold  be  a  villain'* 
(f>i  fuerit  rustieus).  Eadmer  (HisL  Norar.  p.  48)  speaks 
of  no  fewer  than  fifty  persons  of  Saxon  origni  vIkk  in 
the  reif^  of  William  Rufos,  being  accused  of  killing 
the  king's  stags,  were  at  one  time  sentenced  to  the  fire- 
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<HrdeaL  It  is  probable  that  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  not 
discontinned  in  England  by  any  positive  law  or  ordi- 
nance,  although  Sir  £.  Coke  (9  Rep,  82),  and  after 
him  Blackstone  (4  Contm,  p.  846),  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  finally  abolished  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  rather  an  order  of  the  king  in  council,  in  the 
8d  Henry  III  (1219).  This  order  is  to  be  found  in  Ry- 
mer,  /Vecfero,  i,  228;  Spelman,  Glossary^  s.  v.  **  Judici- 
um Dei ;"  and  in  Selden,  Note*  to  Eadmer.  Spelman, 
however,  thinks  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  law, 
without  any  general  or  permanent  operation,  and  that 
the  trial  by  ordeal  continued  to  a  later  period.  This 
opinion  seems  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  Cal,  Rol, 
PaL  p.  15^  to  another  order  in  council  in  the  14th  Henry 
III,  '*  De  justiti&  faciendik  loco  ignis  et  aqutt."  As  how- 
ever it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  former  custom,  and  not 
as  an  existing  institution,  by  Bractoii  (lib.  iii,  ch.  xvi), 
who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  or  the 
b^inning  of  that  of  Edward  I,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
coosequenoe  of  the  judgments  of  the  councils  and  the 
interference  of  the  clergy,  the  trial  by  ordeal  fell  into 
disuse  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ;  but  this 
was  long  afkei  it  had  disappeared  from  the  judicial  sys- 
tems of  most  other  European  nations. 

£ffi>rts  for  the  suppression  of  trial  by  ordeal  were 
made  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th  oentur}'  by 
influential  members  of  the  clergy,  but  the  custom, 
deeply  rooted  in  antiquity,  was  not  to  be  subverted  at 
a  blow.  Conspicuous  in  this  movement  was  the  zeal- 
ous Agobard  of  Lyons,  in  his  treatise  Contra  Judicium 
DeL  Pope  Stephen  VI  (cir.  886)  condemned  both  fire 
and  water  ordeals.  He  adds,  *'  Spontanea  enim  confes- 
sione  vel  testium  approbatione  publicata  delicta  •  .  . 
commiaBa  sunt  regimini  nostro  jndicare :  occulta  rero 
et  incoguita  ill!  sunt  relinquenda,  qui  solus  novit  oorda 
filionim  hominum"  (Mansi,  xviii,  25).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  judicium  aqua  frigida  et  calida  was  de- 
fended even  by  Hincmar  of  Kheiros  {Opp,  ii,  687). 
In  Scotland,  in  1180,  we  find  David  I  enacting,  in  one 
of  tbe  assemblies  of  the  frank  tenantry  of  the  kingdom, 
whidi  were  the  germ  of  parliaments,  that  no  one  was 
to  hold  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  or  a  court  of  ordeal, 
whether  of  battle,  iron,  or  water,  except  in  presence  of 
the  sheriff  or  one  of  his  sergeants;  though  if  that  of- 
ficial failed  to  attend  after  being  duly  summoned,  the 
court  might  be  hdd  in  his  absence.  The  first  step  to- 
wards the  abolition  cf  this  form  of  trisl  in  Saxon  and 
Celtic  countries  seems  to  have  been  the  substitution  of 
compnigation  by  witnesses  for  compurgation  by  ordeal. 
The  near  relatives  of  an  accused  party  were  expected 
to  come  forward  to  swear  to  his  innocence.  The  num- 
ber of  compurgatois  varied,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case ;  and  judgment  went  against  the  party 
whose  kin  refused  to  come  forward,  or  who  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  oecessary  number  of  compurgators.  To  repel 
an  accusation,  it  was  often  held  necessary  to  have  double 
the  number  of  compurgators  who  supported  it,  till  at 
length  the  most  numerous  body  of  compurgators  carried 
the  day.  It  is  renuurkable  that  *^  proof  b\'  duel,"  which 
was  abolished  in  Scandinavia  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  maintained  its  ground  in  England  for  cen- 
tcuiea  (Worsase,  p.  167).  It  was  also  called  tbe  waffe?' 
ofbattlef  and  was  a  nataral  accompaniment  of  a  state  of 
society  which  allowed  men  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  handsu  The  challenger  faced  the  west,  the  chal- 
leof^ed  peiBon  the  east;  the  defeated  party,  if  he  craved 
bis  life,  was  allowed  to  live  as  a  '*  recreant ;"  that  is,  on 
retracting  the  perjury  which  he  had  sworn  to.  The 
Cotincsl  of  Valence  (866)  strongly  denounced  it,  under 
pain  of  ezoommnnieation  (can.  xii),  which  incapacita- 
ted the  subject  of  it  for  performing  any  civil  function. 
Tet,  down  to  the  very  days  of  the  Reformation,  ail 
through  Europe,  instances  of  trial  by  ordeal  are  en- 
countered. Thus  as  late  as  1498  we  find  the  truth  of 
Savonarola's  doctrine  put  to  the  test  by  a  challenge,  be- 
tween one  of  his  disciples  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  to 
walk  through  a  burning  pile. 


Heathen  Ordeals, — Among  modem  heathen  nations 
we  find  tbe  ordeal  not  unfrequently  in  practice.  Thus 
in  Siam,  besides  the  usual  methods  of  fire  and  water 
ordeal,  both  parties  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  tiger  set  upon  them;  and  if  the  beast 
spares  either,  that  person  is  accounted  innocent;  if 
neither,  both  are  held  to  be  guilty;  but  if  he  spares 
both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a 
more  certain  criterion  {Mod.  Univ,  Hist,  vii,  266). 
The  Asiaiic  Researches  (i,  889-404  [Calcutta,  1788, 
4to])  contain  a  memoir  on  the  trials  by  ordeal  among 
the  Hindus,  by  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan,  chief  magistrate 
of  Benares,  communicated  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
nine  in  number:  1,  by  the  balance;  2,  by  fire;  8, 
by  water;  4,  by  two  sorts  of  poison;  6, by  Owha,  in 
which  the  accused  drinks  of  water  in  which  the  im- 
ages of  the  sun  and  other  ^eities  have  been  washed ; 
6,  by  chewing  rice ;  7,  by  hot  oil ;  8,  by  hot  iron ;  9,  by 
Dharmach,  in  which  an  image  named  Dharma,  or  the 
genius  of  justice,  made  of  silver,  and  another  of  an  an- 
tagonbt  genius,  Adharma,  made  of  clay  or  iron,  or  those 
figures  painted  respectively  on  white  and  black  cloth, 
are  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  from  which  the  accused  is 
instructed  to  draw  at  hazard. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout 
Africa  too.  ''When  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone, 
"suspects  that  any  of  his  wives  have  bewitched  him, 
he  sends  for  the  witch-doctor,  and  all  the  wives  go 
f<nth  into  the  field,  and  remain  fasting  till  that  per- 
son has  made  an  infiinon  of  the  plant  called  '  goho.' 
They  all  drink  it,  each  one  holding  up  her  hand  to 
heaven  in  attestation  of  her  innocency.  Those  who 
vomit  it  are  conridered  innocent,  while  those  whom  it 
purges  are  pronounced  guilty,  and  are  put  to  death  by 
burning.  The  innocent  return  to  their  homes,  and 
slaughter  a  cock  as  a  thank-offering  to  their  guardian 
spirits.  The  practice  of  ordeal  is  common  among  all 
the  negro  nations  north  of  the  ZambesL*'  The  women 
themselves  eagerly  desire  the  test  on  the  slightest 
provocation ;  each  is  conscious  of  her  own  innocence, 
and  has  the  fullest  faith  in  the  muavi  (the  ordeal) 
clearing  all  but  the  guilty.  There  are  varieties  of  pro- 
cedure among  the  different  tribes.  The  Barotse  pour 
the  medicine  down  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  dog,  and 
judge  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  person  accused 
by  the  vomiting  or  purging  of  the  animaL 

Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Guinea  this  species 
of  ordeal  is  in  use  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  red-toafer  ordeal,  the  red-water 
used  for  this  purpose  being  a  decoction  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  a  large  forest  tree  of  the  mimosa  family. 
The  mode  in  which  this  ordeal  is  practiced  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wilson :  *'  A  good  deal  of  ceremony  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  or- 
deal; the  people  who  assemble  to  see  it  administereil 
form  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  the  pots  containing 
the  liquid  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space. 
The  accused  then  comes  forward,  having  the  scantiest 
apparel,  but  with  a  cord  of  palm-leaves  bound  around 
his  waist,  and  seats  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
After  his  accusation  is  announced,  he  makes  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  evil  deeds  of  his  past  life, 
then  invokes  the  name  of  God  three  times,  and  impre- 
cates his  wrath  in  case  he  is  guilty  of  the  particular 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  He  then  steps  forward  and 
drinks  freely  of  the  red-water.  If  it  nauseates  and 
causes  him  to  vomit  freely,  he  suffers  no  serious  injur}', 
and  is  at  once  pronounced  innocent.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  causes  vertigo,  and  he  loses  his  self-control, 
it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  then  aU  sortH 
of  indignities  and  cruelties  are  practiced  upon  him. 
A  general  howl  of  indignation  rises  from  the  spectators. 
Children  and  othere  are  encouraged  to  hoot  at  him, 
pelt  him  with  stones,  spit  upon  him,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  is  seized  by  the  heels  and  dragged  through 
the  bushes  and  over  rocky  places  until  his  body  is 
shamefully  lacerated  and  l^Te  becomes  extinct.    Even 


The  Red-Waier  Ordtil  or  Nanhflni  Qnlnea. 


bis  own  kindred  are  required  to  take  part 
iDiligiiilies,  and  do  outward  miiiirestatian  ol  gi 
allowed  in  behalf  of  a  man  vhu  baa  been  guilcv 
ixiioua  I  crime.    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  eacapea 
'lilt  injury,  hia  chiractei  is  thumugbly  purilied,  and  he 

he  auboiilted  lo  the  oideaL  After  a  few  days,  he  ii 
ilecked  out  in  his  best  robes,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  friends,  he  enjnj-a  a  mrt  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  the  town  where  be  lives,  leceit'es  the 
congratulations  n(  his  friends  and  the  eommunity  in 


by  friends  froi 
arraigns  hia  i 


neighboring  villages.     After  i 


e  ordesl,  or  pay  a  large  fli 
lempted  to  injur.  "      '    " 


proceia  is  fullowed  in  Southern  Guinea  for  the  detection 
of  witchcrall.  At  the  Gabun  the  root  used  is  called 
niaijia.  Sec  (irimm,  DraUtAt  BtcArt-AUertAumtT! 
Pienr,  Umxrial-EacgUDp,  art.  Gotl«aunbeil ;  Feiaa/ 
Cgtlop.  s.  V, ;  Fatiar,  EaJa.  Diet,  a,  v. ;  Eadie,  Kodtt. 
Cg<:lop.i.v.:  Hardwick,  J/icUfa  /i^>;  Lea,£riHfu»  n 
Charck  Bill.  p.  1S4;  and  bis  Supenliliim  (see  Index); 
Echoic  ifapaxine,  July,  ISTS,  art.  vii,  by  K.  a  Tyler. 
(J.H.W.) 

Older,  a  word  synonymous  with  method,  is  applied 
to  any  methodicil  or  Tegular  praceM  of  performing  a 

1.  Nothing  can  be  mora  beautiful  in  religion  and 
morals  tban  order.  The  neglect  of  it  exposes  us  to  (be 
inroads  of  vice,  and  oilea  brings  upon  ui  the  most  per- 
plexing events.  Whether  we  consider  it  in  reference 
ID  ounelvea,  our  families,  or  the  Church,  it  is  of  the 
gteatest  importance.  (1.)  As  tu  ourselves,  order  should 
be  attended  to  as  respecta  our  principles  (Heb.  xiii,  9; 
.lame*  i,  S),  our  tempers  (Prov.ivii,  14;  Ephes.  iv,  81), 
our  conveiMtion  (fiol  iv,  6),  our  buunen  (Prov.  xxii, 
29),  OUT  time  (Psa.  xc,  12;  Ecdea.  iii,  1),  our  recrea- 
tiona,  and  our  general  conduct  (PhiL  i,  27 ;  3  Pet.  i,  6), 
etc  (2.)  Aa  regsrdi  our  families,  there  should  be  or- 
iler  as  to  the  economy  or  management  uf  their  concerns  ' 
(Mstt.  xii,  2fi),  as  to  devotinn,  and  the  time  of  it  (Josh. 

■     ■'■  n  thereof  (Ephes.  vi,];^ 


Gen.  xviii.  19;  2  Tim.  i,  6).  (S.)  In  lOpect  to  the 
Church,  order  should  be  obecTred  as  to  the  BdniiM«i 
of  members  (!  Cor.  vi,  16),  aa  to  the  adminiatraiion  of 
its  ordinances  (1  Cor.  xiv,  38, 10),  as  to  the  attendann 
on  its  worahip  (Psa.  xxvii,  *),  as  to  our  behavior  there- 
in (CoL  i,  10 1  Matt.  V,  16).  To  excite  oa  to  the  prac- 
tice of  f bis  duty,  we  should  oonader  that  God  is  s  God 
of  order  (1  Cur.  xiv,  SS) ;  his  works  ate  aU  in  the  ex- 
BCtest  order  (Ephes.  1,11;  Psa.  civ,  25;  Eodes.  iii.  II); 
heaven  is  a  place  of  order  (Rev.  vii,  9).  Jesua  DiriH 
was  a  moat  beautiful  example  of  r^ularity.  Tbe  ad- 
vantagea  of  order  are  namerom.  "  The  ol 
it,"  aays  Dr.  Blair,  "serves  to  com 
which  makes  us  omit  some  duties,  and  that  hurry  aail 
precipitancy  whicb  makes  us  peHbnn  otbers  imperfiBci- 
ly.  Our  attention  is  thereby  directed  to  its  proper  nb- 
jects.     We  follow  tbe  straight  path  which  Piwidenre 


rhich  all  (be 


itaelf  r^nlariy  to 
every  side"  (So™,  ii,  28). 

Pbiloaopheii  lay  gnat  strea  m  man's  right  compre- 
hension  of  order.  They  teach  that  while  other  bdnp 
tend  blindly  towards  it.  man  knows  tbe  cod  nf  his  be- 
ing, and  the  place  he  holds  in  tbe  scheme  of  the  uni' 
verse,  and  can  freely  and  intelligently  endeavor  to  re- 
alise that  universal  order  of  which  be  is  an  expooeot 
or  conHitnent.  "  There  is  one  parent  virtue,  tbe  uni- 
versal virtue,  the  virtue  whicb  renders  as  just  and  per- 
fect, the  \irtue  which  will  one  day  render  ua  bappr. 
It  is  the  only  virtue.  It  is  ttie  love  of  tba  univrral 
order  as  it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  re*soD,wbere 
every  orated  reason  contsmplatea  it.  The  love  of  erds- 
is  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  cnnfomity  to  onlCT  oomi- 
tutes  the  morality  of  scrions."  Such  is  tbe  tbeorr  rf 
Malebranche  {Traiti  dt  Morah),  and  mnre  mentlr  i/ 
Jouflroy.  In  like  manner,  science,  in  sll  its  diacoverits, 
tends  tn  the  discovery  of  universal  order.  Art  alio,  is 
its  highest  sttainments,  is  only  realizing  tbe  truth  of 
nature;  so  that  tbe  (rue,  the  heaiiitful,  and  tbe  ptoi 
ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  the  idea  cf  ixdn'. 
For  order  is  the  intelligent  arrangement  of  meaH  id 
accomplish  an  end,  the  hirmoninui  rebtion  eatablithn) 
between  the  parts  for  the  good  of  ihe  wbrJe.  Th* 
primitive  belief  that  (bere  is  order  iu  nahirc  is  Ibi 


ORDER  <l 

ground  oraQ  experience.  In  tbii  belief  w»  confiilenlly 
■ntidpete  that  the  game  ciiuea,  opcruJng  ia  the  Mme 
circDDHUDcca,  will  produce  the  utne  effecM.  Tbi* 
may  be  molTad  ioUi  a  higher  belief  in  the  wiadom  of 
■h  tnfinitelj  perfect  being  irbo  nrders  all  things  See 
KituiW»lfleming,ViKaMatyo/PkSeti^thlf,  >.  v. 

2.  The  irord  onfer  it  alaa  lued  to  deeignale  the  rul« 
or  lawa  of  ■  mnnistic  iiuiilation;  and  in  a  aecondaiy 
■rme,  the  leTenl  monutica  living  under  the  utme  rule 
or  order.  Thoa  the  Order  of  Cbtgn  signiOee  liunlly 
the  new  rule  of  diacipline  prescribed  by  Odo  to  the 
Benedictinea  already  aasembled  in  the  monaacery  nf 
Qugni ;  but  lecondarily.  and  in  the  more  popular  aenae, 
the  great  body  of  monulic  inBtitutiona.  whercTcr  eatab- 
liahed,  who  volnnUrily  anbjected  themielTea  to  the  aame 
role.    8ee,  hovever,  ORDKita,  RcLtoious. 

3.  In  Claaaic  Architecture  the  word  order  ia  naed  ai 
■ynonymooa  with  ordonnanee,  and  compiiaea  the  col- 
uion  with  ita  bate  and  capital  and  the  entablature. 
There  are  6n  orden:  (I)  Tuacan,  (S)  Doric,  (3)  Ionic, 
(4)  Corinthian,  (5)  Compoeite.  The  flnt  and  (ifth  are 
Roman  orders,  and  are  simply  ntodiRcationa  of  the  oth- 
era.     The  remaining  three  ure  the  Greek  orden. 

a.  Of  the  Tuacan  order  liLtla  can  be  said,  there  being 
DO  re)[ular  example  of  it  anwng  the  remaim  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  hnt  maatera  ofcUmic  architecture  have  failed 
to  fumiab  the  needed  Information.  Pirancai  haa  given 
a  drawing  of  a  Tuican  base,  but  of  what  date  ia  uiicer- 
lain ;  Vltmviua,  in  an  indistinct  manner,  haa  mentioned 
the  general  praponioni,  but  through  hie  whole  book 
dne*  not  rrfer  lo  one  atructnre  of  tbia  order.   See  Tds- 

b.  Tbe  Horie  Order  ia  the  oldMt  and  Bim)leat  of  the 
three  order*  uaed  by  the  Greeka,  but  it  ia  ranked  as  the 
•econdof  the  five  orden  adopted  by  tbe  Romana.    Tbe 


Qnjcian  Doric 
shaft  of  the  ednmn  baa  twen^  Sudngs,  which  are  aep- 
arated  by  a  aharp  edge,  and  not  by  a  fillet  aa  in  the 
other  orderi,  and  they  are  leaa  than  a  aemidrcle  in 
depth;  tbe  moulding  below  the  abacua  of  the  coital  i* 
an  ovdIo;  tbeorcitifraH  of  theentabUture  iasarmoutit- 
ed  with  a  plain  fillet  called  the  tenia ;  the  friexe  ia  or- 
namented by  fiat  projections,  with  three  channela  cut  in 
each,  which  are  called  triglypha;  the  apace*  between 
these  are  called  metope* ;  ander  the  triglypfas  and  be- 
low the  tenia  of  tbe  architrave  are  placed  amall  drops, 
orgutue;  along  tbe  Cop  of  tbe  frieze  runa  a  broad  Met, 
called  the  capital  of  the  triglyphs;  the  soffit  of  the  cor- 
nice has  bmad  and  shallow  blocks  worked  on  it  called 
mutulea,  one  of  which  is  placed  over  each  netope  and 
each  trigivph ;  on  the  under  surface  are  several  rows  of 
gutlta  or  dropa.  In  these  respects  the  order  as  worked 
both  hy  the  Greeks  and  Bnraana  ii  identical;  but  in 
other  points  there  ia  oonaidenble  difi'erence.    In  the 


»  aix  andabalfdiaioeCcrs; 


i7  ORDER 

the  capital  ha*  a  perfectly  plain  sqaare  abacuis  and  the 
ovolo  ia  but  little  if  at  all  carved  in  aectinn,  except  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  quirked  under  the  abacus;  under 
tbe  ovulo  are  a  few  plain  fillets  and  small  cbannela,  and 
a  abort  distance  below  them  a  deep  narrow  channel  is 
cut  in  the  shaft;  tbe  Bute*  of  the  shaft  are  continued  up 
to  the  SUeta  under  the  ovolo.    In  the  Roman  Doric  the 


shaft  is  naually  aeven  diamelera  high,  and  generally  bi* 
a  base,  sometimes  the  Attic  and  sumetime*  that  which 
i*  peculiar  Co  the  order,  consisting  of  a  plinth  and  turna 
with  an  aaCragal  above  it;  the  capital  haa  a  small 
moulding  round  the  top  iif  tbe  abacua,  and  the  ovolo  ia 
in  teccion  a  qusrter  circle,  and  is  noC  quirked ;  under 
the  orolo  are  two  or  three  small  fillets,  and  below  theni 
a  collarino  or  neck.  According  to  the  Roman  methoil 
of  working  this  order,  the  triglyphi 
building*  must  be  phiced 


the  centre  of  tbe  colun 
.  squares.  SomeCin 
iw  of  dentela  ia  worli 


tbe  nratulea  are  omitt 

c  The /nnc  OnlFr.  The  moat  diatingnishing  feature 
of  this  order  ia  Che  capital,  which  is  omamenled  with 
four  spiral  pntjectiona  called  vtdutes;  these  are  arranged, 


ErectbcDm  st  Athene, 
in  the  Greek  example*,  and  the  best  of  the  Roman,  hi 
as  to  exhibit  a  flat  face  on  the  two  opposite  aidea  of  the 
capital,  but  inlster  works  they  bave  been  made  tu 
spring  out  of  the  mouldings  under  the  angles  of  the 
abacus,  so  aa  to  render  the  fuur  faces  orthe  capital  uni- 
form, the  sides  of  the  abacus  being  worked  hollow  like 
the  Corinthian ;  die  principal  moulding  is  an  ovolo,  or 
echinus,  which  ia  overhung  by  the  volutea,  and  is  almost 
invariably  carved;  sometimes  also  other  enrichment* 
are  introduced  upon  the  capital :  in  some  of  Che  Greek 
example*  there  is  a  coUsrino,  or  necking,  below  thu 
echinus  ornamented  with  leave*  and  flowers.  The 
abaft  varies  from  eight  and  a  quarCer  lo  about  nine  ami 
a  half  diameters  in  height ;  it  la  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  fluted  with  twerty-foiir  flute*,  which  an- 
separated  Fiom  each  other  by  small  lillela.  Tbe  bases 
with  this  order  are  principally  varieties  of  the 
base,  but  another  of  a  peculiar  character  is  fnunil 
ms  of  the  Asiatic  examples,  the  lower  mouldings 


of  which  conaM  of  nro  scoCic,  KpuRted  by  utnll  fillets 
■ud  beids,  ibove  which  ii  a  Urge  ud  prominent  to: 
The  membere  of  the  entahbtDre  in  good  ancient  exi 
pies  are  Bometiioea  perfectly  pMa,  aod  Kunetimes 
riched,  especially  the  bed  -  monldings  of  the  comice, 
which  are  freqaentlr  cut  with  a  row  at  dentcia 


r  Italian 


.rehitectui 


inifn^iuenlly  worked  wil 


andent  enUblatoTe  haa  t 
rrom,  and  Iho  cornice  ia  nui 
modillionB  in  addition  to  ile 

J.  ITus  Cortalhiim  Onkr  a  the  tighteat  and  ma 
namentaluTtbe  ihree  orders  used  by  thetirecks.  ' 
capitjil,''  say«  Hickman,  "  is  the  great  distinction  o 


C«rluihl»ii  CapUal. 
order;  its  height  is  more  than  a  diameter,  and  ct 
of  an  sBtragal,  fillet,  and  apuphygea,  all  o(  whii 
roeaaured  with  the  shaft,  then  a  beU  and  homed  abacus. 
The  bell  ia  set  mund  with  two  rows  of  Icsveis  eij 
each  TOW,  and  a  third  row  of  leaves  auppor.s  eight  small 


ORDEKICUS 

1  Tolntea,  fonr  of  which  are  under  the  four  bonta  of 
abacus,  and  the  other  four,  which  are  aometimes 
rwoven,  are  under  the  central  recaaed  part  of  the 
»is,  and  have  over  them  a  Sower  or  aiher  orna- 
iL    These  volutes  spring  out  of  small  twistsd  hueke, 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  the  second  row,  and  are 
called  cauliooles.    The  ahacas  consists  olau  ovolo,  fillet, 
uid  cavetto,  like  the  modem  Ionic     There  are  various 
□odes  of  indenting  the  leaves,  which  are  colled  fron 
beae  variations  acanthus,  olive,  etc     The  column,  in- 
diiding  the  base  of  half  a  diameter,  and  the  cafatol,  is 
ibout  ten  diameters  high.^      The  base  which  is  coiuwl- 
ired  to  belong  ta  this  order  resembles  the  Attic,  with 
.wo  scotive  between  the  toii,  which  ore  aeporated  by 
:wo  astragals;  the  Attic  base  is  frequently  used,  and 
nher  vaiieti«  aometimes  occur.    The  entablature  of 
ibis  order  ia  often  very  highly  enriched,  the  flat  sur- 
facea  w  well  as  the  mouldings  being  sculptured  with 
great  variety  of  delicate  omamenls.     The  architrave 
is  generally  formed  into  two  or  three  faces  or  taci« ;  the 
frieze  in  the  best  examples  is  Bat,  and  is  aometime* 
inited  to  the   upper  fillet  of  the  sichitrave   by  an 
apophvge ;  the  cornice  has  both  modillions  and  deutelL 
L  The  Compoiile  (Jnler,  called  also  RDBMn,  being  in- 
lied  by  that  people,  and  compoeed  of  the  Ionic  graft- 
ed upon  the  Corinthian,  is  of  the  same  pmpoTtion  as  the 
"    "    ■'  ■  etainsthe  aamegeneralcharacter.wiih 

the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  funic  volutes 
'  'inus  are  substituted  for  the  Corinthian  caulicole 
Us.     It  is  one  of  the  five  orders  of  classic  archi- 
tecture, when  fire  are  admitted;  but  modem  orchitecls 
iw  of  only  three,  considering  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Composite  as  merely  varieties  of  the  Daric  and  Corin- 
thian,     Soe   Parker,  Gloaary  of  ArchiUdmrt,  %.  v.; 
Elroe,/>ipt  o/WefBM  JnH,8.v.    See  ABOHiTifcruKE. 
OrderlcUB  Vitatjs,  a  noted  mediieval  English  ec- 
islastical  historian,  was  bom  at  AltiiiReatiaai,  iww 
Alchani,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  1075.    His  parenls  were  uf 
deaoent,  and  belonged  to  the  uvbilily.    But  few 
particulars  are  extant  regarding  the  life  of  Ordericua. 
From  incidental  nolea  in  bis  own  writings  it  appears 
that  ho  waasent  to  France  in  his  infanc}-,  and  there  pla«d 

in  the  abbey  of  Ouche,  at  Usieux,  in  Nonnandy.  In 
1086  he  received  the  tonsui«,and  changed  his  English 
name  of  Ordericui  for  that  of  tlfd/u,  using  only  the 
latter  name  himself;  but  custom  haa  joined  the  two  in 
writing  of  him.     He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  did 

cotivent  but  thiee  times;  he  once  attended  a  chaptef 
of  the  order;  once  went  to  England,  visiting  Worco- 
ter  and  Croyland ;  and  once  went  to  Cambiay— the  last 
two  viaita  being  apparently  for  the  purpoee  r^procaring 
materials  for  his  work,  Hwioria  t'cdetiaHKO.  This 
history,  which  consists  of  thirteen  volumes,  is  brought 
down  to  IHl,  in  which  year,  or  the  succeeding  one,  it 
probable  that  Ordericus  Vitalis  died.  The  Kc- 
'  Hiitory  begins  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
givea  in  two  books  a  rapid  summary,  not  always  cor- 
rect, of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  empeiars  and  popes. 
Theae  two  books  were  an  alter-thouglit,  and  an  of  nc^ 
great  value.  It  is  with  the  third  book  that  the  inieirat: 
of  the  work  commences.  The  early  history  of  tike  duhc- 
dum  of  Normandy,  with  the  collateral  relations  of  France 
and  Brittany,  are  given  in  minute  detaiL  Thcu  fuUowi 
the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  England.  But  by  liir 
the  moM  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  last  htlf 
of  it,  treating  of  tbs  events  of  which  Oidericoa  was  a 
contemporary  observer.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hi^o' 
Ha  Kcdaiaillca  was  publiahed  by  Ducheane,  in  his 
HiA  Norm,  acr^.  Aniig.  (Paris,  1819,  foL).  It  has 
also  been  printed  by  the  French  Hittotical  Society 
( 1H40, 3  vols.),  and  was  translated  into  Fmch  by  Duboii 
(1825-27,4  vola.).  An  English  translation  was  prepaml 
and  brought  out  by  Foreaterin  Bohn'a  Anli^arim  li- 
bniry  (bond.  lll6S-6i,  4  vola.  IJmo>  To  the  FRDch 
ediciun  of  18ia-27  M.  tiuizot  wrote  an  intcodoctioD,  ia 
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irbicb  be  says  of  tbe  work :  '*  No  book  conUiDS  so  mucb 
and  such  Tahiable  information  on  tbe  bistory  of  the  1 1th 
and  12tb  centoriea;  on  tbe  political  state,  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  society  in  tbe  west  of  Europe ;  and  on  tbe 
manners  of  tbe  times,  whether  feudal,  monastic,  or  popu- 
lar.'' See  Piper,  Monumadal-Tkeologk,  §  114;  Wright, 
Biog.  Lit.  (A.-K.  Pmod)  p.  Ill  sq.;  Allibone,  IHct,  qf 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Lappenberg,  Gett^  wm 
Engkatd,  u,  878-398;  Cav^,  BiH,  Z,i^  ii,  220;  Oudin, 
Couanemt^  de  Script,  Ecdu.  ii,  209;  and  the  sketches 
prefaced  to  tbe  different  editions  of  bis  works.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Orders,  Holy,  is  an  expresiuon  used  to  denote  tbe 
tacred  ekanteter  or  position  peculiar  to  ministers  of  tbe 
Christian  religion,  and  to  which  they  are  admitted  at 
tbe  time  of  their  oidination.  See  OROiNATioir.  The 
following  is  tbe  prelatical  view  of  the  subject :  "  It  is 
evident  onto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Script- 
nies  and  ancient  authors  that  from  tbe  apostles'  time 
there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  which  offices 
were  evermore  bad  in  such  reverend  estimation  that 
no  man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them  except 
he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known  to 
have  sucb  qualities  as  are  requisite  for  tbe  same ;  and 
also  by  puUic  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  author- 
ity" (Preface  to  the  English  Ordinal),  In  the  ancient 
Chnrcb  tbe  (three)  orders  of  ministry  established  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  universally  prevailed.  But 
along  with  them  there  were  gradually  introduced  into 
most  of  the  churches  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank,  who  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  min- 
istrations of  religion.  The  three  belong  to  the  sacred, 
or  major  orders;  the  others  to  the  petty,  or  minor  or- 
ders, the  number  of  which  varies  in  the  different 
churches,  and  even  at  times  in  the  same  Church.  In 
tbe  Komisb  Church  there  are  seven  orders,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  three  sacred  orders,  doorkeeper,  ex- 
orcist, reader,  and  acolyth.  All  these  tbe  Council  of 
Trait  enjoins  to  be  received  and  believed  on  pain  of 
anatbeouL  Tbe  priesthood  is  the  principal  order,  and 
is  sappoeed  to  impress  an  indelible  character  on  those 
who  receive  it.  The  origin  of  the  inferior  orders  is  ob- 
scure, and  they  are  not  mentioned  before  the  days  of 
Cyprian  and  of  Tertullian ;  and,  indeed,  although  some 
modem  Romanists  count  five  (including  subdeaoons), 
and  sometimes  have  assigned  mystical  reasons  for  so 
doing,  tbe  number  varied  in  different  periods.  The  re- 
puted Ignatius  (^Ep,  ad  Antioch,  12)  excludes  acolyths, 
and  yet,  by  adding  stngers  and  copiatse,  swells  the  list 
to  six;  the  constitutions  bearing  Uie  name  of  Clemens 
Romanns  (iii,  11)  count  but  four — subdeacons,  readers, 
singers,  and  doorkeepers.  Tbe  Apostolical  Canons,  as 
they  are  called  (Ixix),  name  only  the  first  three ;  and, 
in  a  word,  tbe  nnmlxar  five  is  perhaps  less  selected  than 
any  €»tber  by  tbe  majority  of  ancient  Church  writers, 
whether  authentic  or  pseudonymous.  Their  use  in 
eariy  times  was  to  form  a  nursery  for  the  regular 
clergy,  and  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  certain  lower 
and  otrdinary  offices,  to  which  laymen,  if  authorized  by 
the  bishop,  were  equally  competent.  More  than  one 
council,  indeed,  prohibited  those  who  had  once  em- 
barked even  in  this  inferior  ministry  from  returning  to 
secular  employments;  nevertheless  they  were  esteemed 
vssaeraii  by  the  ancient  canons.  They  did  not  receive 
any  ordination  at  tbe  altar,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  any 
imposition  of  bands.  By  the  fifth  canon  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  subdeacons,  on  their  appointment, 
were  to  receive  an  empty  cnp  from  tbe  hands  of  the 
bishop,  and  a  ewer  and  towel  from  the  archdeacon — a 
ceremony  implying  their  duties,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
Bat  they  woe  not  allowed  in  any  wa}*  to  minister  at 
tbe  altar,  to  step  within  its  rails,  nor  even  to  place  the 
holy  veaaeiB  upon  it.  So  the  duties  of  the  acolyths 
were  eymboiised  when  the  archdeacon  presented  them 
with  a  taper  in  a  candlestick  and  an  empty  pitcher: 


they  were  to  light  the  candles  in  the  church,  and  t« 
supply  wine  for  the  Eucharist.  Concerning  the  duty 
of  tbe  exorcists,  from  the  obscurity  attaching  to  the 
history  of  the  eneigumens  intrusted  to  their  care,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty;  it  is  thought  that  f)e- 
culiar  sanctity  and  especial  reservation  must  have  been 
required  in  persons  who  were  to  exercise  so  important 
a  gift  as  the  adjuration  of  evil  spirits.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  occupations  of  tbe  exorcnts,  as  no- 
ticed by  tbe  ninetieth  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, belong  rather  to  inferior  keepers  than  to  spirit- 
ual guardians  of  tbe  diemouiacs.  Thus,  although  at 
times  in  which  the  Church  was  not  assembled  they 
were  enjoined  to  pray  over  their  unhappy  charges,  they 
were  also  to  take  heed  that  they  were  busied  in  whole- 
some exercises,  such  as  sweeping  the  church  pavement, 
etc,  by  which  idleness  might  be  banii(bed,  and  the 
tempter  thereby  be  deprived  of  favorable  opportunities 
for  assault.  They  were  also  to  look  after  the  daily 
meals  of  their  patients.  The  bishop,  on  their  appoint- 
ment, presented  them  with  a  book  containing  tbe  forms 
of  exorcising.  Tbe  readers,  as  their  name  implies,  read 
the  Scriptures  publicly,  not,  however,  at  tbe  hema  of 
the  altar,  but  at  tbe  pulpitttm  in  tbe  body  of  tbe  church ; 
and  tbe  bishop's  words,  upon  placing  in  their  hands  the 
Bible,  by  which  he  conferred  the  privilege,  sufficiently 
denote  their  separation  from  tbe  regular  clergy :  '*  Ac- 
cipe,  et  esto  lector  verbi  Dei,  habiturus,  si  fideliier  et  uti- 
liter  impleveris  offidum,  partem  cum  eis  qui  Yerbum  Dei 
ministraverunt"  (/  V  Cone,  Carth.  c.  viii).  To  the  os- 
tiarH  tbe  biibops  delivered  the  ke^'s  of  the  church; 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  about  as  much  claim  to 
the  spiritual  gifts  conferred  by  ordination  on  the  regu- 
lar ministry  as  is  possessed  by  the  beadle  or  pew-open- 
ers of  a  modem  chapel.  Besides  them,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  eodesiasticid  history,  we  read  oi psalndstm,  or 
singers,  sometimes  called  viro^oAcip,  because  as  pre- 
centors they  prompted  and  suggested  the  musical  parts 
of  tbe  service  to  tbe  remainder  of  the  congregation; 
of  eopiatcB  {KOTriaeBaif  to  labor),  or  fossarii,  who  looked 
after  funerals,  and  seem  to  have  united  in  one  the  func- 
tions both  of  a  sexton  and  an  undertaker;  and  of  para^ 
boiamf  who  undertook  the  dangerous  woric  {vapafioXov 
Ipyov)  of  attending  the  sick. 

Tbe  Churob  of  England  declines  admitting  orders 
as  a  sacrament,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  article:  **For  that  they  have  not  like  nature  of 
sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  or- 
dained  o/  God.^*  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  subject  of  orders  is  thus  given : 

**  Canon  L  If  any  one  shsll  say  that  there  is  not  in  the 
New  Testament  a  visible  and  external  priesthood,  or  that 
there  Is  not  auy  power  of  coDe>ecratiug  and  offering  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  of  remitting  and  re- 
taining sins,  but  only  an  office  and  bare  ministry  of  prench- 
Ing  tbe  Gospel ;  or  that  those  who  do  not  preach  are  not 
priests  at  all :  let  him  be  anathema.  Canon  1 1.  If  any  one 
shall  say  that,  besides  the  priesthood,  there  are  not  in  the 
Catholic  Church  other  orders,  both  greater  and  lertser,  by 
which,  as  by  certain  steps,  advance  is  made  nnto  the 
priesthood :  let  him  be  anathema.  Canon  IIL  If  any  one 
shall  mj  that  orders  or  sacred  ordination  is  not  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament  institnted  by  Christ  tbe  Ixird ;  or 
that  it  is  a  certain  hnman  figment  devised  by  men  un- 
skilled in  ecclesiastical  matters :  or  that  it  is  only  a  cer- 
tain kind  for  choosing  mlniFters  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
of  the  sacraments:  let  hfm  be  anathemn.  Canon  IV.  If 
any  one  shall  My  that  by  sacred  ordination  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  given ;  and  that  the  bishops  do  thereftire 
vainly  say,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  that  a  character 
1e  not  thereby  imprinted;  or  that  he  who  has  once  been 
a  priest  can  again  become  a  layman :  let  him  be  anath- 
ema. ** 

In  all  episcopal  churches,  including  under  that  gen- 
eral description  the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Romish  churches, 
three  ranks  of  clergy  are  recognised :  tbe  bishop  (q.v.), 
the  priest  or  presbyter  or  pastor  (q.  v.),  and  the  deacon 
(q.  v.).  The  various  higher  officials  in  the  episcopal 
churches — archbishop,  primate,  roetn)politan,  etc. — all 
belong  to  tbe  order  of  bishop;  and  the  lower  officials — 
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curate,  rector,  parson,  etc — all  belong  to  the  order  of 
priests  or  presbyters.  The  non-episcopal  churches,  L  e. 
the  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  some  Lu- 
therans, and  others,  recognise  only  one  order,  the  pres- 
byterate,  no  other  officers  being  considered  ministers,  al- 
though lay  elders  and  deacons  are  sometimes  set  apart 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  In  no  Reformed  Church  are 
there  more  than  three  onlers — bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. In  the'primidve  Church  the  word  ordo  simply  de- 
noted the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
the  former  being  the  ordo  ecdenatUcus.     See  Obdo. 

Different  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  source  whence  the 
authority  of  Holy  Orders  is  derived.  Some,  who  hold 
there  is  in  Holy  Orders  a  sacramental  virtue  which  is 
indispensable  fur  all  the  Christian  ordinances  and  means 
of  grace,  maintain  also  that  this  virtue  is  inherent  in- 
defeasibly  in*  each  individual,  who  (according  to  this 
system)  has  derived  it  in  no  degree  from  any  particular 
community^  but  solely  from  the  bishop  whose  hands 
were  laid  on  him ;  who  derived  hia  power  to  administer 
this  sacrament  altogether  from  eonsecratlon  by  another 
bishop,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  same  particular 
Church,  but  obtaining  his  power  again  from  another; 
and  so  on,  up  to  the  apostolic  times;  a  system,  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  which  makes  the  Church  a  sort  of  append- 
age to  the  priesthood,  not  the  ministry  to  the  Church. 
The  opponents  of  this  system  consider  that  it  is  an  er- 
ror to  make  the  authoritv  of  a  Church  emanate  from 
that  of  its  ministers ;  and  place  the  title  of  the  latter  on 
the  secure  basis  of  a  clear  sanction  given,  once  for  all, 
to  every  regularly  appointed  minister  of  any  Christian 
community  constituted  on  Gospel  principles,  instead  of 
being  made  to  depend  on  a  long  chain,  the  soundness 
of  many  of  whose  links  cannot  be  ascertained. — ^Farrar, 
Ecdee.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  JScdee,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eden,  Ch, 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Watson,  Bible  Diet,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Ch,  Diet, 
8»  V. ;  Buck,  Ch,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  also  Bergier,  DicL  de 
Thiologie,  s.  v.;  Watson,  ItutitufeSf  ii,  672-^76;  Ha- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doetrinet;  Siegel,  Chrittliche  Alter- 
thUmerf  M'Elhinney,  Docf,  of  the  Ch.  p.  192-194,  201; 
Palmer,  Orig,  Lit.  ii^  249, 257,' 258 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  r- 
chmoL  s.  v.;  Burnet,  Articles  of  the  Ch,  of  England; 
Coleman,  A  ndent  Chrietianity,  p.  102 ;  and  his  Ritualism 
and  Prelacy,  p.  15S;  Wi\lettyiSynop,Pap.s.v,;  Proctor, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Calvin, 
Institutes ;  Princet.  Rev,  xv,  814 ;  and  the  literature  in 
Maloom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v.  See  Office;  Obdina- 
tion;  Prblact.     (J.  H.W.) 

Orders,  Religloiis,  are  conventual  communities 
comprehended  under  one  rule,  subject  to  one  superior, 
and  wearing  the  same  dress.  Religious  orders  may  be 
reduced  to  live  kinds,  viz,  monks,  canons,  knights,  men- 
dicants, and  regular  clerks*  They  are,  however,  gener- 
ally classified  simply  as  monastic,  military,  and  mendi- 
cant. White  order  denotes  the  order  of  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augustine.  Black  order  denotes  the  order  of  St, 
Benedict.  Religious  military  orders  are  those  insti- 
tuted in  defence  of  the  faith,  jMrivileged  to  say  mass, 
prohibited  from  marriage,  etc. 

The  earliest  comprehension  of  monasdc  societies  un- 
der one  rule  was  effected  by  St.  Basil,  archbishop  of 
CsBsarea,  who  united  the  hermits  and  ccenobites  in  his 
diocese,  and  prescribed  for  them  a  uniform  constitution, 
recommending  at  the  same  time  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
The  Basiliau  rule  subsists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict  at  Nuntia,  who 
considered  a  mild  discipline  preferable  to  excessive  aus- 
terity. The  offshoots  from  the  Benedictine  Order  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  important  orders  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  among  others  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  and 
Pnemonstrants.  The  Order  of  Augustinians  professed 
to  draw  their  rule  from  the  writings  of  St  Augustine ; 
they  were  the  first  order  who  were  not  entirely  com- 
posed of  laymen,  but  of  ordained  priests,  or  persons  des- 
tined t«>  the  clerical  profession.  The  military  orders,  of 
which  the  members  united  the  military  with  the  hilig- 


ious  profession,  arose  from  the  necessity  under  which 
the  monks  lay  of  defending  the  possessions  which  they 
had  accumulated,  and  the  suppoised  duty  of  recovering 
Palestine  from  the  Saracens,  and  retaining  possession 
of  it  The  most  famous  orders  of  this  kind  were  the 
Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Order.  Many 
other  military  orders  existed,  and  not  a  few  continue  to 
exist  particularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal  The  phra- 
seology of  the  old  military  orders  is  preserved  in  the 
orders  of  knighthood  of  modem  times,  into  which  indi- 
viduals are  admitted  in  reward  for  merit  of  different 
kinds,  military  and  civiL  The  three  mendicant  orders 
of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  18th  century.  Their  principal  purpose  was 
to  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  Church,  which  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  also  to  reform  the  Church  by 
example  and  precept  At  a  later  period  the  Order  ik 
the  Jesuits  was  founded,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  putting  down  heresy.— 
Chambers,  Cychp.  s.  v.  Notices  of  the  more  important 
onlers,  monastic,  military,  and  mendicant,  will  be  found 
under  separate  articles.    See  also  Kmiouts;  Monasti- 

CMM;  M|£NDICA1IT8. 

Ordibarii,  a  sect  of  the  Catharists,  who  held  that 
a  Trinity  only  began  to  be  when  Jesus  Christ  was  boro 
— that  is,  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by  his  reception  of 
the  Word;  and  when  this  preaching  attracted  othcn 
the  Holy  Ghost  began  to  exist  In  their  patois,  that 
of  the  south  of  France,  their  atlherents  were  called  **  bos 
homes^  good  men,  and  "  credentes^^  believers :  these  Itst 
at  a  later  period  joined  the  bos  ordo,  whence  prubaUy 
the  name.  See  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  866 ;  Kunz, 
Manual  of  Ch,  Hist,  sec.  138.  See  also  Albioekses; 
BoGOXiLKS;  Cathari;  Obtlibkmses. 

Ordinal  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  forms  observed  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  ordination  and 
consecration  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoon&  It  was 
prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  VI  (1650),  and  was  added  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  after  approval  by  Parliament.  It  was 
slightly  modified  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  and  was 
again  revised  by  the  Convention  of  1661. 

The  English  ordinal,  in  its  general  stmctnre,  resem- 
bles the  ancient  services  used  for  a  like  parpose,  but  pos- 
sesses much  greater  simplicity,  and  has  some  fiuitares^ 
e.  g.  the  numerous  questiona  addressed  to  the  candi- 
dates-^peculiar  to  itself.  There  are  separate  services 
for  the  '*  making  of  deacons"  and  the  **  ordering  of 
priests,"  but  these  are  practically  joined  in  one,  and 
used  on  the  same  day.  The  service  for  the  consecrs- 
tion  of  bishops  is  altogether  distinct  The  ordination 
takes  place  at  one  of  the  Ember  seasons,  and  during 
the  public  service,  after  morning  prayer  and  a  scnnon 
on  the  subject,  and  begins  with  the  preaentation  of  the 
candidates  by  the  archdeacon.  The  biahop  inquires  as 
to  their  fitness,  and  commends  them  to  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  The  liUny  is  then  said,  with  sperisl 
petitions  for  the  candidates  for  each  order,  and  the  com- 
munion service  commences  with  a  special  ooflect,  epis* 
tie,  and  gospel  Between  the  epistle  and  gospel  the 
oath  of  supremacy  is  administered,  and  the  candidates 
for  deacons'  orders  are  questioned  by  the  bishop  and  or- 
dained. The  gospel  is  read  by  one  of  the  newly  or- 
dained deacons.  The  candidates  for  priests*  orders  sre 
then  solemnly  exhone<l  and  interrogated,  and  the  pny- 
en  of  all  present  are  asked  for  the  divine  blessing  npon 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  pause  is  made  in  the  service 
for  private  prayer.  After  this  the  hymn  Vem  Creatsr 
Spiritus  (Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  Souls  inspire)— a  coo- 
position  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be  as  okt  as  the 
4th  century— is  sung,  and,  the  candidates  kneeling  be- 
fore the  bishop,  he  and  the  asaistant  presbyters  Isy 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  each,  with  the  wenK 
*<  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  wmk  of  a 
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priest  in  the  Ghmch  of  God,*'  etc  The  only  other  eer- 
emooy  is  the  presentation  of  each  candidate  with  the 
Bible  in  token  of  authority  to  preach ;  as  the  deacons 
had  been  before  presented  with  the  New  Testament  in 
token  of  authority  to  read  the  Gospel.  The  service 
ooododes  with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper.  In  the  ofikse  for  the  ordering  of  dea- 
cons the  bishop  lays  on  his  hands,  but  does  not  use  the 
words,  **  Beoeive  the  Holy  Ghost,**  etc.,  or  grant  author- 
ity to  forgive  or  retain  sins.  The  consecration  of  bish- 
ops is  performed  by  an  archbishop,  or  some  bishop  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  two  or  more  of  his  suffragans, 
and  may  take  place  on  any  Sunday  or  holy  day.  In  the 
service  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  the  form  is  this : 


<c< 


'Then  the  archbishop  and  bishop  prenent  shall  lay 
their  hands  npon  the  head  of  toe  elected  bishop,  kueeliu^; 
before  them  npon  his  knees,  the  archbishop  saving, '  Re- 
eeire  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  or  a  bishop 
in  the  Chnrch  of  God,  now  committed  outii  thee  by  the 
laying  on  of  oar  hands,  iu  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember 
that  thou  stir  np  the  grace  of  God  which  Is  given  thee  by 
the  imposition  of  onr  bands,  for  God  hath  not  given  a« 
the  spirit  of  fear,  hot  of  power  and  love  and  soberness.'  ** 

See  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Pray^ 
er;  M'Eihinney,  Doct.  of  the  Church,  p.  164, 167,  806; 
Hook,  Eedes^  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Chur- 
ton.  Defence  of  the  JCnylieh  Ordinal  (Lond.  1878,  8vo). 
(J.H.W.) 

Ordinance,  an  institntion  established  by  lawful 
authority.  Religious  ordinances  must  be  instituted  by 
the  great  institutor  of  religion,  or  th^  are  not  binding : 
minor  regulations  are  not  properly  ordinances.  Ordi- 
nances once  established  are  not  to  be  varied  by  human 
caprice  or  mutability. 

Human  ordinances,  established  by  national  laws,  may 
be  varied  by  other  laws,  because  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  them  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. Tet  Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to  these  in- 
stitutions, when  they  do  not  infringe  on  those  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority ;  not  only  from  the  consider- 
ation that  if  every  individual  were  to  oppose  national 
institurions  no  society  could  subsist,  but  by  the  tenor  of 
Scripture  itself.  Nevertheless,  Christianity  does  n(t 
interfere  with  political  rights,  but  leaves  individuals,  as 
well  as  nations,  in  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  advan- 
tages the  constitution  of  a  country  secures  to  its  subjects. 

The  coarse  of  nature  is  the  ordinance  of  God;  its 
laws  are  but  ''the  ordinances  of  heaven;**  and  every 
planet  obeys  that  impulse  which  the  divine  Governor 
has  impressed  on  it  ( Jer.  xxxi,  86).— Calmet. 

ORDINAXCES,  CHRISTIAN.     See  Orddvances 

OP  THE  (tOSPKU 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  are  institutions 
of  divine  authority  relating  to  the  worship  of  GckI; 
Mich  as,  1,  baptism  (Matt,  xxvtii,  19);  2,  the  Lord's 
hMipper  (1  Cor.  xi,  24,  etc) ;  8,  public  ministry,  or  preach- 
ing and  reading  the  Word  (Rom.  x,  15;  Epbes.  iv,  18; 
Mark  xvi,  15);  4,  hearing  the  Gospel  (Mark  iv,  24; 
Kom.  X,  17);  5,  public  prayer  (1  Cor.  xiv,  15, 19;  ikiatt. 
vi,  6;  Paa-  v,  1,  7);  6,  singing  of  psalms  (CoL  iii,  16; 
Kphesu  V,  19);  7,  fasting  (Ja&  i,  9;  Matt,  ix,  15;  Joel  ii, 
12);  8,  solemn  thanksgiving  (Psa.  1, 14;  1  Thess.  v,  18). 
See  these  different  articles;  also  MnAsa  of  Gracr. 

OrdinAiy  (Lat.  ontinaKris)  is  a  word  used  in  com- 
mon and  canon  law  to  designate  one  who  has  regular  or 
immediate  jurisdiction,  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
extraordinarily  appointed.  In  England  the  bishop  is 
commonly  the  ordinary  for  a  diocese,  and  the  archbishop 
for  a  province.  Says  Coke,  in  his  Second  Jnttiiutej  p. 
896,  **  This  word  signifieth  a  bishop,  or  he  or  they  that 
have  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  is  derived  ab  ordme  f" 
and  gives  this  quaint  reason,  that  the  name  was  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  individual  who  bears  it 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  *'  the  high  order  and  office 
that  he  is  called  unto.**  When  the  word  is  used  at  the 
present  day,  it  generally  denotes  either  the  individ- 
ual who  baa  the  right  to  grant  letters  of  administra- 


tion  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons,  or  him  who  has 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  visitation.  The  ordinary  of 
assizes  and  sessions  was  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  bishop, 
appointed  to  give  malefactors  the  neck-verse — i.  e.  the 
verse  which  was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle  him  to  the 
benefit  of  dei^.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate  is  a  cler- 
gy noau  who  attends  on  condemned  culprits,  and,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  prepares  them  for  death. 

Ordination,  in  a  common,  but  limited  and  techni- 
cal sense,  is  the  ceremony  by  which  an  individual  is  set 
apart  to  an  order  or  office  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
As  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  usually  a  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  that  ceremony,  many  persons  have  very  inade- 
quately treated  of  ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry 
as  identical  with  it;  whereas  imposition  of  hands  (q.  v.) 
has  various  other  uses,  and  only  belongs  to  the  cere- 
mony in  question  as  a  symbolic  act  indicative  of  the 
bestowment  of  spiritual  gifts  or  power. 

In  a  broader,  and  in  fact  its  only  important  sense,  or- 
dination signifies  the  appointment  or  designation  of  a 
person  to  a  ministerial  office,  whether  with  or  without 
attendant  ceremonies.  The  term  ordination  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin  ordmatio,  signifying,  with  ref- 
erence to  things  or  affairs,  a  setting  in  order,  an  estab- 
lishment, an  edict,  and  with  reference  to  men,  an  ap- 
pointment to  office.  It  is  used  in  all  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  chiefiy  in  application  to  this  one  idea 
of  induction  to  the  ministerial  office.  As  used  in  the 
English  language,  the  term  is  not  fixed  and  invariable 
in  its  signification.  In  fact  it  has  many  variations  of 
meaning,  as  it  is  made  to  represent  the  peculisr  theories 
and  practices  which  have  prevailed  in  different  periods 
and  churches  with  reference  to  the  character  and  effect 
of  ordination ;  yet  all  these  variations  of  meaning  may 
be  harmonized  under  the  general  idea  of  ministerial 
appointment,  whether  by  the  Saviour's  command,  or 
through  multiplied  ceremonies  of  human  devising. 

It  is  but  just  to  consider  the  Subject  of  ordination  one 
of  no  small  intrinsic  interest,  since,  by  the  consent  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  an  act,  or  the  pe- 
culiar feature  of  a  series  of  acts,  by  which  all  minis- 
ters have  received  their  order  or  office,  in  distinction 
from  the  laity  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless  much  of 
the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  theolog- 
ical controversy  has  not  arisen  from  its  intriusie  impor- 
tance, but  from  the  accident  of  its  being  a  pivotal  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  dogma  of  a  lineal  apostolicd 
succession,  and  the  consequences  supposed  to  flow 
through  it  as  a  channel  of  transmitted  grace.  It  has 
also  entered  largely  into  the  sacramentarian  controver- 
sies of  the  past. 

Whoever  would  property  comprehend  the  subject  of 
ordination  as  now  defined  should  give  primary*  atten- 
tion to  whatever  teachings  the  Scriptures  contain  re- 
specting it  Of  necessity  the  Word  of  God,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, is  the  one  source  of  authority  in  reference  to 
a  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  Hence  any  theory 
or  practice  that  is  not  sustained  by  inspired  precept  or 
example  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  religious  authority,  ' 
or  deserving  attention  other  than  as  a  matter  of  history 
or  curiositv. 

A  scriptural  investigation  of  this  subject  can  hardly 
fail  to  impress  any  ingenuous  mind  with  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  neither  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
nor  any  of  his  disciples  gave  specific  commands  or.  dec- 
larations in  reference  to  ordination.  The  facts  of  the 
institution  of  the  ministerial  office  in  the  Church  and 
of  the  ordination,  in  the  sense  of  the  appointment,  of 
faithful  or  believing  men  to  serve  in  that  office,  stand 
f(»rth  prominently  throughout  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  manner  in  which  those  facts  are  stated  suggest  the 
inference  that  ministerial  ordination,  like  the  more  com- 
prehensive subject  of  Church  organization  itself,  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  matter  of  minute  prescription  or  of 
constrained  uniformity,  but  rather  was  to  be  left  open, 
within  the  range  of  certain  great  principles,  to  minor 
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varUtions  of  deUU  that  might  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  future.  Had  any  particular  form 
of  ordination  been  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Church,  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  or  the  salvation 
of  men,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  himself  would  have  appointed  that  spe- 
cial form,  and  have  given  precepts  for  its  continuance. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  appointment  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  we  have  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  apostles 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Church  in  reference  to 
the  subject  in  question;  and,  finding  in  their  writings 
an  absence  of  specific  precepts,  it  ia  necessary  to  collate 
the  several  examples  of  ordination  which  they  have  re- 
corded, and  to  draw  from  them  impartial  inferences  as 
to  their  import  and  bearing  upon  the  future  practice  of 
the  Church.  When  once  the  canon  of  Scripture  is 
closed  nothing  remains  but  to  follow  the  course  of  hi»> 
tory,  and  to  observe  how  different  churches,  at  different 
periods,  have  sought  to  improve  upon  the  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  of  the  apostolic  practices,  and  with 
what  results,  inclusive  of  &r-reaching  corruptions.  As 
the  subject  essentially  demands  historic  treatment,  at- 
tention is  first  invited  to — 

I.  The  Analogies  and  CoHfUer-Amdogie$  ofjudaitm, 
— Many  writers,  without  due  consideration,  have  as- 
sumed that  Christian  ministerial  ordination  was  derived 
directly  from  Judaism,  whereas  the  whole  system  of  in- 
duction into  the  ofiSce  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  in 
marked  contradistinction  to  that  practiced  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  reference  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

1.  The  oonsecrari(Ni  of  Jewish  priests  was  by  means 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  their  persons  and  their  gar- 
ments (see  Exod.  xxviii,  40,  41;  xxix,  1, 19, 80;  Lev. 
viii,  12,  30;  x,  7;  xxi,  12).  The  Levitea,  as  asristants 
to  the  priests,  were  consecrated  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
water  of  purification,  washing  their  clothes,  and  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifice  (Numb,  viii,  6-22).  The  laying  on 
of  hands  appointed  for*  the  Levitical  consecration  was 
performed  by  the  people,  not  as  conferring  an  office  or 
spiritual  gifts,  but  as  symbolical  of  the  transmission  of 
their  sins  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  the 
same  by  laying  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  bul- 
locks offered  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering  (ver. 
10-12). 

2.  The  appointment  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  by 
direct  command  or  inspiration  from  (Tod,  without  any 
ceremonial  induction  to  their  sacred  office.  In  this  feat- 
ure the  appointment  of  the  holy  prophets  prefigured  the 
Messianic  period,  and  Christ's  own  mode  of  appointing 
his  disciples  to  their  ministry. 

3.  The  most  direct^  if  not  the  only  real  analogy  of 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  to  the  Christian  custom 
of  ordination  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  found  in  the 
ceremony  by  which,  undor  the  command  of  God,  Moses 
transferred  to  Joshua  a  portion  of  his  responsibilities  as 
a  leader  and  guide  to  the  congregation  of  Israel  (see 
Numb,  xxvii,  15-28).  In  this  narrative  it  may  be  seen 
that  Moses,  prior  to  his  departure  from  the  people  whom 
be  had  been  appointed  to  lead  out  of  Egypt  to  the  land 
of  promise,  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  *' set  a  man  over  the 
congregation,  .  .  .  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be 
not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a 
man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him.  .  .  .  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him : 
and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  charge,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses.**  In  this  transac- 
tion the  office  of  the  Christian  pastor,  his  necessary  spir- 
itual qualification,  his  mode  of  appointment,  and  his 
duty  as  an  under-shepherd  of  Christ's  flock,  are  beauti- 
fully prefigured. 

II.  The  Example  of  Christ  and  the  Practice  of  the 
Apostolical  Church,  —  1.  In  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  no  exterior  act  of  ordination 
was  practiced  by  Christ.    The  calling,  appointing,  and 


ultimate  commisstoiiing  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  hii 
personal  act,  unattended,  so  far  as  the  inspired  record 
shows,  with  any  symbolical  action  or  ceremony.  When 
it  is  narrated  (Mark  iii,  14)  that  **  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach,"  the  original  word  empk>yed  is 
iwoifi^ff  signifying  he  made,  in  the  sense  of  catutittUed 
or  appointed.  When  to  the  same  disciples  he  declared 
(John  XV,  16),  '*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  shonki  remain," 
the  word  rendered  ordawed  is  i^ica,  I  have  tet  or  ap- 
pointed you.  In  Luke  x,  1,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
he  **  appointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  his  face,"  the  Greek  word  rendered  appoinfed 
is  dtfidii^tpj  literally  signifying  he  pointed  out  or  ap- 
pointed by  designation.  In  all  these  cases  Christ  il- 
lustrated the  divine  authority  which  he  asserted  in  his 
preface  to  the  great  and  final  commission  given  prior 
to  his  ascension:  *'Aiid  Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world" 
(Matt,  xxviii,  18-20).  "  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man"  (John  ii, 
25).  Hence,  while  he  remained  on  earth  as  the  visible 
Head  of  his  own  Church,  he  chose  and  ordained  his  own 
ministers  in  the  exercise  of  his  omniscience  and  kingly 
power.  If  it  be  objected  that  one  of  the  original  twelve 
apostatized  and  betrayed  him,  the  proper  answer  i» 
that  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  in  this  melaucholr 
fact  admonished  of  the  danger  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion and  falling  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  notwith- 
standing the  grace  imparted  in  an  unquestionably  di- 
vine appointmenL  Although  in  other  acts  the  Saviour 
employed  symbolical  actions,  as  when  in  healing  lepers 
he  touched  them  (Matt,  viii,  3;  Mark  i,  41;  Luke  v. 
13),  or  when  in  healing  blind  men  he  touched  their 
eyes  (Matt,  ix,  29),  spit  on  their  eyes  and  put  his  hands 
upon  them  (Mark  viii,  23),  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  with  clay  (John  ix,  6, 7, 11),  and  in  curing  a  deaf 
man  he  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  and  touched  his 
tongue  (Mark  vii,  33),  yet  in  no  case  of  his  ordination 
of  his  disciples  to  their  ministerial  or  apostolic  office  is 
it  recorded  that  he  laid  his  hands  tq)on  them.  Never- 
theless, in  the  final  period  of  his  earthly  sojourn,  be- 
tween his  resurrection  and  ascension,  when  about  to  be- 
stow upon  his  disciples  a  higher  manifestation  of  spiritual 
power, "  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (John  xx,  22).  By  this  symbolic  action 
he  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  influence  which 
was  to  come  upon  them  in  its  full  manifestation  at  the 
Pentecost.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  be  abo 
uttered  the  words,  so  often  and  so  grossly  perverted, 
'*  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained." A  literal  and  materializing  construction  of 
the  above  passage,  together  with  the  kindred  passsges 
in  Matthew  relating  to  the  keys,  and  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  (Matt,  xvi,  19;  xviii,  18X  becsme 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Churrh 
a  great  fountain  of  error  in  reference  to  the  office  and 
power  of  the  clergy.  That  the  design  of  our  Lord  in 
employing  these  strong  figures  was  not  to  confer  upon 
the  disciples  a  divine  prerogative,  but  rather  to  impress 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  their  oflSce,  and  their 
essential  need  of  a  constant  reliance  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  enable  them  to  discbaige  their  duties 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  evident,  not  only  hvim  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  passages  themselves,  but 
specially  so  from  the  practical  illustration  of  their 
meaning,  given  by  the  actions  and  teachings  of  the 
apostles  thmnghoiit  all  their  subsequent  ministfy.  lo 
pursuance  of  the  Saviour's  instruotioiu  they  prooeeded, 
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not  to  asBinne  personal  or  official  prerogatives,  but  to 
employ  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  as  the  one  and  only 
agency  for  securing  the  remission  of  sins.  In  so  doing 
they  faithfully  warned  the  wicked  of  their  certain  con- 
demnation and  rain  oatside  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Gospel,  while  they  taught  all  men  the  necessity  of 
prayer  and  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  pardon  and  salvation. 

2.  In  the  whole  apostolic  history  not  a  single  intima- 
tion is  given  of  the  possibility  of  the  absolution  of  sin 
by  human  or  priestly  power.  On  the  contrary,  that 
idea  was  terribly  rebuked  in  the  case  of  the  ex-sorcerer 
Siknon,  who,  although  a  baptized  believer,  committed  a 
heinous  an  by  thinking  "that  the  gift  of  God  might 
be  purchased  with  money"  or  imparted  by  ceremonial 
acta.  For  this  Peter  charged  him,  saying,  **  Repent  of 
this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee"  (Acts 
viii,  13-24).  In  this  transaction,  as  well  as  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  fact  throughout 
his  entire  ministry,  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  Peter 
ilinstrate  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  God  only  can  re- 
mit sin  through  the  merits  of  Christ  (see  Psa.  cxxx,  4; 
Dan.  ix,  9;  Acts  v,  31;  xiii,  33;  xxvi,  18).  More- 
over, in  his  denunciations  of  sin  and  encouragements  to 
righteousness,  Peter  showed  precisely  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  apostolic  prerogative  of  the  keys,  and  of 
binding  and  loosing,  which  was  no  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  oiganizing  the  Christian  Church,  and  admin- 
istering its  government  on  the  strict  principles  of  moral 
purity  established  by  the  Gospel  itself. 

It  was  a  sad  and  ominous  day  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity when  a  different  interpretation  began  to  be  put 
upon  tlie  Saviour's  instructions,  and  men,  lacking  the 
essential  elements  of  Christian  experience  and  all  claim 
to  the  Holy  Spirit's  tnHuenoe,  began  to  imagine  and 
proclaim  themselves  competent  to  remit  sins,  on  account 
of  some  magical  power  acquired  by  clerical  ordination. 
That  there  was  no  scriptural  foundation  for  such  errors, 
and  that  in  fact  they  might  have  been  corrected  by  due 
attention  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  may 
be  shown  from  the  recorded  examples  of  ordination  as 
practiced  by  the  apostles. 

8.  The  Appointmmt  of  Matthia*  to  the  Apoitleship, — 
The  peculiar  feature  in  this  transaction  (see  Acts  i, 
21-26)  was  a  pervading  anxiety  to  ascertain  whom  the 
l^rd  had  chosen  for  the  vacant  place  among  the  com- 
missioned witneases  of  his  resurrection.  Hence  the 
election  or  nomination  by  the  Church  of  two  candi- 
dates, prayer  by  the  apostles,  and  the  casting  of  lots, 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  be  numbered 
with  the  eleven  apostles.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  of 
th«  Lord's  direct  appointment,  there  was  no  imposition 
of  han<t&. 

4.  The  Ordination  of  the  Seven  Deacons, — This  marked 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  occurred  in  imme- 
diate sequence  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  the  Pentecost,  and  from  the  space  allotted  to  it  in 
the  sacred  record  (Acts  vi,  2-6),  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  apostles  were  present,  it  may  now  be 
considered,  as  it  doubtless  was  during  the  whole  apos- 
tolic period,  a  model  ordination  for  the  subsequent 
Church.  Its  characteristic  features  were:  (1)  A  de- 
mand for  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom ;  (2)  An  election  or  choice  by  the  Church 
on  that  basis;  (8)  Prayer  by  the  apostles;  (4)  The  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  presumably  by  several  of  the  apostles, 
as  representative  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  act  the 
apostles  illustrated  their  ideas  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  Chnrch  in  reference  to  its  future  ministers,  and 
established  a  precedent  of  perpetual  authority.  It  was 
a  precedent,  moreover,  in  obvious  harmony  with  the 
precept  of  our  Lord,  given  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
pointment of  the  seventy  (I/uke  x,  2), "  Pray  ye  there- 
fore the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest."  The  apostles  evidently  re- 
garded this  as  the  standing  commission  and  perpetual 


duty  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  In  it  they  saw  that 
the  Lord  claimed  the  work  of  evangeliziug  the  world 
as  his  own,  and  also  the  prerogative  of  calling  and 
sending  forth  laborers,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
charged  the  Church  with  the  responsibility  of  prayer 
and  co-operation.  This,  too,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
Saviour's  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  guide 
of  the  Church  when  he  should  no  longer  be  present  as 
its  visible  Head.  The  Spirit's  influence  was  specially 
promised  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  it  was  only  a  pray- 
ing Church  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  that  could 
become  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  agency  of  its 
salvation.  So  long  as  the  Church  illustrated  these 
characteristics  it  gloriously  fulfilled  its  mission.  It 
grew  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  regenerated  believers, 
many  of  whom,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  its 
widening  work,  were  called  of  God  and  moved  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  to  others  the  same  GoBp)el  that  had 
become  to  them  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The 
function  of  the  Church,  therefore,  as  to  ordination  was 
not  to  create  or  bestow  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  but 
simply  to  recognise  and  authenticate  it  when  bestowed 
by  the  Head  of  the  Chnrch.  Hence  ensued  prayer  that 
the  Lord  would  show  the  men  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
that  work,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  express  the 
co-operative  action  and  benediction  of  the  Church. 

5.  These  principles  were  illustrated  in  the  experience 
and  ordtnation  of  Paul.  On  no  subject  did  the  great 
apostle  speak  more  emphatically  and  repeatedly  than 
that  of  his  divine  call,  in  the  absence  of  which  he  would 
have  regarded  himself  no  true  minister  or  apostle,  what- 
ever ceremonies  might  have  been  enacted  over  him : 
"  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  caUed  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  Grospel  of  God"  (Rom.  i,  1) ;  "  Paul, 
an  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead)'*  (Gal.  i,  1).  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  expressed  his  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  call,  and  yet  he  submitted  himself  to 
ordination  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother  of  lower  degree,  and  at  the  hands  of 
prophets  (preachers)  and  teachers  who  were  not  num- 
bered among  the  apostles. 

6.  OrdkicUion  of  Bamahae  and  SauL — ^The  full  in- 
spired account  of  this  transaction  is  worthy  of  special 
attention:  "And  Barnabas  and  Said  returned  from 
Jerusalem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry,  and 
took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  Now 
there  were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain 
prophets  and  teachers ;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that 
was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen, 
which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch, 
and  SauL  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted, 
the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  th^  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  nnto  Selencia ;  and  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus"  (Acts  xii,  26 ;  xiii,  1-4). 
The  events  above  narrated  occurred  some  ten  years 
after  the  commission  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  foUowing  which 
"straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues" 
(Acts  ix,  20).  Becoming  associated  with  Barnabas,  he 
also  "  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  at 
Jerusalem.  Both  these  men  seem  to  have  labored  as 
evangelists  whenever  they  had  opportunity,  and  their 
ministry  having  been  g^ven  of  God,  was  honored  by 
his  blessing.  They  were  now  called  to  higher  responsi- 
bilities. They  were  to  go  forth  "under  the  sanction 
of  the  Church,  and  not  only  to  proclaim  the  truth,  but 
also  to  baptize  converts,  to  organize  Christian  congre- 
gations, and  to  ordain  Christian  ministers.  It  was 
therefore  proper  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  be 
regularly  invested  with  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
In  the  circumstantial  record  of  this  proceeding,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
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the  Aathor  of  Revelation.  He  foresaw  that  the  rite  of 
*  the  laying  on  of  hands*  would  be  sadly  abused ;  that  it 
would  be  represented  as  possessing  something  like  a 
magic  potency;  and  that  it  would  at  length  be  con- 
vened, by  a  small  class  of  ministers,  into  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal monopoly.  He  has  therefore  supplied  us  with  an 
antidote  against  delusion  by  permitting  us,  in  this 
simple  narrative,  to  scan  its  exact  import  And  what 
was  the  virtue  of  the  ordination  here  described?  Did 
it  furnish  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  a  title  to  the  minis- 
try? Not  at  all.  God  himself  had  already  called 
them  to  the  work,  and  they  could  receive  no  higher 
authorization.  Did  it  necessarily  add  anything  to  the 
eloquence,  or  the  prudence,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the 
piety  of  the  missionaries?  No  results  of  the  kind 
oould  be  produced  by  any  such  ceremony.  What,  then, 
was  its  meaning?  The  evangelist  himself  furnishes  an 
answer.  The  Holy  Ghost  required  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  be  tepcuxUed  to  the  work  to  which  the  Lord 
had  called  them,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the 
mode  or  form  in  which  they  were  set  apart  or  designat- 
ed to  the  office.  This  rite,  to  an  Israelite,  suggested 
grave  and  hallowed  associations.  When  a  Jewidi 
father  invoked  a  benediction  on  any  of  his  family,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child ;  when  a  Jew- 
ish priest  devoted  an  animal  in  sacrifice,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim ;  and  when  a  Jewish 
ruler  invested  another  with  office,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  new  functionary.  The  ordination  of 
these  brethren  possessed  all  this  significance.  By  the 
laying  on  of  hands  the  ministers  of  Antioch  implored  a 
blessing  upon  Barnabas  and  Saul,  ^nd  announced  their 
separation  or  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and 
intimated  their  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  authority" 
(Killen,  A  ndnd  Churchy  p.  71  sq.). 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  this  ordination  was  a 
special  one  to  the  missionary  work.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  only  one  recorded  as  having  been  received  by  either 
of  the  apostles  named,  and  it  illustrates  the  conditions 
observed  in  the  ordination  of  the  deacons,  viz.:  (1) 
The  candidates  were  men  called  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
(2)  They  were  separated  unto  the  work  of  the  Lord 
by  prayer,  accompanied  with  fasting;  (8)  Hands 
were  laid  upon  them  by  representative  men  of  the 
Church,  doubtless  the  elders,  among  whom  no  apostle 
was  present,  and  as  yet  the  office  of  bishop  had  not  been 
instituted. 

7.  The  Ordination  of  Eldert.— When  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas went  forth  upon  their  mission,  it  is  recorded  of 
them  that  "  they  ordained  them  (i.  e.  for  the  disciples) 
elders  in  every  Church"  (Acts  xiv,  28).  As  to  the 
ceremonies  employed  in  these  ordinations,  only  prayer, 
fasting,  and  commending  the  persons  ordained  to  the 
Lord,  on  whom  they  believed,  are  mentioned.  But  in 
the  narrative  the  word  x^^porovTioavrt^  {ordained)  is 
for  the  first  time  introduced.  It  is  again  used  in  2  Cor. 
viii,  19,  where  Paol  speaks  of  Titus  as  ''the  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  church- 
es.'* *'  And  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of 
the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace,  which  is 
administered  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.*" 
Being  chosen  of  the  churches  signifies  elected  or  appoint" 
ed,  and  implies  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as 
well  as  being  elected  by  the  holding  up  of  hands.  The 
employment  of  the  word  quoted,  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  it  by  Christian  writers  as  signifying  all  that  be- 
longed to  minbterial  ordination  (see  subscriptions  to 
the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus), 
implies  that  the  ordination  of  elders  throughout  the 
churches  involved  the  oo- operative  action  of  those 
churches.  In  so  important  a  matter  the  apostles  ob- 
viously did  not  act  arbitrarily  or  alone;  but  when,  for 
the  confirming  of  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  they  Judged 
it  important  to  ordain  elders  in  every  Church,  they 
doubtless  called  on  the  several  churches  to  determine 
by  prayer,  attended  with  fasting,  whom  among  their 
number  the  Holy  Ghost  would  make  their  spiritual 


overseers.  Upon  those  designated  they  doabtlesa,  in 
connection  with  other  elders,  laid  their  hands,  with  cor- 
responding prayer,  and  thus  ordained  them  to  the 
special  service  of  the  Lord.  A  comparison  of  several 
passages  in  Paul's  epistles  will  show  that  this  view  of 
the  apostolic  custom  of  ordination  is  by  no  means  eon-> 
jectural.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  he  says,  **  N^lect  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  oo  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.'* 
The  word  prophecy  in  this  verse  may  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  the  divine  gift  or  designation.  Again, 
in  2  Tim.  i,  6,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  he  says, 
"  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on 
of  my  hands."  Comparing  the  two  verses  quoted,  it 
becomes  evident  that  ordination,  even  by  an  apostle, 
was  not  an  individual  act,  but  one  participated  in  by 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  who,  in  connection  with  the 
apostle,  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  snbject. 
Hence,  when  the  apostle  in  bis  chaige  to  Timothy  says 
(1  Tim.  v,  22), "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither 
be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,"  we  may  understand 
that  he  warns  his  son  in  the  Gospel  alike  against  hasty 
and  individual  action,  in  which  he  might  be  deceived. 
Again  he  says  (Titus  i,  4,  5),  **  To  Titus,  mine  own  son 
after  the  common  faith :  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from 
Grod  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  sbouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  He 
then  proceeds,  as  he  had  already  done  in  his  letters  to 
Timothy,  to  state  in  detail  the  essential  qualifications 
of  ministers,  those  which  he  had  himself  requited,  and 
those  which  he  demanded  that  his  saocessors  should 
require;  and  by  reference  to  his  own  example  in  both 
cases  (see  Acts  xvi,  2 ;  2  Cor.  viii,  19)  he  deariy  inti- 
mates their  duty  of  enlisting  the  prayers  and  the  godly 
judgment  of  the  churches  in  the  setoction  and  ordina- 
tion of  ministers  of  the  Word  and  administrators  of  the 
ordinances  of  God. 

Such  was  apostolic  ordination,  so  far  as  we  can  know 
ftom  the  inspired  writers^  and  since  they  have  written 
nothing  on  the  subject  further  for  our  learning,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  nothing  more  is  essential.  A  few 
points  involved  in  the  above  scriptural  examples  may 
be  summarily  noted : 

(1.)  Christ  ordained  in  the  sense  of  appointing  bis 
disciples  to  ministerial  service  by  his  own  aathority, 
and  without  employing  any  exterior  ceremony. 

(2.)  In  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  place  in  the 
apostolate  from  which  Judas  fell,  it  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  by  prayer  and  the  lot  whom  the  Lord 
had  chosen ;  and  in  like  manner,  without  any  exterior 
ceremony,  "  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apoe- 
tles." 

(8.)  The  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  ceremony  of  min- 
isterial ordination  was  first  practiced  by  the  apostles  in 
the  case  of  the  seven  deacons,  in  immediate  sequence 
of  the  miracle  of  the  Pentecost. 

(4.)  It  was  subsequently  practiced  in  the  ordination 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  elders  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment Church. 

(5.)  No  account  is  given  of  any  one  having  been  or- 
dained to  the  oflSoe  of  bishop  in  distinction  from  that 
of  elder,  still  less  is  there  any  intimation  that  bish- 
ops were  or  were  to  become  the  only  offioen  in  the 
Church  competent  to  ordain  ministerial  candidates; 
whereas  elders  were  frequently,  if  not  always,  associ- 
ated even  with  apostles  in  the  act  of  ordination. 

Such,  as  to  form  and  ceremony,  was  ministerial  ordi- 
nation as  practiced  in  the  apostolic  Church.  As  to 
effect,  it  claimed  only  to  separate,  by  solemn  acts  oo 
the  part  of  the  Church,  holy  men,  silready  called  of  God 
to  the  exclusive  work  of  the  ministry.  No  intimatioR 
is  given  that  ordination  conferred  priestly  functions  or 
prerogatives  in  any  form  or  degree,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  various  cautions  are  given,  both  in  the  example 
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and  precepts  of  the  apostles,  against  socb  an  idea. 
That  a  large  body  of  ministers  thus  ordained  and  in- 
structed were  at  the  head  of  the  various  Christian 
cbnrebea  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  dearest  inference  both  from  the  sacred  rec- 
ord and  the  eariiest  accounts  we  have  of  the  post-apos- 
tolic Church.  Then  followed  a  shadowy  period  of 
Church  history,  in  which,  by  persecution  from  without 
and  dissensions  and  corruptions  within,  many  changes 
were  wrought  in  the  customs  and  theories  of  Chris- 
liana. 

III.  IntroduetUm  of  Comtpt  Theories  ctnd  Practice, — 
The  greater  part  of  these  changes  originated  in  a  ten- 
dency, itself  the  reaalt  of  a  decline  in  spirituality,  to 
incorporate  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church  certain  cere- 
monies of  Judaism,  while  corresponding  ideas  from 
Greek  and  Roman  paganism  were  not  rigidly  excluded. 
Most  startling  among  these  corruptions,  and  most  pro- 
lific of  other  outflowing  errors,  was  the  idea  of  a  Chrie- 
tian  priesthood  parodied  from  the  Jewish.  There  not 
having  been  one  word  or  act  in  all  the  teachings  of 
Christ  or  his  apostles  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  we 
may  well  be  amazed  that  before  the  end  of  the  8d 
century  such  declarations  as  the  following  were  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  apostles  for  the  teaching  and 
guidance  oi  the  Church.  The  subjoined  extracts  are 
from  the  so-called  ContUtutiane  of  the  Holy  Apostle* 
[see  Caiqons,  Ecclesiastical],  a  notorious  collection 
of  disciplinary  prescriptions  and  forms  which,  although, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  modem  criticism,  obviously 
spurious,  nevertheless  were  circulated  and  received  both 
as  authentic  and  authoritative  for  centuries.  Having 
been  put  forth  at  a  period  when  literary  criticism  was 
unknown,  and  having  been  adroitly  harmonized  with 
the  drift  of  corrupt  practice  then  gaining  currency  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  neither  the  literary  nor 
the  religious  authority  of  this  strange  collection  of  doc- 
uments was  questioned  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  lowest  and  the  true  view  to  be  taken  of  these  doc- 
uments is  that  they  are  descriptive  of  theories  and  prac- 
tices that  prevailed  when  they  were  written,  and  from 
that  time  forward : 

Pretended  AuthonMp.—^The  spostles  and  elders  to  nil 
thfi9e  who,  from  amnnz  the  Qentiies,  have  believed  on  the 
I»rd  Jesns  Christ  (bk.  f, « 1). 

"  We  who  sre  now  assembled  in  our  place,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  snd  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  Philip  and 
Burthoiomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  Jaraes  the  Bon  of 
Alphseos,  and  LeblMras,  who  was  somamed  Tbaddcas. 
and  Mmon  the  Canaanite,  and  Matthias  who,  inrtend  of 
Judas,  was  numbered  with  ns,  Jnmes  the  brother  of  the 
J»rd  and  btehop  of  Jerusalem,  and  PanI  the  teacher  of 
the  Gentile«>,  the  chosen  vessel  all  being  present,  have 
writien  to  yon  this  catholic  doctrine  for  the  confirmation 
of  yon  to  whom  the  oversight  of  the  Church  universal  Is 
committed**  (bk.  v1,  fi  U). 

Pretended  tettMiskment  of  the  Hisrarehy.—**  As  to  those 
thtnss  which  have  happened  among  ns,  ye  yourselves  are 
not  ignoranL  For  ye  know  perfectly  that  those  who  are 
by  ns  named  bishops  and  presbyters  and  deacons  were 
made  by  prayer  and  by  the  layine  on  of  hands,  and  that 
bv  the  dilnrence  of  the  names  Is  indicated  the  difference 
**t  their  employments^  For  not  every  one  that  will  is  or- 
dained, as  the  case  was  In  that  spurious  and  counterfeit 
priesthood  of  the  calves  under  Jeroboam.  For  If  there 
were  no  roles  or  distinction  of  orders,  It  would  suffice  to 

Krform  all  the  offices  under  one  name.  But  beinff  tanght 
the  Lord  the  seriea  of  things,  we  distributed  the  Ainc- 
tfona  of  the  bigh-priesthood  to  the  bishops,  tho»e  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  presbyters,  and  the  ministration  under 
them  both  to  the  aeaconsjthat  the  divine  worship  might 
be  performed  In  pnrity.  For  it  Is  not  lawfhl  fur  a  deacon 
to  offer  the  sacrifice,  or  to  baptize,  or  to  give  the  blessing, 
either  small  or  great.  Nor  may  a  pres^er  perform  or- 
ilinatlon,  for  it  is  pot  agreeable  to  holiness  to  have  order 
overtomed.  For  such  as  these  do  not  light  against  us 
nor  against  the  bishops,  bnt  against  the  nnt versa!  bishop, 
even  the  high-priest  of  the  Father,  Jesns  Christ  onr  Lord. 
Hlgb-pilestii,  priests,  and  Levltes  were  ordained  by  Mo- 
ses, the  most  beloved  of  God.  By  our  Saviour  we,  the 
thirteen  apostles,  were  ordained ;  and  by  the  apostles  St. 
James  ana  St. Clement,  and  others  with  ns  (that  we  may 
not  make  the  catalogne  of  all  those  bishops  over  again). 
Moreover,  by  ns  all  In  common  were  ordained  presbyters 
and  deacons  and  snbdeacons  and  renders"  (hk.  vlll,  4  4tf). 
AprmaHen  qf  Prieatfy  PrerogoHees  and  Smd^tmetitn.— 
**  Ye,  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  O  bishops,  sre  to  yonr 


people  priests  and  Levltes,  ministering  to  the  holy.taber- 
uacie,  the  holy  Catholic  Church ;  who  stand  at  tne  altar 
t>f  the  Lord  yonr  Qod,  and  offer  to  him  reasonable  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices  through  Jesus  the  great  high-priest.  Te 
are  to  the  laitv  prophets,  mlers,  governors,  and  kings— 
the  mediators  oetween  God  and  his  faithfhl  people,  who 
receive  and  declare  his  Word,  well  acqualuted  with  the 
Scrlptnrei^  Ye  are  the  voice  of  God  and  witnesses  of  his 
will,  who  bear  the  sins  and  intercede  for  all"  (bk.  11,  i  85). 
Kidseopal  As9wnptwns.—**The  bishop  Is  the  minister 
of  the  Word,  the  keener  of  knowledge,  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  ytiu  In  the  several  parts  of  yonr  divine 
worohip.  He  Is  the  teacher  of  piety,  and  next  after  God 
he  is  your  father,  who  hath  h^otten  you  anin  to  the 
adtiptlon  of  sons  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  He  Is  yonr 
rnler  and  governor;  he  is  your  king  and  potentate:  he 
is  next  after  Qod  your  earthly  god,  who  hath  a  right  to 
be  honored  by  yon^  (bk.  U,  9  S6). 

Let  the  above  strange  language  be  contrasted  with 
the  inspired  utterances  of  the  apostle  Peter  himself 
(see  1  Peter  v,  1-^) :  "The  elders  which  are  among  3'ou 
I  exhort,  who*  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed :  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is 
among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God^s  heritage,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

Coneeming  OrdfnoffofMi  — "Wherefore  we,  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lord,  who  are  now  together,  give  yon  In 
cnnrge  these  onr  divine  constitntions  concerning  every 
ecclesiastical  form ;  there  being  present  with  us  PanI  the 
chofen  vessel,  onr  fellow-aposUe,  and  James  the  bishop, 
and  the  rest  of  the  presbyters,  and  the  seven  deacons. 

"In  the  first  plsce,  therefore,  1  Peter  say  that  a  birthop 
to  be  ordained  Is  to  be,  as  we  have  already  all  of  us  ap- 

Coin  ted,  nnblamable  in  all  things,  a  select  person,  choeen 
y  the  whole  people.  And  when  he  is  named  snd  ap- 
E roved,  let  the  people  assemble,  with  the  presbvtery  and 
iKhops  that  are  present,  on  the  Lord's  dsy,  ana  let  them 
give  tneir  consent.  And  let  him  who  Is  preferred  smoue 
the  rest  ask  the  presbytery  and  the  people  whether  this 
Is  the  peraon  whom  they  desire  for  their  rnfer.  And  if 
thev  give  their  consent,  let  him  ask  flirther  whether  he 
hath  a  irood  testimony  firom  all  men,  etc.  And  If  all  the 
assembly  together  do,  according  to  truth  and  not  accord- 
ing to  prciJndice,  testify  that  he  is  such  a  one,  let  them 
the  third  time  ask  again  whether  be  is  tmly  worthy  of 
this  ministry ;  and  if  they  agree  the  third  time  that  he  is 
worthy,  let  them  all  be  demanded  their  vote :  and  when 
they  all  give  it  willingly,  let  them  be  heard.  And,  silence 
being  made,  let  one  of  the  principal  bishops,  tofrether 
with  two  others,  stand  near  the  altar,  the  rest  of  the  birth- 
ops  and  presbyters  praying  silently,  and  the  deacons  hold- 
ine  the  holy  uospeis  open  upon  the  head  of  htm  that  is 
to  DC  ordained ;  and  say  to  God—'* 

The  form  of  prayer  prescribed  is  a  long  one,  but  con- 
tains the  following  passages : 

"  'Grant  to  him  (the  bishop), O  Lord  Almighty,  through 
thy  Christ,  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  he 
may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy  command ; 
to  distribute  clerical  offices  according  to  thine  ordinance : 
to  loose  every  bond  according  to  the  power  which  thon 
gavest  to  the  apostles :  that  he  may  please  thee.  In  meek- 
ness and  a  pure  heart,  steadfastly,  nnblamably,  irreproach- 
ably, while  he  offereth  to  ihee  a  pnre  and  unblo<idy  sac- 
rifice, which  by  thy  Christ  thon  hast  appointed  as  the  mys- 
tery of  the  new  covenant . . .  .*  And  when  he  hath  prayed 
for  these  things,  let  the  rest  of  the  priesu  add  Amen, 
and,  together  with  them,  all  the  people.  And.  after  the 
prayer,  let  one  of  the  bishops  elevste  the  sacrifice  upon 
the  hands  of  htm  that  is  ordained ;  and  early  In  the 
morning  let  him  he  enthroned,  In  a  place  set  apart  for 
him,  among  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  they  all  givinir  him 
the  kiss  in  the  Lord**  (bk.  vlii,  i  4, 0). 

I.  "  Let  a  bishop  be  ordained  by  two  or  three  bishops. 

IL  "  Let  a  pre»Dyter  be  ordained  by  one  bishop,  as  also 
a  deacon  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy"  (bk.  vill,  i  4'). 

The  above  are  merely  specimen  extracts  from  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  nevertheless  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  the  ancient  Church  not  only  were  bishops  and 
priests  ordained  to  offer  "  the  unbloody  sacrifice"  of  the 
mass  and  to  remit  sin,  but  also  that  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  Church  admitted  to  ordination  was  be- 
ginning to  be  increased.  (For  the  forms  of  ordination 
for  subdeacons,  deaconesses,  and  readers,  see  bk.  viii, 
§  19,  20, 21,  22.)  Other  parts  of  the  same  Constitntions 
prescribe  the  preparation  by  ordained  bishops  of  the 
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mystical  oil,  tlie  mTStical  water,  and  the  mystical  oint- 
ment to  be  used  in  baptism,  and  also  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered for  the  dead.  On  the  enthronement  of  bishops, 
the  practice  of  singing  hosannas  to  them,  and  many 
customs  in  reference  to  ordination,  consult  Bingham*s 
Antiquities  of  ike  Christian  Churchy  bk.  ii  and  iv.  His 
explanation,  that  every  bishop  having  liberty  to  frame 
his  own  liturgy  tended  to  the  multiplication  and  varia- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  employed,  finds  many  confirma- 
tions in  fact<,  and  accounts  for  some  differences  of  a  mi- 
nor character  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
Although  he  finds  the  signing  of  the  cross  and  the  kiss 
of  peace  added  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  he  afilrms 
that  the  use  of  anointing  oil,  the  presentation  of  the  sa- 
cred utensils  in  clerical  ordination,  and  the  exclusive 
practice  of  the  rite  during  Ember  weeks  (q.  v.)  are  mod- 
ern inventions,  i.  e.  inventions  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Another  practice,  however,  that  of  forcible  ordination, 
is  thus  described  by  Bingham : 

»»*  Anciently,  while  popular  elections  were  Indulged, 
there  was  nothlns;  more  common  tbau  for  people  to  uike 
men  by  force,  and  have  tbem  ordained  asalust  their  wills. 
For  ifanngh  many  men  were  too  ambitious  in  courting 
the  preferments  of  the  Church,  yet  there  were  some  who 
ran  as  eagerly  firom  them  as  othern  ran  to  them ;  and 
nothing  but  force  could  brlns  such  men  to  submit  to  an 
ordination.  Ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  this,  including  some  who  were  plainly  ordain- 
ed againjit  their  wills.  It  was  a  common  oractice  in  those 
times  fttr  persons  that  fled  to  avoid  ordination  by  their 
own  bitihop,  to  be  seized  by  any  other  bishop  to  he  or- 
dained by  them,  and  then  returned  to  the  bishop  firom 
whom  they  were  fled/  'Nor  was  it  any  kind  of  remon- 
strance or  solicitation  whatsoever  which  the  party  could 
make  that  would  prevent  his  ordiuniitm  in  such  casea, 
except  he  chanced  to  protest  solemnly  upon  oath  against 
such  ordination.'  To  hinder  this  protest,  cunning  and 
violence  were  employed.  At  the  ordination  of  Maoedo- 
nius  by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch.  'they  durst  not  let 
him  know  what  they  were  about  till  the  ceremony  was 
over :  and  when  he  came  to  understand  that  he  was  or- 
dained presbyter,  he  broke  forth  into  a  rage.*  Punli- 
liianns,  Jerome's  brother,  fled  from  ordination,  but  Bpi- 
phanius  cansedhis  deacons  to  seize  him,  and  to  hold  his 
month,  that  he  might  not  adjure  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  set  him  free.  'Such  ordination  stood  good, 
and  was  accounted  as  valid  as  any  other.*  £ven  when  in 
the  following  age  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  was  so  far 
modified  as  to  permit  deacons  and  presbyters  ordained 
against  their  wills  to '  be  set  at  liberty  as  If  they  had  never 
been  ordained,'  bishops  were  exchided  from  this  reason- 
able provision.  'Though  the  imperial  law  cave  liberty 
to  all  inferiors,  so  ordained,  to  reliuqnish  their  ofllce  that 
was  forced  upon  them,  if  they  pleased,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a  secular  life  again,  yet  it  peremptorily  denied 
the  privilege  to  bishops,  decreeing  that  their  ordination 
should  stand  good,  and  that  no  action  brought  against 
their  ordaiuers  should  be  of  force  to  evacuate  or  disannul 
their  consecration'  "  {Antiq.  bk.  Iv,  ch.  vli). 

Could  it  have  been  certain  that  these  forced  ordinations 
were  conferred  only  on  good  men,  such  proceedings 
would  by  no  means  have  been  so  bad  as  the  more  com- 
mon act  of  ordaining  men  of  unquestioned  vileness  of 
character,  who  by  intrigue  or  simony  secured  clerical 
oflioes,  and  consequently  the  so-called  sacrament  of  or- 
ders, and  "  the  indelible  mark"  by  which  the  pretended 
apoetolical  (?)  sucoessioii  was  to  be  handed  down  to  re- 
mote generations. 

When  under  eoclesiastical  sanction  the  attempt  was 
fully  inaugurated  to  improve  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolical  customs  as  to  ordination  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  materialistic  ceremonies,  it  was  not  likely  soon 
to  stop.  So,  in  fact,  between  bishops  emulous  of  cere- 
monial splendor  and  the  enactments  of  rival  councils,  the 
process  of  adding  ritual  forms  went  forward  in  steps  par- 
allel to  increasing  corruptions  of  doctrine  until  a  culmi- 
nation was  reached  in  the  fully  developed — 

IV.  Sacerdotal  System  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
— That  system,  as  practiced  from  about  the  10th  century 
and  fully  restated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  well  as  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Roman  pontifical,  has  the  follow- 
ing with  other  less  objectionable  characteristics : 

1.  It  affirms  that  clerical  orders  constitute  a  sacra- 
ment, the  sixth  of  the  seven  enumerated  by  that 
Church* 


2.  It  enumerates  seven  clerical  orders  exdosive  of 
seven  grades  of  bishops,  of  wliich  the  pope  is  supreme 
in  authority.  The  seven  orders  are  those  of  priest, 
deacon,  subdeacon,  acolyth,  exorcist,  reader,  and  porter. 

8.  It  afilrms  that  bishops  only  are  competent  to  con- 
fer ordination. 

4.  That  the  effect  of  ordination  is  to  impress  on  the 
recipient  an  indelible  mark  or  character,  so  that  he  whu 
has  once  been  a  priest  cannot  again  become  a  layman. 

5.  That  ordination  to  the  priesthood  confers  the  pow- 
er of  offering  sacrifice  in  the  Church  for  the  living  and 
for  the  dead. 

The  above  positions  are  anfficiently  supported  by  the 
following  extncta  from  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent: 

On  the  Saerament  of  Orders.^**  Canon  L  If  any  one  shall 
say  that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  a  visible  and 
external  priesthood,  or  that  there  is  not  any  power  of 
consecrating  and  offering  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  remitting  and  retaining  sin,  but  only  an 
office  and  bare  ministry  of  preaching  the  Q^wpel,  br  that 
those  who  do  not  preach  are  not  priesta  at  all :  let  him  be 
anathema. 

*'  Canon  IL  If  any  one  shall  say  that,  besides  the  priest^ 
hood,  there  are  not  in  the  Catholic  Church  other  ordtfs, 
both  greater  and  lesser,  by  which,  as  by  certain  steps, 
advance  is  made  Into  the  priesthood:  let  him  he  an- 
athema. 

**  Canon  IIL  If  any  one  shall  say  that  orders  or  sacred 
ordination  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted 
by  Christ  the  Lord ;  or  that  it  is  a  certain  human  figment 
devised  by  men  unskilled  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  thai 
it  Is  only  a  certain  kind  for  choosing  ministers  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments:  let  him  be  anathema. 

"Canon  IV.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  by  sacred  ordina- 
tion the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  slven ;  and  that  the  bishops  do 
therefore  vainly  say.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  that 
a  character  is  not  thereby  given ;  or  that  he  who  has  once 
been  a  priest  can  again  become  a  layman:  let  him  be 
anathema." 

Tottching  the  SacrifiM  of  the  Ifoas.— "Canon  III.  If  any 
one  shall  say  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  only  a  sac- 
rifice of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  or  that  it  is  a  bare  com- 
memoratlnn  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross,  bat  not 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  or  that  it  avails  him  only  that 
receiveth.  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  o&red  fur  the  liv- 
ing and  toe  dead  for  sins,  punishments,  satisfactions,  and 
other  necessities:  let  him  be  anathema." 

It  is  true  that  Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  dif- 
fered not  a  little  in  their  discussions  of  some  of  these 
topics,  as,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  matter  and  form  of  the  sacrament 
of  orders;  but  in  the  main  they  have  acquiesced  in  the 
points  stated  above,  and  in  the  sequences  inseparable 
from  them.  It  may  be  added  that  the  formula  of  or- 
daining a  priest  corresponds  to  the  last-quoted  canon. 
It  is  thb :  "  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
to  celebrats  masses  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,     Amen," 

The  principal  features  of  the  above-stated  theorr  of 
ordination  were  developed  before  the  aepantion  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  rite  was  administered  differed  in  the  tro 
churches  only  in  unimportant  particulars,  such  as  that 
of  anointing  the  ordained  person  with  oil,  which  the 
Roman  Church  practiced  and  the  Greek  Church  did  not. 
In  the  Roman  Church,  in  particular,  great  8tre»  b  laid 
upon  the  presentation  of  sacred  utensils  and  symbols  as 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination.  To  the  priest  is 
presented  a  chalice  and  paten  (a  small  plate  used  to 
hold  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer);  to  the  bishop  a 
ring,  a  crosier,  and  a  pallium  (q.  v.)  are  given;  and  to 
the  cardinal  a  hat,  as  symbolical  of  their  functions  and 
obligations.  While,  therefore,  both  churches  propa- 
gated in  its  essentially  erroneous  features  a  common 
theory  as  to  ortlinations,  it  was  the  Romish  Chutrh 
which  carried  out  the  greatest  extreme  of  ceremonies, 
and  made  the  worst  uses  of  the  theory  in  connection 
with  the  dogma  and  assumptions  of  papal  supremacy— 
a  system  of  sacerdotalism  that  embodied  blaspherooos 
pretensions,  and  that  was  often  prostituted  to  the  most 
wicked  and  selfish  purposes.  Examination  shows  that 
this  very  theory  of  the  Roman  Church  as  to  orders  and 
sacraments  lies  at  the  centre  of  the  system  refened  tcs 
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and  is  the  fountun-head  of  some  of  its  wont  comip- 
tiona.  Once  graot  that  ordination  in  direct  line  and  by 
direct  sanction  from  the  pope  of  Kome  is  the  one  essen- 
tial channel  for  the  descent  of  God's  grace  to  man,  and 
there  is  conceded  a  power  as  far-reaching  and  dangeioos 
as  it  is  fiur  removed  from  scriptural  truth.  That  the 
Soman  see  made  this  claim  without  disguise,  and  en- 
forced it  during  successive  centuries  by  the  most  nn- 
scrupolons  measureSi  is  proved  by  multitudinous  facts 
of  history.  As  a  specimen,  take  the  following  statement 
coneeming  pope  Boniface  IX : 

*' At  first  Bonifkce  did  not  publicly  take  money  for  the 
higher  promotions ;  he  took  It  only  In  Mcret,  and  throogh 
tmstwurthy  sgents.  At  length,  after  ten  years,  at  once 
to  indulge,  palliate,  and  to  emabllsh  this  slmonv,  he  snb- 
stittited  «s  a  permanent  tax  the  Annates  (o.  v.),  or  first- 
firuits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calcnlated  on  a 
new  scale,  triple  that  in  which  they  stood  before  in  the 
papal  books.  This  was  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  the  can- 
diaates  for  promoclon,  some  of  whom  never  got  possession 
of  the  benefice.  That  was  matter  of  supreme  Indlflbrence 
to  Boniface,  as  he  conid  sell  It  again.  Bot  as  these  candi- 
dates rarely  came  ti>  the  oonrt  with  money  eqaal  to  the 
demand,  nsnrers^  with  whom  the  pope  was  in  unholy 
league,  advanced  the  sum  on  exorbitant  interest.  The 
debt  was  sometimes  sued  for  iu  the  pope^s  court  The 
smaller  benefices  were  sold  flrom  the  day  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  shameless  and  scaadaloos  notoriety.  Men 
wandered  about  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy 
searching  out  the  ages  of  hoary  incumbents,  and  watching 
their  diseases  and  infirmities.  For  this  service  they  were 
well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  at  Rome. .  On  their  re- 
port the  tariff  rose  or  relL.  Benefices  were  sold  over  and 
over  again.  Graces  were  granted  to  the  last  purchaser, 
with  the*  magic  word  *  Preference,*  which  cost  twenty- 
five  florins.  That  was  raper«eded  by  a  more  anthorlutlve 
phnwe  (at  fifty  fiorins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.  Pe- 
titions already  granted  were  sometimes  cancelled  in  fiivor 
of  a  higher  bldoer;  the  pope  treated  the  lower  ofl^r  as  an 
attempt  to  defhind  him.  Iu  the  same  year  the  secretary, 
Tbeoaoric  k  Niem,  had  known  the  same  benefice  sold  in 
the  eonrse  of  one  week  to  several  snocesslve  claimants. 
The  benefices  were  so  openly  s«>ld  that,  if  money  was  not 
at  band,  the  pope  would  receive  the  price  In  kind— in  wine, 
sbeep^  oxen,  horses,  or  grain.  The  ofllcers  were  as  skil- 
fal  HI  these  srts  ss  hloafelf.  His  auditors  would  hold 
twenty  expectatives,  and  receive  the  first-fhiits.  The 
argur-eyed  pope,  however,  watched  the  death-bed  of  all 
his  ofllcers.  Their  bo(»ks,  robes,  fhmlture,  money,  es- 
cheated to  the  pope.  No  grace  or  any  kind,  even  to  the 
poorest,  was  Signed  without  its  florin  fee.  The  pope,  even 
during  mass,  was  seen  to  be  consulting  with  his  secreta- 
ries on  these  worldly  affairs.  The  accnmnlation  of  pln- 
ralitiea  an  unworthy  men  was  scandalous  even  in  those 
times"  (Mllmaa's  LaUm  ChrigOanUy,  vol.  vli,  bk.  xlil, 
ch.  iii). 

It  is  ohvioos  that  sach  a  shameless  traffic  in  clerical  or- 
dinations and  appointments  could  only  have  been  main- 
tained in  a  Church  in  which  and  in  an  age  when  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  their  salvation 
depended  on  the  absolution  of  priests  fitted  for  their 
taak  by  the  indelible  mark  of  papal  ordination  irrespec- 
tive of  naoral  character.  The  same  idea  made  the  the- 
ories of  purgatory  and  indulgence  sources  of  illimitable 
pecuniary  exactiona,  while  it  also  made  the  power  of 
the  popes  terrible  in  their  long  struggle  with  emperors 
in  referenoe  Co  the  right  of  investiture  (q.  v.)  and  tem- 
ponl  sovereignty.  In  those  struggles  monarchs  and 
nationa  were  reduced  to  submission  by  the  fulmination 
of  bulla,  bans,  and  interdicts,  which,  aside  from  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  divine  grace  flowing  solely  through 
the  diannel  of  papal  ordination  and  authority,  would 
have  been  as  powerless  as  they  are  now  seen  to  be  ab- 
anrd. 

y.  ProiettaiU  ReaaHotu—The  above-stated  theory  of 
ordinatioo,  attended  by  oorreqionding  practice,  may  he 
said  to  have  had  universal  and  unquestioned  prevalence 
throughout  the  Christian  world  tnta  the  6th  to  the  16th 
century.  Irrespective  of  its  gradual  and  insidiotts  be- 
^nnings,  it  was  fully  developed  in  the  ritual  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (A.D.  59d^606),  and  it  reached  its  present 
form  of  administration  in  the  PonifjScale  Romanum 
(q.  ▼«)  of  pope  dement  VIII,  in  1696.  A  prominent 
feature  of  ttie  great  Beformation  was  a  violent  and  gen- 
eral reaction  against  the  dogmas  and  abuses  of  the  Ro- 
man system  of  ordinations.  Without  exception,  Pn»t- 
estants  rejected  the  five  fiutitious  sacraments  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Church,  including  orders.  The  Reformed  churches 
not  only  rejected  the  doctrines  but  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  reference  to  ordination, 
falling  iMck  on  scriptural  precedents  ss  their  sole  guide 
in  reference  to  the  modes  of  appointing  and  ordaining 
their  clergy.  A  partial  exception  has  to  be  stated  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  retained  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  ritual  of  ordination.  In  reference 
to  this  as  well  as  many  other  subjects,  different  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  prevailed,  and  consequently  dif- 
ferent  customs  of  ordination  were  established.  Most  of 
the  Reformed  churches,  doubtless  owing  to  the  great 
abuses  so  long  associated  with  the  name  and  character 
of  bishop,  rejected  the  episcopal  office  entirely,  although 
the  Lutheran  Church  retained  it  under  the  name  of  su- 
perintendent There  was  great  unanimity  in  accepting 
the  ordination  by  elders  ss  appropriate  and  valid,  but  in 
some  of  the  churches  two  classes  of  elders  were  recog- 
nised— teaching  (clerical)  and  ruling  (lay)  elders.  In 
some,  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  clerical  presby- 
ters only  join  in  the  imposition  of  hands.  Among  the 
Independents  and  Baptists  the  power  of  ordination  is 
considered  to  inhere  in  any  given  congregation  of  be- 
lievers. The  qualifications  of  a  candidate  are  first  ss- 
certaiued  and  approved  by  a  Chureh,  which,  having 
called  him  to  its  ministry,  and  he  accepting,  proceeds  to 
confer  ordination  upon  him  by  prayer  and  the  imposidou 
of  hands. 

The  Protestant  churehes  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, France,  Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary,  Scotland, 
etc,  have  only  presbyterial  ordination,  and  place  no  re- 
liance on  the  derivation  of  their  clericsl  orders,  fh>m  the 
fact  that  their  founders,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others,  had  been  episoopally  ordained  as  presbyters. 
They  all  unite  In  considering  the  call  of  God  expressed 
through  the  suffrage  of  the  Chureh  as  the  essential  pre- 
requisite to  true  ministerial  character,  while  ordination 
is  simply  an  appropriate  cerenaony  designed  to  authen- 
ticate that  call,  and  to  publicly  separate  ministers  to  the 
sacred  office.  In  most  of  the  churches  named,  as  well 
as  in  the  American  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Congre- 
gational churches,  deacons  are  only  lay  officers  of  the 
Church,  and  do  not  receive  the  imposition  of  hands. 

As  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  allot  space  for  the 
formulae  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ordinations,  so  now 
we  deem  it  unimportant  to  introduce  details  as  to  cere- 
monies and  variations  in  the  practice  of  ordinations 
among  Protestants.  Such  variations  find  their  prototype 
in  the  scriptural  ordinations,  of  which  no  two  recorded 
were  conducted  in  all  respects  alike,  a  fact  that  plainly 
indicated  the  non-essentiality  of  fixed  forms,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  liberty  of  adapting  forme  to  circumstances. 
With  a  single  exception,  substantial  unity  may  be  said 
to  prevail  throughout  the  Protestant  world  in  the  view 
that  the  validity  or  propriety  of  ministerial  ordinations 
does  not  hinge  on  any  form  of  ceremony,  or  any  pre- 
tence of  tactual  succession,  and  this  unity  of  sentiment 
is  sustained  by  a  corresponding  chsrity  and  mutual  re- 
spect. The  exception  referred  to,  though  not  stated  iu 
the  creed  of  any  Protestant  Church,  luis  nevertheless 
existed  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  voluminous,  and  not  seldom  acrimonious 
controversy,  which  pranises  to  descend  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

YI.  High^Chureh  Comtrovertif  on  Ordmcttion, — ^In  or- 
der to  comprehend  the  fiature  and  bearings  of  this  con- 
troversy, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  some  well- 
known  facts  respecting  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  abridged  from  lord  Macaulay's  introduc- 
tion to  his  Hittory  t^ England: 

"Henry  VIH  attempted  to  cofistftnte  an  Anglican 
Chnrch  differing  fWim  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  on  the 
point  of  the  sapreroacy,  and  on  that  point  slone.  His 
success  In  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  English 
Reformers  were  esger  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on 
the  Continent.  They  nnanimoasly  condemned  as  anti- 
ChrlsUan  numerous  aogmss  and  practices  to  which  Heniy 
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btd  BtttbbornlT  adhered,  and  which  Elisabeth  reluctantly 
abaodoned.  Many  fell  a  strong  repugnance  even  to  things 
indifferent  which  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual 
of  the  mystical  Babylon.  Thus  bishop  Hooper,  who  died 
manf^illy  at  Glooceater  for  his  religion,  long  revised  to 
wear  the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Bid  ley,  a  martyr 
of  still  greater  renown,  pnlled  down  the  ancient  altars  of 
his  diocese,  and  ordered  the  Encharist  to  be  administered 
in  the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  papists  Ir- 
reverently termed  oyster -boards.  Bishop  Jewell  pro- 
nounced the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage-dress,  a  fool's  coat, 
a  reliqne  of  the  Amurites,  and  promised  that  he  would 
spare  no  labor  to  extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities. 
Archbishop  Grlndal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mi- 
tre from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of 
C4)nsecration.  Bishop  Parkhnrst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  Church  of  JSiigland  would  propose  to  herself  the 
Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolnte  pattern  of  a  Christian 
community.  Bishop  Ponet  was  oi^opinion  that  the  word 
bishop  should  be  abandoned  to  papists,  and  that  the  chief 
officers  of  the  purified  Church  should  be  called  superin- 
tendents. When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  theee  prel- 
ates belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant 
party,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of 
that  party  had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would' 
have  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  In  England  as  in 
Scotland.  But  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
Uie  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  protection 
of  the  government  Much  was  therefore  given  up  on 
both  sides:  a  union  wms  effected,  and  the  fruit  or  that 
union  was  the  Church  of  England.  The  man  who  took  tiie 
chief  part  in  settling  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  which 
produced  the  Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer. 
He  was  the  representative  of  both  the  parties,  which  at 
that  time  needed  each  other's  assistance.  He  was  at  once 
a  divine  and  a  courtier.    In  his  character  of  divine  he  was 

gerfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any 
wiss  or  Scotiisb  Reftinner.  In  bis  character  of  courtier 
he  was  desirous  to  preser^'e  that  organisation  which  had 
during  many  ages  admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  might  be  expected  now  to  serve 
equally  well  the  purptises  of  the  English  kings  and  of 
their  ministers.  Tt>  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  services  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprau|r.  She 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  churches  tuRome 
and  Geneva.  The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy 
was  of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural 
graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  the  impo- 
siiioii  of  hands  through  flfty  generations,  from  the  eleven 
who  received  their  commission  on  the  Gallliean  mount  to 
the  bishops  who  met  at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protes- 
tauta,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively 
unlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a 
very  different  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre- 
scrfl)ed  in  Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
took  a  middle  course.  They  retained  episcopacy,  but 
they  did  not  declare  it  to  be  an  instluition  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  a  Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
aacrainenis.  Cranmer,  indeed,  on  one  important  occa- 
sion, plainly  avowed  his  conviction  that  in  the  primitive 
times  there  was  no  distinction  between  bishops  and 
priests,  and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether 
inperlluous.** 

This  formidable  array  of  antitheses  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  list  of  practical  contnidictiona  embodied  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Rejecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  she  accepted,  or,  rather,  had  forced  upon  her, 
that  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  subjecting  her  to  the 
most  extravagant  asaumptions  of  an  unaerupuloua  mon- 
arch. Macauiay,  on  this  point,  says:  "What  Henry 
and  hia  favorite  counsellors  meant  at  one  time  b}'  so- 
prenuusy  waa  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
power  of  the  keys.  The  king  waa  to  be  the  pope  of 
hia  kingdom,  the  vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  catholic 
verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental  graces.  He  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically 
what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what  was  heresy,  of 
drawing  up  and  imposing  confessions  of  faith,  and  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  his  people.  He  pro- 
claimed that  all  Jurisdiction,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, waa  derived  from  him  alone,  and  that  it  waa  in 
hia  power  to  confer  episcopal  authority  and  to  take  it 
away.  He  actually  ordered  hia  seal  to  be  put  to  com- 
missions by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who  were 
to  exercise  their  fiinctions  as  his  deputies  and  during 
his  pleasure.  ...  As  he  appointed  civil  officers  to  keep 
his  seal,  to  collect  his  revenues,  and  to  dispense  Justice 
in  his  name,  so  he  appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments^ 
It  was  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition 


of  bands.  The  king— such  was  the  opinioa  of  Cnuv> 
mer,  given  in  the  plainest  words— might,  in  virtue  of 
authority  derived  fnm  God,  make  a  priest,  and  the 
priest  so  made  needed  no  ordination  whatever." 

Under  Edward  YI  there  was  a  speedy  revolt  from 
such  extreme  absurdities,  and  a  form  of  ordination  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  incorporated  in  the  rituaL 
But  even  in  that  ritual,  which  ia  generally  considered 
to  represent  the  best  Protestantism  of  the  English  Ref- 
ormation, while  the  mass  is  rejected,  yet  the  idea  and 
order  of  a  priesthood  is  retained  in  a  form  for  onlaining 
all  ministers  of  the  second  grade  as  priests.  Notwith- 
standing that  serious  error,  the  ritual  in  question  is 
specially  distinguished  for  the  prominence  it  gave  to 
the  scriptural  idea  of  a  personal  divine  call-^an  idea 
that  had  been  obscured,  if  not  obliterated,  in  the  rituals 
of  the  Church  for  a  thousand  yean  previously.  It  re- 
quired a  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  every  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  of  his  personal  oonviction  that 
he  is  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  to  take  upon  himself 
this  sacred  ministration.  Bishop  Burnet  explains  the 
action  of  the  British  Beformen  in  this  r^;ard  in  the  fol- 
lowing langnage : 

'**Onr  Ohnreh  intended  to  raise  the  obligation  offlie 
pastoral  cara  higher  than  it  was  before,  and  haa  laid  out 
this  matter  more  fhlly  and  more  strictly  than  anv  Church 
ever  did  in  any  age,  aa  far.  at  least,  as  mv  fnqnmes  can 
carry  roe.  ...  No  Church  before  onra  at  the  R^Sormatlcn 
took  a  formal  sponsion  at  the  altar  from  tfuch  aa  were  or- 
dained deacons  and  priests.  That  was,  indeed,  alwayi 
demanded  of  bishops,  but  neither  in  the  Roman  nor 
Greek  pontilteal  do  we  And  any  snch  solemn  vows  and 
promises  demanded  or  made  by  priests  or  deacons,  nor 
does  any  print  of  this  appear  in  the  constitutions  or  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  Church.  Bishops  were  asked  msnr 
questions,  aa  appeare  by  the  first  canon  of  the  f<«iia 
Council  of  Carthnse.  They  were  required  to  profiMS  tiaelr 
faith  and  to  pn »mise  to  obey  the  canons,  whi<»  la  scUl  ob- 
served in  the  Greek  Chnrch.  The  questions  are  mtire  ex- 
prese  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  and  the  first  of  these  de- 
mands a  promise  *  that  thev  will  Instruct  their  people  hi 
Christian  doctrine  according  to  the  Holy  Smptares,' 
which  was  the  foundation  upon  which  our  nishtipe  justi- 
fied the  Reformation,  since,  the  firat  and  chief  of  all  their 
vows  binding  them  to  this,  It  was  to  take  place  of  all  oth- 
ers, and  if  any  other  parts  of  those  sponsions  contradicted 
this,  such  as  their  obedience  and  aoherence  to  the  aee  of 
Rome,  they  said  that  these  were  to  be  limited  by  thla. . . . 
Our  Reformers,  observing  all  this,  took  great  care  in  n- 
forming  the  office  of  ordination,  and  they  made  both  the 
charge  that  Is  given  and  the  promises  that  are  to  be  taken 
to  be  very  express  and  solemn,  so  that  both  the  ordaioers 
and  the  ordained  might  be  rightly  Instructed  In  their  duty, 
and  struck  with  the  uwe  and  dread  that  they  ought  to  be 
under  in  so  holy  and  so  important  a  perlbrmanoe :  .  . . 
yet  to  make  the  sense  of  these  promises  go  deeper,  they 
are  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  altar,  and  In  the  natnre  or 
a  stinnlatlon  or  covenant.  .  .  .  Our  Church,  by  making 
our  Saviour's  words  the  form  of  ordination,  must  be  con- 
strued to  Intend  by  that  that  It  la  Christ  only  that  sends, 
and  that  the  biahops  are  only  his  ministen  to  pronoance 
his  mission.'* 

Tet  the  very  ritual  which  required  the  candidate  for 
ordination  to  solemnly  profess  that  he  waa  ''inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  him  this  office 
and  ministration  to  ser%'e  God,**  and  that  be  waa  truly 
called  **  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,'* 
also  required  him,  in  the  "Oath  of  the  King'a  Suprem- 
acy,** to  swear,  **  I  from  henceforth  will  accept,  repute, 
and  take  the  king*a  majesty  to  be  the  only  supreme 
head  in  earth  of  the  Chtuch  of  England." 

To  embody  in  any  system  such  a  series  of  contradie- 
tions  and  oppugnanoea  was  to  plant  the  seeds  of  inter- 
minable strife,  and  to  anch  a  strife  has  the  Churdi  of 
England  been  aubjected  ftom  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion downward.  Nor  haa  the  strife  been  limited  to 
words.  In  its  earlier  periods,  persecutions,  Moodaheil, 
and  martyrdoms  were  fluent  results.  SomeliiDes  ooe 
party  was  in  the  ascendency,  sometimes  the  other,  and 
in  the  progress  of  events  the  controversy  of  whidi  oar 
subject  was  the  centre  assumed  a  varietj  of  pbascii 
Sometimes  the  issue  was  direct,  as  between  popeiy  and 
Protestantism.  Sometimes  it  waa  triangular,  ss  be* 
tween  the  papacy,  Protestant  pielacy,  and  PteitamssB. 
At  length  various  forms  of  dissent  and  imtapandancy 
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began  to  appear,  only  to  mnHiplj  forms  of  diactuaion, 
into  nearly  idl  of  which  questions  relating  to  ordination 
entered  more  or  less  prominently.  While  separation 
led  forth  into  distinct  oiganisations  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  the  more  pronounced  anti-prelatists,  there  has 
always  remained  in  the  Choxch  of  England  an  influen- 
tial body  of  evangelical  or  Low  Chnrcbmen,  who,  while 
they  accept  episcopacy  as  a  scriptural  form  of  Ghnrch 
government,  and  episcopal  ordination  as  both  appro- 
priate, expedient,  aud  scriptural,  nevertheless  disclaim 
its  exclusive  validity,  its  untntenrupted  prelatical  suc- 
cession, and  its  claims  to  be  of  special  divine  appoint- 
ment-—die  jure  divwo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Church  has  never  lacked  ptelatists  of  the  highest  pre- 
tensions who,  notwithstanding  their  own  clerical  or- 
ders are  scouted  by  the  Romanists  as  null,  both  on 
the  ground  of  irregularity  and  illegality,  neveitheless 
zealously  assert  the  main  principle  of  the  Romish 
theory  of  succession.  Indeed,  the  bigotry  and  preten- 
stons  of  the  Anglican  High-Churchmen  have  rarely 
found  a  parsllel,  unless  in  the  groundlessness  of  their 
claims,  both  as  jiidged  from  opposite  points  by  Roman- 
ists and  other  Piotestants.  The  debate  between  them 
and  their  brethren  of  lower  views,  as  well  as  with  those 
large  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  whose  orders 
and  ministry  they  have  affected  to  despise,  has  never 
known  an  intermisaon ;  yet  the  excitement  attending 
it  has  gradually  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  princi- 
ples of  tolerance  have  become  recognised  in  the  legisla- 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  exceedingly  bitter  in  the 
days  of  the  vestment  controversy,  when  ministers  were 
ccMDScrained  by  law  to  wear  garments  symbolical  of  a 
priestly  office  which  they  rejected  as  unchristian,  and 
also  undor  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  Uiousands 
«f  godly  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
their  livings  because  they  declined  an  oath  of  conform- 
ity to  requirements  with  which  their  consciences  for- 
bade compliance.  After  such  severities  had  toned  down 
under  the  advance  of  general  enlightenment,  the  subject 
was  debated  more  as  a  matter  of  opinion  and  ecdesi- 
astieal  partisanship,  in  which  tastes  and  associations 
largely  governed  individual  action. 

The  18th  century  witnessed  a  new  phase  of  this  old 
controversy,  growing  out  of  the  rise  of  Methodism. 
When  John  Wesley,  as  an  evangelical  clerg}'man,  found 
himself  providentially  called  on  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Christian  ordinances  to  the  religions 
societies  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing, 
firit  within  the  Church  of  England,  and  subsequently 
in  America,  he  first  applied  to  the  bishop  of  London 
lor  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  lay-preachers.  Hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  refused,  he  associated  with  himself 
other  presbyters,  and  proceeded  to  ordain  deacons,  el- 
ders, and  a  superintendent  or  bishop  for  America.  In 
justification  of  this  act  he  pleaded  the  urgency  of  the 
inovidential  necessity,  his  conviction  of  the  utter  base- 
lessness of  the  theory  of  uninterrupted  lineal  succession, 
and  the  precedent  established  by  Uie  apostolical  Church 
of  Alexandria,  in  which,  as  recorded  by  Jerome,  the 
presbyters  elected  their  whole  line  of  bishops,  from  the 
days  of  Mark  the  Evangelbt  downward,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  From  this  action  of  Wesley  there 
not  oiily  arose  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia,  in  which  presby- 
terial  ordination  is  practiced,  but  also  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  the  last-named  churches  the  episcopal  office,  apart 
from  any  prelatical  idea  or  assumptions,  has  had  a  wide 
field  of  action,  and,  in  connection  with  an  eailiest  spirit 
of  evangelical  effort,  has  been  attended  with  a  measure 
of  success  worthy  of  apostolic  times.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  the  formula  of  ordination  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  expurgated  of  the  word  priest 
and  of  every  term  that  might  be  construed  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  sacerdotalism,  or  any  temporal  head- 
fihip  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Two  clerical  orders  only 
are  xeoognised,  those  of  deacon  and  elder.    The  bishop- 


ric is  regarded  not  as  a  third  order,  but  nB  an  office  to 
which  an  elder  having  been  elected  is  consecrated  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  by  other  bishops 
and  presbyters.  It  is  a  special  function  of  the  bishop 
to  oidain  ministers,  not  singly,  but  in  co-operation  with 
presbyters.  In  all  this  the  churches  in  question  claim 
to  follow  ancient,  if  not  strictly  apostolical  usage.  They 
also  insist  with  great  urgency  upon  the  personal  con- 
viction of  each  candidate  for  any  form  of  the  ministe- 
rial office  that  he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  America  the  High-Church  controversy  as  respect- 
ing ordination  has  had  but  a  limited  range,  and  a  corre- 
sponding influence.  It  was  inherited  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  direct  legacy  firom  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  but,  having  been  wholly  disassoci- 
ated firom  questions  of  temporal  sovereignty  and  state 
emolument,  it  was  for  a  long  period  entirely  quiescent, 
merely  arising  as  a  matter  of  opinion  between  clergy- 
men of  different  altitude  in  the  same  Church,  or  be- 
tween zealous  representatives  of  that  Church  and  those 
of  other  Protestant  churches,  all  agreeing  in  opposition 
to  the  prelatical  claims  of  Romanists. 

A  new  phase  of  this  controversy  arose  about  1880  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  (q.  v.) 
in  England.  Although  the  days  of  persecution  were 
then  past,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, and  the  attempt  to  secure  a  Romanistic  reaction 
in  England  and  other  Protestant  countries  was  so  deter- 
mined and  80  skilfully  urged  that  a  somewhat  formida- 
ble movement  towards  the  Romish  Church  was  actually 
secured.  In  England  scores  of  clergymen  fh>m  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  in  the  United  States  some  dozens 
ftotn  the  Plcotestant  Episcopal  Church,  became  (to  em- 
ploy a  phrase  that  then  came  into  common  use)  perverts 
to  Romanism,  and  both  countries  became  rife  with  the 
controversy.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  sometimes  called  Puseyism,  from  the  prom- 
inence of  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  of  Oxford,  as  one  of  the 
Tract  writers,  was  to  reassert  the  importance  of  ordina- 
tion in  the  line  of  a  lineal  and  tactual  succesdon  direct 
from  the  apostles.  Assuming  the  prerogatives  of  such 
an  ordination  for  themselves,  they  unscrupulously  at- 
tacked the  validity  of  all  other  ordinations,  except  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  thus  with  as 
little  charity  as  consistency  presumed  to  denounce  the 
greater  part  of  Protestant  Christians  throughout  the 
world  as  irregular  and  schismatic,  if  not  heretical.  The 
eagemesa  with  which  many  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  caught  up  or  gave  prominence  to 
similar  assumptions,  and  proceeded,  under  the  stimulus 
fh>m  Oxford,  to  flaunt  their  claims  of  superiority  in  the 
face  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  America,  caused 
the  controversy  to  be  more  extensively  opened  in  this 
country  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Ministers  of 
other  churches  who  felt  that  the  validity  of  their  min- 
isterial character  was  impugned  by  these  pretensions 
were  not  slow  to  accept  the  discussion,  which,  by  aid  of 
firee  pulpits  and  a  tne  press,  became  ver}-  general.  Ev- 
ery phase  of  the  argument^  from  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  fathers,  from  history,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  was  reopened.  While  in  many  instances  the  result 
of  the  discussion  doubtless  was  to  confirm  the  disputants 
and  partisans  on  both  sides  in  their  old  opinions,  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  discus- 
sion as  a  whole  was  largeh^'  to  influence  the  public  mind 
both  of  England  and  the  United  States  against  the  pre- 
latical claims,  and  in  favor  of  the  inherent  right  of 
churches  to  establish  their  own  minor  ceremonies  as 
well  as  their  forms  of  Church  government,  subject  to 
the  cardinal  principles  of  God*8  Word.  In  short,  the 
principle  and  spirit  of  exclusireness  and  of  hierarchical 
pretension  were  effectually  rebuked  in  a  contest  of  their 
own  provoking.  While  such  principles  yet  have  nu- 
merous adherents,  still  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
they  stand  reprobated  before  the  popular  mind  as  un- 
sustained  by  scriptural  precedent  or  ]»ecept,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.    Nevetthe* 
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le«  the  meduBval  tbeories  of  ordination,  both  as  to  its 
magical  effect,  its  indelible  mark,  and  its  lineal  descent 
from  the  apostles,  however  polluted  the  line, through 
which  it  has  come  down,  still  have  their  advocates. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  bound  by  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  its  Angli- 
can imitators  struggle  to  maintain  similar  claims  with 
far  less  consistency.  In  their  emergency  they  seek  af- 
filiations with  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Old  Catholics, 
without  direct  acknowledgment  from  either.  Mean- 
time the  logic  of  events  is  working  out  very  important 
demoostiations,  by  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  how  little 
the  truth  and  power  of  Christianity  are  dependent  on 
external  ceremonies,  and,  on  the  other,  not  only  how 
powerless,  but  how  misguiding,  ceremonies  are  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  divine  grace  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  Christ.  A  survey  of  the  active  and 
progressive  agencies  of  Christianity  in  the  worid  shows 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  sustainied  by 
churches  which  reject  as  baseless  the  theory  that  cove- 
nanted grsoe  descends  solely  through  a  series  of  ceremo- 
nial ordinations.  When,  indeed,  a  comparison  as  to 
purity  of  life,  seal  in  Christian  good  works,  and  fruits 
following  is  instituted  between  churches  practicing 
presbyterial  ordination  and  those  making  high  assump- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  prerogative,  based  on  a  line  of  or- 
dinational  succession  running  through  the  worst  popes 
of  Home,  the  former  certainly  are  not  found  wanting. 
To  the  ordiiuuy  mind  such  ftcts  are  more  convincing 
than  theoretical  arguments^  whether  based  on  question- 
able precedents  or  on  quotations  from  the  fathers;  and 
the  more  such  facts  are  multiplied  the  less  need  there 
will  be  of  a  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  arguments  so 
often  stated  and  restated  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  Nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  controversy  is 
more  or  less  a  necessity  to  every  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion, not  only  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  own  mind, 
but  also  of  being  prepared  for  any  new  phase  the  con- 
troversy may  assume  hereafter. 

The  most  recent  phase  of  High-Church  development 
has  won  for  itself  the  title  of  RUualum  (q.  v.).  Kitual- 
ists,  as  such,  are  usually  identical  with  high  pretenders 
to  the  importance  of  sucoessional  ordinations,  but  in 
their  extreme  attention  to  the  reproduction  of  medieval 
ceremonies  they  are  not  followed  by  all  who  accept  the 
theory  of  tactual  succession.  The  attempts  of  the  ritu- 
alistic party  of  the  Church  of  England  to  reintroduce 
Boman  Catholic  ceremonies  into  the  worship  of  Protes- 
tant churches  has  been  greatly  held  in  check  \)y  certain 
laws  of  the  realm«  In  America  similar  attempts  have 
found  but  little  favor  before  an  eminently  practical  peo- 
ple, who,  so  far  as  they  choose  Romanism  at  all,  evi- 
dently prefer  the  system  vrithont  disguises  to  a  feeble 
imitation. 

The  most  active  controversy  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  ordination  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  is  between  the  high  and  low  church- 
men of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  former 
appear  to  have  been  advancing  within  recent  years 
both  in  numbers  and  the  assertion  of  principles  of  ex- 
dusiveness  and  intolerance.  As  a  result  a  new  organ- 
ization was  formed  in  1878,  entitled  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church.  That  Church,  organized  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  late  bishop  George  D.  Cummins,  claims 
to  represent  the  Protestant  views  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  understood  and  vindicated  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  period  of  Edward  YI,  and  prior  to  the 
papal  reaction  under  Bloody  Mary.  While  professing 
and  prscticing  episcopal  ordiiuition,  it  does  not  deny 
the  validity  of  other  forms  following  Scripture  prece- 
dent and  applied  to  godly  men.  On  the  principle  of 
succession,  whatever  of  validity  inhered  in  the  orders 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  handed  doMm 
to  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  by  episcopal  ordina- 
tions from  the  seceding  bishop  before  the  attempt  to 
invalidate  his  authority  by  excommunication  could  be 
consummated.    Thus  a  somewhat  new  form  of  issue 


pertaining  to  the  questioo  of  oidinatioo  is  opened  be- 
tween representativis  classes  or  grades  of  Episcopalians. 
YL  The  Ulerature  of  the  subject  of  ordination  and 
orders  is  mingled  from  first  to  last  with  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  High-Church  controversies,  being 
rarely  found  in  direct  and  separate  treatises  on  either 
side.  While  an  exhaustive  list  would  require  alto- 
gether too  much  space,  the  classified  selection  herewith 
given  will  be  found  sufikient  for  any  ordinary  extent 
of  investigation. 

1.  ^iitoncat— Schaff,  Hitt,  oftht  ApottoUc  ChMreh; 
Killen,  AndeiU  Church;  Mosheim,  HiaL  ^f  the  First 
Three  Centunet;  The  ""  ApottoUc  ConttitvtumM  f*  fiing^ 
ham,  AniiquiHee  of  the  Christian  Church;  Coleoaan, 
Christian  Antiquities;  Campbell, Zectttres  on  EedesiaS' 
tical  History ;  The  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  the  Breviary, 

2.  Romanistic — Bellarmine,  De  Ordme;  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Catechism  of  the  Caam- 
cil  of  Trent;  Kenrick,  On  the  Primacy;  id.  On  An- 
giioan  Ordinations;  Wiseman,  On  BighrChurch  CUivns; 
Milner,  End  of  Controversy, 

8.  ila^ieomaiiufic— Beza,  De  Ecdesia;  Willet,  ^y- 
nopsis  Papismi;  Cramp,  Text-Book  of  Popery;  Elliott, 
Romanism;  Barrow,  On  the  Supremacy;  Palmer,  /X- 
ters  to  Wiseman  on  the  Errors  oj  Romanism;  Hopkin^ 
**  End  of  Controversy"*  Controverted, 

4.  Anylioan  PrelaticaU — Bancroft,  Survey  of  the  Pre- 
tended  Holy  Discipline;  Hooker,  EccUsiastitxd  Polity; 
Bishop  Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right;  Mason,  De- 
fence  of  the  Church  of  England  Ministry;  Conrayer, 
Validity  of  Anglican  Ordinations;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Oa 
Episcopacy;  Cave,  Ancient  Church;  Wheatiey,  On 
Common  Prayer;  Percival,  On  Apostolic  Succession; 
Jeremy  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain; 
PaUner,  On  the  Church ;  **  The  Oxford  Tracts  ^  Woida- 
worth,  Theophilus  An^icanus;  Manning,  Unity  of  the 
Church;  Pusey,  Eirmikon;  Stubb,  Episcopal  SucerS' 
sion ;  Marshall,  Notes  on  Episcopacy  ;  Wordsworth,  The 
Christian  Ministry,- 

ft.  Anglican  Anti-PrelaticaL — Jewell,  Apology  of  the 
Church  ofEnf^Mnd;  "•  Field  of  the  Church ;"  Lord  Kin^, 
Primiiive  Clutrch ;  Bishop  Burnet,  Vindication  of  the 
Ordinations  of  the  Church  ofEngkmd;  also  Church  of 
Scotland;  Stillingfleet,  Irenicum;  Isaac  Taylor,  Ancient 
Christianity  ;  Archbishop  Whatcly,  Kingdom  of  Christ ; 
also  Origin  of  Romish  Errors ;  Litton,  On  the  Church 
of  Christ;  Harrison,  Whose  are  the  Fathers?  Bridges, 
On  the  Christian  Ministry;  Nolan,  Catholic  Character  <f 
Christiamiy ;  Goode,  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

6.  Puritan^  Presbyterian,  efc— Rntherford,  Due  Right 
<f  Presbyteries ;  Drury,  Model  of  Church  Government; 
Seamen,  Vindication  <f  the  Reformed  Churches;  Mil- 
ton, Prelatical  Episeopaef ;  also  Reason  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment; Prynne,  Testimonies  of  Bishops  and  Pretty' 
ters ;  Baxter,  Treatise  of  Episcopacy  ;  also  English  Son- 
Conformity;  Calamy,  Dtfenoe  <^  Non- Conformity; 
James  Owen,  Plea  for  Scr^fture  Ordination;  Nichol, 
Vindication  of  Dissenters ;  Ayton,  Original  Constitution 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Campbell,  Vindication  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland;  M*Crie,  Unity  of  the  Churdt ; 
Conder,  Protestant  Non- Conformity;  Vwaf^iMn,  Polity 
of  Congregationalism;  Powell.  On  ApostoHcal  SueeeS' 
sion;  sundry  Ministers  of  liondon,  On  the  Dirim  Right 
of  Church  Government;  Broyrn,  Puseyite  Episcopacy, 

7.  American  PrelaticaL —  Wilmer,  Episcopal  ifat^ 
ual;  Uobtat,  On  Apostolic  Order;  How,  Vindication  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Bowden,  ApostcHe 
Origin  of  Episcopacy;  Camochan,  Early  Fa/hers; 
Ogilby,  Catholic  Churdi  in  England  and  America; 
Chapin,  Primitive  Church;  Kip,  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church;  Doane,  Sermons  and  Charges;  Ewer,  Protes- 
tantism a  Failure ;  Mines,  Presbyterian  Clergyman  Look- 
ing for  the  Church, 

8.  American  ^fift-iV«lafiaiil  — Dickinson,  Defince 
of  Presbyterian  Ordination;  WeUes,  i>trMe  Right  of 
Presbyterian  Ordination;  Mason  (John  M.).  Essaye  on 
Episcopacy;  Miller,  On  the  Christian  Ministry;  WiK 
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«my  Prinutiee  GovenmftU  qfCkristian  Chur^it;  SptakSf 
Letten  on  the  Minittry  and  Ritual  of  the  £pucopal 
Church ;  Wood,  Obj/Ktum9  to  Epitcopacy ;  Emory,  EpU- 
eopal Controwrnf  Reviewed;  Bongs,  Original  Church  of 
Chritt;  Duffiidd,  On  the  CUtinu  ofEpiecopal  Bithops; 
Saodgnes,  On  ApottoUccd  Succeuion;  Barnes,  On  the 
ApoHoUe  Church;  WUvtdne,  On  the  Oxford  Dirimty; 
Hopkins,  NovMe$  wkkh  Ditturh  our  Peace;  Shimeal, 
End  of  Prekuy;  Smytb,  On  ApoetoOcai  Succeuion; 
also  Pretbgtery  and  Prelacy ;  also  Ecdetiaetical  Repuh- 
Hcanism. ;  Tydings,  Apostolical  Succession ;  Abby,  Apos' 
tdieal  Succession;  GalUigber,  Primitive  Eirenicon; 
Cheerer,  Hierarchical  Despotism ;  Upham,  Ratio  Dis^ 
c^fHna;  Puncbaitl,  CongregationaUsm ;  Magoon,  Re- 
pMican  Christianity;  Kidder,  Christian  Pastorale; 
Gdemaii,  Manual  of  Prelacy ;  New^En^anderf  Oct. 
1878,  art.  iii.    (D.P.K.) 

Ordo  (prder\  as  applied  to  the  clergy,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  controreisy.  Many  contend  that  it  it  adopt- 
ed from  the  Roman  language,  and  used  by  Tertullian 
and  others  in  the  classic  sense,  to  exhibit  the  patrician 
ruik  of  the  clergy,  like  the  ordo  senatorius  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  fact  ia^  that  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the 
difference  between  the  clergy  and  the  people — the  ordo 
ecdesiasticus  and  the  laity;  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been  understood  since  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
See  Riddle,  Cirufum  i^n^ijvMef,  p.  208, 212. 

Ordo  RomftntiB  is  the  name  given  to  eveiy  rule 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the 
rules  concerning  worship.  Like  ra|c(,  iidra^igt  the 
rule  and  its  expoation,  or  ranrtKO^  (roKTiinff  sc  j3f- 
^oc)t  or  ordo  or  ordinarius  (sc.  liber),  or  ord^ale  and 
ordinalis  (sc.  liber)  (Du  Fresne),  signifies  a  collection  of 
rules  for  worship.  In  the  course  of  time  there  appear- 
ed many  such  libeOi,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  same  subject,  were  compiled  together.  The  exact 
time  when  these  different  Ubetti  appeared  is  not  ascer- 
tained, nor  that  of  their  compilation.  As  early  as  the 
5tb  century  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  sacra- 
utentarium,  containing  the  prayers  for  the  Eucharist, 
the  antiphonarius  (liber),  with  the  liturgic  chants,  and 
finally  the  ordo,  constituting  the  rituaL  See  F.  Probst, 
Verwaltm^  d,  hochheiHgen  EucharisHe  (Tubing.  1858), 
p.9sq. 

Various  ordinef  appeared  in  the  different  churches, 
but  they  were  gradually  all  superseded  by  the  Roman 
ordo,  fur  the  popes  as  early  as  the  5th  century  used  ev- 
ery exertion  to  have  the  worship  conducted  everywhere 
according  to  the  usages  of  Rome.  The  subsequent 
publishers  of  rituals  often  confounded  the  Roman  with 
other  rituals,  hence  the  number  of  those  which  were 
published.  See  Mabillon,  In  Ordinem  Romanum  com- 
mentarius,  preceding  his  edition  of  the  A  ntigui  libri  ritu- 
ales  sanctcB  Romanm  ecdesia^  in  the  Museum  Italicum, 
t,  ii  (Paris,  1724,  4to).  The  oldest  Oido  Romanus  is 
attributed  to  bishop  Gdasius  (f  496)  by  Mabillon  (as 
above)  and  Muratori,  Liturgia  Romana  vetus  (Venice, 
1748),  i,  289  sq.  Tet  from  the  Epist.  I  of  Innocent  I, 
Ad  Decentium,  in  416  (in  cap.  1 1,  dist, xi),  there  appears 
to  have  existed  an  older  ordOf  which  is  now  lost.  The 
ordo  attributed  to  Gelasius,  although  it  often  reftrs  to 
Leo  I,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor in  the  time  of  Felix  III,  the  predecessor  of  Gela- 
sius (Bahr,  D,  christlich-rSmische  Theohgie,  p.  864). 
This  ordEo,  as  well  as  that  published  by  Mabi1k)n  and 
Muratori  as  Na  1,  was  in  general  use  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, as  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Amala- 
rius.  These  two  orcfiaef,  together  with  those  pub- 
lished as  KoB.  8  and  4  by  Mabillon,  and  which  are  of 
somewhat  later  date,  treat  of  the  wissa  ponHficalis. 
The  ordines  5  to  10  of  Mabillon,  which  are  of  much 
later  origin,  and  belong  probably,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
11th  century,  refer  to  the  missa  episcopalis,  the  ordo 
SCI  atinii  ad  eleetos,  fualiter  debeat  celebrari  (in  bap- 
tism), the  forms  of  ordination  for  the  different  degrees, 
as  also  the  ordo,  quaUter  agendupi  sit  quinta  feria  «n 


eotna  Domini,  feria  seaeta  Paraseeve,  in  scMato  sanctOy 
ad  reconeUiandum  jwwttewtem,  ad  visitandum  ts/frmtf m, 
ad  consignandum  pueros  sive  hrfanUs,  ad  ungendum  ta- 
JtrmoSf  ad  eommumeandum  infrmoSf  ordo  sepeliendi 
clerieos  Romana  fralemitatis.  We  now  possess  but 
fragments  of  most  of  these  ordines.  It  is  therefore 
doubtful  whether  Bernard  of  Pavia,  who  quotes  numer- 
ous passages  of  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  his  Breviariwm 
ExtravaganHum  (which  are  also  given  in  the  collection 
of  decretals  of  Raymundus  k  Pennaforte,  c.  ix,  De  officio 
archidiaooni,  i,  28 ;  c  ix,  Z^  officio  primicerii,  i,  25 ;  c 
ix,  De  officio  custodis,  i,  27),  obtained  or  borrowed  them 
fh)m  an  ancient  Ordo  Romanus  or  fVvnn  a  later  one.  At 
any  rate,  those  passages  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  printed  ordities. 

Among  the  oldest  published  Ordines  Romani  are 
those  of  Geoige  Gassander  (CoIoil  1559, 1561 ;  also  in  his 
works,  Paris,  1616),  Melchio  Hittorp  (Colon.  1568),  and 
G.  Ferrarius  (Rom.  1591 ;  Paris,  1610, 1624,  fol.).  About 
1148  Benedict,  a  canon  and  chorister  of  St  Peter's,  com- 
piled an  ordo  entitled  Liber  poUidtus  ad  Guidonem  de 
Castdlo  (the  future  pope  Celestine  II,  then  cardinal  of 
St.  Marc).  He  describes  the  divine  worship  for  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  year,  with  special  reference  to  the 
papal  affairs  (published  in  Mabillon,  No.  11).  At  the 
Council  of  Pavta,  in  1160,  the  deigy  made  use  of  a  liber 
de  vita  ei  ordinatione  Romanorum  pontffiatm  (Pertz, 
Monumenta  Germ,  iv,  126).  The  Ordo  Romanus  con- 
tained also  the  forms  to  be  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor.  On  the  form  used  in  1192  see  Perts  (p. 
187  sq.),  Mabillon,  and  Martene.  This  form  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  ordo  written  in  1192  by  cardinal  Cencins 
(Mabillon,  No.  12).  Since  the  18th  century  the  ex- 
pression Ceremoniale  Romanum  seems  to  have  gradu- 
ally taken  the  place  of  that  of  Ordo  Romanus,  Greg- 
ory X  (1272)  caused  a  new  one  on  the  election  and  the 
functions  of  popes  to  be  compiled  (Mabillon,  No.  18). 
A  subsequent  one  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  (Mabillon,  No.  14),  which  Mabillon  attributes 
to  cardinal  Gaietanus.  One  on  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions of  the  Roman  clergy  was  compiled  by  Petrus 
AmeliuB,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia  (f  1898) ;  a  larger  work 
of  the  same  kind,  by  Augustinus  Hccolomini,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1516,  with  the  sanction  of  Leo  X, 
under  the  title  of  Ritvum  ecdesiastiwrum  sive  sacrarum 
oeremoniarum  libri  tret.  The  Ponfificale  Romanum  of 
Clement  VIII  (1596),  and  his  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum 
(1600,  often  reprinted  and  revised),  have  finally  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  Ordines  RomanL  At  present  there 
is  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  published  each  year  in  ev- 
ery diocese,  which  fills  the  place  of  an  Oido  RomanuSf 
and  generally  bears  the  title  Ordo  officii  divini  Juxta 
ritum  Ronumum,  or  Juxta  rubricas  breviarii  et  missalis 
Roman*  atque  decreta  sacra  rituum  eongregaiionis. 

See  Hoffmann,  Nova  scriptorum  ac  monumentorum 
coUecfio,  ii,  16  sq.  (Leipe.  1788,  4to) ;  Rbeinwald,  Ordo 
Romanus,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  AUgenu EncyklopSdie,  sec 
iii,  pi.  V ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  x,  698  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ordo  Balfltia.    See  Salvatiok. 

Ore.    See  Gold  ;  Mbtau 

O'reb  (Heb.  Oreb',  n-nir  [Jndg.  yii,  26;  laa.  X,  26, 
3^9],  a  raven;  Sept  'Q/in/3  v.  r. 'Opq0;  Josephus, 
'QpflPo^t  Ant,v,%  5),  the  name  of  a  sheik  of  the  Mid- 
ianites,  who,  with  Zeeb  (**  the  wolf ")t  invaded  Israel, 
and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon.  B.C 
cir.1362.  SeeGmsoM.  The  title  given  to  them  (D*«*niS, 

A.  V.  **  princes")  distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are  called 
**  kings*'  (D'^ab^Q),  and  were  evidently  superior  in  rank 
to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  "They  were  killed,  not  by  Gideon 
himself,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct,  but 
by  the  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  entreaty  and 
intercepted  the  fiying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 
This  was  the  second  act  of  that  great  tragedy.  It  is 
but  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges, 
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but  the  temM  in  which  laaiah  refers  to  it  (x,  26)  are 
such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful  slaughter. 
He  places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most  tre- 
mendous disasters  recorded  .in  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  Israel — the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  R^ 
Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Nor  is  Isaiah 
alone  auMNig  the  poets  of  Israel  in  his  refesenoe  to  thb 
great  event.  While  it  is  the  terrific  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites  which  points  his  allusion,  their  discomfiture 
and  fitght  are  prominent  in  that  of  the  author  of  Psa. 
Ixxxiii.  In  imagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every 
native  of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead  like 
the  clouds  of  chaff  blown  from  the  threshing-floors; 
chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of  dry  weeds 
which  course  over  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Philistia 
— ^flying  with  the  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
flames  that  rush  and  leap  from  tree  to  toee  and  hill  to 
hill  when  the  wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country 
are  by  chance  ignited  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  18,  14).  The 
slaughter  was  concentrated  around  the  rock  at  which 
Oreb  fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name 
(Judg.  vii,  25;  Isa.  x,  26).  This  spot  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  whence  the 
heads  of  the  two  chieis  were  brought  to  Gideon  to  en- 
courage him  to  further  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna**  (Smith).    See  below. 

O'REB,  THE  KOCK  (yy\S  I^IX;  Sept.  in  Judg. 

JSovp,  V,  r.  ISovpiiv ;  in  Isa.  roiroc  ^^i^f*fi ;  Vulg.  Petra 
Oreb,  and  Horeb),  the  **  raven's  crag,"  the  spot  at  which 
the  Midianitish  chieftain  Oreb^  with  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  fell  by  the  band  of  the  Ephraimites,  and 
which  probably  acquired  its  name  therefrom.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  vii,  25,  and  Isa.  x,  26.  Some  have 
inferred  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the  winepress  Zeeb  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (Gesertius,  Rosenmttller, 
etc.).  Perhaps  the  place  called  *Orbo  (13*^9),  which 
in  the  Bureahiih  Rabba  (Keland,  Palcul,  p.  913)  is  sUted 
to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethshean,  may 
have  some  connection  with  it.  Rabbi  Judah  {Ber, 
RcMoj  ib.)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Orebim  (*'  ravens") 
who  ministered  to  Elijah,  were  no  ravens,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Orbo  or  of  the  rock  Oreb,  an  idea  upon  which 
even  Sl  Jerome  himself  ^oes  not  l(x>k  with  entire  dis- 
favor (Comm.  in  Jsa,  xv,  7),  and  which  has  met  in  later 
times  with  some  supporters  (Smith).  But  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  same  narrative  renders  it 
dear  that  the  locality  of  Oreb's  death  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  Ephraimites,  having 
there  intercepted  the  Midianites,  afterwards  brought 
the  heads  of  the  foe  to  Gideon  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  A  writer  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dictionary f  s.  v.  Keziz,  suggests  the  "  low  pro- 
jecting point  opposite  the  Jericho  ford,  still  bearing 
the  equivalent  title  of  Eahd-Ghurah,  "the  Raven's 
Nest"  (Robinson,  Later  Bib,  Re*,  p.  293) ;  but  this  is 
rather  far  south,  and  needs  further  examination. 

O'reb  (Lat  Oreb%  the  Occidental  form  (2  Esdr. 
ii,  88)  of  the  name  of  Mount  Horkb  (q.  v.). 

Oreb.    See  Raybn. 

Orebitefl  or  Horebites.    See  Hussites. 

Oregim.    See  iJaakic-oreoim. 

Oreglo,  Agostino,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1577  at  Santa  Sofia,  in  Tuscany.  Sent  to  Rome 
to  pursue  hu  studies,  he  ran  there  the  same  risk  as  Jo- 
seph in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  and  had,  like  him,  suffi- 
cient force  of  character  to  overcome  the  temptation. 
This  virtuooa  act  touched  the  heart  of  cardinal  Bellar^ 
mine  so  vividly  that  he  became  quite  well  affected  to- 
wards the  young  pupil,  and  was  induced  to  place  him 
in  a  noble  college  at  his  private  expense.  It  is  said 
Oregio  learned  the  Greek  language  by  means  of  seeing 
and  hearing  his  patron  write  and  dispute  in  that  tongue. 
After  being  theological  counsellor  to  pope  Urban  Till, 


he  was  made  cardinal  Not.  18, 1688,  and  archbiahop  of 
Benevento,  where  he  died,  July  12, 1685.  The  collection 
of  hiB  works  has  been  published  by  his  nephew  (Rom^ 
1687,  foL),  in  which  are  distinguished  a  dissertation 
entitled  A  rittoteUs  vera  de  ratiamilit  ammte  immorUUt' 
tote  $eniettiia,  written  at  the  request  of  cardinal  Bari)e- 
rini,  afterwards  Urban  YIIL  In  it  Oregio  takes  pauw 
to  diefend  Aristotle  against  the  reproach  of  materialism. 
Other  noteworthy  treatises  of  his  are,  J)e  Deo  :—De 
THnitate: — De  JncamiUione: — De  AngeUe: — De  Pec- 
catie,  eto.,  which,  frequently  reprinted,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  used  in  the  Italian  Roman  Catholic  aemina- 
ries. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

OrAmiis  {[jet  U9  projf)  is  an  exclamation  used  in 
the  earlv  Christian  Church  to  invite  the  different  classes 
of  praying  ones  to  worship.  It  was  usually  followed  by 
Flectamue  genua,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
was  heard  the  exclamation  Levate  from  the  DDOuth  of 
the  deacons.  See  Siegel,  CAriMtlieke  Aitertkumer,  ill, 
241,  242. 

O'ren  (Heb.  id.  I^k,  asA-«r«e,  as  in  Isa.  xUv,  14; 
Sept.  *Apavy  v.  r.  'Apafi  and  *Afi^pafi),  third  named 
of  the  five  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  boose  of  Jndah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  25).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

Oren.    See  Ash-tree. 

Orenburg,  one  of  the  eastern  frontier  governments 
of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by 
the  River  Ural,  and  extends  hetween  the  governments 
of  Tobokk  on  the  north-east  and  Samara  cm  the  south- 
west, covering  an  area  of  153,928  square  miles,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,810,276.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment proper;  but  the  so-called  Orenburg  Country,  in- 
cluding the  recently  organized  government  of  Samara, 
the  lands  of  the  Orenburg  and  Ural  Cossacks,  and  of 
Khirghiz  tribes,  under  different  names,  extends  o\'er 
an  area  of  539,880  square  miles,  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Sir-Daria  and  the  Amu-Daria,  and  has  2,870,375 
inhabitants.  The  populations,  the  surface,  sotte,  flora, 
and  fauna  of  this  extensive  country  are  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  The  country  is  traversed  by  miDDeroos 
navigable  rivent,  by  means  of  which  and  by  canals  it  is 
in  communication  with  the  Caspian  and  Baltic  seas  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  main  streams  are  the 
Rama,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  with  ite  affluento  the 
Bielaia  and  Tchussovaia;  the  Tobol,  a  branch  of  the  Obi, 
and  the  UraL  Forests  abound,  except  in  the  aoath ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  is  not  yet  much  cultivated ;  and  other 
natural,  especially  mineral,  resources  are  rich,  but  in 
great  part  undeveloped.  The  climate  is  in  genersl 
healthy.  The  government  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts; the  centre  of  the  govemor-genendahip  is  at 
Orenburg,  though  the  chief  town  is  Ufa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orenburg  are  made  up  of  Rus- 
sians, Kalmucks,  and  Bashkir,  Tartar,  Khiighix,  and 
certain  Finnish  tribes.  The  trade,  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bashkir  tribes,  is  chiefly  with  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
Tashkent,  and  the  Khirghiz  (q.  v.) ;  the  exports  are 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metels,  com,  skins,  and  mann- 
factured  goods ;  the  imports  cattle,  cotton — the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  which  have  greatly  increased  since 
the  American  rebellion — and  the  other  articles  of  Asi- 
atic trade.  The  imports  are  either  disposed  of  to  Rus- 
sian merchants  in  the  custom-house  on  the  frootier,  or 
are  carried  by  Asiatic  traders  into  Russia,  and  told  at 
the  great  national  market  of  Nijni- Novgorod.  See 
Daniel,  ffandbuch  der  Geographie,  ii,  926,  927 ;  Brooks, 
The  Buseians  of  the  South  (1854) ;  Haxthauaen,  The 
Ruetian  Empire  {iH66).    (J.H.W.) 

Oreame,  Nicx>iJ^a,  a  learned  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  the  18th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  in  Paris,  and  waa  appointed 
grand  maater  of  the  College  of  Navarre  in  1855,  and  was 
finally  made  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  1877.  He  died  in 
1882.  He  published  several  sdentific  treataaaa,  translat- 
ed the  £tkic$  and  PoUtiee  of  Aristotle  into  Freoch,  and 


particulat,  tad  btrenl  Strmomt.  He  hw  >1k>  been 
crediUd  with  ■  Frencli  popular  Tfniaa  of  Ibc  Script- 
area,  but  then  i>  do  ground  Ibr  nicb  uteitian.  See 
Dn  Pin,  BtbUmhifUt  An  Aul.  Ectdit.  UuiK  Siicb ,-  Ho- 
liri,  Gnmd  Diet.  Uitt.  i,  r. ;  Hocfer,  Norn.  Biog.  Gmi- 


!•  CO^oT^),  ■  ChiiMiin  ph]^ciin  of  Tjruu, 
m  UapfMOociA,  ull«]  Alio  A  rata,  Hiflereil  mutyrdoiD 
■lariOK  (be  pmccutioo  under  Diocletian,  A.D.  SOS,  804. 
An  intcrabiig  MConnt  of  bia  (orturen  lad  deilh  is 
given  b;  Simeoa  Metaphruta  (ip.  Suriam,  {>t  Pnbal, 
amdoT.  Hitlor.  vi,  S81),  where  he  is  named  Arttleri, 
See  also  Mmohp.  Grae.  i,  178  (ed.  Urbin.  1787). 
Oreatea  has  been  canoaiied  br  Ihe  Greek  and  Roman 
ctiaTcbe%  and  hia  memory  ia  celebrated  on  Nov.  9. 
See  BuTina,  Nomtaelator  SaiKtor.  Pn/ta.  Mnticor^ 
Santh,  Diet.  Gndc  md  Bom.  Biog.  and  MglM.  a.  v. 

Olfcnd,  jACitno, «  Spaaiih  Dominican,  Doled  u  a 
minionaij,  was  bom  at  Jana  in  1678.  He  early  took 
an  incent  in  idigion*  life,  and  flaaUy  enUred  the  Dd- 
miniean  Order  in  Bandana.  In  1606  he  asked  to  be 
sent  to  the  Fbilippines.  In  1607  he  went  to  Japan,  and 
Ibere  be  labored  about  tUtntai  years.  He  wrote  an  ao- 
ooont  of  the  pngren  at  ChriMianity  in  tbat  conntry, 
entitled  Hitloria  ttdetiatliea  ok  lot  nuxatoi  de  la  Crit- 
tiia^ad  dt  Japan  (Madrid,  1638,  4to).  It  was  original- 
ly prepared  lo  oorer  only  (he  jean  I60S-I621,  but  Col- 
lado  brought  it  down  to  16!2.  Orfand  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Japanese  in  162-^  See  Uoetet,  Noun.  Biog.  6M- 
rale,t.r.i  FeroMoiex, Hitl. Ecela. di  KMOInu  TitmpoM, 
p.  S89 :  Echard,  Scriplor.  enL  Pradie.  ii,  426. 

Organ  ocean  in  (be  Anthorixe^  Versioo  as  tbe  ren- 
dering of  tbt  Hebrew  n^',  =1^9  (Gen.  Iv,  St)  Job 
ui,  12),  oc  Kggaf,  217  (Job  xxx,  31 ;  Fsa.  d,  4),  which 
pniperiy  meana  tbat  which  is  iiiflated  or  bloam,  from 
317,  lo  itmc ,-  bence,  a  icmd  ■HftniMMf.  It  was  applied 
to  a  reed  or  pipe,  either  simple  m  complex,  and  is  so 
uodeiMood  by  moat  interpreters  (see  Dndelsack,  Hitl. 
Tria.  p.  SOI ;  (iicacniuB,  Tkaaar,  p.  988).  Thus  tbe 
Sepuagint,  in  Paa.  d,  lenden  ipyavov,  which  means 
ptnpaly  on  wutimuKut  for  any  purpose ;  but  is  applied 
i^  Plato  (^LacL  188  D.)  and  others  to  the  {upei  and 
from  which  comea  onr  word  "  Dr;aiL"  In  Job  the  Sept. 
vagody  reoden  by  i^A/ioc ;  but  in  Ihe  other  passages 
this  reman  tenders  ciSapo,  the  word  from  which  jwllar 
is  corrupted.  This  cannot  be  right,  for  many  reawnij 
iailfal,intwaorthe  paaeages  quoted  It  ia  named  in  con- 
nectioowith  tbe  eilkara  or  ^rr((Heb,  ^113)  aa  a  different 
inatrunwnt[Gen.iv,21;Jabiii,31).  "In 
apprara  to  be  a  general  terra  for  all  wind-instiuments, 
opposed  to  ttmir  (A.  V.  'harp'),  which  dei 
•    Job  iii,  12  a 


-*  which  are  pc 
bir,  mider  tbe  geoeral  terms  of  tbe  timbrel,  harp, 
ar|NBL  Tbe  ug&  ia  here  distinguished  from  tbe  tim- 
bnl  and  haip,  aa  in  Job  xix,  81,  compared  with  Psa. 
d,  4.  Onr  (nniUtors  adopted  their  rendering, '  organ,' 
from  tbe  Vulgate,  which  has  nniforaily  ar^nnuiii,  that 
ia,  tbe  douUe  or  multi|da  pipe.  The  Chaldee  in  every 
GMehas  K3UK,  nUiiM,  which  signiBes  '  tbe  pipe,' and 
is  ita  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  so  translated  in  our 
Tcninn  of  la.  iik,  39t  Jer.  xlviii,  36.  Joel  Bril,  in 
his  seoood  pnbce  to  tbe  Pialra*  in  Hcndelunhn's  Bible. 
■dopts  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with  thr 
Piadeam  papea,  or  tgriia,  an  instnimenl  of  unqueetion- 
aUy  ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the  Eaat.  It  wiu 
alaroiite  withthe  shepherds  in  tbe  time  orHamer  {II 
xvni,  536),  and  ita  invention  was  attributed  to  rariooi 
deitin ;  to  Pallas  Athene  by  Pindar  (/yil.  nii,  12-14),  U 
Pan  by  Pliny  (vii,  57;  comp.Virg.  Set  ii.BB;  Tihnll.  ii 
i,  80),  by  otbm  to  Harayaa  or  Silenua  (Alben!  if,  184). 


'Cbe  aiirotx.  (Froma  QTeekscnlptiire;} 
In  the  last-quoted  passage  it  is  said  Chat  Hermea  Brst 
made  the  lyrinx  with  one  reed,  while  Silenus,  or,  le- 
cording  to  others,  two  Uedes,  Seothes  and  Rhonakes, 
invented  one  with  many  leeds,  and  Hanyaa  fastened 
them  with  wax.  The  reeds  were  of  unequal  lengtlt, 
but  equal  thickness,  generally  seven  in  number  (Virg. 
Ed.  ii,  86),  but  somelimn  nine  (Tbeocr.  Id.  viii). 
ThoKi  in  use  amoni;  the  Turks  sometimes  numbered 
fimrteen  or  fifteen  (Caltnet,  Diu.  in  Mat.  Iiut.  Ht^r.,  in 
UBtdini7'«a.xxxii,p.7»0).  RusHtU  dcHribea  these  be 
metwithinAleppa  'The  syrinx,  or  Fan's  pipe,  is  still 
a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in  tlie 
city,  but  very  few  of  the  performers  can  Bound  it  lok  r- 
ably  well.  The  higher  notes  are  dear  and  pleadng,  but 
the  hmger  reeda  aiv  apt,  like  the  dervia'i  Bute,  tn  make 
a  hissing  sonnd,  though  blown  by  a  good  player.  Tlie 
numberof  reeds  of  which  the  syrinx  iscompoeed  varies 
in  different  instrumenta  from  five  to  Iwenty-thtee 
(.Ahppo,  i,  laS,  8d  ed.) ."—Smith.    See  HuacAL  Ih- 
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ORGAN  {ipjavav,  an  numiMnf  of  any  hind),TiiE,ia 

ments.  It  appeara,  however,  that  the  word  organ  waa 
applied  indiscriminately  to  almost  every  kind  of  mu- 
sical inslmmenl  used  in  religions  wonhip  by  the  eariy 
Church.  But  after  a  time  the  word  came  (o  be  reserved 
to  a  wind  inslniment  consisting  of  leeda  or  pipes,  which 
the  Greeks  and  Ihe  Romana,  and  also  the  Eaitum  Chris- 
tiana, used  in  dvil  and  private  festivals,  and  which 
since  the  8th  century  has  been  used  in  religioae  worship 
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in  the  Western  churcfaeBi  The  name  is  in  all  probehll- 
ity  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  instrument  of 
all  instruments.  It  was  often  called  organic  in  the  plu- 
ralf  and  only  at  a  later  date  in  the  singular,  orffon.  The 
original  of  this  kind  of  instruments  is  traced  back  to  the 
syrinx,  or  pipes  of  Pan  (according  to  Virgil),  and  the 
hydraulos,  or  watei^flute,  which  was  the  invention  of 
Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  520,  and 
slso  noted  as  a  machinist.  He  is  reported  to  have  writ^ 
ten  seversl  works  on  hydraulics,  which  are  lost,  but  his 
inventions  axe  noticed  by  Vitruvius  (x,  18).  (See  the 
preceding  article.) 

I.  Description  and  Hittory, — ^The  musicil  instrument 
now  known  as  orgui  is  played  by  finger-kejrs,  and  in 
general  parti}'  also  by  foot-keys,  and  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  pipes  of  metal  and  wood  made  to  sound  by 
a  nuigazine  of  wind  accumulated  by  bellows,  and  ad- 
mitted at  will  by  the  player.  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  most  fundamental 
arrangements  of  this  very  complicated  instrument : 

"As  met  with  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches,  the  or- 
gan comprises  four  departments,  each  in  rao«t  respecti  a 
separate  instrument  with  its  own  mechanism,  called  re- 
spectively the  ffretU-itrgant  the  ehtdr-crffon,  the  moell-argan, 
and  the  pedai-craan.  Bach  has  its  own  clavier  or  icey- 
board,  boC  the  different  clavlen  are  brought  into  Jnxta- 
posltiou,  so  as  to  be  under  the  control  of  une  performer. 
OlAvlera  played  by  ihe  hands  are  called  tnamtata;  by  the 
feet,  ptdcM.  Three  manuals,  belonging  to  the  choir,  great, 
and  swell  organs  respectively,  rise  above  each  other  like 
steps.  In  front  of  where  the  performer  sits;  while  the 
pedal-board  by  which  the  pedawirsnin  is  played  ts  placed 
iin  a  level  with  his  feet.  The  condensed  air  supplied  by 
the  b$UmM  is  conveyed  through  wooden  tubes  or  trunks 
to  boxeip,  called  uffna-cheta$,  one  of  which  belongs  to  each 
department  of  the  organ.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
each  wind-chest  is  a  Minuf- board,  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance for  conveying  the  wind  at  pleasure  to  any  individ- 
ual pipe  or  pipes  exclusively  of  the  rest.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  an  upper  bdtird  and  an  uttder  board.  On  the 
npper  board  restthepfpe^  of  which  a  number  of  different 
Quality,  ranged  behind  each  other,  belong  to  each  note. 
In  the  under  board  is  a  mw  of  parallel  groove»f  running 
liorlzontally  backwards,  corresponding  each  to  one  of  the 
keys  of  th«  clavier.  On  any  of  the  leys  being  pressed 
doMm,  a  valve  is  opened  which  supplies  wiud  to  the 
groove  belongluff  to  it  The  various  pipes  of  each  key 
stand  in  a  line  directly  above  its  groove,  and  the  npper 
surface  of  the  groove  is  perforated  with  holes  bored  np* 
wards  to  them.  Were  this  the  whcrfe  mechanism  of  the 
sound-board,  the  wiud,  on  entering  any  groove,  would 

f>ermeate  all  the  piiies  of  that  groove ;  there  Is,  however, 
n  the  npper  board  another  series  ofhorisontal  grooves  at 
richt  angles  to  those  of  the  lower  board,  supplied  with 
M^ufers,  which  can,  to  a  small  extent,  be  drawn  out  or 
pushed  In  at  pleasure  by  a  mechanism  worked  by  the 
drauh0top»  placed  within  the  player's  reach.  Each  slider 
U  perforated  with  holes,  which,  when  it  is  drawn  out,  com- 
plete the  communication  between  the  wind-chest  and  the 
pipes;  the  communication  with  the  pipes  immediately 
alx>ve  any  slider  being,  on  the  other  hand,  clONd  up  when 
the  slider  Is  pushed  in.  The  pipes  above  each  slider  form 
a  continnous  set  of  one  narticnlar  quality,  and  each  set  of 
pipes  is  called  a  at"p.  Each  department  of  the  orgim  is 
Kupplled  with  a  number  of  vtups,  producing  sounds  of 
dinerent  quality.  The  grtatrorqin,  eorae  of  whose  pipes 
appear  as  show-pipes  in  front  of  the  invtruroent,  couuln« 
the  main  body  and  force  of  the  organ.  Behind  It  stands 
the  ehair-crgan,  whose  tones  are  less  powerfhl,  and  more 
fitted  to  accompany  the  voice.  Above  the  choir-organ  iiii 
the  no^lfcrgaii,  whose  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
bi>x,  with  a  front  of  louvre-boards  like  Venetian  blinds, 
which  msy  be  made  to  open  and  shiit  by  a  pedal,  with  a 
view  of  pi^ncing  ereaeendo  and  dimimtendo  eflects.  The 
pedalrorffan  Is  sometimes  placed  In  an  entire  state  behind 
the  choir-orgitn,  and  sometimes  divided,  and  a 
part  arranged  on  each  side.  The  most  usual 
compass  or  the  manuals  is  from  C  on  the  second 
line  oelow  the  bass  staff  to  D  on  the  third  space 
above  the  treble  staff;  snd  the  comiMss  of  the 

Kdals  Is  ttitm  the  same  C  to  the  D  between  the 
sa  and  treble  sUves.    The  real  compara  ut 
notes  Is,  as  will  be  seen,  much  greater.    Organs 
pipes  vary  much  In  form  and  material,  but  be- 
long to  two  great  classes,  known  as  moutk-pipes 
(or/luU-p^H)  and  reed-pipes,    A  section  or  one 
f>r  the  former  Is  represented  in  the  flgnre.    Its 
e(«sentlal  parts  are  the  foot,  a,  the  bodj/f  6,  and 
g   a  flat  plate,  e,  called  the  language,  extending 
f      nearly  across  the  pliie  at  the  point  of  Jnncilon 
^fd    of  r<N)t  and  body.    There  is  an  openiufr,  de,  in 
*^'        the  pipe,  at  the  spot  where  the  laugnage  is  di:'- 
continnous.    The  wind  admitted  Into  the  foot 
rushes  through  the  narrow  slit  at  d,  and,  in  Im- 
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pinging  againtt  «l  Imparta  a  vlbratonr  moCtoa  to  the 
column  oiair  in  the  pipe,  the  result  of  which  is  a  mu- 
sical note,  dependent  for  Iti  pitch  on  the  length  of  that 
column  of  air,  and  ocmsequently  on  the  leuKih  of  tbe 
body  of  tbe  pipe :  by  donbltng  the  length  of  the  pipe  we 
obtain  a  note  of  half  the  pitch,  or  lower  by  an  octsve. 
Such  is  the  general  principle  of  all  monih-plpeSi  wheth- 
er of  wood  or  of  meul,  subject  to  considerable  diver- 
sities of  detail.  Metal  pipes  have  generally  a  cylin- 
drical section ;  wooden  pipes  a  'square  or  oblong  se^ 
tlon.  A  mouth-pipe  may  be  stopped  at  the  unper 
end  by  a  plug  called  a  tampion,  the  effect  of  whicn  li 
to  lower  tne  pitch  an  octave,  the  vibrating  column  of 
air  being  doubled  In  length,  as  it  has  to  traverse  the  nips 
twice  before  making  Its  exit.  Pipes  are  sometimes  nsif* 
stopped,  having  a  kind  of  chimney  at  the  top.  The  reitf- 
pipe  consists  at  a  reed  placed  inside  a  metallic  or  occa> 
sionally  a  wooden  pipe.  This  reed  is  a  tube  of  metsl, 
with  the  front  part  cut  away,  and  a  tongue  or  spring  put 
In  ill  place.  The  lower  end  of  the  spring  la  free,  the 
upper  end  attached  to  the  top  of  the  reed ;  by  tbe  aamls- 
slon  of  air  into  the  pipe  the  spring  Is  made  to  vibrate^ 
and,  In  striking  either  the  edge  of  the  reed  or  the  air,  pro- 
duces a  musical  note,  dependent  for  Its  pitch  cm  the  length 
of  the  spring,  its  qnalltv  being  determined  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  length  ana  form  of  the  pipe  or  beu  within 
which  the  reed^ls  placed.  When  the  vibrating  spring 
does  not  strike  the  edge  of  the  reed,  but  the  air,  we  have 
what  Is  cslled  the  fne  reed,  similar  to  what  is  in  use 
in  the  harmoninm.  To  describe  the  pitch  of  an  oksd- 
plpe,  terms  are  used  derived  from  the  standard  length  of 
an  open  month-pipe  of  that  pitch.  The  largeet  pipe  in 
use  Is  the  88- feet  C,  which  Is  an  octave  below  the  lowest 
C  of  the  modern  piano-forte,  or  two  octaves  below  the 
lowest  Con  the  manuals  and  pedal  of  the  organs  any  pipe 

(producing  this  note  is  callea  a  82-feet  C  pipe,  whatever 
ts  actuailengih  may  be.  By  a  89-feet  or  16-feet  stop,  we 
mean  that  the  pipe  which  speaks  on  the  lowest  C!  on 
which  that  stop  appeara  has  a  8S-feet  or  a  16-feet  tone. 

**  The  stops  of  an  organ  do  not  always  prodnee  the  note 
properly  belonging  to  the  key  struck;  sometimes  they 
give  a  note  an  octave,  or,  in  the  pedal-oivan,  even  two  oc- 
taves lower,  and  sometimes  one  t»f  the  harmonics  higher 
in  pitch.  Compound  or  mixture  stops  have  several  |npei 
to  each  kev,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics  of 
the  ground-tone.  'I'here  Is  an  endless  variety  In  the  num- 
ber snd  kinds  of  stona  in  different  organs ;  s«mw  are  and 
some  are  not  conttnned  through  the  whole  range  of 
manual  or  pedal.  Some  of  the  more  important  stops 
get  the  name  of  open  or  stopped  dUqpason  (a  term  which 
Implies  that  they  extend  throughout  the  whole  compac 
of  the  clavier) :  they  are  for  the  most  part  16-feet,  some- 
times 8S-feet  stops ;  the  open  diapason  cniefly  of  metal,  the 
dose  chiefly  of  wcKid.  The  dnleiana  Is  an  g-feet  maniul 
stop,  of  small  diameter,  so  called  from  tbe  sweetness  of  to 
tone.  Among  the  reed-stops  are  the  darfon,  obse,  baflsonw> 
and  vox  humana,  deriving  their  names  from  real  or  fended 
resemblances  to  these  instruments  and  to  the  human 
voice.  Of  the  compcmnd- stops,  tbe  most  prevalent  In 
Britain  is  the  sesTuioUtro,  consisting  of  four  or  live  ranks 
of  open  metal  pipes,  often  a  ITtli,  19th,  SSd,  Mth,  and  99th 
from  the  gronnd-tone.  The  resources  of  the  organ  are 
further  Increased  by  appliances  called  soMplsrt,  by  which 
a  second  clavier  and  Its  stc»ps  can  be  brought  into  plsy 
or  the  same  clavier  can  be  united  to  itself  In  the  octave 
below  or  above*'  (Chambers). 

Instruments  of  a  rude  description,  coanpriiing  more  or 
less  the  principle  of  the  organ,  seem  to  have  existed 
early.  But  they  were  much  smaller  in  size,  and  they 
were  supplied  with  wind  in  various  ways.  At  fint  a  per- 
son was  employed  to  blow  into  the  pipes ;  later,  to  avcnd 
this  difficulty,  a  leathern  wind-pouch  was  attached  to 
the  instrument,  which  pouch  was  woiked  by  being  held 
under  the  arm  {tibia  lUricuiaria)  \  then,  for  larger  in- 
struments, water-power  was  used  to  compress  the  air  in 
a  suiuble  receptacle  (organum  hjfdrauHcum) ;  and,  final- 
ly (some  say  earlier),  the 
bellows  {organum  pneu" 
maticum')  was  employed. 
Besides  these  large  in- 
struments there  was  also 
a  small  portable  oigan, 
sometimes  called  a  ''pair 
of  Regale,*"  formerly  in 
use,  and  this  was  occa- 
sionally of  such  a  size  as 
to  admit  of  its  tieing  car- 
ried in  the  hand  and  in- 
flated by  the  player;  one 
of  these  is  represented 
among  the  sculptures  in 
the  eondoe  of  St.  John*s,  Portable  Ox^mi. 
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Cirencester,  and  another  on  the  croaier  of  WiUiam  of 
Wykeham,  at  Oxford. , 

Nero  greatly  admired  the  waterK)rgan  (SueUm,  e.  41 : 
**  Reliqttam  die!  partem  per  organa  faydraalica  novi  et 
ignoti  generis  drcumdixit")*  In  ecclesiastical  history 
pope  Vitalian  I  figures  as  the  introdncer  of  the  organ, 
and  the  date  assigned  is  A.D.  666.  St.  Augustine  and 
Isidore  of  SeTtUe  serve  as  authority  for  this  statement. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
Church,  that  the  organ  was  used  there  two  centuries 
previous  to  this  date.  In  Africa  the  organ  had  been  in 
common  use  for  some  time  previous,  and  it  is  ftom  that 
cuontry  probably  that  is  was  introduced  into  Spain. 
In  the  West  the  organ  was  not  common  luitil  the  10th 
century.  St.  AMheim,  who  died  A.D.  709,  describes 
one  with  golden  pipes  in  England ;  but  as  late  as  757, 
when  Pepin  the  Short  received  from  Constantine  Co- 
pronymns  an  organ  as  a  present,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
great  wonder.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Cor- 
neille,  at  Compi^gne,  but  whether  that  instrument  was 
then  used  for  eccledastical  purposes  is  a  matter  of  oon- 
trovetsy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that 
Charlemagne  caused  an  organ  to  be  placed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Aix-la^^hapelle.  This  organ,  which  ia 
described  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  was  undoubtedly  the 
tame  which  was  sent  him  from  Constantinople  by  Con- 
itantine  Michael,  and  of  which  the  chronicler  of  St. 
Gall  said  {De  CaroL  Af.  ii,  10),  **Musicorum  organum 
pnestantisBimum,  quod  doliis  ex  aere  conflatis  folli- 
bosque  taurinis  per  fistulas  aereas  mire  perilantibus  ru- 
gitu  quidem  tonitmi  boatum,  garrolitatero  vero  lyne 
vel  cymbaU  duloedine  coeqiubat."  Organ-building 
was  now  followed  in  Germany  with  such  success  that 
in  the  aeoond  half  of  the  9th  century  pope  John  VIII 
got  an  oigan  and  singers  sent  from  thence  to  Borne 
tbroiigh  the  bishop  of  Freysingen.  In  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century  organs  became  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land; and,  among  others,  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Winchester  became  poesened  of  a  large  organ  with 
kmr  hundred  pipes,  and  twelve  upper  and  fourteen 
k>wer  bellows^  requiring  seventy  strong  men  to  work 
them. 

The  time  when  the  wind-organ  took  the  place  of  the 
water-oigan  is  not  ascertained;  some  say  in  the  7th 
century.  We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  any  im- 
provement having  been  made  in  the  organ  from  that 
time  until  the  16th  century,  when  the  pedals  were  in- 
vented in  Italy  by  Bemhard,  a  German  organist  at 
the  court  of  the  doge  of  Venice.  In  the  llth  century 
A  ntionk,  named  Theophilus,  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on 
organ-building,  but  it  was  not  until  the  16th  century 
thet  the  organ  began  to  be  anything  like  the  noble  in- 
strument which  it  now  i&  In  the  16th  century  the 
system  of  pipes  was  divided  into  registers.  The  family 
erf'  Antignati,  in  Brescia,  had  a  great  name  as  oiigan- 
buikters  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries.  The  organs 
of  England  were  also  in  high  repute,  but  the  puritanism 
of  the  civil  war  doomed  most  of  them  to  destruction ; 
and  when  they  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  Restoration, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  longer  a  sufficiency  of 
buildem  in  the  country.  Foreign  orgah-builders  were 
therefore  invited  to  settle  in  England,  the  most  remark- 
able of  whom  were  Bemhard  Schmidt  (generally  called 
Father  Schmidt)  and  his  nephews,  and  Kenatos  Harris. 
Christopher  Schreider,  Snetxler,  and  Byfield  succeeded 
them ;  and  at  a  later  period  Green  and  Aver}',  some  of 
whooe  organs  have  never  been  surpassed  in  tone,  though 
in  mechantBm  those  of  modem  builders  are  an  immense 
advance  on  them.  The  German  organs  are  remarkable 
for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  well  among  the  va- 
rious masses,  but  in  mechanical  contrivances  they  are 
surpassed  by  those  of  England.  In  the  United  States 
organ-building  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  rivalled 
only  by  Engbuid.  The  largest  organ  in  this  country  is 
at  Boston :  it  was  built  by  a  German,  Walcker,  of  Lud- 
wigsbarig,  and  has  4  manuals,  89  stops,  and  4000  pipes. 
Many  of  the  large  ehurohes  have  organs  built  by  Amer- 


icans which  nearly  rival  the  great  instrament  at  Boston. 
One  of  the  largest  organs  used  in  churches  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal.  It  was  built  by 
R.  S.  Warren,  of  that  city.  The  largest  organ  in  the 
vrorld  is  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  was  built  by  Henry 
Willis  in  1870,  and  contains  188  stops,  4  manuals,  and 
nearly  10,000  pipes,  all  of  which  are  of  metal.  The 
wind  is  supplied  by  steam-power.  Thirteen  couplers 
connect  or  disconnect  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
organ  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 

II.  Opposition  to  the  Ute  of  the.  Organ  in  Christian 
Worship, — The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
the  organ  in  Christian  song  in  churches  has  been  de- 
bated from  the  days  of  Hospinian  down  to  our  own. 
It  wa9  never  adopted  in  the  Eastem  Church.  In  the 
West  it  is  to  the  present  day  excluded  from  the  pa- 
pal chapeL  In  the  16th  century  the  abuse  which  had 
been  made  of  it  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  strongly 
supported  motion  being  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  for  its  suppression.  It  was  retained,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  emperor  Ferdinand.  The  Re- 
formed Chureh  discarded  the  organ  fh>m  the  first,  and 
although  it  has  since  been  reinstalled  in  the  Reformed 
ehurohes  of  Bade  and  some  other  places,  it  has  never 
been  resumed  by  the  denomination  at  large.  In  the 
Lutheran  Chureh,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  fdways  been 
used,  notwithstanding  Luther's  prejudice  against  it. 
See  Musical  Imbtbujuqits,  in  vol.  vi,  p.  762,  col.  i 
(8).  The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  have  made 
stout  and  continued  resLstance  against  the  use  of  or^ 
gans.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  use  of  an  organ  by  the 
congregation  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  no  ap- 
peal was  made.  On  Oct.  7, 1807,  the  following  motion 
was  carried : 

**Tbat  the  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the 
organ  In  the  public  worship  of  Qod  Is  eontrary  to  the  lav 
qfthe  {and,  and  to  the  law  and  ooiistltntlon  ofaur  Es^tab- 
lUhed  Chnrcb,  and  therefore  p^>hiblt•it  iu  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  within  their  bounds.'' 

In  1829  the  question  was  brought  up  in  the  Relief  S;'n- 
od,  as  an  organ  had  been  introduced  into  Roxburgh 
Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  The  deliverance,  given  by 
a  very  large  majority,  was  as  fuUows : 

"It  belnff  admitted  and  IncontrMvertlbly  tme  that  the 
Rev.  John  Johnston  had  intrtxlaced  1ui>trameiital  mnt*ic 
Into  the  nubile  worship  of  God  In  the  Relief  Congrcgn- 
tlou,  Roxburgh  Place,  Edinburgh,  which  Inuovaiiou  the 
Hvnod  are  of  opiniou  Is  uuanthorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
New  Testameut,  contniry  to  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  and  purest  periods  <if  her  history,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
and  cuutrarv  to  the  cuusuetndiuary  laws  of  the  synod  of 
Relief^  and  highly  Inexpedient,  the  synod  agree  to  ex- 
press their  regret  that  any  Individual  member  of  their 
body  should  have  bad  the  temeri^  to  lutroduco  such  a 
dangerous  Innovation  into  the  public  worship  of  God  in 
thin  country,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  offend 
many  serious  Christians  and  ooncrejrHtlons,  and  create  a 
schism  in  the  body,  without  havmg  first  submitted  It  to 
the  conalderatioD  or  his  brethren  according  i«>  nanal  form. 
On  all  these  accounts  the  synod  agree  to  ei\}oiii  the  Rev. 
John  Johnston  to  give  up  this  practice  Instanter,  wlih  cer- 
tification if  he  do  not,  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  shall 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 'September 
next,  and  strike  his  name  off  the  roll  of^presbytery,  and 
declare  him  incapable  of  holding  office  aa  a  minister  in 
the  Relief  denomination.  And  further,  to  prevent  tlie  re- 
currence of  this  or  any  similar  practice  the  synod  enjoin 
a  copy  of  this  sentence  to  be  sent  to  every  minlHter  in  the 
synod,  to  be  laid  before  his  session,  and  read  after  public 
worship  iu  his  congregation,  for  their  satisfsctlou,  nud  to 
deter  others  fh>m  following  similar  courses  in  all  time 
coming.** 

An  organ  having  been  erected  in  the  new  Claremont 
Church,  Glasgow,  the  same  question  came  up  in  1856 
before  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  with  which  the 
Relief  Synod  had  been  for  some  years  incorporated. 
Again  more  formally  in  1858,  when  the  following  mo- 
tion was  carried  alike  against  one  for  toleration,  which 
had  many  supporters,  and  against  another,  which  cer- 
tainly had  few  supporters,  and  contained  the  assertion, 
"  Instrumental  music  was  one  of  the  carnal  ordinances 
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of  the  Levitical  eoonomy."  The  motion  which  passed 
into  law  was : 

"That  the  synod  renfllrm  their  deliYerance  of  1856  re- 
spectlDg  the  nae  of  iiistramenCal  music  in  pnblic  wor- 
saf  P)  vlx.,  *  The  synod  reftieed  the  petition  of  the  me- 
morialists, iuHsmnch  as  the  nse  of  instru mental  masic  in 
•  pab]{c  worship  Is  contmry  to  the  nniform  practice  of  this 
Church,  and  of  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  this 
country,  and  would  seriously  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
churches  under  the  inspecilun  of  this  stuoo  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoined  sessions  to  employ  all  Judicious 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  vocal  psalmody:'  and 
the  synod  now  declare  said  deliverance  to  be  applicable 
to  diets  of  congregational  worship  on  week-days  as  well 
as  on  the  Lord's  day." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  each  of  these  three  instan- 
ces a  constitutional  principle  of  Presbyterianism  was 
violated,  the  oigan  was  introduced,  and  the  innovation 
made  without  consulting  the  brethren,  withoat  asking 
the  advice  or  sanction  of  the  preebyteiy.  Piesby- 
teriansi  Independents,  and  Methodists  now,  however, 
use  organs,  so  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  denomina- 
tional characteristic.  And  why  not?  The  question  is 
one  of  taste  rather  than  conscience  or  Scripture.  The 
passage  in  Ephee.  ▼,  19,  so  often  appealed  to  by  both 
parties,  says  nothing  for  either  (see  Eadie,  CwmnaUary 
on  the  place,  and  the  works  of  Alford,  EUioott,  Meyer, 
Hodge).  Instrumental  music  was  no  Jewish  thing  in 
any  typical  sense,  the  choristers  and  performers  of  Da- 
vid's orchestra  were  no  original  or  essential  element 
of  the  Levitical  economy.  The  music  of  the  Temple 
stood  upon  a  different  basis  from  sacrifice,  which  has 
long  been  formally  superseded.  The  service  of  song  is 
not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
among  the  things  which  *' decayed  and  waxed  old." 
Ite  employment  in  the  Christian  Church  is  therefore  no 
introduction  of  any  point  or  portion  of  Jewish  ritual,  nor 
any  digression  into  popish  ceremoniaL  Indeed,  the 
employment  of  an  organ  to  guide  the  music  is  properly 
not  ritualistic  at  alL  The  leader  has  his  pitch-pipe, 
and  the  htmdred  pipes  of  the  organ  only  serve  to  guide 
and  sustain  the  voice  of  the  people.  Nobody  wishes  to 
praise  God  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  oigan :  its  music 
only  helps  and  supports  the  melody  and  worship  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  abused  certainly,  but  the  sensuous 
luxury  of  some  congregations  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
right  and  legitimate  use  of  it  by  others.  In  fact,  the 
proper  employment  of  it  might  be  pleaded  for  on  the 
same  grounds  as  scientific  education  in  music.  '  Both 
are  simply  helps  to  the  public  worship  of  God.  See 
Cromar,  A  VvuHoation  of  the  Organ  (Edinb.  1854, 
12mo)  {  Campbell,  Two  Papers  on  Church  Music,  read 
before  *'The  Liverpool  Ecdes.  Musical  Society"  (Liv- 
erpool, 1854> 

III.  ObfeeUons  agaput  Us  Use  m  modem  Jewish  Wor^ 
Mp. — ^The  introduction  of  the  org^  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious service,  especially  in  Germany,  has  excited  great 
and  fierce  discussion,  and  a  small  library  could  be  filled 
with  the  works  written  pro  and  con.  About  the  year 
1818  an  org^  was  introduced  into  a  temple  at  Ham- 
burg, when  twenty-two  rabbins,  among  them  Mordecai 
Benet  and  Moses  Sopher,  gave  their  decision  against 
such  innovation  in  a  work  entitled  0*113)1  ^*iai  nbK. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shem  Tob  Samun,  a  noted  rabbi, 
supported  by  rabbins  of  Jerusalem,  J.  C  Ricanati,  of  Ve- 
rona, and  the  renowned  A.  Chorin,  published  an  opinion 

in  pl2Cn  na"^3  and  fXX^  11K  in  favor  of  reforms  and 
the  introduction  oi  the  organ.  The  first  works  for  and 
against  the  reform  were  in  Hebrew.  At  a  later  time 
the  reformere  and  their  opponents  continued  their  de- 
bates mostly  in  German,  in  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
The  objections  against  the  introduction  of  the  organ  are 
of  three  classes.  (1.)  It  is  prohibited  to  play  music  on 
the  Sabbath.  A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  play  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  everything  prohibited  to  a  Jew  we  are  not 
Allowed  to  have  done  by  a  Gentile.  (2.)  In  obedience 
td  the  prohibition  of  the  Torah,  *'  In  their  statutes  thou 
shalt  not  walk ;"  and,  as  the  organ  is  %  specific  Chris- 


tian invention  naed  in  churehes,  we  are  prohibited  from 
its  use.  (8.)  In  obedience  to  a  Talmndical  law  {SoUik, 
49 ;  also  copied  in  Orach  Cha^imj  5G0>,  that,  in  memoiy 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  Jews  should  not  play 
any  musical  instrument. 

The  first  of  these  objections  has  been  refuted  by  Wie- 
ner in  his  Rtferate  Uber  die  der  ersten  israeL  Sfmode  zh 
Leipng  iiberreichUH  Antrdge  (1871).  He  aigues  that 
*'  to  play  mufiic  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  among  the  thirty- 
nine  kinds  of  labor  enumerated  in  the  Talmud  Sabbath, 
nor  even  among  thoee  derived  from  that  dass.  To  play 
a  musical  instrument  is  called  an  art,  and  no  labor— 
nsK^X)  ia*«X*l  W&sr\  {Rosh  ffashamahj  29,  c).  Music 
is  not  only  not  prohibited,  but  even  commanded  for  the 
holidays  by  the  Torah.  The  Talmud  (i^ncfttm,  102) 
allows  repairing  a  musical  instrument  in  the  Temple, 
but  not  in  any  other  place :  *  It  is  allowed  to  fix  a  broken 
string  (on  the  Sabbath)  in  the  Temple,  but  not  outside.*" 
From  this  prohibidon,  Dr.  Wiener  concludes  <*  that  to 
make  music  must  have  been  allowed,  n3^19^  other- 
wise the  Talmud  would  have  used  the  words  *as  to 
make  music  is  prohibited,  the  more  so  is  repairing,'** 
and  he  considers  this  omission  as  an  evident  proof  that 
music  was  allowed.  A  prohibition  is  deduced  from  the 
Talmud  (Beta,  36,  c)  by  thoee  who  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  oigan,  but  this  is  an  expression  whose  mean- 
ing is  differently  understood  by  Maimonidea  and  Jos- 
saphath ;  the  latter  even  allowed  the  playing  of  musical 
instruments.  Among  the  rabbinical  authoritiea  we  find 
a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Thus  the  Sbulchan  Anich, 
or,  rather,  Moses  Isserles,  prohibited  playing  a  musical 
instrument  {Orach  Chayim,  849,  3).  Rabbi  Nissim  al- 
lowed manual  work  (nbin^l  nsKbu)  to  be  done  by  a 
Gentile,  if  it  were  necessary  for  %  religiotts  functioB. 
Rema  (R.  Moses  Isserles)  also  stated  {Oraek  C%agim, 
276), ''  Some  allow  a  Gentile  to  light  kunpe  on  the  S^h 
bath  for  a  religious  meal,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
permission  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  this  for 
eveiy  meal  and  festivity."  And  (A.  888),  '^  Sonne  allow 
a  Gentile  to  play  musical  instnmientB  on  the  Sabbath 
in  honor  of  a  wedding,  but  in  our  times  they  ave  in- 
clined to  lighten  the  precepto  (!)."  Of  Mebril  H  is 
related  that,  at  the  rime  he  made  the  nopdala  of  his 
son,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  government  to  make  wo- 
sic,  and  he  sent  the  bridal  party  to  another  city  in  oider 
that  they  might  enjoy  music  there  on  the  SablMiCii  (sse 
Rema,  889,  and  Eliah  Rabah). 

To  the  second  objection  it  is  replied  by  tboae  who 
favor  its  use  in  the  synagogue  that  the  eigan  did  not 
come  to  be  generally  used  in  the  churches  until  mnsieBl 
instniments  were  used  in  the  synagogue  of  Bagdad,  aa 
reported  by  the  German  traveller  Petachya,  of  Regena- 
buig.  The  venerable  Alt-Nen  synagogne  of  Prague 
possessed  an  oigan  in  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  while  for  some  time  previous  to  this  a  similar 
instrument  existed  in  several  synagoguea  in  Spain  and 
Corfu,  as  authentically  reported.  Certainly  soog  and 
musio  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  religioiis  service 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jewish 
sages  (see  ICrubim,  ch.  it).  The  Talmudials  declare  re* 
ligious  singing  a  Biblical  precept,  and  KV^ms  explain 

the  importance  of  that  command,  that  singing  disperses 
melancholy,  as  we  sec  with  Saul,  and  excited  a  divine 
spirit,  as  seen  with  Elisha.  Music  must  therefore  be 
pronounced  an  ancient  institution  ¥rith  the  Israelitei, 
and  by  no  means  an  imitation  of  the  wonhip  of  other 
creeds.    The  organ  also  forms  no  part  of  any  religious 

statute  with  other  creeds,  and  the  objection  0*^t3n  rpH 
cannot  be  raised  for  that  reason.  But  even  if  such  were 
the  case,  or  would  still  cause  some  scruples,  there  is 
against  it  an  answer  in  the  Talmud  (Samhedrin,  89,  c). 
While  Ezekiel  in  one  passage  reproached  the  Israelites, 
"  Neither  have  ye  done  according  to  the  judgments  of 
the  nations  that  are  round  about  you*'  (v,  7),  in  another 
passage  he  sayis  "And  ye  have  done  after  the 
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of  dwnatwo*  that  ara  round  «boatir<Mi''(xi,  13).  Tbi< 
■ppaKDt  eoDtnitictian  tbt  Ttlmud  ncoociles  b;  pin- 
plirering, "  Yoa  have  conlijimed  with  tbcte  Uiat  are  bad, 
and  dUregardcd  thoM  that  are  good."  Rasbi,  in  ex- 
plaining  that  paaage  of  the  Talmud,  remadu,  "  Good 
acta  an  awh  aa  that  of  Eglon,  king  of  Hoab,  who  hon- 
ored Ibe  name  of  God  by  riaing  from  hiii  »e«t"  (Judg. 
iii,  SO},  Khkb  ia  racomnMnded  for  imitatioa,  although 
a  heathen  eoMoiD.  Babbenu  Niaam  >aya  posilively, 
-The  law  doea  not  prohibit  our  untlating  idolatroua 
customa,  except  boligb  acta,  but  cuitamn  fbuuded  in 
reann  are  adminiblc"  {To  Aboda  Sara,  33). 

Against  the  third  objection,  that  tbe  Talmud  (iSafai, 
O;  6't'(iB,7)pn^biU  tbe  playing  ofa  muacal  initru- 
ment  becaaae  of  tbe  dcaUuction  of  the  Temple,  itia  aa- 
nreied  that  the  •DjoyoKint  of  moaic  waa  at  all  times 
alloKrd  without  any  objection  by  the  rabbina.  Rabbi 
Staem  Job  SamuD,  of  Leghorn,  in  hia  dedaions,  pnbliahed 
in  p^xn  ru*^],  relatet^  "  In  Hodena,  a  rerj  piona  and 
important  dty,  when  many  learned  and  wiae  Italian 
and  Gentan  rabbin*  lived,  among  them  Padubah,  Lip- 
Khiu,  and  Ephrum  Cohen— the  Utter  German  sebolan 
of  great  rciwwn — existed  a  murical  aociety,  without  any 
objecdon  from  Ok  rabUna.  One  of  the  meat  eateemed 
and  iHined  nbbiiu^  R.  lamael  OdMn,  ga*e  permiesion, 
on  inqniiy,  to  a  peraoo  to  attend  tbe  performanee  of 
that  aociecy  oo  the  night  of  Hoehaoa  Raba."  The 
whole  lilcratnre  of  the  Middle  Age*,  moreover,  prorea 
(hat,  wherwer  aong  and  mnaic  were  cultlrated,  the 
Jewi  potkipBlHl  and  ahowed  great  talenis,  and,  ac- 
ooidiiifc  to  tbe  aaaertion  of  D'taraeli,  tbe  Jeniah  race  ' 
ptculiaiiy  land  of  mune.  Even  a  pioiu  icholaT,  authi 
gf  the  book  of  tbe  piooa,  who  lived  at  a  very  dark  tii» 
anerted  that  tbe  pncticc  of  muric  i*  allowed  on  Cha- 
nuka,  Pnrim,  and  at  weddings.  The  practice  of  music 
was  alio  ■Uowcd  to  ditfierae  melancholy  in  hard  dniee, 
and  to  indie  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  funned  tht 
e  of  aU  miy'Uy.     See  Deutsch,  Die  Orgd  in  dti 
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See,  fbr  a  /dH  account  of  the  itmeture  of  the  organ, 
Hopkins  and  Reinbault,  Tif  Organ,  itt  Hiitois  and 
Ca*tlTVCfio»  (2d  ed.  Limd.  1870);  THpfer,  Ltkriach  if. 
OrgeOxTakUMit  (Weimar,  1855,  4  vola.  Svo);  and  the  lit- 
eraioie  referred  to  nndor  Music     (J.  H.  W.) 

ORGAN-CASES  sie  not  eariier  in  date  than  the  1  ,^  tb 
century.  At  St  James's,  Liege,  ia  an  early  example  of  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  16lh  centniy;  that  of  Amiens  was 
made  14S3  to  1429;  one  at  Old  Radnor  is  carred,  and 
of  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  Spain  the  or- 
gan-pip^ an  arranged  In  specified  compartments,  with 
Iboae  of  one  stop  projecting  from  the  principal  range. 
Tb«y  often  have  painted  winga  or  ihutten.  See  Wal- 
colt.  Barred  Ardtitologi,  p.  416. 

Ol^Mia,  AjfDHKA,  a  noted  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  FlofCDoe  In  1329.  In  bis  youth  he  devoted  himself 
lotbeatndyof Bculptare,andlateTtoarchilectuie.  Only 
in  middle  lilia  did  he  take  up  tbe  brush,  bat  be  soon 
•ectired  a  very  eniiabte  reputadon  aa  an  artist  in  this 
branch.  Hedied  in  1389.  Some  of  Organs's  painting! 
are  among  themoM  noted  ofthe  14th  century.  Moat  of 
tbem  an  at  Piaa.  A  very  remarkable  production  of  hti 
iaTile  UtmtTKdJudgnal.  In  it  he  painted  his  friends 
aa  in  heren,  and  hia  eDemies  aa  the  reaidenta  of  hell. 

Or^Uli  En^  Onaiis  (probably  from  Gr.  Ipiu,  in 
tbe  periiKt  iapya,  to  taa^et),  ot'Mtbterieb,  ate  the 
secret  litca  or  CDstoma  connected  with  the  wonhip 
of  aome  of  the  pagan  deities;  aa  the  secret  worship  of 
Cena,  and  the  featival  of  Bacchua,  which  waa  accom- 
panied with  myitical  euatoms  and  drunken  revelry. 
These  feetivala  are  the  lame  a*  the  Baixhanalia,  Din- 
m/tia,  etc,  wbich  were  celebrated  by  the  ancienta  to 
UHumenwwe  the  trinmph  of  Bacchus  in  India.  The 
word  orffMi  ia  now  applied  to  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debanebery. 

Oilal  or  Oilola  (I't.  Oratorioitm,  oi  little  place 
ht  pr^er,  ita  raiginal  meaning)  waa  a  portion  of  an 


lis  gueats  i 

ice.  This  upper  part 
especially  rcocived  the 
of  Oride.  Thus  any 
projecting  portion  of  a  room, 
bnilding,  waa 
le,  (uch  aa  a 
pentbouae,  or  sueh  aa  ■  dea- 
lt, bower,  or  private  cham- 
wr,  an  upper  story,  or  a  gai- 
ety; and  the  tenn  became 
last  of  all  applied  to  a  pro- 
jecting window,  hence  oriel 
window;  also  called  hm  or 
iiqr  window^^Farker,  Glo*- 
Bay  of  ArdtiUetUTt,  a. 

Orient,  St.,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Hue»ca,onthefrontierofAragon,  near  the  middle  of  the 
4th  centary.  After  the  death  of  hit  parents,  who  were 
wealthy,  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  lived  a 
time  as  a  hermit  in  the  valley  of  Lsvedan.  His  repu- 
tation caused  him,  however,  to  be  appointed  bishop  of 
Aucb  about  110.  He  at  once  applied  himself  to  uproot- 
ing heathenism  in  his  diocese:  he  deslioyed  a  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Auch,  and  erected  a  church  over  the  ruins. 
Theodnric  I,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  an  Arian,  sent  him 
aa  atcliSMador  to  tbe  Roman  general  Aetiua,  and  to  hia 
lieutenant  Lillorius.  Orient  died  soon  after  his  return 
at  Auch,  May  1,  439.  One  of  the  pariehee  of  Auch 
bears  his  name.  Fan  of  bis  remains  was  irsiiBfetrcd  as 
relics  to  HuescB,  Sept.  16,1609.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
in  elegiac  verses,  entitled  Ctmm/mloriitm,  which  ii 
mentioned  by  Fortunatna  of  Poitiers.  Although  not 
equal  to  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  6lh 
century,  it  is  fordhle  and  fluent,  and  the  language  ia 
.  good.  The  work  ia  divided  into  two  t>onkt.  The  fint 
'waBpabliahedat  Antwerp  in  1699  or  1600(1  Smoj,  with 
notes  by  the  Jesuit  Martin  Delrio,  who  had  discovered 
it  in  a  H8.  of  tbe  abbey  of  Auchin.  It  was  alterwards 
republiahed  at  Salamanca  in  1604  and  1664  (4id);  at 
Leipaic  in  1661  (Svo),  with  notes  by  Andrew  Rivinua; 
at  Cologne  in  161B  in  the  BSil.  Pcdr\  and  afterwsnls  at 
Paris  and  Lyona  in  similar  collectiuna.  Dom  Marline 
having  discovered  a  MS.  of  the  whole  work,  some  BOO 
years  old,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  had 
it  published  in  the  new  collection  of  ancient  writers 
(Rouen,  1700, 4to)  in  hia  Thetaam  A  Ktodoloruin  (1717, 
foL,  voL  v),  together  with  some  amall  pieces  of  Orient 
found  in  the  same  MS.  The  iftmairei  de  Trieoax,  July 
and  September,  1701,  contain  retnarhs  and  corrections 
by  Commire.  A  new  edition  was  published  by  Schurlz- 
fleiach  (Witwrnberg,  1706,  4to),  and  a  supplement,  con- 
taining variations  derived  from  a  HS.  in  the  OxfonI 
library,  at  Weimar,  in  1716.  An  edition  in  Utin  and 
French,  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  author  according  to 
the  Bollandiats,  waa  publiabed  under  the  title  of  ton- 
nomloire  by  Z.  Cnllombet  (Lyons,  1SS9,  Svo).  Some 
wrilert,  deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  have 
attributed  this  work  to  Oreae,  bishop  of  Urgel,  known 
for  hia  correspondence  with  Sidoniua  Apollinaris.  See 
Bollandiats,  A  da  Sand.  May  1 ;  La  Vie  da  gloriaa 
Saint  Ortni,  iregat  d'Attch,  cimpoitt  tur  lei  viimoirtt 
tirez  drt  ancidota  ligendtt  ft  drt  plug  JidiUr  hittorient 
(Toulouse,  no  date);  Gallia  ChriiHana,  i,  978;  Uitl. 
lillir.  de  Ui  France,  ii,  261-266.— Hoefer,  Now.  Uiog. 
GMraU,  itxiviii,  77B.     (J.  W.  P.) 

Oriental  CIinroIieB.     See  Eabtkrh  Ch([bch; 
St;«ao-GRisit  Chl-bch. 
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Oriental  Ziangnages.     See  Srexitic   Lav- 

OUAOBS. 

Oriental  Zdtnrgy.    See  Liturot. 

Oriental  Philosophy  is  an  andent  Bystem 
seeking  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  thing* 
by  the  principle  of  emanation  from  an  eternal  fountain 
of  being.  See  Maol  Thoee  who  professed  to  believe 
the  Oriental  philoeophy  were  divided  into  three  lead- 
ing sects,  which  were  subdivided  into  others.  Some 
imagined  two  eternal  principles,  from  whence  all  things 
proceeded — the  one  presiding  over  light,  the  other  over 
matter;  and  by  their  perpetual  conflict  explaining  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  appears  in  the  universe. 
See  Manicksams;  Ormuzd.  Others  maintained  that 
the  being  which  presided  over  matter  was  not  an  eter^ 
nal  principle,  but  a  subordinate  intelligence;  one  of 
those  which  the  Supreme  Qod  produced.  They  sup- 
posed that  this  being  was  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  reduce  to  order  tiie  rude  mass  of  matter  which  lay 
excluded  from  the  mansions  of  the  Deity,  and  at  last 
to  create  the  human  race.  A  third  sect  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  triumvirate  of  beings,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Deity  was  distinguished  both  from  the  material  evil 
principle  and  from  the  Creator  of  this  sublunary  world. 
From  blending  the  doctrines  of  the  Oriental  philosophy 
with  Christianity,  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  were  so 
numerous  in  the  first  centuries,  derived  their  origin.  See 
Gnosticissc  Other  sects  arose  which  aimed  to  unite 
Judaism  with  Christianity.  Many  of  the  pagan  philos- 
ophers, who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  rdigion, 
exerted  all  their  art  and  ingenuity  to  accommodate  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  their  own  schemes  of  philos- 
ophy. In  each  age  of  the  Church  new  s^'stems  were 
introduced,  tiU,  in  process  of  time,  we  find  the  Christian 
world  divided  into  that  variety  of  heretical  sentiment 
which  is  exhibited  under  the  various  articles  in  this 
Cyclopedia.    See  Philosophy. 

Orientation.  As  Christians  from  an  eariy  period 
turned  their  faces  eastward  when  praying,  so  Christian 
churohes,  especially  in  the  Western  countries,  for  the 
most  part  were  pliMxd  east  and  west,  in  order  that  the 
worshippers,  as  they  looked  towards  the  altar,  might 
also  look  towards  the  east.  The  Council  of  Milan  gave 
approval  to  this  custom,  and  pope  Virgilius  even  order- 
ed the  priests  to  celebrate  towaids  the  east.  The  cus- 
tom seems  at  first  thought  a  very  foolish  one,  for  €rod 
is  everywhere  present.  Yet  the  east  is,  as  it  were,  his 
proper  dwelling-place,  and  that  quarter  where  heaven 
seems  to  rise.  Then,  too,  the  window  in  the  ark  is  be- 
lieved to  have  faced  the  east.  In  the  primitive  Church 
prayer  was  made  to  the  east,  according  to  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tertttllian,  and  Origen,  Augustine  and  Basil:  (1) 
in  allusion  to  Psa.  cxxxii,  7 ;  Zech.  xiv,  4,  '*  His  feet 
shall  stand  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Je- 
rusalem on  the  east  ;**  (2)  as  the  day-spring  (Luke  i,  78) ; 
(8)  as  the  place  of  light;  and  (4)*of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii, 
8) ;  and  (6)  of  the  crucifixion  and  ascension,  Pentecost, 
and  second  advent.  Not  only  did  churches,  therefore, 
face  the  east,  but  the  dead  were  Uid  ¥rith  their  faces  to 
the  east.  The  altar  represents  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
Temple;  at  it  the  death  of  Christ  is  commemorated, 
and  firom  it  the  sacred  food  is  administered  to  the  faith- 
fuL  Leo  I  (A.D.  443)  condemned  the  custom  of  the 
people  at  Rome  who  used  to  stand  on  the  upper  steps 
in  the  court  of  St  Peter*s  and  bow  to  the  rising  sun, 
partly  out  of  ignorance,  and  partly  from  a  lingering  pa- 
ganism. In  later  times  the  custom  continued  of  tum« 
ing  eastward  before  entering  St.  Peter's,  but  with  the 
intent  of  praying  to  God.  To  avoid,  however,  any  sus- 
picion of  superstition,  in  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII  a 
mosaic  of  the  ship  which  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
early  Church  for  Christ  [see  Inscriptions]  was  erect- 
ed, towards  which  devotions  were  to  be  made.  Urban 
VIII  placed  it  over  the  outer  great  door.  In  some  early 
churches  (as  those  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jenisalem, 
erected  by  Constantino,  and  Tyre,  built  by  Paulinus  at 


the  beginning  of  the  4th  century)  three  great  gates  fitted 
the  east,  the  central  being  the  loftiest,  like  a  queoi  be- 
tween her  attendants.  The  arrangement  adopted  wss 
that  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

Modem  investigation  has  determined  that  few  church- 
es stand  exactly  east  and  west,  the  great  majority  in- 
clining a  little  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  Thus, 
of  three  ancient  churches  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  one  (St.  Maigaret's  Chapd  in  the  Gssde) 
pointed  EJ3.E.;  another  (St.  Giles's  Cathedral),  E.  by 
S.|S. ;  a  third  (Trinity  College  Chnrch,  now  destroyed), 
E.^S.  The  cause  of  this  vviation  has  not  been  satis- 
fkctorily  explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  church 
was  turned  not  to  the  true  east,  but  to  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  the  patron 
saint.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  neighboring 
churches,  dedicated  in  honor  of  the  same  saint,  have 
different  orientations.  Thus,  All-Saints*  at  West  Beck- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  points  due  east;  while  All-Saints'  st 
Thwaite,  also  in  Norfolk,  is  8<^  to  the  north  of  essU 
There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  different  parts  of  the 
same  church  have  different  orientattons;  that  is  to  say, 
the  chancel  and  the  nave  have  not  been  built  in  exactly 
the  same  line.  This  is  the  case  in  York  Minster  sod 
in  Lichfieki  Cathedral  Another  theory  is  that  orien- 
tation ^  m3rstically  represents  the  bowing  of  our  Sav- 
iour's head  in  death,  which  Catholic  tradition  asserts 
to  have  been  to  the  right  [or  north]  side."  But  this 
theory  is  gainsaid  by  the  fact  that  the  orientation  is 
as  ofben  to  the  south  as  to  the  north.  Until  some  bet- 
ter explanation  is  offered,  it  may  periiaps  be  sale  to 
hold  that  orientation  has  had  no  graver  origin  than 
careleasness,  ignorance,  or  indilferenoe.  In  several  cariy 
Roman  churches,  and  in  the  western  apses  of  Germany, 
the  altars  face  westward,  but  the  celebrant  fronts  the 
congregation.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchwologjf,  pb  416, 
417 ;  Chambers,  Cydop.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Oriflamme  (A  uri  JIamtna,  or  fanon,  i.  e.  JIame  of 
gold)  was  a  red  flag  of  sendal,  carried  on  a  lance  shaft- 
ed with  gilt-copper.  It  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  nf 
St.  Denis,  to  which  it  belonged;  and  was  taken  by  the 
kings  of  France,  on  occasions  of  great  emeigenc}%  from 
the  altar  of  that  abbey,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was 
always  consecrated  and  blessed.  Louis  VI  received 
the  oriflamme  A.D.  1119  and  11 25,  and  a  writer  of  that 
period  speaks  of  this  as  an  ancietU  custom  of  the  French 
kings.  The  consecration  of  a  knight*s  pennon  or  goo- 
fanon  was  indeed  an  essential  feature  in  the  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremonial  by  which  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  knighthood  in  those  ages,  llie  oonsecrstion 
of  standards  for  an  army  or  a  regiment  is  merely  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  same  general  idea.  See  Kxight- 
HOOD.  The  oriflamme  is  said  to  have  been  lo«t  st 
Agincourt,  in  the  Flemish  wars,  by  Philip  de  YakNs. 
It  passed  with  the  county  of  Vexin,  the  counts  having 
been  the  protectors  of  the  Church,  and  became  the  stand- 
ard of  France  in  the  time  of  Philip  L  Other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  U»t  seen  in  the  battle-field  in  the  time 
of  Charies  I ;  and  Felibrin  says  that  in  1686  it  was  still 
kept  in  an  abbe}',  but  was  almost  devoured  by  moths. 
The  oriflamme  was  charged  with  a  saltire  wavy,  or 
with  rays  issuing  from  the  centre  crossways.  In  later 
times  it  became  the  ensign  of  the  French  infantiy. 
The  name  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  other  flags; 
according  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  the  oriflamme  borne  at 
Agincourt  was  an  oblong  red  flag,  split  into  flve  parts. 
See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rekcfoioggj  s.  v. ;  Studmtt  Hittorf 
of  France,  p.  182.    See  also  Joan  or  Aea    (J.  H.  W.) 

Origen  (*Opiycvi|CT  from  Iv  Spit  yrn^tict  becanse 
he  was  6o7fi  in  the  mountain  region,  to  which  his  parents 
had  retired  to  escape  persecution),  also  sumamed  Ada- 
MANTius,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  firmneas  and 
iron  assiduity,  is  called  the  father  of  Biblical  critidam 
and  exegesis  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this 
line  of  literary  activity  that  he  has  disdnguished  him- 
self.   Origen  may  well  be  pronounced  one  of  the  ablest 
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and  worthiest  of  the  Church  fathers— indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  prwUgies  of  the  human  race.  He  is 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
learned  scholars  that  has  appeared  in  Christendom, 
and  although  his  orthodoxy  has  on  some  important 
doctrinal  points  been  called  in  question,  his  fame  and 
influence  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time,  and  his  mem- 
ory be  revered  among  all  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

L\f<u — Origen  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy computation,  at  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
in  A.D.  185.  His  father,  Leooidas,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, is  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  culture  and  of 
piety;  and  while  he  sought  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the 
youth,  whose  fint  instructor  be  was,  with  the  love  of 
letters  and  the  sciences,  which  every  free  Greek  was 
to  be  conversant  with,  he  yet  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  sacred  knowlei^ge,  so  that  Origen  might  truly 
undentand  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures;  and  before 
the  boy  had  reached  maturity  he  evinced  that  his 
mind  had  not  only  been  filled  with  knowledge,  but  that 
his  bosom  glowed  with  an  equal  zeal  for  the  practice 
of  the  tmths  he  had  learned  from  the  sacred  pages.  In 
A.D.  202,  during  the  persecution  under  Severus,  which 
laged  through  all  the  churches,  but  fell  with  most  tre- 
mendous devastation  on  the  Church  at  Alexandria, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  from  other 
parts  were  brought  to  suffer  martjnrdom  in  this  con- 
spicuous city.  Instead  of  hiding  bb  own  convictions, 
Origen  boldly  came  forward,  and  exposed  himself  to  a 
savage  multitude  by  ministering  to  these  holy  men; 
and  when  his  own  father,  too^  was  for  bis  fidelity  to  the 
Christian  religion  imprisoned,  and  likely  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, Origen  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented 
by  his  mother  from  sharing  his  father's  fate.  Indeed, 
so  firmly  were  his  convictions  rooted  that  he  sent  ex- 
hortation after  exhortation  to  the  prison  of  his  parent 
to  suffer  death  rather  than  recant.  ^  Take  heed,"  wrote 
the  beardless  youth  of  seventeen — **  take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.'* 
Leonidas  remained  firm,  and  was  beheaded ;  and  Origen, 
his  mother  and  younger  brothers — six  in  all — were 
left  destitute  of  protection,  and  of  property  too,  as  the 
estate  which  they  owned  was  confiscated.  In  this  for- 
lorn eooditton  Origen  foimd  a  noble  patron  and  sup- 
porter in  a  rich  lady,  who  longed  to  be  taught  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  he  did  not  long  depend 
oo  her,  for  in  the  following  year  he  abandoned  her 
home  becaoae  she  entertained  a  renowned  heretic,  whom, 
though  high  in  repute  for  his  learning,  Origen  would 
not  consider  a  fit  associate.  He  supported  himself 
for  a  while  by  teaching  the  Greek  language  and  lit^ 
erature^  and  by  copying  MSS.  In  A.D.  208  bishop 
Demetrios,  afterwards  his  opponent,  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  catechetical  school  left  vacant  by  the 
flight  of  Clement  (q.  v.),  whose  instructions  Origen  had 
enjojed,  and  whose  friendship  and  esteem  he  had  se- 
cured while  a  pupil.  To  worthily  fill  this  important 
oflioe  Origen  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  various 
heresies,  especially  the  Gnostic,  and  with  the  Grecian 
philosophy.  He  was  not  even  ashamed  to  study  under 
the  heathen  Ammonius  Saocas  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated 
fbunder  of  Neo-Platonism  (q.  v.).  Of  course  such  a 
faithful  application  to  research  was  rewarded  with  popu- 
lar applause,  and  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  his  lectures. 
Among  his  pupils  were  many  of  the  weaker  sex ;  and  as 
in  his  studies  he  employed  females  as  copyists,  he  de- 
cided to  put  away  every  possible  appearance  of  evil  by 
his  own  emasculation,  basing  this  unwarranted  act 
opon  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  12),  which  Origen 
interpreted  in  a  literal  sense  at  that  time,  though  in  a' 
later  period  of  life  he  greatly  regretted  his  early  views. 
He  also  in  this  early  period  of  life  sought  strict  ooo- 
fiMmity  with  the  doctrine  preached  by  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
Tii,  2^  and  practiced  voluntary  poverty,  and  led  a 
strictly  ascetic  life.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  principle 
to  lenonnoe  every  earthly  thing  not  indispensably 
refused  the  gifts  of  his  pupils;  had  but  one 


coat,  no  shoes,  and  took  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 
He  rarely  ate  flesh,  never  drank  wine;  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  to  prayer  and  study,  and  slept 
on  the  bare  floor.  By  these  means  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  both  the  learned  and  the  unkanied  in  an  a^ 
and  country  where  such  a  mode  of  life  was  held  in  the 
highest  repute  both  by  Christians  and  heathen;  and 
thus,  in  connection  with  his  public  and  private  instruc- 
tion, he  made  a  multitude  of  converts  from  all  ranks  of 
pagans.  Among  those  whom  his  preaching,  backed  by 
a  Ufe  so  replete  with  consistency,  reclaimed  was  one 
Yalentinian  heretic,  a  wealthy  person,  named  Ambrose, 
who  afterwards  assisted  Origen  materially  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

It  was  a  little  while  preceding  these  important  acts 
(about  A.D.  211)  that  Origen  visited  Rome,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  doctrines,  practices,  and 
general  character  of  its  truly  ancient  Church.  The 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  views  of  the  Church  were 
widely  different.  By  the  latter,  the  one  Church  and 
body  of  Christ  were  contemplated  as  a  visible  organiza- 
tion, by  the  former  as  an  invisible.  In  Rome  and  Car- 
thage nepotism  was  dreaded  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and 
the  baptized  were  looked  upon  as  constituting  the 
Church.  In  Alexandria  the  alienation  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart  from  the  truth  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  evil,  and  the  holy,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
were  viewed  as  constituting  the  true  Church.  Origep's 
opinions  in  reg^ard  to  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
discipline  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which 
are  most  commonly  entertained  by  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. They  were  far  more  spiritual  and  rational  than 
those  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  Cyprian  and 
Augustine.  (The  chapter  in  which  Redepenniug  pre- 
sents a  summary  of  Origen's  system  of  practical  Church 
discipline  is  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  for 
practical  purposes  in  general;  the  golden  mean  between 
formalism  and  latitudinarianism  is  happily  chosen :  still 
it  appears  that  Origen  admitted  a  modified  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.)  Origen's  stay  at  Rome  was 
short  Upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  by  request  of 
Inshop  Demetrius,  he  resumed  his  lessons,  and  then  met 
with  the  remarkable  and  blessed  results  in  his  labors 
above  referred  to.  Troubles  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
dissension  which  broke  out  in  that  city  in  A.D.  216 
made  it  evident  that  Christian  teachers  could  not  effec- 
tually prosecute  their  work,  and  Origen  retired  secretly 
to  Palestine.  This  incensed  the  bishop;  and  when  the 
derg)'  of  that  province  asked  Origen  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  public,  Demetrius  wrote  to  expostulate 
with  them,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  mission  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  one  who  was  not  ordained  priest. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theocritus  of  Cas- 
sarea  defended  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that  bishops 
had  always  employed  for  that  purpose  such  as  were  best 
qualified  for  it  by  their  learning  and  piety,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  were  priests  or  laymen.  Deme- 
trius &ially  recalled  Origen,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
Greece  to  oppose  some  new  heresies  which  had  arisen  in 
Achaia.  On  his  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordained 
a  presbyter  at  Ccsarea,  in  Palestine,  by  Theocritus. 
This  so  displeased  Demetrius  that  he  held  two  councils 
(A.D.  281  and  282)  at  Alexandria,  by  which  Origen 
was  forbidden  to  teach,  and  excommunicated.  He  was 
accused,  1,  of  having  castrated  himself;  2,  of  having 
been  ordained  without  the  consent  of  his  regrtar  bish- 
op; 8,  of  teaching  erroneous  doctrines,  such  as  sayteg 
that  the  devil  would  be  saved,  and  be  redeemed  ftmn 
the  torments  of  hell,  etc.  Origen  denied  the  ccmect- 
ness  of  these  accusations,  and  withdrew  to  Cttsarea  in 
281,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  The- 
ocritus; for  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoeni- 
cia, and  Achaia,  which  were  too  well  informed  regard- 
ing Origen,  disapproved  of  this  nnrighteous  sentence, 
in  which  envy,  hierarchical  arrogance,  and  blind  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  joined.  The  Roman  Church,  always 
ready  to  anathematize,  alone  concurred,  without  further 
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investigation.  Jerome  statefl  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  councils  were  not  due  to  any  belief  in  Or^en's 
guilt  of  heresy,  but  solely  to  jealousy  of  his  eloquence 
and  reputation. 

While  resident  in  Caesarea,  Origen  there  opened  a  new 
philosophical  and  theological  school,  which  soon  oat> 
ithone  that  of  Alexandria.  The  Gnsarean  institution  was 
resorted  to  by  persons  ftom  the  most  distant  places,  who 
were  anxious  to  hear  his  interpretations  of  the  Script- 
ures. Among  his  disciples  were  several  who  afterwards 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  Church.  With  the  death 
t)f  Demetrius  all  opposition  to  Origen  died  out,  and 
thereafter  his  advice  was  everywhere  eageriy  sought 
for.  He  was  called  into  consultation  in  various  eccle- 
siastical disputes,  and  had  an  extensive  correspondence ; 
even  his  persond  attendance  was  frequently  asked  for. 
Thus  Mammaea,  mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  sent  for  him  to  Antiocb,  that  she  might  con- 
verse with  him  on  religion;  and  at  a  later  period  he 
had  a  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Philip  and  his 
wife  Severa.  The  persecutions  renewed  under  Blaxi- 
min  against  the  Christians,  and  particularly  against 
priests  and  teachers,  caused  Origen  to  retire  into  quiet 
for  two  years.  Wlien  peace  was  restored  by  Gordian  in 
287,  Origen  availed  himself  of  it  to  visit  Greece.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Athens ;  and  having  return- 
ed to  CsBsarea,  he  went  at  the  request  of  the  bishops 
of  Arabia  to  take  part  in  two  synods  held  in  that 
country.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  success  (rare,  indeed,  in 
religious  controversy)  of  convincing  his  opponents: 
these  were  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  who 
denied  the  pre-exlstenoe  of  Christ;  and  some  who  held 
that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  to  be  revived  with  it  at 
the  resurrection.  When  about  sixty  years  of  age  Origen 
permitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  in  short- 
hand, and  in  this  way  over  a  thousand  of  his  homilies 
were  preserved.  In  the  Decian  persecution  (A.D.  260) 
Origen  was  again  imprisoned,  endured  great  torture, 
and  came  near  suffering  martyrdom.  He  was,  how- 
ever, finally  released,  but  died  shortly  after,  some  say 
at  Tyre,  in  253  or  254,  probably  in  consequence  of  vio- 
lence inflicted  while  in  prison.  He  belongs,  therefore, 
as  Schaff  has  aptly  said,  ^  at  least  among  the  confessors, 
if  not  among  the  mart-^nrs''  (Ch.  Hist,  i,  504).  His 
tomb,  near  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Tyre, 
was  shown  for  many  centuries,  until  it  was  destroyed 
during  the  Crosades. 

Origen  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  among  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  talents, 
eloquence,  and  learning  have  been  celebrated  not  only 
by  Christian  writers,  but  also  by  heathen  philosophers, 
including  Porphyry  himself.  Jerome  calls  him  "  a  man 
of  immortal  genius,  who  understood  logic,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  music,  gprammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  sects 
of  the  philosophers,  so  that  he  was  resorted  to  by  many 
students  of  secular  literature,  whom  he  received  chiefly 
that  he  might  embrace  the  opportunity  of  instructing 
them  in  the  faith  of  Christ"  (De  Vir.  I  Oust,  c  54). 
Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the  greatest  teacher  since  the 
apostles.  We  And  this  same  Jerome,  however,  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life  violently  attacking  Origen,  and 
approving  of  the  persecution  against  his  followers. 
*^  Origen,*'  says  Prof.  Emerson  (in  the  Biblical  Repoti- 
toryy  Jan.  1884,  art  i,  p.  47),  **  is  one  among  the  few 
who  have  graced  the  annals  of  our  race,  by  standing  up 
as  a  IM^  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  man  of 
ganios,  learning,  piety,  and  energy.  All  these  he  pos- 
sessed in  amiable  combination.  Any  subject  that  is 
worth  mastering  he  would  master,  and  when  he  had 
done  it  would  devote  the  acquisition  to  a  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  he  sought  it.  Thus  he  learned  music, 
philosophy,  and  heathen  literature,  that  he  might  gun 
the  esteem  and  win  the  souls  of  the  devotees  to  such 
acoomplishmente.  Thus  he  studied  Hebrew,  that  he 
might  impart  the  Scriptures  and  meet  the  Jews;  and 
then  he  wrote  commentaries  without  end.  He  pursued 
nothing  without  a  design.    The  soul  of  man  was  his 


great  object;  the  world  was  his  theatre;  it  was  his 
I  purpose  to  make  himself  at  home  everywhere  and  in 
aU  things,  that  he  might  gain  all  men.  Like  the  great 
apostle,  we  find  him  everywhere  true  to  his  purpose  sad 
prepared  for  his  work :  at  Alexandria,  in  the  School  and 
amid  its  philosophers  and  multifarious  population;  in 
Arabia,  hi  Palestine,  in  Athens;  among  Christians  and 
among  heathen;  among  persecutors  and  heretics  as 
well  as  among  friends.  It  was  worse  than  in  vain  for 
opposition  to  do  anything  to  such  a  man  short  of  pat- 
ting him  to  death.  Drag  him,  half  dead,  to  the  hea- 
then temple,  and  bid  him  distribute  the  emblems  of  hea- 
then rites,  and  you  hear  him  preaching  Jesus  to  thoc 
who  approach  to  grasp  the  sacred  branches.  Let  De- 
metrius and  his  councils  expel  and  expose  him,  he  does 
but  retire  to  OsBsarea,  where  he  opens  a  new  school  of 
greater  numbers,  and  *  myriads'  throng  around  him. 
He  is  the  stamp  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Sse- 
rificed  to  the  world  in  his  youth,  and  the  world  to  him, 
there  remained  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  to 
kill  him — and  even  this  he  courted,  instead  of  dreading. 
He  wished  for  no  excuse  to  cease  from  his  Christian 
toils;  they  were  his  meat  and  drink."  Indeed,  his 
whole  life  was  occupied  in  writing  and  teaching,  and 
principally  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man- 
certainly  none  in  ancient  times — did  more  to  settle  the 
true  text  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  them 
among  the  people ;  yet,  whether  fhMB  a  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  from  a  fault  in  his  education,  he  applied  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  allegorical  method  which  the  Plato- 
nists  used  in  interpreting  the  heathen  mythology.  He 
says  himself  that  "  the  source  of  many  evils  is  the  ad- 
hering to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  Scri|)ture. 
Those  who  do  so  shall  not  attain  to  the  kingd<»D  uf 
God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  alter  the  spirit  and  the 
substantial  fruit  of  the  Word,  which  are  hidden  and 
mysterious."  Again,  **  the  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to 
those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written.*  In  the 
4th  century  the  writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent  con- 
troversies in  the  Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  pre- 
served by  Jerome,  enumerates  eight  erroneous  opiiiioasL 
Worta, — All  the  extant  works  of  Origen  have  been 
very  much  corrupted,  either  intentionally  or  accident- 
ally, by  copyists  and  annotators,  etc  The  number  of 
hU  works  is  stated  by  Epiphanius  and  Rufinus  to  have 
exceeded  6000,  and  although  this  is  probably  only  meant 
as  an  exaggerated  round  number,  yet  the  amount  of 
writings  that  issued  from  his  always  busy  brain  and 
hands  cannot  but  have  been  enormous.  Seven  secre- 
taries and  seven  copyists,  aided  by  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  young  girls,  are  by  Eusebina  reported  to  have 
been  alwa3rs  at  work  for  him.  The  great  balk  of  his 
works  is  lost ;  but  among  those  that  have  survived  the 
most  importani  by  far  is  his  elaborate  attempt  to  rec- 
tify the  text  of  the  Septuagint  by  collating  it  with  the 
Hebrew  original  and  other  Greek  versiona.  On  this 
he  spent  twenty-eight  years,  during  which  he  travelled 
through  the  East  collecting  materials.  The  form  in 
which  he  first  issued  the  result  of  his  labora  was  that 
of  the  Tetrapkif  which  presented  in  four  columns  the 
texts  of  the  Sept.,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion.  He  next  issued  the  Hexttpla^  in  which  the  He- 
brew text  was  given,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  Greek 
letters.  Of  some  books  he  gave  two  additional  Gredc 
versions,  whence  the  title  Octapla ;  and  there  was  even 
a  seventh  Greek  vernon  added  for  some  books.  The 
arrangement  was  in  columns,  in  the  following  order: 
Hebrew  in  its  proper  characten;  Hebrew  in  Gntk 
characters;  Aquila;  Symmachus;  SepL;  Theodotioa; 
5th  version;  6th;  7th.  Unhappily  this  great  work, 
which  extended  to  nearly  fifty  volumea,  waa  never 
transcribed,  and  so  perished.  It  had  been  placed  in 
the  library  at  Onsarea,  and  was  stiU  much  usied  in  the 
times  of  Jerome.  It  was  probably  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  658.  Extracts  from  it,  bowerer,  had 
been  made,  and  of  these  some  are  preserved.  They 
were  collected  by  Montfaucoo,  entitled  Hext^hrmm 
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gtuB  sHpenum,  muUU  partibus  auetioraj  qititm  a  Fta- 
mmio  NobiUs  ei  Joofme  Drumo  edUafuerinL  Ex  IfSS. 
et  ex  libris  editis  emit  et  notis  illitffcniyit  D.  Beinardtts 
de  Montfsiioon,  Monacfaiu  Benedictiniu  (Faris,  1713, 2 
vols.  fuL).  This  edition  was  brought  out  in  a  revise 
by  Bahrdt,  entitled  Hexaplontm  OrigenU  quct  tuper^ 
mnL  Edidit,  notisqoe  illustnvit  C  F.  Bahrdt  (Leips. 
1769-70, 2  vols.  8to).  A  few  additions  have  been  miKle 
to  this  collection  since  by  various  editors.  Had  this 
great  woric  been  preserved,  it  would  have  done  more 
for  the  criddsm  of  the  Kble  than  Origen's  exegetical 
works  have  done  for  its  interpretation;  for  though  at 
first  he  followed  the  grammatico-historical  method  of 
interpretation,  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  allegorical, 
in  which  he  indulged  to  a  pernicious  extent.  We  think 
Waddingtoo  {Eeclet.  Hitt,)  has  best  estimated  Origen : 
**  His  works  exhibit  the  operation  of  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  burning  with  religious  warmth,  nnre- 
strained  by  any  low  prejudices  or  interests,  and  sincere- 
ly bent  on  the  attainment  of  truth.  In  the  main  plan 
and  outline  of  his  comae  he  seized  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  his  object;  for  his  principal  labors  were  di- 
rected to  the  collection  of  correct  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptitresy  to  their  strict  and  faithful  translation,  to  the 
explanation  of  their  numerous  difficulties.  In  the  first 
two  of  these  objects  he  was  singularly  successful ;  but 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  part  of  his  noble 
scheme  the  heat  of  his  imagination  and  his  attachment 
to  philosophical  speculation  carried  him  away  into  eiior 
and  absurdit}' ;  for  he  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  same  fanciful  method  of  allegoiy 
by  which  the  Flatonists  were  accustomed  to  veil  the 
fabolous  history  of  their  gods.  This  error,  so  fascinat- 
ing to  the  loose  imagination  of  the  East,  was  mpidly 
propagated  by  numerous  disciples,  and  became  the  foun- 
dation of  that  doubtful  system  of  theology  called  phil- 
osophical or  9ckoi€utic"    See  Orioemibts. 

1.  Origen's  eommentaries  covered  almost  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  contained  a  vast 
wealth  of  profound  suggestions,  with  the  most  arbitrary 
allegorical  and  mystic  fancies.  They  were  of  three 
kindb:  (a)  Short  notes  on  single  difficult  passages  for 
b^innen;  all  these  are  lost.  (6)  Extended  exposi- 
tions of  whole  books,  for  higher  scientific  study;  of 
these  we  have  a  number  in  the  original  (c)  Horta- 
tory or  practical  applications  of  Scripture  for  the  con- 
gregation CO/icXmi),  which  are  important  also  to  the 
history  of  pulpit  oratory.  But  we  have  them  only  in 
part,  aB  translated  by  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  with  many 
unacnipttlons  retrenchments  and  additions,  which  per- 
jAex  and  are  apt  to  mislead  investigators. 

2.  Next  to  his  BtbKcal  works  stand  his  cq^oiogetic  and 
poUmie  works.  Of  these,  the  Kard  KiXoov  ro/iai  ^,  or 
in  Latin  entitled  Contra  Celtum  (libri  viii),  which  is  a 
refutation  of  Gelsus  (q.  v.),  or,  better,  Origen's  defence  of 
the  €!hrtstian  taith  against  the  objections  of  that  Plato- 
nist,  in  e^t  books,  written  in  his  old  age,  about  249,  is 
preserved  complete  in  the  original,  and  is  one  of  the 
ripest  and  most  valuable  productions  of  Origen,  and  of 
the  whole  ancient  apologetic  litenture.  It  exists  also 
in  an  Elfish  version,  entitled  Oriffm  a^ghut  CdsMy 
translated  from  the  original  into  English  by  James 
Bellaroy,  Gent.  (Lond.  8vo,  n.  d.).  His  other  and  quite 
nttmenoB  polemic  writings  against  heretics  are  all  gone. 

3.  Of  Origen%  dogmatic  writings  we  have,  though 
only  in  the  inaocnrate  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  his 
juvenile  production,  II<fM  &px^  (^  Prineipnt)^  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  four 
booksL  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  Christian 
Cbsreh  at  a  complete  dogmatic;  but  it  is  full  of  the 
author's  peculiar  Flatonizing  and  Gnostidzing  errors, 
some  of  which  he  retracted  in  his  riper  years.  Before 
Orig^en  there  existed  no  system  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  beginnings  of  a  systematic  presentation  were  con- 
tained in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  necessity  of  reducing 
tlue  teachings  of  the  ffiUe  and  the  doctrines  developed 


in  the  course  of  controversies  against  heretics  and  non- 
Christians  to  a  B3wtematic  form  was  first  felt  by  the 
teachers  in  the  school  for  catechists,  and  they,  in  going 
to  work  to  meet  this  necessity,  were  guided  by  the  bap- 
tismal confession  and  the  Regula  Fidei.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Clement  the  subjects  of  his  Gnoris  are  loosely 
combined,  and  the  treatises  disclose  no  |dan  followed  in 
detail;  they  are  only  labon  preparatory  to  a  system. 
Setting  out  with  these  materials,  Origen  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  regular  system  of  Christian  dogmas.  Yet 
his  order  was  not  veiy  exact,  and  the  gain  of  a  system- 
atic doctrinal  form  was  not  secured  without  material 
loss.  The  doctrine  relating  to  the  premundane  exist- 
ence of  God,  being  placed  first  in  the  regular  scholastic 
order,  concealed  those  living  germs  seated  in  man^s  re- 
ligions feeling  or  contained  in  the  history  of  religion, 
which  might  otherwise  have  influenced  beneficially 
the  historical  development  of  Chrisrian  doctrine;  and 
the  doctrine  of  Soteriok^y  was  left  comparatively  un- 
developed. Origen  says,  ^The  apostles  taught  only 
what  was  necessary;  many  doctrines  were  not  an- 
nounced by  them  with  perfect  distinctness;  they  left 
the  more  precise  determination  and  demonstration  of 
many  dogmas  to  the  disciples  of  science,  who  were  to 
build  up  a  scientific  system  on  the  basis  of  the  given 
articles  of  faith"  (De  Prine,  Prmf.  p.  8  sq.).  The  prin- 
ciple that  a  S3rBtematic  exposition  shall  begin  with  the 
consideration  of  that  which  is  natnrally  first  is  express- 
ly announced  by  Origen  (Tom.  m  Jocm,  x,  178),  where, 
in  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  eating  of  fishes, 
he  says:  **In  eating,  one  should  begin  with  the  head, 
i.  e.  one  should  set  out  from  the  highest  and  most  fun- 
damental dogmas  concerning  the  heavenly,  and  should 
stop  with  the  feet,  i.  e.  should  end  with  those  doctrines 
which  relate  to  that  realm  of  existence  which  is  far- 
thest removed  from  the  heavenly  source,  whether  it  be 
that  which  is  most  material  or  to  the  subterraneal,  or 
to  the  evil  spirits  and  impure  dtemons."  The  order  of 
presentation  in  the  four  books  respecting  fundament- 
al doctrines  is  (according  to  the  outline  given  by  Rede- 
penning  {Orig,  ii,  276)  as  follows:  ''At  the  commence- 
ment is  placed  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  eternal  source 
of  all  existence,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  an  exposition 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God,  and  of 
the  unfoldings  of  that  essence,  leads  on  to  the  genesis  of 
the  eternal  in  the  world,  viz.  the  created  spirits,  whose  fall 
first  occasioned  the  creation  of  the  coarser  material  world. 
This  material  is  without  difficulty  arranged  around  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  of 
the  creation,  the  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.  All  this 
is  contained  in  the  first  book  of  Origen's  work  on  fun- 
damental doctrines.  In  the  second  book  we  set  foot 
upon  the  earth  as  it  now  is :  we  see  it  arising  out  of  the 
ante-mundane  though  not  absolutely  eternal  matter,  in 
time,  in  which  it  is  to  lead  its  changing  existence  until 
the  restoration  and  emancipation  of  the  fallen  spirits. 
Into  this  world  comes  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ;  we  learn  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  goes  forth  fVom  the  Son 
to  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men,  of  the  psychical  in  man 
in  distinction  from  the  purely  spiritual  in  him,  of  the 
purification  and  restoration  of  the  psychical  man  by 
judgment  and  punishment,  and  of  eternal  salvation. 
In  virtue  of  the  inalienable  freedom  belonging  to  the 
spirit,  it  fights  its  way  upwards  in  the  face  of  evil  pow- 
ers of  the  spiritual  world  and  against  temptations  from 
within,  supported  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  the  means 
of  grace,  L  e.  by  all  the  gifts  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  This  freedom,  and  the  process  by  which 
man  becomes  free,  are  described  in  the  third  book. 
The  fourth  book  is  distinct  from  the  rest  and  inde- 
pendent, as  containing  the  basis  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  preceding  books  rests,  viz.  the  revelation  made  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures"  (whereas  later  dogmatists  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  the  doctrine  before  the  other 
contents  of  the  system). 
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4.  Among  Origen's  practical  works  are  specially  note- 
worthy his  treatise  on  prayer,  with  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  exhortation  to  martyrdom.  It  was 
written  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.  Besides 
these  works,  Origen  wrote  many  letters,  "BirtoroKai 
(Eputola)f  of  which  Eusebius  collected  over  eight  hun- 
dred. We  have,  too,  a  few  fragments  of  an  answer  to  Ju- 
lius Africanus  on  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna. Delarue  has  g^ven  (i,  1-32),  whether  complete 
or  fragmentary,  all  that  remains  of  them.  Among  the 
works  of  Origen  is  also  usually  inserted  the  PkiloocUia 
(<^iAojcaXia),  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  various  exegetical  questions.  The  compiUrion  was 
made,  however,  by  Gregoiy  of  Nazianzum  and  Basil  the 
Great.  It  is  entitled  PhUocaUa,  de  obtcurit  8.  Scr^ 
turm  lads,  a  SS.  PP,  Baailio  Magno  et  Gregorio  thio- 
ioga,  ex  variis  OregenU  oommaUariit  eaBoerpta,  Omnia 
nunc  prinuLtn  Grasce  ecfito,  ex  BibUotMeea  Regia,  opere 
et  studio  Jo,  Tarini,  Andegavi,  qui  et  Latin^  fecit  et 
notis  iUustravit  (Paris,  1619, 4to). 

The  completest  edition  of  Origen*s  works  has  been 
publiBhed  under  the  style,  Opera  ommOf  qua  Grace 
vd  Latine  tanttim  extatU  et  ^us  nomine  cireumferunF- 
tur,  ex  variis  editionibus  et  codidbu*  manu  exaraiu, 
GatticamSf  ItalidSf  Germamdt,  et  Angiicu,  ooUaota,  re- 
eentita,  LaUne  verea,  atque  annotationibus  iiittttmta, 
cum  oopiotii  imUdbus,  vita  auctorit,  et  multit  diseerta- 
tUmSbue,  Opere  et  studio  Domini  Caroli  Delarue,  Pres- 
byteri  et  Monachi  Benedictini  h  Congr^gatione  S. 
Mauri  (Paris,  1738-59,  4  vols.  foL) ;  but  a  more  critical 
edition  is  that  enUtied,  Opera  omnia  qua  Grace  vel 
LaHne  tantum  extant,  Edidit  C  H.  £.  Lommatnch 
(Berlin,  X831-46,  25  vols.  8vo).  Other  good  editions 
are:  Opera  [Latine,  studio  J.  Meriini]  (Paris,  1612,  4 
vols.  foL) ;  Contra  Cdium,  Ubri  vm,  EJuedem  PMlocaiia, 
Or.  et  Lat.  cum  annotationibus  GuL  Spenceri  (Cantab. 
1658, 4to;  reprinted  1677). 

Doctrines,  —  Ecclesiastical  history,  as  Fabridus  ob- 
serves, cannot  furnish  another  instance  of  a  man  who 
has  been  so  famous  through  good  report  and  ill  report 
.as  Origen.  The  quarrels  and  disputes  which  arose  in 
the  Church  after  his  death,  on  account  of  his  person  and 
writings,  seem  scarcely  credible  to  any  who  have  not 
examined  the  history  of  thoee  times.  The  universal 
Church  was  split  into  two  parties;  and  these  parties 
fought  as  furiously  for  and  against  Origen  as  if  the 
Christian  religion  had  itself  been  at  stake.  See  Obi- 
OBNiAN  CoMTROVBRST.  Huetius  bas  employed  the 
second  book  of  his  Origeniana,  which  consists  of  above 
200  pages  in  folio,  in  pointing  out  and  animadverting 
on  Buch  dogmas  of  this  illustrious  father  as  are  either 
quite  inexcusable  or  very  exceptionable.  Cave  (Hist, 
Liter,  Oxon.  1740)  has  collected  within  a  short  compass 
the  principal  tenets  which  rendered  him  obnoxious; 
and  thence  we  learn  that  Origen  was  accused  of  main- 
taining different  degrees  of  dignity  among  the  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity;  as  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  inferior  to  both,  in  the 
same  manner  as  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  are  infe- 
rior in  dignity  to  the  sun  himself;  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  advantageous,  not  to  men  only,  but  to  an- 
gels, devils,  nay,  even  to  the  stars  and  other  insensible 
things,  which  he  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  rational 
soul,  and  therefore  to  be  capable  of  sin ;  that  all  ration- 
al natures,  whether  devils,  human  souls,  or  any  other, 
were  created  by  God  from  eternity,  and  were  originally 
pure  intelligences,  but  afterwards,  according  to  the  va- 
rious use  of  their  free  will,  dispersed  among  the  various 
orders  of  angels,  men,  or  devils;  tiiat  angels  and  other 
supernatural  beings  were  clothed  with  subtile  and  ethe- 
real bodies,  which  consisted  of  matter,  although  in  com- 
parison with  our  grosser  bodies  they  may  be  called  in- 
corporeal and  spiritual;  that  the  souls  of  all  rational 
beings,  after  putting  off  one  state,  pass  into  another,  ei- 
ther superior  or  inferior,  according  to  their  respective 
behavior;  and  that  thus,  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  trans- 
migration, one  and  the  same  soul  may  successively,  and 


even  often,  pass  through  all  the  oiden  of  latioBsl  bs- 
ings;  that  hence  the  souls  of  men  were  thrust  into  the 
prison  of  bodies  for  offences  committed  in  some  fonoer 
state,  and  that  when  loosed  from  hence  they  will  be- 
come either  angels  or  devils,  as  they  shall  have  de- 
served; that,  however,  neither  the  punishment  of  ukd 
or  devils,  nor  the  joys  of  the  saints,  shall  be  etenal,  hot 
that  all  shall  return  to  their  original  state  of  pure  in- 
telligences, to  begin  the  same  round  again,  and  so  on 
forever.  Says  Schaff  ((7A.  Hist,  i,  270):  *' Origen  felt 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Chrlstological  and  TriniUnsn 
question,  but  obscured  it  by  his  foreign  speculations, 
and  wavered  between  the  homoousian,  or  orthodox,  and 
the  subordination  theories^  which  afterwards  came  into 
sharp  conflict  with  each  other  in  the  Arian  controveny. 
On  the  one  hand  he  brings  the  Son  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  essence  of  the  Father;  not  only  making  him  the 
absolute  personal  wisdom,  truth,  righteousness,  resson 
{aifToco^Of  avroaXii^iia,  a^o^4xaioffiitn|«  abrodwu' 
/uc«  abroXoyoQ^  etc.),  but  also  expressly  predicsting 
eternity  of  him,  and  propounding  the  Chuch  dogma 
of  the  eUmal  generation  of  the  £in.  This  generstion 
he  usually  represents  as  proceeding  from  the  will  of  the 
Father;  but  he  also  conceives  it  as  proceeding  from* 
hia  essence;  and  hence,  at  least  in  one  passage,  io  s 
fragment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  aheady  ap- 
plies the  term  ofwotKrioc  to  the  Son,  thus  dedariog  him 
coequal  in  substance  with  the  Father.  This  idea  of 
eternal  generation,  however,  has  a  peculiar  form  in  him, 
ih»m  its  dose  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  an  eto- 
nal  creation.  He  can  no  more  think  of  the  Father 
without  the  Son,  than  of  an  almighty  God  without  cre- 
ation, or  of  light  without  radiance  {De  Printdp,  iv,28: 
*  Sicut  lux  numquam  sine  splendore  esse  potuit,  ita  nee 
Filins  qnidem  sine  Patre  intelligi  potest*).  Hence  be 
describes  this  generation  not  as  a  single,  instantaneoas 
act,  but,  like  creation,  ever  going  on.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  distinguishes  the  easenoe  of  the  Son  from  that 
of  the  Father ;  speaks  of  a  diiference  of  substance  (cn- 
poTt^  lifQ  obffiac  at  rov  vwoiuqUvov^  which  the  advo- 
cates of  his  orthodoxy,  probably  without  reason,  tskc 
as  merely  opposing  the  Pktripassian  conception  of  the 
oftovoia);  waA  makes  the  Son  dectdedfy  inferior  to  the 
Father,  calling  him,  with  reference  to  John  i,  1,  merely 
^coc  without  the  artide,  that  is,  God  in  a  relative  sense 
(Deus  de  Deo),  also  devnpog  dtoQ,  but  the  Father  God  io 
the  absolute  sense,  6  ^cdc  (Dens  per  se),  or  a^rodf  oCr  dao 
the  fountain  and  root  of  the  divinity  (infyii,  pila  Hk 
^e^r^roc)-  Hence  he  also  taught  that  the  Son  shonki  not 
be  directiy  addressed  in  prayer,  but  the  Father  through 
the  Son  in  the  Hdy  Ghost.  This  most  be  limited,  no 
doubt,  to  absdute  worship,  for  he  elsewhere  recognises 
prayer  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  GhosL  Tet  thi» 
subordination  of  the  Son  formed  a  stepping-stone  to 
Arianism,  and  some  disdples  of  Origen,  parriculariy 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  decidedly  approached  that 
heresy." 

**In  his  Pneumatology,"  says  Schaff,  **  Origen  vacil- 
lates still  more  than  in  his  Christdogy  between  or- 
thodox and  heterodox  views.  He  ascribea  to  the  Hdy 
Ghost  etemd  existence,  exalts  him,  as  he  does  the  Son, 
far  above  all  creatures,  and  considers  him  the  souioe  of 
dl  charisms  (not  as  vXti  rwv  x^^Mtf/iarvy,  as  Neander 
and  others  represent  it,  but  as  n}v  6Xi|y  rOtf  x*^^* 
ir€ipkxov,  as  offering  the  snbstanoe  and  fulness  of  the 
spiritual  gifts;  therefore  as  the  Sipxh  mid  airyq  of 
them  [/«  Joh,  ii,  §  6]),  especially  as  the  principle  of  all 
the  illumination  and  hdiness  of  bdievers  under  the 
Old  Covenant  and  the  New.  But  he  places  the  Spirit 
in  essence,  dignity,  and  efBdency  bdow  the  Son,  as  te 
as  he  places  the  Son  bek>w  the  Father;  and  though 
he  grants  in  one  passage  {De  Prine^  it  8, 8)  that  the 
Bible  nowhere,  calls  the  Hdy  Ghost  a  creature,  yet, 
according  to  another  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  he 
hirosdf  indines  towards  the  view,  which,  however,  he 
does  not  avow,  that  the  Hdy  Ghost  had  a  beginniog 
(though,  according  to  his  system,  not  in  time  but  fhm 
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eternity),  and  is  the  first  and  moet  exceUent  of  all  the 
beings  produced  by  the  Logos  {In  Jok,  ii,  §  6 :  Ti/um' 
Ttpop — this  comparative,  by  the  way,  ^oald  be  no- 
ticed aa  possibly  saying  more  than  the  superlative, 
and  perhaps  designed  to  distingoish  the  Spirit  from  all 
ereatures — ndvruv  tint  ifwb  rov  Harpbi:  iiA  Xpurrov 
ytytwrifidwtf).  In  the  same  connection  he  adduces 
three  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost :  one,  regard- 
ing him  as  not  having  an  origin ;  another,  ascribing  to 
him  no  separate  personality ;  and  a  third,  making  him 
a  being  originated  by  the  Logosi  The  first  of  these 
opinions  he  rejects,  because  the  Father  alone  is  without 
origin  (ciycwi|roc) ;  the  second  he  rejects,  because  in 
Matt,  xii,  32  the  Spirit  is  plainly  distinguished  ftom  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  the  third  he  takes  for  the  true  and 
scriptural  view,  because  everything  was  made  by  the 
Logos  (according  to  John  i,  8).  Indeed,  according  to 
Matt,  xii,  82,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  seem  to  stand 
above  the  Son ;  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
more  heinous  than  that  against  the  Son  of  Man  only  be- 
cause he  who  has  received  the  Holy  Ghost  stands  higher 
than  he  who  has  merely  the  reason  from  the  Logos'* 
(CA.  Hist,  i,  280). 

Theae  errors,  and  others  connected  with  and  flow- 
ing from  these,  together  with  that  "  furor  allegoricus" 
above  mentioned,  which  pushed  him  on  to  turn  even 
the  whole  law  and  Gospel  into  allegory,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  enmity  which  has  been  conceived  against 
Origoi,  and  of  all  those  anathemas  with  which  he  has 
been  loaded.  His  damnation  by  Romanists  has  been 
often  decreed  in  form ;  and  it  has  been  deemed  heretical 
even  to  suppose  him  saved.  John  Picus,  earl  of  Miran- 
dula,  having  published  at  Rome,  among  his  900  proposi- 
tions, that  it  ia  more  reasonable  to  believe  Origen  saved 
than  danoned,  the  masters  in  divinity  censured  him  for 
it.  aasertinig  that  his  proposition  was  rash,  blamable,  fa- 
voring of  heresy,  and  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
the  Qitholic  Church.  This  is  what  Picua  himself  re- 
lates in  his  Apolog.  c.  viL  Stephen  Binct,  a  Jesuit, 
published  a  book  at  Paris  in  1629,  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  Origen,  in  which  he  took  the  affirmative  aide  of 
the  qneacion,  but  not  without  diffidence  and  fear.  This 
work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  trial ;  witnesses  are  in- 
troduced and  depositions  taken,  and  the  cause  is  fully 
pleaded  pio  and  con.  The  witnesses  for  Origen  are 
Merlin,  Erasmus,  Genebrard,  and  Picus  of  Mirandula : 
after  tlds,  cardinal  Baronius,  in  the  name  of  Bellarmine, 
and  of  all  who  are  against  Origen,  makes  a  speech  to  de- 
mand the  ooodemnation  of  the  accused.  After  having  ex- 
patiated on  Origen*s  heresies,  the  cardinal  adds :  ^*  Must 
I  at  iaat  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  be  obliged 
to  open  the  gates  of  hell,  in  order  to  show  that  Origen  is 
there?  otherwise  men  will  not  believe  it.  Would  it 
not  be  enough  to  have  laid  before  you  his  crime,  his  un- 
Ibrtanate  end,  the  sentence  of  his  condemnation  deliv- 
ered tyy  the  emperors,  by  the  popes,  by  the  saints,  by  the 
fifth  general  council,  not  to  mention  others,  and  almost 
by  the  month  of  God  himself?  Yet,  since  there  is  no 
other  method  left  but  descending  into  hell  and  showing 
there  that  reprobate,  that  damned  Origen,  come,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  determined  to  do  it,  in  order  to  cany  this 
matter  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence :  let  us,  in  God's 
name,  go  down  into  hell,  to  see  whether  he  really  be 
there  or  not,  and  to  decide  the  question  at  once."  The 
seventh  general  council  has  quoted  from  the  Pratum 
JSptrituak  (Baron.  Atmcd,  ad  ann.  682),  and  by  quot- 
ing it  has  declared  it  to  be  of  sufficient  authority  to 
fiiniiah  us  with  good  and  lawful  proofis  to  support  the 
determination  of  the  cooncil  with  regard  to  Origen. 
**  Why  should  not  we,  after  the  example  of  that  council, 
make  use  of  die  same  book  to  determine  this  contro- 
versy, which  besides  is  already  but  too  much  cleared  up 
and  decided?  It  ia  said  there  that  a  man  being  in 
great  perplexity  about  the  salvation  of  Origen,  after  the 
fervent  prayers  of  a  holy  old  man,  saw  plainly,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  hell  open ;  and,  looking  in,  observed  the 
heresiarchi^  who  wen  all  named  to  him  one  after  another 
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by  their  own  names;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw 
Origen,  who  vras  there  damned  among  the  others,  load- 
ed with  horror,  flames,  and  confusion."  Protestants 
have  always  revered  his  memory.  The  orthodox  and 
heterodox  have  frequently  quarrelled  over  his  relative 
position  in  the  Church.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
determine  his  relation  to  the  Church  at  large  better 
than  it  has  already  been  done  by  Dr.  Schaff.  We  there- 
fore prefer  to  let  this  learned  Church  historian  speak. 
''Origen,"  says  Schaff,  **  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  and  the  most  learned  and  genial  of  all  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers.  Even  heathens  and  heretics  admired  or 
feared  his  brilliant  talents.  His  knowledge  embraced  all 
departments  of  the  philology,  philosophy,  and  theology 
of  his  day.  With  this  he  united  profound  and  fertile 
thought,  keen  penetration,  and  glowing  imagination.  As 
a  true  divine,  he  consecrated  all  his  studies  by  prayer, 
and  turned  them,  according  to  his  best  convictions,  to  the 
service  of  truth  and  piety.  It  b  impossible  to  deny  a  re- 
spectful sympathy  to  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  with 
all  his  brilliant  talents  and  a  host  of  enthusiastic  friends 
and  admirers,  was  driven  from  his  country,  stripped  of 
his  sacred  office,  excommunicated  from  a  part  of  the 
Churoh,  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
chains,  racked  by  torture,  doomed  to  drag  his  aged 
frame  and  dislocated  limbs  in  pain  and  poverty,  and  long 
after  his  death  to  have  hb  memory  branded,  his  name 
anathematized,  and  bis  salvation  denied ;  but  who  nev- 
ertheless did  more  than  all  his  enemies  combined  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  to  refute  and  convert 
heathens  and  heretics,  and  to  make  the  Church  respect- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  worid.  Origen  may  be  called  in 
many  respects  the  SchUkrmcuAtr  of  the  Greek  Church, 
He  was  a  guide  fh>m  tbe  heathen  philosophy  and  the 
heretical  Gnoeia«to  the  Christian  faith.  He  exerted  an 
immeasurable  influence  in  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  catholic  theology  and  forming  the  great  Nicene 
fathers,  Athanasiu8>  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Hilary, 
and  Ambrose,  who  consequently,  in  spite  of  aU  bis  de- 
viations, set  great  value  on  his  services.  But  his  best 
disciples  proved  unfaithful  to  many  of  his  most  peculiar 
views,  and  adhered  far  more  to  tbe  reigning  faith  of 
the  Church.  For — and  in  this,  too,  he  is  like  Scbleier- 
macher — he  can  by  no  means  be  called  orthodox,  either 
in  the  Catholic  or  in  the  Protestant  sense.  His  leaning 
to  idealism,  his  predilection  for  Plato,  and  hb  noble  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  Christianity  with  reason,  and  to  com- 
mend it  even  to  educated  heathens  and  Gnostics,  led  him 
into  many  grand  and  fascinating  errora"  (CA.  ffisi,  i, 
504, 505).  "  Christian  science,"  says  Pressens^  (Heresy 
and  Christum  Martyrs^  p.  297  sq.), ''  b  in  Origen^s  view 
the  full  faith  or  knowledge,  which  rises  to  the  direct 
contemplation  of  its  object,  and  ascends  from  the  vbible 
Christ, '  known  after  tbe  flesh,'  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
He  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Clement  in  thinking  too 
lightly  of  tbe  foundation  of  thb  transcendent  knowledge 
— ^tbat  hbtorical  Gospel  which  b  the  very  substance  of 
the  truth — and  in  treating  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  seal  that  needs  to  be  broken.  It  remains  none  the 
less  true  that  speculation  b  never  with  him  a  mere  men- 
tal feat;  that  it  is  rather  the  aspiration  of  the  entire  be- 
ing after  the  living  and  complete  possession  of  the  truth. 
Origen  spoke  the  philosophical  language  of  his  time. 
He  resolutely  dealt  with  tbe  problems  which  occupied 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  In  order  rightly  to 
estimate  and  understand  him,  we  must  bear  constantlv 
in  mind  that  sublime  and  subtle  panthebm  which  was 
the  primary  inspiration  both  of  Valentinian  Gnos- 
ticism and  of  Platouism.  If  his  mind  frequently  for- 
sakes the  solid  ground  of  psychological  observation  and 
exact  hbtory,  to  soar  into  vague  regions  which  are 
neither  heaven  nor  earth,  it  is  because  he  b  desirous  to 
occupy  a  sphere  as  wide  as  that  of  hb  adversaries. 
Anxious  to  excel  them  in  science  no  less  than  in  faith, 
he  will  not  abandon  to  them  any  vantage  ground. 
Like  them,  he  peoples  the  infinite  void  with  the  crea- 
tions of  hb  imagination.    To  the  i£ons  he  opposes  good 
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and  bad  angels ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  invent  a  sort  of 
mj'thology,  of  which  the  inspiration  is  Christian,  but 
which  in  its  bold  additions  to  the  positive  statements 
of  revelation  necessarily  becomes  visionary.  Herein  is 
not  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  system.  These  are 
found  in  that  bold  vindication  of  liberty  which  is  its 
central  and  vital  principle.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
vast  theological  edifice  reared  by  him  is,  as  it  were,  the 
temple  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  its  foundation  and  its  top- 
stone;  nay,  it  is  more,  it  is  the  animating  soul  of  the 
whole  doctrine  taught  therein.  Pantheistic  naturalism 
had  struck  the  whole  world  with  a  death  chilL  Origen 
reawakened  it  with  the  breath  of  liberty,  restored  it  to 
life,  and  snatched  it  from  the  petrifying  grasp  of  fatal- 
ism. In  the  boldness  of  his  thought  he  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  necessity  altogether.  All  the  phenom^a  of 
the  material  world  are  free  acts.  Bodies  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  motions  of  the  wilL  If  matter  gravitates 
or  ascends,  it  is  not  by  a  simple  physical  law,  but  is  con- 
nected with  moral  action.  Liberty  is  the  explanation 
of  all  things.  The  great  merit  of  Origen  is  his  endeavor 
to  trace  back  all  the  diversity  of  things  to  one  and  the 
same  idea.  Unhappily  his  conception  of  liberty  was  in- 
complete, and  his  error  on  this  fundamental  point  pro- 
duced results  all  the  more  serious  because  of  the  dose 
logical  coherence  of  his  system."  *'  But  such  a  man 
might  in  such  an  age,"  says  Schaff,  "hold  heretical 
opinions  without  being  a  heretic  For  Origen  pro- 
pounded his  views  always  with  modesty,  and  from  sin- 
cere conviction  of  their  agreement  with  Scripture,  and 
that  in  a  time  when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  as  yet 
very  indefinite  in  many  points."  For  this  reason  even 
unprejudiced  Roman  divines,  such  as  Tillemont  and 
Mohler,  have  shown  Origen  the  greatest  respect  and  le- 
niency ;  a  fact  the  more  to  be  commend^,  since  the  Rom- 
ish Church  has  steadily  refused  him,  as  well  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  andTertuUian,  a  place  among  the  saints  and 
the  fathers  in  the  stricter  sense.  See  £usebius,  Hist. 
Ecclea,  bk.  vi,  1-6  et  pass. ;  Hieronymus,  Cat,  c.  liv,  and 
Ep,  29,  41 ;  Gregorius  Thaumat.  Oratio  panegyrica  in 
Oriffenem ;  Pamphilus,  Apologia  Orig.  (all  in  the  last  vol. 
of  Delarue) ;  Huetius,  Origmiana  (Par.  1679,  2  vols.) ; 
Lardner,  CredibiUty,  pU  ii,  ch.  xxxviii ;  Thomasius, 
Origenes,  ein  Beitrag  z.  Dogmengeschichie  (Nuremberg, 
1837) ;  Ritter,  Getch.  d.  christlichen  Philosophies  i,  465 
sq.;  Banr,  Gesch,  cL  Dreidmgkeitslehre,  i,  186-248,  560- 
566;  Meier,  Trinit&lUehre ;  Dr.  Kahnis,  Monographit 
(1847) ;  M5hler,  Patrologie ;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  83, 
84 ;  and  especially  Redepenning,  OrigeneSf  tint  Darstd- 
lung  s,  Lebem  y,  «.  Lehre  (1841-1846,  2  vols.).  See  also 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  501-509  et  pass.;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist. 
i,  698  sq.,  et  pass. ;  id.  Dogmata  p.  21  sq. ;  Pressens^, 
Eaiiy  Years  o/Christiamfy  {Heresy  and  Doctrine,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  iv;  Martyrs  (tnd  ApohgisfSf  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  ii) ;  Kil- 
len,  Anc,  Ch.  p.  875  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Gesch.  der  ersten 
8  Jahrh,  ch.  xiii,  xiv.;  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  Hist.  vol.  i; 
Bohringer,  Kirchengesch,  i,  104  sq.;  Hagenbach,  i7M^ 
Doctrines  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Schr5ckh,  Kirchen^ 
gesch,  iv,  29  sq.;  Guericke,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  104  sq. ;  Alzog, 
Kirchengesch,  voL  i ;  Neale,  Hist.  East,  Ch,  (Patriarch- 
ate of  A  lexandria,  bk.  i,  §  58) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biogr,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of 
Free  Thought,  p.  50  sq.,  285,  404,  457,  460;  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  PhUos.  i,  815  sq.;  Donaldson,  Literature  (see  In- 
dex in  vol  ii) ;  Tillemont,  Memoires  EccUs. ;  CeilUer, 
Hist,  des  Auteurs  Ecdes.  ii,  130  sq.;  Rust,  Origen  and 
his  Chief  Opponents ;  Vaughn,  Life  and  Writings  of 
Origen;  Hampton  Lectures,  1818^  1824,  1829,  1889; 
.4  mer,  BibL  Repos,  iv,  888  sq. ;  Bib.  Sac  ill,  878  sq. ;  Brit, 
Qu,  Rev.  ii,  491  sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  x,  806 ;  xi,  22 ; 
Melh,  Qu,  Rev,  xi,  645;  Lond,  Qu,  Rev.  July,  1851; 
Amer.  Ch,  Rev,  Oct.  1868  ;■  Meroersburg  Rev.  Oct  1871, 
art.  ii;  Univ.  Qu,  April,  1874,  art  vii;  April,  1875,  art 
iv.     (J.H.W.) 

Orlgenian  Controveny.  So  distinguished  a 
man  as  Origen  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  on 
the  Churchi  not  only  white- living,  but  even  after  his 


death.  As  during  his  lifetime  he  had  opponents  as  weD 
as  partisans,  so  two  parties  continued  in  the  Chordi 
a  long  time  afterwards.  As  late  as  the  8d  century  we 
find  bishop  Methodius  (d.  311)  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  Origen,  and  asserting  the  abeolnteness  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  Origen,  who  teaches  t^e  creation  as  bar- 
ing  had  no  beginning.  Methodius  also  combated 
Origen's  realistic  views,  particularly  his  eschatological 
doctrines,  i.  e.  his  spiritualizing  tendencies.  Many  of 
hU  arguments,  however,  like  those  of  other  opponents 
of  Origen,  were  baaed  on  a  misunderstanding  of  his  doo 
trines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  and  pious  Pam- 
philus of  CoBsarea,  in  Palestine  (f  809),  in  collaboration 
with  his  friend  Eusebius,  wrote  in  prison  an  apolog}'  for 
Origen.  In  this  work  the  writers  reveal  and  oppose 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  led  to  the  accusations  of 
heresy  preferred  against  Origen.  It  contains  six  books : 
the  last  is  the  work  of  Eusebius  alone,  being  written 
after  Pamphilus^s  martyrdom,  and  defended  by  him 
against  the  attacks  of  Marcellus  of  Ancjrra.  We  nov 
possess  only  the  first  book,  in  the  incorrect  translation 
of  Rufinus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  Greek  text  (pub- 
lished in  Delarue*s  edition  of  Origen;  Gallandi,  BSbL 
Pafr. ;  and  Routh,  ReUq.  sacrm). 

Origen^s  name  was  also  drawn  into  the  Arian  contro- 
versies, and  used  and  abused  by  both  parties  tot  their 
own  ends.  The  question  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  great 
departed  became  in  this  way  a  vital  issue  of  the  day, 
and  increased  in  interest  with  the  increasing  zeal  for  pure 
doctrine  and  the  growing  horror  of  all  heresy.  Upon 
this  question  three  parties  arose :  free,  progressire  dis- 
ciples, blind  adherents,  and  blind  opponents.  1.  The 
true,  independent  followers  of  Origen  drew  from  his 
writings  much  instruction  and  quickening,  without 
committing  themselves  to  his  words,  and,  advancing 
with  the  demands  of  the  time,  attained  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  doctrines  of  Christianity  than  Ori- 
gen himself,  without  thereby  losing  esteem  for  his 
memory  and  his  eminent  services.  Such  men  werp,  in 
the  4th  century,  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  of  Ccsarea,  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  wider  sense  Athanasil2^ 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gr^rory 
of  Nyssa;  and  among  the  Latin  fathers,  Hilaiy.  and  at 
first  Jerome,  who  afterwards  Joined  the  opponents, 
(wregory  of  Nyssa,  and  perhaps  also  Didyraus,  even  ad- 
hered to  Origen^s  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all 
created  intelligences.  2.  The  blind  and  slavish  follow- 
ers, incapable  of  comprehending  the  f^  spirit  of  Ori- 
gen, clung  to  the  letter,  held  all  his  immature  and  er- 
ratic views,  laid  greater  stress  on  them  than  Origen 
himself,  and  pressed  them  to  extremes.  Such  mechan- 
ical fidelity  to  a  master  is  always  apostasy  from  his  spirit 
which  tended  towards  continual  growth  in  knowledge. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  Egyptian  monks  in  the  Xi- 
trian  mountains;  four  in  partictUar— Dioecunis,  Ammo- 
nius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius,  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of"  the  tall  brethren"  ('A^cX^i  lutKpoi,  on  aoooant 
of  their  bodily  size),  and  were  very  learned.  8.  The 
opponents  of  Origen,  some  from  ignorance,  others  from 
narrowness  and  want  of  discrimination,  shunned  hb 
speculations  as  a  source  of  the  roost  dangerous  heresies, 
and  in  him  condemned  at  the  same  time  all  free  theo- 
logical discussion,  without  which  no  pn^press  in  knowl- 
edge is  possible,  and  without  which  even  the  Nicene 
dogma  would  never  have  come  into  existence.  To 
these  belonged  a  class  of  Egyptian  monks  in  the  Seetie 
desert  ^th  Pachomius  at  their  head,  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mysticism  and  spiritualism  of  the  Origenisiic 
monks  of  Nitria,  urged  grossly  sensuous  views  of  divine 
things,  so  as  to  receive  the  name  of  Anthropomorphit«& 
The  Roman  Church,  in  which  Origen  was  scarcely 
known  by  name  before  the  Arian  disputes,  shared  in  a 
general  way  the  strong  prejudice  against  him  as  an  no* 
sound  and  dangerous  writer. 

The  leader  in  the  crusaile  against  the  bones  of  Origen 
was  the  bishop  Epiphanius  of  Salamia  (ConitaDtia).  in 
Cyprus  (t  408),  an  honest,  weU-meaning,  and  by  his 
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eontemporaiies  hi^^hly  respected,  bnt  vident,  ooane, 
eontiBcted,  and  bigoted  monastic  saint  and  heresy- 
banter.  He  bad  inberited  from  tbe  monlu  in  tbe  des- 
erts of  EgTpt  an  anient  batred  of  Origen  as  an  arcb- 
heretic;  and  in  bis  Panarion^  or  chest  of  antidotes  for 
eighty  heresies,  branded  Origen  as  tbe  lather  of  Arian- 
ism  and  many  other  errors  (^Umr,  64).  Epipbanius  gave 
documentary  justification  for  this  batred  from  the  numer- 
erous  writings  of  Origen.  Not  content  with  this  publica- 
tion, be  also  endeavored,  by  joame3ring  and  oral  discourse, 
to  destroy  everywhere  the  influence  of  the  longnleparted 
teacher  of  Alexandria,  and  considered  himself  as  doing 
God  and  tbe  Church  the  greatest  service  thereby.  With 
this  object  the  aged  bishop  journeyed  in  894  to  Pales- 
tine, where  Origen  was  still  held  in  the  highest  consid- 
eration, especially  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
with  tbe  learned  monks  Rufinus  and  Jerome,  the  former 
of  whom  was  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Utter 
in  Bethlehem.  Epipbanius  delivered  a  blustering  ser^ 
mon  in  Jerusalem,  excited  laughter,  and  vehemently 
demanded  tbe  condemnation  of  Origen.  John  and  Ru- 
finus resisted;  but  Jerome,  who  had  previously  consid- 
ered Origen  the  greatest  Church  t«acher  after  the  apos- 
tles, and  bad  learned  much  from  his  exegetical  writings, 
without  adopting  his  doctrinal  errors,  yielded  to  a  solic- 
itude for  the  fame  of  his  own  orthodoxy,  passed  over  to 
the  oppoaition,  broke  off  Church  fellowship  with  John, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  most  violent  literary  contest 
with  his'  former  ^end  Rufinus,  which  belongs  to  the 
tkrtmique  tcattdaletue  of  theology.  The  schism  was 
terminated  indeed  by  the  mediation  of  tbe  patriarch 
Theophilus  in  397,  but  the  dispute  broke  out  afresh. 
Jerome  condemned  in  Origen  particularly  his  doctrine 
of  pre-ezistence,  of  tbe  final  conversion  of  the  devils 
and  of  dssmons,  and  his  spiritualistiG  sublimation  of  tbe 
resurrecrion  of  the  body.  Rufinus,  having  returned  to 
the  West  (398)  to  meet  this  opposition,  translated  sev- 
eral works  of  Origen  into  Latin.  He  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  altering  occasionally  the  text,  so  as  not 
to  depart  too  greatly  from  the  doctrine  then  prevailing 
in  tbe  Church,  and  succeeded  in  satisfying  orthodox 
taste.  Origen  was  accused  by  Jerome  of  being  tbe  origi- 
nator of  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  tbe  Trinity  that 
it  should  not  be  said  that  the  Son  could  see  tbe  Father, 
or  tbe  Spirit  the  Son ;  but  this  charge  was  certainly 
most  unjnet.  True,  bis  Cbristology  had  in  it  contradxo- 
tory  donents.  He,  on  tbe  one  band,  attributed  to 
Christ  eternity  and  other  divine  attributes  which  logi- 
cally lead  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  identity  of 
sabMtanoe;  so  that  he  was  vindicated  even  by  Athana- 
siuB,  the  two  Cappadocian  Gregories,  and  Basil.  But, 
oo  the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  tbe  personal  distinc- 
tions in  tbe  Godhead,  he  taught  with  equal  clearness  a 
separateneas  of  essence  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  tbe  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  a  second  or 
secondary  God  beneath  the  Father,  and  thus  furnished 
a  starting-point  for  the  Arian  heresy.  Tbe  eternal 
geoention  of  the  Son  from  tbe  will  of  tbe  Father  was, 
with  Origen,  tbe  communication  of  a  divine  but  sec- 
ondaij  sttbstiuiee,  and  this  idea,  in  tbe  bands  of  the  less 
devout  and  profound  Arius,  who,  with  bii  more  rigid 
logics  eonld  admit  no  intermediate  being  between  God 
and  the  creature,  deteriorated  to  the  notion  of  tbe  pri- 
mal creature.  But  in  general  Arianism  was  much  more 
akin  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  Antiochian  school  than  to  that 
of  tbe  Alexandrian.  Origen  was  also  accused  of  holding 
the  doctrine  of  pre-mundane  existence,  and  regarding  the 
body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul ;  of  teaching  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tbe  corporeal  body  with  different  sexes ;  tbe  un- 
bistorical  signification  of  paradise  and  of  tbe  history  of 
creation ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  loss  of  the  divine  im- 
age in  oEian.  Tbe  object  of  both  was  principally  to  de- 
fend themsdves  against  the  charge  of  Origemsm,  and 
to  fasten  it  upon  each  other,  and  this  not  by  a  critical 
anaiysia  and  calm  investigation  of  the  teachings  of  Ori- 
gen, but  by  personal  denunciations  and  miserable  in- 
vectivee  (oompw  the  description  of  their  conduct  by 


Zockler,  Bieronymuif  p.  896  sq.).  Tbe  result  of  this 
controversy  was  that  Rufinus  was  cited  before  pope  An- 
astasius  (398-402),  who  condemned  Origenism  in  a  Ro- 
man synod,  notwithstanding  that  Rufinus  sent  a  satis- 
factory defence.  Rufinus  thereafter  sought  an  asylum 
in  Aquileia.  He  enjoyed  tbe  esteem  of  such  men  as 
Panlinus  of  Xola  and  Augustine,  and  died  in  Sicily  (410). 

Meanwhile  a  second  act  of  this  controversy  was 
opened  in  Eg}'pt,  especially  by  tbe  theologians  of  Alex- 
andria, among  whom  tbe  unprincipled,  ambitious,  and 
intriguing  bishop  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  plays  tbe 
leading  part  This  bishop  at  first  was  an  admirer  of 
Origen,  and  despised  the  antbropomorpbite  monks,  but 
afterwards,  through  a  personal  quarrel  with  Isidore  and 
'Hhe  four  tall  brethren,"  who  refused  to  deliver  tbe 
Church  funds  into  bis  hands,  be  became  an  opponent 
of  Origen,  attacked  bis  errors  in  several  documents 
(899-408)  (in  his  Epigtola  Syttodica  ad  tpiscopos  Palas- 
tinot  et  ad  CgprioSf  400,  and  in  three  successive  Epit^ 
tola  Paachalu,  from  401-408,  all  translated  by  Jerome, 
and  forming  Ep.  92,  96,  98,  and  100  of  his  EpuileSf  ac- 
cording to  tbe  order  of  Yallarri),  and  pronounced  an 
anathema  on  Origen's  memory,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Epipbanius,  Jerome,  and  tbe  Roman  bishop 
Anastasius.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  in  the  most 
violent  measures  against  the  Origenistic  monks,  and  ban- 
ished them  from  Egypt  Most  of  these  monks  fled  to 
Palestine ;  but  some  fifty,  among  whom  were  "  the  four 
tall  brethren,"  went  to  Constantinople,  and  found  there 
a  cordial  welcome  with  the  bishop,  John  Chr^-sostom,  in 
401.  But  in  this  way  that  noble  man,  too,  hecame  in- 
volved in  tbe  dispute.  As  an  adherent  of  tbe  Antiochian 
school,  and  as  a  practical  theologian,  he  had  no  sympaf 
thy  with  tbe  pbUoeophical  speculations  of  Origen.  Yet 
Chrysostom  knew  how  to  appreciate  Origen's  merits  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  impelled  by 
Christian  love  and  justice  to  intercede  with  Theophilus 
in  behalf  of  tbe  persecuted  monks,  though  be  did  not 
admit  them  to  tbe  holy  communion  till  they  proved  their 
innocence.  Theophilus  at  once  set  every  instniment 
in  motion  to  overthrow  tbe  long-envied  Chrysostom, 
and  employed  even  Epipbanius,  then  almost  an  octo- 
genarian, as  a  tool  of  his  hierarchical  plans.  This  old 
man  journeyed  in  midwinter  in  402  to  Constantinople, 
in  tbe  imagination  that  by  his  very  presence  he  would 
be  able  to  destroy  the  thousand-headed  hydra  of  heresy ; 
and  he  would  neither  bold  Church  fellowship  with 
Chrysostom,  who  assembled  tbe  whole  dei^  of  the  city 
to  greet  him,  nor  pray  for  the  dying  son  of  tbe  emperor, 
until  all  Origenistic  heretics  should  be  banished  from 
the  capital,  and  he  might  publish  the  anathema  from 
the  altar.  But  he  found  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
Nitrian  monks,  and  soon  took  ship  again  to  Cyprus, 
saying  to  the  bishops  who  accompanied  him  to  the  sea- 
shore, **  I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypoc- 
risy ;  but  I  go,  for  I  must  make  great  haste."  He  died 
in  the  ship  in  the  summer  of  408.  However,  what  the 
honest  coarseness  of  Epipbanius  failed  to  effect  was  ac- 
complished by  tbe  cunning  of  Theophilus,  who  now 
himself  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  immediately 
appeared  as  accuser  and  judge.  He  well  knew  how  to 
use  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia,  and  of  the  court  with  Chrysostom  on  account  of 
his  moral  severity  and  bis  bold  denunciations.  In 
Chrysostom's  own  diocese,  on  an  estate  ''at  the  oak" 
(TTpog  rrjv  dpvVt  Synodus  ad  Queroum)  in  Chalcedon, 
he  held  a  secret  council  of  thirty-six  bishops  against 
Chrysostom,  and  there  procured,  upon  false  charges  of 
immorality,  unchurohly  conduct,  and  bigh-tresson,  his 
deposition  and  banishment  in  408  (see  Hefele,  ii,  78  sq.). 
Chrysostom  was  recalled  indeed  in  three  days  in  conse- 
quence of  an  earthquake  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people,  but  was  again  condemned  by  a  council  in  404, 
and  banished  from  the  court    See  Chrtbostom. 

Tbe  age  could  not  indeed  understand  and  appreciate 
the  bold  spirit  of  Origen,  but  was  still  accessible  to  the 
narrow  piety  of  Epipbanius  and  tbe  noble  virtues  of 
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ChrTsostom.  Tet  in  spite  of  this  prevftiling  avenion 
of  the  time  to  free  speculation,  Origen  always  retained 
many  readers  and  admirers,  especially  among  the  monks 
in  Palestine,  two  of  whom,  Domitian  and  Theodorus  As- 
kidas,  came  to  favor  and  inflaence  at  the  court  of  Justin- 
ian I.  But  under  this  emperor  the  dispute  on  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Origen  was  renewed  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  in  connection  with  the  monophysite 
controversy;  and,  notwithstanding  Theodorus's  influ- 
ence, his  opponents,  with  the  assistance  of  Hennas,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  caused  Origen  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  ewodoc  MripLovtra  in  644.  That  this 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  fifth  cecumenical  synod 
is  highly  improbable.  But  as  the  reading  of  Origen^s 
writings  had  been  made  a  heredcal  act  by  reason  of 
their  condemnation,  no  one  ventured  until  very  recent 
times  to  raise  his  voice  for  Origen,  and  his  works  and 
doctrines  have  gone  out  of  sight,  or  passed  out  of  exists 
ence.  Says  Schaff:  "  The  vehement  and  petty  penonal 
quarrels  over  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen  brought  no  gain 
to  the  development  of  the  Church  doctrine.  Indeed, 
the  condemnation  of  Origen  was  a  death-blow  to  theo- 
logical science  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  left  it  to  stiffen 
gradually  into  a  mechanical  traditionalism  and  formal- 
ism." 

IMerature^ — (I.)  Epiphanins,  ff<Bret,&i;  several  epis- 
tles of  Epiphanius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  and  Je- 
rome (in  Jerome*s  Ep,  51  and  87-100,  ed.  VaUarsi) ;  the 
controversial  works  of  Jerome  and  Rufinns  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Origen  (Rufini  Pra/atio  ad  Orig,  irepi  apx^iv ; 
and  Apohgia  s,  invectwarwn  in  ffieron, ;  Hieronymi  £p, 
84  ad  Pammadiiwn  et  Ooeanum  de  errorilnu  Origam ; 
Apologia  ad  Ri^fbmm  Ubri  iii,  written  402,  408,  etc) ; 
Palladius,  Vita  Johamm  ChrysottonU  (in  Chrysost. 
Operoj  vol  xiii,  ed.  Montfaucon) ;  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecdes. 
Ti,  8-18 ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes.  viii,  2-20;  Theodoret, 
Hist,  Eccks,  V,  27  sq.;  Photins,  Biblioth,  Cod.  59; 
Mansi,  Cone,  iii,  1141  sq.  (II.)  Huetius,  Origeniana 
{Opera  Orig,  voL  iv,  ed.  Ddarue);  Doucin,  Hist,  des 
mouvemetits  arrives  dans  PigUse  au  sujet  iTOrigsne  (Par. 
1700) ;  Walch,  Gesch,  d,  /JCeftMretea,  vii,427  sq. ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengeschichte,  x,  108  sq.  Comp.  also  the  mono- 
graphs of  Kedepenning  and  Thomasuis  on  Origen ;  and 
Neander,  Der  heiL  Joh,  Chrysostomus  (BerL  1848, 8d  ed.), 
ii,  121  sq.;  Hefele  (R.  C.),  Origenistenstreitj  in  the  Kir- 
chei^Lexikon  of  Wetzer  und  Welte,  vii,  847  sq.,  and  in 
his  ConciUengesckicht£f  ii,  76  sq.;  Z^kler,  Hierongmus 
(Gotha,  1865),  p.  288  sq.,  891  sq. ;  and  especially  Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  iu,  698-705;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  '586-538, 
678-704 ;  Gieseler,  Eceks,  Hist,  i,  248.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Orlgenians.    See  Skoftsi« 

Orlgenlsm.    See  Oriobmists. 

Origenlsts,  a  title  of  two  entirely  distinct  classes 
of  heretics. 

1.  It  is  the  name  of  certain  heretical  Christians  who 
professed  to  adopt  the  theok>gical  views  of  the  Church 
father  Origen  (q.  v.).  They  devek>ped  as  a  body  in  the 
4th  century,  and  taught — 

(1.)  A  pre-existent  state  of  human  souls,  prior  to 
the  Mosaic  creation,  and  perhaps  for  eternity,  which 
souls  were  clothed  with  ethereal  bodies  suited  to  their 
original.^ignity.    See  Prb-rxihtemts. 

(2.)  That  souls  were  condemned  to  animate  mortal 
bodies,  ip  order  to  expiate  faulto  they  had  committed 
in  a  pre-existent  state;  for  we  may  be  assured,  from 
the  infinite  goodness  of  their  Creator,  that  they  were  at 
first  joined  to  the  purest  matter,  and  placed  in  those 
regions  of  the  universe  which  were  most  suitable  to  the 
purity  of  essence  that  they  then  possessed.  For  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  an  order  of  essentially  incorporate  spir- 
its, their  deep  immersion  into  terrestrial  matter,  the 
modification  of  all  their  operations  by  it,  and  the  heav- 
enly body  promised  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  highest  per- 
fection of  our  renewed  nature,  clearly  evince.  There- 
fore, if  our  souls  existed  before  they  appeared  as  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  they  were  pUced  in  a  poier  element. 


and  enjoyed  far  greater  degrees  of  happiness^  And  cer- 
tainly he  whose  overflowing  goodness  brooght  them 
into  existence  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  felicity, 
till  by  their  mutability  they  rendered  themaelTes  \m 
pure  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  powers,  and  became 
disposed  for  the  susception  of  such  a  degree  of  corporeal 
life  as  was  exactly  answerable  to  their  present  disposi- 
tion of  spirit.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  they  aboold 
become  terrestrial  men. 

(8.)  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united  to  the  Word 
before  the  incarnation ;  for  the  Scriptores  teach  ns  that 
the  soul  of  the  Messiah  was  created  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  worid  (PhiL  ii,  5,  7).  This  text  must  be 
understood  of  Christ's  human  soul,  because  it  is  unnsusi 
to  propound  the  Deity  as  an  example  of  humility  in 
Scripture.  Though  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  so 
godlike,  he  emptied  himself  vX  this  fulness  of  life  and 
glory  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  It  was 
this  Messiah  who  conversed  with  the  patriarchs  undo 
a  human  form ;  it  was  he  who  appeared  to  Moses  on  the 
holy  mount;  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  the  prophets  un- 
der a  visible  appearance;  and  it  is  he  who  will  at  last 
come  in  ^umph  upon  the  clouds  to  restove  the  umvene 
to  its  primitive  splendor  and  felicity. 

(4.)  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  we  ritaJl  be 
clothed  with  ethereal  bodies;  for  the  elements  of  oar 
terrestrial  composition  are  such  as  almost  fatally  en- 
tangle us  in  vice,  passion,  and  misery.  The  porer  the 
vehicle  the  soul  is  united  with,  the  more  perfect  are  her 
life  and  operations.  Besides,  the  Supreme  Goodness 
who  made  all  things  assures  us  he  made  all  things  best 
at  flrst,  and  therefore  his  recovery  of  us  to  our  lost  hap- 
piness (which  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel)  most  icstore 
us  to  our  better  bodies  and  happier  habitations^  wfakh 
is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xv,  49;  2  Cor.  v,  1 ;  and  other 
texts  of  Scripture. 

(5.)  That,  after  long  periods  of  time,  the  danmed  shall 
be  released  from  their  torments,  and  restored  to  a  new 
state  of  probation ;  for  the  Deity  has  such  reserves  in 
his  gracious  providence  as  will  vindicate  hia  sovereign 
goodness  and  wisdom  from  all  dispaiagement.  Expia- 
tory pains  are  a  part  of  his  adoraMe  plan;  lor  this 
sharper  kind  of  favor  has  a  righteous  place  in  each 
creatures  as  are  by  nature  mutable.  Though  sin  has 
extinguished  or  silenced  the  divine  life,  yet  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  faculties  of  reason  and  understanding, 
consideration  and  memory,  which  will  serre  the  life 
which  is  most  powerfuL  If,  therefore,  the  vigoroos  at- 
traction of  the  sensual  nature  be  abated  by  n  ceawlrsg 
pain,  these  powere  may  resume  the  seeds  of  a  better  life 
and  nature.  As  in  the  material  system  there  is  a  grav- 
itation of  the  lesser  bodies  towards  the  greater,  there 
must  of  necessity  he  something  analogous  to  this  in  the 
intellectual  system ;  and  sinee  the  spiriu  created  by 
God  are  emanations  and  streams  from  hia  own  abyea  of 
being,  and  as  self-existent  power  must  needs  wiAJeti.  ail 
beings  to  itself,  the  Deity  could  not  but  impress  upon 
intimate  natures  and  substances  a  central  tendency 
towards  himself;  an  essential  principle  of  reankw  to 
their  great  original.  (This  doctrine,  in  a  somewbat 
modified  form,  is  now  advocated  by  some  English  dl- 
vinesr  Very  recently  the  Rev.  Edward  Eliot  has  coooe 
out  aa  tke  advocate  of  condttional  immortality  In  his 
Life  in  Christ  [Lond.  1875].  See  BriL  and  For.  E9a^ 
Rev.  Jan.  1876.) 

(6.)  That  the  earth,  after  its  eonflagration,  shall  be- 
come habitable  again,  and  be  the  mansion  of  men  and 
animals,  and  that  in  eternal  yicissitndes.  For  it  is  thns 
expressed  in  Isaiah :  <*  Behold,  I  make  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,"  etc;  and  in  Heb.  i,  10, 12,  *< Thou,  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
as  a  vesture  shidt  thou  change  them,  and  they  ahaD  be 
changed,"  etc.  Where  there  is  only  a  change,  the  sub- 
stance is  not  destroyed,  this  change  being  only  as  that 
of  a  garment  worn  out  and  decaying.  Tbe  fashion  at 
the  worid  passes  away  like  a  taming  soene,  to  exhibit 
a  fresh  and  new  represantatioa  of  things;  and  if  oo^ 
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the  present  dreet  and  appetnnoe  of  things  go  o£^  the 
8ui»tJuioe  is  sapposed  to  remain  entire.    1^  Mxllbma- 

RIANS. 

By  the  6th  oentoiy  the  Origenists  had  completely 
subsided,  and  there  have  been  no  attempts  in  the  Church 
at  revivaL    See  Obiokm;  Origbniam  CoirritovEBST. 

2.  Origenists  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of 
heretical  Christians  who^  as  appears  from  Epiphanios, 
were  followers  of  some  onknown  Origen,  a  person  quite 
different  irom  the  father  ofthe  2d  and  8d  centuries.  In 
one  place  indeed  Epiphanios  (a  very  bitter  opponent  of 
Origenisdc  opinions)  says  he  is  ignorant  whether  or  not 
the  sect  was  derived  from  him  (Epiph.  Panar.  Ixiii, 
Ixiv);  but  in  another  he  speaks  of  them  without  doubt 
as  followers  of  some  other  Origen  (A  naeephaL),  These 
Origenists  are  spoken  of  as  given  to  shameful  vices,  but 
nothing  further  is  mentioned  of  them.  There  was  an 
Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  contempo- 
raiy  with  the  great  Origen,  but  there  is  nothing  known 
which  connects  him  with  the  sect.  Philaster  is  silent 
about  them,  while  Augustine  and  Pnedestinatus  are 
only  able  to  repeat  the  statement  of  Epiphanius. 

Origin  of  Bvll.    See  Evil;  Sin. 

Origin  of  Man.    See  Man;  Prbadamttes. 

Origin  of  Species.    See  Creation;  SpKcisa. 

Original  Antiburghers  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  those  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  seceded  in  1806 
from  the  General  Associate  (Antibuigher)  Synod  of 
Scotland.  See  Astibubghebs.  The  occasion  of  their 
secession  is  generally  called  the  **  Old  and  New  light 
Controversy."  This  was  a  consideration  of  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
early  seceders  had  held  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
Establishment  principle.  Gradually  a  change  of  opinion 
came  over  a  part  of  the  body,  and  some  were  disposed 
to  question  the  expediency  and  New-Testament  au- 
thority for  national  Church  establishments.  In  1798  it 
became  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  General  Associate 
Sjnod,  and  lirom  that  time  New-Light  or  Anti-Estab- 
lishmoit  principles  gained  many  advocates.  Year  after 
year  the  anbject  was  keenly  discussed,  and  in  1804  the 
Narraiiiee  and  Tettimonff^  or  a  new  Secession  Testimony*, 
embodying  these  proposed  views  as  those  of  the  seces- 
sion body,  was  adopted  by  the  General  Sjmod.  A  small 
number  of  memben^  however,  headed  l^  Dr.  Thomas 
IfCrie,  protested  against  the  New  Testimony  as  em- 
bodying, in  their  view,  important  deviations  from  the 
oiiginal  principles  of  the  first  seceders.  When  at  length 
the  Narrative  and  Testimony  came  to  be  enacted  as  a 
term  of  communion.  Dr.  M^Crie,  and  the  brethren  who 
adhered  to  his  sentiments,  felt  that  it  was  difficult  for 
than  consrientioosly  to  remain  in  communion  with  the 
sywA.  They  were  most  reluctant  to  separate  from 
their  brethren,  and  accordingly  they  retained  their  po- 
rtion in  connection  with  the  body  for  two  years  after 
the  New  Testimony  had  been  adopted  by  the  synod.  At 
l^igth  the  four  brethren,  Messrs.  Bruce,  Aitken,  Hogg, 
and  M'Oie,  finding  that  they  could  no  longer  content 
themsdves  with  mere  unavailing  protests  against  the 
doings  of  the  synod,  solemnly  separated  from  the  body, 
and  constitttted  themselves  into  a  presbj^ry,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Constitutional  Assooate  Presbytery. 
Bat  though  they  had  taken  this  important  step,  they 
did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  make  a  public  announce- 
ment of  their  meeting  until  they  had  full  time  to  pub- 
lish the  reasons  for  the  course  they  had  adopted.  Yet, 
as  they  did  not  affect  secrecy  in  the  matter,  intelli- 
fcense  of  the  movement  reached  the  General  Associate 
Sjmod,  then  ritting  in  Glasgow,  which  accordingly, 
without  the  formalities  of  a  k^  trial,  deposed  and  ex- 
oommonicated  Dr.  M'Crie.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  original  Secession  Testimony  and  the 
"Narrative  and  Testimony"  which  led  to  the  secession 
of  the  four  protesters  and  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Associate  Ftesbyteiy  cannot  be  better  stated 
(baa  in  tte  foUowiag  extract  fxoia  the  explanatory  ad- 


dress which  Dr.  MKMe  ddivered  at  the  time  to  his  own 
congregation: 

"The  New  Testimony  expressly  asserts  that  the  power 
competent  to  worldly  kinsdoroe  Is  to  be  viewed  as  *  re- 
specting only  the  flecolar  futerests  of  society/  in  dUtiuc- 
tlon  from  their  religious  Interests.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  principle  not  only  tends  to  exclade  naiiuns  and  their 
ralers  from  all  interference  with  religion,  from  employing 
their  power  for  promoting  a  religmns  refurmatiou  aud 
advancing  the  kiofrdom  of  Christ  Dot  also  virtnally  cou- 
demus  what  the  rulers  of  this  land  did  in  former  times  of 
reformation,  which  the  original  Testimony  did  bear  wit- 
ness to  as  a  work  of  God.  Accordingly  this  reformation 
is  viewed  as  a  mere  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  and  the 
laws  made  by  a  reforming  Parliament,  etc.,  In  bo  far  as 
they  recognised,  ratified,  and  established  the  Reformed 
religion,  are  either  omitted,  glossed  over,  or  explained 
away.  In  the  account  of  the  first  Reformation  the  abo- 
lition of  the  laws  in  favor  of  popery  is  mentioned,  bat  a 
total  and  designed  silence  is  observed  respecting  all  the 
laws  made  in  Ikvor  of  the  Protestant  Confession  and  Dis- 
cipline, by  which  the  nation  in  its  most  public  capacity 
stated  Itself  to  be  on  the  side  of  Christ's  csnse;  ana  even 
the  famous  deed  of  civil  constitution,  settled  on  a  Re- 
formed footing  in  1M2,  is  buried  and  forgotten.  The  same 
thinff  is  observable  in  the  account  of  the  second  Refor- 
mation. On  one  occasion  ft  is  said  that  the  king  gave  his 
consent  to  such  acts  as  were  thought  necessary  Tor  secur- 
ing the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  nation,  without 
saving  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  But  all  the 
other  laws  of  the  reforming  parliaments  during  the  pe- 
riod, which  were  specified  and  approved  in  the  former 
papers  of  the  secession,  and  even  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  constitution  in  1648,  which  was  formerly  considered 
as  the  crowning  part  of  Scotland's  Reformstion  and  liber- 
ties, is  passed  over  without  mention  or  testimony.  Even 
that  wicked  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.,  by  which  all  the  laws  establishing 
and  ratifVing  the  Presbyterian  religion  and  covenants 
were  rescinded,  is  passed  over  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  sins,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  is 
condemned  with  reserve;  nor  was  this  done  inadvertent- 
ly, for  if  the  Presbyterian  religion  ought  not  to  have  been 
established  by  law,  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn  a  Parlia^ 
ment  for  rescinding  that  establishment. 

"Another  point  which  has  been  in  controversy  Is  the 
national  obligation  of  the  religions  coveusnts  euteied 
into  In  this  land.  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testimony  is 
that  'religions  covenanting  is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical 
duty;*  that  persons  enter  into  it  *as  members  of  the 
Church,  and  not  as  members  of  the  State;'  that  ^  those  in- 
vested with  civil  power  have  no  other  concern  with  it 
than  as  Church  members;*  and  accordingly  it  restricts 
the  obligation  of  the  coveuanta  of  this  land  to  persons  of 
all  ranks  only  in  their  spiritual  character  aud  us  Church 
members.  But  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Na- 
tional and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  national 
oaths  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  that  they 
were  intended  as  such  by  those  who  framed  them,  and 
that  they  were  thus  interpreted  by  the  three  kingdoms : 
the  civil  rulers  entering  into  them,  enacting  them,  and 
setting  them  forward  in  their  public  capacity,  as  mcH  as 
the  ecclesiastical.  And  the  uniform  opinions  of  Presby- 
terians from  the  time  they  were  taken  nas  been  that  they 
are  binding  in  a  national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  point  or 
view.  I  shall  only  produce  the  testimony  of  one  respect- 
able writer  (principal  Forrester):  'The  binding  force,* 
says  he.  *  of  these  engagements  appears  in  the  subjects 
they  aiiect;  as,  first,  our  Church  in  her  reprefentaiives, 
and.  In  their  most  poblic  capacity,  the  general  assemblies 
in  both  nations:  second,  toe  state  representatives  and 
parliaments.  Thus  all  assurances  are  given  that  either  civil 
or  eccleHlasiical  laws  can  afl'ord ;  and  the  public  faith  of 
Church  and  State  is  plighted  with  inviolable  ties,  so  that 
they  mnst  stand  while  we  have  a  Church  or  State  in  Scot- 
land. Both  as  men  and  as  Christians,  as  members  of  the 
Church  and  State,  under  either  a  religions  or  dvil  consid- 
eration, we  stand  hereby  inviolably  engaged;  and  not 
only  representatives,  bntalso  the  incorporations  (or  body) 
of  Church  and  State  are  under  the  same.  On  this  broad 
ground  have  Presbyterians  stated  the  obligation  of  the 
covenants  of  this  kind.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Why 
should  we  seek  to  narrow  their  obligation  t  Are  we  afhiid 
that  these  lands  shonld  be  too  closely  bound  to  the  Lord  ? 
If  religions  covenanting  be  a  moral  duty,  if  oaths  aud 
vows  are  founded  in  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  in  the 
Word  of  God,  why  shonld  not  men  be  capable  of  entering 
into  them,  and  of  being  bonnd  by  them  in  every  character 
in  which  they  are  placed  under  the  moral  gf>vemment  of 
God,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  as  members  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  whenever  there  Is  a  call  to  enter  into 
snch  covenants  as  have  respect  to  all  these  characters,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  covenants  of  our  ancestors,  which  se- 
ceders have  witnessed  for  and  formally  renewed  ?  In  the 
former  Testimony  witness  was  expressly  borne  to  the  na- 
tional obligation  of  these  C4)venants.'  in  speaking  of  the 
National  Covenant,  It  says, '  By  this  solemn  oath  and  cov- 
enant this  kingdom  made  a  national  surrender  of  them- 
selves unto  tbeliord.'  It  dedarea  that  the  Solemn  League 
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&nd  Covenant  was  entered  into  and  la  binding^  opon  the 
three  kiiigdoma ;  that  both  of  them  are  binding  npon  the 
Church  niid  landa.  and  the  Church  and  nations.  The 
deed  of  civil  couatitations  la  aaid  to  have  been  aettled  in 
conaequeuoe  of  the  most  solemn  covenant  engagementa, 
and  the  rescinding  of  the  law  in  favor  of  the  true  religion 
is  testified  against  aa  an  act  <if  national  perjury.  Yet,  by 
the  New  Testimony,  all  are  bound  to  declare  that  relig- 
ions covenanting  ia  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  duty,  and 
binding  only  on  the  Church  and  her  members,  aa  such ; 
and  that  *  those  Invested  with  civil  power  have  no  other 
concern  with  it  but  iia  Church  members.*  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  there  should  be  seceders  who  cannot  submit  to 
receive  such  doctrine?  The  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  few  have  appeared  In 
such  a  cause,  and  that  those  who  have  appeared  should 
have  been  borne  down,  opposed,  and  spoken  anilnst  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  restrict  the  oblica- 
tion  of  solemn  oaths,  the  breach  of  which  ia  chargeable 
upon  a  land,  or  to  explain  away  any  part  of  that  obliga- 
tion. The  quarrel  of  God's  covenant  ia  not  yet  thor- 
oughly pleaded  by  him  against  these  guilty  and  aposta- 
tizing lands,  and  all  that  have  any  due  sense  of  the  invio- 
lable obligation  of  them  should  tremble  at  touching  or 
enervating  them  lu  the  smalleat  point.** 

At  the  request  of  the  brethren  Dr.  M*Crie  drew  up  and 
published  a  paper  explanatory  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  oontroversy  which  had  led  to  the  breach. 
This  work  appeared  in  April,  1807,  and  was  regarded  by 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  exhibiting 
a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Associate  Presbytery.  But,  however  able,  this 
treatise  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  although 
copies  of  it  were  eagerly  sought  many  years  after,  when 
the  Voluntary  Controversy  engrossed  much  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Constitutional  Presbytery  continued 
steadfastly  to  maintain  their  principles,  along  with  the 
small  number  of  people  who  adhered  to  them,  and  from 
all  who  sought  to  join  them  they  required  an  explicit 
avowal  of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  secession 
as  contained  in  the  original  Testimony.  For  twenty- 
one  years  the  brethren  prosecuted  their  work  and  held 
fast  their  principles  in  much  harmony  and  peace  with 
one  another,  and  to  the  great  editication  of  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  care.  In  1827  a  change  took  place 
in  their  ecclesiastical  position,  a  cordial  union  having 
been  effected  between  the  Oonstitutional  Presbytery 
and  the  Associate  Synod  of  PrDtesters,  under  the  name 
of  the  Afociate  Synod  of  OrigincU  Seceders,  See 
Original  Secedkbs  (Associate  Synod  of). 

Original  Burghers  is  the  name  of  that  body  of 
secessionists  from  the  Scotch  EsUblishment  who  in  the 
schism  of  1747  remained  steadfast  to  the  oath  obliga- 
tion, and  favored  the  National  Establishment,  though 
they  did  not  form  a  part  of  it.  See  Antiburohers. 
In  the  agiution  regarding  the  power  of  the  civil  magia- 
trate  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  covenants  upon  posterity,  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Associate  General  (Antiburgher) 
Synod  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole 
of  their  testimony,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Original  Antiburghert  (q.  v.).  The  As- 
sociate (Burgher)  Synod,  however,  did  not  proceed  so 
far  as  to  remodel  their  Testimony,  but  simply  prefixed 
to  the  formula  of  questions  proposed  to  candidates  for 
license  or  for  ordination  a  problem  or  explanatory  state- 
ment not  requiring  an  approbation  of  compulsory  meas- 
ures in  matters  of  religion,  and,  in  reference  to  the  cov- 
enants, admitting  their  obligation  on  posterity,  without 
defining  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  obligation. 
The  introduction  of  this  preamble  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controveny  in  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod,  which 
commenced  in  1795,  and  has  usually  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Formula  Controversy.  The  utmost  keen- 
ness and  even  violence  characterized  both  parties  in 
the  contention,  the  opponents  of  the  preamble  declaring 
that  it  involved  a  manifest  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  original  standards  of  the  secession,  while  its  fa- 
vorers contended  with  equal  vehemence  that  the  same 
statements  as  those  which  were  now  objected  to  had 
already  been  given  forth  more  than  once  by  the  Cbureh 
courts  of  the  seoession.    At  several  sucoessive  meet- 


ings of  the  synod  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  was 
strenuously  resisted,  but  at  length,  in  1799,  it  was  agreed 
to  in  the  following  terms : 

"That  whereas  some  parts  of  the  standard  of  this  syn- 
od have  been  interpreted  as  favoring  compulsory  meas- 
ures in  religion,  the  synod  hereby  declare  that  they  do 
not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such  principle  from 
any  candidate  ftir  license  or  ordination.  And  whereas  a 
controversy  has  arisen  amons  us  respecting  the  natore 
and  kind  of  the  obligation  of  our  solemn  covenants  on 
posterity— whether  ii  be  entirely  of  the  same  kind  upon 
us  as  npon  our  ancestors  who  swore  them — the  synod 
hereby  declare  that,  while  Uiey  hold  the  obligation  of  (inr 
covenants  upon  posterity,  they  do  not  interfere  with  that 
coutroveray  which  has  arisen  respecting  the  nature  and 
kind  of  It ;  and  recommend  it  to  all  their  members  to 
suppress  that  coutroveray  as  tending  to  a  general  atrift 
rather  than  godly  edifying.** 

The  adoption  of  this  preamble  having  been  decided 
upon  by  a  large  majority  of  the  synod,  Messrs.  William 
Fletcher,  William  Taylor,  and  William  Watson,  minis- 
ters, with  ten  elders,  dissented  from  this  dedeion ;  and 
Mr.  Willis  gave  in  the  following  protestation,  to  which 
Bir.  Ebenezer  Hyslop  and  two  elden  adhered : 

"  I  protest  in  my  own  name,  and  io  the  name  of  all 
miniaiera,  elders,  and  private  Christians  who  adhere  to 
this  protest,  that  aa  the  synod  has  obstinately  refused  to 
remove  the  preamble  pretued  to  the  Formula,  and  declare 
their  simple  and  unqualified  adherence  to  onr  principle^ 
I  will  no  more  acknowledge  them  as  over  me  In  the  Lord 
until  they  return  to  their  principles." 

Messrs.  Willis  and  Hyslop  having  thus^  in  the  veiy 
terms  of  their  protest,  declared  thenoiaelvee  no  longer  in 
connection  with  the  synod,  their  names  were  erased  from 
the  roll ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them  were  dcdaied 
to  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Associate  body.  Accordingly,  on  Oct.  %  1799,  the  twe 
brethren  who  had  thus  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
synod  met  at  Glasgow,  along  with  William  Watson, 
minister  to  Kilpatrick,  and  solemnly  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  under  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presby  teiy.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
section  of  the  secession  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  **  Old  Light"  or ''  Original  Burghers."  In  the  comse 
of  the  following  year  the  brethren  who  had  thus  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  Associate  Buigher  Synod 
were  joined  by  several  additional  ministers^  who  sym- 
pathized with  them  in  their  views  of  the  preamble  ss 
being  an  abandonment  of  seoession  principles.  Grad- 
ually the  new  presbytery  increased  in  numbers  until,  in 
1805,  they  had  risen  by  ordinations  and  accessions  to 
fifteen.  They  now  constituted  themselves  into  a  synod, 
under  the  name  of  the  ''Associate  Synod;**  but  the 
name  by  which  they  have  been  usually  known  is  the 
Original  Burgher  Synod,  In  vindication  as  well  as  ex- 
planation of  their  principles,  they  republished  the  **  Act, 
Declaration,  and  Testimony"  of  the  Seoession  Qiureb. 
l*hey  also  published,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  an  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Testimony,  containing  *'A  Nanative  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  late  innova- 
tions of  the  Secession,  with  a  Continuation  of  that  Tes- 
timony to  the  present  time.** 

In  course  of  time  a  union  was  proposed  to  be  diected 
between  the  Original  Burgher  and  Original  Antibuigher 
sections  of  the  secession,  and,  with  a  view  to  aooorapUsh- 
ing  an  object  so  desirable,  a  OMrespondence  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  synods  of  the  two  dcnomins- 
tions,  committees  were  appointed,  and  conferences  held 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  union.  But  the  negotiations, 
though  continued  for  some  time,  were  fhiitlem,  and  the 
project  of  union  was  abandoned.  In  1887  a  fonasl  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  Original  Boigher  Synod  to  be 
admitted  to  communion  with  the  Established  Chmneh  of 
Scotland.  The  proposal  was  favorably  entertained  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Original  Bnigher 
Synod,  and  to  discuss  the  terms  of  union.  The  negoti- 
ations were  conducted  in  the  most  amicable  manner: 
and  a  General  Assembly  having  transmitted  an  over- 
ture to  presbyteries  on  the  subject,  the  union  was  ap- 
proved, and  in  1840  the  nu^ty  of  the  Original  Bugiier 
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Synod  became  merged  io  the  Katicmal  Church  of  Scot- 
luid.  A  small  minority  of  the  synod  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  the  union,  preferring  to  maintain  a  separate  po- 
sition, and  to  adhere  to  the  secession  Testimony,  still 
retaining  the  name  of  the  Associate  or  Original  Burgher 
Synod,  On  May  18, 1842,  most  uf  the  Original  Burgh- 
ers who  remained  after  their  brethren  had  Joined  the 
Established  Ghntch,  united  with  the  synod  of  Original 
Seeederg,  henceforth  to  form  one  association  for  the 
support  of  the  covenanted  Beformation  in  the  king- 
doms, under  the  name  of  Sgnod  of  United  Original  Se^ 
cedert.  It  had  previously  been  agreed  that  the  Testi- 
mony adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  in 
1827,  with  the  insertion  in  it  of  the  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  union,  was  to  be  held  as  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  United  Synod,  and  made  a  term  of  relig- 
ious fellowship  in  the  body.  The  Synod  of  Original 
Burghers  was  understood  to  approve  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  sins  and  bond  appended  to  the  Testimony, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders 
that  the  question  of  the  formula  regarding  the  buiv 
ge89-<Hith  should  be  dropped.  On  these  conditions  the 
union  was  effected,  and  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers 
as  then  constitnted  ceased  to  exist. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  appear  to  remain 
in  existence  twenty-seven  congregations  of  Original 
Burghers.  They  have  arranged  upon  the  preliminaries 
for  union  with  a  small  body  in  Ireland  holding  iden- 
tical views, and  calling  themselves  the  Associate  Seces- 
sion Sgmod.  This  body  consists  of  only  eleven  congre- 
gationsL  These  Original  Burghers  have  to  this  day  con- 
tinued consistently  to  maintain  the  views  upon  which 
the  aecessiou  was  at  its  origin  based.  They  strongly 
vindicate  the  duty  and  necessity  of  national  religion, 
and  are  therefore  in  favor  of  national  establishments  in 
opposition  to  the  United  Presbyterians  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  voluntary  system.  They  are  consequently 
abo  opposed  to  schemes  for  reunion  among  all  Presby- 
teriana,  as  these  would  involve  the  admission  of  volun- 
taiyism  in  making  the  principle  of  establishment  an 
open  question.  But  their  establishment  must  be  one 
which  is  based  upon  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
which  was  declared  to  be  binding  at  the  union  of  the 
twt»  bodies  in  1840,  and  in  1866  was  solemnly  renewed 
bv  the  svnod.  Thev  are  Calvinists  of  the  strictest 
type,  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement — 
chat  Christ  suffered  only  for  the  elect.  They  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  hymns  and  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship.  The  Original  Secession  Magatiney  a 
periodical  which  appears  once  in  two  months,  is  the  au- 
thorized organ  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
synod.  See  Original  Secession  Magazine;  Oliver  and 
Boyd*s  Edinb.  Abnanae;  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Churches 
and  Sects,  i,  298  sq. ;  Gardner,  FaitXs  of  the  World,  vol 
ii,  8.  V. ;  and  the  references  under  Sootland  and  Scotch 

PRESBTTEBIANISM.      (J.H.W.) 

Orisiiial  Seoeden  (1)  (Associatb  Synod  of) 
is  the  name  of  a  body  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
originated  in  1827  by  union  of  what  was  then  the  Con- 
stitHtional  Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Associate  (An- 
tibmrgher)  Synod,  now  generally  known  as  Protesters 
(q.  v.).  because  they  took  exception  in  1820  to  the  Basis 
of  Union  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  seces- 
sion. See  SooTLAMD,  Church  of;  Presbytrrianism 
IN  ScoTLAKii.  The  articles  agreed  upon  as  such  a  ba- 
sis were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Plrof.  Faxton  on  the  other.  The  Testimony,  which  was 
enacted  as  a  term  of  fellowship,  ministerial  and  Chris- 
tian, in  the  Assodaie  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  was 
drawn  np  in  the  historical  part  by  Dr.  MOrie,  and  no- 
where do  we  find  a  more  noble,  luminous,  and  satisfac- 
tory view  of  the  true  Seceders,  and  of  their  contendings 
for  the  Beformation  in  a  state  of  secession.  Dr.  M^Crie 
shows  that  the  four  brethren  who  formed  the  first  Seced- 
ers, though  soon  after  this  deed  of  secession  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  prasbyteiy  (Dec.  6, 1783),  still  for  some 
time  acted  in  an  extra-judicialcapacity,  and  in  this  ca- 


pacity they  issued,  in  1784,  a  '<  Testimony  for  the  Princi- 
ples uf  the  Reform  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, until  two  years  more  had  elapsed  that  they  resolved 
to  act  in  a  judicative  capacity,  and  accordingly,  in  De- 
cember, 1786,  they  published  their  Judicial  Testimony  to 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  against  the  course  of  defection  from  them.  This 
Testimony,  as  Dr.  MOie  shows,  was  not  limited  to 
those  evils  which  had  formed  the  immediate  ground  of 
secession,  but  included  others  also  of  a  prior  date,  the 
condemnation  of  which  entered  into  the  Testimony  which 
the  faithful  party  in  the  Church  had  all  along  borne. 
The  ivhole  of  that  Testimony  they  carried  along  with 
them  to  a  state  of  secession.  In  prosecuting  their  Tes- 
timony, they  deemed  it  their  solemn  duty  to  renew  the 
national  covenants,  the  neglect  of  which  had  often  been 
complained  of  in  the  Established  Church  since  the  Kev- 
olution.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  Original 
Seceders  and  the  Camerordans  or  Reform  Presbyteiians 
are  thus  admirably  sketched  by  Dr.  AfCrie  in  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  Testimony  of  1827 : 

"1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  fhndsroental  deed  of  oon- 
stitntlon  in  onr  reforming  period,  in  all  moral  S9))ects,  Is 
eftwntially  unalterable,  because  of  its  agreeableness  to  the 
Divine  will  revealed  In  the  Scriptures,  snd  becaore  it  was 
attained  to  and  fixed  In  the  presence  of  oor  solemn  cov- 
enants ;  and  that  the  nation  sinned  in  overihrnwiDg  it. 
8.  We  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  nation  at  the  Revolu- 
tion In  leaving  the  Reformed  Constitution  buried  and 
neglected ;  and  in  not  lookine  ont  for  magistrates  who 
should  concur  with  them  in  the  maintenance  of  tme  re- 
ligion, as  formerly  settled,  and  rule  them  by  laws  subser- 
vient to  Its  advancement.  8.  We  condemn  not  only  the 
conduct  of  England  and  Ireland,  at  that  period,  In  retain- 
ing episcopacy,  but  als<i  the  conduct  of  Scotland  in  not 
reminding  them  of  their  oblisiitions,  and  in  every  way 
competent  exdtine  them  to  rerormation,  couforrasbly  to 
a  prior  treaty  and  covenant;  and  particularly  the  con- 
sent which  this  kingdom  gave  at  the  union  to  the  perpet- 
ual continuance  of  episcopacy  In  England,  with  all  that 
flowed  ft'om  this  and  partakes  of  its  pinfal  character.  4^ 
We  condemn  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown 
as  established  by  laws  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  all 
the  assumed  exercise  of  it  In  Scotland,  particularly  by 
dissolving  the  assemblies  of  the  Chnrch,  and  claiming  the 
sole  right  of  appointing  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  together 
with  the  practical  compliances  with  it  on  the  part  of 
Chnrch  courts  or  ministers  In  the  discharge  of  their  pnbllc 
office.  6.  We  condemn  the  abjuration  -  oath,  and  other 
oaths  which,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  Just  implica- 
tion, approve  of  the  complex  constltuiioii.  6.  We  con- 
sider that  there  Is  a  grant  difference  between  the  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government  of  the  persecuting* pe- 
riod and  that  which  nas  existed  since  the  Revolution, 
which  was  established  with  the  cordial  consent  of  tho 
great  body  of  the  nation,  and  In  consequence  of  a  claim 
of  right  made  by  the  re|)res«ntatives  of  ihe  people,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  rulere ;  who,  althouKh  they  want  (as 
the  nation  does)  many  of  the  qnallficatfons  which  they 
ought  to  possess  according  to  the  Word  of  Ood  and  onr 
covenants,  yet  perform  the  essential  duties  of  maglstratlcal 
oflBce  by  maintaining  Justice,  peace,  and  order  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  protecting  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
liberties  and  the  free  exercise  of  our  raliglon.  Lastly, 
holding  these  views,  and  endeavoring  to  act  according  to 
them,  we  can,  without  dropping  our  testimonv  in  behalf 
of  a  former  reforming  period,  or  approving  of  any  of  the 
evils  which  cleave  to  the  constitution  or  administration 
of  the  state,  acknowledge  the  prebcnt  civil  government, 
and  yield  obedience  to  all  its  lawfnl  commands,  not  for 
wrath  but  for  conscience*  sake :  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
this  advantage,  that  we  avoid  the  danger  of  partially  dis- 
regarding the  nnmerons  precepts  respecting  the  obedi- 
ence to  magistrates  contained  in  the  Bible— we  have  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  gloss  upon  these,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  other  precepts  running  in  the  ^ame  strain,  would 
tend  to  loosen  all  the  relations  of  civil  life — and  we  act  in 
nnl(*on  with  the  principles  aud  practice  of  the  Christians 
of  the  flrvt  ages  who  lived  under  heathen  or  Arian  em})e- 
rore;  of  Protentants  who  have  lived  under  popish  princes; 
of  our  reforming  fathere  in  Scotland  under  queen  Mary, 
and  of  their  snccessora  during  the  firet  establishment  of 
epIf>copacy,  and  after  the  Restoration  down  to  the  time 
at  which  the  government  degenerated  into  an  open  and 
avowed  tyranny.'* 

On  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the 
burgess-oath,  which  so  early  as  1747  rent  the  secession 
body  into  two  sections,  the  Original  Seceders  avowed 
in  their  Testimony  a  decided  coincidence  in  statement 
with  the  Antiburghere.  This  is  plain  from  the  follqw- 
ing  explanations  given  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  which  the 
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xttligioos  dauae  in  the  oath  is  shown  to  be  inoonaistent 

with  the  secession  Testimony : 

"  1.  As  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  swear  by 
the  great  name  of  God,  so  the  utmost  caution  shonld  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  lawftiluess  of  any  oath  which  we 
are  required  to  take ;  and  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  and 
Church  courts  to  give  direction  and  warning  to  their  peo- 

JAe  in  such  cases,  especially  when  the  oath  embraces  a  pro- 
bssion  of  religion,  and  more  ecpecialW  when  the  persons 
required  to  take  it  are  already  under  the  obligation  of  an- 
other oath  sanctioning  an  explicit  profession  of  religion, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  may  be  in  danger  of  involv- 
ing themselves  in  contradicUiry  engagements,    ft.  We  can- 
not be  understood  as  objectiug  to  the  clause  in  question 
on  account  of  its  requiring  an  adherence  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  in  an  abstract  view  of  it  as  determined  by  the 
standard  of  the  Scriptures  (if  it  could  be  understood  in  that 
sense),  In  opposition  to  the  Romish,  which  is  renounced, 
or  an  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  any  part 
of  the  standards  compiled  for  uniformity  in  the  former 
Beformation,  so  far  as  these  are  still  approved  of  by  the 
acts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  authorised  by  the 
laws.  In  these  respects  we  acconnt  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment and  the  present  laws  a  prlvlleffe.  and  agree  to  all 
which  the  Associate  Presbytery  thauKmlly  expressed  in 
commendation  of  them  in  their  Tei«iimony,  and  in  the 
dedaration  and  defence  of  their  principles  concerning 
the  present  civil  government.    8.  The  profession  of  re- 
ligion required  bv  the  burgess-oath  is  of  a  different  kind. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  it  referred  only  to  the  true 
religion  in  the  abstract,  and  every  swearer  were  left  to  un- 
derstand this  according  to  his  own  views,  the  oath  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  test,  nor  answer  the  design  of 
the  imposer.  The  Romish  religion  is  specially  renounced ; 
but  there  Is  also  a  positive  part  in  the  clause,  specifying 
tike  religion  professed  in  this  realm  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  ofthe  land ;  while  the  word  mruenUy  will  not  admit 
of  its  applying  to  any  profession  different  m>m  that  which 
is  made  and  authorized  at  the  time  when  the  oath  is 
sworn.    4.  The  profe«sIon  of  the  true  religion  made  by 
Seceders,  agrseing  with  that  which  was  made  in  this 
country  ana  authorized  by  the  laws  between  1688  and 
16S0,  is  different  firom,  and  in  some  Important  points  in- 
consistent with  that  profession  which  Is  presently  made 
by  the  nation  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  Judicial  Testimony  finds  fault  with  the  natiimal 
profession  and  settlement  made  at  the  Revolution,  both 
materially  and  formally  considered,  and  condemns  the 
state  for  excluding,  in  Its  laws  authorizing  religion,  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery  and  the  intrinsic  power  of  the 
Church— two  special  orauches  of  the  glorious  leadership 
of  the  Redeemer  over  his  spiritual  kingdoms— and  for 
leaving  the  covenanted  reformation  ana  the  covenants 
under  rescissory  laws;  while  it  condemns  the  Church 
for  not  asserting  these  important  parts  of  religion  and 
reformation.    On  these  grounds  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
the  religious  clause  in  question  as  inconsistent  with  the 
secession  Testimony ;  and  accordinsly  must  disapprove  of 
thcLdecision  of  the  synod  oommenaine  the  swearing  of  It 
by  Seceders.    6.  As  that  which  brought  matters  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  divided  the  bodv.  was  a  vote  declaring  that 
all  might  swear  that  oath,  wnlle  at  the  same  time  It  was 
condemned  as  nnlawfhl,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
that  this  held  out  a  dangerous  precedent  to  Church  courts 
to  give  a  Judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to  do  what  they 
declare  to  be  sinfhl ;  bat,  provided  this  were  disclaimeo, 
and  proper  measurei*  taken  to  prevent  the  oath  fh)m  be- 
ing sworn  in  the  body  for  the  fhtnre,  and  as  the  use  of  the 
oath  has  been  laid  aside  in  most  burehs,  we  would  hope 
that  such  an  arrangement  may  be  made,  so  far  as  regards 
this  question,  as  will  be  at  once  agreeable  to  truth  and 
not  hnrtfhl  to  the  conscience  of  any.    With  respect  to  the 
censures  which  were  inflicted,  and  which  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  embittering  the  dispute,  we  think  it  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  were  transient  acts  of  indiscipline,  and 
that  no  approbation  of  them  was  ever  required  nom  min- 
isters or  people.    If  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  or  eflects  of  Church  censure  exist,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  amicable  conference.*' 

At  the  formation  of  the  United  Seoestion  CfturcA,  in 
1820,  by  the  union  ofthe  **  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod" 
and  the  ^*  General  Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod,"  a 
number  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  latter  body  pro- 
tested against  the  Basis  of  Union,  and  nine  of  them 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  court,  under  the 
name  of  Associate  Synod.  This  body  of  Protesters,  as 
they  were  generally  called,  having  merged  themselves, 
in  1827,  in  the  body  which  took  the  name  of  the  Synod 
of  Original  Seceders,  it  was  only  befitting  tliat  the  Tes- 
timony then  issued  should  speak  in  decided  language  on 
the  defects  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  which  led  the  Protest- 
ers to  occupy  a  separate  position.  Dr.  M*Crie  accord- 
ingly thus  details  the  chief  points  protested  against : 

**  h  The  Basis  is  not  laid  on  on  adherence  to  the  cov- 


enanted Reformation  and  Reformed  prindplee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  seceding  fh>m  the  established 
Jurisdictions,  our  falhens  as  we  have  seen,  ajma^ed  that 
cause ;  declared  their  adherence  to  the  Westminster 
standards  as  parts  of  the  uniformity  In  religiun  tor  the 
three  nations ;  declared  the  obligation  which  the  ranks  in 
them  were  under  to  adhere  to  tuese  by  the  oath  of  God : 
testified  against  several  important  defects  in  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement  of  religUm ;  and  traosd  the  recent  oorrup- 
tions  of  which  they  complain  to  a  progressive  deuartnre 
from  the  purity  obtained  in  the  second  period  or  Refor- 
mation. The  United  Synod,  on  the  ctmirarr,  proceeds  In 
the  Basis  on  the  supposition  that  the  Revolntion  settle- 
ment was  fknltless;  agreeably  to  it  they  receive  the 
Westminster  Conference  and  Catechisms,  not  as  subor- 
dinate standards  of  uniformity  for  the  three  nations,  but 
merely  (to  use  their  own  worda)  *as  the  coufeseian  of  our 
fiiith,  expresaive  of  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;'  they  exclude  eutirelv  from  their  Basis 
the  propositions  conceruing  the  Church  government  and 
the  Directory  for  public  worship  drawn  up  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly;  and  they  merely  recognise presbnery 
as  the  only  form  of  government  which  they  acknowledge 
as  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  although  the  first  se- 
ceders, in  their  Testimony,  condemned  the  Church  at  the 
Revolution  lor  not  asserting  expressly  the  divine  ri^ht 
of  the  Presbyterian  government.  Besides,  the  exception 
which  they  made  to  the  confessions  and  catechisms  is 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  countenance  to 
an  unwarranted  stigma  on  these  standards  as  teaching 
persecuting  principles:  and  as  it  was  well  known  that 
this  was  offensive  to  not  a  few.  bv  agreeing  to  it  they  on 
that  matter  perpetrated  two  divisions  in  attempting  to 
heal  one.  8.  The  testimony  to  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn 'League  is 
dropped.  These  deeds  are  not  so  much  as  named  in  the 
Basis.  When  the  United  Synod  approved  ofthe  '  method 
adopted  by  oar  reforming  ancestora  for  mutual  excite- 
ment and  encouragement,  by  solemn  confederation  and 
vows  to  God,*  this  can  never  be  considered  as  a  rsoogni- 
tlon  of  the  present  and  continued  obligation  of  our  na- 
tional covenante ;  and  still  less  can  we  regard  In  this  light 
the  following  declaration,  including  all  they  sav  on  the 
subject :  *  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  anoer  high  obli- 

Ktions  to  maintain  and  promote  the  work  of  refbrmation 
gun  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.*  3. 
Though  the  morality  of  public  religious  covenanting  is 
admitted  by  the  Basis,  yet  the  present  seasonablenees  of 
it  is  not  asserted ;  any  provision  made  for  the  practice  of 
it  is  totally  irreconcuaDle  with  the  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples, being  adapted  only  to  covenanting  on  the  plan  of 
the  Congragationallsts  or  Independents,  and  not  fur  con- 
firming the  common  profession  of  the  united  l>udy ;  and 
in  the  bond  transmitted  by  the  generid  synod,  and  reg- 
istered by  the  general  synod,  and  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  choose,  aindea  of  the  renovation  of  the  covenants 
of  our  ancestora  is  set  aside,  and  the  reoogultion  of  th<ar 
obligations,  formally  made,  is  expounded.  4^  Bv  adopt- 
ing the  Basis,  any  testimony  which  had  been  lormerly 
borne  against  sinfhl  oaths,  and  other  practical  evils  in- 
consistent with  pure  religion  and  a  serlptaral  and  con- 
sistent profession  of  It,  was  dropped ;  and  all  barriers 
acnlnst  the  practice  of  what  Is  called  f^  communion, 
which  has  become  so  general  and  fashionable^  are  re- 
moved. &  With  respect  to  the  bnrgess-oath,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  views,  and  canoidly  stated  what  we 
Judge  the  best  way  of  accommodating  the  difference 
which  is  occasioned  in  the  Associate  Body.  Of  the 
method  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  the  Basfts,  we  shall 
onW  sav  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  by  making  no  pro- 
vision for  preventing  the  swearing  of  an  oath,  which  all 
along  has  been  viewed  as  slnfhl  by  one  half  of  the  seces- 
sion, it  tends  to  bring  all  contending  against  public  evll% 
and  for  purity  of  communion.  Into  aucradlt  with  the  gen- 
eration ;  so.  on  the  other  hand,  by  providing  that  ail  In 
the  united  body  'shall  carefhlly  abstain  from  agitating 
the  questions  which  occaviouM'  the  breach,  it  retains 
ministerial  and  Christian  liberty  In  testifying  aflpalast  sin: 
and  on  that  matter  absolves  the  minlstera  ana  eldera  <rf 
one  of  the  synods  flrom  an  express  artide  In  their  ordina- 
tion vows.*' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1828,  the  Original 
Seoeden  enacted  that  all  the  minlstera  of  their  body, 
together  with  the  preachen  and  studeota  of  divinity 
tmder  their  inspection,  should  enter  into  the  bowl  for 
renewing  the  covenants  at  Edinbaigh  on  the  18th  of 
the  following  September.  Two  yean  thereafter  the 
synod,  authorised  a  committee  of  their  Dumber  to  pie- 
pare  and  pablish  an  address  to  their  people  on  the  doty 
of  public  covenanting  and  on  practical  relagioo.  In 
1882  a  oontroveny  araae  in  Scotland,  which  is  osuaUy 
known  by  the  name  of  Volnntaiy  Gootroveny  (<|.  v.X 
involving  important  prindplea  touching  the  dnry  of 
nations  and  their  nJers  to  recogaiae,  ooonlenance, 
and  support  the  tme  relioiaik     In  the  hMt  of  the 
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dontrovenjr  the  Synod  of  Origiiud  Seceders  deooaed 
it  right  to  iflaue  an  address  on  the  subject.  Tbu  pro- 
duction, entitled  "Vindication  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  Relation  to  the  Questions  pres- 
ently agitated,"  was  published  in  18B4L  It  condemned 
the  Toluntary  system  on  various  grounds;  1,  On  ac- 
count of  its  atheistical  character  and  tendency;  2,  as  at 
variance  with  sound  poU<^;  8,  as  unscriptural ;  4,  as 
directly  opposed  to  one  important  design  of  supernatu- 
ral relations — the  improvement  of  human  socie^ ;  &,  as 
striking  at  the  foundation  of  God's  moral  government, 
so  far  as  r^ards  nations  or  bodies  politic.  While  thus 
maintaining  in  the  strongest  and  most  decided  manner 
the  principles  of  establishments  in  opposition  to  the 
voluntary  principle^  the  Original  Seceders  took  occa- 
sion, in  the  oouzse  of  the  same  pamphlet,  to  lay  down 
with  equal  distinctness  the  ground  on  which  they  felt 
themselves  excluded  fieom  all  prospect  of  an  immediate 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  Established  Church. 

"Our  objections,'*  th^  say,  "to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  the  adminlBtratiou :  we 
cannot  nnresenredly  approve  of  her  constitutfou  as  it  was 
established  In  the  Bevulntion.  Though  our  fathers  were 
in  communion  with  that  Church,  vet  they,  together  with 
many  tkiihful  men  who  died  before  the  secession,  and 
eorae  who  continued  in  the  Establishment  after  that 
event,  were  all  alone  dissatisfied  with  several  things  in 
the  EetUemeut  of  rengion  at  the  Revolutiim,  aud  In  the 
raiiflcation  of  it  at  the  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  first  Seceders.  fn  their  'Judicial  Testimouy 
and  Declaration  of  Principles,*  specified  several  impor> 
tant  points, with  respect  to  which  toat  settlemeut  involved 
a  sinral  departure  from  the  previous  settlement  of  relig- 
ion in  Scotland  (that,  namely,  between  1688  and  1660), 
which  they  distinctly  held  forth  as  exhibiting  the  model, 
in  point  of  scriptural  purity  and  order,  of  that  refDrroea 
amstitntion  to  which  they  soufcht  by  their  contend!  ug  tu 
bring  back  the  Church  of  their  native  laud.  This  synod 
occupy  the  same  gronud  with  the  first  seceders.  Tbev 
are  aware  that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  it 
not  in  her  power  to  correct  all  the  evils  of  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement  which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  point 
oat;  but  tiiey  cannot  warrantably  quit  their  position  of 
Mcenion  untQ  the  Established  Church  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  that  former  constitution  by  nsiug  means 
to  correct  what  Is  inconsistent  with  her,  In  the  ave  of  those 
powers  which  belone  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  aud  inde- 
pendent society  under  Christ,  her  Head,  and  by  doe  ap- 
plication to  the  state  for  having  those  laws  rescinded  or 
altered  which  affect  her  parity  and  abridge  her  freedom. 
It  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  and  candid  examinntion, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  evils,  in  point  of  administration, 
which  are  chargeable  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  defects  and  errors 
cleaving  to  her  establishment  at  the  Revolution ;  aud  as 
it  is  her  duty,  so  it  will  be  her  safety  seriously  to  consider 
these,  and,  following  the  direction  of  Scripture  and  the 
example  of  our  reforming  ancestors,  to  confess  them  be- 
fore God,  and  seek  fbr  their  removaL" 

The  evils  to  which  the  document  here  refers  were  chiefly 
a  want  of  a  formal  recognition  of  the  national  cove- 
nants, of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual independence  of  the  Church. 

The  year  in  which  the  **  Vindication"  appeared  form- 
ed an  important  son  in  the  history  of  the  Established 
Choich  of  Scotland,  since  from  that  date  commenced 
that  line  of  policy  in  the  General  Assembly  which  re- 
sulted at  length  in  the  disruption  in  1848.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Origiiud  Seceders,  feeling,  as 
they  did,  a  lively  interest  in  every  movement  of  the 
National  Church,  could  look  with  indifference  on  the 
eriais  of  her  histcvy  upon  which  she  was  entering.  In 
the  following  year,  accordingly,  a  pamphlet  was  drawn 
■p»  remarkable  as  being  the  last  production  which 
issaed  firom  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Dr.  M'Crie,  en- 
titled '^  Reasons  of  a  Fast,"  appointed  by  the  Associate 
Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  and  containing  several  re- 
markable  allusions  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Nor  were  such  allusions  inappro- 
priate or  tmreasonable.  From  that  period  the  struggles 
of  the  Established  Church  to  maintain  spiritual  inde- 
peodeooe,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  Christian  people 
i^gainst  the  intrusion  of  imacoeptahle  ministers,  became 
the  alt-engrossing  subject  ofattention  in  Scotland.  The 
views  of  the  Otijpnai  Seoedeis  were  in  harmony  with 


the  majority  of  the  Greneral  Assembly;  and  the  im- 
portant proceedings  from  year  to  year  of  that  vener- 
able court  were  watched  with  deep  and  ever-increasing 
anxiety.  At  length,  in  1842,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  position  of  the  Original  Seceders,  a  union  having 
been  formed  between  that  body  and  the  Associate  Syn- 
od, commonly  called  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  denomination,  entitled  the 
Sptod  of  United  Original  Seceders  (see  next  article). 

Origiiial  Seceders  (2)  (Synod  op  United)  is 
that  body  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  organized  in  1842, 
as  was  seen  in  preceding  article,  by  union  of  the  Synod 
of  Original  Burghers  with  the  Syaod  of  Original  Se- 
ceders.   Previous  to  the  final  act  for  this  imion  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Testimony  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Original  Seceders  in  1827,  with  the  insertion  in  it  of 
several  alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  union, 
shotdd  be  taken  as  the  Testimony  of  the  United  Synod. 
One  important  alteradon  agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of 
Original  Seceders  was  that  the  question  in  the  formula 
regarding  the  burgess -oath  should  be  dropped.     To 
understand  the  position  which  the  United  body  of 
Original  Seceders  occupied  after  the  union,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Testimony  of  1827,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  its  historical  part  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  was  es- 
sentially Antiburgher  in  its  whole  nature  and  bearings. 
This  element  was  dropped  in  the  Testimony  of  1842, 
and  thus  the  character  of  the  Testimony  imderwent  an 
important  change.    On  this  the  united  body  gave  the 
following  explanation  in  the  historical  part  of  the  Tes- 
Umony  of  1842:  "The  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  in 
their  Testimony,  published  in  1827,  after  stating  their 
reasons  for  not  continuing  to  approve  of  the  decision 
condemning  the  swearing  of  the  oath  by  seceders,  sug- 
gest it  as  their  opinion  that  an  agreement  might  be 
made  of  the  subject  of  difference  which  wotdd  be  at 
once  agreeable  to  truth  and  not  hurtful  to  the  con- 
science of  any."    This  suggestion  was  readily  and  cor- 
dially met  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers,  and 
Joint  measures  were  in  consequence  adopted,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement.   In  concluding  the  negotiation,  both  par- 
ties proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  desirable  as  union 
is,  if  the  reality  of  the  thing  is  sought,  and  not  the  ap- 
pearance merely,  this  wotdd  be  secured  more  effectual- 
ly, and  with  more  safety  to  truth,  by  candid  explanations 
on  the  points  of  question,  than  by  studiously  avoiding  the 
agitation  of  them— a  plan  which,  while  it  makes  greater 
pretensions  to  charity  and  peace,  lays  a  ground  for  sub- 
sequent irritation  and  dissension.    "In  the  course  of 
explanation,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies  related  to  the  exact 
meaning  and  necessary  application  of  certain  terms  of 
the  oath,  which,  as  the  question  originally  came  before 
the  session  courts  as  a  question  of  practice,  did  not  a{H 
pear  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  spiritual  adjtist- 
ment  of  the  dispute.    After  repeated  conferences,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  members  of  both  syn- 
ods were  agreed  on  all  points  with  the  judicial  Testi- 
mony of  the  first  Seceders,  particularly  in  its  approval 
of  the  profession  of  religion  made  in  this  country,  and 
authorized  by  the  laws  between  1688  and  1650,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  disapproval  of  the  defects  in  the  set- 
tlement of  religion  made  at  the  Revolution  on  the 
other.    Encouraged  by  this  harmony  of  settlement  as 
to  the  great  cause  of  reformation,  so  much  foigotten 
and  so  keenly  opposed  from  various  quarters  in  the 
present  time,  and  feeling  deeply  the  solemn  obligations 
under  which  they  in  common  lie  to  support  and  ad- 
vance that  cause;  and  the  burgess-oath,  the  original 
groimd  of  separation,  being  now,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  abolished,  and  both  parties  having  now  for  vari- 
ous reasons  seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refrain  from 
swearing  that  oath,  shall  it  he  re-enacted  ?  the  two  syn- 
ods agreed  to  unite  upon  the  following  explanatory 
declarations  and  resolutions,  calculating,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  remove  the  bars  in  the  way  of  harmonious  fel- 
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lowship  and  oo-operatton,  and  to  prevent,  throan^b  tbe 
blessing  of  God,  the  recurrence  of  any  aimilar  difference 
in  future:  1.  'That  when  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in 
danger  from  adversaries  who  hold  persecuting  prin- 
ciples, or  who  are  employing  violence  or  insidious  arts 
to  overturn  it,  the  legislature  of  a  country  may  war- 
rantably  exact  an  oath  from  those  who  are  admitted  to 
official  and  influential  stations  calculated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  true  religion;  and  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  lawful  and  proper  to  swear.  2.  That  no 
Christian,  without  committing  sin,  can  on  any  consider- 
ation swear  to  maintain  or  defend  any  known  or  ac- 
knowledged comi{|^ion  or  defect  in  the  profession  or 
establishment  of  religion.  3.  That  a  public  oath  can 
only  be  taken  according  to  the  declared  and  known 
sense  of  the  legislature  or  enacting  authority,  and  no 
person  is  warranted  to  swear  it  in  a  sense  of  bis  own, 
contrary  to  tbe  former.  4.  That  no  Church  court  can 
warrantably  give  a  Judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to 
do  what  they  declare  to  be  sinful,  or  what  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  from  the  Word  of  God  is  sinfuL* " 

Those  who  hold  high  Antiburgher  views  maintain 
that  the  ruling  element  of  the  Original  Secession  Tes- 
timony of  1827  involves  the  decision  come  to  by  the 
Antiburgher  party  of  the  secession  in  1746,  viz.  that 
"  those  of  the  secession  cannot  safely  of  conscience  and 
without  an  swear  any  burgess-oath  with  the  said  re- 
ligious clause  while  matters,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
fession and  settlement  of  religion,  continue  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  at  present;  and  particularly  that  it  does 
not  agree  unto  or  consist  with  an  entering  into  the 
bond  for  receiving  our  solemn  covenants."  So  strong- 
ly did  the  Antiburgher  Synod  of  that  time  regard  this 
decision  as  virtually  comprehending  the  whole  seces- 
sion clause,  that  they  declared  that  the  Burghers  who 
had  opposed  this  decision  "  had  materially  dropped  the 
whole  Testimony  among  their  hands,  allowing  of,  at 
least  for  a  time,  a  material  abjuration  thereof."  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  the  Antiburgher  Synod  made  the  de- 
cision of  1746,  in  regard  to  the  bnrgesa-oath,  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  judicial  Testimony,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
clinature and  the  act  of  renewing  the  covenants.  Hence 
tbe  Original  Seceders,  in  uniting  with  the  Original 
Burghers,  and  adopting  the  Testimony  of  1842,  might 
be  regarded  as  acting  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of 
1746,  which  was  the  ruling  expository  element  of  the 
Testimony  of  1827.  Another  peciUiarity  which  dis- 
tinguished the  secession  Testimony  was  the  formal 
recognition  and  actual  renewing  of  the  covenants.  To 
this  peculiarity  the  original  secession  body  steadfastly 
adhered,  allowing  no  student  to  be  licensed  and  no  pro- 
bationer to  be  onlained  who  had  not  previously  joined 
the  bond,  or  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  do  so  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  descend- 
ing obligation  of  the  covenants  was  distinctly  main- 
tained according  to  the  Testimony  in  1827,  and  the 
aame  doctrine  as  avowed  also  by  the  United  Original 
Seceders  in  their  Testimony  of  1842.  In  thiA  respect 
they  were  only  following  in  the  steps  of  the  first  se- 
ceders, who  had  no  sooner  broken  off  their  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  that  day  than  they  fell 
back  upon  the  Church  of  the  former  period,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formed Covenanted  Church,  and  this  they  did  by  actu- 
ally renewing  the  covenants.  By  their  act  relating  to 
this  subject,  published  in  1743,  'Hhey  considered  the 
swearing  of  the  bond  was  called  for  and  rendered  neo- 
essanr  by  the  strong  tide  of  defection  from  the  Ref- 
ormation cause  which  had  set  in,"  and  that  by  so  act- 
ing they  would  make  themselves  heirs  to  the  vows  of 
their  fathers.  Dr.  M^Crie  accordingly,  in  referring  to 
this  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  seceders,  teUs  us  in 
the  historical  part  of  the  Testimony  of  1827:  *<Tbe 
ministers  having  entered  into  the  bond,  measures  were 
taken  for  having  it  administered  to  the  people  in  their 
respective  congregations;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
(1744)  they  agreed  that  all  who  were  admitted  to  the 


ministry  should  previondy  have  Joined  in  renewing  thfe 
covenants,  while  such  as  opposed  or  slighted  the  dutj 
should  not  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinanoea."  Tbns 
both  the  formal  recognition  and  the  actual  renewing  of 
the  covenants  came  to  be  necessary  terms  of  fellowship 
in  the  early  Secession  Church.  The  work  of  renewing 
the  covenants  had,  in  the  summer  of  1744^  been  gone 
through  in  only  two  settled  congregations,  when  a  stop 
was  put  to  it  by  the  synod  having  forced  upon  it  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  **  Whether  those  in  com- 
munion with  them  oouM  warrantably  and  consuttentlv 
swear  the  following  clause  in  some  boigeas- oaths: 
'  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  1 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  pn>> 
fessed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof.' "  The  question  involved  in  swearing  tbe  bur- 
gess-oath respected  the  character  of  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement or  legally  authorized  profession  of  religion.  It 
was  on  this  point  that  the  secesaon  body  became  di- 
vided into  two  conflicting  synods.  From  the  Testimony 
of  1827  it  is  plain  that  the  Original  Seceders  regarded 
both  the  principle  and  practice  as  inherited  by  them 
from  the  first  seceders.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
moral  difference  between  tbe  Testimony  of  1827  and 
that  of  the  United  Original  Seceders  in  1842,  in  so  far 
as  regards  the  question  as  to  the  d<»cending  obliga- 
tion of  the  covenants.  But  in  the  latter  Testimony  a 
clause  occurs  which  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  mod- 
ified view  of  the  necessity  of  actually  renewing  the 
covenants.  The  clause  in  question  reads  thus :  *^  It  is 
also  agreed  that  while  all  proper  means  are  used  for 
stirring  up  and  preparing  tbe  people  of  their  re8pecti\*e 
congregations  to  engage  in  this  important  and  season- 
able duty,  there  shall  be  no  undue  haste  in  those  cot^rt- 
gations  where  it  has  not  been  formerly  praeticfdJ*  Tbe 
clause  marked  in  italics  is  not  found  in  the  Teatimcmy 
of  1827,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  alterations  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Original  Se- 
ceders which  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  union  of  the  Original  Bui^^ben. 

The  year  which  succeeded  the  formation  of  tbe  Syn- 
od of  Original  Seceders  was  the  year  of  the  dismpcion 
of  tbe  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  an  event  which 
was  one  of  deepest  interest  to  the  Christians  of  Soot- 
land,  if  not  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  first  seceders.  The  formation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  entire  inde- 
pendence of  all  state  interference,  and  professing  un- 
trammelled to  prosecute  the  great  ends  of  Christ's 
Church,  submissive  to  the  guidance  and  authmity  of 
her  Great  Head  alone,  was  hailed  by  the  newly  formed 
body  of  United  Original  Seceders  as  realizing  the  wishes, 
the  hopes,  and  the  prayers  of  their  forefathers,  who  had 
concluded  the  protest  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
secession  in  these  remarkable  words :  **  And  we  hereby 
appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  refimning  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Churoh  of  Scotland."  As  years 
passed  on,  after  the  menaorable  events  of  1848,  the  con- 
viction was  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  minds 
of  many  both  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  United 
Original  Seceders  that  in  tbe  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  they  could  recognise  the  General  Assembly  to 
which  the  first  fathers  of  the  secession  appealed,  and 
that  therefore  the  time  had  come  when  the  protest  of 
Nov.  16, 1788,  must  be  fallen  fh>m.  At  length  it  was 
resolved  in  the  synod  of  the  body  to  lodge  a  represen- 
tetion  and  appeal  on  the  table  of  the  Free  Church  As- 
sembly, with  a  view  to  the  coalescing  of  tbe  two  bodies. 
The  union  thus  sought  was  accomplished  in  May,  1862, 
on  the  express  understanding  that  tbe  brethren  of  the 
United  Original  Secession  Synod  who  thus  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should  be 
sUowed  to  retain  their  peculiar  views  as  to  the  descend- 
ing obligation  of  the  covenants,  while  at  tbe  same  time 
the  Free  Church  did  not  commit  itself,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  way,  either  to  a  positive  or  negative  opin- 
ion upon  these  views.    Several  mintsters  and  coogve- 
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gations  connected  witb  the  United  Original  Seoeders 
refused  to  accede  to  the  union  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  preferred  to  remain  in  their  former  position ;  and 
accordingly  a  smaU  body  of  Christians  still  exists  hold- 
ing the  principles  and  calling  themselves  by  the  name 
of  the  United  Original  Seceders.  One  congregation  of 
Original  Seceders  in  Ediobuighf  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  James  Wrighti  with  not  a  few  adherents  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  disclaims  all  connection 
with  those  who  adhered  to  the  Testimony  of  1842,  and 
professes  to  hold  by  the  Testimony  of  1827,  thus  claim- 
ing, in  the  principles  which  they  avow,  to  represent  the 
first  seceders  in  so  far  as  in  the  advanced  state  of  the 
secession  cause  they  held  their  principles  to  be  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Reformed  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland.  See  Maraden,  Hiti,  of  Christian  Churches 
and  Sects,  ii,  290  sq.;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii, 
&  r. ;  Hetberington,  Hist,  of  the  Churdt  ofSeotlandj  p. 
852,  361 ;  Stanley,  Leet.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  lect.  ii  sq. ;  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
article.   See  also  Scotland,  Church  of  ;  Pebsbytkbi- 

AKISM  IN  SCOTLAIVD.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Oilginal  Sin.  This  expression  is  frequently  used 
in  a  twofold  sense,  to  denote  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  aUo  that  native  de- 
pravity which  we  have  derived  by  inheritance  from 
our  first  parents.  The  first  view  of  the  subject — the 
imputation  of  Adam*s  first  sin— has  already  been  con- 
sidered under  the  articles  Imputation  and  Hopkin- 
SIAN8.  According  to  the  second  view  we  came  into 
the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  a  state 
of  depravity.  On  this  point  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  explicitly  declares:  ''By  this  sin,"  refer- 
ring to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  **  they  feU  from  their 
original  righteousness  and  communion  with  God,  and 
so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  parta  of  the  soul  and  body.  They  being  the 
root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed, 
and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  comipted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by 
ordinary  generation."  Again,  in  another  article  the 
Confession  teaches:  **Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of 
sin,  has  wholly  lost  all  ability  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation,  so  that  a  natural  man,  being  al- 
together averse  from  that  good  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not 
able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  prepare 
himself  thereunto.**  This  doctrine  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  may  be  called  indeed  a  fun- 
damental and  essential  truth  of  revelation.  Thus  be- 
fore the  flood  we  find  the  inspired  penman  declaring 
(Gen.  vi,  5):  ''And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  contin- 
ually." Again,  after  the  flood,  the  same  statement  is 
repeated  (viii,  21) :  "  The  imagination  of  man's  heart 
is  evil  from  his  youth.**  David  also  (Psa.  Ii,  5)  de- 
clam  :  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.**  The  original  and  innate 
depravity  of  man  might  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
Our  blessed  Lord  affirms  (John  iii,  8):  "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  We 
are  said  to  be  "saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  Such 
language  has  no  meaning  if  it  be  not  true  that  we  are 
utterly  depraved  by  nature.  How  early  does  this  innate 
cormprion  manifest  itself  In  children !  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  examine  our  own  hearts,  or  look  around  us  in 
the  world,  without  having  the  conclusion  forced  upon 
US  that  the  wickedness  which  ever3rwhere  prevails  must 
hfve  ita  seat  in  a  heart  that  is  "deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  The  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  has  been  denied  by  heretics  of  different  kinds. 
Socinians  treat  it  as  a  foolbh  and  absurd  idea.  The 
foHowers  of  Pelagius  maintain  that,  notwithstanding 
the  resolu  of  the  fall,  a  man  still  retains  the  power,  in- 


dependently of  divine  grace,  of  originating,  proaecnt* 
ing,  and  consummating  good  worlts.  God,  they  allege, 
gives  us  the  abUity  to  believe,  but  we  can  experience 
the  ability  without  further  assistance.  This  doctrine 
has  been  revived  in  our  own  day  by  the  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  commonly  called  Morrisonians. 
Some  theologians  admit  that  we  were  bom  less  pure  than 
Adam,  and  with  an  inclination  to  sin ;  but  in  so  far  as 
this  inclination  or  concupiscence,  as  it  is  called,  is  from 
nature,  it  is  not  properly  sin.  It  is  merely  the  natural 
appetite  or  desire,  which,  as  long  as  the  will  does  not 
consent  to  it,  is  not  sinfuL  Romanists  believe  that 
original  sin  is  taken  away  by  baptism,  and  maintain, 
like  the  above,  that  concupiscence  is  not  sinfuL  The 
apostle  Paul,  however,  holds  a  veiy  different  opinion, 
declaring  in  the  plainest  language  that  the  pronenesa 
to  sin  is  in  itself  sinfuL  Thus  in  Rom.  vii,  7,  8,  he 
says:  "What  shaU  we  say  then?  Is  the  law  sin? 
God  forbid.  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ; 
for  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  law  had  said,  Thoa 
shalt  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence^ 
For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead."  A  keen  contro- 
versy conceming  the  nature  of  original  sin  arose  in  the 
16th  century  in  Germany.  A  party  of  Jena,  led  by 
Matthias  Flacius,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  natural 
man  could  never  co-operate  with  the  divine  influence 
in  the  heart,  but  through  the  working  of  innate  deprav- 
ity was  always  in  opposition  to  it.  Flacius  met  with  a 
keen  opponent  in  Yictorinus  Strigelius,  and  a  public  dis- 
putation on  the  subject  of  original  sin  was  held  at  Wei<« 
mar  in  1560.  On  this  occarion  Flacius  made  the  strong 
assertion  that  original  sin  was  the  very  essence  of  man, 
language  which  was  believed  to  imply  either  that  God 
was  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  man  was  created  by  the 
devil.  Hence  even  the  former  friends  of  Flacius  became 
his  bitterest  opponents. — Gardnef,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
voL  ii,  s.  V.    See  Sin. 

Orloli,  Babtolomeo,  an  Italian  pamter  who  de- 
voted himself  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art, 
flourished  at  Trevigi  about  1616.  He  executed  numer- 
ous works  for  the  churches  in  his  native  city,  which  are 
commended  by  Federici.  Orioli  was  also  a  good  portrait 
painter,  and  frequently  introduced  portraits  into  his 
pictures,  instead  of  ideal  forms.  There  is  a  painting  of 
this  class  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  representing  a  nu- 
merous procession  of  the  people  of  Trevigi.  Lanzi  says 
he  painted  more  pictures  for  public  exhibitions  at  Tre- 
vigi than  any  other  artist,  and  that  he  belonged  to  that 
"numerous  tribe  of  painters  who  in  Italy  were  ambi- 
tious of  uniting  in  themselves  the  power  of  poetr}'  and 
painting ;  but  who,  not  having  received  sufficient  pol- 
ish, either  in  precept  or  in  art,  gave  vent  to  their  inspi- 
rations in  their  native  place  by  covering  the  columns 
with  sonnets  and  the  churches  with  pictures,  but  with- 
out exciting  the  envy  of  the  adjacent  districts." — 
Spooner,  Bioff,  Did.  of  the  Fine  A  r(s,  ii,  632. 

Orison  occurs  three  times  (Job  ix,  9 ;  SepL"E<rT€poc» 
Vulg.  Orion;  xxxviii,  81,  'Qpiwv,  Arctvrva;  Amos  v, 
8,  fitraaKtvaZuiv,  Orion')  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  b'^OS,  kesil,  from  ^D3,  to  be  fat,  and  hence 
either  to  be  strong  or  to  be  dull,  languid.  The  last  sense 
prevails  in  most  derivatives,  and  thus  ^^p3,  heaif, 
commonly  means  fool  or  impious  person  (as  Psa.  xlix, 
10;  Eccles.  ii,  14),  but  in  Job  ix,  9  (comp.  xxxviii,  Si ; 
Amos  viii,  5)  is  plainly  applied  to  one  of  the  greater 
constellations  of  the  sky.  It  is  here  undentood  by  most 
ancient  interpreters  to  refer  to  the  large  and  brilliant 
constellation  Orion,  or  *^the  Giant, ^  situated  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  but  which 
is  crossed  near  its  middle  by  the  equinoctial.  It  is  known 
by  the  three  bright  stars  in  its  belt  The  "  giant"  of 
Oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been  bound  in  the  sky  for  his 
impiet}*.  The  two  dogs  and  the  hare,  which  are  among 
the  constellations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made 
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hu  tzain  complete.  There  is  poanbly  an  aUudoii  to  this 
belief  in  "the  bands  of  heaO"  (Job  xxxvui,  81),  with 
which  Gresenius  {Jes,  i,  458)  compares  Prov.  yii,  22.  In 
the  Ckromoon  PaackaU  (p.  36)  Nimiod  is  said  to  have 
been  "a  giant,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  who»  the  Per- 
sians say,  was  deified  and  placed  among  the  stars  of 
heaven,  whom  they  call  Orion"  (comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14). 
See  NiBiROD.  In  Isa.  xiii,  10  the  word  ketiUm  is  ren- 
dered **  constellations,"  ue^the  Orions  or  giants  of  the 
sky,  the  greater  constellations  similar  to  Orion.  Some 
Jewish  writers,  the  rabbins  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among 
them,  identified  the  Hebrew  ke$il  with  the  Arabic  ao- 
hail,  by  which  was  understood  either  Siriut  or  CoMopus, 
The  words  of  R.  Jonah  (Abulwalid),  as  quoted  by  Kim- 
chi  {Lex,  Neb,  s.  v.),  are,  **  KesU  is  the  large  star  called 
in  Arabic  Sokaily  and  the  stars  combined  with  it  are 
called  after  its  name /sefi/im."  The  name  <SoAati^"  fool- 
ish," was  derived  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
star  in  causing  folly  in  men,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  identifying  it  vrith  ketiL  See  Gese- 
nius,  Thescuir,  p.  701;  Niebuhr,  DescripL  ArabuB,  p. 
112;  Ideler,  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Bedattung  der  Stem- 
namen,  p.  240,  268;  Hichaelis,  in  SuppL  p.  1819  sq. 
See  AsTRONOXT. 

ORION,  a  mythological  personage  of  the  Greeks,  was 
represented  as  a  gigantic  hunter,  and  reputed  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  the  commonly  received  myth  he 
was  the  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  in  Bceotia,  and  was 
called  in  his  native  country  Kandaon,  Another  ac- 
count makes  him  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Euryale, 
while  some  say  that  he  was  AutochihonoSf  or  "earth- 
bom."  So  immense  was  his  stature  that  when  he  waded 
through  the  deepest  seas  he  was  still  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  water,  and  when  he  walked  on  dry  land 
his  stature  reached  the  clouds.  Orion  was  a  general 
favorite,  and  soon  rendered  himself  celebrated.  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  stature,  how- 
ever, displeased  (Enopion,  king  of  Chios,  whose  daugh- 
ter Hero  or  Merope  he  demanded  in  marriage.  The 
king,  not  daring  to  deny  him  openly,  promised  to  make 
him  his  son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from 
wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  CEnopion  deemed  im- 
practicable, was  soon  performed  by  Orion,  who  eagerly 
demanded  his  reward.  (Enopion,  on  pretence  of  com- 
plying) intoxicated  his  illustrious  guest,  and  put  out  hb 
eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he  had  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep.  Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighboring  forge, 
where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and, 
by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place  where  the  rising  sun 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Here  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  luminary,  and,  aa  is  reported,  he 
immediately  recovered  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  (Enopion.  Aurora, 
whom  Venus  had  inspired  with  love,  carried  him  away 
into  the  island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  security ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of  this, 
destroyed  Orion  mth  her  arrows.  Some  say  that  Orion 
had  provoked  Diana's  resentment  by  offering  violence 
to  Opis,  one  of  her  female  attendants,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  had  attempted  the  virtue  of  the 
goddess  herself.  According  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any 
animal  which  he  could  not  conquer.  It  is  said  that 
Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron,  and  that  he 
fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace  for  Vulcan.  After 
death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the 
constellations  still  bears  his  name.  The  constellation  of 
Orion,  situated  near  the  feet  of  the  bull,  was  composed 
of  seventeen  stars,  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword, 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
()rion's  sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  March  9,  and  seta  about  June  21,  is  gener- 


ally Buppoaed  to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
great  runs  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  uf 
aquotuSf  given  it  by  VirgiL  Orion  was  buried  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  and  the  monument  which  the  people  of 
Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  showed,  as  containing  the  remains 
of  this  celebrated  hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph. 
The  daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  Bcsotia  should  not  be  delivered  from  a  dreadful 
pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immo- 
lated on  the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and 
voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Their  names  were  Henippe  and  Medoche. 
See  Vollmer,  Mythol,  Worierb,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr. 
and  Rom,  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Orissa,  an  ancient  Indian  kingdom,  now  a  province 
of  India,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
on  its  north-western  shore,  a  short  distance  south-west 
from  Calcutta,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bengal, 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Telugus,  and  west  by  Nagopore.  It  is  irregulariy 
shaped,  about  800  miles  long,  and  240  wide,  and  had  in 
1872  a  population  of  4,817,999.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
province  was  anciently  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  and 
that  its  sovereigns  formerly  sustained  a  rank  much 
above  that  of  most  Uind<l  rajahs,  and  that  it  waa  num- 
bered among  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  Indian 
sovereignties. 

Before  the  6th  century  RCL,  OriatQy  Odm,  ot  UOxtla, 
names  whose  very  meaning  is  not  yet  fixed,  must  have 
been  a  land  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  jungles,  amid  which 
few  people  cared  to  live.  Its  earliest  dwellers  appear  to 
have  been  hill-tribes  and  fishermen  of  the  aboriginal 
non-Aryan  stock,  whose  types  are  well  preserved  in  the 
Savars  and  Khonds  of  the  present  day.  At  what  time 
Aryan  immigrants  from  Northern  India  settled  in  the 
country  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  rock  inscriptions 
of  a  later  Buddhist  period  date  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  8d  century  B.C.  The  hills  and  wilda  of  Oriasa 
abound  in  rock-hewn  caves,  shrines,  and  statues  of 
Buddha,  and  the  lonely  dwelling -places  of  Buddhist 
monks  have  aince  been  tenanted  in  their  tmm  by  w<»<- 
shippers  and  ascetics  of  the  various  Brahmanic  schoob 
that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  faith  proclaimed  by  the 
semi-mythical  Hindis  reformer  SAkya  Mfini,  and  were 
established  by  the  Hindii  Oonstantine  Aaoka.  In  Ori»> 
sa  the  spread  of  Buddhism  appears  to  synchronize  cu- 
riously with  the  progress  southward  of  the  Yavanas, 
whose  name  at  once  suggests  their  identity  with  the 
Javan  of  Hebrew  writ  and  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  historv. 

_  » 

There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  with  Dr.  Hunter,  who  only 
follows  up  the  clues  furnished  by  former  scholars,  that 
the  Yavanas  who  invaded  Orissa  in  the  8d  century  B.C 
were  chiefly  descendants  of  the  men  who  under  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors  ruled  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjaub,  whence  they  roved  or  were  driven  onwards 
into  Behar,  and  down  the  Ganges  to  Orissa.  One  of 
Asoka's  edicts  carved  on  the  rocks  of  the  laatroamed 
country  speaks  of  **Antyoko.  the  Yona  king,"  or,  in 
other  words,  of  Antiochus,  the  Yavan,  or  Ionian.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  Yavan  dynasty  ruled  Orissa  for  146 
years,  from  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  A.D^  and 
that  with  its  final  overthrow  in  A.D.  478  fell  the  su- 
premacy of  that  Buddhist  faith  which  for  more  than 
seven  centuries  bad  supplanted  the  older  Brahnaanic 
systems.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  like  revdntion  from 
Buddhism  to  Brahminism  marks  the  downfall  of  yet 
later  Yavan  dynasties  in  Central  and  Southern  India.  *  lo 
the  buildings  of  the  Buddhists  and  their  religiona  heiit 
the  Jains,  traces  of  Greek  art  are  unmistakably  visible 
wherever  Buddhism  and  the  Yavanas  once  held  sway; 
strongest  in  the  Punjaub^  and  gradually  growing  fainter 
on  its  way  to  the  Orissa  shore.  From  the  remains  of 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  etc.,  we  may  infer  that  the  early 
civilization  of  Orissa  was  high.  The  temple  of  the  son 
at  Kanarak — erected  about  the  12th  oentttry— exhibits 
carvings  representing  the  planets,  sculptured  figures  of 
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animate,  etc.,  which  show  that  at  that  date  the  plastic 
and  mechanical  arts  were  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 
that  pan  of  India  than  they  were  in  England. 

Oxissa  maintained  its  position  as  an  independent  mon- 
archy till  1&58,  when,  its  royal  line  having  become  ex- 
tinct, it  was  made  an  outlying  province  of  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  On  the  breaking  up  of  this  empire, 
the  more  valoable  portions  of  Orissa  were  seized  by  the 
nizam  of  Hydrabad.  The  French,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  country  long  known  bb  the 
Northern  Ciran,  attempted  to  drive  the  English  (who 
had  also  formed  commercial  settlements  on  the  coast) 
out  of  India.  The  Mahrattas,  who  had  seized  a  portion 
of  Orissa  in  1740,  were  forced  to  surrender  it  to  the 
English  in  1803.  The  soldiers  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  marched  into  Orissa  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  and  an  engagement  was  subsequently 
entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  native  chiefs 
and  princes,  by  which  the  former  bound  themselves  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  country  (as  maintaining 
the  river-banks  in  good  repair),  whUe  the  latter  en- 
gaged to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  Of  the  many  principal- 
ities into  which  the  country  was  divided,  a  large  num- 
ber got  into  arrears  with  the  government,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  numbers  of  the  estates  were  sold,  and  the 
government,  as  a  rule,  became  the  purchaser.  Much 
of  the  territory  originally  forming  a  portion  of  this  king- 
dom thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Orissa  is  divided  into  three  civil  districts,  viz.  PAru 
in  the  south,  Cnttack  in  the  centre,  and  Balasore  on  the 
north.  The  sea-coast,  which  is  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  is  level,  and  far  more  populous  than  the  cen- 
tral and  western  divisions,  which  are  mountainous  and 
covered  in  many  places  with  primeval  forests,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts,  or  men  almost  as  untamed  and  rude 
as  they.  The  climate,  soil,  productions,  animals,  in- 
sects, birds,  reptiles,  and  fish  of  Orissa  are  similar  to 
those  of  Bengal  and  other  adjacent  portions  of  Hindos- 
tan  lying  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  villages, 
houses,  food,  clothing,  dress,  literature,  and  trades  of 
the  Orisaans  are  also  much  like  those  of  the  Bengalese 
and  the  people  of  other  large  portions  of  India.  The 
present  popolaUon  of  Orissa  is  principally  made  up  of 
Hindds,  Mohammedans,  Santals,  and  Bhumijas,  the  Hin- 
dils  conadtnting  by  far  the  larger  number.  From  its  lia- 
bility to  inundation,  the  country  is  not  much  inhabited 
for  three  or  four  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Beyond 
this  k(W  tract  the  plains  are  sufficiently  elevated  for 
secnrity,  and  are  highly  cultivated  and  densely  peopled. 
Farther  inland  the  eonntiy  becomes  mountainous,  cov- 
eted in  part  by  forests,  where  are  found  the  Oriyas, 
IJoDds,  Koles,  Sarahs,  Santals,  and  Bhumijas.  The 
Crouds  or  Khtmdt  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  tribe 
occupied  an  area  extending  from  north  of  the  Maha- 
naddi,  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Giodavari.  Their 
mountain-haonts  are  admirably  suited  for  defence,  as 
the  (tistricts  which  they  inhabit  are  almost  inaccessible ; 
and  although  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  adopted 
fire-arms,  they  manage  their  battlenuces  and  bows  and 
arrows  with  an  adroitness  and  courage  that  make  them 
ibrmidable  enemies.  The  Khonds  are  a  totally  distinct 
taee  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  there  is  but 
little  resemblance  between  them  and  the  other  hill- 
tribes.  See  Krosds.  Some  ethnologists  claim  the 
8antab  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Orissa,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  exist  very  good  ground  for  such  assert 
tioo.    See,  however,  Saht  als. 

In  Orissa,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  history  of  the 
people  resolvea  itself  for  the  most  part  into  the  history 
of  their  religion.  Am  Buddhism  fsided  away,  successive 
fimns  of  Yishna  and  Siva  worship  to^ok  its  place.  Bhu- 
▼anesirar,  with  ita  7000  shrines,  now  reduced  to  less 
than  GOO,  attested  the  prevalence  of  Siva-worship  un- 
der the  king  line  of  Kesari,  or  lion-kings,  who  disidaced 
the  Tsvanas.  Thousands  of  high-caste  Brahmins  im- 
ported from  Onde  oomniended  the  new  worship  to  their 


future  countrymen.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  milder 
worship  of  Vishnu  rose  into  the  ascendant  under  a  new 
line  of  kings,  and  about  the  same  period  architecture 
reached  its  zenith,  producing  one  of  its  noblest  master- 
pieces in  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Kan&rak,  on  the 
Orissa  shore.  In  the  holy  city  of  Pdri,  sacred  to  Vish- 
nn  under  his  title  of  JagannAth,  the  Lord  of  the  World, 
these  and  other  religions  find  their  common  meeting- 
place.  **  The  fetiehism  and  bloody  rites  of  the  aborig- 
inal races,  the  mild  flower-worship  of  the  Bedas,  and 
every  compromise  between  the  two,  along  with  the 
\o(ty  spiritualities  of  the  great  Indian  reformers,  have 
here  found  refuge.**  Once  every  year  the  holy  city  of 
Pdri  is  the  attraction  to  the  poor,  ignorant  natives, 
drawn  thither  simply  by  a  superstitious  veneration, 
which  formerly  cost  the  lives  of  millions.  The  humane 
policy  of  the  British  has  largely  done  away  with  hu- 
man sacrifices  in  every  form.  But  though  the  car  of 
Jaggemaut  (q.  v.)  no  longer  crushes  out  the  lives  of 
thousands,  and  the  Meriah  (see  arL  Khonds,  Religunu 
Rites  and  8acrificet)  victims  are  saved  from  a  horrible 
death,  thousands  yet  fall  a  prey  to  an  impure  atmos- 
phere and  unwholesome  food  to  which  the  90,000  pil- 
grims are  subject  while  they  are  packed  for  weeks  to- 
gether into  5000  small  lodging-houses  of  two  or  three 
windowless  cells  each,  in  the  very  height  of  India's 
rainy  season,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  90^  to 
105^  in  the  shade,  in  streets  and  alleys  innocent  of 
drainage,  and  fed  for  the  most  part  on  ill-cooked  com- 
pounds of  putrefying  rice.  And  if  any  escape  all  this 
uninjured,  they  are  sure  to  be  further  tried  in  their 
homeward  journeys — oftentimes  hundreds  of  miles  long 
— through  the  pouring  rain,  sleeping  many  of  them  on 
the  grass  or  mud,  and  consequently  dying  of  exposure 
in  numbers  by  the  way,  or  carrying  home  with  them 
the  seeds  of  life-long  suffering.  It  is  reckoned  that  at 
least  10,000  people  perish  every  year  in  POri  or  on  the 
way,  and  the  number  was  far  greater  some  years  ago, 
before  the  government  took  measures  to  alleviate  the 
worst  horrors  of  this  deadly  pilgrimage. 

The  natives  of  Orissa,  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
different  tribes,  of  course  do  not  all  speak  in  one  tongue, 
but  though  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  dialects,  there 
are  only  three  principal  vernacular  languages  spoken 
by  the  Orissans.  1.  The  Oriya,  one  of  the  Hindi!  fam- 
ily of  languages,  derived  principally  from  the  Sanscriu 
This  is  spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindfi  popu- 
lation. 2.  The  Hindostani,  derived  principally  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  spoken  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 8.  The  Santal,  with  which  may  be  classed 
the  Bhumija,  they  both  being  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  Oriya  contains  many  religious  and  lit- 
erary works,  some  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  and 
others  original  Most  of  the  religious  books  are  poet- 
ical, and  some  of  them  possess  a  great  degree  of  literary 
merit. 

Miuumary  Labort.  —  Thus  far  comparatively  little 
has  been  effected  for  Christianizing  the  natives  of  Oris- 
sa. The  districts  of  PClru  and  Cuttack  are  occupied 
by  the  English  General  Baptist  missionaries,  who  be- 
gan labors  there  in  1821.  Although  they  had  to  wait 
six  years  for  their  first  convert,  many  followed,  and  this 
mission  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  fur- 
nished many  native  teachers  and  preachers.  To  coun- 
teract, in  some  measure,  the  evils  which  were  consequent 
upon  the  abandonment  of  caste,  the  missionaries  have 
established  Christian  villpges  where  the  converts  co- 
operate. A  carefully  executed  version  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Oriya  tongue  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of 
the  missionaries.  He  also  prepared  a  dictionary  and 
a  grammar.  The  district  of  Balasore  is  the  site  of  the 
Free-will  Baptist  mission.  This  district  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  eighty 
miles  long,  and  on  an  average  thirty  or  forty  miles 
wide,  and  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants.  On  its 
northern  boundary  lies  a  considerable  tract  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Bengal,  which  is  inhabited  by  Oriyas. 
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The  Free-will  Baptists  began  their  laboTB  in  1885,  and 
now  employ  there  4  missionariea,  4  native  preachers, 
2  churches  with  75  members,  and  several  well-conducted 
schools.  See  Bacheler,  HMuiam  and  Chrutianity  in 
Oriua;  Sterling,  Orisea;  Sutton,  Narrative  of  the 
Orissa  Mission;  Hunter,  Orissa  wider  Native  and  Brit- 
ish Bute  (1872,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of 
Missions,  9,  \\;  Chambers,  C^c/op.  s.  v. ;  Aikman,  C^cic^. 
of  Christian  Missions,  p.  158,  339 ;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev,  July, 
1872,  p.  120  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Orkney  lalanda  (Norse,  Orkneyar,  from  ork, 
"whale,"  and  esfar,  "isUnds;"  Latin,  Orcaiks),  a  com- 
pact group,  separated  from  Caithness  by  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  counted  a  Scottish  possession,  are  situated 
between  58^  41'  24"  and  59°  23'  2"  N.  Ut,  and  be- 
tween 2°  22'  2"  and  8°  25'  10"  W.  long. ;  and  cover 
an  area  of  244.8  square  miles,  or  156,672  acres.  The 
surface  is  very  irregular,  and  the  land  is  indented  by 
numerous  arms  of  the  sea.  Previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  agriculture  of  Orkney  was,  in  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  for  the  time,  in  a  primitive 
state.  There  was  little  communication  then  with  the 
mainland,  and  improvements  were  slowly  adopted.  The 
spinning-wheel,  for  instance,  was  not  introduced  there 
for  half  a  century  after  it  was  in  use  elsewhere.  Until 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  little  advance  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  land,  the 
inhabitants  deeming  it  more  important  and  profitable 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
They  suffered  periodically  from  bad  seasons  and  vio- 
lent storms,  when  less  hdp  could  be  afforded  to  them 
from  without.  In  recent  times  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  industries  have  been  in  a  more  healthy 
state,  and  their  exports,  which  in  1848  amounted  only 
to  je49,308,  now  run  up  to  ^£200,000  annually.  The 
temperature  of  the  Orkneys  is  comparatively  mild, 
considering  their  northern  latitude.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  surrounding  sea,  but  chiefly  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  western  shores.  The 
mean  temperature  in  February,  the  coldest  month,  tak- 
ing a  series  of  thirty-three  years  fh>m  1826,  was  88^,  and 
in  July  55.14°,  Only  twice  during  that  period  did  the 
mean  monthly  temperature  fall  below  the  freezing-point, 
in  February,  1888  and  1855,  when  it  feU  to  81°  and  81.64° ; 
and  during  the  same  period  it  was  never  so  high  as  60°, 
except  in  1852,  when  it  reached  60.64°.  Of  the  67  isl- 
ands, only  about  40  are  inhabited,  by  81,274  (in  1871) 
people.  The  principal  of  these  inhabited  islands  are 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  Hoy,  North  and  South  Ronald- 
shay,  Westray,  Sanday,  Eday,  Stronsay,  Rorsay,  and 
Shapinshay.  The  chief  towns  are  Kirkwall,  the  capital, 
and  Stromness. 

History.  —  The  Orkneys,  under  the  name  Orcades 
(whence  the  modem  adjective  Orcadian),  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and 
by  other  dassiod  writers,  but  of  their  inhabitants  we 
know  almost  nothing  till  the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
British  Celts.  From  an  early  period,  however,  the 
Norsemen  resorted  to  these  blands,  as  a  convenient  spot 
from  which  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish coasts.  In  876  Harald  Haarfager  conquered  both 
them  and  the  Hebrides.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  10th  century  they  were  ruled  by  independent  Scan- 
dinavian jarls  (earls),  but  in  1098  they  became  formally 
subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown.  Thus  they  remained 
till  1468,  when  they  were  given  to  James  III  of  Scot- 
land as  a  security  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  Denmark.  The  islands  were  never  redeemed  from 
this  pledge;  and  in  1590,  on  the  marriage  of  James  I 
with  the  Danish  princess  Anne,  Denmark  formally  re- 
signed all  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ork- 
neys. During  their  long  connection,  however,  with 
Norway  and  Denmark,  all  traces  of  the  primitive  Celtic 
population  disappeared,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are 
of  the  pure  Scandinavian  stock. 

^e/ij^^ioii.-'-Ghristianity  was  introduced  into  the  Ork- 


neys by  the  Norsemen  in  the  banning  of  the  11th 
century.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation  the 
Orkne^^  and  Shetland  Isles  formed  a  separate  bishop- 
ric, under  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjem,  and  the  bish- 
op's seat  was  Kirkevaag,  the  present  KirkwaUL  After 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  Orkney  was  di- 
vided into  82  parishes,  having  8  parishes  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  At  present,  however,  the  Orkneys  are  di- 
vided into  22  parishes,  forming  8  presbyteries  and  1 
synod.  There  are  also  about  80  congregations  belongs 
ing  to  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  churches,  be> 
sides  8  Independent,  and  one  or  two  others.  See  Orh- 
neyinga  Sa^a;  Munch,  Jkt  norshe  Folks  Hittorie,  (J. 
H.W.) 

Orlah.    See  Talmud. 

Orlandini,  Niccolo,  one  of  the  most  noted  chs> 
acters  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1554.  He  entered  the  society  in  1572,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  morals  and 
proficiency  in  literature.  He  became  rector  of  the  col- 
lege at  Nola,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  seminary 
for  novices  at  Naples.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1606.  He 
was  engaged  on  a  history  of  his  order,  but  did  not  live 
to  complete  more  than  the  first  volume  of  it.  It  wss 
afterwards  continued  by  Sacchini,  Everard,  Jouveucy, 
and  Cordara ;  in  all  seven  volumes.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished under  the  title  ffistoria  Sociefatis  Jesu  prima 
pars  (sive  Ignatius,  A.D.  1540-1556)  (Romae,  1615,  fol> 
See  Sacchini,  Notice,  which  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  history  above  referred  to. 

Orlando,  Bbrmabdo,  a  Piedmontese  painter,  flour- 
ished at  Turin  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century.  At 
that  time  the  rich  collections  of  pictures  and  drawings 
in  the  royal  galleries  at  the  court  were  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  instruction  of  young  artists,  which  was  in- 
trusted to  a  painter  of  the  court,  Orlando  was  invested 
with  this  charge,  and  appointed  painter  to  the  duke  in 
1617.  But  we  call  attention  to  him  here  because  he 
also  painted  some  pictures  for  churches.  See  Spooner, 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  ArtSj  voL  ii, 
s.  V. 

Orlay,  Bbrnabd  yah,  or  Bernard  of  BruMsels,  a 
celebrated  painter,  largely  devoted  to  the  development 
of  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  that  city  about  the  yesx 
1490.    He  went  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Raphael    On  his  return  to  Brussels  he  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  likewise  emplof^  for  many  years  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.    The  style  of  his  design  was  noUe, 
and  his  tone  of  coloring  agreeable.    He  very  frequents 
ly  painted  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  especially  if  he  was 
engaged  on  a  work  of  importance,  a  circomstanoe  which 
is  said  to  have  preserved  the  freshness  and  lustre  of  bis 
colors;  in  his  hunting-pieces,  in  which  he  intiodnced 
portraits  of  Charles  V  and  the  nobles  of  his  court,  he 
usually  took  the  scenery  ftom  the  forest  of  Soignica^ 
which  afforded  him  ample  variety.    He  was  engaged 
by  the  prince  of  Nassau  to  paint  sixteen  cartoons,  as 
m<idelB  for  tapestry,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  his 
palace.     Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures,  a 
knight  and  a  lady  on  hors^Mck,  representing  some 
members  of  the  Nassau  family.    They  were  designed 
in  an  elevated  style;  and  by  the  princess  order  they 
were  afterwards  copied  in  oil  by  Jordaena.    He  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  a  monastery  at  Antwerp  a  picture  of 
the  LoMt  Judgment,  which  was  much  admired.     Ber- 
nard van  Orlay  died  in  1560.    Waagen  mentioiia  sev- 
eral excellent  pictures  by  him  in  the  ooUectioos  in  Eng- 
land, especially  in  those  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Ghiswick ;  at  Ked- 
dleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  Scaisdale,  whcfre  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infiut  Christ  blessiog 
St.  John  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth — the 
figures  are  three  quaitess  the  size  of  life— which  is  om 
of  the  finest  remaining  by  Van  Orlay ;  and  at  lord  ^mb- 
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oer'it,  at  Althorpe,  where  is  ft  bust  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
veiy  cftreftilly  painted. — En^iMk  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Orleans,  an  important  commercial  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  formerly  capital 
uf  the  old  province  of  Orleannais,  which  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  departments  of  Loireti  Eare-et^Loir, 
and  Loir-et-Cher,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  and  is 
seventy-five  miles  and  a  half  soutb-eonth-west  of  Paris 
by  railway.  Qoee  to  the  city  is  the  forest  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country',  consisting  of  94,000 
acres,  planted  with  oak  and  other  valuable  trees.  The 
city  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  magnificent  plain  sloping 
towards  the  Loire,  and  watered  by  that  river  and  the 
Loiret,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  wall  and 
dty  ditches,  on  either  ade  of  which  there  are  pleasantly 
bbaded  boulevards.  Around  it  are  eight  prosperous  and 
populous  suburbs.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  with  two  lofty  and  elegant  towers,  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  the  country;  the  tower; 
bishop's  residence ;  the  houses  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  of  Francois  I,  of  Pothier; 
the  chmches  and  hospitals,  which  are  numerous,  etc 
The  place  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  sever- 
al Church  councils  which  have  been  held  there. 

L  The  FiBST  Council  of  Orleans  {Concilium  Au' 
TttUma»»e)  was  held  July  10, 511,  by  order  of  Clovis.  It 
was  attended  by  the  archbisbops  of  Bordeaux,  Bourses, 
Auch,  Tours,  and  Rouen,  with  twenty-seven  bishops, 
among  whom  were  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,  near 
Cleimont,  Melanius,  bishop  of  Keunes,  and  Theodoeius 
of  Aoxene.    Thirty-one  canons  were  published : 

1.  Hstablislies  the  inviolability  of  churches  as  places  of 
reftige. 

3L  JOeclares  that  a  mnaway  slave  taking  refuge  in  a 
ebnrch  shall  be  given  up  to  bis  master,  au  oath  having 
been  firvt  made  by  the  latter  not  to  hurt  him. 

^  Fbrbids  to  onialu  lay  persons  withtmt  the  king's  per- 
mission. The  children  uf  clerks  are  left  to  the  lushop's 
diecretiou. 

3l  Directs  that  the  revenue  arising  flrom  property  ^ven 
to  sny  church  by  the  prince  shall  be  employed  (1)  in  the 
repair  of  the  buildiug,  (S)  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
(S)  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  (4}  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves. 

T.  Forbids  clerks  and  monks  to  go  to  the  prince  to  ob- 
tain lavors  without  letters  from  their  bishop. 

dw  Enacts  that  a  bishop  wilfallv  ordaining  a  slave  un- 
known to  his  master  shall  pay  twice  bis  price  to  the  mas- 
ter. 

1&  Permits  deacons  and  priests  In  a  state  of  penance  to 
baptize  in  cases  of  necessity. 

13.  Forbids  the  wife  of  a  priest  or  deacon  to  msrry. 

17.  Submits  to  the  bishop's  Jurisdiction  all  churches 
bailt  withio  his  territory. 

18.  Forbids  to  marry  a  brother's  widow,  or  a  sister's 
widower. 

19.  Submits  to  the  bishop's  Inrlsdlction  all  abbots,  and 
directa  that  they  shall  attend  him  once  a  year  at  the  place 
which  he  shall  appoint 

80.  Forbids  monks  to  use  the  stole  or  haodkercbief 
(**  tssngsa")  within  their  monasteries. 

t\.  Declares  a  monk  who  shall  leave  his  monastery  and 
marry  ti»  be  forever  excluded  from  taking  orders. 

S4.  Orders  a  fost  of  forty,  and  not  fifty,  days  before 
Easter. 

tr,  is.  Order  the  proper  observation  of  the  Rogation 
days. 

89.  Forbids  all  familiarity  between  clerks  and  women. 

80.  Eaccommunlcates  all  who  have  dealings  with  divin- 
ers. 

31.  Bqjolns  bishops  to  attend  the  offices  of  the  Church 
every  Sunday  In  the  nearest  place  of  wi>rship.  See  Pagl 
in  Baronin^  A.D.  60T,  x,  xii ;  Xabb^,  Cone,  iv,  1403. 

IL  A  Sbooscd  CouHcm*  was  held  in  588,  on  May  24, 
fay  Older  of  Theodoric,  Childebert,  and  Clothaire,  the 
three  kings  of  France.  Twenty-six  archbishops  and 
iMshops  attended  from  the  provinces,  Lyons,  and  Aqui- 
taine.  Twenty-one  canons  were  published  against  si- 
mony and  other  abusea,  most  of  which  were  old  regula- 


Tbe  Itth  warns  those  persons  who  have  made  a  vow  to 
drink  and  sing  and  fhrfic  in  any  church  that  they  ought 
not  to  foMl  their  vow. 

13.  Forbids  abbotn,  chaplsins,  recluses,  and  priests  to 
give  letters  dlsmiasoiy  to  clerks. 


10.  Forbids  to  accept  the  bequests  of  suicides:  permits 
those  of  persons  killed  iu  the  commission  of  any  crime. 

80.  Commands  that  they  be  excluded  fi-om  comnuiultin 
who  have  eaten  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  or  of  thlugs 
strangled,  etc. 

81.  Kxcommnnicates  abbots  who  despise  the  orders  of 
their  bishops.    8ee  Lnbbe,  Qmc  iv,  1T79. 

IIL  A  Thibd  Coitmcil  waa  held  at  Orleans  May  7, 
588.  Nineteen  bishops  attended,  among  whom  were 
Lupus  of  Lyons,  who  presided,  Pantathagus  of  Yienne, 
Leo  of  Sens,  etc    Thirty-three  canons  were  published : 

1.  Orders  that  a  metropolitan  who  shall  permit  two 
vears  to  paM  wlthont  convoking  a  provincial  »ynod  shall 
be  suspended  from  celebrating  mass  for  one  year,  and  ule^o 
those  bishops  who  neglect  to  attend  It  without  jnet  hiu- 
derance. 

8.  Directs  that  metropolitans  be  consecrated  by  a  met- 
ropolitan iu  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
and  the  bishops  of  each  province  by  the  metropolitan. 

7.  Directs  that  clerks  who  have  received  orders  of  their 
own  free  will  shall,  if  they  marry  afterwards,  be  ezcom- 
mnnlcated ;  that  if  they  were  ordained  without  their  own 
consent  they  shall  be  only  deposed ;  that  clerks  commit- 
tlne  adultery  shall  be  shut  up  In  a  monastery  for  life, 
wiintmt,  however,  being  deprived  of  communion. 

85.  Orders  that  persons  who  fall  back  from  a  state  of 
penance  into  a  worldly  life  shall  be  deprived  of  commun- 
ion nntll  at  the  point  of  death. 

88.  Forbids  to  work  In  the  fields  on  Sunday,  but  permits 
travelling  ou  hor^back  or  iu  a  carriage,  the  preparation 
of  food,  and  all  things  needf^il  for  the  proper  ueatnesB  of 
hou«e  and  person ;  the  denial  of  which  things  it  stotes  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Jewish  than  the  Christian  observance 
of  the  day. 

89.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  leave  chnrch  at  mass  before 
the  end  of  the  Lonl's  Prnyer,  or  if  a  bishop  be  present,  be- 
fore he  has  given  his  blessing. 

80.  Forbids  Jews  to  mix  with  Christians  from  Holy 
Thunday  to  JBaster-day.    See  Labbd,  Cone,  v,  294. 

rv.  A  Fourth  Council  was  convened  at  Orleans  in 
541.  Thirty-eight  bishops  and  the  deputies  of  twelve 
absent  attended ;  Leontius,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  pre- 
sided. Thirty-eight  canona  were  published ;  most  of 
them  similar  to  those  published  in  die  preceding  coun- 
cils.    The  following  are  among  those  which  differ : 

1.  Orders  the  celebration  of  Easter  every  year  according 
to  the  table  of  Vlctorius  (or  Victor). 

4.  Orders  that  no  one  at  the  oblation  of  the  holy  chalice 
shall  presume  to  offer  anythina  but  wine  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, bec^inse  It  is  held  as  sacrilegions  to  offer  anything 
different  ftxim  what  the  Saviour  instituted  In  his  most 
holy  commandments. 

lA.  Excommunicates  those  who  swear,  after  the  fashion 
of  pagans,  upon  the  heads  of  beasts,  or  who  invoke  the 
names  of  false  gods. 

88.  Declares  that  any  person  desirous  of  having  a  parifb 
upon  his  property,  mn^t,  In  the  first  place,  give  a  sufDcleut 
endowment  for  the  clerks  wht)  shall  servelt. 

Such  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Church  pat- 
ronage.   See  jLabbe,  Cone,  v,  880. 

v.  A  Fifth  Council  was  held  at  Orleans,  October 
28,  549,  by  Childebert,  king  of  France.  Fifty  bishops 
(among  whom  were  fen  afterwards  reverenced  as  saints) 
and  twenty-one  deputies  of  those  who  were  absent  at- 
tended, collected  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  France  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Gauls,  except  that  of  Narbonne, 
which  was  still  in  the  occupation  of  the  Goths.  Sacer- 
dos,  bishop  of  Lyons,  presided.  Twenty-four  canons,  for 
the  most  part  renewing  those  of  the  preceding  councils, 
were  published : 

1.  Condemns  the  errors  of  Bntvches  and  Kestorius. 

8.  Forbids  excommunication  for  small  offences. 

6.  Forbids  to  ordain  a  slave  without  the  master's  con- 
sent. 

11.  Forbids  to  give  the  people  a  bishop  whom  they  dis- 
like, and  declares  that  neither  the  people  nor  clergy  ought 
to  be  intimidated  in  making  their  election. 

80,  81.  Direct  that  archdeacons  shall  visit  prisoners  ev- 
ery Snnday,  and  that  bishops  shall  take  caie  of  lepers. 
See  Labbd,  Couc  v,  890. 

YI.  A  Council  of  less  importance  waa  convened  at 
Orleans  in  1022  by  king  Robert,  at  which  several  bish- 
ops were  present.  Several  Manichseans  were  condemned 
to  be  burned,  among  whom  were  Stephen  (or  Heribert) 
and  Lysoye,  ecclesiastics  of  Orleans.  See  Labbe,  Cone, 
ix,886;  iSTptc^  p.  740. 

Orley,  Jkan  van,  a  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Brussels  in  1656.  '  He  first  studied  with  his  father,  but 
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afterwards  devoted  himself  to  historical  painting  with 
considerable  saccess,  and  was  much  employed  in  paint- 
ing for  the  chorches  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Brussels  is  a  picture  by  him  repre- 
senting St,  Peter  delivered  from  Prison^  and  in  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  Asch  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  are  highly  commended.  His  masterpiece  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  refec- 
tory of  the  abbey  of  Dillighem.  He  etohed  a  part  of 
the  plates,  from  his  own  designs,  for  the  New  Testament. 
He  died  in  1740.— Spooner,  Biog,  DicL  of  the  Fine  A  rU, 
ToL  ii,  s.  ▼. 

Orman,  Samuel  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  March  22, 1838.  He  was  converted  Oct.  7, 
1858,  joined  the  Church  in  1859,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  year  following;  but  his  mother  being  a  wid- 
ow, and  he  the  only  son  at  home,  he  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  with  her,  and  did  not  join  Confer- 
ence until  October,  1866,  though  he  was  employed  one 
year  on  the  Savannah  Circuit,  beginning  October,  1862, 
and  one  year  on  the  Russellville  Circuit,  commencing  in 
the  autumn  of  1865.  After  his  admission  into  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference,  he  filled  successively  the  Moulton  and^ 
Smithville  circuits,  and  the  Trinity  Station.  While  at 
the  latter  charge  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  the  next 
year  made  supemnmeraiy  to  the  Elm  Street  Church,  in 
Nashville;  recovering  his  strength  somewhat,  he  was 
stationed  in  Springfield  at  the  session  of  the  Conference 
held  in  1870;  but  his  health  soon  failed  him  here,  and 
he  died  Dec  25, 1871.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  intelligent,  prudent,  amiable, 
good.  See  Dr.  J.  B.  McFerrin,  in  NashviUe  Christian 
Advocate,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Minutes  of  the  Meth,  Episc, 
Church,  South,  1872,  p.  717. 

Orme,  William,  a  noted  Scotoh  divine,  was  bom  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  removed  early  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright  in 
1800.  He  then  Joined  the  Independents,  and  in  1805 
entered  as  a  student  for  the  ministry  in  a  class  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Haldane.  He  became  minister  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Perth  in  1807;  removed  afterwards 
to  London,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Camberwell,  and  foreign  secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  died  in  1880.  He  wrote  Bibii- 
otheca  BMica,  a  select  list  of  books  on  sacred  literature, 
with  notices,  etc  (Edinb.  1824, 8vo) :— L«/e  of  Baxter  (in 
Baxter's  Practical  Works  [Lond.  1880, 28  vols.  8vo],  vol 
I): — Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Religious  Con- 
nections  of  John  Owen,  IX  D,  (ibid.  1820, 8vo) : — Remarh' 
abU  Passages  in  the  Life  of  WiUiam  Kiffin  (ibid.  1828)  i— 
Memoirs,  including  T^etters  and  select  Remains  of  John 
Urquhart  (ibid.  1827,  2  vols.  12mo)  i—The  Ordinance 
of  the  Ijot^s  Supper  iUustrated  (1826, 12mo) :— Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly  Witnesses, 
1  John  V,  7,  including  Critical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Writers  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Question  by  Criticus  (1880, 
12mo ;  new  edition,  with  Appendix  by  Ezra  Abbot,  N.  Y. 
1866,  12mo).  See  DarUng,  Cy<^,  BiUiog,  ii,  2248; 
Nicholls,  ii,  786,  s.  v. ;  Home,  Bibliotheoa  Biblica  (see 
Index) ;  Christian  Examiner,  1866  (May),  p.  898.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Onnerod,  Oliver,  a  noted  English  Chnrchman  of 
king  James  I's  reign,  flourished  as  rector  of  Huntspill, 
Somersetshire,  and  died  in  1626.  He  was  a  great  po- 
lemic, and  wrote  severely  against  Papists  and  Puri- 
tans. Among  his  works  the  most  noted  is  The  Picture 
of  a  Puritane  (Lond.  1605, 4to),  which,  though  it  de- 
serves to  be  passed  by  as  unworthy  in  tendency,  claims 
the  recognition  of  scholars  because  of  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  it  exhibits.  It  is 
replete  with  classical  allusions,  and  abounds  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Church  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  other 
abstrase  writers.  Other  noteworthy  productions  of 
Ormerod's  are,  The  Picture  of  a  Papist  (1606) :  —  A 
Discovery  of  Puritan  Papisme  and  a  Discovery  of 


Popish  Paganism  {iei2,Ato),   8e6(^aJtBaen,Biog.Dkt, 
xxui,a89.    (J.H.W.) 

Oimond,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Green  County,  N.  C^ 
Dec  22, 1769 ;  was  converted  Dec  11, 1787 ;  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1791 ;  travelled  and  preached  extensively 
from  Maryland  to  Georgia;  and  died  in  Brunswick 
County,  Va.,  Oct  80, 1803.  He  was  a  good  and  zealous 
man,  and  many  souls  were  converted  under  his  labors. 
— Minutes  of  Cof\ferenoes,  i,  116. 

Onnusd  and  Ahrdian.  The  moat  difficult  re- 
ligious problem  for  the  mind  to  solve  is  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  this  world.  If  there  be  a  God,  then 
must  that  God  be  good;  and  as  nothing  can  happen 
without  his  will,  naturally  we  should  expect  that  the 
world  which  he  governs  would  be  a  place  where  evei>*- 
thing  would  be  good,  virtuous,  and  happy.  But  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  world,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
fuU  of  evil,  of  sin,  and  of  misery.  Whence,  then,  comes 
this?  Is  the  Deity  not  good?  or  is  his  power  limited? 
or  how  is  this  conflict  which  we  see  actuaUy  going  on 
in  the  world  to  be  explained?  Without  the  higher 
ideas  given  us  by  revelation,  the  problem  could  not  be 
solved ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  examine  what  were  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  mind  of  man,  unaided  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  came  by  the  exercise  of  its  own 
reasoning  powers.  It  then  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  in  two  ways:  the  one  was  pantheism,  the 
other  dualism.  In  pantheism  it  is  denied  that  there  is 
any  real  difference  between  good  and  eviL  Things  do 
not  exist,  but  merely  seem  to  exist.  This  whole  ex- 
ternal worid  is  a  mere  illusion,  in  which  the  worid-spirit 
develops  itself  in  various  ways,  and  which  finally  it 
will  absorb  back  into  itself.  Just  as  the  bubbles  npoo  a 
stream  seem  to  have  a  separate  existence  for  a  time, 
and  float  upon  ite  surface,  bright  in  the  sunshine  with 
reflected  colors,  and  dark  and  lustreless  in  the  shade, 
but  finally  as  they  break  all  fall  back  into  the  main 
flood  of  waters,  so  is  it  with  men.  They  seem  to  have 
a  separate  existence  for  a  time,  and  live  some  in  son- 
shine  and  some  in  shade,  bnt  really  they  are  all  por^ 
tions  of  the  world-spirit,  and  at  death  becmne  again  in- 
distinguishable parts  of  his  existence,  none  the  better 
and  none  the  worse  for  what  happened  to  them  in  life. 
It  is  this  same  world -spirit  which  makes  the  plants 
grow.  They  have  no  merit  and  no  blame  ibr  their 
wholesome  or  noxious  qualities.  Beauty,  riebneas  of 
odors,  utility  earn  them  no  praise;  nor  is  the  poison- 
ous hemlock  blamed  when  it  destroys  man'a  life.  So 
human  actions  are  but  higher  devdoproente  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  same  world-spirit;  and  a»  they  are  his 
doings,  he  cannot  praise  or  blame  them.  like  want, 
squalor,  and  crime  in  a  pictuie,  they  are  onrealitieB,  and 
nothing  follows  from  them. 

It  was  in  India  that  pantheism  was  eUboraCed  into 
a  perfect  system ;  but  the  religions  both  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  were  based  upon  the  same  fundamentsl  idea, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  pantheism,  that  good  and  evil 
are  not  essentially  opposed,  bat  in  appearance  only. 
In  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  we 
find  a  totally  different  conception.  Zoroaster,  its  re- 
puted author,  had  views  too  high  and  noble  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  solution  which  ignores  the  reality  of  thu 
entire  present  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
could  not  believe  that  the  Deity,  whom  he  oooedved 
to  be  essentially  good  and  altogether  perfect,  oonld  him- 
self have  created  evil,  and  admitted  it  into  the  world 
which  he  had  created.  There  seemed,  theretore,  but 
one  way  to  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  that  was  to 
suppose  that  evU  also  had  an  independent  existeDec, 
and  that  there  was  a  straggle  in  the  moral  w«M  ss 
well  sa  in  material  nature.  There  ooU  and  best, 
light  and  darkness,  tempest  and  sunshine  aeemed  ever 
at  variance,  waging  perpetuid  war  for  the  aaoendency; 
and  so  he  conceived  that  in  opposition  to  Oraiazd,  the 
good  god,  and  principle  of  goodness,  there  stood 
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man,  ao  evil  god,  and  the  author  of  all  evil  and  sorrow 
aiid  death.  Abriman  Ukewiae  seemed  to  him  an  inde- 
pendent power,  not  called  into  being,  but  equally  eternal 
with  Ormuzd  himself;  eternal  as  regards  bis  pre-exist- 
enoe,  but  not  eternal  in  the  future.  Zoroaster  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  struggle  was  to 
go  on  forever;  and  therefore,  not  very  logically,  he 
taught  that  a  being  endowed  with  an  infinite  pro-ex- 
istenoe  was  nevertheless  finite.  In  distant  ages  three 
prophets,  sprung  from  Zoroaster,  were  to  bring  into  the 
world  the  three  remaining  books  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
and  convert  the  world  to  the  faith;  and  thereupon  evil 
was  to  disappear,  and  the  whole  world  become  pure 
and  happy,  as  it  was  when  first  created  by  Ormuzd, 
before  Abriman  had  entered  it,  and  marred  it  by  his 
mischievoos  activi^. 

On  closer  examination^  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Zend-Avesta  is  not  all  of  the  same  date,  and  that  this 
dualism  is  not  found  in  its  most  ancient  sections.  Then 
are  very  early  chapters  that  contain  traces  even  of  a 
polytheistic  nature -worship,  in  which  the  gods  have 
DO  penonal  existence,  but  are  mere  powers,  such  as 
the  sunshine,  the  wind,  the  earth,  and  fire.  As  the 
■ame  sort  of  worship  is  found  in  the  older  religious 
basis  of  India,  it  seems  as  if  this  was  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  whole  Aryan  stock.  But  this  system  was 
too  sensnoua  to  long  satisfy  men*s  minds,  and  the  next 
stsge  in  the  Zend-Avesta  is  that  in  which  we  have  a 
distinct  recognition  of  deities  who  are  real  persons, 
posessed  of  self-consciousness  and  intelligence.  These 
deities  are  some  good  and  some  bad,  the  former  being 
cslled  AtwraSf  '^  spiritual  beings,**  while  the  latter  are 
the  DevaSf  or  Dw» — a  word  etymologically  the  same  as 
the  Latin  Deus,  but  originally  signifying  the  shf.  In 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  most  languages  the  word 
has  a  good  meaning,  and  signifies  the  Supreme  Deity. 
But  the  Iranians,  in  their  recoil  ftom  nature-worship, 
gave  it  a  bad  sense,  and  it  soon  became  equivalent  with 
them  to  fiends  and  devils. 

The  Zend-Avesta,  however,  soon  went  one  step  far- 
ther. In  the  old  nature-worship  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt to  subordinate  one  power  to  another.  But  when 
the  deities  were  regarded  as  persons,  the  question  soon 
arose.  How  did  these  various  beings  combine  to  act 
togetlier?  was  there  among  them  any  order  of  agree- 
ment? or  any  superiority  of  one  over  another?  Now 
here  it  ia  the  especial  glory  of  Zoroastrianism  that  it 
conceived  of  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God.  Or- 
amzd  is  the  highest  object  of  adoration,  **  the  true  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  universe."  Mr. 
BawIinsoQ  {Andmt  i/ofiarcAtr«,ii,d24)  spells  the  name 
AkurA'Mcad&itt  and  gi^M  several  explanations  of  it, 
the  most  probable  being  that  of  Hang,  "  the  living 
wise."  He  is  set  forth  '^  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and 
the  proper  olject  of  the  highest  worship.  He  is  the 
ereator  of  Ufe,  both  the  earthly  and  the  spiritual.  He 
made  the  celestial  bodies,  all  earthly  substances,  all 
good  ereatores,  and  all  things  good  and  true."  '*He 
is  himself  good,  holy,  pure,  true,  the  holy  God,  the 
holiest  of  idl,  the  essence  of  truth,  the  father  of  all 
truth,  the  bat  being  of  all,  the  master  of  purity." 
Moreover  ^  he  is  supremely  happy,  and  possesses  every 
blesnng,  health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immortality." 
From  him  comes  all  good  to  man.  On  the  pious  and 
the  righteooa  he  bestows  not  only  earthly  advantages, 
bat  precioaa  spiritual  gifts,  truth,  devotion,  **  a  good 
mind,"  and  everlasting  happiness;  and  9A  he  rewards 
the  good,  so  he  punishes  the  bad,  though  this  is  an  as- 
pect in  which  he  is  but  seldom  represented. 

In  this  deseription  of  Ormuzd,  gathered  by  Mr.  Raw- 
lioson  from  the  Yofna,  or  Book  of  Sacrifice,  a  part  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  we  are  moving  among  thoughts  grand 
as  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  though,  as  this  writer 
nmarks,  the  conception  of  Ormuzd  is  less  spiritual  and 
yem  awfol  than  that  of  Jehovah.  The  ascription  to 
him  of  health,  nfiA  also  of  the  physical  qualities  of 
brightness  and  luckiity,  shows  that  they  did  not  reganl 
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him  as  purely  spiritual ;  while  hts  being  so  predominant- 
ly the  author  only  of  good  things  in  a  great  measure 
deprives  him  of  Jehovah's  most  sublime  attribute  of 
justice. 

But  Zofoastrianism  did  not  stop  here.  The  con- 
templation of  the  evil  that  ia  in  the  world  led  in  time 
to  a  highly  developed  dualism,  in  which  Ahriman 
stands  opposed  to  Ormuzd  as  a  being  possessed  of  al- 
most equal  power,  but  using  it  only  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses. Though  we  do  not  find  this  doctrine,  as  was  said 
above,  in  the  most  ancient  sections  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
yet  even  there  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil, 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  are  described  in 
strong  colors;  and  the  name  Ahriman  (in  ancient  Per- 
sian, An^ro-MaimfUSj  the  dark  spirit)  occurs  but  in  a 
highly  poetical  passage,  not  as  a  real  personage,  but  as 
a  figure  pf  speech.  But  in  course  of  time  this  *'  dark 
spirit"  came  to  be  r^arded  as  a  living  power;  and  as 
men  noticed  how  in  the  struggle  of  life  evil  seemed  as 
mighty  as  good,  he  was  invested  with  attributes  as 
great  as  those  of  Ormuzd  himself.  As,  too,  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  the  good  deity  would  have  allowed 
such  a  being  to  come  into  existence,  it  was  concluded 
that  evil  must  be  co-etemal  with  good.  But  as  man's 
heart  dictates  to  him  that  good  is  better  than  evil,  ami 
must  finally  prevail,  and  as  the  thought  was  unendur- 
able that  the  struggle  could  go  on  forever,  and  this 
world  be  eternally  miserable,  the  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  that  at  some  distant  period  Ormuzd  would 
gain  the  victory,  and  evil  depart  out  of  the  world  for- 
ever. 

Meanwhile  a  fierce  war  is  carried  on,  in  which  every 
act  of  Ormuzd  is  watched  by  his  enemy,  and  immedi- 
ately spoiled.  The  good  deity  spends  his  time  in  de- 
vising schemes  of  benevolence  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  and  Ahriman  is  equally  active,  and  even  more 
successful  in  inventing  pests  and  annoyances,  which 
turn  every  creation  of  Ormuzd  into  a  place  of  trial  and 
misery.  The  imagination,  too,  soon  called  into  exist- 
ence numerous  personages  to  be  the  allies  and  ministers 
of  these  dread  powers  in  the  conflict,  and  each  especial- 
ly had  his  council  of  six,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
conflict  wa»  maintained.  On  the  side  of  Ormuzd  the 
council  is  more  completely  defined  than  on  that  of 
Ahriman.  It  is  composed  of  six  Amshashpandu,  or  im- 
mortal saints,  of  whom  the  first,  Bahanan^  **  the  good 
mind,"  originally  a  mere  attribute  of  Ormuzd,  has  for 
his  office  the  maintenance  of  life  in  animals  and  of 
goodness  in  man.  Ardibftht,  the  second,  means  '^the 
clearest  truth."  He  was  regarded  as  the  light  of  the 
universe,  and  his  business  was  to  maintain  the  splendor 
of  the  various  luminaries,  and  enable  them  to  dispense 
heat  and  light.  The  thirdf  Shahrcmar,  was  the  dis- 
penser of  riches.  .The  fourth,  IrfandrArmcUy  represent- 
ed the  earth.  As  the  Iranians  were  a  purely  agricultu- 
ral people,  the  earth  always  held  a  high  place  in  their 
esteem,  and  Armaiti,  the  earth-goddess,  was  also  god- 
dess of  piety.  Under  her  charge  was  all  growth  and 
fertility,  and  she  was  the  giver  of  abundant  harvests. 
The  last  two  were  Kkord&i,  *< health,"  and  Amerddt, 
**  immortality."  The  vegetable  world  was  especially 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  Besides  these,  the  armies 
of  Ormuzd  are  commanded  by  the  angel  Serothf  de- 
scribed as  **  the  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the  victorious,  the 
true,  the  master  of  truth."  Under  his  command  they 
wage  perpetual  war  with  the  Devas,  whom  sometimes 
he  even  stays,  and  guard  the  whole  world,  and  es- 
pecially the  Iranian  territory,  from  their  attacks.  Ahri- 
man's  council  of  ux  consists  of  A  ko-manS,  "  the  bad 
mind;"  Indra,  the  Vedic  god  of  storms  and  war,  but 
simply  a  destructive  being  in  the  Zoroastrian  mythol- 
ogy; faurva,  who  may  be  Siva;  Natmhaiiya,  Taric, 
and  Zaric,  the  two  latter  being  ^  darkness"  and  **  poi- 
son ;"  but  this  council  is  not  elaborated  with  so  much 
care  as  that  of  Ormuzd,  and  several  of  its  members  are 
very  shadowy  persons. 

In  bis  general  summary  of  Mazdeism,  as  the  worship 
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of  Ormuzd  is  called,  after  Maxda,  the  second  part  of 
the  deity's  name,  Mr.  Rawlinson  (p^  887)  points  out 
tbat^  besides  their  belief  in  a  spiritual  woild,  composed 
partly  of  good,  partly  of  evil  intelligences,  the  Zoroas^ 
trians  held  very  enlightened  views  with  respect  to  hu- 
man duties  and  hopes.  In  their  system  truth,  purity, 
piety,  and  industry  were  the  virtues  chiefly  valued  and 
inculcated.  Evil  was  traced  up  to  its  root  in  the  heart 
of  man;  and  it  was  distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue 
deserved  the  name  but  such  as  was  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  activity,  including  the  per- 
fect triad  of  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Man's  industry 
was  to  exert  itself  in  reclaiming  the  soil  from  the 
thorns  and  weeds  and  barrenness  with  which  it  had 
been  cursed  by  Ahriman.  Thus  tillage  became  a  re- 
ligious duty,  in  which  man  was  a  fellow-worker  with 
Ormuzd.  Worship  consisted  in  the  recitation  of  pray- 
ers and  hymns;  the  offering  of  soma-juioe,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  ferment  and  become  intoxicating,  as  was 
the  case  in  India,  but  was  drunk  fresh ;  and  finally  in 
sacrifices,  that  of  the  home  being  looked  upon  as  the 
most  acceptable.  The  flesh  was  only  shown  to  the  sa- 
cred fire  as  an  act  of  consecration,  and  was  then  eaten 
at  a  solemn  banquet  by  the  priest  and  his  fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

Finall}',  the  Zoroastrians  were  devout  believers  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  conscious  future  ex- 
istence. They  taught  that,  immediately  after  death 
the  souls  of  men,  both  good  and  bad,  proceed  together 
along  an  appointed  path  to  "  the  bridge  of  the  gather- 
er." Over  this,  from  its  extreme  narrowness,  only  the 
souls  of  the  good  can  pass,. while  the  wicked  fall  from 
it  into  the  gulf  of  punishment  below.  Even  the  good 
have  to  be  assisted  in  their  passage  by  the  angel  Serosh, 
but  when  safely  over  the  arch^ngol  Barman  rises  from 
his  throne  to  greet  them  severally  with  the  words, 
''How  happy  art  thou, who  hast  come  hither  to  us  from 
mortality  to  immortality."  After  this  the  pious  soul 
goes  joyfully  onward  to  the  presence  of  Ormuzd,  to 
the  immortal  saints,  to.  the  golden  throne,  and  to  Para- 
dise. As  for  the  wicked,. when. they  fall  into  the  gulf, 
they  find  themselves  in  outer  darkness  in  Ahriman's 
kingdom,  where  they  are  forced  to  remain  and  feed 
on  poisoned  banquets.  The-  one  dark  spot,  therefore, 
in  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  was  this  dualism,  which 
placed  opposite  to  the  good  god  Ormuzd  a  being  of 
nearly  equal  might  and. activity,  Ahriman,  who  wages 
with  him  constant  war.  Yet  even  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  corruption  of  the  primitive  creed.  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  strongly  monotheistic, 
are  averse  to  idolatry  under  eveiy  form,  and  mark  in 
the  strongest  way  the  opposition  between  good  and 
eviL  But  BB  time  went  on,  and  men  mused  upon  this 
mysterious  problem  of  the  presence  and  power  of  evil 
in  a  world  made  by  a  good  god,  the  figure  of  the  bad 
intelligence,  Ahriman,  began  to  stand  out  in  stronger 
colors,  till  be  became  a  god  too,. endowed  with  attri- 
butes well-nigh  as  mighty  as  those  of  Ormuzd.  Then 
roiwd  the  two  there  grew  up  a  mythology  of  angelic 
beings,  towards  some  of  whom  at  last  even  a  religious 
reverence  was  paid  verging  on  idolatry;  and  so  the 
spirituality  of  the  origuial  creed  of  the  Iranians  was 
lost. 

The  chief  authorities  are  Spiegel's  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Zend'Avetta ;  Uaug,  Etsaya  en  the  Sacred 
Language,  elc^  of  the  Pareeet;  Lenormant,  Manuel 
d'Hittoire  Andame  de  POrient,  ii,  306-824;  Rawlinson, 
Ancient  Monarchies,  ii,  822^844.  See  also  Hardwick, 
Christ andotherMatters,u,S8SBq,',  Mtiller, CAtjM/rom 
a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i;  Upham,  Wise  Men,  p.  72- 
74,  82>^ ;  Hunt,  Pantheism,  p.  32  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  i,  17  sq. ;  Etberidge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew 
Literature,  p.  840  sq.     (R.  P.  S.) 

Omaznatoas  TUa  is  the  name  of  a  spirit  wor- 
shipped by  the  South  Sea  Isbinders.  There  are  sup- 
I)08ed  to  be  several  such  spirits,  and  they  are  thought 
to  reode  in  the  world  of  night,  and  are  never  invoked 


by  wizards  or  sorcerers.  They  are  a  difibrent  order  of 
beings  from  the  gods,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  qfiixits 
of  departed  relations,  lite  natives  were  greatly  afraid 
of  cbem,  and  endeavored  to  propitiate  them  bv  present- 
ing offerings.  **  They  seem,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Pithf 
nesian  Researches,  **  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
demons.  In  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  chief  omcnfia/var 
were  spirits  of  departed  warriors  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  bv  ferocitv  and  murder,  attributes  of  charac- 
ter  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  these  evil  geniL  Each 
celebrated  tU  wan  honored  with  an  image,  through  which 
it  was  supposed  his  influence  was  exerted.  The  spirits 
of  the  reigning  chiefs  were  united  to  this  dass,  and  the 
skulls  of  deceased  rulers,  kept  with  the  images,  were 
honored  with  the  same  worship.  Some  idea  of  what 
was  regarded  as  their  ruling  passion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fearful  apprehensions  constantly  entertained 
by  all  classes.  They  were  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
irritable  and  cruel,  avenging  with  death  the  slightest 
insult  or  neglect,  and  were  kept  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple.  In  the  marae  of  Tane,  at  Masva,  the  rains 
of  their  abode  were  still  standing  when  I  last  visited  the 
place.  It  was  a  house  built  upon  a  number  of  large, 
strong  poles,  which  raised  the  floor  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  were  thus  elevated  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  men,  bb  it  was  imagined  they 
were  constantly  stranfi^ing  or  otherwise  destroying  the 
chiefs  and  people.  To  prevent  this,  they  were  also 
treated  with  great  respect;  men  were  apiM>inted  in- 
stantly to  attend  them,  and  to  keep  them  wrapped  in 
the  choicest  kinds  of  cloth ;  to  take  them  out  whenever 
there  was  a  pae  atua,  or  general  exhibition  of  the  gods; 
to  anoint  them  fiequently  with  fragrant  oil;  and  to 
sleep  in  the  house  with  them  at  night.  All  this  was 
done  to  keep  them  pacified.  And  though  the  oflloe  of 
calming  the  angry  spirits  was  honorable,  it  was  regaid- 
ed  as  dangerous;  for  if  during  the  night,  w  at  any  other 
time,  these  keepers  were  guilty  of  the  least  improprietT, 
it  was  supposed  the  spirits  of  the  images  or  the  akuUs 
would  hurl  them  headlong  from  their  high  abodes,  snd 
break  their  necks  in  the  fall."  The  names  of  the  prin- 
ciple omamatuas  were  Mauri,  Bua-rai,  Tea-faow  They 
were  considered  the  most  malignant  of  beings,  exceed- 
ingly irritable  and  implacable.  They  were  not  confined 
to  the  skulls  of  departed  warriors,  or  the  images  made 
for  them,  but  were  occasionally  supposed  to  resort  to 
the  shells  from  the  sea-shore,  especiaUy  a  beautiful  kind 
of  murex,  called  the  murex  ramooes.  These  shells  were 
kept  by  the  sorcerers,  and  the  peculiar  singing  mnse 
perceived  on«pplying  the  valve  to  the  ear  was  imagined 
to  proceed  from  the  diemon  it  contained.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Ornament  is  the  usual  and  proper  rendering  in  the 
O.  T,  of  the  Hebrew  "^"l?,  adi  (Sept  usually  niff/jos:). 
The  Israelites,  like  other  Oriental  natioos,  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  love  of  ornament  (Qen.  xziv, 
47 ;  Exod.  xxxii,  2 ;  xxxiii,  4,  eta),  not  only  in  costly 
garments  and  braiding  the  hair  (1  Peter  iii,  8  [see 
Hair]),  but  also  in  jewelry  and  gold  (Ezek.  xxviii, 
18  sq.).  The  men  were  usually  content  to  wear  simply 
seal-rings  [see  Skal],  and  indulged  in  expensive  attire 
only  on  solemn  or  public  occasions ;  uniees  their  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  princes,  required  more  display 
(Psa.  xlv,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  80 ;  2  Mace  iv,  88,  etc.).  Bat 
the  women,  especiaUy  young  damsels  and  brides,  wore 
many  and  very  valuable  ornaments  (2  Sam.  i,  ti ;  Jer. 
ii,  82;  Isa.  iii,  17  sq.;  Ixi,  10;  Judith  x,  4;  xii,  16; 
oomp.  Esth.  ii,  12),  generally  in  the  form  of  rings,  chains, 
and  bracelets.  Sometimes  the  young  women  purpoeely 
made  themsdves  publicly  conspicoous  by  tbeir  adorn- 
ments (Baruch  vi,  8;  t.  e.  Episu  Jerem.  8).  Daring 
times  of  mourning,  in  obedience  to  a  natural  impulse, 
all  ornaments  were  laid  aside  (Kxod.  xxxiii,  4  aq.; 
2  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Exek.  xxiv,  17, 22).  Ornaments  are  enu- 
merated in  various  passages  (see  Isa.  iii,  18  aq*;  Hoa.  it, 
12;  Esek.  xvi,  11).    Among  tho  oroaments  peculiar  to 
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fiemaks  was  the  golden  heftd-dxen  in  theform  of  the  holy 
dty  (see  Miahna,  Edt^h^  u,  7,  am  bo  n*i9,  so  ex- 
plained by  the  rabbins).  Idols  weie  also  adorned  with 
gold  and  jewels  (Jer.  x,  4;  Banich  vi,  10,  23 ;  2  Mace, 
ii,  2),  as  now  the  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Roman 
charehea. — ^Winer,  il,  418.    See  Attire  ;  Ephod. 

The  number,  variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments 
ordinarily  worn  upon  the  person  form  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Oriental  costume,  botli  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  i, 
]»i  sq. ;  Van  Lennep,  Bihie  Lands,  p.  531  sq.).  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of 
ladies  loaded  with  rings,  ear-rings  of  very  great  size, 
anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  most  varied  character, 
and  frequently  inlaid  with  precious  stones  or  enamel, 
handsome  and  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  either  of 
gold  or  of  beads,  and  chains  of  various  kinds  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  835-341).  The  modem  Egyptians  retain  to  the 
foil  the  same  taste,  and  vie  with  their  progenitors  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments  (Lane,  voL  iii, 
Appendix  A).  Nor  is  the  display  confined,  as  with  us, 
to  the  upper  classes ;  we  are  told  that  ^*  even  most  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a  variety  of  tmmpery 
ornaments,  such  as  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc., 
and  sometimes  a  nose-ring**  (Lane,  i,  78).  There  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Isaiah  (iii,  18-28)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture  is 
filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places;  in  the 
New  Testament  the  apostles  lead  us  to  infer  the  prev- 
alence of  the  same  habit  when  thev  recommend  the 
women  to  adorn  themselves,  "  not  with  braided  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but  with  good  works'' 
(1  Tim.  ii,  9, 10),  even  with  *'  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price^  (1  Pet.  iii,  4).  Ornaments  were  most  lavishly 
displayed  at  festivals,  whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii,  18) 
or  a  private  character,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding  (Isa.  Ixi,  10;  Jer.  ii,  82).  In  times  of  public 
moaming  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  4-6). 

With  r^ard  to  the  particular  articles  noticed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difiScult  to  explain  their 
forra  or  nae,  as  the  name  is  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion open  to  nSb  Much  illustration  may,  however,  be 
gkaned  both  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  As- 
syria and  from  the  statements  of  modem  travellers;  and 
we  are  in  all  respects  in  a  better  position  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  terms  than  were  the  learned 
men  of  the  Reformation  sera.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  ornaments 
are  deacribed,  substituting,  where  necessary,  for  the 
leadinga  of  the  A.  Y.  the  more  correct  sense  in  italic^ 
and  referring  for  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  arti- 
cles to  the  vioious  heads  under  which  they  may  be 
found.  The  notiees  which  occur  in  the  eariy  books  of 
the  Bible  imply  the  weight  and  abundance  of  the  oroa- 
meota  worn  at  that  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah 
widi  "a  golden  note^ring  (DH,  nitem)  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  hraoelets  (*1*^QX,  ttaimid)  for  her  hands 
often  afaekeb  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  xxiv,  22) ;  and  he 
afterwards  added  **  trinkets  (*^b3,  heli,  articles  in  gen- 
tfal)  of  silver  and  trinkets  of  gold**  (verse  58).  Ear- 
rings (On^attta  DtS  ^nizem  in  their  ears")  were  worn 
by  Jacob's  wives,  apparently  as  charms,  for  they  are 
mmtjoncd  in  comicction  with  idols:  ''They  gave  unto 
Jacob  aD  the  atrange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand, 
and  their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears"  (Gen. 
xxxT,  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch  Judah 
were  a  "  agnet'^  (Q^'^H,  chothdm),  which  was  suspended 
by  a  strimg  (b'^ns,  paikit)  round  the  neck,  and  a  *< staff" 
(Gen.  zxzvii,  18):  the  staff  itself  was  probably  orna- 


mented, and  thus  the  practice  of  the  Israelites  would  be 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i,  195), ''each  carried  a  seal,  and  a 
walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an 
apple,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  ox  something  similar."  The 
first  notice  of  the  ring  oceuis  in  reference  to  Joseph : 
when  he  was  made  raler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  "took  off 
bis  ff^^m^ring  (n?50,  tatbdath;  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases  [Esth.  iii,  10;  viii,  2;  1  Maoc.  vi,  15],  not  merely 
an  ornament,  but  the  symbol  of  authority)  from  his 
hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and*  put  a  gold 
chain  (^*^3^,  rabid;  also  a  chain  worn  by  a  woman 
[Esth.  xvi.  U])  about  his  neck"  (Gen.  xH,  42),  the 
latter  being  probably  a  "  simple  gold  chain  in  imitation 
of  string,  to  which  a  stone  scarabeus,  set  in  the  same 
precious  metal,  was  appended"  (Wilkinson,  ii,  889). 
The  number  of  personal  ornaments  worn  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, particularly  by  the  females,  is  inddentaUy  noticed 
in  Exod.  iii,  22 :  "  Every  woman  shall  ask  (A.  V.  "  bor- 
row") of  her  neighbor  trinkets  (*^ba,  keli,  as  above)  of 
silver  and  trinkets  of  gold  . . .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the 
Egyptians."  In  Exod.  xi,  2,  the  order  is  extended  to  the 
males,  and  ttom  this  time  we  may  perhaps  date  the 
more  frequent  use  of  trinkets  among  men,  for  while  it  is 
said  in  the  former  passage, "  Ye  shall  put  them  upon 
your  sons  and  upon  your  daughters,"  we  find  subsequent 
notices  of  ear-rings  being  worn  at  all  events  by  young 
men  (Exod.  xxxii,  2),  and  again  of  offerings  both  from 
men  and  women  of  **nose'rinffs  (nn,  ekdch,  A.  V. 
**  bracelets;"  some  authorities  prefer  the  sense  ^  buckle ;" 
in  other  passages  the  same  word  signifies  the  ring  placed 
through  the  nose  of  an  animal,  such  as  a  bull,  to  lead 
him  by)  and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  necklaces  (tr^lS, 

kumdz,  A. y.  ''tablets;"  a  necklace  formed  of  perforated 
gold  drops  Strang  together),  all  articles  of  gold"  (Exod. 
XXXV,  22).  The  profusion  of  these  ornaments  was  such 
as  to  supply  suflident  gold  for  making  the  sacred  uten- 
sils for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass  was  con- 

stracted  out  of  the  brasen  mirrors  (ni&(^^,  mardth) 
which  the  women  carried  about  with  them  (Exo<U 
xxxviii,  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  as 
prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of  ornaments; 
for  the  Israelites  are  described  as  having  captured 
"^irinkeis  of  gold,"  armlets  (rtnxrSbt,  etsaddh,  A.  V. 

»    ■    • 

"  chains ;"  cognate  term,  used  in  Isa.  iii,  20,  means  "  step- 
chain  ;"  but  the  word  is  used  both  here  and  in  2  Sam. 
i,  10  without  reference  to  its  etymological  sense)  and 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings  (9*^219,  agil,  a  circular  ear-ring 
of  a  solid  character),  and  necklaces^  (t^^St  kumdz,  as 
above),  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  16,750  shekels 
(Numb,  xxxi,  50, 52).  Equally  valuable  were  the  orna- 
ments obtained  from  the  same  people  after  their  defeat 
by  Gideon :  "  The  weight  of  the  golden  nose^rinffs  (Qt:, 
nizem,  as  above ;  the  term  is  here  undefined ;  but,  as 
ear-rings  are  subsequently  noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think 
it  probable  that  the  nose-ring  is  intended)  was  a  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  besides  collars 

(D'^Sinto,  sixharomm,  A.  V,  "  ornaments ;"  the  word 
specifies  moonrshaped  disks  of  metal,  strung  on  a  cord, 
and  placed  around  the  necks  either  of  men  or  of  camels) 
and  ear-pendants  (nifi'^CdS,  netiphdth,  A.  V.  "  collars"  or 
"sweet-jewels;"  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  is 
pendants,  which  were  no  doubt  attached  to  ear-rings) 
(Jndg.  viii,  26). 

The  poetical  portions  of  the  O.  T.  contain  numerous 
references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity.  The  appearance 
of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  the  book  of  the  Canti- 
cles : "  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  beads  (0*^^,*)?),  tarim, 

A.y.  "  rows;"  the  term  means,  according  to  Geaenius 
[Thes,  p.  1499],  rows  of  pearls  or  beads;  but  as  the 
etymological  sense  is  connected  with  drde,  it  may 
rather  mean  the  individual  beads,  which  might  be 
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Mnmg  tx>gether,  and  so  make  a  row,  endrding  the 
cheeka.  In  the  next  vene  the  same  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  ^  bordecs."  The  sense  must,  however,  be 
the  same  in  both  verses,  and  the  point  of  contrast  may 
perchance  consist  in  the  difference  of  the.  material,  the 
beads  in  ver.  10  being  of  some  ordinary  metal,  while 
those  in  ver.  11  were  to  be  of  gold),  thy  neck  with  per* 
foraied  IpearU^  (O'^W'^n?  ckarutim,  A.  V.  **  chains ;" 
the  word  would  apply  to  any  perforated  articles,  such  as 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc) ;  we  will  make  thee  beads  of 
gold  with  studs  of  silver"  (i,  10,  11).  Her  neck,  rising 
tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an 
armory,"  was  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hang- 
ing like  the  'thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty 
men,  on  the  walls  of  the  armory"  (iv,  4) ;  her  hair,  fall- 
ing gracefully  over  her  neck,  is  described  (iv,  9)  figura- 
tively as  a  "chain"  (p39,  andJt),  and  "the  rottndinff$" 
(not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "the  ioints")  of  her  thighs  are 
likened  to  the  pendant  (D*iK9r),  "Jewels;"  rather  this 
is  the  lace-work  fringe  of  the  drareen  enveloping  the 
lower  limbs)  of  an  ear-ring,  which  tapers  gradually 
downwards  (vii,  1).  So  again  we  read  of  the  bride- 
groom :  "  bis  eyes  are  .  .  .  fitly  set,"  bb  if  they  were 
gems  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  (v,  12) : "  his  hands  are 
(U  gold  rings  (Q^'^bs^  gelilim)  set  with  the  beryl,"  i.  e. 

(as  explained  by  Gesenius,  Thetaun  p.  287)  the  Angers 
when  curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyed  with 
henna  resemble  gems  (rather  the  fingers  had  ringe  lit- 
erally). Lastly,  the  yearning  after  dose  affection  is  ex- 
pressed thus :  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  arm,"  whether  that  the  seal  itsdf  waa 
the  most  valuable  personal  ornament  worn  by  a  man,  as 
in  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Hag.  ii,  23,  or  whether  perchance  the 
close  contiguity  of  the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is 
impressed  may  not  rather  be  intended  (Cant,  viii,  6). 
AV«  may  further  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  the 
Proverbs  to  describe  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  beautify- 
ing the  character;  in  reference  to  the  terms  used  we 
need  only  explain  that  the  "ornament"  of  the  A.  V.  in 
i,  9;  iv,  9,  is  more  spedfically  a  wreath  (•^^'^V,  Ucyak), 
or  garland i  the  "chains"  of  i,  9,  the  drope  (p99,  andk, 
as  above)  of  which  the  necklace  was  formed ;  the  "jewel 
uf  gold  in  a  swine's  snout*"  of  xi,  22,  a  note-ring  (DtS, 
itizem,  as  above) ;  the  "jewd"  of  xx,  16,  a  trinhei,  and 
the  "  ornament"  of  xxv,  12,  an  ear^pendani  C^^H,  chali, 
as  above). 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (iu,  18-28)  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  (18)  "  In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 
ankleU  (0*^039,  akasim),  and  their  lace  cape  (D'^p'^ncJ, 
ehtbmm ;  rather,  pei^iapo,  diekt  attached  to  the  neck- 
lace), and  their  necblaoee  (lunettee) ;  (19)  the  ear-pen^- 
Jofiff,  and  the  6race<ete,and  the  light  veils  i  (20)  the 
turban$j  and  the  ttep-ehaine^  and  the  girdke,  and  the 
eeent-bottietf  and  the  amulets;  (21)  the  rin^f  and  nose- 
tings  f  (22)  the  state- dresses,  and  the  cloaks^  and  the 
shawls,  and  the  purses  4  (28)  the  mirrors,  and  the  fine 
linen  shirts,  and  the  turbans,  and  the  light  dressesj* 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  {Sabb,  cap. 
vi)  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  being  premised 
that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what  con- 
i»tituted  a  proper  article  of  dress,  and  what  might  be  re- 
garded by  rabbinical  refinement  as  a^nrden : "  A  woman 
must  not  go  out  (on  the  Sabbath)  with  Knen  or  woollen 
laces,  nor  with  the  straps  on  her  head ;  nor  with  a  frontlet 
and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  cap ;  nor  with 
a  golden  tower  (i.  e.  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  tower) ; 
nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain ;  nor  with  nose-rings ;  nor 
with  finger-rings  on  which  there  is  no  seal ;  nor  with  a 
needle  without  an  eye  (§  1) ;  nor  with  a  needle  that  has 
an  eye ;  nor  with  a  finger-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it :  nor 
with  a  diadem ;  nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balm-flask 
(§  ^\  A  man  is  not  to  go  out .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee -buckles 


are  clean,  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them ';  atep-chaim 
are  liable  to  become  undean,  and  a  man  must  not  go  out 
with  them"  (§  4). — Smith.  See  each  artide  named  in 
its  place. 

Omaments  (or  Dbgorations),  Architkctubal, 
are  additions  made  to  simple  constructive  features,  or 
to  the  form  of  these  features,  for  the  purpoee  of  embel- 
lishment or  elegance.  Thus  the  Doric  shaft,  while  an- 
swering the  constructive  purposes  of  a  simple  square  or 
round  pier,  is  ornamented  with  fluting;  and  its  caiata], 
with  its  beautifully  proportioned  echinus  and  alMcus, 
supports  as  a  plain  slab  would  do  the  weight  of  the 
entablature.  The  other  classic  orders  illustrate  this  in 
a  richer  manner.  Thus  the  Corinthian  column,  with 
its  fluted  and  elegant  shaft,  resting  on  an  omamenied 
base,  and  crowned  by  an  ornamented  capital,  takes  the 
place  of  what  might  have  been,  had  utility  akme  been 
consulted,  a  plain  pier  of  rubble-work,  with  a  tough 
stone  to  rest  upon,  and  another  on  the  top  to  reoeiTe 
the  load. 

In  classic  architecture,  as  in  every  good  style,  the 
same  principle  pervades  all  the  ornamental  features, 
viz.  that  thty  are  eonstructice  features  ornamented  ts  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  use ;  for  instance,  a  column  be- 
ing a  member  for  support,  should  be  of  such  a  form  ss 
to  denote  this ;  the  constructive  use  of  a  cornice  being 
to  protect  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  to  shield  the  front 
of  it  from  the  rain  and  sun,  it  should  be  made  of  such 
a  form  as  to  do  this,  and  also  to  look  bb  if  it  did  it^to 
express  its  purpose.  In  classic  architecture,  the  cornice 
consists  of  several  members,  in  which  the  constractiTe 
decoration  is  well  seen;  the  mutules  and  modilliMu 
beautifully  indicating  in  an  oniamental  manner  their 
original  use,  while  the  leaf  enrichments  of  the  smsll 
mouldings  give  life  and  animation  to  the  building.  la 
mediaeval  art  the  same  prindple  prevails  in  a  much 
greater  d^ree,  and  over  a  more  complex  system  of 
construction.  The  shafts,  with  their  elegant  and  pur- 
pose-like bases  and  caps,  are  arranged  so  that  each  sup- 
ports a  separate  member  of  the  vaulting.  The  arch 
mouldings  are  divided  so  as  to  indicate  the  rings  of 
their  constructive  formation.  The  buttresses,  so  ele- 
gant in  outline,  express  the  part  they  serve  in  rap- 
porting  the  vaulting;  the  pinnades,  with  their  ont- 
mental  finials,  are  the  decorated  dead-weights  which 
steady  the  buttresses.  The  foliage  and  smaller  ona- 
ments  are  also  beautifully  and  suitably  applied,  ss  the 
growth  and  vigor  of  the  supporting  capitals  and  cor- 
bels, and  the  running  foliage  of  the  string-couraus,  srch- 
mouldings,  etc,  fully  illustrate. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  styles  of  art  to  which 
these  remarks  can  hardly  be  said  to  apply ;  aa,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  HindO  styles,  where 
we  find  many  features  applied  in  a  manner  meant  to  be 
ornamental,  although  actually  contrary  to  their  con- 
structive use.  In  these  styles  (and  also  in  Givek 
architecture),  human  figures,  bulls,  and  other  animsk 
are  placed  as  columns  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  super- 
incumbent mass.  This  is  evidently  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, except  when  the  figure  is  placed  in  an  attitnde  to 
indicate  that  he  is  supporting  a  weight,  as  the  Greek 
Atlantes  do;  but  in  the  former  cases  religious  notioRi 
seem  to  have  overcome  true  artistic  feding.  There  are 
also  manv  forms  of  ornament  used  in  all  stTka  the 
origin  of  which  is  obscure  and  their  advantage  doabt- 
ful ;  such  are  the  zigzag,  chevron,  billet,  etc,  so  com- 
mon in  eariy  mediaeval  art,  and  the  scrolls  of  looic  and 
Indian  art,  and  the  complications  of  the  interladni; 
work  of  the  North  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Soch  thinp 
may  be  admissible  in  colored  deooratioo,  such  as  the 
confused  patterns  of  Saracenic  art,  and  the  shdl-psi- 
tems  of  Indian  art ;  but  where  ornamental  form  b 
wanted,  unless  the  requirements  of  the  construction  sit 
carefully  followed  as  the  guide  to  the  decoration,  sU 
principle  is  lost,  and  the  ornament  runs  wild.  This 
has  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  art,  and  in  no 
case  more  markedly  than  in  the  art  of  the  Renii—nff 
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The  material  in  me  miut  also  have  an  influence  en 
the  fonn  and  style  of  the  ornament.  Thus  stone-carv- 
ing and  metal-work  must  evidently  require  different 
treatment.  Fac- simile  leaves  might  6e  formed  in 
iron,  but  could  not  be  so  carved  in  stone*  This  con- 
structive element  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
designing.  All  imitative  art  must  be  to  some  extent 
oonventtonaL  Natural  objects,  such  as  leaves,  flowers, 
etc.,  cannot  be  copied  absolutely  literally ;  and  in  suit- 
ing the  conventional  treatment  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  used  lies  the  great  skill  of  the  artist— Cham- 
bers.. 

OinamciitB,  Eoclbsiastioal,  a  designation  of  the 
various  minor  articles  of  furniture,  utensils,  pictures,  etc, 
used  in  some  churches. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  a  state 
institution,  i.  e.  in  the  time  of  Coiistantine,  ornaments 
more  or  less  costly  began  to  be  introduced.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  uten- 
sils of  the  church,  and  all  g^fks  which  were  called  Ana- 
tkemata  and  'ExTrrwiafiaraf  and  which  were  a  sort  of 
symbolical  memorial  or  hierc^lyphical  representation 
of  the  kindness  and  favor  that  had  been  received,  sen- 
tences of  Holy  Scripture  and  other  inscriptions  were 
frequently  written  on  the  walls.  This  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  decorations  in  churches.  Gilding  and 
mosaio-work  were  introduced  at  an  early  period.  The 
practice  of  exhibiting  pictures  of  saints,  martyrs,  etc, 
began  in  the  4th  century ;  it  was  introduced  by  Panli- 
nust  bishop  of  Nola,  and  his  contemporaries,  privately 
and  by  degrees.  Statues  and  images  were  a  later  in- 
novation. The  pictures  of  kings  and  bishops  were 
brought  in  about  the  same  time;  but  no  images  of  God 
or  the  Trinity  were  allowed  in  churches  till  after  the 
second  Nicene  Council;  nor,  usually,  statues  or  massy 
images,  but  only  paintings  and  pictures,  and  those  qrro- 
boUcal  rather  thttn  any  other.  The  practice  of  adorn- 
ing churches  with  evergreens  is  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine, and  is  probably  of  high  antiquity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  continued  in  a  free 
use  of  all  kinds  of  church  ornamentation.  Even  in  the 
Greek  Church,  where  the  Iconoclastic  spirit  has  done 
away  with  much  that  is  held  essential  to  church  dec- 
orations by  RomanisU  (see  Ioonoclasm),  the  number  of 
ornameDts  used  is  still  very  great.  Of  course  in  the 
Protestant  churches  ornaments  of  a  ritualistic  charac- 
ter have  been  largely  abandoned.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer  directs 
that  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  be  in  use  as  they  were  in  this  Church  of 
England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  SQOOud 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  See  Constitu- 
noxs  and  Casons  Ecclesiastical  ;  Ritualism.  The 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  has  retained  the  use  of 
pictures,  tapers,  and  crucifix ;  while  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  dissenting  bodies  have  carefully  dis- 
carded every  such  ornament  from  the  church. 

We  embody  in  this  article  a  concise  description  of 
the  chief  articles  used  in  the  ritualistic  churches  of 
Christendom,  and  their  supposed  significance,  taking  it 
largely  from  a  curious  little  book  written  in  defence  of 
extreme  ritualism,  and  entitled  Tke  Ritual  Reaaon  Why, 
The  atiar-raU  is  a  rail  which  separates  the  altar  from 
the  rest  of  the  chancel,  because  it  symbolizes  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple;  the  aUar-eloih  veils  it  as  a 
token  of  respect,  and  to  mark  the  different  seasons  of 
the  CHiureh  by  a  change  of  colors,  which  are  five  in 
number;  the  U^Ut  are  emblematic  of  Christ,  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  also  signs  of  spiritual  light  and  joy ; 
fUnwtn  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the  credence- 
table  (q.  v.)  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  elements 
for  the  communion  before  they  are  placed  on  the  altar; 
the  aeefijiia  (q.  v.)  are  the  seats  of  the  lesser  clergy,  ar- 
ranged seeording  to  their  rank ;  the  paten  (q.  v.)  is  a 
thin  dish  of  gold  or  silver  gilt,  on  which  the  altar  beads 
are  placed  for  consecratioa  and  for  communion;  the 


c3>0Tium  is  a  kind  of  shallow  cup  used  for  the  same 
purpose ;  the  ckaHee  (q.  v.)  is  the  cup  for  holding  the 
consecrated  wine ;  the  ckaUoe-ffeU  is  a  square  of  em- 
broidered silk  for  covering  it  when  empty;  the  cor- 
poral is  a  napkin  of  fine  linen  spread  on  the  altar  at 
the  time  of  the  communion ;  the  cruett  are  vessels  of 
glass  or  metal  for  holding  the  sacred  wine,  and  for  wa- 
ter; the  pyx  (q.  V.)  is  a  metal  canister  lined  with  linen 
in  which  the  bread  is  kept  till  required  for  use;  the 
basin  and  napkin  are  used  for  washing  the  priests' 
hands;  the  pitcima  (q.v.)  is  a  small  stone  basin  set 
in  the  wall,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the  lectern 
(q.  V.)  is  the  name  given  to  the  resding-desk ;  the  cen- 
ser (q.  v.),  or  thurMCf  b  a  vessel  of  metal,  usually  in 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  with  a  perforated  cover,  in  which 
incense  is  offered ;  the  sanctus  bell  is  a  small  bell  used 
to  give  notice  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  eucharistic 
bread;  the  traveUinff-cloth  is  spresd  over  the  altar-rails^ 
or  before  the  cohimunicants,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
bread  falling  to  the  ground.  There  are  other  articles, 
especially  different  kinds  of  candles  and  candlesticks,, 
used  in  and  about  the  altar  and  in  processions;  but 
those  above  mentioned  are  the  most  important,  except 
such  as  are  worn  upon  the  perscm,  for  which  see  article 
Vestmemts.    (See  illustrations  on  following  psge.) 

See  Bingham,  AiUiquUiet  of  the  Chi-iafian  Church,, 
bk.  viii;  Riddle,  Christian  AnfiquiiieSf  p.  741  sq.,  811 
sq.;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity  exemplified^  p.  260 
sq. ;  and  for  the  Church  of  England  especially,  Hook, 
Church  Diet,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Or'nanCHeb.  Oman',  "l^K;  Sept'Opva;  Targiim 

«w«allv  13!<*'?S»  *>«t  ateo  Vis*??!.  IJ'JK*  l^'!'?*  ^^  "C^"^?  ? 
Vulg.  Oman),  the  form  In  which  the  name  of  the  Jebii- 
site  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah,  Ha-avamah,  or  Haor- 
nah,  is  g^ven  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxi,  15, 18, 20-25, 
28;  2  Chron.  iii,  1).  See  Araunah.  In  some  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  Origen's  Hexapla  collected  by  Bahrdr, 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  ('Epvd  rov  'lifiovtraiov)  U 
named  for  that  of  Nachon  in  2  Sam.  vi,  6  (Smith). 

Oro  is  (1)  the  name  given  in  the  Yoruba  country  of 
West  Africa  to  Mumbo  Jumbo  (q.  v.).  (2)  The  princi- 
pal war-god  of  the  pagan  natives  of  Polynesia.  Such  was 
the  delight  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  blocMl 
that  his  priest  required  every  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  be  covered  with  its  own  blood  in  order  to  its  ac- 
ceptance. When  war  was  in  agitation  a  human  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  Oro,  the  ceremony  connected  with  it 
being  called  fetching  the  god  to  preside  over  the  army. 
The  image  of  the  god  was  brought  out;  when  the  vic- 
tim was  offered,  a  red  feather  was  taken  from  his  per- 
son and  given  to  the  party,  who  bore  it  to  their  com- 
panions, and  considered  it  as  a  symbol  of  Oro*s  presence 
and  sanction  during  their  subsequent  preparations.  Oro 
was,  in  the  Polynesian  mythology,  the  first  son  of  Tau- 
roa,  who  was  the  founder  and  father  of  the  gods;  he 
was  the  first  of  the  fourth  dass  of  beings  worshipped  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  appeara  to  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  connection  between  celestial  and  terrestrial  be- 
ings. In  Tahiti  Oro  was  worshipped  under  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  straight  log  of  hard  casuarina  wood,  six 
feet  in  length,  nncarved,  but  decorated  with  feathers. 
This  was  the  great  national  idol  of  the  Polynesians. 
He  was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  response  to  the 
priests  who  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods  or  the 
issue  of  events.  At  Opoa,  which  was  considered  the 
birthplace  of  the  god,  was  the  most  celebrated  oracle 
of  the  people.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  vol. 
ii,  s.  V. 

OrobiO,  Isaac  ve  Castro,  a  Spanish  ph^'sician, 
noted  as  a  philosopher  and  polemic  against  Christian- 
ity, was  bom  at  Braganza  al)out  the  year  1620.  His 
parents,  who  were  Jews,  though  outwardly  professing 
Romanism,  educated  him  in  Judaism.  BaUhasar  Oro- 
bio — this  was  his  name  while  in  the  Chureh —studied 


the  icholntic  philoaofibj  it  tbe  UniToittyof  Aleili  de  I  the  pruoni  of  the  loqaiMdon,  when  daring  thm  jttn 
Honotoi,  in  which  hi*  acqaiatiom  wet«  hi  conriden-  he  underwent  tortani  wortfav  of  (be  bniMri^  of  tkat 
ble  Ihet  he  was  appoinled  lech>r  in  metaphyncs  in  inremous  tribDnaLr  '"d  which  often,  aconrdinft  ^  ^ 
the  UniverHly  of  Silanuinca.  He  RfUiwude  applied  |  own  dedaratinn,  m>  peifriexed  hii  nndenUiiclins  m  u> 
himself  to  tbe  itudy  of  medicine,  which  he  practiced  al  make  him  aali  himeelf,  "Am  [  really  Dm  Biltbawr 
Seville.     Upon  Hupkooo  of  Judaiam  he  waa  caat  iolo  i  Orobio,  who  walked  alMat  fteely  in  Seville  whs  lind 
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At  ease,  and  had  the  bleasiiig  of  a  wife  and  children?'* 
Sometimea  he  thought  that  his  past  life  had  been  noth- 
ing but  a  dream,  and  that  the  frightful  dungeon  where 
he  was  had  been  his  birthplaoe,  as,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, it  was  destined  to  see  him  die.    At  other 
times,  as  he  had  a  very  metaphysical  mind,  he  formed 
arguments  and  then  resolved  them,  thus  performing  the 
parts  of  opponent,  respondent,  and  moderator  at  the 
same  time.     In  this  way  he  amused  himself,  and  con- 
stantly denied  that  he  was  a  Jew.    Afler  appearing 
twice  or  thrice  before  the  inquisitors,  he  was  treated  as 
follows:  At  the  bottom  of  a  subterraneous  vault,  lighted 
by  two  or  three  small  lamps,  he  appeared  before  two 
persona.     One  was  the  jndge,  and  the  other  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Inquisition,  who  asked  him  to  confess  the 
truth,  declaring  that,  in  case  of  a  criminal's  denial,  the 
holy  office  would  not  be  deemed  the  cause  of  his  death 
if  he  should  expire  under  the  torture,  but  it  must  be 
attributed  to  his  own  obstinacy.    Then  the  execution- 
er stripped  off  his  dothes,  tied  his  hands  and  feet  with 
a  strong  cord,  and  set  him  on  a  low  stool,  while  he 
passed  the  cord  through  some  iron  rings  fixed  in  the 
wails ;  then,  drawing  away  the  stool,  he  remained  sus- 
pended by  the  cord,  which  the  executioner  drew  light- 
er and  tighter  to  make  him  confess,  until  a  surgeon  as- 
sured the  court  he  could  not  bear  more  without  expir- 
ing.    These  cords  put  him  to  exquisite  torture  by  cut- 
ting into  the  flesh,  and  makuig  the  blood  burst  from 
onder  bia  nails.    To  prevent  the  cords  tearing  off  the 
fiesh,  of  which  there  was  danger,  bands  were  girded 
about  the  breast,  which  were  drawn  so  tight  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  breathe  if  he  had  not 
held  his  breath  while  the  executioners  put  the  bands 
around  him.    By  this  device  his  lungs  were  enabled 
Co  perform  their  functions.    During  the  severest  of  his 
sufferings  he  was  told  that  was  but  the  beginning  of 
faU  toiments,  and  that  he  had  better  confess  before  they 
proceeded  to  extremitaesi    Orobio  adds  that  the  exe- 
cutioner, being  on  a  small  ladder,  to  frighten  him,  fre- 
quently let  it  Um  against  his  shin-bones.    The  staves, 
being  aharpi,  canaed  him  drMdful  pain.    However,  all 
the  tortures  of  the  holy  office  were  insufficient  to  wrest 
from  him  the  avowal  of  his  tme  sentiments,  which  would 
have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  most  cruel  punishment 
He  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  left  Spain  for  France, 
and  was  appointed  by  Lonis  XIV  as  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Toulouse.     But  weary,  at  length,  of  the  neces- 
aty  under  which  he  lay  of  concealing  the  religion  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  tme  one,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  the  ill-treatment  received  from  Christians  had 
nndeEed  more  dear,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where,  after 
having  received  circumcision,^e  made  an  open  profes- 
sion of  Judaism,  taking  Che  name  of  Isaac    He  died  in 
the  vear  1687.     It  was  in  the  citv  of  Amsterdam  that 
Orobio  had  his  famous  conferences  with  the  theologian 
Pbilip  de  limborch  (q.  v.),  who,  persuaded  of  the  force 
of  his  own  arguments  in  fovor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
published  them,  together  with  the  objections  of  Orobio : 
De  terUaU  reHgiom*  JudoioB  cum  confutatione  religUmus 
CktitHanm,  in  three  treatises,  under  the  title  of  Phi- 
hppi  a  Umboreh  arnica  ooUatio  cum  erudUo'Judao  (Ter- 
gow,  1687 :  Basle,  1740).    Orobio  wrote,  Certamen  pkUo- 
mfpkieam  propugnaUe  vtrUatis  divmat  ac  naturalu  ad- 
terme  Jok.  Bredenhvrgii  prineipia  (Latin  and  Dutch, 
Amsterd.  1684, 1703,  and  1781)  i^Bespuetla  a  un  Pre- 
fSeaaie  mAre  la  perpetua  ob»ervancia  de  la  dwma  Ijey : 
— Ej^fkaaon  dd  capitulo  Hit  cf  YdoioB  : — ExpUooioon 
parapkrattica  de  las  Ixx  Semanas  de  Daniel: — Una 
tpistola  invecfina  contra  un  Judio  p/tUosopko  medico^  que 
negttva  laleg  d€  Mose  tf  siendo  Aikeista  affectava  la  ley 
de  Katmraksza :  — Israet  vengi,  ou  exposition  naiureUe 
desjnrspUHes  BebraXques  que  les  ChriHens  appUquetU  a 
JisuM  latr  pretendn  Messie  (translated  from  the  Span- 
ish into  French  by  Henriqnese,  Lond.  1770).    With  re- 
gard to  the  last  work,  it  has  been  supposed  by  De  Komi 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Orobio  himself,  but  only 
compiled  fsom  his  works  by  Henriqnes,  who  is  men- 


tioned as  the  translator;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
neither  Basnage  nor  Wolf,  who  appear  to  have  had 
his  works  as  published  in  Spanish  before  them,  enu- 
merates any  treatise  with  this  title.  The  work  Is- 
rati  Vengi  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Goldsmid  (Lond.  1889),  and  also  in  the  same 
year  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  M'Caul  (q.  v.),  under  the  title 
Israel  Avenffed,  to  which  edition  is  appended  a  reply 
from  the  pen  of  this  able  Britbh  apologist  of  Christian- 
ity. See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ui,  54  sq. ;  Wolf,  BiU,  Hebr, 
i,  646  sq.;  iii,  551  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico 
degU  autori  Ehrei^  p.  253  sq.  (Germ,  transl.  by  Ham- 
burger); BibUotheca  Judaica  aniichristiana,  No.  122, 
etc  (Parma,  1800) ;  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs^  p.  743 
sq.  (Taylor's  transL);  ikihuAt,  Jiidische  DenkwUrdigkei- 
tm,  i,  124, 159  sq.;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  Kirche^  p.  86; 
Limboroh,  Historia  InquisiHoniSf  vol.  ii,  ch.  18 ;  voL  iv, 
cb.  29;  Job.  Clericus,  BtbHotheca  universalis,  vii,  289 
sq.;  lindo.  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
p.  370;  Adams,  History  of  the  Jews  (Bost.  1812),  ii,  91 ; 
Da  Costa,  Israel  and  tJte  Gentiles,  p.  480  sq. ;  Finn,  Se- 
phardim  (Lond.  1841), p.44S  sq.;  Fnnkel,  MotuUss<^rift 
(1867),  p.  821--880;  Kayseriing,  Gesch.  d.  Jvden  in  Por- 
iugai  (Leips.  1867),  p.  802  sq.;  Jost,  GesdL  d,  Judtnih, 
u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  233;  GrHtz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  x,  202  sq., 
note  1,  p.  X  sq. ;  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  Bibliotheca  £9- 
paflola,  i,  606;  Fabricius,  Delectus  A  rgumentorum  et  Syl- 
labus Scriptorum,  etc  (Hamb.  1725),  p.  359, 614;  Hoie, 
History  of  the  Jews  (Edinb.  1841),  p.  198  sq.     (R  P.) 

Oroaius,  Paulus,  a  noted  writer  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  *in  Spain,  was  bom  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  at  Tarragona,  in  Catalonia.  He  was 
educated  in  Spain,  and,  after  entering  the  service  of 
the  Church,  was  made  presbyter  in  his  native  place. 
About  A.D.  414  he  proceeded,  by  direction  of  the  Span- 
ish bishops  Eutropius  and  Paul,  to  Africa,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  seemS)  of  consulting  St.  Augustine  (whom  he 
appears,  from  the  introduction  to  his  History,  to  have 
been  in  communioation  with  some  years  before)  on  sev- 
eral controverted  points  of  belief,  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed by  the  PrisciUianists  and  the  Origenists,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  soul.  (See  ConsuUatio  site  Commonitorittm  Orosii 
ad  A  uguHinum  de  errors  PrisciUianistarum  et  Origenis- 
tarum,  together  with  Augustine's  answer,  Ad  Orosium 
contra  Prisdllianistas  et  Origenistns,  both  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine)  By  advice  of  Au- 
gustine, Orosius  proceeded  thence  to  Palestine  with  a 
recommendation  fh>m  Angustine  to  Jerome,  who  was 
then  living  at  Bethlehem,  to  consult  with  this  learned 
Church  father  too.  While  in  Palestine,  Orosius  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Pelagius,  who  was  at  that  time  spread- 
ing his  opinions  concerning  original  sin  and  grace — Zi- 
her  apologeticus  contra  Pelagium  de  A  rbitrii  Libertate — 
which  is  annexed  to  the  History  of  Orosius.  He  was 
also  called  upon  to  oppose  Pelagius  and  his  disciple  Cce- 
lestius  in  a  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  July  30, 415.  From 
Palestine  Orosius  returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  his 
friend  Augustine,  and  thence  to  Spain*  He  now  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  Augfiis- 
tine's  advice,  the  historical  work  which  gained  him  his 
reputation,  viz.  the  Histotiarum  lib,  vii,  adv,  paganos ; 
also  known  under  the  different  titles  of  De  dadibus  et 
miseriis  mundi,  De  fy)tius  mundi  calamitatibus,  Hormesta, 
and  Ormesta  (the  origin  and  signification  of  these  latter 
appellations  are  uncertain).  This  work  was  commenced 
in  416,  and  completed  in  417 ;  its  object  is  to  refute  the 
accusations  of  the  heathen,  who  stated  that  the  calami- 
ties which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire,  and,  above 
all,  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  A.D. 
410,  and  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  people,  arose 
from  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  gods  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  Augustine  had  already  treated 
the  same  subject  in  his  great  apologetic  work,  De  eiti- 
tate  Dei,  in  another  manner.  Orosius  set  himself  to 
prove  historically  that  this  world  hail  always  been  a 
place  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  governed  by  errors  and 
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superstitions,  but  that  it  would  be  still  wone  were 
it  not  for  Christianity.  This  historical  work,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  417,  consists  of  seven  books, 
divided  into  chapters.  It  begins  with  a  geographical 
description  of  the  world,  then  treats  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  race  according  to  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  afterwards  relates  the  various  accounts  of  the 
mythologtsts  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages. 
Then  follows  the  hbtoiy  of  the  early  monarchies,  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian;  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  the  wars  of  his  successors ;  as  well  as 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  contents  being  chiefly 
taken  from  Trogus  Pompeius  and  Justinus.  The  fourUi 
book  contains  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  wars  of 
P>'rrhus  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  Spartacua.  Orositis  quotes  his  authorities,  several 
of  which  are  from  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  nar- 
rative in  the  sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sulla 
against  Mithridates,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  seventh  book  contains  the  history  of  the 
empire  till  A.D.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  taking 
and  sacking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  was  the  great 
event  of  the  age.  Qrosius  intermixes  with  his  narra- 
tive moral  reflections,  and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of 
advice  and  consolation,  addressed  to  his  Christian  breth- 
ren, and  intended  to  confirm  their  faith  amid  the  calam- 
ities of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as 
he  asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  he  says,  in 
their  conquesu  had  inflicted  equal  if  not  greater  wrongs 
on  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  a  Christian  mor- 
alist impressed  with  the  notions  of  justice,  retribution, 
and  humanity,  in  which  most  of  the  heathen  historians 
show  themselves  deficient.  He  deprecates  ambition, 
conquest,  and  glory  gained  at  the  expense  of  human 
blood  and  human  happinesa  As  a  historian,  Orosius 
shows  considerable  critical  Judgment  in  general,  though 
in  particular  passages  he  appears  too  credulous,  as  in  ch. 
X  of  the  first  book,  where  he  relates  froro  report  that  the 
marks  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  ara  still 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  (As  an  instance 
of  the  incidental  value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius 
from  older  writers,  see  Savigny,  D<u  Becht  det  Bentzesj 
\u  176.)  In  the  main,  however,  the  work  is  not  strictly 
original,  but  is  largely  taken  from  Justin  and  Eutropius. 
That  it  was  highly  prized  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  manuscript 
copies  extant.  The  Hittoria  has  often  been  published 
(Aug»bnig,  1471;  Vioenza,  1475;  Cologne,  1526,  etc; 
Leyden,  by  Haverkamp,  1788  and  1767).  King  Alfred 
made  a  free  translation  of  it  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, which  was  published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with 
an  English  version  of  it  (Lond.  1778, 8vo),  but  of  which 
a  much  more  accurate  edition,  with  a  literal  translation 
into  English,  and  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Bosworth  in  1855.  The  very  remarkable  additions  of 
Alfred  are  especially  valuable,  as  containing  "the  only 
geography  of  Europe  written  by  a  contemporary,  and 
giving  the  position  and  the  political  state  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations  so  early  as  the  9th  century."  A  transla- 
tion of  Alfred's  version  forms  a  volume  of  "  Bohn*s  An- 
tiquarian Library"  (1847).  One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  with  Haverkamp's  notes,  published  at 
Leyden.  Orosius  died  in  Africa.  Several  other  works, 
such  as  QucBstioHM  de  Trinitaie  et  oHis  S.S,  locit  (Pftris, 
1588),  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  See 
Mohler,  De  Orasii  Vita  ejutque  Hutoriarum  Lihria  Sep- 
fern  adcerms  Pagcmot  (BaL  1844);  Gennadius,  Dt  VirU 
/Ututribut,  p.  89,  46;  Schonemann,  BibL  Patr.  lAXt,  vol. 
ii,  §  10;  Moller,  Ditseriatio  de  Paulo  Orono  (Altorf, 
1689,  4to);  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and 
MyikoL  iii,  58,  59;  Alzog,  Kirckengeseh.  voL  i;  Mos- 
heim,  A'ccfes.  J/ist,  vol.  i;  Lardner,  Workt  (see  Index); 
£ngli»kCyciop.B.v,    (J.H.W.) 

Oroth.     See  Hkrb. 

Or'pah  (Heb.  Orpak%  hD*n9,  supposed  to  be  trana- 


posed  for  rinfi9,  a  gazelle;  Sept  'O^),  a  Moabitish 

woman,  wife  of  Chilion,  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sis- 
ter-in-law to  Ruth.  B.C.  cir.  1860.  On  the  death  of 
their  husbands  Orpah  accompanied  her  sister-in-law 
and  her  mother-in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But 
here  her  resolution  failed  her.  The  offer  which  Naomi 
made  to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should  re- 
turn "  each  to  her  own  mother's  house,"  alter  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  embraced.  "  Orpah  kissed  her  mother- 
in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and  to  her  gods,** 
leaving  to  the  unconscious  Ruth  the  glory,  which  she 
might  have  rivalled,  of  being  the  mother  of  die  most 
illustrious  house  of  that  or  any  nation  (Ruth  i,  4, 14).^ 
Smith.    See  Ruth. 

Orphan.  The  customary  acceptation  of  the  word 
orphans  is  well  known  to  be  that  of  "children  deprived 
of  their  parents;"  but  the  force  of  the  Greek  word  6p- 
^avovQ  (rendered  oom/ortiete  in  the  king  James  ver- 
sion, John  xiv,  18)  implies  the  case  of  tboee  who  have 
lost  some  dear  protecting  friend ;  some  patron,  though 
not  strictly  a  father:  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used,  1 
Thess.  ii,  17:  "We  also»  brethren,  being  taken  away 
from  our  care  over  you,"  drrop^avia^ivrt^.  Corre- 
sponding to  this  import  of  the  word  it  may  be  used  by 
Christ  in  the  passage  of  John's  Gospel— Calmet. 

Orphanages  or  Orphan  Asylnms,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  philanthropic  institutions  which  provide 
a  home  for  orphaned  children  until  their  education  or 
training  has  fitted  them  for  safe  contact  with  the  worid 
at  large. 

The  histoiy  of  the  origin  of  orphan  asylums  is  veiy 
uncertain.  What  the  Romans  understood  by  pmeri  (or 
pueUm)  aUmemtarU  cannot  properly  be  compared  to  our 
institutions  called  orphanages.  Trajan,  who  did  mucii 
to  protect  oiphansy  both  the  Antonines^  and  Alexander 
Severus,  established  foundations  for  them ;  but  such  in- 
stitutions do  not  seem  to  have  been  frequent  till  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  which  gave  enooungement 
for  the  founding  of  so  many  institutions  beneficial  to 
mankind.  See  Asylums;  Hospitals.  In  the  MUdk 
Ages  orphan  asylums  beoune  quite  frequent,  especially 
in  thriving  and  opulent  cities  of  the  Contineni,  and  en^ 
actments  were  secured  in  the  Church  to  take  proper 
care  of  children  bereft  of  their  parents  (oomp.  Lea,  Sntd' 
iet  ta  Church  History,  p.  74).  In  Germany  and  Italy 
many  orphanages  date  from  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, but  by  far  the  most  faoKNis  of  the  iiistitutions 
which  originated  in  that  period  is  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle  founded  by  A.  H.  Francke  (q.  r.)  in  1688^  In 
many  respects  it  is  the  most  noted  of  all  orphanages. 
The  Orphan  House  founded  at  Ashley  Down,  near  Bris- 
tol, £ngland,  by  George  Muller  (see  his  lAfe  o/Trtut\ 
stands  perhaps  second  on  the  lisL  Both  these  institu- 
tions are  noted  not  only  for  their  extensive  orphan  la- 
bors, but  also  for  their  missionary'  enterprise  at  bone 
and  abroad.  But  while  the  former  has  hugely  devoted 
itself  also  to  educational  and  business  enterpriaea  (see 
Hurst's  Hagenbacb,  Church  Hielory  of  the  I9th  <md  IM 
CeHturieSj  i,  180,  140,  806),  Mutter's  single  and  smsH 
Orphan  House,  founded  in  1886,  on  his  own  premises, 
has  grown  to  five  orphanages,  each  one  of  extensive 
proportions,  and  each  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
indigent  beneficiaries,  and  all  these  sHpported,  not,  ss 
in  the  former,  by  endowment  and  traffic,  but  by  un- 
asked-for  contributions  to  Moller;  '*  all,"  as  he  belieres,  t 
**  in  answer  to  prayer  and  faith.**  The  five  orphanage 
buildings  have  cost  over  #500,000;  the  balance  of  the 
receipts  has  gone  to  meet  the  oorrsnt  expenses  during 
the  thirty-seven  years  of  the  history  of  the  enterprise. 
Whatever  luw  been  received  beyond  what  has  been 
needed  for  present  use  has  not  been  funded  for  poesibls 
future  need — for  no  future  lack  has  been  apprehended-^ 
but  has  been  immediately  applied  in  miasionanr  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  oountiy.  As  many  as  160  mis- 
sionaries have  been  aided  by  the  ''surptos*'  londL 
During  the  year  ending  May  26^  1874,  MuUer 
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^7^  iU.  ed^  with  which  189 
•chnrii  wece  aupportcd  in  whole  or  in  part,  22fll  nr- 
pbuw  nuinUinnl,  and  4T,41S  BiUea  or  pans  of  the  Bi- 
ble, md  8,776,971  tracts  and  booi»  dintributcd.  From 
tbc  b^niung  up  to  Hay,  1874,  he  hid  inalnictal  in 
■U  88,800  ehiUteu  in  the  renous  •choolg  eatirely  Kip- 
ponctl  by  tbe  iiuatulion  (u  Mr.  Miill«r  is  pleued  (o 
deaigiute  it),  baidea  ten*  of  thouuiidi  benefited  in 
other  (cbool*  miited  by  iti  fundi,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  bat  in  Spain,  Italy,  India,  and  Britiih  {iuiinL 
Added  to  tUa,  mon  tbaa  467,000  Biblea  and  Tesu- 
nwnla  in  variona  languago,  and  60,000,000  nligioiii 
tiacia,  have  been  inued  and  diiirihutad  through  iu 
agency,  190  miancNiariea  aupported  year  by  year,  and 
4408  (ophana  brougbt  up.  In  moM  of  tbe  institutions 
tbe  care  of  tbe  orphan  is  lelinquisbed  only  to  a  compe- 
tent penoD,  DBuiU;  one  followiug  a  trade.  The  boy  or 
girl,  however,  is  more  or  lesi  unJei  tbe  eye  o(  the  or- 
phange  until  tbe  apprenticeship  is  aUisfictorily  com- 
pleted. The  Jewa,  noted  for  tbeir  philanthropic  la- 
bon,  have  adopted  this  Christian  inatitution,  and  have 
founded  several  large  oTpbanagea.  One  of  their  moat 
noted  iaat  Deiiin,  called  (he''Auerbach'actkeWaiseDaD- 

Tbe  qoestioD  of  moat  conaequence  in  relation  to  the 
public  support  of  oiphana  is,  whether  it  is  beat,  in  a 
moral,  phnical,  and  economical  point  of  view,  to  bring 
up  large  numbers  of  orphina  in  great  eaiablishmenia 
where  the?  live  toother,  or  to  put  them  out  singly  in 
trustwonhy  families  paid  by  the  community  (see  llrit, 
Q*.  Rrv.  Oia.  1875,  art.  v).  In  C^ermany  this  question 
was  long  and  thoroughly  diecnsseri,  and  for  a  time  tbe 
ma}ority  favored  home-training;  tbe  aajlum  advocales 
have  Anally  got  the  control,  and  orphansgvs  are  fast 
mnltiplying.  Host  of  the  govemmenta  of  Europe  now 
support  orphanages.  Institutions  founded  by  private 
eharity  in  many  casta  receive  aid  also  from  the  govern- 
ment if  they  stand  in  need  of  it.  In  the  United  Slates 
orphans  have  received  great  conaideralion.  We  here 
'  b  three  claascs:  (I)  those  supported  by  the 
(!)  those  supported  by  single 
supported  by  private  (especially 
Churcb)  eharity.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
last  named  is  the  Honrard  Mitrim  of  New  Ynik  City. 
A  model  orphanage  on  British  soil  is  that  at  Erdington, 
fbonded  by  Jonah  Uason  at  an  ezpenw  of  «1,S0O,0O0, 
andsapponing  over  800  otphana.  (J.U.W.) 
Orphaiu.  SeeHusstTEH. 
OrpbeoteUatB,  a  set  of  mystagoguea  in  the  early 
ages  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  wont  to  appear  at  the 
doors  of  the  wealthy,  and  promise  to  release  them  from 
their  own  sins  and  those  of  their  forefathers  by  sacri- 
Sces  and  expiatory  songs;  and  they  produced  on  such 
occasiona  a  collection  of  bor^  of  Orpheus  and  MuiBUS, 
on  which  they  (brmed  their  promises.  See  Gardner, 
faillu  of  lie  World,  voL  ii,  a,  v. 

Oipheiu  (supposed  to  be  theTedic  ROAa  or  A  rhhit, 
an  epithet  bolli  of  Indra  and  the  sun),  a  semi-mythic 
name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Greek  lore.  The 
early  legenda  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse 
Calliope,  or  of  Oleagrus  and  Clio,  or  Polymiiia.  His 
native  country  is  Thrace,  where  many  different  local- 
ities were  pointed  out  as  his  birthplace— such  as  the 
nwunts  of  Olympus  snd  Pangnus,  the  river  Enipeus, 
the  pnmontory  of  Serrbium,  end  several  cities.  Apollo 
bestows  upon  him  the  lyre,  which  Hemes  invented, 
and  by  ila  aid  Orpheus  moves  men  and  beasts,  the  birds 
in  the  air,  the  fiahea  in  tbe  deep,  the  trees,  and  the 
tacks.  He  aecompanio  tbe  Argonauts  in  their  expe- 
dition, and  the  power  of  his  mnsie  wards  off  all  mis- 
baps  sad  diaaaters,  rocking  monatets  to  sleep  and  stop- 
ping ciifla  in  thdr  downward  rush.  His  wife  Eurydtce 
(?  —  itanacrit  Uru,  tbe  Dawn)  is  bitten  bv  a  serpent 
ij  =  Night),  and  dies.  Orpheus  fallows  ha  into  the 
infemsl  regions ;  and  so  powerful 
laDCs"  that  even  stem  Pinto  ai  '  " 


to  pity;  while  TanUlus  forgets  his  thirst,  Ision'swheer 
cease*  to  revolve,  and  the  lianiides  stop  in  their  weari- 
some task.  He  is  allowed  to  take  her  back  into  (he 
"  light  of  heaven,"  but  be  must  not  look  around  while 
they  ascend.  Love  or  doubt,  however,  draw  his  eyes 
towards  her,  and  she  is  lost  (o  him  forever  (?  ^ttrst 
ny»  of  tbe  sun  gleaming  at  the  dawn  make  it  disippiar 
ot  melt  into  day).  His  death  is  sudden  and  violenl. 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  is  the  thunderbiJt  nf 
Zeus  that  cuta  him  off,  because  he  reveals  the  divine 
mysleiies;  according  to  others,  it  is  Dionysus,  who, 
angry  at  bis  refusing  to  worship  him,  causes  the  Mena- 
de*  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  which  pieces  are  collecred 
and  buried  by  tbe  Husea  in  tearful  piety  at  Leibelhra, 
at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where  a  nighlingale  ung*  over 
his  grave.  Others,  again,  make  the  Thracisn  women 
divide  bis  limbs  between  them,  either  from  e^ 
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madness  of  nnrequited  love,  or  fVom  anger  st  his  draw- 
ing their  hiisliands  away  from  them.  Thus  far  legend 
and  art,  in  manifukl  buca  and  varieties  and  shapes,  treat 
nf  Orpheua  the  fabulous.  The  faint  glimmer  of  hialor- 
ical  truth  hidden  beneath  these  myths  becomes  clearer 
in  tboee  records  which  apeak  of  Urpbeus  as  s  divine 
hard  or  prieet  in  the  service  of  Zagreua,  the  Thracian 
Dionysus,  and  founder  of  the  Myateries  (q.  v.) ;  aa  the 
Srst  miiuctan,  the  first  inauguntor  of  the  riles  of  expi- 

the  heroic  metre;  of  everything,  in  fitct,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  contribaled  to  the  dvilisation  and  initia- 
tion into  a  mure  humans  worahip  of  the  deity  among 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Thracia  and  all  Greece 
(Chambers).  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of 
which  celebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account 
Btill  extant.  This  is  doubteil  by  Aristotle,  who  saya, 
according  to  Cicero,  that  there  never  exieted  an  Or- 

are  the  compoeitiona  of  a  Pythagorean  philoaopher 
named  Cecrops.  According  to  some  of  the  moderns, 
the  A  rgonautica,  and  the  other  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheua,  are  the  production  of  the  pen  of  Onom■crilu^ 
a  poet  who  liveil  in  tbe  age  of  Piustralna,  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pausaniss,  however,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
speak  of  Orpheua  aa  a  great  poet  and  musician,  who 
rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of  his  understanding, 
and  by  the  Uws  which  he  enacted.  He  was  buried  st 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apoltodon 
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city.  Orpheua,  as  some  report,  after  death  received  di 
vine  honors,  the  Muws  gave  an  honorable  burial  to  his 
remains,  and  his  lyre  hecsme  one  of  the  coostollation* 
in  tbe  heaven*  (Diod.  1,  eU. ;  Pausan.  i,  etc;  ApoUod. 
i,  9,  etc :  Cicero,  Dt  Nal.  Dre.  i,  S8 ;  ApoUon.  i ;  Virgil, 
iEn.\'\,6ib;  Cror^. iv, 457,  etc. ;  Hvgin.^ViA.  xiv,etc; 
Ovkl,  ^^rfiiBt  X,  l.eto.;  VUto,  PoUi.  x.;  Horace,  O^ 
i,  IS,  85).  The  beH  edition  of  the  Orphic  fragments  is 
thatofG.HeTTnMnn(Leip8ic,  1805).  The  hymna  have 
repeatedly  been  tranelated  into  English  by  T.  Tayloi 
and  othen.    The  chief  autboriCy  on  tlie  Orphic  HleA- 
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tuie  still  remains  Lobeek's  AgUwphamu»j  p.  244.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Menzel, 
Ckrisdiche  SymboUk,  ii,  174^^76;  Westrop,  H<mdbooh 
q/*^rcA<80^p.l99;  Usi^ny^DieUdts  AniiqusUsCkr&' 
Uennes,  s.  y.  Orph^ 

Oqphio  MyBteries,  a  class  of  mystical  ceremonies 
performed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  bistoty  of 
Greece.  The  followers  of  Orphens  (q.  v.)  devoted 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  not,  however, 
by  practicing^  the  licentions  rites  which  usually  charac- 
terized the  Dionysia  or  Bacchanalia,  but  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  pure  and  austere  mode  of  life.  These  dev- 
otees were  dressed  in  white  linen  garments,  and  partook 
of  no  animal  food,  except  that  which  was  taken  from 
the  ox  offered  in  sacrifice  t.o  Dionysus.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  Worldj  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Orphrey  {Aurum  Phrygiatum,  gold  of  Fhrygia), 
the  name  of  an  ornamental  border  of  a  cope  or  alb,  be- 
cause it  is  an  imitation  of  the  famous  Phrygian  embroi- 
dery. England  was  famous  for  this  work,  and  M.  Paris 
relates  that  the  pope,  struck  with  its  beauty,  directed 
the  Cistercian  abbots  to  buy  up  all  the  specimens  they 
could,  saying,  "  England  is  our  garden  of  pleasure  and 
delight;  its  treasure  is  inexhaustible:  where  much  is, 
then,  thence  much  may  be  taken."  His  order  was  obeyed, 
and  his  choir  was  vested  in  copes  thus  ornamented.  In 
some  English  inventories  the  rich  apparels  (apparatus) 
of  the  alb  for  the  neck  and  hands  are  called  $patularia 
and  mamcularia.    See  Waloott,  Sac  ArchcBot  p.  417. 

Orr,  James  M^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Fairhaven,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  March  81, 1888. 
He  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio ; 
studied  theology  in  the  Alleghany  Seminary,  Pa. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  Ohio  First  Presbytery,  April  1, 1862 ;  and 
ordained  by  the  Argyle  Presbytery,  March  10, 1864,  as 
the  pastor  of  East  Greenwich  Church,  N.  Y.  He  died 
near  Fairhaven,  Ohio,  April  18, 1866.  Mr.  Orr's  minis- 
try was  short,  but  he  gave  evidence  of  being  a  most  ac- 
ceptable and  useful  miniBter.  His  style  of  writing  and 
his  delivery  were  exceedingly  chaste.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  HisL  Almanac^  1866,  p.  278. 

Orr,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  flour- 
ished in  this  country  during  the  colonial  period,  was 
either  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  probably  of  the 
latter  country.  He  came  to  America  in  1715,  and  ac- 
cepted in  that  3'ear  a  call  to  Maidenhead  and  Hope- 
well, and  thus  became  a  member  of  the  first  American 
presbytery  (organized  in  1705  or  1706  at  what  is  now 
supposed  to  be  Freehold,  N.  J.).  Orr  died  about  the 
year  1725.     See  Gillett,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Ch.  i,  29,  84. 

Orrente,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Montealegre,  in  Murcia,  in  1560.  It  is  not  known  under 
whom  he  studied  in  his  own  country.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Giacomo  da  Ponte 
(Bassano),  whose  manner  of  coloring  he  adopted,  though 
his  own  style  of  coloring  and  design  was  very  different. 
Some  authors  say  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Bassano, 
and  that  he  never  went  to  Italy,  supposing  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  £1  Greco,  and  afterwards  imiuted  the  manner 
of  Bassano,  from  seeing  his  work  in  Spain ;  but  Lanzi 
conclusively  shows  that  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  paint- 
ed some  works  which  Conca  pronounced  superior  to 
those  of  Bassano.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  fa- 
vored with  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  who 
employed  him  to  paint  several  pictures  for  the  palace 
Bueno  Retiro.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  churches 
and  convents  at  Valencia,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  His 
w^orks  are  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Spain,  where  they  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  In  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  is  an  admired 
picture  by  him  representing  Santa  Leocadia  coming 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Los  Reyes 
Nuevos,  in  the  same  church,  was  a  picture  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, since  removed  to  the  royal  collection  at  Madrid ;  it 
is  a  grand  composition,  admirably  executed.    In  the 


same  church  are  some  sapeib  landseapei^  and  a  pietme 
of  Orpheus  chaiming  the  brute  creation,  one  of  bis  most 
celebrated  works.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1644^  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  church  as  £1  Greco.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Or-Sama,  Isaac  bsw-Mosbs,  of  Vienna,  by  way  of 
abbreviation  also  called  TX*^  ^,  L  e.  Rabbi  Isaac  Or-Sa- 
rudy  and  by  his  contemporaries  styled  b'Y^TSn  1 9^3*%  L  e. 
**our  great  Master,"  while  others  called  him  rB1)3 
•n*in,  i.  e. "  the  wonder  of  the  age,"  or  WITpH  IS**!^, 
L  e. "  onr  holy  Master,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  Talmndi- 
cal  authorities  of  the  Idth  century.  Or-Saraa  witnessed 
the  awful  treatment  of  his  coreligionists  in  France,  who 
were  obliged  to  wear  some  kind  of  mark  on  their  cloches. 
He  witnessed  the  persecutions  against  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many, which  seem  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  speaks  of  the  horrible  massacres  that  took  place  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1241,  where  many  suffered 
martyrdom.  Or-Sarua  attained  to  a  great  age,  (or  he 
flouri'shed  about  1200-1270.  To  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
learning,  he  undertook  great  journeys,  in  order  to  hear 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  German  and  French  acade- 
mies. He  was  probably  before  1217  at  Begensbarg, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  R.  Jehuda 
the  Pious,  the  author  of  the  ethical  work  entitled  0 
0"«*T'^Dn.    About  1216-17  Or-Saraa  was  at  Paris,  where 

the  Jewish  academy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  oonditioQ 
under  the  preindency  of  the  famous  R.  Jehuda  ben-Isaac 
Sir  Leon.  Or-Sarua  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Leon's  pupils,  in  whose  spirit  he  lived  and  labored 
From  France  Or-Sarua  returned  to  Germany,  living  and 
laboring  at  different  places,  es)>ecially  at  Vienna ;  beooe 
he  is  called  Isaac  ben-Moses  of  Vienna.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  great  Talmudical  work  entitled  TltT  "^^at,  a 
ritual  codex  and  commentary.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  the  P^tateoch,  which  is  still 
extant.  The  works  of  Or-Saraa  were  published  for  the 
first  time  at  Scytomir  ( 1 862, 2  vols.  foU).  See  De  Rossi, 
Dieionario  storico  degH  autori  Ebrei,  p.  832  (Genoan 
transL  by  Hamburger) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  654  sq  ; 
iii,  561,  No.  1167 ;  Dr.  H.  Gross,  R.  Itaak  bm-Mctt  Or- 
Sarua  aus  Wienj  in  Frankel-Griltz,  Momttssckfift,  1871, 
p.  248-264.     (a  P.) 

Oral,  Benedetto,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Pescia,  and  flourished  about  1660.  Lanzi  says  he  was 
an  eminent  pupil  of  Baldassare  Franceschini,  called  n 
Volterrano.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  St^  John  attributed 
to  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Stefano,  at  Pesda.  He  also 
painted  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy  for  La  Campagnia 
le  Nobili.  There  still  exists  a  large  circular  picture  in 
the  church  of  St^  Maria  del  Letto,  at  Pistoia,  which  was 
enumerated  by  good  judges  among  the  finest  works  of 
Volterrano,  till  an  authentic  document  proved  the  real 
painter  to  be  Benedetto  Orsi. 

Oral,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  painter,  floorished  at 
Reggio  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Tiraboschi  he  was  an  eminent  artist  in  his  time. 
Must  of  his  works  have  perished.  Lanzi  says  Reg^o 
still  boasts  a  Madonna  of  Loretto  painted  by  him  in  the 
cathedral  in  1501. 

Orel,  Giuseppe  Agostino,  an  Italian  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Florence  May  9, 1692.  He 
received  his  education  from  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1708  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Fiemle^ 
Having  been  teacher  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
monastery  of  Su  Mark,  at  Florence,  he  was  in  1732 
called  to  Rome,  and  appointed  secretary  in  the  Oongre- 
gation  of  the  Index ;  in  1749  he  became  magioter  palatii; 
in  1759  cardinal,  and  died  in  1761.  Besides  his  work  Ai 
irrefomuibiU  Roman,  Pont^ic,  «•  defiak,fidtfi  ootdrovers, 
judicio  (RomsB,  1 789),  which  was  written  for  the  pvrpose 
of  defending  papal  infallibility,  he  also  wrote  a  Chmrek 
History  (21  vols.),  reaching  as  far  down  as  tlie  year 
600  (Rome,  1747  sq.,  and  1754  sq.) ;  a  coniinitatioii  of 
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wliich,  in  29yolt.,  retching  down  to  the  Gonndl  of  Trent, 
WW  written  Yry  the  Dominictn  Becchetti  (Rome,  1770 
■nd  1788).  See  Theologitckes  UnioenaI'Lexihon,  s.  ▼. ; 
Hoefer,  Nimo.  Biog.  GitUrtMhy  xxxvm,  88fr-886. 

Oni,  Lello  (called  Leuo  da  Novki^laka),  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  bom  at  Reggio  in  151 1 .  Banished  from 
his  nattre  dtr  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  established 
himself  at  NoveUara,  where  he  gained  such  great  dis- 
tinction as  to  acquire  the  surname.  Notwithstanding 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  his  time — and  his  works 
have  been  the  admiration  of  succeeding  times— very 
little  is  known  of  his  life  with  any  certainty,  and  his 
history  is  mostly  founded  on  supposition.  The  cardinal 
Tiraboschi  wrote  his  life,  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  Italian  writers  say  that  he  was  **  in  pittura 
grande,  in  architettura  ottimo,  e  in  diMgno  massimo" 
(in  painting  grand,  in  ardiitecture  excellent,  and  in  de- 
sign pre-eminent).  Tiraboschi  conjectures,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  MSw,  that  he  imbibed  his  taste  of  design  at 
Borne ;  others  suppose  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  that  he  studied  the  designs  and  models  of 
that  master ;  and  others,  again,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano.  There  is  great  similarity  in  his  style 
to  that  of  Correg^o,  though  his  are  of  a  far  more  robust 
character ;  bis  works  having  the  same  grace  in  his  chiaro- 
oscuro,  in  the  spreading  of  bis  colors,  and  in  the  beauty 
and  dcJicacy  of  his  youthful  heads ;  hence  some  suppose, 
with  great  probability,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  that  mas- 
ter. At  all  events  it  b  certain  that  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Correggio,  that  civilities  passed  between 
them,  and  that  Oni  attentively  studied  his  works,  and 
copied  some  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  his  fine  copy  of 
the  celebrated  Nolle,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  Gazzolo  at  Verona.  Tiraboschi  says  he  paint- 
ed several  worics  for  the  churches  at  Rome.  It  would 
therefore  seem  probable,  as  Tiraboschi  asserts,  that  he 
first  studied  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  improved  his  style 
by  contemplating  the  works  of  Correggio ;  for  Lanzi 
says  ^  his  design  is  evidently  not  of  the  Lombard  school, 
and  hence  the  difiicnlty  of  supposing  him  one  of  the 
Bcbolais  of  Correggio,  in  which  bis  earlier  works,  at  least, 
would  hare  partaken  of  a  less  robust  character.**  He 
painted  many  noble  frescos  in  the  churches  at  Reggio 
and  NoveUara,  most  of  which  have  perished.  Lanzi 
says,  "  for  such  of  his  works  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Hodena  we  are  indebted  to  Francesco  III,  of  glorious 
memory,  who  had  them  transferred  from  the  fortress  of 
NoveUara  to  the  ducal  palace  for  their  preservation.  Few 
of  his  altar-pieces  now  remain  in  public  at  either  NoveUa- 
ra or  Reggio,  the  most  having  perished  or  been  removed, 
one  of  which  last,  representing  Sts.  Rocco  and  Sebasti- 
ano  along  with  S.  Giobbe,  I  happened  to  meet  in  the 
Kudio  of  Signer  Armanno  at  Bologna."  There  are  a 
few  others  of  doubtful  authenticity,  claimed  to  be  genu- 
ine, t^  him  at  Farma,  Ancona,  and  Mantua.  Orsi  died 
in  1587.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  Fine  A  tit,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Orsi,  PxxMpero,  a  Roman  painter,  was  bom  in  1560. 
According  to  Baglioni,  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus 
V  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  where  he  paint- 
ed two  ceiUngs,  one  representing  the  Children  of  Israel 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  Isaac 
blessing  Jacob,  He  was  the  particular  friend  of  the 
Cav.  Giuseppe  Cesari  d*Arpino,  whose  manner  he  imi- 
tated. He  afterwards  abandoned  historical  subjects  for 
grotesques,  for  which  he  had  extraordinary  talents,  and 
for  this  reason  was  caUed  Prosperino  dalle  Grotlescke, 
He  died  in  1635,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  YIIL  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the  Fine.  A  rts,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Orainl.    See  Benbdict  XIII ;  Ursius. 

Ortega  (St.),  Jnan  de,  a  Spanish  architect,  flour- 
ished during  the  11th  century.  According  to  Miliza, 
he  was  the  son  of  Vela  Velasquez,  and  a  native  of  Fon- 
tana  d*Ortnnno,  near  Bargoa.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jenualem,  and  to  have  erected  at 
Montesdoaa  a  chnrch,  a  monastery,  and  a  hospital,  stiU 


Ortega,  Raymnndo,  a  Spanish  theologian  noted 
for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  at  Beja  in  the  9th 
century.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  perwnal  his- 
tory. His  work,  De  A  ntiquiiatibus  LusHanimy  which  is 
reputed  to  have  been  written  about  878,  is  a  valuable 
treatise,  and  will  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  this  scholar. 
He  died  towards  the  dose  of  the  9th  century. — Hoefer, 
iVoar.  Biog.  Geitirale,  s.  v. 

Orthodox  (6p^6io^oc,  from  6pd6g,  right,  and  So^a, 
an  ojMNton)  are  those  whose  doctrine  is  righ^—wbose 
reUgious  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  or 
generaUy  prevalent  standard.  This  last  is  with  Roman 
Catholics  the  dogmas  of  their  Cbnrch,  with  Protestants 
it  is  the  Bible.  The  doctrines  which  are  generaUy  con- 
sidered as  orthodox  among  us  are  such  as  were  general- 
ly professed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  the 
faU  of  man,  regeneration,  atonement,  repentance,  justifi- 
cation by  free  grace,  etc  The  national  standard  of 
orthodoxy  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries;  for  those 
opinions  and  observances  which  are  received  by  the 
majority  of  any  nation,  or  are  patronized  by  the  ruling 
power,  are  recognised  as  the  standard  faith;  hence  the 
Greek  Church  is  orthodox'in  Russia;  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  etc.:  the  Anglican 
Church  in  England;  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland;  but 
in  Ireland,  while  the  religion  of  the  majority  is  Roman 
Catholic,  the  state  Church  is  on  the  ^glican  model; 
so  that  it  is  a  disputed  point  which  set  of  reUgious  opin- 
ions and  customs  should  be  acknowledged  as  orthodox. 
Again,  in  Upper  Canada  the  orthodox  faith  is  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal ;  while  in  Lower  Canada  the  establish- 
ed religion,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  is 
Roman  Catholic.  In  New  England  the  term  is  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  those  Congregational  churches 
which  hold  the  evangelical  creed  from  the  Unitarian 
and  Universalist  churches.    See  Orthodoxy. 

Some  have  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep  error  out 
of  the  Church,  there  should  be  some  human  form  as  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  wherein  certain  diluted  doc- 
trines shall  be  expressed  in  determinate  phrases  di- 
rectly leveUed  against  such  errors  as  shaU  prevaU  from 
time  to  time,  requiring  those  especiaUy  who  are  to  be 
public  teachers  in  the  Church  to  subsoibe  or  virtuaUy 
to  declare  their  assent  to  such  formularies.  But,  as  Dr. 
Doddridge  observes,  1.  Had  this  been  requisite,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Scriptures  would  have  given  us  some 
such  formularies  as  these,  or  some  directions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  drawn  up,  proposed, 
and  received.  2.  It  is  impossible  that  weak  and  pas- 
sionate men,  who  have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the  veiy 
controversy  thus  decided,  should  express  themselves 
with  greater  propriety  than  the  apostles  did.  8.  It  is 
plain,  in  fact,  that  this  practice  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  contention  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  such  for^ 
mularies  have  been  the  grand  engine  of  dividing  it.,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  urged.  4.  This  is  laying  a  great  temptation 
in  the  way  of  such  as  desire  to  undertake  the  oflSce  of 
teachers  in  the  Church,  and  wiU  be  most  likely  to  deter 
and  afflict  those  who  have  the  greatest  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  therefore  (being  equal  in  other  respects) 
best  deserve  encouragement.  6.  It  is  not  likely  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed,  viz.  the  preservation  of  uniformity 
of  opinion ;  since  persons  of  little  integrity  may  satisfy 
their  consciences  in  subscribing  what  they  do  not  at  aU 
believe  as  articles  of  peace,  or  in  putting  the  most  un- 
natural sense  on  the  words.  And  whereas,  in  answer 
to  all  these  inconveniences,  it  is  pleaded  that  such  forms 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  Church  from  heresy,  and  it  is 
better  there  should  be  some  hypocrites  under  such  forms 
of  orthodoxy  than  that  a  freedom  of  debate  and  opinion 
should  be  allowed  to  aU  teachers;  the  answer  is  plain, 
that  when  any  one  begins  to  preach  doctrines  which 
appear  to  those  who  attend  upon  him  dangerous  and 
subversive  of  Christianiry,  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  animadversion  as  the  nature  of  his  error  hi 
their  apprehension  wUl  require,  and  his  relation  to  theili 
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will  admit.  These  remarks  however  are  not  ap^Koable 
to  the  use  of  simple  confessions  or  declarations  of  inkh, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  and  promote  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  The  design  of  these  is  of  course,  only 
to  state  the  sense  in  which  we  interpret  and  understand 
the  Word  of  God.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  EvanffeUeai  A  Uttmce 
(q.  ▼.)  has  adopted  an  orthodox  standard  for  common 
confession  of  its  members.  See  Doddridge,  Leeturety 
iecu  174;  Watts,  Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United;  Fuller, 
Works {  Robert  Hall,  Work*;  Duncan  and  Miller,  On 
the  Utility  of  Creeds;  Donaldson,  Christian  Orthodoxy 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo),  especially  ch.  ▼.  See  Establish- 
mbht;  Sitbsgriftiom. 

Orthodoxy  and  Hbtbrodoxt.  The  use  of  these 
two  words  implies  the  possession  of  a  standard  of  truth, 
80  that  what  agrees  with  it  is  right,  and  what  dis- 
ag^rees  with  it  is  wrong.  In  the  general  domain  of 
truth,  where  there  are  no  positive  stipulations,  and  in 
philosophy,  this  distinction  cannot  be  made.  Y^  ta 
Christianity  started  with  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing the  truth,  it  was  from  the  first  led  to  establish  prin- 
ciples— though  less  clearly  defined  than  they  were  af- 
terwards. Indeed  we  find  heresy  mentioned  already  in 
the  N.  T.,  as  a  departure  from  the  iU)solute  truth  in  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  religious  life.  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  disclose  the  truth,  as  if  d^6c  Kai  rf  dX^cta 
Kai  >/  ^taq  (John  xiv,  6) ;  every  one  who  is  of  the  truth 
hears  his  voice  CJohn  xviii,  87).  Hence  any  one  who 
follows  his  teachings  is  dpdorofiuv  rov  \6yov  ri|c  dXf|- 
^(lac  (2  Tim.  ii,  16),  and  the  true  doctrine  is  awooroXcjct) 
6p^oroftia  (Euseb.  Church  History,  iv,  8),  little  different 
firom  what  was  later  designated  as  dp^oHoKia  (G.  Major, 
De  voc  6p^,  signtf,  Vit.  1546).  Thus  there  arose  in  the 
apostolical  times  a  cavaiv  r^  <i\i}deiac»  a  regula  veri- 
tatis;  every  departure  from  it  was  soon  stamped  as 
heresy,  and  afterwards  more  correctly  called  irtpodoliai 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  only  ouk  dp^oiro^tiv 
wpd^  rj)i/  AXif^tiav  rov  fitayytkiov  (GaL  ii,  14 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  2  sq.),  iiSaxf^  #v  v/icic  ifid^irt  (Rom.  xvi, 
17)  ?  He  who  teaches  differently,  irepodidaaKoXu  Kai 
fsJ^  irponipx*^^*'  vytaivovn  Xoyotc  roi^  rov  Kvpiov  i^fi. 
'I.  Xp.  Kai  ry  Kar  luoifiitav  didaoKaXi^  (1  Tim.  vi,  8). 

Plato  considered  heterodoxy  as  error,  not  as  a  simple 
departure  from  orthodoxy.  Yet  the  ancient  Church 
did  not  particularly  attach  itself  to  these  denomina- 
tions of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  as  designating  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  truth  and  its  opposite, 
for  its  doctrines  were  not  yet  firmly  enough  established. 
But  as  they  gradually  came  to  be  more  strictly  defined, 
that  which  agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  Chureh 
was  called  orthodox,  and  whatever  differed  from  them 
heterodox.  The  notion  of  orthodoxy  commenced  only 
to  acquire  real  power  when  the  Church  attained  a  se- 
cure footing  in  the  state.  We  find  the  expression  often 
used  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius  (whom  Epiphanius  calls 
the  father  of  orthodoxy,  Ucsr.  Ixix,  c.  2),  etc.,  and  also 
among  the  Latins,  e.  g.  in  the  writings  of  Jerome.  Isi- 
dore of  HispaUs  says  in  the  Origines  (vii,  14) :  '*  Orthodox- 
us  est  recte  credens  et  ut  credit  recte  vivens."  The 
Chureh  as  the  embodiment  of  religion  in  the  com- 
munity needs  a  firmly  established  doctrine  as  its  basis ; 
it  no  longer  leaves  the  individual  free  to  believe  as  he 
chooses.  Unity  of  doctrine  with  the  Chureh,  or  at 
least  the  acceptance  of  its  fundamental  principles,  con- 
stitutes orthodoxy,  departure  from  them  is  heterodoxy. 
A  tendency  to  the  use  of  these  words  was  already  ap- 
parent in  the  ancient  Chureh,  for  we  find  Ignatius  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  designates  those  who 
depart  from  the  general  faith,  as  taught  and  supported 
by  the  bishops,  as  irtpoio^ovvrt^  (AdSmym,  c.  6),  and 
warns  his  readers  against  being  led  into  error  rate  ^rt- 
poio^iaic  (Ad  Magn.  c.  8).  But  he  uses  them  more  in 
the  et3rmologieal  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  The 
ecclesiastical  use  of  them  did  not  become  general  before 
the  4th  century,  when  the  rtffula  veritatis  g^diuilly 
acquired  a  more  objective  form  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  confessions  of  the  Chureh,  the  decrees  of  the 


synods,  and  the  aasertioft  of  the  Chvich  poneanag  the 
standard  of  truth.  In  cases  of  imoeitainty,  the  Church 
or  the  synods  decided  as  to  what  was  conformed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Chureh  (orthodox),  and  what  oontrary 
to  it  (heterodox).  Thus  it  gradually  proclaimed  more 
and  more  loudly,  especially  in  the  East,  that  the  doc- 
trine it  taught  constituted  orthodoxy,  and  that  ereiy 
doctrine  differing  from  it  was  heterodoxy. 

This  question  of  orthodoxy  twice  attained  panunonnt 
importance  in  the  Chureh.  First  in  the  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  usages  which, 
more  from  an  outward  impulse  than  from  inner  reasons, 
led  to  a  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  churches.  In  these  discussions,  and  particulariy  on 
that  concerning  images,  the  Greek  Chureh  always  based 
itself  on  its  antiquity  and  its  orthodoxy,  till  in  the 
course  of  the  dispute  the  ioprii  r^c  6pl^oBo%iac  was  es- 
Ublished  in  842,  which  led  to  the  Greek  Church  as- 
suming specifically  the  name  of  orthodox,  which  it  still 
maintains.  The  first  formal  exposition  of  its  dogmas 
by  John  of  Damascus  (732)  had  already  borne  the  litle 
of  fjc^caic  r^c  hp^o^vl^ov  rrioTtwCf  which  was  also  the 
case  with  other  distinguished  dogmatic  works  after- 
wards, such  as  Euthymius  Zigadenus's  vavowkia  loyfia- 
Tucri  r^c  op^oio^ov  wiortuf^,  and  Nioetas  Acominatus's 
^oavpb^  6pdoSo^ias.  The  Greek  Church  consequent- 
ly claims  to  possess  the  absolute  truth,  which  she  pre- 
serves without  attempting  to  develop  it,  like  a  miser 
his  treasure,  while  she  considera  all  other  Christian 
churches  as  heterodox,  schismatic,  and  hereticaL  This 
is  evinced  in  all  ofllcial  acts  and  documents  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  also  from  the  generally  received 
confession  of  the  archbishop  of  Kief,  Peter  Mogilas, 
which  bears  the  inscription  'Op^^^o^oc  oftoXoyia  riK 
Ka^oXunft  Kai  airooroXiK^  iKKkffoia^  avaroXudfc. 
See  Schrdckh, Kirchengesck.  xvii, 466  sq.;  Marheineke, 
Ueb,  d,  Urspnmg  tu  d,  Entwidodung  d.  OrtAodoxie  v. 
Heterodoxit,  etc.,  in  Daub  u.  Creutzer,  Studien^  iii,  1807. 

The  second  occasion  when  the  question  of  orthodoxy 
acquired  such  importance  was  at  the  time  of  liuther'tf 
Refonnation.  The  whole  body  of  doctrine  was  revised 
and  determined  down  to  the  most  minute  dogmatic 
definitions.  The  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
16th  century  were  from  the  first  obliged  to  defeml 
themselves  against  the  accusation  of  heresy  and  neol- 
ogism. They  were  thus  obliged  to  prove  their  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  Church,  and  therefore  their 
orthodoxy.  But  as  on  this  point  there  was  no  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  refer  to,  every  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Chureh  was  obliged  all  the  more  diligently  to 
prove  his  unity  of  doctrine  with  the  true  Cfauich  of 
Christ  by  the  only  valid  standard.  Scripture,  and  to  re- 
ject from  his  association  those  who  did  not  conform  to 
that  standard.  The  disputes  which  preceded  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  F'ormula  of  Concord  greatly  strengthened 
this  feeling,  and  soon  those  alone  were  ocmsidered  or- 
thodox who  accepted  every  article  of  that  formula. 
The  seal  of  the  contest  magnified  the  importance  of 
the  mooted  points  until  it  led  almost  to  a  separation. 
The  orthodox  party  coniddered  that  the  possession  of 
the  absolute  truth  was  sufficient,  without  absolute  puri- 
ty of  life;  it  was  a  time  of  dead  orthodoxy.  There 
were  certainly  men  of  active  and  living  piety  in  the 
party,  but  the  paramount  consideration  was  that  of 
conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  so  that 
thoroughly  worldly  men  who  accepted  fully  every 
article  of  the  formula  were  in  high  honor  in  the 
Church ;  while  such  men  as  John  Amd,  Spener,  Gott- 
fried Arnold,  could  not  atone  by  their  pi^ty  for  their 
want  of  conformity  on  some  points,  and  were  violently 
attacked  by  distinguished  orthodox  teachers.  All  het- 
erodoxy was  then  considered  as  heresy,  i.  a.  r^gartlcd 
as  attacking  the  very  foondation  of  religioiia  truth. 
This  tendency  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  gestle 
and  learned  G.  Calixtos,  and  the  pious  and  active 
Spener.  Pietism,  which  arose  aboot  that  time,  aided 
in  the  work— although  opposed  also  by  tha  fbttowcn 
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of  Spener,  and  the  orthodox  party  became  hot  a  shad- 
ow of  ita  former  self,  doon,  however,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Kant,  philosophy  also  entered  into  the  strife. 
As  it  prevailed,  orthodoxy  became  but  a  name  to  be 
mocked  at  (Nicolai  Elias  Hartknoch),  and  all  the 
views  which  were  formerly  denounced  as  heterodox, 
nay  even  heretical,  were  now  looked  upon  as  orthodox. 
The  Rationalists — ^when  they  retained  Christ  and  the 
Bible — based  their  Christianity  on  reason;  and  every 
one  was  oonsidefed  orthodox  who  sdll  adhered  to  pos- 
itive Christianity.  As  for  definite  Church  doctrines, 
they  seemed  to  be  forever  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
reaction,  however,  came  from  the  same  side  ^m  whence 
the  attack  had  proceeded.  In  Kant  himself  there  were 
already  signs  of  this.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Schleierma- 
cher,  Baader,  Hegel,  etc,  threw  discredit  on  the  so-called 
revelations  of  the  philosophic  school,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  more  thoroogli  conception  of  the  Biblical,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  Theology 
now  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  such  men  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Neander,  etc.  The  issue  of  the  controversies 
thus  raised  will  be  found  treated  under  Protestant- 
ism ;  Rationalism  ;  Ritualism,  and  similar  heads. 
See  also  Orthodox. 

Oithodoaey*  Feast  ot  The  Conndl  of  Constan- 
tinople, held  under  Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  reck- 
oned by  the  Greeks  as  the  eighth  general  council,  forti- 
fied image-worship  by  new  and  firm  decisions,  approv- 
ing and  renewing  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people,  and  controlled  by 
monks,  regarded  this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
them  by  heaven  that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an 
anniversary  in  remembrance  of  it,  which  they  called 
the  Featt  of  Orthodoxy, — Eadie,  £<xle».  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Oitboeias  COpdwndc  v.  r.  *Opdwriat  Yulg.  Ortko- 
iia$),  a  place  on  the  shore  of  Palestine,  to  which  Try- 
pbon,  when  besieged  by  Antaochus  Sidetes  in  Dora, 
fled  by  ship  (1  Mace,  xv,  87).  Orthoela  is  described 
Ity  Pliny  (v,  17)  as  north  of  Tripolis,  and  south  of  the 
river  Ekuthems,  near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo, 
xvi,  p.  753).  It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phcenicia, 
and  distant  1180  sUdia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  {Trav,  p.  270-1,  2d  ed.)  identifies  the  Eleutherus 
with  the  modem  Nahr  el-B4rid,  on  the  north  bank  of 
which,  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Strabo  (p. 
753),  he  found  **  ruins  of  a  considerable  city,  whose  ad- 
jacent district  pays  yeariy  to  the  bashaws  of  Tripoli 
a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by  the  name  of  Or4osa,  In  the 
Pentvtger  Tables^  also.  Orthosis  is  placed  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Antaradus,  and  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  TripolL  The  situation  of  it  likewise  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  stnick  at 
C>rthoeia ;  upon  the  reverse  of  which  we  have  the  god- 
dess Astarte  treading  upon  a  river.  For  this  city  was 
built  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river,  within  half  a  forking  of  the  sea,  and,  as  the  rug- 
ged eminences  of  Mount  Libanus  lie  at  a  small  distance 
in  a  panlld  with  the  shore,  Orthosia  must  have  been  a 
place  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  would  have  here- 
by the  entire  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there 
is)  betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria.** 
(See  also  Thomson,  in  the  Bibliofk,  Sacra,  1848,  p.  14.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  the  Eleu- 
therus with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Keblr,  describes  the 
ruins  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Barid,  **the  cold  river"*  {Handb.  p.  542,  558,  ed.  1875), 
thus  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  sufiiciently  precise  to 
aOow  the  inference  that  he  considered  Orthosia  north 
<K  the  Eleutherus.  But  if  the  ruins  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Nahr  el-Bftrid  be  really  those  of  Orthosia,  it 
seems  an  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Eleu- 
thcms  with  the  Nahr  el-Keblr;  for  Strabo  at  one  time 
makes  Orthosia  (xiv,  p.  870),  and  at  another  the  neigh- 
boring river  Eleutheras  (o  irXi|<riov  worafiSt;),  the 
boundary  of  Ph<enicia  oo  the  north.    This  could  hard- 


ly have  been  the  case  if  the  Eleutherus  were  8{  hotnrs, 
or  nearly  twelve  miles,  from  Orthosis.  Kiepert  (3/ qp) 
locates  Orthosis  at  Nahr  Arkoy  midway  between  these 
two  points  (Robinson,  Later  BU>.  Res.  p.  582). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant,  x,  7,  2),  Tryphon  fled 
to  Apamea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  Charax,  quoted  by 
Grimm  {Kttrzgrf.  Handb,^  from  Muller's  Fray,  Grac, 
Hut,  iii,  644,  fr.  14,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at 
Ptolemais.  Grimm  reconciles  these  statements  by  sup- 
posing that  Tryphon  fled  first  to  Orthosia,  then  to 
Ptolemais,  and  lastly  to  Apamea,  where  he  was  slain. — 
Smith. 

Ortiz,  Alonso,  a  noted  Spanish  theologian  and  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Toledo,  and  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  held  for  some  time 
the  canonry  of  Toledo,  and  while  in  this  position  he 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  to  revise  the  Moz- 
arabic  Liturgy.  At  his  death  Ortiz  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  left  six 
esssiys,  which  were  collected  and  publbhed  in  one  vol- 
ume under  the  title  of  De  la  herida  del  rty  Don  Fer* 
nando  d  CatiHicOj  consolatorio  a  la  princesa  de  For- 
tUffiUf  Una  oracion  a  lot  reyet  catdlieos  (in  Spanish 
and  Latin) ;  Dos  cartas  mentaptrat  a  lot  reyet,  una  ^e 
eteribio  la  ciudad,  la  otra  d  cabildo  de  la  iyUtia  de  To- 
ledo; Contra  la  carta  del  protonotario  Luoena  (Seville, 
1498,  foL).  The  most  important  among  them  are  a 
treatise,  in  twenty -seven  chapters,  addressed  to  the 
princess  of  Portu^d,  daughter  of  Isabella,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  a  discourse  addressed  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  after  the  taking  of  Granada  in  1492,  in 
which  he  rejoices  over  the  event,  and  expresses  also  his 
satisfaction  at  the  crael  expuldon  of  the  Jews  and 
heretics.  "  These  two  discourses,"  says  Ticknor,  ^  are 
written  in  a  pompous  style;  yet  they  are  not  wanting 
in  merit,  and  the  second  contains  one  or  two  really  fine 
and  even  touching  passages  on  the  peace  enjoyed  by 
Spain  since  its  hated  enemy  had  been  expelled,  heart- 
felt expressions  of  the  author  which  found  fm  echo  in 
all  the  Spaniards."  Besides  these  two  treatises,  this 
volume  contains  an  account  of  an  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion committed  against  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  at  Bar- 
celona Dec  7,  1472;  two  letters  from  the  city  and 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  asking  that  Granada  may  not  take 
precedence  before  Toledo;  and  an  attack  against  the 
prothonotary  Juan  de  Lucena,  who  had  ventured  to 
blame  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition.  He  wrote  also 
Missale  nUxtumf  secundum  n^lam  beati  Itidori,  dictum 
Mozarahes  (Toledo,  1600,  foL,  with  a  preface) :— Brert- 
arium  mixium  secundum  reguUim  beati  Isidori,  dictum 
Mozarabes  (Toledo,  1502,  fol.) ;  these  two  works  are  of 
great  value  on  account  of  the  learned  preface  and  of 
their  scarcitv.  See  Nicolas  Antonio,  BibUotkeca  Bis' 
pana  nova ;  Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  i, 
888 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxviii,  891 ;  Stud, 
u,  Krit,  1868,  iii,  537 ;  MeOi.  Qu,  Reo,  July,  1867,  p.  487. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

OrtUbenses  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect,  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenses  (q.  v.).  They  were  aftenraids  identified 
with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  The  Ortlibenses 
are  mentioned  in  the  treatise  of  Reinerius  against  the 
Waldenses  {BibL  Max,  xxv,  266),  where  also  they  are 
called,  but  apparently  by  a  false  reading,  OrdU/ariL  The 
Ortlibenses  appear  to  have  been  a  party  of  the  disciples 
of  A  mcUric  of  Bena,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  sect 
under  the  influence  of  a  leader  named  Ortlieb,  at  Stras- 
bnrg,  early  in  the  18th  century  (Gieeeler,  Eccles,  Hist,  iii, 
467).  Beiner  describes  them  as  repudiators  of  nearly  all 
the  articles  of  Christian  faith.  Thus  thev  denied  that 
there  was  a  Trinity  before  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  them,  only  then  became  the  Son 
of  God.  To  these  two  persons  of  the  Godhead  they 
added  a  third,  during  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
namely,  the  apostle  Peter,  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
being  the  Holy  Ghost.    They  held  the  eternity  of  the 
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world ;  but  had  no  notion  of  the  rerairection  of  the 
body  or  the  immortality  of  the  aouL  Notwithstanding 
thia  they  maintained  (perhaps  by  way  of  irony)  that 
there  would  be  a  final  judgment,  at  which  time  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  would  becxiroe  proaelytee  to  their 
sect.  They  doiied  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christk  His  cross,  they  pretended,  was  penance  and 
their  own  abstemious  way  of  life;  this,  they  said,  was 
the  cross  Jesus  Christ  bore.  They  ascribed  all  the  vir^ 
tue  of  baptism  to  the  merit  of  him  who  administered  it. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  Jews  might  be  saved  with- 
out baptism,  provided  they  joined  their  ranks.  They 
boldly  asserted  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  true 
mystical  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Ortlibenaian  heresy  seems  to  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated  with  the  pantheism  of  Amalric,  and  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See, 
besides  the  works  by  Keiner  and  Gieseler  above  referred 
to,  Neander,  Ch,  But,  iv,  570,  671.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Orton,  A^aHah  o.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Tyringham,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  Aug. 
6, 1789.  He  graduated  at  WiUiams  CoUege,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1818;  studied  theology  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  was  licensed  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  ordained  at  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.,  in  1822.  He  labored  successfully  at  Sen- 
eca Falls,  N.  Y.,  Lisle,  Greene,  and  Lisle  a  second  time. 
He  died  at  the  latter  place  Dec  28,  1864.  Dr.  Orton 
wrote  largely  for  the  press,  especially  on  capital  pun- 
ishment, episcopacy,  and  slavery.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  investigation ;  his  powers  of  abstraction  were 
seldom  equalled.  Infidelity  in  all  its  phases  found  in 
him  an  unbending  opponent.  Never  for  one  moment 
did  he  seem  to  doubt  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  or  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry. 
See  Wilson,  Presft.  HitL  A  Inu  1866,  p.  220.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Orton,  Job,  S.T.P.,  an  eminent  English  divine  of 
the  Independent  body,  noted  as  an  expositor  of  sa- 
cred writ  and  as  a  pulpit  laborer,  was  bom  at  Shrews- 
bury Sept.  4, 1717.  To  his  parents,  who  were  the  pa- 
trons of  piety  and  good  men,  he  was  indebted  for  early 
instmction  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  imbibed  from 
them  the  principles  of  pure  religion.  In  his  native 
town  he  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  classical 
learning.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  of  Warrington,  who  had 
usually  with  him  a  few  young  men  designed  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  1734  he  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Doddridge's  academy  at  Northampton ;  and,  after  going 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  studies,  he  was  in  1739 
appointed  assistant  to  the  doctor  in  his  academical  la- 
bors. Young  Orton  discharged  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice with  singular  ability,  prudence,  and  success.  In 
1741  he  was  taken  from  this  situation  to  his  native 
town  by  the  united  voices  of  the  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent congregations,  which  joined  to  receive  him 
as  their  pastor.  On  Dr.  Doddridge's  decease,  he  was 
pressingly  invited  to  succeed  him  in  the  academy  and 
congregation ;  but  this,  as  well  as  a  call  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hughes  in  I^ndon,  he  declined,  and  continued  his  la- 
bors at  Shrewsbury  till  compelled  by  ill-health  to  re« 
sign  the  pastoral  office.  After  this  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  so  far  as  bis  health  would  allow,  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Kidderminster  July  19, 
1788.  "  Few  men  were  more  diligent  than  Mr.  Orton,  or 
more  conscientious  in  performing  the  various  duties  of 
his  office.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  heart  was  set  on 
doing  good ;  and  When  he  had  ceased  to  preach,  con- 
versation, letters,  plans  of  sermons,  were  sent  to  his 
friends,  and  every  private  method  in  his  power  was  re- 
sorted to.  With  the  same  view  he  published  books: 
vis.  Disoourtet  on  Etemify  (1764,  several  editions).  On 
Zeal  (1774, 12mo),  On  Christian  Wonkip  (1775, 12mo) : 
— Afeditatuma  for  the  Sacrament  (1777,  12mo) : — sev- 
eral volumes  of  Sermonty  etc  His  L{fe  of  Dr,  DoA- 
dridgt  (Salop,  1766, 8vo,  and  often)  is  one  of  the  oxiat 


useful  books  to  a  student  and  a  miliitter.**  But  the  prin- 
cipal work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Orton  was  published  after 
bis  decease,  and  is  entitled  A  Short  and  Piain  RaBpoei- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testameni,  with  Devotional  and  Prtuticai 
Jte/l^:tiont,for  the  Use  qf  FamOiu  (edited  fay  fiobert 
Gentleman,  from  the  author's  MSS.,  6  vols.  8vOy  1798; 
2d  ed.  6  vols.  1822).  *'  It  is  composed  on  the  plan  of 
Doddridge's  JSxpositor,  with  which  it  forms  a  complete 
commentary  on  the  entire  Bible.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  exhibits  good 
sense  and  much  sound  ezpoaition.  In  ita  own  depart- 
ment it  has  not  been  supeKBeded**  (Kitto).  See  Jones, 
Christian  Bjog,  a.  v.;  Kippis,  Biog,  BriL  ▼,  808;  AlU- 
bone,  DieL  qf  Brit,  ami  Amer,  Authors,  ii,  1462,  1463; 
Lowndes,  i&r»t.  Lib.  p.  640, 821.    (J.H.W.) 

Ofob.    See  Horub. 

Orvls,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Denmark,  Lewis  County, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1818 ;  was  converted  in  1829 ;  commenced 
preaching  in  1889 ;  joined  the  Black  River  Conference 
in  1842,  and  died  at  Carthage,  N.  T.,  Sept,  14,  185a 
Mr.  Orvis  was  one  of  the  brightest  omamenta  of  his 
conference.  His  sermons  were  digested,  symmetrical, 
and  powerful,  hb  scholarship  respectable  and  sound, 
and  his  ardor  for  study  intense.  His  pastoral  labors 
were  full  of  affection  and  success,  and  all  his  efforts  were 
by  his  fervent  piety  made  very  acceptable  and  useful. 
See  Minutes  of  Coherences,  iv,'616;  Black  Bivar  Cot^. 
Memorialj  p.  280.    (6.  L.  T.) 

Oryz,  a  species  of  antelope  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.    Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson 
says:  ''Among  the  Egyptians  tlie  oryx  was  the  only 
one  of  the  antelope  tribe  chosen  as  an  emblem,  but  it 
was  not  sacred;  and  the  same  city  on  whose  monu- 
ments it  was  represented  in  sacred  subjects  waa  in  the 
habit  of  killing  it  for  the  table.    The  head  of  this  ani- 
mal formed  the  prow  of  the  mysterious  boat  of  Pthah- 
Sokari-Osiris,  who  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  hon- 
ors at  Memphis,  and  who  held  a  conspicuous   place 
among  contemporary  gods  of  all  the  temples  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.    This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
their  sacriAcing  the  oryx  to  the  gods,  or  slaiightering 
it  for  their  own  use,  large  herds  of  them  being  kept  by 
the  wealthy  Egyptians  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sculpt- 
ures of  Memphis  and  its  vicinity  abound,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  Thebaid,  with  proofs  of  this  fact.     But  a 
particular  one  may  have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated 
to  the  deity,  being  distinguished  by  certain  marks 
which  the  priests  fancied  they  could  discera,  as  in  the 
case  of  oxen  exempted  from  sacrifice.     And  if  the  laws 
permitted  the  oryx  to  be  killed  without  the  mark  of  the 
pontiff's  seal  (which  was  indispensable  for  oxen  pre- 
vious to  their  being  taken  to  the  altar),  the  privilege 
of  exemption  might  be  secured  to  a  single  animal  when 
kept  apart  within  the  inaccessible  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ple.    In  the  zodiacs  the  oryx  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  sign  Capricorn  us.    M.  ChampoUion  considers  it  the 
representative  of  Seth,  and  Horapolla  gives  it  an  unen- 
viable character  as  the  emblem  of  impurity.     It  was 
even  thought  to  foreknow  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and 
to  be  indignant  at  her  presence.     Pliny  is  disposed  to 
give  it  credit  for  better  behavior  towards  the  dog-star, 
M'hich,  when  rising,  it  looked  upon  with  the  appearance 
of  adoration.    But  the  naturalist  was  misinfonned  re- 
specting the  growth  of  its  hair  in  imitation  of  the  bnU 
Basis.     Such  were  the  fables  of  old  writers;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  important  poet  it  held  in  the  boat  of  So- 
kari,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  the  emblem  of  a  good 
rather  than  of  an  evil  deity,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  ChampoUion.'* — Gardner,  Faiths  i^f  tike 
Worldf  a.  v.    See  Amtklopb, 

On0Ohoi>7ski,  Stahislaus  (better  known  to 
learned  Europe  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Orsiekn-^ 
ritts),  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Polish  theoli^ans  of 
the  Reformation  period.  He  was  bom  in  Galieia  in 
1518,  pursued  his  elemeotary  studies  at  Ptaenysl,  and 
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Uien  went  to  the  aniyenitiM  of  yienna  and  Witten- 
berg.   At  the  latter  place  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  adopted 
their  opinions;  not,  however,  from  a  sense  of  piety  and 
lore  of  truth,  but  because  his  reckless  character  craved 
novelty.     ''Having  been  sent  to  Germany/'  he  says 
himself,  "  I  became  enamoured  of  innovation.    I  con- 
sidered that  it  woold  be  very  honorable  to  me  if,  by  in- 
^oducing  some  German  doctrines,  I  should  be  distin- 
guished from  my  equals  in  age,  as,  for  instance,  such 
principles  as  to  disobey  the  pope ;  to  have  no  respect  for 
laws;  to  revel  always,  and  never  to  fast;  to  seize  the 
Church  property ;  to  know  nothing  about  God ;  to  ex- 
terminate the  monks.    After  three  years  of  study  I  ar- 
rived at  the  truth  that  all  which  is  old,  which  is  patenial, 
is  not'just.    I  wished  to  advance  further,  and  I  passecf 
to  Carlstadt,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  all  that  he  has 
taken  from  Luther  he  has  made  still  worse.    To  the 
guidance  of  such  leaders  I  intrusted  myself,  and  who- 
ever made  more  and  bolder  innovations,  him  I  consid- 
ered better  and  more  learned."    This  description  of  the 
particular  tenets  which  he  confessed,  expressed  in  the 
rooet  coarse  and  abusive  language,  was  written  at  a  time 
when  he  had  joined  the  Romanists  and  attacked  the 
Protestants;  and  although  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  connection  with  the  Reformers  was  written  in 
order  to  throw  odium  on  the  Protestant  doctrines,  be 
gave  at  the  same  time  a  true  picture  of  his  passion- 
ate character,  which  rendered  him  through  all  his  life 
equally  dangerous  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.    After 
having  finished  his  studies  at  the  German  univerBities, 
Ofzecbowski  virited  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  154S,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Reformers.     He  began  openly  to  broach  them  in 
his  conntiy ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  they  could  not 
afford  him  any  worldly  advantages,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  diqwse  of  wealth  and  honors  in 
faror  of  its  defenders.    He  therefore  entered  into  orders, 
and  was,  after  some  time,  promoted  to  the  canoniy  of 
pRemysL      But,  although  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy,  be  could  not  entirely  conceal  his  real 
opinions,  being  continually  excited  by  his  relative,  Rey, 
of  Naglowiee,  one  of  the  first  Protestant  writers  of  his 
country.    Afraid  of  losing,  by  an  overt  attack  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  advantages  he  derived  as 
one  of  her  dignitaries,  he  did  it  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Thus  he  opened  a  discussion  in  several  writings  on  the 
councils  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  questioning  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  over  the  Eastem  Church,  although 
ostensibly  professing  a  great  respect  for  those  councils, 
and  thereby  provoking  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of 
the  Polish  Church,  which  was  of  Eastern  origin,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  its  wuprtme  (?)  head.   He  also  open- 
ly defended  the  matrimony  of  the  priests.    Having  been 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  attempt- 
ing innovations  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  Church 
and  the  pori^  of  its  doctrines,  Orzechowski  made  a  re- 
cantation of  his  opinions,  and  the  book  which  contained 
them  was  condemned  to  be  burned.    Thin  submission 
of  Orzechowski  to  the  authority  of  his  Church  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration ;  and  when  the  rector  of 
Kryczonow  married  a  vrife,  Orzechowski  took  his  part 
violently  against  the  cleigy.     Soon  afterwards  he  him- 
self publicly  married  Magdaline  Chelroicki ;  and  when 
the  bishop  of  Ptzemysl  cited  him  on  that  account  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  he  arrived  in  company  with  such  nu- 
merous and  powerful  friends  that  the  bishop  dared  not 
open  the  court,  but,  affecting  to  judge  him  by  default, 
Bgned  a  decree  of  exoomronnication,  inflicting  upon 
him  the  penalty  of  infamy  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Onechowski,  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  these  pro- 
oeedin|[;B,  gave  a  public  justification  of  his  conduct  be- 
fore his  congregation.     He  complained  at  the  same 
time  before  the  tribonal  of  the  province  of  the  violent 
and  cnel  proceedings,  and  made  an  appeal  from  the 
episoopal  sentence  to  the  archbishop.     Public  senti- 
ment favored  Orzechowski,  and,  though  the  highest 


governmental  authority  had  approved  the  episcopal 
verdict,  no  officer  dared  to  execute  the  Church  decree. 
The  delay  only  encouraged  the  opposition ;  and  when  in 
1660  a  diet  was  convened  to  fhrtber  consider  the  case, 
general  opinion  was  so  outspokenly  arrayed  against  the 
Church  that  Orzechowski  found  it  an  easy  task  to  fan 
the  popular  indignation  into  a  terrible  flame,  and  thus 
unconsciously  became  a  most  valuable  ser>'ant  to  the 
Reformation  cause^  though  he  had  himself  turned  the 
cold  shoulder  to  it  His  Mtter  attack  of  Romanism 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  soon  the  bishops 
who  had  been  so  eager  to  condemn  Oizechowski  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  reconcile  this  able  and  violent  an- 
tagonist. On  Feb.  17,  1662,  absolution  was  granted 
him,  and  he  thereupon  presented  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
synod  a  declaration  of  his  entire  adherence  to  its  tenets, 
and  at  the  same  time  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. But  as  the  pope  of  Rome  refused  to  approve  the 
action  of  the  synod  and  bishops,  Orzechowski  broke  out 
anew  in  invectives  against  Rome.  This  time,  however, 
his  opposition  proved  no  longer  as  formidable  as  here- 
tofore, the  golden  opportunity  for  leadership  having 
been  lost  by  him.  Those  who  favored  the  Reforma- 
tion cause  dared  not  to  trust  him  after  his  sudden  de- 
sertion. The  Romanists  put  his  writings  into  the  Index 
Expvrgaiariu8,  and  be  was  declared  a  servant  of  Satan. 
In  1657  he  was  excommunicated  anew,  but  when,  soon 
after,  his  wife  died — the  principal  obstacle  to  recondli- 
atton  with  Rome,  as  the  pope  refiued  to  endorse  the  mar- 
riage contract — Orzechowski  was  approached  kindly, 
and  in  1669  was  finally  reconciled  to  the  Church  which 
he  had  so  long  and  violently  and  ably  attacked.  He 
now  directed  his  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and  for 
many  years  was  Rome's  ablest  champion  in  Poland. 
His  writings  of  this  period  abound  in  the  same  vim- 
lence  and  scurrility  which  characterize  his  works  against 
Rome.  He  died  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
The  life  of  this  extraordinary  individual  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  that  the  highest  talent,  destitute 
of  principle,  is  unable  to  produce  anything  that  is  really 
great  or  good.  The  principal  cause  of  popular  discon- 
tent with  Rome  in  Poland,  and  the  principal  promoter 
of  Protestant  liberty,  he  betrayed  by  the  fickleness  of 
his  character  and  the  versatility  of  his  opinions  the 
high  vocation  to  which  his  great  talents  and  bold  char- 
acter seemed  to  entitle  him.  He  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  Protestantism  in  Poland.  He  died  an  abject 
slave  to  popish  error  and  superstition,  and  left  his  coun- 
try' in  darkness  and  slaveiy,  instead  of  securing  for  it 
religious  and  civil  freedom.  See  Krasinski,  liist.  of  the 
R^,  in  Poland,  i,  179-198.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Osai'aB  ('Q(ra mcVulg.  omits),  a  Gradzed  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  48)  of'the  name  Jxsiiaiah  (Ezra  viU,  19). 

O  Sapientia !  {0  Wiadtm  /)  These  are  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  anthems,  one  of 
which  was  sung  with  the  Magnificat  every  evening,  in 
the  Church  of  England,  before  the  Reformation,  for  the 
eight  days  preceding  Christmas  -  eve ;  that  sung  on 
Dec.  17  beginning  '^O  Sapientia !''  The  series  is  here 
given  in  an  English  translation : 

"  Dec.  17.  O  Sapientia  I  O  Wisdom  I  which  earnest  out 
of  the  month  of  the  Most  High,  reaching  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  mfghtily  and  sweetly  ordering  all  things,  come 
and  teach  us  the  way  of  nnden*tandiiiir. 

"Dec.  18.  O  Adonail  O  Lord  and  Rnler  of  the  honse 
of  Ismel,  who  Appeared  to  Moses  In  a  flame  of  Are  In  the 
bush,  nnd  gavest  him  the  Inw  in  Blnai,  come  and  deliver 
ns  with  sn  ontstretched  arm. 

*  *  Dec.  10.  O  Radix  Jenm !  O  Root  of  Je»se,  which  stand- 
est  for  an  eniiign  of  the  people,  at  whom  klni^e  s>ball  shut 
their  monihs,  tnon  to  whom  ihe  Gentiles  shsll  seek,  come 
and  deliver  as  now ;  tarry  m>u 

**  Dec.  80.  O  CUtPin  David  I  O  Key  of  David,  and  Scep- 
tre of  the  house  of  Ii>rnel,  thon  that  opeuest,  nnd  no  man 
phutteth :  and  shntteet,  nnd  no  roan  openetb ;  come  nnd 
bring  the  prisoner  out  of  (he  prison-hoiK^e,  and  him  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  nnd  in  the  rhndow  of  death. 

**Dec81.  O  Orien»t  O  l)ay-8pHng,  brightness  of  the 
everlaothig  light,  and  Sun  of  Rlghteonmie»9,  come  and 
enllghien  them  that  sit  iu  darkness,  nud  In  tlie  shadow 
of  death. 
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"Dec  M.  0  Rex  OmUivml  O  King  and  De»tre  of  nil 
natloDB,  thoa  Corner-Stone  who  huet  made  both  one, 
come  and  save  man  whom  thon  ftinnedst  ftrom  the  claj. 

"Dec.  26.  O  Emmanuel  1  O  Bmmannel,  onr  King  and 
Lawgiver,  Hiipe  of  the  Qentiles  and  their  Saviour,  come 
and  save  na,  O  Lord  oar  Qod." 

— Staunton,  EccUa.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Oftbaldistan,  Richard,  an  Engliah  prelate  of 
note,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  centoiy. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  even  after  entering 
the  Church,  taught  for  a  while.  He  was  at  one  time 
master  of  Weatmtnater  School.  While  in  thia  position 
he  was  found  to  entertain  contempt  for  high  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  (see  Perry,  Ck.  Hiat,  i,  686, 587),  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  country.  Later  we  find 
Osbaldistan  in  the  deanery  of  York,  and  in  1747  he  was 
elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  London  in  1762.  He  died  in  1764.  He 
published  several  Sermofu  (Lond.  1728, 1748, 1752). 

Osband,  Gidbon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  this 
century.  Of  his  early  history  we  have  but  little  at  our 
command.  He  entered  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1842 
or  1843,  and  for  twelve  years  successfully  labored  for 
the  Christian  cause.  "  He  accomplished,**  says  the  rec- 
ord, **more  for  his  sin -periled  race  and  the  glory  of 
God  than  some  men  have  in  half  a  century*."  He  died 
at  Macedon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 1855.  See  Conable, 
HieU  of  ike  Gmetee  Conference  (N.  Y.  1876,  8vo),  p.  550, 
551. 

Oftbem(e)  of  Cantbbbubt,  an  £ngllsh  divine  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  period,  flourished  near  the  close  of 
the  11th  century.  He  died  in  1100.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  published  iu  Wharton's  AngUa 
Sacra  (1691,  foL),  and  is  supposed  to  have  left  other 
writings.  See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Littraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period),  p.  26  sq. 

Oftbeni(e)  or  Gloucester,  another  English  di- 
vine of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  fionrished  near  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  Xhe  author  of  a 
Commadary  on  the  Peataieuck,  in  the  form  of  dialogues; 
also  a  CommaUary  <m  the  Booh  of  Jwdgee,  and  four 
treatises  On  the  IneamaUon^  Nativity,  Pastion,  and  Re$' 
urrecHon  of  Chriat,  but  nooe  of  these  works  have  ever 
been  printed.  See  Wright,  Biog,  BriL  Literaria  (An- 
gk>>Noraian  period),  p.  158  sq. 

Oftborn,  Chauncey,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1811. 
He  was  educated  in  Westem  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio;  studied  divinity  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
Hudson,  Ohio;  was  licensed  by  Portage  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Farmington,  Ohio, 
in  1842.  He  labored  successively  at  Grand  Blanc, 
Brighton,  Byron,  Livonia,  and  Dearbomsville— all  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  He  died  Nuv.  80,  1866.  Mr. 
Osbom  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  home  missionar}', 
singularly  punctual  and  systematic  in  bis  studies  and 
habits,  and  never  wearying  in  his  labor  of  love.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hiet,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  222.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Oftbom,  Jeremiah,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1779.  He  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Perkins,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers 
of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y., 
in  1806;  preached  in  that  place  until  1820,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Candor,  in  the  same  county.  Here  his  labors 
were  indefatigable.  Oftentimes  he  was  known  to  start 
out  on  a  pastoral  visitetion  in  the  morning,  visit  from 
house  to  house  through  the  day,  conduct  an  evening 
meeting,  and  return  to  his  home,  not  having  taken  any 
meal  since  he  left  in  the  moming.  He  became  prema- 
turely old,  and  was  (Obliged  to  retire  from  the  active 
ministry.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  1839, 
while  on  a  journey  to  Massachusetts  to  visit  his  mother, 
he  died  suddenly.  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  roan  of  grave  and 
digniBed  deportment,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  being  of 


this  type,  and  his  sermons  being  always  impressed  with 
solemnity.  See  Wilson,  PreA  BisL  Almanac,  1868,  p. 
222.     (J.L.S.) 

Oabom,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  of 
Irish  birth,  came  to  this  country  near  the  opening  of  last 
centunr,  and  was  minister  at  Eastham,  Mass.,  firmn  1718 
to  1736,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  becanse  of  his 
leaning  to  Arminianism.  He  then  taoght  school  for 
some  ten  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  died  about 
1785,  aged  about  ninety-five  years.  He  pnblisbed  his 
case  and  complaint  in  1748. 

Osbom,  Theron,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in  1796; 
was  converted  about  1814,  joined  the  New  Yurie  Con- 
/ereuce  in  1826,  and  died  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 
1852.  He  was  a  faithful  and  useful  minister,  of  deep 
piety,  beautiful  virtue,  moderate  gifts,  and  conaidenble 
usefulness.  See  Minutes  of  Confertncetf  v,  190;  Smith, 
Sacred  Memoriee,  p.  46  sq. 

Osborne,  Bthan,  an  American  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Litohfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  21, 1758.  When 
just  ready  for  school  the  Revolutionary  War  bioke  oot, 
and  be  entered  the  army  in  defence  of  the  American 
cause.  After  the  war  he  studied  lor  the  ministry,  and 
was  licensed  when  twenty-seven  years  old;  and  from 
December,  1798,  to  1844  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the 
Old  Stone  Church  at  Fairfield,  N.  J.  He  died  there 
May  1, 1858. 

Osborne,  Michael,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  March  21, 1796.  His  eariy 
educational  advantages  were  limited;  he  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Princeton  Seminar^',  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  Oct.  10, 1822,  and  ordained  in  1825.  He  labor- 
ed successivelv  in  Savannah,  Ga.;  Woodbridge,  N.  J.; 
Charlotte  C  U.,  Va.;  Newbem  and  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Briery  and  Cub  Creek,  Va.,  and  Farm viUe,  Va.,  at  which 
latter  place  he  died,  July  8, 1868.  Mr.  Osborne  was  a 
man  of  excellent  understanding,  sound  and  logical  judg- 
ment, quick  and  accurate  perception.  His  preaching 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  being  characier- 
ised  by  deep  feeling  and  enthnsiasm.  See  Wilson. 
PrealK  HieU  Almanac,  1866,  p.  861.     (J. L. a) 

Osborne,  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin,  an  Eng- 
lish divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  Feb.  5,  1808, 
and  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1880.  He  became  rector 
of  Stoke  Pogis,  and  in  1841  at  Durweston,  Dorsetshire. 
He  died  in  1878.  Lord  Osborne  published  Scutari  ami 
its  Hospitals  (1855),  which  he  visited  and  aided  in  im- 
proving, and  many  brief  essays  iot  the  promotion  of 
various  charities,  as  weU  as  work  of  a  strictly  secular 
character. 

Oscar  I,  King  OF  SwKDEN  and  Korwat,  dcserm 
a  place  here  on  account  of  his  varied  philanthropic 
labors.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  July  4, 1799,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  French  general  Beroadott^  He  came 
to  the  throne  in  1844,  and  was  then  already  noted  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  rare  culture.  He  had  renounced 
Romanism,  and  became  an  adherent  to  the  Latbenn 
creed.  As  a  moiuirch,  he  exerted  himsdf  in  favor  of 
religious  and  temperance  reforms,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  women.  He  resigned  the 
royal  authority  in  1857,  and  died  in  1859.  Among  his 
publications  is  a  work  On  Penal  Lavs  and  EttaUitk^ 
menu  (1851). 

Osohoplioria  (69x<>f  opuv,  branch-hearing),  a  fea- 
tival  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  celebrated,  aa  aonae 
writera  allege,  in  honor  of  Athene  and  Dionjaoa,  while 
otben  maintein  it  to  have  been  kept  in  honor  of  Di- 
onysus and  Ariadne.  It  was  instituted  by  Theaens, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  the  Phosniciana.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  festival,  which  was  evidently  ooooceied 
with  the  vintage,  two  boys,  carrying  vine  bnuichea  in 
their  hands,  went  in  ranks,  playing,  from  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pallaa.  See  Gaidasr, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  voi  ii,  s.  v. 
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Oocultatorlum  (o^/ied  to  be  hiated^  ris«  paeU  ad 
Mia$am  (of  peace  for  the  Mus);  the  "/m»"  for  the 
holy  kiae,  as  used  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  picture  of  our  Saviour, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  or  the  like,  painted  or  embossed 
upon  it.  This  was  kissed  by  the  priest  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  and  afterwards  handed  to  the 
people  for  the  same  porpuse;  a  custom  which  probably 
originated  in  the  ancient  kiss  of  charity,  which  was 
practiced  by  the  Christians  at  the  service  of  the  Eucha- 
rist.— Palmer,  Orig,  Litvarg,  ii,  102.    See  also  Pax. 

Ose'a  (0«v,  2  Esdr.  xii,  40),  Ose'as  (Owe,  2  Esdr. 
i,  89),  Osee'  ('O^fft  Rom.  ix,  25),  less  correct  modes 
of  Anglicizing  the  name  of  the  prophet  Hosba  (q.  v.). 

Osgood,  David,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1747, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1771. 
He  studied  theology  at  Andover,  of  which  one  of  his 
ancestors  was  a  founder,  and  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Sept.  14,  1774.  He  settled  as  pastor  of  Bed- 
ford, where  he  continued  nearly  fifty  years,  and  became 
a  distinguished  preacher.  He  was  a  zealous  Federalist, 
and  one  of  his  sermons  in  1794,  upon  Genet^s  appeal  to 
the  people  against  the  government,  attracted  great  at- 
tention, and  rapidly  passed  through  many  editions.  His 
election  sermon  in  1809  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
dtKoursesL  He  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  "  a  truly  good 
and  great  man,  and  an  earnest  and  fearless  preacher." 
A  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1 824.  See  Sprague,  A  rmaU  ofthtA  mer.  Pulpit ;  Drake, 
IHei,  A  mer.  Biogr,  a.  v. 

Osgood,  Thaddens,  an  American  minister,  noted 
as  a  philanthropbt,  was  bom  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  Oct 
24,  1775,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  class 
of  1803.  He  studied  divinity  with  Drs.  Lothrop  and 
Emmons,  and  was  ordained  about  1806;  was  stated 
supply  in  Southbnr}',  Conn. ;  and  was  a  missionary  in 
New  York  and  Canada.  He  organized  the  first  Church 
in  Baffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  many  others;  in  1812  he  collected 
$9000  in  EngUind  for  a  school  in  Quebec,  and  gathered 
there  200  lioys  in  a  Sabbath-school;  went  again  to 
England  in  1825^  and  collected  $5000  for  a  society  to 
promote  edncation  and  industry;  in  1887  formed  an- 
other society  in  Canada  to  supply  Bibles  for  seamen 
and  emigrants;  was  many  years  a  distributer  of  tracts 
and  founder  of  Sabbath-schools ;  went  a  third  time  to 
England  for  benevolent  objects;  and  closed  his  useful 
life  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  Jan.  19,  1852.  See  Drake, 
Diet.  A  mer,  Biogr,  s.v. 


Oahe'a  (Heb.  HoaKe'a^  ?V'lM;  Sept.  Avtn?;  Yulg. 
Owe),  another  form  (Numb,  xiii,  8)  of  the  name  of 
Joshua  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Nun. 

Osblina  (L  e.  M^  idand)  is  a  Japanese  Island,  some- 
times called  VritB,  or  BamevekPs  Island.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  long  and  five  wide,  and  there  are  many 
villages  with  considerable  population  on  it.  Bnt  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Oshima  are  principally  Japanese,  we 
refer  to  the  art.  Japan. 

Oelander,  Andreas  (1),  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  a  disciple  of 
Lather,  was  bora  at  Gnnzenhausen,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  19, 
1498.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  called  Hosematmj 
out  of  which  name  his  son,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
time,  manufactured  the  classic-sounding  name  Osiander, 
Andreas  studied  successively  at  Leipsic,  Altenbuig,  and 
Ingolstadt,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  dead 
langoagea,  particulariy  in  Hebrew,  as  also  in  theology, 
mathematics,  and  even  in  medicine.  After  completing 
bis  studies,  he  was  made  teacher  of  theology  in  an  Au- 
gustinian  convent  at  Nuremberg,  but  in  1522  accepted 
the  principles  of  the  Keformatimi,  and  became  an  evan- 
t^Iical  preacher  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  He 
labored  wiih  marked  success  for  the  Reformation,  fre- 
quently defending  it  in  public  conferences  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.     His  eloquence  gained  him 
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great  repntation,  and  he  was  soon  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  principal  followers  of  Luther.  Gieseler  speaks 
of  Osiander  as  at  this  time  *'  the  highly,  endowed  Re- 
former of  Nuremberg''  (Eccks.  Hist,  iv,  469  eq.).  In  1 529 
he  was  sent  to  the  Conference  of  Marburg,  whose  object 
was  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss  theologians, 
principally  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  .  Osiander 
seems  to  have  sided  on  that  pouit  most  consistently  with 
Luther  against  Zwingli,  but  on  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion he  held  some  peculiar  views,  yet  they  did  not  differ 
enough  from  those  of  the  Luthersns  to  make  him  break 
from  them.  In  1589  he  was  one  of  the  Protestant  the- 
olt^^ns  who  appeared  before  the  Diet  of  Angsburg  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  proceedings  which  resulted  io  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  In  1546  he  at- 
tended at  the  conference  in  Smalcald  (q.  v.).  But 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim  (May  15,  1548) 
Osiander  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  stay  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  he  retired,  after  twenty-eeven  years  of  success- 
ful Reformatory  labors  there,  in  1549,  to  the  court  of  duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  who  had  formerly  been  much  pleased 
with  his  preaching.  It  is  said  that  he  expected  to  be 
called  to  England,  but  that  Cranmer  refrained  from  in- 
viting him  on  account  of  his  combative  tendencies.  Al- 
bert, however,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  theology 
in  the  newly  organized  University  of  Kdnigsberg.  Osi- 
ander accepted  this  position,  as  it  allowed  him  full 
scope  for  the  spread  of  his  doctrinal  viewsi  These  were 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  differed  firom  those  of  the  other 
Reformers,  particularly  on  the  question  of  justification. 
In  opposition  to  the  external  view  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  as  they  taught  it,  Osiander  insisted  that 
"  faith  is  the  medium  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the 
human  souL"  This  form  of  statement  he  proved  from 
Luther's  writings  was  authorized,  but  he  usiad  it,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Luther,  to  describe  living  faith  as  appro- 
priating Christ,  and  thus  developed  the  view  in  a  mode 
akin  to  that  of  the  German  mystics  of  the  14th  centur}*. 
The  principal  fault  in  Osiander's  doctrine  was,  especially, 
the  unwarrantable  stress  he  laid  upon  his  peculiar  shape 
of  the  dogma,  constituting  justification  and  redemption 
as  only  one  act.  His  doctrine  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  the  following  propositions :  1.  That  Christ,  considered 
in  his  human  nature  only,  could  not  by  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  law  obtain  justification  and  pardon  for  sin- 
ners ;  neither  can  we  be  justified  before  God  by  embrac- 
ing and  I4>plyiiig  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  the  right- 
eousness and  obedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  only 
through  that  eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which 
dwells  in  Christ  considered  as  God,  and  which  resides  in 
bis  divine  nature  united  to  the  human,  that  mankind 
can.  obtain  complete  justification.  2.  That  a  man  be- 
comes partaker  of  this  divine  righteousness  by  faith, 
since  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  uniting  principle  that 
Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man  with  his  divine  right- 
eousness. Now,  wherever  this  divine  righteousness 
dwells,  there  God  can  behold  no  sin ;  therefore,  when  it 
is  present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
they  are,  on  its  own  account,  considered  by  the  Deity  as 
righteous,  although  they  be  sinners.  Moreover,  this 
divine  and  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ  excites  the 
faithful  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Osiander  indeed  maintained  that  what  was 
called  justification  by  orthodox  theologians  should  be 
more  pseperly  designated  redemption  (illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  Moop  ransomed  ftom  slavery).  In  his  opinion 
the  signification  of  iiKaiovv  is  to  ^  make  just ;"  it  is  only 
by  metonymy  that  it  can  mean  ^  to  pronounce  a  person 
just"  (comp.  Planck,  iv,  249  sq.;  Tholuck's  Araeiger, 
1888,  No.  54, 55 ;  Schenkel,  ii,  855).  He  was  opposed  by 
Francis  Staphylus,  Morlin,  and  others.  (On  Osiander's 
doctrine  in  its  earliest  form  [after  1524],  see  Heberle  in 
the  Sfvdien  u.  KriOken,  1844;  it  is  further  developed 
in  the  two  disputations  which  he  held,  A.D.  1549  and 
1550,  in  his  treatise  De  umco  Medintore^  1551,  and  in  va- 
rious sermons.)    Says  Baur,  in  his  Dogmei^esch.  p.  882 : 
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''Justification,  according  to  Osiander,  is  the  mystical 
union  of  man  with  Christ  as  the  absolute  principle  of 
righteousness.  .  .  .  The  believer  is  so  embodied  in 
Christ  that  in  this  living  concrete  unity  he  is  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.  .  .  .  The  Formula  Con- 
cordia is  incorrect  in  representing  his  doctrine  as  ex- 
cluding the  human  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of 
redemption."  As  Osiander  considered  justification,  it  is 
evidently  not  to  be  understood  as  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
as  it  was  held  by  the  Reformers,  who  all  adopted  on  this 
point  the  theory  of  Anselm,  but  as  something  subjective, 
as  a  communication  of  an  inner  justice  operating  directly 
upon  conscience.  This  doctrine  was  never  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  Lutherans,  though  they  were  opposed  to 
it.  so  long  as  Luther's  magnanimous  spirit  was  able  to 
restrain  in  £he  new  Church  all  controversies  which  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  indispensable  for  preserving  the 
purity  of  truths  leading  to  salvation.  While  at  Nu- 
remberg Osiander  therefore  escaped  violent  opposirion, 
but  when  established  at  K&nigsberg,  so  much  farther 
removed  from  the  personal  influence  of  his  own  devoted 
friends,  and  the  great  Reformer  himself  no  longer  on 
earth  to  stay  the  strife,  the  jealousy  of  competitors,  the 
newness  of  Osiander's  views,  joined  to  a  certain  freedom 
— much  removed,  however,  from  immorality — of  man- 
ners, created  many  enemies,  and  involved  him  in  bitter 
controversies,  which  commenced  with  his  first  disputa- 
tious, De  lege  et  Evangdio  (1549),  De  JufHficaiume 
(1550).  The  stjrife  was  for  a  while  subdued  by  the  au- 
thorities, who  favored  Osiander  and  exiled  his  oppo- 
nents, but  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  when  he 
published  in  Latin  and  in  German  his  Confession,  enti- 
tled in  the  former  De  unico  mediatoreJes,  Chr.  Hjustifi' 
ctrtionejidei  Confestio  A,  Osiandri  (Regioro.  Oct  1551, 
ito),  or  in  German  BekamtmM  v,  d,  einiffen  MUtler  Jet, 
Christ,  u.  0.  d  Rechi/ertigung  (1551 ;  2d  ed.  1552).  Osian- 
der by  this  publication  rimply  inflamed  the  strife,  be- 
cause he  here  treated  his  opponents  with  arrogance  and 
harshness.  Morlin  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  made  pastor 
at  Konigsberg  in  September  of  this  year,  tried  in  vain 
to  adjust  the  controveray ;  and  when  all  seemed  lost 
for  C^iander,  his  devoted  friend  the  duke  called  for 
a  judgment  from  the  theologians  of  all  the  German 
esutes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Wttrtemberg 
judgment  alone  tried  to  vindicate  the  essential  agree- 
ment of  Osiander  with  Lutheranism,  and  this  onlv  the 
duke  presented,  but  failed,  nevertheless,  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Osiander  was  finally,  on  account 
of  his  heretical  views,  called  before  the  Synod  of  Wit- 
tenberg, but  it  declined  to  inderdict  him ;  and  before  he 
could  be  the  subject  of  further  controversy  he  died,  at 
Konigsberg,  Oct.  17, 1552.  His  faithful  adherents,  who 
continued  the  controversy  after  his  death,  are  called 
Osiandrians  (see  below). 

Osiander  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  physics.  He  was  very  eloquent,  but  he  had  all  the 
coarseness  of  his  age ;  he  overwhelmed  his  adversaries 
with  insults,  unbecoming  jokes,  and  cynical  jests.  His 
works  were  numerous,  but  are  now  altogether  forgotten; 
the  most  important  are,  Conjectura  de  uUimit  temporibus 
ac  de  fine  mundi  (Nuremb.  1544, 4to) : — ffamumia  evan- 
geliccB,  libri  t9,  Grteee  et  Latine  (Basle,  1587,  foL;  ibid. 
1561,  Greek  and  Latin;  Paris,  Robert  Estienne,  1545, 
Latin  only ;  translated  into  (xernnn  by  J.  Schweinzerj 
Frankfort,  1540, 8vo).  This  is  the  flmt  Protestant  Har- 
mong,  but  it  is  worthless  because  Ouander  labored  under 
the  new  and  erroneous  opinion  that  the  four  Gospels, 
instead  of  being  a  narration  of  the  same  events,  were  an 
account  of  four  different  periods,  chronologically  follow- 
ing each  other,  and  that  the  similitude  of  events  was 
the  result  of  a  similarity  of  circumstances: — B^ia  tacrOf 
qwB  prater  cmtiqua  LaUna  verriomt  neoeMariam  emmda- 
tionem,  et  difficUiorum  loeorum  ettceinaam  earpHooHonem, 
muUas  kmiper  utiUsrimas  obtervationeSf  oontinet  (Tttbing. 
1600,  foL ;  four  times  reprinted).  Osiander  was  the  first 
to  publish  Copemicns's  Attronomg^  to  wMch  he  wrote  a 
preface  (Nuremb.  1548,  4to).     See,  besides  the  works 


already  referred  to,  Adam,  Viia  ikeologonm  Cfermam- 
mm;  Teissier,  Elogee  dee  kommea  aavcatte,  i,  110,  111; 
Jdcher,  A  Ug.  Gdehrten^Lexikon ;  Mitaee  dee  PnteetauU 
celebret ;  Moerlinos,  Bietoria  Oeiandrie ;  Wigaodus,  De 
Oeicmdriemo  (1588, 4to) ;  WUken,  A  nd.  Oeitmdet'e  Lehea, 
Lehre  u,  Schriften  (Strasburg,  1844,  8vo);  Lehnerdt, 
De  Andr,  Otiandro  (Kdnigsb.  1887,  8vo);  Leben  wd 
auigewdhlte  Schr\fteH  der  VSter  und  Begrunder  der  Im- 
theritchen  Kirche,  by  Hartmann,  Holler,  Schmidt,  etc, 
voL  V ;  MSller,  A  iM^reas  Oetanderj  Ae5m  und  auagewSkbt 
Schiflen  (Elberfeld,  1869, 8vo);  Baur,  Lehre  r.dL  Ver- 
sohfumgf  p.  829 ;  A  eta  Oeiandristica  (B^^iom.  1553, 4to) ; 
Joach.  Morlin,  Hittoria  (1554) ;  Arnold,  UnparLKirehat- 
u.  Ketzerhietorie,  11,  voL  xvi,  c  24  ;  WaLch,  Religkme- 
streit,  d  Evang.-Luth,  Kirchen  (1783, 1789);  Schiockh, 
Kirchengeech.  eeU  d.  Reform,  iv,  572  sq. ;  Planck,  GeetA. 
d,  protestantiechen  Lehriegrifft,  vol.  iv,  v,  vi;  Baur,  Dit- 
quisitio  m  A.  Osiandri  de  justifioatione  dodrinam  (Tu- 
bingen, 1831);  Domer,  JCnivnckelw^^eech,  r.  d.  Perso* 
ChrisH  (2d  ed.  1854,  p.  576-<591)  ;  Fairar,  CriL  Hist,  of 
Fr9e  Thought;  Buchanan,  Doct,  ofJu^ifictttion;  Gass, 
Geech,  der  protest  Dogmafik,  i,  61  sq. ;  Held,  De  opere 
Jesu  Christ*  salutari,  quid  Af,  Lutherus  senserit  denum- 
siratur  (Gott.  1860);  Frank,  Adecdes.  de  eatisf  Christi 
doctrinanif  quid  redimaverU  ex  lite  Osiandrian.  (ErL 
1858) ;  Grau,  De  Andr,  Osiandi-i  Doctrina  Commentatiu 
(1860) ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Christian  Dogmas ;  Giesder, 
Ecdes,  Hist,  ii,  469-481 ;  Hardwick,  Hi»t,  of  Doctrines, 
ii,  286  sq.;  BuUei,  Thiol  Jan.  1867,  p.  23;  Jakrik 
Deutscher  TheoL  1857.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Osiander,  Andreas  (2),  called  thb  rouNOEB,  son 
of  Lucas  the  Elder,  was  bom  at  Blaubeuem,  WUitem- 
berg,  May  6,  1562.  He  became,  in  1587,  pastor  at 
Guglingen ;  preacher  to  the  duke  of  WUrtembeig  in 
1590;  general  superintendent  in  1588;  and,  finally, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubuigen  in  1605.  Osi- 
ander died  in  1617.  He  left  sermons,  essays,  and  theo- 
logical treatises,  the  best^known  of  which  is  PtMpa  mm 
papa^  hoc  est,  papa  et  papicolarum  de  prvecipuia  Chris- 
fiana  fidei  partibus  Lutherana  confessio  (Tubing.  1599, 
8vo;  Frankf.  1610,  12mo).— Hoefer,A'biftT.  Biog,  Geni- 
rale,     (J.  N.  P.) 

Osiander,  Jotaann  Adam  (1).  a  distingiushed 
German  Protestant  writer,  was  bom  at  Vaihingen,  in 
WUrtemberg,  Dec.  3, 1626.  He  became,  in  1680,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  died  there 
Oct.  26, 1697.  Among  his  theologicid  works  wo  note, 
Commeiilarius  m  Pentateuchum  (Tubing.  1676-78, 5  vols, 
fol),  which  was  until  the  close  of  the  last  centoiy  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch : 
—In  Josttem  (ibid.  1681,  foL) :— /«  Judiees  (ibid.  1682, 
foL) :— /n  Ubrum  Ruth  (ibid.  1682,  foL) :-/«  pnmmm  et 
secundum  Ubrum  Sanwelit  (Stuttg.  1687,  f6L)i—T^rae- 
tatus  theologicus  de  magia  (Tttbing.  1687,  8vo) :— iVv 
mitim  evangelica,  seu  dispositiones  m  EvangeUa  dosmmi 
calia  etfestioaUa  (ibid.  1666-1691,  14  pts.  4to) :  —  i>e 
azgUs  HebrcBorum,  Gentilium  et  Christiamorum  (ibid. 
1678, 4to).  Gronovius  inserted  in  the  fourth  Totame  of 
his  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  Graearum  the  part  of  this 
treatise  which  refers  to  the  places  of  refuge  anoong  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  See  Jdcher,  A  Ug,  Gdekriett^Ln. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biop,  GhUrale,  xxxviii,  906.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Osiander,  Johann  Adam  (2),  a  German  pbik>l- 

ogist  and  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Tubingen  in  1701.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  died  there  Nov.  SO,  1756. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  questions  of  philology, 
literatxire,  and  philosophy.  The  best-known  amof^ 
them  is  entitied  De  immortalitate  ammes  raiwmaUs,  ex 
lumine  rationis  probabUi  (Tubing.  1782, 4to).  See  J.  G. 
Walchius,  BibL  theoL  selecta;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog,  Geme- 
rale,  xxxviii,  906.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Osiander,  Imcas  (1),  called  rm  Eu>n,  son  of 
Andreas  Osiander  (1),  was  bora  at  Nurembnrig  Dee.  16, 
1584.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Kfinigsbctg,  and 
was  educated  at  that  high  school.    Upon  the 
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tion  of  his  studieii  be  went  to  Suabia,  and  waa  made 
deacon  at  Goppingen  in  1555,  and  two  jean  later  spe- 
cial soperintendeat  at  Blaubeuern;  in  1560  he  paned 
with  the  same  title  to  Stuttgard,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed court  preacher  in  1567 ;  and  finally  in  1593  he  was 
appointed  prelate  of  Adelberg.  Here  his  violent  de- 
nunciatioa  of  the  Jews,  who  were  protected  by  the  duke 
from  motives  of  policy,  caused  him  to  be  ejected  about 
1596,  and  he  withdrew  to  Esslingen ;  in  this  city  he 
preached  for  about  a  year  without  any  salary ;  but  he 
tinally  returned  to  Stnttgard,  and  there  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  WUrtemberg.  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1604.  His  activity  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  erudition.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  conferences  of 
Maulbionn  in  1564,  and  abo  in  1576,  when  he  asusted  in 
framing  the  so-called  Formula  of  Maulbronn ;  also  in  the 
conferences  of  Mompelgard  in  1586,  and  of  Kegensbuig 
in  1594.  In  1584  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  oppos- 
ing the  persecutions  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 
He  wrote  against  Sturm  in  defence  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord;  against  Mentzer  on  the  human  nature  of 
Christ;  against  Huber  on  the  doctrine  of  election; 
against  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  controverted 
points ;  against  the  Jesuits,  etc  He  even  published  a 
treatise  against  Mohammedanism.  Osiander's  principal 
works  are,  Epitomes  hittotim  ecdenasticce  centurioB  xv 
(ex  Historia  Magdeburgica)  (Tub.  1607,  8  vols.  4to) : 
— Etiekiridion  controveniurum,  gtUB  A  ugustana  Confet- 
nonis  theologia  cum  AnahaptUtU  intercedunt  (Witeb* 
1614,  am.  8vo): — Enekindion  coniroverriarufn,  qutu 
AugualuwB  Coi^ttnomM  ikeologi  habeni  cum  Calviniams 
(ibid.  1614)  sm.  8vo) : — Enchiridum  controvernarum  re- 
Ugioms^  ^la  hodU  inier  A  uguttana  Confesttwni$  thtologoB 
tt  paniificwe  habeniur  (ibid.  1615,  sm.  Svo^i—BibUa 
Lot,  adfcmiei  Nebraici  textVB  emendala,  cum  brevi  et 
penpictta  eaepotitione  Lucct  Oriandri  inctrau  loeit  IkeO" 
logicit  (1574-1586,  7  vols.  4to;  18th  ed.  1685;  it  was 
also  translated  into  German  by  David  Forster  [Stuttg. 
1609],  and  passed  through  many  editions) :  —  JnstitU' 
tiom$  CkrManm  BdigumU;  Pattella  EoangeUorum; 
De  ratione  eondonamU  (Tttb.  1582,  8vo;  twice  reprint- 
ed):—  Admomtio  de  studHs  Verbi  dHvini  tnimstrorum 
prwaiit  rede  ingtitiundU  (Ibid.  1691, 8vo).  See  Jocher, 
AUg,  Gelehr.^Lexikon ;  J.  G.  Walch,  BiUv^h.  (keologica 
tHfcta;  Neander,  Hist  Chrittuin  Dogmas;  Frischlinus, 
Memoria  TAeoL  WQrtemb.  i,  146  sq. ;  Schr3ckb,  Kir- 
chmgewek, «.  d.  R^,  iv,  428, 468, 671 ;  Fuhrmann,  Hottd- 
v&rterh,  der  Kirckengetck,  ai  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Osiander,  Iincas  (2),  called  thr  Toumgkr,  son 
of  the  preceding  and  brother  of  Andreas  the  Younger, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  May  6, 1571.  He  became  pro- 
fesior  of  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1619,  and  died  there 
Atugr.  10, 1688.  He  was  much  given  to  controversy,  and 
wrote  against  the  Jesuits,  the  Reformed  (Hinrch,  the 
Ansbapttsta,  the  Schwenckfeldians,  etc.,  and  was  accused 
of  having  started  the  difficulties  which  divided  the 
theologians  of  Tubingen  and  those  of  Giessen  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  self-abasement  of  Christ.  His  immoder- 
ate attacks  against  J.  Amd's  Wahre  Christenihum,  in 
1623,  led  him  into  very  disagreeable  disputes.  He 
wrote  sermons  and  numerous  theological  works,  mostly 
polcmicaL  See  J5cher,y4%.  GeUhr^'Lexikon ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gmircde,  xzxviii,  905.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oaiandriaiui  is.  the  name  of  a  body  of  Lutheran 
theologians  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Andreas 
Osiander  (q.  v.)  concerning  the  redemptive  character  of 
Christ  by  virtue  of  his  divine  nature  alone.  Osiander 
was  opposed  by  Melancthon  and  others,  but  principaUy 
by  Stancans  (q«T.)«  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Kdnigsberg, 
who  adopted  the  opposite  extreme,  that  Christ's  divine 
natnie  had  no  concern  in  the  satisfaction  he  made,  and 
that  the  mediation  between  God  and  man  belonged  to 
Jesiia,  considered  in  his  hnman  nature  only.  After  the 
death  of  Osiander  the  strife  was  continued  bv  his  disci- 

• 

plesb  .  They  were  at  first  upheld  by  Osiander's  former 
r,  the  dtUce;  but  in  1554  a  comicil  condemned 


their  doctrines,  and  demanded  that  allOsiandrians  should 
abjure  their  heresies.  They  protested,  and  were  for  the 
greater  part  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Osiander's 
son-in-law,  the  court  preacher  Johann  Funck,  was  com- 
pelled to  recant  by  the  synod  of  1556,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  his  errors;  he  became  also  connected  with 
political  troubles,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  heresy  with 
his  life.  See  Funck.  After  this  the  party  soon  lost  aU 
importance,  and  the  troubles  ended.  Morlin,  the  leader 
of  the  orthodox  party,  who  had  been  exiled  from  Kd- 
nigsberg, was  recalled  and  made  bishop,  and  framed  a 
new  confession  of  faith  denouncing  the  C^siandrian  her- 
esy. The  confession,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  new  formula,  but  only  a  reassertion  of  the 
old,  was  called  Repetitio  corporis  doctrwuB  Christiana ; 
this  name  was  afterwards  changed,  however,  to  Corpus 
Doctrma  Prutemcum  (in  1567),  and  all  the  Osiandrians 
were  banished  from  Pirussia,  after  which  they  soon  be- 
came extinct.  See  references  in  the  art.  Osiakdkr. 
In  recent  tiroes  the  Osiandrian  view  of  justification  has 
been  espoused  by  Dr.  John  Forbes  in  his  Analytical 
Commaaary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Rtmans  (Edinb.  1868, 
8vo).  See  Brit*  and  For,  Evang,  Rev,  Oct  1868,  art.  ii. 
(J.H.W.) 

Osiiis,  according  to  others,  Asiris,  or  Htsirts 
{Mang-fged)ftL  celebrated  Egyptian  deity,  whose  worship 
was  universal  throughout  Egypt.  This  name  appears  in 
the  hieroglyphic  texts  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty,  and 
is  expressed  by  a  throne  and  an  eye ;  at  a  later  period, 
that  of  the  19th,  a  palanquin  is  substituted  for  a  throne ; 
and  under  the  Romans,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  for  the  eye 
itself.  Osiris  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
versally honored  till  the  time  of  the  Uth  and  12th  dy^ 
nasties,  or  about  1800  B.C.,when  Abydos,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  his  burial-place,  rose  into  imporunce.  In  the 
monuments  of  this  age  be  is  called  *' great  god,  eternal 
ruler,  dwelling  in  the  west,  and  lord  of  Abut"  or  Abydos. 
Even  at  the  most  remote  period  individuals  after  death 
were  supposed  to  become  an  Osiris;  and  all  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  performed  or  addressed  to  them  were,  in 
this  character,  referring  to  their  future  life  and  resurrec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty  this  title  of  Osi- 
ris was  prefixed  to  their  names,  and  continued  to  be  so 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the  fall  of  paganism. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  gn^atly  differ  in  their 
opinions  conceniing  this  celebrated  god,  but  they  all 
agree  that,  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took  particular  care  to 
civilize  his  subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform  at  home,  Osiris  re- 
solved to  go  and  spread  cultivation  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  earth.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife 
Isis,  and  of  her  faithful  minister  Hermes  or  Mercury. 
The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  the  trust 
of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer.  In  this  expedition  Osiris 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  and  by  Anubis, 
Macedo,  and  Pan.  His  march  was  through  iEthiopia, 
where  his  army  was  increased  b>''  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made  dancing  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments  their  chief  study.  He 
afterwards  passed  throu*gh  Arabia,  and  visited  the  great- 
est part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he 
enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  introducing  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  his  return  home  Osiris 
foilnd  the  minds  of' his  subjects  roused  and  agitated. 
His  brother  Typhon  had  raised  seditions,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  himself^  popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments 
were  always  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavored  to 
convince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  but  he  fell  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  attempt.  T^'phon  murdered  him  in  a  secret 
apartment,  and  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  di- 
vided among  the  associates  of  his  guilt  This  cruelty 
incensed  Isis;  she  revenged  her  husband's  death,  and, 
with  her  son  Onis,  she  defeated  Typhon  and  the  parti- 
sans of  his  conspiracy.  She  recovered  the  mangled 
pieces  of  her  husband's  body,  the  genitals  excepted, 
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which  the  murilerer  had  thrown  into  the  tea;  and  to 
render  him  all  the  honor  which  hia  humanity  deserved, 
she  made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were  mangled 
pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  contained  a  piece  of 
the  flesh  of  the  dead  monarch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had 
summoned  to  her  presejice  one  by  one  the  priests  of  all 
the  different  deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them  each 
a  statue,  intimating  that  in  doing  so  she  had  preferred 
them  to  all  the  other  commimities  of  Egypt,  and  she 
bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  se- 
cret that  mark  of  her  favor,  and  endeavor  to  show  their 
sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  worship  and  paying 
divine  homage  to  their  prince.  They  were  further  di- 
rected to  choose  whatever  animals  they  pleased  to  rep- 
resent the  person  and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they 
were  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that  rep- 
resentative of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  when  dead  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  To  tender  their  establishment 
more  popular,  each  sacerdotal  body  had  a  certain  portion 
of  land  allotted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  which  necessarily  attended  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonial  rites.  That  part  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
which  had  not  been  recovered  was  treated  with  more 
particular  attention  by  Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it 
should  receive  honors  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  mysterious  than  the  other  members.  As  Osi- 
ris had  particularly  instructed  his  subjects  in  cultivating 
the  ground,  the  priests  chose  the  ox  to  represent  him, 
and  paid  the  most  superstitious  veneration  to  that  ani- 
mal. Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my  thol- 
ogists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun,  and  the  adoration  which 
is  paid  by  different  nations  to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a 
Dionysus,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  etc,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  Osiris  received  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis 
also  after  death  received  divine  honors  as  well  as  her 
husband ;  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or 
Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  Osiris  than  this  inscription,  which  has  been 
found  on  some  ancient  monumenu :  "  8atum^  (he  y<ntnff' 
est  ofcUlihe  gods,  was  my  father  ;  /  am  Oiirisy  who  con' 
ducted  a  large  and  numeirou$  army  aafar  a*  the  deserts 
oflndia^  and  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  worlds 
and  visited  the  streams  of  the  Ister,  and  the  remote  shores 
of  the  ooean^  diffitsing  henevoUnoe  to  all  (he  inhabitants 
of  the  earth."  Osiris  was  generally  represented  ¥rith  a 
cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns;  he  held 
a  stick  in  his  left  band,  and  in  his  right  a  whip  with 
three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head  of 
a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its  quick  and  piercing  eyes,  is 
a  proper  emblem  of  the  son  (Plutareh,  In  Isid.  anid  Os, ; 
Herodotus,  ii,  144;  Diodorus,  i;  Homer,  Od,  xii,  328; 
iElian, De  Anim,  iii ;  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syr.;  Pliny,  viii). 
In  the  Egyptian  Ritual,  or  ''Book  of  the  Dead,""  and 
other  inscriptions,  Osiris  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Seb  or 
Saturn,  and  bom  of  Nu  or  Rhea ;  to  be  the  father  of 
Horus  by  Isis,  of  Anubis,  and  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead.  Many  mystic  notions  were  connected  with  Osi- 
ris: he  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Ra,  the 
Sun,  or  of  Atum,  the  setting  Sun,  and  the  Bennu  or 
Phoenix;  also  to  be  uncreate,  or  self-engendered,  and  he 
is  identified  in  some  instances  with  the  Sun  or  the  Creator, 
and  the  Pluto  or  Judge  of  Hades.  Osiris  was  bom  on 
the  first  of  the  EpagomensB,  or  five  additional  days  of 
the  year.  When  bora,  Chronos  or  Saturn  is  said  to  have 
given  him  in  charge  to  Pamyles;  having  become  king 
of  Egypt,  he  is  stated  to  have  civilized  the  Egyptians, 
and  especially  to  have  taught  them  agriculture,  the 
culture  of  the  vine, and  the  art  of  making  beer;  he  af- 
terwards travelled  over  the  earth,  and  conquered  the 
people  everywhere  by  his  persuasion.  During  his  ab- 
sence, his  kingdom  was  confided  to  Isis,  who  guarded  it 
strictly,  and  Set  or  Typhon,  the  brother  of  Osiris  (who 
was  bora  on  the  third  of  the  Epagomenie),  was  nnable 
to  revolt  against  him.  Typhon  had,  however,  persuad- 
ed seventy-two  other  persons,  and  Aso,  the  queen  of 
iEthiopia,  to  join  him  in  a  conspiracy ;  and,  having  taken 


the  measore  of  Osiris,  he  had  a  chest  made  of  the  same 
dimensions,  richly  oraameuted  and  carved,  and  prodooed 
it  at  a  banquet,  where  he  promised  to  give  it  to  whom- 
soever it  should  fit;  and  when  all  bad  lain  down  and 
tried  it,  and  it  suited  none,  Osiris  at  last  laid  himself 
down  in  it,  and  was  immediately  covered  i^ver  by  the 
conspiratoni,  who  placed  the  lid  upon  it,  and  fastened  it 
with  nails  and  molten  lead.  The  chest  was  then  hurled 
into  the  Nile,  and  floated  down  the  Tanaitic  mouth  into 
the  sea.  This  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month 
Athyr,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  or  age  of 
OsFris.  Khem  or  Pan,  and  his  attendant  deities,  discov- 
ered the  loss  of  the  god ;  Isis  immediately  cut  off  a  locic 
of  hair  and  went  into  mourning,  and  proceeded  in  search 
of  Anubis,  the  child  of  her  sister  Nephthys  by  Osiris; 
and,  having  found  him,  brought  him  up.  The  chest 
meanwhile  floated  to  Byblos,  and,  lodging  in  a  tamarisk, 
became  enclosed  in  the  tree,  which  was  cut  down  by  the 
king,  and  the  trank,  containing  the  chest  and  the  body 
of  the  god,  was  converted  into  a  pillar  to  support  the  roof 
of  the  palace.  The  goddess  proceeded  to  Bybkie,  and 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  queen's  women  by  plsiting 
their  hair  and  imparting  to  it  an  ambronal  smell,  so 
that  the  monareh,  whose  name  was  Melcarthns,  and  his 
wife,  Saosis  or  Nemanoun,  invited  her  to  ooort  to  take 
care  of  their  own  child.  She  endeavored  to  confer  im- 
mortality upon  him  by  placing  him  on  a  fire,  and  chang- 
ing herself  into  a  swallow,  flew  around  the  pillar  and 
bemoaned  her  fate.  The  queen  became  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  her  child ;  Isis  revealed  her^If,  and  asked  for 
the  pillar  of  tamarisk  wood,  which  was  given  her.  She 
then  cut  it  open,  and  took  out  the  chest,  making  great 
lamentations,  and  subsequently  sailed  for  Egypt,  with 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  sons.  The  goddess,  intending  ii> 
visit  Horus,  her  son,  at  Buto,  deposited  the  cheat  in  an 
unfrequented  spot;  but  Typhon  discovered  it  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  tore  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  dis- 
tributed each  to  a  nome  or  district.  Isis  recovered  all 
by  passing  the  marshes  in  a  boat  of  papyrus ;  all  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  lepidotos, 
the  pbagrus,  and  oxyrhynchns  fish.  Subsequently  a 
battle  took  place  between  Horus  and  Typhon  or  Set, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  by  Typhon  having 
fetters  placed  upon  him.  Isis,  however,  liberated  Ty- 
phon, which  so  enraged  Horus  that  he  tore  off  her  dia- 
dem, but  Teti  or  Thoth  {daced  on  her  the  head  of  a  cow 
instead.  Typhon  finally  accused  Horus  of  illegitimacy ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  between  them  by  Teti  or 
Thoth  and  the  gods.  From  Osiris,  after  his  death,  and 
Isis  sprung  Harpocrates.  Osiris  seems  to  have  been 
finally  revived,  and  to  have  become  the  jodge  of  the 
Kameter  or  Hades,  presiding  at  the  final  judgment  of 
souls  in  the  hall  of  the  two  Truths,  with  the  forty-two 
daemons  who  presided  over  the  capital  sins, and  awarding 
to  the  soul  \tA  final  destinv.  Thoth  or  Hermes  record- 
ed  the  judgment,  and  justified  the  deceased  against  his 
accusers,  as  he  had  formerly  done  for  Osiris. 

Cionsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the 
ancients  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  myth  of 
Osiris.  He  represented,  aca>rding  to  Plutarch,  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile ;  Isib,  the  irrigated  land ;  Hotus, 
the  vapors;  Buto,  the  marshes;  Nephthys,  the  edge 
of  the  desert;  Anubis,  the  barren  soil;  Typhon  was  the 
sea ;  the  conspirators,  the  drought ;  the  chest,  the  river's 
banks.  The  Tanaitic  branch  was  the  one  which  over^ 
flowed  unprofitably;  the  twenty-eight  yean,  the  nom- 
ber  of  cubits  which  the  Nile  rose  at  Elephantine;  Har- 
pocrates, the  first  shootings  of  the  com.  Snch  are  the 
naturalistic  interpretations  of  Plntareh ;  but  there  ap- 
pears in  the  myth  the  dualistic  principle  of  good  and 
evil,  represented  by  Osiris  and  Set  or  Typhon,  or  again 
paralleled  by  the  contest  of  Ra  or  the  Sun,  and  Apophis 
or  Darkness.  The  difllculty  of  interpreution  was  in- 
creased from  the  form  of  Osiris  having  become  Uended 
or  identified  with  that  of  other  deities,  especially  Piab- 
Socharis,  the  pigmy  of  Memphis,  and  the  bull  Hapis  or 
Apis,  the  avatar  of  Ptah.     Osiris  was  the  head  of  a 
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tetrad  of  deitiesy  whoae  local  worship  was  at  Abydos,  bot 
who  were  the  last  repetition  of  the  gods  of  the  other 
nomtt  of  Egypt,  and  who  had  assumed  a  heroic  or  mortal 
type.  In  form,  Osiris  is  always  represented  swathed 
or  mummied,  in  allusion  to  his  embalmment ;  a  net- 
work, suggestive  of  the  net  by  which  his  remains  were 
tished  oat  of  the  Nile,  covers  this  dress;  on  his  head  he 
weani  the  cap  atf^  having  at  each  side  the  feather  of 
truth,  of  which  he  was  the  lord.  This  is  placed  on  the 
horns  of  a  goat.  His  hands  hold  the  crook  and  whip,  to 
indicate  his  governing  and  directing  power;  and  his 
feet  are  based  on  the  cubit  of  truth;  a  panther's  skin  on 
a  pole  is  often  placed  before  him,  and  festoons  of  grapes 
bang  over  his  shrine,  connecting  him  with  Dionysus. 
As  the  "  good  being,"  or  Onnophris  the  meek-hearted, 
the  celestial  or  king  of  heaven,  he  wears  the  white  or 
upper  crown.  Another  and  rarer  type  of  him  represents 
him  as  the  Tai^  or  emblem  of  stability,  wearing  the 
crown  of  the  two  Truths  upon  his  head.  His  worship, 
at  a  later  time,  was  extended  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Borne,  and  at  an  early  age  had  penetrated  into 
Phoenicia,  traces  of  it  being  found  on  the  coins  of  Malta 
and  other  places.  He  became  introduced  along  with 
the  Isiac  worship  vMo  Rome,  and  had  votaries  under  the 
Roman  empire.  But  the  attacks  of  the  philosophers, 
and  the  rise  of  Chrbtianity,  overthrew  these  exotic  dei- 
tiee,  who  were  never  popular  with  the  more  cultivated 
portion  of  the  Roman  world.  See  Prichard,  Mytkologyj 
1%.  208;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.  iv,  814;  Bunsen, 
J^iype*  Place,  \,m. 

Oski,  Recbbn  (also  called  Ildschke),  a  rabbi  at 
Pk^lCue,  where  he  died  in  1673,  is  the  author  of  bd^ip^^ 
"^S^^iC^  a  manual  for  preachers,  containing  in  alpha- 
betical Older  certain  ioci  communes^  compiled  from  dif- 
ferent authors,  of  which  only  the  first  part  has  been 
pabUahed  (Pragne,  1660;  Hamburg,  1712),  while  the 
Koond  part  is  yet  in  MS.  in  the  Oppenheimeriana : — 
b'"in»r;  "^aawi  I:^lpb^  a  Cabalistic  Midrask  on  the 
Pentateuch,  with  lai^  extracts  from  the  Mekiltha, 
Pesikta,  Zohar,  and  other  Cabalistic  works  (Wilmers- 
dori;  1681;  Amsterd.  1700;  Lemberg,  1860;  Amsterd. 
1870,  fol.) ;  which  however  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  O^p^r  0^^  Simeon  Cara  (q.  v.) :— nc!|n;jad  na^, 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  asceticism  (Sulzbach, 
1684)  : — and  HS^  21337,  Cabalistic  observations  on  the 
ritual  for  the  Sabbath.  See  Fttrst,  BiU,  Jud.  i,  412 
«H|. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  *torico  degli  au/ori  Ehrei,  p. 
254  (Genu.  transL  by  Hamburger) ;  Etheridge,  Intro- 
dvcHon  to  Htb,  Liierature,  p.  419;  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte 
ir.  IMtratur,  p.  402 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature, 
p.  228.     (RP.) 

Oamond  or  Osmmid,  St.,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  11th  century,  was  son  of  the  count  of  Seez,  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  succeeded  his  father,  and  gave  most  of 
his  goods  to  the  clergy.  In  1066  he  followed  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  received  from  him-  the 
county  of  Dorset  and  the  charge  of  lord  chancellor. 
The  king,  judging  him  better  fitted  for  the  Church 
than  for  the  management  of  temporal  aflaim,  made  him 
bishop  of  Salisbury  about  1078.  He  died  Dec.  8,  1099, 
and  was  canonised  by  pope  Calixtus  HI  in  1458.  In 
order  to  render  the  manner  in  which  divine  service 
was  conducted  more  uniform,  he  wrote  a  treatise  of 
ecclesiastical  forms,  named  sometimes  Liber  ordinalie, 
sometimes  Consuetudinarium  ecdeeiof,  or  again  Horaria 
prteeB*  This  work,  with  some  slight  alterations,  re- 
mained in  use  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  manuals  for  .public  devotion  with 
the  English  clergy,  and  has  principally  contributed  to 
hand  down  Osmond*s  name  to  posterity.  See  Uiti,  lifter, 
de  ior  France;  Butler,  lAvee  of  the  Saints;  Inett,  HiMt, 
KnffL  Ch,  I,  XV,  4,  n.  4 ;  Chnrton,  Earfy  En^.  Ch.  p.  291 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrale,  xxxviii,  907;  Hook, 
Ecdes.  Biogr,  a.  v.;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  Lit,  (Anglo- 
Noamm  poiod);  Collier,  Eedet,  Bitt,  (see  Index  in 
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Osorlo,  Franoisoo  Meneses,  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Seville  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury. He  studied  under  Murillo,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  succesHful  imitators  of  that  artist.  In  concert 
with  Juan  Garzon,  one  of  his  fellow-disciples,  he  paint- 
ed several  pictures  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Seville.  In  1688  Osorio  was  chosen  major-domo  of 
the  academy  of  that  city,  to  which  he  presented  liis 
picture  of  the  Cono^ion,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
At  the  death  of  Murillo,  in  1685,  he  was  employed  to 
finish  the  works  at  Cadiz  left  incomplete  by  that  mas- 
ter. He  copied  the  works  of  Murillo  to  perfection, 
particularly  his  pictures  'Of  children.  Among  his  own 
works  are,  Elijah  Fed  in  the  Desert,  in  the  church  of 
San  Martino  at  Madrid,  and  the  picture  of  St,  Catha- 
rine, in  the  Capuchin  monastery  at  Cadiz — his  finest 
production.  Osorio  died  at  Seville  about  1700.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Osorio  (or  Osoriufl),  Gheronimo  (1),  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  divine,  and  an  excellent 
writer,  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1506.  Showing  an  extraordinary 
inclination  for  literature,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  there  learned  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  studied  the  law.  At  nineteen  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  to  be  instructed  in  Aristotle's  philos- 
ophy. From  Paris  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  theology,  learned  Hebrew,  and  studied 
the  Bible,  in  which  he  became  so  great  a  master  that, 
on  his  return  home,  John  III,  king  of  Portugal,  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra.  Taking 
priest's  orders,  he  was  given  the  care  of  the  church 
of  Tavora  by  Dom  Lewis,  infante  of  Portugal,  and  soon 
after  the  archdeaconry  of  Evora  by  cardinal  Henry, 
archbishop  of  that  province,  and  brother  to  king  John ; 
and  at  last  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Sylves 
by  Catharine  of  Austria,  that  king's  widow,  who  was 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her 
grandson  Sebastian.  When  this  prince  became  of  the 
proper  age  for  the  personal  administration  of  his  king- 
dom, he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  much  against  the  persuasions  of  Oso- 
rio, who  thereupon,  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witness  of 
the  calamities  he  dreaded,  made  various  pretences  to 
go  to  Rome.  Here  pope  Gregory  XIII  gave  Osorio 
many  testimonies  of  his  esteem ;  but  he  had  not  been 
absent  above  a  twelvemonth  when  the  king  called 
him  home.  Not  long  after  this  Sebastian  was  slain 
in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  Aug.  4,  1578.  Durhig 
the  tumults  in  Portugal  which  succeeded  this  fatal 
event  Osorio  labored  incessantly  to  prevent  the  people 
of  his  diocese  from  joining  in  them ;  and  failing  in  this 
effort,  he  laid  it  so  deeply  to  heart  that  he  died  of  grief, 
August,  1580.  He  is  much  commended  for  his  piety 
and  charity.  He  maintained  several  learned  men  in 
his  palace,  and  at  meals  had  some  portion  out  of  St. 
Bernard's  works  read,  after  which  all  present  were  at 
liberty  to  propose  any  difficulties  that  occurred  upon  it. 
As  a  writer,  Du  Pin  observes  that  his  diction  is  easy 
and  elegant,  for  which  reason  he  is  called  the  Cicero  of 
Portugal,  as  being  a  great  imitator  of  Cicero,  both  in 
style,  choice  of  subjects,  and  manner  of  treating  them. 
His  compositions  are  not  intermixed  with  quotations, 
but  consist  of  connected  reasonings.  He  does  not  en- 
deavor in  his  Commentaries  and  Paraphrases  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  of  the  text,  but  to  extend  the  sense  of 
it,  and  show  its  order  and  series  fully.  These  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Rome  (1592,  in  4  vols,  fol.)  by 
Jerome  Osorio,  his  nephew,  who  prefixed  his  uncle's  life 
to  the  edition.  The  titles  of  his  works  are :  De  nobiU- 
tate  civili,  et  de  nobUitaie  Christiana : — De  gloria  (printed 
with  the  foregoing;  some  have  thought  this  last  to 
have  been  written  by  Cicero,  and  that  Osorio  found  it 
and  pnbluhed  it  as  his  own) ' — De  regis  instituiione  et 
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— Dt  Ttbai  Evmaitflit  regit 
talt  tt  aar^do  geitU: — lltn,  cum  pra/iittow  Jmnatit 
MelfUi,  it  rtperta  /ndia  :—J)e  jiutUia  caUili,  lib.  x, 
ad  RtgvuiUbim  Polum  CunKmifem .-De  etra  $apinilia, 
lib.  r,  lulGitf/oriam  XIII,  I'.  W.;— btaiileB  p«r«phr«»« 
■ml  cummeuiarieB  upon  Kvenl  puti  uf  Scripture.  He 
wrote  to  quMii  KliZBlwlh  of  KiiKlind  and  exhort«il  her 
ti>  luni  pipist.  He  wis  inswcTtd  by  Walter  Hidduii, 
mtnier  of  tbe  requeiits  to  that  queen.  See  (int.  hioy. 
Uirl.  B.  V.  (  Wetier  u.  WelW,  KirditU'lAxikuit,  %.  v. ; 
Awlibscb,  Kirdu!n-l.,<iibm,  i.  v.  ^  llallun,  iiUivd.  lo 
the  /.Her.  of  i'urepf,  i,  268.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Osorio,  Oeronlmo  {i),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
«■■  cinan  of  Eroia,  aitrt.  having  been  educated  by  bb 
uncle,  eiHkavoreil  lo  imiuie  hia  Hylei  but  he  wu  nut 
aa  fine  ■  writer,  though  he  seema  Ui  have  bad  mure  l»ni- 
iii);.  He  wiuta,  beaidei  a  life  of  hia  uocle,  Naiatitmii  in 
Hieronyaii  Otorii  Pamphram  PtalMnia,  Bubjoined 
to  hia  uncle'*  Panipkrat  in  the  third  volume  of  hia 
wnrha.  Du  Hn  aava  CbcM  "  Kemaika"  are  valuable, 
and  tilled  with  critical  obeervalion*  on  the  Hebrew  lan- 
giagt  ■,—Paniphrtitit  et  Commenlaria  ad  EecUiiiuIn 
mne  primum  e(lila:—Paraplirati»  u  Caatiaat  CanH- 
coram  (Lugd.  1611,  4to). 

Oapray  (by  omithnlogitti,  Otpr^)  i>  the  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  Iif  the  Hebrew  ri*3t7,  oanguk'  (Sept. 
ikiaiiTBc,  or  ia-ri^;  which  Jerome  foUowa,  Aaige- 
tut  and  Aiiteirtat,  eorne  copies  ttanalating-it  aqttila  mo- 
rina;  but  the  Veneto-Greek  MS.  ha*  yi^,fhii  vulture, 
from  mere  conjeciure) ;  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird 
which  tbe  Uw  of  Mates  disallowed  as  food  to  the  larael- 
ilea  iLer.  li,  13;  Dent,  jtiv,  12).  'l^ie  Hebrew  ety- 
moli^^,  from  the  root  Tl?,  to  ttrengthen,  would  aeem  to 
point  to  Bome  bird  remarkably  pmcerful,  firree,  or  im- 
padenl.  Bochart  auppoeea  the  biadi  englt  to  be  meant, 
but  reaoonB  upon  the  mere  conjecture  that  by  the  woni 
a^ioitroc  ia  intended  fuKaraiiroc  (ffierot.  iii,  188,  etc). 
'  The  traditional'  intcrpreution  favon  the  English  ren- 
dering, tbe  name  and  description  of  tbia  bird  having 
been  copied  and  preaeived  from  hand  to  hand,  at  least 
fnim  Ariatotle's  time  lo  our  own.  Thna,  Geaner  and 
Aldrovandua  copied  Ihim  Arislutle  (Kay,  Pre/att  In 
wmoKgUg'i  OntrAoinQ);  from  them'  Willnughby 
liN>k  the  name*  of  bii  binia;  and  on  tbia  svstem  Un- 
lUBuB  based  hia  claasiOcation  (Neville  Wood,'  Omilliolo- 
ffin^  Tal-io<di,  p.  B).  Ariatotle,  about  aC.  HOO  (prob- 
ably Gontemporaiy  with  the  iranelation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Greek:  aee  above),  describea  the  dXioiirov 
■a  "a  apedea  of  eagle  dwelling  near  aeaa  and  lakes; 
and  remarks  it  aonwtimee  happens  to  it  that,  having 
Beiaed  its  prey,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  it,  it  is 
dniwned  In  the  deep'  (llitt.  AumaL  is,  c  3i).  The 
tame  word  ia  found  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  (A.D.  70) 
with  the  fullowing  deacripiian:  "  There  remaina  (to  be 
mentioned)  the  Aaliafot,  having  the  moat  penetrating 
vision  uf  all  (eaglet);  soaring  (or  balancing  iteell)  on 
high,  and  upon  perceiving  ■  Osb  in  the  sea,  rushing 
dawn  beadlang,  and  with  its  breast  dashing  aside  the 
wateta,  aeiiiDg  iu  prey"  (Afuf.  flat,  x,  S).  The  Aa- 
tiatut  H  described  In  the  very  wurds  of  Aristntle  and 
Pliny  by  Atdruvondus  (lib.  xii,  Bnnon.  I69i,  p,  IM). 
for  the  transTerence  of  names  into  the  Linnnan  syatem, 
see  SfHenui  A'alura,  i,  129  (Holmix,  1767).  The  wnd, 
according  to  ilB  etymology,  signi6ce  am-eoyle,  and  the 
traditional  Knglish  word  is  napiey.  The  fallowing  ac- 
oounlB  from  modem  naturalists  are  strikingly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  descriptions :  Spcciea  of  the 
haliMiis,  or  eea^agle,  occur  in  Eun^,  Aiia,  Africa, 
Amerioa,  and  Auatralia  (Selby'a  BrilitA  OrmtMoyi).  I 
Hr.  Mocgillivray  deacriba  "its  savage  scream  of  anger  | 
when  any  one  appcoacbea  the  neighWhooi  ofila  nest,  I 
iu  intimidating  geaturea,  and  even  ili  attempt*  te  mo- 
lew  individuab  who  have  ventured  among  its  native  < 
craga.''  Mr.  Selby  ilUutlratioiu  of  Britith  OnHlkaiogs, 
IBii),  leapectiog  th«  oqway,  ohaervea,  "It  is  strictl}- 1 
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pisdrofons,  and  is  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes, 
rivers,  or  ouch  poola  as  abound  with  Ash.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful bird,  often  weighing  Ave  pounds;  the  limbs  an 
very  muBcuUr  in  proportion  to  ita  general  diroensiioi; 
its  feet  are  admirably  ailapleil  for  retaining  Brm  hold  «r 
its  slippery  prey.''  Mr.  Monlagn  {OnalkoioyiatI  Dic- 
tionary, 1AQ2,  B,v.  Oapray)  remarka,**lta  principal  food 
is  fish,  which  it  often  catches  with  great  dexterity,  by 
pouncing  upon  theoi  with  vast  rapidity,  and  carrying 
them  off  in  its  talouB."  See  alao  Grandiiagne^  editiom 
af  Pliny,  with  Notea  and  Excursus  by  Cuvier  (Parinii. 
1828),  p.  £15.  ThiB  fine  and  powerful  Urd  of  prey  hia 
a  wide  geognphical  distribution.  It  ■  spread  ovu  the 
wbule  of  Europe  and  Aua  from  Norway  to  RaMebKka. 
from  Ireland  and  rortugil  to  India  and  Japan.    Oc  sU 

Africa  it  reaches  from  Egypt  lo  the  Cope.  In  America 
Dr.  Hichardson  found  it  in  tbe  arctic  legiuna ;  Widen 
and  Audubon  describe  it  as  abundant  thiDughoai  tbe 
United  Stales;  and  it  is  seen  fishing  in  the  West  Intita. 
lis  prey  is  fish,  and  lo  obtain  this  it  selecta  its  eyiy  on 
some  bold  headland  jutting  out  into  tbe  sea,  at  a  tall 
cliff  overlooking  the  broad  reach  of  a  river,  era  blaMed 
pine  that  springs  out  of  the  rifled  rock  where  ■  caiaract 
plunges  down  (he  siecp.  The  manfiers  of  ihia  boU  aea- 
iiiiig  have  been  eloquently  deecribed  by  Wilaon : 
be  usually  lies  direct  i): 


sallna 


md  Iu  « 


enrrlug  Hi 


>niellnira  In  Ihe  atr  as  on  a  pivot,  appanntlT  wiikust 
le  least  eiertlnn,  rarely  morlng  the  wings,  his  lags  n- 
mded  In  a  BInlght  line  behliid,  and  £1b  remsrliBl'^e 
lugib  and  carvsiDra  of  wing  dlstlnealetatug  bin  irnm 
II  iither  hawks.    Tlie  height  at  which  he  Ihns  •lefsuil' 

SB  mo^  higher,  all 
Ihe  face  of  ika  Seep  be- 


flflT  nud  two  hnndr 

Ihe  while  cslmlT  rvcoanallrloit  ihe  ra< 

liiw.    Suddenly  ka  Is  seen  In  chick  hi*  I 

by  a  particnlnr  objecl,  which  he  seems  Iv  rurw^  mr  ■  w* 

niomeutt  with  (Dch  sieBdlnesa  thnt  he  appears  died  In 

the  iiir,  flapplDE  bis  wliipi.    This  oMecl,  hnwercr.  be 

abandons,  ur  ralber  the  Ptb  he  bad  in  bis  eya  has  diaap- 

Cred.  and  be  is  again  Men  aallluf  orcMBd  a*  bef<R. 
*  hiB  allentlon  Is  sgsln  srreeled,  and  be  defcendt 
wkhitresl  nipldlly;  bnt  ere  he  reaches  Ibesnrflieeshona 


■slfaa 


amtdlk 


had  esceped  him.    He  now  n 

the  anrfncfl,  and  by  a  algiag  devcent,  and  withoni  Been- 
Ine  til  dip  his  feel  In  the  waler.seliee  a  ash.  wfalcb.  alter 
carrylnf;  a  ahort  dtatance,  he  ppibahlr  drops,  or  jrlsMa  ap 
In  |}ie  balil-eagle.  and  again  otceodB  by  cftBj  spiral  drrlv 
ii>  the  hieher  rwlous  of  the  air,  where  he  glides  about  Id 
all  Ihe  ease  and  mivJeBly  ofhl*  species.  At  .JDce,  tmm  ihla 
BnKIIme  seriat  height,  he  deseenda  V 

lorTen^  pinnging  Into  tbe  aea  with  a  1 

and  with  Ihe  cerulntt  of  a  rlfie.  In  a  tew 
>■n1e^Ke^  bearing  In  his  daws  his  slraggllng  pi 
he  slwnyB  carries  head  foremost,  and  baring  ri 
feet  above  Ihe  sorflne,  shakes  himself  OS  a  watv  qiBBici 
wntild  do,  and  direct*  bla  heavy  and  labnrioBa  piarte 
rllrsctly  for  the  land.  ...  The  hawk,  bowevw,  la  hit 
flBhlng  purfults,  snntatlmes  mlstakas  hit  mark,  or  orer. 
ratoa  hia  atrength  hf  ttclhln|  fiah  toularia  aadpoaatW 


.   nhuiHiiib.    Tbe  bodica  uttUrgmn, 
I  other  Urn  IWh,  wlib  ■  aab-bawk  UK  orspplrd 
._  .    .._.  b>Te  lit  dWereiu  llmea  b«ii  Tuiiud  ieiS  uu  the 
■li'ire,  cut  up  by  the  naves"  {Amer.  Ornith,  t.  r.  Vitb- 
bawk). 

Wilh  thi<  may  b«  compared  the  deamptian  of  another 
modem  naturalUt,  Dr.  KichanUon  :  "  Wbeii  looking  out 
Tor  iu  prey  il  saili  with  fcreat  ease  and  elegaace,  in  un- 
dulaiing  iina  at  ■  coniiderabla  Kilitude  above  the 
water,  from  whence  it  predpicalea  itaelf  upon  iuquairy, 
and  bears  it  off  in  ili  cIbwb."  The  oepre^  belong*  to 
the  family  Falcoiada,  order  Raptorr^  It  haa  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  ia  occaaionally  aeen  in  Egypt; 
bat  aa  it  ia  lather  a  northern  bird,  the  Hebrew  word 
may  rerer,  ai  Mr.  TriMram  aug^ieata  to  ua,  either  to  the 
AqvUa  /Knria  ai  Aguila  luniofdrt,  or  more  probably 
HiJl  to  tlie  very  abundant  Circailai  gailiau  which 
feeds  upon  reptilia  if/at.  Hut.  of  Bibtt,  p.  186). 


Sbort-talled  Sagia  lOreailHi  OatliaU). 

ObUi,  b  Homeric  female  deity,  the 
ZciBi  She  waa  worshipped  at  Athens, 
ham  oorre^waded  to  the  Latin  goddess  faaa. 

Ossat,  Abkaud  d',  a  French  cardinal  and  diplt 
tist,  WM  bom  oT  Tery  hamhle  oii^n  Aug.  !S,  16S6,  at 
LatmiDe.  He  loet  both  his  parenta  when  but  nine 
yran  of  age,  and  entered  Che  aerrice  of  Thomu  de 
Hana,  who  gave  him  aa  a  aervant  to  his  nephew  and 
ward,  John  de  Uarca,  lord  of  Castelnau-Hagnoac  Be- 
ing present  while  his  master  waa  taking  his  lesson*, 
IT'Ohc  bo«i  learned  enough  of  Utin  to  teach  it  to  the 
i*m  capable  ■Kd>]eiiian.  Receiving  the  tonsure  Dec  SS, 
loaS,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  anerwards  accompa- 
nied his  former  master  and  two  other  young  gentlemen 
to  Paris  as  their  tutor.  These  reCutned  to  Gaacony  in 
lUi,  aod  D'Usaat  remained  in  Paris,  where  he  conliii- 
ned  hia  stndiea  nnder  Ramua,  whose  intimate  Mend  he 
soon  became.  He  was  for  a  while  piofeaaor  of  rhetmic 
and  philoaophy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  soon 
after  went  to  Bourgea  to  study  law  under  Cujas,  and 
bfeaizke  oounaelkn'  ---*-"-"        --■■      ■     .»-.. 


deFoix. 
efHen 


e  Fienc 


r,  Paul 


7  IH  and  Henry  IT.  In  that 
■A  hi*  erni^oyeTi  great  service.  It  waa  D'Oasat  who 
recnncikd  the  Church  of  Home  and  Henry  IT.  He 
wia  made  cardinal  in  1699,  and  died  at  Rome  March  IS, 
IMM.  Cardinal  D'Onat  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  ele- 
vation to  Chnrch  dignity  by  the  force  of  peiannal  merit. 
He  wnte^  f^rpetiiio  Arnaldi  Ouati  tn  iiipatatiiman 
Jaecbi  Carpattarii  de  mitlutii  (Paris,  IBM,  Bvo),  In  de- 
fence of  Ramos:  and  ■  ootlection  ttf  Lotrti  addresaed 
to  the  adaiMa  of  atate,  Tilttroi,  which  are  roodela  of 
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diplomatic  correapoodraee  (lat  ed.  Paris,  1624,  foL;  best 
by  A.  de  la  Uoussaye,  Paris,  16B7,  2  voli,  4lo,  with 
notes;  r^riuled,  with  more  notea,  Amat.  1707,  1714, 
1732,  6  vuU  limo).  Thia  work  was  tran^tad  into 
Italian  by  Jerome  Cauiai  (Venice,  1729,  4l»).  He  i> 
alao  cooaidered  the  author  of  the  L^rti  published  wi- 
der tiie  name  of  cardinal  Joyeuse,  and  of  a  remarka- 
ble UoHoir  on  the  League,  written  in  Italian  in  1690, 
and  published  in  the  Vie  du  Cardinal  L'Oaat,  Anon, 
(by  Hadam  d'Arcouville),  See  Galiia  CArirtitaia,  vol. 
li,  liv ;  FriiOQ,  GaBia  purpurala ;  Alby,  Hut,  da  Car- 
dm.  ilimtra;  Mor^ri,  DicL  kiit.;  FnoKe  pontifical! 
Nic^ron,  JfrniosTM,  xxxiv,  81-40;  Jervis,  Bill,  of  Iha 
Chunk  ofFrtPKx,  i,  22*  sq.— Hoefer,  Nom.  Biag.  GM- 
raU,  xxxviii,  600,     (J.  N.  P.) 

OBBSnlana,  a  name  snioetimea  given  to  the  fuUow- 
ers  of  Eliai,  in  the  Isl  centur;-,  who  taught  that  faiib 
may  and  ought  to  be  diasembled.— Buck,  TlitoL  Diet. 
a.  V. ;  Farrar,  IJriei.  Diet.  a.  t. 

Oaal&aKe  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  at  Lev.  xi,  18 ;  Dent, 
xiv,  la  (where  it  is  claased  among  unclean  birds),  aa  the 
rendering  of  tbaDia  {pe'ra;  Sept.7'p£i/',Tulg,^i3}it), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  Iinm  the  root  puriu', 
O^D,  (0  brtat,  fmm  the  power  of  its  beak  to  cmsh  the 
bonea  ol  its  TicCima.  Hence  the  Latin  compound  oati- 
frage,  or  bone-breaitr,  ia  umply  a  translation  of  the  He- 


as  to  tbe  bird  intended  by  this  term,  but  it  is  evidently 
a  large  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  and  is  very  possibly  called 
in  these  pas»agi«  by  a  general  name,  bestowed  indefi- 
nitely by  tbe  Jeira,  with  no  accurate  discrimination  of 
a|>eciea.  The  Targum  of  Onkeloa,  and  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  understand  the  "vulture,"  and  many  modem 
verriona  concur  in  this  leailing.  Others  think  the  word 
denotea  tlje  black  eagle,  and  some  tbe  falcon.  It  ia 
pertiaps  the  great  aea-eagle,  which,  aa  it  diS^  in  its 
colon  during  the  several  sisgea  of  iia  growth,  baa  ob- 
tained three  distinct  systematic  names;  Faico  oarf/ra- 
g¥i,  Faico  nSncilla,  Faico  a&ieandui.  When  it  haa  at- 
tained ita  fifth  year,  it  pots  on  its  last  suit,  which  is  ■ 
dusky  brown,  inlermiied  with  gray,  with  a  while  talL 
It  is  about  ' 
cliA  along 

parts  of  Kurope  and  in  Asia.  But  most  prefer  to  iden- 
tify the  Hebrew  bird  in  question  with  the  spedea  com- 
monly known  as  the  VaUim  of  One  Alpt,  which  was  the 
onlfrage  of  the  Bomsos.    It  was  called  by  the  Hellenic 
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nations  pkene  (j^nvri)^  and  u  known  as  the  Lammer- 
geyer  in  Switzerland.  This  is  the  largest  flying  bird 
of  the  Old  World,  and  inhabits  the  highest  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Africa.  Not 
only  does  he  push  kids  and  lambs,  and  even  men,  off 
the  rocks,  but  he  stakes  the  bones  of  animals  that 
other  binls  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  flesh  high  up 
into  the  air,  and  lets  them  fall  upon  a  stone  in  order  to 
crack  them  and  render  them  more  digestible  even  for 
his  enormous  powers  of  degUitition.  (See  Mr.  Simp- 
son's very  interesting  account  of  the  Lilmmei^eyer  in 
/ftif,  ii,  282.)  The  Ldmnwrgeyer^  or  bearded  vulture,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds 
4*f  prey.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East;  and  Mr. 
Tristram  several  times  observed  this  bird  "  sailing  over 
the  high  mountain-passes  west  of  the  Jordan"  {Nat, 
Hist,  of  the  BtbUf  p.  171).  The  species  in  Europe  is 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  size  to  the  Cottdor  of  South 
America,  measuring' from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  four  feet  two' or  three  inches,  and  some- 
times ten  feet  in  the  expanse  oif  wing;  the  head  and 
neck  are  not,  like  those  of  vultures,  naked,  but  covere<l 
with  whitish  narrow  feathers;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandible ;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  nearly  black  and  brown,  with  some  whitish 
streaks  on  the  shoulders,  and  an  abundance  of  pale  rust 
color  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  thighs,  vent,  and  legs ; 
the  toes  are  short  and  bluish,  and  the  claws  strong.  In 
the  young  the  head  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species 
or  variety  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  rusty  and  yellow- 
ish on  the  neck  and  stomach.  It  is  the  griffon  of  Ou- 
vier,  Gypaitos  bctrbatus  of  nomendators,  and  xpv^  of 
the  Sept.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Brace,  use  the 
names  Abu^Duck'n  and  Nisser^Werk^  which  b  a  proof 
that  they  consider  it  a  kind  of  eagle,  and  perhaps  con- 
found this  species  with  the  great  sea-eagle,  which  has 
likewise  a  few  bristles  under  the  throat ;  and  commen- 
tators who  have  often  represented  Peret  to  be  the  black 
vulture,  or  a  great  vulture,  were  only  viewing  the  Of- 
fHUtos  as  forming  one  of  the  ordtr  A  ccipitreSf  according 
to  the  Linnssan  arrangement,  where  VuUur  barbatua 
(Sjfit,  Nai,)  is  the  last  of  that  genus,  although  in  the 
thirteenth  edition  (by  Gmelin)  we  find  the  name  changed 
t4>  Falco  baHxUuSf  and  located  immediately  before  F. 
iilbiciila,  or  the  sea-eagle,  sbowuig  that  until  a  still 
more  accurate  dassiflcatioa  placed  the  species  in  a  sep- 
arate genus,  ornithologists  had  no  determined  idea  of 
the  lane  place  it  should  occupy,  and  consequently  by 
what  geneiical  appellatiou  it  was  to  be  distinguished. 

Ossil&gO  (bone-hardming).     See  Osbipaoa. 

Ossilegium  (o«, ''a  bone,**  and  legeret  "to  gather*"), 
tlie  act  of  collecting  the  bones  of  the  dead.  It  was 
customary  among  the  andent  (i reeks,  when  the  funeral 
pyre  was  burned  down,  to  quench  the  dying  embers 
with  wine,  after  which  the  relatives  and  friends  col- 
lected  the  bones  of  the  deceased.  This  last  practice 
received  the  name  of  the  Ossilegium.  The  bones,  when 
collected,  were  washed  with  wine  and  oil,  and  deposited 
in  unis,  which  were  made  of  different  materials,  some- 
times even  of  gold. — (iardner,  Faith*  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

OssipAga  (bone-fasfener^t  an  ancient  Roman  deity, 
whose  office  it  was  to  harden  and  consolidate  the  bones 
of  infants. — ^Gardner, /ai^A«  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ossuarium,  the  vase  or  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  departed  are  deposited.    See  Urns. 

Oster,  P.  J.,  a  missionary  among  the  Jews  in 
France,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  March  5, 1804,  where  he 
also  studied  for  the  ministry.  In  November,  1828,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  the  London  Sodety  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Marseilles,  visiting  and  also  preaching  to  the 
Jews  in  Paris,  Metz,  Colmar,  Montbeliard,  B^n9on, 
Lyons,  Avignon,  etc  In  1835  he  was  stationed  at 
Met2,  whence  he  undertook -extensive  journeys  through 
the  south  of  France.    After  fourteen  yean*  labor  in  the 


missionary  cause,  Mr.  Oster  resigned  his  office  in  1843, 
and  was  during  the  last  four  years  the  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Poaen.  Too  great  excrtkm 
in  the  duties  of  his  office  had,  however,  an  injurkNJS  ef- 
fect on  his  health,  for  the  restoration  of  which  he  was 
advised  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  South  Australia.  He 
died,  however,  Oct.  24,  1847,  having  been  eight  weeks 
on  the  sea.  Besides  hn  French  translation  of  Dr.  A. 
M^Caul's  oily  ma'^ra  (the  Old  Path),  under  the  title 
Ia»  Sentiers  d'lsHMd,  he  publislied  also  a  brochure.  Us 
Conjectures  d^un  Israilite  Francois  sur  VOrigint  du  Culte 
Afosaiquej  examinees  (Metz,  1840),  against  a  oerUin 
Tsarphati,  who  denied  the  inspiration  and  divine  au- 
thority of  the  laws  of  Moses.  See  the  proceedings  of 
the  London  Society  in  the  Jewish  Expositor  (London, 
1829-81);  the  Monthly  Intelligencer  (1830-84);  Jewish 
JntelUgenoer  (1835-43),  where  Mr.  Ostcr's  iuterestiug 
missionary'  journals  are  found.     (B.  P.) 

Ofltertag,.  Paul  Albert,  Dr.,  a  noted  German 
missionary  worker,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  April  18. 
1810.  Having  received  the  necessary  education,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  for  the  study  i^ 
theology.  In  1837  he  became  tutor  and  leader  of  the 
missionary  institution  at  Basle,  in  which  position  he  for 
a  long  time  edited  the  Basler  Miuionsmagazm  (the 
Missionary  Magazine),  which  up  to  this  day  is  vcnr 
extensively  drculated  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try. Failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active 
work,  and  after  some  years  of  retirement  he  finished  hi* 
course  at  Basle,  Feb.  17, 1871.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  which  are  found  in  Knapp's  EvimgeUscktr 
Liederschatz.  See  Knapp,  Evangelischer  LiederschatZy 
p.  1840;  SchUtze,  DeutscJdand's  JAehter  u.  Sckriftsteller, 

s.  V.   (a  p.) 

Osterwald,  Jean  Fr^rric,  an  eminent  French- 
Swiss  Refonme<l  theologian,  was  bom  at  Keuchatel 
where  his  father  was  pastor,  in  1668.  In  1676  he  went 
to  Zurich  to  study  under  Prof.  Ott,  and  in  1678  went  to 
the  University  of  Saumur,  where  he  graduated  in  1679. 
He  then  completed  his  studies  at  Orleans  under  the  re- 
nowned Claude  Pajon ;  at  Paris  under  Pierre  Alii,  Jean 
Claude,  etc ;  and  at  Geneva  under  Louis  Tronchin.  He 
was  ordained  at  Neuchatel  in  1688,  appointed  deacoD 
in  1686,  pastor  in  1699,  and  was  repeatedly  chosen  dean 
by  the  clergy.  He  died  at  Neuchatel  April  14, 1747. 
*dsterwald  wrote,  TtxiiU  des  sovrces  de  la  carntptiim, 
qui  regne  aujourd'hui  pamU  Us  Chretiens  (Neuch.  and 
Amst.  1700,  anon. ;  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise  wwcfiitwy  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Corruption  of  ChristianSy  and  the 
Remedies  thereof  3d  ed.  Lond.  1711,  8vo;  and  in  Wat- 
son's TractSj  No.  6 ;  it  was  also  translated  into  Dutch 
in  1708,  and  twice  into  German  in  1713  and  1716).  By 
this  work  Osterwald,  who  during  his  long  and  active  life 
had,  with  Winnfels  (q.  v.)  and  Turretiu  (q.  r.)— to- 
gether called  the  Swiss  triumvirate— labored  sealoosly 
for  the  promotion  of  practical  pie.ty,  sought  a  departure 
from  that  phase  of  orthodoxy  which,  leoogniaing  pro- 
fession as  a  principal  obligation,  had  dwdt  upon  it  so 
pmminemly  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  holy  living  required 
of  the  Christian  professor.  Osterwald  attributed  the 
corruption  >of  Christians  to  the  tendency  to  dispute  oon- 
ceming  certain  dogmas,  and  considered  the  bad  state 
of  morals  as  arising  from  the  peof^e  seeking  to  derive 
comfort,  but  not  improvement,  from  Scripture.  He  ae> 
cused  them  of  attaching  more  importance  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  Scripture  than  to  a  life  of  practical 
piety.  To  insist  on  morals  as  of  patamouBt  irapoi^ 
tance  was  considered  a  heresy.  This  oormption  was 
further  authorized  by  the  doctrine  that  good  works  are 
unnecessary,  and  also  that  it  is  impoasible  to  fulfil  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  if  tlie  regenerate  aaan 
remained  as  impotent  as  the  nauiral  man.  OsterwakI 
also  asserted  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a  eoo- 
plete  work,  and  that  the  reformation  of  monda  was  yet 
to  uke  plaoe.    There  was  alao  a  want  of  onity,  the 
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Chnitb  bong  divided  into  nuneroos  partiei  exooftiinu- 
nicating  each  other.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  lay 
aside  all  these  vexatious  minor  points,  and  to  adhere 
tinoly  to  the  essential  doctrine,  for  fear  lest  religion 
should  be  still  more  dishonored.  The  teachings  even 
of  the  catechisms  were  more  doctrinal  than  practical. 
Pastoral  care  was  deficient.  This  work,  exhibiting  in 
bold  relief  the  failings  of  the  orthodox  party,  had  great 
success,  but  awakened  also  considerable  opposition.  In 
1702  Osterwaki  published  a  Catechism,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutoh,  German,  and  into  £nglish,  under  the 
title  of  The  Grounds  and  Principlet  of  the  Christian 
ReUgUm  eaepkUned  i»  a  Catedketical  Discourse  for  the 
Instrtt^ion  of  Young  People^  rendered  into  English,  and 
revised  by  George  Stanhope,  D.D.  (Lond.  1704,  8vo). 
Among  his  other  works  we  notice  Douze  Sermons  sur 
divers  Textes  de  F^criture  Samte  XGeneva,  1722,  8vo) : 
— The  Arguments  of  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  0, 
and  N,  7*.,  with  Practical  Observations,  translated  by 
John  ChAmberlayne,  Esq.  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1779) ;  the  ar- 
giimenta  and  reflections  with  which  thb  was  accompa- 
nied have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languagesy  and  are  much  esteemed : — The  Preliminary 
JHscowse  to  the  Arguments  on  the  Books,  etc  (ibid. 
1722,  8vo): — The  Nature  of  Uncleanness  Considered, 
etc ;  to  ttrkieh  is  added  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Nat- 
ure of  Chastity,  and  the  Means  of  obtaining  it  (ibid. 
1708,  8vo): — Lectures  on  the  Exercise  of  die  Sacred 
Mitdstrg,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Stevens, 
M.A.  (ibid.  1781,  8vo):— The  Necessity  and  Usefuhess 
of  Rea^ng  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Disposition 
itith  vhich  they  ought  to  be  Read;  translated  by  John 
Moore,  A.B.  (ibid.  1760,  l8mo) : — An  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  1760, 18mo).  See  Schweizer, 
Gesch.  der  ref  Centraldogmen,  ii,  759 ;  Hagenbach,  ffist. 
of  Doctrines  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Hook,  EccUs,  Biog. 
vii,  481  sq. ;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  i%th 
ami  19lA  Centuries,  i,  113  sq.;  Herzog, RetU'Encyklopd' 
die,  X,  730  aq.;  1>arling,  CycL  B&Mographica,  ii,  2256. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Ostiarii  (door-keepers'),  the  lowest  of  the  minor  or- 
ders in  the  Westeni  Church.  They  are  spoken  of  by 
Church  writers  of  the  8d  or  4th  centtiry.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  prescribed  as  the  form  for  their 
admission  to  office  the  delivery  of  the  church-key  to 
them  by  the  bishop,  with  the  words :  *'  Behave  thyself 
as  one  who  must  render  account  to  God  of  the  things 
locked  under  these  keys."  They  arranged  catechu- 
mens in  their  places,  announced  the  hours  of  service, 
and  had  charge  of  the  church.  From  thb  word  ostia- 
rius  are  derived  the  words  huissier  and  usheri  The 
second  master  of  Winchester  is  called  hostiarius.  The 
Greek  Church  only  partially  adopted  the  institution  of 
|M>rtefs,  and  soon  let  it  die  out.  In  the  West  they  al- 
ways lived  near  the  church.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
ehaology,  p.  418;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Mosheim,  Kcdes.  Hist,  vol.  itt ;  Westrop,  Handb, 
of  A  rchaolngy,  p.  72 ;  Coleman,  Anc  Chtistianity,  p.  127, 
185.     See  Door-kxepbrs. 

Ostrich  (n3S^,  yaanah',  always  with  TS,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  ostrich,  i.  e.  fAe  female  ostrich.  See  also 
the  cognate  *|^^,  yaSn,  Lam.  iv,  8.  In  Job  xxxix,  13, 
tlie  word  rixij,  notsdh,  feathers,  is  wrongly  rendered  os- 
trich ;  while  C*^33']),yeino/e  ostriches,  is  translated  pea- 
eociWf  in  the  A.  V.;  Sept.  arpov^ott  Deut.  xiv,  15,  but 
in  laa.  and  in  Mic.  i,  8,  Sept.  irccp^vcc;  b^c  Schleusner, 
/^er.  a.  v.).  Ir  Arabic  the  bird  is  called  nea-mah,  also 
fharedsjammel,i.e,  eameUlnrd;  like  the  Persian  sutur 
mon^f  oomp.  Greek  CTpovdotcdpriXo^  (Diod.  Sic.  ii, 
aO),  and  Lat.  Struthiocamelus,  in  Pliny. 

1.  Names,— (W)  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
word  yaan£h  should  be  rendered  ostrich ;  as  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  require  us  to  understand  some 
inhabitant  of  the  remote  desert,  and  seem  thus  to  exclude 
^  ofc^the  usual  leodeiing  in  the  English  Version  (Job 


XXX,  29 ;  xxxix,  18 ;  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  18).  See  Owl. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  also  accords  better  with 
the  former  rendering.  The  word  njj^,  yaanah',  like 
Q'^SS'l,  renanim',  appears  to  refer  to  the  habit  of  utter- 
ing loud-sounding  cries;  and  the  third  name,  bath-ha- 
yaandh,  '*  the  daughter  of  vociferation,"  or  "  loud  moan- 
ing," is  in  conformity  with  the  others,  and  an  Oriental 
figurative  mode  of  expressing  the  same  faculty  (which 
exists  not,  we  think,  in  the  females  alone,  but  in  the 
whole  species);  for  the  ostrich  has  an  awfid  voice, 
which,  when  heard  on  the  desert,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken in  the  night,  even  by  natives,  for  the  sound  of  a 
beasts  This,  too,  is  the  almost  unanimous  rendering  of 
the  old  transbtors  (Gesen.  Thes,  ii,  609),  while  the  ref- 
erence of  the  word  to  the  owl,  supported  by  Oedmann 
{SdmmL  iii,  36  sq.),  rests  on  no  early  testimony.  Bo- 
chart  (ii,  830  sq.)  would  understand  the  male  ostrich  by 
D^ntn,  in  Lev.  xi,  16;  Deut.  xiv,  15;  but  no  ancient 
version  supports  this  rendering.  See  Nioht-Hawx. 
Gresenius  (Thes,  s.  v.  HSI?^)  refers  the  word  to  the  root 
15^,  which  signifies  "to  be  greedy  or  voracious;"  and 

demurs  to  the  explanation  given  by  Michaelis  (Suj^l. 
ad  J  AX,  Hd).  p.  1127)  and  by  Rosenmttller  (Not,  ad 
Hieroz,  ii,  829,  and  SchoL  ad  I^ev.  xi,  16),  who  trace 
the  Hebrew  word  yaandh  to  one  which  in  Arabic  de- 
notes "hard  and  sterile  land:"  bath-hayaandh  accord- 
ingly would  mean  "  daughter  of  the  desert."  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  these  various  explanations,  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  that  any  one  of  them  is  well 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird,  as  is  well 
known,  will  swallow  almost  any  substance,  pieces  of 
iron,  large  stones,  etc.;  this  it  does  probably  in  or- 
der to  assist  the  triturating  action  of  the  gizzard :  so 
that  the  Oriental  expression  of  "  daughter  of  voracity" 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  ostrich.  With  regard 
to  the  two  other  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  word,  we 
may  add  that  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  said  sometimes 
to  resemble  that  of  the  lion,  so  that  the  Hottentots  of 
South  Africa  are  deceived  by  it ;  and  that  its  particular 
haunts  are  the  parched  and  desolate  tracts  of  sandy 
deserts. 

(2.)  Ya'en  05^)  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number 
D*^33^*^,  ye^enim  (Sept.  arpov^iov,  Yulg.  struthio),  in 
Lam.  iv,  8,  where  the  context  shows  that  the  ostrich 
is  intended:  "The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become 
cruel  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness."  This  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  the  above  word,  which  is  mere- 
ly the  feminine  form  of  this  one,  with  the  addition  of 
bath, "  daughter,"  clearly  points  to  the  ostrich  as  its  cor- 
rect translation,  even  if  all  the  old  versions  were  not 
agreed  upon  the  matter. 

(3.)  Randn,  'JS'J,  in  the  plural  form  (D'*33H,  renanim ; 

Sept  Tipvopivoi ;  Vulg.  sti-uthM),  alone  occurs  in  Job 
xxxixj  13 ;  where,  however,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
passage  (13-18)  that  ostrichies  are  intended  by  the  word. 
The  A.  V.  renders  retumim  by  "  peacocks,"  a  tratislation 
which  has  not  found  favor  with  commentators ;  as 
"  peacocks,"  for  which  there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name 
(Q*^<n3tn),  were  probably  not  known  to  the  people  of 
Arabia  or  Svria  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  See  Pea- 
COCK.  The  Hebrew  renanim  appears  to  be .  derived 
from  the  root  "(S'l,  randn, "  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  strid- 
ulous  sound,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird^s  nocturnal  cries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Arabic  zimar,  "a  female  os- 
trich," from  the  root  uimar, "  to  sing." 

2.  Description, — The  head  of  the  ostrich  is  small, 
and  not  composed  of  strong  bones ;  the  bill,  in  form 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  duck,  is  flat,  with  a  nail  at 
the  apex,  and  broad  at  the  gape ;  the  eyes,  hazel-col- 
ored, have  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  objects  to  a 
great  distance,  although  when  seen  obliquely  they  hare 
an  opalescent  appearance ;  the  auditory  apparatus  is 
large  and  open,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  pairing 
season  ostriches  are  said  to  be  very  deaf;  the  neck, 
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long  ind  >Ieni1eT,  it,  logeihet  with  the  bead,  but  scant- 
ily rtothHl  with  whitinh  nhining  bain,  and  in  tbe  pair- 
ing seasun  becamcs  Cur  a  time  pink  or  may  red:  lowards 
the  base  it  assumes  the  general  culur  of  tbe  plumage, 
which,  with  the  quill  and  tail  plumes,  ia  entirely  com- 
pnaed  uf  laose  downy-webbed  featbera,  only  rlifTering  in 
size  and  color;  the  wli>|^e«cb  fniia  three  Ui  Cuur  Teet 
lung,  excluaive  of  feathcra,  are  entirely  naked  on  the 
inner  aide,  and  are  aupjilied  lowarda  the  end  or  the  pill- 
ion bone  on  each  aide  with  two  sharp-pointed  quitla  re- 
•embling  those  of  a  porcupine,  and  do  doubt  serring  fur 
defence;  the  thighs,  nearly  bare  uf  plumage,  and  of  a 
deep  flesh-color,  are  aa  rull  and  rauacular  as  those  of  a 
acrong  man,  and  tbe  tarsi  c>t  legs,  of  cormpondiiig  length 
with  the  propnrlions  of  the  neck,  are  covered  with  broad 

ing  the  longest,  is  armed  with  a  broad,  aliung  claw ; 
md  that  on  the  outside,  only  half  the  length  of  the 


twenty  in  each  w 
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n  commerce, 
tba  tail  being  nearly  always  useless,  broken, 
Tbe  cloven  feet,  long  neck,  and  vaulted  back  of  these 
birds  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  lu 
the  imagination  an  animal  of  tbe  camel  kind :  but  tbeae 
external  appearances  are  not  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  the  stomach  is  so  formed  as  to  appear  possessed 
of  a  tbird  ventricle,  and  there  are  other  stiuctural  par- 
ticulars, such  as  a  ttenium  not  keel-shaped,  as  in  binls, 
hut  in  the  form  of  a  round  buckler,  to  protect  the  chest, 
which,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  without  the  muscular 
cmifarmatian  to  render  them  capableof  flying,  allogeih- 
to  quadrupeds,  and  panjcu- 


ofKumi 


^  Ostrich  {Stnuhio  Omuliu). 

S.ffabili, — Ostriches  are  gregarions — from  families 
consisting  of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  birds, 
and  perhaps  a  brood  or  two  of  young,  up  to  troops  of 
near  a  hundred.  They  keep  aloof  from  tbe  presence  of 
wal«r  in  the  wild  and  arid  desert,  mixing  without  hesi- 
tation among  herds  of  gnu,  wild  asses,  quaggas,  and 
other  striped  Equida,  and  the  larger  species  of  An- 
tilopide,  From  the  nature  of  their  food,  which  coii- 
sats  of  seeds  and  vegetable*,  alihaugh  seldom  or  never 
in  want  of  drink,  it  ia  evident  thai  they  must  oden  ap- 
proach more  productive  rvgions,  which,  by  means  of  the 

pliahed;  and  they  are  CMiaequently  known  to  be  very 
ilestruclivB  to  cultivated  flelda.  As  the  organ  of  taste 
is  very  obtuse  in  thne  birds,  they  swallow  with  little 
or  no  diieriminatian  all  kinds  of  subsUncea,  and  ainnng 
others  stortea;  it  i»  alto  probable  that,  like  poultry,  they 
devonr  lizards,  snakes,  and  the  young  of  birds  that  fait 
in  tiieir  way.  One  has  even  been  known  to  snap  a 
traveller't  sketch-book  from  hia  hand,  attracted  to  it  by 
tha  Bight  of  the  white  paper.    It  is  not  yet  Anally  de- 
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cided  whether  the  two  qwciea  an  palyganKna,  thougK 

fact :  there  is,  however,  no  uncertainty  leapecting  th( 
nest,  which  is  merely  a  citculai  baaiB  acnpeil  out  of 
the  soil,  with  a  slight  elevation  at  tbe  border,  ai>d  suf- 
ficiently targe  to  contain  a  great  number  of  eggs;  fi* 
from  twelve  to  about  siity  have  been  found  in  them,  ei- 

lying,  or  phiced  beyond  the  raised  border  of  the  iMat, 
and  amounting  apparently  to  neariy  one  third  of  the 
whole.  These  are  suppoMd  to  feed  tbe  young  braid 
when  Arst  hatched,  dther  in  tbeii  fresh  state,  or  in  a 
corrupted  form,  when  the  substance  in  them  haa  pro- 
duced worms.  These  ^gs  are  of  different  periods  of  lay- 
ing, like  those  within,  and  tbe  birds  batched  form  only 
a  part  of  tbe  contents  of  a  nest,  until  the  breeding  so- 
Bon  closeiu  The  eggs  are  of  different  sizes,  some  attain- 
ing to  seven  inches  in  their  longer  diameter,  and  oltien 
less,  having  a  dirty  white  shdl,  finely  speckled  with 
rust  color;  their  weight  borders  on  three  pounds. 
Within  tbe  tropics  they  are  kept  snfflcienily  wann  in 
the  day -lime  not  to  require  incubation,  but  beyond 
one  or  more  females  sit  constantly,  and  the  male  btrd 
takes  that  duty  himself  after  tbe  sun  has  set.  It  is 
then  that  the  short  mar  may  he  heard  during  darkDCSS; 
and  at  other  times  different  sounds  are  uttered,  likened 
to  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  boarse  child,  and 
the  hining  of  a  goose — nodouht  expreoiave  of  diffmut 
emotions;  but  that  the  roar  is  expressive  of  the  feeling 
of  anger  may  be  inferred  from  the  amertion  that  Jackak 
and  foies  (Cfoiii  MrgaloHi  Caamat)  have  been  Ibnwt 
close  to  tbe  nests  of  these  birds,  kicked  to  destb.  This 
fact  is  the  more  credible,  as  the  last-mentioned  animal 

hen  added,  in  proof  of  the  organ  of  smelling  not  betpg 
quite  so  (Atuac  in  the  ostrich  as  is  asaerted,  that  Oaffiv  > 
and  Hottentots,  wh«i  tbey  daily  tob  a  neat  far  tbcir 
own  convenience,  always  withdraw  the  egfcs  b^  meau 
of  a  stick,  in  order  to  prevent  the  female  finding  out 
the  larceny  by  means  of  the  scent  which  human  hauda 
would  leave  behind;  for  then  they  will  not  coutinae  to 
lay,  but  forsake  the  abode  altogether.  This  cimm- 
stance  may  accoant  for  the  small  number  of  eggs  often 
found  in  their  nests.  Tristram  states  (/Us,  ii,  T4): 
"Two  Arabs  liegan  to  dig  with  their  hands,  atid  pres- 
ently brought  up  four  One  fresh  eggs  trota  tbe  depth  of 
about  a  foot  under  the  warm  sand." 

4.  LocnJi/y.— The  oatrich  roams  over  the  whole  ct 

'rica  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Cape;  but  prirMipaily 

aflecla  vast  desert  plains,  over  which  its  lofty  statare 

a  it  a  great  command  of  aighL    It  is  still  abundant 

he  Arabian  penuisula,  and  extends  into  the  waate 

arid  regions  that  bound  it  on  the  north.     It  was 

icteil  both  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii,  21)  and  by  Jeremiah   . 

(ch.  1,  S9)  that  ostriches  should  dwell  at  Ba'bykn,  than 

hich  there  could  scarcely  have  been  deviaed  a  feature 

ore  strongly  filled  to  mark  the  silence  and  desolatioo, 

it  merely  of  the  cily  itself,  but  of  tbe  whole  region  in 

hich  it  stood,  and  the  utter  contrast  of  this  conditioo 

Lth  that  in  which  it  sat  the  lady  of  kingdoms,  atul  the 

centre  to  which  converged  all  the  traffic  of  a  plain  that 

aed  with  towns  and  cities.    The  bird  of  the  deaett 

tridet  over  the  Euphiatean  pUina.     Hobcn  aavs 


dShin 
it  still  exists  in  the  arid  waste*  of  Heaopo- 
Lssyria,  though  it  haa  become  rare^  Dr. 
Kitto  informs  us  that  it  "inhabits  tbe  great  Syrian  des- 
ert, especially  the  plains  extending  fmm  the  Hanraa 
towards  Jebel  Shatnmar  and  Nejed.  Some  arc  taand 
the  Hanran,  and  a  few  are  taken  almost  every  year. 
en  within  two  daya'  jonmey  of  Damaacoa"  (/"iljF*.  Hiat. 
of  Paltilint,  p.  107).  Prophecy  sasigna  it  to  Idom^ 
(Isa.  xxxiv,  IS).  Ostriches  exist,  not  only  in  AbU». 
but  in  the  region  of  Arabia,  eaat  and  aourh  of  I^ifatiDe 
beyond  theEuphntea;  but  it  may  heaqDeatioDwiHth- 
er  they  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  Ooa.  aittwogh 
ith(iti9ial& 
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The  tiro  ^wdM  appear  pnmiitciioady  m  AsU  and  Aftica, 
hut  the  troops  or  coveys  of  each  are  always  separate. 
The  gray  is  more  common  in  the  south,  while  the  black, 
which  grows  largest  in  Cafiraria,  predominates  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  One  of  the  last  mentioned,  taken 
on  board  a  French  prize,  and  wounded  in  the  capture, 
was  brought  to  London,  where  it  was  able  to  peck  its 
food  from  a  cross-beam  eleven  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  enormous  bird  afterwards  shown  in  Bullock's  mu- 
seum was  said  to  be  the  same.  The  common-sized  os- 
trich weighs  about  eighty  pounds;  whence  it  may  be 
judged  that  the  indi\*idual  here  mentioned  may  have 
been  at  least  forty  pounds  heavier. 

6.  Scripimre  NotUxty  etc, — ^The  ostrich  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  among  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi,  16 ; 
Dent,  xiv,  15),  less,  perhaps,  because  of  the  voracity  with 
which  it  awaUows  glass,  metals,  etc.  (iElian,  Anim,  xiv, 
7;  Shaw,  TVciv.  p.d89),  than  because  it  appeared  to  the 
Hebrews  as  a  kind  of  hybrid,  half  bird  and  half  beast 
(compb  Sommer,  BibL  AbkdL  i,  267),  or  because  the  ideas 
of  desolation  and  tenor  were  naturally  associated  with 
its  home  in  the  desert.  Indeed,  the  Arabians  and  Ethi- 
opians eat  the  flesh  of  the  ostrich  with  delight  (see 
Diod.  Sic  iii,  28;  Strabo,  xvi,  772),  and  in  India,  and 
even  in  Bome,  it  was  considered  a  delicacy  (iEliaii, 
Auint.  xiv,  lb;  Lamprid.  VU.  I/eUogab,  p.  27).  But  it 
ia  only  when  young  that  it  could  be  palatable  to  a  mod- 
em taste;  and  it  is  always  dr}'  and  hard  (see  Aben-Ezra, 
on  Exod.  xxiii,  29;  Galen,  2>e  Aliment,  Facult,  iii,  20). 
Aiiican  Arabs,  says  Mr.  Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  b 
good  and  sweet.  Ostrich's  brains  were  among  the 
dainties  that  were  placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes 
used  ia  medicine  for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheumatism 
(Pooocke,  Trav.  i,  209).  It  is  mentioned  as  livuig  in 
the  desert  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  18 ;  xliii,  20 ;  Jer,  1,39 ; 
Lam.  iv,  3 ;  comp.  Theophrast.  Plant,  iv,  4,  p.  822 ;  Je- 
rome on  Isa.  xiv.  This  is  so  notorious  of  the  ostrich 
that  the  Arabian  zoologists  suppose  that  it  never  drinks. 
It  is  said  to  be  hardened  against  its  young  (Lam.  iv,  8). 
This  is  coDfirmed  of  the  ostrich  by  travellera  (comp. 
Shaw,  Trtw.  p.  BSS),  Tet  the  common  statement  that 
the  ostrich  deposits  and  leaves  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  cannot  be  supported.  iElian  even  speaks 
of  the  ostrich  as  peculiarly  fond  of  iu  young  {Anim, 
xiv,  7).  '^  As  a  further  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  os- 
trich for  its  young**  (we  quote  from  Shaw's  Zoology^  xi, 
426X  *^  it  is  related  by  Thunberg  that  he  once  rode  past 
a  place  where  a  female  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  when 
the  btrd  sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young."  A 
moamfiil  cry  or  scream  is  attributed  to  it  (Mic.  i,  8 ; 
Job  XXX,  29 ;  oomp.  Bochart,  Uieroz,  ii,  81 1  sq.).  Shaw 
testifies  to  the  lugubrious  voice  of  this  bird :  ^  During 
the  lonesome  part  of  the  night  they  often  make  a  dole- 
ful and  hideous  noise,  which  would  sometimes  be  like 
the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  at  other  times  it  would  bear  re- 
semblance to  the  hoarser  voices  of  other  quadrupeds, 
particularly  of  the  bull  and  the  ox.  I  have  often  heard 
them  groan,  as  if  they  were  in  the  greatest  agonies" 
(ii,  349).  Dr.  Livingstone  refers  to  the  loudness  and 
lion-like  character  of  the  sound:  "The  silly  ostrich 
makes  a  noise  as  loud  [as  the  lion].  ...  I  have  been 
csreful  to  inquire  the  opinions  of  Europeans  who  have 
heard  both,  if  they  could  detect  any  difference  between 
the  roar  of  a  lion  and  that  of  an  ostrich ;  the  invariable 
answer  was  that  they  could  not  when  the  animal  was 
at  any  distance.  ...  To  this  day  I  can  distinguish  be- 
tween them  with  certainty  only  by  knowing  that  the 
ostrich  roari  by  day,  and  the  lion  by  night"  {South 
Africa,  p.  141).  The  name  D'^sn  (Job  xxxix,  13)  is 
given  in  allnsion  to  this  cry,  as  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  oootext  The  following  is  a  close  transUtion  of 
the  poetical  deacripdon  of  this  bird  in  the  passage  just 
dted  (Job  xxxix,  18-18),  which  aptly  delineates  its 


*'Tbe  wing  of  the  ostrich  fin]  flaonted : 
Os  her]  pinion  perchance  [like  that  of  the]  ploas  [storkL 
or  [her]  feather  f  * 

[Nay],  for  »be  will  leave  to  the  earth  her  eggs. 
Even  upon  [tbej  dnst  will  she  warm  them ; 
While  she  hns  forgotten  that  n  foot  may  crush  it, 
Sveu  the  living  [tbiug]  of  the  field  tmmple  It. 

She  has  harshly  taken  her  yonog  for  [those]  not  [be- 
longing] to  her. 
In  vain  her  labor  [of  parturition,  since  as  to  hatching 
she  it>]  without  dread. 
For  God  hns  made  her  oblivloas  of  wisdom, 
Nor  apportioned  to  her  [a  share]  In  nnderstandlng. 
[Yet]  whenever  aloft  she  may  laith  [hei-self  for  meht]. 
She  will  langh  at  the  horse  and  at  his  rider.'* 

The  waving  of  the  wing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  de- 
scription of  Leo  Africanus  {Deter,  Afr,  ix,  55)  and  of 
.£lian  {Anim,  ii,  27),  while  the  fact  that  the  plumage  is 
dark  (gray  or  black)  on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  wings, 
and  elsewhere  white,  ia  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
stork.  The  sUtement  in  the  14th  verse,  that  the  os- 
trich leaves  her  eggs  in  the  sand  carelessly,  arises  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  a  few  eggs  are  often  found  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  nest,  supposed  to  be  placed  there 
aa  food  for  the  young  when  hatched  (comp.  Leo  Afric. 
ui  fup.{  Yaillant,  Heis,  nach.  Africa,  ii,  210;  Bochart, 
p.  868).  As  to  the  folly  spoken  of  in  ver.  17,  it  is  a 
general  belief  among  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a 
very  stupid  bird;  indeed  they  have  a  proverb,  ** Stupid 
as  an  ostrich ;"  and  Bochart  {Hieroz,  ii,  865)  has  given 
us  five  poinu  on  which  this  bird  is  supposed  to  deserve 
iu  character.  They  may  be  briefly  atated  thus:  (1) 
Because  it  will  snallow  iron,  stones,  etc. ;  (2)  Because 
when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its  head  into  a  bush,  and 
imagines  the  hunter  does  not  see  it;  (3)  Because  it  al- 
lows itself  to  be  deceived  and  captured  in  the  manner 
described  by  Strabo  (xvi,  772,  ed.  Kramer) ;  (4)  Be- 
cause it  neglecto  its  eggs;  (5)  Because  it  has  a  small 
head  and  few  brains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs 
have  expressed  with  regard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bird,  how- 
ever, which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character,  as 
travellers  have  frequently  testified.  <*  So  warv  is  the 
bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  (/W»,  ii,  78),  "and  so  open  are 
the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams,  that  no  ambus- 
cades or  artifices  can  be  employed,  and  the  vulgar  re- 
source of  dogged  perseverance  is  the  only  mode  of  pur- 
suit." Dr.  Shaw  {Travels,  ii,  845)  relates  as  an  in- 
stance of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he  "saw 
one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching  hot  from 
the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  unfrequently  the 
stones  and  other  substances  which  ostriches  swallow 
prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one  respect,  perhapa,  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  character  of  stupiditv  at- 
tributed to  them  (Pliny,  x,  1 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic  ii^  50). 
Mr.  Tristram,  however,  remarks,  "The  necessity  for 
swallowing  stones,  etc,  may  be  understood  from  the 
favorite  food  of  the  tame  ostriches  I  have  seen  being 
the  date-stone,  the  hardest  of  vegeuble  subsunces" 
{Nat,  ffiMt.  of  the  BibU,  p.  289).  The  sUtement  that 
when  erect "  she  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  may 
be  referred  both  to  the  height  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
bird.  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The  cap- 
ture of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  two  horses  (/W»,  ii,  78).  Its  strength  is  enor- 
mouGu  The  wings  are  useless  for  flight,  but  when  the 
bird  is  pursued  they  are  extended  and  act  as  sails  be- 
fore the  wind.  The  ostrich's  feathers  so  much  prised 
are  the  long  white  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
come  to  us  from  Barbery  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  family  Strutkionida,  order 
Cursores. 

Oe^^ald,  St.,  an  English  saint,  was  king  of  Ber- 
nicia,  in  Northumbria,  England, from  684  to  642.  He  waa 
a  son  of  Ethelfrith,  who  was  bom  in  604,  and  who  be- 
came one  of  the  most  powerful  £  .xon  monarchs.  Os- 
wald was  noted  for  his  piety  and  charitable  nature.  As 
a  youth,  while  living  in  banishment  among  the  Scots 
in  Ireland,  be  had  been  instructed  in  Chrii^tianity  and 
baptized  by  pious  monks^  and  through  their  influence 
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be  was  filled  with  An  ardent  seal  for  the  ChriBtian  faith, 
fie  sought  to  re-establish  in  England  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  had  been  well-nigh  abolished  by  Penda, 
the  warlike  pagan  monarch  of  Mercia,  and  his  equally 
warlike  ally  Cadwallon.  Oswald  defeated  and  slew 
Cadwallon,  and  having  restored  to  Northumbria  its  in- 
dependence in  636,  it  was  now  his  fimi  resolution  to  do 
his  utmost  to  make  the  worship  of  his  God  oniversal 
among  his  people.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
ject, he  applied  to  the  monks  of  lona  to  send  him  one 
of  their  number.  They  consecrated  the  excellent  and 
amiable  monk  Aidan  as  bishop,  and  sent  him  to  North- 
umbria. Until  he  had  gained  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  Oswald  himself  acted  as  bis 
interpreter.  By  this  joint  activity  of  the  zealous  king 
and  Aidan,  a  firm  foundation  was  kid  for  the  Church  in 
that  district,  and  the  success  of  their  labor  was  truly 
unparalleled.  Oswald  founded  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
idland  of  Lindisfarne ;  and,  aided  by  other  missionaries 
from  lona,  bishop  Ai<lan  converted  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  north  of  England  to  Christianity.  Oswald,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years,  met  his  death  in  battle  with  the 
pagan  tribe  of  the  Mercians,  Aug.  5,  642.  He  fell  by 
the  sword  of  Penda, "  who  worshipped  Odin,  and  never 
left  the  altars  of  his  grim  war-god  Ary  for  want  of  a 
victim.''  As  an  illustration  of  Oswald's  piety,  we  read 
in  Miller's  Hittory  of  the  Afiffh-Saxont  that  "previous 
to  his  battle  with  the  Welsh  king  (Cadwallon),  which 
occurred  soon  after  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Bemicia,  he  planted  the  image  of  the  cross  upon  the 
field,  holding  it  with  his  own  hands  while  his  soldiers 
filled  up  the  hollow  which  they  had  made  in  the  earth 
to  receive  it.  When  the  cross  was  firmlv  secured  he 
exclaimed,  *Let  us  all  bend  our  knees,  and  with  one 
heart  and  voice  pray  to  the  true  and  the  living  God 
that  he  in  his  mercy  will  defend  us  from  a  proud  and 
cruel  enemy ;  for  to  him  it  is  known  that  we  have  com- 
menced this  war  for  the  salvation  and  safetv  of  our 
people.'  All  knelt,  as  he  had  commanded,  around  the 
cross,  and  when  the  last  murmur  of  the  solemn  prayer 
had  died  away,  they  marched  onward  with  stouter 
hearts  to  meet  the  terrible  enemv."  Of  the  battle  we 
have  no  other  record  than  that  Cadwallon  fell,  and  that 
his  army  was  destroyed.  The  spot  where  the  cross 
was  planted  was  afterwards  called  Heavan-field,  and 
was  for  ages  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
**  Penda  hated  not  the  Christians  who  adhered  rigidly 
to  the  tenets  of  their  new  creed,"  but  if  they  halted  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Odinism  he  abhorred  them. 
The  reason  why  he  attacked  Oswald  is  not  known.  It 
may  have  been  to  revenge  the  fall  and  defeat  of 
Cadwallon,  or  it  may  have  been  simply  love  of  con- 
quesL  Nor  has  it  ever  been  charged  that  he  attacked 
the  Bemician  king  because  the  latter  was  a  zealous 
Christian.  All  that  is  known  is  that  Penda  attacked 
and  slew  him  at  Maserfelth  on  Aug.  6,  642.  In  the 
above-mentioned  work  bv  Miller  we  read  that  "while 
the  barbed  javelin  which  caused  his  death  was  still 
fixed  in  his  breast,  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
pray,  and  that  fur  centuries  after  his  death  his  name 
was  ever  linked  with  the  following  pious  sentence: 
*May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls!  as  Os- 
wald said  when  he  fell  on  the  battle-field.' "  Of  his 
charitable  "nature  it  is  related  that  "one  day,  as  be  was 
about  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which  were  placed 
before  him  in  a  silver  dish,  the  almoner,  whose  office  it 
was  to  relieve  the  poor,  stepped  in  and  informed  him 
that  a  number  of  beggars  were  waiting  without  solicit- 
ing alms.  When  his  eye  alighted  upon  the  rich  vessel 
in  which  the  dainties  were  piled,  the  thought  of  their 
wants  and  his  own  unnecessary  luxuries  rose  before 
him  with  so  striking  a  contrast  that  he  ordered  the  un- 
touched food  to  be  distributed  among  the  beggars,  and 
the  silver  dish  to  be  broken  up  and  given  to  them." 
But  Penda,  after  the  battle  of  Maserfelth,  ordered  the 
head  and  limbs  of  this  pious  and  charitable  king  to  be 
severed  from  the  body,  and,  transfixed  oo  stakes,  to  be 


expoded  to  public  gaze.  Oswald  was  canonixed.  The 
fifth  of  March  became  Oswald's  day,  and  the  legend  of 
Oswald  is  the  theme  of  many  old  German  poems  and 
of  the  Icelandic  Osvaido  Sageu  See  Miller,  History  of 
the  Anffh-Saxoru ;  OsvcUdo  Soya  (Edinb.  1864).  His 
name  was  cherished  in  the  affection  and  respect  of  bis 
nation,  and  heuoe  soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  of 
a  saint.  Miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  bis  tomb 
and  by  his  relics;  and  indeed  the  faith  in  them  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  of  these  islands.  Oswald's 
remains  were  carried  to  Bardney,  in  Lincolnshire,  by 
Osthrida,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Oswald's,  in  Gloocester- 
shire,  by  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  king  Alfred.  But 
more  yet  than  the  English  legend,  German  myth  has 
embellished  Oswald's  name.  See  Kurtz,  Lehriuek  der 
Kirchenffuchich.  i,  234  (Mitau,  1874;  EngL  trans.  Phila. 
1875,  i,  801);  Clement,  Hcmdb.  of  Ijegmdary  and  Myth- 
ological i4r^,  p.  243  (New  York,  1872);  Neander,  Ck. 
History  (Torrey^s  transL),  iii,  20  sq. ;  Thwloyisehes  Uni- 
versairLexikoHj  s.  v. ;  Lie  beiden  Oswah^fsdichte,  ed.  in 
Haupt's  Zeitschr^fl  fur  deuts4Ae»  Alterlkum,  yoL  ii,  and 
by  EtmUller  (Zurich,  1846) ;  Zingerle,  Die  OsmaUk- 
ffinde  (Stuttg.  1856);  Wright,  Biog.  of  BriL  Lit,  (see 
Index);  Collier,  Ecdes,  Hist,  (see  Index  in  voL  viii); 
Churton,  HisL  ^  the  Early  EngL  Church,  p.  288^  244. 
(R.RA.) 

Oswald  OP  WoRCBSTRR,  an  English  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  ceniufv,  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  principal  advocates  on  En^iah  sttQ 
of  the  monastic  associations.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Odo 
of  Canterbury  (q.  v.),  and  was,  like  him,  of  Danish  par- 
entage, but  of  English  birth.  In  his  childhood  he  was 
placed  under  Fridegode  (q.  v.),  and  made  great  prog- 
Kss  in  profane  as  well  as  theological  learning.  His  un- 
cle then  called  him  to  Canterbui}',  and  made  him  canon 
of  the  old  minster.  Oswald  was,  however,  very  restles 
in  this  position,  having  conceived  a  great  preference  for 
the  moiuuitic  state,  and  finally  passed  over  to  France 
and  joined  the  monks  of  Fleury.  On  the  approach  of 
Odo's  death  Oswald  was  sent  for,  but  he  reached  Eng- 
land too  late  to  see  his  uncle  again.  Oswald  was,  bow- 
ever,  induced  to  remain  in  his  native  conntiy,  after  he 
had  returned  to  the  Continent  for  a  short  stay  with  his 
kinsman  Oskitel,  and  was  honored  by  the  English  dei^^y 
with  several  rich  benefices,  and  in  960  with  the  see  of 
Worcester.  In  972  he  was  still  further  recognised  by 
being  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toric,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Together 
with  Dunstan  and  Ethelwald,  Oswald  now  labored  for 
the  triumph  of  English  monasticism,  and  at  the  differ- 
ent English  councils  advocated  the  abolition  of  a  mar- 
ried clergy  (see  Lea,  Hist,  of  Celibacy^  p.  174;  Hill, 
Englieh  Monasticism,  p.  162  sq.).  OsH^ald  died  Febt  28, 
992.  Four  books  have  been  attributed  to  Oswald,  none 
of  which  are  known  to  exist  at  present:  a  book  of  let- 
ters to  his  uncle  Odo ;  a  letter  or  treatise  addressed  to 
Abbo,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Pnescientia  Die 
monachus ;"  a  book,  A  d  sanctos  dum  estei  Floriacij  be* 
ginning  with  the  words  "  Oswaldus  supplex  monachus ;" 
and  Statvta  synodalia.  The  only  ground  for  the  flnt 
of  these  titles  appears  to  be  the  statement  of  lib  biog- 
raphers that,  in  answer  to  Odo's  letter  begging  him  lo 
return  to  EtigUnd,  he  wrote  excuses  for  staying  at 
Fleury.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  three,  since  they  rest  on  the  simple  statement 
of  the  old  bibliographers.  See  Inett,  HisL  of  the  Emg- 
lish  Chuirh,  voL  i;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Literaria  (An- 
glo-Saxon period),  p.  462-467.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Oswald,  Heinrich  Siegmund,  a  German  di- 
vine of  note,  was  bom  at  Nimmerseet,  in  Silesia,  June 
30,  1751.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  school 
at  Schmiedebeig,  in  Silesia,  he  went,  in  1765  or  1766, 
into  the  office  of  his  elder  brother,  who  at  that  tine 
held  a  public  appointment.  Seven  years  afterwards 
Oswald  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  the  landgiave 
of  GUtz,  but  failing  health  obliged  him  to  naign  this 
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pomtion.  He  eatabliiihed  himself  in  business  at  Bres- 
lau,  but  not  meeting  with  success,  he  became  a  mer- 
chant's clerk.  In  L790  Oswald  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  king  Frederick  William  II,  who  appoint- 
ed him  a  court  councillor,  and  afterwards  a  Jector,  and 
in  1791  a  privy  councillor.  After  the  death  of  the  king 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Hirschberg,  and  later  to 
Brealau,  receiving  a  pension  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  8,  18S4.  His  latter  years  Oswald  had  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  muacal,  poetical,  and  relig- 
ious works,  and  published  in  179S  Gedichte  und  Lieder 
Jur*  Herz,  One  of  his  best-known  hymns,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Schwemet^tange  (Swan's  Songs),  is 
the  one  commencing  **  Wem  in  Leidenstagen"  (English 
transL  by  E.  Cox  in  Uymmfrom  the  Gervian^ "  Oh  I  let 
him  whose  sorrow**).  Others  of  his  hymns  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  modem  hymn-books.  See  Koch, 
Gesdi,  d.  KirckenHedeSf  vi,  395  sq. ;  Sack,  in  Ntedner's 
ZeiUckHJt/Ur  kiUor,  Theologie  (1868),  pt.  iii;  Miller, 
Siaffn-8  amd  Songs  of  the  Churchy  p.  308 ;  Cox,  Hymns 
from  the  German,  p.  248 ;  Knapp,  Evangeliscker  Lieder- 
#dka/2,p.l34D;  9ehmz,DeuiscKiandsDichteruniSchriJU 
steUer,%,v.     (RP.) 

Otibied  (Lat.  Otjridvs)  op  Wbisskiyburo,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  medieval  characters,  is  celebrated 
especially  aa  the  author  of  a  popular  vereion  of  the  Gos- 
pds,  and  for  hia  efforts  to  familiarize  the  German  people 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  was  probably  of  Ale- 
mannic  race,  and  was  bom  some  time  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  was  at  first  educated  at  Fulda  under  Rabanus 
Maums  (q.  v.),  the  pupil  of  Alcuin  (q.  v.) ;  next  he  lived 
many  years  in  St.  Gall,  and  finally  removed  to  Weissen- 
burg,  in  Alsace,  one  of  those  numerous  monasteries  scat- 
tered along  the  borders  of  Switzerland  where  the  moun- 
tains break  down  to  the  lakes.  While  at  Weissenburg 
Otfried  wrote  his  LUier  evangelwrum,  a  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels,  in  four-lined  verses,  with  rhyme. 
Oifried*s  aim  was  to  make  the  people  familiar  with  God's 
Word  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  his  wish,  he  said, 
that  the  praise  of  Christ  might  be  sung  in  German 
(**  thaz  wir  Christus  sungun  in  unsera  zungun") ;  that 
the  Franks  might  leara  to  sing  by  heart  what  the  Bible 
taught,  and  also  be  constantly  reminded  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  He  thought  it  "  a  shame  that  the  Franks,  a 
people  not  inferior  in  other  respects  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations, 
should  not  possess  God^s  Word  in  their  own  language." 
Otfried's  work  is  the  first  rhymed  poem  we  possess  of 
the  9th  century',  and  has  always  marked  an  important 
epoch  in  modem  literature.  Trae,  there  are  very  fre- 
quently introduced  episodes,  sometimes  similes  or  alle- 
gories from  ecclesiasrical  works,  sometimes  mystical  and 
moral  reflections  of  his  own,  which  make  Otfried's  work 
less  poetical ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages 
where  the  poet  rises  to  warmth  and  tme  poetry,  as 
where,  in  describing  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  he  speaks 
of  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  its  heavenly  fatherland. 
The  poem,  which  was  probably  written  before  868,  was 
first  published  by  M.  Flacius  (Basle,  1571) ;  an  edition 
with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  Schilter,  The- 
mvrtu  antigmlatum  Teulomearum  (Ulm,  1726) ;  a  crit- 
ical edition  was  published  by  Graff,  Krisf,  das  alteste 
hochdeutsche  Gedicht  (Kdnigsb.  1881),  and  by  Kelle 
(^Regensbu  1856);  a  German  translation  was  published 
by  Kapp  (Stuttg.  1856).  See  Grandidier,  Sur  la  Vie  tt 
Us  Ouvragts  d'Otfrid  (Strasb.  1778) ;  Lechler,  in  Stu- 
'ttsi  v.  Kritiien  (1849),i,5i-90;  ii,  303-332;  Lachmann, 
in  Ensch  n.  Gruber's  Kncyhhp,  iii,  §  vii,  228-282 ;  Ne- 
ander.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  425  (Torrey's 
transL) ;  Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  p. 
15  sq.;  Koch,  Gesdtichte  des  deutsdun  Kirchenliedes,  i, 
171  sq.  (Stuttg.  1866);  SchMtxe,  Deutsch lands  Dichier  u. 
SchrifiiteUer,  a.  r. ;  Yilmar,  Gesch.  d,  deutschen  Natio- 
mUlUeratur,  p.  86  sq. ;  Grimm,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Petitecke  Grammatikf  Gostwrick  and  Harrison,  Out- 
tinea  of  German  Literature,  p.  11 ;  MUller,  Chips  from 
a  Gemsan  Workshop,  iii,  6 ;  Hofibiann  r.  Fallersleben, 


Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes  his  avf  Lutherezeit 
(Hanover,  1851),  p.  23  ^q. ;  id.  Fundgruben  Jur  deutsche 
Sprache  und  Literature  i,  38-47 ;  Wackemagel,  Litera- 
turgesch,  §  31, 32.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Othlo,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  Uth  century,  is  noted  for  his  mystico-tbe- 
ological  writings,  and  for  several  biographies  of  German 
saints.  He  was  bom  at  Freisingen  of  respectable  par- 
ents; was  educated  at  the  convent  in  Tegemsee,  and  at 
Hersfeld.  After  a  short  stay  at  WUraburg  he  entered 
the  convent  of  £mmeram  at  Regensburg,  and  remained 
within  its  walls  for  over  thirty  years ;  then  spent  four 
years  in  hard  literary  labors  at  Fulda;  and  again  went 
to  Regensburg  to  die  in  the  convent,  some  time  near  the 
close  of  the  century.  A  list  of  all  his  works  is  given  by 
Waitz  in  Pertz,  Monum,  Geiman,  Hist,  vi,  521.  Among 
Othlo's  theological  writings  are,  Liber  visionum  spiri- 
tualis  doctrifia  sententim: — Dialogus  de  tribus  qmestio' 
nibvs: — De  cursu  spirituali.  His  opus  De  tentalionibus 
{ipstus)  variaforfuna  et  scriptis,  Mabillon  published  in 
his  A  nalect,  (Par.  1685),  voL  iv.  Among  his  biographies 
of  German  saints  are  lives  of  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Wolf- 
gang. See  Aschbach,  Kirchen- Lerikon,  iv,  401;  Lea, 
/fist,  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  196, 

Othm&n,  Ibn-Afkan,  the  third  caliph  of  the  Mos- 
lems after  the  Prophet,  is  noted  in  Mohammedan  his- 
tory not  only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  own 
reign,  but  also  as  the  life-companion  of  the  founder  of 
Islam.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd  el-menaf, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Prophet.  Having  early 
adopted  Islam  by  the  persuasion  of  Mohammed,  he  be- 
came one  of  his  most  zealous  ashdb  (companions),  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  was 
made,  on  his  return,  one  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
and  secretaries.  Upon  the  death  of  the  caliph  Omar,  it 
was  found  that  Othmftn  was  one  of  the  six  individuals 
whom  he  had  by  his  will  designated  for  hb  place.  After 
mature  deliberation,  the  majority  chose  Othmftn,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  govem  the  people  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Kordn,  which  Othm&n  solemnly  promised  to 
do;  and  he  was  acconlingly  invested  with  the  supreme 
power  towards  the  end  of  Dhf-l-hajjah  A.H.  32  (Nov. 
or  Dec.,  A.D.  644),  three  days  after  the  death  of  Omar. 
His  first  public  act  was  to  send  a  body  of  troops  under 
El-mugheyrah  Ibn-Shaabah  to  complete  the  redaction 
of  the  province  of  Hamadan  (A.D.  645),  while  another 
army  expelled  Jezdegerd  from  Persia  (A.D.  646).  See 
Omar.  Another  body  of  Arabs  (A.D.  647)  reduced  all 
that  part  of  Khorassdn  which  had  escaped  former  inva- 
sions. In  the  mean  while  Abdullah  Ibn-Said  invaded 
Eastern  Africa,  and,  ailer  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakd- 
biyah  the  patrician  Gregorius,  who  commanded  in  the 
Grecian  emperor's  name,  subdued  its  principal  cities. 
Four  years  afterwards  (A.D.  651)  the  same  commander 
made  an  incursion  into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian 
sovereign  of  that  country  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him 
tribute.  The  islands  of  Cypras  and  Rhodes  were  at- 
tacked and  plundered  by  Muawiyah  Ibn-Abi-Sufy&n 
(A.D.  648) :  these  two  maritime  expeditions  being  the 
first  which  the  Arabs  ever  made.  But  while  the  tem- 
poral power  of  Isldm  was  thos  extending  its  hold  on  all 
sides,  Othm&n  himself  was  rapidly  losing  his  influence 
over  his  subjects,  alienating  their  affections  by  the  weak- 
ness of  his  internal  administration  and  his  partiality  to- 
wards the  members  of  his  family.  Othm&n  began  his 
reign  by  removing  the  celebrated  AmrCl  Ibn-el-ass  from 
the  govemment  of  Egypt — a  country  which  he  had  con- 
quered— ^and  appointing  in  his  place  his  own  foster- 
brother,  Abdullah  Ibn-Said.  This  measure  was  as  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people 
of  Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan 
yoke,  and  were  only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness 
and  the  justice  of  their  governor,  seeing  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  city;  and  although 
Othm&n  immediately  reinstated  Amrft,  who  recovered 
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Alexandria  and  demolished  its  fortifications,  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  great  difficulty  and  consider- 
able bloodshed  (A.D.  646).  Saad  Ibn-Abi  Wakkas  and 
Abu  M{lsa  el-ashaarl,  two  of  Mohammed's  companions, 
were  also  deprived  by  him  of  their  command.  Othman 
rendered  himself  further  obnoxious  by  occupying  the 
"  minbar*'  (pulpit),  and  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque 
the  same  place  which  the  Pmphet  had  used,  instead  of 
placing  himself,  as  bis  predecessors  Omar  and  Abu-Bekr 
had  done,  a  few  steps  lower  down.  He  had  also  lost 
from  off  his  finger  a  silver  signet-ring  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Prophet,  and  with  which  the  caliphs  his 
predecessors  had  sealed  their  despatches — an  ominous 
circumstance,  which  was  regarded  by  all  zealous  Mos- 
lems as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  on  their 
rising  empire;  and  he  had  recalled  from  his  exile  Hakem 
Ibn-Aass,  whom  the  Prophet  himself  had  banished  from 
Mecca.  Othm&n  was  further  accused  of  excessive  prod- 
igality towards  his  favorites.  Finally  public  discontent 
ran  so  high  that  the  elders  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  Mohammed's  own  companions 
met  at  Medina,  and  threatened  Othm&n  with  deposition 
unless  he  could  justify  his  public  acts.  Othman  resent- 
e<l  this  daring  action  of  his  subjects  as  an  outrage  upon 
his  authority,  and  he  not  only  ignored  the  message,  but 
even  severely  abused  the  messenger.  The  people  con- 
tinued their  protestations,  and  loudly  clamored  for  his 
abdication,  and  they  would  even  have  done  violence  to 
his  person  had  not  Ali,  who  had  considerable  influence 
with  the  rebellious  subjects,  promised  immediate  remedy 
in  the  caliph's  name.  Quiet  was  only  maintained  for  a 
short  time,  however;  for  Ayesha,  the  Prophet's  widow, 
sorely  hated  Othman,  and  she  fuined  an  insurrection 
which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Othm&n  in  his  own 
palace,  his  soldiers  having  previously  deserted  him.  His 
mutilated  body  lay  unnoticed  for  three  days;  but  was 
finally  buried  in  a  hole,  without  any  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  Abulfeda  and  Atabari,  on  June  18,  666  (18th  day 
of  Dhi-1-hajjah,  A,H.  85).  Othman  was  a  pious  Mo- 
hammedan, and  was  not  only  well  versed  in  the  Koran, 
but  was  the  first  to  make  an  authentic  copy  of  this  sa- 
cred book  of  Islam,  thus  furnishing  the  basis  for  all  fut- 
ure copies  of  the  Koran.  The  transcription  was  done 
mider  his  own  supervision  by  Zeyd  Ibn-Thabit,  Abdul- 
lah Ibn-Zobeyr,  and  other  companions  of  the  Prophet. 
Othman  himself  transcribed  the  Koran  several  times, 
and  while  in  the  palace  awaiting  bis  assassination  he 
was  found  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the  Koran. 
See  Abulfaraj,  /list,  Dyiuut,  (transL  by  Pococke),  p.  81 
sq. ;  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  SaracenSf  voL  i ;  Price,  Mo^ 
hhmmedan  History,  voL  i ;  EtigL  Cyclop,  s.  y.,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.     (J.  H.W.) 

Othm&n  I  and  III,  sultans.    See  Turkey. 

Othmar,  St.  (Audemar,  Automarus),  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  was  the  first  real  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Gall,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  ascetic  asylums  in 
Europe.  As  has  been  seen  in  the  article  St.  Gali^ 
the  disciples  of  Gallus  remained  together  afi«r  his 
decease,  and  appointed  one  of  their  own  number  as  cus" 
tos,  or  pastor  GaUL  Our  Othmar  was  one  of  those 
whom  his  brethren  delighted  to  honor,  and  he  occasion- 
ally held  that  post.  He  was  well  fitted  for  places  of 
distinction.  He  had  been  as  thoroughly  trained  as 
was  the  custom  of  hSs  times  in  Gourland,  and  enjoyed 
the  favors  and  protection  of  duke  Waldram,  whose 
family  took  great  interest  in  the  county  of  St.  Gall. 
As  this  establishment  was  hindered  in  its  progress  by 
the  Franks,  duke  Waldram  concluded  to  make  them 
take  an  interest  in  it  by  surrendering  it  to  them  in  720, 
and  Othmar  was  appointed  abbot.  He  now  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  estaUishing  the  convent  on  a  pei^ 
manent  basis.  By  Pepin's  orders  the  rule  was  changed 
from  Columban's  to  Benedict's,  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  Frankish  convents.  This  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  quite  successful,  as  the  French 


wished  to  place  the  convent  under  the  innnediate  (to* 
pendenoe  of  the  diocesan  bishop,  in  order  to  have  grestK 
er  control  over  itp— a  step  which  the  monks  themselves 
strenuously  resisted.  The  chronicles  ^  St  Gall  give 
very  full  ^ooounts  of  these  disputes.  Othmar  took  a 
journey  to  the  court  of  the  Franks,  and  there  obtained 
some  advantage ;  but  while  on  his  way  to  it  a  second 
time  he  was  arrested,  accused  of  lewdness,  and,  judged 
by  enemies,  was  of  course  condemned.  He  was  taken 
to  the  village  of  Bodman,  on  the  lake  of  Constance, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  severe  fasting.  He  wtt 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  island  of  Stein,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16,  759.  He  bad  filled  his 
oflice  during  forty  years,  and  his  death  proved  a  severe 
loss  to  the  convent,  as  his  successor  was  a  willing  iiistni- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  Othraar^s  remains 
were  brought  to  Sl  Gall  in  769,  and  are  said  to  have 
worked  miracles  there.  He  was  canonized  in  the  9th 
century  by  Salomo  I,  bishop  of  Constance  (889-871), 
which  canonization  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Othmar*s  biography  was  written  al- 
most a  century  after  his  death  by  Goxbertua  DiacomiL 
It  is  exclusivelv  based  on  tradition.  It  was  afterwards 
revised  by  abbot  Walafrid  Strabo  of  Reichenau,  and  con- 
tinued by  Iso  of  St.  GalL  We  have  the  latter  woik 
complete,  but  that  of  Gosbert  only  with  the  interpola- 
tions of  Walafrid.  See  Walafridi  Strabi  IJber  de  tita 
S.  Otmari,  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  SS,  ii,  4i-47 ;  Isonis 
Magistri  I)e  mirticulis  eiusdem  iibri  ii,  p.  47-54  (ibid.) ; 
Ekkehardi  Rhythmi  de  S,  Otmaro,  p.  54-58  (ibid.) ;  Kat- 
perti  Casus  S.  Galli,  cap.  ii,  p.  62-68  (ibid.) ;  A  hbatum  8, 
Galli  catahffuSf  ed.  D.  Ddefona.  ab  Arz,  p.  85  (ibid.) ; 
Gozberti  Diaooui  Continuatio  tUni  U  de  miraeulu  S. 
Galli  per  Walafridum  emendata,  cap.  zi-xv,  p.  28-24 
(ibid.) ;  A  mi,  SangaU,  maior,  in  Perta,  Mom,  Germ,  i,  73, 
note  d,  and  p.  74 ;  Trudp.  Neugart,  Cod,  dipL  A  kun,  etc; 
(1791,  4to);  Traditiones  monasU  8.  Galli;  Iklephom 
von  Arx,  Gesch,  d,  KanUms  St,  Gallen  (1810,  2  vols.); 
Kettberg,  Kirdiengesch,  DeutschUmdSy  ii,  107  sq.;  He- 
ber,  Lettenabilder  atts  der  altdeuischen  Kirtite  vor  Bcmr 
fadtiSy  in  Marriott,  Wakrem  Protestanten  (1855,  voL  iv, 
pt.  2-8);  Nagel,  Gesch,  d,  KL  St,  Gallen,  etc,  in  the 
Programm  des  Pddagogiums  zu  HaUe,  1852;  Heber, 
Die  vorkarolinffischen  christUchen  Glaubenshelden  am 
Rhein  u,  deren  Zeit  (Frankf.  ad  H.  1858,  p.  248  sq.); 
Wetzer  n.  Welt«,  Kirchen-f.eankon,  vii,  802, 803;  Her* 
zog,  Real-Encyklop,  x,  736.     (J.  H.W.) 

Oth'nl  (Heb.  Othm%  ■«:n5,  my  Hon;  SepL  '0^' 
V.  r.  ro^i)f  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Shemaiah; 
a  mighty  man  of  valor,  made  a  porter  in  the  tabernacle 
service  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).    KC  cir.  1013. 

Oth'niel  (Heb.  Othm^',  ^^*^3n^,  Hon  of  God; 
Sept  Fodovi^X),  the  first  judge  or  regent  of  the  He- 
brews after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He  was  the  son  of 
Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb  (but  see  RosenmUUer,  SchoL 
in  Jos,  p.  295  sq.),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  See  Caleb; 
Kenaz.  Othniel  displayed  extraordinary  valor  in  seiz- 
ing the  city  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath-aepber,  for  which  ex- 
ploit he  was  rewanled  by  the  gift  of  Achsah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  (^leb,  in  marriage.  Afterwards  he  was  made  the 
instrument  of  delivering  the  Hebrevrs  from  the  aevere 
bondage  in  which  they  had  been  held  for  eight  years  by 
the  Mesopotamians.  During  the  forty  yean  of  his  ad- 
ministration (B.C.  1567-1527)  the  Hebrews  remuned 
faithful  to  Jehovah  their  (Sod  and  king,  and  ooiisequenlr 
ly  prospered  (Josh,  xv,  16-19;  Judg.  i,  11-15;  iii,  8-11; 
1  Chron.  iv,  13).    See  Judges. 

Otho  or  Otto,  St.,  OF  Bamberg,  a  noted  FtaneraniaB 
prelate,  and  the  evangelist  of  that  now  Prussian  province, 
was  born  about  1062,  and  was  descended  of  a  noble  bgt 
not  wealthy  Suabian  family.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  according  to  the  fashion  of  thoae  ttBM& 
Providence  brought  him  to  Poland,  where  he  became 
private  tutor  of  the  sons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families 
Thus  he  became  known  to  the  duke  WladislaT  Hcn> 
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mann,  who  invited  bim  to  his  court,  end  made  him  his 
chaplain  (108*2-1108).  Having  the  confidence  of  the 
duke,  be  was  soon  employed  on  political  missions,  and 
in  this  way  became  known  to  the  emperor  Heniy  IV. 
This  monarch  finally  drew  Otho  to  his  own  court,  and 
made  bim  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  also  employed  him 
as  secretary.  Otho  got  into  great  favor  with  the  em- 
peror. He  was  appointed  imperial  chancellor;  and 
when  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  the  year  1102,  fell 
vacant,  was  placed  over  that  diocese.  In  the  year 
llUi),  Feb.  2,  Otho  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  did  not 
receive  the  papal  consecration  until  the  year  1106,  by 
Pascal  II  (q.  v.).  *'  As  a  bishop,  Otho  was  distinguished 
for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  he  took  in  promoting 
Uie  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
spoken  langtiage,  and  for  his  gift  of  clear  and  intel- 
ligible preaching.  He  was  accustomed  to  moderate, 
with  the  severity  of  a  monk,  his  bodily  wants,  and  by 
this  coarse,  as  well  as  by  his  frugality  generally,  was 
able  to  save  so  much  the  more  out  of  the  ample  rev- 
enues of  the  bishopric  for  carrying  forward  the  great 
enterprises  which  he  undertook  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  He  loved  to  take  from  him- 
self to  give  to  the  poor;  and  all  the  presents  he  received 
Grom  princes  and  noblemen,  far  and  near,  he  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  He  caused  many  churches  and 
edifices  to  be  constructed  for  the  embellishment  or  the 
greater  securi^'  of  his  diocese,  and  especially  took 
pleasure  in  founding  new  monasteries,  for,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  in  his  times, 
he  cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  the  monastic  life" 
(Neander).  In  the  contest  about  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestitures [see  Invkstiturk]  between  Henry  V  and 
Gregory  Yll  (q.  v.),  Otho  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
principles  of  the  Gregorian  Church  government,  but 
finally  got  tired  of  the  quarrel,  and  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  duke  Boleslav  of  Poland  to  go  to  Pom- 
erania  in  order  to  carry  on  a  Christian  mission  there. 
Having  obtained  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  pope 
Honorius  II  on  this  work,  Otho  began  bis  journey 
on  April  24,  1124.  '^  Fondly  atUcbed  as  he  was  to 
uKMikish  ways,  the  experience  of  hu  predecessor  in  this 
miasiooary  field  taught  him  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  that  sort,  and  rather  to  present  himself  in  the  full 
splendor  of  bis  episcopal  dignity.  He  not  only  pro- 
vided himself  in  the  most  ample  manner  with  every- 
thing that  was  necesaary  for  his  own  support  and  that 
of  his  attendants:  in  Pomerania,  but  also  took  with 
him  costly  raiment  and  other  articles  to  be  used  as 
presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the  people;  likewise  all  the 
neoeaaaiy  church  ntensils,  by  which  he  could  make  it 
visibly  manifest  to  the  Pomeranians  that  he  did  not 
visit  them  from  interested  motives,  but  was  ready  to 
devote  his  own  property  to  the  object  of  imparting  to 
them  a  blessing  which  he  regarded  as  the  very  highest." 
On  his  fiist  missionary  journey  he  baptized  in  Pyritz, 
near  Stargard,  7000  pagans;  was  favorably  received  in 
Kammin,  where  the  first  Church  for  the  Pomeranians 
was  founded  by  him.  After  having  remained  there  for 
forty  days,  during  which  time  be  instructed  and  bap- 
iiied  the  people,  he  determined  to  push  his  mission- 
ary journey  onwards,  and  directed  his  steps  to  WoUin, 
where  he  found  the  people  strongly  attached  to  their 
ancient  customs,  and  where  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  more  determined  opposition.  Otho  came  near 
suffering  martyrdom  at  this  place,  and,  without  having 
eflfeeied  his  purpose,  he  had  to  repair  to  Stettin,  the 
capital  town«  Here  the  reception  he  met  with  was  at 
first  mifiivorable,  but  finally,  after  a  patient  waiting  of 
MMDe  months,  Christianity  triumphed,  and  the  downfall 
of  paganism  oonld  be  made  known  to  the  duke.  Otho 
then  returned  to  WoUin.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
Having  agreed  with  the  bishop  that  they  would  follfw 
the  example  of  the  capital  city,  had  already  sent  per- 
sona to  Stettin  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exact  infor- 
mation respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
there  received^    The  news  they  obtained  could  not  fail 


to  make  the  most  fk^orable  impresdoo,  and  Otho  was 
received  in  Julin,  or  Wollin,  with  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  respect.  The  activity  of  the  clergy  during  the  two 
months  which  they  spent  in  this  place  scarcely  sufficed 
to  baptize  all  who  offered  themselves.  After  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  manv 
Other  places,  Otho  felt  bound  to  make  a  vtsitation-toiur 
to  the  communities  already  founded  by  him,  and  be- 
stow confirmation  on  thoae  who  had  before  been  bap- 
tized. Julin,  or  Wollin,  was  made  the  first  bishopric  of 
Pomeiinia,  to  which  post  Boleslav  nominated  Adalbert, 
one  of  his  chaplains,  who  by  his  direction  had  accom- 
panied bishop  Otho  as  an  assistant.  By  way  of  Poland 
Otho  returned  to  Bamberg,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  joy,  March  28, 1125.  In  the  year  1128  he  under- 
took a  second  missionary  jonmey  by  way  of  Germany 
over  Halle,  Magdeburg,  and  Havelberg.  The  result  of 
this  second  journey  was  that  at  the  diet  held  at  Use- 
dom  a  decree  was  issued  which  permitted  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  places.  The  bishop 
now  commenced  sending  his  clergy  two  by  two  into 
all  the  towns  and  villages,  intending  to  follow  them. 
In  Wolgast  and  GiUzkov  the  temples  were  destroyed, 
and  Stettin,  which  had  relapsed  into  paganism,  was 
brought  over  again  to  Christianity.  Otho  then  re- 
turned to  his  episcopal  see  at  Bamberg,  keeping  how- 
ever a  lively  correspondence  with  the  mission  in  Pome- 
rania. He* died  June  80, 1189.  Whether  Otho  intro- 
duced the  seven  sacraments  among  the  Pomeranians 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Christianity  is  a  point 
which  remains  to  be  investigated.  See  Vita  OUoms 
Bomb.  ed.  Koepke  (Monum.  Germ.  vol.  xiv)  ;  Sulzbeck, 
/<tfften  de9  htUigen  Otto  von  Bambery  (Kegensbnrg, 
1866);  Kannegiesser,  Behehrvfiggffeschichte  der  Pom-' 
mej'u  (Greifewalde,  1824);  Meiller,  OUOf  epitcopatu» 
Bambergentis  Pomeranim  apostolus  et  exempti  monatie- 
rii  Efudorff'entia  prtecipufts  doiator  (Amb.  1780) ;  Otto 
von  Bamberg  (Stettin,  1792);  Buch,  Memoria  Ottomt 
Efucopi  Banierg  (Jenn,  1828);  Barthold,  Geschickte 
vvn  BSgm  vnd  Pommem  (Hamburg,  1889) ;  MUman, 
MitslaVf  or  the  Convertion  of  Pomerania  (1854) ;  Mac- 
lear,  Hitt,  Chrittian  Mistions  in  the  M,A,  p.  808  sq.; 
Hardwick, Ch,  Hist, M,A.p  208, 209 ;  Engelhardt, Dog^ 
mengescMchtey  ii,  196;  lAWnacheTj  Dt^^mengeschichte  (ed. 
by  Von  Coin),  p.  189,  190;  Fi^r,  Evangeliscker  Kaien- 
dtr^  1852,  p.  149  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  Histojy  (Torrey*8 
transl.),  iv,  28-80,  180;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchm- 
geschichte,  i,  296;  Gieseler,  Text-book  of  Church  Bis* 
tory,  ii,  596  sq. ;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  der  christL  Kirchen^ 
geschichtcy  p.  884.     (B.  P.) 

Otho  or  Otto  OF  Frbisiko(bn),  a  noted  German 
monastic  who  attained  to  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
was  one  of  the  cmsaders,  was  a  nobleman  by  descent 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Dec  5, 1109;  some,  however,  put  it  in  1108. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
of  Agnes,  daughter  of  emperor  Henry  IV.  In  1180  (or 
1126)  he  joined  the  Cistercians,  studied  in  Paris  under 
Abelard,  and  became  an  adherent  of  Gilbert.  In  1181 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Morimund,  in  Champagne,  and 
bishop  of  Freising(en)  in  1186.  He  did  much  towards 
raising  the  bishopric,  which  was  at  the  time  in  a  veiy 
bad  condition,  and  was  looked  upon  as  its  second  founder. 
He  had  also  great  influence  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country.  In  1147  he  took  part  in  the  crusade  with  his 
half-brother,  emperor  Conrad  III ;  was  afterwards  chosen 
by  his  nephew,  emperor  Frederick  I,  to  negotiate  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Jasomirgott,  duke  of  Bavaria; 
went  as  far  as  the  Alps  with  the  emperor  in  hia  second 
journey  to  Rome  in  1158,  then  finally  settled  at  Mori- 
mund, where  he  died,  Sept.  22,  1158.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge  and  his  piety.  Otho  wrote, 
De  duabus  civi/atUmSj  or  De  mutatione  rerum  (a  history 
extending  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  times) : — 
De  gestis  Friderici  imperatoris  (dictated  to  his  secre- 
tary, canon  Kadewick  of  Freinng,  who  afterwards  add- 
ed two  sections  to  it).    Both  works  were  first  published 
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by  CuflpiDian,  under  the  tide  Ottonis  Episcopi'Frey- 
singensis  Rerum  ab  origine  mundi  ad  ipsius  usque  (em- 
pora  (Strasb.  1515),  and  afterwardfl  in  Ui^tisiue,  Ger- 
mania  hisL  iUustr,  (Frankf.  1585  and  1670,  foL);  in 
Tiasier,  BibL  pair,  Citterc.  (Par.  1669),  and  Radewick's 
condnuation  in  Muratori,  Scriptoret  rerum  ItaL  The 
history  of  Frederick  I  is  found  in  SchilJer,  AUg,  Samm- 
lunff'higtorischer  Memoiren.  The  first  four  books  of 
this  Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation  from  Orosius, 
Eusebitts,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers; 
but  the  last  three  books  contain  much  original  informa- 
tion, especially  concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  in 
the  10th,  nth,  and  12th  centuries.  Otbo  is  an  im- 
partial and  trustworthy  historian,  and  judicious  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  Chronicle  was  continued 
down  to  the  year  1210  by  another  Otho,  Appendix  Ot- 
tanis  a  S.  Blcaio  a  fine  libri  septiini  Ottonis  usque  ad 
annum  Salutis  1210.  Another  work  of  Otho  of  Frey- 
singen  is  a  treatise  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  is  general- 
ly appended  to  his  Chronicle.  See  Huber,  0,  von  Frei- 
singen  (Munich,  1847);  Wiedemann,  0.  von  Frtising^ 
sein  Leben  u.  Wirken  (Passau,  1849) ;  Lang,  PsychoUh- 
ffischer  Charakter  Otto^s  von  Frtising  (Augsb.  1858); 
Zeitschr.  /  Gesch.  Wissmschaft,  vol  ii  (1844);  JM, 
Central  Blatt  (1856). — Pierer,  Universal'Ijexikon^  xii, 
521 ;  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklop,  x,  738.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Otho  I  (or  the  Great)  ov  Germany,  next  to  Char- 
lemagne the  greatest  European  prince  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  noted  alike  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history — 
hi  the  former  for  his  valuable  service  to  German  unity 
and  influence,  and  m  the  latter  for  the  support  he  gave 
to  the  papacy,  and  for  the  independence  which  he  main- 
tained towards  the  popes — was  the  sou  of  the  emperor 
Henry  I,  and  was  bom  in  912.  He  was  carefully  trained 
for  successorship  to  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  his  associates  and  of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  A.D.  936  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Germans. 
He  immediately  engaged  in  a  series  of  eventful  and 
generally  triumphant  wars,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
reduced  the  power  of  the  dukes,  and  conquered  and 
converted  the  heathen  Danes,  Wends.  Bohemians,  and 
Hungarians.  He  also  interfered  in  the  French  dissen- 
sions, and  thus  acquired  influence  among  that  people, 
while  at  home  he  strengthened  his  individual  power  by 
gathering  around  him  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  es- 
pecially the  best  of  the  clergy.  When  his  throne  had 
been  secured  beyond  venture,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  power  felt  over 
the  entire  domain  of  Charlemagne.  Otho  appeared 
tirst  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young  widow  of 
king  Lothaire,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
ill-used  by  Berengar,  the  poisoner  of  Lothaire,  and  the 
usurper  of  the  Italian  crown.  Otho  liberated  Ade- 
laide, whom  he  married  at  Pavia  in  the  year  951, 
and  forgave  Berengar,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  as  his  vassaL  Otho  then  re- 
turned to  Germany.  After  some  years,  fhesh  com- 
plaints from  pope  John  XII  (q.  v.)  of  the  tyranny  of 
Berengar,  who  was  then  waging  war  against  the  papal 
throne,  induced  Otho  to  recross  the  Alps,  and  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  pope  in  his  extreme  hour  of  need. 
Otbo  defeated  Berengar  and  his  son  and  colleague  Adal- 
bert. He  was  thereupon  himself  acknowledged  by  a 
diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by 
the  archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards 
in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  the  close  of  961.  In 
the  following  year  Otho  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope 
John  XII  crowned  him  emperor  of  the  West,  as  being 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  Feb.  2,  962.  "  Never  did 
a  more  important  event  in  history  take  place,  making 
less  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  being 
less  commemorated  by  subsequent  historians,  than  the 
coronation  of  Otho  I  at  Rome  in  the  year  962.  By  the 
coronation  of  Charles  162  years  earlier,  the  first  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  for  the  empire;  by  the  coronation 
of  Otho  that  empire  itself  was  founded  afresh,  and  from 


that  time  forward  it  had  an  unintemipted  existence* 
(Reichel,  The  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  124). 
For  a  short  period  the  spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of 
Christendom  seemed  to  be  happily  united,  but  the 
fickle  pope,  influenced  either  by  mistrust  or  Jealoosv, 
soon  again  interrupted  that  happy  concord  by  concoct- 
ing anew  intrigues  with  Alberia,  the  son  of  Beren- 
gar. Otho,  who  heard  coroplainta  from  many  qoarten 
against  the  pope's  licentiousness  and  tyranny,  first  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  means  of  an  envoy.  John 
pleaded  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  promised  amend- 
ment, which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited 
by  the  Romans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned 
to  Rome  with  an  army,  and  the  pope  fled.  The  Ro- 
mans having  sworn  that  they  would  never  elect  an- 
other pope  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  968,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  here  many  grave  charges  were  vari- 
ously preferred  against  the  absent  pontiff,  who  was  de- 
posed Dec  4,  and  Leo  YIII  (q.  v.)  declared  his  successor. 
Fresh  wars  were  the  result  of  this  step.  Popes  and  an- 
tipopes  contested  the  possession  of  Rome.  No  sooner 
had  Otho  departed  from  Rome  than  John  re-entered 
the  city  and  drove  away  Leo,  and  as  papal  incumbent 
once  more  pracdced  many  acts  of  cnidty,  this  time 
seeking  revenge  upon  those  who  had  favored  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival  The  stniggle  for  the  posscssian  of 
Rome  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  ended  only  by  the 
death  of  John  and  Berengar.  The  election  of  John's 
successor  was  held  without  the  emperor's  consultation, 
though  it  had  been  especially  stipulated  that  Otbo'i 
wishes  should  be  heeded.  This  brought  Otho  again  to 
Rome,  which  he  besieged  and  took.  He  banished  the 
pope  electa  Benedict  V  (q.  v.),  and  reinstated  Leo  YIIL 
The  year  after,  when  this  pope  died,  Otho  instituted 
John  XIII  (q.  v.).  The  Romans  revolted  against  this 
action  as  soon  as  the  emperor  bad  turned  his  back  oo 
their,  city,  and  Otho  was  again  obliged  to  return  in 
966  and  put  down  this  insurrection.  He  hanged  thir- 
teen leaders,  and  many  others  he  condemned  to  severe 
punishment  His  presence  at  Rome  be  turned  into  ser- 
vice to  himself  by  causing  his  son  Otho,  then  a  child  at 
six  years,  to  be  anointed  and  crowned  as  his  ooUeague 
and  emperor  by  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  daima  of  his 
house  to  the  throne  might  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Churoh.  He  also  in  972  married  his  son  to  the  princess 
Theophania,  under  whose  powerful  influence  Easten 
manners  and  luxury  were  introduced  at  the  German 
court.  Otho  died  at  Mindeben,  in  Thnringia,  May  7, 
978,  and  was  buried  at  Magdeburg.  He  kit  the  duoac- 
ter  of  a  great  and  just  ruler,  who  had  extended  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire,  and  restored  the  prestige  of  the  impe* 
rial  power  more  nearly  to  the  rank  which  it  occupied 
under  Charlemagne  than  any  other  emperor.  He  ap- 
pointed counts-palatine,  founded  cities,  biahoprics,  and 
monasteries,  and  did  good  service  to  the  empire  in  re- 
organizing the  shaken  foundations  of  its  power  in  Eu- 
rope. Otho's  policy  towards  the  see  of  Rome  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  while  he  showed  himself  seakxis  for  the 
interests  of  the  Chureh,  endowed  abbeys  and  oonvcnta, 
and  honored  deserving  men  anoong  the  deigy,  yet  be 
always  asserted  his  sovereign  right  in  temporal  matters, 
and  in  the  elections  of  the  popes,  a  right  of  choice  which 
his  successors  continued  to  exercise  for  a  long  time  after^ 
wards  (until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  YII).  See  Vebae, 
Leben  Kaiser  Otto's  der  Grossen  (Dresden,  1827);  Loh- 
prand,  Ui$toria  Othoms  in  Monum*  Germ,  Script,  voL  iii ; 
Ranke,  in  JakHmcher  des  deutsehen  Reicks,  vol  i,  pt.  i ; 
Luden,  Gesch,  d.  deuisch.  Voltes,  vdL  iii,  vii ;  Baxmaon, 
Gesch,  der  Polifik  der  PSpste  (see  Index  in  roL  ii) ;  Ck. 
Histories  by  Neander,  Gieseler,  Kurtx,  Niedner  (In- 
dices) ;  Reichel,  The  See  of  Rome  in  tke  Middle  Apes,  p. 
l^  sq.;  Milman,  Latin  CkrisUanity,  iii,  175  sq.;  Piper. 
Fvangelisches  Jahrhuck,  1862,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Gibbon,  De- 
dine  and  FaU  (Milman's  ed.),  v,  55, 59, 419 ;  Lewis,  Hist. 
of  Germany  (N.  Y.  1874),  p.  126  sq.;  Zeller,  iiisU  de 
M^^emo^fM  (Paris,  1873).    See  Papacy,    (J.ILW.) 
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*  Otho  XI  or  Gbrmant,  son  of  the  preceding,  end 
ruler  from  978  to  988,  deeenres  no  speda]  notice  at  our 
hand.  He  wa«  largely  engaged  in  rapprening  eedition 
at  Rome,  and  in  settling  tbe  interminable  strife  of  the 
Italian  princes  He  was  intent  in  tbe  latter  part  of  bis 
leig^  in  collecting  a  large  army  against  the  Saracens, 
whiim  he  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily ;  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  plan  had  reached  execution.  See  Giesebrecht, 
JakHmcher  de$  deuUcken  Reickt  (Berlin,  1840). 

Otho  m  OF  Gbbsiany,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
emperor  from  988  to  1002.  He  was  bom  in  980,  and 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  firKt,  and  at  Borne  in 
996,  whither  he  had  been  called  by  pope  John  XV  to 
quell  the  insurrection  of  Crescentius,  a  remarkable  char- 
acter of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  aspired  to  re-establish 
the  Koman  republic  under  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Eastern  emperors  Pope  John  XV  dying  in  the  mean 
time,  Gregory  V  assumed  the  pontificate,  and  it  was 
this  pope  who  crowned  Otho  TIL  After  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany;  but  the  re- 
newed rebellion  of  Crescentius,  who  drove  Gregory  from 
the  papal  throne,  and  instituted  a  Calabrian  Greek  as 
antipope  under  the  title  of  John  XVI,  compelled  Otho 
to  return  to  Italy,  where  success,  as  usual,  attended  his 
measurea.  Crescentius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
St.  Angelo,  was  seized  and  beheaded,  together  with 
twelve  of  bis  chief  adherents;  the  antipope  imprisoned, 
Gregory*  restored ;  and  on  the  speedy  death  of  the  latter, 
Otho'a  old  tutor,  Gherbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was 
raised  to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
Otho,  elated  with  bia  success,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rome,  where  he  organized  the  government,  erected  new 
buildings,  and  showed  every  disposition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  iU-concealed  dissatisfaction  of  the  Romans,  to 
convert  their  city  into  the  capital  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. The  near  approach  of  the  year  1000,  to  which  so 
many  alarming  prophecies  were  then  believed  to  point 
as  the  end  of  the  world,  induced  Otho  to  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  founded  an 
archbishopric.  On  his  return,  after  visiting  Charle- 
magne*s  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  removing  the 
consecrated  croas  suspended  firom  the  emperor's  neck, 
he  again  repaired  to  Rome  to  consolidate  his  schemes 
of  estabHsbing  a  Roman  empire.  T)ie  insurrection  of 
the  Romans  frustrated  bis  plans,  and,  escaping  from 
Rome  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  to  Ravenna 
to  await  the  arrival  of  powerful  re-enforcements  fh>m 
Germany;  but  before  they  had  crossed  the  Alps  he 
died,  in  1002,  apparently  from  poison,  said  to  have 
been  administered  to  him  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius, 
who,  it  is  believed,  had  deliberately  set  herself  to  win 
his  affections  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  the  death  of  her  husband.  With  Otho  III  the 
male  branch  of  the  Saxon  imperial  house  became  ex- 
tinct. See  Wilman,  Jahrbueker  det  deuttchen  RHch» 
irater  Kauer  Otto  Iff  (BerL  1840),  and  the  histories  re- 
ferred to  in  tbe  article  Otho  I.    ( J.  H.  W.) 

Otho  IV  OF  GERacAKT  ruled  from  1198  to  1218, 
but  he  played  no  part  worthy  of  special  mention  here. 
He  was  crowned  by  Innocent  III  in  1209,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupation  of  the  papal  territory  was  vis- 
iced  with  the  ban  by  this  same  pope,  and  thus  crippled 
in  hia  power  he  found  it  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  rival  ruler,  Frederick  II,  and  retired  to  Brunswick, 
where  be  died,  Kov.  19, 1218. 

Otbo^  Georg;  a  distinguished  Grerman  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Sattenhanaen,  near  Cassel,  in  1684.  He 
became  professor  and  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Bfarbttig,  and  died  in  that  city  May  28, 1718.  Besides 
a  large  nmnber  of  academical  discourses,  and  Latin  es- 
says on  various  pointa  of  philosophy  and  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis, he  wrote,  Gratia  fvnebrit  in  obitum  Justi  Jung- 
matum  (Cassel,  1668, 4to) : — De  aecentuatione  texitts  l/e- 
braid  (Marburg,  1698,  4to):  —  Synopns  institutionum 
SamaHiamtrumf  RabUmeanimf  Arahicarum,  jEtkiopi- 
caruMf  ei  P^rmcarttmj  tx  optkatU  autorUms  exoerpta 
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(Frahcf.  1701,  8vo)*  Otho,  in  his  grammars,  adopted 
the  plan  and  system  of  James  Alting  (q.  v.) ;  they  were 
therefore  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  Alting*s 
works,  and  reprinted  with  the  latter's  grammars  in  1717 
and  1780 : — Fundamenia  punctuaHonu  Ungum  tmcta, 
and-  ItutitiUwntM  ChaUL  et  S^* ;  PaUsMtra  linffuarum 
OriaUalium  (ibid.  1702,  4to),  destined  to  facilitate  the 
comparative  study  of  Oriental  languages.  It  contains 
tbe  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
accompanied  by  the  Latin  version  of  Arius  Montanuis 
in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  of  Jonathan,  and  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Kthiopian,  and 
Persian  translations,  each  with  a  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion. It  gives  also  all  that  part  of  both  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  Masorah  which  relates  to  these  four  chapters, 
and  tbe  notes  of  R.  Solomon,  Aben-Ezra,  etc.  The  whole 
is  preceded  by  a  model  of  parsing  in  each  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  followed  by  glossaries  for  all  the  words  con- 
tained in  tbe  book : — Virga  AhanmU  po^fglotto*  (Marb. 
1692,  4to) ;  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding, 
more  elaborate,  but  less  extensive ;  it  embraces  only  the 
first  eleven  verses  of  Numb.  xvii.  A  letter  of  Otho  is 
inserted  in  Lacroze,  Thesaurus  epistol,  i,  811.  See  JO- 
cher,  A  Ug,  Gtl,'I.,ex,,  Supplement ;  Huefer,  Kouv,  Biog. 
GhuraU,  xxxviii,  929.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Otho,  Johannes  Halnrioh,  a  noted  Swiss  He- 
braist, was  bom  April  16, 1661,  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  place,  went  in 
1669  to  Lausanne,  thence  to  Saumur,  Orleans,  Paris, 
and  Oxford.  In  1678  he  returned  to  bis  native  coun- 
try, was  appointed  public  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  died,  July  16, 1719,  after  having  occu- 
pied some  pastorates  in  different  places.  Otho  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  Hebrew,  which  to  this  day 
are  used  with  great  advantage,  viz.  Lexicon  Babbinioo' 
phUohgicum  in  quo  ordine  alphabetico  notantur  et  refe- 
runtur  pracipue  qua  circa  patrum  ffebrcBorum  dog- 
tnatOj  rituB  ei  statuta  m  tUroque  Tahnudey  Maimomdu 
et  aliorvm  scriptis  occurrunt  (Basle,  1676);  enlarged 
edition  by  Zacharias  (Altona,  1767).  In  a  later  edition, 
which  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1676,  the  Talmudical 
treatise  ShekaUm^  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation 
by  the  same  author,  is  also  given  :^'^c:n  rbvbc 
nacan,  L  e.  Sistoria  doctontm  Mischmcorum  quo  opert 
etiam  Sgnedrii  magfd  Hierosoiyimtani  prasides  et  vice' 
prmtidet  recententur  (Oxf.  1672 ;  later  ed.  bv  Reland, 
Amst.  1698).  See  Wolf,  BibL  ffebr, ;  FUrat,  BibL  Jud, 
iii,  69  sq.;  J5cher,  AUgenteines  Celehrten'Lexikon,  iii. 
1142;  Supplement  by  Rotermund,  v,  1278  sq.;  BibL 
Brememi  Class,  voL  vi,  fasc  ii,  p.  291  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Otho,  Julius  Conrad  (or^inaQy  Naphtali  Mar^ 
galitd),  a  distinguished  German  Orientalist,  belonged 
to  a  very  ancient  Jewish  family,  distinguished  for  ita 
great  learning  and  Talmudic  lore,  of  which  five  mem- 
bera  have  united  with  tbe  Christian  Church.  Naphtali 
Maxgalita  was  bom  at  Vienna  Sept.  12,.  1662^  and  joined 
the  Church  in  1608  at  Altona,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages^  and  died  at  the  same 
place  in  1607.  He  wrote,  Usus  Ungues  Hebraicay  A.  e. 
expositio  mgstica  documents  Hebr»  Vet,  Test,.  (NUmberg, 
1604) :  — (^ramauiA'ca  Ehraica  (ibid.  1606):— fetbli 
KM"),  i.  e.  OccuUorvm  det^tio  seu  monstroHo  dogmatum, 
qua  omnes  Rahbim  reets  sentimtes  ante  et  post  Ckristi 
ftativitatem  de  unitate  essentia  diviaa  Trkdtatc  persona- 
Yiim,  ei  de  Messia  posteritaii  reiiqueruutf  etc  (ibid. 
1606;  Stettin,  1618) ;  a  work  conaisting  oi  extracts  from 
the  Talmud  and  the  Sohar  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine : — Lexicon  radicale  s,  thesaurus  eoro* 
nam  Sacra  Scriptura  conyalectenSf  in  quojuxta  ordinem 
alphabeticum  ponuntur  nomtna,  veritaj  serviles  et  radi- 
cales  litera  et  voces  inde  derioata  (NUrnberg,  16 . . ).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  60 ;  Wolf,  BibL  ffebr.  i,  480 ;  Stein- 
Schneider,  BibUogrqpkis^es  ffandbuchy  p.  106;  Same, 
Catalogus  Librorum  ffebr,  in  BibUoth,  BodUiana^  p. 
2080;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrte^-LexOMm,  iii,  1142; 
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Sapplement  by  Rotermnnd,  y,  1800 ;  Fabrieittfl»  Ddtettu 
argumentorum  et  syllabiu  jcr^oncm,  etc.  (Uwnburgi 
1725),  p.  588  aq.;  Ldscher,  J)e  emuit  Ut^um  Hebr, 
(Leip9.  1706),  p.  169;  Delitssch,  Saat  axtf  Uoffmung 
(ErUogen,  1869),  vii,  146  aq.     (B.  P.) 

Othobon,  Synod  ofi  was  held  in  London,  A.D. 
1268,  under  cardinal  Othobon,  and  claims  attention, 
not  only  as  representing  the  united  churches  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  as  displaying  a  com- 
mendable zeal  for  discipline,  and  embodying  its  decrees 
in  constitutions,  many  of  which  are  still  law.  It  directs 
that  the  laity  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  baptismal 
formula,  in  order  that  in  cases  of  emergency  they  might 
be  qualified  to  administer  the  rite;  and  it  enjoins,  for 
the  first  time,  the  indicative  form  of  absolution  after 
confession,  still  retained  in  the  office  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick.  Several  of  its  canons  are  directed  against 
simoniacal  contracts  for  benefices,  non-residenoe  and 
pluralities,  commutations  of  penance,  appropriations  of 
tithes  to  monastic  houses,  and  oommendama,  which,  orig- 
inating in  early  times  when  interruptions  were  perpetu- 
ally occurring  to  regular  ministerial  appointments,  were 
afterwards  grievously  perverted. 

Otho'nias  ('O^oWac,  Vulg.  ZochioM),  a  corrupt 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  name  Mattaniah  (Ezra  x, 
27). 

Otolengo,  Samuel  bsn-Davio  ben-Jechiel,  of 
Casalb,  a  noted  Italian  rabbi,  flourished  for  a  while  at 
Venice,  and  died  at  Padua  Aug.  22, 1718.  He  distinguish- 
ed  himself  as  a  poet  and  grammarian,  and  pnbUsbedb*^a;s 
bK*ll3V, ''  the  Mantle  of  Samuel,"  being  extracU  from 
the  r'^ian  mmb  '»3©  of  Isaiah  Horwitz  (q.  v.),  to 
which  he  also  wrote  an  Index  (Venice,  1706) : — h'«'ip 
n313K3,  extracts  from  the  p3*^  13773  of  Aaron  Berech- 
ja  ben-Moses  ben-Nechemia  of  Modena,  important  for 
asceuc  literature  (ibid.  1701) :— Q'^nS'lV  ^l  pn,  CorrecHo 
$eu  inttituiio  panUeniiumf  a  ritual  containing  preoepts, 
pravers,  hvmns,  etc  (2d  ed.  Venice,  1719).  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Ju<L  lii,  58;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  1094;  ui,  1080; 
Jikihar.AUgememetGeiehlm'Lejnhm.m.nU.  (&P.) 

O'Toole  (or  Tnathal),  Laurence,  an  eminent 
Irish  prelate,  belonged  to  the  princely  sept  (^  the  Hy- 
Murrays  of  Leinster,  in  which  province  be  was  bom  in 
1 184.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Giendo- 
longh,  one  of  whose  seven  ancient  churohes  still  remains. 
He  was  very  pious  in  early  youth,  and  at  Che  age  of 
twenty-five  was  chosen  a  bishop;  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice were  almost  literally  forced  upon  him.  Afterwards  be 
became  the  abbot  of  the  above  monastery,  and  in  1162 
he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  position  which 
he  readily  accepted,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  dis- 
tribute the  available  funds  of  the  diocese  to  the  poor. 
He  was  consecrated  by  Gelasius,  the  Irish  bishop  of  Ar- 
magh, who  Leland  says  refused  to  attend  the  Koman 
CSatholic  council  in  CasheL  Grienne,  his  predecessor, 
and  three  other  Dano-Irish  bishops  before  him,  had  been 
ordained  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
they  had  severally  promised  ''canonical  obedience.** 
With  O'Toole  the  foreign  consecrations  of  the  Dublin 
bishops  ceased.  He  was  the  first  archbishop  ever  con- 
secrated in  Ireland  (comp.  Usher,  ReUgion  of  the  Earlg 
Irish,  vol.  iv ;  Ware,  Iruh  Antiq,  i,  812).  OToole  was 
a  prominent  member  in  the  national  council  at  Qane, 
called  by  Roderick,  the  last  Irish  king.  At  this  meet^ 
ing  the  school  or  monastery  of  Armagh  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  university,  and  a  rale  was  passed  that  no 
one  should  be  received  as  a  lector  or  theological  profess- 
or  unless  he  had  gradnated  in  this  university.  In  this 
and  several  other  instances  we  perceive  the  efforts  which 
were  then  made  to  introduce  Romish  doctrines  into  the 
Irish  Church,  and  to  bring  the  '*  diverse  and  schismat- 
ioai  usages,"  of  which  Gnillebertus,  the  pope's  legate, 
bad  spoken,  to  ^  the  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office." 
OToole  was  a  trae  patriot    When  the  tieacheiy  of 


MacMonongh  was  developed,  and  the  RaglUh  iovMicQ 
had  become  evident,  he  took  a  decided  stand  for  bis 
country.  After  several  fruitless  efforts  to  adjust  mitr 
ters,  he  risked  his  life  between  the  conflicting  parties  to 
prevent  the  maasactes  of  the  people.  In  1 171,  during  a 
serious  division  among  the  English,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  arousing  the  whole  nation,  and  of  driving  sll  the 
foreigners  at  once  out  of  the  island.  For  this  purpoK 
he  went  from  province  to  province,  addressing  the  no- 
bles and  common  people,  and  urging  them  to  srise 
simultaneously,  and  to  meet  in  Dublin.  He  was  so  isr 
successful  as  to  collect  a  great  number  of  untrained  sod 
unorganized  men,  but  king  Roderick  and  his  chieflaiM 
at  that  time  were  miequal  to  the  hour,  and  through 
their  jealousies,  indolence,  and  self-confidence  the  gold- 
en moment  was  passed,  and  all  was  losL  In  1175  be 
was  sent  to  England  to  sign  articles  of  arrangement  be- 
tween Roderick  and  Henry,  which  then  amounted  sim- 
ply to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  latter  as  feudal  lord, 
without  any  reference  to  the  soil  or  internal  govern- 
ment. In  1179  OToole  set  out  for  Rome,  no  doubt  to 
present  the  oppression  of  Ireland ;  but  in  passing  through 
England  Henry  would  not  let  him  proceed  unless  be 
would  take  an  oath  not  to  do  or  say  anything  in  Rome 
that  would  be  contrary  to  his  interests  ui  Ireland.  This 
oath,  however,  he  is  accused  of  not  having  kept  Agiia, 
in  1 180,  he  was  sent  by  Roderick  to  England ;  but  Heoi}' 
refused  to  see  him,  to  hear  his  message,  or  to  allow  bim 
to  go  back  to  IreUind,  and,  to  end  the  whole  matter,  the 
king  set  out  immediately  for  Normandy.  O'Toole, 
however,  being  determined  to  get  a  hearing,  soon  ^l- 
lowed  him.  But  on  reaching  £u,  or  Augum,  in  Frsnce. 
he  was  taken  sick  and  died — some  say  of  poison  (Wsre. 
Irish  Antiq,),  At  all  events  the  king  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  When  about  to  die  he  was  asked  to  make 
his  will,  to  which  he  replied,  '*The  Lord  knows  I  hsre 
not  a  hap'urth  [a  penny]  on  earth  that  ia  my  own.'' 
He  was  canonized  in  the  Chureh  of  Rome  by  pope  Ho- 
norius  III  in  1225.  Laurence  OToole  lived  in  eventfal 
and  perilous  times.  From  the  general  history  of  this 
period  there  must  have  been  strife  and  controversies  go- 
ing on  between  the  old  Irish  Churoh,  founded  seven 
hundred  years  before  by  St.  Patrick,  and  the  new  hie- 
rarchy which  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  then  establish- 
ing in  Ireland.  But  on  which  side  he  was  cannot  be 
easily  determined.  We  only  know  that  politically  and 
nationally  he  was  opposed  to  the  English  and  Roman- 
izing party.  At  this  period,  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards, all  the  materials  of  history  were  exdoaively  in  the 
keeping  of  Rome  and  England,  and  they  are  not  known 
to  publish  anything  against  themselves.  Tradition  us^ 
there  was  found  among  his  books  in  Dublin  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Irish  language,  altbtmgh 
there  is  no  documentary  testimony  for  it,  since  between 
the  Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  all  such  testimony 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed.  Geraldos,  who  was  his- 
toriographer to  the  invading  army  of  Henry,  very  coolly 
says  that  in  his  time  "  many  old  and  precioos  mann- 
scripts  were  torn  up  by  the  boys  for  book-covers,  snd 
were  used  by  tailors  for  measurementsT — (oiler  fment 
m  ludiis  Uterariis  ad  Ubrorum  tittibtis,  et  imier  mrton* 
ad  latemiae  pro  veftium  forma  dinutietidi,  in  If oore'f 
Hist,  of  Irelandy  Am.  ed.  p.  154).  The  same  dcfltnicii«n 
seems  to  have  been  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
James  II  of  England,  for  it  appears  to  hare  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  first  English  invaders  of  Irdand,  as  a  mems 
of  preserving  their  own  authority,  to  effitta  as  fir  ss 
possible  from  the  memory  of  the  people  every  trace  <tf 
their  former  nationality  and  the  indepeodcnoa  of  tbeir 
Churoh.  See  Todd,  AndeiU  Irish  Ckmreky  p.  188  iq.: 
De  Yinne,  HitUny  of  the  Irish  AwwhVi  ChvtL 
(D.deV.) 

Ott,  Johann  Baptist    See  Orr,  Jobabh  H09- 
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ott,  Johann  Hainricdi,  a  notad  Swiss  Pratcnant 
divine  and  Orientalist,  waa  boni  in  the  oanloa  of  Znrieh 
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10 1617.  His  father,  also  a  mimflter  in  the  ooantry,  placed 
bim  at  Zurich  under  the  care  of  the  diatinguiabed  Breit- 
inger.  In  1636  he  went  to  study  at  Lausanne;  some- 
time after  at  Geneva  and  Giossingen,  in  the  company 
of  Uottinger;  after  rapid  advancement  under  professors 
(lomar  and  Alting,  he  went  to  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 
Here  for  five  years  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
rabbinical  learning  and  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
then  retiinied  to  Switserland,  making  the  tour  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  After  his  arrival  home  he  became 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Dietliekon,  where  he  remained 
twenty-fire  yearx  In  1661  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Zurich,  of  Hebrew  in  16d&,  and  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  1668.  He  died  in  1682.  Ott  main- 
tained an  extensive  literary  correspondence.  He  wrote 
principally  on  theology.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  his  works :  Franco  GaUia : — OraHo  de  causa  Jai^ 
semtica: — (^usslio,  an  ei  qnando  PetnufuU  Roma: — 
Tie  Gmndeur  of  the  Roman  Church  (in  Latin,  with 
Renoarks): — 'OvofMroXoyiOf  $eu  mamma  homifatm  pro- 
pria:— AwmUs  AnahaptiUici: — Exammis  perpetui  in 
annaUt  Caaarit  Baromi,  oenluruB  tret: — VMicia  h^jtt* 
tractatus  advemu  Abbatem  Redmg:  —  Oratio  m  oom- 
mendaUonem  ttudU  ffebraici: — J)e  returreetione: — Ba- 
rornU  examinu  oontinuaHo  ad  xiU  tmculum  vaque: — De 
magia  Kdia  el  illicUa:  —  De  aiphabelu  et  ratione  teri- 
bentK  onmium  nalumum:  —  Umeerta  poesit  phUotogki 
traelata,  etc 

His  son,  JoHAKN  Baptist,  an  Orientalist  and  anti- 
quarian, was  bom  in  1661.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Zurich  about  1702,  and  wrote  several  anti- 
quarian treatises.  He  died  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorship  at  Zurich.    (£.  R) 

Otta'viaiii,  Carlo,  an  Italian  engraver,  was  bom 
about  the  18th  century.  He  engraved  ten  of  the  thir- 
ty-three plates  publbhed  under  the  following  title :  Le 
pHture  deUa  eapella  potUyUAa  Quirmale,  opera  di  Guide 
Rati,  disegnate  da  Pietro  Angelleti  ed  incise  da  Giov.  e 
Carlo  fmielli  OtUvianL 

Ottaviani,  Oiovaimi,  an  Italian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1785.  He  visited  Venice,  where  he 
studied  under  Wagner,  and  engraved  several  prints. 
On  returning  to  Rome  he  soon  gained  reputation,  and 
became  highly  esteemed.  Hb  principal  work  was  his 
collection  of  engravings  after  the  pictures  by  Raphael 
in  the  Loggio  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  twelve  numbers  (Rome,  1769-1770,  foL) ; 
the  second  in  thirteen  numbers  (1776).  Among  his 
other  prints  the  following  are  most  noted,  8t,  Jerome 
with  a  CrudJiXf  after  Guerdno,  8U  Cecilia;  and  An^ 
geUea  and  Medora;  and  twenty-three  plates  from  the 
paintings  by  Raphael  in  the  VaticaiL 

Ottenaoaaer*  David,  of  Forth,  distinguished  as  a 
translator  and  interpreter  of  Biblical  books  as  well  as 
of  other  Hebrew  works,  died  May  22, 1858,  at  an  age 
of  74  yeaia.  Of  his  many  publications  we  mention : 
the  Book  of  Job,  translated  into  German,  with  a  Hebrew 

eomineDtary,ntMni  "tTSSOM  Ot^'^n  09  31"iM  (OfTen- 
bach,  1807): — ^Isaiah,  with  a  German  trandation  and  a 
Hebrew  commentary  (Fttrth,  1807) :— the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (ibid.  1811 ) : — 
a  German  translation  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  Kbn  "irOK  b?  Dtrinn  (Sulzbsch, 

1820): — a  Hebrew  oomroentaiy  to  the  Bechinat'Oiam 
of  Jedid  Penini  (q.  v.)  (Vienna,  1880) :— a  Ckrman  trans- 
lation of  and  a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Ptetachja*s  (q.  v.) 
Trsvels  (Fttrth,  1844) : — a  History  of  the  Jews  according 
to  Joaephtts,  in  Hebrew  letters  (ibid.  1821, 8  vol&) : — 
T{*7?  T?"*^  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  excerpt- 
ed from  Maimonides's  (q.  v.)  More  Nebudkim  (ibid.  1804) : 
~btt*l^  P^snz^n,  L  e.  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
the  Jews  use  the  blood  of  Chriari— s^  sod  the  gronnd- 
ksncM  of  thia  staqp  (ftid.);— -Tpqi9  "^^BQ,  Moral 
XrivflTtte  Ftee  ^bid.  1846)  ^-T^n  *«*119M  or  ni*^liM 


n^ltth,  letters  on  the  Ifbrs  Netuckhn  of  Maimonides, 
translated  into  German,  with  notes  and  annotations 
(ibid.  1846, 1848,  and  1856).  See  Fttist,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
58  sq. ;  i4  Uffemeine  Zeitia^  dee  Judenthume,  1856,  p.  857, 
478 ;  Dessauer,  Getchichte  der  leraditen  (Biealau,  1870), 
p.  545.     (B.  P.) 

Otterbein,  Philip  William,  a  noted  divine,  was 
bora  June  4,  1726,  at  DiUenbuxg,  German}',  and  is 
commonly  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  United 
Brethren  m  Chriet  (q.  v.).  His  father  was  rector  of  a 
classical  school  at  Herborn,  and  gave  his  son  a  thor- 
ough classical  and  theological  education.  He  early  folt 
a  strong  desire  to  labor  in  some  foreign  land.  This 
wish  was  gratified  in  1752,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  (q.  v.),  he  received  a  call  as 
minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Having,  with  five  other  young  ministers,  been  ordained 
at  the  Hague,  he  sailed  with  them  to  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  July  27  of  the  same  year.  Otterbein  was 
first  settled  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  August,  1752.  At  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  Church  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  1758,  although  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  lack  of  ducipline  which  prevailed*  From  1758  to 
1760  he  labored  at  Tulpehocken,  Fa. ;  from  1760  to  176^ 
at  Frederick,  Md. ;  from  1765  to  1770,  at  York,  Pa.  He 
visited  Germany  in  1770,  and  returning  to  York  in  1771, 
remained  there  until  1774.  In  that  year  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  new  congregation  in  Baltimore,  which,  in 
1770,  had  separated  from  the  old  Church.  There  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  died  Nov.  17, 1818. 
A  man  of  ardent  piety  and  apMtolical  spirit,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  power  as  a  preacher,  he  exerted  a 
great  influence  among  his  brethren,  and  extended  his 
work  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  Church.  He  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  of  a  holy 
life  with  great  force  and  directness.  He  took  part  in 
union  meetings,  held  often  in  the  woods  and  kept  up 
fbr  several  days.  He  instituted  prayer-meetings,  and 
trained  pious  laymen  to  lead  them ;  and  he  maintained 
a  close  fellowship  with  men  of  like  mind  in  other  relig- 
ious denominations,  especially  with  Martin  Bohm,  a 
Mennonite,  and  with  Asbury  and  Wright,  whom  John 
Wesley  sent  to  labor  in  America.  In  1784  he  assisted 
Dr.  Coke  in  ordaining  Asbury  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episco^  Church.  On  Sept.  25, 1800,  in 
conjunction  with  Bohm,  he  convened  a  conference  at 
Baltimore.  It  was  attended  by  thirteen  ministers,  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  society  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Chriet,  Otterbein  is  said  to  have  been 
elected  their  first  bishop  or  superintendent  This,  how- 
ever, is  denied  by  Dr.  Harbaugh,  in  his  Faihert  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  (ii,  58^76),  who  says  that 
no  bishop  was  elected  until  1818,  and  proves  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  Otterbein  never  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Otterbein 
worked  for  a  revival  in  the  Church,  and  not  for  an  or^ 
ganization  out  of  it.  When  he  saw  that  the  movement 
was  tending  to  this  result,  ^  he  held  on  to  it,  not  to  or- 
ganize it,  but  to  prevent  its  organization ;  not  to  carry 
it  forward,  but  to  restrain  and  control  it.  Only  when 
the  case  became  hopeless  did  he  withdraw.  In  the 
quietude  of  old  age,  he  silently  mourned  over  the  evil** 
(^Fath,  of  the  Ger,  Ref  Church,  il,  71),  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  while  Otterbein  was  practically  the 
founder  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  he  did  not 
intend  to  establish  a  new  religious  denomination ;  and, 
like  John  Wesley,  never  really  severed  his  connection 
with  his  own  Church.  See,  besides  Harbaugh,  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Amer,  p.  178  sq.;  Drake, 
Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog,  s.  v.     (E.  de  S.) 

Ottenon,  Jambr,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  New  York  City  Oct.  11,1791.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York ;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
J.  M.  Mason ;  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  and  installed  as  the  successor  to  Dr. 
Prondfit,  pastor  of  the  Chozph  of  Broadalbin,  FaltoB 
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Coattty,  N.  Y^  in  1821.  Aboat  the  year  1827  he  was 
called  to  the  united  pastorate  of  the  Befomied  Dutch 
churches  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island, 
K.  Y. ;  in  1884  he  succeeded  Dr.  Van  Vranken  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  he  next  took  charge 
of  the  Church  at  the  White  House,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. ;  in  1845  he  was  called  to  the  Church  in 
Johnstown,  N.  J.;  his  last  charge  was  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  which  he  relinquished  in  1863,  and  retired  to  the 
house  of  his  son,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  died  Sept.  17, 1867.  Mr.  Otter- 
ton  possessed  a  clear,  analytiod  mind,  which  showed 
the  effect  of  early  culture.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a 
sound  and  able  theologian,  and  a  very  instructive  and 
edifying  preacher.  See  Wilson,  iVes6.  HiaL  AlmcmaCf 
1868,  p.  188.     (J.L.a) 

OttiUa,  St.    See  Odilia,  St. 

Ottinl,  Felloe,  a  Soman  painter,  wbo»  according  to 
Pascoli,  was  a  pupil  of  Giacinto  Brandi.  He  possessed 
excellent  talents,  a  fine  taste,  and  was  employed  almost 
in  his  youth  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  P.  P.  di  Gesu  e 
Maria  at  Rome,    He  died  young,  in  1695. 

Ottlni,  Paequale  (sometimes  called  PatqutUotte), 
an  Italian  painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1570. 
He  studied  with  Felice  Riccio,  called  Brusasorci,  whose 
manner  he  imitated  so  happily  that  he  was  employed  to 
finish  some  works  left  incomplete  b}'  his  master  at  his 
death.  Lanzi  says  *'  be  was  a  good  artist  in  regard  to 
forms,  and  of  no  common  expression,  particularly  in  the 
works  he  conducted  after  ha\*ing  seen  Raphael's,  Of 
this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  his  Murder  of  the 
IimocentSf  at  S.  Stefauo^  and  his  picture  of  8K  Nicoh, 
with  other  saints,  at  S.  Giorgio^  in  the  best  style  of  Ve- 
netian coloring.  In  other  instances  his  coloring  is  some- 
what languid — a  defect  most  probably  from  time  and  un- 
favorable situation.**  He  was  in  high  repute  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  the  learned  Alessandro  Carli,  in  his  his- 
toiT  of  Verona,  says  that  he  appro«M:hed  nearer  to  Paul 
Veronese  than  any  other  artist  of  that  city.  He  died 
of  the  great  plague  in  1680.  He  is  said  to  have  execu- 
ted some  beautiful  etchings.  Bartsch  has  given  a  de- 
scription of  <mly  one  known  print  by  him,  which  he 
commends  in  the  highest  terma  It  represents  the  burial 
of  Christ,  and  is  signed  Pasq.  Ottiif  Vers,  wo, — Spoouer, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fbm  Arts,  &  v. 

Otto  or  Bambebo.    See  Otho  of  Bambkbo. 

.  Otto  of  FBBisxifa.    See  Otho  of  Fbkisino. 

Otto  OF  PAdftAU  (some  have  it  of  Nassau),  for  a 
time  teacher  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Basle,  was 
there  connected  with  the  Pietistic  sect  of  the  Friends 
of  God  (q.  v.).  He  is  principally  known  as  the  author 
of  a  book  of  edification  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  entitled 
Die  Viefundzwanzig  Alien  u.der  Goldene  Thron  (1886). 
It  consists  of  directions  for  leading  a  Christian  life,  and 
insists  particularly  on  its  subjective  aspects.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Augsburg  in  1480,  and  lately  under  the  title 
of  Die  Krone  der  Aeltesten  (Regensb.  1886).  It  was 
translated  into  Dutch  (Utrecht,  1480,  and  often  reprint- 
ed). See  Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  MysHher  des  litm  Jahrh, 
(Stuttg.  1845) ;  Aschbach,  Kirehen-Lexihm,  iv,  408, 409 ; 
Heraog,  Reat-Encykhp.  x,  741.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ouch  (only  in  the  plur.  r\i:i^mfmishbetsoth',text' 
ureSf  e.  g.  brocadej  as  Psa.  xlv,  14 ;  hence  itettings),  bezelsy 
in  which  gems  are  set;  hence  the  sockets  lor  filstentng 
the  precious  stones  in  the  shoulder -pieces  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Exod.  zxviii,  11, 14,  25;  xxxix,  18, 16). 
See  EpuoDb 

Oude  or  Ondh  (Sanscrit,  Ayodha,  i.  e.  *<  invinci- 
ble'*), a  province  of  British  India,  separated  on  the  north 
fnim  Nepaul  by  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
whence  it  gradually  slopes  to  the  Ganges,  which  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  south  and  south-west,  is  situated  in 
laL  25°  84'-20°  6'  N.,  long.  79°  45'-88o  11'  E.,  and 
to  an  area  of  27,890  square,  miles,  or  rather  less  than 


that  of  Scotland,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  11,220,747. 
It  is  one  g^reat  plain,  the  slope  of  which  from  north-weBt 
to  south-east  indicates  also  the  direction  of  the  principal 
rivers.  These  are  the  Gumti,  the  Ghagra  (Gbogn), 
and  the  Rapti,  which  swarm  with  alligaton.  The 
northern  part,  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayas,  is  not  very 
well  known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  Terai,  a  vast  un- 
healthy tract  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Nepaul, 
and  covered  with  impassable  forests.  The  climate  is 
cool  and  pleasant  from  November  to  March ;  during  the 
next  four  months  it  b  hot  and  sultr}',  after  which  fol- 
lows the  long  rainy  season,  but  in  general  it  is  consid- 
ered the  healthiest  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
The  soil  is  light,  and,  except  small  nodules  of  chalk  and 
oolite  called  kankars,  there  is  hardly  a  loose  stone  to  be 
seen.  Formerly  it  was  more  copiously  watered  than  it 
is  now,  the  clearing  of  the  jungles  having  gnuly  de- 
creased the  moisture  of  the  land.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  gram,  masuie,  mustard,  rice  (of  the  finest 
quality),  millet,  maize,  joar,  bajra,  various  kinds  of 
pulse  and  oil-seeds,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp, 
and  cotton.  In  1872  there  were  12,678  square  miles  of 
cultivated  lands  in  Oude,  and  6588  additional  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  not  much 
developed ;  soda,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are  the  only  arttdes 
of  which  more  is  produced  than  is  requisite  for  home 
consumption*  Gunpowder,  and  all  kinds  of  mllitarr 
weapons,  guns,  swords,  spears,  shields,  and  bows  of  bam- 
boo, or  Lucknow  steel,  are,  however,  also  made,  besides 
some  woollen  goods,  paper,  etc.  The  principal  towns 
are  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  Oude,  or  Ayodba,  Roy  Bareily, 
and  Shahabad. 

The  people  are  of  a  decidedly  warlike  dispontion. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindtis,  though  the 
dominant  race  for  centuries,  until  the  British  annexa- 
tion, was  Mohammedan.  •  The  Brahmans  are  now  the 
most  numerous  class,  but  there  are  twenty-nine  difier- 
eut  Rajput  tribes.  It  is  these  two  classes  that  mainly 
supplied  the  famous  (or  infamous)  sepoys  of  the  Ben- 
gal armv.  In  1869  Oude  contained  7767  Christians, 
9,718,780  Hindfis,  1,011,110  Mohammedans,  56  Bud- 
dhists, and  487,884  persons  of  all  other  creedk  Hindos- 
tanee  is  the  language  most  in  use,  with  a  greater  ad- 
mixture of  Persian  and  Arabic  and  less  of  Hindfi  than 
in  the  more  easterly  provinces.  The  houses  of  the 
people  are  generally  of  mud  or  unbumt  brick,  and  the 
walls  are  carried  up  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  rooC  to 
form  a  sort  of  enclosed  court  fur  the  women,  which  is 
covered  during  the  rains  by  a  light  temporary  roofing 
of  bamboo  and  grass.  The  rooms  have  no  ceilings,  and 
the  fioors  are  of  earth,  well  packed  and  smooth. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  social  eeonomy 
of  Oude  is  that  of  the  village  communities,  eadi  of  which 
constitutes  a  little  republic  of  itself.  The  payment  of  a 
land-tax  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  countiy. 
At  the  time  of  the  British  annexation  it  was  sopposed 
that  the  chiefs  known  as  taluhdars,  who  received  thu 
uuc  from  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  paid 
a  fixed  sum  on  account  thereof  to  the  nati\*e  govern- 
ment,  were  merely  middlemen,  who  exacted  from  the 
villagers  as  much  as  possible,  but  themselves  possessed 
no  proprietary  rights  whatever.  Acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  only  collectors  of  revenue,  the  fint 
land  settlement  made  under  British  rule,  in  1856-57,  dis- 
possessed the  talukdars  of  neariy  all  their  villages,  and 
provided  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax  by  the  actual 
occupants  of  the  soil  directly  to  the  government.  The 
injustice  of  this  settlement  led  to  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  was  ultimately  admitted  by  the  British  antboritiei. 
The  talukdars  were  in  fact  vn  ancient  landed  nobility, 
with  well-established  rights  of  property  in  the  soil, 
which  were  entitled  to  recognition,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  extortion  which  fa«d  been  practiced  opon  the 
subordinate  proprietors.  The  present  land  settlement, 
completed  in  1859,  recognises  the  rights  of  both  diwrs, 
confirming  to  each  their  possessions  as  they  existed  st 
the  time  of  the  annexation  in  1856.    AoconiiBg  to  the 
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pariiainenUiy  aooonnts  for  1871-72,  it  is  m>  framed  as  to 
secure  village  occopanto  from  extortion,  and  to  exact 
certain  duties  and  responsibilitiee  from  the  talnkdars. 
Half  the  gross  rental  is  paid  to  the  government.  The 
net  land  revenue  in  1871-72  amounted  to  £1,207,902. 
In  the  same  year  the  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and 
drugs,  and  the  excise  on  opium,  yielded  £78,106.  The 
total  revenue  in  1872-78  amounted  to  £1,666,602;  ex- 
penditures, £626,619.  The  total  number  of  educational 
institationa  in  1871-72  was  1648,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  87,720  pupils.  They  comprise  £e  Can- 
ning College  at  Locknow,  with  720  students,  of  whom 
66  were  in  the  college  department;  11  high  schools,  and 
747  village  schoob;  81  schools  for  girls,  with  1908  pu- 
pila.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools  amount- 
ed to  £47,420.  In  each  school  ctistrict  a  library  b  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster;  and  there  b  said 
to  be  a  school  within  four  and  a  half  miles  of  every  child 
inOade.  There  b  a  museum  at  Lucknow.  Seven  news- 
papers^ four  English  and  three  native,  are  publbhed  in 
the  province. 

Oiide  b  believed  by  Sanscrit  schobrs  to  be  the  an- 
dent  KoMtla,  the  oldest  seat  of  civilization  in  India. 
The  roontry  was  conquered  by  a  Mohammedan  army 
in  1196,  and  made  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In 
1768  the  vizier  of  Oude,  Saffdar-Jung,  rebelled  against 
hb  imperial  master,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  forced  the  latter 
to  make  the  governorship  hereditary  in  his  family.  His 
son,  Sojah-ud-Dowbh,  became  entirely  independent,  and 
founded  a  dynasty  which  ruled  the  country,  generally  in 
a  most  deplorable  manner,  until  the  East  Indb  Company 
found  itself  forced  to  adopt  the  extreme  measure  of 
annexation,  Feb.  7,  1866.  The  necessity  for  this  high- 
handed bat  most  beneficent  act  b  claimed  l^*  the  Brit- 
bh  to  be  interpreted  by  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Oude 
during  the  last  years  of  ito  independence.  One  item  will 
suffice :  from  1848  to  1864,  there  were,  on  an  average,  no 
fewer  than  78  villages  burned  and  plundered  every  year, 
while  murders,  robberies, abductions,and  extortions  were 
every-day  occurrences.  A  feeble  king,  a  blackguard  sol- 
(liery,  and  a  lawless  peasantry  had  brought  about  a  most 
helpless  and  ruinous  anarchy.  Many  British  residents 
iu  India,  however,  disclaimed  thb  state  of  affairs,  and 
regretted  the  step  as  unjust  towards  the  people  of  Oude, 
and  as  impolitic  for  Britain.  When  the  mutiny  of  1867 
broke  out,  Oude  became  one  of  the  great  centres  of  re- 
bellion. Upon  thb  the  confiscation  of  all  the  estates 
of  the  talokdars  was  proclaimed  by  lord  Canning;  but 
when  the  country  was  subdued  by  force  of  Britbh  arms 
the  estates  of  all  such  as  laid  down  their  arms  and  swore 
fealty  to  the  Britbh  government  were  restored.  The 
forts  of  the  petty  chiefs,  however,  were  dismantled  and 
the  inhabitants  disarmed.  The  province  is  now  admin- 
istered by  a  chief  commissioner.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Oude  b  the  preser- 
vaikm  in  their  integrity  of  the  estates  of  the  talukdars. 

Missionary  bbors  have  been  extensively  carried  on  in 
Code,  and  have  been  crowned  with  greaf^ccess.  Thus 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  by  far  the 
most  flourishing  minion,  has  its  hesdquarters  at  Luck- 
now,  and  supports  an  Englbh  and  native  church ;  a 
press,  which  sent  out  8,000,000  pages  in  1876;  a  relig- 
ious newspaper  caUed  the  Witm$»,  with  666  subscribers ; 
a  boarding-school,  and  1000  Sunday-school  schobrs. 
We  have  not  room  here  to  give  further  details,  but  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  arL  India  and  the  books  men- 
tioned below. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  of  Oude,  of  like  name, 
b  noted  on  account  of  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor 
of  Hanomat,  the  fabled  monkey-ally  of  RAma,  an  incar- 
nation of  the  god  Ybhnu.  The  ancient  city  of  that 
name  was  situated  opposite  the  modem  Oude,  where  its 
nrins  may  still  be  seen.  Ayodhy&  was  one  of  the  oldest 
scats  of  civilization  in  India ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
•olar  dynasty,  or  one  of  the  two  oldest  dynasties  of  In- 
dia, deriving  its  descent  from  the  sun ;  but  it  obtained 
jpedal  renown  throogh  B&ma,  the  son  of  Disaratha,  a 


king  of  that  dynasty.  Its  great  beauty  and  immeilse 
size  are  dwelt  upon  in  several  of  the  Purftnas  and  mod- 
em poems,  but  more  especially  in  the  JRamaydna,  the 
first  and  last  books  of  which  contain  a  description  of  it. 
According  to  some  Purftnas,  Ayodhy&  was  one  of  the 
seven  saored  cities,  the  living  at  which  was  supposed  to 
firee  a  man  from  all  sin,  and  the  dying  at  which  to 
secure  eternal  bliss.  It  was  also  called  S&keta,  Kosala, 
and  Uttara- kosala.  See  Goldstttckefs  Sanscrit  Die- 
Honarfff  s,  v.  Ayodhy&;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  b.  v.;  The 
A  meriean  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Bishop  Thomson,  Our  Oriental 
MimoMf  i,  104  sq.;  fiohn's  IndaOj  p.  286  sq.,  860  sq.; 
Butler,  Land  of  the  Fsdo,  &  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Oudin,  Casimir,  a  distingubhed  French  writer, 
was  bom  at  M^zi^res-sur-Meuse,  Feb.  14, 16S8.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver.  After  studying  at  Charle- 
ville,  he  Joined  the  Premonstrants  in  1666,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study.  The 
hbtory  of  ecclesiastical  writers  first  attracted  hb  atten- 
tion. In  1669  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  the  abbey  of  Moreau,  and  the  next  year  grand-prior. 
Finally,  ailer  taking  charge  for  a  while  of  the  Church 
of  Epinay-eous-Gamaches,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  he 
retired  into  a  convent  in  1677  to  resume  hb  former 
scientific  bbors.  After  visiting  the  divers  establisb- 
ments  of  the  order  in  Lorraine,  Buigundy,  and  the 
Netherbnds,  he  obtained  permisdon  to  settle  at  Paris 
in  1688,  and  soon  became  intimate  with  the  learned 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  who  pbced  their  rich  his- 
torical materials  at  hb  disposal,  in  order  that  he  might 
write  for  them  a  history  of  their  order — a  task  which, 
however,  he  never  attempted.  He  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation for  learning,  and  was  even  considered  a  model 
of  piety  and  regularity.  But  hb  superiors,  frightened 
at  an  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  him  and  the 
renowned  Jurieu,  confined  him  to  the  abbey  of  Ressons, 
near  Beauvais,  in  1692.  The  severe  penances  to  which 
he  was  subjected  contributed  also  to  disgust  him  with 
monastic  life ;  and  having  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Holland  in  1692,  he  made  an  open  profession  of  Prot- 
estantism at  Leyden.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
under-librarian  of  the  university  of  that  place,  and  died 
there  in  Sept,  1717.  Abb^  Boulliot,  in  hb  Bioffr.  A  rden- 
noise  (voL  ii),  says  of  Oudin:  '^  Contrary  to  what  usual- 
ly happens  to  such  deserters,  he  always  preserved  the 
generid  esteem  of  hb  co-religionists.  Thb  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  purity  of  hb  life.  To  those  who  advised 
him  to  marry,  he  answered  that  he  had  become  a  Cal- 
vinbt  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  not  to  free  himself  from 
celibacy."  Oudin*s  principal  works  are,  Supptementwn 
de  sa-iptorHnu  vel  de  scriptis  ecdesiasticis  a  Bellarmino 
omissis  ad  ann,  1460  (Paris,  1686,  8vo).  Thb  work, 
which  b  far  from  supplying  all  the  authors  omitted  by 
Bellarmine,  contains,  according  to  Cave,  a  large  num- 
ber of  errors : — Le  Pi'imontri  dif  rogue  (Leyden,  1692, 
12mo)  : — Veterum  aliguot  GalUm  et  Bel^  sanptorum 
opuscula  sacra  nunquam  edita  (ibid.  1692,  8vo) ; — /^w- 
ioria  ahbatis  Calvi-Montis,  in  A  eta  Sanctoruvi,  voL  iii 
(1701) : — De  CoUectanea,  in  Mason,  Hist,  de  la  ripuh- 
lique  des  LetireSy  voL  vii,  viii : — Trias  dissert,  critica- 
rum  (Leyden,  1717,  8vo).  In  thb  work  he  claims  that 
the  Codix  Alexandrinus  dates  only  from  the  10th  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  questions  Ad  Antiochum  principem 
were  attributed  by  mbtake  to  St.  Athanasius: — De 
scr^ptoribus  Scclesue  antijuis  (Leip^  1722, 8  vob.  fol.). 
See  Niceron,  Mimoires,  voL  i,  x;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  hist.; 
Paquot,  MSmoires;  Hugo,  Annoles  ord.  Pram,  i,  66; 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy, 
Generaley  xxxviii,  966.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ouen,  St.  (Lat  Audetntts%  a  French  prebte,  noted 
for  hb  civil  minbtrations  to  king  Dagobert,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  that  monarch,  was  bom  at  Sancy,  near 
Soissons,  in  609.  He  was  brought  up  at  Ussy-sur- 
Mame,  of  which  his  parents  were  lords*  After  study- 
ing in  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard,  he  received  an 
office  at  the  court  of  king  dothaire  II.    Under  Dag^ 
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obert  r,  Sl  Onen  and  St.  £loi|  afterwards  bishop  of 
Noyon,  became  the  principal  ministers  of  the  nation, 
8u  Ouen  holding  the  position  of  chancellor.  Bat  not- 
withstanding the  onerous  civil  duUes  thus  imposed 
upon  these  excellent  men,  they  labored  zealously  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  St.  Ouen  in  par- 
ticular greatly  profited  by  his  intimate  associatiiw  with 
St.  £loi,  and  by  his  advice  founded,  in  684,  the  abbey 
of  Kebais,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  Some  time  after 
St.  Ouen  entered  the  Church  himself,  and  was  ordained 
priest  by  Dieudonn^,  bishop  of  Maoon.  On  his  return 
frtim  a  misrion  to  Spain  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rouen.  He  is  genenjly  believed  to  have  been  installed 
May  21, 640,  the  same  day  on  which  St.  £loi  was  made 
bishop  of  Noyon  and  of  Toumai.  The  diocese  of  Rouen, 
which  yet  contained  many  very  uncivilized  districts, 
gained  greatly  under  the  government  of  Ouen.  He 
took  part  in  the  council  of  Ch&Ions-sur-SAone,  Oct.  25, 
644k  Pope  Martin  I  having  in  651  requested  of  king 
Clovis  II  some  of  his  most  learned  bishops  to  be  sent 
as  legates  to  Constantinople  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  monothelism,  St.  Ouen  and  St  Eloi  were  designated 
for  that  purpose,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  at  present, 
they  did  not  go  on  that  journey.  After  the  death  of 
£bro!n,  king  Thierri  I,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  new 
mayor  of  the  palace,  Warato,  sent  St  Ouen  to  Cologne 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Pepin,  duke  of  Austrasia.  The 
bishop  proved  succesrful  in  this  undertaking,  but  died 
soon  after  his  return  at  Clichy-Ia-Garenne,  Aug.  24, 
683.  His  body  was  transported  to  Rouen,  and  buried 
in  the  church  which  now  bears  his  name.  Ouen  wrote 
a  Vita  EUgiif  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  we  possess  for  the  history  of 
the  7th  century.  MS.  copies  of  it  were  preserved  in 
many  churches  and  monasteries.  It  was  first  published 
by  Surius,  but  with  many  omissions.  D*Achery  hav- 
ing found  two  MS.  copies — one  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Corbie,  the  other  in  that  of  Couches,  in  Nor- 
mandy— carefully  compared  them,  and  published  the 
complete  work  of  Ouen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Sptci- 
leg,  in  1661.  Ghesqui^re  also  published  the  Vita  EUgii, 
revised  by  means  of  MSS.  from  the  collections  of  the 
BolUndists  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Acta  SancU  Btlgiij  iii, 
294-831.  It  was  translated  into  French,  from  these  vari- 
ous editions,  by  Louis  de  Montigny,  archdeacon  of  No- 
yon (Paris,  1626, 8vo) ;  also  anonymously  (by  Levesque, 
a  priest)  (ibid.  1698,  8vo);  by  Charles  de  Bartheleray 
(ibid.  1847, 8vo);  and  by  abbot  Parenty,  canon  of  Arras 
(Arras,  1851, 12mo).  These  two  latter  translations  are 
accompanied  with  very  instructive  and  learned  notes. 
A  life  of  St  Remy,  in  MS.,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
St  Gall,  is  also  attributed  to  Ouen.  See  Gallia  Chris- 
Oanoy  vol  xi;  HisL  liUAr.  de  la  France,  iii,  623-^28; 
Pomroeraye,  Mitt,  de  Vahbaye  de  St,  Ouen;  Hist,  det 
archives  de  Rouen;  France pontificak ;  Le  Cointe,  Ann, 
eccL  de  France;  Students  History  of  France,  p.  47; 
Hoefer,  Nowf,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxviii,  978.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Oughtred,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
noted  especially  as  a  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Eton, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1578.  Being  educated  at  Eton  as 
a  foundation  -  scholar,  or  ^colleger,**  he  was  elected 
thence,  in  1592,  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
in  regular  course  he  was  admitted  perpetual-feUow.  He 
largely  cultivated  classical  learning,  as  the  elegant 
Latinity  of  some  of  his  works  indicates;  but  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  While 
yet  an  undergraduate  he  invented  A  n  Easy  Method  of 
Geometrical  Dialling,  which,  though  not  given  to  the 
pnbUc  until  1647,  was  then  immediately  translated  from 
English  into  Latin  by  Christopher  Wren,  at  that  time 
a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Oughtred  took  his  degree  of  B^  in  1596,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  1599.  In  1600  he  projected  a  horizontal  instru- 
ment delineating  dials  upon  any  kind  of  plane,  and  for 
working  most  questions  which  could  be  performed  by  the 
globe.  In  1603,  or  thereabout,  Oiightred  was  ordained 
priest,  and  presented  to  the  Uying  of  AMbury,  near 


Goildford,  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointoMnt  be  left 
the  university  and  resided  upon  his  living.  He  ood- 
tinued  his  mathematical  pursuits,  but  at  the  same  time 
distingubhed  himself  by  the  faithful  disehaige  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  The  mathematical  sdenccs  were  to 
him  **  the  more  than  Elysian  fields,"  and  his  bouse  was 
continually  filled  with  young  gentlemen  who  came 
thither  for  instruction.  He  probsMy  wrote  bis  Treatisn 
of  Tr^onometry  about  1614;  and  in  pursuing  the  same 
subject  he  invented,  not  many  years  afterwards,  an  in- 
strument called  The  Circlet  of  Proportion^  AU  such 
problenos  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  navi- 
gation as  depended  upon  simple  and  compound  propor- 
tion might  be  solved  by  its  aid;  and  it  was  the  first 
sliding  rule  that  was  projected  for  those  uses,  as  well  as 
that  of  gauging.  In  1628  he  was  engaged  by  tbe  esri 
of  Arundel  as  tutor  to  his  son,  lord  William  Howard, 
whose  patronage  of  sdenoe  has  much  to  do  with  the 
history  of  its  progress  during  tbe  17th  century.  For 
tbe  use  of  his  pupil  Oughtred  published,  in  1631,  A  nth- 
metioa  in  numeris  et  speddms  institutio,  qua  teat  logis- 
tica  turn  emalytiecB,  eUgue  totius  mathematvxs  dams  eat. 
This  manoal  contained  so  many  new  and  ezoeUent 
theorems,  both  in  algebra  and  geometry,  that  it  was 
universally  esteemed ;  and  the  genersi  plan  of  it  has 
since  been  followed  by  the  best  authors  on  the  subject 
Oughtred  was,  in  1646,  in  danger  of  sequestratioa  by 
the  committee  for  plundering  mintsten^  and  seversl 
articles  sufficient  to  have  sequestered  him  were  awoni 
against  him.  But  William  Lilly,  the  odebiated  aa^trf- 
oger,  appealed  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Wbitelocke  and  all  hk 
old  friends,  and  they  appeared  in  such  numbers  in  his 
behalf  on  the  day  of  hearing  that  he  was  cleared  by  tbe 
majority,  though  the  chaimian  and  many  other  Pres- 
byterian ministers  were  active  against  him.  He  some- 
times amused  himself  with  pbjrsical  sports,  and  was 
sprightly  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Fuller  (Worthies,  i,  145) 
says  that  ''this  aged  Simeon  had  a  strong  peraoa- 
sion  that  before  his  death  he  should  behold  Ghriat*s 
anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which  be  did  to  hn 
incredible  joy,  and  then  had  his  '  dimittis'  oat  of  this 
mortal  life  Jan.  80,  1660.'*  According  to  Collier  (Dky 
tionary),  Oughtiwl  died  about  tbe  b^inning  of  May, 
1660,  having  expired  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  upon  bearing 
the  news  of  the  vote  at  Westminster  which  passed  fur 
the  restoration  of  Charies  II.  David  Lloyd  says  that 
"  Oughtred  was  as  facetious  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  solid 
in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  sphere  of  all  measures, 
music,  etc. ;  exMCt  in  bis  style  mb  in  his  judgment,  hand- 
ling his  tube  and  other  instruments  at  eighty  as  stead- 
ily as  others  did  at  thirty — owing  this,  as  be  said,  to 
temperance  and  arehery;  principling  his  people  with 
plain  and  solid  truths,  as  he  did  the  workl  with  great 
and  useful  arts;  advancing  new  inventions  in  all  things 
but  religion,  which,  in  its  old  ordor  and  decency,  be 
maintained  secure  in  his  privacy,  pradenoe,  nMekncas^ 
simplicity,  resolution,  patience,  and  oontentmenL**  He 
had  one  son,  whom  he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  wafecb- 
maker,  and  for  whose  use  he  wrote  a  book  <tf  inacnic^ 
tions  in  that  art  He  left  besides  a  great  namber 
of  papers  upon  mathematical  subjects;  and  in  moat  of 
his  Greek  and  Latin  mathematical  books  were  found 
notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  an  abridgment  of 
almost  all  the  propositions  and  demonatcationa.  Tbese 
books  came  into  the  museum  of  William  Jonea,  FJLSL, 
and  with  the  manuscripts  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Charles  Scarborough.  Such  of  the  latter  as  were  Ibond 
suitable  for  publication  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  16761, 
under  the  title  Opuseula  Mathematiea  haetenme  wwiiffti. 
Many  of  Onghtred's  MSS.  are  in  tbe  librsry  of  tbe  eail 
of  Macclesfield.  See  Biog,  DieL;  AUibone,  DiA  «/ 
BriL  and  Amer,  Authors ;  EngL  Cgchp.     (£.  &) 

Otilil^  Gbrson  Ashkbhazi,  a  rabbi  of  the  I7tli 
century,  studied  at  Nikdbboig  onder  Menacbem  Men- 
del Krochmal,  or  Krochman.  In  1644  be  waa  eiUed  to 
tbe  rabbiship  at  Prossnita,  then  to  Hanau,  NikoWMsiig, 
and  Vienna.  When,bowever,ltt  tbe  yaar  1670^  tbe  J^ 
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««re«zpdled  from  tbekaUiaaBed  place,  he  went  to  Mete, 
where  be  died  in  1694.  Hewiote:  "^SVnan  nmaiP  flSo, 
Om  kumbred  and  twenttf-ftmr  legal  decuion$,  which  were 
afterwards  publbhed  by  bis  son  (Fnnkibrt-on-tbe- 
Maiii,1699):— '^90-i:in  m^^tTy,  ffomiletical  discourses 
on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1699} :— "^a  V'^A  "lOI'in,  Discus- 
swe  mweUaej  published  by  his  grandson  (ibid.  1710). 
See  Fttnt,  BM,  Jud.  ui,  60;  Joet,  AmaleHj  1840,  p.  80. 

(a  P.) 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of,  is  the  name 
of  a  naodem  Roman  Catholic  religious  order  founded  in 
Dublin  by  MisB  Catharine  McAuley  in  1890.  Miss 
McAuIey  was  bom  in  Gormanstown  Castle,  near  Dublin, 
Sept.  29,  1787,  and  died  Nov.  18,  1841.  Her  parents, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  was  brought  up  without  any  definite  religious 
faith.  But  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  devoted 
henelf  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
She  induced  several  ladies  to  join  her,  purchased  a  house 
in  Dublin,  and  there,  in  1827,  opened  au  asylum  for  des- 
titute young  women  and  a  free  school  for  poor  children. 
Soon  afterwards  she  and  her  companions  underwent  a 
regular  novitiate  in  a  convent  of  Presentation  nuns,  and 
in  1831  assumed  there  the  habit  and  took  the  vows  of 
the  new  order.  The  rules  received  the  sanction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  Jan.  23,  1834;  but  subsequently 
the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  modified  to  suit  the  active 
duties  of  the  sisterhood,  was  adopted  by  them,  approved 
by  Gregory  XVI  in  1835,  and  formally  confirmed  by 
him  in  1840.  As  thus  organised  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  in  view,  besides  other  charities,  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  and 
the  protection  of  virtuous  women  in  distress.  Wher- 
ever their  means  permit,  they  found  "  houses  of  mere}',** 
in  which  destitute  girls  of  good  character  are  cared  for 
nntil  employment  can  be  found  for  them.  The  sister- 
hood is  divided  into  two  classes,  choir  sisters  and  lay 
sisters.  The  former  are  employed  about  the  ordinary 
objects  of  ihe  order,  and  the  latter  about  the  domestic 
svocations  of  the  convent,  and  such  other  duties  ss  may 
be  assigned  to  them.  Candidates  for  membership  of 
either  class  undergo  a  preliminary  **  postulancy"  for  six 
months;  at  the  end  of  tfaat  time  they  assume  the  white 
veQ  and  become  novices.  The  novitiate  lasts  two 
yean.  The  vows,  which  are  taken  for  life,  bind  the 
members  to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poor,  sack,  and  ignorant.  The  sbters  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bisbops,  and  have  no  general  superior.  In 
the  United  States  the  communities  of  each  diocese  form 
one  body,  governed  by  a  common  superior,  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  professed  choir  sisters  and  confirmed  by  the 
bishopb  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  black  robe  vrith 
hmg  loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black 
veil  In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is  worn 
imtead  of  the  coif  and  veil. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  spread  considerably  over 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    The  first  American 
hooK  was  established  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in 
1842,  and  the  first  in  the  United  States  at  Pittobnrgh 
in  1848,  where  they  now  have  their  mother-house  and 
Bovitiste  for  that  diocese,  also  a  hospital,  bouse  of  mer- 
cy, and  orphan  asylum.    Their  academies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania sre  at  Latiobe,  Loretto,  Uarrisburg,  Lebanon  (?), 
sod  Philadelphia;  they  number  about  200  sisters,  nov- 
ices^ and  postolants  in  their  thirteen  or  fourteen  con- 
vents and  houses  in  that  state;  and  teach  in  the  dio- 
ctse  of  Pittsbufgh  alone  6000  children.    In  the  diocese 
of  HsEtferd,  which  embraces  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
lalind,  tbey  have  128  sisters,  novices,  postulants,  and 
l^-osteis  in  nine  convents  and  bouses  (Providence, 
two,  South  lYovidence,  Newport,  Pawtucket,  and  Woon- 
nckct,  K.  I. ;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  two),  with 
tt^rca  aeademies  nnder  their  charge,  besides  free  and 
psnekial  seboola,  two  orphan  asylums  at  Hartford  and 
one  at  Sooth  Proyidenoe,  the  whole  containing  appar- 
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School,  one  of  the  pablic  schools  in  New  Haven,  has 
been  conducted  entirely  by  them,  eleven  now  teaohing 
nearly  500  children  (probably  included  in  the  above 
number  of  pupils),  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $6600,  according 
to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1870  (see 
ohap.xxiv).  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  now  number  proba- 
bly over  900  in  their  eighty  or  more  convents  and  bouses 
in  twenty- one  different  states  (Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
soari,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  IllinoiB,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
California),  with  thirty-nine  academies  (some  of  them 
on  a  large  scale,  as  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Providence, 
R.  L,  Vicksbuig,  Miss.,  etc),  twelve  orphsn  asylums,  and 
over  fifty  other  schools  (free,  parish,  or  industrial),  un- 
der their  charge,  containing  in  all  probably  from  !^,000 
to  25,000  pupils.  They  have  hospitals  at  Worcester,  Al- 
bany, Pittsburgh  (had  2680  patients  in  one  year),  Chi- 
cago (cost  $75,000),  Louisville,  Omaha,  and  San  Fran- 
dsGo;  houses  of  mercy  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
San  Francisco;  a  house  of  providence  in  Chicago;  a 
Magdalen  asylum  apparently  near  San  Francisco.  Those 
in  (ieorgia  are  said  in  the  Catholic  **  Directory"  to  be  a 
branch  of  an  order  founded  (in  1829)  by  the  late  bishop 
England  of  Charleston,  **  where  the  nuns  renew  the 
vows  of  religion  every  year,  and  live  under  a  rule  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop.**  There  are  five  convents  in  the 
state,  at  Savannah,  Angnsta,  Macon,  Columbus,  and  At- 
lanta, containing  somewhat  over  thirty  sisters.  Wheth- 
er the  thirty  or  forty  sisters  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina belong  to  the  same  branch  or  not  is  not  stated.  See 
Bamum,  Hist,  of  Romanism^  p.  804, 305.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Oaeeley,  Gidbom,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  in  Ireland,  noted  as  a  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Dunmore,  Galway,  in  1762.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  bis  bouse,  the  brother  of  General  Sir 
Ralph  Ouseley,  and  cousin  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Gore 
Ooseley,  the  Orientalists;  and  bis  family  is  distin- 
guished in  British  military,  diplomatic,  and  literan' 
history.  He  was  designed  for  the  government  service, 
and  received  a  classical  education.  Married  while  not 
yet  of  age,  bis  recklessness  speedily  brought  him  to- 
wards financial  and  moral  ruin ;  but  a  peculiar  episode 
in  bis  history,  closing  with  an  almost  fatal  gunshot, 
led  him  to  consider  most  seriously  bis  spiritual  condi- 
tion. Thus  solemnized  in  bis  thoughts,  he  was  in 
1789  converted  by  some  Methodist  soldiers  quartered 
at  Dunmore,  where  Ouseley  then  resided.  He  at  once 
began  to  preach  with  the  same  vigor  and  zeal  which 
he  bad  before  displayed  in  bis  career  of  vice  and  folly, 
and  soon  became  a  most  ardent  Gospel  evangelist.  The 
people  heard  him  with  wonder.  Attacking  at  the  same 
time  Romish  superstition  and  Protestant  indifference, 
he  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  exhorted  in 
the  streets  and  churchyards,  fairs  and  markets,  and  was 
accustomed  to  attend  the  wake-houses,  or  places  where 
the  dead  lay,  there  to  mingle  with  the  cruwds  that 
were  collected  for  the  purpose  of  ** bearing  mass;"  and 
while  the  priest  read  the  prayers  in  Latin,  he  would 
translate  every  part  that  was  good  into  Irish,  and  then 
address  the  whole  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest,  on  their  eternal  interests.  He  rode  on  horse- 
back from  town  to  town,  generally  addressed  the  crowd 
without  dismounting,  and  preached  from  three  to  five 
times  a  day.  For  seven  years  be  travelled  in  this  man- 
ner throughout  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  as  far 
as  Leinster,  before  bis  name  appeared  in  the  minutes. 
He  was  then  received  into  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  missionary  to  Ireland.  It 
was  just  at  the  dose  of  the  rebellion,  end  the  Catholic 
Irish  often  U'eated  him  rudely ;  but  being  a  master  of 
the  Irish  language,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Irish  character,  be  succeeded  in  converting  thousands. 
Charles  Graham  travelled  with  him.  Together  they 
went  into  the  worst  fields  of  the  country,  to  the  darkest 
aodsttongestholdsof  popery  and  of  Satan*    On  enters 
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ing  a  town,  the  Bible  in  band  and  their  hats  off,  pn>- 
oesaions  of  the  people  followed  them  to  Bome  convenient 
place,  where  they  worahipped  in  the  following  manner : 
First  they  sang  a  translation  of  one  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns.  Next  a  brief  but  fervent  prayer  was  so  uttered 
that  all  heard  it,  some  standing  and  crossing  themsdves, 
some  on  their  knees  smiting  their  breasts.  Then  one 
of  the  missionaries  proclaimed  a  text  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  and  preached  a  short  but  powerful  ser* 
mon,  the  other  following  with  an  exhortation.  Their 
discourses  were  mostly  in  Irish,  but  were  often  inter- 
spersed with  English  paasagea.  These  brave  itinerants 
thus  boldly  grappling  with  the  monster  evil  of  the  land, 
Protestants  generalh',  who  comprehended  that  there 
was  no  alternative  if  popery  was  ever  to  be  conquered, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  cleigy  of  the  Establishment, 
took  sides  with  them,  and  welcomed  them  to  their 
homes  and  their  parishes;  and  in  the  occasional  mobs, 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  stood  faithfully  around 
them.  Moreover.  Ouseley  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  bis 
family  was  influential,  and  his  father,  having  been  con- 
vertod,  sided  with  him.  The  wonderful  missionary  had 
thus  a  prestige  which  commanded  respect  among  bis 
countrvmen.  His  sincere  reverence  for  **the  blessed 
Virgin"  procured  him,  it  is  said,  many  a  respectful  hear- 
ing. Allusions  in  his  sermons  to  her  and  the  Scripture 
saints  often  secured  reverent  attention,  without  com- 
promising his  Protestantism.  His  popish  hearers  were 
seldom  scandalized  at  anything  in  bis  services  except 
the  oroiHsion  of  the  "  Hail  Mary"  after  the  fliuU  prayer. 
Without  provoking  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers,  he 
treated  them  with  a  courage  Jid  frankness  which  chal- 
lenged their  admiration  and  secured  their  good-humor. 
Thus  in  a  town  filled  with  Komaiiists  he  hired  the  bell- 
man, as  was  hi^  custom,  to  announce  through  the  streets 
preaching  for  the  evening.  The  man,  afraid  of  oppo- 
sition, uttered  the  announcement  timidly  and  indis- 
tinctly. Ouseley,  passing  in  the  street,  heard  him,  and, 
taking  the  bell,  rang  it  himself,  proclaiming  aloud: 
**  This  is  to  give  you  notice  that  Gideon  Ouseley,  the 
Irish  missionary,  is  to  preach  this  evening  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  an  hour;  and  /  am  the  man  myte^ff 
When  Coke  applied  to  the  Irish  Conference  for  the  first 
official  approval  of  his  Asiatic  project,  and  that  body, 
looking  ii|M>n  him  with  almost  idolatrous  affection  as 
its  own  chief  apostle,  not  only  sanctioned  his  plan,  but 
voted  him  several  of  its  ministers  as  missionaries,  Ouse- 
ley stood  forth  on  the  Conference  fioor  and  begged, 
with  tears,  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them.  His 
services,  however,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  at  home, 
and  he  waa  thus  continued  in  his  warfare  to  the  last. 
When  seventy-four  years  old,  and  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  devoted  labor,  he  was  still  abroad  on  the 
highways  and  in  the  market-places  as  actively  as 
ever,  preaching  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty 
sermons  a  week.  In  the  last  year  of  hb  life  he  was 
several  times  prostrated  by  sickness,  but  ralljring  his 
remaining  energies,  he  went  forth  again  and  again  to 
his  missionary  labors.  On  April  8, 1889,  he  finished  his 
ministry  at  Mountmellick,  where  he  that  day  preached 
three  times,  once  in  the  street  He  returned  to  Dublin 
to  lie  down  on  hia  death-bed.  ^'I  have  no  fear  of 
death;  the  Spirit  of  God  sustains  me;  God's  Spirit  is 
my  support,"  was  his  dying  exclamation.  He  died 
May  14,  1889,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  Methodism. 
**(Tideon  Ouseley,"  says  Stevens,  "will  be  forever  rec- 
ognised MB  the  Protestant  apostle  of  Ireland ;  it  is  haidly 
too  much  to  affirm  that  no  one  man  has,  directly  and 
indirectly,  done  so  much  for  her  deUveranoe  from  the 
stupendous  burden  of  superstition  under  which  popery 
has  crushed  her."  Besides  his  incessant  missionary  la- 
bors, Ouseley  was  the  author  of  several  polemical  pub- 
lications, the  most  important  of  which  waa  Old  Ckrit- 
iiamtjf  and  Papal  Novdlieg,  The  priests  could  not  re- 
fute the  conclusive  arguments  of  this  work;  for  iu 
educated  author  was  an  adept  in  the  oontrovera}*. 
Many  popish  laymen,  popish  sqhoohnasten,  and  even 


candidates  for  the  prieethood,  were  converted  by  It,  and 
not  a  few  of  these  converta  became  preachen  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  or  of  the  EstablLshed  Church.  See 
Stevens,  HuU  of  MethodUm,  voL  iii  (see  Index) ;  Biley, 
L\fe  of  Outden  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1848);  Arthur, 
Ltfe  qfthe  Mev.  Gideon  OueeUy  (Lond.  1876).    (£.  E) 

Outram  (or  Onrtnun),  Wxluam,  DJ>.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  bom  in  Derfojrshire  in  1625.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1641,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  uiuvenity  course  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1666;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Leicester  in  1669; 
became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1670,  and  was 
also  for  some  time  rector  of  Su  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 
Both  th€  Churchmen  and  the  Dissenters  bad  great  con- 
fidence in  his  piety  and  his  judgment  (see  Stoughton, 
EccUe,  Nut.  [Church  of  the  Eettoratiim],  i,  439).  He 
was  well  versed  in  rabbinical  learning,  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1679.  His  works  are: 
De  Sactificiii  Libri  duo,  guomm  altero  explicantur  om- 
ma  Judaorum  notmuUa  Gentium  Profanorum  JSacri- 
Jicia;  altero  Sacrificium  Chrieti  amtrn  F,  Sodnum 
(Lond.  1677,  4to;  Amster.  1688, 12mu) ;  this  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  w^ith  additional  notes  and  indexes, 
by  John  Allen,  under  the  title  of  Two  Diuertaticm  en 
Sucrificee ;  the  first  on  all  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jevrt, 
unth  Remarka  on  some  oftKoet  of  the  I/eathens;  the  tec 
ond  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ ;  in  both  which  the  Gen^ 
eral  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  on  these  S9»l^cts 
is  defended  against  the  Socimans  (1817, 8vo;  1826,  8vo; 
1833,  8vo).  "  Some  of  the  best  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sacrifice,"  says  Orme,  **  are  to  be  found  in  this 
work ;  and  in  no  work  is  the  typical  relation  of  the  an- 
cient sacrifices  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  death  of 
Christ  more  satisfactorily  explained.  The  En|^u»b 
translation  is  respecUbly  executed,  and  has  made  the 
work  accessible  to  all."  **  This  work,"  says  Home,  **  is 
of  singular  use  to  the  divinity  student,  as  alRirding,  in 
a  comparatively  small  compass,  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly vindications  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  :"* 
— Twenty  Sermons  preached  on  several  Ocatsiuns  (1652, 
8vo,  posth. ;  2d  ed.  1679,  8vo).  These  were  e«litad  by 
Dr.  J.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  commends  them 
highly  in  his  preface.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brii^  and 
Amer,  Authors,  vol.  ii,  a.  v.;  Orme,  BibL  BibL  a.  v.; 
Home,  Introd,  voL  it     (E.  B.) 


Ou'vnu'd,  RemiC,  a  French  eodesiaattc,  waa  bom  at 
Chinon  about  1620.  He  waa  intimate  with  Amauld  and 
other  writers  of  Port-RoyaL  He  died  in  1694.  He  pub- 
lished treatases  on  music,  theology,  and  nrnthamatica. 

Ovalle  (sometimes  written  OvagUe),  Alvo!cso 
DK,  a  Jesuit  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  bom  in  ChiK  in 
1601.  He  died  in  1651.  He  publUhed  in  1646  a  ffis- 
torical  A  ecount  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili  and  the  Jesuit 
Afissions  in  that  country.  See  Backer,  BibUoih,  des  ecri- 
vains  de  la  Compagaie  de  Jisus  (1854),  2d  series,  p.  451. 

Ovampoland.    See  OvAiiPoa. 

OTampos,  or,  as  they  are  aometiroea  caDed,  Otji- 
herero,  are  Africans,  seemingly  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Kaffre  (q.  v.)  and  Negro  (q.  r.).  The 
country  they  live  in  is  called  Ovampoland,  and  Is  aitn- 
ated  in  the  region  north  of  the  great  Namaqualand 
(q.  v.),  in  South  Africa,  extending  north  to  the  Caaiiene 
Kiver,  and  south  to  the  parallel  of  28<>  S.  lat.  The  land 
of  the  Ovampos  is  a  much  mote  fertile  region  than  Na- 
maqualand, from  which  it  is  separated  l^  a  wide  belt 
of  densely  bushed  ooontiy.  It  haa  bat  liw  ri^en,  and 
these  not  of  a  perennial  natme.  Aboat  fifty  mike  Irnm 
the  coast  the  country  rises  to  a  table-land  aboot  tiOOO 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  then  dedinea  to  tbe  south 
and  east  into  the  deserts  of  the  KaKhari  and  the  region 
of  Lake  Ngami.  Many  strong  Indicationa  of  eopper-ora 
are  found  in  various  pfawesL  The  prindpal  riveia,  or, 
rather,  water-oounesi  are  the  Swakop,  Knalp,  and  tiMiv 


tniKbei,  wtaieb  mui  the  Atlutic  ■  Teir  miln  north  of 
Walfah  Bif.  Tha  other  rinni  in  the  inlerii 
kiM  ihamwlvH  in  the  und*.  The  climate  ii  health]', 
exMpi  mar  the  rout,  where  fever  in  •ome  uuons  pre- 
nih.  It  Mldom  nina  in  the  cout  region,  which  ia  ■ 
very  dcBidate  one,  and  almoit  dcvmd  of  water.  Thun- 
der-slorma  are  verr  violent  in  the  summer  (eaaon. 
All  the  large  mammalia  are  mure  or  lew  pleniiful,  ac- 
cording aa  water  may  be  fuund  at  the  different  drink- 
iag-pUog.  Elephanu,  rbinuceroaea,  elanda,  and  other 
large  animalii  driven  from  the  aouth  by  the  march  oT 
ciTilization,  lake  refuge  in  tbe  deaert  lying  east  of 
Ovampoland,  where  sportsmen  like  Green  and  Audert- 
•on  have  been  known  to  kill  as  many  ai  twelve  ele- 
phauta  in  a  day.  The  country  was  first  deactibed  by 
Sir  J.  Alexander,  who  viuted  ica  south  bonier.  Mr. 
Gallon  afterwards  penetrated  much  iartber  north;. and  | 
Mr.  C.  J.  AndensoD  has  since  fully  explored  it  nearly  as 
ttr  north  as  Cuanene.  Large  numbers  of  homed  cattle 
an  annually  collected  by  traders  frooi  Ibe  Cape  in  these 
regions,  and  whales  abaund  on  tbe  coast.  The  trade  in 
ostrich-featbers  and  irory  is  of  increasing  importance, 
and  several  trading-stations  are  established  fur  the  col- 
Ipcllon  of  native  products.  The  Ovampns  are  described 
by  AndersBon  as  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  tall  and 
robust,  but  remarkably  ugly.  He  (cmiid  them,  how- 
ever, honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  They  are 
not  entirely  pastoral,  but  cultivate  much  com.  Living 
in  Ibe  same  country  are  the  Cattle  Damaias,  with  still 
mure  of  tbe  Kegro  type,  a  sLouI,  alliletic  people,  veiy 
dirty  in  their  babiia,  and  generally  armed  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  They  live  in  a  state  of  conauni  warfare 
with  tbe  Ubondannup,  or  Hill  Damsras,  a  nearly  pure 
K^ro  race,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Namaqua  Hot- 
tmlots,  who  live  south  of  them,  on  tbe  other.— Cham-  j 
here,  tyfop,  B.  v. 

"  Ljltle  or  Dotbing,"  lays  the  Miiiionan/  World 
(N.Y.  1ST4),  "has  aa  yet  been  done  fur  the  beneHt  of 
tbe  wandering  tribes  which  inhatnt  the  dreaiy  regions 
of  Ovampoland."  German  miseionariea,  employed  by 
tbe  Khenisb  Sodely,  have  labored  here  as  weQ  as  in 
Namaqualand,  but  thus  far  do  marked  results  have 
crowned  their  efforts  for  the  Christianizing  of  the 
OvampoB.  The  missionaries  have,  however,  succeeded 
in  ^stemattzing  the  Ovampo  dialects,  and  they  have 
even  printed  some  elemeniary  works  in  the  Utjihehero 
dialecL     Two  of  these  appear  in  Kr  Q.  Grey's  cata- 

OTCtlon,  a  lesaet  triumph  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mtni.    The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  [he 
animal  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  which  was  not  a  bull, 
but  a  itaetp  (ovis).     In  an  ovation  the  general  entered 
tbe  dty  (HI  font,  dotbed  not  in  gorgeous  robes,  but  sim- 
plj  in  the  U^  prseceita  of  a  magistrate,     Tbe  wreath  ' 
with  which  his  brow  was  girt  was 
conpoanl  not  of  laurel,  but  uf  myr- 
tle.  He  carried  no  sceptre  in  his 
hand.    Tbe  procession  by  which 
be  was  attended  consisted  not  of 
Mnaturs  and  a  victorious  army, 
butofknigbls  and  ptebeiani.   No 
Inimpeis  heralded  tbe  general's 

•1  ovation,  but  simply  a  band  of 
Hute-ptaveia.  —  Gardner,  Faitht 
if'ki  wirbJ. 

Oven  (Ileb.  *^4]^,  bmnur', 
fnmthaaanwraotwiththeChal-   , 

oiiEinally  any  receptacle  ror  Are, 
Bs  a  furnace  or  kiln  (cnmp.  Gen. 
XT.IT;  tsa.xxxi,9);  butusiial-  I 
tr  ■»  oven  for  baking  bread  and  I 
(■ki*  (see  Eiod.  Hi.  3S ;  Lev.  il,  , 
4),  not  only  that  used  by  Ibe 
taker  {Bos.  rii,  4,  6,  7),  but  all* 
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that  in  which  the  mistress  of  a  honse  baked  her  bread 
(Lev.  ixvi,  26;  and  see  Jahn,  Bibi.  ^rcAooH  i,  SIS; 
ii,IB3].  Thisoven  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  smeared 
within  and  without  with  day.  A  fire  was  kindled 
within  it,  and  tbe  dough  was  placed  upon  tbe  side, 
where  it  baked,  and  was  called  llin  HEKS,  taaophih 
lamtir  (Lev.  ii,  4).  The  tKijinvoc  of  the  Greeks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  similar  construction.  Each 
household  possessed  such  an  artide  (Exod.  viii,  3),  and 
it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth  that  tbe  same 
oven  sufficed  for  several  families  (Lev.  xxvi,  26).  It 
waa  heated  with  dry  twigs  and  grass  (Halu  vi,  80),  and 
tbe  loaves  were  placed  both  innde  and  outside  of  it.  It 
was  also  used  for  maattng  meat  (Mishna,  Taaii.  'in,  8). 
The  heat  of  the  oven  furnished  Hebrew  writers  witli 
animageofrapidand  violent  destruction  (Psa.xii,  9 1 
Hoa.  vii,  7 ;  HaL  iv,  1).  But  the  Hebrews  did  not  al- 
ways puaeeas  such  an  oven,  and  often  seem  to  have 
baked  their  bread  oa  tbe  ground,  which  was  first  heated 
by  a  fire,  or  on  thin  plates  of  metal,  and  sometimes  In 
have  made  an  excavatioa  in  the  earth,  which  ananered 
the  purpose  (see  Geaenius,  Thnaur.  s.  v.  ^^J^).  Sm 
Bake. 

Among  the  modem  Orientals  the  dough,  when  pre- 
pared, is  not  always  baked  at  home.  In  towns  there 
are  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade ;  and  although  tbe 
genera)  rule  in  lai^  and  respectable  families  is  to  bake 
the  bread  at  home,  much  brud  is  bought  of  the  bakeia 
by  unsellled  individuals  and  poor  persons;  and  many 
small  households  send  their  dougli  to  be  baked  at  tbe 
public  oven,  the  baker  receiving  for  his  trouble  a  por- 
tion of  the  baked  bread,  which  be  adds  to  hie  day's 
slock  of  breail  for  sale.  Such  public  ovens  and  haken 
by  trade  must  have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and 
from  Hoa.  vii,  4  and 


ii,  21.  The  latter 
,  rather,  bakers'  place  or  market),  and  this 
gesi  that,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  bakera, 
other  uadea,  had  a  particular  part  of  the  b«- 
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zaar  or  market  entirely  appropriated  to  their  biuineas, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  towns 
where  they  lived.    See  Crackneu 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakers  have  ovens  of 
brick,  not  alu^ther  unlike  our  own;  and  in  large 
houses  thore  are  similar  oven&  The  ovens  used  in  do- 
mestic baking  are,  however,  usually  of  a  portable  de- 
scription, and  are  large  vessels  of  scone,  earthenware,  or 
copper,  inside  of  which,  when  properly  heated,  small 
loaves  and  cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of 
which  thin  flaps  of  bread,  or  else  a  large  wafer-like  bis- 
cuit, may  be  prepared.  This  is  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state,  and  is  the  article  generally  intended  by  the  He- 
brew term  taanur.  It  usually  oonusts  of  a  large  jar 
made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high,  and  widening  to- 
wards the  bottom,  with  a  hole  for  the  extraction  of  the 
ashes  (Nlebuhr,  Desc  de  FArab.  p.  46).  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  not  an  actual  jar,  but  an  erection  of  clay 
in  the  form  of  a  jar,  built  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
(WeUsted,  Travels,  i,  850).  The  oven  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  chimney  made  of  mud,  to  create  a 
draught. 

Another  mode  of  making  bread  is  much  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about  four  or  five  feet 
deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well  lined  with  oonipost  or 
cement.  When  sufficiently  heated  by  a  Are  kindled  at 
the  bottom,  the  bread  is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like 
flaps  of  dough  being,  by  a  peculiar  knack  of  band  in  the 
women,  stuck  against  the  oven,  to  which  they  adhere 
for  a  few  moments,  till  they  are  sufficiently  dressed. 
As  this  oven  requires  considerable  fuel,  it  is  seldom  used 
except  in  those  parts  where  that  article  is  somewhat 
abundant,  and  where  the  winter  cold  is  severe  enough 
to  render  the  warmth  of  the  oven  desirable,  not  only 
for  baking  bread,  but  for  warming  the  apartment.    See 

FURMACB. 

Another  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of  baking,  is 
much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes.  A  shallow  bole, 
about  six  inches  deep  by  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
is  made  in  the  ground ;  this  is  filled  up  with  diy  brush- 
wood, upon  which,  when  kindled,  pebbles  are  thrown  to 
concentrate  and  retain  the  heat.  Meanwhile  the  dough 
is  prepared,  and  when  the  oven  is  sufficiently  heated 
the  ashes  and  pebbles  are  removed,  and  the  spot  well 
cleaned  out.  The  dough  is  then  deposited  in  the  hol- 
low, and  is  left  there  over  nighL  The  cakes  thus  baked 
are  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  are  very  palatable. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oven  and 
mode  of  baking  bread  were  common  among  the  Jews. 
Hence  Hesel  very  ingeniously,  if  not  truly,  conjectures 
(Real-Lexikon,  a.  v.  firod)  comes  the  *^*^'in  "^JbD  (taUfy 
chorijf^  Sept  Kova  xovSpir&v,  Vulg.  ccmUtra  farina), 
hoMread  bathett,  of  Gen.  xl,  16,  which  he  renden,  or 
rather  paraphrases,  '^baskets  full  of  bread  baked  in 
holee^"  not  ^  white  baskets**  [see  Baskbt],  as  in  the 
A.  Y.,  nor  "  baskets  full  of  holes,"  as  in  our  margin ;  nor 
''white  bread,"  as  in  most  of  the  Continental  versions, 
seeing  that  all  bread  is  white  in  the  East.  As  the 
process  is  slower  and  the  bread  mora  savory  than  any 
other,  this  kind  of  bread  might  certainly  be  entitled  to 
the  diBtinction  implied  in  its  being  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Egyptian  king. 

Thera  is  a  baking  utensil  called  in  Arabic  tajen, 
which  is  the  same  word  (rtfydvov)  by  which  the  Sept. 
tenden  the  Hebw  ran^  (mackabkdtk),  ""pan,"*  in  Lev. 
ii,  6,  etc  This  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  He- 
braws  bad  this  tajen.  It  is  a  sort  of  pan  of  earthen- 
ware or  iron  (nsoally  the  latter),  flat,  or  slightly  convex, 
which  is  put  over  a  slow  fire,  and  on  which  the  thin 
flaps  of  dough  are  laid  and  baked  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition, although  only  one  cake  can  be  baked  in  this 
way  at  a  time.  This  is  not  a  household  mode  of  pre- 
paring bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  primitive 
processes  empkiyed  by  the  wandering  and  semi-wander^ 
ing  tribes,  shepherds,  hnsbaadmen,  and  othei%  who 


have  occasion  to  prepare  a  smaUqaantitjordaQy  bread 
in  an  easy,  off-hand  manner.  Bread  is  also  baked  in  a 
manner  which,  although  apparently  very  diflnent,  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  the  tajm,  md  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry.  There  is  a 
cavity  in  the  fire-hearth,  in  which,  whoi  required  for 
baking,  a  fire  is  kindled  and  homed  down  to  hot  embctai 
A  plate  of  iron,  or  sometimes  copper,  is  placed  over  the 
hole,  and  on  this  the  bread  is  baked.    See  Bbkad. 

Another  mode  of  baking  is  in  use  chiefly  among  the 
pastoral  tribes,  and  by  travellers  in  the  open  ooontry, 
but  is  not  unknown  in  the  villagea.  A  smooth,  dear 
spot  is  chosen  in  the  loose  ground,  a  sandy  soil — as 
common  in  the  Eastern  deserts  and  harder  lands — being 
preferred.  On  this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  when  the 
ground  IB  sufficiently  heated  the  embers  aod  ashes  are 
raked  aside,  and  the  dough  is  laid  on  the  heated  spot, 
and  then  covered  over  with  the  glowing  emben  and 
ashes  which  had  just  been  renooved.  The  bread  ia  aev* 
eral  times  turned,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hoar  ia  anfi- 
ciently  baked.  Bread  thus  baked  is  called  in  Sciiptuie 
mr  (ugg&h\  ''eak^  (Gen.  zvui,  6;  1  Kings  xvii,  18; 

Ezek.  iv,  12,  etc),  and  the  indication  1  Kings  xix,  6  b 
very  clear,  ''cake  baken  on  the  coals"  (coal~eahe$\  L  t. 
cakes  baked  under  the  coals.  The  Sept  expresses  this 
word  very  fairly  by  iyKpv^ai,  poms  nAekterieim 
(Gen.  xviii,  6;  Exod.  xil,  89).  According  to  Basbe- 
quius  (/ftn.  p.  86),  the  name  of  Hugaik,  which  be  in- 
terprets fljA-cakes,  or  oM-bread,  was  in  his  tune  still 
applied  in  Bulgaria  to  cakes  prepared  in  this  faahkm; 
and  as  soon  as  a  stranger  arrived  in  the  villi^ge  the 
women  baked  such  bread  in  all  haste,  in  order  to  sell  it 
to  him.  This  conveys  an  interesting  illustimtion  of 
Gen.  xvi,  6,  where  Sarah,  on  the  arrival  of  three  etran- 
gers,  was  required  to  bake  **  quickly"  such  ash-fatead — 
though  not  for  aale,  but  for  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  the  unknown  travellers.  The  bread  thus  pre- 
pared is  good  and  palatable,  although  the  outer  rind,  or 
crust  is  apt  to  smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke  and  ashes. 
The  necessity  of  turning  these  cakes  gives  a  aattsfaetorr 
explanation  of  Hos.  vii,  8,  where  Ephraim  ia  compared 
to  a  cake  not  turned,  L  e.  only  baked  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  is  raw  and  adhesive.    See  Ash-cakic 

Orerall,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  bora  ia 
1559,  and,  after  a  proper  preliminary  training,  was  ed- 
ucated successively  at  St  John's  CoUege,  Cainbridgc, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
In  1596  he  was  appointed  r^ns  professor  of  divinity, 
when  he  took  the  d^jee  of  D.D.,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  elected  master  of  Catherine  Hall  in  the  aame 
university.  In  1601  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
St  Paul's,  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  pa- 
tron, Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  James's  reign  was  chosen  proJocntor 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  In  1612  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  Charter- 
house Hospital,  then  just  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton. 
In  April,  1614,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lidifield  and 
Coventry;  and  in  1618  was  transferred  to  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  May,  1619.  He  was  buried  in  that 
cathedral,  where  he  lay  unnoticed  till  some  time  aAer 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  when  Cosin,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  1669  to  his  memory.  Overall  is  characterised 
by  Wood  as  being  the  best  scholastic  divine  in  the  Eng- 
lish imtion ;  and  Cosin,  who  perhaps  may  be  tbooi^ht 
to  rival  him  in  that  learning,  calls  himself  bis  acholar, 
and  expressly  declares  that  he  derived  all  his  knowl- 
edge from  him.  Bishop  Overall  ia  also  extolled  br 
Smith  for  his  distinguished  wisdoni»  crodition,  and  p»- 
ety.  In  the  oontroveny  which  in  his  tanee  divided 
the  Reformed  churehes  about  prsdcatination  and  graoe, 
he  held  ground  inclining  rather  to  Arrainianiam;  and 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  Ibr  the  reception  of  that 
doctrine  in  England,  where  it  was  generally  enabraced 
a  few  yean  afterward^ohieflgr  by  (he  aathonij  and  h»> 
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flaence  of  arebbisbop  Laud.  Orendl  bad  a  fiarticQlar 
friendabip  for  Gerard  Yoarins  and  Giutius;  and  was 
mucb  griered  to  aee  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  projects 
of  this  Uwt  great  man  to  obtain  it,  so  ill  requited.  He 
labored  beartUy  himself  to  accord  the  differences  in  Hol- 
land, upon  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Quin- 
quarticolar  eontrovcrsr.  Overall's  chief  work  was  the 
ComeoeaHon  Book  coneermng  the  GowmmaU  of  God^a 
CatkoHek  Church  and  the  Kingdoma  of  the  Whole  World 
(London,  1690).  This  treatise  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vocatioBs  of  Canteiboiy  and  York,  but  was  left  unpub- 
lished by  request  of  king  James  L  Overall's  object  in 
its  oomptlation  was  to  advocate  the  superior  claims  of 
the  throne,  and  to  dispute  the  claim  of  those  who  would 
pbwe  the  episcopal  office,  as  by  divine  right,  superior 
to  the  throne.  He  also  denies  the  Presbyterian  claim 
of  the  superiority  of  the  vptfffBvnpoc  over  the  king  by 
divine  right.  He  also  teaches  that  ''there  is  no  more 
necessity  of  one  visible  head  over  the  Catholic  Church 
than  of  one  visible  monarch  over  all  the  world,"  and 
that  **  a  government,  which  had  originated  in  rebellion, 
ought,  when  thoroughly  settled,  to  be  considered  as  or- 
dained by  God,  and  as  such  to  be  obeyed  by  clergy  and 
laity."  Not  having  received  the  royal  confirmation, 
the  book  is  held  as  poasessing  no  legal  authority,  yet 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  deugned  to  be 
received  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  mind  of  the 
Anglican  Church  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
This  work,  preserved  in  manuscript  for  eighty-four 
years,  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  archbishop  San- 
cruft  in  1690,  with  the  design  of  injuring  the  new  gov- 
ernment; but  an  important  passage  in  it  which  had 
been  overlooked  reconciled  William  Sherioek  to  the 
oaths,  and  be  no  longer  refused  to  take  them.  A  new 
edi^n  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  '*  Library  of 
An^o-OathoHc  Theology"  (1844).  Bishop  Overall  also 
wrote  SentenHa  de  Pradeetinatione  (London,  1651).  He 
is  besides  named  among  the  tnindators  of  the  Bible, 
and  as  a  writer  of  that  portion  of  the  CJatechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  wh  ich  concerns  the  sacraments.  For 
Overall's  Notee  on  the  Common  Prayer^  see  Nichols, 
Commmdary;  for  his  remarks  on  The  Neceaaity  of  One 
ViaSde  Head,  see  Wordsworth,  Christian  InatUutea,  iv, 
135;  and  for  his  remarks  On  a  Middle  State,  see  Camp- 
bell, Dodruiea  qfa  Middle  State,  See  also  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  British 
and  American  Authors,  s.  v.;  Adolphus,  Manual  for 
StudenU  m  Theology  (see  Index) ;  M*£lhinney,  The 
Doctrine  cf  the  Church,  p.  260;  Hallam,  Literature,  ii, 
958;  Stooghton,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
{CkurA  of  the  Restoration),  i,  219 ;  Wordsworth,  Ecdesi- 
Biograpl^,  i,  128  sq. ;  iv,  297  sq.     (£.  B.) 


Oworbagh,  Pbtbr  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Beformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  1779.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy under  Livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1808.  From  1805  to  1806  he  was  stationed  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Oor3rman8,  N.  T. ;  from  1806  to  1809,  at  Wood- 
siock;  from  1809  to  1817,  at  Woodstock  and  Flatbush 
(Ulster  Co.).  After  1884  he  also  preached  at  Plattekill 
station.  He  died  in  1848.  Through  his  influence  the 
chaiacter  of  the  community  in  which  he  spent  his  min- 
istry was  greatly  changed.  He  organized  a  Church  in 
Flatbosh  with  a  dozen  members,  and  left  it  with  three 
hundred,  besides  having  formed  a  new  organization 
near  by.  Overbagh's  labors,  though  mostly  obscure, 
resulted  in  many  conversions,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
an  eminently  useful  and  faithful  man.  See  Corwin, 
Mamudofthe  Reformed  Church  in  America,  p.  174, 175. 

Orerbeck,  Frikdrich,  a  distinguished  German 
painter,  to  whom  is  justly  awarded  a  large  share  of  the 
merit  for  the  movement  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury ftom  which  arose  the  modem  German  school  of 
art,  was  bom  at  Lttbeck  July  8, 1789.  He  began  his 
studies  ss  an  artist  at  Vienna  in  1806;  but  having 
adopted  and  continued  to  persist  in  carrying  out  cer- 
tain notions  of  art,  and  the  mode  of  studying  it,  essen- 


tially diffefent  from  those  inculcated  in  the  academy, 
he  was  expelled  along  with  certain  other  students  who 
entertained  the  same  views,  and  in  1809  set  out  for 
Rome.  There  he  was  soon  afterwards  joineil  by  the 
now  worid-wide  renowned  painters  Cornelius  and 
Schadow ;  and  these  three,  animated  with  similar  ideas, 
and  mutually  encouraging  one  another,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  schod  that  in  no  small  degree  influences  the 
taste  for  art  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  old 
German  school  of  painting,  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  dominant  French  taste,  and  partly  guided  by  the 
maxims  and  practice  of  Mengs  (q.  v.),  had  been  seeking 
inspiration  almost  exclusively  from  classic  sources,  and 
drawing  its  technical  principles  from  the  study  of  the 
later  painters  of  Italy.  But  coincident  with  the  cast- 
ing off  uf  the  trammels  of  modem  French  criticism  and 
ancient  forms  in  literature,  there  had  been  growing  up  ' 
a  desire  for  a  retum  to  a  less  academic  or  eclectic  svs- 
tem  in  art;  and  Friedrieh  Schlegd,  a  leading  critical 
advocate  of  the  Romantic  school  in  literature,  was  the 
herald  and  prophet  of  the  new  school  of  national  Ger- 
man art.  Overbook  was  well  prepared,  to  become  one 
of  the  advocates  and  propagators  of  these  new  ideas, 
and,  together  with  his  two  celebrated  friends  and  a  host 
of  followers,  the  new  school  rapidly  developed.  He  paid 
entire  devotion  to  the  style  of  the  Italian  artists  prior 
to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  particularly  Fra  An- 
gelico  (b.  1887 ;  d.  1455),  and  manifested  a  strong  aver^ 
sion  to  a  dependence  on  the  form  of  drawing  in  the 
style  of  Greek  or  classic  art  in  works  embodying  relig- 
ious subjects;  although  many  of  his  compatriots — Cor- 
nelius, for  instance— modiOed  or  perhaps  enlarged  these 
ideas,  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
those  of  Raphael's  later  style  executed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  classic  art    Overbeck  first  became  noted  bv  a 
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picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  he  painted  at  Rome  in 
1811.  He  was  next  employed,  along  with  Conieliiis 
and  others,  by  the  Prussian  consul,  general  Barthuldi, 
to  execute  certain  frescos  illustrating  the  history  of 
Joseph;  the  SeUing  of  Joseph  and  the  Seven  lean  Yeara 
being  the  subjects  assigned  to  him.  After  completing 
these,  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  villa  of  the  marchese 
Massimi,  five  laige  compositions  from  Tasao's  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  In  1814  he  and  several  of  his  artistic 
brethren  abjured  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  In  1815  lie  completed  Christ 
at  the  house  qf  Martha  and  Mary,  which  went  far 
to  secure  his  great  reputation  ;  but  his  grand  picture, 
Christ  entering  Jerusalem  (about  eight  feet  by  five  and 
a  half)*  finished  in  the  following  year  for  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Lubeck,  was  that  which  may  be  said  to  have 
established  his  fame :  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  despite  its  cnidenesses,  it  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  grandest  scriptural  pictures  which 
had  been  painted  since  the  decay  of  art  in  Italy. 
Though  a  slow  worker — his  design  being  first  elabo- 
rately thought  out,  and  then  laboriously  corrected — the 
productions  of  a  man  who  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury constantly  working  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  even  if  we  had  the  materials  for  completing 
the  list.  Overbeck*8  chief  work  is  a  fresco  at  Assisi, 
The  Mircude  of  Roses  of  St,  Francis,  His  oil-pictures 
are  inferior  to  his  frescos,  being  dry  and  weak  in  color. 
His  great  picture,  The  Jnftuenee  of  Religion  on  Art, 
preserved  in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort,  and 
well  known  from  the  engraving,  is  an  admirable  com- 
position, and  is  indeed  the  most  favorable  specimen  of 
his  powers  as  a  painter  in  oil-colors.  In  this  vast  pro- 
duction he  has  sought  to  symbolize  in  a  angle  design 
the  development  of  art — including  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting — under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  in  the  act  of  blesnng,  and  the  Virgin 
recording  the  Magnificat,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  up- 
per compartment  of  the  picture,  while  the  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  and  the  apostles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  assembled  around,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  several  arts  fill  the  different  stages  or  compartments 
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into  which  the  picture  is  divided.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
learning,  thought,  and  fine  feeling,  but  one  which  to  un- 
derstand, much  less  to  do  full  justice  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  from  the  artist's  own  point  of  view,  and  with 
a  dear  conception  of  his  central  idea  —  to  an  ordi- 
nary spectator  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  He  exe- 
cuted a  great  many  drawings  remarkable  for  high  feel- 
ing, most  of  which  hitve  been  engraved.  One  of  his 
last  undertakings,  a  series  of  designs  from  the  Evan- 
gelists, delicately  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  is  a 
work  of  high  excellence.  He  died  at  Rome  Nov. 
12,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
the  Eternal  City  in  tribute  to  his  eminent  services 
to  sacred  art.  "The  works  of  Overbeck  are  marked 
by  unflagging  invention,  great  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  expression,  considerable  power  of  drawing,  and  a 
style  of  composition  which  presents  his  design  vdth  the 
greatest  conceivable  perspicuity.  Where  there  is  ob- 
scurity, as  there  sometimes  is,  it  rests  in  the  idea  and 
not  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  But  his  treat- 
ment of  his  themes  is  essentially  subjective :  in  other 
words,  he  seems  to  have  always  sought  to  carry  out 
Schlegel's  principle  that  in  all  Christian  themes  the 
treatment  must  be  spiritual  and  symbolic  rather  than 
human  and  dramatic.  Hence  his  works  display  a  calm 
devotional  beauty  and  simplicity  rather  than  energy  or 
brilliancy  of  style.  This  spirituality  and  symbolism  of 
style  and  thought  rise  in  the  works  of  Overbeck  not  in- 
frequently into  grandeur,  and  are  always  impressive; 
but  often,  even  in  his  hands,  they  mn  into  coldness, 
obscurity,  and  mannerism.  But  the  nobleness  and  pu- 
rity of  aim,  the  great  artistic  knowledge  and  power,  the 
fine  poetic  genius  which  pervades  almost  every  pro- 
duction of  his  pencil,  and  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
must  always  secure  for  the  name  of  Friedrich  Overbeck 
a  high  place  in  the  history  of  art,  and  one  of  the  very 
highest  among  the  painten  of  the  19th  century"  {EnyL 
Cyclop,),  See  Nagler,  Kurutief^Lexikonf  s.  v. ;  Kacsynski, 
Hitlnire  dtVAri  A  llemand  modeme ;  Brockhaus,  Cowott' 
satiotU'Lexikon,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Overberg,  Bbrnhard,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  and  writer,  was  born  at  Hoeckel,  near  Osna- 
brUck,  about  1757.  In  1774  he  went  to  study  theology 
at  Munster,  was  ordained  priest  in  1780,  and  appointed 
professor  in  the  normal  school  of  MUnster  in  1788.  In 
1789  he  became  intimate  with  princess  Aroelie  Gallit- 
zine  (q.  v.),  and  this  friendship  lasted  until  death.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  episcopal  seminary, 
and  counsellor  of  the  Consbtory  in  1816.  He  died  Nov. 
9, 1826.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  diocese  of  MQnster.  His  principal 
works  nej  Ameeisut^  turn  SdtuhtwlerrickU  (1795):— 
BibUsche  Geschickt€  (1796)  i  —  Heliffioruhaiuamch  nebtt 
dm  beiden  Katechi»men  (1804,  several  eds.).  His  biog- 
raphy was  written  bv  J.  Neinermann  (MUnster,  1829) 
and  by  Krabbe  (ibid.  1832;  2d  ed.  1846).— Herer,  Uni- 
venal' Lexikon,  xii,  529 ;  Herzog,  Real'Encjfklop.  x,  748 
sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  an  Englbh  author  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  we  know  scarcely  anything,  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  A  true  and  ptrftct  Account  of 
tkt  £xammationj  Trialf  Condemnation^  and  Execution  of 
Joan  Perry  and  her  two  Sonefor  the  supposed  Murder 
of  WUUam  Harrison,  written  by  way  ofL^ter  to  Thomas 
Shirley^M.D,^  in  London  (1676) : — Queries  proposed  to 
the  serious  Consideration  of  those  who  impose  upon  oih" 
ers  in  things  of  divine  and  supernatural  Revelation,  and 
prosecute  any  upon  the  Account  of  ReUgion;  with  p  De- 
sire of  their  candid  and  Christian  Resolution  thereof 
(1677) : — in  answer  to  criticisms  on  the  above,  Ratioci' 
mum  Vemaculumf  or  a  Reply  to  A  taxia  Obstaculum,  etc 

Overseer  (usnally  ^p^t  pahid'j  visitor,  Gen. 
xxxix,  4;  xli,  84;  but  Piel  of  H^d,  to  preside,  in  2 
Chron.  ii,  2,  18;  xxxiv,  18;  "laid,  in  Prov.  ri,  7; 


iirttfcovoct  a  IMop,  in  Acts  xx,  28),  not  only  an  oflSes 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  household,  as  Joseph 
had  in  that  of  Fotiphar,  but  also  an  overlooker  ci  work- 
men, as  those  appointed  by  Solomon  (2  Cbion.  ii,  18). 
See  Offigkr.  We  read  that  Pharaoh  set  taskmasters, 
or  overseers,  over  the  children  of  IstmI,  who  "  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage"  (Exod.  i,  14),  a 
statement  fully  confirmed  by  the  monumentSi  where  the 
taskmasten  are  oniformly  represented  aimed  with  cod- 
gels.  See  Bastihado.  In  the  margins  of  many  of  the 
Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  ni|d79  b  property  rendered 
overseer,  meaning  probably  the  chief  miMtcMm,  as  the 
text  has  it  (See  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v.)  See  Chief 
Musician. 

OVEBSEEB.  See  Bishop -,  Episoopact;  Prel- 
acy. 

Owerton,  Samuel,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
iu  1668.  He  entered  the  ministr}*  in  1694,  and  labored 
therein  forty-three  years.  He  is  noted  sm  one  of  the 
first  of  those  concerned  in  establishing  meetings  for 
Church  discipline  in  Warwickshire.  He  died  Jidy  23, 
1787.    SeeJanney,Aue.^lAe/'riaidt,iu,225. 

Ovledo,  CouMCiL  of  {ConeUutm  Ovetense'),  was  held 
about  877,  according  to  Pagi  (Mansi  says  the  date  is 
altogether  uncertain).  King  Alphonso^  his  queen,  and 
sons  were  present,  and  eighteen  bishops.  Several  use- 
ful regulations  were  drawn  up.  The  Church  of  Oviedo 
was  erected  into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  Hermoiegilde, 
who  presided  over  it,  was  recognised  mb  head  over  the 
other  bishops,  to  labor  with  them  for  the  re-«stabHsh- 
ment  of  discipline  in  the  Choreh,  which  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  rule  of  the  infideb.  See  Labb<S,  Cone,  ix, 
601;  Landon,  J/(M.(2/'CoKfie*2i,8,v. 

Ovington,  John,  an  English  ecdesiastifcal  writer 
and  traveller,  was  bom  in  the  17th  century.  He  wss 
chaplain  to  king  James  II.  In  1689  he  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  spent  several  years  in  Sunt.  He  pub- 
lished in  1698  his  Voyaye  to  Surat  m  the  years  1689- 
1698,  etc,  which  wss  translated  into  French.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s,  v. ;  Thomas^ 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  s.  ▼• 

Owen,  Aiming,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  the  State  of  New  Tork  in  1751.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Chareh  in 
early  life ;  but  he  dated  his  conversion  from  the  Indian 
batUe  in  Wyoming  in  1778.  Hb  account  of  this  event 
wss  ss  follows:  When  the  retreat  commenced  on  the 
battle-field  he  expected  to  be  killed,  and  determined 
that,  should  he  be  shot,  his  last  breath  should  be  spent 
in  calling  upon  God  for  mercy.  Having  secreted  him- 
self under  a  grape-vine  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  he 
there  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  found  peace  to  his  socd. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Choreh,  and 
was  soon  licensed  to  preach;  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1791 ;  joined  the  travelling  connection  in  1795;  and  in 
1797  received  elder's  orders.  He  was  three  years  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Susquehanna  District;  continued  in 
the  itinerancy  nineteen  or  twenty  yean ;  travelled  eztoK 
sively  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Toric,  and  wss 
one  of  the  first  Methodist  laboren  in  many  pwta  of  the 
old  Genesee  Conference.  In  1818,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  infirmities,  he  received  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  at  Ulysses,  Cayuga  County,  N.  T^  in  April, 
1814.  He  is  described  as  a  seakras,  good  man,  very 
eccentric,  and  at  times  quite  eloquent.  Poaaessed  of 
little  learning,  he  nevertheless  was  ready  in  thought, 
shrewd  and  witty,  and  never  at  a  kas  for  adeqnate  means 
of  communication  with  the  people.  He  labored  with  all 
his  might,  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  right 
nothing  could  turn  him  aside.  Of  great  religioaa  sym- 
pathy, of  mighty  faith,  and  tremendous  power,  the  la- 
bors of  Anning  Owen  were  eminently  succeasfuL  See 
Connable,  hist,  (f  the  Genesee  Coi/erenee  (N.  T.  1876), 
chap,  u 
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'  OiNren,  Griffith,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
flouiished  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  died 
in  17 17.  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  lively  and 
pathetic ;  as  a  member  of  religious  society,  he  was  active 
and  exemplary.  William  Fenn,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
mentinos  him  as  '*  tender  Griffith  Owen,  who  sees  and 
feds."  For  some  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
govemoi's  oouncUL  He  was  not  only  a  minister,  but 
practiced  medicine,  and  was  eminently  useful  in  the 
newly  settled  province.  He  was  universally  beloved 
through  life,  and  Umented  at  death.  See  Janney,  //wf. 
(2r^/*HcNd^,iii,67,187. 

Owen,  Heniy,  M.D.,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1716,  near  Dolgelly, 
in  Merionethshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Ruthin,  in  Wales,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  His  attention  was 
primarily  directed  towards  the  medical  profession ;  but, 
changing  his  purpose,  he  took  orders,  and,  after  various 
preferments,  became  in  1760  rector  of  St  Olave,  Hart 
Street,  and  vicar  of  Edmonton,  in  Middlesex.  In  1776 
he  also  obtained  the  living  of  Edmonton.  He  died  in 
1795.  He  published,  The  IntaU  and  Propriety  of  the 
Scripture  Miraelet,  a  most  valuable  work : — Obtervatiom 
OH  tie  Four  Gotpd» : — IHrtcUoru  to  Students  in  Dieimty  : 
—Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Septuagint  Vernon  of  the 
(Hi  Tettament: — Critica  Sacra^  or- a  Short  Introdvc 
tion  to  Hebrew  CriHcum :  —  CoUatio  Codidi  Cottonitmi 
GemteeoBj  cmr  ediiume  Ronuma  a  viro  darietimo  Johanne 
£mesto  Grabe^  deemed  the  most  ancient  manuscript  in 
Europe ;— Critical  Diequintiom: — The  Modea  of  Quota' 
titm  used  by  the  Evangelical  WriUrt,  *<  All  of  Dr.  Henry 
Owen's  works,**  says  Orme,  *^  are  characterized  by  sound 
criticism  and  laborious  research.  Bishop  Marsh,  who 
savB  that  he  is  an  excellent  critic,  observes  that  his 
UiAtorical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion should  be  read  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  that  version"  (^BihL  BiU, 
[1839]  p.  187).  See  Nichols,  Lit.  Anecdotes;  Allibone, 
IHeL  BriL  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v. ;  Jones,  Christian  Bioy. 
8.  v.;  Hook,  ^ccfea;  ^to^r.  8.  V.     (J.H.W.) 

Owen,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  Feb.  18, 1822,  near  Ctesar's  Creek,  Ohio,  and 
was  religiously  trained.  In  1826  his  family  removed 
to  Hendricks  County,  Indiana,  where  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  and  privations  incident  to  fron- 
tier life.  He  was  recorded  as  a  minister  Sept.  8,  1849. 
He  labored  in  Iowa  in  1849,  visited  the  yearly  meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England  in 
1850,  and  soon  sifter  went  again  to  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
In  1854  he  agun  visited  Iowa,  and,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
emigration  of  Friends  to  that  state,  left  bis  home,  then 
in  Howard  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Bangor, 
Iowa,  in  185&  Here  he  was  subjected  again  to  many 
privations.  Afterwards  he  visited  the  Friends  of  Indi- 
ana, Obio^  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  and  labored 
among  the  freedmen  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas. March  16, 1869,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  others  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  returned  to  America, 
and  visited  in  course  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina 
yeariy  meetings,  and  appointed  meetings  within  the 
limits  of  Randolph  and  other  counties,  as  many  as  sev- 
ent^n  per  week.  The  climate  of  this  latitude  proved 
detrimental  to  his  health,  and  an  attack  of  typhoid- 
pneumonia  obliged  him  to  seek  a  northern  climate. 
He  died  Jan.  2, 1871,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friends' 
cemetery  at  New  Providence,  Iowa.  James  Owen  was 
eminently  successful  in  his  unusually  abundant  minis- 
terial labors.  The  weightiness  of  his  spirit,  the  edify- 
ing manner  in  which  be  preached,  and  the  solemnity 
*jf  his  appeals^  together  with  his  sincere  kindness  and 
genial  ways,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all,  both 
old  and  young,  within  the  scope  of  his  acquaintance. 
See  Friendt^  Betiew  (Philadelphia),  Nov.  2, 1872.  (£.  B.) 

Owen,  JaU^  (l),  an  Englis|i  divine  of  the  Puritan 


age,  and  most  conspicuous  among  the  English  Congre- 
gattonalists  of  his  day.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honored  family  in  Wales,  he  was  bom  (1616)  at 
Stadham,  near  Oxford.  His  father,  Henry  Owen,  was 
an  earnest  and  laborious  minister  in  the  Church  of  En^^ 
land,  but  a  Noncomformist.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  entered  a  student  at  Qu^n's  College,  Oxford, 
where,  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  diligence  in  study 
and  his  progress  in  all  the  departments  of  learning  were 
such  as  are  not  often  equalled  by  matnrer  minds.  From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  clerical  prf>- 
fession;  but  in  the  early  years  of  his  university  life  he 
was  impelled  (as  he  afterwards  believed  and  confessed) 
by  no  better  motive  than  ambition  for  eminence  and 
power  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  progress  of 
his  studies  he  was  wakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
higher  thoughts  and  aspirations;  and  he  began  to  work 
with  religious  conscientiousness,  seeking  to  do  God's 
will,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  full  freedom 
of  the  sons  of  God.  The  Puritan  habit  of  thinking  and 
the  Puritan  spirit,  which  Owen  had  inherited  frero  his 
father,  brought  him  into  collision  with  certain  ritual* 
isms  which  Laud,  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  waa 
forcing  upon  Oxford,  and  which  to  the  evangelical  parfy 
of  those  dsys  seemed  to  be  "  popish  superstitions.**  Com- 
pelled to  choose  between  a  compliance  with  the  new 
regulations  and. a  relinquishment  of  his  place  and  hopes 
in  the  univernty,  he  chose  the  latter.  He  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  commenced  master 
of  arts  two  years  before,  and  having  been  more  re- 
cently ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. That  confession  of  Puritanism  cost  him  (as  he 
knew  it  must)  the  favor  of  an  uncle  in  Wales  who  had 
chiefly  supported  him,  and  whose  estate  he  was  ex- 
pected to  inherit.  At  that  time  the  conflict  between 
king  Charles  I  and  the  English  people  as  represented 
in  Parliament  was  impending,  and  men  evervwhere, 
young  and  old,  were  taking  sides.  Owen  had  taken 
the  side  of  reformation  in  the  Church  and  of  chartered 
liberty  in  the  state;  and  all  who  knew  him  knew  where 
he  would  be  found.  To  such  a  man,  so  long  as  Laud 
might  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, there  was  no  prospect  of  preferment.  Many 
a  Puritan  clerg^nnan  in  those  days  found  refuge  and 
employment  as  chaplain  or  tutor,  or  both,  in  the  family 
of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  favorable  to  that  party. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  Owen's  ministry.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  nobleman  in  whose 
family  he  was  then  employed  took  arms  for  the  king, 
while  he  himself  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  not 
only  lost  his  place,  but  was  disinherited  by  his  Welsh 
unde.  Being  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  he  removed 
to  London,  which  had  become  the  metropolis  of  Puri- 
tanism. His  religious  life  at  the  university  and  in  the 
country  had  been  earnest  and  resolute,  but  had  not 
been  enriched  with  the  joy  of  salvation.  He  had  not 
found  in  his  own  experience  an  assured  peace  with  God 
through  Christ.  But  it  happened  to  him,  not  long 
after  his  removal  to  London,  that  having  gone  on  • 
Sabbath  morning  to  hear  a  cdebrated  preacher,  he  was 
disappointed  by  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  pulpit  The 
unknown  preacher's  text,  **  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ?"  was  so  appropriate  to  Owen's  habit  of 
mind  that  it  commanded  his  most  earnest  attention, 
and  the  sermon  that  foUowed  led  him  into  the  light. 
Thenceforward  he  knew  how  to  rest  upon  the  Gospel 
with  a  cheerful  and  sustaining  confidence.  His  re- 
moval to  London  seems  to  have  been  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  chief  theological  con- 
troversy of  that  ageb  His  Display  of  A  rnmnomifm, 
published  in  1642,  was  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the 
doctrines  which  Laud  and  his  abettors  were  introducing 
into  the  originally  Calvinistic  Church  of  England,  ai>(l 
which  were  regarded  on  all  sides  as  having  mora  than 
an  accidental  connection  with  the  party  of  absolutism 
in  the  state,  as  well  as  with  tendencies  Romeward  in 
the  Church.    The  learning  and  ability  of  that  book| 
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written  by  a  young  man  of  twen^-Ax  yean,  com- 
mended its  author  to  the  Parliamentary  committee  for 
purging  the  Church  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  thus 
it  was  the  occasion  of  bis  being  introduced  to  a  pastoral 
charge.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish  church  at  Ford- 
ham,  in  Essex,  having  been  found  "scandalous,"  the 
living  was  **  sequester^"  and  Owen  was  commissioned 
to  supply  the  vacancy.  In  that  retired  parish  his  abil- 
ity as  a  preacher,  and  his  diligence  in  visiting  the 
families  and  catechising  the  children  of  his  flock,  gave 
character  and  success  to  his  ministr}',  so  that  in  1646 
(when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age)  he  was  called  to 
preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  one  of  their 
monthly  fasts.  Not  far  from  that  time  the  incumbent  of 
Fordham, whose  place  he  was  occupying,  having  died,  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  living  was  exercised  by  the 
patron,  and  Owen  was  displaced.  Immediately  the  peo- 
ple of  Coggeshall,  in  the  same  county,  invited  him  to 
become  their  minister;  and  by  the  Puritan  earl  of  War- 
wick, patron  of  that  parish,  he  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing. The  invitation  came  from  a  people  who  had  been 
trained  in  Christian  knowledge  and  duty  by  faithful 
ministers,  and  who  called  him  because  they  knew  bim. 
It  was  by  the  patron's  judicious  use  of  his  right  of  pre- 
sentation that  the  parish  had  become  so  competent  to 
choose;  and  his  confirmation  of  the  people's  choice, 
when  thev  chose  so  wiselv,  was  a  matter  of  course.  Till 
this  time  Owen  had  accepted,  in  a  general  way,  the 
Presbyterian  theory  of  a  National  Church,  governed  by 
classical  and  synodical  courts ;  but  in  connection  with 
his  removal  to  Coggeshall  he  began  to  act  more  definite- 
ly upon  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which, 
in  that  age  and  country,  more  than  now  and  here,  dis- 
tinguished the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  from 
the  Puritans  of  the  Presbj^erian  party.  Long  after- 
wards, reviewing  what  he  had  asserted  £nd  practiced  in 
the  administration  of  his  parish  at  Fordham,  and  de- 
scribing the  change  in  bis  position,  he  said,  ''I  found 
that  my  principles  were  far  more  suited  to  what  is  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  the  Cong^regational  men  than 
to  those  of  the  Presbyterian."  Tet  he  had  considered 
himself  a  Presbyterian,  for  he  had  not  consciously  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  position  of  his  Puritan  friends.  His 
acquaintance  was  not  with  any  of  the  ministers  or  of 
the  people  who  held  '*the  Congregational  way,"  but 
wholly  with  those  of  "  the  Presbyterian  way."  When 
the  question  between  those  two  parties  was  becoming 
the  great  question  in  England,  he  set  himself  **  serious^ 
ly  to  inquire  into  the  controversi'."  After  reading 
much  of  what  had  been  written  on  both  sides,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  study  of  the  question  as  bis  manner  had 
been  in  other  controversies.  He  **  took  under  peculiar 
consideration  and  examination"  the  work  ^^  which 
seemed  most  methodically  and  strongly  to  maintain 
that  which  was  contrsry,"  as  he  thought,  to  what  was 
then  his  own  persuasion.  The  book  thus  selected  was 
(h>m  New  England— John  Cotton's  book  of  The  Kmft; 
and  to  "  the  examination  and  confutation"  of  that  book 
he  addressed  himself  **  for  bis  own  particular  satisfac- 
tion." His  own  account  of  the  result  is, "  Quite  beside 
and  contrary  to  my  expectation,  at  a  time  and  season 
when  I  could  expect  nothing  on  that  account  but  ruin 
in  this  world,  without  the  Joiowledge  or  advice  of  or 
conference  with  any  one  person  of  that  judgment,  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  those  principles  which  I  had 
thought  to  have  set  myself  in  opposition  unto."  He 
had  published,  while  at  Fordham,  a  tract  entitled  The 
Duty  of  PastOTM  and  People  DiMtinguuked.  His  first 
publication  after  coming  to  his  new  charge  was  E^ool, 
or  Rukifor  Church  FdUiwtkip ;  and  thenceforward  he 
fiHind  himself  among  the  champions  of  Congregational- 
ism, or  Church  independency  against  the  theoiy  of  a 
National  Church  under  a  National  Church  govemmenL 
Yet  his  mind  and  heart  were  always  set  much  more 
upon  great  questions  in  theology,  and  upon  the  themes 
of  Christian  experience  and  Christian  living,  than  upon 
questions  of  Chureh  polity.    Hia  Ethcol  was  a  simple 


tract  for  use  in  hia  own  parish;  but  the  more  aMnottl 
labor  of  bis  mind  and  of  his  pen,  while  he  mioiatered  to 
that  congregation  of  two  thousand  souls,  appears  in  an- 
other publication.  Sahu  Eleetorum,  SatigHit  Jem,  or 
the  Death  of  Death  m  the  Death  qf  Chriat,  a  volume  of 
more  than  800  pages,  quarto,  was  another  of  his  battles 
against  Arminianism.  About  that  time»  Esaex  having 
become  a  principal  seat  of  the  war,  Fairfax,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Parliamentary  forces^  had  hia  head- 
quarters for  a  while  at  Coggeshall  during  the  siege  of 
C(»lchester,  and  Owen,  who  seems  to  have  served  tem- 
porarily as  his  chaplain,  became  one  of  his  friends.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Colchester  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Par- 
liament committee  who  had  been  held  captive  there 
(which  virtually  ended  the  war  in  England),  he  preached 
a  Thanksgiving  sermon  to  the  victorious  army,  and  an- 
other, at  another  place,  to  the  committee  in  celebration 
of  their  deliverance — ^the  two  sermons  from  the  same 
text,  and  so  coimected  that  they  were  published  mb  one 
discourse.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  be  had  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  among  the  preachers  as  well  as 
among  the  controversial  theologians  of  his  generation. 
A  few  months  later  be  was  required,  at  very  short  no- 
tice, to  preach  before  Parliament  on  an  occasion  unique 
in  history.  It  was  the  day  after  that  80th  of  January, 
1649,  which  saw  the  king  beheaded  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice for  crimes  against  the  people.  The  sermon  on  that 
occasion  is  remarkable  for  its  abstinence  from  any  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  great  event  of  the  preceding  day; 
but  a  careful  reading  of  it  will  show  that  while  the 
preacher  did  not  find  himself  called  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  approval  or  disapproval  on  what  that  court  had  done, 
he  did  not  fear  to  teach  that  inasmuch  as  king;s  have 
their  power  from  the  formal  or  informal  consent  of  the 
people,  and  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  therefore  held 
responsible  in  God's  providence  for  the  crimes  of  those 
whom  they  permit  to  rule  them,  kings  are  of  right  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whom  they  rule.  To  the  ser- 
mon, as  published  by  request  of  Parliament,  he  append- 
ed a  most  timely  Ditcouree  on  Toleration,  maintaining 
that  religion,  as  such,  does  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  magistrate,  and  that,  therefore,  the  state 
ought  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  suppression  of  any 
religious  error  which  does  not  directly  assail  the  founda- 
tions of  society  or  the  public  peace.  At  the  moment 
when  the  party  with  which  his  interests  were  identified, 
and  of  which  as  a  religious  party  be  had  become  a  lead- 
er, was  wielding  the  supreme  power,  he  demanded  of 
Parliament  liberty  for  all  to  worship  Qod  aooording  to 
their  own  convictions.  Less  than  three  months  elapsed 
before  he  was  again  called  to  preach  before  Pariiament, 
the  principal  oSicers  of  the  army  being  also  present, 
among  whom  was  Cromwell,  then  lately  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That  was  his  sermon  on 
the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  Hebu  xii,  27. 
The  next  day  Cromwell  met  Owen  for  the  first  tim^ 
and,  immediately  taking  him  aside,  announced  his  in- 
tention with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  invited  him  to  go  as 
chaplain,  and  to  aid  in  reforming  and  restoring  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Yielding  to  the  advice  of  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  and  to  the  urgency  of  the  great  chiel^ 
whose  earnest  invitation  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
he  left  his  parish  for  the  time.  While  preparations  lor 
the  expected  campaign  were  in  progress  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  preaching  on  another  memorable  occasion 
before  Parliament,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  oooncil 
of  the  army,  the  occasion  being  a  national  thanksgiving 
when  the  attempt  at  military  revolution  by  the  Level- 
lers had  been  suppressed.  Going  to  Ireland,  be  remained 
in  Dublin  preaching  to  attentive  multitudes,  in^ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  university,  and  devising 
for  its  benefit.  Betuming  with  Cromwell  to  England,  he 
was  again  summoned  to  preach  before  Parliament  on  a 
day  of  national  fasting.  In  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations and  appeals  on  that  occasion,  seconded  as 
they  were  by  Cromwell,  the  PluliAnient  paned  an  ocdi- 
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nanee  for  the  cnooongemeiit  of  religion  and  learning  in 
Ireland.  Certain  lands  were  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  Trinity  CoUefce,  to  the  founding  of  another  col- 
lege in  that  univeraitj  with  maintenance  for  teacherS) 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  with  support 
for  masters  and  scholars.  At  the  same  time  six  of  the 
most  acceptable  preachers  in  £ngland  were  sent  over  to 
give  repntation  to  the  restored  universitj,  and  they,  till 
the  provided  endowments  should  become  productive, 
were  to  be  supported  from  the  public  revenue.  So  con- 
spicuons  had  Owen  become  in  connection  with  public 
aflSuTs  that  he  was  soon  required  to  leave  his  flock  again, 
and  to  go  with  the  lord-general  into  Scotland,  where 
Presbvterianism  had  anointed  the  second  Charles  for 
king,  and  was  in  arms  against  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  Accordingly  he  was  with  Cromwell  through 
that  strange  campaign  in  which  sermons  and  theological 
disputations  alternated  with  sieges  and  cannonadings. 
Returning  once  more  to  his  home  and  his  parochial 
work,  he  was  soon  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford,  his  great  friend  Cromwell  having 
been  already  made  chanodlor  of  the  university.  The 
next  year  be  became  by  Cromwell^s  appointment  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  university  came  npon  him.  Owen's  administra- 
tion at  Oxford  was  perhaps  the  most  active — certainly 
not  the  least  useful— period  of  his  life.  The  university 
had  been  brought  almost  to  ruin  by  the  long  war,  Ox- 
ford having  been  for  a  time  the  royal  residence,  and  its 
colleges  having  exhausted  ^etr  resources  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  sustain  the  divine  right  of  Charles  Stuart  to 
govern  England  according  to  his  absolute  wilL  When 
the  victories  achieved  for  Parliament  had  ended  the 
conflict,  some  of  the  colleges  had  been  closed,  others  had 
been  converted  into  barracks  and  military  storehouses; 
the  oniversi^  was  overwhelmed  with  debt;  and  the 
students,  diminished  in  number,  were  characterized  more 
by  insubordination  and  licentious  behavior  than  by  dil- 
igence in  study  or  by  generous  aspirations.  To  Owen 
was  committed  the  public  work  of  raising  the  university 
from  its  low  estate,  and  of  making  it,  more  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  religion. 
He  restored  order  and  salutary  discipline.  He  gathered 
anrand  him  men  conspicuous  by  their  ability,  such  as 
John  Howe,  Chamock,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Theophilus 
Gale.  Pocock  the  Orientalist,  and  Ward  the  astronomer 
— men  not  of  the  Independent  party  only,  but  of  various 
party  connecdons  or  of  none.  His  government,  severe 
towards  licentious  practices,  was  tolerant  of  honest  dif- 
ferences; he  conciliated  the  Presbyterians  by  bestowing 
upon  eminent  preachers  of  that  party  some  of  the  livings 
of  which  he  was  oflicially  the  patron ;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  use  of  the  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  regarded 
by  law  as  proof  of  hostility  to  the  existing  government, 
he  silently  permitted  a  meeting  of  Episcopalians  every 
Lord's  day  hard  by  his  own  lodgings.  So  manifest  was 
the  revival  and  prosperity  of  learning  there  that,  after 
the  resloiatioQ  cf  Charles  II,  even  the  enemies  of  Puri- 
tanism were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  Clar- 
endon's reluctant  testimony  for  the  university  as  gov- 
erned by  Owen  is, "  It  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary 
good  and  sound  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning;  and 
many  who  were  wickedly  introduced  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  learning  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  so 
that  when  it  pleased  God  to  bring  king  Charles  II  back 
to  his  throne,  be  found  the  university  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent learning,  and  little  inferior  to  what  it  was  before 
its  desdation."  VThile  thus  prcnding  over  the  univer- 
sity, Owen  never  intermitted  his  work  as  a  preacher,  nor 
was  he  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  often  ad- 
vinng  those  in  whose  hands  were  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  he,  un- 
der each  burdens,  could  And  time  for  the  labors  of  au- 
thorship. But  during  that  period  many  of  his  most 
elaboctte  and  learned  treatises  were  published — some  in 
Latin,  others  in  English.  Owen^s  retirement  from  the 
vice-chaacellonbip  followed  soon  after  the  crisis  at 


which  Cromwell  found  himself  constrained  to  decline 
the  title  of  king,  offered  to  him  by  the  Parliament  as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  ancient  forms  of  government 
under  a  new  dynasty.  Owen  opposed  that  movement, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  petition  which  was  presented 
to  the  protector  in  the  name  of  his  early  and  best  friendfl, 
and  which  overruled  in  his  mind  his  own  judgment, 
convincing  him  that,  though  governing  with  more  than 
kingly  power,  he  could  not  assume  the  kingly  name 
without  the  ruin  of  **  the  good  old  cause.**  Cromwell, 
invested  with  new  dignity  in  the  state,  transferred  the 
chancellorship  of  Oxford  to  his  son  Richard,  who  ap- 
pointed a  new  vice-chancellor.  Owen  remained  in  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  College  till  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy.  From  Ox- 
ford he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  a  Congrega- 
tional Church,  previously  gathered  by  his  ministry, 
received  him  as  its  pastor.  But  the  suppression  of 
such  congregations,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding 
more  than  five  persons  to  meet  for  worship  in  any  un- 
authorized place,  was  an  early  consequence  of  the  resto- 
ration ;  and  thenceforward  his  preaching  to  little  secret 
assemblies,  or  sometimes  more  publicly,  when  persecti- 
tion  grew  less  violent,  was  always  in  violation  of  law. 
In  IGSS  he  received,  but  for  some  unrecorded  reason  did 
not  accept.,  an  invitation  to  New  England.  The  Fin»t 
Church  in  Boston  called  him  to  become  the  successor  of 
John  Cotton  and  John  Norton,  and  the  colleague  of 
John  Wilson ;  and  for  several  years  his  coming  was  con- 
fidently expected.  When  Charles  II,  in  1671 ,  proclaimed 
his  "declaration  of  indulgence,"  virtually  abrogating 
those  acts  of  Parliament  which  inflicted  penalties  on 
Roman  Catholic  recusants  and  Protestant  dissentens 
there  was  a  measure  of  liberty  which  Owen  did  not  hes- 
itate to  use.  He  began  to  preach  openly  in  London. 
Under  bis  ministry  a  Church  was  constituted — the  same 
which,  in  another  generation,  enjoyed  the  pastoral  min- 
istrations of  Isaac  Watts.  He  was  still  recognised  as 
the  leading  man  of  the  Independents;  and,  though  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  law  for  his  nonconformity,  he  was 
widely  honored,  and  had  powerful  friends  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  one  occasion,  being  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  when  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II)  were  there,  he  was  invited  to  the  royal  tent; 
and  Charles  talked  freely  with  him  about  the  laws 
against  dissenters.  Afterwards,  at  London,  the  king 
invited  him  to  repeated  interviews  on  the  same  subject, 
and  even  intrusted  him  with  a  thousand  guineas  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  Nonconformists.  Of  course  it  was 
well  understood,  all  the  while,  that  the  king's  sympathy 
was  not  with  nonconforming  Protestants,  but  with  re- 
cusant Romanists.  Those  latest  years  of  Owen's  life 
were  in  one  respect  the  most  productive.  Persecuted 
or  tolerated,  wonhipping  in  secret  conventicles  or  open- 
ly preaching  the  Word,  he  seems  to  have  been  always 
writing,  and  the  demand  for  his  books  seems  to  have 
been  constant.  His  greatest  and  best -remembered 
works  (of  which  the  most  voluminous  is  his  Esrpodtion 
of  the  Epiath  to  the  Hdrtwa)  are  the  product  of  those 
years.  His  last  work  (destined  to  be  posthumous)  was 
Meditaiiofu  on  the  Ghiy  ofChrisit  and  the  first  sheet  of 
it  only  had  been  printed  when  he  departed,  rejoicing 
that  he  was  to  see  that  "Glory**  face  to  face.  His 
death  took  place  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Aug.  24, 1688. 
Eleven  days  afterwards  a  procession  "  of  more  than  sixty 
noblemen  in  carriages  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  and  oT 
many  othen  in  mourning  coaches  and  on  horseback," 
followed  his  remains  along  the  streets  of  London  to 
their  burial  in  Bunhill-fields. 

Many  of  Owen's  works  have  been  often  reprinted,  and 
are  among  the  classics  of  English  religious  literature. 
A  collected  edition  of  all  his  works  in  twenty-three  vol- 
umes, the  firat  being  Memoir*  ofhu  L\fr^  by  the  Rev. 
William  Orme,  was  published  at  London  in  1820.  An- 
other edition,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  carefully  edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Goold,  and  including  a  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  was  published  at  Edin- 
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burgh  in  1860,  and  repablbhed  at  Philadelphia  in  1800. 
The  last-named  memoir  has  been  used  (but  not  exda- 
sively)  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  See  also 
Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hiit.  of  the  DiatenierSf  i,  444 ;  Neal, 
UitL  of  the  Puritwu ;  Prineetoti  Rev.  1852,  p.  165  sq. ; 
Pre^,  Rev.  Oct  1862;  North  BriL  Rev.  Nov.  1851; 
Kitto^B  Jour.  Sac  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  466.     (L.  K) 

Owen,  John  (2),  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  £n£^ 
laud,  was  bom  in  London  in  1765,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  at  Fulham, 
and  obtained  from  bishop  Porteus  the  living  of  Paglea- 
baro,  in  Essex.  Dr.  Randolph,  the  successor  of  the 
bishop  in  the  see  of  London,  insisting  upon  Mr.  Owen's 
residence  at  his  rectory,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  curacy  of  Fulham,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  near  ^700. 
On  the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety he  became  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  the  most  active  of  its  members.  He  died 
Sept  26, 1822.  Besides  various  tracts  and  sermons,  he 
ivas  the  author  of  The  Retrotpectf  or  Rejections  on  the 
State  of  Religion  and  Politics  in  France  and  Great 
Britain: — The  Christian  Moniitorfor  the  Last  Days: — 
The  Fashionable  World  Displayed: — Vindication  of  the 
Bible  Society,  its  History,  etc;  and  works  of  travel 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A uth,  s.  v. 

Owen,  John  Jason,  D.D.,  LlbD.,  a  noted  Ameri- 
can Biblical  scholar  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Colbrook, 
Conn.,  August,  1808.  While  very  young,  although  sur- 
rounded by  unfavorable  circunastances,  he  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  to  study,  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  early 
life,  especially,  was  characterized  by  remarkable  perse- 
verance. Without  aid,  except  that  furnished  by  his 
own  mind,  he  undertook  the  study  of  Greek,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  difficulties  which  seem  as  if  they 
Could  not  be  successfully  encountered  even  with  the  aid 
of  an  instructor  he  met  and  conquered  solely  by  the 
power  of  his  wiU.  His  preparations  for  the  academical 
course  he  began  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elisha  Yale,  of  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  to  which  place  his 
parents  removed  about  that  time.  Shortly  afterwards 
be  went  to  Middlebory  College,  and  graduated  in  1881. 
He  then  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.  After  spending  the  requisite  time  in  the  last- 
named  institution,  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  which  body  he  rendered  very  efficient 
and  valuable  services.  Though  he  never  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  any  congregation,  he  was  accustomed  to 
preach  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  churches 
throughout  New  York,  in  which  city  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence  after  graduation,  or  wherever  else  he 
might  be  spending  bis  time.  He  was  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  New  York  Educational  Society,  and  also 
of  the  Young  Men's  Educational  Society,  and  under  his 
private  and  more  public  instraction  many  young  men 
have  become  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  different  re- 
ligious denominations.  At  the  opening  of  the  Comelius 
Institute  he  became  its  principal.  While  there  he  edit^ 
ed  his  Xenophon's  A  nahoMis,  which  was  the  first  Greek 
text-book  with  English  notes  that  was  published  in  the 
United  States.  Under  his  direction  also  were  publ ished 
a  Greek  Reader,  Xenophon's  Cyropadia,  the  Odyssey 
and  /Had  of  Homer,  and  Thucydides.  These  books  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  scmtiny,  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  all  scholars.  Prof.  I*  Schmitz, 
himself  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  wrote  to  Owen  fh>m 
Edinburgh,  in  1850,  congratulating  him  on  his  success 
as  a  translator.  It  was  a  frequent  comment  of  Prof. 
Owen's  that  theological  students  were  unable  to  com- 
bine the  study  of  Greek  and  of  the  Bible  at  the  same 
time,  to  remedy  which  he  finally  translated  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  into  Greek,  appending  a  dictionary  of  the 
words  in  the  same  language.    His  most  extensive  litec- 


ary  undertaking  was  his  Commentariet  on  the  Goapda, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1857.  Two  v<^ 
umes  have  since  been  printed,  and  manuscript  fur  a 
third  was  in  readiness  for  the  printer  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  afterwards  published.  The  three  vol- 
umes are  entitled  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Expository, 
and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  the 
A  cts  (N.Y.  1869,  and  often,  12mo).  This  work  deserved- 
ly ranks  among  the  'very  best  for  popular  uae  which  the 
scholarship  of  our  country  has  produced.  It  ia  ludd, 
thorough,  and  evangelical.  It  meets  fairiy  and  fully  ev- 
ery difficulty  which  arises.  There  is  no  parade  of  learning 
in  it^  but  the  results  of  extended  reading  and  a  careful  and 
thorough  independent  investigation  are  given.  The  crit- 
ical part  of  the  work  is  beyond  all  doubt  as  aUy  and 
satisfactorily  performed  as  in  any  similar  American  or 
English  work.  In  the  year  1848  Dr.  Owen  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Institute  in  order  to  take  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  New  York  Free  Acad- 
emy, of  which  he  became  vice-principaL  In  the  year 
1866,  the  name  of  the  institution  being  changed  to  that 
of  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  faculty ;  and  in  this  sphere  he  worked 
faithfully  until  about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Sunday,  April  18, 1869.  Dr.  Adama  oondact- 
ed  the  funeral  services.  The  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  clerg}'men,  the  most  learned  men  and 
pmminent  citizens  of  the  United  Stetea,  indicated  the 
position  obtained  by  the  deceased.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned 
men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  He  ranked 
as  one  of  our  best  Greek  scholars  and  most  induatrioai 
of  commentators.  As  a  Christian,  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  felt  the  influence  of  his  holy  life,  and 
could  not  but  recognise  in  him  the  love  of  that  Saviour 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  others  to  follow.  Aa  an  in- 
stroctor,  he  was  faithful,  sympathising,  and  kind  almost 
to  a  fault.  As  a  man,  he  was  genial  in  his  temper, 
earnest  in  his  endeavors,  and  won  the  love  of  a  large 
circle  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  residents.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Owen,  LenTis,  an  En^h  theologian  and  writer, 
was  bora  in  Merioneth  County  in  1572.  After  passing 
some  time  with  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  he  left  them  to  re- 
enter the  world,  and  was  ever  after  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  society.  He  wrote  The  Rumting  Register,  recording 
a  true  Relation  of  the  State  of  the  English  Colleges^  Seask- 
naries,  and  Cloysters  of  all  foreign  Parts  (Lond.  1626) ; 
the  most  curious  parts  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Reststuta, 
i,  141  i—The  Unmasking  of  all  Popish  Monks,  Friars,€nd 
Jesuits  (ibid.  1628,  4to)  i—Speculum  Jesuiiiaim,  or  the 
Jesuits  Looking-glass  (ibid.  1629, 4to) ;  reprinted  in  Ed- 
ward Sandys's  Europa  Speculum,  See  Chalmers,  Gen- 
eral Biog.  Diet, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxxviit, 
1005 ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Owen  (or  Owinge),  Riohard,  waa  the  first  na- 
tive American  Methodist  preacher,  though  for  many 
years  he  acted  only  as  a  local  preacher.  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  Robert  Strawhridge,  in 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  and  is  described  as  "a  man  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  of  good  natural  parts,  and  of  consider- 
able utterance,  plain  in  his  dress,  ^un  in  his  mannen, 
industrious  and  frugaL"  He  was  long  the  most  effective 
co-laborer  of  Strawbridge,  travelling  the  countrr  in  all 
directions,  founding  societies  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  opening  the  way  for  the  coming  itinerants.  He  thus 
secured  the  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  native  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Methndistic  movement  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Owen's  temperament  waa  congenial 
with  that  of  Strawbridge,  whose  missionary  activity 
he  emulateil,  and  whose  funeral  sennon  he  preached. 
Though  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  large  family,  he 
often  left  wife  and  children  and  a  comfortable  living. 
and  went  without  recompense  into  distant  parts  to  pub- 
lish the  Gospel  In  1772  he  was  with  Strawbridge  stt- 
tioned  in  Frederick  Co.    His  name  was  printed  in  the 
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Minntes,  but  it  U  not  said  that  he  was  received  into  the 
travelling  connection  until  1785.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been  preaching  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  was  stationed  in  Fairfax  Co.  He  died  at  Leesbiirg 
in  1787.  See  Bennett,  Memoriala  of  Methodism  in  Vir- 
f/irtia,  p.  240;  Stevens,  Bisf,  o/the  M,  £.  Chwckj  voL  i 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv). 

Oi^en*  Robert,  a  noted  socialist  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  bom  at  Newton,  Montgomeryshire,  North 
Wales,  in  1771.     His  parents  were  poor,  but  they  gave 
htm  a  good  elementary  education.     Until  he  was  four- 
teen he  was  employed  in  drapers*  shops  in  his  native 
town  and  at  Stamford.     He  then  procured  a  situation 
in  London,  where  he  showed  such  talents  for  business 
that  at  eigliteen  he  became  a  partner  in  a  small  cotton- 
milL     He  was  successful  in  this  enterprise,  and  then 
removed  to  the  Chorlton  Mills,  near  Manchester,  where 
he  was  equally  prosperous.     In  1801  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Da\-id  Dale,  a  manufacturer  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  established  in  1784  a  ootton-factorv  near  Lan- 
ark,  now  New  Lanark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.     In 
this  factory  not  only  cotton -spinning,  but  other  con- 
nected branches  of  the  manufacture  were  carried  on,  and 
at  one  time  as  many  as  4000  persons  were  (lettled  there 
in  connection  with  iL     Shortly  after  his  marriage, 
Owen  sold  the  Chorlton  Mills  and  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  New  Lanark.    The  latter  establishment 
had  been  a  centre  of  disorder  and  immorality ;  but  the 
incessant  labors  and  the  patenial  administration  of  the 
new  proprietor  made  a  rapid  change  in  affairs.     The 
little  oolony  established  at  Lanark  prospered  both  ma- 
terially and  morally.    As  a  commercial  speculation  it 
was  in  a  high  degree  successful :  but  the  most  remark- 
alile  feature  was  the  benevolent  care  .with  which  Mr. 
Owen  attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  persons  employed 
and  to  the  education  of  their  children.     He  here  in- 
troduced many  improvements,  since  adopted  in  other 
schools,  90  as  to  make  instruction  at  once  attractive  and 
useful,  and  founded,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  infant  schools.     Besides  the  ordiiiarA-  routine  of 
education,  the  children — of  whom  there  were  at  one 
tisae  600 — were  taught  various  practical  arts,  and  were 
inatnicced  in  singing  and  dancing,  care  being  also  taken 
of  their  health  by  building  well  ventilated  school-rooms 
and  providing  for  active  exercise.     The  reputation  of 
the  estaUuhment  spread  rapidly ;  it  was  visited  by  per- 
sons of  rank  and  influence,  giving  to  Lanark  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.    In  1812  he  published  his  New  View  of 
Sodomy  or  Eatay$  oa  the  Formation  of  Human  Charac- 
ter^ and  afterwards  a  ^ooib  of  the  New  Moral  Worlds  in 
which  he  developed  a  theory  of  modified  oommtudtm. 
See  Socialism.    The  unfavorable  reception  which  his 
8j9tem  received  among  the  English  clergy  induced  him 
in  1823  to  relinquish  his  connection  with  New  Lanark 
anil  to  betake  himself  to  the  United  States.    About  1824 
he  purchased  from  a  Pennsylvania  German  oolony,  under 
Frnlerick  Kapp,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash,  in  Posey 
Co.  Indiana,  and  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Har- 
monr,  where  he  endeavored  to  carrv  his  theorv  of  the 
co-operative  system  into  effect.     Largely  composed  of 
vagabonds  and  adventurers  from  all  nations,  this  col- 
ony proved  an  utter  failure,  and  Owen  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1827.     In  this  year  an  attempt  was  also  made 
to  eflect  an  establishment  in  consonance  with  his  new 
view  of  society  at  Orbiston,  in  the  parish  of  BothweU, 
Lanarkshire.     It  was  intended  to  purchase  1200  acres 
of  land,  and  to  erect  a  parallelogram  to  accommodate 
12Q0  persona.     A  large  sam  of  money  was  raised,  but 
the  expenses  so  greatly  exceeded  the  estimates  that  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  purposed  parallelogram  was 
built;  hot  it  had  a  theatre,  lecture-room,  and  school- 
noon.    Less  than  200  persons  were  collected ;  the  la- 
bnms  were  to  work  on  the  co-operative  system,  but 
were  not  all  paid  alike,  nor  did  all  fare  alike.    They 
took  their  meals  in  a  common  hall,  but  at  four  different 
t^blesw  the  charge  for  the  total  weekly  board  varying 
ftoBn  lit,  to  10«;,  7s.,  and  Sa  6dL    laduding  English 
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and  Irish  families,  as  well  as  Scotch,  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  manners  and  customs  gave  great  offence  to 
their  Presbyterian  neighbors,  and  indeed  there  was 
much  that  was  objectionable.  It  terminated  in  a  short 
time;  the  society  was  dissolved;  the  property  was  sold 
at  an  enormous  loss;  the  buildings  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  materials  sold;  and  nothing  now  remains  of 
New  Orbbton.  A  similar  experiment  was  also  made  at 
Tytherley,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  equally  unsuccess- 
fuL  Mr.  Owen's  attempu  to  establish  a  '*  Labor  Ex- 
change'^ in  London,  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  and  a 
bank,  were  likewise  fruitless ;  after  a  short  existence  the 
concern  became  bankrupt  In  1828  he  visited  Mexico 
on  an  invitation  from  the  Mexican  government  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  there,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1829 
he  held  a  public  debate  at  Cincinnati,  with  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  D.D.,  of  Bethany,  Ya.,  on  the 
*' Evidences  of  Christianity;"  of  which  discussion  a 
newspaper  of  the  day  says:  "With  an  acute,  vigorous 
mind,  quick  perceptions,  and  rapid  powers  of  combina- 
tion, Mr.  Campbell  sorely  puzzled  his  antagonist  by  his 
masterly  defence  of  the  truth,  divine  origin,  and  inesti- 
mable importance  of  Christianity."  In  spite  of  his  fail- 
ures, Owen  lost  nothing  of  his  wonderful  activity.  For 
a  long  time  he  resided  at  London,  where  he  held  weekly 
reunions  and  a  great  number  of  meetinga  In  these 
gatherings  he  delivered  more  than  a  thousand  dis- 
courses. For  years  he  edited  the  MiUeimial  Gazeftef  a 
publication  designed  to  show  that  men  might  be  hap- 
pier by  uniting  their  interests  than  by  carrying  out  the 
present  competition  system.  He  wrote  more  than  two 
thousand  articles  for  the  journals.  He  also  undertook 
numerous  journeys,  some  of  which  were  to  France, 
where  his  "  rational  system"*  did  not  even  succeed  in  ex- 
citing curiosity.  An  audience  which  he  obtained  in 
1840  from  queen  Yictoria,  by  the  mediation  of  lord  Mel- 
bourne, provoked  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords 
some  most  severe  remarks.  After  having  failed  in  1847 
in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  London,  he  thought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  fur 
passing  into  France  and  rallying  to  the  support  of  bis 
system  the  provisional  government,  or  one  of  the  social- 
istic parties;  but  he  oould  not  make  his  voice  heard 
there.  He,  however,  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
advocate  his  views  both  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker, 
and  revisited  America  several  times,  attempting  to  found 
a  system  of  religion  and  society  according  to  reason  alone. 
During  his  last  years  he  was  a  believer  in  spiritualism, 
through  which  he  became  convinced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  he  devoted  much  effort  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  claim  to  hold  conversations  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.     He  died  at  Newton,  Nov.  19, 1858. 

Owen  insisted  on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  rights 
and  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  all  superiority,  in- 
cluding alike  that  of  capital  and  that  of  birth.  Being 
desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes,  he  speculated  on  the  causes  of  evil,  and  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  the  extreme  sensational  point 
of  view.  He  regarded  the  power  of  circumstances  as 
controlling,  and  he  was  led  to  consider  action  as  sim- 
ply obedience  to  the  stronger  motive.  He  thus  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  physical  causation  into  the  human 
will,  and  made  the  rule  of  right  to  be  each  one*8  own 
pleasures  and  pains.  He  believed  that  man  is  bom  a 
passive  creature  with  certain  susceptibilities,  and  that 
external  circumstances  acting  on  these  susceptibilities 
of  necessity  give  rise  to  our  dispositions,  and  through 
them  form  our  whole  character;  in  other  words,  that  the 
character  of  an  individual  is  formed^r  him,  and  not  by 
him.  This  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  extreme  devel- 
opment of  philosophical  necessity  that  the  present  tkge 
has  known,  was  doubtless  in  great  part  the  result  of  a 
too  exclusive  experience  with  that  class  of  mankind 
which  exists  chiefly  as  the  appendages  and  machinery 
of  commercial  life,  and  which  is  made  up  of  those  whose 
poverty  and  ignorance  unite  to  render  them  to  an  un- 
usual degree  passive  inBtrumenta.    As  a  philosopher 
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Owen  must  be  condemned;  but,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  opinions  he  held,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  4>f  his  extreme  benevolence,  his  moral  integrity, 
and  his  executive  ability,  more  especially  as  displayed 
in  his  early  life.  His  publications  are,  A  New  View  of 
Hodtiy  (Lond.  1818^  i^ObBervatioM  on  the  Ejects  of  the 
Manufacturing  System  (1815)  \^Addi'ess  to  the  Inhalh 
Hants  of  New  Lanark  (Lond.  1816) ,— Tracts  Relative  to 
the  New  Society  (1817)  :—Two  Memorials  in  Behalf  of 
the  Working  Classes: ^Discourses  on  a  New  System  of 
Society  f  with  an  Account  of  the  Society  of  New  Lanark 
(Pittsburgh,  1825) :— Robert  Owen's  Opening  Speech,  and 
his  Rejjly  to  the  Rev,  A  lexander  Camjiell ;  the  Debate  <m 
the  JCcidenees  of  Christianity^  the  Social  System,  and 
Scepticism,  between  Mr,  Otcen  and  Mr.  Campbell  (Beth- 
any, 1829) :— 3/r.  Owen^s  Memorial  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  (Cincinnati,  1^)  v^Book  if  the  New  Moral 
World  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.)  >-The  RevoluHon  in  tks  Mind 
and  Practice  of  the  Human  Race  (Lond.  1849).  See 
Packard,  Ltfe  of  Robert  Owen  (Phila.  1866) ;  Marttneau, 
Biographical  Sketches;  A.  J.  Booth,  Robert  Owen,  the 
Founder  of  Socialism  m  England  (1869);  Noyes,  hist, 
of  Sociidism;  English  Cyclop,  %.v,\  Amtrioan  Cyclop, 
6. v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Drake,  Diet,  qf  Amer,  Biog,  s.v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genirak,  &  v.;  Farrar,  Critical  Hist,  of  Free  Thought, 
p.  201  sq. ;  Morell,  Hist,  of  Modem  Philosophy,  p.  298 
sq. ;  New-Englander,  1866,  p.  899 ;  A  mer,  PresbyL  Rev, 
April,  1866,  p.  344.     (E.B.) 

Owen,  W^illiam,  a  Ongregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  Oct.  23, 1844,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Congregational  Memorial  College, 
Brecon,  from  1868  to  1870.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
ministry  at  Oalburgh,  Ohio,  in  September,  1870,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  in  that 
place.  Too  severe  application  to  his  studies  in  col- 
lege and  overwork  in  the  pastorate  broke  his  constitu- 
tion, and  he  died  of  consumption  Jan.  14,  1875,  ou  his 
first  charge. 

Owens,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  South  Can>lina  Jan.  8, 
1787,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Owens^ 
His  parents  took  him  to  the  Natchex  country  when 
young,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  County. 
Thomas  was  in  early  manbtKxl  perverted  to  vicious 
purposes.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  became  an 
earnest  seeker  of  salvation  from  sin.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  be  united  with  the  Church  in  1810,  and  waa  soon 
after  converted  while  kneeling  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion. He  was  soon  encouraged  by  his  brethren  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  social  meetings  of  the  Church, 
where  he  successfully  commenced  those  extraordi- 
nary labors  which  made  him  so  conspicuous  in  after- 
life. He  was  admitted  into  the  travelling  connection 
Nov.  1, 1818,  as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
and  was  effective  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  be 
travelled  four  years  in  Alabama,  four  years  in  Louis- 
iana, west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nine  years  in  various 
parts  of  Mississippi  He  was  on  the  superannuated  list 
thirty-eight  years,  but  most  of  that  time  he  rendered 
efficient  ser\''ioe  as  a  self-supporting  minister.  All  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  his  different  fields  of  ministerial 
labor  know  what  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  his 
preaching  and  other  kindred  exercises  made  on  the 
minds  of  all  classes.  He  had  learned  by  experience 
and  practical  observation  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
human  heart,  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  every  chord  of 
human  sympathy.  His  native  wit  and  genius  cropped 
out  everywhere.  He  said  what  other  men  said,  and 
preached  the  same  doctrines  his  brethren  preached,  but 
it  was  all  said  and  preached  in  his  own  peculiar  and  at- 
tractive style.  His  genial  face,  the  indescribable  into- 
nations of  his  voice,  his  apt  illustrations  and  gestures, 
all  combined  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  his  hearers.  He 
died  July  1, 1868.  But  few  men  of  his  talents  ever  ao- 
oomplisbed  a  similar  amount  of  good.    See  Minutes  of 


the  Confermees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChmrA, 
South,  1868. 

Owlngs,  Richard.    See  Owek,  Richajcd. 

Owl  is  the  rendering  in  the  English  Yeniaa  of 
several  Hebrew  wonis.  In  our  identifications  of  them 
we  chiefly  follow  C.  Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto*s  Cyeb- 
ptedia, 

1.  Yanshuph  (Z\Va^y),  which  is  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi,  17 ;  Deut  xiv,  16,  among  unclean  water-fowl ;  and 
in  Isa.  xxxiv,  11  (here  written  yanshdph,  7]*td3^),  in 
the  description  of  desolate  Edom.  The  Sepu  and  Je- 
rome translate  it  ibis,  L  e.  rAc  Egyptian  heron,  according 
to  the  older  commentau>r8;  and  Oedmann  {SammUng, 
vi,  27 ;  comp.  Oken,  Lehrb,  d,  Naturg,  III,  ii,  683)  and 
others  favor  this  rendering;  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  real  ibis  is  a  smaller  bird,  not  of  the  heron  species, 
the  Ibis  reHgiosa  of  Cuvier;  a  rare  bird  even  about 
Memphis,  and  unknown  in  Palestine.  Thia,  then,  oodd 
not  be  the  yanshuph  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  could  the 
black  ibis  which  appears  about  Damietta,  nor  any  spe- 
cies strictly  tenants  of  hot  and  watery  regions,  be  well 
taken  for  iL  See  Ibis.  Bochart  and  others,  who  refer 
the  name  to  a  species  of  owl,  appear  to  disregard  two 
other  names  ascribed  to  owls  in  the  16th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  of  Leviticus.  If,  therefore,  an  owl  was 
here  again  intended,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
former  verse,  or  near  to  it.  On  the  whole,  as  the  Sept. 
refers  the  word  to  a 
wader,  and  the  older 
commentators  toa 
species  of  ardea,  we 
accept  the  view  al- 
ready indicated  by  Ge- 
senius  {Thesaurus,  p. 
922),  on  etymological 
grounds,  that  a  heron 
is  intended;  and  the 
night-heron  is  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  in  all  re- 
spects suited  to  the 
passages.  It  is  a  bird 
smaller  than  the  com- 
mon  heron,  distin- 
guished by  two  or 
three  white  plumes 
hanging  out  of  the 
black-capped  nape  of 
the  male.    In  habit  it 


Arabian  Night-Heron. 


is  partially  nocturnal.  The  Arabian  Abu-onk  (?),  if 
not  identical,  is  a  doee  congener  of  the  species,  beiof; 
found  in  every  portion  of  the  temperate  and  warmer 
climates  of  the  earth :  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  S^Tia,  and 
altogether  is  free  from  the  principal  objections  made  to 
the  ibis  and  the  owL  The  Linnean  single  A  rdea  iiyrri- 
corax  is  now  typical  of  a  genus  of  that  name,  and  in- 
cludes several  species  of  night-heions.  They  fly  abroad 
at  dusk,  frequent  the  sea-shore,  marshes,  and  riven, 
feeding  on  moUusca,  crastacea,  and  worms,  and  have  a 
cry  of  a  most  disagreeable  nature.  This  bird  has  been 
confounded  with  the  night-hawk,  which  is  a  goat- 
sucker (caprimulgus),  not  a  htwk. 

2,  Kds  (OiS,  Lev.  xi,  17;  Dent  xiv,  16;  Fta.  est. 
6),  rendered  **litae  owl"  and  ''owl  of  the  descft,**  is 
perhaps  most  applicable  to  the  white  or  bam  owl* 
Strix  Jtammea.  Bochart  {Hieroz,  ii,  267)  referred  this 
name  to  the  pelican,  on  account  of  the  aseomed  aignifi- 
cation  of  kos,  ''cup,"  by  him  fancied  to  point  oat  the 
pouch  beneath  the  bill  (so  Gesenina,  Tkewastr.  p,  695): 
whereas  it  is  more  probably  an  indication  of  the  di5pfv- 
portionate  bulk  and  flatness  of  the  head  compared  with 
the  body,  of  which  it  measures  to  the  eye  ftiU  half  of 
the  whole  bird,  when  the  feathers  are  raited  in  their 
usual  appearance.  Kos  is'  only  a  variatioo  of  cup  and 
cap,  which,  with  some  inflexiona,  additional  or  terminal 
particles,  is  common  to  all  the  great  lango^gcs  of  tbs 


M  coDtiueac    The  barn-owl  is  Btill  nend  in  Nwttheni 


8.  K^)p«i  (l^Bp,  "gtwt  owl,"  iM.  xxidv,  16)  haa 
be«a  Tuiuutdj'  wppoKd  lo  deugnate  the  hedge-hng. 
otler,  oeprey,  bittem,  and  owL  (iewiiiua  {Thaaar.  p, 
1226),  with  Bocbart,  deriTUig  tha  word  fhwi  the  nut 
Ifp,  hapkai',  to  dram  togOker,  (o  cootract,  thlnki  it  to 
be  a  ipeciea  of  aeipnit,  Strpeujacnim,  i.  t,  the  amnc- 
makr,  »  called  rroca  ita  darting,  tptinpxig,  in  tbe  man- 
lier of  the  nuleanahe.  But  aa  the  text  evident!  j-  speaks 
oT  (he  habit*  of  a  bird,  we  may  pertiips  aoinieace  in 
tbe  traiulation  ord.  There  are  nuticed  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  thiee  well-known  apedn  of  tbe  genus  Ulrix,  or 
owl:  Strix  bubo,  "the  great-eared  owl;"  Strix  fiam' 
mea,  the  camiDoa  barn-owl;  and  SIrix  paiMtrbia,  the 
little  DWL  In  this  liM.  Strix  oOu,  the  long-eared  owl 
Strix  brada/ona  at  uluta,  the  ahorl-eared  owl,  knowi 
nearly  over  the  whole  earth,  and  airix  oriealalit  of 
Hauelqiitat,  are  not  included,  and  several  other  apedea 
of  thae  wandering  bitxls,  both  of  African  and  Aiia^c 
regiona,  occur  in  Palatine.  The  eagle-owl,  or  great- 
eared  owl,  Strix  haio,  we  do  not  Snd  in  omitbelogicat 

■D  occasional  winter  visitant;  and  the  snutler  spedes, 
Btbo  j4fj60Dfuu  of  (rmelin,  which  may  be  a  rare 
periDanent  reaident,  pnibably  also  viMting  Egypt, 
b  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  ipeciea,  but  the  ( 
aiaUapiMt  of  Cuvier,  which  is  common  in  Egypt,  and 


which  En  all  pmbalnlity  is  the  t}i>a  of  the 
rrpmratationa  of  an  eared  owl  in  hieroglyph! 
•criptiona.    Thia  may  be  the  species  notii»d  under  the 
iudefinile  name  of  kippdt, 

i.  YaanaJk-  (FUV^,  Lev.  xi,  IB;  DeuL  ziv,  16;  Jnb 
»K,i9;  lia.iiiiC3t;  xxuT,18;  zl>ii,S(1i  Jer.iv,89; 
Kici.8),th.<»rBK«(q.T.). 


OX 

LiUlA  (r-i-b,  1m.  XTxiT,  14),  "screech-owl,"  but 
better  in  the  margin  moni-MOiinsB  (q.  v.). 
Ox  C*Qi,  Vulg. /dm:),  given  (Judg,  vUi,  I)  as  the 
□  of  Joseph,  atid  father  of  Uereri,  among  the  ancea- 
ra  of  Judith  Cq.v.> 

Ox,  the  different  terms  denoting  thia  family,  or  part 
it,  in  the  A-V.  are  the  reuderinga  of  the  following 
Het^w  word*: 

ibbir',  I^Sit,  is  traoilated  "bulls"  in  Psa.  ixii, 
I2-,  1,  IS;  ixviii,'3(l;  Isa.  xxiiv,  7;  Jer.  1,  U.  This 
word  is  properly  an  adjective,  derived  from  *12M,  la  be 
•iroHg,  and  meana  mighig  i  hence  transferred  lo  the 
bull  in  allusion  lo  hi*  alrength.  But  in  Psa.  bcviii,  80 
should  probably  be  rendered  prbia»  (see  Geaenius, 
TlumiKr.  *.  T.  •'5»>. 

S.  E'ltpk,  t{^N,  which  occur*  only  in  the  plural,  alii- 
phim',  D^BS^  derived  from  -|?!J,  W  Itam,  in  allusion 
to  the  dnmeetic  and  docile  dispoailion  of  the  animal, 
and  uaed  ui  the  common  gender,  including  the  whole 
family,  like  the  English  6eccE — on  oa  or  co«.  In  Deut. 
^ii,  18;  jtxviii,  i,  IS,  61,  it  is  translated  Une,'  in  Psa. 
rui,7:  ProT.xiv,4t  laa.  xxx,  S4,  "m. 
B.  AUhjA;  !\niK,  also  written,  defectively,  qV!<,  la 

in  the  masculine  gender  only,  grammacically, 
while  including  animals  of  both  gender*.  It  is  found 
'  1  this  sense  in  Jer.  li,  19,  rendered  "ox."  and  in  Psa. 
iliv,  U,  in  the  plural,  "  oxen ;"  but  in  Jer.  li,  19  the 
'ord  i*  properly  an  adjective,  fuou,  ffm/lr,  and  the  ren- 
dering should  be,  "I  was  like  a  tatntd  tmab,"  not,  a*  in 
theEnslishVenion,  "I  was  like  a  Joni  or  on  oz."  See 
Geaenius,  Tietaur.  a.  v.  q^X. 

4.  Bakar',  ''^I,  in  the  common  gender,  a  word  for 
all  oxtK  or  ttat  euUk;  generically  a  herd.  The  word  ia 
derived  from  ^pX,  lo  cUavi,  ia  lag  open,  in  alluaion  t<' 
Ihe  use  of  the  beuctbrplonghing  (compL  Latin  ormfli- 
lum,  from  arart).  This  very  general  and  very  common 
word  is  usually  rendered  krrd,  herd;  as  Gen.  xiii,  b; 
Deul.  xvi,  2;  Hab.  ili,  17;  or  oxm,  as  Uen.  xii,  IS;  1 
Sam.  xi,  7 ;  Amos  vi,  12.  But  two  phraae*  deserve  e»- 
pecial  notice,  the  hen-baiar,  "y^^—^l,,  ton  o/the  krrd, 
or  of  a  ball,  which  is  translated'  ai'if,  caleft,  in  Gen. 
xviii,  7,  8;  1  Sam.  xiv,  82;  but  buOKk  in  Lev.  i,  6; 
Numb.  xv,8, 9 ;  and  »gMn,paf  im-fcifcir,  "f  3"!?  '<9. 
liwrally,™  or.  WM  o/the  *en^  which  is  rendered  6u(- 
iDat,oT5nfin^hiibc£,nLev.iv,  3;  xvi,S;  Ezek.  xliii, 
19,  SS,  ib,  and  often.    See  Cattim. 

6.  K'gel,  >i9,  from  an  obsolete  mot,  said  lo  aignify 
to  roll  (see  Gesenius,  Thetaur.  a.  v.  bi7),  a  ca\f,  puaai- 
bly  f[Om  the  idea  of  the  ewinyo  as  roUrd  or  lerapped  /»- 
gOhtr;  and  so  always  trsnslited,  as  Exod.  xxxii,  4; 
Iaa.xi,6;  Mal.iv.S;  except  in  Jer.  xxxi,  IB;  ilvi,2l, 
wbeie  our  English  Veruon  wrongly  baa  ImUori,  Iml- 
lada.  The  feminine  form,  <9M',r63V,ia  alec  frequent, 
and  ia  rightly  rendered  keifir,  as  Gen.  xr,  9 ;  Isa.  xv, 
6 ;  but  in  Has.  x,  6  the  English  Version  represents  the 
plural  by  Ihe  word  oifcM.   SmCalf;  Ha^PKit. 

6.  Par,  "ID  or  "ip,  probably  from  the  root  "vya,  ta  be 
bomf,  referring  to  the  bearing  of  the  yoke;  but  the 
word  usually  means  a  bull,  jtousg  balluct,  and  is  hence 
often  referred  to  the  root  I^D,  in  ita  more  usual  sense, 
lo  break,  in  alluaion  to  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  hi* 
anger.  It  ia  uaually  spoken  of  bullocks  for  aacrifico 
only,  as  F.xod.  xxiv,  5;  Lev.  iv,  8,  4,  G,  7;  NumU 
xxviii,  II,  19,  and  often;  ao  Hos.  xir,  2,  where  the 
meaning  is,  "  So  wiU  we  offer  our  praise  as  victims,"  or 
sacridcial  bullocks.  But  in  Pa*,  xxii,  IS  it  meana  balli, 
without  reference  to  sacridce.  (See  also  No.  4  above.) 
See  Biri.i.ocK. 

7.  Tie'vKd,  IQX,  flrom  the  root  ISX.  to  nAjett  lo  lit 
gokt  I  hence  a  pair  or  gatr,  a*  of  aases,  Judg.  xix,  10 ; 


ox  Si 

2  S*m.  xvl,  I ;  (Ten  ot  honemen,  u  Tm.  xxi,  7,  9;  ind 
■Iw  of  tam,  U  1  Sum.  xi,  7;  Ji>l  i,  3;  xlii,  13.     See 

YOKB. 

8.  ShAr,  ^id,  rnrni  a  root  iWnoting  lo  be  tlrong  or 
bald.  It  ia  a  general  term  fur  animals  of  the  beeve 
kind,  without  diBtinction  of  age  or  sei,  and  hence  i» 
variouslv  rendered,  according  to  Che  contest;  ox,  oxm, 
aaGeti.xKxii,St  Exod.sx,17i  xxii,l,4;  Deubv,  14; 
Eiek.  i,  lOi  iuffcct,  Lev.  iv,  10;  in,  i;  xxii,  23;  Hob. 
xii,  11;  cow.  Numb,  xviii,  17.  In  Lev.  xxii,  27,  where 
Che  Engliah  Veisiou  has  baUotk,  the  eontexl  lequirea 
ca{f;  and  in  Job  xxi,  10,  where  it  renden  ImU,  the  ouv 
ie  meanL    See  Bui.1. 

9.  Tti',  iiiri,  oiily  in  DauU  xiv,  5,  where  out  verwon 
haa  mid  ox,  wid  with  tnm^HwiUon  of  (he  lait  leOera, 
IS,  (iin,  only  in  lu.  U,  20— rendered  "  wild  bull ;"  prob- 


called  frum  its  awlftDen,  from  the  root  ^MP,  lo  oalrun. 
Yet  tlie  ancient  interpreters  generally  render  iciW  or, 

Hitrot.  i,  973;   Geaeuius,  Tittaur.  B.  V.  H^n).     See 


10.  r<!r,-titn,  the  Chaldee  term  fui  oz,  coneaponding 
ta  the  Hebrew  li:a,  No.  8,  above.  It  it  fliund  only  in 
the  plural,  in  Ezravi,  9, 17;  vii,  17,<rhen  it  ii  trans- 
lated "Imllock*,"  and  in  Dan.  iv,  86,  82,  SB)  v,  Kl, 
where  our  veraion  has  "oxen." 

Ifiilvnil  IliMOTT/  of  tht  Bovida 
(chiefly  from  KiUo).— The  eariieat 
pastural  tribes  appear  to  have  bad 
domesticaled  cattle  in  the  herd ;  and 
Judging  from  the  mannen  of  South 
Aftica,  where  we  find  nariun*  atill  re- 
laininK  in  nuiiy  respects  primeval 
UMKea,  it  is  likely  that  the  patriar- 
chal families,  or  at  least  their  mora- 
bleis  were  transported  ml  the  Uacli*  of 

IVes  still  practice,  as  alao  the  (iwal- 
lahs  and  sprain- merchants  in  India, 
who  come  down  from  the  interior  with 
whole  droves  bearing  burdens.    But, 
aa  the  Hebrews  did  not  castrate  thdr 
bulls,  it  is  plain  some  other  method 
of  enervation  iftitlovnairtf)  waanec- 
naary  in  onlerlo  render  their  violent 
and  brutal  indocitity  aitfficienlly  tractable  lo  permit  the 
use  of  a  metal  ring  or  twisted  rope  passed  thniuKh  the 
nostrils,  and  lo  inaure  something  like  safety  and  com- 
mand lo  their  owners.  In  Egypt,  emasculation,  no  doubt, 
was  resorted  (o,  for  no  ring  is  observable  in  the  numer- 
oua  representations  or  cattle,  while  many  of  theae  indi- 

uow  attained. 

The  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  diflMng  in  the 
length  and  flexure  of  the  horns.  'Iliere  were  some 
with  long  homa,  others  with  abort,  and  even  none, 
while  a  bunched  race  of  Nulna  reveals  an  Indian  origin, 


It  leai 


Upper  Nile  had  coma  from  the  valleys  of  the  Oanges; 
fi>r  it  is  lo  the  east  of  the  Indus  alone  that  Ihat  species 
ia  to  be  fiHind  whose  original  stock  oppean  to  be  the 
mountain  yak  (Boi  grvmiinuy.  It  is  bom  with  two 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  has  a  groaning  voice,  and  is  pna- 
aessed  of  other  distinciivecharacteristicB.  Figures  ofth  is 
apeciea  or  variety  bear  the  aigniflcant  lotus  flower  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  and,  aa  is  alill  piacticed  in  India, 
they  ore  hameaeed  lo  the  caia  of  prinoeaeee  of  Nubia. 
These,  as  well  as  the  slraigbi-backed  cattle  of  Egypt, 
are  all  tiguied  with  evident  inilicalinns  of  beauty  in 
their  form,  and  they  are  in  general  punled  white,  wiih 
black  OT  rufous  clouda,  or  entirely  red,  speckled,  argnm- 
dinoltd,  that  ia,  black,  with  numerous  smalt  white 
specks;  and  there  are  also  beevea  with  white  and  black 
occaHonally  marked  iu  a  peculiar  manner,  seemingly 
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the  kind  of  tolceos  by  which  the  prieathood  prclndHl 
to  recognise  their  sacred  individuals.  The  catUe  uf 
Egypt  continued  to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  lilt  Bome 
ages  after  the  Moslem  conquest. 

The  domestic  buBalo  was  unknown  to  Westen  Aiia 
and  Egypt  till  a<W  the  Arabian  omqueat :  it  ia  now 
common  in  Che  last-n>entioned  region  and  far  lo  the 
south,  but  not  beyond  Che  equator;  and  frum  stnicliu- 
al  differences  it  may  be  surmised  that  there  waa  in  ear- 
ly agea  a  domeoticaled  distinct  spedee  of  this  auimil 
in  Africa.  The  buffalo  {Bot  bubalit)  a  not  uncom- 
mon in  Palestine ;  the  Arabs  coll  it  }Smit.  Kobinsmi 
{Bib.  Ra.  iii,  306)  notices  buffaloes  "around  the  lake 
el-HOIeh  as  being  mingled  with  the  neat  caltlr,  and 
applied  in  general  lo  the  some  uses.  They  are  a  shy, 
ill-looking,  ill-tempered  onimaL"    These  onimalt  Vne 

ly  the  nostrils  above  the  aurface.     In  Syria  wtd  EgyV^ 

than  the  Urge  brceile  of  Europe,  and  those  of  Palestine 
appear  to  be  of  at  least  two  ^orm^  both  with  eli->n 
hums  and  both  used  lo  the  plough,  one  being  Call  aud 
lank,  the  other  more  ci>mpacc;  and  we  poaacns  in- 
ures of  the  present  Egyptian  cattle  with  lung  boms 
bent  down  and  forwards.  From  Egj-ptian  pictutta 
it  is  to  be  iiiferml  that  large  ilrovea  of  line  cattle 
were  impuned  from  Abyssinia,  and  chat  iu  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  atall-fed,  used  exclu- 
sively  for   die   |>l»u^h,  and    treattd  with   humauiiy. 


Syrian  Oi. 
There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt;  I 
cattle  appear  to  have  deteriuraleil,  iu  size  M  leait, 
nince  Biblical  times.  "Herda  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert 
{Oriailvl  Chritlim  SprOatvr,  April,  lim),-'MiK  aeldom 
to  be  seen;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood  of  Jeni- 
solem  is  small  and  intignificant;  beef  and  veal  are  but 
rare  dainties.  Yet  the  bullock  thrives  better,  and  is 
more  frequently  seen,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Che  Jordan, 
also  on  Mounc  Tabor  and  near  Naiareih,  but  paTliculai- 
ly  east  of  tile  Jordan  on  the  road  from  Jacob's-biidge 
to  Uamascus."  See  alao  Thomaon  (Limd  aid  Boat,  i, 
olS),  who  observes  that  danger  from  being  gored  has 
nut  ceased  "among  the  half-wild  droves  that  range 
over  the  luxuriant  paaluies  in  certain  parts  of  the 
countiy."  In  rslestine  the  Mosaic  law  provided  with 
care  for  the  kind  treatment  of  cattle:  for  in  treading 
nut  com— the  Oriental  mode  of  aeparaling  the  grain 
from  the  straw— it  was  enjoined  that  the  ox  ahonld 
not  be  muziled  (Dent,  xxv,  4),  and  old  oKtle  tttac  had 
long  served  in  tillage  were  ollen  suffered  to  wamtH  at 
large  till  their  death— a  pncCice  atill  in  vogue,  tboogfa 
from  a  dilTerent  motive,  in  India.  But  the  Hebnwi 
and  other  nalions  of  .'jyria  grazed  tbeir  domcatic  stock, 
particularly  those  tribes  which,  residing  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  had  fertile  districts  fur  that  purpose.  Here, 
of  course,  the  droves  became  shy  and  wild ;  and  though 
we  are  inclined  to  apply  Che  passage  in  Pas.  xxii,  IS  to 
wild  species,  yet  old  bulls,  maming  at  large  in  a  land 
wbeie  the  lion  still  aboosded,  no  tkobt  be<aaM  fieiec; 
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and  as  tbey  would  obtain  cows  from  the  pastnres,  there 
must  have  been  wild  breeds  in  the  woods,  as  fierce  and 
resolute  as  real  wild  Uri — which  ancient  name  may  be 
a  mere  modification  of  Reem,    See  Unicorn. 

There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy  of  the 
Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient  Orientals 
generally,  that  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  ox ; 
and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  the  animal  upon 
whose  patient  labors  depended  all  the  ordinary  opera* 
tions  of  farming.  Ploughing  with  horses  was  a  thing 
never  thought  of  in  those  days.  Asses,  indeed,  were 
used  for  this  purpose  [see  Ass] ;  but  it  was  the  ox  upon 
whom  devolved  for  the  most  part  this  important  ser- 
vice. The  pre-eminent  value  of  the  ox  to  **  a  nation  of 
husbandmen  like  the  Israelites,"  to  use  an  expression 
of  Michaelis  in  his  article  on  this  subject,  will  be  at 
once  evident  from  the  scriptural  account  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Animals  of  the  ox  family 
were  used  for  ploughing  (Deut.xxii,  10;  1  Sam.  xiv,  14; 
1  Kings  xix,  19 ;  Job  i,  14 ;  Amos  vi,  12,  etc.) ;  for  tread- 
ing out  com  (Deut  xxv,  4:  Hos.  x,  11 ;  Mic  iv,  18;  1 
Cor.  ix,  9;  1  Tim.  v,  18)  [see  Aoriculturb]  ;  for 
draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in 
pairs  (Numb,  vii,  8 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  6) ;  as  beasts 
of  burden  (1  Chron.  xii,  40);  their  flesh  was  eaten  (Deut. 
xiv,  4;  1  Kings  i,  9;  iv,  28;  xix,  21;  Isa.  xxii,  18; 
Prov.  XV,  17 ;  Neh.  v,  18) ;  they  were  used  in  the  sacri- 
fices [see  Sacripicb]  ;  they  supplied  milk,  butter,  etc. 
(Deuc  xxxii,  14;  Isa.  vii,  22;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  See 
Butter;  Mii^k. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  clean 
animal,  excepting  as  *'  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before 
the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii,  1-6),  although  ex- 
pressly designed  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  their  oxen 
and  sheep,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  kill  except- 
ing in  public  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  during 
the  forty  years'  wanderings  oxen  and  sheep  were  rarely 
used  as  food,  whence  it  was,^A  that  they  so  often  lust- 
ed after.   (1^  Michaelis,  Law$  ofMotUy  art.  169.)    See 

OX.  The  ox  and  the  as*-  are  often  represented 
round  the  cradle  of  the  Nativity,  in  allusion  to  Isa.  i,  8. 
Beleth  says  that  the  lion  and  ox  in  fh^nt  of  doors,  and  a 
cock  or  esigle  upon  the  church,  were  common  representar 
tions.     Sm  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology^  p.  418. 

OX -GOAD  Oijan  *vAi2;  Sept.  apoTpoiroi:  twv 
poiav ;  Vulg.  votaer,  Judg.  iii,  81).     See  Goad. 

OX,  WILD  (IKn,  Kin,  tedoitS;  Sept.  opvKj  <nvr\i- 
ov;  Aq.,  Symm.,and Theod.,  opvKi  Vulg.  oryx),  is  men- 
tioned among  the  beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  (Deut. 
xiv,  5) ;  again,  in  Isaiah, "  they  lie  at  the  head  of  all  the 
streets  like  a  wild  bull  in  the  nets."  The  most  impor- 
tant ancient  venions  point  to  the  oryx  (Oryx  leucoryx') 
as  the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  another  Hebrew  name  {yachmur) 
seems  to  stand  for  this  animal*  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  referring  the  ted  to  the  antelope  above  named. 
CoL  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  {Oryx  Tao)  may  be  the  animal  intend- 
ed; this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the 
other.  Oedmann  {Verm,  Samml.  p.  iv,  28)  thinks  the 
Bubule  {AkepkcJtu  bubalit)  may  be  the  td;  this  is  the 
Bekker-d^woMk  ot  North  Africa  mentioned  by  Shaw 
(7rav.  i,  310, 8vo  ed.).  See  Antelope  ;  Fallow  Dker. 

Oxenbridge,  John,  a  celebrated  English  Noncon- 
fmrnist,  for  some  time  minister  in  this  country,  was  bom 
at  Daventry,  England,  Jan.  80, 1609.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  iSbo  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  last  uni- 
versity he  took  his  degree  in  1681.  He  was  tutor  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  was  deprived  of  this  posi- 
tion in  1684,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  peranading  his  pupils  to  subscribe  to  certain  religious 
airielcs  of  his  own  framing.  He  spent  the  next  few 
years  as  a  miaionary  in  the  Bermoda  Islands.  Through 


the  intervention  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  ap- 
pointed fellow  of  Eton  College  in  1642;  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  a  church  in  Beverly  in  1644.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  he  was 
silenced  by  the  Bartholomew  act  in  1662.  Having  for 
some  time  urged  the  importance  of  the  new  settlements 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  then  under  lord  Willoughby,  as  a 
field  of  missionary  labor,  he  now  himself  led  the  way  to 
Surinam,  where  he  labored  for  some  time  diligently  and 
with  success.  In  1667  he  visited  Barbadoes,  whence  in 
1669  he  proceeded  to  Boston.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Chureb,  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  James  Allen,  April  10, 1670;  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  Dec.  ^,  1674.  Though  Oxenbridge 
was  a  very  popular  preacher,  his  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  passed  in  religious  controversy.  His  pub- 
lications are,  A  Double  Watchword  (1661)  * — A  Sea- 
sonable Proposition  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  by  Chris- 
tian Colonies  in  the  Continent  of  New  Gviana  (Lon- 
don). The  arguments  employed  by  Oxenbridge  in 
this  pamphlet  are  well  chosen  and  ably  pursued ;  but 
their  influence  was  much  weakened  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerant strife : — Election  Sermon  (1671) : — A  Sermon  on 
Seasonable  Seeking  of  God,  See  Anderson,  History  of 
the  Colonial  Church,' ii,  245-249;  Brown,  History  of  the 
PropagaJlion  of  Christianity  among  the  Heatheny  iii,  490 ; 
Drake,  Dictionary  of  A  merican  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ozendine,  Alexander  W.,  an  American  Baptist 
minister,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  in  South  Car- 
olina Aug.  26, 1759.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  colonial 
struggle  he  enlisted,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  Marion 
men.  After  the  war  he  preached  for  many  years,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  with  sight,  hearing,  and 
intellect  unimpaired,  at  Benton's  Creek,  Phelps  County, 
Mo.,  Sept.  8, 1869. 

Ozenstiem,  Axel  Gvstayssok,  one  of  the  mo9t 
illustrious  statesmen  of  the  17th  century,  especially 
prominent  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
at  a  most  critical  period,  was  bora  Juno  16,  1583,  at 
Fanoe,  in  the  province  of  Upland,  Sweden.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  highly  aristocratic  family, 
distinguished  in  Swedish  history.  Early  deprived  of 
his  father,  he  received  under  the  direction  of  his  moth- 
er an  educational  training  becoming  his  rank.  As  if 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry'  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  had  already  been  introduced  and  established  as 
the  state  religion  by  Gnstavus  Vasa  (1528-60),  he  at- 
tended the  German  universities  of  Rostock,  Witten- 
berg, and  Jena,  studying  at  the  same  time  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  held  an  ec- 
clesinstical  ofiice;  yet  even  in  his 'subsequent  career 
of  diplomacy,  he  always  preserved  a  fondness  for  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  a  zealous  enthusiasm  for  the  main- 
tenance and  propagation  of  the  evangelical  doctrines. 
After  having  finished  his  academical  course  by  gradu- 
ating at  Wittenberg,  he  visited  most  of  the  German 
courts.  In  1608  he  returned  home,  and  was  called  into 
state  service  by  Charles  IX  (1604-1611).  He  was  sent 
on  several  diplomatic  missions,  in  which  he  showed 
such  tact  and  skill  that  the  king,  verging  on  the  grave, 
appointed  him  guardian  of  the  royal  fkmily,  and  placed 
him  with  six  othere  at  the  head  of  the  regency.  It 
was  at  Oxenstiern's  urgent  suggestion,  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  that  the  crown  prince,  though  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  was  declared  of  age  at  Nykoeping 
(1611),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phtts.  Oxenstiem  was  selected  to  act  as  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  this  high  office  he  enjoyed  and 
justified  the  ftill  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  sov. 
ereign,  who  leaned  on  him,  as  did  Henry  IV  of  France 
on  Sully,  in  all  the  political  conflicts  and  complica- 
tions in  which  his  rei^'n  from  beginning  to  end  was 
involved,  his  cool  insight  and  prudence  tempering 
the  ardent  impulses  of  the  king,  and  contributing 
thereby  not  a  little  to  his  glory.    It  was  also  by  Oxen- 
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stiern'fl  influence,  ABsisted  by  the  queen-mother,  that 
Gustavos  Adolpbus  gave  np  contracting  what  in  those 
days  would  have  been  considered  a  mesalliance  with 
£bba  Brahe,  and  married  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Mary 
Eleonore,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Brandenbui^,  which 
proved  a  mutually  happy  union.  In  1618  (Jan.  16),  as 
Swedish  plenipotentiary,  Oxenstiem  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Denmark,  to  give  the  country  an  opportuni* 
ty,  in  a  measure,  to  recover  from  internal  and  exter- 
nal commotions.  In  1614  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
Livonia,  and  soon  had  the  satis&ction  (1617)  of  termi- 
nating hostilities  between  Russia  and  Sweden  by  an 
honorable  treaty  at  Stobowa.  In  1621,  after  the  king 
had  departed  fur  a  campaign'  in  Poland,  he  was  de- 
spatched witli  several  regiments  to  occupy  and  govern 
certain  districts  of  Prussia,  then  under  the  susefalnty 
of  Poland,  which  the  Swedish  arms  had  gained,  and  he 
filled  this  post  four  3'ears  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. When,  in  1628,  Austria  and  the  Catholic  league 
attempted  to  secure  the  Baltic  coast,  he  negotiated  with 
the  duke  of  Pomerania  and  the  king  of  Denmark  to  re- 
place or  re-enforce  the  Danbh  garrison  of  Stralsund  by 
Swedish  droops  and  thus  frustrated  all  eflbrts  to  capt- 
ure that  stronghold,  so  that  Wallenstein,  the  imperial 
general,  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  take  that  city 
even  if  it  were  bound  by  chains  to  the  sky,  had  to  beat 
an  inglorious  retreat.  He  succeeded  also,  supported 
by  the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  in  eflVcting 
an  armistice  for  six  years  with  Poland.  AH  these  pro- 
ceedings appear  as  arrangements  preparatory  to  that 
grander  undertaking  of  his  administration — an  expedi- 
tion into  Germany.  The  pious  and  chivalrous  king 
had  long  meditated  it,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
cautious  remonstrance  of  his  minister;  but  now  the 
measure  was  determined  on,  alike  from  the  policy  of 
self-preservation  and  the  moral  motive  of  succoring  the 
sorely  oppressed  co-religionists  who,  since  1618,  were 
waging  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  combined 
forces  of  fiomanism.  It  is  beyond  our  design  here  to 
delineate  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Thirty -years 
War  (q.  v.) ;  we  have  only  to  sketch  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  great  chancellor  of  Sweden.  We  will 
state  briefly :  Gustavua  Adolphus  landed  in  July,  1680, 
on  the  German  coast  with  15,000  choice  troops,  accom- 
panied by  his  minister.  Oxenstiem  had  put  all  his 
energy  into  the  execution  of  the  plan,  procuring  men, 
money,  and  material ;  and  his  diplomatic  talent  had 
ample  scope  to  overcome  the  lukewarmness  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the*  German  Protestant  princes.  Their  united 
activity  restored  again  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many as  in  triumph,  defeated  Tilly  near  Leipsic,  and 
fell,  Nov.  16,  1682,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ltttsen, 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  finishing  the  battle  victori- 
ously against  Wallenstein.  The  death  of  the  king, 
well  calculated  greatly  to  encourage  one  and  to  dismay 
the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  did  not  move  Ox- 
enstiem to  give  up  the  cause  as  lost,  though  it  added 
much  to  his  embarrassments  and  responsibilities.  Here 
may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  and 
confidence  he  ei^oyed  at  home,  that  when  he  sent  what 
purported  to  be  the  testament  of  the  late  king,  and 
drawn  up  by  him,  but  not  signed  by  the  royal  hand, 
it  was  accepted  as  binding,  and  its  tenor  observed  by 
the  Swedish  Diet.  Oxenstiem  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  Germany  with  full  powers  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment which  he  might  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  immediately  exerted  himself  to  increase 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures 
for  the  efftictual  continuation  of  the  war.  In  March, 
1633,  he  convened  a  congress  of  the  Grerman  princes 
at  Heilbronn,  and  by  that  assembly  was  declared  di- 
rector of  the  evangelical  alliance.  Also  Holland  and 
France,  ttom  which  latter  Sweden  had  been  subsidised 
with  money  since  Jan.  1,  1681,  he  tried  to  interest 
and  stir  up  to  more  energetic  assistance.    At  his  re- 


turn to  Saxony  (1684),  finding  aflTalrs  in  the  saddert 
disorder— the  confederates  vacillating,  the  soldiers  dis- 
satisfied and  lost  to  all  discipline,  and  after  the  disaster 
of  Nordlingen  almost  all  despairing,  even  the  elector  of 
Saxony  openly  gone  over  to  the  enemy — his  mind,  rich 
in  resources  even  in  these  perplexing  drcumstances, 
discovered  ways  and  means  to  rescue  his  party  from 
imminent  ruin.  This  accomplished  (1686),  he  returned 
to  Sweden,  whence  he  had  been  absent  for  ten  years. 
Longing  for  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  action,  he  resigned 
in  the  first  session  of  the  senate  he  attended  his  pleni- 
potentiary powers,  with  the  advice  never  to  oonfide  so 
much  power  as  he  had  been  intrusted  with  to  any  one 
person,  lest  it  might  be  abused ;  be  retained  only  his 
seat  as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  aa  one  of  the 
five  guardians  of  the  only  child  and  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  who  was  but  seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Concerning  the  latter  he  proved  a 
faithful  Mentor,  taking  particular  pains  to  give  her 
daily  lessons  in  the  science  of  government  and  inter- 
national law,  and  found  in  Christina  an  apt  and  quick- 
witted pupil.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  prt»p<ipal  of  Richelieu — who  wished  to  render  him 
more  pliable  for  his  own  ends,  and  promised  him  all 
the  French  influence — to  transfer  the  crown  of  Sweden 
by  a  marriage  of  one  of  Oxenstiera's  sons  with  the 
royal  heiress  into  his  own  family.  The  Swediah  chan- 
cellor resisted  the  alluring  temptation  and  declined 
the  offer.  Meanwhile  the  politico-religious  contest  in 
Germany  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  Sweden  by  the 
generals  Horn,  Baner,  and  Torstenson  with  varying 
success.  In  1645  he  sent  his  son  John  there  to  watch 
more  closely  the  interests  of  Sweden,  and  aeaist  in 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Neither 
party  gave  up  until  both  were  nearly  exhausted. 
After  protracted  negotiations  at  Mttnster  and  Osna- 
brttck,  they  agreed  to  what  is  styled  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (q.  v.),  which,  besides  other  political 
changes,  established  the  principle  of  at  least  partial 
tolerance  in  religions  matters  (signed  Oct,  ^  14^8). 
Sweden,  universally  and  nnifonnly  Latheran,  received 
as  indemnity  five  millions  of  thalers,  a  part  of  Pom- 
erania, Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wismar.  In  1648  Ox- 
enstiem secretly  organized  a  war  with  I>enmarlu 
which  had  subjected  Sweden  to  long-standing  humili- 
ations, and  by  skilful  management  obtained  the  advun- 
tage  of  his  adversary.  In  the  negotiations  nec«s^^ 
tated  in  consequence,  Oxenstiem,  who  attended  them 
personally,  extorted  in  the  peace  of  Brumsebro  the 
most  favorable  terms,  ending  with  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. Christina,  who  since  December,  1644,  had  be- 
come queen  of  Sweden,  acknowledged  his  services  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  a  count  (of  SSdennark),  and 
the  University  of  Upsala  elected  him  its  chancellor. 
Engrossed  as  he  was  with  the  business  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  was  by  no  means  unmindfhl  of  domestic  a£> 
fairs  and  home  rule.  In  1684  be  submitted  to  the 
Swedish  Diet  a  constitution,  which  was  considered  a 
;  masterpiece  of  statesmanship,  and  was  gladly  accept- 
,  ed.  He  abolished  many  oppressive  taxes,  urged  ecuo- 
omy  in  administration,  favored  and  fostered  all  kind* of 
industry,  and  caused  canals  to  be  conttracted,  in  otder 
to  facilitate  intercourse  in  the  interior  and  oommeroe 
with  other  nations.  Nor  was  he  backward  In  provid- 
ing for  the  moral  and  intellectnal  advancement  of  the 
people ;  he  was  instramental  in  founding  the  nniver- 
sities  of  Abo  and  Dorpat,  and  many  new  schoob  and 
academies,  five  of  which  he  established  out  of  his  own 
purse.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who,  en- 
dowed with  high  intelligence  and  knowledire,  might 
have  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  tbe  nofth 
of  Europe ;  but,  disregarding  older  and  wiser  coonseb, 
nnder  the  infiuence  of  unworthy  Ikvorites  sh«  indulged 
in  passions  and  csprices  that  created  general  discpn- 
tent.  Yet  when  niade  aware  of  the  public  aentiment 
she  decided  to  resign,  and  nominated  bar  oonsin  bar 
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SDceessor  (1 649).    Oxenttiern,  averse  to  a  ibrelgner  as 
sovereign,  remonstrated  most  strenuously  against  snch 
a  8tep  as  anwortby  of  her  talents,  and  fraught  with 
eviU  for  the  country.     She  for  the  time  desisted,  un- 
derwent in  1650  coronation,  and  tor  a  while  manifested 
more  proper  attention  to  governmental  affairs,  but  soon 
relapaed  into  her  former  ways,  and,  igtipatient  of  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  her  as  the  head  of  a  moral  and 
sensitive  nation,  curried  out  her  resolution,  and  in  1654, 
in  a  diet  purposely  convoked,  laid  down  the  roj'al  in- 
signia to  confer  them  on  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
prince  palatine.   Oxenstiem,  under  the  pretext  of  sick- 
ness, kepi  away  from  the  deliberations  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  this  measure.     He  died  in  the  same 
year  (Aug.  28, 1654).  ChriBtina,  not  altogether  too  well 
affected  towards  him,  bears  this  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter: **He  had  great  capacity  and  knowledge  of  sec- 
ular affairs  and  interests ;  he  knew  the  strong  and  weak 
pointa  of  all  the  European  states.     He  was  possessed 
of  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence,  had  a  vast  ca- 
pacity and  a  great  lieart.     State  affairs  were  for  him 
amoeenaent.     He  was  ambitious,  but  loyal  and  incor- 
ruptible."  He  was  certainly  the  greatest  politician  and 
statesman  which  Sweden  has  produced.     An  extraor- 
dinan'  sagacity  and  immovable  calmness  characterized 
all  his  deciitioiis,  and  energy  and  perseverance  their  ex- 
ecution.    Nothing  was  deferred  to  the  following  day, 
and  still  lesa  forgotten,  and  his  activity  never  tired. 
His  faculties  in  this  respect  border  on  the  marvellous. 
On  all  important  affairs  his  activity,  his  will,  his  loy- 
alty is  impressed.    There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  tiie 
Swedbh  government  which  does  not  owe  to  him  im- 
provements.    His  vast  activity  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  strict  gravity  and  order,  which  he  ex- 
acted of  others  as  well  as  of  himself.    His  good  health 
and  equanimi^  served  to  lighten  the  burden  of  work 
and  care.    He  was  unusually  unselKsh  and  disinterest- 
ed; he  never  used  his  influence,  extensive  as  it  was,  to 
amass  property  by  perverse  means;  on  the  contrary,  he 
repeatedly  advanced  considerable  sums  for  public  pur- 
poses witiiont  interest.     Frugal  in  his  household,  he 
was  for  display  and  luxury  where  he  acted  as  repre- 
wntative  of  the  state.   As  a  negotiator  he  ranked  with 
the  highest  diplomats  of  the  period,  even  Richelieu  not 
excepted.      Cool,  reserved,  folly  acquainted  with  hu- 
man character,  penetrating  to  the  smallest  details  of 
the  situation,  he  conducted  affairs  with  a  sure  glance ; 
only  his  haughtiness,  which  was  sometimes  excessive, 
damaged  him  now  and  then.     His  bearing  was  im- 
posing, though  his  stature  was  only  a  little  above  mid- 
dle height.     As  a  diversion  and  refreshment  from  his 
serious  practical  occupation,  he  read  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  in  which  latter  tongue  he  could  fluently  con- 
verse ;  and  perused  the  Bible  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.     His  letters  to  Grotius  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  vast  erudition ;  often  in  his  despatches 
to  the  king  he  would  attach  long  treatises  on  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.   There  are,  however,  few  of 
his  writings  published.    He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  second  volume  of  Chemnitz's  HUtoria  belli  Swco- 
Germamei;  and  his  correspondence  with  his  son  John 
(1642-1649)  has  been  edited  by  Gjorwell ;  but  there 
remain  in  the  royal  archives  of  Stockholm  six  voU,  fol. 
of  letters  written  by  him  from  1626  to  1682;  and  in 
Bidderstolpe  and  Fidkenbeig  a  still  larger  number  of 
docnoients  of  his  hand  are  preserved.     See  Geier, 
Sm^ka  FoUbets  Huloria;   Schiller,    Getckichie  de* 
dreimf^kriffem  Krieget;  Lundblad,  Sventk  Plutarch 
(Stockholm.  1824,  2  vols.);  Coxe,  ITouse  of  Avtiria; 
Gardner,  TUrty  gears   War  (N.  Y.  1874,  12mo),  p. 
145-148, 166, 172, 174, 192.    (C.  B.) 

Oxford,  Councils  of  (Concilia  Oxonirnria), 
were  frequently  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  are : 

(1)  Convened  in  1160,  in  which  more  than  thirty 
Vaudoia  or  Publicani,  who  had  lately  come  over  into 
^-"e'nml^  headed  by  one  Gerard,  and  who  denied  bap- 


tism, the  Eucharist,  ibid  marriage,  and  who  set  at 
naught  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were  condemned, 
and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  upon  which  they 
were  aentenoed  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  pub- 
licly flogged  out  of  the  city,  and  were  forbidden  to  re- 
main iu  that  neighborhood.  They  appear  to  have 
made  but  one  convert,  a  woman,  who  soon  returned 
into  the  Church.— Labb^,  Cone,  x,  1404.  See  Wilkins, 
CoAci,488. 

(2)  King  John,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  assembled 
a  large  number  of  his  clergy  and  barons,  first  at  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  demanding  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  but  this  was  unan- 
imously refused  (Wilkins,  Cone  i,  61 6). 

(8)  Was  held  at  the  monastery  of  Osney,  near  Oxford, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  by  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterl>ury  and  cardinal  legate,  who  presided.  This 
was  a  council  of  all  England,  and  fifty  canons  were 
published  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran  of  1215 : 

I.  Excommunicates  seDcrnllj  all  who  encroach  upon 
the  lights  of  the  Chnrch,  dli^turb  the  public  peace,  etc 

9.  Directs  that  bishops  shall  retaiu  abont  tnem  wise  and 
charitable  almoners,  and  attend  to  the  petitions  of  the 
ptior;  that  they  shall  nlB<>  at  times  themselves  hear  and 
make  confestfiuna ;  that  they  shall  reside  at  their  cathe- 
drAl8,etc. 

ft.  Forbids  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans  to  take  any- 
thing for  c(»llationi*  or  institntioiis  to  benedcea. 

6.  Orders  the  celebration  of  the  ni*ctnrim1  and  diurnal 
office,  and  of  all  the  sacraments,  especially  those  of  bap- 
tism and  of  the  altar. 

7.  Forbids  prlents  to  say  mass  more  than  once  in  the 
same  day,  except  at  Christnina  and  Baster,  and  wheu 
there  was  a  corptte  to  be  buried. 

10.  Orders  cnraiea  to  preach  often,  and  to  attend  to  the 
sick. 

II.  Directs  that  the  ornaments  and  veseels  of  the  chnrch 
be  properly  kept,  and  that  in  every  chnrch  there  shall  be 
a  sflver  chnllce  and  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  for  the  altar*, 
also  that  old  corpfirals  be  burned,  etc 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  resign  his  benefice,  retaining  the 
vicarage,  to  prevent  suspicion  of  nnlawftil  bargain. 

18.  Forbids  to  divide  oeneflces  in  order  to  provide  for 
several  persons. 

10.  Orders  churches  not  worth  more  than  five  marks  a 

?rear  to  be  given  to  none  but  such  aa  will  reside  and  min- 
ster In  them. 

16.  Assigns  to  the  perpetnal  vicar  a  stipend  not  lest  than 
five  marks,  except  In  Wales,  "where  vicars  are  content 
with  less  by  reaaon  of  the  poverty  of  the  cbnrclies.'*  Or- 
ders that  the  diocesan  shiill  decide  whether  the  parson  or 
vicar  chall  bear  the  char^res  of  the  church. 

IT.  Orders  that  in  large  parishes  there  shall  be  two  or 
three  priests. 

18.  Directs  that  the  bishop  shall  make  the  person  pre- 
sented to  a  living  take  an  oath  that  he  has  neither  given 
nor  promised  imything  to  the  patron. 

19.  Frovldee  that  in  each  archdeacourv  confessors  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  rural  deans  and  otnera  of  the  clergy 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  confess  to  the  bishop. 

20.  Takes  fhim  the  rural  deans  the  cognizance  of  matri- 
monial causes. 

21.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  to  harbor  thieves,  etc. 

28  and  28.  Relate  to  archldiaconal  visitatlona.  Forbid 
those  dignitaries  to  burden  the  clergy  whom  they  visit 
with  many  hor>«es,  to  Invite  strangers  to  the  procurations 
provided  for  them,  or  to  extort  procurations  without 
reasonable  cause. 

84.  Forbids  to  let  out  to  farm  archdeaconries,  deaneries, 
etc 

26.  Orders  the  archdeacons  to  take  care  in  their  visita- 
tions that  the  canon  of  the  mass  be  correct;  that  the 
priest  can  rightly  prrmonnce  the  worda  of  the  canon  and 
of  baptism;  that  laymeu  be  taught  how  to  baptize  right- 
ly in  case  of  necesoity ;  and  that  the  host,  chrism,  and 
holy  oil  be  kept  nnder  lock  and  key,  etc 

86.  Forbids  bishops,  archdeactms,  and  their  officers  to 
pasa  sentence  without  first  giving  the  canonical  moni- 
tions. 

8T.  Forbids  to  exact  any  fee  for  burials  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  holy  sacraments. 

sn.  Orders  ecclesiastics  to  wear  decent  habits  with  close 
copes,  to  observe  the  tonsni'e,  to  keen  their  haircut  abort, 
and  to  abstain  from  immoderate  eating  and  drinking. 

81.  Forblda  clergymen  In  holy  orders  publicly  to  keep 
concubines. 

84.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  spend  their  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues in  building  hon»es  on  lay  fees  for  their  aona,  ne])h- 
ews,  or  concnblnea. 

36w  Forbids  the  nnns  to  wear  veils  of  silk,  to  use  pins 
of  silver  and  irold,  and  to  wear  girdlea  worked  and  em- 
broidered, andlong  trains. 

41.  Forbids  to  give  to  a  person  already  provided  with  a 
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stiem's  influence,  assisted  by  the  queen-mother,  that 
Gustavns  Adolphus  gave  np  contracting  what  in  those 
days  would  have  been  considered  a  mesalliance  with 
Ebba  Brahe,  and  married  the  gentle  and  beautifnl  Mar}' 
Eleonore,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  which 
proved  a  mutually  happy  union.  In  1618  (Jan.  16),  as 
Swedish  plenipotentiary,  Oxenstiem  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Denmark,  to  give  the  country  an  opportuni- 
ty, in  a  measure,  to  recover  f^om  internal  and  exter- 
nal commotions.  In  1614  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
Livonia,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  (1617)  of  termi- 
nating hostilities  between  Russia  and  Sweden  by  an 
honorable  treaty  at  Stobowa.  In  1621,  after  the  king 
had  departed  for  a  campaign  in  Poland,  he  was  de- 
spatched with  several  regiments  to  occupy  and  govern 
certain  districts  of  PrussiA,  then  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  which  the  Swedish  arms  had  gained,  and  he 
filled  this  post  four  ^'ears  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. When,  in  1628,  Austria  and  the  Catholic  league 
attempted  to  secure  the  Baltic  coast,  he  negotiated  with 
the  duke  of  Pomerania  and  the  king  of  Denmark  to  re- 
place or  re-enforce  the  Danish  garrison  of  Stralsnnd  by 
Swedish  troop^s  and  thus  frustrated  all  efforts  to  capt- 
ure that  stronghold,  so  that  Wallenstein,  the  imperial 
general,  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  take  tliat  city 
even  if  it  were  Iwund  by  chains  to  the  sky,  had  to  beat 
an  inglorious  retreat.  He  succeeded  also,  supported 
by  the  medistion  of  England  and  France,  in  effecting 
an  armistice  for  six  years  with  Poland.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings appear  as  arrangements  preparatory  to  that 
grander  undertaking  of  his  administration — an  expedi- 
tion into  Germany.  The  pious  and  chivalrous  king 
had  long  meditated  it,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
cautious  remonstrance  of  his  minister;  but  now  the 
measure  was  determined  on,  alike  from  the  policy  of 
self-preservation  and  the  moral  motive  of  succoring  the 
sorely  oppressed  co-religionists  who,  since  1618,  were 
waging  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  combined 
forces  of  fiomanism.  It  is  l)eyond  our  design  here  to 
delineate  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Thirty -years 
War  (q.  v.) ;  we  have  only  to  sketch  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  great  chancellor  of  Sweden.  We  will 
state  briefly :  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  July,  1680, 
on  the  Gterman  coast  with  16,000  choice  troops,  accom- 
panied by  his  minister.  Oxenstiem  had  put  all  his 
energy  into  the  execution  of  the  plan,  procuring  men, 
money,  and  material ;  and  his  diplomatic  talent  had 
ample  scope  to  overcome  the  lukewarmness  and  Jeal- 
ousy of  tbe-German  Protestant  princes.  Their  united 
activity  restored  again  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many as  in  triumph,  defeated  Tilly  near  Leipsic,  and 
fell,  Nov.  16,  1682,  on  the  bloody  fleld  of  Ltttzen, 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  finishing  the  battle  victori- 
ously against  Wallenstein.  The  death  of  the  king, 
well  calculated  greatly  to  encourage  one  and  to  dismay 
the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  did  not  move  Ox- 
enstiem to  give  up  the  cause  as  lost,  though  it  added 
much  to  his  embarrassments  and  responsibilities.  Here 
may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  and 
confidence  he  ei^oyed  at  home,  that  when  he  sent  what 
purported  to  be  the  testament  of  the  late  king,  and 
drawn  np  by  him,  but  not  signed  by  the  royal  hand, 
it  was  accepted  as  binding,  and  its  tenor  observed  iiy 
the  Swedish  Diet.  Oxenstiem  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  Germany  with  full  powers  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment which  he  might  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  immediately  exerted  himself  to  increase 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures 
for  the  effectual  continuation  of  the  war.  In  March, 
163.1,  he  convened  a  congress  of  the  German  princes 
at  Heilbronn,  and  by  that  assembly  was  declared  di- 
rector of  the  evangelical  alliance.  Also  Holland  and 
France,  from  which  latter  Sweden  had  been  subsklized 
with  money  since  Jan.  1, 1631,  he  tried  to  interest 
and  stir  up  to  more  energetic  assistance.    At  his  re- 


turn to  Saxony  (1684),  finding  aflTalrs  in  the  saddest 
disorder— the  confederates  vacillating,  the  soldiers  dis- 
satisfied and  loat  to  all  discipline,  and  after  the  disaster 
of  Ndrdlingen  almost  all  despairing,  even  the  elector  of 
Saxony  openly  gone  over  to  the  enemy — his  mind,  rich 
in  resources  even  in  these  perplexing  circumstances, 
discovered  ways  and  means  to  rescue  his  par^  from 
imminent  ruin.  Ttiis  accomplished  (1686),  he  raumed 
to  Sweden,  whence  he  had  been  absent  for  ten  years. 
Longing  for  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  action,  he  resigned 
in  the  first  session  of  the  senate  he  attended  bis  pleni- 
potentiary powers,  with  the  advice  never  to  oonlide  so 
much  power  as  he  had  been  intrusted  with  to  any  one 
person,  lest  it  might  be  abused ;  be  retained  only  his 
seat  as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  one  of  the 
five  guardians  of  the  only  child  and  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  who  was  but  seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Concerning  the  latter  he  proved  a 
faithful  Mentor,  taking  particular  pains  to  give  her 
daily  lessons  in  the  science  of  government  and  inter- 
national law,  and  found  in  Christina  an  apt  and  quick- 
witted pupil.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  prt»p<ipal  of  Richelieu — who  wbhed  to  render  hun 
more  pliable  for  his  own  ends,  and  promised  him  all 
the  French  influence — to  transfer  the  crown  of  Sweden 
by  a  marriage  of  one  of  Oxenstiera*s  sons  with  the 
myal  heiress  into  his  own  family.  The  Swedish  chan- 
cellor resisted  the  alluring  temptation  and  declined 
the  offer.  Meanwhile  the  politico-religious  contest  in 
Germany  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  Sweden  by  tlie 
generals  Horn,  Baner,  and  Torstenson  with  varying 
success.  In  1646  he  sent  liis  son  John  there  to  watch 
more  closely  the  interests  of  Sweden,  and  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Neither 
party  gave  up  until  both  were  nearly  exhaosted. 
After  protracted  negotiations  at  MUnster  and  Osna- 
brttck,  they  agreed  to  wliat  is  styled  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (q.  v.),  which,  besides  other  political 
changes,  established  the  principle  of  at  least  partial 
tolerance  in  religious  matters  (signed  Oct.  24,  1649). 
Sweden,  universally  and  uniformly  Lutheran,  received 
as  indemnity  five  millions  of  thalers,  a  part  of  Pom- 
erania, Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wismar.  In  1648  Ox- 
enstiem secretly  organized  a  war  with  I>ennariu 
which  had  subjected  Sweden  to  long-standing  humili- 
ations, and  by  skilftil  management  obtained  the  advun- 
tage  of  his  adversary.  In  the  negotiations  neces!*i- 
tated  in  consequence,  Oxenstiem,  who  attended  tliein 
personally,  extorted  in  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  the 
most  favorable  terms,  ending  with  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. Christina,  who  since  December,  1644,  liad  be^ 
come  queen  of  Sweden,  acknowledged  his  services  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  a  count  (of  Sddermark),  and 
the  University  of  Upsala  elected  him  its  chancellor. 
Engrossed  as  he  was  with  the  business  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, be  was  by  no  means  unmindfhl  <^  domestic  a^ 
fairs  and  home  rule.  In  1684  he  submitted  to  the 
Swedish  Diet  a  constitution,  which  was  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  statesmanship,  and  was  i^dly  accept- 
ed. He  abolislied  many  oppressive  taxes,  urged  econ- 
omy in  administration,  favored  and  fostered  all  kinds  of 
industry,  and  caused  canals  to  be  oonstmcted,  in  order 
to  facilitate  intercourse  in  the  Interior  and  oomneroe 
with  other  nations.  Nor  was  he  backward  in  provid- 
ing for  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people ;  he  was  Instramental  in  founding  the  univer- 
sities of  Abo  and  Dorpat,  and  many  new  8cho«»ls  snd 
academies,  five  of  which  be  established  out  of  bis  own 
purse.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who,  en- 
dowed with  high  intelligence  and  Iniowledire,  mi^t 
have  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  tbe  north 
of  Europe ;  but,  disregarding  older  and  wiser  counsels, 
under  the  influence  of  unworthy  Ikvorites  she  indulged 
in  passions  and  caprices  thst  crested  general  discon- 
tent. Yet  when  made  aware  of  the  public  sentiment 
she  decided  to  resign,  and  nominated  her  coasia  her 
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tnoecssor  (1649).    Oxenstleni,  avene  to  a  foreigner  as 
•overeign,  reniooBtnited  rnoet  strenuoasly  against  sncb 
a  step  as  unworthy  of  her  talents,  and  fraught  with 
evils  for  the  country.     Slie  for  the  time  deeisted,  nn* 
derwent  in  1650  coronation,  and  for  a  while  manifested 
more  proper  attention  to  governmental  affairs,  bnt  soon 
relapsed  into  her  former  ways,  and,  Impatient  of  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  her  as  tlie  head  of  a  moral  and 
sen^itiTe  nation,  curried  out  her  resolution,  and  in  1654, 
in  a  diet  purposely  convoked,  laid  down  the  royal  in- 
signia to  confer  them  on  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
prince  palatine.   Oxenstiem,  under  the  pretext  of  sick- 
ness, kept  away  from  the  deliberations  necessary  for 
the  execntion  of  this  measure.     He  died  in  the  same 
year  (Aug.  28, 1654).  Christina,  not  altogether  too  well 
affected  towards  him,  bears  tliis  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter:  **He  had  great  capacity  and  knowledge  of  sec- 
ular affairs  and  interests ;  he  knew  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  all  the  European  states.     He  was  possessed 
of  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence,  had  a  vast  ca- 
pacity and  a  great  heart.     State  affairs  were  ft>r  him 
amusement.     He  was  ambitious,  but  loyal  and  incor- 
ruptible."  He  was  certainly  the  greatest  politician  and 
statesman  which  Sweden  has  produced.     An  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  aod  immovable  calmness  characterized 
all  his  decisions,  and  energy  and  perseverance  their  ex- 
ecntion.    Nothing  was  deferred  to  the  following  day, 
and  still  less  forgotten,  and  his  activity  never  tired. 
His  facnlties  in  this  respect  border  on  the  roar>*ellou8. 
On  all  important  affairs  his  activity,  his  will,  his  loy- 
alty is  impressed.    There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  the 
Swedish  government  which  does  not  owe  to  him  im- 
provements.    His  vast  activity  would  have  been  im- 
poesible  without  strict  gravity  and  order,  which  he  ex- 
acted of  others  as  well  as  of  himself.    His  good  health 
and  equanimity  served  to  lighten  the  burden  of  work 
and  care.    He  was  unusually  unselfish  and  disinterest- 
ed ;  he  never  used  his  influence,  extensive  as  it  was,  to 
smasa  property  by  perverse  means ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
repeatedly  advanced  considerable  sums  for  public  pur- 
poses witiioat  interest.     Frugal  in  his  household,  he 
was  for  display  and  luxury  where  he  acted  as  repre- 
Kotative  of  the  state.   As  a  negotiator  he  ranked  with 
the  highest  diplomats  of  the  period,  even  Richelieu  not 
excepted.      Cool,  reserved,  fully  acquainted  with  hu- 
man charscter,  penetrating  to  the  smallest  details  of 
the  sttoation,  he  conducted  affairs  with  a  sure  glance ; 
only  his  hanghtiness,  which  was  sometimes  excessive, 
damaged  him  now  and  then.     His  bearing  was  im- 
posing, thongh  his  stature  was  only  a  little  above  mid- 
dle height.     As  a  diversion  and  reiVeshment  from  his 
serious  practical  occupation,  he  read  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  in  which  latter  tongue  he  could  fluently  con- 
verse ;  and  perused  the  Bible  and  the  Ikthers  of  the 
Church.     His  letters  to  Grotins  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  vast  erudition ;  often  in  his  despatches 
to  the  king  he  would  attach  long  treatises  on  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.   There  are,  however,  few  of 
bb  writings  published.   He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  second  volume  of  Chemnitz*8  ffittoria  belli  Swco- 
Germamd;  and  his  correspondence  with  his  son  John 
(1642-l&t9)  has  been  edited  by  Gjorwell ;  but  there 
remain  in  the  royal  archives  of  Stockholm  six  vols.  fol. 
of  letters  written  by  him  from  1626  to  1682;  and  in 
Ridderstolpe  and  Falkenbeig  a  still  larger  number  of 
documents  of  his  hand  are  preserved.      See  Geier, 
Stfmtka  FoUoefs  HuHoria;   Schiller,   Guckichte   des 
drtis$ifjakrigen  Kriegetf  Lnndblad,  Sventk  Plutarch 
(Stockholm,  1824,  2  vols.);  Coxe,  ffotue  of  Augtria; 
Gardner,  Thirty -yws   War  (N.  Y.  1874,  12mo),  p. 
145-148, 166, 172, 174. 192.    (C.  B.) 

Oaddrd,  Counoils  of  (Conciua  Oxonirnsia), 
were  frequently  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : 

(1)  Convened  in  1160,  in  which  more  than  thirty 
Tsudois  or  Fublicani,  who  had  lately  come  over  into 
FngUmi  headed  by  one  Gerard,  and  who  denied  bap- 


tism, the  Eucharist,  ind  marriage,  and  who  set  at 
naught  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were  condemned, 
and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  upon  which  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  pub- 
licly flogged  out  of  the  city,  and  were  forbidden  to  re- 
main ill  that  neighborhood.  They  appear  to  have 
made  but  one  convert,  a  woman,  who  soon  retunied 
into  the  Church.— Labb^,  Cone  x,  1404.  See  Wilkins, 
Cone  i,  438. 

(2)  King  John,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  assembled 
a  large  number  of  his  clergy  and  barons^  first  at  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  demanding  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  but  this  was  unan- 
imously refused  (Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  515). 

(8)  Was  held  at  the  monastery  of  Osney,  near  Oxford, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  by  Stephen  Langtoii,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  cardinal  legate,  who  presided.  This 
was  a  council  of  all  England,  and  fifty  canons  were 
published  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Council  of 
Lateranof  1215: 

I.  Sxcommanicntes  gencrnllj  all  who  encroach  upon 
the  lights  of  the  Chnrcn,  dUtiirb  the  public  peace,  etc. 

8.  Directs  that  bisbope  tthall  retain  abont  tbem  wise  and 
charitable  almoners,  and  nitend  to  the  petiiiouit  of  ihe 
piior:  that  they  ^ball  h1s<»  nt  times  themselves  heiir  sud 
make  confesbious ;  that  they  shall  reside  at  their  cathe- 
drals, etc. 

R.  F(»rb{ds  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans  to  take  any- 
thing for  coUstionH  or  Institutions  to  benefices. 

6.  Orders  the  celebration  of  the  ni^ctunial  and  diurnal 
oflice,  and  of  all  the  sacraments,  especially  those  of  bap- 
tism and  of  the  altar. 

7.  Forbids  priests  to  say  mass  more  than  once  in  the 
same  day,  except  at  Chrlstmiis  and  Baster,  and  when 
there  wati  a  corpse  to  be  buried. 

10.  Orders  curates  to  preach  often,  and  to  attend  to  the 
sick. 

II.  Directs  that  the  ornaments  and  vessels  of  the  chnrch 
be  nroperly  kept,  and  that  in  every  chnrch  there  phsll  be 
a  sflver  chalice  and  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  for  the  altar: 
also  that  old  corptirals  be  burned,  etc 

12.  Forbids  any  one  to  resign  his  benefice,  retaining  the 
vicarage,  to  prevent  suspicion  of  unlawful  bargain. 

18.  Forbids  to  divide  neneflces  in  order  to  provide  for 
several  persons. 

15.  Orders  churches  not  worth  more  than  five  marks  a 
year  to  be  given  to  none  bot  snch  as  will  reside  and  min- 
ister in  them. 

16.  Assigns  to  the  perpetnal  vicar  a  stipend  not  less  than 
five  markt>,  except  in  Wales,  "where  vicars  are  content 
with  less  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  chnrclies.'*  Or- 
ders that  the  diocesan  shall  decide  whether  the  parson  or 
vicar  chall  bear  the  charjres  of  the  church. 

IT.  Ordera  that  in  large  parishes  there  shall  be  two  or 
three  priests. 

18.  Directs  that  the  bishop  shall  make  the  person  pre- 
sented to  a  living  take  an  oath  that  he  has  npither  given 
nor  promised  imything  to  the  patron. 

19.  Provides  thst  in  each  archdeaconry  confessors  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  rnral  deans  and  others  of  tlie  clergy 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  confess  to  the  bishop. 

20.  Tskes  from  the  rural  deans  the  cognizance  of  matri- 
monial causes. 

SI.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  to  harbor  thieves,  etc. 

88  and  88.  Relate  to  archldiacoual  visitations.  Forbid 
those  dignitaries  to  burden  the  clergy  whom  they  visit 
with  many  horxes,  to  invite  strangers  to  the  procurations 
provided  ft>r  them,  or  to  extort  procurations  without 
reasonable  cause. 

84.  Forbids  to  let  out  to  farm  archdeaconries,  deaneries, 
etc 

86.  Orders  the  archdeacons  to  take  care  In  their  vlsira- 
tions  that  the  canon  of  the  mass  be  correct;  that  the 
prleot  can  rij^htly  pronounce  the  words  of  the  canon  and 
of  baptism;  that  laymen  be  tnnght  how  to  baptize  right- 
ly in  case  of  necesMty;  and  that  the  host,  chrism,  and 
holy  oil  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  etc 

80.  Forbids  bif>hop9,  archdeacons,  and  their  officers  to 
pass  sentence  without  first  ghing  the  canonical  moni- 
tions. 

27.  Forbids  to  exact  any  fee  for  burials  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  holy  sacraments. 

SO.  Orders  ecclesiastics  to  wear  decent  habits  with  close 
copes,  to  observe  the  tonsure,  to  keeii their  haircut  short, 
and  to  abstain  from  immoderate  eating  and  drinking. 

81.  Forbids  clergymen  in  lioly  ordera  publicly  to  keep 
concubines. 

84.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  spend  their  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues in  building  houbcs  on  lay  fees  for  their  sons,  ne])h- 
ews,  or  concubines. 

SO.  Forbids  the  nnns  to  wear  veils  of  silk,  to  use  pins 
of  silver  and  irold,  and  to  wear  girdles  worked  and  em- 
broidered, ana  long  trains. 

4L  Forbids  to  give  to  a  person  already  provided  with  a 
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benefice,  baviog  cure  ofsoals,  ai9  revenue  oat  of  another 
church. 

42  and  43.  Order  monks  to  live  In  common,  and  forbid 
them  to  receive  anj  one  Into  their  commuuiiy  ander 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

44.  Orders  monlu  to  give  away  to  the  poor  what  re- 
mains of  their  repasta. 

4&  Forbids  monks  to  make  wills. 

47.  Forbids  monks  and  canons  regular  to  eat  and  drink 
save  at  the  appointed  hours;  permits  them  to  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  refectory,  but  nut  to  indulge. 

In  the  Oxford  copy  of  these  constitutions  two  others 
are  added  relating  to  the  Jews. — Johnson,  EccL  Can- 
ons ;  Cotic,  xi,  270 ;  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  585. 

(4)  Convened  in  1322,  by  Walter  Keynolds,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  which  ten  ounstitutions  were 
published : 

1.  Relates  to  the  conferring  of  holv  orders.  Directs 
that  all  candidates  sball  be  examined  previously;  enu- 
merates those  cases  in  which  holy  orders  shall  be  refused. 
Also  forbids  to  admit  clerks  ordained  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  to  officiate  without  letters  dismissory  or 
commeudulory  fi*om  their  ordinaries.  Orders  that  monks 
shall  be  ordained  by  tlieir  own  diocesan. 

S.  Directs  priests  to  exhort  their  people  to  be  confirmed, 
and  adults  to  confess  before  couflrmHtion.  Orders  that 
children  on  the  third  day  after  confirmation  be  carried  to 
church,  that  their  foreheads  may  be  washed  in  the  bap- 
tistery by  the  priest's  hand,  in  honor  of  the  chrism.  Pre- 
scribes caution  against  children  receiving  confirmation 
twice. 

8.  Relates  to  extreme  unction,  and  appeals  to  St.  James 
<v,  14, 1ft)  in  pn)of  of  its  necessity. 

4.  Orders  rectfirs  and  prieots  to  l>e  careftil  of  their  altars, 
to  keep  the  holy  Eucharist  in  a  clean  pyx  of  silver  or 
ivory,  or  other  befitting  material,  to  renew  the  consecrated 
host  weekly,  to  carry  U  to  the  sick  with  reverence,  a  light 
going  before,  etc 

5.  Orders  that  the  linen  fhmiture  of  the  altar  be  kept 
whole  and  clean,  that  the  words  of  the  canon  be  fhliy 
and  exactly  pronounced,  and  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
Forbids  a  priest  to  celebrate  mass  till  he  has  finished  mat- 
ins, prime,  and  nndem.  Directs  that  two  candles,  or  one 
at  least,  be  lighted  at  high  mass. 

6.  Relates  to  the  duty  of  archdeacons  in  visitation. 

7.  Relates  to  marriage. 

8.  Relates  to  penance.  Orders  the  priest  to  consider 
carelhlly  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  sin,  to  re- 
ceive confessi«)n8,  especially  those  of  women,  in  some 
open  place ;  to  consult  the  bishop,  or  some  discreet  men, 
in  doubtful  cases,  and  to  be  ciireml  not  to  make  the  pen- 
itents implicate  other  persons  by  name  in  their  confes- 
sions. 

9.  Forbids  a  priest  In  a  state  of  mortal  sin  to  celebrate 
before  confession.  Forbids  to  reveal  confession  in  any 
wav,  directly  or  indirectly :  orders  tliat  a  priest  convicted 
of  doing  so  shall  be  degraded  without  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

10.  Orders  the  appointment  of  a  fit  priest  In  every  dean- 
ery to  receive  the  confession  of  the  cjergy. 

— Johnson,  EccL  Canons;  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  512. 

(5)  Held  in  1408,  by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  against  the  Lollards.  Ten  constitutions 
were  published  at  this  council,  and  sanctioned  in  one 
held  afterwards  in  London : 

1.  Forbids  any  one  to  preach  witbont  being  first  exam- 
ined nnd  allowed  by  the  diocesan.  Also  forlnds  men  sus- 
pended for  preaching  erroneous  doctrine  to  preach  within 
the  province  until  they  he  restored  by  the  ordinary  who 
sut«peuded  them.  Sentences  all  violators  of  this  statute 
to  excommunication.  Declares  that  any  preacher  who 
shall  a  second  time,  in  any  way,  intimate  that  the  Church 
has  not  power  to  make  such  ordinances  by  her  prelates, 
shall  l>e  sentenced  to  excommunication ;  and  all  Chris- 
tian people  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication  with 
him  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Further  declares 
that  when  lawfhllv  convicted  of  so  doing,  such  ofiieuders 
shall  be  declared  heretics  by  the  ordinary,  and  incur  all 
the  pennltles  of  heresy,  and  their  alders  and  abettors 
also,nii1ess  they  desist  within  a  month  from  the  date  of 
their  admonition. 

2.  Forbids  the  clergv  and  people  of  any  parish  to  allow 
any  one  to  preach  unless  fhll  assurance  be  first  given  of 
his  being  authorized,  privi1e<;ed,  or  sent  according  to  the 
form  specified  in  Constitntion  L  Orders  that  the  chorch, 
churchyard,  or  other  place  where  unauthorised  preachers 
have  been  permitted  to  hold  forth,  shall  be  put  under  an 
Interdict.  Orders,  further,  that  authorized  preachers  shall 
salt  their  discourses  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearem. 

8.  Kxoommnuicates,  ipso/actOj  all  who  preach  or  say  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Cnurch  concerning 
the  sacrnments,  or  any  p<iint  of  faith ;  declares  that  such 
offenders  nhall  not  be  absolved  (except  at  the  point  of 
death),  unless  they  abjure  their  errors  and  do  penance. 
Orders  that  persons  who  do  so  a  secood  time  shall  be 


formally  denoonced  as  heretics,  and  sobjeet  to 
tion  of  their  voods.  With  reffard  to  the  penance  to  be 
performed,  it  is  declared  that  the  offender  shall  expressly 
recant  the  things  he  has  preached,  taught,  or  alllrmed  in 
the  parish  church  in  which  he  did  so,  upon  aome  one  or 
more  Lord*s-days  or  holy  days  at  high  mass. 

4.  Forbids  schoolmasters  and  other  teachers  to  inatmct 
their  pupils  in  the  sacraments  and  oiher  tbeolc^ical  points 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Church,  and  enjoiiie 
them  not  to  permit  their  scholars  to  dlapoie  puMidy  or 


privately  upon  such  iiubjecti^ 
R.  Forolds  to  read 


any  bfxik  composed  by  John  Wick- 
llffe,  or  any  other  in  his  time  or  since,  in  any  schools,  hallis 
inns,  or  i>iher  places  whatsoever  within  the  province,  un- 
less it  have  1)een  first  examined  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  nuiverHities  of  Oxford  or  Cumbridge. 

6.  Declares,  upon  the  anihoriiy  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the 
translation  of  the  text  of  holy  Script  are  is  a  daugenius 
thing,  because  it  Is  not  easy  to  make  the  sense  In  all  re- 
s|)ecis  the  same ;  enacts  that  no  tine  slutll  henceforth,  by 
his  own  authority,  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  iniu 
English ;  and  that  no  part  of  any  such  b«M>k  or  trcatl^ 
lately  comp<ised  In  the  time  of  John  Wickliffe  shall  be 
read  in  public  or  private,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. 

7.  Forbids  any  one,  under  pain  of  being  pabllcly  de- 
nounced excommunicate,  to  propose  or  aseert  any  projp- 
ositions  which  carry  a  sound  contrary  to  the  CaUiuAc 
faith  or  good  morals. 

8.  Forbids  all  disputing,  either  in  public  or  private, 
concerning  things  determined  by  the  Cnurch,  nnleas  it  be 
in  order  to  get  at  the  true  meaning.  Forlilds,  also,  t«) 
call  in  qnesiHrn  the  authority  of  Church  decisions,  or  to 
preach  anything  cttntrary  to  them,  especially  concerning 
the  adoration  of  the  cross,  the  veneration  of  the  Ima^vs 
of  the  saints,  and  pilgrimages  to  holy  plaoM  and  relics, 
or  against  takiug  oains  in  Judicial  matters.  Orders  all 
preachers  to  encourage  these  things,  as  well  as  proces- 
sions, genufiectiiHis.  l>ow{nes,  Incensings,  kissings,  obla- 
tions, pllgrimagea,  iiluminanous,  and  the  making  or  oaths 
In  a  lawful  mauuer  by  touchittg  God's  holy  Gospels.  Of- 
fenders to  incur  the  peualtv  orheresy. 

9.  Orders  that  none  be  admitted  to  serve  as  chaplain  In 
any  diocese  within  the  province  who  was  not  Doni  <  r 
oraained  there,  unless  he  bring  with  him  letters  fnuu 
his  diocesan. 

10.  Declares  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be  Infected 
with  new  unprofitable  doctrines,  and  blemished  with  the 
new  damnable  brand  of  Lollardy,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  university  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  seemltiglv 
irreparable  injnrv  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  n^ 
to  he  defeuded  oy  her  virtue  and  learning:  that  there> 
fore,  upon  the  petition  of  the  ]>roctors  of  the  whole  clergy 
of  the  province,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  the  prelates 
present  in  the  convocation,  it  is  enacted  that  every  head 
of  a  college  or  hall  in  the  university  shall,  at  least  once 
a  month,  make  diligent  inquiry  whether  any  scholar  or 
inhabitant  hath  asserted  or  held  any  position  carrying  a 
sound  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  sound  morale; 
and  if  he  find  any  such,  that  he  shall  eflrectoally  admonish 
him;  and  that  any  such  person  so  admonished  advan- 
cing the  same  propositioD  shall  be  ipm  facto  excommimi- 
cated  and  otherwise  punished.  Oraers  that  If  the  offend* 
er  be  a  scholar,  he  shall  be  disqualified  for  his  degree;  if 
a  doctor,  M.A.,  or  B.A.,  he  shall  be  sospended  from  all 
scholastic  acts,  lose  all  his  rightB  in  his  coUmc,  and  be 
actually  expelled,  and  a  Catholic  put  into  his  uTace.  De- 
clares that  if  any  head  of  a  bouse  shall  neglect,  within 
ten  days  after  the  publication  of  these  oooatitntions,  to 
execnte  the  above  regulations  against  any  offender  in 
their  college,  he  shall  himself  be  ipwfaeto  excommuni- 
cated and  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  college  oonrid- 
ered  to  be  void,  and  a  new  heaa  appointed,  finacts  the 
same  penalties  against  a  head  of  a  Dtllege  aaspected  of 
heresy,  who,  after  admonition  fh)m  the  ordinary,  doe« 
not  reform :  and,  ftirther,  declares  him  to  be  fir  three 
years  incapable  of  holding  any  benefice  within  the  prov- 
ince. Lastly,  it  treats  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  against 
suspected  persons. 

— Johnson,  EccUs,  Canons;  Labb^  Cone,  xi,  2089;  Wil- 
kins, Cone  iii,  814. 

Oadbrd  Tracts,  a  term  applied  to*  certain  writ- 
ings of  a  clerical  party  in  the  Church  of  En^^and 
which  began  to  form  itself  at  the  UniTerBity  of  Ox- 
ford in  1838,  and  which  baa  grown  into  what  is  now 
known  as  Anglo  -  Catholicism,  SacmDenttmnim,  oc 
Ritualism. 

History,  — A  conference  of  cectain  Anglican  theo- 
logians, held  in  July,  1888,  laid  the  foundation  of  thb 
movement  But  this  conference  was  occaaioncd  by 
preceding  events.  The  state  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  18th  century  was  deplorable — a  pnnid,  Ufefteas  skel- 
eton. The  Wesleyan  revival,  meeting  little  ^npstby 
within,  had  to  g^w  up  outside  of  the  Church,  Only 
towards  the  dose  of  that  century  did  the  erangelicsl 
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fpint  find  place,  and  fonn  to  itself  a  partv,  inside  of  the 
Church.     This  party  was  intent  on  practical  Christian 
life  rather  than  on  girding  the  strict  formuln  of  oi> 
tbotioxy.    Hence  it  tended  to  liberalism,  both  in  Church 
and  in  state.     The  political  liberalism  culminated  in 
reform,  particularly  in  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act,  in 
1828.     Parliament  was  thus  opened  both  to  Dissenters 
and  to  Catholics.    Church  reform  was  now  undertaken. 
The  popular  voice  called  for  an  **  adaptation"  of  the 
Church  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    Violence  occurred  at 
some  points.     At  Bristol  the  populace  burned  down  the 
episcopal  palace.    In  1888  one  half  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Ireland  were  abolbhed.     The  very  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England  seemed  to  be  in  danger.     It  was 
at  this  point,  that  the  Tractarian  party  organized  it- 
self in  order  to  oppose  both  the  assaults  of  politics  and 
the  inroads  of  evangelicalism.     It  was  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  who  inaugurated  this  movement. 
Oxford,  as  opposed  to  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the  evan- 
gelical party,  had  remained,  to  some  extent,  true  to  its 
Hi^h-Church  reactionary  traditions.     It  was  here  that 
the  cl«rieal  spirit  of  the  past  had  had  its  intensest  seat. 
Here  the  Romanizing  tendency  of  Laud  had  never  en- 
tirely died  out.    Oriel  College  became  the  nursery  of 
the  new  tendency,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  years 
previooaly  it  had  been  the  seat  of  a  very  liberal  scien- 
tific spirit.    To  this  college  now  belonged  several  very 
gifted  Toong  men;  among  them,  John  Keble,  affcer 
1881  professor  of  poetry,  and  author  of  the  much>ad- 
mired  Christian  Year;  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  since 
1828  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  professor  of  Hebrew; 
John  Henry  Newman,  fellow  and  tutor  in  Oriel ;  and 
R.  H.  Froude.    With  these  eo-operated  A.  P.  Perceval, 
rector  at  East  Horsley.     Froude  and  Perceval  first  gave 
form  to  the  movement.    Perceval  appeared  in  1828  in 
a  book — A  Chrietian  Peace  Offering — aiming  to  allay 
the  pref  iidioes  of  the  Anglicans  against  the  Romanists. 
He  argues  that  the  differences  between  Anglicans  and 
Rnmanists  are  not  essential,  and  that  the  Roman  is  a 
true  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  Church.    The  debate 
as  to  the  sacrament  is  mostly  a  battle  of  words.    The 
two  churches  hold  equally  to  the  real  presence;  but 
the  Roman  errs  in  undertaking  to  explain  the  mode  of 
this  presence.    The  mode  should  be  left  to  private 
judgment;  but  the  laity  should  have  the  communion 
in  both  kinds.    As  to  the  mass,  the  English  articles 
only  deny  that  at  each  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
Christ  suffers  afiresh  the  tortures  of  the  cross;  but  that 
is  not  the  real  sense  of  the  Romish  doctrine.    It  speaks 
only  of  an  nnbloody  offering,  and  holds  that,  in  some 
sense,  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice.    Petitions  to  angels 
and  to  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  also  the  ven- 
eration of  relics,  are  per  te  harmless,  but  easily  lead  to 
misuse;  henee  their  restriction  or  prohibition  is  justi- 
fiable.   Purgatory,  though  not  based  on  Scripture  nor 
taught  by  the  early  fathers,  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
Auricular  confession  and  indulgences  are  ancient  cus- 
toms, whose  loss  the  Anglican  Church  regrets.    Though 
not  a  complete  substitute  for  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
primitive  Church,  they  are  much  preferable  to  the  lack 
of  discipline  which  disgraces  the  English  Church.    As 
to  justification,  the  Romish  Church  teaches  not  that 
man  is  justified  by  works  alone,  but  only  that  none  is 
jintified  by  works  that  are  done  without  grace  through 
Christ    Both  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  churches 
tesch  that  the  sins  of  him  who  repents  are  forgiven 
throi^h  Christ;  hence  on  this  point  they  do  not  es- 
acntiaUy  differ.     But  works  of  supererogation  (they 
aie  not  mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent)  are  to 
be  rejected.    The  Church  is  infallible  thus  far,  that 
whatever  objective  error  she  may  temporarily  formu- 
late, yet  the  people  who  faithfully  foUow  her  decisions 
iafalUbly  attain  to  salvation.    The  significance  of  this 
doctrine  is  as  a  safeguard  against  promiscuous  rational- 
ism.   A  limitation  of  private  judgment  is  to  be  pre- 
fetied  to  soch  danger.     Every  branch  of  the  true 
Cbvneh  is  superior  to  rulers  in  spiritual  things;  but 


the  temporal  claims  of  the  pope  are  illegitimate.  As 
thus  viewed  by  Perceval,  the  Romish  errors  are  mere 
excrescences  which  can  readily  be  thrown  off  without 
seriously  affecting  the  Church.  The  English  Church 
is  simply  a  branch  of  this  Church  in  temporary  schism. 
He  looks  for  a  reunion.  But  he  is  all  the  more  severe 
against  Dissenters.  What  error  of  Romanism  is  half 
so  serious  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
by  the  Independents,  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  by 
Baptists?  And  what  are  all  possible  papal  errors  in 
comparison  with  the  horrible,  godless  doctrine  of  a  7>e- 
creium  abaolutum!  But  Froude,  an  earnest,  logical, 
aacetically  pious  and  very  gifted  young  man,  went  even 
farther  than  Perceval.  At  first  inclined  to  rationalism, 
he  came  finally  to  the  view  that  while  reason  is  able  to 
judge  and  compare  given  ideas,  it  is  dependent  on  the 
Church  for  the  ideas  themselves.  But  where  is  the 
Qhurch?  An  examination  of  the  formation  of  the 
English  Church  convinced  him  that  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  sole  true  Church.  Its  founders  had  been  gov- 
erned too  much  by  arbitrary  caprice  in  their  so-called 
reform  of  the  old  Church.  The  true  criterion  of  the 
Church  is  the  ancient  rule :  *'  Quod  semper,  quod  ubi- 
que,  quod  ab  omnibus."  The  Church  of  the  first  centu- 
ries alone  is  true  to  this  rule.  From  it  there  is  no  dis- 
sent. To  it  must  all  modem  churches  go  back,  for  doc- 
trine, for  rites,  and  for  constitution.  At  first  Froude 
hoped  for  reconciliation  with  the  Romish  Church ;  but 
a  visit  to  Rome  convinced  him  that  it  had  fallen  far 
from  the  primitive  pattern.  So  was  it  largely  also 
with  the  actual  Anglican  Church.  The  reformers  of 
this  Church  had  given  up  the  divine  right  of  the 
Church,  had  substituted  preaching  in  the  place  of  the 
sacraments  as  a  means  of  grace,  had  eliminated  the  es- 
sential sacrificial  element  from  the  Eucharist;  in  a 
word,  had  retained  only  the  merest  crumbs  of  the  apos- 
tolic preaching.  But  he  found  comfort  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  formuln  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  ca- 
pable of  being  construed  into  the  sense  of  the  true 
primitive  Church.  Accordingly  he  insisted  on  celib- 
acy, fasting,  retirement  from  the  world,  and  venera- 
tion for  sacred  things  and  places.  He  sJso  looked  on 
the  revival  of  monkish  orders  as  the  best  means  of 
Christianizing  the  massea  In  one  respect  he  differed 
from  most  Ritualists.  He  insisted  on  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  state  control.  The  friends  of 
Froude  at  first  went  not  so  far  as  he  in  their  disavowal 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Anglican  Church  had  in- 
deed been  badly  maimed  by  the  Reformers ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  the  truest  of  all  the  severed  branches,  and,  by 
proper  culture,  might  yet  be  made  to  bear  the  good 
fruit  of  the  original  stock.  But  they  saw  in  Froude's 
ideal  primitive  Church  the  sole  goal  of  all  their  efforts, 
and  in  submission  to  Church  discipline  the  sole  remedy 
for  rationalism. 

While  this  little  circle  of  devout  ascetics  was  forming 
itself  and  shaping  its  ideal,  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the 
political  world  was  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  inherent  rights  of  the  bishops  were  in  danger  of 
being  undermined.  The  Tractarians  determined  to 
stand  in  the  breach.  Their  first  endeavor  was  to  in- 
doctrinate the  laity  as  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church  as  such.  Three  points  were  made  prominent: 
The  idea  of  the  Church ;  the  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments; the  significance  of  the  priestly  office.  These 
points  were  developed  in  popular  catechetical  form,  and 
published  under  the  title  The  ChurchmarCs  Manual  in 
1888.  While  this  was  in  preparation  Parliament  abol- 
ished ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics.  This  gave  impulse  to 
a  conference  at  Hadleigh,  Jnly  26-29,  of  Hugh  Rose, 
Froude,  Keble,  Newman,  and  Perceval,  in  view  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  Manual  and  of  concerted  action  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  The  action  agreed  upon  was  directed  to 
two  points — to  develop  the  significance  of  apostolical 
succession,  which  had  been  ruthlessly  ignored  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  and  to  defend  the  or- 
thodox interpretation  of,  the  Prayer-book  against  the 
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SocinUn  views  which  the  action  of  Parliament  implied. 
In  September  Keble  ^prepared  a  prc^amme  of  action 
for  the  party,  stating  the  doctrinal  reforms  they  aimed 
at,  and  the  means  agreed  upon  to  effect  the  end.  The 
Churchman^ $  MamuU  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  party.  It  was  sent  to  all  the 
Scottish  bishops,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  them 
and  others.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Or.  How- 
ley)  refused  it  his  official  sanction,  but  did  not  object 
to  its  publication.  This  Manual  is  "  the  first  tract  put 
forth  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times."  Upon  it 
followed  ninety  other  small  treatises,  under  the  general 
title  "  Tracts  for  the  Times.'^  Hence  the  name  of  the 
party — Tractarians. 

The  Trada  (18d3-1841).^Thoagh  the  tracU  were 
the  chief  missionary  agency  of  the  party,  their  views 
found  also  expression  in  poetr}',  tales,  review  articles, 
and  sermons.  Keble  and  Newman  wrote  the  most  of 
the  tracts.  Pusey  wrote  several  of  the  most  important 
The*  first  tract  proper  appeared  Sept.  9,  1833 ;  by  No- 
vember, 1835,  seventy  had  appeared,  making  two  vol- 
umes. Most  of  them  were  original  essays,  though  some 
were  extracts  from  earlier  writers.  The  later  tracts 
were  more  lengthy  and  thorough,  the  last  twenty  mak- 
ing four  volumes.  At  first  these  tracts  were  almost  uni- 
versally welcomed.  They  carefully  respected  the  Pray- 
er-book, and  defended  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  They 
were  an  opportune  ally  of  the  establishment  in  a  time 
of  danger.  They  raised  to  fresh  life  the  old  High- 
Church  party,  and  vigorously  assailed  evangelicals  and 
dissenters.  But  the  evangelical  Church  party  soon 
became  alarmed.  The  Chrittian  Observer^  in  March, 
1834,  charged  the  Tractarians  with  being  Romanists. 
Newman  resented  the  charge  in  his  Via  media  (tracts 
38, 41),  arguing  that  not  kU  party,  but  the  oppoeers  had 
fallen  away  from  the  idea  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
declaring  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  needed  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  protest  against  firasmianism  and  lat- 
itudinarianism,  and  by  an  additional  article  on  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  priesthood.  In  1886  the  Tractarians 
involved  themselves  in  a  violent  personal  strife.  Dr. 
Hampden,  a  Broad  Churchman,  was  nominated  by  the 
crown  to  a  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  The  Tractarians  used  petitions 
and  all  other  practicable  means  to  prevent  the  confir- 
mation. Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  sprang  to  the  help  of  Hamp- 
den in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (April,  1836).  It  was  the 
signal  to  a  general  attack.  The  Tractarian  movement 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Though  defeated  in  the 
Hampden  matter,  they  lost  none  of  their  courage  nor 
zeaL  In  1838  they  began  a  series  of  translations  from 
the  fathers,  entitled  **  A  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  anterior  to  the  Division  of  the 
East  and  West."  The  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  but  the  fathers  are  the  channel  through 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us — so  says  the  Preface. 
In  1837,  and  later,  some  of  the  tracts  showed  a  marked 
advance  towards  Rome.  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  in  tract 
80,  enjoined  *^  reserve"  in  the  commanication  of  religious 
truths.  It  was  an  effort  to  revive  the  Romish  IHici- 
plina  arcani ;  it  discountenanced  the  preaching  of  all 
doctrines  to  the  general  public,  as  also  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  the  Bible.  This  and  similar  tracts  ex- 
cited general  dismay.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pusey,  in  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  attempted  to  deny  the 
Romanizing  tendency.  Keble  wrote  tracts  in  the  same 
vein  as  Williams.  The  Tractarians  in  general  had 
taught  their  followers  to  look  indulgently  on  the  errors 
of  Rome,  and  to  bewail  the  Reformation  as  a  blunder. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  certain  young  enthusiasts  were 
on  the  point  of  actually  going  over  to  Rome?  To  pre- 
vent this  consummation  Newman  wrote  the  90th  tract. 
It  was  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  sophistry,  the  point  of 
which  was  to  make  it  easy  for  the  conscience  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  yet  hold  firmly 
all  the  essentials  of  Romanism.  No  other  essay  from 
the  whole  school  made  such  a  sensation  as  this.    The 


Thirty-nine  Articles  had  always  been  looked  npon  as 
a  breastwork  against  all  the  errors  of  popery.  This 
breastwork  was  now  riddled  through  and  through,  and 
a  free  way  opened  for  the  influx  of  the  whole  host  of 
papal  errors.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  tract  90 
Oxford  became  alarmed.  A  session  of  the  umvernty 
authorities  declared  that  the  tracts  were  in  no  wise  of- 
ficially sanctioned  by  the  university,  and  that  a  sub- 
scription of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  sense  taught 
in  tract  90  was  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  sub- 
scription. Also  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (hitherto  friendly 
to  the  party)  sent  a  message  to  Newman,  censoring  the 
tract  in  question,  and  forbidding  their  further  publica- 
tion. Other  prelates  joined  in  the  condemnatioa. 
Newman  yielded ;  and  the  tracts  ceased  to  appear.  A 
host  of  hostile  writings  was  now  set  afloat.  The  evan- 
gelical party  saw  all  its  fears  realized :  the  Tractarians 
weit-e  at  the  threshold  of  Rome. 

The  PervtrU. — ^It  seemed  a  heavy  stroke  for  the 
Tractarians  that  their  tracts  were  now  prohibited,  and 
that  most  of  the  prelates  had  turned  against  them.  But 
this  very  crisis  was  a  help  to  their  cause ;  it  occasioned 
a  sifting  of  the  party,  throwing  out  the  half-hearted  elfr> 
ments,  and  drawuig  the  genuine  Anglo-Catholics  into 
closer  ranks.  The  general  drill  of  the  school  disap- 
proved of  Newman's  crypto-Bomaniam.  Perceval,  in 
1842,  in  a  book,  A  Collection  <if  Papers  anmected  lei/k 
the  Theological  Movement,  etc,  divided  the  Tracurian 
doctrines  into  two  classes :  the  common  teaching,  and 
the  private  views  of  certain  individuals.  The  first  class 
embraoed  four  points:  apostolic  succession,  baptianal 
regeneration,  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  councils  called  aooording  to  the  canons  of  1571. 
To  the  second  class  belonged  five  opinions :  turning  to- 
wards the  east  in  prayer,  the  purification  of  souls  in  the 
middle  state,  Pusey^s  view  of  sin  after  baptism,William8's 
retertfotio,  and  Keble's  notion  of  mysticid  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  first  four  points  constituted  the  gold- 
en centre  of  the  Tractarian  school  Pusey  and  Keble 
diverged  slightly  towards  Rome ;  and  farther  still  stood 
Newman,  W.  G.  Ward,  and  many  younger  diaeiple& 
When,  now,  the  ofiicial  condemnation  of  Newman's  tract 
90  tended  to  drive  the  extremists  back  towards  the  centre, 
some  had  already  gone  too  far  t»  regain  their  equilibri- 
um. In  a  sermon  in  May,  1843,  Pusey  taught  tian- 
substantiation  so  clearly  that  the  authorities  auspended 
his  preaching  for  two  years.  Soon  thereafter  his  assist* 
ant  teacher  in  Hebrew,  Seager,  went  over  to  Rome. 
The  next  important  case  was  Ward.  He  bad  taught 
in  the  British  Critic,  a  quarterly  that  went  down  in 
1848,  and  in  the  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churckj  1844,  the 
most  offensive  Romish  views — Mariolatty  and  mental 
reservation  in  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  A 
'^convocation"  at  Oxford  degraded  him  from  his  uni- 
versity rights,  and  expelled  him.  In  September,  1815, 
he  went  over  to  Rome.  Newman  thereupon  deariy 
saw  that  a  mid-position  between  Anglicaniani  and  Rome 
was  no  longer  practicable.  He  resigned  his  positioa, 
and  followed  Ward.  Newman's  act  was  the  signal  for 
a  host.  Oakley,  fellow  of  Baliol,  and  priest  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, London,  followed.  Other  perverts  were :  Collyns, 
chief  pastor  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford ;  the  poet  F.  W.  Faber, 
rector  of  Elton;  Thompson,  pastor  of  St.  Marylebone; 
Gordon,  priest  of  Christ  Chiunch,  Regent's  Park.  By  De- 
cember, 1846,  not  less  than  160  dergymen  and  eminent 
lavmen  had  become  Romanists. 

It  was  not  merely  doctrines,  however,  but  rites  also 
that  caused  trouble.  Several  Romish  usages  were  si- 
lently and  gradually  intioduoed  into  many  churchesL 
These  things  alann<Ml  the  public.  The  press  resounded 
the  cry,  "No  Popery  I"  Counteractive  soeieiies  were 
formed.  An  incident  gave  impulse  to  a  general  attack. 
One  Gorham  was  nominated  to  a  parish  in  the  dioeese 
of  Exeter.  The  High-Chuich  bishop,  Dr.  Philpoct% 
opposed  his  appointment  on  the  ground  that  be  denied 
baptismal  regeneration^  After  manifold  protests  and 
appeals,  Gorham's  views  were  justified  by  the  htghest 
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tribunal.  This  spread  conaternation  among  the  Anglo- 
Catholica.  The  Church,  said  they,  is  surrendered  tu 
heresv,  and  that  too  bv  a  court  of  lavmen.  How  can 
she  longer  be  a  guardian  of  orthodoxy !  It  was  now 
feared  that  the  Sacramentarians  would  in  a  body  go 
over  to  Kome.  But  the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Oxford 
exhorted  to  patience  and  hope.  This,  however,  came 
too  late  for  some :  Palmer,  a  chief  Tractarion,  had  sought 
communion  with  the  Greek  Church ;  Maskell,  priest  in 
£xeter,  had  come  to  tils  conviction  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Trinity,  the  English  Church  had  not  a 
single  settled  doctrine ;  Dr.  Tuwnsend,  of  Durham,  had 
sought  audience  with  the  pope,  and  prayed  for  the  call 
of  a  cowiciL  Others,  in  deeper  despair,  had  set  out  to 
colonize  New  Zealand,  in  hope  of  there  realizing  their 
Church  ideaL  While  this  agitation  was  in  progress, 
England  was  awakened  and  astonished  by  the  news,  in 
October,  1850,  that  the  pope  had  raised  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster, 
and  distributed  England  into  twelve  bishoprics.  Noth- 
ing, however,  but  regrets  and  disapproval  were  possible. 
The  pope  had  acted  uncanonically,  said  the  Tractarians, 
since  England  possesses  already  a  sufficiency  of  Catho- 
lic bi:i»hopflL  But  this  papal  action  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Tractarian  party :  it  rendered  the  Romish  Church 
more  inviting  and  aristocratic,  and  attracted  many  of 
their  members  into  its  bosom,  especially  from  the  high- 
er classes.  By  Christmas,  1852,  no  less  than  200  clergy- 
men and  more  than  as  many  laymen  had  gone  over  to 
the  Bomish  communion.  The  assumptions  of  Roman- 
ism and  the  political  agitation  combined  to  check  the 
extreme  High-Church  bishops  in  their  patronage  of  in- 
novations. The  bishops  of  Exeter,  of  Oxford,  of  Bath- 
Wells,  anJ  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assumed  a 
more  c(»nser\'ative  position,  protested  against  the  arro- 
jeanoe  of  Kome,  and  counselled  their  clergy  to  beware  of 
giving  deeper  oflfence.  But  these  counsels  were  poorly 
heeded.  The  leaven  of  sacramentarianism  had  been 
too  widely  sown.  It  continued  to  work,  and  silently  to 
gain  ground*  Romanizing  ritualism  more  or  less  pro- 
iMMinced  spread  far  and  wide.  Auricular  confession  was 
introduced  in  some  parishes.  In  a  few  cases  priests 
were  silenced  for  indulging  in  it.  This  feature  is  veiy 
distasteful  to  the  English  sense  of  personal  honor,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  moderate  the  Tractarian  ad- 
vance. By  the  end  of  the  year  1862  the  whole  number 
of  deigrmen  who  had  gone  over  to  Rome  amounted  to 
about  300. 

Tractarian  Doctrine, — ^The  basal  principle  of  the  sys- 
tem is  salvation  through  the  sacraments.  The  formal 
principle  is  the  exclusive  authorit}"  of  the  visible 
Church.  Bat  what  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi- 
cation  by  faith?  Faith,  so  teaches  Pusey,  does  not 
justify,  bot  simply  brings  us  to  God,  who  freely  justifies 
us  by  ipraee.  In  this  faith  lie  other  elements,  as  re- 
pentance, hatred  of  sin,  hope  of  forgiveness.  It  is  the 
repentant,  humble,  earnest  faith  that  justifies ;  and  this 
faith  is  wrought  in  us  by  God.  Justification  implies 
two  acts  on  the  part  of  God :  the  declaring  of  the  soul 
just,  and  the  making  of  it  what  it  is  declared  to  be. 
llie  first  is  an  actus  Dei/orenn»,  the  second  AJiuiitia 
hifiua.  This  double  act  is  essentially  but  one.  God 
imputes  not  to  us  righteousness,  but  imparts  it.  In 
baptism,  righteousness  is  given  in  germ.  It  grows  by 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  We  are  justified  before 
works;  but  works  are  germinally  involved  in  faith. 
God  rewards  each  according  to  his  works;  hence  works 
stand  in  relation  to  the  reward  of  grace.  According  to 
this  view  justification  is  essentially  a  habitus  injimts, 
and  &ith  is  the  grace-life  produced  by  the  juttitia  tn- 
j'uta.  This  is  essentially  the  Romish  view,  save  that 
works  are  not  regarded  as  meritorioos,  but  only  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  inner  faith.  Faith,  as  appropriat- 
ing God's  grace,  has  no  place  in  this  view ;  all  depends 
npon  a  mystical  infusion  of  the  divine  life.  Baptism 
rc^nerates^  that  is,  the  regularly  administered  rite  is 
the  meaoa  through  which  God  works  regeneration.    In 


the  Eucharist  the  bread  and  wine  become  really,  but  in 
a  spiritAial  manner,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
Christ,  as  so  present,  imparts  himself  to  the  believer  as 
spiritual  food,  unto  salvation.  The  consecrated  ele- 
ments are  not  Christ,  but  Christ  is  present  in  them. 
The  Tractariaos  adore  not  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  but  Christ  as  specially  present  in  thorn.  The 
Church,  as  the  organic  body  founded  by  Christ,  and 
perpetuated  by  apostolic  succession,  is  the  sole  mediator 
of  grace,  inasmuch  as  she  alone  can  validly  administer 
the  sacraments.  The  Church  is  one,  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic.  But  the  attributes  of  unity  and  sanctity  may 
suffer  eclipse  in  times  of  schism  and  mbfortune.  The 
Church,  as  an  organism  derived  by  direct  succession 
from  Christ,  is  supreme  authority  in  spiritual  matters. 
Her  helps  are  the  Scriptnres  as  interpreted  by  patristic 
tradition.  But  as  both  Bible  and  tradition  admit  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  hence  it  is  ultimately  to  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Church  that  the  believer  must  look  for 
infallible  guidance.  The  grace  and  truth  that  were  in 
Christ  passed  over  to  the  apostles,  and  thence  to  the 
bishops.  The  unity  of  the  bishops  finds  expression  in 
geneiid  councils ;  and  the  embodiment  of  the  councils 
lies  in  the  recognised  primacy  of  the  successor  of  Peter. 
Thus  tractarianism,  when  followed  out,  leads  to  Rome. 

As  a  school  of  theology,  tractarianism  is  a  revived 
scholasticism.  It  is  purely  realistic  and  unspeculative. 
Truth  is  to  be  sought  for  not  by  processes  of  thought, 
but  by  consultuig  authorities.  It  is  objectively  exist- 
ent, and  needs  only  to  be  looked  for.  As  a  form  of 
Church  life,  tractarianism  is  nsthetic,  earnest,  active, 
contemplative,  constructive.  Regarding  itself  as  the 
visible  manifestation  of  a  divine  institution,  it  lays  great 
stress  on  the  outward  form  of  the  Church  life — on  ar- 
chitecture, ceremonies,  manners,  and  daily  conduct. 
With  all  its  narrowness  and  errors,  it  has  infused  an  en- 
tirely new  spiritual  life  into  what  was  once  the  very 
staid,  cold  life  of  the  High-Church  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  has  also  in  the  same  way  affected  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

Quite  recently  the  ritual  innovations  of  the  Tracta- 
rians  have  been  repeatedly  opposed  by  legal  prosecutioiu 
The  points  involved  are:  the  eastward  posture  of  the 
celebrant  of  the  Eucharist,  lights  on  the  altar,  incense, 
the  mixed  chalice,  and  unleavened  bread  (wafer).  A 
case  in  1867  against  Westerton  failed.  Cases  in  1868  and 
1869  against  Mackonochie  and  Purchas  led  to  little  re- 
sult. The  case  against  Bennett  for  the  most  extreme 
ritualistic  practices  resulted  in  Bennett's  favor.  This 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was  appealed  by  the 
judicial  committee  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  in  1872 
the  Privy  Council  dismissed  the  sppeal.  Other  later 
attempts  of  the  same  nature  have  also  failed  of  result. 
So  at  present  the  ritualists  have  pretty  nearly  all  the 
liberty  of  action  they  could  desire. 

See  Tracts  for  ike  Times  (1834);  Froude,  Bemains 
(1888) ;  Perceval,  Christian  Peace  Offeting  (1828),  and 
his  Collection  of  Papers  (1842) ;  Wiseman,  High-Church 
Claims  (1841);  Weaver,  View  of  Pusegism  (1843): 
Dublin  Review,  Sept.  1843;  Q^art,  Review^  May,  1848; 
Palmer,  Narrative  (1843) ;  Newman,  Essag  on  Miracles 
(1843);  Ward, /deal  (1844);  Bishop  M'llvaine,  Oa/o7ti 
Divinifg  (1841);  Gkdstone,  ChurcA  Principles  (1840); 
Alexander,  Anglo-Catholicism  (1843);  Taylor,  Ancient 
Christiftnitg  (1844) ;  Goode,  Rule  of  Faith ;  many  arti- 
cles in  the  EduAurgh  Review  after  1848 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncgUop.  art.  Tractarianism  us;  Aond  Quart,  Rev.  Oct. 
1874,  art.  viii ;  Pye-Smith,  Introd,  to  TheoL  (see  Index) ; 
Hagenbach,  Jfiist^  of  Doctrines  (see  Index);  Brii,  and 
For.  Rev.  (1844),  p.  528  sq. ;  Buchanan,  Just\f, ;  Farrar, 
Ciit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  424.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Ozlee,  John,  a  distinguished  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Gisborongh,  in  Cleveland,  Sept.  25, 1779.  In 
1802,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  he  was  selected  as  second  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  Grammar  School  by  the  eminent  Dr.Vicesimus 
Kno X ,  its  first  master.  There  Oxlee's  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
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and  Syriac  studies  were  begun.  From  1816  to  1826  he 
held  the  rectory  of  Scawton,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorlcshure,  for  the  Rey.  Thomas  Worsley,  afterwards 
roaster  of  Downing.  In  1886  the  archbishop  of  York 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Molesworth,  Hunts. 
He  died  Jan.  90, 1854.  Mr.  Oxlee,  though  self-taught, 
became  master  of  more  th.in  12U  languages  or  dialects, 
the  last  being  the  Yuroba.  He  wrote  The  ChrisUnn 
Doclrmei  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (Lond.  1850, 
8  vols.  8vo):  —  Three  JSermone  on  the  Christian  Hie- 
fwrchy,  deducing  an  vninterrupted  Triple  List  o/Bishopx, 
etc. : — Thre"  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  ofCashel  on  the 
Apocryphal  Books  of  Enoch,  etc. : — Thr  e  LeUers  to  Mr, 
(7.  WeUbdoxied  on  UnUarian  Error: — Three  lAtters  to 
the  Rev.  F,  Nolan^  an  I  Tvso  iMUrs  to  the  Bishop  of  Sal- 
isburtfj  on  the  Spurious  Text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses : — 
A  Rephi  to  the  Rev.  R.  Towers,  the  Ronum  CathoHe  Head 
of  Amplefvrlh  CoUe^,  near  York: — T%ree  Letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  Impropriety  of  requir- 
ing Jews  to  forsake  the  Law  ofMose*.  etc. : — Three  more 
Letters  on  th"  Inutility  *f  any  Attempt  to  Convert  the 
Jews  to  the  Christi  n  Faith  in  the  Manner  hitherto  prac- 
ticed, with  a  Confutation  of  the  IHabolarchy.  He  was 
also  a  contrilmtor  to  Vulpy'a  Classieal  Journal;  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  1822 ;  the  Voice  of  Israel; 
the  Voice  of  Jacob  ;  Jeteish  Chronicle ;  but  more  partic- 
ularly of  seven  letters  addressed  to  S.  M.,  the  Jew,  oc- 
cupying 110  pages  in  The  Jewish  Repository.  In  his 
work  on  The  Chrism  Doctrines,  etc.,  the  mass  of  learn- 
ing is  astonishing ;  through  more  than  1000  pi^s  we 
are  presented  with  correct  extracts  from  earl}' and  late 
Jewish  writers,  accompanied  with  an  exact  English 
translation.  The  Letters  to  archbishop  Lawrence  are 
filled  with  exceedingly  rare  extracts,  and  Dr.  Nicholls, 
the  late  regius  professor  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  how  the  works  quoted  had  been 
obtained,  considering  that  the  author*s  benefice  was 
worth  but  £228  a  year.  Nearly  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  Mr.  Oxlee  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  left  behind  him  many  works  yet  unpublished. 
See  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1855,  p.  208  sq. ;  Darling,  Cychtp. 
Bibiog.  ii,  2268;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Auth.  s.  v.;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1854; 
Coleridge,  WoHks,  p.  457.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ozanam,  Antoinb  Fri^d^ric,  a  distinguished 
French  philosopher  and  polemic,  was  born  at  Milan 
April  23, 1813.  He  studied  at  the  college  in  Lyons, 
and  in  1832  went  to  Paris  to  study  law.  He  took  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.,  and  in  1840  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  foreign  literature  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  a  position  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  English,  German,  Italian,  and  SpanL<(h, 
besides  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  enabled  him  to  fill  with 
great  success.  He  died  at  Marseilles  Sept.  8,  1858. 
Ozanam  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  Protestantism. 
Among  his  works,  the  most  important  is  Dante  et  la 
philositphie  Cufholique  au  treixieme  Steele  (Paris,  1839, 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1845).  Four  Italian  and  one  German 
translatitm  appeared  between  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions. It  has  been  very  variously  judged,  according  to 
the  standpoint  taken  l)y  the  critics.  Ozanam,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Artaud  de  Montor,  attempted  to 
prove  the  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  of  Dante  against 


the  assertions  of  Rosettl  and  Ugo  Foscolo.  In  tiiig 
Lamennais  agreed  with  him;  only  the  latter  main- 
tained that  Dante's  orthodoxy  was  bat  a  concesdon 
made  by  him  to  the  prevailing  views  of  his  age.  Val- 
uable as  is  Ozanam 's  work  aa  a  sort  of  oommentaiy  or 
key  to  Dante^s  Divina  Commedia,  it  might  have  teen 
much  more  so  had  he  not  entertained  snch  ultramon- 
tane views.  A  more  impartial  appreciation  of  hi» 
author  would  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  evan- 
gelical Church,  which  he  condemned  without  knowing 
anything  of  its  doctrines.  Among  his  other  remarkable 
works  are  Deux  chanceU  rs  d^A  ngleterre,  Bueon  de  Veru- 
lam  et  St.  Thomas  de  Canterbery  (Paris,  1886,  8vo  aad 
12ino) : — Les  Poetes  Franciscains  en  liaUe  uu  trememe 
siede  (ibid.  1852,  8vo),  valuable  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent who  desires  an  acquaintance  with  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  for  it  gives  full  portraits  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Fra  Paciflco,  St.  Bonaventura,  Giacomino  di  Vero- 
na, Thomas  de  Celano,  the  author  of  Diet  Ira  (q.  v.), 
Giacopone  da  Todi,  the  author  of  the  famona  hynra. 
Cur  Mundus  Militat,  and  the  famous  StaJbat  ifater 
Dolorosa.  There  is  also  a  History  of  CieiUtation  in  the 
Fifth  Century,  which  was  translated  into  English  br 
Glynn,  and  was  published  at  London  in  1859,  in  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  Besides,  Ozanam  contributed  laixely 
to  the  Correspondant,  V  Univertiie  CathoHque,  and  L\^re 
Nouvelle.  His  complete  works  were  published  after  his 
death,  under  the  tiUe  Ouores  complies  deA.F.  (hamm 
(Paris,  1855,  8  vols.  8vo).  Ozanam  was  one  of  the 
eight  students  who,  in  1888,  founded  the  SodSU  de  St, 
Vine  nt  de  Pond,  which  has  since  become  so  powerful 
in  France.  See  Ampere,  Notice,  in  the  Jottmal  des  fH- 
bats,  Oct  9  and  12,  1858 ;  Legeay,  Etude  Biogr.  sar 
Ozanim  (Paris,  1854, 8vo) ;  Le  Correspondani, Sept. 26, 
1858;  Collombet,  Biographic  de  F.  Otanam  (1853); 
Lacordaire,  Conferences^  v,  267 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog. 
GMerale,  xxxviii,  1018;  Revue  ChrMienne,  Oct.  186E>, 
p.  579.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ozi'as  (O^iai;),  the  Gmcized  form  of  the  name  of 
three  Hebrews. 

1.  UzziAif  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judah  (Matt,  i,  8,  9). 

2.  Uzzi  (Ezra  vi,  4),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(2  Esdr.  i,  2). 

3.  The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of 
the  *' governors'"  of  Bethulia,  in  the  htstorv  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi,  16,  16,  21;  vii,  23,  80;  viii,  10,  28,  35;  xv, 
4).     See  Judith. 

O'aiel  CO^i^X,  i.  e.  Uzeiet),  given  (Jud.  viii,  1)  as 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  fiither  of  Elria,  in  the  ancestir 
of  Judith  (q.  v.). 

Oz'nl  (Heb.  Ozm^,  ''3TK,  my  ear,  or  eared,  L  e.  hav- 
ing  long  ears,  or  attentive ;  Sept.  'hZtvi  v.  r.  *kZavt), 
the  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  (Xnmb. 
XX  vi,  16j ;  called  Ezbon  (q.  v.)  in  Gen.  zlvi,  16. 

Oz'nite  (Heb.  same  as  (hni  [q.  v.]),  a^Mtronymic 
title  of  one  of  the  families  in  the  tribe  of  Qsd  (Numb. 
xxvi,  16). 

Ozniyah.    See  Ospret. 

Ozo'ra  (OZupd  V.  r.  'E^oipu),  a  cormpt  form  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  84)  for  Machxadebai  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  beads 
of  returned  exiles  (Ezra  x,  40). 


p. 


Paaneah.    See  Zaphnatr-paanvab. 

Pa'tkrBi  (Heb.  Paaray',  ^^:^,open;  Sept  ^apaii, 
V.  r.  ^aapai  and  [by  union  with  the  following  wonl] 
Oirpaiofx* ;  Vulg.  Pharai), "  the  Arbite,"  one  of  David's 
warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xi,  87) 
more  correctly  called  Naarai  (q.  v.). 

Pablo,  CHRtanAKt,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  of  whose 


early  life  nothing  is  known,  is  noted  for  his  rematkaUe 
attainments.  In  Jewish  history  and  literature  Psblo 
was  a  party  in  the  famous  disputation  at  Baroelooi 
with  the  learned  Moaes  Nachmanides  (q.  v.),  which 
lasted  for  four  days  (July  20-84,  1268).  This  pub- 
lic disputation  took  place  by  a  decree  of  James  I, 
king  of  Aragon,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  daily  di»> 
putes  that  occurred  between  the  Jewe  and  those  Do- 
minican friars  who  had  studied  Hebrew  and  Aiabic 
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The  Dominicans  were  enoooraged  by  their  general, 
Kajmuud  de  Penaforte,  whose  attention  was  always  di- 
rected towards  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mohamme- 
dans. That  Pablo  was  a  convert  from  Judaism  appears 
from  a  letter  written  by  pope  Clement  IV  to  the  king 
of  Aragon,  in  which  he  says:  "Ad  hnc  autem  dilectus 
fill  us  noster  Paulus,  dictus  Christimius  —  reditur  non 
modicum  profuturus,  quia  ex  Judeeis  trahens  oiiginenij 
et  inter  eo«  Uteris  Hebneis  instnictus,  Unguam  novit . . . 
et  legem  et  errores  illorum."  The  disputation  referred 
to  was  first  published,  with  omissions  and  tnterpolaiions, 
and  a  bad  Latin  translation,  by  Wagenseil,  Tda  it/nea 
StUana  (Altorf,  1681).  It  was  then  published  in  the 
collection  of  polemical  writings  entitled  n!3in  nionbo, 
where  it  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  called  HI 3*1 
ibis  ""MIB  C9  pQ'nn,  The  Discuuion  of  Ramban 
wiik  Fra  Paoln  (Constantinople,  1710);  and  recently 
again  by  Steinschneider,  Nachmamdia  Ditpviatio  pub' 
Bca  proJUk  Judaica  (Berlin,  I860),  with  notes  by  the 
editor.  Pablo  also  obtained  a  decree  from  the  king  of 
Aragon,  by  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  open  to 
him  the  doors  of  their  synagogues  and  houses  to  dispute 
with  them,  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  books  necessary 
to  convince  them,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  car- 
riage of  his  library,  by  deducting>what  they  disbursed 
from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  king.  See  Basnage, 
HUtftire  des  Jvifa^  p.  660  (Taylor's  translation) ;  Griltz, 
Geseh,  d.Juden,  vii,  131-186,  i49;  Undo,  /figtory  of  the 
Jetegj  p-  68 ;  Da  Costa,  Israfl  and  the  Gentilen,  p.  301 
aq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Htbr,  i,  965;  iii,  910  sq.;  Sehmucker, 
liitfary  of  the  Modern  Jews,  p.  149 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u,  die 
Kirckej  p.  24 ;  Jewi^  Expositor  (Lond.  1826),  p.  364  sq. ; 
Flankers  MonatMnchrift  fur  Geechickte  u,  Wisseruchcrft 
dee  Judenikume  (Breslau,  1865),  xiv,  808  sq. ;  Huie,  His- 
tory  of  the  Jews  (Edinburgh,  1841),  p.  126  sq.;  Dep- 
ping,  Les  Jvifs  dans  ie  Moyen  Age  (Bruxelles,  1844),  p. 
231  sq.     (R  P.) 

Pacareau,  Pikrrc,  a  French  prelate  of  Jansentstic 
tentiency,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  Sept.  2,  1716;  and 
after  excellent  educational  advantages,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Romance,  the  classical,  and  the 
Shemitic  tongues,  he  took  holy  orders.  He  became  at 
once  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  honored  with  a  ca- 
nonicate  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  his  native  place. 
An  earnest  sympathizer  with  the  Jansenists,  he  greeted 
the  changes  which  the  approaching  revolution  wrought 
in  Church  and  State,  and  was  elected  bishop  March 
14, 1791,  under  the  new  constitution.  He  took  no  part 
in  state  affain,  and  but  rarely  had  occasion  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  office.  He  died  Sept.  5, 
1797,  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  much  prized  by  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  He 
wrote  NoMvtiles  considerations  sur  Vusure  et  le  prit  a 
Ciaterei  (Bord.  1787,  8vo).  See  Chronique  religieuse^ 
1797 ;  Tm  France  Pontificakf  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate,  KV.     (J.H.W.) 

Pacaad,  Pikkre,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  was  bom 
in  Bretagne  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  early  admitted  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
t<iry.  He  very  soon  became  noted  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  churches  in  which  be  preached  were  always  thronged, 
la  1745  he  pablished,  under  the  title  of  Discours  depiete 
(Paris,  8  vols.  12mo),  a  aeries  of  sermons  anonymously. 
The  heretical  opinions  which  they  contain  made  them 
objectionable  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
learned  that  Pacaud  was  their  author  be  was  sent  into 
the  country  and  subjected  to  severe  treatment.  He 
died  May  8,  1760. 

Paoca,  Babtolomeo,  an  Italian  prelate  of  note  in 
•Hnilar  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  bora  at  Bene- 
vento  Dec  15^  1756,  of  a  noble  family.  After  studying 
at  the  ooUcge  in  Naples  and  at  the  Clementine  College 
in  Rmne,  he  entered  in  1778  the  ecclesiastical  school 
which  Fins  YI  bad  just  then  founded.  Pacca  here 
gained  not  only  the  esteem  of  his  teachers,  but  he 


was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pope,  who  became  so 
much  interested  in  him  that  he  was  ordained  archbishop 
inpartibus  of  Damietta,  and  was  despatched  to  Coldgne 
as  papal  nuncio.  Abroad  the  same  capacity  which 
distinguished  him  at  school  was  manifest^  and  he  was 
frequently  instrumental  in  strengthening  papal  influ- 
ence at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  stay  the  tide  of 
its  decline.  In  1794  he  retumed  to  Rome,  only,  how- 
ever, to  assume  at  once  the  papal  novitiate  at  Lisbon, 
and  there  he  remained  until  1802.  His  services  to  the 
papal  chair  in  this  quarter  were  so  great  that  in  1801  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Pius  Yll,  and  in  1808 
was  made  a  papal  minister  of  state,  as  successor  to  Con- 
salvis.  In  this  new  position  Pacca  proved  an  enthusiast. 
He  urged  the  pope  to  unbending  resistance  against  Na- 
poleon, and  would  suffer  the  poutiff  to  listen  to  no  pro- 
posals except  the  most  favorable  for  Kome.  When 
Napoleon  gained  possession  of  Bome  Pacca  was  there- 
fore arrested,  together  with  the  pope,  and  imprisoned 
as  a  rebel,  July  6,  1809.  After  the  Concordat  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1813,  Pacca  was  suffered  to  go  free,  but 
his  counsel  to  publish  a  buH  of  excommunication  made 
his  reimprisonment  a  necessity,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Uz&s,  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  set  him  free  again.  He 
entered  Rome  May  14, 1814,  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  pope,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  In  1815 
he  was  again  the  companion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  flight 
from  the  Etemal  City.  After  the  pope's  return  to 
Rome  Pacca  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  for 
Missions  in  China,  and  in  1816  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Austria.  In  1821  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Porto  and  St  Rufinus.  In  1830  he  was  given  the  sees 
of  Ostia  and  Yelletri,  and  was  made  prodatarius  of  the 
holy  see,  and  archpriest  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran.  He  died  April  19, 1844.  He  was  actuated  to 
the  last  by  a  strong  desire  to  re-establish  the  papac}'  in 
its  former  glory,  and  was  convinced  that  the  power  of 
the  pope  could  be  secure  only  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  which  obtained  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  his 
influence  with  the  pope  that  caused  their  restoration. 
Pacca  narrated  his  experiences  in  a  most  agreeable 
and  skilful  manner,  under  the  title  Afemorie  istoriehey 
etc  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1830, 8  vols.).  He  also  wrote  Rekt" 
zione  del  viaggio  di  pape  Pio  VII  (Rome,  1833),  etc 
His  complete  works  were  published  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  See  Biographie  UntverselUj  vol. 
Ixxvi,  B.  Y,;  Ami  de  la  Religionj  Mai,  1844  (Paris); 
V  Univers  (Paris,  1844) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale, 
s.  v.;  Biographie  Univ.  et  portaf.  des  Contemporains, 
voLv,8.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Paccanarlsts.    See  Baccakarists. 

Pacobiarotto,  Jagopo,  one  of  the  most  distin<- 
guished  of  the  old  Italian  masters  in  art,  was  bom  at 
Siena  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  15th  century.  He  lived 
at  Siena  until  1685,  when,  owing  to  his  participation  in 
a  conspiracy  of  the  people  against  the  govemment,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee.  Lanzi  says  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  hanged  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
the  Osservanti  monks,  who  concealed  him  for  some 
time  in  a  tomb.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and  joined  II  Rosso  in  France,  where  he  in  all  proba- 
bility ended  his  days  not  very  long  afterwards,  as 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  left  any  works  in  France.  There  are  still 
several  excellent  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  by 
Pacchiarotto  in  Siena.  There  is  a  beautiful  altar-piece 
in  San  Cristoforo,  and  some  excellent  frescos  in  Santa 
Caterina  and  San  Bernardino.  8[)eth  takes  particular 
notice  of  these  frescos  in  his  A  rt  in  Italg^  and  terms 
Pacchiarotto  the  second  hero  of  the  Sienese  school — 
Razzi,  called  Sodoma,  being  the  first.  Pacchiarotto  is 
also  highly  praised  by  Lanzi.  In  Santa  Caterina  is  the 
Visit  ojf  8and  Catharine  of  Siena  to  the  Body  of  Sttint 
Agnes  of  Montepuleiano,  in  which  are  heads  and  figures 
worthy  of  RaphaeL    According  to  Speth  these  worka 
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can  be  justly  compared  with  Raphaers  alone;  and  he 
adds  that  designating  Pacchiarotto  as  of  the  school  of 
Perugino  is  only  magnifying  the  injustice  he  had  al- 
ready undergone  in  having  his  works  long  reported  as 
the  works  of  Perugino.  If  therefore  he  were  the  pupil 
of  Pemgino,  **what  Perugino  supplied  was  only  the 
spark,**  says  Speth,  "  which  in  Pacchiarotto  grew  into 
a  flame." '  Pacchiarotto  has  suffered  the  same  misfor- 
tune that  many  other  excellent  masters  have  under- 
gone by  reason  of  their  omission  by  VasarL  About 
1818  the  king  of  Bavaria  purchased  two  beautiful  small 
easel  pictures  in  oil  and  on  wood,  now  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  which  are  recognised  as  Pacchiarotto's  ex- 
tant masterpieces.  The  one  represents  St,  Francit  ^A  •- 
MM^  with  two  angels  in  the  background,  and  the  other 
the  Madoima  and  her  Chiid,  with  four  angels  in  the 
backg^und.  They  are  pronounced  two  of  the  best 
pictures  in  that  rich  collection.  His  works  much  re- 
semble those  of  Ptetro  Penigino;  at  the  same  time  they 
are  more  fully  developed  in  form  and  are  of  wonderful 
force  of  coloring;  in  expression  also  many  of  his  heads 
are  ailmirable.  See  Lanzi,  Stot-ia  Pittcrica,  etc ;  Speth, 
Kutut  in  Italien,  vol  ii ;  Spooner,  Biog,  HisLofthe  Fine 
A  rts,  voL  ii,  8.  V. ;  FngUeh  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Paccoxl,  Ambroisb,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ceaulce  in  1649,  of  very  humble  parentage.  Am- 
bitious as  a  youth,  he  made  his  way  to  collegiate  train- 
ing in  the  high  school  of  his  native  place,  and  he  final- 
ly became  its  director.  In  1706  he  removed  to  Paris, 
and  gave  himself  to  authorship.  He  died  at  Paris  Feb. 
12,  1730.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  princi- 
pally on  practical  religion  and  education.  A  list  of  his 
principal  works  is  given  in  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gene- 
rcUff  8.  V. 

Pace  n?2C,  tsa'adf  a  step,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
not  a  formal  measure,  but  taken  in  a  general  sense  (2 
Sam.  vi,  18). 

Pace  Haut  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
broad  step  before  an  altar. 

Pace,  Richard,  a  very  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1482,  at  or  near  Winchester.  He  was 
educated  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  whom  he  served  as  amanuensis.  The 
bishop,  pleased  with  his  proficiency,  particularly  in 
music,  sent  Pace  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  met  with 
Cuthbert  Tonstal,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
William  Latimer,  by  whose  instmctions  Pace  was  much 
profited.  Upon  his  return  home  he  settled  at  Queen'b 
College  in  Oxford,  of  which  his  patron  Langton  had 
been  provost ;  soon  after  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  Dr.  Christopher  Bainbridge,  who  about  this  time  be- 
came a  cardinal,  and  later  Pace  was  summoned  to  court. 
His  accrmplishments  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to 
Henry  VIII,  who  seems  to  have  made  him  secretary  of 
state,  or  at  least  employed  him  in  matters  of  high  con- 
cern. l*hough  much  engaged  in  political  affairs,  he 
went  into  orders:  in  the  banning  of  1514  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York,  and  the 
same  year  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dor- 
set. These  preferments  were  conferred  upon  him  while 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  in  a  foreign  embassy  to 
Vienna.  He  then  persuaded  Maximilian  to  intervene 
in  Italy,  and  procured  for  the  emperor  the  alliance  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  Upon  the  death  of  Colet,  in  1619, 
he  was  made  dean  of  ^  Paulas,  London.  He  was  also 
made  dean  of  Exeter  about  the  same  time;  and  in  1521 
prebendary  in  the  churoh  of  Samm.  At  the  death  of 
Leo  X,  Wolsey,  who  aspired  to  the  tiara,  sent  Pace  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  sacred  college ;  but 
Adrian  VI  was  elected  before  his  arrival  there.  Being 
employed  not  long  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Venice, 
he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Wolsey.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  that  he  had  shown  a  willingness  to  as- 
sist Charies,  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  money,  and  that 
he  had  not  forwarded  the  cardinal's  designs  for  the 


papal  chair.  Wolsey  used  every  means  to  bring  him 
into  disfavor  with  the  king.  He  accused  him  of  treason, 
and  deprived  Pace  for  the  space  of  two  years  of  all  royal 
advice  as  to  the  pleasure  of  his  mission,  and  of  all  al- 
lowances for  his  maintenance.  This  severe  treatment 
threw  Pace  into  temporary  insanity.  After  recovery 
Pace  studied  the  Hebrew  language  with  the  assistanoe 
of  Robert  Wakefield.  Being  introduced  to  the  king  at 
Richmond,  Henry  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  hb 
recovery,  and  admitt^  him  to  a  private  audience,  in 
which  Pace  remonstrated  against  the  cardinal*s  cruelty 
to  him.  Wolsey,  urged  by  the  king  to  dear  himself 
from  the  charge,  summoned  Pace  before  him,  and,  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others,  condemned  the  un- 
fortunate prelate,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
After  two  years'  confinement  he  was  dischaiged  by  ^he 
king's  command.  He  resigned  the  deaneries  of  St.  Pan! 
and  Exeter,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Stepney,  near 
London.  He  died  there  in  1582.  Pace  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  his  amiabil- 
ity and  his  great  leaming.  Leland  eulogizes  Pace 
bighly ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  learned  men  of  his  time,  especially  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Erasmus.  The  latter  admired  Pace  for  his 
candor  and  sweetness  of  temper,  addressed  to  him  moie 
letters  than  to  any  other  of  his  friends,  and  could  never 
forgive  the  man' that  caused  his  misforttmea.  Stow 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  worthy  man,  and 
one  that  gave  in  council  faithful  advice:  ** learned  be 
was  also,**  says  that  antiquary,  ''and  endowed  with 
many  excellent  parts  and  gilts  of  nature;  courteooa, 
pleasant,  and  delighting  in  music;  highly  in  the  kingi 
favor,  and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weight."  There  is 
extant  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  to  the  king,  written 
in  1527,  wherein  he  very  freely  gives  his  opinion  ood- 
ceroing  the  divorce;  and  Fiddes  observes  that  be  al- 
ways used  a  faithful  liberty  with  the  cardinal,  which 
brought  him  at  last  to  confinement  and  distraction. 
Pace  published  a  number  of  works.  The  roost  impor- 
tant is,  Defructu  qui  ex  dodrina  percipitur  liber  (Bask>, 
1517),  dedicated  to  Dr.  Colet.  It  was  written  at  Con- 
stance, while  Pace  was  ambassador  in  Helvetia ;  but, 
inveighing  much  against  drankenness  as  a  great  obetade 
to  the  attaining  of  knowledge,  the  people  there,  suppos- 
ing him  to  reflect  upon  them,  wrote  a  sharp  answer  to 
it.  Erasmus  was  also  highly  incensed  at  some  passages 
in  it,  and  calls  it  an  indiscreet  performance ;  or  a  silly 
book,  in  which  Pace  had,  between  jest  and  earnest,  rep- 
resented him  as  a  beggar,  hatetl  alike  by  the  laity  and 
clergy.  He  bids  Sir  Thomas  More  exhort  Pace,  since 
iie  had  so  little  judgment,  rather  to  confine  himadf  to 
the  translation  of  Greek  writers  than  to  venture  upon 
works  of  his  own,  and  publish  such  mean  and  con- 
temptible stuff  (Erasm.  £pitt.  275,  and  Ajpuf.  287)  *.— 
Epistola  ad  Erasnutm,  etc  (1520).  These  epistles  are 
in  a  book  entitled  Fpittola  aliqvot  entditontm  vir^ 
rum.  Pace  also  wrote  a  book  against  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  in  1527,  and 
made  several  translations:  among  othen,  one  from 
English  into  Latin,  Bishop  Fithet^t  Semomf  preached 
at  London  on  the  day  upon  which  the  writings  of 
Martin  Luther  were  publicly  burned  (Camh.  1621).  He 
made  a  translation  ftom  Greek  into  Latin  of  Platarcfa*« 
work,  De  commodo  ex  immieit  capiendo.  See  Geaseral 
Biog,  Diet,  a.  v.;  Hook,  EodeM,  Biog,  a.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUj  s.  v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Paohamama,  a  name  of  the  godde«  of  tlie  earth 
among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

Pacheco,  Francibco,  a  noted  Spanish  painter, 
was  bora  at  Seville  in  1571,  of  a  good  and  infloential 
family.  An  uncle  of  his  was  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Seville,  and  is  dlstingnished  as  a  divine  and  poeL 
Afforded  all  the*  advantages  of  cnltura  which  his 
country  could  command,  F^heco  started  oat  in  life 
with  unusual  fitness  for  an  artistic  course.  His  vcfT 
earliest  works  attracted  general  attentkm,  and  in  1596 
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be  was  one  of  the  prindfMil  painters  employed  on  the 
great  decorations  or  catafalque  of  Philip  II.  In  1600 
be  was  appointed,  together  with  Alonzo  Vasqnez,  to 
paint  a  series  of  large  pictures  illustnting  the  life  of 
St.  Ramon  for  the  cloister  of  the  convent  of  the 
Merced.  In  1608  he  execnted  some  works  in  dis- 
temper in  the  palace  of  Don  Fernando  Henriqnez  de 
Rlbera,  third  duke  de  Alcala,  from  the  story  of  Dsda- 
lus  and  Icarus.  In  1611  be  visited  Toledo,  Madrid, 
and  the  Escnrial,  and  saw  the  great  works  of  Titian 
and  other  celebrated  Italian  and  Spanish  masters,  and 
was  BO  forcibly  impressed  with  the  varied  and  incessant 
application  requisite  to  make  one  a  great  painter  that 
on  hia  retnm  to  Seville  be  opened  a  systematic  acad- 
emy of  the  arts,  as  well  for  his  own  improvement  as 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  rising  artists  of  Seville.  The  im- 
provement he  himself  acquired  is  shown  by  his  great 
pictare  of  the  Last  Judgment,  an  altar-piece  finished  in 
1614  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Isabel,  and  by 
himself  described  at  great  length  in  his  treatise  on 
painting.  In  1618  Pacheco  was  appointed  by  the  In- 
quisition one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals, 
t  e.  he  was  made  censor  of  all  the  pictures  whicli 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  Seville ;  nakedness  was  pro- 
hibited, and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  no  pictures 
of  the  naked  human  form  were  sold.  It  is  to  such  Ibr- 
mal  morality  as  this  that  the  Spanish  school  of  paint- 
ing owes  its  characteristic  ponderous  sobriety,  and 
b  so  directly  unlike  Italian  painting.  Prudery  was 
carried  so  fiu*  in  Spain  that  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  even  all  the  great  Italian  works  which  could  be 
reproached  with  nudities  were  removed  from  the  gal- 
leries, and  were  condemned  to  a  distinct  set  of  apart- 
ments called  the  Oaleria  Reservada,  and  only  opened 
to  view  to  those  who  could  procure  especial  orders. 
In  1628  Pacheco  visited  Madrid,  and  among  many 
other  works  executed  was  one  which  hardly  accords 
with  the  present  notions  of  the  occupation  of  a  great 
painter,  though  it  has  been  the  practice  of  great  artists 
from  very  early  ages  to  paint  their  statues.  See  Ni- 
C1A8.  Pacheco  dressed,  gilded,  and  painted  (estof6) 
for  the  duchess  of  Olivares  a  statue,  probably  of 
wood,  of  the  Vtrjfm,  by  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora.  What 
this  process  exactly  was  it  is  not  evident  from  this 
mere  mention;  but  the  object  generally  in  these 
painted  wooden  images  appears  to  have  been  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  imitation  in  the  minutest  detail — per- 
petual fac-similes.  The  eflfect  of  such  images,  called 
**Pasois"  must  be  experienced  to  be  comprehended. 
The  Spaniards  dress  them  as  well  as  paint  them. 
Their  churches  were  crowded  with  such  works;  but 
moi^t  have  now  been  removed  to  museums.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  some  curious  details  about  the  toilets  of  these 
Spanish  images.  No  man  is  allowed  in  Spain  to  nn- 
dress  the  **  Paso,"  or  **  Sagrada  Iniagen,"  of  the  Vir- 
gin; and  some  images  had  their  mistresses  of  the 
robea  ("camerera  mayor"),  and  a  chamber  (^'came- 
rin'*)  where  their  toilet  was  made.  The  duty  has, 
however,  now  devolved  upon  old  maids;  and  *'Ha 
qnedado  para  vestir  imagines*'  (She  has  gone  to  dress 
images)  has  become  a  phrase  of  reproach.  Pacheco 
died  at  Seville  in  1654.  '*  His  works,  though  not  vig- 
OTOUB,  are  correct  in  form,  eflbctive  in  light  and  shade, 
■tndied  in  composition,  and  simple  in  attitude ;  but 
they  have  little  color,  are  dr}*,  and  rather  feeble  or 
timid  In  their  handling.  These  defects  are  more  ap- 
parent when  his  pictures  are  seen  together  with  the 
worics  of  other  Andalusian  painters,  who  have  gener- 
ally made  coloring  their  principal  study,  and  have 
compaiatively  neglected  purity  of  form.  Besides  his 
many  religious  pictures,  he  painted  or  drew  in  crayons 
nearly  Ibnr  hundred  portraits."  He  also  wrote  Arte 
«fe  Piumra,  m  Antiff&edad,  y  GratuUta  (Seville,  1649, 
4to),  a  remaricably  scarce  book,  considered  an  indis- 
pensable guide  by  the  painters  of  the  school  of  Se- 
ville ;  it  Is  a  work  of  great  learning  on  the  subject, 
and  Is  held  throogbont  Spain  to  be  the  best  work  on 


painting  in  the  Spanbh  language :  it  is  in  three  parts 
—history,  theory,  and  practice.  The  Jesuits  of  Se- 
ville were  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  greatly 
assisted  him  in  writing  his  work.  They  were  indeed 
the  authors  of  that  part  which  is  devoted  to  sacred 
art.  His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Seville,  and  he 
is  even  very  inadequately  reprdkented  in  the  splendid 
gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  Archangel  Miduid  expelling  Saian  from  Paradise, 
which  was  in  the  church  of  San  Alberto  at  Seville, 
was  regarded  his  masterpiece.  There  are  still-  at 
Seville  an  altar-piece  of  the  ConeepOon  of  San  LorengOj 
two  pictures  of  San  Fernando  in  San  Clementi,  and 
a  picture  in  San  Alberto.  See  Antonio,  BtbSotkeca 
Hcriplor.  ffispama,  iii,  456 ;  Tioknor,  Hist.  Spanish  Lii, 
iii,  19 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Did,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ; 
SngHah  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Faohomius  (lTax«^/iioi),  as  Socrates  and  Palladi- 
us  write  the  name,  or  Pacucmius  (Jlaxovpaoc^  (1),  or 
**THK  Elder,"  according  to  the  author  of  Vita  Pa- 
chwnm^  was  an  Egyptian  ascetic  of  the  4th  century, 
and  one  of  the  founders,  if  not  pre-eminently  the 
founder,  of  the  regular  cloister  life.  See  Monasti- 
cxsM.  **  The  respect  which  the  Church  entertains  at 
present,"  says  Tillemont  (Mhnoires,  vii,  167),  *^  for  the 
name  of  St.  Pacbomius  is  no  new  fseling,  but  a  just 
recognition  of  the  obligations  which  she  is  under  to 
him  as  the  holy  founder  of  a  great  number  of  mon- 
asteries ;  or,  rather,  as  the  institutor  not  only  of  certain 
convents,  but  of  the  conventual  life  itself,  and  of  the 
holy  communities  of  men  devoted  to  a  religious  life." 
Pachomius  was  bom  in  the  Thebald  of  heathen  par- 
ents, and  was  educated  in  paganism;  and  while  a 
lad,  going  with  his  parents  to  offer  sacrifice  in  one 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  was  hastily  expelled  by 
the  order  of  the  priest  as  an  enemy  of  the  gods.  The 
incident  was  afterwards  recorded  as  a  prognostic  of 
his  subsequent  conversion  and  saintly  eminence.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  draivn  for  military'  service 
under  the  t^*rant  Maxhnin  against  Constantine  and 
Licinius.  The  conscripts  were  embarked  in  a  boat 
and  conveyed  down  the  Nile;  and  being  landed  at 
Thebes  were  placed  in  confinement,  apparently  to  pre- 
vent desertion.  Here  they  were  visited  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  place,  and  a  grateftil  curiosity  led  Pacho- 
mius to  inquire  into  the  character  and  opinions  of  the 
charitable  strangers.  Struck  with  what  he  had  heard 
of  them,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  solitude  to 
o^er  the  simple  and  touching  prayer,  **  O  God,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look 
upon  my  low  estate,  notwithstanding  my  ignorance  of 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  wilt  deliver  me  from  this 
afiiiction,  I  will  obey  thy  will  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  will  love  and  serve  all  men  according  to  thy  com- 
mandments." He  was,  however,  obliged  to  accompany 
his  fellow-conscripts,  and  suflfbred  many  hardships  dur- 
ing this  period  of  enforced  service:  but  when  the  set- 
tlement of  the  contest  released  him  he  hastened  back 
into  the  Thelmld,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of 
Chenoboscia,  near  the  city  of  Diospolis  the  Less :  and 
aspiring  at  pre-eminent  holiness,  led  an  ascetic  life, 
under  the  guidance  of  Palemon  (q.  v.),  an  anchoret  of 
high  repute.  After  a  time  he  withdrew  with  Palemon 
to  Tabenna,  an  island  in  the  Kile,  near  the  common 
boundary  of  the  Theban  and  Tenthyrite  nomes.  Some 
time  after  this  removal  his  companion  Palemon  died, 
but  Pachomius  found  a  substitute  for  his  departed 
companion  in  his  own  elder  brother,  Joannes  or  John, 
who  gladly  became  his  disciple.  In  A.D.  825,  directed 
by  what  he  regarded  as  a  divine  intimation,  Pacho- 
mius invited  men  to  embrace  a  monastic  life ;  and  ot)- 
tained  first  three  disciples,  and  then  many  more,  form- 
ed them  into  a  community  and  prescribed  rules  for 
their  guidance,  and  as  the  community  grew  in  num- 
ber he  appointed  the  needful  officers  for  their  regula- 
tion and  instruction.  He  built  a  church  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  instruction  for  the  shepherds,  to  whom, 
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u  thera  vu  no  other  rssder,  he  read  the  Scriptoru. 
Ho  luccBssfal  wan  hU  labors  for  ths  propsgaCion  of 
ChristiiiniE}-  tbiit  the  binbop  of  Tentbyn  would  have 
gladly  rjiead  him  to  tbe  rank  of  preabyter,  aad  even 
reciusated  Athanaeiun,  patriareb  of  Alexandria,  when 
Tisiting  tbe  Thebald,  to  oidain  bim;  but  I'schomiaa, 
lieing  aware  of  the  deei|{n,  bid  bimielf  until  tbe  patrU 
Bicb  hud  departed.  His  refuul  of  tbe  office  of  pre>- 
liyter  did  not,  however,  diraiDiih  bin  repuUtioD  or  in- 
fluenca ;  new  diiciplei  flocked  to  bim— of  whom  The- 
odcims  or  Thendnte  wu  the  muat  illiutrioiu.  New 
ung  ap  all  around  hia  own.     Of  theae 
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RtonuteTy  of  Proii,  which  was  made  the  head  of  thi 
mnnaiteriea  of  the  dlatrict.  He  died  there  of  a  peMi- 
lentlal  diiordet  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
lnonk^  prolHitily  id  A.D.34S,  a  short  time  before  the 
deitb  or  espulaioik  of  the  Ariaa  patriarch  Oregory  and 

the  death  of  Pachuniiui  in  A.D.  S60. 

The  monastic  cnmmunitiea  which  he  had  fhonded 
had  been  to  re^olarly  constituted  as  bodies  that  the 
continuitr  of  their  existence  was  not  interrapted  by 
his  own  daath  or  that  of  other  individuals.  Even 
before  Pachomius's  death  (348)  hia  commanity  unro- 
bered  eight  or  nine  eloiatera  in  the  Tbebaid,  and  3000 
(according  to  some  7000)  members;  a  csntniy  later 
it  counted  no  less  than  60,000.  The  mode  of  life  was 
fined  by  a  strict  rule  of  Pachomiui,  which,  according 
tn  a  later  legend,  an  angel  oommunicated  to  Mm,  and 
which  Jeiome  translated  into  Latin.  Tbe  formal  ib- 
ception  into  the  society  was  preceded  bya  three-years^ 
prolialiim.  Kigid  vows  were  not  ]-et  enjoined.  'Witfa 
spiritual  exercises  manuiil  labor  was  united — sgrlcull- 

weaving — by  which  the  monks  not  only  earned  their 
own  living,  but  also  supported  the  poor  and  tha  sick. 
They  were  divided,  according  to  the  grade  of  their 
awatic  piety.  Into  twenty-four  classes,  named  by  the 
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lettara  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  They  lived  thrM  hi  • 
cell.  Tbey  ate  in  common,  but  in  ttrict  lilence,  and 
with  the  face  covered.  They  made  known  theirwanu 
liysi^'DS.  Theiickwere  treated  with  special  can.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  the  monks  partook  of  tbe  com- 
munion.    FachomluaaleaestaUligbeda  clniitcrofnuai 

when  she  would  visit  him,  sending  her  word  that  >h« 
ahould  be  content  to  know  that  be  wat  etilt  alivt. 
Pacbomiua,  after  hia  convenlon,  never  ate  a  fall  meal, 
and  for  fifteen  years  slept  sitting  on  a  stone.  Tradi- 
tion aaeribea  to  him  all  wwta  of  miracles,  even  the  ^A 
of  tonmies  and  perfect  dominion  over  nature,  so  that  he 
trod  without  harm  on  serpents  and  acorpiona,  and  etusi- 
ed  the  Nile  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles  I 

There  are  various  writings  extant  under  tbe  lume 
of  Pachomins;  (I.)  two  E^ala  MtMOHiat.  (a.)  The 
shorter  of  these,  preserved  by  Pallsdins.  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Pschomius  by  the  angal  who  conveyed 
to  him  the  divine  command  to  establiah  a 
This  rule  la  by  no  means  so  rigid  as  tha  mo 
of  later  times.  Pailadiua  says  ' 
Tsbanna  and  in  the  neightwrhuod  subject  to  die  ndt 
contained  TOUO  monks,  of  whom  1500  were  in  the  parent 
community  first  established  by  Pachomina;  but  it  i> 
doubtful  if  thia  ia  to  be  understood  of  the  original  nwn- 
astary  of  Tabenna  or  that  of  Pniil.  (b.)  Tbe  lon,^ 
Jiegula,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  EgypUae  (Se- 
hidic  F)  language,  tnaalsted  Into  Greek,  is  extant  in  a 
Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  by  Jerome.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  Pra/utio,  In  which  Jerome  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  monasteries  of  Talienna  as  they  wen  in  hit 
tima.  CBve(//ts(Zit(r^.adann.UO.ini,:208[ed.Oit 
17U-17W])  dispu  tea  tbe  genuineness  of  the  B^afa.asd 
queationa  not  oolythe  title  of  Pachomins  totheaatlwi> 
ship  of  it,  but  also  the  title  of  Jerome  to  be  regarded  a* 
the  transistor.  He  ttaioka  tbat  it  maj'  embody  tbe  nla 
of  Puchomius  as  augmented  by  his  HuccsHwra.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  Rrgula,  which  comprehends  in  all 
one  hnndred  and  ninety-fonr  articles,  is  divided  into 
savenl  parts,  each  wllb'sepante  titles  j  and  TUIemont 
supposes,  therefore,  that  they  are  sepanate  pieces  oJ- 
Ircted  and  arranged  by  Benedictos  Anianns.  This 
Sigida  was  (int  poblishadat  Kome  by  Achillee  Statins, 
A.D.  1615,  and  then  byPetruaCiacconuStalseatRomc, 
A.D.  1I>88.  It  wu  inserted  in  tbe  SupplmnHam  Bit- 
UrfAMD  Afrnm  of  Uonllus  (Paris,  1639),  vol.  i;  in  the 
BibHiMKa  Palnwt  AKCtica  (ibid.  1601).  voL  i;  in  tbe 
Codn  Segutarmi  of  Holstaniui  (Rome,  IRfil);  and  in 
sncceatlve  editions  of  the  futhers.  (2.)  I^tmila.  extant  in 
a  Latin  version,  Arst  published  by  GcvardTosdusirith 
the  works  uf  Gregoriua  Thaumaturgas  (Mayence,  1601), 
and  irlven  In  tbe  BiilioOieoa  ffaCrun  (at  supra).  (:l.) 
Sa.  I'P.  rachoniitt  Tlitodori  Epiilch  rt  Vtilia  Mfihea. 
ElsvenoftheselettetsarebyPacbomiua.  Tbeyabauarl 
In  incomprehenfilile  allusions  to  certain  myatertea  con- 
tained in  or  aiHnlSed  by  the  letters  of  the  Gnak  aljitiit- 
het.  They  are  extant  in  the  Latin  version  of  Jecrinw 
lOpera.  1.  c,  and  B^Uolkwi  Palnm,  1.  c),  who  snli- 
Joined  them  as  au  Appendix  to  the  Jlrgula,  bi 
out  explaining,  probably  with  ... 

hidden  signiflcation  uf  tha  alpbabeticsJ  d 
parently  employed  as  ciphen,  to  which  thi 
enta  of  Pachomins  had  the  kev  (comp.  Gennadin) 
Viri$  JUiutr.  c.  vll  j  Sfiomen,  Bitt.  EceUi.  lii,  14>  (4.) 
'Ek  Tiir  IvToXiiv  mft  afiov  flaxoviiiei;  Prweepta  S. 
I-ackomU i. PackamH,  6nt  published  intbeAfii  Sime- 
forwa  (Uaii,  vol.  iU),  in  Utin  In  tJie  body  of  the  werk. 
p.  S46,  end  In  the  original  Greek  In  tli«  AffH^ir,  p. 
ea,  and  reprinted  In  the  Biiiiatitta  Palnat  ofUallaBl 
(vol.  Iv),  where  all  the  extant  worka  are  given. 

There  Is  a  prolix  life  of  Pachoinius,  entitled  Bim 
ToS  oylov  naxuvfiov,  iita  S.  AtcrUani,  in  harianw 
Greek,  the  tnnslation  perhaps  of  a  Sahidic  origiBal,  W 
a  monk  of  the  generation  immadlataly  SI 
chomlus;  there  is  also  a  second  memoiT,  c 
either  1^  the  writer  of  the  lift,  di  by  aonw  ot 
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of  the  same  period,  rapi^enwiitaiy  to  the  first  work, 
and  to  thb  tho  title  Paralipomiena  de  SS.  Paekamio  ei 
Tkeoduro  haa  beeo  fuefixed ;  and  there  is  an  account  of 
Pachomiae  in  a  letter  firom  Ammon,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  '£iriow 
roAj|  'A/ifiwyoc  imaKOitov  Ttpi  iroXtniac  leai  fiiov 
pepucov  llaxovfdov  Kai  i^ioS^pov,  Epistala  Ammonit 
£pi$oapi  dB  Ckmioermtioite  ac  Vita  Parte  Packumii  et 
Tkeodori,  All  theee  piecea  are  given  by  the  Bollan- 
diats,  both  in  the  Latin  yeraion  (p.  295-851)  and  in  the 
original  (Afpendix^  p.  25-71),  in  the  iieto  iStmctorum 
(Mail,  YoL  iii),  with  the  nanal  introduction  by  Pape- 
broche. 

See  Acta  Sanctanim^  anb  MaL  14 ;  Tillemont,  M^ 
fnoir^M,  Til,  167-285;  Schaff,  Ckurch  Eitt.  ii,  195-198; 
Neander,  Ckurch  Eitt,  vol.  ii;  Gennadina,  De  Viris 
lUuMiriima^  cap.  vii ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Greek  cmd  Roman 
Biogr.  cmd  Mfthot,  vol.  M,  a.  v. ;  Ceillier,  Bi$t.  Ginirale 
da  Auieurg  Sacria  et  Ecdes,  iii,  857  sq. ;  Stud,  u,  KriL 
1864,  17o.  i;  Milman,  Hid,  of  Ckrittianity ;  Mosheim, 
£ccles.  Hist.  vol.  i ;  Lea,  Hiet.  qf  Sacerdotal  Celibacy. 
See  also  Monastebt;  Monasticism;  Monk;  and 
the  literature  on  early  MoHAsnciSM .    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pachomins  (2),  distinguished  as  "  thb  Younobb." 
Among  the  historiee  publiahed  by  Heribert  Roaweyd 
(FAkB  Pairwn  [Antw.  1615,  foL],  p.  238)  la  one  of  a 
certain  Posthumins  of  Memphis,  father  (L  e.  abbot)  of 
five  tboiieand  monks,  ^e  MSS.  have  Packomiui  in- 
stead of  JPoetkumius.  The  truth  of  the  whole  history 
is,  however,  strongly  suspected  by  the  editors  of  the 
Ada  Sanctorum,  who  have  nevertheleas  printed  it  in 
the  introditction  to  the  account  of  Pachoroiua  of  Ta- 
benna.  See  Smith,  Did.  iff  Greek  and  Roman  Bioff. 
and  MgtkoL  a.  v. 

Pachomiiis  (8),  an  Eastern  monastic,  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  7th  century  either  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  aome  time  after  the  subjugation  of  these 
countries  by  the  Saracens.  He  is  regarded  as  the  au« 
tlior  of  Paekonm  MonacH  Sermo  contra  Mor$»  suj  ^0- 
chH  eC  ProMtntim  Dimna  Contemtum,  published  by 
V.  E.  Loescher  in  the  appendix  to  his  Siromaiea^  $. 
JjieaeriaAmu  Sacri  et  LitterarU  Argnmenti  (Wittenb. 
1723>  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  ix,  818.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Mfthot,  s.  v. 

Paoltym^rM,  Gboboius  (Pciupyioc  6  ITa^vfu  ^), 
one  of  cbe  most  important  of  the  later  Byzantine  writers, 
was  bom  in  or  about  A.D.  1242  at  Nicaa,  whither  his 
father,  an  inhabitant  of  Constantinople,  had  fled  after 
its  capture  by  the  Latins  in  1204.  Hence  Pachymeres 
sometiiBes  calls  himself  a  Constantinopolitan.  Fitted 
out  with  a  careful  and  learned  education,  he  left  Nicna 
in  1261,  and  took  up  hia  abode  in  Constantinople,  which 
had  then  just  been  retaken  by  Michael  Paheologus. 
Here  Pacbymerea  became  a  prieaL  It  appeara  that  be- 
sidea  divinity,  he  alao,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
atttdied  the  law,  for  in  after-years  he  was  promoted  to  the 
important  posts  of  OpwrErriKoc,  or  advocate^general  of 
t  he  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  ^vcaio^vKalE^  or  chief 
juatioe  to  the  imperial  court,  perhapa  in  ecclesiastical 
matten*  which,  however,  were  of  high  political  im- 
portance in  the  reigns  of  Michael  Palaeologus  and  hia 
■ucccnoor,  Andronicna  the  elder.  As  early  aa  1267  he 
acoompanied,  perhapa  as  secretary,  three  imperial  com- 
miaaioneffa  to  the  exiled  patriarch  Arsenius,  in  order  to 
iarcatigate  hia  alleged  participation  in  a  suspected  con- 
spiracy againat  the  life  of  Michael  PalsBologua.  They 
aueceeded  in  reconciling  these  two  chiefs  of  the  state 
and  the  Chordi.  The  emperor  Michael  having  taken 
preparatory  atepa  towards  effecting  a  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches^  Pachymeres  sided  with  the  patri- 
arch Jooeph,  who  was  against  the  union ;  and  when  the 
emperor  wrote  in  defence  of  the  union,  Pachymeres,  to- 
iretber  with  Jasttes  Job^  drew  up  an  answer  in  favor  of 
tbe  former  state  of  aeparation.  When  the  emperor  An- 
dfooicoa  repealed  the  union,  Pachymeres  persuaded  the 
patriarch  Georgina  Qyprios,  who  was  for  it,  to  abdicate. 

VII.-K  K 


It  seems  that  Pachymeres  also  devoted  some  of  his  time 
to  teaching,  because  one  of  his  disciples  waa  Manuel 
Phile,  who  wrote  an  iambic  poem  on  his  death.  Pacbym- 
erea probably  died  shortly  alter  1810;  but  some  be- 
lieve that  his  death  took  place  aa  late  as  1840.  There 
is  a  wood-cut  portrait  of  Pacbymerea  prefixed  to  Wolf 'a 
edition  of  Nicephorus  Gregoraa  (Basle,  1562). 

Pachymeres  wrote  several  important  works,  tbe  prin- 
cipal of  which  are :  Hittotia  Byzanttna,  a  history  of  the 
emperors  Michael  Paheologua  and  Andronicus  the  elder, 
in  thirteen  books,  six  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  life  of 
the  former,  and  seven  to  that  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  time,  written 
with  great  dignity  and  calmness,  and  with  as  much  im- 
partiality as  was  possible  in  those  stormy  times,  when 
both  political  and  religious  questions  of  vital  importance 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  The  style  of  Pachym- 
eres is  remarkably  good  and  pure  for  his  age: — Ka9" 
iavrov,  a  poetical  autobiography  of  Pachymeres,  which 
is  lost.  Were  this  work  extant,  we  should  know  more 
of  so  important  a  man  as  Pachymeres : — Epitome  in  tmt- 
versam  fere  Aristotelis  Philoeophiam : — Epitome  Phi- 
loeophuB  Arietotelia: — TLipi  drofiutv  ypaftfi&Vt  a  para- 
phrase of  Aristotle*s  work  on  indivisible  lines,  formerly 
attributed  to  Aristotle  himself: — Hapufpaai^  kiq  rti  rov 
ayiov  Aiowaiov  rov  'Apeowayirov  tvpuneofifva: — De 
Proeeesione  Spiritus  Saacti,  a  short  treatise  v—^Bxi^pactQ 
rov  AifyovoTiuvoc,  a  description  of  the  column  erected 
by  Justinian  the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Persians,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople :— several  minor  works.  See  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  Diatriba  de  Georgia  $  Hawkins,  Scriptura  Btfzan' 
tia  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grteea,  vii,  775.--Smith,  Did,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  cmd  Mytkoi,  s.  v. 

Paoi,  Ranirrt,  called  del  Pace,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  etudied  under  Antonio  Do-' 
menico  Gabbiani,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  According 
to  Morrona,  he  executed  some  works  for  the  churches  i>f ' 
his  native  city  in  a  reputable  manner.  Lanzi  says  that 
by  carelessness  and  inattention  he  degenerated  into  a 
complete  mannerism.  He  flourished  in  1719.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hiet,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  640. 

Paoian.    See  Pacianus. 

PaciAnus,  a  Spanish  prelate  of  the  4th  century,  who 
among  the  Church  writers  of  the  West  previous  to  Au- 
gustine figures  not  inconspicuously,  is  supposed  to  have 
become  bishop  about  A.D.  850,  and  to  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age  under  Theodoaius  (about  890).  For  in- 
formation regarding  the  personal  history  of  Pacianus  we 
rely  mainly  on  Jerome  (in  cap.  106  and  182  of  his  ZAb,- 
de  Virie  lUustribus,  alao  contr,  Ruffin,  t.  i,  c.  24).  He 
describes  Pacianus  as  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family, 
and  married  in  early  life ;  for  Pacianus  had  a  aon,  Flavi- 
us  Dexter,  a  friend  of  Jerome,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  De  Virit  lUuttribue,  About  the  time  Ambrose 
of  Milan  became  an  ecclesiaatic  Pacianus  entered  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  aoon  rose  to  positions  of  in- 
fiuence.  He  finally  became  bishop  of  Barcelona.  Pa- 
danua  was  especially  renowned  for  his  chaatity  and  elo- 
quence. Jerome  says  also  that  Pacianus  wrote  several 
worka,  of  which  he  expreasly  mentions  those  against 
the  Novatians,  and  one  entitled  Kip(3oQ,  A  work  of  Pa- 
cianus against  the  Novatians  is  stiil  extant  in  the  form 
of  three  letters  addressed  to  a  Novatian  of  the  name  of 
Sympronianus,  or  Sempronianus  as  some  read  iL  The 
work  called  by  Jerome  ccp/3oc»  that  is  cervus,  is  no 
longer  extant  But  Pacianua  tells  us,  in  a  treatise  of  - 
his  which  haa  come  down  to  us,  and  which  ia  entitled 
Paramesis  eiee  Exhortatoriut  Libellua  ad  Pcetdtentiam, 
that  he  had  written  a  book  called  Cervulut,  We  alao- 
possees  a  sermon  by  Pacianus  on  baptism  {Sermon  de 
baptiemo),  intended  for  the  use  of  catechumens.  The 
style  of  all  these  writings,  so  far  aa  extant,  prove  Paci- 
anus to  have  been  a  master  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
Jerome'a  eatimate  of  Pacianua  aa  '*Scriptor  eloquens" 
is  not  overdrawn.    But  there  is  not  much  evidence  of 
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great  achoUnhip  or  orig^oaltty,  nor  anything  striking 
in  the  writings  of  Facianus.  What  we  still  possess  of 
th^m  were  first  brought  out  by  Tilius  (Paris,  1687, 
4to).  Next  came  Galland  in  his  Bibliotheea  Painun, 
Tii,  257-276 ;  and  likewise  the  BibL  Pair,  maxima  Lug- 
dunennSf  ¥oL  iv,  and  Migne,  xiii,  1051  sq.  See,  besides 
Jerome's  works  referred  to  above,  A  da  Script.  BolL  ad 
9  Mart,  p.  44 ;  Gave,  Scripior,  eoduiattioarum  hiit.  liter, 
U  284;  Tiltemont,  Memoires,  viii,  589;  Ceillier,  Hist, 
des  A  utmrt  Sacrii  el  EceUe,  v,  156  sq. ;  Alzog,  Patroh- 
gie,  §  61^  Smith,  DieU  of  Greek  amd  Raman  Biog,  and 
MgthoL%.Y,     (J.H.W.) 

Paclaudl,  Paolo  Maria,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
antiquary,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1710. 
He  studied  at  Bologna,  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Genoa,  and  in  1761  settled  at  Parma  as  librarian 
to  the  grand-duke,  who  also  appointed  him  his  anti- 
quary and  director  of  some  public  works ;  besides  which 
he  was  historiographer  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  He  died 
in  1785.  His  principal  works  of  interest  to  us  are,  De 
cuUu  £L  Joamns  Bcg^iUm  aniiquitatet  ChrittiamB  (1754, 
4to),  a  masterpiece  full  of  information: — Momtmenta 
Pehpormesiaca  (2  vols.  4to) : — Memoirs  of  the  Grand 
Mcuters  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  ofJeruealem  (8  vols. 
4to).  See  Fabroni,  ViUe  Italiorumy  voL  xiv,  s.  v. ;  Le- 
neys,  LAfe  of  PaciaucR  prefixed  to  hie  Tjetten  to  M,de 
Cayhu ;  Tipaldo,  Biog,  degli  Italiam  ilhutrij  voL  x,  s.  v. 
— Hoefec,  iVbitv.  Biog,  G^rcde,  s.  v. 

Paciflcatioii,  Bdlcts  of,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain edicts  issued  by  sovereigns  of  Fiance,  intended,  un- 
der special  circumstances,  to  afford  toleration  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  that  country.  The  first  edict  of 
this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  IX  in  1562,  tolerating 
the  Heformed  religion  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  realm.  March  19, 1568,  the  same  king 
granted  a  second  edict  at  Amboise,  permitting  the  free 
exercise  of  Protestant  worship  in  the  houses  of  gentle- 
men and  lords  high-justiciaries  (or  those  that  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death)  to  their  families  and  dependents 
only,  and  allowing  other  Protestants  to  have  their 
meetings  in  auch  towns  as  they  had  them  in  before 
March  7.  Another,  called  the  Edict  of  Longumeau, 
sanctioning  the  execution  of  that  of  Amboise,  was  pub- 
lished March  27, 1568.  Afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Huguenots,  Charles  revoked  these  edicts  in  September, 
1568,  forbidding  Protestantism,  and  commanding  all  its 
ministers  to  leave  the  ktngdoro  in  fifteen  days.  Bat  on 
Aug.  8, 1570,  he  retracted,  and  published  an  edict  on  the 
11  th,  allowing  the  lords  high-Justiciaries  to  have  sermons 
in  their  houses  for  aiU  who  chose  to  attend.  He  like- 
wise gave  them  f«»ar  t»was,  viz.  Rochelle,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Charity  as  places  of  security  for  them 
during  the  space  of  two  years.  Nevertheless  in  August, 
1572,  he  authorized  the  St,  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  thereby  proved 
clearly  that  the  successive  edicts  which  he  had  granted 
the  Protestants,  instead  of  intending  their  relief,  had 
simply  sought  to  lull  them  into  a  false  and  deceitful 
security,  in  order  to  give  time  and  opportunity  to  that 
cruel  monarch  for  his  preparation  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (q.  v.). 

In  April,  1576,  Henry  III  made  peace  with  the  Prot- 
estants, and  the  edict  of  pacification  was  published  in 
Parliament,  May  14,  permitting  them  to  build  churches. 
But  the  faction  of  the  Guises  began  the  famous  league 
f(»r  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  became  so 
ftirmidable  that  it  obliged  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  at  Blois  in  December,  1576; 
where  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  but  one  re- 
ligion in  France,  and  that  the  Protestant  ministers 
should  all  be  banished.  In  1577  the  king,  to  secure 
peace,  published  an  edict  in  Parliament,  Oct.  5,  granting 
the  same  liberty  to  the  Reformed  which  they  had  be- 
fore. However,  in  July,  1585,  the  league  obliged  him 
to  publish  another  edict,  revoking  all  former  grants,  and 


ordering  all  Protestants  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  six 
months,  or  conform. 

Henry  lY,  on  his  ooronadon,  abolished,  July  4, 1591, 
the  edicts  against  the  Pkotestants.  This  edict  was  ver- 
ified in  the  Parliament  of  Chalons,  but  waa  never  fully 
acted  out.  The  most  famous  edict  of  pacification,  how- 
ever, was  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued  by  Henry  in 
1598.  It  proved  the  moat  effectual  meaaare  of  lelief 
which  the  French  Protestants  had  ever  enjoyed.  By 
this  edict  of  toleration  they  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  declared  to  be  eligible  to  all  public 
offices,  and  placed  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  ofequality 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-aubjecta.  This  edict 
was  confirmed  by  Louis  XI 11  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XiV 
in  1652.  But  the  latter  in  1685  abolished  it  entirely. 
See  HuouKMOTS;  Nantks,  Edict  of. 

Pacificators,  a  name  assumed  by  the  imperial 
party  who  supported  the  Henoticon  (q.  ▼.)  of  Zoio  in 
the  year  482. 

Pacificus,  a  noted  Italian  medieval  ecclesiasric, 
was  bom  at  Verona  in  776,  and  after  having  entered  the 
service  of  the  Church,  was  made  archdeacon  of  the  ca- 
thedral in  his  native  town.  He  had  great  mechanical 
skill,  and  considerably  promoted  aU  inventive  labors. 
He  died  in  844.  He  left  glosses  on  sei'eral  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but  they  have 
never  been  collected  for  publication.  His  learning  and 
piety  in  those  early  mediieval  days  were  the  subject 
of  common  remark,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  honor- 
ably mentioned  in  all  Christian  literaiy  undertakings. 
See  Muratori,  AwtiquUatet  ItaUa  rnedH  avi,  iii,  837; 
Maffei,  Verona  IlUutrata,  s.  v.  — Hoefer,  Norn,  Biog, 
Generale^  s.  ▼. 

Pack,  Otto  von,  the  noted  chancellor  of  duke 
George  of  Saxony,  deserves  our  attention  as  the  discov- 
erer of  a  plot  made  in  1527  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany  by  a  united  effort  of  tbe 
Romish  princes  of  the  country.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion failed  to  reveal  the  necessary  proof  of  such  a  pto, 
and  Pack  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
while  seeking  an  asylum  in  Belgium  is  said  to  have  snf^ 
fered  imprisonment  and  decapitation.  At  tbe  time 
Pack  was  generally  believed  to  have  had  no  evidence 
for  his  revelations,  but  the  subsequent  favorable  ood' 
pacts  of  king  Philip  with  the  episcopal  princee  betiay 
a  more  intimate  alliance  than  was  claimed.  Probably 
the  attack  on  Protestantism  had  been  intended,  bat  tbe 
revelation  came  before  the  plot  was  fully  matured.  See 
Keim,  Schwab,  Rrformationtgeech, ;  Hortleben,  I  on  dm 
UreaJehen  dee  devIseJun  Kriegee,  vol  i ;  Nendedber,  Tr- 
kunden  aus  der  Reformationueit ;  Ranke,  Dtmiecke  Ge$ek 
voLiiL    (J.H.W.) 

Packard,  Frederick  Adolphna.  LL.D.,  a 
prominent  American  educational  writer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  in  Marlborough,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  Sept  2.5, 1 794.  He  graduated  at  Harvaid  College 
in  1814;  read  law  at  Northampton,  Mam.;  then  prse- 
ticed  Uw  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  ftom  1817  to  1829,  where 
he  also  edited  the  Hampden  Federalist  ibr  ten  yean. 
He  was  besides  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from 

1828  to  1829.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1829, 
and  assumed  the  editorial  charge  of  the  publications  of 
the  American  Sunday-Schocd  Union,  which  position  be 
reUined  until  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1867.  For  neariy 
forty  years  he  was  engaged  almost  exdnsivdy  in  Son- 
day-school  work  in  its  various  bnncbea.     Between 

1829  and  June,  1867,  Dr.  Packard  edited  more  than  two 
thousand  different  works  issued  by  the  Amerieaa  Soa- 
day-School  Union  in  their  regular  aeries,  more  than 
forty  of  which  he  himself  wrote  or  compiled;  edited 
the  Sundag-School  Magazine^  the  Swdag^Sekool  Jomr- 
nal,  and  the  Youth*s  Pemng  Gasrtte;  preparsd  from 
1829  to  1835  inclusive,  and  from  1888  to  1867,  most  of 
the  society's  annual  reports;  published  traoCa  and  oc- 
casional papers  on  Sunday-school  subjects^  and  pamph- 
lets on  educational  and  other  sotifects,  indoding  a  Letter 
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on  CkrittUm  Union  (1850)  to  bubop  Potter,  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  He  also  published,  in  1860,  A  Rtply  to  an 
Artkk  m  ForMa  PtynMogical  Journal  (London)  <m 
Diteatet  ofiht  MwL  He  edited  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  PhikdelpbiA  Journal  of  Prison  IHtd' 
pUne,  and  contributed  to  the  other  two  volumes ;  issued 
Mverai  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject ;  and  wrote  for 
the  PrinoeUm  Review,  the  New^Englander,  and  other  pe- 
riodicals. In  July,  1849,  he  was  elected  president  of 
Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  but  declined  the  ap- 
pointment. Packard  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and 
energy,  estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  phrase  a  national  benefactor. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  publications,  all  of 
which  lack  his  own  name,  are,  The  Union  BibU  DiC' 
tionary  (Pbila.  1887):  — TAa  TeoiAer  Taught  (1889), 
reprinted  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Sunday^School 
Teaeka's  HcMdbook:  —  An  Inquiry  into  the  AJUged 
Teadeney  of  the  Separation  of  Cowoicte  one  from  the 
other  to  Produce  Disease  and  herangementy  by  a  Citizen 
ofPemisyhama  (1849)  :-^The  Teacher  Teaching  (1861) : 
-  The  Rock  (1861 ;  Lond.  1862) :  —  Life  of  Robert  Owen 
(Phils.  1866)  :—rA«  Daily  Public  School  of  the  United 
States  (1866),  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  inefficiency 
of  iht  system.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  BA  and  Amer, 
A MthorSf  s.  V. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Am/er,  Biog.  a.  v. ;  Index 
to  the  PrineeUm  Review,  vol.  11,  s.  v. 

Packard,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1761.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1787 ;  was  minister  at 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  from  1798  to  1802;  at  Wiscasset, 
He.,  from  1802  to  1880;  and  at  Middlesex  Tillage, 
MasL,  from  1830  to  1886.  He  died  in  1849.  He  pub- 
lished single  Sermons,  etc  (1795-1816).  See  Sprague, 
A  nmds,  Umiarian,  viii,  281 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Packard,  Theophilns,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  March  4,  1769,  at  North  Bridgewa- 
ter, Mass.  Ho  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1796,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  Feb. 
20, 1799,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  17,  1855.  He  published  Sermons  in  1806, 
1808, 1813,  and  1815;  and  in  1820  the  Life  and  Death 
of  (his  son)  Isaac  T.  Packard,  See  Sprague,  Annals, 
il  408;  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Packer,  David,  MD.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Newark,  Yt.,  Feb.  20, 
1806;  was  converted  in  Burke  in  1823;  received  an  ex- 
horter's  license  in  1832;  and  began  preaching  in  the 
Vermont  Conference  in  1839,  where  he  remained  until 
1864.  His  health  failing,  he  attended  a  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  1865,  where  he  gradu- 
ated as  MD.  In  1866  Packer  took  a  superannuated 
relation  in  his  conference,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  newly  acquired  profession  at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  but 
he  was  prostrated  by  sickness  in  1867,  and  removed  to 
Chelsea,  hoping  the  change  of  climate  might  improve 
hb  health.  A  shock  of  apoplexy  in  1878,  however,  and 
another  in  1874,  left  him  a  physical  wreclc ;  and,  after  a 
rear's  rcndence  in  Minnesota,  he  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Dec.  1, 1875.  He  was  suooessftil  both  as  a  minister  and 
ftphjsieian. 

Pa'dan  (Heb.  Padddn',  X^^,feld;  Sept  in  full, 
MteoiroTafua  r^c  ^vpiag ;  Vulg.  Mesopotamia')  occurs 
in  Gen.  xlviii,  7,  for  Padan-Abak. 

Pa'dan-A^'iam  (Heb.  Paddan'-A  ram%  D^K-'i^YD, 
the  jEettf  [or  flat  country]  of  Syria,  L  e.  Mesopotamia — 
only  in  Geneab;  Sept.  r/  Mtaoirorafiia  ^vpiag.  Gen. 
3aT,20;  xxviii,  6,  7;  xxxiii,  18;  17  M.  Gen.  zxviii,  2, 
5;  xxxi,  18;  M.  r^  Svp.  Gen.  xxxv,  9,  26;  xlvi,  15; 
Alex.^  M.  Gen.  xxv,  20;  xxviii,  5,  7;  xxxi,  18;  ^  M. 
£vp.  Gen.  xxviii,  2;  xxxiii,  18;  Vulg.  Mesopotamia, 
OttL  xxv,  20;  xxxi,  18 ;  M,  Syrim,  Gen.  xxviii,  2,  5,  6 ; 
xxxiii,  18 ;  xxxv,  9, 26 ;  xlvi,  15 ;  Syria,  Gen.  xxvi,  15) ; 
oooe  called  Padan  simply  (Gen.  xlviii,  7) ;  **  the  table- 


land of  Aram,^  a  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  desig- 
nated the  tract  of  country  which  they  otherwise  callc<l 
ARAM-NAHAKAiai,  **  Anuu  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek 
MKaopoTAMiA  (Gen.  xxiv,  10),  and  ''the  field  (A.  V. 
country)  of  Aram"  (Hos.  xii,  12).  The  term  was  per- 
haps more  especially  applied  to  that  portion  which  boi^ 
dered  on  the  Euphrates,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the 
mountainous  districtis  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Mesopotamia.  Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xxv,  20  is  curious : 
^  Because  there  were  two  Anms,  Aram-naharaim  and 
Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan-Aram ;  the 
expression  'yoke  of  oxen'  is  in  the  Targums  "p^^^P  "t^9f 
paddan  torin;  and  some  interpret  Paddan-Aram  as 
'  6eld  of  Aram,'  because  in  the  language  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  they  call  a  field  paddan,^  In  Syr.  pidonS  u  used 
for  a  ''plain"  or  ''field;"  and  both  this  and  the  Arabic 
word  are  probably  ftom  the  Arab,  root  fadda,  "to 
plough,"  which  seems  akin  to  Jid  hi  JiOt,  from  fiidere. 
If  this  etymology  be  true,  Paddcm-Aram  is  the  arable 
land  of  Syria:  "  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a 
fertile  district  immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley,  Shu 
and  Pal,  p»  129,' note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed  land, 
would  thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvum,  and  is 
analogous  to  Eng,Jield,  the  felled  land,  tnm  which  the 
trees  have  been  cleared.    See  Aram. 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  iamily  of  their  founder 
had  settled  there,  and  were  long  looked  upon  as  the 
aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom  alone  the  Intimate 
descendants  of  Abrahiam  might  intermarry,  and  thus 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  blood.  Thither  Abraham 
sent  his  faithful  steward  (Gen.  xxiv,  10),  after  the  news 
had  reached  him  in  his  southern  home  at  Beersheba 
that  children  had  been  bora  to  his  brother  Nahor. 
From  this  family  alone,  the  offspring  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  Abraham's  brother  and  niece,  could  a.  wife  be 
sought  for  Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxv,  20),  and 
Jacob  the  inheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii). —  » 
Smith.    See  Mesopotamia. 

Paddle  (It^^,  yathed',  a  pin  [as  often  rendered], 

especially  a  tent -pin,  Judg.  iv,  21;  Sept  ndooaXot:^; 
Yu\g. passHlus),  the  implement  required  by  the  Mosaic 
law  to  be  carried  by  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
their  ordure  with  earth  (Deiit.  xxiii,  18),  evidently  a 
common  stake  or  peg  of  wood,  sufficient  to  scratch  the 
ground  with. 

Paddook,  Benjamin  Oreen,  a  pioneer  preach- 
er of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  noted  for  his  , 
valuable  Christian  labors  in  the  territory  now  known  ' 
as  the  Wyoming  Conference,  and  covering  those  por- 
tions of  the  great  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
situated  near  the  much  celebrated  valley  of  the  Wy- 
oming. He  was  bom  in  Bennington,  YL,  Jan.  24, 
1789.  His  mother  is  still  remembered  as  a  woman  of 
deep  piety.  For  eighty-five  years  she  lived  a  holy 
life.  An  abiding  moral  influence  was  thus  exerted  upon 
the  domestic  circle,  and  Benjamin  was  one  of  the  first 
of  a  numerous  household  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  converted  under  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bidlack,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1810,  when  his  name 
first  appears  upon  the  Minutes  of  Conference.  He 
had  labored  the  preceding  year  on  Westmoreland  Cir- 
cuit under  the  Rev.  James  Kelsey.  Paddock's  work 
was  chiefiy  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  its  adjacent 
mountain  region.  He  had  a  voice  of  uncommon  sweet- 
ness and  power,  and  the  effect  with  which  he  sang  for 
Jesus  is  still  remembered  in  that  section.  Later  he  was 
stationed  at  the  important  charges  of  Utica,  Canandai- 
gua,  and  Auburn,  and  also  filled  the  office  of  presiding 
elder  for  many  yean.  In  1843  he  was  superannuated, 
and  he  never  after  resumed  the  acrive  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Clinton,  where 
he  educated  his  children  st  college,  and  later  he  lived 
at  Rome,  New  York.  His  long  life  of  usefulness  closed 
at  last  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7, 1872,  whither  he  had 
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gone  to  enjoy  the  attentions  of  hu  children  reeiding 
there.  His  dying  hour  was  moet  tranquil  and  joyous. 
His  salutation  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  who 
reached  him  the  evening  previous  to  his  death,  while 
it  was  characteristic,  was  most  exultant.  His  last 
words  were,  **  FarewelL  Halleluia,  all  is  well  V*  like 
most  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Methodism,  Mr.  Pad- 
dock's  early  educational  advantages  had  been  mea- 
gpre,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  industiy  for 
the  culture  be  secured.  He  studied  much  and  wrote 
some,  but  he  never  became  pre-eminent  among  his  fel- 
lows for  commanding  intellect,  to  judge  from  his  pro- 
ductions as  published  in  the  Memoir  cited  below.  "  He 
was  a  man  of  magnificent  heart.  He  judged  things 
from  the  emotions,  and  to  him  the  ffood  was  the  test 
of  the  true"  (Dr.  Whedon,  in  Meth.  Qui,  Rev,  April,  1875, 
p.  348).  See  the  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  Memoir  of  the  Rev, 
B.  G,  Paddock  (New  York,  1876,  12mo) ;  Mm.  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1874,  p.  52.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paddock,  James  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
28,  1889.  We  are  unable  to  gather  any  anthentlc  in- 
formation concerning  his  early  life.  In  1859  he  expe- 
rienced religion,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  His  conversion  was  remarkable.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  exhort  sinners  to  repentance,  and  suc- 
cess attended  his  eflbrts,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Church.  He  was  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  entered 
the  travelling  connection  of  that  Church.  He  labored 
on  Albany,  Canaan,  Sterling,  and  Aubom  circuits, 
serving  each  charge  with  acceptability.  In  1872  he 
joined  the  Wyoming  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  stationed  at  Stoddards- 
ville,  a  laborious  circuit  full  of  care.  But  he  did  his 
work  well.  In  1878  he  was  stationed  at  Newport,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his  conference  year. 
He  died  March  80, 1874,  from  the  effect  of  an  acciden- 
tal pistol-shot  J.  H.  Paddock  was  a  kind,  companion- 
able, and  good  Christian  minister.  See  Minuiee  of 
Annual  ConfartnceSf  1874.. 

Paderbom,  a  Oerman  city,  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  councils,  and  till  1808  ranking  as 
a  free  imperial  bishopric,  owes  its  foundation  to  Charle- 
magne, who  nominated  the  first  bishop  in  795.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities,  while-it  was  also  numbered  among 
the  free  imperial  cities.  In  1604  it  was  forcibly  de- 
])rived  by  the  prince-bishop,  Theodor  of  Fttrstenl>erg, 
of  many  of  the  special  rights  and  prerogatives  which 
It  had  enjoyed  since  its  foundation,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowled^  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  pre- 
dominant Church,sin  the  place  of  Protestantism,  which 
had  been  established  during  the  time  of  Lather.  The 
last  prince-bisbop  was  Francis  Egon,  of  FOrstenberg, 
1789-1808.  At  that  time  Paderborn  was,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  attached 
as  a  hereditary  principality  to  Pmssla,  which  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  territory ;  and,  after  being  for 
a  time  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  it 
was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1818,  and  Is  now  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westpha- 
lia. It  is  situated  in  51^  48'  N.  lat.,  and  8^  45'  £. 
long.,  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  district,  is  bailt  at  the 
soan»  of  the  Pader,  which  bursts  forth  from  below  the 
cathedral  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  mills  within 
twenty  paces  of  its  point  of  exit,  and  has  a  population 
of  11,279.  The  city  has  narrow,  dark,  old-flwliioned 
streets,  presenting  no  special  attractions,  although  it 
has  some  interesting  buildings,  as,  for  instance,  the 
fine  old  cathedral,  completed  in  1148,  with  its  two  mag- 
nificent fa^ee,  and  containing  the  silver  coffin  In 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Llborius.  It 
continues  to  be  the  seat  of  a  Roman  bishop  and  chap- 
ter. There  are  as  yet  but  few  Protestants  in  Pader- 
bom. The  Gastavus  Adolphns  Society  has  estab- 
lished and  aids  several  Protestant  societies. 


The  most  important  of  the  comidls  held  at  Pader* 
bom  was  that  of  A.D.  777,  called  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Charlemagne  to  confirm  the  newly  baptised 
Saxons  in  the  faith.  It  was  ordered  by  the  emperor, 
who  aimed  at  a  centralisation  of  power  in  his  Taat  pos- 
sessions, that  all  should  take  an  oath  to  abide  forever 
in  the  Christian  faith ;  and  they  that  refuaed  to  do  so 
were  punished  with  the  loss  of  all  their  property.  See 
Labb^  Condi,  vi,  1828 ;  Hefele,  ConciU^ngeack  iU,  580, 
588,  593;  Mllman,  Hid,  Latin  CkrittiatnUy,  ii,  479; 
Giefers,  Die  AnfSnge  de$  Bisthvme  Paderbom  (1860); 
Bessen,  GeeA,  dee  Bitth.  Paderbom  (1820, 2  vols.  8to). 
(J.H.W.) 

Pa'don  (Heb.  Padon',  lilft,  deHveranoe ;  Sept.  «a- 
Stav),  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  44;  Neh.  vii,  47). 
B.C.  ante  520. 

Padova  (^Maestro),  Angelo,  an  Italian  painter 
who  flourished  at  Padua  about  14^,  and  painted  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Ginstina  a  picture 
of  The  Crucifixion,  which  Lanzi  says  is  designeid  in  s 
grand  style,  and  executed  with  great  spirit.  He  was  a 
dose  imitator  of  the  style  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Biet,  of  the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  640. 

Padova,  Glrolamo  da,  called  also  Girolamo  dd 
Sanio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at  Padua  In  1480, 
and  died  about  1550.  He  was  celebrated  ui  hia  day  for 
his  small  pictures  of  historical  subjects,  which  he  dec- 
orated with  bas-relief  sarcophagi  and  other  antique  or- 
naments, with  inscriptions  copied  for  the  most  part  from 
the  Paduan  marbles.  On  the  death  of  Bernardo  Psren- 
tino,  in  1581,  Padova  was  commissioned  to  continue 
the  admirable  works  executed  by  that  master  in  a 
cloister  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Giustina.  In  these 
Lanzi  says  Padova  showed  himself  greatly  inferior  to 
Parentino  in  design  and  expression ;  but  Lanzi  com- 
mends Padova's  elegant  accessories,  designed  from  the 
antique.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Biet.  of  the  Fine  ilrtf,  ii, 
640. 

Padovanino,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Padua  in  1552.  It  is  not  known  with  whom 
he  studied,  but  he  painted  history  with  considerable 
reputation.  He  possessed  inventive  genius,  and  was  a 
correct  and  graceful  designer.  He  painted  some  works 
for  the  churches,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  a  picture 
in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  del  Carmine  at  Venice, 
representing  a  saint  interceding  for  two  criminals  con- 
demned to  death.  He  excelled  in  portraits,  which 
were  admired  for  their  truth,  dignity,  and  excellent 
coloring.  He  died  in  1617.  See  Spooner,  Bioff,  Hid. 
of  the  Fine  Arte,  W,  640. 

Padorano,  Antonio  and  Oiowanni,  two  old 
painters,  probably  brothers,  to  whom  Morelli  attributes 
the  works  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista  (see  the 
next  article).  In  his  Notina,  Morelli  says  that  former* 
ly  there  was  the  following  inscription  on  one  of  the 
gates,  "Opus  Johannis  et  Antonii  de  Padua;**  for 
which  reason  Morelli  conjectures  that  they  were  the 
painters  of  the  whole  building.  See  Spooner,  Btog, 
Hiet.  of  the  Fine  ArU,u,  641. 

Padovano,  Olnato,  an  old  Italian  painter  who 
lived  at  Padua,  was  a  native  of  Florence.  His  real 
name  was  Giusto  MemAuoi;  but  he  was  called  PadO" 
vano  from  having  been  eventually  a  citixen  of  Pladua, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  snd  died  in  1897  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Vasari  says  Padovano  waa  a  disciple  of 
Giotto,  and  attributes  to  him  the  very  extensive  works 
which  adom  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  BatHita  in  that 
city.  In  the  picture  over  the  altar  are  repreaented 
various  histories  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  walls 
various  scriptural  events  and  mysteries  of  the  Apoea- 
lypse ;  and  in  the  cupola  is  a  choir  of  angels,  where  we 
behold,  as  in  a  grand  consistory,  the  Blessed,  sealed 
upon  the  gnmnd,  arrayed  in  various  garments.  Lansi 
says  the  composition  of  these  works  is  very  simple. 
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but  they  are  executed  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
diligence  and  felicity.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  oftim 
FiM  ArU,  ii,  640,  641: 

Padua  is  the  name  of  an  Italian  province  formerly 
in  Austrian  Italy  (see  Italy),  and  of  the  capital  of  that 
province.  This  city  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy  as 
the  seat  of  several  Church  councils,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  held  there  in  the  spring  of  1850  by  car- 
dinal Guy  d'Auvergne,  legate  of  pope  Clement  lY,  and 
which  intended  to  effect  the  reformation  of  morals  aud 
the  general  purifying  of  the  Churclu  Padua,  it  may  be 
stated  here  alao,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest 
universities  in  Europe.  It  was  celebrated  as  early  as 
1221.  It  now  supports  forty-six  professorships,  and  is 
attended  by  about  2000  students.  A  pretty  full  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Padua  the  reader  will  find 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lexikon^  xii,  916-920.  For 
the  councils,  see  Labb^  Cone*  xi,  1918. 

Pae  Atua  ia  the  name  of  a  general  exhibition  of 
the  gods  among  the  South  Sea  Islandera. 


(Uaidv)  is  the  name  in  the  Homeric  mythol- 
ogy of  the  physician  of  the  Olympic  gods.  It  was  also 
applied  as  a  surname  to  AscUpius,  the  god  of  healing. 

■ 

Pasan  (iratdv),  a  hymn  anciently  sung  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  who  is  therefore  sometimes  also  called  Paean. 
The  hymn  was  of  a  mirthful,  festive  character,  sung  by 
several  persons  under  a  skilful  leader  as  they  marched 
in  procession.  It  was  used  either  to  propitiate  the  fa- 
vor of  the  god  or  to  praise  him  for  a  victory  or  deliver- 
ance obtained.  It  was  sung  at  the  ffyacmthia,  and  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Pseans  were  usually 
sung  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both  at  the  commence- 
ment and  dose  of  a  battle,  the  first  being  addressed  to 
Ares,  and  the  last  to  ApoUa  In  latter  times  other 
gods  were  ako  propitiated  by  the  singing  of  psBans  in 
their  honor,  and  at  a  still  later  period  even  mortals 
were  thus  honored.  The  practice  prevailed  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity  of  singing  peans  at  the  close  of  a  feast, 
when  it  was  customary  to  pour  out  libations  in  honor 
of  the  goda.    See  Smith,  Diet.  ofCiass.  Antiq,  s.  v. 


(Gr.  ttaiSay^ucaf  firom  9raTc,  irai- 
dofj  a  fey,  and  ifyciv,  to  lead,  fftJadef  dywyoc,  leadim/) 
is  a  technical  term  for  the  scientific  presentation  of  ed- 
ucational princii^es,  as  diBtinguished  from  education 
itself — the  latter  signifying  the  application  of  means  by 
which  the  mature  mind  seeks  to  develop  in  the  imma- 
tare  the  formation  of  an  independent  character.  Ftb- 
dagogics,  or  as  it  is  generally  Anglicized  Pedagogics,  is 
therefore  related  to  education  as  theory  is  to  practice. 
As  a  science  it  is,  from  its  very  nature,  related  to  phi- 
kwyphy  and  theology,  and  we  therefore  make  room 
here  for  a  brief  consideration  of  it, 

Philoeophy  must  rest  upon  a  scientific  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  social  life,  with  its  permanent  laws  and 
its  ideals,  and  also  of  the  means  to  be  employed  that  the 
laws  roav  be  fulfilled  and  the  ideals  realized— in  other 
words,  philoeophy  must  be  based  on  e^Aicr.  It  follows 
frnm  this  that  the  most  important  prerequisite  for 
philosophy  u  pmfdiology,  the  science  that  is  specially 
ooficemed  with  the  laws  of  manV  spiritual  nature; 
neither  philoeophy  nor  psychology  may,  however,  just- 
ly disregard  the  results  obtained  by  scientific  inquiry 
in  the  department  of  man's  physical  nature.  The  re- 
lation of  pedagogics  to  theology  rests  on  the  principle 
that  the  highest  object  to  be  sought  in  all  training  of 
yoath  ia  correct  moral  or,  better,  religious  guidance; 
for  education  is  not  merely  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
and  of  facility  in  ita  use,  but,  before  and  above  all  else, 
it  ia  the  development  of  conscience — the  moral  oon- 
BcioasoesB — and  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Now  all 
morality  has  its  ultimate  ground  in  the  relation  sus- 
tained by  man  to  God.  Even  philosophers,  like  the 
sceptic  Lotze  (comp.  Ueberw^,  Hitt.  of  Phitot.  ii, 
312-321),  concede  that  the  moral  life  will  never  find  a 
platform  nor  a  superior  inspiration  than  is  afford- 


ed by  the  principle  of  love  to  God.  As  this  is  the 
very  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity,  pedagogics  must 
be  regarded  as  entering  into  vital  relations  with  theo- 
logical ethics ;  while  catechetical  instruction  in  re- 
ligion, which  constitutes  an  element  of  popular  ednca^ 
tion  among  Christian  nations  generally,  brings  it  into 
external  connection  with  practical  theology  a&>.  Ped- 
agogics, however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  branch 
of  theological  instruction,  but  rather  an  independent  sci- 
ence, which  employs  those  referred  to  simply  as  helpis 
and,  in  general,  derives  its  matter  from  the  results  ob- 
tained in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

In  pedagogical  method,  all  systems  of  education  ad- 
mit of  substantially  the  same  division  into  a  theoretical 
part,  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  and  a  practical,  which  discusses  the  ap- 
plication of  such  principles  to  particular  objects.  If 
the  history  of  pedagogics  be  indnded,  Stoy's  division 
into  philosophical,  historical,  and  practical  pedagogics 
may  be  adopted.  The  science  must,  at  any  rate,  first 
present  a  history  of  pedagogics,  then  lay  down  its  own 
principles  of  training,  and,  finally,  show  what  character 
the  education  is  to  assume  in  the  particular  departments 
of  life. 

1.  The  BtMlory  of  Education  (see  Waits,  Anthro^ 
pologicderNoJtttrvdUBer  [Leipeic,  1869],  voL  i).— Educa- 
tion, in  any  proper  sense,  does  not  exist  among  savages. 
Their  life  is  wholly  sensual,  and  the  training  they  re- 
ceive accordingly  develops  only  the  senses  to  trust- 
worthiness and  keenness,  and  that  merely  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  self-preservation.  With  nations  that  have  be- 
gun to  rise  above  the  merely  natural  state,  it  consists 
simply  in  transmitting  what  physical  skill  and  intel- 
lectual attainments  the  family  or  tribe  may  possess. 
Among  such  peoples  we  may  class  the  negro  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  tribes  of  South  America,  and,  of  the  histori- 
cal peoples,  such  semi-barbarous  nations  as  the  Huns, 
Mongols,  etc.  Education  in  the  higher  sense  is  found 
only  among  civiUaied  nations,  the  oldest  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  belong  to  Asia.  These  manifest  in  their 
methods  of  education  the  same  extraordinary'  diversi- 
ties that  distinguish  the  Asiatic  nations  generally  fW>m 
each  other.  When  our  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese 
b^ns,  their  condition  is  the  result  of  a  national  de- 
velopment that  has  progressed  through  many  centuries, 
and  whose  internal  character  is  but  little  known.  The 
absolutism  of  the  state  is  reflected  in  the  educational 
system  ako*  Its  ideal  is  the  inculcation  of  reverence 
for  parents  and  superior  authority,  and  the  rod  affords 
the  only  inducement  for  application  to  study  for  old  or 
young.  The  Chinese  therefore  always  remain  in  a 
state  of  oliildhood,  despite  their  continual  study  and 
examinations,  or,  rather,  even  because  of  them ;  and  their 
progress  consists  merely  in  their  becoming  full-grown 
children  (comp.  Ed.  Biot,  Essai  mr  Phiitoire  de  Fift' 
ttrudion  puhOque  en  CAwf,  etc  [Paris,  1846] ;  Carriers, 
Die  A  nfange  d,  Cultur,  n,  das  oriental.  A  Uerthum  [Leip- 
sic,  1863]).  In  India  a  different  aystem  prevails,  which 
is  connected  with  the  system  of  religion,  but  in  a  man- 
ner quite  unlike  that  which  unites  education  and  the 
wholly  external  idolatry  of  the  Chinese  world.  Brah- 
minism  and  the  caste  system  have  a  determining  influ- 
ence. The  people  are  educated  into  submission  to  the 
superior  or  Brahminic  caste,  as  being  the  highest  rev- 
elation of  the  deity — to  be  lost  in  which  is  the  religions 
ideal  of  Brahminism.  The  method  of  instruction  is 
mild ;  the  symbolic  language  of  legends,  traditions,  and 
fables  affords  the  means  by  which  a  pious  abnegation 
of  self  towards  Brahma  and  ultimate  dissolution  in 
the  deity  are  inculcated.  Women  are  considered  in- 
capable of  culture,  as  in  China  (comp.  Lassen,  Induche 
AUerthwntkundB  [Bonn,  1847-67];  Dursch,  Die  Slteete 
praktische  PSdagogik  d.  heidnischen  AUerihums^  ete. 
[Tubingen,  1868].  On  the  educational  ideas  of  Japsn, 
so  veiy  much  akin  to  China,  until  the  reforms  of  our 
day  by  virtue  of  the  American  influence  on  the  Japan- 
ese, see  Johnson's  Cgcbp,  i,  1486  sq.).    In  ancient  Per^ 
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sia  the  life  of  the  individual  was  conditioned  by  the 
omnipotenoe  of  the  state ;  hence  self-aasenion  and  self- 
development  for  the  service  of  the  despot,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  state,  rather  than  the  annihilation  of  self 
and  its  dissolution  in  the  deity,  were  the  objects  sought. 
Public  instruction  was  therefbre  in  harmony  with  the 
pedagogical  idea.  Women  occupied  a  higher  place  than 
ui  India  and  China,  and  received  some  training  in  their 
homes.  The  Zend-Avesta  contains  regulations  for  the 
training  of  the  priesthood  only  (comp.  Spiegel,  Avuta, 
die  heiL  Schtiftm  d,  Paraen  [Leipsic,  1852-1859] ;  also 
Herodotus,  i,  182-140 ;  Plato,  De  Legg. iii,  694 \  Alcib,^ 
121 ;  Xenophon,  Anah,  i,  9,  3;  Cyrop<Bdia{  Strabo,  xv, 
783).  Among  the  later  Persians  the  luxuriousnees  and 
weakness  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  brought  with  them 
a  corresponding  degeneracy  in  its  education. 

We  lack  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  sys- 
tems of  edocatiMi  among  the  Skemitic  nationa  of  Hither 
Aiia;  but  the  overpowering  and  almost  fiendish  influence 
of  their  cruel  and  licentious  systems  of  nature-worship 
(Baal,  Moloch,  Astarte,  etc)  prevented  most  of  them 
from  attaining  to  a  superior  social  culture.  Certain 
departments  of  learning  were  taught,  however,  as  draw- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  astrology,  among  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Syrians ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  cult- 
ure of  the  PhcBnidans  may  be  formed  from  their  com- 
mercial character.  In  Eg^  all  learning  and  culture 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  maintained  schools 
for  the  sacerdotal  class,  to  which  no  others  were  admit- 
ted, with  the  exception  of  such  persons  from  the  war^ 
rior-class  as  were  heirs  to  the  throne.  The  common 
people  were  educated  merely  to  be  expert  and  extreme- 
Iv  exact  in  the  arts  of  which  the  caste  to  which  thev 
belonged  made  use  in  the  prosecution  of  its  particular 
calling.  That  the  moral  element  was  not  overiooked, 
however,  appears  from  the  tribunal  for  the  dead  [see 
Egypt,  §  xii :  Osiris],  and  from  the  belief  in  a  purify- 
ing transmigration  of  souls  [see  MicTBHPSYCHoeis],  L'e. 
a  belief  in  an  unending  individual  life  in  a  sensible  form. 
In  later  times,  when  the  infiuenoe  of  Greece  became 
]K>werful  in  Egypt,  education  was  more  generally  dif- 
fused, and  more  method  was  applied  to  its  promotion. 
Musical  culture  and  a  preference  for  exact  studies  then 
prevailed.  The  earnestness  of  former  tames,  however, 
gave  way  to  frivolity  (comp.  Diod.  i,  80;  Herod,  ii, 
79,  166;  Plato,  De  Ijfgg,  656  sq.;  Bunsen,  Aegypteria 
SteUe  in  d.  WeUgeadtichU  [Gotha,  1845^56]).  In  the 
Jfebrew  character  the  religious  tendency  was  especially 
prominent,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  was  chiefly  impor- 
tant as  being  the  people  of  God.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  vogue  aimed,  in  strict  harmony  with  this  idea, 
to  secure  the  energetic  assertion  of  a  nationality  whose 
essence  consisted  in  the  principle  of  faithflilness  to  the 
covenant  of  God.  Education  was,  in  short,  a  corollary 
of  religion,  and  the  teaching  was  therefore  wholly  re- 
ligious, and  involved  instruction  in  the  law,  the  customs, 
and  the  symbolical  observances  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
the  narration  of  its  hiator}*,  in  illustration  of  these  sub- 
jects. This  training  was  committed  to  the  family; 
but  from  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  Jew  was  admitted 
to  the  synagogue,  in  order  to  his  further  advancement, 
by  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  and  their 
explanation,  and  by  sharing  in  the  religions  conversa- 
tion of  the  congregation.  Women  are  mentioned  as 
holding  public  positions  among  the  Jews  (Deborah), 
and  as  being  more  respected  than  was  usual  among 
Eastern  nations;  but  the  Old  Testament  contains  no 
trace  of  special  provisions  made  for  the  education  of 
females.  Of  course  the  Hebrews  were  a  universallv 
educated  people,  or  the  parent  could  not  hAve  contlucted 
the  intellectiud  training  of  his  child.  Besides,  we  leani 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  they  were  able  to  rtad 
and  torite^  and  had  quite  a  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  consequently  of  mathematics.  Theological  schools 
came  into  being  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (the  so- 
called  aekooU  (ifthepropKetB  [q.  v.],  which  flourished  in 
earlier  times,  are  outside  of  the  field  covered  by  the  his- 


tory of  general  education).  Talmadic  Judaiaoi  provided 
an  organized  system  of  schools  for  the  rabbinsi  From 
these  were  developed  real  schools  of  learning,  and  facili- 
ties of  a  remarkable  pedagogical  order  were  afforded  by 
them  for  the  different  so-called  learned  professions  [see 
the  articles  Sura,  Pumbudita,  etc].  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  such  Jewish  schools  flourished  promioeotlT  in 
Spain  and  France,  until  the  general  persecutions  inaugu- 
rated agunst  them  made  their  maintenance  any  l«iger  an 
impossibility.  In  modem  times  the  culture  of  the  Jem 
partakes  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  that  which 
prevails  among  the  civilised  nations  among  whom  tbey 
live  (comp.  Worman,  ffebrewSf  their  Education  in  An- 
dent  and  Modem  Times,  in  Kidder  and  Schem's  Cjf- 
dop,  o/ Education ;  Palmer,  Die  Padagogik  de*  A,T^m 
Schmidt's  KncykL,  d,gesamnit.  Erziehungt-  u.  UnterHckit' 
weaens  [Gotha,  1866]  ;  id.  Geack,  der  Pddagogik,  voL  i; 
Weber  and  Holtzmann,  Geach,  dL  VoPtea  Itraei  [Leips. 
1867],  ii,  166  sq.).    See  also  Educatioh  (Hkbrbw). 

The  inflnence  of  Weatem  noHona  upon  the  progress 
of  civilization  is  of  a  more  recent  date,  that  of  the 
Greeka  being  first.  They  held,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
conviction  that  the  individual  is  of  no  importance  in 
himself,  but  only  as  a  member  of  the  state;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  manifested  an  active  spirit  that  re- 
fused to  be  controlled  by  nature,  seeking  rather  to  sab- 
due  it  and  reduce  it  to  harmony.  These  characteristics 
gave  shape  to  education  among  them,  first  in  the  coone 
of  practical  experiment  during  many  ages,  and  after- 
wards as  a  subject  of  legislation  and  philosophy.  The 
political  tendency  referred  to  predominated  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Doric  tribes,  while  the  broader  recognition  of 
manhood  was  the  leading  principle  among  the  Ionian^ 
The  result  was  that  popular  education  was  more  geneiailT 
diffused  among  the  former;  while  among  the  latter  (at 
Athens)  it  was  rather  the  privilege  of  the  superior  dssn 
Slaves,  however,  were  everywhere  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  learning,  llie  Doric  system  sought  to 
cultivate  a  manly,  independent  spirit,  that  shoukl  yet 
devote  itself  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  The  means 
employed  were  gymnastics  and  music,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  reading  and  writing.  Youthful  females  like- 
wise made  use  of  these,  for  the  cultiratioD  of  fiirnness 
and  love  of  country.  This  spirit,  ennobled  and  strength- 
ened by  philosophy,  appears  likewise  in  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  B.C.  669  >  470.  He  founded  institotiniis 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  health  and  purity  of 
both  body  and  souL  [For  his  philosophy,  see  the  art. 
Ptthaoohas.]  The  Ionian  system,  which  nsade  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  education  of  females,  sought 
to  attain  icaXocaya5ia,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
The  home  and  public  training  were  complensentaiy  of 
each  other ;  but  the  influence  of  the  former  was  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  beneficial,  owing  to  the  aatbority  ex- 
ercised by  the  nurses  and  house-sUves  (fraiinywyof). 
The  public  gymnasia  taught  reading,  pemiuuiahip, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  musics  and  gymnastics,  to  which 
the  use  of  weapons  was  afterwards  added.  The  acepti- 
dsm  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  exalted  ideals  of  social  coltr 
ure  entertained  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  do  not  seem 
to  have  exercised  any  important  influence  over  the 
education  of  the  peof^e  generally— which  is  true  of  all 
the  various  systems  of  philosophy.  The  influmce  of 
Plato's  aealous  opposition  to  the  godlessness  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeka,  bow- 
ever,  was  felt  in  the  gradual  undermining  of  the  latter. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Plato  the  real  instmctor  of  the 
Greeks  was  Homer ;  from  that  period  his  works  wcie 
subjected  to  the  process  of  aOegorical  interpretafioa 
(comp.  Hochheimer,  Sjfatem  d,  gHeelL  Erwkkmig  [<«dtt. 
1786-1788] ;  Gross,  Die  Ertiekm^mtiaaemack,  mack  d, 
Grttndaatzen  d,Gr.u,  Rdmer  [Ansbach,  1808] ;  Jacobs^ 
Erz.  d  HeOenen  avr  SittUckheit;  JHger,  Die  GpmmaaHk 
d.  iiellenen,  etc  [Easlingen,  1860] ;  Knuise,  Getek,  d. 
En.  V.  d,  Unterriekts  bei  dL  Grieckem,  EtrMakem  *.  B^ 
mem  [Halle,  1861] ;  Kirkpatrick,  71^  Vmveraitf  [Lond. 
1867,  12mo],  pw  98-241 ;  Opler,  Leetmrea  on  EAnatim 
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[ibid.  1874,  12mo],  pw  4-dO).  Among  the  ancMn/  Bo- 
man§  the  c4>ject  of  leligious  and  social  training,  if  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  elements  introduced  by  the  Sa- 
bine and  Etruscan  influence,  was  to  fit  the  people  for 
dtlzenship.  Both  domestic  and  public  instruction  were 
employed  for  this  end.  Seminaries  were  provided, 
though  not  in  considerable  number  before  the  period 
when  Grecian  culture  began  to  assert  its  claims;  while 
in  the  family  the  influential  jMsdlc^o^fiw  came  gradually 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  parent.  Reading,  writing, 
and  th«  memorizing  of  authors  bekmged  to  the  course 
of  study.  Rhetorical  practice  was  confined  to  the 
philosophical  schools,  and  does  not  date  farther  back 
than  the  empire.  Organized  elementary  schools  be- 
came very  numerous  from  that  period;  new  facilities 
for  instruction  were  added  to  those  already  in  use;  and 
the  higher  learning  was  extended,  after  the  Alexandrian 
model,  to  embrace  the  circle  of  the  artes  iiberalet^gnm-' 
mar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrono- 
my, and  music.  In  time  a  demand  for  practical  schools 
of  jurisprudence  made  itself  felt ;  and  subsequently  (from 
A.D.  425)  the  need  of  schools  of  medicine,  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  rhetoric  was  recognised,  giving  rise  to 
univeralties  with  faculties.  Educational  theorists  were 
Fortius  Cato,  M.  T.  Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Quin- 
tilian — the  prqfesaor  elogueittim — Plutarch,  and  also  M. 
Aiirelins  (comp.  Bemhardy,  Grundrut  d,  Bdm,  LUaratur 
[Halle,  1850];  Lange,  R6m.  AUerth.  [Berlin,  1868J ; 
Niemeyer,  OrigmaltteUen  dtr  Grieek,  u.  Rdm,  CUunkeri 
aidi  d.  Theorie  d,  Ertiehmg  v.  det  Unterrkkis  [Halle  and 
Beriin,  1818]). 

Ckriatianity  has  a  different  ideal  in  education.  In- 
stead of  giving  a  one-sided  attention  to  the  intellectual, 
politieal,  and  national  reUtions  sustained  by  man,  it 
seeks  to  cultivate  a  complete  character,  that  shall  be 
developed  in  every  direction,  and  that  receives  its  pro- 
fouodeat  moral  determination  from  the  conscious  rela- 
tion susUnned  by  man  towards  that  God  who  is  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  chia  ideal  was  only  gradually  apprehended  by  the 
Chriaiijui  world.  The  family  was  naturslly  the  only 
school,  at  first  The  Greek  Church  was  the  first  to  pro- 
ride  catechetical  schools,  of  which  that  at  Alexandria — 
from  the  middle  of  the  2d  century — ^became  the  most 
lamoua.  The  object  of  these  schools  was  simply  the 
preparation  of  adults  for  baptism,  though  philosophical 
questioos  that  had  a  bearing  upon  Christianity  alM  re- 
ceived consideration.  See  Alexahdrian  Sgrooia 
The  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  however  (first  of  all 
that  at  Athens,  then  also  that  tt  Alexandria  and  the 
academies  of  the  Neo-Platonists),  continued  to  be  the 
chief  centres  of  learning  in  early  Christianity,  until,  in 
A.D.  529,  Justinian  closed  the  school  at  Athensi  The 
Alexandrian  school  had  succumbed  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  immka  and  the  hierarchy  a  century  before;  and  the 
migiationa  of  the  nations  rendered  a  renewal  impossible. 
The  clergy,  who  became  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
in  the  West,  contented  themselves  with  merely  guaid- 
iflg  the  treasures  that  had  hitherto  been  acquired.  The 
scientific  impulse  which  took  its  rise  from  Mohamme- 
danism  led  to  the  advance  of  culture,  especially  in  Spain, 
where  important  contributions  to  learning  were  made 
by  the  Saracens  and  the  Jews,  more  particulariy  in  the 
field  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  also  in  natural  philosophy 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  (On  the  school  at  Cor- 
dova, aftier  the  9th  century,  trandations  from  Aristotle, 
etc:,  eomp.,  amoniT  others,  Erdmann,  Gttch*  d,  PkUota^ 
pkie^U9N  sq.;  Lewes,  Hitt.  o/Philos.Y6Li;  Christian 
SekooU  amd  8ekolttr$  to  ike  Council  of  Trent  [Lond. 
1867,  2  volSb  8vo],  voL  i.)  The  churches  in  Germany, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  only  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  clergy,  with  a  practical  and 
rather  narrow  aim.  The  most  conspicuous  seat  of 
learning  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  that  of  Bede 
and  his  followers,  at  York,  dating  from  the  8th  century ; 
but  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  purely  traditional  course 
of  studies,  whose  sources  and  authorities  were  found  in 


Augustine,  Cassiodorus,  Bo6tbius,  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 
From  this  school  came  forth  Alcuin  (q.v.),  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  learning  in  the  Carlovingian 
age,  who  deserves,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  credit 
for  the  reform  of  the  cathedral  and  convent  school  sys- 
tem, which  wss  carried  through  by  Chariemagne.  This 
reform  had,  of  course,  no  intention  of  promoting  popular 
education  in  the  modem  sense.  Charlemagne,  incited 
thereto  by  Alcuin,  sought  first  of  all  to  train  a  cultured 
clergy  that  should  be  able  to  teach  every  individual 
the  credo,  the  pater-notter,  and  similar  things,  in  the 
vernacular.  The  diocese  of  Orleans  alone  in  those 
times  had  incipient  schools  for  the  people.  A  century 
later  Raban  Maurus  (**  primus  pneceptor  Germanite"),  the 
founder  of  the  convent-school  at  Fulda,  conceived  the 
idea  of  educating  the  people  generally,  and  in  England 
Alfred  the  Great  sought  practically  to  realize  the  same 
end.  The  increased  number  of  universities  led,  from 
the  12th  century,  to  a  dedine  of  interest  in  the  ca- 
thedral and  convent  schools  <  and  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  they  had  become  mere  rep- 
resentatives of  Uie  illiberal  and  hierarchical  culture  of 
the  Church,  which  the  papacy  sought,  but  in  vain,  to 
favor  at  the  expense  of  the  more  liberal  and  untram- 
melled tendencies  of  the  universities.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, by  the  opening  of  the  14th  century,  experienced 
the  efl^ects  of  the  general  decay,  which  began  with  the 
oppoMtion  to  the  papacy  of  Avignon,  and  increased  as 
the  idea  of  the  state  was  developed  and  the  cities  and 
commercial  interests  rose  into  importance,  until,  in  the 
15th  century,  it  produced  the  overthrow  of  scholasti- 
cism. But  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  independent 
thought  and  incipient  criticism,  that  had  escaped  ee- 
clesisstical  control,  was  already  at  work,  having  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  revival  of  learning  that 
began  with  Petrarch  (1804-1374),  and  that  had,  by  the 
15th  century,  aroused  a  general  interest  in  the  study  of 
clssstcal  antiquity  and  of  the  ancient  languages.  See 
Rkkaissakce.  The  beginnings  of  popular  education  in 
the  modem  sense  are  to  be  credited  to  the  ^  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Life,'*  who  established  schools  in  Holland 
and  along  the  Rhine  in  the  15th  century.  They  dis- 
carded scholasticism,  and  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  study  of  the  fathers  (Augustine,  St.  Ber- 
nard, etc),  and  the  languages,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  an  office  in  the  Church,  but  in  order  to  instract 
the  people.  The  earliest  representatives  of  exclusively 
humanistic  learning  were  trained  in  these  schools,  e.  g. 
Agricola,  AL  Hegius,  and  Spiegelberg.  These  were  soon 
followed  by  other  humanists,  whose  circles  extended  over 
all  Germany  (Bnsch,  J.  WesseljWesel,  Conrad  Celtes,  Ma- 
tisn,  Rufus,  etc;  compare  Voigt,  Die  Wiederherstettvng 
der  Wissensi^c^/ten  [1861]).  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus 
were  influential  in  promoting  the  study  of  languages, 
the  former  devoting  himself  more  especially  to  the  He- 
brew, the  latter  to  the  Greek.  Scho<ds  for  such  ad- 
vanced studies  were,  however,  established  only  in  the 
larger  and  roq^e  favored  towns;  and  the  great  majority 
of  towns,  as  well  ss  the  entire  open  country,  was  with- 
out facilities  for  education,  excepting  those  afforded  by 
the  discouraging  labors  of  strolling  scholsra  (comp. 
Raumer,  Gesck.  d,  PSdagogik,  voL  i.  On  education 
generally  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consult  Ruhkopf,  Gesck^ 
d.  S^yi-  tt.  Krziekungswesens  in  Deutsckland  [Bremen, 
1794],  voL  i ;  Hahn,  Das  Unterricktswesen  in  Frankreich 
[Brcfllau,  1848] ;  and  Ckristian  Sckoob  and  Sckoiars, 
already  referred  to). 

Luther,  with  his  profound  sense  of  what  the  people 
needed,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  school  for  the  people 
to  the  position  of  a  national  institution,  and  thereby  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  common-school  system  of 
Germany  (comp.  his  excellent  address  to  the  German 
nobility 'in  1520,  Schrift  an  die  Rathskerren  alier  StSdte 
DeutsckLjetc  [1524];  and  the  art.  Parochtal  Schools). 
He  demanded  that  the  people  should  receive  instruc- 
tion, not  only  in  the  famUy,  but  also  in  the  school ;  that 
the  children  of  citizens  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
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the  ichoote,  and  that  the  town -schools  should  gire 
special  attendon  to  the  study  of  Latin,  while  music  and 
physical  training  should  not  be  neglected.  Melancthon 
and  the  other  leading  Reformers  of  the  16th  century 
seconded  his  efforts.  Bugenhagen,  Brens,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  all  gave  attention  to  this  work  (oomp.  8chenk, 
Jok.  CaMn  in  temer  pddagog.  WirkMtmkeii  [1864]). 
Many  practical  difficulties  arose,  of  course,  especially  in 
North  Germany,  and  only  the  mere  beginnings  of  a 
school  system  could  be  realized.  The  dogmatic  dis- 
putes of  the  16th  and  the  miseries  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury followed,  and  prevented  any  further  development 
(Schenkel,  Attgem.  Urdd,  Zeitsckr.  [1868]).  The  su- 
perior schools  were  oondocted  in  the  humanistic  sixrit, 
the  most  important  services  in  this  direction  being  ren- 
dered in  Strasburg  by  Job.  Sturm,  who  was  the  leading 
schoolman  of  his  time.  The  schools  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  controlled  the  education  of  the  17th  centuiy, 
had  only  the  appearance  of  scientific  institutions,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  bind -thought  to  an  authoritative 
formalism  by  means  of  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  the  Romish  element  (comp. 
Weicker,  D.  Sekulwum  d.  Jesuiien  nack  d,  Ordattgetft' 
ze»  darguldU  [Halle,  1863]).  The  empiricism  which 
•Bacon  introduced  into  philosophy  gradually  asserted 
itself  in  the  sphere  of  pedagogics  also.  Michael  Mon- 
taigne (1&83-1592)  demanded  first  of  all  a  knowledge 
of  the  world;  W.  Ratich,  of  Holstein  (1571-1686),  be- 
came a  fanatical  exponent  of  the  Baconian  ideas;  nnA 
John  Amos  Gomenius  (1692-1671),  bishop  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  applied  them  in  a  more  considerate 
and  commendable  way. — Among  Roman  Catholics  but 
little  was  done  for  education  at  this  time.  The  only 
name  we  can  mention  is  that  of  Cario  Bonromeo  (168CU 
1584),  archbishop  of  Milan.  Nor  was  anything  of  im- 
portance accomplished  within  that  Church  during  the 
century  that  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
reformatory  efforts  in  this  direction — by  the  Jansenists, 
the  Port-Royalists,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and 
Fenelon,  who  wrote,  among  other  subjects  of.  this  nat- 
ure, on  the  education  of  females  —  wera  all  directed 
against  the  Jesuits.  A  renewed  interest  in  Germany 
for  popular  education  was  produced  by  the  pietism  of 
Spener  and  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  (1668-1727),  the  latter 
of  whom,  especially,  aimed  to  develop  the  man  into 
the  Christian  (comp.  reports  of  the  Pedagogium^  Laim 
Schoolj  and  School  for  German  Citizent  in  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle).  The  Moravians  are  especially  promi- 
nent as  pedagogical  missionaries. — ^The  revolution  in 
pedagogics,  which  had  resulted  in  a  direct  contrast  to 
aU  former,  and  especially  all  chorchly,  systems  of  educa- 
tion, is  illustrated  in  the  theories  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau (1712-1778).  His  principle  of  a  *^  return  to  nature" 
involved,  as  the  ideal  to  be  sought  in  education,  the 
complete  unfolding  of  the  natural  man ;  and  it  suggest- 
ed, as  the  means  to  this  end,  the  isolation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  separation  from  a  worid  that  is  ruined  by 
culture  (comp.  his  Contrat  Social;  £mil§:  La  NouveUe 
Heloise ;  also  the  biography  by  Yenedey  [Berlin^  1^^] 
and  by  Morley  [Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1874, 2  vols.  8vo]).  The 
first  of  the  so-called  ReaUehulen  was  founded  at  this 
time  (1789)  by  Seraler  (q.  y.)  at  Halle,  and  others  rap- 
idly followed.  Their  foondera  had  been  pupils  of 
Francke,  and  the  influence  of  these  men  saved  the 
schools  from  Rousseau's  enthusiasm  for  the  natural 
man.  Basedow  (1728-1790),  however,  was  seized  by 
it,  and  developed  it  into  an  external  utilitarianism, 
which  he  sought  to  reduce  to  practice  in  the  PkOan- 
thropimtm  at  Dessau  (1774).  He  held  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  physical  well-being  and  the  enlightenihg 
of  the  understanding  are  infallible  means  for  developing 
children  ''into  Europeans  who  shall  be  harmless,  valu- 
able to  the  community,  and  contented."  The  institu- 
tions founded  by  Bahrdt  served  merely  to  caricature  the 
utilitarian  tendency;  but  the  writings  of  Carope,  Salx- 
mann,  and  others  show  the  real  service  Basedow  ren- 
dered in  directing  attention  to  the  study  of  the  physi- 


cal sciences  (geography,  natural  philosophy,  ete.>  Tbe 
false  prevalent  cosmopolitanism,  the  indination  to  give 
attention  solely  to  immediate  practical  wants  and  tbe 
vapid  philosophtes,  indicate  deariy  the  faults  of  this 
realistic  theory  of  pedagogics ;  but  it  must  be  credited 
with  having  exerted  a  vast  influence  over  the  educa- 
tion of  tbe  worid. 

llie  latest  «ra  in  the  history  of  pedagogics  begins  at 
the  opening  of  our  own  century  with  Pestaloczi  (q.T.), 
who  advocated  the  idea  that  the  people  should  be  edii- 
cated  on  the  method  that  U  implanted  in  human  nat- 
ure, according  to  which  education  most  b^n  with 
immediate  study  of  the  object,  and  proceed  from  this 
starting-point  to  the  development  of  the  various  intel- 
lectual and  physical  powers.  This  is  still  the  deter- 
mining idea  in  modem  education ;  but  PestaloKsi  him- 
self, who,  while  fllled  with  love  for  the  people,  was  yet 
a  thoroughly  unpractical  man,  could  on^  seek  its  reali- 
saHon,  but  not  attain  it.  It  was  taken  up  by  otbos, 
however,  and  applied  to  the  work  of  education  in  tbe 
most  diversified  forms.  It  finds  expression  in  the  form 
of  schools  for  the  indigent,  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes,  of  houses  of  refuge,  of  orphan  asyloms. 
etc 

Tbe  prevalent  theories  of  education  were,  of  course, 
not  without  influence  upon  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
views  of  the  great  poets,  and  especially  the  pfailoaophers. 
The  influence  of  Kant,  with  his  "categorical  impera- 
tive'* (tbe  good  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake),  was 
especially  powerful  in  the  field  of  ethiai  Flcfate  de- 
clared that  the  individual  must  be  trained  to  become  a 
useful  member  of  society  (for  his  views  on  public  edu- 
cation, comp.  his  Roden  o.  dL  deutaehe  Nation) ;  Schel- 
ling  maintained  ( Vorhnmgm  Sber  dL  akadem.  Siudmm) 
that  the  great  object  sought  in  teaching  should  be  to 
bring  the  individual  into  right  relations  to  the  human 
race  and  the  divine  law,  so  that  the  latter  mar  be  ac- 
tualiced  in  him ;  Hegel  held  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  individual  is  to  be  developed  by  leading  him  to 
disregard  the  particular,  and  causing  him  to  give  at- 
tention and  eilbrt  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  good 
(comp.  Thaulow,  hegeU  Annd^tm  UL  Ertidumg  a.  r«- 
terricht  [Kiel,  1854]);  and  Schleieimachcr  taught  that 
the  individuality  of  each  person  must  be  developed, 
that  he  may  be  fitted  to  fill  his  proper  place,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  whole,  in  the  family.  Church,  and  State  (comp. 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  HuLqftke  I8tk  and  I9£*  Cemhaiee,  ii, 
145  sq.;  Hurst,  HitL  of  RtUionaUmn^  pw  184  sq.).  An 
attempt  to  lay  a  ptytMogioal  sub-basis  for  modern 
education  has  been  i6ade  by  Johann  Friedric^i  HetiMit 
(each  soul  a  monad  and  unchangeable;  the  educator 
merely  changes  its  conditions),  and  by  Zdler,  Waits. 
and  Stoy,  w^  teach  the  anakigous  doctrine  that  each 
pupil  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  individnaL  Friedr. 
W.  Beneke  {Erziekung*-  tt.  Unienickttlekre  [BeiL  i88&- 
86,  2  vols.  8vo;  Sd  ed.  1842]),  conceiving  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science,  seeks  to  ftame  a  methodology  of 
the  physical  sensations,  upon  which  to  ground  a  system 
of  education.  Niemeyer,  and  especially  DIesterwcg, 
have  also  rendered  meritorious  servico  in  this  depart- 
ment«  The  latter  has  now  many  adherents,  and  they 
regard  as  the  aim  {Zid)  of  pedagogics,  developBient 
of  man  for  self-activity  in  the  interests  of  tbe  tme^  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful. 

In  England  there  are  several  prominent  tfainkcn  of 
our  century  who  have  earnestly  labored  to  propagate 
ideas  akin  to  the  German.  Oftentimes  they  have  risen 
to  a  nobler  ambition,  and  have  striven  for  a  unioii  of  tbe 
Church  and  the  School,  recogniaing  the  impoasibility  of 
training  the  head  without  the  heait,and  yet  apfvedating 
the  unfitness  of  the  secular  teacher  for  the  oiltivation 
of  man's  emotional  nature.  Lord  Brougham  and  Dr. 
Matthew  Arnold  were  especially  active  in  causing  the 
English  people  to  take  hold  of  this  idea,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  it  became  the  common  language  of 
all  those  who  deemed  that  the  ftime  and  temper  of  so- 
ciety needed  an  extenaire  renovation,  and  that  this  reoo- 
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vitkn  mast  begin  with  the  young.  The  presiniptaous 
tarn  of  mind,  the  reliiuice  on  intellectual  ability,  mp- 
poaed  to  result  from  instraction  addreesing  itself  to  the 
intellect  alone,  were  to  be  corrected  by  a  strong  diver- 
wxi  in  favor  of  a  more  subjective  course  of  study.  The 
student- was  to  be  imbued  with  principles  and  tastes 
rather  than  poative  acquirements.  The  main  object 
of  the  instructor  was  to  be  the  formation  of  moral  char- 
acter by  habit,  not  the  imparting  of  what  is  commonly 
called  learning.  Nay,  much  wras  to  be  unlearned — much 
rubbish  taken  down  before  men  could  begin  afresh  on  the 
old  fonndations — much  of  the  sciolism  of  recent  centu- 
ries removed ;  natural  sdenoe  and  literary  acquirement 
were  to  be  brought  down  fhim  that  undue  exaltation  to 
which  they  had  beoa  rused  in  modem  times  by  gener- 
atioDs  wanting  in  the  habits  of  reverence  and  earnest- 
ness of  feeling.  Catholic  (i.  e.  Protestant,  of  course) 
theology  and  moral  philosophy,  in  accordance  with 
catholic  doctrine,  were  to  be  the  main  foundation  of 
the  improved  education  €^  these  newer  days;  science 
and  literature  were  not,  indeed,  to  be  neglected,  but 
to  be  cultivated  in  subordination  only  to  these  great 
architectonic  sciences,  and  discarded  wherever  they 
ooold  not  be  forced  into  subjection.  Thus  a  new  gener- 
ation was  to  be  trained  in  which  inferiority  in  respect 
to  mere  objective  knowledge,  if  such  should  really  en* 
me,  was  to  be  far  mora  than  compensated  by  the  higher 
cnltivation  of  the  immortal  part,  the  nobler  discipline 
of  piety  and  obedience.  Such  aspirations  may  be  traced 
in  moat  of  the  many  writings  on  the  university  n'stem 
which  the  crisis  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  century  (about  1838)  brought  out;  while 
those  who  are  actfuainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
the  subject  kmyw  full  well  how  deep  a  tincture  has  been 
introduced  into  the  actual  studies  and  habits  of  both 
nniversities,  but  espedally  of  that  of  Oxford,  by  the  prev- 
alence of  views  such  as  these,  expressed  by  energetic 
men,  in  language  at  once  startling  and  attractive. 

In  the  United  States,  men  of  intellectual  ability  have 
worlied  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  through 
a  common-school  qrstem,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
pronounced  ellbft  for  the  training  ->f  the  young  relig- 
iottshr.  Indeed,  in  our  day  the  cry  is  for  mental  devel- 
opment independent  of  spiritual  eare ;  and  while  in  ra- 
tionalistic Germany  there  is  provision  for  the  religious 
training  of  every  youth  up  to  the  highest  class  in  the 
gymnasia,  where  the  pupils  are  often  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  Uiis  country  there  is  no  public  provision  for  the 
mond  or  religious  training  of  the  child.  Diesterweg's 
notion  (see  above)  is  gradually  coming  to  prevail  In 
onr  higher  schools,  L  e.  the  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  under  denominational  control,  ample  pro- 
rision  for  religious  training  now  exists;  but  should  the 
itate-college  idea  continue  to  grow  in  favor,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  Sabbath-school  will  afford  the  only 
opportunity  for  the  religious  training  of  coming  American 
generations.  True,  chancellor  Kent  {Commentarieg,  ii, 
197  aq.)  has  laid  do«m  the  maxim  that  under  onr  form 
of  government  the  parent  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  moial  training  of  the  child ;  but  the  chancellor  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  we  are  largely  ^  floating  population, 
constantly  amalgamating  with  different  races  of  differ- 
ent educatbnal  grades  and  various  religious  notions, 
and  that  in  a  repnblie  which  acknowledges  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  as  its  guide  and  base,  the  state  should 
to  educate  the  eening  citizen  that  he  may  not  only  be 
able  to  interpret  the  law  and  have  a  head  to  nndentand, 
but  s  heart  to  cherish  and  observe  it. 

1  The  second  part  of  pedagogical  sdenoe  relates  to 
the  devek>pment  of  a  tyniem  of  education,  on  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  history.  Its  first  duty  would  be,  per- 
^pii  to  desieribe  the  end  sought,  which  roust  be  the  cnl- 
tivation of  the  ethical  principle,  after  which  attention 
mnit  be  given  to  the  subject  who  is  to  be  truned — the 
pupil ;  and,  finally,  it  must  indicate  the  means  by  which 
the  desired  end  may  be  attained.  Without  entering  on 
the  detsils  of  modem  systems  of  pedagogics,  it  may  be 


said  that  the  result  of  aO  recent  discusrions  has  been  to 
demonstrate  that  the  general  training  in  schools  should 
not  aim  at  a  direct  preparation  for  practical  life,  but,  in 
its  intellectual  aspects,  should  rather  seek  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  of  general  culture  upon  which  may  after^ 
wards  be  based  the  training  required  for  any  particular 
calling  in  life  \  and,  further,  that  the  grand  object  should 
be  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  par- 
ticularly in  point  of  character  and  manly  independence. 
This  conclusion  demonstrates  that  the  victory  of  the 
opponents  of  all  religious  instruction  in  secular  schools 
can  only  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  morality  and 
general  culture. 

8.  The  third  part  of  this  science  has  to  deal  with  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  constitution  of  societv — in 
other  words,  it  must  treat  of  the  organisation  of  educa- 
tion and  its  relation  to  the  other  otganications  of  the 
country,  both  secular  and  ecdesiasticaL  It  would  lead 
us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  outline  of  the 
discussion,  however,  is  sugge^ed  by  the  above  historical 
review,  and  many  points  will  be  found  touched  upon  in 
various  appropriate  articles  elsewhere  given. 

Literature, — On  the  history  of  education  we  mention, 
besides  the  works  fdready  referred  to^  Mangebdorf,  Vers, 
timer  DarstdL  dessen  was  sek  Jakrhunderten  m  Betreff 
d.  Ertiekungswesens  gesagt  tc  getkan  worden  iH  (Leipnc, 
1779)  ;  Werhof,  PtJ^kistor  (Lubeck,  1782) ;  Schwarz, 
GesfA.  d  Ert.  n,  ihrem  Zusamsnenhange  unter  d.  VdOtemf 
von  alien  Zeiten  bis  av/d,  neueste  (Leips.  1818, 1829)^ 
the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject; Miemeyer,  UeberbUek  d.  aUg.  GesdL  d.  En,  (Halle, 
1824, 2d  ed.) ;  Pustkuchen-Glanzow,  A'ttn^^oM/e  Gesck. 
d,  Pddagogik  (Binteln,  1830) ;  Cramer,  Gesch,  d,  Ert,  u,  d, 
Unterrickts  (ElberfeM,  1882,  1888);  Y.  Baumer,  Gesch, 
d.  Pddagogik  (Stuttgard,  1861, 4  vols;) ;  Anhalt,  Gesch,  d, 
ErnehungswesenSf  etc.  (Jena,  1846);  Wohlfahrt,  Gesch. 
d,  gessammten  Erz,-  u,  VnterridUswesens  (Quedlinbuig 
and  Leipsic,  1868, 1855) ;  Schmidt,  Gesdt,  d,  Pddagogik 
(2d  ed.  Kdthen,  1868-70,  4  vols.  8vo);  Palmer,  Evan- 
gdisehe  Pddagogik  (4th  ed.  Stuttg.  1869,  8vo) ;  Baur, 
GrundzOge  d,  Erziehungstehre  (2d  ed.  Giessen,  1849) ; 
Stoy,  EncykL  Methodologiej  u,  Literatur  d,  Pddagogik 
(Leips.  1861 ) ;  Schmidt,  Encgld,  d,  gesatnmt,  Erziehungs" 
wesens,  etc.  (Gotha,  1859,  etc,  5  vols.  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

PaedobaptiBm  (from  fracc,  wai^oc  a  childf  and 
Paimafi6f,  baptism)  is  applied  to  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren or  infants  in  the  Christian  Chureh,  or  what  is  pop- 
ularly termed  infant  baptism.  Under  the  general  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  it  is  that  part  which  relates  especially 
to  the  proper  subjects  o/ baptism.    See  Baptism. 

I.  Historical  View  ofikt  Introduction  and  Prevalence 
o/ Infant  Baptism, — The  early  history  of  this,  as  of  any 
other  Christian  rite,  involves,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
two  things :  the  idea  expressied  in  the  rite,  and  the  rite 
itself.  Each  of  these  must  be  traced  in  its  historical 
connection,  since  a  rite  or  ordinance  is  the  outgrowth 
of  some  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  symbolize.  In  this 
instance,  the  rite  is  the  application  of  water  in  a  certain 
way  to  a  child ;  the  idea  is  a  certain  relation  of  chil- 
dren to  the  Chureh,  namely,  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  by  virtue  of  tlieir  parentage,  are  brought 
into  such  a  relation  to  the  Chureh  that  they  are  regarded 
as  in  a  certain  sense  within  its  membership,  i.  e.  just  as 
there  is  a  visible  and  invisible  Chureh  [see  Church],  bo 
there  should  be  recognised  a  visible  and  invisible  mem- 
bership; the  former  being  acquired  by  actual  public 
admission  after  profession,  the  latter  being  acquired  by 
virtue  of  the  descent,  and  holding  good  only  until  the 
persons  enjoying  such  a  membership  reach  the  age  of 
independent  action,  when  it  becomes  of  non-effect  un- 
less supplemented  by  the  visible  connection.  Those  en- 
titled to  invisible  membership  are  ocmsequently  recog- 
nised by  the  Chureh  as  fit  candidates  for  baptism,  and 
therefore  the  rite  is  administered  by  the  Church  when 
asked  for.  This  historical  view  of  the  idea  and  the  rite 
in  the  early  Chureh  will  naturally  be  taken  by  two  pe- 
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riods — the  New  Testament  or  apoetoUc  period,  and  the 
period  of  the  fathers. 

1.  The  Idea  and  the  RUe  m  the  New  TetUmmt.^ 
(a)  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  historically, 
organically,  and  spiritaally  connected  with  the  relig^ 
ion  of  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  birth,  the  per- 
son, the  position,  the  teaching,  aitd  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ.  Christ  was  a  Jew,  *'  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham."  He  came  **not  to  destroy  the  law 
or  tlie  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."  Many  of  the  religious 
ideas  which  Christ  proclaimed  and  fulfilled  have  their 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament  The  idea  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  infant  baptism  is  plainly  a  promi- 
nent one  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  form,  that  the 
children  of  Jewish  parents  were  meml)ers  of  the  re- 
ligious organisation  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  whole 
people,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were  a  divinely  con- 
stituted religious  organization.  The  nation  felt  itself 
to  1)0  a  relig^ious  organisation  in  covenant  with  God. 
This  caused  what  we  call  Church  and  State  to  be  one, 
making  a  theocracy,  in  which  wliat  coiresponds  to 
Church  and  to  State  with  us  actually  existed,  though 
in  onion.  They  were  "a  Church  in  the  form  of  a 
nation."  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  infant  children 
of  Jewish  parents  were  regarded  as  members  of  this 
religious,  national  organisation  by  virtue  of  their  par- 
entage. The  conception  of  the  family  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament brought  children  within  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  family,  and  which 
was  continued  with  all  the  fiimilies  of  his  descendants, 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  when  they  became  a  nation. 
As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  the  children  were  circum- 
cised. 

This  idea  of  the  (kmily,  bearing  so  plainly  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  mark  of  divine  origin  and  approv- 
al, appears  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  the 
transitional  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  it  passed  into  Christianity  und  the 
Christian  Church  also.  It  appears  at  first,  of  course, 
because  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  Jews,  and  wer6  circumcised  in  acoordanee  with 
the  old  Jewish  idea  and  custom.  In  the  very  persons 
f)f  Clirist  and  bis  apostles  themselves  this  idea  was 
illustrated  in  their  families,  and  as  they  grew  up  it 
would  naturally  become  a  part  of  the  system  of  opin- 
ions which  would  be  formed  by  their  Jewish  educa- 
tion. After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  were  under  the  full  en- 
lightenment of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  not  find  this 
idea  rejected  explicitly  as  an  unauthorised  tradition 
of  the  elders,  but  implied  in  their  actions  and  utter- 
ances, though  it  had  been  perverted.  As  evidence 
of  this,  PsBdobaptist  writers  refer  to' the  following  in- 
cidents and  utterances :  In  Matt,  xix,  1-15,  the  evan- 
gelist has  brought  t<^ther  two  incidents  touching 
family  relations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  Christ 
viewed  them.  One  relates  to  husband  and  wife,  the 
other  to  children.  In  Christ's  blessing  little  children, 
And  saying,  '*0f  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the 
chief  idea  present,  especially  in  Mark  and  Luke,  is 
its  illustratk>n  of  the  true  Christian  disposition.  But, 
«t  the  same  time,  in  the  bringing  of  the  children  to 
him  by  the  mothers,  the  chief  idea  on  their  part  is 
that  of  some  peculiar  good  coming  to  their  children 
liy  persons  OS  saintly  character  or  of  high  ecclesias- 
tical position  puttinic  their  hands  upon  them  and  bless- 
ing them.  So  thought  they  of  Jesus.  In  his  act  and 
in  his  words  there  is  a  response  on  his  part  to  this  be- 
lief of  theirs,  and  in  this  response  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion, strongly  apparent  in  Matthew,  of  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  children  as  such  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Calvin  well  remarks,  "  Tarn  parvull,  quam  eomm 
similes."  It  is  a  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  those 
bringing  them,  of  the  long-prevalent  idea  of  children 
as  a  part  of  the  theocracy,  and  Christ  recognises  it  in 
bis  kingdom  of  heaven.     Its  bearing  upon  infant  bap- 


tism lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  this  symbolical 
tion  of  Christ  we  have  a  recognition  of  a  principle  that 
is  also  the  basis  of  baptism.  Says  Meyer,  in  his  Com- 
menUary  upon  Bfatthew,  *'this  Uesaing  la  a  justifica- 
tion of  infant  baptism."  The  language  of  Jeeos  r&> 
garding  Zacchsns  contains  the  same  conoeption  of 
the  fiunily  as  a  whole  participating  in  salvation  throogli 
its  head:  **Thi8  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  hoiue 
(oi«y,  ^*  the  family  of  this  house,"  Meyer),  forasmuch 
as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  Similar  also  is  his 
language  in  his  directions  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  x, 
12-16):  *'And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace 
come  upon  it"  (comp.  Lange,  ad  loc.).  This  peculiar 
theocratic  and  religious  relationship  of  children,  or  of 
posterit}'  in  general,  if  this  be  assumed  as  ihe  txwt 
sense,  suggests  doubtless  Peter's  expression  (Acts  u, 
89), '  *  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children." 
Again  he  says,  in  rehearsing  the  words  of  the  angel  t» 
Cornelius  (Acto  xi,  14) :  *'  Who  shall  tell  thee  words 
whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  aaved."  In 
the  same  way  Paul  and  Silas  say  to  the  jailer :  **  Be> 
lieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  anid  thon  abalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house'*  (Acts  xvi,  81).  Later  than  tbu,  ia 
the  time  of  Paul's  epistles,  when  the  Chnrch  was  more 
fully  organised,  most  commentaton  are  of  opinion 
that  this  peculiar  relationship  of  children  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Church  is  contained  in  Paul's  language 
in  his  epistles.  Thus  in  £ph.  vi,  1,  when  he  says, 
**  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  tlie  Lord,"  as  Alfbrd 
says,  **he  regards  both  parents  and  children  as  in  the 
Lord" — that  is,  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  that  pe- 
culiar fellowship  with  Christ  which  this  so  frequent 
phrase  signifies.  This  at  least  is  certainly  implied, 
while  most  commentators  think  that  the  reference  here 
is  really  to  baptised  children,  and  that  the  apostle  re- 
gards them  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  So  Bnone 
and  Riddle  in  Lange,  Hoftnann,  Stier,  Schaff,  and  oth- 
ers. Meyer  rejects  any  reference  to  baptism,  l.ut  con- 
siders the  passage  to  contain  this  peculiar  relationship 
of  Christian  parents  and  their  children:  "The  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  even  without  baptiam,  were  07101 
(see  1  Cor.  vU,  14;  Acta  xvi,  15)  through  thnr  vit^l 
fellowship  widi  thehr  Christian  parents"  {Com.  ih, 
Eph,).  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  this  idea  is  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed. There  Paul  says  that  the  children  of  parents 
of  which  only  one  is  a  believer  are  holy  and  not  un- 
clean— that  is,  they  ^  are  not  outside  of  the  theocratic 
fellowship  and  divine  covenant ;  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  unholy  co^fioc'*  (Meyer).  They  an  uyiet, 
hol3'--that  la,  not  subjectively  sanctified,  bat  conse- 
crated, standing  within  the  fellowship  and  eoveaant 
of  the  Christian  body.  Just  as  children  nnder  the  old 
Jewish  religion  were  within  the  fellowship  and  cov- 
enant of  the  divinely  constituted  Jewish  body,  lliis 
results  from  the  union  which  exists  by  birth  sad  in 
the  finmily  life  between  the  children  and  their  Chris- 
tian parents.  They  are  ihua  included  in  the  felbw- 
ship  of  the  Church  in  a  certain  real  sense,  and  thst 
without  any  personal  holiness  or  faith  on  their  pert. 
The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  uses  this  In  bis  sr- 
gument  shows  that  it  was  the  established,  nniver- 
sally  acknowledged  view  among  them  at  the  tune. 
It  is,  in  feet,  the  conception  and  relation  which  existed 
under  the  Jewish  economy  continued  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Church.  While  touching  npon  this  passage, 
we  may  notioe  its  value  as  evidence  of  the  aetasl 
practice  of  infant  baptism  at  the  time.  Meyer,  Kliag; 
and  some  other  modern  German  writere  find  in  it  er. 
idence  more  or  less  strong  against  such  practiee  in  the 
apostolic  Church.  It  is  said  by  Meyer  that  <*if  the 
baptism  of  children  had  been  In  existence,  Panl  wmM 
not  have  argued  as  he  did,  because  then  the  aywnK 
of  the  children  of  believers  would  have  had  aaotiisr 
ground" — that  is,  baptism  Itself,  instead  of  their  deseeot 
and  fellowship  In  the  feimay.  Bat  to  this  it  ii  re- 
plied that  it  reverses  the  relation  between  tiM  rite  and 
the  aycorqci  or  holineas.    The  Jewish  chUd  was  di^ 
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cnmdsed  beeaiue  be  was  holy,  not  to  make  bim  boly ; 
and  if  children  were  baptized  at  the  time,  it  was  be- 
caase  they  were  holy,  or  conaecrated  b^*  their  birth  in 
the  betieving  fiimily,  not  to  make  them  holy ;  so  that, 
even  though  chUdien  were  baptized,  their  baptism 
would  not  be  the  ground  of  their  holiness,  and  hence 
would  not  be  used  by  Paul  in  his  argument.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  justly  said,  as  does  Kling  in  Lange,  that 
"  had  such  a  practice  existed,  it  would  be  iSsir  to  pre- 
Bunie  that  the  apoetle  would  have  alluded  to  it  here. 
That  he  did  not  afifords  some  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  rite  did  not  exist"  But  with  a  true  view  of 
the  ground  and  purpose  of  the  argument,  the  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  becomes  mnch  weaker  than 
might  otherwise  appear.  In  further  proof  of  the  prey- 
slence  in  the  apostolic  Church  of  the  idea  upon  which 
infant  baptism  is  based,  it  is  evident  from  Acts  xxi, 
21,  that  Jewish  Christians  in  PauFs  time  circumcised 
their  children,  and  probably  also  for  some  time  after 
him.  Paul  in  all  probability  did  not  oppose  it ;  and 
the  charge  brooght  against  him  of  teaching  that  they 
ooght  not  to  circomciae  their  children  was  **  certainly 
fshe"  (Meyer). 

It  thus  appears  from  the  thought  and  language  of 
the  l^ew  Testament  that  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  cov- 
enant relationship  of  children  of  believing  parents,  so 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Abraham  to 
Christ,  passed  into  the  conception  of  Christianity  which 
Christ  and  the  apostles  have  ^ven  us.  The  family 
was  an  organic  unity ;  the  &mi1y,  as  a  fiimily,  through 
its  head  came  into  the  religious  organization  of  the 
Jews  as  they  atoo^  in  covenant  with  God ;  the  chil- 
dren were  members  of  it  at  birth,  and  participators, 
sccordiog  to  their  capacity  as  they  grew  up,  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
them.  The  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  corre- 
sponds in  its  religious  ideas  and  life,  and  in  its  organ- 
itttion  and  rites,  with  the  Church  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment The  Church  of  Christ  is  essentially  the  ful- 
Hlment  and  continuation  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  ai^  one  and  the  same  Church. 
This  connection,  continuation,  and  fulfilment  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  genealogies  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Christ's  language,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
in  Paurs  writings,  especially  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  in  which  he  insists  on  the  ful- 
filment and  continuance  among  believers  in  Christ  of 
the  Atoihamic  covenant  Accordingly  the  family 
came,  as  a  Csmily  could,  into  that  form  of  the  Church 
which  succeeded  under  Christ,  the  Messiah.  Former- 
ly the  children  were  drenmcised  as  a  sign  and  seal  of 
this  £ict;  subsequently,  when  liaptism  became  the 
sign  of  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  circumcision 
fell  mto  disuse,  the  children  would  be  baptized.  This 
conespoodence  between  circumcision  and  bap^m  is 
mentioned  by  Paul,  Col.  ii,  11, 12,  in  which  passage, 
''  boned  with  him  in  baptism"  (ver.  12)  is  explana- 
tory of  "ye  are  circumcised,"  and  of  **the  ctrcum- 
cbion  of  Christ'*  (ver.  11)  (Meyer).  See  Circum- 
CISI09,  and  the  citations  there  made  fh>m  Justin 
Martyr,  evidently  alluding  to  this  passage  of  Paul, 
and  from  TertnlUan  and  others  of  the  fieidiers,  show- 
ing that  this  was  their  understanding  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  two  rites. 
Whether,  therefore,  in*  the  instances  of  baptbm  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  children  were  actually  bap- 
tized or  not,  its  langnige  clearly  contains  the  idea  and 
principle  from  which  the  practice  so  soon  originated, 
UMi  npon  which  it  is  baaed  in  the  evangelical  churches 
to^y. 

(6)  We  come  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the 
^ew  Testament  of  the  actual  baptism  of  children,  of 
the  actual  performance  of  the  rite,  which  is  a  sign  and 
*^  of  the  idea  and  fad.  Excluding  the  baptisms  by 
John  Uie  Baptist^  we  have  eleven  particular  instances 
of  baptism  mentioned,  namely,  of  two  individuals  at 
Cerent  times:  [1]  the  eunuch  (AcU  viii,  88);  [2] 


Saul  (Acts  ix,  18) ;  then  households  explicitly  men- 
tioned :  [8]  Lydia  *^  and  her  household**  (Acts  xvi,  15) ; 
[4]  the  jailer  ''and  all  his"  (Acts  xvi,88);  [5]  ''the 
household  of  Stephanas"  (1  Cor.  i,  16) ;  the  remaining 
instances  are:  [6]  Crispus  and  Gains  (1  Cor.  i,  14); 
[7]  "many  of  the  0>rintfaians"  (Acts  xviii,  8);  [8] 
Cornelius  and  those  with  him  (Acts  x,  48) ;  [9]  "  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word"  (Acts  ii,  41)  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  [lOj  '*k)oUi  men  and  women"  by 
PhUip  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  12);  [11]  certain  disci- 
pies  who  had  been  baptized  "unto  John's  baptism" 
(Acts  xix,  5).  In  the  first  two  instances  there  could 
have  been  no  children.  In  the  next  three  the  bap- 
tism of  "a  household"  is  explicitly  mentioned,  the 
phrase  "all  his"  being  synonj'mous  with  household. 
In  the  case  of  Crispus,  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  that  he 
baptized  him ;  and  in  Acts  xviii,  8,  it  is  said  that  "  he 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house."  We  have 
in  this  instance  the  inclusion  of  the  household  or  fam- 
ily with  its  head  in  their  belief,  at  least,  and  most 
probably  they  were  baptized  as  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas was.  Of  Cornelius  it  is  said  (Acts  x,  2)  that 
he  was  "  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house."  It 
is  not  probable  that  infant  children  were  among  the 
company  gathered  together  to  hear  Peter  speak,  nor 
can  we  say  it  is  probable  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
immediate  baptbm  of  those  who  "beard  the  word," 
and  upon  whom  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell,"  that  children 
were  baptized.  But  this  new  religious  relation  of 
Comelins  would  take  his  house  with  him,  according 
to  the  universal  conception,  as  it  had  done  in  his  de- 
votion to  Judaism;  and  as  we  have  express  men- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  households,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom,  it  follows  with  great  probability  that  if 
there  were  children  in  this  family,  they  were  baptized, 
and  that  it  was  an  instance  of  "household  baptism," 
as  assumed  by  Schaff  (i4jMMf.  Churehf  p.  671).  Peter's 
language  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  already  l)een 
noticed  in  its  l>earing  npon  the  idea  connected  with 
the  rite.  It  has  some  force  also  aa  evidence  of  the 
actual  practice  of  Infiint  baptism,  fh>m  the  fsct  of  its 
being  part  of  an  exhortation  "  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized." In  the  remaining  two  instances,  of  the  bap- 
tism of  "men  and  women"  by  Philip,  and  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  no  implication 
of  the  faith  or  baptism  of  a  family.  We  have  then 
three  instances  certainly,  and  most  probably  five,  out 
of  eleven  instances  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  households  or  families  were  baptized.  That 
oIko^  and  oirin  and  oi  a^rov  TavrtQ  include  children 
in  their  general  meaning  there  is  no  question.  That 
there  certainly  were  children  in  any  i(  these  fieimilies 
cannot  be  asserted :  it  is  only  a  probability,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  very  strong  one,  amounting  al- 
most to  certainty.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  men- 
tion of  these  households,  with  nothing  to  intimate  that 
their  baptism  was  strange  or  exceptional,  implies  the 
baptism  of  other  households  besides  those  mentioned, 
the  question  of  Bengel  expresses  no  more  than  the 
real  strength  of  probability :  "Who  can  believe  that 
in  so  many  ihmilies  not  one  infant  was  found,  and  that 
the  Jews,  accustomed  to  circumcision,  and  Gentiles  to 
the  lustration  of  infants,  should  not  have  also  brought 
them  to  baptism?"  Conybeare  and  Howsofi  say, 
"We  cannot  but  think  it  almost  demonstratively 
proved  that  infiint  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the 
apostiee."     So  Lange,  Hodge,  SchaiT,  and  others. 

(e)  The  presence  of  the  t<iea  or  primeiph  upon  which 
infant  baptism  is  grounded,  we  may  say,  is  an  indis- 
putable/oc^  in  the  New  Testament;  the  evidence  of 
the  actmxl  practice  of  infant  baptism  can  only  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  very  iirang  probability  or  a  mom/  cer- 
taiaiy.  All  Baptists  assert  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
this  probability.  Some  eminent  historians  and  critics 
also,  who  are  nevertheless  paodobaptist  in  principle,  de- 
clare that  the  evidence  is  against  the  practice  in  apoa- 
toUc  times.     Thus  Neander  (PkaU.  and  Traimng,  p^ 
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riods — the  New  Testament  or  apostolic  period,  and  the 
period  of  the  fathers. 

1.  The  Idea  and  the  SUe  m  ike  New  TetkuMKU,— 
(a)  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  historically, 
organically,  and  spiritually  connected  with  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  birth,  the  per- 
son, the  position,  the  teaching,  abd  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ.  Christ  was  a  Jew,  '*  the  son  of  DaWd,  the 
son  of  Abraham."  He  came  **not  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."  Many  of  the  religious 
ideas  which  Christ  proclaimed  and  fulfilled  have  their 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  idea  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  infant  baptism  is  plainly  a  promi- 
nent one  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  form,  that  the 
children  of  Jewish  parents  were  members  of  the  re- 
ligious organization  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  whole 
people,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were  a  divinely  con- 
stituted religious  organization.  The  nation  felt  itself 
to  be  a  relig^ious  organization  in  covenant  with  God. 
This  caused  what  we  call  Church  and  State  to  be  one, 
making  a  theocracy,  in  which  what  corresponds  to 
Church  and  to  State  with  us  actually  existed,  though 
in  union.  They  were  "a  Church  in  the  form  of  a 
nation."  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  infant  children 
of  Jewish  parents  were  regarded  as  members  of  this 
religious,  national  organization  by  virtue  of  their  par- 
entage. The  conception  of  the  f4mily  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament brought  children  within  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  family,  and  which 
was  continued  with  all  the  ^nilies  of  his  descendants, 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  when  they  became  a  nation. 
As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  the  children  were  circum- 
cised. 

This  idea  of  the  (kmily,  bearing  so  plainly  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  mark  of  divine  origin  and  approv- 
al, appears  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  the 
transitional  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  it  passed  into  Christianity  und  the 
Christian  Chnrch  also.  It  appears  at  first,  of  course, 
because  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  Jews,  and  wer6  circumcised  in  accordance  with 
the  old  Jewish  idea  and  custom.  In  the  very  persons 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  themselves  this  idea  was 
illustrated  in  their  families,  and  as  they  grew  up  it 
would  naturally  become  a  part  of  the  system  of  opin- 
ions which  would  be  formed  by  their  Jewish  educa- 
tion. Alter  the  liaptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  were  under  the  full  en- 
lightenment of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  not  find  this 
idea  rejected  explicitly  as  an  unauthorized  tradition 
of  the  elders,  but  implied  in  their  actions  and  utter- 
ances, though  it  had  been  perverted.  As  evidence 
of  this,  Pflsdobaptist  writers  refer  to*the  following  in- 
cidents and  utterances :  In  Hatt.  xix,  1-15,  the  evan- 
gelist has  brought  together  two  incidents  touching 
family  relations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  Christ 
viewed  them.  One  relates  to  husband  and  wifB,  the 
other  to  children.  In  Christ's  blessing  little  children, 
and  saying,  **Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the 
chief  idea  present,  especially  in  Mark  and  Luke,  is 
its  illustration  of  the  true  Christian  disposition.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  bringing  of  the  children  to 
him  by  the  mothers,  the  chief  idea  on  their  part  is 
that  of  some  peculiar  good  coming  to  their  children 
liy  persons  of  saintly  character  or  of  high  ecclesias- 
tical position  pottiuK  their  hands  upon  them  and  bless- 
ing them.  So  thought  they  of  Jesus.  In  his  act  and 
in  his  words  there  is  a  responae  on  his  part  to  this  be- 
lief of  theirs,  and  in  this  response  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion, strongly  apparent  in  Matthew,  OS  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  children  aa  such  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Calvin  well  remarks,  "  Tarn  parvnli,  quam  eomm 
similes."  It  Is  a  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  those 
bringing  them,  of  the  long-prevalent  idea  of  children 
as  a  part  of  the  theocracy,  and  Christ  recognises  it  In 
his  kingdom  of  heaven.     Its  bearing  npon  infant  bap- 


tism lies  chiefly  in  the  fSact  that  in  this  symbolical  ac- 
tion of  Christ  we  have  a  recognition  of  a  principle  that 
is  also  the  basis  of  baptism.  Says  Meyer,  in  his  Com- 
menUarff  upon  Matthew,  **this  Uesaing  la  a  justifica- 
tion of  infant  baptism."  The  language  of  Jeaos  re- 
garding ZaochBus  contains  the  same  conoeption  of 
the  fiunily  as  a  whole  participating  in  salvation  througii 
its  head :  **  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house 
(tfic^i,  **the  fiunily  of  this  honse,"  Meyer),  forasmuch 
as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  Sunilar  also  is  hii 
language  in  his  directions  to  his  disdplea  (Matt,  x, 
12-15):  *'And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace 
come  upon  it"  (comp.  Lange,  ad  loc.).  This  peculiar 
theocratic  and  religious  relationship  of  children,  or  of 
posterity  in  general,  if  this  be  assumed  as  the  true 
sense,  suggests  doubtless  Peter's  expression  (Acts  li, 
89), '  *  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children." 
Again  he  says,  in  rehearsing  the  words  of  the  angel  to 
Cornelius  (Acto  xi,  14):  *' Who  shall  tell  thee  words 
whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved."  la 
the  same  way  Paul  and  Silas  say  to  the  jailer :  "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  anid  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house"  (Acts  xvi,  81).  Later  than  this,  ia 
the  time  of  Paul's  epistles,  when  the  Church  was  more 
fully  organized,  most  commentators  are  of  opiiuoD 
that  this  peculiar  relationship  of  children  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Church  is  contained  in  Paul's  language 
in  his  epistles.  Thus  in  £ph.  vi,  1,  when  he  sa^-s, 
**  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,"  as  Alford 
says,  .**he  regards  both  parents  and  children  aa  in  the 
Lord" — that  is,  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  that  pe- 
culiar, fellowship  with  Christ  which  this  so  fluent 
phrase  signifies.  This  at  least  is  certainly  implied, 
while  most  commentators  think  that  the  reference  here 
is  really  to  baptized  children,  and  that  the  apostle  re- 
gards them  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  So  Braune 
and  Riddle  in  Lange,  Hofroann,  Stier,  Schaff,  and  och- 
ers.  Meyer  rejects  any  reference  to  baptism,  lut  con- 
siders the  passage  to  contain  this  peculiar  reUtion»hip 
of  Christian  parents  and  their  children:  ^*The  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  even  withont  baptism,  were  aytec 
(see  1  Cor.  vii,  14 ;  Acts  xvi,  15)  through  tbar  vittl 
fellowship  with  thehr  Christian  parents"  (Com.  mk. 
Eph.).  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  this  idea  is  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed. There  Paul  says  that  the  children  of  parents 
of  which  only  one  is  a  believer  are  holy  and  not  un- 
clean— that  is,  they  *'  are  not  outside  of  the  theocratic 
fellowship  and  divine  covenant ;  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  unholy  co^/ioc"  (Meyer).  They  are  uyit, 
holy— that  is,  not  subjectively  sanctified,  but  conse- 
crated, standing  within  the  fellowship  and  eovcnaet 
of  the  Christian  body,  just  as  children  under  the  old 
Jewish  religion  were  within  the  fellowship  and  cov- 
enant of  the  divinely  constituted  Jewish  body.  This 
results  from  the  union  which  exists  by  birth  and  in 
the  family  life  between  the  children  and  their  Chris- 
tian parents.  They  are  thua  included  in  the  lellow- 
ship  of  the  Church  in  a  certain  real  sense,  and  that 
without  any  personal  holiness  or  fiuth  on  their  pait. 
The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  uses  this  In  his  ar- 
gument shows  that  it  was  the  estahllabed,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  view  among  them  at  the  time. 
It  is,  in  fisct,  the  conception  and  relation  which  existed 
under  the  Jewish  economy  continued  in  the  New-Tea- 
tament  Church.  While  touching  npon  this  passaf^ 
we  may  notioe  its  value  as  evMenee  of  the  actoal 
practice  of  infant  baptism  at  the  time.  Meyer,  Kling. 
and  some  other  modern  German  wiiten  fM  in  it  ev. 
idence  more  or  less  strong  against  such  practiee  in  the 
apostolic  Church.  It  is  said  by  Meyer  that  '*  if  the 
baptism  of  children  had  been  in  existence,  Paul  would 
not  have  argued  as  he  did,  because  then  the  aytir^ 
of  the  children  of  believers  would  have  had  aaotbcr 
ground"— that  Is,  baptism  itself,  instead  of  their  deseaat 
and  fellowship  in  the  fkmily.  But  to  this  it  is  re- 
plied that  it  reverses  the  relation  between  the  rite  and 
the  dycorqci  or  bolineaa.    The  Jewish  child  was  di^ 
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cnmcised  becaiiM  he  was  boly,  not  to  make  him  holy ; 
and  if  children  were  baptized  at  the  time,  it  was  be- 
caoae  they  were  holy,  or  coxuecrated  b}'  their  birth  in 
the  believing  family,  not  to  make  them  holy ;  so  that, 
even  though  children  were  baptized,  their  baptism 
would  not  be  the  ground  of  their  holiness,  and  hence 
woald  not  be  used  by  Paul  in  his  argument.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  justly  said,  as  does  Kling  in  Lange,  that 
"  had  such  a  practice  existed,  it  would  be  &ir  to  pre- 
sume that  the  apostle  would  have  alluded  to  it  here. 
That  he  did  not  affords  some  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  rite  did  not  exist."  But  with  a  true  view  of 
the  ground  and  purpose  of  the  argument,  the  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  becomes  much  weaker  than 
might  otherwise  appear.  In  further  proof  of  the  prev- 
alence in  the  apostolic  Church  of  the  idea  upon  which 
in&nt  baptism  is  based,  it  is  evident  from  Acts  xxi, 
21,  that  Jewish  Christians  in  PaoFs  time  circumcised 
their  children,  and  probably  also  for  some  time  after 
him.  Paul  in  all  probability  did  not  oppose  it;  and 
the  charge  brought  against  him  of  teaching  that  they 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children  was  **  certainly 
fidae**  (Meyer). 

It  thus  appears  from  the  thought  and  language  of 
the  New  Testament  that  the  idea  of  tlie  peculiar  cov- 
enant relationship  of  children  of  believing  parents,  so 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Abraham  to 
Christ,  passed  into  the  conception  of  Christianity  which 
Christ  and  the  apostles  have  ^ven  us.  The  fkmily 
was  an  organic  unity ;  the  family,  as  a  fsmily,  through 
its  bead  came  into  the  religious  organization  of  the 
Jews  as  they  stoo^  in  covenant  with  God ;  the  chil- 
dren were  members  of  it  at  birth,  and  participators, 
according  to  their  capacity  as  they  grew  up,  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
them.  The  theocracv  of  the  Old  Testament  corre- 
sponds  in  its  religious  ideas  and  life,  and  in  its  organ- 
ization and  rites,  with  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Church  of  Christ  is  essentially  the  ful- 
filment and  continuation  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  ai^  one  and  the  same  Church. 
This  connection,  continuation,  and  fulfilment  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  genealogies  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Christ's  language,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  especially  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  in  which  he  insists  on  the  ful- 
filment and  continuance  among  believers  in  Christ  of 
the  Ahrahamic  covenant.  Accordingly  the  family 
came,  as  a  ikmHy  could,  into  that  form  of  the  Church 
which  succeeded  under  Christ,  the  Messiah.  Former- 
ly the  children  were  circumcised  as  a  sign  and  seal  of 
this  fiict;  subsequently,  when  baptism  became  the 
sign  of  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  circumcision 
feU  into  disuse,  the  children  would  be  baptized.  This 
correspondence  between  circumcision  and  baptism  is 
mentioned  by  Paul,  Col.  ii,  11, 12,  in  which  psssage, 
*'  buried  with  hfan  in  baptism"  (ver.  12)  is  explans- 
tnry  of  "ye  are  circumcised,*"  and  of  '*tbe  circum- 
cision of  Christ*'  (ver.  11)  (Meyer).  See  Circum- 
CDios,  and  the  citations  there  made  fh>m  Justin 
Martyr,  evidently  alluding  to  this  passage  of  Paul, 
and  from  Tertnllian  and  others  of  the  faUiers,  show- 
ing that  this  was  their  understanding  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  two  ritos. 
Whether,  therefore,  in*  the  instances  of  baptism  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  children  were  actually  bap- 
tized or  not,  its  langn^ige  clearly  contains  the  idea  and 
principle  from  which  the  practice  so  soon  originated, 
and  upon  which  it  is  baaed  in  the  evangelical  churches 
to^Uy. 

(&)  We  come  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  actual  baptism  of  children,  of 
the  actual  performance  of  the  rite,  which  is  a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  idea  tatdfaet.  Excluding  the  baptisms  by 
John  the  Baptist^  we  have  eleven  particular  instances 
of  baptism  mentioned,  namely,  of  two  individuals  at 
difierent  times:  [1]  the  eunuch  (Acts  viii,  88);  [2] 


Saul  (Acts  ix,  18);  then  households  explicitly  men- 
tioned :  [8]  Lydia  "  and  her  household*'  (Acts  xvi,  15) ; 
[4]  the  jailer  "and  all  his"  (Acts  xvi,  88);  [5]  *'the 
household  of  Stephanas"  (1  Cor.  i,  16) ;  the  remaining 
instonces  are:  [6]  Crispus  and  Gaius  (1  Cor.  i,  14); 
[7]  "many  of  the  Corinthians"  (Acte  xviii,  8);  [8] 
Cornelius  and  those  with  hun  (Acts  x,  48) ;  [9]  "they 
that  gladly  received  his  word"  (Acts  ii,  41)  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  [lOj  "both  men  and  women"  by 
Philip  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  12);  [11]  certein  disci- 
ples who  had  been  baptized  "unto  John's  baptism" 
(Acts  xix,  5).  In  the  first  two  instonces  there  could 
have  been  no  children.  In  the  next  three  the  bap- 
tism of  "a  household"  is  explicitly  mentioned,  the 
phrase  "all  his"  being  synonymous  with  household. 
In  the  case  of  Crispus,  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  that  he 
baptized  hhn ;  and  in  Acts  xviii,  8,  it  is  said  that  "  he 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house."  We  have 
in  this  instence  the  inclusion  of  the  household  or  fam- 
ily with  ito  head  in  their  belief,  at  least,  and  roost 
probably  they  were  baptized  as  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas was.  Of  Cornelius  it  is  said  (Acte  x,  2)  that 
he  was  "  one  that  feared  God  with  all  bis  house."  It 
is  not  probable  that  inftint  children  were  among  the 
company  gathered  together  to  hear  Peter  speak,  nor 
can  we  say  it  is  probable  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
immediate  baptism  of  those  who  "heard  the  word," 
and  upon  whom  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell,"  that  children 
were  baptized.  But  this  new  religious  relation  of 
Cornelias  would  take  his  house  with  him,  according 
to  the  universal  conception,  as  it  had  done  in  his  de- 
votion to  Judaism;  and  as  we  have  express  men- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  households,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom,  it  follows  with  great  probability  that  if 
there  were  children  in  this  fkmily,  they  were  baptized, 
and  that  it  was  an  instence  of  "household  baptism," 
as  assumed  by  Bchaf[(Apoit.  Church,  p.  571).  Peter's 
language  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  already  been 
noticed  in  ite  bearing  upon  the  idea  connected  with 
the  rite.  It  has  some  force  also  as  evidence  of  the 
actual  practice  of  infant  baptism,  from  the  fsct  of  ito 
being  part  of  an  exhortetion  "  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized." In  the  remaining  two  instences,  of  the  bap- 
tism of  "men  and  women"  by  Philip,  and  of  the 
disciples  d  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  no  implication 
of  the  faith  or  baptism  of  a  fkmily.  We  have  then 
three  instences  certoinly,  and  most  probably  five,  out 
of  eleven  instonces  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testement, 
in  which  households  or  families  were  baptized.  That 
oZkoc  and  ohia  and  oi  airov  iravrts  include  children 
in  their  general  meaning  there  is  no  question.  That 
there  certainly  were  children  in  any  of  these  fiimilies 
cannot  be  asserted :  it  is  only  a  probability,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  very  strong  one,  amounting  al- 
most to  certointy.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  men- 
tion of  these  households,  with  nothing  to  intimate  that 
their  baptism  was  strange  or  exceptional,  implies  the 
baptism  of  other  households  besides  those  mentioned, 
the  question  of  Bengel  expresses  no  more  than  the 
real  strength  of  probability :  **Who  can  believe  that 
in  so  many  fsmilies  not  one  infant  was  found,  and  that 
the  Jews,  accustomed  to  circumcision,  snd  Gentiles  to 
the  lustration  of  infante,  should  not  have  also  brought 
them  to  baptism?"  Conybeare  and  How80|i  say, 
"We  cannot  but  think  it  almost  demonstratively 
proved  that  infiint  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the 
aposties."     So  Lange,  Hodge,  SchaiT,  and  others. 

(c)  The  presence  of  the  t<i«a  or  principh  upon  which 
infant  baptism  is  grounded,  we  may  say,  is  an  indis- 
pntab\e/cKt  in  the  New  Testement;  the  evidence  of 
the  actual  practice  of  infant  baptism  can  only  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  very  gtrmtg  probability  or  a  vwnd  cer- 
tainiy.  All  Baptisto  assert  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
this  probability.  Some  eminent  historians  and  critics 
also,  who  are  nevertheless  paodobaptist  in  principle,  de- 
clare that  the  evidence  is  against  the  practice  in  apos- 
tolic times.     Thus  Neander  {Pkail,  and  Traininff,  p^ 
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riodfl — the  New  TesUment  or  apostolic  period,  and  the 
period  of  the  fathers. 

1.  The  Idea  amd  Oe  RUe  m  ike  New  Tedamemi.— 
(a)  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  historically, 
organically,  and  spiritually  connected  with  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  birth,  the  per- 
son,  the  position,  the  teaching,  aiid  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ.  Christ  was  a  Jew,  **  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham."  He  came  **not  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."  Many  of  the  religious 
ideas  which  Christ  proclaimed  and  fulfilled  have  their 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament  The  idea  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  infant  baptism  Is  plainly  a  promi- 
nent one  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  form,  that  the 
children  of  Jewish  parents  were  members  of  the  re- 
ligious organization  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  whole 
people,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were  a  divinely  con- 
stituted religiona  organization.  The  nation  felt  itself 
to  be  a  relig^ions  organization  in  covenant  with  God. 
This  caused  what  we  call  Church  and  State  to  be  one, 
making  a  theocracy,  in  which  what  corresponds  to 
Church  and  to  State  with  us  actually  existed,  though 
in  union.  They  were  **a  Church  in  the  form  of  a 
nation.'*  It  is  a  historical  &ct  that  infismt  children 
of  Jewish  parents  were  regarded  as  members  of  this 
religioufl,  national  organization  by  virtue  of  their  par- 
entage. The  conception  of  the  family  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament brought  children  within  the  covenant  which 
Crod  made  with  Abraham  and  his  family,  and  which 
was  continued  with  all  the  families  of  his  descendants, 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  when  they  became  a  nation. 
As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  the  children  were  circum- 
cised. 

This  idea  of  the  fkmily,  bearing  so  plainly  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  mark  of  divine  origin  and  approv- 
al, appears  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  the 
transitional  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  it  passed  into  Christianity  und  the 
Christian  Church  also.  It  appears  at  first,  of  course, 
because  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  Jews,  and  werft  circumcised  in  accordance  with 
the  old  Jewish  idea  and  custom.  In  the  very  persons 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  themselves  this  idea  was 
illustrated  in  their  families,  and  as  they  grew  up  it 
would  naturally  become  a  part  of  the  system  of  opin- 
ions which  would  be  formed  by  their  Jewish  educa- 
tion. After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  were  under  the  full  en- 
lightenment of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  not  find  this 
idea  rejected  explicitly  as  an  unauthorized  tradition 
of  the  elders,  but  implied  in  their  actions  and  utter- 
ances, though  it  had  been  perverted.  As  evidence 
of  this,  Pndobaptist  writers  refer  to' the  following  in- 
cidents and  utterances :  In  Matt,  xlx,  1-15,  the  evan- 
gelist has  brought  t<^th«r  two  incidents  touching 
family  relations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  Christ 
viewed  them.  One  relates  to  husband  and  wife,  the 
other  to  children.  In  Christ's  blessing  little  children, 
and  saying,  **Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the 
chief  idea  present,  especially  in  Mark  and  Luke,  is 
its  illustration  of  the  true  Christian  disposition.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  bringing  of  the  children  to 
him  by  the  mothers,  the  chief  idea  on  their  part  is 
that  of  some  peculiar  good  coming  to  their  children 
liy  persons  of  saintly  character  or  of  high  ecclesias- 
tical position  p<ittins;  their  hands  upon  them  and  bless- 
ing them.  So  thought  they  of  Jesus.  In  bis  act  and 
in  his  words  there  is  a  response  on  his  part  to  this  be- 
lief of  theirs,  and  in  this  response  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion, strongly  apparent  in  Matthew,  of  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  children  as  such  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Calvin  well  remarks,  "  Tarn  parvuli,  quam  eorum 
similes."  It  is  a  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  those 
bringing  them,  of  the  long-prevalent  idea  of  children 
as  a  part  of  the  theocracy,  and  Christ  recognises  it  in 
his  kingdom  of  heaven.     Its  bearing  upon  infimt  bap- 


tism lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  this  symbolical  ae> 
tion  of  Christ  we  have  a  recognition  of  a  principle  that 
is  also  the  basis  of  baptism.  Says  Meyer,  in  his  CW- 
menUuy  upon  Matthew,  **this  blessing  is  a  justifica- 
tion of  in&nt  baptism."  The  language  of  Jesus  re- 
garding Zacchsns  contains  the  same  conception  of 
the  fiunily  as  a  whole  participating  in  salvation  through 
its  head :  **  This  day  is  salvatkm  come  to  this  hoiue 
(mc^,  **  the  family  of  this  honse,"  Meyer),  forasmuch 
as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  Similar  also  is  his 
language  in  his  directions  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  z, 
12-15):  "And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace 
come  upon  it"  (comp.  Lange,  ad  loc).  Thia  peculiar 
theocratic  and  religions  relationship  of  children,  or  of 
posterity  in  general,  if  this  be  assumed  aa  this  true 
sense,  suggests  doubtless  Peter's  expression  (Acts  ii, 
89), '  *  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children.'* 
Again  be  says,  in  rehearsing  the  words  of  the  angel  to 
Cornelias  (Acts  xi,  14) :  '*  Who  shall  tell  thee  woids 
whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved."  In 
the  same  way  Paul  and  Silas  say  to  the  jailer :  **  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house"  (Acts  xvi,  81).  Later  than  this,  in 
the  time  of  Paul's  epistles,  when  the  Church  waa  more 
fully  organized,  most  commentators  are  of  opintoa 
that  this  peculiar  relationship  of  children  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Church  is  contained  in  Paul's  language 
in  his  epistles.  Thus  In  £ph.  vi,  1,  when  he  aajs, 
"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,"  as  Alfoid 
says,  **he  regards  both  parents  and  children  aa  in  the 
Lord" — ^that  is,  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  that  pe- 
culiar, fellowship  with  Christ  which  this  so  frequent 
phrase  signifies.  This  at  least  is  certainly  implied, 
while  most  commentators  think  that  the  reference  here 
is  really  to  baptized  children,  and  that  the  apostle  re- 
gards them  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  So  Braone 
and  Biddle  in  Lange,  Hofinann,  Stier,  Schaff,  and  oth- 
ers. Meyer  rejects  any  reference  to  baptism,  i.ut  am- 
siders  the  passage  to  contain  thb  peculiar  relationship 
of  Christian  parents  and  their  children:  '*Tlie  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  even  withoat  baptiam,  were  tf7io« 
(see  1  Cor.  vii,  14 ;  Acts  xvi,  15)  through  their  vit^l 
fellowship  with  their  Christian  fMrenta"  {Com.  mi, 
Epk,').  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  thia  idea  is  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed. There  Paul  says  that  the  children  of  parents 
of  which  only  one  is  a  believer  are  holy  and  not  un- 
clean— that  is,  they  ^  are  not  outside  of  the  theocralk 
fellowship  and  divine  covenant ;  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  unholy  cii^/ioc*'  (Meyer),  lliey  an  S-ftM, 
hol3' — ^that  is,  not  subjectively  sanctified,  hot  conse- 
crated, standintc  within  the  fellowship  and  covenant 
of  the  Christian  body,  just  as  children  under  the  old 
Jewish  religion  were  within  the  fellowship  and  cov- 
enant of  the  divinely  constituted  Jewish  body.  This 
results  from  the  union  which  exists  by  birth  and  in 
the  fiimlly  life  between  the  children  and  their  Chris- 
tian parents.  They  are  thua  included  in  the  lellow. 
ship  of  the  Church  in  a  certain  real  sense,  and  that 
without  any  personal  holiness  or  faith  on  their  part. 
The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  uses  this  in  bis  ar- 
gument shows  that  it  was  the  established,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  view  among  them  at  the  time. 
It  is,  in  fibct,  the  conception  and  relation  which  existed 
under  the  Jewish  economy  continued  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Church.  While  touching  upon  this  passage, 
we  may  notioe  its  value  as  evidence  of  the  actoal 
practice  of  infant  baptism  at  the  time.  Meyer,  Kliag, 
and  some  other  modem  German  writere  find  in  it  ev- 
idence  more  or  less  strong  against  sudi  practies  in  the 
apostolic  Cbureh.  It  is  said  by  Meyer  that  **if  the 
baptism  of  children  had  been  in  existencft,  PanI  would 
not  have  argued  as  he  did,  because  then  the  ayiorfc 
of  the  children  of  bellevere  would  have  had  another 
ground" — that  is,  baptism  itself,  instead  of  their  desesat 
and  fellowship  in  the  fiimily.  But  to  this  it  is  re» 
plied  that  it  reverses  the  relation  between  the  rite  ami 
the  aycorqCi  or  holiness.    The  Jewish  child  was  c»> 
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camcteed  becaase  he  tru  holr,  DOt  to  make  him  holy ; 
and  if  children  were  baptized  at  the  time,  it  was  be- 
cause thej  were  holy,  or  consecrated  by  their  birth  in 
the  believing  fiimilj,  not  to  make  them  holy ;  so  that, 
even  though  children  were  baptized,  their  baptism 
wonld  not  be  the  ground  of  their  holiness,  and  hence 
would  not  be  used  by  Paul  in  his  argument.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  justly  said,  as  does  Kltng  in  Lange,  that 
"  had  SQch  a  practice  existed,  it  would  be  fitir  to  pre- 
sume that  the  apostle  would  have  alluded  to  it  here. 
Tliat  he  did  not  affords  some  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  rite  did  not  exist"  But  with  a  true  view  of 
the  groond  and  purpose  of  the  argument,  the  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  becomes  much  weaker  than 
might  otherwise  appear.  In  further  proof  of  the  prev- 
alence in  the  apostolic  Church  of  the  idea  upon  which 
infiant  baptism  is  based,  it  is  evident  from  Acts  xxi, 
21,  that  Jewish  Christians  in  Paul's  time  circumcised 
tlkeir  children,  and  probably  also  for  some  time  after 
him.  Paul  in  all  probability  did  not  oppose  it;  and 
the  cliarge  brought  against  him  of  teaching  that  they 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children  was  "  certainly 
&lse"  (Meyer). 

It  thus  appears  fh>m  the  thought  and  language  of 
the  New  Testament  that  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  cov- 
enant relationship  of  children  of  believing  parents,  so 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Abraham  to 
Christ,  passed  into  the  conception  of  Christian!^  which 
Christ  and  the  apostles  iiave  given  us.    The  family 
was  an  organic  unity ;  the  fiimily,  as  a  family,  through 
its  head  came  into  the  religious  organization  of  the 
Jews  as  ttiey  stoo^  in  covenant  with  God ;  the  chil- 
dren were  members  of  it  at  birth,  and  participators, 
according  to  their  capacity  as  they  grew  up,  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
them.     The  theocracv  of  the  Old  Testament  corre- 
sponds  in  its  religious  ideas  and  life,  and  in  its  organ- 
ization and  rites,  with  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  Church  of  Christ  is  essentially  the  ful- 
filment and  oontinuotbn  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old 
Testament.     They  are  one  and  the  same  Church. 
This  coonection,  continuation,  and  fnlfllment  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  genealogies  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Christ's  language,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  especially  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  in  which  he  insists  on  the  ful- 
filment and  continuance  among  believers  in  Christ  of 
the  Abnhamic  covenant.     Accordingly  the  family 
came,  as  a  fiunUy  could,  into  that  form  of  the  Church 
which  succeeded  under  Christ,  the  Messiah.    Former- 
ly the  children  were  circumcised  as  a  sign  and  seal  of 
this  fiict;  subsequently,  when  baptism  became  the 
sign  of  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  circumcision 
feu  into  disuse,  the  children  would  be  baptized.     This 
correspondence  between  circumcision  and  baptism  is 
mentioned  liy  Paul,  Col.  ii,  11, 12,  in  which  psssage, 
*'  buried  with  him  in  baptism*'  (ver.  12)  is  explana- 
tory of  "ye  are  circumcised,"  and  of  **the  circum- 
cision of  Christ*'  (ver.  11)  (Meyer).     See  Circum- 
cniox,  and  the  citations  there   made  from  Justin 
Martyr,  evidently  alluding  to  this  passage  of  Paul, 
and  from  TertolUan  and  others  of  the  fathers,  show- 
ing that  this  was  their  understanding  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  two  rites. 
Whether,  therefore,  in*  the  instances  of  baptism  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  children  were  actually  bap- 
tized or  not,  its  language  clearly  contains  the  idea  and 
principle  fhim  which  the  practice  so  soon  originated, 
and  npon  which  it  Is  hosed  in  the  evangelical  churches 
to-day. 

(6)  We  oorae  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  actual  baptism  of  children,  of 
the  actual  performance  of  the  rite,  which  is  a  sign  and 
sesl  of  tlw  idea  und/aet.  Excluding  the  baptisms  by 
John  the  Baptist,  we  have  eleven  psrticular  instances 
of  baptism  mentioned,  namely,  of  two  individuals  at 
different  timea:  [1]  the  eunuch  (Acto  viil,  38);  [2] 


Saul  (Acts  ix,  18);  then  households  explicitly  men* 
tioned :  [8]  Lydia  "  and  her  household*'  (Acts  xvl,  16) ; 
[4]  the  jailer  '*and  all  his"  (Acts  xvi,88);  [5]  *'the 
household  of  Stephanas"  (1  Cor.  i,  16);  the  remaining 
instances  are:  [6]  Crispus  and  Gaius  (1  Cor.  i,  14); 
[7]  "many  of  the  Corinthians"  (Acts  xviil,  8>;  [8] 
Cornelius  and  those  with  him  (Acts  x, 48) ;  [9]  ''they 
that  gladly  received  his  word"  (Acts  ii,  41)  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  flO]  ''both  men  and  women"  liy 
Philip  in  Samaria  (Acts  vui,  12);  [11]  certain  disci- 
ples who  had  been  baptized  "unto  John*s  liaptism" 
(Acts  xix,  6).  In  the  first  two  instances  there  could 
have  been  no  children.  In  the  next  thrse  the  l>ap- 
tism  of  "a  household"  is  explicitly  mentioned,  the 
phrase  "all  his"  being  synonj'mous  with  household. 
In  the  case  of  Crispus,  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  that  he 
baptized  him ;  and  in  Acto  xviii,  8,  it  is  said  that ''  he 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house."  We  have 
in  this  instance  the  inclusion  of  the  household  or  fam- 
ily with  its  head  in  their  belief,  at  least,  and  most 
probably  they  were  baptized  as  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas was.  Of  Cornelius  it  is  said  (Acto  x,  2)  that 
he  was  "  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house."  It 
is  not  probable  that  infant  children  were  among  the 
company  gathered  together  to  hear  Peter  speak,  nor 
can  we  say  it  is  probable  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
immediate  baptism  of  those  who  "heard  the  word," 
and  upon  whom  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell,"  that  children 
were  baptized.  But  this  new  religions  relation  of 
Cornelius  wonld  take  his  house  with  him,  according 
to  the  universal  conception,  as  it  had  done  in  his  de- 
votion to  Judaism;  and  as  we  have  express  men- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  honseholds,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom,  it  follows  with  great  probability  that  if 
there  were  children  in  this  family,  they  were  kwptized, 
and  that  it  was  an  instence  of  "household  baptism," 
as  assumed  by  SchaS {Apoet.  Churchy  p.  671).  Peter's 
language  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  already  been 
noticed  in  ito  tjearing  upon  the  idea  connected  with 
the  rite.  It  has  some  force  also  as  evidence  of  the 
actual  practice  of  infant  baptism,  from  the  fiict  of  ito 
being  part  of  an  exhortotion  "  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized." In  the  remaining  two  instonoes,  of  the  Inip- 
tism  of  "men  and  women"  by  Philip,  and  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  no  implication 
of  the  faith  or  baptism  of  a  fkmily.  We  have  then 
three  instonces  certainly,  and  most  probably  five,  out 
of  eleven  instances  of  Iwptism  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  households  or  families  were  baptized.  That 
oIkoc  and  otxia  and  oi  aifrov  iravris  include  children 
in  their  general  meaning  there  is  no  question.  That 
there  certainly  were  children  in  any  of  these  fiimilies 
cannot  be  asserted :  it  is  only  a  probability,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  very  strong  one,  amounting  al- 
most to  certainty.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  men- 
tion of  these  households,  with  nothing  to  intimate  that 
their  baptism  was  strange  or  exceptional,  implies  the 
baptism  of  other  honseholds  besides  those  mentioned, 
the  question  of  Bengel  expressM  no  more  than  the 
real  strength  of  |Rvbability :  "Who  can  believe  that 
in  so  many  &milies  not  one  infiint  was  found,  and  that 
the  Jews,  accustomed  to  circumcision,  and  Gentiles  to 
the  lustration  of  infante,  should  not  have  also  brought 
them  to  baptism?"  Conybeare  and  Howsofi  say, 
"We  cannot  but  think  it  almost  demonstratively 
proved  that  infant  luiptism  was  the  practice  of  the 
apostles."     So  Lange,  Hodge,  Schaff,  and  others. 

(e)  The  presence  of  the  idea  or  principle  upon  which 
infant  baptism  is  grounded,  we  may  say,  is  an  indis- 
putable yoc^  in  the  New  Testement;  the  evidence  of 
tlie  actual  practice  of  infant  baptism  can  only  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  very  gtrong  probability  or  a  mora^  e^r- 
tainty.  All  Baptlsto  assert  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
this  probability.  Some  eminent  historians  and  critics 
also,  who  are  nevertheless  psodobaptist  in  principle,  de- 
clare that  the  evidence  is  against  the  practice  in  apoo- 
tolic  times.     Thus  Neander  {Plant,  and  TrauUngj  p^ 
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162)  sars,  **  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  pe- 
riod.' '  Meyer  also  remarlES  {Com,  uber  die  Ap&Heigetck, 
p.  d61)  that  there  is  no  trace  of  ini^t  baptism  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  these  eminent  scholars  do  not  find  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  actual  practice  of  the  rite  in  the  New 
Testament  history,  yet  both  affirm  tliat  the  conception 
of  the  family  there  actually  present  was  the  idea  ftt>m 
wliich  it  naturally  grew,  or  which  logically  and  his- 
torically Justifies  it.  Neander,  for  example,  in  spealc- 
ing  of  1  Cor.  vU,  14,  says,  "In  the  point  of  yiew  here 
taken  by  Paul,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against 
the  existence  at  that  time  of  infant  baptism)  the  fun- 
damental idea  from  which  the  practice  was  afterwards 
developed,  and  by  which  it  must  l>e  justified  to  agree 
with  Paul's  sentiments :  an  intimation  of  the  pre-em- 
inence belonging  to  children  bom  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity;, of  the  consecration  for  the  kiui^dom  of  God 
thereby  granted  them,  and  of  an  immediate  sanctify- 
ing influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development"  (^Ptant,  (jmi  TVam.  p.  164).  Sim- 
ilarly Kling  in  Lange,  Com,  on  CoruUkianSj  and  Meyer. 

We  should  observe  that  certain  circumstances  of 
the  time  would  affiBct  the  practice  itself,  and  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  historical  records.  Christianity  being 
preached  as  a  new  faith,  or  as  a  renewal  or  reTolntion 
of  an  old  fidth,  it  must  begin  mainly  with  adults ;  the 
woi>k  of  spreading  it  would  be  missionary  work,  and 
baptism  of  adulto  would  be  most  important  and  most 
numerous.  It  was  characteristic  of  Christians  to  in- 
sist with  emphasis  upon  a  living,  personal  faith  in 
their  converts,  in  contrast  to  the  formal,  perverted  fkith 
in  Alnahamic  descent  among  the  Jews,  and  a  formal, 
superstitious  faith  among  the  Gentiles.  This  makes 
it  appear  in  most  instances  as  if  this  personal  adult 
laith  were  the  indispensable  condition  of  entering  into 
the  Church  in  any  way,  and  of  baptism.  Again,  Jew- 
ish Christians,  as  we  have  noticed,  continued  to  cirw 
cnmcise  their  children;  and  although  baptism  and 
circumcision  were  regarded,  as  we  have  seen,  as  anal- 
ogous, and  as  having  the  same  signification,  yet  there 
would  naturally  be  some  time  before  this  would  take 
fun  possession  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  it  would  be 
some  time  also  before  baptism  would  entirely  super- 
sede circumcision.  Further,  the  idea  in  accordance  with 
which  children  would  be  baptised  was  so  thoroughly 
inwrought  into  Jewish  thought,  and  passed  so  naturally 
into  the  thought  of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  either  the  idea  or  the  rite  spoken 
of  with  that  prominence  and  explicitness  which  would 
certainly  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  something 
new. 

2.  Hittorieal  Testimony  in  the  PoH-ApoMie  Church, 
—The  first  unquestionably  explicit  refbrence  to  infant 
baptism  in  Christian  literature  occurs  in  Tertullian's 
De  BapHgmo,  written  about  A.D.  202.  That  this  at 
least  is  such  a  reference  is  universally  allowed  by 
Baptists  themselves  in  opposing  the  practice.  Earlier 
fatiiers,  whose  writings  are  quoted  as  testifying  to 
infisnt  baptism,  are  Justin  Martyr  and  Irensus ;  but  it 
is  disputed  by  opponento  of  psdobaptism  that  the  pas- 
sages quoted  imply  Ite  existence.  In  the  doubtful 
and  scanty  remains  of  other  early  writers,  as  the  Epis- 
tle of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  the  episties  of  Ignatius 
and  of  Clement  of  Rome,  there  are  no  references  to 
the  liaptism  of  children.  This  silence  is  looked  upon 
by  Baptiste  as  evidence  that  the  practice  was  un- 
known ;  by  Psdobaptists  as  evidence  that  infant  bap- 
tism was  so  generally  accepted  as  not  to  have  been 
disputed  at  the  time.  We  present  in  what  follows  the 
passages  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irennus,  and  Tertullian. 

Justin  Martyr  (bom  about  A.D.  100,  died  A.D.  166), 
in  his  Fird  Apology  for  the  Ckrietiant,  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  written  about  A.D.  188,  says, 
^  Many  persons  among  us  of  both  sexes,  some  sixty, 


some  seventy  years  old,  who  were  diacipled  to  Christ 
from  ehUdhood  (oc  Ik  iraiiwv  i/sadtirev^fieap  np 
Xpiortfi)f  continue  nncormpted.**  '£c  traiSi^v  may 
mean  yrom  eery  oarUf  childhood^  or  from  imfimcy^  as  in 
Matt,  ii,  16,  **  from  two  years  old  and  under."  Tlie 
phrase  "  were  disdpled*'  is  the  one  used  by  Christ  ia 
connection  with  the  word  hapHaimg  in  the  commission 
in  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  the  participle  /SaanZoyrfc  ex- 
pressing the  means  by  which  they  were  made  disciples 
(Meyer,  Lange,  Alford,  SchaflT).  If,  as  is  most  prob- 
able, baptism  continued  to  be  implied  as  the  means  of 
the  pLoShfnvhiv^  then  the  persons  spoken  of  must  have 
been  baptised  as  wat^cf ,  perhaps  as  infants,  and  that 
too  in  the  time  of  some  of  the  apostles.  Allosion  has 
already  been  made  to  Justin  Martyr's  association  of 
circumcision  and  baptism.  Writing  at  so  short  an  in- 
terval after  the  aposties,  his  association  of  tlie  two  is 
strong  evidence  that  they  were  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing in  the  apostolic  Church,  as  indicated  In  Col.  u,  11, 
12,  and  evidence  that  baptism  was  performed  upon 
children  as  circumcision  had  been.  In  his  Dialegae 
trOh  Trypho  the  Jew,  §  29,  he  says,  "What  then  is 
circumcision  to  me,  who  have  a  testimony  fh>m  God? 
what  is  the  use  of  that  hap^im  to  one  that  is  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Also  §  48:  "We  have  not 
received  that  circumcision  which  is  according  to  tiw 
flesh,  but  a  spiritual  circumcision ;  and  we  have  re- 
ceived it  by  iMptism."  In  §  61  of  his  Apoioyy,  he  ex- 
plains to  the  emperor  "the  manner  in  which  we  liave 
consecrated  ourselves  to  God."  This  is  an  accooBt 
of  baptism,  and  apparently  of  adult  baptism  only. 
This  would  lead  us  to  think  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  common,  but  the  omission  of  allusion  to  it  in  the 
account  does  not  give  ns  reason  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  practiced. 

Irenssus  (about  A.D.  125>190),  a  disciple  of  Pbly- 
carp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  in  lias 
AdiffTius  HiBreHSy  lib.  il,  22,  4,  says:  "Omnes  entm 
venit  per  semet  ipsnm  salvare ;  omnes,  inqnam,  qd 
per  eum  reneuamiwr  «i  Deam,  infantes,  et  parvnloe,  et 
pueros,  et  Juvenes,  et  seniores"  (For  he  came  to  save 
all  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who  tbrongfa  him  are  bom 
again  nnto  God — infante,  and  littie  children,  and  boys, 
and  old  men).  The  testimony  of  Irensns  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  rmasewificr  «i  Deum,  Pasdobap- 
tist  writers  aflirm  that  he  includes  baptism  in  the 
meaning  as  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
harm  agaim;  tot  not  only  with  Irenseus,  bat  with  Jos- 
tin  Martyr  and  others  of  the  fsthers,  l«ptism  is  con- 
nected with  regeneration  as  having  some  mystical, 
magical,  or  spiritual  agency  in  eflecting  it.  It  b  the 
beginning  of  baptismid  regeneration,  resnlting  from 
their  interpretation  of  John  iii,  h^  '*  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spfarit,"  and  Tit.  Hi,  5,  ''the 
washing  of  regeneration."  So  inseparably  associated 
with  regeneration  had  baptism  become,  that  die  word 
regeneration  almost  always  indnded  it.  Rsgenera- 
tion  had  come  to  mean  commonly  that  change  which 
takes  place  in  and  through  baptism.  In  ptoofof  faap> 
tism  being  alluded  to  in  the  passage  quoted,  reference 
is  made  to  another,  Ad9,  Har.  iii,  17, 1:  '*£t  iteran 
potestatem  regenerationls  in  Deom  dans  diadpolis,  di> 
cebat  lis,  '  Euntes  dooete  omnes  gentes,  baptisaates 
eos  in  nomine  Patris,  et  FIIU,  et  Spirltns  Sancti'** 
(Giving  them  the  power  of  regeneration  to  God,  be 
said  to  them.  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiang 
them,  ete.).  A^in,  iii,  18:  **Baptismn8  tribalt  n^e- 
nerationem"  (Baptism  imparta  regeneration).  He  nwd 
also  the  phrases  ^'baptism  of  regeneration,'*  and  **  bath 
of  regeneration.*'  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  well 
founded  that  Irenseus  in  the  phrase  qnofeed  refers  to 
baptism  in  speaking  of  the  regeneration  of  infents. 
Neander  admita  no  trace  of  infent  baptbm  earlier  thaa 
this  father,  and  on  this  passage  renuoks,  **  It  is  difi- 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  term  regeneration  can  be 
employed  in  reference  to  this  age  (L  e.  infhncyX  to  de> 
note  anything  else  than  baptism.**    The  Baptist  riev 
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of  tliis  pntage  vomj  be  teen  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  D.D.,  in  the 
JHbHoikeea  Sacra,  November,  l\mi  *' According  to 
IrenaBiia,  Christ,  in  becoming  incarnate,  and  thus  as- 
saming  his  mediatorial  work,  brought  the  human  fam- 
ilies into  a  new  relation  under  himself,  and  placed 
them  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  saved.  In 
Uus  sense  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all.  He  became,  so  to 
Fpeak,  a  second  Adam,  the  regenerator  of  mankind. 
Through  him  they  are  regenerated  unto  God  (*  per  eum 
renssenntor  in  Deum*)."  Comp.  also  the  Christian 
Jievkw,  June,  1888.  But,  though  this  may  have  been 
a  view  of  Irenssus,  the  prepohderance  of  oitical  opin- 
km  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  this 
term  in  the  passage  in  question,  and  generally,  in- 
cludes baptism  in  its  meaning. 

Tertnllian  (A.D.  160-240),  in  his  De  Bapfismo,  has, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  nnmistakable  ref- 
erence to  infant  baptism  as  being  practiced,  which 
very  few  Baptist  writers  are  disposed  to  dispute.  This 
treatise  was  written  A.D.  202.  The  reference  is  as 
foUows,  in  c  18:  **Itaqtte  pro  c^jusqoe  personse  con- 
ditione  ac  dispositions,  etiam  ntate,  cunctatio  baptis- 
mi  utilior  est:  prscipne  tamen  circa  parvulos.  Quid 
enim  necesae  est,  sponsores  etiam  periculo  ingeri?. 
qnia  et  ipd  per  mortalitatem  destituere  promissiones 
soas  possunt  et  proventn  main  indolis  falli.  Ait 
quidem  Dominna :  Nolite  illos  proUbere  ad  me  venire 
(Matt  xiz,  14),  veniant  ergo,  dum  adolescunt,  veniant 
dam  discuttt,  dura,  quo  veniant,  docentur ;  flant  Cliris- 
tiani  quum  Christum  nosse  potoerint.  Quid  festinat 
ionoceos  staa  ad  remissionem  peccaUnruro  ?"  (There- 
fore, according  to  every  one's  conditi(m  and  disposi- 
tion, and  also  their  age,  the  delaying  of  baptism  is 
more  profitable,  especially  in  the  case  of  little  chil- 
dren. For  what  need  is  there  that  the  godfathers 
should  be  brought  into  danger?  because  they  may  ei- 
ther fiiil  of  their  promises  by  death,  or  they  may  be 
deceived  by  a  child's  |»oving«of  a  wicked  disposition. 
Oar  Lord  says,  indeed,  **Do  not  forbid  them  to  come 
to  me ;"  therefore  let  them  come  when  they  are  grown 
up;  let  them  come  when  they  understand,  when  they 
sre  instructed  whither  they  are  to  come.  Let  them 
become  Christians  when  they  are  able  to  know  Christ. 
Why  should  their  innocent  age  make  haste  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  ?)  Tertnllian  thus  advocates  the  delay 
of  baptism  in  general,  and  In  the  case  of  little  children 
especially.  But  he  speaks  of  their  baptism  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  it  waa  a  common  practice  to 
baptise  them  aa  well  as  others.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
be  does  not  oppose  the  baptism  of  infimts  on  the  ground 
of  its  bsiag  an  innovation,  and  not  of  spostoUc  origin, 
but  on  the  gronnd  of  its  not  being  profitable  or  expe- 
dient. If  he  conld  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  innovation, 
it  u  quite  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
fnm  his  frequent  use  of  this  argument  in  other  mat- 
ten,  that  he  wonld  have  done  so.  If  it  was  a  frequent 
pnctioe  at  that  time,  it  must  have  been  practiced  at 
least  some  time  before,  and  must  have  lieen  regarded 
as  legitiraately  involved  in  apostolic  teaching  and  tra- 
dition. 

From  the  time  of  Xertnllian's  De  Be^ifimno,  refer- 
ences to  the  baptism  of  children  are  frequent  and  un- 
equivocal, establishing  the  fact  that  it  was  a  recog- 
nised rite  in  the  Church  at  the  time,  and  was  a  com- 
mon though  not  universal  practice.  Origen  (A.D. 
1S5>25S)  waa  himself  baptized  soon  after  his  birth,  and 
in  his  homily  on  Luke  xlv  be  makes  this  statement, 
"Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'* 
He  also  expressly  asserts  that  **tbe  Church  derived 
from  the  apoatles  a  tradition  to  give  baptism  even  to 
faifiuts."  Tertu11ian*8  opposition  seems  to  have  had 
but  little  inilaence.  Cyprian,  a  pupil  of  Tertnllian, 
aietttions  and  advocates  infant  baptism.  .  The  practice 
of  it  is  also  spoken  of  by  Ambrose,  Chrysostoro,  Greg- 
oiy  Nadaacen,  Augustine,  and  others.  From  this 
time  mtU  the  rise  of  a  sect  called  the  Petrobmsians 


in  France,  about  A.D.  1180,  it  existed  in  the  Church 
without  question,  lliis  sect  opposed  infant  baptism 
because  infants,  as  they  said,  were  incapable  of  salva- 
tion. They  maintained  themselves,  however,  only 
about  thirty  years ;  and  we  hear  of  no  body  of  men 
rejecting  infant  Iniptism  until  the  rise  of  the  German 
AntipsBdobaptists,  A.D.  1622. 

The  liasis  of  infant  baptum,  when  it  appears  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  aposties,  seems  not  to  have  been 
BO  much  the  organic  unity  of  the  family,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  children  in  the  covenant  relations  with 
their  parents,  as  the  l>elief  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism 
to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  insure  the  regeneration  of 
the  child.    See  Rbobhbration. 

II.  Ztteratere.  — Richard  Baxter,  Plain  Scripture 
Proof  of  InfanU'  Ckurch  Mmbtrthip  and  BapHgm 
(1656) ;  Wall,  Bi$Uny  ofjffani  B  pUm,  with  Gale*t  Re- 
^cHone  and  WaWs  Defence,  edited  by  Cotton  (Oxford, 
1886  and  1844, 4  vols.) ;  Lange,  Die  Kindertaufe  (Jena, 
18d4);  Walch,  Hittaria  PtBdobapHtmi  (ibid.  1789); 
Wmiams,  Ant^adobtipUm  Eseamined  (1789,  2  vols.); 
Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  Worke  (Boston,  1861),  vol.  Ui; 
Wardlaw,  Dinertation  on  Infant  Bapiitm  (London); 
J.  W.  F.  HOfiing,  Das  Sakrament  der  Tavfe  (Erlangen, 
1846,  2  vols.);  W.  Gk>ode,  Elffeets  of  Jvfani  Baptism 
(1851);  Edwin  Hall,  The  Law  of  Baptism  (Presb.  Pub. 
Com.,  Pbila.);  F.  G.  Hibbard,  Christian  Baptism,  its 
SniJKis,  Mode,  and  ObUpoHon  (New  York,  1846) ;  Bev. 
Philippe  Wolfe,  Baptism,  the  Covenant  and  the  Fami^ 
(Boston,  1862) ;  Bev.  Edward  Williams,  Practical  J2e- 
Jleetions  an  Baptism  (Charlottetown,  P.  £.  Island, 
1868) ;  Rev.  I.  Murray,  Baptism,  its  Mode  and  Subjects 
(Cavendish,  P.  £.  Island,  1869);  8.  M.  Merrill,  Chris- 
tian Baptism,  its  Subjects  and  Mode;  H.  Martensen, 
Die  ehristliehe  Taufe  unddie  haptistischelVaffe  (Bamh. 
1848) ;  Dr.  U.  Bushnell,  Christian  Nurture  (New  York, 
1868) ;  Rev.  N.  Doane,  Infant  Baptism  hriejhf  Consid' 
ered  (ibid.  1875);  Gray,  Authority  for  Infant  Baptism 
(Halifax,  1887) ;  Rev.  H.  D.  Wickham,  Sjfnopsis  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Baptism  to  the  End  rf  the  Fourth  Ceniurf 
(Lend.  1850).  On  Origen  on  infant  baptism,  see  Jour, 
of  Sao.  Lit.  1868 ;  Christian  Bsfriew  (Dr.  Chase),  1864 ; 
Amcr.  Presb.  and  TheoL  Bev.  1865 ;  Pretb.  Qu.  and 
Princeton  Res.  October,  1878;  Southern  Presb.  Rev.. 
1878 ;  Amcr.  Presb.  and  TheoL  Rev.  1867,  p.  289,  *' Ire* 
n«ns  and  Infant  Baptism." 

Against  Pndobaptism:  Gale,  Repfy  to  Wall  (see 
above);  Booth,  PisdobapHtm  Examined  (Lend.  1829, 
8  vols.);  Ulnton,  Bistmy  of  Baptism  (Phila.  1849); 
Carson,  Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  Subjects  (Lend.  1844 ; 
5th  ed.  Phils.  1857);  Pengilly,  Scr^re  Guide  to 
Baptism  (Phila.  1849);  John  Gill,  Infant  BapHssn,  a 
Pari  and  Pillar  of  Popery  (Phila.  Amer.  Bapt.  Pub. 
Soc) ;  J.  Toney  Smith,  The  New  Testament  and  Histor- 
ical Arguments  for  Injfant  Baptism  Examined  (Phila. 
do.) ;  The  Covenant  of  Circumcision  Considered  in  Rela" 
Hon  to  Christian  Baptism  (ibid.);  The  Baptist  Quar^ 
teriy,  Jan.  1869 ;  Difficulties  of  I^ant  Baptism. 

See  also  the  works  cited  by  Maloom,  Theological  In' 
dex,  s.  V.  Infant  Baptism.     (W.  R.  P.) 

Paedobaptists,  a  name  given  to  most  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  who  baptize  children  (iralg  and 
fianriXui),  in  distinction  from  the  self-styled  "  Baptists," 
who  baptise  only  adults.     See  P^DOBAPnsM. 

Paedothysia  (Gr.  woZc,  wai^oc,  a  child,  and  ^oia, 
a  sacrifice^  is  a  term  used  among  the  ancients  to  denote 
the  sacrifice  of  children  to  the  gods.    See  Sacrifick. 

Paelinck,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Belgian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Oostacker,  near  Ghent,  in  1781.  He  first 
studied  under  professor  Yerhaegen  at  the  academy  in 
Ghent.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  school 
of  David.  On  his  return  to  Ghent  he  contended  for 
the  prize  offered  by  the  academy,  which  he  obtained 
for  his  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  design  in  that  institution.  He  shortly  after^ 
wards  resigned  his  professorship  and  went  to  Pome, 
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where  he  remained  eight  years,  diligently  studying  the 
antique  and  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  there 
distinguished  himself  by  painting  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  embellishments  of  Rome  by  Augustus.  On 
his  return  to  his  own  country  he  executed  many  worlcs 
for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  as  well  as  for  indi- 
viduals, which  justly  rank  him  among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  modem  Belgian  painters.  Among  his  most  es- 
teemed works  on  sacred  subjects  are,  Tke  Findrng  of  the 
Cros9,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent  x—The  A  d- 
oration  of  the  Shepherds,  in  the  convent  of  La  Trappe 
near  Antwerp : — 77<e  Fliffht  into  Egypt,  at  Malines : — 
The  Departure  of  Tobit,  at  Opbraekel  :—The  Return  of 
Tobit,  from  Maria  Oudenhoven : — The  Auumption  of  the 
Virffittj  at  Muysen : — The  Ditcipks  at  Emmaue,  at  Ev- 
eighem :— The  Caleary,  at  Oostacker,  etc.  These  works 
are  designed  in  a  grand  and  elevated  style,  and  display 
a  profound  knowledge  of  art.  He  is  accused  of  over- 
fondness  of  academic  display,  but  this  blemish  is  more 
apparent  in  his  profane  subjects,  although  those  of  a 
sacred  character  are  not  entirely  free  from  it.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  641. 

Psenula.    See  Planeta. 

PSBonia,  the  healing  goddess,  a  surname  of  Athene, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens.  See  Mi- 
nerva. 

Paes,  Qaspar,  a  Spanish  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Covilh&,  Andalusia,  in  1682.  He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
first  to  Goa,  then  to  Abyssinia  (in  1628).  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  Melek-Seghed,  in  1682,  his  son  Facili- 
das,  annoyed  by  troubles  caused  by  the  alleged  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  missionaries,  ordered  Paez  to  leave 
his  states.  Paes  thought  he  could  elude  the  decree, 
and  concealed  himself  for  some  time,  but  was  discovered 
and  put  to  death,  April  25, 1686.  Some  of  his  letters 
were  published  in  the  Littera  A  mtua  (1624-1626).  See 
Sotwel,  BibL  Soc  Jesu, ;  Geddes,  Church  Hist,  of  Ethi- 
opia.— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  a.  v. 

Paes,  Pedro,  another  Spanish  missionary,  was  bora 
at  Olmedo,  a  town  in  New  Castile,  in  1564.  Having 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuitical 
order,  which  he  had  joined  while  yet  a  youth,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  mission  at  Goa.  He  sailed  for  that 
port  in  1587.  At  that  time  the  numerous  Portuguese 
who  had  resided  in  Abyssinia  since  the  invasion  of 
Christoval  de  Gama,  beuig  without  a  patriarch  or  spir- 
itual director  of  any  sort,  sent  to  €roa  for  some  priests, 
when  Paez  and  another  Jesuit,  named  Antonio  Mont- 
serrat,  were  despatched  by  the  governor.  The  two 
missionaries  sailed  from  Goa  in  1588;  they  touched  at 
Diu,  where  they  made  some  stay,  disguised  as  Arme- 
nians. They  then  sailed  for  Muscat  on  April  5, 1588. 
From  thence  they  made  for  the  port  of  ZeUa  in  Abys- 
sinia; but  on  their  passage  thither  they  were  boarded 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dofar  (Feb.  14, 1589),  and 
carried  in  irons  to  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Shael  (Xaer 
in  the  Portuguese  writen).  They  were  at  first  kindly 
treated  by  this  sovereign ;  but  he  himself  being  a  trib- 
utary to  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and  bound  by 
treaty  to  send  him  all  the  Portuguese  who  might  fall 
into  his  hands,  Paez  and  his  companion  were  sent  to 
San&a,  the  capital  of  Yemen  and  the  court  of  the  pasha, 
where  they  passed  seven  years  in  the  most  dreadful  cap- 
tivity. At  last  released  by  the  intercession  of  the  vice- 
roy of  India,  who  obtained  their  liberty  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thousand  crowns  ransom  for  each,  the  two 
missionaries  retumed  to  Goa  in  1596.  The  ardor  of 
Paez  seems  not  to  have  been  damped  by  Ms  past  suf- 
ferings; on  the  contrary,  after  spending  several  years 
at  Diu  and  Camboya,  he  embarked  a  second  time  for 
Abyssinia,  and  landed  at  Masawa  in  April,  1608.  His 
firat  object  was  to  leam  one  of  the  most  extensively  used 
native  dialects,  the  Gheez,  in  which  he  soon  acquired 
such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled  to  translate  into  it 
the  compendium  of  the  Christian  doctrine  written  bv 


Mareos  Geoige,  and  to  instract  some  native  children  in 
the  dialogues  which  that  work  contains.  In  1604  Za- 
Denghel,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  healing  of 
the  attainments  of  Paez  and  the  ipn^uasDcy  of  his  pu- 
pils, ordered  him  to  appear  at  his  court  with  two  of 
them,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself.  Paez  was  kind- 
ly received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  all 
sorts  of  honors  and  distinctions.  On  the  following  day 
a  thesis  was  maintained  in  his  ro3ral  presence,  when 
Paez*s  pupils  answered  every  point  thist  was  put  to 
them  by  their  opponents;  the  mass  waa  nextoelebnted 
in  conformity  with  the  Romish  ritual ;  after  which  Paez 
preached  a  sermon  in  Gheez,  which  so  pleased  tbe  king 
that  he  gave  himself  a  convert  to  Christiantty,  and  wrote 
to  the  pope  and  to  king  Philip  IH,  of  Spain,  praying  them 
to  send  more  missionaries,  that  all  the  people  might  speed- 
ily be  brought  to  accept  Christianity.  No  aooner  wss 
this  royal  wish  made  public  than  the  Abyarinian  priests, 
dreading  the  ascendency  which  Paez  and  his  adherents 
had  gained  at  court,  excited  a  rebellion.  The  king 
was  killed  in  battle  October,  1604,  but  his  snoceasor  So> 
cinos,  otherwise  called  Melek-S^hed,  waa  even  more 
favorable  to  the  Christian  cause.  Soon  after  hb  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  he  summoned  to  his  presenoe  Paez, 
who  celebrated  mass  and  preached  before  all  his  ooorv 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  The  Idn^  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Paez  that  he  gave  him,  besides  a  large 
piece  of  ground  at  Georgia,  on  a  rocky  peninsnls  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  lake  Dembea,  to  build  a  monastenr  for 
his  order,  land  and  material  to  build  a  palace  for  him- 
self. Thereupon,  without  the  assistance  of  any  £nn>- 
pean,  but  with  the  mere  help  of  the  natives  wofking 
under  his  orders,  Paez  constmcted  a  building  which  was 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  beheld  it.  A  apring^lock 
which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors  saved  the  king** 
life  when  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  assassi- 
nate him.  Paez  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Socinos, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  military  expedititma. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  visited  Kag- 
nina,  a  town  three  days'  mareh  from  the  souroea  of  the 
Nile,  and  surveyed  the  neighboring  country — a  lact 
which  Bruce  endeavored  to  discredit,  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the  glory  of  beii^  the  firsc 
European  who  visited  the  soaroe  of  the  Abarvi,  then 
reputed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Pedn 
Paez  died  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1612,  just  as  his 
missionary  labors  were  crowned  with  saeoeaa,  having 
persuaded  the  king  to  receive  the  general  confession 
and  repudiate  all  his  wives  but  one.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  thus  introduced  into  Abyssinia,  did  not  long 
remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of 
Socinos  (1682),  his  soccessor,  Fadlidas,  peraecoted  the 
Jesuits  and  re-established  the  old  creed,  which  was 
Christianity,  though  in  a  corrapt  fom.  BesideB  tbe 
translarion  of  the  catechism  written  by  Marooe  Oernipe, 
and  other  tracts,  into  the  native  dtaleet  of  AbyaBiiiia» 
Nicolas  Antonio  (^Bib,  Not*,  ii,  225)  attributes  to  Vme%  a 
treatise  De  Alttfssmorum  Erroribus,  a  general  Ustoiy  of 
Ethiopia,  which  was  snppoesd  to  exist  in  nmamtenft 
at  Rome,  and  several  letters  which  have  bean  psMish- 
ed  in  the  collection  entitled  LiUerm  Ammm.  See 
Hittoria  da  Eihinpa  a  aUa,  by  Manoel  de  Almeida, 
MS.,  in  the  British  Musenm,  No.  9861,  fdl.  196 ;  Lmlolf; 
Hiitmia  jEihiopica;  Bmce.  Travels  f  Salt,  Abfmmia.— 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paganalia  is  the  name  of  an  annual  Roman  itr»> 
tival,  celebrated  b}'  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  jkt^ 
or  districts  into  whkh  the  oountxy  waa  divided  from 
the  time  of  Numa. 


PaganelU,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  painter, 
at  Faenza  in  1688,  and  died  in  1620.  It  is  not  known 
under  whom  he  studied,  but,  according  to  Orstti*  he 
was  an  excellent  artist  of  the  Roman  scbooL  Lanxi 
says  that  some  attribute  to  him  a  fine  pletnn  of  St. 
Martino  in  the  cathedral,  supposed  to  he  the  wotk  of 
Lnca  Longhi,  and  that  his  genaias  works  arc  nco^ 
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]ii9«d  by  the  initials  N.  X.  P.     See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hid.  of  ike  Fine  Arte,  ii,  641. 

Pagani,  Oregorio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  the 
son  of  Francesco  Pagani,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1568.  He  first  studied  nnder  Santo  di  Titi,  and  after- 
wards  with  Lodovico  Cardi,  called  Cigoli,  whose  style 
he  adopted.  Lanzi  says  bo  was  praised  by  strangers 
as  a  second  Cigoli,  and  that  he  was  much  employed 
by  them  ;  hence  there  are  only  a  few  of  his  pictures  at 
Florence.  His  most  celebrated  work,  the  Finding  of 
ike  CrotB,  in  the  Carmine,  which  has  been  engraved, 
was  destroyed  with  that  edifice  by  fire.  He  painted 
a  few  frescos,  all  of  which  have  perished,  except  one 
in  the  cloister  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  commended  by 
Lanzi,  though  injured  by  time.  He  died  in  1606.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HiH.  of  the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  641. 

Pagani,  Vincenxio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Monte-Rubbiano,  in  Picenum,  of  whom  there 
are  notices  from  1629  to  1663.  Coined,  in  his  Ife- 
morie  de  MamU-RMiano,  says  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Baphael.  He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches 
in  the  Roman  territory,  particularly  in  his  native 
place,  at  Fallerone,  and  at  Samano.  One  of  his  most 
beauUfnl  works  is  the  AetumpUon  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Monte-Rubbiano,  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Rapliael.  The  Padre 
Clvalli  highly  extols  two  of  his  works  in  the  church 
of  his  order  at  Sarnano.  In  1668  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  altar-piece  of  the  Capella  degli  Oddi,  in  the 
church  of  the  Conventualuts  at  Perugia,  which  is 
highly  commended.  In  consequence  probably  of  his 
secluded  life,  little  is  known  of  this  artist  except  his 
works,  which  are  of  a  high  character.  Lanzi  and  others 
donl>t  whether  he  was  really  a  scholar  of  Raphael,  but 
rather  think  he  formed  his  style  by  contemplating  his 
works.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  ffiet  of  the  Fme  Jrte,  ii, 
642. 

Pas^anlam,  a  term  synonymous  with  heathemem 
and  pofytheitm  (q.  v.),  is  used  to  denote  the  non-Biblical 
religions  of  the  world— that  is  to  say,  all  those  religious 
notions  not  called  out  by  the  revealed  Scriptures.  Hence 
the  whole  human  race  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
Jewe,  Afohanunedane,  Ckrieiutne,  and  Pagane, 

The  wardpagamem  oomes  from  the  Latin  word  pngus, 
a  country  district,  a  canton,  the  adjective  from  which, 
p€sgtmu»,  denoted  pertaining  to  such  a  pague ;  then  not 
a  eoldifT  ;  then  6oorM^,or  unlearned ;  and,  finally,  among 
the  Christian  writers,  one  not  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Moham- 
medan. Its  application  in  the  last  sense,  which  it  now 
continues  to  hold,  is  thus  accounted  for:  When  Chris- 
tianity gndnally  became  the  religion  alike  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  of  the  conquerors  who  embraced  its 
dvilizatioo,  those  who  obstinately  clung  to  the  old  idol- 
atry were  called,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  Teutonic 
speech,  by  names  which  in  themselves  expressed,  not 
error  in  religion,  but  inferiority  of  social  state :  the 
worshipper  of  Jupiter  or  of  Woden  was  called  in  Latin 
moaths  a  pagan,  in  Teutonic  mouths  a  heathen.  The 
two  names  well  set  forth  the  two  distinct  standards  of 
civilixatioa  which  were  held  by  those  who  spoke  the 
two  Isngusges.  The  paganue  was  the  man  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  the  city.  The  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  the  towns,  and  the  towns  became  Chris- 
tian, while  the  open  country  around  them  still  adhered  to 
the  old  goda  Hence  the  name  of  the  pagan,  the  rustic, 
the  man  who  stood  outside  the  higher  social  life  of  the 
city,  came  to  mean  the  men  who  stood  outside  the  pale 
of  the  purer  faith  of  the  Church.  In  the  England  of  the 
6di  century,  and  in  the  Eastern  Germany  of  the  8th,  no 
such  distinction,  however,  could  be  drawn.  If  all  who 
dwelt  within  the  walls  of  a  city  had  remained  without 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  the  Church  would  have  had  few 
votaries  indeed  among  the  independent  Teutons.  In 
their  ideas  the  opposition  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  stage  was  not  the  opposition  between  the  roan  of 
tbe  city  imd  the  man  of  the  countiy ;  it  was  the  opposi- 


tion between  the  man  of  the  occupied  and  cultivated 
land  and  the  wild  man  of  the  wilderness.  The  cities, 
where  there  were  any,  and  the  villages  and  settled  land 
generally,  became  Christian,  while  the  rude  men  of  the 
heath  still  served  Woden  and  Thunder.  The  worship- 
pers of  Woden  and  Thunder  were  therefore  called  hea^ 
thene.  Pagan  and  heathen,  then,  alike  mark  the  mis- 
believer as  belonging  to  a  lower  social  stage  than  the 
Christian.  But  the  standard  of  social  superiority  which 
is  assumed  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  one  is  the 
standard  of  a  people  with  whom  the  city  is  the  centre 
of  the  whole  social  life ;  and  the  other  is  the  standard 
of  a  people  among  whom  the  city,  if  it  was  to  be  found 
at  all,  was  simply  the  incidental  dwelling-place  of  a  part 
of  the  nation  which  was  in  no  way  privileged  over  those 
who  dwelt  beyond  its  bounds  (oomp.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xxi ;  Freeman,  tiiet, 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  iv,  416). 

The  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  paganism,  or,  better,  polytheism,  which 
it  has  sought  to  supplant,  and  continues  seeking  to 
supplant,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  ecclesiastical  history.  But  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient room  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  account  of  pa- 
ganism. We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
the  principal  pagan  religions  of  the  world  are  briefly 
defined  as  follows :  Those  of  Japan,  Buddhism  and  Sinto- 
ism ;  of  China,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism ;  of  Tar- 
tary,  Lamaism ;  of  India,  Brahminisro,  Buddhism,  Thug- 
gism,  and  the  religion  of  the  Parsees ;  of  Persia,  Moham- 
medanism and  the  Zoroastrian  religion ;  of  Africa,  Fe- 
tichism ;  of  Polynesia,  image-worship  and  hero-worship ; 
of  the  ancient  aborigines  of  Lapland,  Greenland,  an(t 
North  America,  a  peculiar  combination  ofspiqt  and  fe- 
tich worship,  described  under  the  article  Indiaks.  For 
an  account  of  these  various  forms  of  paganism,  see  the 
articles  treating  of  the  different  countries  mentioned, 
and  of  the  various  religious  systems  mentioned  in  that 
connection. 

The  entire  pagan  population  of  the  world  is  estimated 
in  Johnson's  Fumilg  Atiae  at  766,842,000,  distributed 
as  follows : 

America 8,999,000 

Asia 666,861,000 

Aflrica »4,«T2,000 

Australasia  and  Polynesia 1, 820,000 

7€6,848,<)06 

Against  this  there  is  an  estimated  Christian  population, 
including  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Greek  com- 
munions, of  369,969,000 ;  a  Mohammedan  population  of 
160,828,000;  and  a  Jewish  popuUtion  of  6,000,000. 

In  this  place  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  form  of 
paganism  with  which  Christianity  came  in  contact  im- 
mediately after  its  organization  and  propagation,  i.  e. 
the  paganism  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  those  powers 
oiganized  and  controlled  by  institutions  of  a  like  stand- 
ard of  civilization.  For  the  paganism  of  the  remaining 
world,  in  its  relation  to  Chrbtianity,  see  Fetich  isai  ; 

POLYTHSISM. 

I.  Pagan  Theologg, — ^The  theology  of  these  pagans, 
according  to  their  own  writers,  e.  g.  ScsBvola  and  Yarro, 
was  of  three  forms.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  call- 
ed fabfuloits,  as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy 
of  their  deities,  in  which  they  say  such  things  as  are  un- 
worthy of  deity ;  ascribing  to  them  thefls,  murdera,  adul- 
teries, and  all  manner  of  crimes ;  and  therefore  this  kind 
of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
as  nugatory  and  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of 
theology  were  Sanchoniatho,  the  Phcenician ;  and  among 
the  Greeks,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Pherecj^des,  etc  The  seconct 
sort,  called  physic,  or  natural,  was  studied  and  taught  by 
the  philosophers,  who,  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods 
introduced  by  the  poets,  brought  their  theolofry  to  a 
more  natural  and  rational  form,  and  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  supreme  god,  which  they  commonly  made  to 
be  the  sun — at  least  this  was  an  emblem  of  him — but  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  worid :  they 
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therefore  devised  certain  diemonB,  which  they  conrid- 
ered  as  mediatorB  between  the  sopreme  god  and  man; 
and  the  doctrine  of  these  daemons,  to  which  the  apostle 
is  thought  to  allude  in  1  Tim.  iv,  1,  was  what  the  phi- 
losophers had  a. concern  with.  They  treated  of  their 
nature,  office,  and  regard  to  men ,  as  did  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  and  the  Stoics.  The  third  form,  called 
poUtiCf  or  civil,  was  instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen, 
and  politicians — such  as,  first  among  the  Romans,  Numa 
Pompilius :  it  chiefly  respected  their  gods,  temples, altars, 
sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship,  and  was  properly  an 
idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the  priests,  and 
this  was  enjoined  upon  the  common  people,  to  keep  them 
in  obedience  to  the  civil  state.  Thus  things  continued 
in  the  Gentile  world  until  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
sent  among  them.  The  times  before  were  timet  of  igno- 
rance, MB  the  apostle  calls  them :  men  were  ignorant  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  the  worship  of  him ;  and  of  the 
Messiah,  and  salvation  by  him.  Their  state  is  truly 
described  (Bph.  ii,  12)  that  they  were  then  ^  without 
Christ;  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel;  stran- 
gers from  the  covenants  of  promise ;  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world  ;**  and,  consequently,  their 
theology  waa  insufficient  for  their  salvation. 

II.  Pagamtm  combated  by  ChritHanUy, — The  con- 
test between  Christianity  and  paganism,  so  far  m  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  known,  was  almost  as  much 
a  contest  between  the  civil  aatborities  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  religion,  as  between  Christianity  and 
the  old  religions  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  all  that 
took  place  with  respect  to  conflicts  between  the  new 
and  old  religions  in  countries  adjoining  the  Roman  em- 
pire, such  as  the  Parthian  empire  in  the  West  and  the 
Germanic  nations  in  the  North,  we  know  next  to  noth- 
ing. But  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  itaelf 
Christianity  waa  a  standing  enemy  of  many  existing  in- 
stitutions in  every  country,  and  these  institutions  being 
upheld  by  the  state,  Christians  came  to  be  looked  upon, 
in  respect  to  their  religion,  as  national  enemies  wherever 
they  existed.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  is  well  known,  to  tolerate  all  national  relig- 
ions within  the  boundaries  of  the  nations  which  pro- 
fessed them,  but  this  toleration  was  suspended  when 
these  religions  began  to  exercise  a  proselyting  influence 
beyond  their  national  boundaries.  Now  it  was  an  es- 
sential characteristic  of  Christianity  that  it  was  a  prose- 
lyting religion.  Its  teachers  acteid  under  the  especial 
commission,  ^  Go  3'e  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disci- 
ples of  every  creature,"  and  no  other  religion  ever  showed 
such  an  aggressive  nature.  Thus  Christianity  was,  in 
limine^  a  foe  to  the  existing  religious  institutions  of  the 
world,  as  they  were  looked  at  from  a  statesman's  point 
of  view.  But,  more  than  this,  Christianity  refused  to 
become  a  peaceable  member  of  any  eclectic  system. 
The  scepticism  of  the  academies  was  superseded  during 
the  early  spread  of  Christianity  by  an  eclecticism  origi- 
nating with  Ammonius  Sac^cas  and  his  disciples,  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  This  system  became  extremely  fashionable 
among  the  intellectual  classes  in  the  more  learned  re- 
gions of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  an  attempt,  a  last 
attempt,  of  heathenism  to  work  itaelf  into  an  alliance 
with  a  foe  of  whom  an  inner  conviction  seemed  to  say 
that  he  would  in  the  end  prove  too  strong  for  it.  But 
Christianity  would  not  come  to  terms.  It  would  not 
even  consent  to  the  drawing  up  of  preliminaries  for  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  words  of  its  Master  were  con- 
tinually illustrated  by  all  Christian  missionaries,  ^l 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  Christianity 
sought  not  toleration,  not  compromise,  but  universal 
supremacy.  Thus,  theoretically  at  leaat,  the  contest 
between  Christianity  and  paganism  waa  a  war  which 
could  only  end  by  the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other, 
and  the  process  of  resistance  to  extermination  on  the 
part  of  paganism  was  that  which  constituted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  struggle  between  it  ana  Christianity. 
But,  apart  from  this  general  antagonism  between  the 
two  religious  ^sterns,  there  was  a  special  institution  of 


the  empire,  its  official  r^tgion,  with  which  Chriatiaoi 
came  into  fatal  conflict  aloMst  by  accident.  This  official 
religion  had  more  of  the  rising  edec^idsm  in  it  than  of 
the  old  decaying  polytheism,  but  it  was  little  ooocemed 
with  moral  or  theological  principles,  its  one  prominent 
requirement  being  tha  recognition  of  the  emperor  as  an 
object  of  worship.  The  sacrifice  of  a  few  grains  of  in- 
cense to  him  was  the  test  of  religious  obedience.  To 
frequent  the  temples,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  to 
take  part  in  the  mysteries,  might  be  parts  of  religioQs 
practice,  and  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  ai 
he  pleased.  But  pvibUc  piety,  that  which  establiibed 
a  citizen  as,  qua  religion,  a  good  citizen,  was  the  relig- 
ious  veneration  of  the  emperor,  neither  more  nor  lese^ 
Thus  the  religion  of  Christians  when  tried  by  this  test 
was  necessarily  open  to  misconstruction.  To  bum  in- 
cense to  the  emperor  was  idolatry;  not  to  bum  it  seemed 
to  be  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  They  who  would  gladlr 
have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  if  it  had  been  offered  to 
them  simply  as  such,  refused  with  an  unyielding  firmncn 
to  do  so  when  it  was  presented  to  them  under  the  form 
of  an  idolatrous  rite.  It  seems  strange  that  the  astute 
statesmanship  of  the  empire  did  not  devise  some  means 
by  which  men  so  really  loyal  to  it  as  were  the  earlr 
Christians  might  be  permitted  to  lire  in  peace:  bnt 
perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  kingship  and  kingdom  of  Christ  were  ideas  which 
entered  largely  into  their  religious  teachin^^and  fomed 
a  prominent  idea  in  the  popular  theoiy  of  the  muki- 
tude.  Such  an  idea  would  look  like  rebeUiooa  rivalry  to 
the  mind  of  a  Roman  statesman — one  who  would  new 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  such  words  as  "  If 7 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid" — and  thus  hia  only  anti- 
dote to  that  worship  of  Christ  which  reo^pnised  him  ai 
the  king  of  the  Christians,  though  an  invisible  one, 
would  be  a  repudiarion  of  him  by  adoption  of  the  viaibk 
emperor  as  their  nttmen.  If  the  novel  custom  of  deifj- 
ing  the  living  emperor  had  not  been  invented,  the  Chris- 
tians could  have  declared  their  aUegiance  to  him  with- 
out any  hesitation,  as  is  shown  by  the  ApoHogi^ ;  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might,  so  te 
as  public  authority  waa  concerned,  have  been  tolerated 
in  their  religion,  provided  its  proselyting  principles  had 
not  caused  any  disturbance  of  public  order. 

III.  Popular  Pagamem  wid  Ckrittiamfy. — At  th«. 
same  time  that  Christianity  waa  thoa  opposed  to  the 
state  religion  of  the  empire,  it  waa  also  in  a  poaitioa 
of  strongly  aggressive  opposition  to  the  popular  rdif;- 
ion  of  every  country  within  its  boundaries,  that  of  the 
Jews  alone  being,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time,  an 
exception.  Whether  the  popular  religion  was  polytbe- 
ism  or  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fetjohiam,  it  was 
certain  to  be  denounced  as  false  by  Chiiatian  teaeba% 
and  as  so  entirely  false  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
Christianity  except  the  entire  abolition  of  what  was 
denounced.  Thus  Christians  arra3red  against  them- 
selves a  laige  class  in  thoee  whoee  penooal  interest  it 
was  that  the  old  religion  should  be  maintained,  and  ia 
the  bulk  of  the  ignorant  among  the  people  at  laige, 
whom  stolid  habita  and  unreasoning  prpfndiee  would 
enlist  against  innovators  to  whom  no  religion  aeenwd  sa- 
cred. Such  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  okl  refig- 
ions  was  as  essential  to  Christianity  as  nnoompramiaing 
opposition  to  Baal  was  essential  to  Elijah ;  and  even 
when  Christians  were  not  aggromive  by  po«tive  oppo- 
sition, their  negative  opposition  waa  necessarily  con- 
spicuous. For  the  rites  of  polytheism  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  temples;  they  pervaded  aD  the  caatoms  of 
social  and  public  life.  Chriadans  were  prerentrd  from 
attending  the  public  games  by  the  asaodation  of  idokh 
trous  rites  with  them — **  the  many  imnges,  the  long  fine 
of  statues,  the  chariots  of  all  soits,  the  thranea,  the 
crowns,  the  dresses" — by  the  preceding  sacriAcea  and  the 
procession.  **  It  may  be  grand  or  mean,**  aaya  Tertal- 
lian;  ** no  matter,  any  circos  perfbnnanoe  is  dfcyMve  to 
God.  Though  there  be  few  images  to  gisee  it,  there  is 
idolatry  in  one ;  though  there  be  no  more  than  a  single 
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sacred  car,  it  is  a  chariot  of  Japiter;  and  anything 
whatever  of  idoUitxr,  whether  meanly  arrayed  or  mod- 
estly rich  and  gorgeous,  taints  it  in  its  origin"  {De 
Spedac  c  yii).  The  theatres  were  equally  forbid- 
den, for  **  its  services  of  voice  and  song  and  lute  snd 
pipe  belong  to  ApoUos  and  Muses,  and  Minervas  and 
Mercuries, . . .  and  the  arts  are  consecrated  to  the  honor 
of  the  beings  who  dwell  in  the  names  of  their  founders" 
(tdtdL  c.  x).  Even  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  the  hall,  the  libations  of  the  din- 
ner-table, the  very  phraseology  with  which  ordinary 
conversation  was  largely  decorated,  all  partook  of  the 
nature  of  idolatry  (Tertulllan,  De  Idol,  c.  xv,  xvii,  xxi, 
zxii),  and  the  necessities  of  their  anti-idolatrous  princi- 
ples thus  secluded  Christians  from  the  social  assemblies 
of  their  heathen  acquaintance,  and  made  them  in  many 
respects  a  separate  community.  Above  all,  Christianity 
was  the  deadly  foe  of  a  widespread  immorality,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  ahnoet  inconceivable.  PolytheiBm  was 
always  a  religion  of  mere  ceremony,  unasaociated,  m  a 
religion,  with  any  moral  law.  Hence  the  most  religious 
man  in  the  sense  of  polytheism  might  be  a  shameless 
profligate,  emulating  the  gods  to  whom  he  8acri6ced  in 
their  reputed  licentiousness,  and  guilty  (as  was  Socra- 
tes) of  crimes  against  which  even  nature  revolts  (id. 
ApoL  c.  xlvi).  Vices  of  this  class  were  terribly  com- 
mon among  the  Romans  of  early  imperial  times,  and 
are  exposed  with  scornful  indignation  by  TertuUian  in 
bis  Apology,  Something  of  the  extent  to  which  profli- 
gacy was  carried  may  also  be  seen  by  his  denunciation 
of  infanticide,  in  one  bold  sentence  of  which  he  says : 
'*  How  many,  think  you,  of  those  crowding  around  and 
gaping  for  Christian  blood;  how  many  even  of  your 
rulers,  notable  for  their  justice  to  you  and  for  their  se- 
vere measures  against  us,  may  I  charge  in  their  own 
consciences  with  the  sin  of  putting  their  offspring  to 
death  7"  {ibid.  c.  ix).  Against  the  class  of  crimes  thus 
indicated,  Christianity  protested  by  word  and  example, 
Tertidlian  fearleasl}'  declaring  in  respect  to  the  latter 
that  Christians  were  conspicuous  for  "a  persevering 
and  steadfast  chastity.''  Popular  habits  and  customs 
being  thus  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it 
oould  not  fail  that  a  very  strong  opposition  must  have 
been  offered  to  its  prepress;  and  sJthough  vast  mul- 
titudes were  quickly  gathered  to  the  standard  of  the 
Crosa,  there  was  still  a  large  and  influential  mass  of 
the  population  in  every  country  of  the  empire  who 
linked  upon  it  as  the  sign  of  an  institution  which  sought 
the  abolition  of  their  cherished  customs  and  habits, 
m'hich  made  its  disciples  bad  dtizens  and  bad  neigh- 
bors, and  which  was  therefore  to  be  hated  and,  if  possi- 
ble, extinguished. 

TV.  Pagan  PkUotopky  and  Christiafuty, — Apart  from 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  empire,  and  from  those  classes 
which  fonned  the  bulk  of  the  nations  composing  it, 
there  was  also  a  considerable  class  of  highly  educated 
men,  especially  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  on  whom  old- 
fashioaed  polytheism  had  no  hold,  but  who  yet  set 
tbemaelvea  against  Christianity.  Among  such  were 
the  Epicurean  Celsns,  who  wrote  a  comprehensive  work. 
The  Word  of  Truth  (now  known  only  by  Origen's  refu- 
tation of  it),  against  the  new  faith ;  the  cynic  Crescens 
— ^o^'o^C  <^o(  ^Xocofttroc — the  boasting  braggadocio 
of  Justin  Martyr's  Apology  (Just.  Mart  ApoL  ii,  8; 
Etueb.  iv,  5);  Tr}'pho  the  Jew,  against  whom  the  same 
apologist  wrote  mi  important  work,  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,-  and  Lucian  the  satirist,  who  opposed  Chris- 
tianity as  a  superstition  unworthy  of  intellectual  men 
(Lucian,  De  MorU  Peregrin,  c.  xi-xvi).  Indeed,  the 
oontemptooua  manner  in  which  grave  writers  like  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  mention  the  new  faith  seems  to 
show  that  the  literary  class  in  general  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
efiective  inquiry  in  regard  to  its  principles.  That  they 
gradually  kaimed  to  feel  more  respect  for  it  is  shown  by 
the  rise  of  the  eclectic  school  of  the  Neo-Platonists ;  but 
even  among  these  there  were  bitter  opponents  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  though  there  were  indeed  others  who  theoreti- 
cally adopted  a  large  portion  of  its  principles.  See  Ec- 
lecticism; Nho-Platonism. 

V.  Persecuiioru  of  Chrigtiaru  by  Pagans, — The  broad- 
est and  most  evident  form  of  the  struggle  for  life  and 
supremacy  between  paganism  and  Christianity  was  that 
of  the  continuous  attempt  of  the  former  to  suppress  the 
latter  by  force.  In  this  the  state  and  the  populace 
co-operated,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
intellectual  classes  and  philosophers  held  aloof.  The 
first  approach  to  a  general  persecution  was  that  begun 
at  Rome  under  Nero  (Tertull.  ApoL  c  v).  St  Paul's 
account  of  his  own  sufferings  (2  Cor.  vi,  28-27),  hb  ref- 
erence to  the  amphitheatre  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv,  82), 
to  actual  persecution  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  iv,  9,  and 
perhaps  in  Heb.  xi,  85-88),  to  tlie  position  of  the  apostles 
as  the  "  oflsoouring  of  the  earth,"  to  the  **  much  tribula- 
tion" through  which  the  faithful  entered  into  rest,  to 
his  deliverance  ^'out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,"  all  seem 
to  show  that  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity had  begun  even  in  apostolic  times.  But  it  is 
probable  that  persecution  then  was  of  a  local  kind,  aris- 
ing out  of  charges  made  by  Jews  against  Christians,  for 
whom  they  entertained  a  deadly  hatred.  Suetonius 
mentions,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  Claudius  on  account  of  an  insurrection  raised 
by  one  "Chrestus,"  probably  one  of  the  many  false 
Christs  that  rose  up  at  this  period,  and  Christians  who 
were  not  Jews  may  have  been  expelled  with  them,  though 
anything  like  a  Christian  insurrection  (as  the  historian's 
words  are  sometimes  interpreted)  was  so  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  as  to  be  beyond  probability.  Af- 
ter the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  year  fi4,  Nero,  however 
(who  is  said  by  Dion  and  Suetonius  to  have  been  him- 
self the  incendiary),  accused  the  Christians  of  causing 
it,  and  brought  upon  them  a  terrible  stream  of  indigna- 
tion from  the  excited  Romans.  Tacitus  wrote  his  an- 
nals about  thirty  years  after  that,  and  he  describes 
their  sufferings  in  a  few  graphic  words.  Nero  invited 
the  citizens  to  a  festival  in  the  imperial  gardens  (now 
the  Vatican),  and  the  chief  spectacle  which  he  then  of- 
fered them  was  the  martyrdom  of  their  hated  neigh- 
bors. Some  were  sewn  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  crucified ;  some  burned  to 
death;  some  smeared  over  with  inflammable  substances, 
and  used  m  torches  or  bonfires  to  light  up  the  gardens 
after  dark.  This  persecution  lasted  for  four  years,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wm  carried  on  in  other 
cities  as  well  as  at  Rome.  During  the  course  of  it  the 
apostle  Peter  was  one  of  those  who  were  crucified  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero,  and  Paul  was  beheaded  a  short  distance 
out  of  Rome.  How  many  others  went  to  make  up  the 
grand  vanguard  of  the  army  of  martyrs  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  words  of  the  heathen  historian  point  to 
a  great  multitude  rather  than  to  a  merely  considerable 
number.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  ten  periods  of  persecution, 
at  intervals,  spreading  over  the  latter  half  of  the  Ist, 
the  2d,  the  dd,  and  the  4th  centuries.  But  this  enumer* 
ation  is  arbitrary,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  historical 
evidence.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  there  was 
persecution  going  on  in  some  part  of  the  empire,  al- 
though emperors  like  Hadrian,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan  (TertulL  ApoL  c.  v)  were  unlikely  to  give 
it  any  encouragement  Yet  Pliny's  famous  letter  to 
Trajan  (Plinii  Epp,  x,  96)  shows  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
save  Christians  from  the  popular  cry  for  their  extermi- 
nation, and  the  martyrdom  of  St  Cyprian  is  another 
illustration  of  the  same  fact  The  last  and  most  ter- 
rible of  the  general  persecudons  was  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  accession  of  Constantine,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  Diocletian  had  nearly  accomplished  his 
object  of  destroying  the  very  name  of  Christian.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  artide,  however,  to  go  into  any 
details  respecting  these  periods  of  persecution,  and  the 
subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the  following  table, 
which  represents  the  conclusions  that  may  be  arrived 
at  from  the  examination  of  historical  data: 
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860^208 
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CnOlCOLOGIOAI.  TABLI  07  PAOAM  PUtSKOITTIOirS. 

Under  Nero:  Martyrdom  of  81.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Tertall.  Apol.  v ;  Boseb.  Hist,  KceL  11, 9K). 

Under  Dtimliian :  Baniehment  of  St.  Johu  (£a- 
eeb.  Hist,  EceL  HI,  17-18). 

Under  Trajan :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Igoatins  (Bu- 
Beh.Hist,Beel.n\,9e), 

Under  Marcua  Anrellus ;  Martyrdom  of  St  Poly- 
carp  and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Baseb.  Hist, 
Keel.  Iv,  16 ;  v,  1). 

Under  Severu8 :  Martyrdom  of  SL  Perpetna  and 
others  in  AfHca  (Euseb.  Hist,  Beet  vi,  1, 4, 6). 

Under  Declas;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Fabian  (Ba- 
seb. Hist.  EeeL  vi,  41-48}. 

Under  Valerian:  Martyrdom  of  St  Cyprian  (Bu- 
seb.  Hist.  Beet  vii,10, 11, 18). 

Under  Diocletian,  GHlerlas,  and  Maxlmian : 
Martyrdom  of  St  Alban  (Ba^eb.  HisL  HecL, 
viU,  1-17 ;  ix,  1-11 ;  Bede,  Hist,  Bod.  1,  6,  7). 

VI.  Ths  Dedine  of  Paganism. — The  long  and  bitter 
struggle  between  the  paganism  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  Koman  empire  came  to  a  close  with  Gonstan  tine's 
victory  over  Maxentius.  As  early  as  A.D.  811  Galeri- 
tis  had  been  terrified  by  a  shocking  and  mortal  disease 
to  issue  a  decree,  in  wl&ich  he,  with  the  emperors  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius,  directed  that  persecution  should 
cease,  that  churches  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians should  be  allowed  to  worship  in  peace  (Eusebius, 
HisL  Kcd,  viii,  17).  But  the  execution  of  this  decree  was 
much  hindered  by  Maximin  and  Maxentius,  and  it 
was  only  on  their  defeat  by  Licinius  and  Constantine 
that  a  real  toleration  began.  After  that  event  (A.D. 
818)  the  emperors  immediately  published  the  famous 
Edict  of  Milan  (Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  x,  5 ;  Lactantius, 
De  Afort,  Persecut,  xlviii),  in  which  the  previous  decree 
was  rigidly  enforced  and  all  persecutions  entirely  sup- 
pressed. In  the  year  821  a  severe  blow  was  given  to 
expiring  paganism  by  an  edict  in  which  the  emperor 
established  the  Lord*s-day  as  a  public  festival,  and  a 
day  of  abstinence  from  labor.  When  Constantine  be- 
came sole  emperor,  in  A.D.  824,  he  issued  one  in  a  still 
more  decided  tone,  in  which  he  exhorted  all  his  subjects 
throughout  the  empire  to  forsake  paganism  and  wor- 
ship Christ  only ;  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  suc- 
oessora  ruled  the  empire  as  Christian  emperors.  Before 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  paganism  had  become  so 
much  weakened  and  the  Christian  population  so  de- 
cidedly predominant  that  the  emperors  were  able  to 
take  measures  towards  its  final  suppression.  Theodoeius 
(A.D.  881)  forbade  apostasy  to  paganism  and  suppressed 
its  sacrifices,  though  stiU  tolerating  its  minor  rites  {Cod, 
Theodos,  xvi,  7),  the  Western  emperors,  Gratian  and 
Yalentinian,  following  his  example.  When  Theodoeius 
became  sole  emperor  (A.D.  892),  he  forbade  all  kinds  of 
idolatry  under  severe  penalties  (ibid.  10, 12).  The  last 
traces  of  paganism  died  out  in  the  Eastern  empire  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  6th  century  {ibid,  10,  22),  and 
its  final  extinction  in  the  West  was  at  the  same  time 
effected  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Northern  invaders. 
If  since  that  age  Christianity  has  lost  its  ground,  it  has 
not  been  to  the  old  paganism,  but  to  its  Eastein  succes- 
sor, Mohammedanism.  The  former  never  revived  after 
the  time  of  its  last  great  effort  to  grain  supremacy  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  for  nearly  three  centuries 
the  empire  was  wholly  Christian. 

See  Kortholt,  De  Rdigiom  Elhmea;  Rudiger,  De 
Statu  Pagcmorum;  Tzschimer,  FaU  det  Heidentkutns ; 
Dollinger,  Judaism  and  Pagitnimn;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianity^  voL  i;  Hardwick,  Church  Hist,  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (see  Index);  Madear,  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian  Missions,  p.  5  sq. ;  Merivale,  Conversion  of  the 
Northern  Nations ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  67-71 ;  Pritchard, 
Egyptian  Mythology  (designed  to  illustrate  the  or^a 
of  paganism).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pagasaraa  is  a  surname  of  ApoBo^  derived  from 
Pagasus,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  be  had  a  temple. 

Page,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
April  19,  1787 ;  was  converted  in  1807 ;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1811 ;  and,  called  of  God  to  the  ministry, 


Joined  in  April,  1817,  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
which  then  occupied  the  entire  ground  now  covered 
by  the  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  Newark  confer- 
ences. From  the  j'ear  1817  to  the  year  1852,  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Page  travelled  as  follows :  Essex 
and  Staten  Island,  1817 ;  Salem  Cbcuit,  1818-19 ;  Lew- 
iston,  Del.,  1820-21 ;  Trenton  Circott,  1822 ;  Comber- 
Und  Circuit,  1828-24;  New  Castle,  Del.,  1825;  Cecil, 
Md.,  1826;  Gloucester  Circuit,  1827-28;  Cbeater  Or- 
cult.  Pa.,  1829-90;  Bristol,  Pa.,  1881-82;  Camden 
Circuit,  1888;  Moorestown,  1884;  Freehold,  1885 ;  New 
Egypt,  1886;  Bargaintown,  1887-88;  Freehold,  1889- 
40;  Columbus,  1841-42;  Flemmgton,  1848;  Clinton, 
1844;  Asbury,  1845-16;  Columbus,  1847 ;  Tom's  Biv- 
er,  1848-49 ;  Moorestown,  1850-51 ;  then  as  supernu- 
merary or  superannuated  he  resided  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
until  his  death  in  March,  1867.  He  waa  a  truly  de. 
voted  Christian  minister,  laboring  early  and  late  for 
the  flock  under  his  care,  and  thousands  revere  his 
memory  as  blessed.  See  Minutes  of  the  Ammal  Cm- 
fermceSf  1867. 

Page,  Harlan,  a  devoted  American  Christian  lay- 
man, noted  for  his  philanthropic  labors,  was  born  at 
Coventry,  Conn.,  July  28,  1791.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  pious  parents ;  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  taught  1^  his  fiither  the  trade  of  a  boose-joiner. 
He  was  converted  in  1818,  and  united  with  the  Churdi 
in  1884.  After  a  further  residence  of  ^t«  yean  in 
his  native  town,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  be  rs- 
mained  a  short  time.  He  then  returned  to  Coventnr, 
but,  after  spending  three  years,  he  took  op  his  abod« 
in  Jewett  City ;  later  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
engraving  at  Andover.  In  1825  be  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  General  Depository  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  in  New  York,  which  was  formed  in  that  year, 
and  he  held  this  position  till  his  death  in  1834.  Bar- 
Ian  Page  embraced  every  opportunityof  doing  good  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  made  use  of  many  instroroentali- 
ties.  The  means  which  he  employed  were  writing 
lettera,  distributing  tracts,  teaching  in  or  superintend- 
ing Sabbath-schools,  holding  prayer-meetings,  and  per- 
sonal convereation  with  those  aronnd  him.  The  nu- 
merous letten  which  he  wrote  to  unconverted  perMos 
are  models  of  personal  exhortation  and  appeal.  Plsin, 
but  courteous ;  pointed,  but  kind  and  gentle,  they  sel- 
dom failed  to  produce  lasting  impressions  and  convic- 
tions. It  is  said  that  he  was  instrumental  fai  the  con- 
version of  more  than  one  hundred  persona.  See  Jfe- 
moir  of  Harlan  Page  (published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society). 

Page,  Samuel,  an  English  divine  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  I7th  century  as  vicar  of  Dept- 
ford,  and  died  in  1680,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  which  are  read  to  this  day  for  their 
elegance  of  style.  He  also  wrote  several  theokgicsl 
treatises  (Lond.  1 609-89).    See  A  then,  Oxon,  (see  Index). 

Page,  'William,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Harrow-on-the-HiU,  in  Middlesex,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  All-Souls.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Free  School  at  Reading,  which  preferment  be  re- 
tained for  almost  ten  years,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it 
by  the  Dissenters  and  the  Revolurionists.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  college  to  the  living  of  East  Leaking, 
Berkshire,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1668.  Be 
wrote  i4  Treatise  in  Justification  of  JBawing  at  the  Name 
ofJesuSj  by  way  of  answer  to  an  Appendix  against  thai 
custom  (Oxford,  1681, 4to) ;  and  also  an  Ex4Mmnnation  of 
such  considerable  Reasons  as  are  wuide  by  Mr,  Pryme 
in  a  Reply  to  Mr,  Widdowes  concerning  the  same  A  ryth 
mentf  printed  with  the  former.  He  was  also  the  author 
o(  Certain  A  nimadversiom  upon  some  Passages  ma  Trad 
concerning  Schism  and  Schismatics^  by  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton  (Oxon.  1642,  4to);  and  the  Peace-maker,  or  a 
Brief  MoHm  to  Unity  and  Charily  m  Religion.  He 
likewise  published  a  translation  of  Thomas  4  Kcnpis 
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(1639, 12mo),  with  a  large  epistle  to  the  reader.    See 
Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  vii,  490, 491. 

Paget.    See  PAorr. 

Pasgi*  GiovAHMi  Battista,  a  noted  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Genoa  in 
1&54.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  and  was 
distinguished  chiefly  as  a  painter,  though  he  attained 
to  distinction  also  as  a  sculptor  and  architect.  About 
1580  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Genoa  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  homicide  which  the  absurd  conduct 
of  a  friend  brought  upon  him.  Paggi  went  to  Florence, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand-dukes  Francesco 
I  and  Ferdinando,  lived  there  in  peace  and  with  rep- 
utation. He  was  recalled  through  archbbhop  Sinna- 
sio,  afterwards  cardimd,  to  Genoa  about  1600,  where 
he  executed  several  excellent  works,  and  gave  a  great 
impulse,  especially  in  coloring,  to  the  Genoese  school  of 
painting,  of  which  he  was  the  best  master  in  his  time. 
Paggi  £ed  in  1627.  His  masterpieces  are  two  pictures 
in  San  Bartolomeo,  and  the  Slaughter  oftht  ItmocenU, 
belonging  to  the  Doria  family,  painted  in  1606.  In  1607 
be  published  a  short  treatise  on  the  theory  of  painting. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  DicL  of  the  Fine  Art^^  s.  v. 

Pagi,  Anthony,  a  noted  French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  was  bom  at  Rogua,  a  small  town  in  Provence, 
in  1624.  He  took  the  monk's  habit  in  the  convent  of 
the  Cordeliers  at  Aries  in  1641.  After  he  had  finished 
the  usual  course  of  studies  in  philosophy  and  divinity, 
he  preached  a  while,  and  was  at  length  made  four  suc- 
cessive times  provincial  of  his  order.  These  occupations 
did  cot  hinder  him  fhim  devoting  time  to  the  study  of 
chronok)gy  and  ecclesiastical  history,  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  which  he  excelled.  His  most  considerable  work 
is  entitled,  Critiea  hitlorico^ronologica  mi  Aimakt  ec- 
denastieot  Baromij  in  which,  following  that  leamed 
cardinal  jrear  by  year,  he  has  rectified  a  great  num- 
ber of  naistakes,  both  in  chronology  and  in  facts.  Pagi 
published  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the 
four  first  centuries,  at  Paris  in  1689,  with  a  dedication 
to  tbe  clergy  of  France,  who  allowed  him  a  pension. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  after  his  death  in  four 
rolames  folio,  at  Anvers,  or  rather  at  Geneva,  in  1705, 
by  the  care  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  same 
order.  It  is  carried  to  the  year  1198,  where  Baroniiut 
endsL  Pagi  was  greatly  assisted  in  it  by  the  abb^ 
Longuenie,  who  also  wroto  the  eulogy  of  our  author, 
which  is  prefixed  to  l!^e  Geneva  edition.  This  Critique 
is  of  great  utility;  but  the  author,  too  fond  of  striking 
out  something  new,  has  given  a  chronology  of  the 
popes  of  the  first  three  centuries  which  is  not  approved 
by  the  critics,  and  more  or  less  impeaches  his  reliability 
as  a  historian.  His  style  is  simple,  but  his  matter 
evinces  study  and  care.  Pagi  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leamed  of  his  time  in  France  and  in  England. 
Among  his  friends  were  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Dod- 
well,  cardinal  Noris,  etc  He  died  in  1699.  See  Nice- 
ron,  M^maireg,  voL  i  and  xvii ;  Ersch  n.  Grober,  Encg^ 
klop.s,v.     (J.H.W.) 

Pagi,  Francois,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
distinguished  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bora  at  Lambesc, 
in  Provence,  in  1654^  He  was  educated  first  by  the 
priests  of  the  Oratory  at  Toulon,  and  then  by  his  un- 
cle, who  inspired  the  boy  with  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Church.  Francois  entered  the  Order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and,  after  teaching  philosophy  for  some  time,  sought 
further  mental  development  under  the  guidance  of  his 
unde,  and  thus  became  that  leamed  man's  assistant  in 
his  Critique  on  Baronius's  Annalt.  Francois  then  laid 
the  pUuD  of  a  work  of  his  own,  which  he  afteiwanls  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Breviarium  Hittor,  ekronoL  crit^ 
ilUttr,  pomtif.  Roman,  guta,  condUor,  genercU,  acta,  nee 
son  eomplura  turn  tacror,  rituum,  Hm  antiqua  ecdet, 
dSw^lHW,  eapUa  compkeUm  (1717-1747).  In  it  Pagi 
manifests  great  zeal  for  ultimnMMline  theology  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  papacy.  H#  died  at  Orange  Jan.  21, 
1721.     See  Nicdron,  Mimokm,  voL  vii,  Sb  t. 


Pa'glel  (Heb.  Pagid\  ^M*^93iB,  chance  or  evmi  of 
God;  Sept.  ^ayi^X,  Numb,  i,  18;  elsewhere  ^aye^X), 
son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  at 
the  time  of  the  Exode,  appointed  with  others  to  com- 
mand in  war  (Numb,  i,  13;  ii,  27;  vii,  72,  77;  x,  28). 
RC.  1668. 

Pagit  (or  Paget),  Bphraim,  an  English  divine, 
son  of  Eusebius,  was  bom  in  London  in  1586,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  of  which  he  was  deprived  at  the  Rebellion. 
He  retired  to  Deptford,  where  he  died  in  1647.  Pagit 
was  noted  9M  a  linguist.  He  wrote  Chridianographia, 
or  a  Detcription  of  the  Sundrie  Sorts  of  Christians  in 
the  World  not  subject  to  the  Pope^  etc  (London,  1635)  :— 
HaaresiographiOf  or  a  Description  of  the  Heresies  of 
Later  Times  (1645):— /Ssrmon  on  St,  Matthew  vii,  15 
(1645).  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
8.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  r. 

Pagit  (or  Paget),  XhiBebitui,  an  English  Puritan 
minister  and  writer,  was  bora  at  Crawford,  in  North- 
amptonshire, about  1542.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  After  taking  holy  orders  in  the  Church 
Establishment  he  became  successively  vicar  of  Orundle 
and  rector  of  Langton,  in  his  native  county;  afterwards 
he  removed  to  the  living  of  Kilhampton,  in  Cornwall; 
and  lastly  to  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  London,  in  1604. 
He  died  in  1617.  He  published  some  sermons  and  the- 
ological works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known : 
A  ffarmonie  upon  the  Three  Evangelists,  Matthew j  Mark, 
and  lAihe  (London,  1584),  translated  from  Calvin: — 
The  History  of  the  Bible,  bnejly  collected  by  way  of 
Question  aid  Answer,  printed  at  the  end  of  several  old 
editions  of  the  Bible.  See  A  then,  Oxon. ;  Brook's  Puri- 
tans; Fuller's  Worthies;  Uoyd*s  Worthies;  Strype's 
Whiigift;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit  and  Amer,  Authore, 
s.  V. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
Eodes,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Paglla,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  wss  bora  at 
Brescia  in  1636.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Guercino,  whose 
manner  he  imitated.  Lanzi  says  he  was  excellent  in 
laying  on  his  colors,  admirable  in  his  chiaroscuro,  but 
he  displayed  little  spirit,  and  his  proportions  were  fre- 
quently too  long  and  slender.  His  best  work  is  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  La  CarirJL  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  which  are  distinguished  for  truth  of  char- 
actor,  great  purity  of  color,  and  uncommon  relief.  Or- 
landi  says  he  was  living  in  1700 ;  others,  thst  he  died 
about  1700;  and  Zani,  that  he  died  in  1713.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  642. 

Pagni,  Bkmedbtto,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Pescia,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Giulio  Komano 
at  Rome.  He  accompanied  that  master  to  Mantua, 
where  he  assisted  him  in  his  works.  He  acquired  con- 
siderable distinction  ta  a  historical  painter,  and  exe- 
cuted some  works  for  the  churches.  Lanzi  says  his 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Lorenzo,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea,  at  Mantua,  is  worthy  of  the  school  of 
hb  master.  Many  pictures  are  claimed  to  have  been 
executed  by  him  in  his  native  dty,  but  Lanzi  thinks 
that  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  collegiate  church, 
and  the  facade  of  the  house  of  the  Pagni  family,  are 
the  only  genuine  ones.  Zani  says  he  painted  from 
1525  to  1570.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  642,  648. 

Pagninus,  Sanctks,  an  Italian  monk,  noted  as  a 
Hebraist  and  exegete,  by  Buxtorf  called  **  Vir  lingua- 
rum  Orientalinm  peritissimus,"  wss  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1466.  He  became  a  Dominican  in  1486,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Savonarola  and  others  famous  in  theology  and 
Oriental  learatng  at  Fiesoli,  where  his  rapid  progress 
won  the  esteem  of  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Lm  X. 
Having  received  holy  orders,  Pagninus  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  persuasive  earaest- 
ness  of  his  preaching  made  many  celebrated  convert^ 
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tinder  Leo  X  he  vu  pmrMaor  or  &  school  of  OrienUl 

Lm'i  decease  he  accompanied  tbe  cinlin«l-te|;ala  to 
AvignoD,  and  aubaequently  nmofed  lo  Lvons,  where  he 
heeame  a  Eealoiu  opponent  or  the  Hcformed  reli^on, 
■nd  waa  Ihe  meana  of  rounding  a  hospilal  for  tbe  plague. 
>le  died  there  iu  Ibil,  honored  and  regreued  by  rich 

The  learned  works  of  Pagninua  have  been  highly 
eateemed  by  aonie,  Bererely  criticiaed  bv  others.  (1.) 
He  published  it  Lyons,  in  162«,  Vtleru  el  nori  Tata- 
mmli  noru  rraiulutio,  which  had  been  the  labor  or 
thirty  yein,  and  waa  lo  have  been  published  at  the 
expense  of  Leo  X  had  he  lived  to  sec  it  Bnished.  In 
the  preface  he  details  the  care  which  he  bad  taken  to 

which  Ihe  veiMs  of  each  chapter  are  distinguished  and 
numbered  as  in  the  original,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  cloMnesa  with  which  Ihe  l^lin  it  made  lo  Ibl- 
low  and  lalie  Ihe  shape  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Richard 
tiiiatm  charges  him  with  Uiis  aa  a  bait,  aaying  that  it 
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with  aach  admirable  acearaey  that  their  joinla  m% 
•careely  viuble.  The  gateways  are  pyramidal  buikU 
ings  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship;  they  eonaist 
of  several,  sometimes  aa  many  aa  fifteen  stories.  Hk 
pagtHlas  thenuelrea,  too,  are  of  a  pyramidal  abape, 
various  layers  of  stones  having  been  piled  upon  one  an- 
other in  succeHive  reeeaaion;  in  aome  pagndaa,  boK- 
ever,  the  pyramidal  form  b^ins  only  with  Ihe  higher 
stories,  the  broad  basis  extending  to  about  a  thii^  uf 
the  height  of  the  whole  building.  The  aidea  at  the 
different  terraces  are  vertical;  but  the  transitini  from 
one  to  the  other  it  effected  by  a  vault  SDrmounted  by  a 
series  of  small  cupolas,  which  hide  Ihe  vault  itself.  A 
single  cupola,  hewn  out  of  the  stone,  and  surmounlBl 
by  a  Riobc,  generally  crowns  the  whole  airu 
somelimes  the  latter  also  ends  in  fautastical  sgiires  i 
fan-like  shape  or  in  concave  roofs.  The  pagodas 
'cred  all  over  with  Ihe  richest  < 
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vetut  published  a  folio  edition  of  this  work,  which  he 
infected  with  hia  own  errors,  al  Lyons  in  1642. 
of  Ariaa  Hontanus,  in  The  Antwerp  Polyglot,  exa, 
ales  Ihe  peculiarities  of  his  Latin  stvle.  Still  th< 
tintu  of  1599  and  IB10.13,  in  8vo,  which  give  an  i 
linear  and  word-for-woni  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
with  the  vowel-points,  is  to  this  day  tbe  meet  ooi 
ient  Hebrew  Bible  for  beginners.  (2.)  Hia  Tjleaaiinij 
Lingua  Sancla  (Lyons,  1529,  in  folio)  ia  much  esteem- 
ed. The  folio  edition  of  Ueneva,  1614,  by  J.  Hercier 
and  A.  Cavalleri,  is  rerj'  inferior,  snd  in  many  placi 
corrupt.  There  ia  also  a  Paris  edition,  in  4to,  of  IM 
(a.)  An  abridgment  of  the  Tkmiufji  in  Bvo.  with  It 
title  Thefivri  Pngtmi  Kpilomr,  was  printed  at  An 
werp  in  1316,  and  often  reprinted.  He  also  publishi 
(4.)  Iingoga  tni  inlrodaelionit  ad  Kama  lilltrat  liii 
Hws  (Lyona,  15S8,  4ln;  ibid.  1536,  ful.).  (5.)  Ri^ai- 
ciiram  i«Mtitulioiuim  libri  jualaor  ra  Ratbi  Damd  Kim- 
chi  prioit  paiit  fnt  Iranteripfi  (ibid.  ISIS)  Paris 
1549),  both  4tot.  (6.)  An  abridgment  of  this  gram 
mar,  aim  in  4lo,  waa  published  at  Paria  in  1546  and 
1556'.  (7.)  Catena  Argenlta  in  Pralnttiichtm  (Lyons, 
1&86,  folio),  in  ax.  volumea.  This  is  a  collection  of  the 
commenta  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  writers  on  the 
live  books  of  Moses.  He  also  produced  aeveral  other 
learned  works.  See  Hiiloirr  drt  Ivmimn  iUuitTrt  de 
FoTdrediSI.  Z)oniiuif  ur,  by  Touron;  BMiolhtca  SiatcUi, 
by  Sixtus  of  Siena.— Kiito,  s.  v. 

Pagoda  (according  to  some,  a  cormption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  bh^civala,  lh>m  Uiagatat,  sacred ;  but 
according  lo  others  a  corruption  of  pul-gada,  fmm  the 
Penian  pal,  idol,  and  gada,  house)  is  the  name  of  cer- 
tain Hindn  temples,  which  are  among  the  moat  remark- 
able monuments  of  Hindft  architectare.  Though  the 
word  itself  designates  but  the  temple  where  the  deity— 
especially  Sivs,  and  his  consort  DurgA  or  Pfirvati^was  ' 
worshipped,  a  pagoda  is  in  reality  an  aggregate  of  I 
various  moiiumenta,  which  in  their  totality  constitute 
the  holy  place  sacred  to  the  god.  Sanctuaries,  porches, ' 
colonnades,  gateways,  wallt,  tanks,  etc.,  are  generally 
combined  for  this  purpose,  according  to  a  plan  which 
is  more  or  less  uniform.  Several  scries  of  walla  for 
an  enclosure;  between  them  ate  alleys,  bahitations  I 
the  priesls,  etc.,  and  the  interior  is  occupied  by  the 
temple  itself,  with  buiklinga  for  the  pilgrims,  tanks, 
puriicos,  and  open  colonnadea.  The  walls  hav 
their  openings  gopurnt,  or  large  pyramidal  gateways, 
higher  than  themselves,  and  so  constructed  that  ' 
gopura  of  the  outer  wall  is  always  higher  than  thi 
the  succeeding  inner  wall,  the  pagoda  itaelf  being  am 
than  the  amalleat  gopura.  Ths  extent  of  the  en 
ing  walls  Is  generally  considerable;  in  most  insti 
they  consist  of  hewn  stones  of  aokssal  diuiens 
placed  upon  one  another  without  mortar  rx  cemoit,  but    i 


lamentat  portion  of  these  tempica,  abow  Ibe 
greatest  variety  of  forms;  some  pagodaa  are  also  over- 
laid with  strips  of  copper,  having  tbe  appearance  of 
gold.     There  are  pagodas  of  all  sizes  in  India.     Some 
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a*  for  tlw  idoli  tbay  cooUin  ind  the  finbrnins  tbat 

"Tin  iiH«t  ccktmted  p*gwUa  on  tha  miinluid  of 
India  an  Iboae  of  HathsTa,  Tiicbinopoli,  ChalambroD, 
Ki)nJeTCf«ni,Jag{|ciBaDt,aiMlD«ogin',i]eaTElkiia.  Tb«c 
orHatban<!oimUaffoarMarit*,»id  i«  about  SB  r«t 
high;  ilaban  compriMS  about  40  aqoire  Teet,  luSnic 
Horf  ia  made  of  hewn  Mmiea,  btavily  adurned  with  cop- 
per and  gilt ;  the  otben  an  c^  biick.  AgmtDumberor 
flKarv*>  especially  representing  deities,  tigera,  and  ele- 
phuita,  coTer  the  building.  The  pagoda  of  Tuijore  ii 
tba  QMM  beaalKul  monunient  of  thii  kind  in  tbe  aoulh  of 
India;  its  beigbt  is  !00  feet,  and  tbe  widiboriu  basis 
a  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  height.  Tlie  pigoda  of 
TricfainopoU  is  erected  on  a  hill  elevated  about  800  feet 
over  the  plain;  it  differs  in  style  fyom  other  pagodas 
dedicated  to  Bnhminical  worship,  aod  exhibit*  great 
eimitanty  with  the  Buddhislio  monunienU  of  TibeL 
Tbe  great  pagoda  of  Chalambron,  in  Tanjore,  is  one  of 
the  moat  celebiated  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  India. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sirs  and  PSrrati,  and  Is  Hlled  with 
repreaenlations  belonging  to  the  mythical  history  of 
Iheas  goda.  Tha  buildings  of  which  tbis  pagoda  is 
eompoaed  ounr  an  otilaDg  square  360  feet  long  and 
310  feet  wide.  At  Konjeveram  there  are  two  pagodas 
— the  one  dediealed  to  Sirs,  uid  the  other  to  Psrvsti. 
Tbe  pagodas  of  Ja^emaut,  on  the  north  end  of  the 
cosat  of  Curomandel,  are  three;  they  are  erected  like- 
wise in  bonoT  of  SiTB,  and  BumHiaded  by  a  wall  of 
black  Monea— whence  they  sre  called  hy  Europeans  the 
Black  Pagodas— measuring  1122  feet  in  length,  696  feet 
iu  width,  and  H  feet  in  heighL  The  height  of  the 
principal  of  tbeae  three  pagodas  is  said  to  be  844  feet ; 
■cciKiting  to  scime,howe<er,itdoes  not  exceed  ISO  to  1!S 
(ert.  The  pagoda  of  Dec^ur,  near  Ellora,  consiiits  also 
of  three  pagodas,  sacred  to  Siva;  they  have  no  sculpt- 
nrea,  however,  except  a  trident,  the  weapon  of  Siva, 
which  ia  riaihie  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  templee. 
The  monumeols  of  HarsUpura,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
nrspdr',  are  generally  called  the  Seven  Pagoda*;  but 
a*  tlieae  monuments  —  which  are  rather  a  whole  city 
than  merely  temples — are  bnildings  cut  oat  of  the  liv- 
ing Toek,  they  belong  DKire  properly  to  the  cut-rock 
DKinnnMTita  of  India  than  to  the  epeciBl  class  of  Indian 
archilectme  oomprised  under  tbe  term  psgoda"  (Cham- 
ben). 
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sonwwbat  elevated  above  the  adjacent  xuface,  and  is 
*  ' '  '  a  row  of  mora  Iban  forty  small  pagoda*, 
high,  standing  on  the  same  elevated  base. 

-  — ...ches  roond  ths  central  image  are  small 

I  alabaater  images.  Both  the  central  and  the  surrounding 
pagodas  are  gilt  from  ihe  summit  to  the  base,  and  each 
one  ia  surrounded  with  an  umbrella  or  iron,  which  isalsv 
gilt.  Attached  tolbeumbrellaorthecentnlpagodaisa 
row  of  snail  bells  or  Jingles,  which,  when  there  is  even 
■light  breeze,  keep  a  continual  chiming.  A  low  wsU 
lall  pagodas,  outside  of  which  are  tern- 


ofrabulou 


Beqnol  Pagoda,  Rangooti,  Bnrmab. 

"The  pagodas  in  Bmmab,'  sayi  Mr.  Boariman,  "are 
the  most  pnifDinenl  and  expenuve  of  all  the  sacred 
buihUnga.  They  are  solid  structtina,  tniilt  of  brick, 
•nl  idaelcred,  Rome  of  them  are  gilt  throughout. 
■bcnce  tbey  are  railed  goldn  pagodas.  The  largest 
pagoda  in  Tavov  is  aboot  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhapa  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  high.  Tbat  which 
is  DMM  teqaenicd  is  pM  so  large.    It  stand*  on  a  base 


be  rung  by  wonbippers,  and  various  Itguiei 
things,  creatures,  and  persons  mentioned  in  tlie  Burmaii 
aacred  books.  Around  then  is  B  high  wall,  within 
which  no  devout  worshipper  presumes  to  tnad  without 
putting  off  his  shoe*.  It  is  considered  boly  ground. 
Outside  this  wall  an  perhapa  twenty  Zayats,  and  a 
kyung.  The  whole  occupies  abont  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  total  number  of  pagodas  in  Tavoy  is  immense. 
I^rge  and  small,  they  probably  exceed  a  thousand. 
Before  leaving  America,  I  used  to  pray  that  pagodas 
might  be  ccmverted  into  Christian  churches^  But  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  aolid  monuments  of  brick 
01  stone,  without  any  cavity  or  inlCTusl  apanmenlB. 
They  can  become  Christian  churches  only  by  being 
demolished  and  built  anew."  The  Dsgong  pagoda  at 
Rangoon  is  the  most  magnificent  in  Burmafa.  A  de- 
scription of  it  iagiven  by  Mrs.  Judson.  See  her  J/iiuoir, 
end  the  Chriitim  OJfavig. 

"Vbt  mode  of  worship  in  these  heathen  temples  is  a* 
follow*;  When  a  Hindtl  cornea  In  a  pagoda  to  woi^ 
ship,  he  walks  round  the  building  as  often  as  he  plessef, 
keeping  the  right  hand  towatds  it;  he  then  enters  the 
vestibule,  and  if  there  be  a  bell  in  it,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  he  strikes  upon  it  two  or  three  times.  He  then 
advances  to  the  tlireshold  of  the  shrine,  presents  his  of- 
fering to  the  Brahmin  iu  attendance,  mutters  inaudiUy 
a  short  prayer,  accompanied  wilh  prostration  of  lbs 
body,  or  simply  wilh  the  act  of  lining  his  hands  to  his 
furebead,  and  straightway  retires.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  MindOs  in  building  a  pagoda  are  curious. 
They  first  enclose  the  ground  on  which  the  pagoda  is 
to  be  built,  and  allow  the  grass  to  grow  on  iL  When 
tbe  grass  bos  grown  considerably,  they  turn  an  ash-col- 
ored  cow  into  the  enclosure  to  roam  at  pleasure.  Next 
day  they  examine  earefuIlT  where  the  cow,  which  they 
reckon  ■  sacied  animal,  has  condescended  to  rest  its 
t>ody,  and  having  dug  a  deep  pit  on  that  consecrated 
spot,  they  place  there  a  marble  pillar,  so  that  it  msy  rise 
a  considershte  distance  above  the  ground.  Un  tliis  pil- 
tar  Ihey  place  tbe  imsge  of  tbe  god  to  whom  the  pigoda 
is  to  he  consecrated.  The  pagnda  is  then  built  quite 
aroand  tbe  pit  in  which  the  ^llar  is  placed.  Itie  place 
ia  which  the  image  stand*  is  dark,  but  lights  are  kept 
burning  in  ftont  of  the  idol. 

"The  term  pagoda  is,  in  a 
loose  way,  also  applied  to  those 
Chineee  buildings  of  a  towei^ 
form  which  consist  of  several 
stories,  each  story  containing  a 

rounded  by  a  gallery  covered 
with  a  protruding  roof.  These 
buildings,  however,  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  HiiidQ  pagoda*, 
not  only  so  far  as  their  style  and 
exterior  appearance  are  con- 
ire  buildings  intended  for  other 
thsn  religious  purpose*.     The 


event;  and  tm  thii  n 
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they  are  placed  on  some  elevated  spot,  where  they  may 
be  conspicuous,  and  add  to  the  cbanns  of  the  scenery. 
Some  of  these  buildings  have  a  height  of  160  feet;  the 
finest  known  specimen  of  them  is  the  famous  Porcelain 
Tower  of  Nankin.  The  application  of  the  name  pagoda 
to  a  Chinese  temple  should  be  discountenanced,  for,  as 
a  rule,  a  Chinese  temple  is  an  insignificant  building, 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  wood ; 
the  exceptions  are  rare,  and  where  they  occur,  as  at 
Pekin,  such  temples,  however  magnificent,  have  no  ar- 
chitectural affinity  with  a  Hindft  pagoda."  (Chambers). 
See  WiUiams.  Middle  Kingdom,  i,  82, 101,  132;  ii,  17; 
Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  ii,  166  sq. ;  Bohn^s  India ;  Trevor, 
India,  p.  89-92. 

Pa'hath-Mo'^b  (Heb.  Padh'ath  Modb\  nno 
3K113, governor  [lit,  patha]  ofMoab;  Sept.  ^ahB  [v.r. 
^a\d^^  etc]  M  <iiia/3 ;  Vulg.  PhahathrMoab,  ^  governor 
of  Moab'Oi  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  booses  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  signed  his  name  to  the  sacred  cov- 
enant of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  14).  RC.  410.  "  As  we 
read  in  1  Chron.  iv,  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonites,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  times '  had  dominion 
in  Moab,*  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  name.  It  is  perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of 
this  conjecture  that  we  find  in  Ezra  ii,  6  that  the  sons 
of  Pahath-Moab  had  among  their  number  *  children  of 
Joab ;'  so  also  in  1  Chron.  iv  we  find  these  families  who 
had  dominion  in  Moab  very  much  mixed  with  the  sons 
of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in  1  Chron.  ii,  54 ;  iv,  14,  we  find 
the  house  of  Joab.  It  may  further  be  conjectured  that 
this  dominion  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  in  Moab  had  some 
connection  with  the  migration  of  Eliroelech  and  his 
sons  into  the  country  of  Moab,  as  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Ruth ;  nor  should  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
names  niD5   (Ophrah),  1  Chron.  iv,  14,  and  nB"»5 

TiT^»  ' '  '       '  t:t 

(Orpah),  Ruth  i,  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome,  indeed, 
fallowing  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master,  gives  a  mys- 
tical interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  22,  and 
translates  the  strange  word  Jcuhubi4ehemj  *they  return- 
ed to  Lecm'  (Bethlehem).  The  author  of  Quatt,  IId>. 
in  Lib.  Parakip.  (printed  in  Jerome's  works)  follows  up 
this  opening,  and  makes  Jokim  (^t  stare  fecit  soleni)  to 
mean  £liakim,  and  the  men  of  Chozeba  (viri  mendacii), 
Joash  and  Saraph  (securus  et  incendens),  to  mean  Mah- 
lon  and  Chilion,  who  took  wives  (^bs'Sl)  in  Moab,  and 
returned  (i.  e.  Ruth  and  Naomi  did)  to  the  plentiful 
bread  of  Bethlehem  (house  of  bread);  interpretations 
which  are  so  far  worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient 
traditions  connecting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  iv,  21.  However,a8  regards  the  name  Pahath- 
Moab,  this  early  and  obscure  connection  of  the  families 
of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah.  with  Moab  seems  to  supply 
a  not  improbable  origin  for  the  name  itself,  and  to  throw 
some  glimmering  upon  the  association  of  the  children  of 
Joshua  and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That 
this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  we 
learn  from  their  appearing  ybur/A  in  order  in  the  two 
listo  (Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  11),  and  from  their  chief 
having  signed  second  among  the  lay  princes  (Neh.  x, 
14).  It  was  also  the  most  numerous  (2818  [2812])  of 
all  the  families  specified,  except  the  Benjamite  house  of 
Senaah  (Neh.  vii,  38).  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
house  of  Pahath-Moab  in  Neheroiah's  time  was  Ha- 
shub ;  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  numbers  of  his 
family,  we  find  him  repairing  ttoo  portions  of  the  wail 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  1 1,  23).  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
as  slightly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  family,  that  whereas  in  1  Chron.  ix,  5-7, 
and  Neh.  xi,  5-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  Shilonites,  so  in  the  building  of 
the  wall,  where  each  family  built  the  portion  over  against 
their  own  habitation,  we  find  Benjamin  and  Hashnb  the 
Pahath-Moabite  coupled  together  (Neh.  iii,  23).  The 
only  other  notices  of  the  family  are  found  in  Ezra  viii, 


4^  where  two  hnndred  of  its  males  are  aaid  to  have  ae* 
companied  Elihoenai,  the  son  of  Zerabiah,  when  be 
came  up  with  Ezra  from  Babylon ;  and  in  Ezra  x,  80, 
where  eight  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-Mo^  are  named  as 
having  taken  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  £zra*a  gov- 
ernment" (Smith).    See  Paaha. 

Pah-kwa,  a  Chinese  charm,  consisting  of  eight  dia- 
grams arranged  in  a  circnlar  form ;  it  is  in  most  oomooon 
use  in  China.    The  figure  is  thus  formed.    The  eight 
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Pah-kwa. 

diagrams  are  described  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  to  the  Chinese,  bb  follows:  ''They  are 
triplets  of  lines,  whole  and  broken,  the  various  combi- 
nations of  which  produce  eight  sets  of  triplets,  each 
having  its  peculiar  properties.  These  by  further  com- 
binations produce  sixty-four  figures,  which  also  potsess 
their  peculiar  powers.  The  first  set  are  representa- 
tive respectively  of  heaven,  vapor,  fire,  tbuuder,  winds, 
water,  mountains,  earth.  These  mysterious  figures  em- 
bodv  in  some  inscrutable  manner  the  elements  of  all 
change,  the  destinies  of  all  ages,  the  first  principles  of 
all  morals,  the  foundation  of  all  actions.  They,  of 
course,  furnish  important  elements  for  the  subtle  cal- 
culations of  the  diviner.  From  such  a  system  of  calcu- 
lation the  results  obtained  must  depend  wholly  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner.  The  figure  of  the 
eight  diagrams  is  seen  evei>'wbere.  It  is  often  worn 
on  the  person.  It  b  seen,  too,  posted  in  oonspicnoos 
positions  about  houses,  chiefly  over  the  door,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  evil  influences."  See  Doolittk,  CAmo  and 
the  Chinese  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  12nK>);  Nevins,  China 
and  the  Chinese  (N.  Y.  1869, 12mo). 

Pal'  (1  Chron.  i,  50).    See  Pau. 

Paigeoline,  an  Italian  engraver,  of  whom  scarcely 
anything  is  known,  hsa  left  a  light  but  spirited  etching, 
bearing  hu  name,  after  the  picture  by  Paul  Veiunese. 
representing  The  Mother  of  Moses  brought  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter  as  a  Nurse  for  her  Son.  Zani  spells  his  name 
Paigeloine* — Spooner,  Biog,  Hist^  of  the  Fine  A  itc,  ii.  6IS. 

Paila  is,  according  to  the  Purftnas  (q.  v.),  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Yyasa  (q.  v.),  the  reputed  arranger  of  the 
Vedas  (q.  v.) ;  he  was  taught  by  the  latter  the  Rig- Veda. 
and,  on  his  part,  communicated  this  knowledge  to  Bash- 
kali  and  Indrapram&tL  This  tradition,  therefore,  im- 
plies that  Paila  was  one  of  the  earliest  oompilera  of  the 
Rig-Veda. 

Pain  (Mystical),  a  certain  indeacribaUe  agony 
which  has  been  believed  by  mystics  to  be  necemir  to 
prepare  them  for  a  state  of  rapture.  "  This  mysfeerioos 
pain,**  says  Mr.  Yanghan  (Hours  with  the  Mystics),  ''is 
no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  mysticism,  it  ia  one  of 
the  trials  of  mystical  initiation.  U  is  the  death  eaaen- 
tial  to  the  superhuman  height.  With  St.  Theresa  the 
physical  nature  contributes  it  much  more  largely  thsn 
usual ;  and  in  her  map  of  the  mystic's  pingiess  it  is  lo> 
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cated  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  jouniey.  St. 
FrtDcis  of  Aesisi  Jay  sick  for  two  years  under  prepare* 
tory  miaeriee.  Catharine  of  Sieua  bore  five  years  of 
privation,  and  was  tormented  by  devils  besides.  For 
live  years,  and  yet  again  for  more  than  three  times 
Ave,  Magdalena  de  Pazzi  endured  such  aridity  that  she 
believed  herself  forsaken  of  God.  Balthazzar  Alvarez 
suffered  for  sixteen  vears  before  he  earned  his  extraor- 
dinary  illumination.  Theresa,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
regarded  her  fainting^^pells,  hysteria,  cramps,  and  ner- 
vous seizures  as  divine  visitations.  In  their  action  and 
reaction  body  and  soul  were  continually  injuring  each 
other.  The  excitement  of  hallucination  would  produce 
an  attack  of  her  disorder,  and  the  disease  again  foster 
the  hallucination.  Servitude,  whether  of  mind  or  of 
body,  introduces  maladies  unknown  to  freedom."  ''These 
sufferings,"  adds  the  same  writer,  *'  are  attributed  by  the 
mystics  to  the  surpassing  nature  of  the  truths  manifest- 
ed to  our  finite  faculties  (as  the  sun-glare  pains  the  eye) ; 
to  the  anguish  involved  in  the  surrender  of  every  ordi- 
nary' support  or  enjoyment,  when  the  soul,  suspended  (as 
Theresa  describes  it)  between  heaven  and  earth,  can  de- 
rive solace  from  neither;  to  the  intensity  of  the  aspira- 
tions awakened,  rendering  those  limitations  of  our  con- 
dition here,  which  detain  us  from  God,  an  intolerable 
oppression ;  and  to  despair,  by  which  the  soul  is  tried, 
being  left  to  believe  herself  forsaken  by  the  God  she 
feves."    See  Mysticiaic 

Paine,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Dec  25, 1801.  He  received 
that  early  training  in  spiritual  things  for  which  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  mother  country  are  proverbial 
During  the  year  1820  bis  parents  emigrated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  became  members  of  l>r.  Baxter's  congre- 
gation in  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  professed  religion, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Washington  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Ya. ;  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1829, 
ordained  in  1830,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  for  several 
years  at  Warm  Springs  and  New  Monmouth  churches, 
Va.  He  afterwaitls  took  charge  of  Fairfield  and  Timber 
Ridge  Churches,  y a.  It  was  here  that  the  best  years  of 
his  life  were  spent;  ever  ready  to  preach,  he  went  in  and 
out  before  his  people,  leading  them  like  a  true  shepherd 
for  twenty-three  years.  From  thence  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  at  Somerville,  Tenn.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  his  death,  April  7, 1860.  Mr.  Paine,  though 
not  an  author,  often  wrote  for  the  press.  His  preaching 
was  dear  and  expository ;  his  style  free  from  all  affecta- 
tion or  vagueness ;  his  all-conquering  desire  was  a  sin- 
gle burning  zeal  to  glorifv  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 
See  Wilson, Pre$b, HisL  Almanac,  1861,  p.  104.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  noted  American  speculative 
writer,  and  prominent  political  character  in  the  colo- 
nial history  of  this  country',  whose  influence  upon  his 
day  and  generation  was  unfavorable  to  Christianity, 
though  not  altogether  to  civilization,  deserves  a  place 
here  for  his  repeated  attempts  to  modify  the  religions 
thought  of  this  country. 

Ltfe. — Paine  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  saw 
the  light  of  this  world  Jan.  29, 1787,  at  Tbetford,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  His  fitther,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
brought  him  np  to  his  own  business,  that  of  a  stay^ 
maker.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Thomas  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his  business. 
He  then  went  to  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  excise,  but  retained  it  only  about  a  year, 
and  then  became  an  assistant  at  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London.  After  leaving  this  situation  he 
was  again  employed  in  the  excise,  and  was  situated  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  Here  he  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion by  various  pieces  of  poetry,  and  had  been  selected 
by  the  excisemen  of  the  neighborhood  to  draw  up 
The  Cate  of  the  Officers  ofEx^te,  with  Bemarht  on  the 


QuaUjkaiiont  of  Offieer$,  and  on  the  numerous  Ev&t 
aruing  to  the  JRevenve/rom  the  Intuffideney  of  the  preS" 
ent  Sa'aries  (1772).  The  ability  displayed  in  this  his 
first  prose  composition  Induced  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  excise  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  a  deputy  from 
the  colonies  of  North  America  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Franklin  was  favorably  impressed  with  Paine, 
and,  hoping  that  his  services  might  prove  beneficial  to 
the  colonies,  advised  him  to  go  to  America.  Paine 
took  the  advice,  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  works.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  various  periodical  works,  and  in  January, 
1775,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Magazine,  In  1776,  at 
the  outbreak  of  onr  colonial  conflict,  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army.  He  had  previonsly  influenced  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  independence  from  the  British  throne 
by  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  Pen$ujfhama 
Journal  (October,  1775),  entitled  **  Serious  Thoughts." 
In  it  be  declared  for  political  equality,  and  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  now  further  encouraged  the  radical  movers  for  sep- 
aration by  another  publication  of  his,  entitled  Common 
Sense  (Phila.  1776, 8vo).  These  writings  made  a  pro- 
found impression,  especially  the  latter,  and  contributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  of  one  mind.  The  masses,  who  had  reasoned  but 
little  on  the  subject,  were  stirred  to  activity,  and  thus 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  been  passive,  if 
not  opponents  to  the  independence  scheme,  were 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  RevolutionaTy  movement. 
True,  some  of  his  political  teachings  could  not  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  mo  al  and  religious  element ; 
yet  the  truth  cannot  be  withheld  that  Thomas  Paine 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  actors  in  tiie  Revoln- 
tionary  drama,  and  that,  whatever  his  foilings,  errors, 
or  vices,  his  service  to  his  adopted  country  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Some  writers  have  denied  his  po- 
litical services,  and  have  declared  it  impossible  that,  a 
strani^er  at  the  outbreak  of  the  colonial  struggle,  be 
could  have  influenced  public  opinion  in  America ;  but 
such  should  remember  that  the  contemporaries  of  Paine 
— and  worthy  men  many  of  them  certainly  were  who 
associated  with  Paine — judged  differently,  and  not  only 
freely  circulated  his  writings,  but  gave  expression  to 
their  worth  for  political  purposes  by  voting  him  £500 
through  their  legislaton,  besides  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.  (Pennsylvania  University),  and  mem- 
bership in  their  choicest  literary  association,  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society.  Though  in  the  army,  Paine 
continued  to  employ  his  pen.  In  December,  1776,  he 
published  his  first  Crisis^  which  opened  with  the  phrase, 
**  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  So  well 
was  it  believed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  those  times 
that  it  was,  by  order,  read  at  the  head  of  ever\-  regi- 
ment, and  is  pronounced  to  have  done  mnch  to  rouse 
the  drooping  ardor  of  the  people.  He  continued  such 
publications  until  the  attainment  of  peace  in  1788.  In 
1777  he  was  made  secretar}'  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  in  1779  he  was  obliged 
to  re.«ign  this  post,  because  he  had  in  an  excited  en- 
counter divulged  the  secrets  of  his  office.  In  1781 
Paine  was  sent  to  France  with  colonel  Lawrence  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than  success- 
ful ;  for  the  French  government  granted  a  subsidy  of 
six  millions  of  livres  to  the  Americans,  and  also  be- 
came guarantee  for  a  loan  often  millions  advanced  by 
Holland.  On  his  return  to  America  he  was  reward^ 
for  his  services  by  being  appointed,  in  1785,  clerk  to 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  received  from  Con- 
gress a  donation  of  $3000 ;  and  the  state  of  New  Yoik 
bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated  estate  of  Frederick 
Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New  Rochelle,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  well-cultivated 
land,  with  a  good  stone  house.  After  the  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  Paine  employed 
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Iiimself  chiefly  in  mechanical  spectilatioiia.  In  1787 
he  embarked  for  IiYance,  and,  after  yisiting  Paris, 
went  to  England,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
project  relative  to  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge, 
of  his  own  invention,  at  Botherham,  in  Yorkshire. 
Ttiis  scheme  involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties; 
but  his  writings,  in  which  he  foretold,  or  rather  rec- 
ommended, the  change  tliat  was  approaching  in  France, 
brought  him  a  supply  of  money.  On  the  appearance 
of  Burke's  JRefieckons  on  the  French  Rev  luUon,  Paine 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  IHghis  of  Mem, 
in  answer  to  that  work,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
replies  to  Burke,  and  circulated  in  innumerable  edi- 
tions, not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  foreign  versions. 
The  second  part  was  published  early  in  1792;  and  on 
May  21  in  that  year  a  proclamation  issued  against 
wicked  and  seditious  publications  evidently  alluded  to, 
though  it  did  not  name,  the  Biffhie  of  Man,  On  the 
same  day  the  attorney-general  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Paine  as  the  author  of  that  work,  because 
of  his  outcry  against  the  English  aristocracy,  and  se- 
vere assaults  on  the  British  constitution.  While  the 
trial  was  pending  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
He  set  o£f  for  France,  arriving  there  in  September, 
1792.  The  garrison  of  Calais  were  under  arms  to  re- 
ceive this  **friond  of  liberty,"  the  trioolored  cockade 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  mayor,  and  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  the  town  was  selected  to  place  it  in 
his  hat.  Meantime  Paine  had  been  declareid  in  Paris 
worthy  of  the  honors  of  citizenship,  and  being  chosen 
member  of  the  National  Convention  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Calais,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  extravagant  joy. 
On  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI  he  voted  with  the  Girondists 
against  the  sentence  of  death,  proposing  his  imprison- 
ment during  the  war,  and  his  banishment  afterwards. 
This  conduct  offended  the  Jacobins,  and  towards  the 
dose  of  1798  he  was  excluded  from  the  convention  on 
the  ground  of  beinff  a  foreigner  (though  naturalized), 
and  immediately  after  he  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Luxembourg.  Just  before  his  confinement  Paine 
had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled  the  A^ 
of  Reoiom,  and  having  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  Joel  Barlow,  it  was  published  (see  below).  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  was  released.  In  1795  he 
published  the  second  part  of  his  Age  ofRefiaon;  and 
in  May,  1796,  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred a  work  entitled  Decline  ctnd  Fa'l  of  the  System  of 
Fintmoe  in  Eng'and^  and  also  published  his  pamphlet 
entitled  Agrarian  Justice^  being  a  plan  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  man.  Fearful  of  being  captured  by 
English  cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  some  years 
longer.  He  had,  however,  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  liad  then  but  recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  brought 
back  to  America  in  a  government  ship.  Jefferson  at 
last  replied,  offering  Paine  a  passage  in  the  Maryland 
sloop  of  war,  which  he  had  sent  to  France  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  his  letter,  dated  March,  1801,  Jefferson 
expresses  his  high  estimate  of  Paine's  services  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence  in  the  following 
words :  **  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  gen- 
erally to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these 
it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with 
as  mnch  effect  as  any  man  living.  That  yon  may  long 
live  to  continue  your  useful  labors,  and  to  reap  their 
reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere 
prayer."  Paine  did  not  embark  for  America,  however, 
till  August,  1802 :  he  reached  Baltimore  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  His  first  wife  had  died  about  a  year  af- 
ter their  marriage ;  he  lived  about  three  years  with  his 
second,  whom  he  married  soon  after  the  death  of  bis 
first,  when  they  separated  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  said, 
on  account  of  her  physical  disability.  During  his  last 
residence  in  France  he  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  one  of  the 
women  he.  supported  followed  him  to  this  country.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  New  Ywk,  June  8, 1809,  and,  being 


refused  burial  by  the  Quakers,  wa$  interred  in  a  fieU 
on  his  own  estate  near  New  Bocbelle.  Cobbett,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  disinterred  Paine'a  bones 
and  carried  them  to  England ;  but  instead  of  arousing, 
as  he  expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  party 
in  that  country,  Cobbett  only  drew  upon  himsdf  urn- 
versal  contempt.  Paine's  political  and  religiotta  ad- 
mirers in  America  erected  in  1889  a  showy  monument, 
with  a  medallion  portrait,  over  his  empty  grave.  There 
is  now  a  hall  in  Boston,  supported  by  freethinkers, 
which  is  called  aiifter  him. 

Works. — As  a  writer  Paine  has  sometimes  been 
compared  with  Gibbon  (q.  v.).  Both  wrote  on  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  and  politics.  But  these  two  aathflors 
are  so  verj*  unlike  each  other  that  they  should  be  com- 
pared only  as  extremes  of  the  same  genenl  schooL  The 
freethinker  Paine  is  a  character  of  a  very  diflerent 
kind  from  the  freethinker  Gibbon.  The  latter  is  the 
polished  scholar,  the  polite  man  of  letters;  the  former  an 
active  man  of  the  world,  educated  by  men  rather  tlian 
books,  of  low  tastes  and  vulgar  tone.  Gibbon'a  religions 
scepticism  is  that  of  high  life,  Paine*s  of  low.  In  the 
treatment  of  religious  topics,  the  one  writer  sneen,  the 
other  hates.  The  one  is  a  philosopher,  the  other  a  poili- 
tician.  Schooled  in  the  politico-philosophical  doctrines 
of  Rousseau,  Paine  became  the  exponent  of  this  French- 
man among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family, 
by  combining  in  his  teachings  the  doctrines  of  Rooaeean 
with  those  of  the  English  deists.  The  language  in  which 
he  clothes  his  thoughts  betrays,  besides,  great  familiarity 
with  the  bitterness  of  Voltaire.  An  edition  of  Paine's 
Political  WrOinge  was  published  at  Boston  in  1856  (2 
vols.  8vo),  and  at  New  York  (1860,  12mo) ;  and  in  the 
same  year  his  so-called  Theological  Writinge  were  is- 
sued. In  London  a  complete  edition  of  hb  works  was 
published  in  1861.  The  two  great  works  of  Thomas 
Paine  are,  as  we  have  seen  above,  The  Righte  of  Man 
and  The  Age  of  Recuon,  Of  the  former  we  have  not 
place  to  treat  here,  as  the  religious  views  espoosed 
therein  reappear,  only  in  a  more  objectionable  form,  in 
the  second  work.  The  Age  of  Reason  was  a  pamphlet 
admitting  of  quick  perusal.  It  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  second  part,  in  which  a  defence  was  offered  against 
the  replies  made  to  the  former  part.  The  object  of  the 
two  LB  to  state  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Bible  (pt.  i,  p.3- 
19;  pt.  ii,  p.  8, 88),  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ligion of  deism  (pt.  i,  p.  3,  4,  21-60;  pt.  ii,  p^  8S-93), 
which  was  proposed  aa  a  substitute.  A  porUon  is  devot- 
ed to  an  attack  on  the  external  evidence  of  revelation, 
or,  as  the  author  blasphemously  calls  it,  **  the  three  prin- 
cipal means  of  imposture"  (p.  44),  prophecy,  mirades, 
and  mystery ;  the  latter  of  which  be  asserts  may  exist 
in  the  physical,  but  not  by  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  A  larger  portion  is  devoted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  the  various  internal  difiSculties  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  the  schemes  of  re- 
ligion, Jewish  and  Christian  (pt.  ii,  p.  10-83).  The  great 
mass  of  these  objections  are  those  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  English  or  French  deists,  but  are  stated  with 
extreme  bitterness.  The  most  novel  part  of  thia.work 
Is  the  use  which  Paine  makes  of  the  disooreries  of 
astronomy,  in  revealing  the  vastneas  of  the  univene  nad 
a  plurality  of  globes,  to  discredit  the  idea  of  interference 
on  behalf  of  this  insignificant  planet — an  aigmnent 
which  he  wields  especially  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
carnation (pt.  i,  p.  87-44).  But  no  part  of  hb  worit 
manifests  such  bitterness,  and  at  the  same  time  ao^  a 
specious  mode  of  argument,  as  his  attack  on  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  substitutional  atonement  (p.  20). 
The  religion  which  Paine  proposed  to  sabsdtnte  for 
Christianity  was  the  belief  in  one  God  as  revealed  by 
science ;  in  immortality  as  the  continuance  of  cooseioas 
existence ;  in  the  natural  equality  of  man;  and  in  the 
obligation  of  justice  and  mercy  to  one^s  neighbor  (pc 
ii,  p.  8, 4,  50). 

As  a  writer,  Paine  must  be  granted  to  posMss  a  vig- 
orous and  clear  style ;  though  somewhat  ooane  and 
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pie,  it  is  enlivened  with  oomparisons  and  iHustnitions 
which  render  it  very  popular  and  attractive.  He  saw 
clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  against  which  he 
directed  his  attack,  and  accordingly  he  was  a  vigorous 
assailant;  bat  he  was  unqualified,  either  by  competent 
knowledge  or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  for  the 
examination  of  the  diversified  subjects  he  attempted ; 
certainly  not  in  all  their  bearings.  He  wss  truly  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  but  he  lacked  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  inquiiy  and  criticism;  hence  he 
proved  but  a  feeble  and  ignorant  foe  of  Christianity^ 
He  assailed  it  without  understanding  it,  and  condemned 
without  careful  examination.  His  own  testimony  must 
forever  settle  his  incompetency.  He  declared  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a  future  life,  but  decried 
the  sacred  Scriptures  as  contradictory,  though  he  had 
not  a  copy  of  the  Bible  at  his  (X)mmand  while  criticising. 
Thus  while  he  stated  some  of  the  common  difficulties 
which  really  exist  in  the  Gospel  history  acutely,  he  fre- 
quently exposed  himself  for  want  of  sound  knowledge, 
when  he  thought  that  he  was  exposing  the  sacred  writ- 
era.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  grossness  and  scurrility 
of  his  language— in  his  satire  and  blasphemous  ribaldry 
he  is  a  fit  parallel  to  Voltaire — reasonably  shock  the 
religious  feeling  of  all  Christiana.  Yet  all  his  failings 
mav  eaailv  be  accounted  for,  and  his  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity  forgiven  him,  or  should  at  least  be  covered  with 
the  mantle  of  charity,  when  we  consider  that  Paine  was 
soured  by  the  incongruities  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  reared ;  and  then,  influenced 
by  the  shallow  infidelity  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
quarrelled  with  the  Bible,  when  it  was  only  a  quarrel 
with  bishopa.  Of  what  Christianity  really  is,  in  its 
highest  and  broadest  catholic  sense,  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  had  the  remotest  idea ;  and  so  far  has  the  world 
advanced  in  Bible  knowledge  that  the  Tribune  (N.  Y., 
March  25,  1876)  says  truly :  '*  His  best  arguments,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  would  not,  if  first  published  to- 
day, aitract  the  slightest  attention,  nor  would  anybody 
think  them  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  The  oppo- 
nents-of  Christianity  are  now  men  of  larger  calibre, 
greater  knowledge,  and  more  respectable  method.  They 
perhaps  do  less  mischief  than  he  did,  because  fewer 
people  understand  them.  He  was  an  infidel  without 
science,  erudition,  or  philosophy.  He  was  simply  a 
sharp  debater,  a  caviller,  and  a  technical  disputant.  As 
such  he  was  immensely  admired  by  minds  of  the  same 
class,  bat  it  is  a  class  for  which  we  cannot  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  and  to  whose  guidance  methodical 
thinkeiB  in  these  days  will  not  resign  themselves." 

A  book  so  essily  confuted  as  Paine's  Age  of  Reason 
did  not,  of  course,  remain  long  unanswered.  Bishop 
Wataon^s  and  Thomas  ScoU*8  responses  are  now  the 
best  known ;  but  we  may  add  to  these  names  those  of  J. 
Achincloss,  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Disney,  Samuel  Drew, 
J.  P.  Estlin,  David  Levi,  W.  McNeil,'  Thomas  Meek. 
Michael  Nash,  Uzal  Ogden,  John  Padman,  William 
Patten,  J.  Priestly,  T.  Shame,  David  Simpson,  Thomas 
O.  Summen,  Robert  Thompson,  John  Ty tier,  W.  Wait,  G. 
Wakelieid,  E.  WaUace,  and  T.  WilUamV  and  still  leave 
the  list  unexhausted.  When  Robert  Hall  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  Age  ofRetuon,  he  replied, "  My  opin- 
ion of  it,  sir?  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  mouse  nibbling  at  the 
wing  of  an  archangel.**  See,  on  Paine  and  his  literary 
prodacttoos,  Salmaffvmda  (Lond.  ed.),  i,  184 ;  Dibdin, 
ihmdag  IJbrarif,  vi,  885;  Lowndes,  British  Libr,  p. 
1761;  Lend,  Month.  Rev,  (1794),  p.  96;  Brit,  /Kev.  June, 
181 1 ;  Edbik  Mouth,  Rev,  iii,  434 ;  Blackw,  Mag.  x,  701 ; 
xiii,  49;  xvii,  198;  xxvi,  816,  866;  xxix,  764 ;  xxx, 
687;  xzxiv,  501^  xxxv,  406;  xxxviii,  861, 866;  Niles, 
RegUier^  xxx,  897;  Carey,  Mviewn,  i,  20;  ix,  179; 
»^pirU  of  the  PUgrime,  iv,  888;  Living  Age,  xvi,  169; 
/iiet.  Mag,  (N.  Y.),  Julv,  1857,  p.  206 ;  /.and.  Quar,  Rev, 
July,  1858;  Atlantic M'onthlg,  July,  1859;  AUibone, Diet, 
i>f  BriL  and  Amer,  A uthort,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Watson,  Men 
and  TSmesf  Randall,  Jefferson;  Memoirs  ofS,  Grelletf 
Address  on  Paine,  I7  W.  A.  Stokes  (1859,  8vo).    The 


principal  biographies  of  Paine  are:  Francis  Oldrs's 
(George  Chalmers)  (Lond.  1791, 8vo) ;  James  Cbeetham's 
(N.  Y.  1809,  8vo) ;  Sherwin's  (1819,  8vo) ;  G.  Yalse's 
(N.  Y.  1841, 8vo) ;  by  the  editor  of  the  National  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo) ;  by  the  editor  of  Paine's  PoUHeal  Writings 
(Boet.  1850, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  by  the  author  of  7*A«  Religion  of 
Science  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo).  We  hardly  know  whether 
to  name  in  this  connection  the  recent  publication  enti- 
tled Light  from  the  Spirit  World:  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  Others  to  the  Seventh  Circle  in  the 
Spirit  World,  bv  Rev.  C.  Hammond  (Medina,  N.  Y., 
1852.  post  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paint  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  in  Jer.  xxii,  14 
of  the  Heb.  nc^,  maehach^  properly  to  anoint,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  18;  Dan.  ix,  24.  In  Esekiel  xxiii,  40  the 
original  is  bllS,  kachal*,  to  smear.  In  2  Kings  ix,  20, 
and  Jer.  iv,  80,  the  Heb.  word  is  "Tf  ^B,  puk,  of  uncertain 

etymology ;  but,  according  to  Ftlrst.,  akin  to  Sanscrit 
pig,  Latin  pingOffingo,  It  denoted  a  mixture  of  burned 
or  pulverized  antimony  and  zinc,  which  was  softened 
with  oil,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  by  a  pencil  or  short, 
smooth  style  of  ivory,  silver,  or  wood,  which  was  drawn 
between  the  closed  eyelids.  By  this  process  a  black 
ring  was  formed  around  the  eyelids  (see  Hartmann, 
A  vfUarungen  Uber  A  sien,  ii,  446  sq. ;  id.  Hthi'&erin,  ii, 
149  sq.;  iii,  198  sq. ;  S.  Grand  in  the  Museum  Hagan. 
iii,  175  sq.).  The  allusion  in  Wisd.  xiii,  14  is  to  the 
custom,  which  prevailed  especially  among  the  Romans, 
of  painting  with  red  colors  the  cheeks  of  idols  on  holi- 
days. A  similar  custom  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
mentioned  above,  still  prevails  in  the  East,  where  the 
women  paint  not  only  their  cheeks,  but  their  eyebrows, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  (comp.  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  294 ;  Niebuhr,  Bedouin,  p.  66 ;  Travels^  i, 
292 ;  Joliffe,  Travels^  p.  187;  RosenmUller,  Morgenl,  iv, 
269  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Ideal  weibL  Schonh,  p.  65  sq.,  807  sq. ; 
Rnppell,  Arab,  xxxvi,  65)  (Winer).  The  use  of  cos- 
metic dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries^ We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
painting  the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  it, 
842)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  828) ;  and  in 
modem  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any  means  universal 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices  of  it  are  few ;  and  in 
each  instance  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  meretri- 
cious art,  unworthy  of  a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus 
Jezebel  "  put  her  eyes  in  painting"  (2  Kings  ix,80,  mar- 
gin) ;  Jeremiah  says  of  the  harlot  city,  *'  Though  thou 
rentest  thy  eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv,  80) ;  and  Eze- 
kiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War,  iv,  9,  10).  The  expres- 
sions used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  obser\*ation, 
as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  process  was  ef- 
fected. It  is  thus  described  by  Chandler  (Travels,  ii, 
I  140):  "A  girl,  closing  one  of  her  eyes,  took  the  two 
'  lashes  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
,  hand,  pulled  them  forward,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  the 
external  comer  a  bodkin  which  had  been  Immersed  in 
j  the  soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before 
adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently 
ranged  around  the  organ.**  The  eyes  were  thus  literally 
"  put  in  paint,*'  and  were  "  rent"  open  in  the  process.  A 
broad  line  was  also  drawn  around  the  eye,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  effect  was  an  apparent 
enlargement  of  the  eye ;  and  the  expression  in  Jer.  iv, 
80  has  been  by  some  understood  in  this  sense  (Gesen. 
Thes,  p.  1289),  which  is  without  doubt  admissible,  and 
would  harmonize  with  the  observations  of  other  writers 


Female  Bye  ornamented  with  Kohl.  (1.  From  a  mod- 
ern specimen.  2.  From  the  Paintings  ou  the  Egyptiau 
Monuments.) 
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(Jov.  ii,M,''OWiqu*p™<iii(!»(«:u;''Pliny,  £p.vi,8). 
The  urtu  used  for  Cbe  applicaciua  of  Ihe  dye  was,  u 
■bove  noted,  kaehdl,  "  It>  smur ;"  ■nd  Ribbinical  writ- 
era  described  the  paint  iUr]f  under  a  cognate  Wrm 
(Hiihna,  Sabb.  viii,  S).  Theee  warda  Btill  aurvive  in 
koU,  (be  modem  Oriental  name  for  [he  povder  lued. 
The  Kbit  gives  no  indication  at  the  anbeUnce  m 
which  the  dje  wag  formed.  If  any  concluaion  wei 
ducible  from  the  evident  affinity  between  the  He 
pHi,the  Greek  ^ijiaf,  and  the  Latin  ^uou,  it  would  be 
to  the  etfect  that  the  dye  was  of  a  vegetable  kind- 
Such  ■  dye  i»  at  the  present  day  produced  from  the 
henna  plant  (_La<cn/nia  inermii),  and  is  extennvely  ap- 
plied to  the  hands  and  the  hair  (Kuasell,  Atrppo,  i,  109, 
110).  But  the  old  versions  (the  Sept.,  Cbaldee,  Syriac, 
etc),  agree  in  prononncing  the  dye  to  have  been  pm- 
duced  from  anrimony,  the  very  name  of  which  (•rrijli, 
ttMun)  probably  owed  iu  currency  in  tbe  ancient  world 
to  this  cireumstancB,  the  name  itself  and  the  application 
of  the  substance  having  both  emanated  from  fgjpt. 
Tbia  mineral  waa  iroported  incu  Egypt  for  the  purpose. 

valof  a  party  of  traders  in  stibium.  The  powder  made 
from  antimony  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  bene- 
Hcial  effect  on  the  eyesight  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  S4).  An- 
timony is  still  used  for  the  parpose  in  Arabia  (Burck- 
hardt,  Tratrti,  i,  876)  and  m  Persia  (Morier,  Siamd 
Joamry,  p.  61),  thouKh  lead  is  also  used  in  the  latur 
oouncry  (Russell,  i,366);  but  in  Egypt  the  ioU  ia  a  soot 
produced  by  burning  eitber  a  liind  of  frankincense  or 
theBhellsofalmofidB(Lane,  i,  61),  The  dye-stuff  waa 
moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar,  which  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  from  the  proper 
name  Keren-happuch,  "horn  for  paint"  (Job  uliii,  14). 
Tbe  probe  with  which  it  was  ap|jied  waa  made  either 
of  wood,  ailver,  ur  ivory,  and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
tbe  probe  and  the  Jar  have  rrequenlly  been  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  ii,  S44).    In  addition  to 


Ancient  Egrptlsn  Vessels  for  holding  Kobl,  and  Inatcn. 
menta  nsed  in  applying  It.  (Prom  speclmeDa  In  tbe 
British  lluseom.} 

the  passages  referring  to  eye-paint  already  quoted  Ihfin 
the  Bible,  we  may  notice  [oobable  allusions  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Prov.  vi,  25,  and  Isa.  iii,  16,  the  term  rendered 
"  wanton"  in  Ihe  last  passage  bearing  Che  radical  sense 
of  painted.  Tbe  contrast  between  Ihe  black  paint  and 
the  white  of  the  eye  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  term  puk 
to  describe  the  variegated  atones  used  in  tbe  string- 
courses of  a  handsome  building  (1  Chron.  inix,  2 ;  A.  V. 
"glistering  stones," lit.  «(ona  o/ fs(f.jMm() ;  and,  again, 
the  dark  cement  in  which  marble  or  other  bright  stones 
were  imbedded  (Isa.  liv,  11;  A.V."I  will  lay  thy  atones 
with  fair  colors").  Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prevalent 
in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doiibtfuL 
The  plant,  hama,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  was 
certainly  known  (Cant,  i,  H;  A  V.  "csmphire"),  and 
Ihe  expressions  in  Cant  v,  14  msv  probably  refer  to  tbe 
custom  (Smith).  With  reference  tu  this  custom  of 
"painting  the  eyes"  in  the  East,  Thomson  remarks; 
"The  ladies  blacken  [he  eyelids  and  brows  with  kohl, 
and  prolong  the  application  in  a  decreasing  pencil,  so  as 
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to  lengthen  and  reduce  Ihe  eye  in  appearance  to  wbil 
is  called  tdmond  Aapt.   It  imparts  a  peculiar  btiUisiicT 

countenance.  Brides  are  thus  painted,  and  puuit 
heighten  Ihe  effect  by  application  to  Ihe  cheeks  <j 
colored  cosmetics.  The  powder  from  which  the  bM  ii 
made  is  collected  from  burning  aloMHid-shells  or  frank, 
incense,  and  is  intensely  black.  Antimony  and  vsriont 
ores  of  lead  are  also  employed.  The  powder  is  kept  in 
vials  or  pota,  which  are  olt«ii  disposed  in  a  baDdanme 
cover  or  case  \  and  it  is  applied  to  tbe  eye  by  a  sotsU 
probe  of  wood  or  ivory,  or  silver,  called  meU,  while  the 
whole  apparatus  is  called  iRuUu/y"  {Ltati imi B«ok,u, 
184, 185).    See  Evk. 


Hodera  Oriental  Apparatus  for  "  PslntlDg  tbe  Eje*.- 

Falnter,  George,  a    Presbyterian    minister,  was 

bom  in  Shenandoah  Co.,  Vn.,  Feb.  14, 1795;  graduated 
at  Greenville  CoUege,  Tenn.i  studied  divinity  at  the 
South-Westem  Theological  Seminary,  Man-ville.  Tenn.; 
waa  licensed  by  Marion  Presbytery  Sept.  H,  1S23,  and 
ordained  April  16,  1824.  In  addition  to  bis  labon  ai  a 
minister,  he  taughl  school  till  1833  in  Wythe  Co.,  Vi. 
About  that  time  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Anchor  and  Hope  and  Draper  Valley,  and  afterwards 
New  Dublin.  Va.,  and  remained  witb  Ihae  tbtte 
churches  tiU  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1868.     Mr.  Painter  was 

man  of  sterling  worth  and  great  personal  influence. 

e  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  rreshyterianism  in  that 
part  of  Virginia.  As  such  he  piacticed  great  self-denial 
in  the  work  of  the  Master— his  labors  being  conslaol 
levoted  in  teaching  and  preaching.  See  Wibm, 
PrrA.  Hitt.  Almanac,  1S67,  p.  448.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Palatini.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whu 
progresa  the  art  of  painting  made  among  the  ancieiit 
Hebrews,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  all  ptcturts 
and  images  were  forbidden  by  the  Hoaak  law  (Lev. 
xivi,  1 ;  Numb,  ixxiii,  52).  In  later  time*  their  prin- 
cipal bouses  were  beantifully  painted  with  venniliai 


i.14). 


ippears  to  have  been  cultivated,  as  meniion  is  made  in 
^ek.  axiii,  14,  lb,  of  "men  portrayed  upon  tbe  walL 
he  images  of  the  CbaldKans  portrayed  with  vermilion, 
girded  with  girdle*  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed 
■Hire  upon  tbeir  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  lo.' 
This  description  of  the  interior  of  the  Aayiiao  palaoca 
completely  cutmpnnds  with  and  illnslrala  the  mow- 
mcnti  of  XimrQd  and  Khorsabad,  as  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Layard.  "  The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  bricka, 
and  where  they  rose  above  the  aculptaied  slafaa  ibey 
were  covered  witb  paintinga."  See  AatmiA.  Among 
Ihe  Egyptiana,  from  the  employment  of  hierogiyphka. 
it  is  supposed  that  the  an  of  the  painter  waa  generally 
■aaodated  with  that  of  Ihe  scribe.  The  painuf  beU 
his  brush  in  one  bai>d,aDd  his  paletle  otsaucei  of  ctte 
in  Ihe  other.  From  the  representation  givoi  of  two 
artists  engaged  on  a  painting,  it  will  be  obKTted  that 
though  Ihe  easel  stands  upright,  they  bad  no  conrriv- 
snce  to  support  or  steady  tbe  band ;  bence  tbe  Egyp- 
tian paioten  appear  to  have  been  very  careful  in  trac- 
ing their  outlines  with  chalk,  which  tbey  cflKcd  if 
any  impeifbclion  were  discovered.    It  is  evideal  that 
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aceonnto  for  Pansanlafl  sayfog  so 
little  About  ptctnres  in  Greece. 
Historical  compoeitions  were  of 
coarse  the  highest  branch  of  art, 
though  many  of  the  grenteat  Greek 
artists,  who  seem  to  nave  excelled 
in  all  styles,  often  treated  inferior 
snbjects,  and  some  (as  in  later 
times)  combined  the  two  highest 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

"In  the  infancy  of  arL  flgnres 
were  represented  in  profile;  but 
afterwaras  they  were  rare  in 
Greece;  and  art  oonld  not  reach 
any  degree  of  excellence  until  fig- 
ures In  a  composition  had  ceased 
to  be  in  profile ;  and  it  was  only 
in  order  to  conceal  the  loss  of  an 
Ancient  Egyptian  Artists  Painting.— Figs.  1  and  8  8ketching_a  calf  and  an  an-  «7«  that  Apelles  gave  one  side  of 

telopo  on  a  picture,  a,  the  denominative  sign,  6,  above;   Tig.  4  is  coloring  a   ^"«  "*<*  ^  **"  portrait  of  Antigo- 

statne,  8.  "^* 


the  naanaftctuTe  of  images  and  painted  toys  was  car- 
ried to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  well  as  the  decoration 
of  mummy-cases.  Wilkinson  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  art : 

**  Mention  is  made  of  an  Egyptian  painting  by  Herod- 
otus, who  tells  us  that  Amasii  sent  a  portrait  of  himself 
to  Cyrene,  probably  on  wood,  and  in  profile ;  fur  the  full 
face  is  rarely  represented  either  in  their  paintings  or  has- 
reliefis.  The  faces  of  the  kinga  in  the  tombs  and  temples 
of  Egypt  are  unquestionably  portraits,  but  they  are  al- 
wayain  profile;  and  the  only  ones  in  full  face  are  on 
wood,  and  of  late  time.  Two  of  these  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  they  are  evidently  Greek,  and 
date,  perhiips.  even  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  specnlate  on  the  nature 
of  their  painting,  or  their  skill  in  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
though  some  of  the  portraits  taken  from  the  mummies 
raaj  prove  that  encaustic  painting  with  wax  and  naphtha 
vtmf  adopted  in  Egypt,  the  time  wht* n  it  was  first  known 
there  ia  uncertain,  nor  can  we  conclude,  ftom  a  specimen 
of  Greek  time,  that  the  same  was  practiced  in  a  Phara- 
onlc  age. 

**  Fresco  painting  was  entirely  unknown  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  figures  on  walls  were  always  drawn  and  painted  after 
the  stucco  was  quite  dry.  But  they  sometimes  coated  the 
colors  with  a  transparent  varnish,  which  was  also  done 
by  the  Greeks ;  ana  the  wax  said  by  the  younger  Pliny 
to  have  been  used  fur  thifl  purpose  on  the  painted  ex- 
terior of  a  house  at  Stabia  may  have  been  a  substitute 
for  the  nsual  varnish,  which  last  would  have  been  far 
more  durable  under  a  not  Italian  sun. 

**  Pliny  states,  in  his  chapter  on  inventions,  that  *Gy- 
gea,  a  Lydian,  was  the  earliest  painter  in  Egypt;  and 
Enchir,  a  cousin  of  Daedalus  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
fhnst  in  Greece ;  or,  as  Theoprastus  thinks,  Polypiotus  the 
Athenian.*  But  the  painting  represented  in  Benl  Has- 
san evidenUy  dates  before  an^  of  those  artists.  Pliny,  in 
another  place  says, '  The  origin  of  painting  is  uncertain : 
th«  Bsyptiana  pretend  that  it  was  invented  by  them  60(K) 
years  before  It  passed  into  Greece — a  vain  boa^t,  as  every 
one  will  allow.'  It  mnst,  however,  be  admitted  that  all 
tlie  arts  (however  imperfect)  were  cultivated  in  Egypt 
long  before  Greece  existed  as  a  nation ;  and  the  remark 
be  afterwards  makes,  that  painting  was  unknown  at  the 
jperind  of  the  Trojan  war,  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
Greeks,  aa  is  shown  by  the  same  unquestionable  author- 
ity at  Benl  Hassan,  dating  about  900  years  before  the 
time  usually  anlgned  to  the  taklns  of  Troy. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  artists  in  Egypt  who  painted 
on  wood  were  in  higher  estimation  to^n  mere  decora- 
tors, as  was  the  case  in  Greece,  where  *  no  artists  were  in 
repate  but  those  who  executed  pictures  on  wood,  for  nei- 
ther Lndina  nor  any  other  wall  painter  was  of  any  re- 
nown.* The  Greeks  preferred  movable  pictures,  which 
con  Id  be  taken  away  in  case  of  fire,  or  sold  if  necessary ; 
and,  aa  Pliny  saya,  'there  was  no  painting  on  the  walls 
of  Apelles's  house*  (or  'no  painting  by  Apelles  on  the 
walls  of  a  houi^*).  The  painting  and  decoration  of  build- 
ings was  another  and  an  inferior  branch  of  art.  The  pict- 
ures were  put  up  in  temples,  as  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters in  later  timea  in  churches;  but  they  were  not  dedi- 
cations, nor  solely  connected  with  sacred  snbjects ;  and 
the  temple  was  selected  aa  the  place  of  security,  as  it  often 
was  m»  a  repository  of  treasure.  They  had  also  picture- 
galleries  in  some  secure  place,  as  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens. 

** Outline  figures  on  walls  were  in  all  countries  the  ear- 
liest style  of  painting ;  they  were  in  the  oldest  temples 
of  Latinm ;  and  in  fi^ypt  they  preceded  the  more  elabo- 
rate style,  that  was  afterwards  followed  by  bas-relief  and 
Intttgllo.  In  Greece,  during  the  middle  period,  which 
was  that  of  the  best  art.  pictures  were  painted  on  wood 
by  tbe  first  artists :  and  Raonl-Rochette  thinks  that  if 
any  of  them  painted  on  walls,  this  was  accidental ;  and 
the  finest  pictures,  belne  on  W(K>d,  were  in  nfler-tlmes 
carried  off  to  Rome.  This  removal  was  lamented  by  tbe 
Greeks  'as  a  spoliation,*  which  having  left  the  walla  bare. 


"  The  oldest  paintings  were  also^ 
as  Pllnv  admits,  monoehromef  or  painted  of  one  uniform 
color,  like  those  of  Egypt ;  and,  Indeed,  statues  in  Greece 
were  at  first  of  one  color,  doubtiess  reo  like  those  of  the 
Einrptlans,  Romana,  and  Etruscans.  For  not  only  bas- 
reliefs  were  painted,  which,  aa  parts  of  a  colored  bnildlng, 
was  a  necessity,  but  statues  also;  and  as  art  advanced 
they  were  made  to  resemble  real  life.  For  that  statue  by 
Scopas,  of  a  Bacchante,  with  a  disembowelled  fawn,  whose 
cadaveroua  hue  contrasted  with  the  rest,  at  once  shows 
that  It  was  painted^  and  not  of  a  manoehrome  color ;  and 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  painted  ftir  him  by  NIclas,  would 
not  have  been  preferred  by  that  sculptor  to  his  other 
works  If  they  had  merely  been  stained  red.  The  blue 
eyes  of  Minerva's  statue:  the  inside  of  her  shield  painted 
by  Pannsus,  and  the  outside  bv  Phidias  (originally  a 
painter  himself),  could  only  have  been  parts  of  the  whole 
colored  flcure ;  Panniens  assisted  in  painting  the  statue 
of  Olympian  Jnpiter :  and  Ivory  statnes  were  said  to  have 
been  prevented  turning  yellow  uy  the  application  of  color. 
"If  the  artists  of  Greece  did  not  paint  on  walls,  It  was 
not  from  any  mistaken  pride,  since  even  the  greatest  of 
them  would  paint  statuea  not  of  their  own  work ;  and 
those  in  modern  days  who  study  decorative  art  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  to  employ  superior  taste  In  orna- 
mental composition  is  no  degradation,  and  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  decorative  work  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
executed  by  the  most  celebrated  artists.'* 

— A  nc  Egyptians,  ii,  277  sq.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
Greek  and  Roman  painting,  as  an  art,  see  Smith's  DicU 
ofCUiM.  Araiq,  s.  v.     See  Color;  Picturk. 

Paisiello,  Giovauki,  an  eminent  Italian  composer, 
who  wrote  both  secular  and  Church  music,  was  bom  at 
Taranto  in  1741.  He  received  bis  musical  education 
in  the  Conseryatorio  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  musician  Durante.  Of  Pai- 
siello's  earlier  works  none  are  of  special  interest  to  us, 
as  they  were  principally  of  a  secular  character.  Some 
of  his  best  works,  among  which  is  Jl  Barlriere  de  Se^ 
viglia^  were  written  during  an  eight  years'  residence  at 
St.  Petersburg.  At  Vienna  he  composed  twelve  sym- 
phonies for  a  large  orchestra,  and  the  opera  buffa  //  Re 
Teodoro.  Between  1785  and  1799  he  produced  a  number 
of  operas  for  the  Neapolitan  theatre,  and  was  appointed 
by  Ferdinand  IV  his  Maettro  di  Capella,  In  conse- 
quence of  having  accepted  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment the  office  of  national  director  of  music,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  for  two  years  after  the 
restoration  of  royalty,  but  eventually  restored  to  them. 
In  1802  he  went  to  Paris  to  direct  the  music  of  the 
consular  chapel,  and  while  in  that  position  wrote  a  Te 
Deum  for  Napoleon's  coronation,  l^e  indilTerent  re- 
ception shortly  after  given  to  his  opera  of  Progerpme 
led  him  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1816. 
His  compositions  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
gracefulness  of  melody  and  simplicity  of  structure.  Be- 
sides no  fewer  than  ninety  operas,  instrumental  quar- 
tets, harpsichord  sonataa,  and  concertos,  he  composed 
masses,  requiems,  cantatos,  an  oratorio,  and  a  highly 
praised  funeral  march  in  honor  of  General  Hoche.  See 
Dhoron  et  Fayolle,  IHct,  HUtorique  des  MtuictenSy  s.  v. ; 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Notices  iur  Paisiello;  Fetis^ 
Bioff.  Umverselle  des  Miuidens,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GsrUrcUe,  s.  v. 

Pajon,  Clande,  a  noted  French  Protestant  divine, 
celebrated  as  an  apologist  of  the  new  doctrines,  but  also 
distinguished  as  somewhat  alien  to  orthodox  teachings. 
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was  bom  at  Remorantin,  in  Low  Blesoia,  in  1626.  Be- 
longing to  a  family  which  had  early  and  fervently  em- 
braced the  Reformed  theology,  Claude  Pajon  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care  in  order  that  he  might  prove 
faithful  to  the  good  cause,  and  when  he  decided  to  en- 
ter the  work  of  the  ministry  he  was  sent  to  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Saumur,  where,  under  Amyraut,  Pla- 
cteus,  and  Capellus,  he  prepared  for  his  life-work.  In 
1650  he  was  made  pastor  at  Marchenoir,  and  he  held 
that  place  until  1666,  when  he  was  called  to  a  professor- 
ship in  divinity  at  his  alma  mater,  as  successor  of  the 
much-distinguished  Amyraut  (q.  v.).  That  good  man 
held  heterodox  views  on  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  grace.  Pajon  in  like  manner  stirred 
up  considerable  agitation  by  his  peculiar  views  on  these 
subjects.  He  denied  the  immediate  concursus  in  provi- 
dence, and  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
conversion.  The  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  held  to  be  so  intimately  united  with  the  efficacy  of 
the  Word  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  inunecUcUe 
influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart;  that  its  influence 
was  principally  upon  the  understanding,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  course  of  a 
roan*s  life.  These  views,  which  were  proclaimed  against 
by  the  extreme  Calvinists  as  Pelagianism,  brought  him 
into  disrepute,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship. In  1668  he  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  to  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Orleans;  but,  as  he  continued  to 
advocate  his  heterodox  teachings,  he  encountered  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  and  was  subjected  to  much 
annoyance  and  severe  treatment.  By  the  influence  of 
Jurieu  and  others,  several  synods  were  held  to  consider 
his  heretical  dogmas,  and,  in  spite  of  many  friends  who 
rallied  to  his  defence  and  support,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  synods,  flrst  in  1677,  and  at  several  synods  foUowing. 
The  Academy  of  Sedan  also  condemned  his  doctrines, 
and  that  without  a  hearing;  and  when  he  desired  to 
defend  himself,  the  privilege  was  denied  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  only  wished  an  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate his  heresy.  Pajon  died  Sept.  27, 1695,  at  Carr^, 
near  Orleans.  His  views  found  advocates,  and  Pajon- 
ism  is  not  an  extinct  heresy  in  our  day.  The  origin  of 
the  heresy,  we  think,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
French  Church  had  originally  adopted  the  unroodi- 
fled  Calvinistic  predestination  dogma.  Many  of  the 
thinking  minds  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  sought 
for  a  milder  doctrine  more  in  harmony  with  a  common- 
sense  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Consequently 
there  arose  contentions  and  divisions  in  the  French 
Church  BB  far  back  as  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
John  Cameron,  the  Scotch  professor  of  divinity  at  Se- 
dan, and  later  at  Saumur,  advocated  a  moderated  scheme 
of  election,  and  it  is  therefore  not  particularly  won- 
derful that  the  French  theologians  Amyraut^  Placeeus, 
and  Pajon  should  have  tried  their  skilful  hand  in  the 
pruning  of  a  tree  whose  fruit  the  masses  would  not  rel- 
ish as  it  first  came  to  them.  See  Prbdbstination. 
Among  the  ablest  advocates  of  Pajofdsm  were  Isaac  Pa- 
pist (q.  v.),  Lenfant,  Alix,  Du  Vidal,  and  many  others. 
Of  the  fifty  works  which  Pajon  composed,  he  published 
only  three:  Sermon  on  2  Cormtkicau  ttt,  17  (Saumur, 
1666),  the  doctrines  of  which  were  more  clearly  set  forth 
by  Isaac  Papin  under  the  name  of  Pajonum : — A  n  Ex- 
amination of  the  Legal  Precedents  {of  P.  Nicole)  (q.  v.) 
(Orleans,  1678,  2  vols.);  an  excellent  defence  of  the 
Protestant  faith  against  the  Romanists: — Remarkt  on 
the  Pastoral  Call  (Amsterdam,  1685).  The  doctrinal 
views  of  Pajon  were  especially  answered  with  ability 
from  the  Reformed  side  by  Claude  and  Jurieu,  Tiniti  de 
la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  ou  de  Conooure  gStUrcU  de  la 
Providence^  et  du  Concourt  particuUer  de  Grace  efieacef 
oontre  Us  nouvellet  Hypotheses  de  M.  P.  [ajon"]  et  de  ses 
Disciples  (Utrecht,  1687);  also  by  Leydecker  and  Span- 
heiro :  from  the  Lutheran  side  by  YaL  Kmest  Loacber 
(JSxercitaiio  TheoL  de  ClaudU  Pajonii  ejusque  Sectator- 
ibus  quos  Pajonistcu  vocant  Doctrina  et  Faiis  [Lips. 


1692]).  On  the  relation  between  his  individual  opin- 
ion and  the  general  dogmatic  system  of  the  Befonoed 
Church,  and  on  its  significance  in  the  Refonned  the* 
ology,  see  Zeller's  TheoL  Jahrb.  1852,  I85S ;  Schweizer. 
Centraldogmenf  ii,  564  sq. ;  Ebrard,  DognmtUe,  vd.  i,  § 
48;  Gass,  Dogmengesdu  ii,  859  sq.;  Gkimer,  Geaek.  tf. 
prot^  TheoL  p.  448  sq. ;  Frank,  Gesck,  d,  proL  TheoL  ii, 
49  sq.  See  also  Schrockh,  Kirchenffeseh,  s,  d,  Ref.  viii, 
722  sq.;  De  Chaufepie,  Dictionnaire  historique^  a.  v.; 
Herzog,  Real^EncyklopSdie,  x,  77&-778.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fajon,  Louia-EBai'e,  a  member  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, was  bom  May  21, 1725i^  at  Paris,  and  died  July  24, 
1796,  at  Berlin.  He  ser\'ed  the  French  churches  of 
Leipsic  and  of  Berlin,  and  became  a  counsellor  of  the 
consistory.  He  edited  Beausobre's  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
turn,  and  translated  the  Moral  Lessons  of  GeUert  (Leips. 
1772,  2  vols.).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Fajonism.    See  Pajon,  Claudb. 

Pakington,  Dorothy,  a  learned  English  aotbor- 
ess,  who  wrote  much  on  practical  religious  topics,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  She  wis 
the  daughter  of  lord  Coventry  and  wife  of  Sir  John 
Pakington.  She  died  in  1679.  She  was  highly  et- 
teemed  by  her  contemporaries  for  her  piety  and  virtues. 
She  wrote,  The  GentlemarCs  Calling:— The  Lady's  CaS- 
ing  (Oxf.  1675,  8vo) :— rA<  Government  of  the  Tongiu: 
—The  Christian's  Birthright  :—The  Causes  of  the  Deeag 
of  Christian  Piety  :—The  A  rt  of  Contentment  (edited  by 
Pridden,  1841,  fcp.  8vo).  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  employed  on  a  work  entitled  The  Government  of 
the  Thoughts.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  many  to  wbon 
has  been  ascribed  also  the  authorship  of  The  WhcU  Duty 
of  Man.  Dr.  Hicks,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Angl/s- 
Saxon  Grammar  to  Sir  John  Pakington,  favors  thb 
impression,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Edink  Rev.  xlir, 
4,  n.)  adopts  this  theor}'.  The  subject  is  treated  at  sume 
length  in  the  article' '^  Hawkins,  W.  B."  in  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  ii,  808. 

Pakknoth.    See  Gourd. 

Pakuda,  Bachja  bbn-Josbph,  ran-,  a  noted  Jew- 
ish moralist,  lived  between  A.D.  1050  and  1 100.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  not  even  when  and 
where  he  was  bom,  nor  how  and  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. But  he  is  distingubhed  as  the  author  of  a  work 
in  Arabic,  known  in  Hebrew  under  the  name  of  ri:iin 
ninabn,  The  Duties  of  the  Heart,  an  ethical  Inatise, 

written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose,  but  considered  as  a 
poem  more  on  account  of  its  soblimity  of  style  and  lan- 
guage than  for  its  actual  versification.  This  work,  in 
which  ^  more  stress  is  laid  on  internal  morality  than  on 
mere  legality,"  was  translated  twice  into  Hebrew,  by  Jo- 
seph Rimchi  (q.v.)  and  by  rabbi  Jehoda  ben-SaiaDnel 
ibn-Tibbon  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  into  several  other 
languages,  and  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  Jew- 
ish library.  In  Bachja*s  system  there  is  no  poetry,  no 
idealism,  no  theosophy.  He  is  the  lawyer  and  judge, 
the  practical  jurist,  to  whom  man  and  his  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter,  are  the  objects  of  philosof>hi<^  spec*- 
ulation.  He  is  orthodox  without  an  exception,  in  theol- 
ogy as  well  as  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish 
sources,  viz.  the  Bible  and  tradition,  neither  of  which 
he  subjects  to  any  criticism.  But  he  adds  to  theae  two 
sources  of  information  a  third,  viz.  reason,  which  he 
places  at  the  head,  and  thus,  by  means  of  reason.  Script- 
ure, and  tradition,  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  **  that  the 
performance  of  spiritual  duties  is  not  a  mere  snperero* 
gatory  addition  to  that  piety  which  is  manifested  in 
obedience  to  law,  but  is  the  foundation  of  all  ]aw&*  As 
a  poet,  Bachja  is  especially  famed  for  a  poem  on  **  Self- 
examination,"*  *^VJja,  or  nnain   *^**1i3;  also  called 

from  its  initial  *^i:3B3  *^3^S1,  generally  appended  to  the 
editions  of  the  Choboth  ha-'Lebaboth,  and  written  in  the 
style  of  the  Arabic  Mahamim,  or  rhymes  wilfaooi  nae- 
tre.    This  poem  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by 
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Ascanlli  and  Alatrini,  ioto  German  by  Sachs  and  M.  E. 
Stem,  and  into  English  by  the  Rev.  M.  Jaetrow  in  the 
Jewish  Index  (Phila.  1872,  Oct.  and  Nov.).  Whether 
Bachja  lived  before,  after,  or  at  the  same  time  with  Ibn- 
Gebirol  (q.  v.)  is  not  fully  ascertained ;  but  he  never 
mentions  Gebirol  or  any  of  his  books,  which  some  take 
as  a  proof  that  he  lived  before  Gebin>i.  See  Griltz,  Ge- 
eckiekie  d.  Jmlen,  vi,  43  sq. ;  Bratmschweiger,  Geachichte 
d»  Judeu  M  den  roman.  Staaten^  p.  51  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d. 
JudemtJL  «. «.  Sekten,  ii,  412  sq. ;  FOrst,  JBibL  Judauxtf  i, 
76  sq. ;  De  Kossi,  Ditionario  ttorico  degli  autori  Ebrei 
(Geiman  transL  by  Hamburger),  p.  54  sq. ;  Jelliuek,  /n- 
ti-oducUon  to  the  Chobot  ha-Lebaboth  (Leipsic,  1849); 
Stem,  Germ.  Trand,  of  the  Chobot  ha^L^boihf  with 
exeg.  annotations  (Vienna,  1866) ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of 
PhUotophf,  i,  418,  420,  426;  Muiik,  Etquisse  hiitorique 
de  la  PkUosophie  chez  lee  Juife ;  Sachs,  ReUgidse  Poeeie 
der  Juden  in  Spamen^  p.  63  sq.,  273  sq. ;  Etheridge,  Ini- 
troducHon  to  Htbr.  Literaturef  p.  247  sq. ;  Finn,  Sqfhar- 
dim,  p.  177 ;  Undo,  Hist,  of  the  Jems  in  Spain  and  For" 
tugal,  p.  61 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles^  p.  290; 
Wise,  Lecture  on  Bachja  (in  The  Israelite  [Cincinnati], 
Dec.  1872) ;  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichle  der  synagogalen 
J*oesie,  p.  201;  the  same,  Additamenta  ad  CataL  codd, 
Htbr,  BibL  Sen.  civ.  (Lips.),  p.  818;  Eisler,  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  jSdischen  Philosophen  des  Mittelaltert  (Vien- 
na, 1876),  i,  43  sq.;  bat  especially  Raufmann,  Die  The- 
ohgie  des  Bachja  ibn-Pakudah  (ibid.  1874).    (E  P.) 

Pal,  KjtiSHMU,  the  first  Christian  convert  at  Seram- 
pore,  in  India,  forsook  the  faith  of  his  fathers  late  in  the 
last  centur>',  and  became  a  native  Christian  minister. 
He  made  many  converts,  lived  a  devoted  Christian  life, 
and  died  peacefully  and  triumphantly  in  ChrisL  He  is 
principally  known  to  the  Christian  world  as  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning  "  O  thou,  my  soul,  for- 
get no  more;'*  translated  by  Joehua  Marshman  in  1801. 

(S-a) 

Palace  (the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  usually  of 
'liia'^K,  arm6n  [1*10*^ H,  harmdn,  Amos  iv,  3],  a  castle, 
as  rendered  only  in  Prov.  xviii,  19;  and  uniformly  of 
ri^'^a,  birdh,  a  citadel,  1  Chron.  xxix,  1, 19;  so  in  Ne- 
hemiah,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Daniel ;  but  prop,  of  ^S'^H, 
heykalj  1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  xx,  18 ;  Psa.  xlv,  8, 15 ; 
cxiir,  12 ;  Prov.  xxx,  28 ;  Isa.  xiii,  22 ;  xxxix,  7 ;  Dan. 
1,4;  Nah.  ii,6 ;  the  Chald.  b3*^n,  heykdl,  Ezra  iv,  14;  Dan. 
iv,  4^  29 ;  vi,  18,  a  regal  edifice,  esp.  the  iemjde  of  Je- 
hovah, aa  elsewhere  rendered ;  less  prop,  of  IIJDK,  ap' 
peden,  a  fortress,  Dan.  i,  45 ;  H'l'^Zd,  tir&h,  Cant,  viii,  9 ; 
Ezek.  XXV,  4 ;  a  castle,  as  elsewhere  chieil}' ;  also  ')n*^a, 

bithdn,  a  large  house,  Esth.  i,  5;  vii,  7,  8;  and  T^^^y 

hkh^  a  house,  in  certain  combinations;  in  the  N.  T. 
aoXif,  Hatt.  xxvi,  8,  58,  69;  Mark  xiv,  54,  64;  Luke 
xi,  21 ;  John  xviii,  15,  a  court  or  hcUi,  as  elsewhere 
sometimes  rendered;  irpainapiov,  PhiL  i,  13,  the  /^ne* 
torium  [q.  v.],  as  rendered  in  Mark  xv,  16),  in  Script- 
ure, denotes  what  is  contained  within  the  outer  enclos- 
ure of  the  royal  residence,  including  all  the  buildings, 
courtfl)  and  gardens  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19;  corop.  P^. 
xlviii,  4;  cxxii,  7;  Prov.  ix,  8;  xviii,  19;  Isa.  xxiii, 
13 ;  XXV,  2;  Jer.  xxii,  14;  Amos  i,  7, 12, 14;  Kah.  ii,  6). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  term  palace  (avXif)  is  applied  to  the 
rmdence  of  a  man  of  rank  (Matt,  xxvi,  8 ;  Mark  xiv, 
66;  Luke  xi,  21;  John  xviii,  15).  The  specific  allu- 
sions are  to  the  palace  built  by  Herod,  which  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Roman  governors,  and  was  the 
pnetorinm,  or  hall,  which  formtti  the  abode  of  Pilate 
when  Christ  was  brought  before  him  (Mark  xv,  16): 
the  other  passages  above  cited,  except  Luke  xi,  21,  re- 
fer to  the  residence  of  the  high-priest. 

The  particulars  which  have  been  given  under  the 
head  House  (q.  v.)  require  only  to  be  aggrandized  to 
eonvey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  palace;  for  the  general  ar- 
ringements  and  distribution  of  parts  are  the  same  in 
the  palace  as  in  the  house,  save  that  the  courts  are  more 


numerous,  and  with  more  distinct  approfmations,  the 
buildings  more  extensive,  and  the  materials  more  costly. 
The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Jndah  in  Jerusalem  was  that 
built  by  Solomon,  thought  by  most  interpreters  to  be 
the  same  with  that  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,"  of  which  some  particulars  are  given  in  1 
Kings  vii,  1-12 ;  and  if  that  passage  be  read  along  with 
the  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  same  pile 
(Ant  V,  5),  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  it,  as  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  buildings  in  adjoining  courts,  con- 
nected with  and  surrounded  by  galleries  and  colonnades. 
To  the  same  Jewish  historian  we  are  also  indebted  for 
an  account  of  Herod's  palace,  doubtless  drawn  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  (  War,  v,  4, 4).  The  two  buildings  ap- 
parently occupied  the  same  site,  namely,  the  eminence 
of  Zion,  doubtless  immediately  adjoining  and  including 
the  castle  of  David,  or  the  present  citadel  of  the  me- 
tropolis.   See  Jerusalem. 

"There  are  few  tasks  more  difiScult  or  puzzling  than 
the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient  building  of  which  we 
possess  nothing  but  two  verbal  descriptions ;  and  these 
difficulties  are  very  much  enhanced  when  one  account 
is  written  in  a  language  like  Hebrew,  the  scientific 
terms  in  which  are,  from  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the 
widest  latitude  of  interpretatioA ;  while  the  other,  though 
written  in  a  language  of  which  we  have  a  more  definite 
knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who  never  could 
have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  describing.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  palace  which  Solomon  occupied  him- 
self in  erecting  during  the  thirteen  years  alter  he  had 
finished  the  Temple  is  a  building  of  such  world-wide 
notoriety  that  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  the  Bib- 
lical student,  and  that  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
arrangements  of  Eastern  palaces,  should  submit  their 
ideas  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  also  important  that  our 
knowledge  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Bible,  should  be  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date.  Almost  all  the  restorations  of  this  celebrated 
edifice  which  are  found  in  earlier  editions  of  the  Bible 
are  what  may  be  called  Vitruvian,  viz.  based  on  the 
principles  of  classical  architecture,  which  were  the  only 
ones  icnown  to  their  authors.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
principles  of  Egyptian  design  into  these  restorations, 
but  with  even  less  success.  The  Jews  hated  Egypt 
and  all  that  it  contained,  and  everything  they  did,  or 
even  thought,  was  antagonistic  to  the  arts  and  feelings 
of  that  land  of  bondage.  [Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  the  Temple  (q.  v.)  was  in  a  large  measure  a  copy 
of  many  of  the  Egyptian  structures  which  remain  to 
this  day.]  On  \he  other  hand,  the  exhumation  of  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  the  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  those  at  Persepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  subject.  Many  expressions  which  before 
were  entirely  unintelligible  are  now  clear  and  easily 
understood,  and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything, 
we  know  at  least  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and  what 
was  the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act form,  of  the  buUdings  in  question"  (Smith).  "  Al- 
though incidental  mention  is  made  of  other  palaces  at 
Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  built  under  the  influence  of  Roman  art,  and 
therefore  not  so  interesting  to  the  Biblical  student  as 
this.  Besides,  none  of  them  are  anywhere  so  described 
as  to  enable  their  disposition  or  details  to  be  made  out 
with  the  same  degree  of  deamess,  and  no  instruction 
would  be  conveyed  by  merely  reiterating  the  rhetorical 
flourishes  in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them ;  and  no  other  place  is  described  in  the  Bible  it- 
self so  as  to  render  its  elucidation  indispensable  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present"  (ibid,).    See  Architkctuke. 

1.  The  following  is  substantially  the  reconstruction  of 
Solomon's  famous  palace  as  proposed  by  Fergusson  in  his 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  202.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  be  at  all  certain  what  was  either  the  form  or 
the  exact  disposition  of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  we  have 
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cubila,  or  160  Teec  knig.  by  hiU 
tint,  or  75  trei  in  width.  Ac- 
cording CO  tlK  Bible  (1  King! 
vii,  i)  it  hid  "/our  ram  of  ctdir 
(Milan,  with  crdir  beami  □]« 
the  pillars ;"  bat  it  is  added  in 

ered  with  cedar  abore  the  boma 
that  lay  on  46  piUara,  15  m  i 
row."  Thi*  woold  be  enly  u- 
plieableiCthedeecriptioiiMopptd 
there,  and  to  Joa^bua  took  it. 
Be  evidently  oonsdeied  the  hdl, 
aa  he  afterwaida  dcKiiheil  tin 
Sloa  baiiliea  of  the  TeniiJe,ai 
conuating  of  four  rowi  of  col- 
nmnt,  three  atanding  Aee,  bu 
the  fonith  built  into  the  oolti 
wall  (Ani.  xi,  6);  and  bb  ti- 
prenion  that  the  ceiling  vllit 
palace  hall  WM  in  the  CoriD- 
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tbat  orde;  which  waa  » 
invented,  but  ali«r  the  rwhkn 
of  what  waa  called  in  bii  dav  ■ 
Corinthian  cacua,  viz.  a  hall  with 
a  clereatory.  I(  we,  like  J«e- 
phiiB,  are  contented  wiib  [he« 
indicationa,  the   aection  of  tit 

Bg.  2,  A.  But  [he  Bible  goea  « 
to  uy  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  wot 
windows  in  three  rows,  and  light 
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-  and  light  waa  *g*inac  lighi  ia 
three  raiika."  JuKphoi  »cap« 
the  difflcully  by  laying  it  wai 
lighted  by  ^pufinirt  TpiyXvfaf, 


Fig.  1. 


id-plan  of  Solomon'a  Palace,  according  lo  Fergnuon, 


the  dimeniiDna  of  the  three  principal  buildinga  given  in 
the  book  of  Kinga,  and  condnned  by  Joaephua,  we  may, 
by  taking  tbeaa  aa  a  acale,  aaceitain  pretty  tteariy  thai 
the  building  covered  Bomewhere  about  160,000  or  r60,000 
square  feet.  L«a  would  not  aafflce  for  the  accommoda- 
tion apecified,  and  more  wotdd  not  be  JuaCifled,  dther 
ftum  the  aceminta  we  have,  or  Che  dimenuoos  of  the 
city  in  which  it  waa  iituated.  Whether  it  waa  a  square 
of  400  feet  each  way, 
or  an  oblong  of  about 
fiSO  feet  by  SOO,  aa  rep- 


dlic  rrgarding  it;  and  we  auy 
therefore  adopt  »nM  aucb  u^ 
ragement  aa  that  ihown  in  llg.  1 
B.  In  ibort,  Fergnnon  ni^oD 
a  eferntory,  to  which  he  ttunkl 
Joaephua  nkn,  and  ahowa  the  three  rows  c4  colnnu 
which  tbc  Bible  description  requires.  Beaidea  the  dot- 
atoty,  there  waa  on  thia  theory  a  range  of  openiogi  nn- 
6a  the  cornice  of  Che  walla,  and  ttien  a  range  of  ifH 
doorways,  which  would  thus  roahe  the  three  opniPKi 
required  by  the  Bible  deacription.  tn  a  bottci  dimau 
the  first  arrangement  (fig. !,  A)  would  be  the  moR  prob- 
abte ;  but  on  *  aite  so  exposed  ai 
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as  Jenisalein,  it  is  scsioely  likdj  tiiat  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  was  pennanenUy  open  even  on  one  side. 

Another  difficulty  in  attempting  to  restore  this  hall 
arises  frooa  the  number  of  pillars  being  nneqnal  ("  15  in 
a  row**),  and  if  we  adopt  the  last  theory  (fig.  %  B),  we 
have  a  row  of  columns  in  the  centre  both  ways.  Fer- 
gusBOD  holds  that  it  was  dosed,  as  shown  in  the  plan, 
by  a  wall  at  one  end,  which  would  give  15  spaces  to 
the  15  pillars,  and  so  provide  a  central  space  in  the 
longer  dimension  of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might 
have  been  placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the 
throne  may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  U>nger  mde,  but,  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arrangement  of  Eastern  palaces,  we  may  be  al- 
most certain  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  position, 

C5.)  Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  described 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which  Jose- 
phus  distinctly  tells  us  (Ant,  vii,  5, 1)  was  situated  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  bnger  side  of  the  great  hall : 
an  indication  that  may  be  admitted  with  las  hesita- 
tion, as  such  a  position  is  identical  with  that  of  a  sim- 
ilar hall  at  Persepolis,  and  with  the  probable  position 
of  one  at  Khorsabad.  Its  dimensions  were  50  cubits, 
or  75  feet  square  (Joseph  us  says  80  in  one  direction 
at  least),  and  its  disposition  can  easily  be  understood 
by  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  with  the 
remains  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  is 
thought  by  Feigusson  to  have  been  supported  by  four 
pUlars  in  the  centre, and  to  have  had  three  entrances; 
the  principal  one  opening  from  the  street  and  facing 
the  judgment-seat,  a  second  from  the  court^yard  of  the 
palace,  by  which  the  councillors  and  officers  of  state 
might  come  in  (fig.  1,  in  the  direction  M),  and  a  third 
from  the  palace,  reserved  for  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, as  shown  dx>ve  (fig.  1,  in  the  direction  N). 

(<x)  The  third  edifice  is  merely  called  ''the  Porch." 
Its  dimensions  were  50  by  80  cubits,  or  75  feet  by  45. 
Josephtts  does  not  describe  its  architecture ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  understand  the  description  contained  in  the 
Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our  ignorance  of  the  syn- 
onyms of  the  Hebrew  architectural  terms.  Its  use, 
however,  cannot  be  consid^ed  as  doubtful,  as  it  was  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the 
ordinary  place  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  recep- 
tion-room— the  Guesten-HaU — where  the  king  received 
ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great  state  occa- 
sions, to  transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom. 

(dL)  Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
cloisters  for  shade;  and  besides  this  were  other  courts 
for  the  residence  oif  the  attendants  and  guards,  and,  in 
Solomon^s  case,  for  the  three  hundred  women  of  his 
harem :  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1)  with 
more  clearness  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a  verbal  de- 
scription. 

(«.)  Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephns 
tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter — too  proud  and  important  a  person- 
age to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and  re- 
quiring a  residence  of  her  own. 

(y.)  There  is  still  another  building  mentioned  by 
Josephns,  as  a  n<xos  or  temple,  supported  by  massive 
columns,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
It  may  thus  have  been  outside,  in  ftont  of  the  palace 
in  the  dty;  but  more  probably  was,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  court.  Fergusson  thinks 
it  ooaid  not  have  been  a  temple,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  as  the  Jews  had  only  one  temple, 
and  that  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley ; 
but  it  may  have  been  an  altar  covered  by  a  baldachi- 
BOb  This  would  equally  meet  the  exigendes  of  the  de- 
scription aa  well  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case;  and 
so  it  has  been  represented  in  the  plan  above  (fig.  1, 
«aUar^. 

If  the  site  and  dispodtion  of  the  palace  were  as  above 
indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals :  one  leading 
from  the  dty  to  the  great  court,  shown  at  M ;  the  other  to 


the  Temple  and  the  king's  garden,  at  N.^  This  last,  Fer- 
gusson supposes,  was  situated  where  the  stairs  then  were 
which  led  up  to  the  City  of  David,  and  where  the  bridge 
afterwards  joined  the  Temple  to  the  city  and  pdace. 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled  us 
to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  this 
palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were  almost  wholly 
inexplicable.  (See  the  Jovr,  of  Sac  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  p. 
422.)  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  walls  of  the 
halls  of  the  palace  were  wainscoted  with  three  tiers  of 
stone,  apparently  verdoolored  marbles,  hewn  and  pol- 
ished, and  surmounted  by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately 
carved  with  representations  of  leafage  and  flowers. 
Above  this  the  walls  were  plastered  and  ornamented 
with  colored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were, 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet, 
but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  country, 
and  these  were  separated  from  thft  painted  space  above 
by  an  arohitectoral  band;  the  real  difference  being  that 
the  Assyrians  revelled  in  sculptural  representations  of 
men  and  animals,  as  we  now  know  from  the  sculptures 
brought  home,  as  well  as  f^m  the  passage  in  Ezekiel 
(xxiii,  14),  where  he  describes  **  men  portrayed  on  the 
wall,  the  images  of  the  Chddieans  portrayed  with  ver^ 
milion,"  etc  These  modes  of  decoration  were  forbid- 
den to  the  Jews  by  the  second  commandment,  given  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  and 
their  consequent  tendency  to  that  multiform  idolatry. 
Some  difference  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soft  alabaster,  though  admirably  suited  to  bassi-rdievi, 
was  not  suited  for  sharp,  deeply  cut  foliage  sculpture, 
like  that  described  by  Josephus ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hard  material  used  by  the  Jews  might  induce 
them  to  limit  their  ornamentation  to  one  band  onlv. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  condderable  amount  of 
color  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  palaces,  not 
only  from  the  constant  reference  to  gold  and  gilding  in 
Solomon's  buildings,  and  because  that  as  a  color  could 
hardly  be  used  alone,  but  also  from  such  passages  as 
the  following:  "  Build  me  a  wide  house  and  large" — or 
through-drod — "  chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows ; 
and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion" 
(Jer.  xxii,  14).  It  may  also  be  added  that  in  the  East 
all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  adorned 
with  color  interndly,  generally  the  three  primitive  col- 
ors used  in  all  their  intenrity,  but  so  bdanced  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  harmonious  results.    See  Assyria. 

2.  Quite  different  is  the  scheme  proposed  by  Thenins 
in  the  Exfff,  I/ancUt,  zwn.  A.  T.,  of  which  the  following 
is  substantially  a  reproduction : 

(a.)  On  this  plan,  proceeding  from  without,  the  first 
part  was  "the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,"  so 
cdled,  probably,  because  it  was  constructed  of  cedar- 
wood  from  Lebanon.  Thb  served  as  an  audience- 
chamber  or  hall  of  state  (Joseph.  L  c),  and  was  hong 
around  with  costly  armor  (1  Kings  x,  16,  17).  The 
Targum  cdls  it  "the  house  of  the  cooling  of  the 
king,"  probably  because  of  the  refreshing  air  which 
its  size,  its  elevated  site,  and  its  open  construction 
secured  for  it.  Some  have  thought  it  was  a  sort 
of  winter  -  garden  or  conservatory;  but  this  is  less 
probable.  Its  proportions,  100  cubits  of  length,  50  of 
breadth,  and  30  of  height,  must  be  understood  of  the 
inner  measurement;  so  that  the  area  of  this  hall  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  temple,  the  hdght  of  both  being 
the  same  (vi,  2).  A  solid  wdl  of  masonry  enclosed  the 
wood-work  (ver.  9).  The  area  of  this  hall  was  sur- 
rounded by  four  rows  of  ceilar  pillars.  The  statement 
in  ver.  2  is  commonly  taken  to  indicate  four  stnught 
lines  of  pillars,  and  much  perplexity  has  been  caused  on 
this  supposition  by  the  subsequent  statement  (ver.  3) 
that  there  were  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row.  If  there  were 
4  rows  intersecting  the  hall  lengthways,  and  15  inter- 
secting its  breadth,  there  must  have  been  60  pillars  in 
dL  This  has  led  some  arbitrarily  to  read  three  forybiir, 
contrary  to  all  the  codices  and  all  the  versions,  the  Sept 
excepted.    But  lia  does  not  signify  a  series  in  line, 
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but  a  leries  Bunounding  or  enclosing  (oomp^  vi,  86 ;  vii, 
18, 20, 24, 42 ;  Ezek.  xlvi,  28) ;  so  that  the  four  rows  of 
pillare  went  round  the  hall,  forming  four  allies  inside 
the  wall,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  the  passage,  **qua- 
tuor  decmbulacra  inter  oolumnas  cedrinas"  (fig.  8).    On 
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Fig.  8.  Qrouud-plan  of  "  ihe  Uouse  uf  the  Forest  of  Leb- 
anon,*' according  to  Thenius. 

these  pillars  beams  ef  cedar-wood  rested,  running  from 
the  front  to  the  wall,  and  forming  a  substantial  rest  for 
the  upper  story.  This  consisted  of  side  chambers  or 
galleries  (ni^bsC,  comp.  vi,  6, 8),  and  it  is  to  the  num- 
ber  and  order  of  these  that  the  statement  in  ver.  8  re- 
fers :  ^*  And  the  chambers  which  were  upon  the  beams, 
forty-five  [in  number],  fifteen  in  each  row  [circuit],  were 
wainscoted  with  cedar- wood"  (fig.  4,  a  a).    These  were 


Fig.  4.  Upper  Suiry  nf  '*  the  Hoa(>e  of  the  Forest  of  Leb- 
anon," according  to  Thenius. 


beam.  These  gaDeriea  were  probably  nacbedbj  a  wind- 
ing stair  in  the  outer  wall  (figs^ 8  and  4,d iQi ^  ui  the 
Temple  (vi,  8). 

From  this  description,  the  idea  we  form  of  ^  the  Hoose 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon"  is  that  of  a  large  hall,  open  ia 
the  centre  to  the  sky,  the  floor  of  which  was  aunouDded 
with  four  rows  of  pillars,  affording  a  promenade,  above 
which  were  three  tiers  of  galleries  open  to  the  interior, 
divided  each  into  fifkeen  compartments  like  the  boxes 
in  a  theatre,  but  with  doors  communicating  with  each 
other.  As  the  height  of  the  entire  building  was  thirty 
cubits,  we  may  divide  this  so  as  to  allot  eight  feet  to  the 
supporting  pillars,  eighteen  to  the  galleries,  and  four  to 
the  beams  and  flooring  of  the  galleries.  Ilie  building, 
thus  conceived,  answen  to  the  description  of  it  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  yiofuvBimQ  iertyairfuvp^,  by  which  he  means, 
not  that  it  was  in  the  Corinthian  st\ie  of  architecture 

m 

(Keil),  but  that  it  was  built  after  the  Corinthian  fash- 
ion— that  of  a  hall,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  pillars  with 
heavy  arohitraves,  on  which  rested  beams  running  to 
the  wall,  and  supporting  a  floor,  which  again  supported 
shorter  pillars,  between  which  were  windows,  the  wbok 
being  kypcBtkral  (Vitruv.  vi,  8, 1). 

(6.)  If  now  we  regard  this  building  (fig.  6,  ^  as  placed 
lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  a  court  (A ),  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  of  the  portico  of  pillais  (/>), 
the  length  of  which  was  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the 
building  (ver.  6).  These  did  not  run  along  the  mie  of 
it,  but  were  behind  it,  forming  a  colonnade  fifty  cubiu 
long  by  thirty  wide,  conducting  to  the  residcDoe  of  the 
king.  This  terminated  in  a  porch,  or  entiBnee-hall, 
which  had  pillars  and  an  37,  L  e.  a  threshold  or  penoa 
(A.  y. "  thick  beam  ;**  Targ.  KPfi'^pD,  Umen),  By  this 
was  the  entrance  to  the  throne-room  or  hall  of  judgment 
{E),  which  was  wainscoted  with  cedar  from  floor  to  ceil* 

ing  (ri"l*^|Pn  [this  is  the  reading  followed  by  the  Vulj;. 

and  Syr.  instead  of 
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Fig.  6.  Gronnd-plan  of  the  euiire  buildings  of  Solomon*s  Palace,  according  to  Thenins. 


the  second  rj^'li^sn, 
which  is  a  manifeit 
error],  vii,  7).  Then 
came  the  king's  re»> 
idence  in  another 
oouit  (F)  behind  the 
throne -room;  sad 
of  this  the  residence 
of  the  queen,  which 
may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  harem, 
formed  a  (probaUr 
the  back)  part.  The 
apace  G  is  added 
ooojectarally,  forthe 
court  containing  the 
oflices  of  the  paboe, 
and  perhaps  **the 


roofed  with  beams  (D'^BplD,  A.  Y. 
**  windows,"  which  the  word  never 
means)  in  three  rows,  i.  e.  there 
were  three  stories  of  galleries,  and 
in  these  sighti  (HTIlYa ;  Sept.  ;t«^pa) 
over  against  each  other  in  three 
ranks,  L  e.  each  chamber  in  the 
three  stories  had  an  opening  to 
the  interior,  facing  a  corresponding 
opening  in  the  opposite  chamber 
(fig.  4,  b  b).  The  different  compart- 
ments of  the  galleries  communicated 
with  each  other  by  means  of  doors. 
These,  as  well  as  the  windows  (the 
Sept.  has  ;ti*'P<<<  ^°  ^'C^<  ^i  which 
shows  that  it  read  n^TM^BH  where 

the  present  reading  is  niT^TttSj,  of 

which   it   is   impossible   to    make 
sense),  were  square  with  an  over^ 
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Fig.  &  Qroand-plan  of  Solomon's  Pahwe^  according  to 


fa 


^foudlne.  He 
ttut  tbestntctura  <ri*  aiuuCcd  oo  the  nanh  dda  oft) 
Temple,  immediately  adjoiniag  iu  arei,  where  the  low 
of  Antooii  evenlually  stood,  adducing  2  Kingi  zi 
proof  of  thii  poeitioo.  He  holds  Cluil  the  eutin  UnK 
un  wu  one,  the  palace  being  Che  lame  eliewhere  calli 
"  the  Uonw  of  the  ForeU  of  LebuMD."  The  pillin  a 
b7  him  diMributsd  on  the  ouuide  of  the  building, 
■uoceaaive  rowe  of  difl^rent  height^  aapponJng  the 
walli  in  temwe  Nyle.  Then  i*  Ihu*  in  rolity  but  one 
■tocy,  although  tbete  ia  the  appeaianee  externally  of 
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PaladlnL  FUlppo,  an  Italian  paint«  oommended 
by  Hackert,  flouriabed  about  IGOO,  and  executed  leveral 
worka  for  the  churchea  in  Syracuae,  Palmare,  Catania, 
and  other  places.  Lanu  Ihinka  thii  artiiit  the  same  M 
Filippa  Palladino  (q.  T.)>  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Biit.  nf 
At  Fim  ArU,  u,  643. 

Paladlnl,  Utterlo,  m  Italian  painter,  was  bom, 
according  to  Hackert,  In  1S91.  He  ttadied  at  Bome 
under  SebaaUano  Conca,  and  afterwarda  improved  bim- 
•eir  by  a  diligent  uudy  of  the  antique  modela.  On 
bis  reuun  to  Meaaina  he  wm  employed  on  WTeral  con- 
aidetabls  IVeaoo  hoAb  (or  the  church  of  Honte  Tergine. 
Tbiawork  iaon  a  grand  icale,  and  is  highl}' commended 


fig.  T.  Front  Ttew  of  Balomon'a  Palace,  Bccording  to  Pslne. 


■eveimt,  while  within  there  ia  a  series  ofbenchingslike 
the  tins  of  ■  modern  gallery.  This  entire  scheme  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  is  altogether  congmons 
with  its  suthor'B  idea  of  the  structure  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  the  essential  difference  frnm  all  other  proposed 
restorations  bang  the  gradual  enlargement  of  Che  build- 
ing upward.    See  Tkhfls. 


of  dedgn.  Ha  died  of  the  great  plsinie 
which  rBTsged  UoBna  in  1748.  See  Spooner,  £to^. 
Eil.  of  Ike  Fine  Xrte,  it,  648. 

P«l«BOfiaplly  (Gr.  wuAatilc,  old,  and  ypnf ^,  wril- 
iig),  the  science  of  aruaent  writings.  It  oomprehendit 
not  merely  the  art  of  reading  them,  but  soch  a  critical 
knowledge  of  all  their  eircumstanoea  as  will  serve  t-i 


Tig;  8.  Interior  TIew  of  SoIodk 

PALACE  in  eedraiastieal  phraseokigr  ie  nsed  Ibr  a 
biabop's  house,  called  before  the  N'onnan  inTBiion  the 
■niter -jiiHise,  in  which  he  redded  with  his  bmily  of 
clerks.  It  was  provided  with  a  gatehouse  at  Chichester 
and  Hereford;  at  Wells  it  is  moated  and  defended  by 
walls;  at  Durham  it  is  an  actual  castle;  at  Lincoln  snd  St. 
David's  itexists  cHily  as  a  msgniflcent  ruin;  the  chapels 
remain  at  York,  Winchester,  Chichester.  Dm-ham,  Wells, 
and  Salisbury;  and  the  halt  is  preserved  at  Chidiester; 
■  few  portions  remain  st  Woreester.  There  is  a  very 
perfect  example  at  Ely.  Kahops  had  town  houses 
moatly  along  the  Smnd,  as  well  as  numeraoi  country 
bonsea,  like  Famham,  Roae,  Hattlebnry,  and  Bishop's 
Auckland.  The  chapela  of  Lambeth  and  Ely  Place 
(Holbom),  the  abbots'  hotiaea  at  Peterhorongh  and 
Cheater,  conTetted  at  the  Refimnadon  into  palaces,  re- 
tain iiiaii7  todent  poniuna,  Hk«  theae  of  Bayenz,  Sens, 
TIL-Mk 


n's  Palace,  according  to  Psine. 

determliw  (heir  age,  ff  ther  happen  to  be  undated,  and 
thdr  genuineness,  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  auiben- 
tlcstion.  For  these  purposes,  the  paleogrspber  needs 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  substances,  such  as 
bark,  leaves,  skins,  psper,  tUi,  which  have  been  used 
for  writing;  with  the  various  manners  of  writing  which 
have  prevailed,  and  the  changes  which  they  have  an- 
dei^ne;  with  the  various  forms  of  anthenticating  writ- 
ings, such  as  seals,  signets,  cachets,  signatures,  super- 
Bc^iption^  subscriptions,  attestations,  etc,  which  have 
been  employed  at,  different  times;  with  the  various 
phases  through  which  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
orthography  of  the  language  of  the  writing  with  wliich 
he  is  dealing,  hss  passed;  and  with  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  history,  laws,  institutions,  lilerstun, 
and  art  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  the  writing 
pTofesse*  to  belong.   Paleography  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  founded  by  the  learned  French  Benedictine,  Jean 
Mabillon,  whoae  De  Be  IHplomcUica,  first  published  in 
1681  in  1  vol.  foL,  reprinted  in  1709,  and  again  in  1789, 
ill  2  vol8.  fol.,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  roost  masteriy  worlc 
on  the  subject.  Along  with  the  Nottveau  Traiti  de 
Diplomatie  (Par.  1760-1765,  6  vols.  4to)  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  and  the  Elements  de  PaleograpkU 
(Par.  1838,  2  vols.  4u>)  by  M.  Natalis  de  Waill}',  it  is 
the  great  authority  for  French  pabeography.  English 
paleography  is  perhaps  less  favorably  represented  in 
Aatle's  Origin  and  Progrew  of  WrUwg  (Lond.  1808), 
than  Scottish  palsBography  in  Anderson's  and  Ruddi- 
man's  Diplomata  Scotia  (Fdinb.  1789).  Muratori  treats 
of  Italian  pabeography  in  the  third  volume  of  his  great 
work,  the  AnUquitcUee  Italiom  MedU  jEvi;  and  among 
later  works  on  the  same  subject  may  be  mentioned  the 
DiphmaHca  PonHficia  (Rome,  1841)  of  Marino  MarinL 
The  palieography  of  Greece  is  illustrated  in  the  Patao- 
graphui  Graoa  (Par.  1708)  of  Montfauoon.  Spanish 
palasography  may  be  studied  in  the  BibUotica  de  la 
Polygraphia  EepafU}la  (Mad.  1788)  of  Don  C  Rodriguez. 
CM*  works  on  German  paleography,  it  may  be  enough 
to  name  Eckard's  Introdudio  in  Bern  D^plomaUcam 
(Jen.  1742) ;  Heumann's  CommentarU  de  Be  DipUh- 
matica  (Norirob.  1745);  Walther's  Lexicon  DipUma- 
ticum  (Gott  1745);  and  Kopp's  PalcBograpkia  Critica 
(Mannh.  1817).  Hebrew  pabeography  has  been  elab- 
orated by  Gesenius  in  his  Getchii^e  der  Hebraiachen 
Sprache  und  Schrift,  and  other  works.  See  Deutsch, 
Literary  Bemame^  p.  158  sq.  The  great  work  on 
palsBography  generally  —  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
works  of  its  class  ever  published — is  the  PaUogra' 
phie  UniceneUe  (Par.  1889-1845,  in  5  vols.  foL)  of  M. 
J.  R  Silvestre.— Chambers.    See  Palimpsbst;  Wbxt- 

INO. 

FalasoldgiM  is  the  name  of  an  iliustrions  Byzan- 
tine family,  which  first  appears  in  history  about  the 
Uth  century,  and  is  in  many  of  its  representatives  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fismily  attained  to  imperial  dignity 
in  the  person  of  Michael  PaloBologue  (q.  v.).  See  £a8T- 
KKN  Church  ;  Johs  PALiBOLOoim. 

Pal8Mti''na  (Exod.  zv,  14;  Isa.  xiv,  29, 81).  See 
Palkstimb. 

Palafox,  Juan  db,  a  Spanish  prelate,  noted  as  a 
theological  writer,  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
in  1600.  The  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  University  of  Salaman- 
ca, he  was  called  by  Philip  IV  to  a  place  in  the  **  com- 
mission of  war,"  and  afterwards  to  a  like  position  in 
the  "  commission  of  the  Indies."  He  embraced  a  little 
later  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The  king  appointed 
him,  in  1689,  bishop  of  Puebla-de-los-Angelos,  in  Mex- 
ico, with  extensive  administrative  powers.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  functions  Palafox  had  some  disputes  with 
the  Jesuits;  he  submitted  these  differences  to  pope  In- 
nocent X,  and  went  to  Europe  to  sustain  his  cause. 
The  king  of  Spain,  satisfied  with  Palafox's  conduct  in 
America,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Osma.  He  died 
soon  after  (SepL  18, 1659),  leaving  a  high  reputation 
for  piety.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  pro- 
cedure was  instituted  for  his  beatification ;  but  the  case 
was  delayed  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  government,  the  court  of  Rome  decided 
not  to  confer  the  honor  on  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  works  of  Palafox  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1762,  in  fifteen  volumes.  Among 
them  are,  Le  Pasteur  de  la  Suit  de  Noil  {Pastor  £ 
Noche-buena)  (Brussels,  1655):— rA«  Shepherd  of 
Christmas '  eve,  translated  into  French  (Par.  1676): — 
Le  ConqiUte  de  la  Chine  par  les  Tartares  {The  Conquest 
of  China  hg  the  Tartars),  published  in  Spanish  and  in 
French  (ibid.  1678) ;  and  several  mystical  treatises,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  French  by  the 
abb^  Le  Roy.  See  Dinonart,  Vie  du  vinhrabU  Don 
Jean  de  Palqfox,  tvique  ^A  ngelopolis  (CoL  1767) ;  Ni- 


oolini,  HisUnry  of  ike  Jemiis,  p.  809  Bq.r-Hoefer,  JV<w«. 
Biog,  Ghurak,  a.  v. 

Falalret,  Elias,  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  das- 
ileal  commentators  who  attempted  to  ittustxmte  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Tesuroent  from  the  usage  of  the 
various  authors  of  classic  Greek,  a  line  of  interpretatioo 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  grew  into 
especial  favor  with  many  eminent  scholars,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  Palairet,  who  was  a 
French  Protestant  minister  living  at  Toumay,  in  Bd- 
gium,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1752,  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, some  short  notes  of  classical  illustrations  of  sun- 
dry passages  of  the  New  Testament.  These  he  en- 
tided  ObservaHones  phUologieo-eritiea  in  saeros  Noei 
FcBderis  Ubros.  These  notes  indicate  much  learning, 
but  they  partake  of  the  fault  of  the  school  by  exagger- 
ating the  likeness  of  the  sacred  to  the  classic  Greek 
authors.  Palairet,  who  seems  to  have  afterwards  un- 
dertaken the  pastorship  of  a  French  congregation  at 
Greenwich,  issued  in  the  year  1755  a  specimen,  printed 
in  London,  of  a  much  larger  work,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  continuous  commentary  on  all  the  bookj) 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  principle  of  bis  Obeerror 
tUmes,  The  woric,  however,  which  was  to  have  been 
published  by  subscription,  never  appeared. — Kitto,  Cg- 
dop.  s.  v.  , 

Paaal  (Heb.  Palal%  hh^Jut^;  Sept  •oXaC,  v.r. 
^aXax,  ^aXoK,  and  4»aXaX),  son  of  Uzar,  and  one  who 
aided  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  25). 
aa446. 

Falfimaa,  Grboorius  (Pfniyopcoc  o  naXa/iac),an 
eminent  Greek  eodesiaatic  of  the  14th  century,  was 
bom  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  then  reduced  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, apparently  during  the  reign  of  Androoicus  Pal»- 
ologus  the  elder.  He  ignored  the  oppwtunity  of  worid- 
ly  greatness,  of  which  his  parentage  and  wealth  and 
the  imperial  favor  gave  him  the  prospect,  and  with  bis 
two  brothers  became,  while  yet  very  young,  an  inmate 
of  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  Here  the 
youngest  of  the  three  died ;  and,  upon  the  <leath  of  the 
superior  of  the  monastery  soon  after,  the  two  aanriving 
Inothers  placed  themselves  nnder  another  superior. 
With  him  they  remained  eight  years;  and  on  his  death 
Gregory  Pahunas  withdrew  to  Scete,  near  Berrboea, 
where  he  built  a  cell,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely,  for 
ten  years,  to  divine  contemplation  and  spiritual  exer- 
cises. The  severity  of  his  regimen  and  the  coldness  of 
his  cell  produced  an  illness  which  nearly  oocaaioned  bis 
death.  The  uigent  recommendation  of  the  other  monks 
of  the  place  induced  him  then  to  leave  Scete  and  to  re- 
turn to  Mount  Athos;  but  this  change  did  not  soflioe 
for  his  recovery,  and  he  removed  to  Tbessaloniea  (Csn- 
tacuzenus,  Historg,  ii,  89).  It  was  apparently  while  at 
Tbessaloniea  that  his  controversy  began  with  Barisam. 
a  Calabrian  monk,  who  visited  Constantinople  soon  sf- 
ter  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Andronicoa  Pafaeokh 
gus  the  younger,  A.D.  1828,  and,  professing  bimsdf  an 
adherent  of  the  Greek  Chureh  and  a  convert  from  the 
Latin  Church,  against  which  he  also  wrote  sevcial 
works,  obtained  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
Barlaam  appears  to  have  been  a  coooeited  man,  md  to 
have  sought  opportunities  for  decrying  the  usages  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks.  ForhissnpercUiottsbiimarthewikl 
fanaticism  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athoa  pwaeated  sn 
admirable  subject.  Those  of  them  who  aimed  at  the 
highest  spiritual  attainments  were  accastomed  to  shot 
themselves  up  for  days  and  nights  together  in  a  onncr 
of  a  cell,  and  there  abstract  their  thoughts  firom  aD 
worldly  objects.  Resting  their  beards  on  their  chests^ 
and  fixing  their  eyes  on  their  bellies,  they  imsgiwd 
that  the  seat  of  the  soul,  previously  unknown,  was  re- 
vealed to  them  by  a  mystical  light,  and  ai  its  diaooverr 
they  were  rspt  into  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoyncnt.  The 
existence  of  this  light,  described  by  Gibbon  as  ^  the 
creature  of  an  empty  ttomach  and  an  empty  bnia,* 
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apfieaiB  to  teve  been  kept  aeerat,  and  was  only  revealed 
to  Bariaam  by  an  incautioiis  monk,  whom  CantacnaenciB 
abuses  for  his  communicatiyeneaiL  Bariaam  eagerly 
seized  the  oppornmity  afforded  by  this  discovery  to  as- 
sail with  bitter  reproaches  the  fanaticism  of  these  He- 
sychasts  (ifaiixa^ovrfc)  [see  HisiroHABTs]  or  Quiet- 
ists,  calling  them  'O/i^oXo^^oi  (Onipialoptsfcki)^ 
'*  men  with  their  sools  in  their  navels,"  and  he  identified 
them  with  the  Maasilians  or  Eachites  of  the  4th  cen- 
tuiy.  The  monks  were  roosed  by  these  attacks,  and 
as  Gregoiy  Palamas  was  the  most  able  and  learned 
among  them,  they  put  him  forwaxd  as  their  champion, 
and  employed  both  his  tongue  and  pen  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  sarcastic  CaUbrian.  Palamas  and  his 
friends  tried  at  first  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  Bar- 
iaam by  kindly  remonstrance,  and  affirmed,  tm  to  the 
mystical  light,  that  there  had  been  various  similar  in- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  a  divine  lustre 
surroanding  the  saints  in  time  of  persecution,  and  that 
sacred  history  recorded  the  appearance  of  a  divine  and 
uncreated  light  at  the  Saviour's  transfiguration.  Bar- 
iaam caught  at  the  menti<m  of  tins  light  as  uncreated, 
and  affirmed  that  nothing  was  uncreated  but  God,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  God  was  invisible,  while  the  light  of 
Mount  Tabor  was  visible,  to  the  bodily  eye,  the  monks 
must  have  two  gods,  one  the  Creator  of  all  things,  con- 
fessedly invisible,  the  other  this  visible  yet  uncreated 
lighL  This  serious  charge  gave  to  the  controversy  a 
fresh  impulse,  until  two  or  three  years  later  Bariaam, 
fearing  that  his  infuriated  opponents,  who  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict  from  all  the  monasteries  about 
Theasalunica  and  Constantinople,  would  offer  him  per- 
sonal violence,  appealed  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  bishops  there,  and  charged  Palamas  not 
only  with  sharing  the  fanaticism  ci  the  Omphahptyckiy 
and  with  the  use  of  defective  prayers,  but  also  with 
holding  blasphemous  views  of  God,  and  with  introduc- 
ing new  terms  into  the  theology  of  the  Church.  A 
eooBcil  was  consequently  convened  in  the  church  of 
Sl  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  in  1841,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  chief  senators,  the  learned,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  common  people.  As  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  discuss  the  mysteries  of  theology  before  a 
piomisooous  multitude,  the  charge  against  Palamas  and 
the  monks  of  blasphemous  notions  respecting  God  was 
suppressed,  and  only  the  charge  of  holding  the  old 
Masailian  heresy  respecting  prayer,  and  of  using  de- 
fective prayers,  was  proceeded  with.  Bariaam  first  ad- 
dressed Che  council  in  support  of  his  chargd;  then  Pa- 
lamas replied,  retorting  upon  Bariaam  the  charge  of 
blssphemy  and  perverseness.  The  council  decided  in 
fiivor  of  the  monks,  and  Bariaam,  according  to  Cant«- 
cusenos,  acknowledged  his  errors  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  adversaries.  Mortified,  however,  at  his 
public  defeat,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  Latin  Church.  Nioepborus  Gregoras  states 
that  the  decision  of  the  council  on  the  question  of  the 
Kaasilian  heresy  charged  against  the  monks  was  de- 
ferred, that  Bariaam  was  convicted  of  malignity  and 
anoganoe,  and  that  the  heresy  of  Palamas  and  his  party 
wonld  probably  have  been  condemned  also,  had  not 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  been  cut  short  by  the 
emperor's  death  in  1841.  The  cause  forsaken  by  Bar- 
iaam was  taken  up  by  another  Gregory,  somamed 
Acindynns ;  but  the  party  of  the  monks  continued  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Palamas  enjoyed  the  favor  of  John 
Cantacusenus,  who  then  exerdsed  the  chief  influence 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Patoologus,  a  minor. 
It  was  even  reported  that  Cantacuzenns  intended  to 
procure  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
pie  and  the  elevation  of  Palamas.  In  the  civil  war 
which  followed  (1342-1847)  between  Cantacusenus  and 
the  oonrt  (where  the  admiral  Apocaucns  had  supplant- 
ed him),  Palamas,  on  aoooont  of  his  friendship  for  Can- 
tacuzenns, was  imprisoned  in  1846,  not  on  any  political 
charge,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  views;  for 
the  patriarch  now  supported  Gregoiy  Acindynns  and 


the  Barlaamites  against  the  monks  of  Hoant  Athos,  who 
were  favorable  to  Cantacusenus.  The  Barlaamites  thus 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  in  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople the  Palamites,  ss  their  opponents  called  them, 
were  condemned.  The  patriarch  and  the  court  were, 
however,  especially  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from 
the  suspicion  of  acting  from  political  motives  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Palamas.  When  the  successful  en- 
trance of  CantaciUEcnus  into  Constantinople,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  obliged  the  court  to  submit,  Palamas  was  re- 
leased, and  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
The  patriarch  Calecas  had  been  deposed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  empress-mother,  Anns,  Just  before  the  tri- 
umph of  Cantacusenus,  and  Gregory  Palamas  persuaded 
Cantacuzenns  to  assemble  a  synod,  by  which  the  dep- 
osition was  confirmed,  and  Calecas  banbbed  to  Didy- 
motichnm.  Adndynns  and  the  Barlaamites  were  now 
in  turn  condemned,  and  the  Palamites  once  more  gained 
the  ascendency.  Isidore,  one  of  their  number,  was 
chosen  patriarch.  Palamas  himself  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  archbishop  of  Thessalonica;  though, 
as  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  nobility 
who  were  hostile  to  Cantacusenus,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Lemnos; 
but  he  obtained  admittance  after  a  dme.  This  wss  in 
1849.  Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  continued : 
the  Barlaamites  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church ;  their  rsnks  received  continual  increase,  and 
Nicephonis  Gregoras,  the  historian,  adroitly  drew  over 
to  their  side  the  empress  Irene,  wife  of  Cantscusenos, 
by  persoading  her  that  the  recent  death  of  her  younger 
son,  Andronicus,  in  1847,  was  a  sign  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  fiivor  shown  by  the  emperor  Cantacu- 
zenns to  the  Palamites.  To  restore  peace,  if  possible, 
to  the  Church,  a  synod  wss  summoned,  after  various 
conferences  had  bc«n  held  between  the  emperor,  the 
patriarch  Isidore,  Palamas,  and  Nicephonis  Gregoras. 
Isidore  died  in  1849,  before  the  meeting  of  the  synod, 
over  which  Callistos,  his  successor,  presided.  When  it 
met,  in  1851,  Nicephonis  Gregoras  was  the  champion 
of  tiie  Barlaitmites,  who  numbered  among  their  sup- 
porters the  archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  the  bishop  of 
Ganus  or  Gaunus;  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  was 
present,  appear*  to  hsve  been  on  the  same  side.  Pala- 
mas was  the  leader  of  the  oppoate  par^,  who,  having 
a  large  majority  and  the  support  of  the  emperor,  car- 
ried everything  their  own  way.  The  archbishop  of 
Ephesus  snd  the  bishop  of  Ganus  were  deposed.  Bar- 
iaam and  Acindynns  (neither  of  whom  wss  present) 
were  declared  excommunicated,  and  their  followers  were 
forbidden  to  propagate  their  sentiments.  The  popu- 
Isce,  however,  favored  the  vanquished  Bariaaraites,  and 
Palamas  narrowly  escaped  violence.  Of  his  subsequent 
history  and  death  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

The  peculiar  leading  tenets  of  the  Palamites  were  the 
existence  of  the  mystical  light  discovered  by  the  more 
eminent  monks  and  recluses  in  their  long  exercises  of 
abstract  contemplation  and  prayer,  and  the  uncreated 
nature  of  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor  seen  at  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ.  The  first  attracted  the  notice  and 
animadversion  of  their  opponents;  but  the  second,  with 
the  consequences  really  or  apparently  deducible  from  it, 
was  the  great  object  of  attack.  The  last  seven  books 
(xviii-xxtv)  of  the  ffUtoria  BytanNna  of  Nicephonis 
Gregoras  are  devoted  to  a  history  of  this  controvers}' ; 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  polemic  spirit  he  charges 
Palamas  with  polytheism;  with  converting  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deit}'  into  so  msny  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent deities ;  with  affirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
one  alone,  or  even  one  of  seven,  but  one  of  *'  seventy 
times  seven;'*  with  placing  in  an  intermediate  rank  be- 
tween God  and  angels  a  new  and  peculiar  class  of  un- 
created powers  (raivov  n  Kai  tiiiov  dKritntiV  yivo^ 
iviftytiiiv),  which  Palamas  called  '*  the  brightness  (Xaft- 
trporrird)  of  God  and  the  ineffable  light"  (^oic  d^prirov)', 
with  holding  that  any  man  by  partaking  of  the  stream 
of  this  light,  flowing  from  its  inexhaustible  source, 
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could  at  will  beeome  uncreated  and  without  beginning 
(am-itrrifi  i^kkovn  yiviodat  jcai  dvapxv)  *  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
merous  other  errors.  These  alleged  hereeies  were,  how- 
ever, meetly,  if  not  altogether,  the  inferences  deduced 
by  NicephoruB  Gregoraa  and  other  opponents  from  the 
Palamite  dogma  of  uncreated  light,  and  not  the  acknowl- 
edged tenets  of  the  Palamite  party.  The  rise,  continu- 
ance, and  vehemence  o(  the  controversy  is  a  singular 
manifestation  of  the  subtilty  and  misdirection  of  the 
Greek  intellect  of  the  period.  The  dogma  of  the  un- 
created light  of  Mount  Tabor  has  apparently  continued 
to  be  the  recognised  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Capperonnerius,  Not.  ad  Nicepk,  Gregor.  ii, 
1821,  ed.  Bonn),  though  probably  now  neglected  or  foi^ 
gotten. 

Palamas  was  a  copious  writer ;  many  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  and  are  enumerated  by  Wharton  and 
Gery  in  the  Apj^endix  to  Care,  and  by  Fabridus.  Ni- 
cephorns  says  that  be  wrote  more  than,  sixty  Xoyoi,  'ora- 
tionw ;  and  Boivin  states  that  one  MS.  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris  contained  more  than  seventy  homilies 
or  other  short  pieces.  The  statement  of  Gregoras,  there- 
fore, must  refer  only  to  pieces  written  on  occasion  of  Pal- 
amas's  controyersy  with  him,  or  must  be  much  too  low 
an  estimate.  The  following  have  been  puUished :  Pro- 
sopopcsia,  s.  Prowpma^  s.  Orationes  dua  judtcialesj  Men- 
tis Corpus  accuaaniis,  et  Corporis  sese  dtfsndaUiSf  una 
cum  Judicum  Sententia  (Paris,  156B) : — EIq  rrjv  (rcirr))v 
ufTafiop^umv  Tov  Kwpiov  koi  Ocov  cat  £iur^|Ooc  vf^v 
Ificov  Xpurrov'  iy  y  irapditraat/Q  on  rb  car  tdmlfv 
^utC  OKTitrrov  iffTiv.  \6yog  a.  In  venerahilem  Domini 
et  J)ei  ac  Salvatoris  nosiri  Jesu  ChrisH  Trantforma- 
iionem,  ubiprobatur  quod  ineaest  lumen  inareatum  esse, 
Oratio  Prima.  'OfuXia  c/c  r))v  avH^  rov  Kvpiov 
cfirrrfv  furafioft^aiv  iv  y  irapatrraaiQ  m^  fi  cat  oc- 
TiOTov  ioTi  rb  Kar  ahr^v  dfiurarov  ^«i>c,  dXX'  aiiK 
tartv  ovoia  8eov.  Xoyoc  fi',  Tractatus  in  eandem  ve- 
nerandam  Domini  Transformationem;  in  quoprobatitr, 
qucmquam  inereatitm  est  ilUus  dknmssimum  Lumens  haud 
tamen  Dei  JEsseniiatn  esse,  Oratio  Secunda,  These  two 
orations  were  published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Combe- 
fis  in  his  Auctarium  Novistimum  (Paris,  1672),  ii,  106 : — 
Aoyoi  (i\  dvoSttKTUcoi  on  ovyi  cat  in  rov  Tiov  ahX 
Ik  fAovov  TOV  Harpbc  f mropcvf  rat  ro  Hvwfia  rb"Ayiov, 
Orationes  dues  dernonstrativm  quod  non  ex  FUio,  sed  ex 
solo  Patre  procedat  Spiritus  Sanctus,  These  were  pub- 
lished in  London  without  date  (but  probably  in  1624), 
together  with  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  Barlaam,  the 
Calabrian,  and  several  Greek  writen  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period : — 'AvTtiriypa^ai,BtftitaHo  ExposUionum^ 
8.  Epigrapharum  Joaxmis  Veoci,  published,  with  a  Con- 
fuUUio  by  cardinal  Besearion,  in  the  Opmcula  Aurea  of 
Petrus  Arcudius  (Rome,  1680, 1671) i—S,  Petri  Athoni- 
ta  (s.  de  Monte  Atho)  Enoomium  (in  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Junii,  a.  d.  xii,  ii,  535): — 'Evi  Aarivwv  owrofiiaj 
Adwrsus  Latinos  Confessio: — 'EmvroXi^  rrpbc  ri/v 
beoort^ff  fiaoiXiSa  Kvpdv  'Awav  n^y  IlaAaioXoyivav, 
Epistola  ad  divimtus  ooronatam  A  ugustam  Annam  Pa- 
laoloffinamf  printed  by  Boivin  in  his  notes  to  the  JJiet. 
Byzant,  of  Nioephorus  Gre^ras  (Paris,  1702),  p.  787. 
Boivin  has  also  given  two  extracts  from  a  writing  of 
Palamas,  one  of  some  length,  Adeertue  Joanmtm  Caie- 
cam  i  the  other  very  brief,  from  an  Epistola  ad  Joannem 
Gatram,  Various  citations  from  his  works  are  given 
by  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tomus 
or  declaration  issued  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in 
1S51,  against  the  Barlaamites  was  drawn  up  by  Panamas, 
or  under  his  inspection.  It  is  given  by  Combefls,  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  his  i4  uctarium  Novissimum  (Paris, 
1672),  ii,  135,  and  is  entitled  To/aoc  Urs^iii:  irapd  Hiq 
3<iac  Kai  upa^  vwoiov  rov  otryiepon^tiofii  card  rwv 
^povovvnav  tA  BapKadfi  rt  Kai  'AkivSvvov  M  rqc 
liaotXtiac  rwv  iv9t0utv  nai  bp^oSo^utv  fiamXiwy  r'lfi&v 
KavraKovi^tvov  xai  TlaXatoXoyov,  Tomus  a  divina  sa- 
craque  Synodo  adversus  eos  coacta  qui  Barlaam  et 
Acindyni  opinioms  sunt,  Caniacuseno  ac  Pabaologo  reli^ 
giosis  orihodoxisque  ImpemtorHnu  nostriSf  editus  ac  ex^ 


positus.  The  Greek  writen  bek»ging  to  the  Bomiak 
Churoh,  as  Allatius,  Nioolaus  Comnenus,  Papadopoli,  sod 
others,  heap  on  Palamas  every  term  of  rqvoach;  on ibe 
other  hand  the  orthodox  Greeks  extol  him  highly,  and 
ascribe  miraculous  effects  to  his  relics.  See  Cave,  Bi$L 
LUUr,  (Oxford,  1740-1743) ;  Appendix,  voL  ii,  by  VTbar^ 
ton  and  Gery,  p.  54  sq. ;  Fabridus,  Bibliotk,  Grteea,  x, 
454-462,  790 ;  ed.  vet.  xi,  494  sq.  ed.  Harles ;  Oudin,  Ik 
Scriptoribus  Eodes,  voL  iii,  coL  843;  Cantacuzenoa, 
HisL;  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  UiML  BgzanL — Smith,  DieL 
ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  cmd  MgtkoL  s.  v.;  oomp.  Neale, 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  ii,  745, 746. 

Falamites.    See  Palamas. 

Palanquin.    See  Litteb. 

Palatini  is  the  name  by  which  was  designated  one 
of  the  three  classes  of  subdeacons  in  Rome  eqteciallr 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  bishop. 

FalatintiB,  a  surname  of  ApoUo.  under  wbidi  he 
was  worshipped  at  Borne,  where  he  had  a  temple  on  the 
F^tinehilL 

Palatins,  Joankes,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  sc- 
cessible  to  us,  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  popes, 
entitled  Gesta  Pontijicum  Romanorum  a  8.  Petro  utqn' 
fnnocentium  XI,  addit,  Pontificum  imagimbus  mtms- 
matib.  sigiUis,  etc.  (Yenetia,  1685,  2  voh).  foL).  It  is  s 
very  exhaustive  but  not  a  critical  work.  Palatius  is 
also  the  author  of  Fasti  CardinaUum  onmium  Romana 
eccles,  cum  stemmatib,  eorum  (ibid.  1708, 2  vols.  foL). 

Paldah.    See  Steel. 

Paleee,  a  name  for  the  150  decretals  and  council 
ordinances  added  to  Gratian's  Decretum.  They  are  in- 
serted in  the  Corpus  Juris,  but  have  attained  to  no  le- 
gal authority.  The  name  PcUea  is  either  a  conaptioB 
of  vaXaioi,  i.  e.  obsolete,  or  is  from  the  name  Paua^aUa^ 
a  pupil  of  Gratian,  and  their  first  collector.  See  Kckell, 
IHsquisitio  hist,  critic  de  paleis  (Marburg^  1827) ;  Phil- 
ippe, Kirchenreeht,  iv,  160. 

Falearlo,  Aonio  (or,  as  his  name  was  originaDv 
written,  Aomo  degH  Pa^iari),  one  of  the  nooet  noted 
of  Italian  characters  in  the  Reformation  period,  and  s 
martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  bom  ai  YeioU,iii  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  and  descoMled  of  noble  and  ancient 
families  by  both  his  parents.  He  spent  his  youth  in 
retirement  until  death  robbed  him  suddenly  of  hb  psi^ 
ents,  when  a  Mend  of  his  frther,  MaiteUi  by  name, 
cared  for  Aonio  and  guided  his  educatkm.  The  Insfaop 
of  the  diocese,  Ennio  Philonardi,  also  interested  him- 
self in  the  preoodous  youth,  and  paid  afctentioa  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  and  the  development  of  hit 
talents.  Paleario  applied  himself  eariy  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  made  great  progreM, 
and  then  proceeded  to  philosophy  and  divinity.  The 
desire  he  bad  for  knowledge  prompted  him  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year  to  go  abroad,  and,  after  travelUnig  tbrongh 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  seeking  ever  the  aeqaaiot- 
ance  and  teachings  of  the  mo^t  famous  professors  ia 
every  place  he  visited,  he  settled  for  student's  work  at 
Rome,  where  he  continued  for  six  years,  till  that  city 
was  taken  by  Charles  Y,  when  tiie  disovdera  committed 
by  the  troops  of  that  prince  leaving  no  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ing tranquillity,  obliged  Paleario  to  depart  (1688).  He 
had  at  this  time  a  great  inclination  to  tfavcl  into  Fruiee, 
Germany,  and  even  as  far  as  Greece;  bot  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  fortune  would  not  admit  of  thia»  and  he  eoo- 
tented  himself  with  a  visit  to  the  different  parts  of  bis 
native  country.  He  made  prolonged  stays  at  Siaa. 
Florence,  Ferran,  Padua,  and  Bologna  ~>  every whqt 
gathering  new  stores  of  learning,  and  having  intff- 
oourw  with  the  most  illustrious  men.  He  retunied 
again  to  Rome,  but  in  1627  left  it  for  Siena,  upon  which 
he  now  determined  as  hia  permanent  abode,  nkdaced  to 
settle  there  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  sitaaftioa  and  the 
sprightliness  and  sagadty  of  the  infaabitants;  and  ae- 
cordingly  he  sold  his  cfltate  at  Vcioti,  and  pmchassd  a 
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country-hoiiM  in  the  neighborhood  of  Siena,  ctHed  Ce- 
ciuiuM,  because  it  formerly  belcmged  to  Cedna,  one  of 
Cicero*8  dienta.    Here  he  entered  likewise  into  matri- 
mony with  a  young  woman  of  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  all  his  life  after.    She  bore  him  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls.    In  1584  Paleario  was 
made  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  philosophy, 
snd  a  great  number  of  pupils  gathered  about  hiro, 
when  his  career  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  grew  impatlGnt  at 
seeing  his  own  reputation  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
lustre  of  Paleario.    Having  studied  the  Scriptures  and 
read  the  writings  of  the  German  Beformers,  bis  lectures 
on  moral  philosophy  were  distinguished  from  those  of 
his  colleague  by  a  liberal  tone  of  thinking.    This,  al- 
though gratifying  to  the  students,  was  offensive  to 
the  professor,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  ideas. 
Curdinal  Saddet,  in  the  name  of  his  friends,  set  before 
Paleario  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  novelties,  and  ad- 
vised him,  in  consideration  of  the  times,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  safer  task  of  dothing  the  peripatetic  ideas  in 
degant  language.    This  prudential  advice  was  not  al- 
together congenial  to  the  candid  mind  of  Paleario,  and 
the  devotion  which  he  fdt  for  trtith.     The  freedom 
with  which  he  censured  vain  pretenden  to  learning 
and  religion  irritated  a  class  of  men  who  scrupled  at  no 
means  to  oppress  and  ruin  an  adversary,  and  who  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  fasten  on  him  the  charge  of 
heresy.    His  private  conduct  was  watched,  and  ex- 
pressiona  which  had  dropped  from  him  in  the  unsus- 
pecting confidence  of  private  conversation  were  circu- 
lated to  his  prejudice.    But  Paleario  gave  the  greatest 
offence  by  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  benefit  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  Jl  Benejicio  di  Chrigto  (1542);  a  sy- 
nopsis of  its  contents,  with  selections,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hurst  in  his  Martyrs  to  the  Tract  Cause  (N.  T.  1872, 
12mo),  p.  CSSO.    The  little  book,  which  is  throughout 
enriched  with  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Church  fathers— Augustine,  Origen,  Basil,  Hilary, 
AmlHnoee,  Irensos,  and  St.  Bernard — exdted  much  at- 
tention, not  only  in  Italy,  but  elsewhere,  for  it  was 
tzanalated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  obtained 
a  diculation  that  is  remarkable.    Paul  Yergerius  re- 
ports that  during  the  six  yean  following  its  appearance 
forty  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  sold  in  Venice 
■loDe.    What  wonder  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
were  alao  attentive  to  this  work,  and  made  every  effort 
to  soppraas  it  and  to  ruin  its  author?    They  soon  came 
upon  his  track.     His  opponents  in  Siena  conspired 
against  him  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  in- 
dicted him  for  heresy.    On  hearing  this  he  quickly  re- 
tained, in  order  to  defend  himself.    Most  of  his  judges 
were  passionately  emMtteied  against  him. 

**They  are  heartless  and  complaining  men.**  said  be  In 
his  defence,  "who  seek  to  declare  the  most  mnoceDt  ac- 
tion a  crime;  so  that  one  dares  not  venture  to  praise,  nn- 
puniahed,  the  glory  of  ChrisL  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
happtnese,  the  King  of  all  nations  and  peoples.  The  fact 
that  I  have  written  a  book  this  year,  in  the  Tuscan  lau- 
guflge,  wherein  I  praise  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  the  human  race  throuffh  the  death  of  Christ,  Is  made 
the  noond  of  a  criminal  charge  against  me.  Can  one 
think  of  anything  mora  hatefol  f  1  have  said  that  once 
he  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  has  shed  his  blood 
for  our  redemption,  and  that  we  should  have  no  more 
doobt  as  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  enjoy  perfect  peace 
and  reat.  Supported  by  the  roost  unquestionable  author- 
ity of  antiqnlqr,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Church  fa- 
thers, 1  have  maintained  that  whoever  directs  hie  eyes  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  crucified,  omfldes  in  bis  promises,  and 
places  his  hopes  in  him  alone,  will  receive  from  him  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  redemption  from  all  evil,  be- 
cause he  cannot  disappoint  our  hopes.  And  yet  theee 
things  have  appeared  to  those  twelve  Jnrvmen— who  no 
lonjger  deserve  the  nsme  of  men — so  horrible  and  fearfhl 
that  th^  have  all  dedarad  with  one  voice  that  the  author 
must  be  condemned  to  be  burned  I  If  I  must  suffer  this 
pcnaltv— for  I  regard  my  writing  much  more  a  confession 
than  an  invective— then,  senators,  no  iMtter  fortune  conld 
befkll  mel  In  my  opinion,  at  a  time  like  onra  no  Chris- 
tian skitmld dUinhished!  Accused, imprisoned, sconrged, 
hanged,  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  thrown  to  the  wild  beast?,  or 
roaasied  in  the  flames— what  does  it  matter,  if  onlv  by  such 
a  death  the  glorioaa  truth  comes  evermore  to  light  r* 


In  the  oomne  of  his  address  Paleario  tamed  to  his  ac- 
cusers, disclosed  to  them  thdr  wicke<taiess,  and  pro- 
claimed the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  referring  to  his 
dnoumstances,  he  said : 

*'My  only  temporal  happiness  consists  in  living  among 
mv  books.  A  woollen  mg  as  a  protection  against  the 
cold,  a  piece  of  linen  to  wipe  away  the  sweat  from  my 
brow,  a  oed  to  rest  on,  and  a  simnle  bench  to  sit  npon— 
these  are  all  I  need.  And  do  tnoo,  O  Christ,  merclfnl 
Lor^  preserve  and  increase  those  gifts  which  I  have  from 
thee  I  Thou  bust  kindled  in  me  a  disdain  of  all  earthly 
goods,  and  the  firm  determination  to  speak  In  conformity 
with  the  tnith,  and  not  according  to  my  own  mind  and 
my  own  will.  Do  thou  add  to  these  favorv  piety,  tem- 
perance, and  self-denial,  and  adorn  me  with  all  the  vi> 
lues  which  are  pleasing  to  thee  and  thy  children  r 

Paleario*s  doquent  defence,  in  which  boldness  and  can- 
dor were  tempered  by  prudence  and  address,  triumphed 
over  the  vidence  and  intrigues  of  his  adversaries.    He 
was  declared  free  from  the  chaiges  of  his  accusers.    He 
was^  however,  obliged  soon  after  to  quit  Siena,  as  his 
opponents  had  by  his  acquittal  become  only  the  more 
embittered ;  but,  though  he  changed  the  place  of  his 
residence,  he  did  not  escape  from  the  odium  which  he 
had  incurred;  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  him  endur- 
ing that  martyrdom  which  he  early  antidpated,  and 
for  which  it  appean  to  have  been  his  object  all  along 
to  prepare  his  thoughts.    On  quitting  the  Sienese,  about 
the  year  1548,  he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  sen- 
ate of  Locea,  where  he  taught  the  Latin  dassics,  and 
acted  as  orator  to  the  republic  on  solemn  occadons.    To 
this  place  he  was  followed  by  Marco  Blaterone,  one  of 
his  former  adversaries,  a  sciolist  who  possessed  that  vol- 
ubility of  tongue  which  captivates  the  vulgar  ear,  and 
whose  ignorance  and  loquacity  had  been  severdy  chas- 
tised, but  not  coirected,  by  the  satirical  pen  of  Aretino.' 
Lucca  at  that  time  abounded  with  men  of  enlightened 
and  honorable  minds;  and  the  eloquence  of  Paleario, 
sustained  by  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  spirit,  enabled  him 
easily  to  triumph  over  his  unworthy  rivd,  who,  disgraced 
and  driven  from  the  dty,  sought  his  revenge  throngh 
the  Dominicans  at  Rome.    But  by  means  of  his  friends 
in  the  condave,  Paleario  oounteracted  at  that  time  the 
informations  of  his  accuser.     About  1568  a  very  warm 
invitation  came  to  him  from  the  (^cials  of  Milan  to  re- 
move to  that  place  and  become  a  professor  of  eloquence. 
The  handsome  stipend  which  was  proflfered  him  induced 
the  Reformer  to  reply  favorably ;  and  when  he  had  set- 
tled at  Milan  he  hoped  for  lio  further  change  until  bis 
final  departure  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.    But  the 
here^-hunting  Inquisitors,  together  with  his  enemies, 
had  determined,  otherwise.    For  some  ten  years  there 
had  been  daily  persecutions,  imprisonments,  and  death- 
punishment  for  many  a  soul  devoted  to  the  new  cause, 
then  steadily  gaining  adherents  in  Italy.     Paleario's 
friends  feared  for  him,  but  he  quieted  them  with  the 
assurance  that  he  knew  of  no  danger.    Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Rus  V,  whom  all  r^arded  as  the  death-mes- 
senger to  Reformed  doctrines  in  Itdy,  when  Paleario*8 
friends  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  consent  for  re-' 
moval  to  Bologna,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  1568, 
and  by  pontifical  authority  his  case,  now  over  twenty 
yean  settled,  was  ordered  for  a  rehearing  at  Rome.' 
During  his  trial  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Torre  di 
Nona,  the  most  wretched  of  the  three  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Rome.    His  book  on  the  benefit  of  Christ's* 
death,  bis  commendations  of  Ochino  (q.  v.),  his  defence 
of  himself  before  the  senators  of  Siena,  and  the  suspi- 
cions which  he  had  incurred  during  his  residence  at 
that  place  and  at  Lucca,  were  all  revived  against  him. 
After  the  whole  had  been  collected  and  sifted,  the  charge 
at  last  resolved  itself  into  the  four  following  articles: 
that  he  denied  puigatory ;  disapproved  of  burying  the 
dead  in  churches,  preferring  the  ancient  Roman  method 
of  sepulture  without  the  walls  of  dries ;  ridiculed  the 
monastic  life ;  and  appeared  to  ascribe  justification  sole- 
ly to  confidence  in  the  merey  of  God  forgiving  our  sins 
through  Jesus  Christ.    For  holding  these  opinions  he ' 
was  condemned,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  to 
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be  suspended  on  a  ^bbet  and  bis  body  to  be  given  to 
the  flames ;  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  July  8, 
1570,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A  minute, 
which  professes  to  be  an  official  document  of  the  Do- 
minicans who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  but 
which  has  neither  names  nor  signatores,  states  that 
Paleario  died  confessed  and  contrite;  but  the  two  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  his  family  on  the  day  of  his 
death  are  witoesses  against  this  statement  If  he  did 
not  openly  express  himself  in  them,  lest  they  might 
thereby  fail  to  reach  their  destination,  there  is  yet  seen 
all  through  them  the  same  Gospel  spirit  which  had  al- 
ways characterized  him.  They  also  afford  a  negative 
proof  that  the  report  of  his  recantation  was  unfounded ; 
for  if  he  had  really  changed  his  sentiments,  would  he 
not  have  felt  anxious  to  acquaint  bis  family  with  the 
£Bct?  or,  if  the  change  was  feigned,  would  not  the 
monks  have  insisted  on  his  using  the  language  of  a 
penitent  when  they  granted  him  permission  to  write  ? 
Paleario  had  before  his  apprehension  taken  care  to  se- 
cure his  writings  against  the  risk  of  suppression  by 
committing  them  to  the  care  of  friends  whom  he  could 
trust;  and  their  repeated  publication  in  Protestant 
countries  has  saved  them  from  those  mutilations  to 
which  the  works  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  have 
been  subjected.  From  his  letters  it  appears  that  Pale- 
ario enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  <^that  time  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Among  the  former  were 
cardinals  Sadolet,  Bembo,  Pole,  Maffei,  Badia,  Filonar- 
do,  and  Sfondrati ;  and  among  the  latter  Flaminio, 
Riccio,  Alciatiy  Yittorio,  Lampridio^  and  Buonamici. 
His  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  entitled  Dt 
immorkUiUtte  ammasy  libri  trtg  (1686»  16mo),  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  by  the  learned.  Of  his  orations, 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  high  praise  to  say  that  they  placed 
him  above  all  the  modems  who  obtained  the  name  of 
Ciceronians,  from  their  studious  imitation  of  the  style 
of  the  Roman  orator;  they  are  certainly  written  with 
elegance  and  spirit.  His  letter  on  the  Council  of  Trent, 
addressed  to  the  Beformers,  and  his  testimony  and 
pleading  against  the  Rixaan  pontifls  (Adio  w pmUtfioea 
Homanot  et  eona»  oisgcfaj,  ad  imperatarem  Bom,  reget 
et  principet  CkriiUanm  rtipubUoa  aummos  (Eeumenici 
ooncilU  prmtides,  cum  de  oomiiio  Tridentmo  habettdo  de- 
liberaretuTj  drawn  up  with  a  dengn  to  get  it  presented 
by  the  emperor's  ambassadors  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
is  a  regular  plan  in  defence  of  the  Protestants,  and  was 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1606 \  ate  Acta  ErudUa  for  Jan. 
1696,  p.  44),  evince  a  knowledge  of  the  Si^ptures,  sound- 
ness in  the  faith,  candor,  and  fervent  zeal  worthy  of  a 
Reformer  and  confessor  of  the  truth.  In  the  composi- 
tion of  his  tract  on  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
is  said  that  cardinal  Pole  had  a  large  part,  that  Fla- 
minio (q.  V.)  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  and  that  activity  in 
ciroulating  it  formed  one  of  the  chaiges  on  which  car- 
dinal Morone  (q.v.)  was  imprisoned  and  Cameseochi 
committed  to  the  flames.  No  wonder  that  of  such  a 
man  M*Crie  writes :  ^  When  we  take  into  consideration 
his  talents,  his  zeal,  the  utility  of  his  writings,  and  the 
sufferings  which  he  endured,  Paleario  must  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Reformed  cause 
in  Italy."  The  works  of  Paleario,  entitled  OperOj  ad 
Ulam  edUionem  quam  ^ue  auotor  recmuuerat  et  taixe' 
rat  excuMa,  mmc  novU  acceaticnibuM  loeupleUita,  were 
brought  out  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  and  were  reprinted 
at  Jena  in  1728.  The  tract  on  the  benefit  of  the  death 
of  Christ  fared  no  better  than  its  author.  The  Inquisi- 
tion hunted  for  the  book  with  such  success  that  nearly 
every  copy  was  brought  into  its  hands  and  burned.  For 
three  hundred  years  nothing  was  known  of  it  save  what 
history  reported.  In  1843,  however,  a  copy  of  the  Ital- 
ian edition  was  discovered  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  which  was  brought  out,  with  the 
French  translation  of  lo52  and  the  English  of  1648,  by 
Churohill  Babington  at  Cambridge,  and,  with  a  Ger^ 
man  translation  by  Tischendorf,  at  Leipsic  in  1856.    See 


Toung,  L{fe  and  TViner  of  Paleario  (Lmd.  18G0, 2  vob. 
8vo) ;  Blackburn,  A  omo  PaUario  amd  ki$  FriemU,  with 
a  revised  edition  of  The  Benefit  ofChrisf*  Death  (Phil- 
adelphia Presbvt.  Board,  1867);  Guriitt,  Ltten  de$  A, 
Pateario  (Ham'b.  1805);  Bonnet,  A.  Paleario  el  la  Ref, 
de  VltaUe  (Paris,  1868) ;  M*Crie,  HiaL  of  the  Ref.  w  /to/^ 
p.  181  sq.,  278  sq. ;  Jakrb.  deatech.  TkeoL  1870,  iii,  419. 
(J.H.W.) 

Falembang,  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  now  a  Netheriands  residency, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jambi,  north-west  by  Ben- 
coolen,  south  by  the  Lampong  districts,  and  south-east 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca,  has  an  area  of  28,140  square 
milea^  and  a  population  amounting,  in  1860,  to  878,225 
souls.  Much  of  the  land  is  low-lying  swamp,  covered 
with  a  wilderness  of  impenetrable  bush;  but  in  the 
south  it  rises  into  mountains,  of  which  Oeloe  Moea  ii 
6180  feet  in  height.  Gold-dust,  iron-ore,  sulphur  with 
arsenic,  lignite,  and  common  coal  are  found ;  also  cla}i 
suited  for  making  coarse  pottery,  etc  Springs  of  pure 
oil  occur  near  the  coal-fields  of  Bali  Boekit,  and  of  min- 
eral water  in  various  places.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  pep- 
per, tobacco,  and  in,  the  interior  cocoa-nuts  are  grown; 
the  forests  producing  gutte-percha,  gum-elastic,  ratans 
wax,  benzoin,  satin  wood,  etc  The  rivers  abound  with 
fish ;  and  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  panther,  sr.d 
leopard  roam  the  woods,  as  well  as  the  deer,  wild  swioe. 
and  goats,  with  many  varieties  of  the  monkey.  In  the 
dry  season  the  thermometer  ranges  from  80^  to  9?^  F^ 
and  in  the  rainy  season,  76^  to  80^;  but  the  climate  is 
not  considered  unhealthy,  except  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  swamps. 

The  natives  are  descended  from  Javanese,  who  in  the 
16th  century,  or  earlier,  settled  in  Palembang,  and  nilcd 
over  the  whole  land.  The  race,  however,  has  become 
mixed  with  other  Malays,  and  the  language  has  lost  its 
purity.  In  the  north-west  interior  is  a  tribe  called  the 
Koeboes  (KdbQs),  of  whose  origin  nothing  b  known, 
but  who  are  probably  the  remainder  of  the  aborif;inea. 
They  do  not  follow  agriculture,  but  go  about  almort 
naked,  and  live  chiefiy  by  fishuig  and  hunting.  No 
clear  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  seems  to  be  possessed  by 
them,  though  they  believe  in  existence  after  death.— 
Chambers.    See  Malays. 

Palenda,  Alokso  de,  a  celebrated  Spanish  author, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  labors  in  practical  religioos 
literature  and  his  edition  of  Josephus.  Palencia  was 
bom  in  1428 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  page  to 
the  bishop  of  Burgos,  and,  after  travelling  in  Italy  and 
on  the  Continent,  was  made  royal  historiographer.  He 
died  near  the  close  of  his  century.  He  wrote  El  Eipejo 
de  la  Cruz  (1485),  and  several  other  works  of  like  i^ar- 
acter,  still  in  M&,  besides  the  great  historical  works  on 
which  his  fame  rests.  His  version  of  Josephus  was 
finished  in  1492.  See  Prescott,  /Vrdimmrf  ami  leoM- 
loy  i,  186;  EwfUeh  Cycfc>p.  s.  v.,  and  the  literature  there 
given. 


Paleotti,  Gabrirl,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bora 
at  fiok^a  Oct.  4, 1524.  His  father,  who  was  a  law- 
yer, intended  Gabriel  also  for  that  profession ;  but  at 
maturity  he  decided  for  the  clerical  life,  and,  content- 
ing himself  with  a  simple  canonicate,  he  reftaed  the 
bbhopric  of  Majorca,  which  Campeggio  wished  to  re- 
sign in  his  favor.  In  1556  he  was  put  on  the  committee 
of  the  Index  Expurgatoruu,  He  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  Church,  snd 
Pins  lY  decorated  him  with  the  purple  Match  12, 15&V. 
Pins  y  endowed  him,  Jaiu  80, 1566,  with  the  bishopric 
of  Bologna.  A  particular  friend  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  and  of  Sextus  Y,  he  received  more  than  thir^  votes 
in  the  conclave  assembled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
latter.  The  bishopric  of  Sabina  was  given  to  him 
March  20, 1591.  He  died  at  Rome  Jnly  23, 1597.  He 
published,  De  Bono  Senectntie  (Antwerp,  1598):~/>r 
tsKi^vis&ttsaacnseijffro/aiMt  (Rome,  1594): — Ar^irfHt- 
copak  BommimaU  (ibid.  1594)  i—De  notkia  apurwyiM 
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Ji&i$  (Frankfort,  1678)  v^De  coiuutoriaUkit  oonntUa- 
tiombus.  He  draw  up  Acta  C<mcUU  Tridenimi  for  the 
aeasione  in  which  he  participated,  and  Pallavicini  and 
Oderic  Regnand  brought  oat  a  large  part  of  this  work, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  published  entire.  See 
Ledesma,  De  viia  ei  rdnu  gettis  G.  PcUeotti  (Bologna, 
1647). — ^Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  y. 

Palis,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  presiding  over  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

Pal'Mtme  (Heb.  Pele'thetk,  nibba,  Joel  iii,  4; 
"Patostina,"  Exod.  zv,  14;  Isa.  xiv/29,  81)  in  the 
Bible  means  PkUuHa,  "the  land  of  the  PhUistines;" 
and  80  it  was  understood  by  our  translators.  The  Heb. 
word  is  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  PSa.  Ix,  8 ; 
Ixzxiii,  7 ;  Ixxxirii,  4;  and  cviii,  9,  in  all  which  our 
trandators  have  rendered  it  by  "  Philistia**  or  "  Philis- 
tinesL"  The  Sept.  has  in  Exod.  ^vXiortfift,  but  in  Isa. 
and  Joel  dXXof  v\oi ;  the  Vulg.  in  Exod.  PMUttknmf  in 
Isa.  Pkiiiathaay  in  Joel  PcdasthimL  (See  bebw.)  In 
the  present  article  it  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense.  It 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  in  which  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  understood  it  (IlaXac- 
arivfi,  Palasttnia) — as  denoting  the  whole  land  allot- 
ted to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  by  Joshiui.  Some 
recent  writers  confine  the  name  to  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  Dan  on  the  north  to 
Beersheba  on  the  south.  Others  again  appear  to  ex- 
tend it  northwards  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Hamath, 
and  southward  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  here 
used,  however,  to  denote  the  country  lying  on  the  east 
as  well  as  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confined  to  the  territory  actually  di- 
vided by  lot  among  the  Israelites,  thus  excluding  large 
sections  of  what  is  generally  known  as  "  The  Land  of 
Promise."  Palestine,  in  fact,  is  here  taken  as  synony- 
moos  with  ''The  Holy  Land*'— substantially  the  same 
land  g^ven  by  Jehovah  to  his  chosen  people,  and  long 
held  by  thenk  The  present  article  is  based  upon  that 
of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  Cydopotdia,  with  many  ad- 
ditions, especially  from  Mr.  Grove's  article  in  Smith's 
Dictumary  of  lit  Bible,  and  the  results  of  our  own  per^ 
sonal  researches  and  observations. 

L  SUvatioru — ^The  geographical  position  of  Palestine 
is  peculiar.  It  is  central,  and  yet  almost  completely 
isolated.  It  commands  equal  facilities  of  access  to  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia;  while,  in  one  point  of  view,  it 
stands  apart  from  alL  The  Jews  regarded  it  as  the 
eentre  of  the  earth;  and  apparently  to  this  view  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  refers  when  he  says,  *'Thus  saith  the 
Lonl  God,  This  is  Jerusalem :  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her" 
(v,  5).  The  idea  was  adopted  and  perhaps  unduly  ex- 
panded by  the  rabbins  and  some  of  the  early  Christian 
fathersL  One  of  the  absurd  Christian  traditions  still 
preserved  in  Jerusalem  is  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  ph3rsica]  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
spot  is  marked  by  a  circle  of  marble  pavement  and  a 
short  column  under  the  dome  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  is  said  to  be  the  exact  point  as  indicated  by  our 
Lord  himself  (Hurray's  Handbook,  p.  164).  The  main 
thought,  however,  in  this  tradition  is,  in  principle, 
strictly  true.  Palestine  stood  midway  between  the 
three  greatest  ancient  nations,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  It  was  for  many  centuries  the  centre,  and  the 
only  centre,  of  rdigioos  light  and  of  real  civilization, 
from  which  all  other  nations,  directly  or  indirectly, 
drew  their  supplies.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
every  thoughtful  stodent  of  history  must  admit,  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  light — in- 
teDectnal,  moral,  and  religious — radiated  from  Palestine, 
snd  from  it  alone;  The  fkrther  one  receded  from  that 
land,  the  more  dim  the  light  became;  and  the  nearer 
one  approached,  it  shone  with  the  purer  radiance.  The 
heaveoly  knowledge  communicated  in  *<  sundry  times 
and  divers  manners"  through  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and 
prophets  was  unfolded  and  perfected  by  our  Lord  and 


his  apostles.  In  their  age  Palestine  became  the  birth- 
place of  intellectual  life  and  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
From  these  have  since  been  developed  all  the  scientific 
triumphs,  all  the  social  progress,  and  all  the  moral 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  civilized  world.  There  was 
a  fulness  of  prophetic  meaning  in  the  words  of  Isa- 
iah which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  rightly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated :  ^  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  fortli 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re- 
buke many  people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks" 
(ii,  8,  4). 

Palestine  is,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  almost 
isolated.  Connected  physically  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  it  is  yet  separated  from  the  habi- 
table parts  of  it  by  the  arid  desert  of  Arabia,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  eastern  border  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles. 
Another  desert,  not  altogether  so  wide  nor  so  difficult, 
sweeps  along  the  southern  confines  of  Palestine,  as  a 
barrier  against  all  Egyptian  invaders,  and  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  communication  with  that  nation. 
The  Mediterranean  completely  shut  out  the  western 
world.  Thus  on  three  of  its  sides — the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west — was  Palestine  isolated.  Its  only  direct 
link  of  connection  with  the  outer  world  was  Syria  on 
the  north ;  and  even  there  the  lofty  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  confined  the  channel  of  communication  to 
one  narrow  pass,  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria.  "These," 
says  Stanley,  *'were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that 
vineyard  which  was  '  hedged  round  about'  with  tower 
and  trench,  sea  and  desert,  against  the  '  boars  of  the 
wood'  and  Uhe  beasts  of  the  field'"  {Sin,  and  PaL  p. 
114). 

It  was  not  without  a  wise  purpose  that  the  Almighty 
located  his  chosen  people  in  such  a  land.  During  a 
long  course  of  ages  they  were  designed  to  be  the  sole 
preservers  of  a  true  faith,  and  the  sole  guardians  of  a 
divine  revelation.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  sepa- 
rate them  geographically  irorn  the  evil  example  and 
baleful  Influences  of  heathen  nations ;  and  by  the  muni- 
tions of  nature  to  defend  them,  and  that  precious  record 
of  God's  will  committed  to  their  custody,  from  all  as- 
saults, physical  as  well  as  moraL  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  recent  thoughtful  writer,  that  ^  the  more  we  learn 
of  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  surrounding  coun- 
tri^  and  of  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  the  more 
clearly  is  the  wisdom  of  heaven  recognised  in  its  special 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  chosen  and 
consecrated"  (Drew,  Scripture  Lands,  p.  2).  But  when 
Judaism  was  at  length  developed  into  Christianity — 
when  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption  was  removed  by 
the  suflerings  and  death  of  the  divine  Saviour  in  Pal- 
estine from  the  region  of  dim  prophecy  into  that  of 
history— then  the  religion  of  God  was  finally  severed 
from  its  connection,  hitherto  necessary,  With  a  specific 
country  and  a  chosen  people — it  became  the  religion  of 
mankind.  Then  Palestine  ceased  to  be  God's  country, 
and  Israel  to  be  God's  people.  The  isolation  of  the 
land  hitherto  preserved  the  true  faith ;  the  exdusive- 
ness  of  the  people  formed  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
the  admission  of  the  philosophical  speculations  and  cor- 
rupt practices  of  other  nations;  but  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pure,  ra- 
tional, spiritual  faith  revealed  in  the  N.  T.,  such  ma- 
terial defences  were  no  longer  requisite.  They  would 
have  been  even  prejudicial  to  the  truth.  Palestine  was 
the  cradle  of  the  religion  of  God ;  on  reaching  full  ma- 
turity, the  cradle  was  no  longer  a  fitting  abode;  the 
world  then  became  its  home  and  sphere  of  action.  At 
that  transition  period  the  position  of  Palestine  appeared 
as  if  specially  designed  to  favor  and  consummate  the 
divine  plan,  by  the  ready  access  it  afforded  for  the  mes- 
sengers of  truth  to  every  kingdom  of  the  known  world. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  sea  had 
become  the  highway  of  nations.    The  Mediterranean, 
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firune,  to  fester  its  pow«n,  and  to  pvesave  them  long- 
est  in  healthy  and  manly  vigor,  is  the  most  oondMcive 
to  pure  moraUty  and  iutellectual  growth.  The  heat  of 
the  tropics  begets  lassilude  and  Inzurious  effeminacy, 
while  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions  cramps  the  eneigies, 
and  tends  to  check  those  lofty  flights  of  poetic  genios 
which  give  such  a  charm  and  sweetness  to  human  life. 
Situated  about  midway  between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  circle,  Palestine  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world.  Fresh  sea-breezes  temper  the  summer 
heats;  the  forests  and  abundant  vegetation  which  once 
clothed  the  land  diffused  an  agreeable  moisture  through 
the  bright  sunny  atmosphere ;  while  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains nuwle  active  and  constant  exercise  necessary,  and 
thus  gave  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  frame.  Pal- 
estine has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished examples  of  high  poetic  genius,  of  profound 
wiidom,  of  self-deojring  patriotism,  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  of  bodily  strength.  The  geographical  position 
snd  physical  structure  of  the  land  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love  placed  his 
elect  people  in  the  very  best  position  for  the  develop- 
ment of  idl  that  was  great  and  good.  Well  might  the 
Lord  say  by  the  month  of  his  prophet,  ^  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it?"  (Isa.  v,  4).  This  position  of  Palestine,  too, 
together  with  its  great  variety  of  surface,  enabled  it  to 
produce  that  abundance  and  diversity  of  firuits  which 
so  greatly  contributed  to  endear  it  to  its  proverbially 
patriotic  inhabitants. 

IL  The  Boiimiktrie$  qfPalettum  require  to  be  defined 
with  care  and  minuteness.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
ID  Biblical  geography  from  the  way  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated,  and  from  the  diversity  of  views 
which  prevailSi  No  two  writers  agree  on  all  points. 
The  accounts  of  ancient  geographers — Greek,  Roman, 
snd  Jewish — are  unsaUsfactoiy,  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory; and  when  we  come  down  to  more  modem 
times  we  do  not  find  much  improvement.  Some  au- 
thors confound  Palestine  with  "  the  Land  of  Promise," 
u  mentioned  in  Genesis  and  £xodu8,  and  with  the  land 
defined  by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (Reland, 
Paleui^  pb  lid  sq.;  Cellarius,  Geoffr.  ii,  464  sq.;  Hales, 
AnaL  of  Chronohgg,  i,  418;  Kitto,  Physical  HkU  of 
PaL  p.  xxviii;  Jahn,  BibUeal  Antiquiiiet;  Eneyd^, 
Britam,  art.  Palestine,  8th  ed.).  Others  confine  the 
name  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  reaching 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba*  Even  dean  Stanley,  usually 
10  aocnmte  aad  so  careful  in  his  geographiod  details, 
docs  not  express  his  views  with  sufficient  'clearness  on 
thU  point  CSin.  and  PaL  p.  Ill,  114). 

1.  Bowndaria  of  the  Land  promiied  to  Abraham, — 
The  first  promises  made  to  Abraham  were  indefinite. 
A  oountry  was  insured  to  him,  but  its  limits  were  not 
stated.    The  Lord  said  to  him  at  Shechem,  ^  Unto  thy 
ieed  will  I  give  this  land"  (Gen.  xii,  7) ;  and  again,  on 
the  heights  of  Bethel,  after  Lot  had  left  him,  **  Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  west- 
ward; for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever"  (xiii,  14, 15).    It  was 
a  commanding  spot,  but  still  that  view  did  not  embrace 
one  fourth  of  Palestine.      At  length,  however,  the 
boundaries  were  defined ;  in  general  terms,  it  is  true, 
bat  still  with  sufficient  clearness  to  indicate  the  vast 
extent  oi  territory  promised  to  Abraham's  descendants : 
'*In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
fiom  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river ,  the  river 
EvphratetT  (xv,  18>     **  The  river  of  Egypt"  was  here 
probably  the  Nile.     It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  "ifTJ,  river  (Sept  TrorafioQ),  and  not 
^^)  wfdg,  or  *' torrent- bed,"  as  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5 
(Sept«  )^(i;iappoc),  where  Wady  el-Arlsh  seems  to  be 
inesnt  (see  Kalisch,  Delitzsch,  etc,  ad  he).    From  the 
hukks  of  the  Nile,  theui  to  the  Euphntes,  the  country 


promised  to  the  patriarch  extended.  The  covenant' 
was  renewed  with  the  Israelites  just  after  their  depart^ 
ore  irom  Egypt,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  land  were 
given  with  more  fulness:  **I  will  set  thy  bounds  from 
the  Red  Sea  even  to  the  sea  of  the  Philistines  (the 
Mediterranean) ;  and  from  the  desert  (of  Sinai)  unto 
the  river"  (Euphrates;  "^n)!!"*!? ;  Sept.  co^  rov  ftiyd' 
Xov  irorafiov  l^f^parov;  Exod.  xxiii,  81). 

But  this  great  territory  was  promised  upon  certain 
specific  conditions.  The  people  were,  on  their  part,  to 
be  faithful  to  God  (ver.  22,  28).  They  did  not  fulfil 
these  conditions,  and  therefore  the  whole  land  was  not 
given  to  them  (see  Josh,  xxiii,  18-16 ;  Jndg.  ii,  20-28). 
But  though  the  whole  land  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  there  was  a  near  approach  to  the  possession 
of  it,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  it,  in  the  days 
of  David,  of  whom  it  is  recorded :  "  David  smote  also 
Hadadezer,  the  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  cu  he  toent 
to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates  (2  Sam. 
viii,  8).  That  wartike  monareh  conquered  the  king- 
doms of  Hantatb,  Zobah,  Damascus,  Moab»  Ammon, 
Amalek,  Philistia,  and  Edom  (ver.  6-14) — the  whole 
oountry,  in  fact,  from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  was  the  land  given  in  covenant  promise 
to  Abraham ;  but  it  was  never  included  under  the  name 
Palestine, 

2.  The  land  described  by  Moses  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  1-12 
is  much  more  limited  in  extent  than  that  promised  to 
Abraham.  He  calls  it  **  the  Land  of  Canaan — the  land 
that  shall  fall  unto  yon  for  an  inheritance"  (ver.  2). 
Its  boundaries  are  defined  with  great  precision.  On  the 
south  the  border  reached  ftom  Kadesh-bamea  in  the 
Arabah,  on  the  confines  of  Edom,  across  the  **  wilder- 
ness of  wandering,"  to  the  torrent  ofEgypt,  doubtless 
that  now  known  as  Wady  el-Artsh.  The  word  is  here 
bnj,  torrent,  and  not  1H3,  rwer.  This  important  dis- 
tinction has  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Keith  and  othere 
{Land  of  Israel^  p.  85  sq. ;  Bochart,  Opera,  iii,  764 ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  ii,  45  sq.).  The  Great  Sea  was  its  west' 
em  border.  The  northern  is  thus  defined :  "  And  this 
shall  be  your  north  border:  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall 
point  out  for  you  Mount  Hor ;  from  Mount  Uor  ye  shall 
point  out  your  border  unto  the  entrance  of  Uamath ;  and 
the  goings  forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad :  and  the 
border  shall  go  on  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it 
shall  be  at  Uazar-enan"  (ver.  7-9).  The  interpretation 
of  this  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Dr. 
Keith  argues  with  considerable  force  and  learning  that 
Mount  Hor,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Hor  ha-Har  ("ih 
"ihil),  is  Mount  Casins,  and  that  the  chasm  of  the 
Orontes  at  Antioch  is  **  the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (see 
Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  92-105).  Dr.  Kitto,  on  the 
other  hand,  following  Reland  {PaUesU  p.  118  sq.),  Bo- 
chart {Opera,  i,  807),  and  Cellariua  (Geogr,  ii,  464  sq.), 
locates  this  northern  border-line  near  the  parallel  of 
Sidon,  making  some  peak  of  southern  Lebanon  Mount 
Hor,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Code- 
Syria  the  '*  entrance  of  Hamath."  See  Hon,  Mount. 
According  to  Dr.  Porter,  however,  the  "entrance  of 
Uamath"  is  the  entrance  from  the  Great  Sea,  from  the 
west;  and  he  states  that  to  this  day  nadves  sometimes 
call  the  opening  between  the  northern  end  of  the  Leba- 
non range  and  that  of  Bargylus  Bdb  Hamah,  "The 
door  of  Hamath."  Van  de  Velde  appeara  to  make  the 
northern  end  of  Coele-Syria,  where  that  valley  opens 
upon  the  plain  of  Hamath, "  the  entrance  of  Hamath" 
{Travels,  ii,  470);  and  Stanley  adopts  the  same  view 
(i^tn.  and  Pal  p.  899).    See  Hamath. 

The  east  border  has  some  well-known  landmarks — 
Riblah,  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  and  the  Jordan  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiv,  10-12).  The  line  ran  down 
the' valley  of  Cosle-Syria  and  the  Jordan,  thus  exclud- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  of  Damascus,  with  Bashan, 
Gilead,  and  Moab.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  excluded  by  Moses,  not 
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because  he  regarded  it  as  beyond  the  proper  boondaries 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  but  becauae  it  had  already  been 
apportioned  by  him  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Alanasaeh  (xxxii,  1-83 ;  xxxiii,  50-54). 

The  Israelites  were  never  in  actual  possession  of  all 
this  territory,  though  David  extended  his  conquests 
beyond  it,  and  Solomon  for  a  time  exacted  tribute  from 
its  various  tribes  and  nations.  The  southern  seaboard, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Shephelah,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  warlike  Philistines.  The  Pbffiuiciaus  held 
the  coast-plain  north  of  Garmel ;  and  the  chain  of  Leb- 
anon, from  Zidon  northward,  continued  in  possession  of 
the  Giblites  and  other  mountain  tribes  (Judg.  iii,  1-3). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sacred  writer,  when  reck- 
oning up  the  regions  still  to  be  conquered,  was  guided 
not  by  the  words  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  by 
the  description  of  Moses  (Josh,  xiii,  2-6).  The  rea- 
son why  this  whole  land  was  not  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites is  plainly  stated :  the  Lord  kept  some  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
the  criminal  slothfulness  and  the  thoughtlessness  and 
rebellion  of  his  people  (Judg.  iii,  4;  see  Masius  and 
Keil,  ad  loc,\  Such,  then,  is  the  land  described  by 
Muses;  but  the  name  Paieatine  was  never  given  to  so 
extensive  a  r^on. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  attoUed  hff  Momcb  and 
Joshua  to  the  twelve  tribes  are  given  in  the  following 
passages — those  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  in  Numb, 
xxxii  and  Josh,  xiii,  8-82 ;  on  the  west  side  in  Josh, 
xv-xix.  The  south  border  was  identical  with  that 
described  by  Moses  (oomp.  Numb,  xxxiv,  8-5 ;  Josh. 
XV,  2-4).  The  west  border  was  also  the  same ;  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  western  tribes  reaching  in  every  instance 
to  the  sea  (Josh,  xv,  11 ;  xvi,  3, 8 ;  xvii,  9, 10 ;  xix,  29). 
The  north  border  had  Zidon  as  its  landmark  on  the 
coast.  Thence  it  was  drawn  south-east  across  Leba- 
non, probably  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  Phoenician 
road  by  Kulaat  esh-Sbuklf  to  Ijon  and  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
28 ;  1  Kings  xv,  20) ;  thence  it  passed  over  the  south- 
em  shoulder  of  Hermon,  and  across  the  plateau  of  Hau- 
r&n  to  the  northern  end  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
(Numb,  xxxii,  83;  Deut.  iii,  8-14;  Josh,  xii,  4-6). 
The  only  landmark  on  the  east  border  is  Salcah  (Josh, 
xii,  5;  xiii,  11;  Deut.  iii,  10).  From  Salcah  it  appears 
to  have  run  south-west  along  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Midbar  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon  (Josh,  xii,  1,2). 
Here  it  turned  westward,  and  followed  the  course  of  that 
river  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  excluding  the  territory  of 
Moab  and  Edom.    See  Tribb. 

The  country  allotted  to  the  tribes  was  thus  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  described  by  Moses ;  and  it  was 
very  much  less  than  that  given  in  covenant  promise  to 
Abraham.  Even  all  allotted  was  never  completely  con- 
quered and  occupied.  The  Philistines  and  Phcsnicians 
still  possessed  their  cities  along  the  coast  (Judg.  i,  19, 
81) ;  some  of  the  northern  tribes  held  their  mountain 
fastnesses  (veV.  88),  and  the  Geshurites  and  Maacha- 
thites  continued  in  their  rocky  strongholds  in  Bashan 
(Josh,  xiii,  13). 

4.  The  land  distributed  m  the  prophetic  vision  of  Ete^ 
lael  is  conterminous  on  the  son^  west,  and  north  with 
that  of  Moses.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  different.  Its 
landmarks  are  Hazar-enan,  Hauran,  Damascus,  Gilead, 
and  "  the  land  of  Israel  by  Jordan*'  (xlvii,  17, 18).  The 
last  point  is  indefinite,  but  probably  it  means  that  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Moab,  which  was  assigned  to 
Reuben.  This  land,  therefore,  includes,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Moses,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  the 
possessions  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh. 

5.  Present  Limits,— Tlie  country  to  which  the  name 
Palestine  is  now  usually  given  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  any  of  these.  It  is  smaller  than  them  alL 
Its  boundaries  have  never  been  laid  down  with  geo- 
graphical precision,  but  they  may  be  stated  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  On  the  south  a  line  drawn  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beersheba  and  Gaza ;  on 
the  west,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  north,  a  line  drawn 


from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Litftny  to  Dan,  and  thenee 
across  the  southern  foot  of  Jebel  es-Sheik  to  the  plain 
of  Jediin  opponte  the  northern  end  of  the  Hannn 
mountains;  on  the  east,  a  line  running  from  the  north- 
eastern angle  through  Jentsh  to  Kerak  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  length  of  Palestine  is  thos  180  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  on  the  south  is  70  mile^  and  oo 
the  north  about  40.  Its  superficial  area  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7150  square  miles.  Its  southern  extremitv, 
the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  in  lat.  N.  81°  6';  and  its 
northern,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lit4ny,  88°  25'.  Its  most 
westerly  point,  at  Gaza,  is  in  long.  £.  84°  80';  and  its 
most  easterly,  at  Jerash,  86°.    See  Sybia. 

The  e4»tem  shore  of  the  Meditemnean  runs  in  neariy 
a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor,  and  of  ihb 
line  the  seaboard  of  Palestine  forms  about  one  third  to- 
wards, not  at,  its  southern  end;  Gaza  being  50  mites 
distant  from  Egypt,  while  the  mouth  of  the  Litany  is 
260  from  Asia  Minor.  Palestine  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  habitable  land  between  the  Meditem- 
nean and  the  Arabian  desert  Its  boundaries  on  three 
sides  are  therefore  natural,  and  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
passable— on  the  west  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  the  desert;  not,  however,  a  desert  of  sand,  nor  s 
desert  altogether  barren,  but  rather  a  bleak,  dry  rrgtoa, 
with  a  thin,  flinty  soil,  yielding  some  tolerable  pasture 
in  spring,  though  almost  bare  as  a  rock  in  summer  and 
autumn.  Nature  thus  prevented  the  extension  of  the 
Israeli tish  territory  in  these  directions,  and  likewise 
prevented  the  close  approach  of  any  settled  natioo ;  but 
it  left  free  scope  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  a  noble  field 
for  the  training  of  an  active,  haidy  race  of  shepheid 
warriors,  such  as  David  so  often  led  to  victory. 

On  the  south-east,  Palestine  bordered  on  Edom ;  bat 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
rugged  Wilderness  of  Jndsea,  formed  natural  baniefs 
which  prevented  all  close  intercourse.  Hostile  annies 
found  it  difllcult  to  pass  them,  and  a  few  reaidttte  men 
could  guard  the  defiles.  On  the  northern  bonier  lay 
the  countries  of  Damascus  and  Phosnicia,  and  ioter- 
course  with  these  had  a  seriofis  effect  on  the  noitheni 
tribes.  The  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  soon 
became  leas  sharply  defined  there  than  elAwheie.  The 
former  lost  much  of  their  exdusiveneaB,  and  their  fiuth 
kist  proportionably  in  purity.  Idolatry  was  easily  es- 
tablished in  the  chief  places  of  the  northern  kin^m. 
and  the  borrowed  BaaUm  of  Phoenicia  became  in  lime 
the  popular  deities  of  the  land  (1  Kings  xviii).  This 
fact  of  itself  shows  how  wise  was  that  provideDtial  ar- 
rangement which  located  the  people  of  God  in  an  iso- 
lated land,  and  prevented,  by  the  barriers  of  nature,  any 
close  intercourse  with  those  irrational  systems,  and  bar- 
barous and  oflen  obscene  rites,  which,  under  the  name 
of  religion,  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

IIL  Names,— \.  Pakstine^lR  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
as  seen  above,  this  word  occurs  <»ly  in  Joel  iii,  4 
(rdba  nib"tbft;  Sept.  raXtXaia  AXXofvkmv,  Vulg. 
terminus  PaUesthinoruni) :  **  What  have  ye  to  do  with 
me,  O  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  and  aU  the  coasts  o/ Palestine f** 
Here  the  name  is  confined  to  Philisda.  In  three  pas- 
sages (Exod.  XV,  14 ;  Isa.  xiv,  29, 81)  we  have  the  Latin 
form  Pahestxna;  but  the  meaning  is  the  same^  and 
hence  the  Sept.  renders  it  in  one  case  ^ipX<tfTt(i/i,  and 
in  the  others  oXXd^vXoi. 

The  Hebrew  word  vbfi  probably  comes  firom  Che 
Etbiopic  root /alasaj  "to  vrander,"  or  ^emigrate,"  and 
hence  r V^B  will  signify  **  the  nation  of  emigrants'*^ 
the  Philistines  (q.  v.)  having  emigrated  from  Africa 
(see  Reland,  Pakut,  p.  78  sq.).  The  people  gave  their 
name  to  the  territory  in  which  they  stttled  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Palestine.  In  this  senae  also  Jose- 
phus  uses  the  Greek  equivalent  TiaXauniv$i  (iaC  1, 6, 
2;  ii,  15,  8;  vi,  1, 1 ;  sjii,  5,  10).  But  it  wooU  seem 
that  even  before  his  time  the  Greek  name  began  to  be 
employed  in  a  more  extended  signification.  Ucfodotas 
states  that  all  the  country  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  m 
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edkd  Pafeffme  (yii,  89);  and  he  cdb  the  Jews  <* Syr- 
ians of  Paleetine"  (iii,  5, 91).  An  inscription  of  Iva- 
lush,  king  of  Assyria  (probably  the  Pul  of  Scripture),  as 
deciphered  by  ^r  H.  Rawlinson,  names  **Palaziu  on 
the  Western  Sea,**  and  distinguishes  it  from  Tyre,  Da- 
maactis,  Samaria,  and  Edom  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  467). 
In  the  same  restricted  sense  it  was  probably  employed 
—  if  employed  at  all — by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
whose  records  at  Kamak  the  name  Pulusatu  has  been 
deciphered  in  dose  connection  with  that  of  the  Shaim- 
tana  or  Shara,  possibly  the  Sidonians  or  Syrians  (Birch, 
doubtfully,  in  Layard,  Ninuvth,  ii,  407,  note).  The  ex- 
tension of  the  name  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  hold  commercial  intercourse 
with  Phoenicia  and  south-western  Asia,  they  fowid  the 
coast  ftom  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  in  poeseasion  of  the  Phi- 
Ustines;  and  consequently  they  applied  the  name  Pa- 
leutina  loosely  to  the  whole  country  reaching  from  the 
sea  to  the  desert.  Josephns  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  a 
few  instances  (i4fif.  i,  6,  4;  viii,  10,  3;  Ap,  i,  22);  and 
Philo  says,  **  The  country  of  the  Sodomites  was  a  district 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Syrians  qftencards 
called PalegHmT  (De  Abraham,  xxvi ;  comp.  Vita  Mosis, 
xxlx).  The  rabbins  also  gave  the  name  Palestine  to 
all  the  country  occupied  by  the  Jews  (Relaud,  p.  88  aq.). 
Dion  Gassius  states  that  ^  anciently  the  whole  country 
lying  between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  was  called  Pales- 
tine. It  had  also  another  adopted  name,  Judaa"  {Hitt. 
xxxvii).  From  this  time  onward  Palestine  was  the 
name  most  usually  given  to  the  land  of  Israel;  in  some 
cases  it  was  confined  to  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan, 
but  in  others  it  embraced  the  eastern  provinces  (see 
Reland,  and  antborities  quoted  by  him,  p.  89  sq.).  By 
eariy  Christian  ¥rriters  the  word  was  generally,  though 
oot  uniformly,  employed  in  this  sense.  Thus  Jerome, 
in  one  passage:  "Terra  Judaea,  quae  nunc  appellatur 
Palsstina*'  (ad  Ezech,  xxvii) ;  but  in  another,  ^  Philis- 
tiim  qui  nunc  Palaestini  vocantur"  (m  i4m.  i,  6;  comp. 
Isa.  xir,  29).  Chrysostom  usually  calte  the  Land  of 
IstkI  Palestine  (Reland,  p.  40).  All  ancient  writers, 
therefore,  did  not  use  the  name  in  the  same  sense — 
some  applying  it  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Jews, 
some  restricting  it  to  PhiUstia  (Theodoret,  ocf  P«.  lix ; 
Reland,  /.  c).  Consequently,  when  the  name  Palestine 
occurs  in  elassie  and  early  Christian  writers,  the  student 
of  geography  will  require  carefully  to  examine  the  con- 
text, that  he  may  ascertain  whether  it  is  applied  to 
Philistia  alone,  or  to  all  the  land  of  IsraeL 

It  appeirs  that  when  our  Authorized  Yeision  was 
made,  the  English  name  Palestine  was  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  PhiHsHa,  Thus  Milton,  with  his  osual 
accuracy  in  such  points,  mentions  Dagon  as 

"dreaded  throngh  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Oath  and  Ascalon. 
And  Aocaron  and  Gaza*s  fh>ntfer  honnds** 

{Pwr.  Lest,  1, 464) ; 

and  again  as 

'*  That  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine*' 

{Hymn  on  NaL  199) 

— ^wbere,  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  his  meaning  is  re- 
stricted to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  previously  connected  other  deities  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  also,  still  more  decisively, 
Samtcn  Ag,  144,  1098.  But  even  without  such  evi- 
dence the  passages  themselves  show  how  our  translators 
understood  the  word.  Thus  in  Exod.  xv,  14, "  Pales- 
tine," Edom,  Moab,  and  Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the 
nations  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  IsraeL  In  Isa.  xiv, 
29,  31,  the  prophet  warns  "Palestine'*  not  to  rejoice  at 
the  death  of  king  Ahaz,  who  had  subdued  it.  In  Joel 
ill,  4,  Phoenicia  and  ''Palestine**  are  upbraided  with 
cruelties  practiced  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (Rennell, 
Geogr,  ofHerodot,  p.  245  sq«). 

Soon  after  the  Christian  aera  we  find  the  name  Pa- 
laestina  in  possesnon  of  the  country.  Ptolemy  (A.D. 
161)  thus  applies  it  (Geogr.  v,  16).  "The  arbitrary  di- 
▼isioiia  of  Palaetina  Prima,  Secuntia,  and  Tertia,  settled 


at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  centnry 
(see  the  quotations  from  the  Cod,  Theodos,  in  Reland,  p. 
205),  are  still  observed  in  the  documents  of  the  Eastern 
Church"  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Geogr,  ii,  688a).  Palaestina 
Tertia,  of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,  was,  however, 
out  of  the  Biblical  limits ;  and  the  portions 4)f  Penea  not 
comprised  in  Palaestina  Secunda  were  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

2.  Canaan  O^dS;  ISxuvaa.'^, — ^This  is  the  oldest, 
and  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture  the  most  common 
name  of  Palestine.  It  is  derived  from  the  son  of  Ham, 
by  whose  family  the  country  was  colonized  (Gen.  ix,  18 ; 
X,  15-19;  Joeephus,  AnL  i,  6,  2).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  tending  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  early  ethno- 
logical notices  in  Genesis,  that  the  ancient  Phcenicians 
called  themselves  Canaanites  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p. 
40 ;  Reland,  p.  7).  The  name  Canaan  was  confined  to 
the  district  west  of  the  Jordan ;  the  provinces  east  of 
the  river  were  always  distinguished  from  it  (Numb, 
xxxiii,  51 ;  Exod.  xvi,  85,  with  Josh,  v,  12;  xxii,  9, 10). 
Its  eastern  boundary  is  thus  within  that  of  Palestine ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  reached  on  the  north  to  Ha- 
math  (Gen.  x,  18,  with  xvii,  8).  and  probably  even  far- 
ther, for  the  Arvadite  is  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- 
ites, and  the  earliest  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Cna  or 
Cana,  See  Piicenicia.  Wherever  the  country  prom- 
ised to  the  Israelites,  or  dwelt  in  by  the  patriarchs,  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is  called  "  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan** (Exod.  vi,  4 ;  xv,  15;  Lev.  xiv,  84;  Deut.  xxxii, 
89;  Josh,  xiv,  1 ;  Psa.  cv,  11),  doubtless  in  reference  to 
the  promise  originally  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  8). 
See  Canaan,  Land  of.  In  Amos  (ii,  10)  alone  it  is 
**  the  land  of  the  Amorite  ;**  perhaps  with  a  glance  at 
DeuL  i,  7.  A  parallel  phrase  is  the  ''land  of  the  Hit- 
tites**  (Josh,  i,  4) ;  a  remarkable  expression,  occurring 
here  only  in  the  Bible,  though  frequently  used  in  the 
Egyptian  reconls  of  Rameses  II,  in  which  Cheta  or 
Chita  appears  to  denote  the  whole  country  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Syria  (Brugscb,  Geogr,  Inschr^ft,  ii,  21, 
etc). 

8.  The  Land  of  Promise, — This  name  originated  in 
the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  15).  Its  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  are  given  by  Moses  (xv,  18-21; 
Exod.  xxiii,  81),  and  have  already  been  considered. 
The  exact  phrase,  "•  Land  of  Promise,**  u  not  found  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  only  once  in  the  N.  (Heb.  xi,  9,  >)  y^  r^c 
ifeayftkiao),  but  some  analogous  expression  is  often 
used  by  the  sacred  writers;  thus  in  Numb,  xxii,  11, 
"  The  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham*'  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1-4;  Gen.  1,  24;  Ezek.  xx,  42;  Acts  vii,  5). 
Such  appellations  were  used  when  the  object  of  the 
writer  was  to  direct  the  people's  attention  to  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  either  in  its  certainty  or  in  its  fulfil- 
ment. It  is  now  frequently  employed  by  writers  on 
Palestine  who  give  special  attention  to  prophecy  (for  a 
good  account  of  it,  see  Reland,  p.  18  sq.). 

4.  The  Land  of  Jehovah, — This  name  is  only  found 
in  Hos.  ix,  8:  **They  shall  not  dwell  in  Jehovah's 
land.**  AD  the  countries  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's ; 
but  it  appears,  as  Reland  states  {Paltest.  p.  16),  that  in 
some  peculiar  way  Palestine  was  especially  God's  land. 
Thus  an  express  command  was  given,  "  The  land  shall 
not  be  sold  forever  :^r  the  land  is  mine^  (Lev.  xxv, 
28);  and  the  Psalm ut  says,  ''Lord,  thou  hast  been  fa- 
vorable unto  thy  land"  (Ixxxv,  1) ;  and  still  more  em- 
phatic are  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  The  stretching  out  of 
his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Imman- 
uel"  (viii,  8;  comp^  Joel  i,  6;  iii,  2;  Jer.  xvi,  18). 
The  object  of  these  and  many  similar  expressions 
was  to  show  that  Jehovah  claimed  the  sole  disposal 
of  Palestine.  He  reserved  it  for  special  and  holy  pur- 
poses; and  he  intended  in  all  coming  time  to  dispose 
of  it,  whether  miraculously  or  providentially,  for  carry- 
ing oot  those  purposes,  either  by  the  agency  of  the  Jews 
or  of  others.  It  was  the  only  land  in  which  the  Lord 
perMmally  and  visibly  dwelt;  first  in  the  Shekinah 
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glory,  and  again  in  the  penon  of  Jefoa.  For  thia  land 
the  Lord  always  demanded  both  a  special  acknowledg- 
ment of  lordship  and  certain  stipulated  returns  to  him, 
as  tithes  and  first-fruits  (Relaud,  p.  16,  17). 

6.  The  Land  o/Itrael  (^«"7to7  ^'^K ;  N.T.  7^  'Ivpa- 
^X). — By  this  name  Palestine  was  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  earth.  Of  course  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  as  applied 
to  the  northern  kingdom  only  (2  Ghron.  xxx,  26;  £zek. 
xxvii,  17).  It  began  to  be  used  after  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy.  It  occurs  first  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  19,  and 
is  occasionally  used  in  the  later  books  (2  Kings  r,  2 ;  vi, 
23);  but  Ezekiel  employs  it  more  frequently  than  all  the 
sacred  writers  together  (though  he  commonly  alters  its 
form  slightly,  substituting  •^^^'^  ^^'  T^^^)'  ^^  reason 
probably  being  that  he  compares  Palestine  with  other 
countries  more  frequently  than  any  other  writer.  Mat- 
thew, in  relating  the  story  of  the  infant  Saviour's  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  uses  the  name :  "  He  arose,  and  took 
the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  Israel"  (ii,  21).  The  name  is  fomid  in  the  apocryphal 
books  (Tobit  i,  4) ;  in  Josephus,  who  also  uses  "land  of 
the  Hebrews"  ('£/3pai wv  X^P<0 1  ^^  i°  bo™^  of  ^^c 
early  Christian  fathers  (Reland,  p.  9).  The  name  is  es- 
sentially Jewish ;  it  was  familiar  to  the  rabbins,  but,  in 
a  great  measure,  unknown  to  classic  writers.  It  is  only 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  country  which  was  actually 
occupied  by  the  Israelites;  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
the  rabbins,  who  divided  the  whole  world  into  two 
parts,  <*  The  land  of  Israel,"  and  "  the  land  out  of  Israel" 
(Reland,  p.  9).  In  2  £sdr.xiv,81,itiscaUed  <<theland 
df  Sion." 

6.  The  Land  (}^'590 » ''  ^^^^ — '^^^  name  is  given  to 
Palestine  emphatically,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  we  call 
the  Word  of  God  the  BMe.  Thus  in  Ruth  (i,  1),  "*  There 
was  a  famine  in  the  lan^  (}^")K3) ;  and  in  Jer.  xii,  11, 
^  The  whole  land  is  made  desolate"  (1, 84) ;  and  so  also 
in  Luke*s  Gospel,  ^  When  great  famine  was  throughout 
aU  the  land"  (v,  25) ;  and  in  Matt  xxvii,  46,  **  Now  from 
the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto 
the  ninth  hour."  This  also  was  a  strictly  Jewish  name 
(Reland,  p.  28  sq.).  In  Daniel  it  is  called  **  the  glorious 
land"  (Dan.  xi,41> 

7.  Judeea,^The  use  of  this  name  in  the  Bible  and  by 
classic  writers  requires  to  be  carefully  noted.  At  first, 
its  Hebrew  equivalent,  rn^irp  y^^y  was  confined  to 
the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  ix,  11). 
After  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  name 
**  Judah"  became  identified  with  the  Jewbh  nation ;  and 
hence,  during  the  second  captivity,  1*fn%  Judaa,  was 
applied  to  all  Palestine  and  to  all  the  Israelites.  In  the 
same  sense  it  was  employed  in  Josephus,  in  the  N.  T., 
and  in  classic  writers ;  and  it  was  even  made  to  include 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan  (Matt,  xix,  1 ;  Mark  x,  1 ; 
Josephus,  A  nt,  ix,  14, 1 ;  xii,  4, 11).  In  the  book  of  Ju- 
dith it  is  applied  to  the  portion  between  the  plain  of 
£sdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi,  19),  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiii, 
5 ;  though  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Judsa 
proper  (John  iv,  8 ;  vii,  1),  that  is,  the  most  southern  of 
the  three  main  divisions  west  of  Jordan.  In  this  nar- 
rower sense  it  is  employed  throughout  1  Maoc.  (see  es- 
pecially ix,  50 ;  X,  30, 88 ;  xi,  84).  It  is  sometimes  (  War, 
i,  1, 1 ;  iii,  8, 65)  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Josephus 
is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  sense.  In  the  nar- 
rower sense  he  certainly  does  often  employ  it  {AnLVf  1, 
22 ;  Wart  iii,  8,  4,  5a).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  applied 
the  name  to  the  whole  country  (Josephus,  Ant.  1,7,  2). 
See  JuDiKA. 

The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly  coincided 
with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  had  any  distinct  name  for  that  which  we  under- 
stand by  Palestine.  The  province  of  Syria,  established 
by  Pompey,  of  which  Scaurus  was  the  fint  governor 
(quaestor  propraetor)  in  B.C  62,  seems  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  seaboard  from  the  Bay  of  Issua  (IskanderCtn) 


to  Egypt,  as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  i^  op  to 
the  desert  which  forms  the  background  to  the  whole 
district.  *<  Judna"  in  their  phrase  appeals  to  have  sig- 
nified so  much  of  this  country  as  intwened  between 
IduDuea  on  the  south  and  the  territories  of  the  nuaier- 
ous  free  cities  on  the  north  and  west  which  were  ooooti- 
tuted  with  the  establishment  of  the  province — such  as 
Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  Azotos,  etc  (Sadthf  IHcL 
of  Geography,  ii,  1077).  The  district  east  of  the  Jor- 
<^«  lying  between  it  and  the  desert — at  least  so  miich 
of  it  as  was  not  covered  by  the  lands  of  Ptella,  Gadan, 
Canatha,  Philadelphia,  and  other  free  towns— was  called 
PeisM. 

8.  The  Holy  Land  (V^nfsn  nonst;  1)  7^  1}  Syta  ;  Tt^ 
ra  Saneta),    Next  to  Palestine,  this  is  now  the  most 
familiar  name  of  the  country.    Zechariah  is  the  first  who 
mentions  it,  **The  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah,  his  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land^  (ii,  12).    The  rabbins  constantly 
use  it,  and  they  have  detailed,  with  great  minuteness, 
the  constituents  of  its  sanctity.    They  did  not  regard  it 
as  all  equally  holy.    Judsea  ranked  first ;  after  it  the 
northern  kingdom ;  and  last  of  all  the  tenitory  beyond 
Jordan  (Reland,  p.  26  sq.).    The  very  dust  and  stones 
and  air  of  the  land  are  still  considered  holy  by  the  poor 
Jews  (Reland,  p.  25).    The  name  Ta-netr  (L  e.  Uoly 
Land),  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II 
and  Thothmes  III,  is  believed  by  M.  Bnigsch  to  refer  to 
Palestine  {ut  sup,  p.  17).    But  this  is  contested  by  M.  de 
Rouge  {Revue  A  rchiologique,  Sept.  1861,  p.  216).     The 
Phoenicians  appear  to  have  applied  the  title  Holy  Land 
to  their  own  country,  and  possibly  also  to  Palestine,  at 
a  \tTj  early  date  (Bnigsch,  p.  17).    If  this  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  opens  a  new  view  to  the  Biblical  student, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  country 
had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  before  its  connection  with 
the  Hebrews.    The  eariy  Christian  writers  call  it  Terra 
Sancta  (Justin  Martyr,  Tryphon;  TertuUian,  De  Jiegmr- 
rectione;  comp.  Reland,  p.  28).     During  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Crosades,  this 
name  became  so  common  as  almost  to  supersede  aU 
others.    In  the  present  day,  it  is  adopted,  along  with 
Palestine,  as  a  geographical  term.    It  was  origiiudly, 
and  is  now,  applied  only  to  the  land  allotted  to  the 
twelve  tribes;  and  some  Christian  writers  appear  to 
confine  it  to  the  section  west  of  the  Jordan.     More 
usually,  however,  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  as 
Palestine  (Reland,  p.  2 1-28).    In  the  long  list  of  Travels 
and  Treatises  given  by  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  Jordan,  p, 
81-65),  Robinson  (B.  R.  ii,  684-655),  and  Bonar  (Land 
o/Promuej  p.  517-635),  it  predominates  far  beyond  any 
other  appellation.    Quaresimus,  in  his  ElucidaHo  Ttrrm 
Sancta  (i,  9, 10),  after  enumerating  the  various 
above  mentioned,  concludes  by  adducing  seven 
why  that  which  be  has  embodied  in  the  title  of  his  own 
work, "  though  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  yet  in  excel- 
lency and  dignity  surpasses  Uiem  all ;"  doring  with  the 
words  of  pope  Urban  II  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Clermont:  '*Quam  terram  merito  Sanctam  diximo8,in 
quA  non  est  etiam  passus  pedis  qnem  non  illustraverit 
et  sanctificaverit  vel  corpus  vel  umbra  Salvatoris^vd 
gloriosa  praesentia  Sanctae  Dei  genitricia,  vel  amplee- 
tendus  Apostolorum  commeatus,  vel  martymm  ebiben- 
dus  sanguis  effusus." 

9.  The  modem  name  of  the  country  is  et^him  (Geoyr. 
Works  ofSadik  Is/aham,  in  Ibn  Haukal*8  OrienialGeoyr, 
p.  7),  corresponding  to  the  ancient  A  ram,  and  to  oor 
Syria.  But  this  of  course  includes  much  more  than 
what  we  usually  call  Palestine.  The  Jews  to  thin  day 
call  Palestine  by  the  Chaldee  name  of  Areo^Kedfuha, 
or"  Holy  Land,"  though  Jewish  maps  may  be  found  with 
**  Land  of  Canaan,"  etc.,  upon  them. 

IV.  Historical  AUusions.—L  Early Rtfertnees,—Tht 
earliest  notice  of  Palestine  is  a  latent  one,  and  is  con- 
tained in  these  memorable  words  of  Moses : 

"In  the  Most  Htgh*s  nortloning  of  the  natioaik 
In  his  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
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He  Mt  the  Iwandt  of  the  peoples 

Acoordisg  to  tbe  Dumber  ot  the  eons  of  Isreel. 

For  theponioD  of  JehoTah  Is  bis  people, 

Jacob  the  lot  of  his  inheritance**  (Dent,  zxxil,  8, 9). 

Thus  the  divine  ^e  rested  on  Canaan,  and  it  was  set 
apart  for  Israel  from  the  fint ;  so  that  all  other  inter- 
mediate poeeeesore  were  illegitimate  tenants  of  a  land 
asBigned  by  its  tme  owner  to  another.  The  eoden- 
aetice  of  the  third  century,,  however,  dreamed  a  more 
ambitions  dreano.  They  linked  Paradise  and  Palestine 
together,  and  record  that  Adam,  shortly  after  his  expal- 
sioQ,  migrated  westward  (Cain  eastwani),  and  deposited 
his  bones,  or  at  least  his  skull,  in  one  of  the  hills  on 
which  Melchisedek  afterwards  built  his  city;  from 
which  event  the  place  wae  called  Golgothoy  ''the  place 
of  a  skulL"  Whatever  the  fact  may  be,  the  thought  is 
Dot  conceived  amiss — that  the  first  Adam  should  dwell 
in  the  same  land  as  the  second,  and  lay  his  body  in  tbe 
same  grave.  Hebron  is  made  to  claim  this  honor  by 
Bome;  bat  all  these  fabulists  agree  that  Adam  died  in 
Paieatsne;  and  they  have  determined  that  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  centre  of  the  earth— 6/i^a- 
X6c  T^fCy  umbiiiaa  terrm  ;  Just  as  the  Greeks  decided  re- 
gardiiig  Delphi  and  Apollo's  shrine—*'  Apollo,  qui  um- 
bilicmn  oertmn  terrarum  obtines"  (see  Jerome,  De  Loc, 
Hdfr,;  Pererios  Yalentinus,  Ou  Genentf  i,  294,  416, 
where  the  reloenoes  to  the  fothers  are  given).  This 
legend  as  to  Adam  is  not  altogether  of  Chri$tkM  origin. 
The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  he  died  in-  Palestine, 
affirming  that  theybtrr,  from  whom  Kirjath-Arba  took 
its  name,  were  not  only  four  patriarchs — Adam,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob — but  four  matrons — Eve,  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Losih.  The  better  known  and  more  probable 
oeadition  of  the  Jews  is  that  Mekhiaedek,  king  of  Salem, 
was  Shem,  son  of  Koah  (Jerome,  Comm,  on  Itcu  xii). 

2.  Pagan  FaitAet, — ^To  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  there  is  at- 
tached the  wild  legend  of  Andromeda,  the  maiden  ex- 
pnoed  by  her  father  Cepheus  to  the  sea- monster,  and 
iceened  by  Pemus.  The  story  of  the  surf,  the  rock,  the 
chain,  the  broken  links  stiU  visible,  has  been  told  not 
only  by  Greek  poets,  but  by  Christian  annalists  or  trav- 
ellen^  from  Jerome  down  to  Felix  Fabri  (Pliny,  Ovid, 
•Jerome,  Fabri's  Evoffoiorwm),  This  Cepheus,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  king  of  Palestine,  though  an  Ethiopian ; 
according  to  Ovid,  he  was  son  of  Phoenix,  who  gave 
name  to  Phoenician  Palestine ;  while  according  to  Tac- 
itna  he  was  king  of  the  Jews — **^  ^thiopium  prolem  (he 
caUs  them)  qooe  rege  Cepheo,  metus  atque  odium  mu- 
tare  sedes  pepulit**  (Tacit  Hist,  v,  2).  Pagan  memories 
and  myths  crowd  themselves  much  more  numerously 
into  the  rocks  and  nooks  of  the  "  Holy  Land'*  than  we 
generally  know;  names,  exploits,  temples,  haunts  of 
gods  and  goddesses  are  associated  with  very  many  lo- 
calities along  the  line  of  the  Phoenician  and  Philistian 
shore,  from  the  Gulf  of  f ssns  down  to  the  Egyptian  sea- 
board. Palestine  was  not  a  blank  when  Israel  entered 
it.  It  swarmed  with  godi  ,*  and  Joshua's  task  was  not 
merely  to  assail  bosdle  forts  or  armies,  but  to  raze  tern- 
plea  whose  every  stone  was  obscenity,  whose  every  altar 
blasphemy.  The  *'  Land  of  Promise"  (like  the  human 
apirit)  was  the  haunt  of  every  ondean  and  hateful  idol, 
before  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  living  God.  First  un- 
clean t  then  dean ;  and  now  unclean  again ;  this  is  the 
history  of  the  land.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of 
the  celestial  Venus  at  A8calon,and  notes  it  as  the  most 
ancient  of  all  her  shrines  (Herod,  i,  105 ;  see  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i,  247);  Atheneos  mentions  the  drowning  of 
Ateigatis,  or  ]>erDeto,  the  Syrian  Venus,  in  a  lake  near 
Asealon,  by  Hopsus,  a  Lydian  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  864) ; 
Lucian  nfen  to  this  later  as  the  place  where  sacred 
fishes  were  reared,  in  honor  of  the  sea-bom  goddess.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  land,  or  Lebanon,  this  same 
Venus  was  worshipped  with  vile  rites.  Byblus,  Adonis, 
HeUopolia  were  associated  with  like  deities  and  like 
worriiip  (see  Kenrick,  Phamda,  p.  806, 812).  To  this 
region  also  belong  the  lustful  myths  of  the  Syrian  As- 
tatte  and  the  Greek  Eovopa}  the  fable  of  Dsdalus  (also 


caUed  HephaisCbs  or  Vulcan),  the  father  of  the  Phoe- 
nician CaMri,  and  of  Hercules,  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre 
and  discoverer  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  to  whom  Hiram,  the 
friend  of  Solomon,  buUt  a  temple,  if  Menander,  quoted 
by  Josephus,  wrote  the  truth  (Joseph.  Atd,  viii,  5,  S). 
Along  the  sea-coast  we  find,  in  disorderly  profusion,  the 
legends  of  the  Wegt,  the  rudiments  of  the  gods  of  Greece; 
while  in  the  interior  we  find  the  legends  of  the  Eagt^ 
the  worn-out  relics  of  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 
Widdy  over  Palestine  had  these  fables  settled  down, 
like  so  many  undean  birds,  to  preoccupy  each  crag  and 
dili^  and  prevent  tbe  entrance  of  true  faith  and  holy 
worship.  It  was  as  if  the  idols  of  Shinar,  in  their  mi- 
gration to  Europe,  had  been  permitted  to  rest  for  a  sea- 
son in  Judea  before  finally  settling  down  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  groves  of  Greece. 

Though  Palestine  was,  in  tbe  divine  purpose,  destined 
for  Israd  by  (>od,  yet  Israd  was  not  its  first  possessor. 
Other  nations,  seven  in  number  (if  not  more),  meted 
it  out  between  them — children  of  Ham,  not  of  Shero ; 
nay,  Jerusdem  itsdf  owed  its  origin  to  them,  "Thy  fa- 
ther was  an  Amorite,  thy  mother  a  Hittite"  (Ezek.  xvi, 
8).  These  Ganaanites  were  allowed  to  occupy  it  for  a 
season,  that  they  might  prepare  it  for  its  proper  owners. 
Wells  were  dug,  houses  were  built,  towns  were  reared, 
terraces  were  made,  vineyards  and  olive-yards  were 
planted,  the  whole  laud  was  brought  under  cultivation, 
so  that  when  Israd  came  he  found  all  things  made 
ready  for  his  occupancy  (Deut.  vi,  11 ;  Porter,  Fwe 
Years  in  Damaacue;  Giant  Cities  o/  Bashan).  The 
fact  is  a  singular  one,  unique  in  the  history  of  nations; 
and  it  explains  how  a  people,  amounting  to  between  two 
and  three  millions,  dl  at  once  sat  down  in  comfort  and 
plenty  in  a  new  territory.  They  entered  the  desert 
with  tbe  spoil  of  Egypt  on  their  hands ;  they  took  pos- 
session of  Canaan  with  the  riches  and  abundance  of 
seven  nations  at  thdr  disposd. 

8.  Classical  J2e/%renoe«.— The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
contain  references  to  the  nations  of  Cianaan.  The  splen- 
dor of  Kamak  under  Thothmes  is  indebted  as  much 
to  the  Phoenician  Arvad  as  to  the  southern  Cnsh  (Os- 
bum,  Egifptf  ii,  284).  The  paintings  of  Abu-Simbul  tell 
us  how  Kameses 

"Makes  to  tremble  the  rebels  of  tbe  Jebnsites  ;*' 

and  how  Sesostris  "fought  with  the  Hittites  in  the 
plains  of  the  north" — how  he  swept  over  Phoenicia — 

"  He  prevails  over  yon ; 
Ye  cutters  of  Tyre, 
Ye  dividers  of  Arvad, 
He  casts  you  down. 
He  hews  you  in  pieces  1" 

Hadasha  (Kadesh  Bamea),  in  the  land  of  the  Amorite, 
is  seen  on  a  wooded  hill,  attacked  by  enemies.  The 
Pharaohs  of  both  Egypts  are  seen  busy  in  puftishing  a 
Jebusitish  aggression  against  Phenne,  which  Mr.  Osbum 
understands  to  be  not  the  Idumiean  Phoeno,  but  Wady 
Magharah,  the  mining  district  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
(Osbum,  Egsfpft  ii,  473).  The  hierogl3rphicd  name  for 
C^aan  is  Naharain  (ibid.  p.  474).  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  enumerating  these  Egyptian  references  to  Pd- 
estine  and  its  dties;  nor  for  investigating  the  no  less 
important  and  interesting  notices  of  them  in  the  As- 
syrian rdics.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
work  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  new  information  is 
finding  its  way  to  us  every  year;  but  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  study  the  works  of  Layard,  Rawlineon,  Botta, 
Bonomi,  and  Smith. 

Homer  (who  probably  wrote  in  Solomon's  reign) 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  or  of  Pdestine,  though 
he  very  frequently  names  Phoenicia  and  Sidon.  That 
Pboeada,  so  often  song  in  the  Odyssey,  was  Judsea,  its 
king  Solomon,  and  the  twelve  princes  of  its  court  the 
beads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  has  been  maintained,  but 
Homer  must  have  been  nodding  grievoudy  if  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  Corfu  was  at  all  like  Palestine. 
Herodotus  (more  than  400  years  after)  speaks  of  **  the 
Syrians  in  Pdestine"  in  connection  with  the  practice 
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of  circumcbion;  of  Kadytis,  of  PboBnicia,  of  the  ** 
coasts  of  Syria"  (ii,  104, 159 ;  vii,  89 ;  RawUnson,  Herod, 
ii,  171,  note).  Lysimacbus,  about  RC.  400  (as  quoted 
by  Josepbus),  speaks  of  Judsa,  of  Hierosyla  or  Hiero- 
solyma,  and  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Jews  (Joseph,  contra 
Ap.  i,  34;  Meier's  Judaiea,  p.  2).  Berosus  (B.a  820) 
mentions  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  into  Syria,  and 
his  taking  Jews  and  Phcenicians  captives  (Joseph,  iln/. 
X,  11, 1 ;  Giles,  Heathen  Records^  p.  65).  Manetho  (RG. 
280)  speaks  of  a  land  "noto  called  Judca,"  and  of  Jeni- 
salem  a  city  that  would  "  suffice  for  many  myriads  of 
men"  (Joseph,  contra  Ap,  i,  14 ;  Giles,  p.  68).  Heca- 
tsus  (RCX  300)  mentions  Syria  and  **  the  1500  priests 
of  the  Jews,  who  received  the  tenth  of  the  produce." 
He  describes  Jerusalem  thus:  "There  are  of  the  Jews 
numerous  fortresses  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  one  strong  city  of  about  fifty  furlongs  in  cir- 
cuit, inhabited  by  about  twelve  myriads  of  men,  which 
they  call  Jerusalem."  He  then  mentions  the  Temple, 
the  altar,  the  lamp,  the  priests,  etc.  (Giles,  p.  68,  70). 
Agatharchides  (B.CX  170)  speaks  of  "  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  and  their  strong  and  great  city*'  (Joseph.  AnL  xii, 
1, 1).  Poly  bins  just  names  the  Jews ;  but  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Pomponius  Mela  have  frequent  refer- 
ences to  them  and  to  Palestine  (Meier,  p.  10-21).  Vir- 
gil makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  or  their  land;  but 
Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Horace  contain  references  to  it  (Giles, 
p.  10,  12).  Pliny  (elder  and  younger),  Plutareh,  Sueto- 
nius, and  even  Martial,  Petronius,  and  Juvenal,  refer  to 
them.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  follow  out  these 
Gentile  references  in  later  centuries,  in  Justin,  Dio  Caa- 
sius,  and  Procopius ;  reminding  them  merely  of  Lucian's 
description  of  St.  Paul, "  the  GaliLean,  bald-headed  and 
long-nosed,  who  went  through  the  air  into  the  third 
heaven"  (^LiaL  Peregr,  et  PhUop,).  In  addition  to  Meier 
and  Giles,  Krebs's  work,  Decreta  Romanorum  pro  Judau 
/acta  e  Jotepho,  can  be  consulted.  The  classical  allu- 
sions to  the  Jews  and  their  land  are  in  general  very  in- 
correct, and  betray  a  greater  amount  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  than  might  have  been  expected  from  culti- 
vated pens ;  but  they  are  curious. 

4.  The  notices  of  Palestine  in  Jewish,  Christian,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  modem  writings  are  of  course  innu- 
merable. 

IV.  Physical  Geofpraphy. — ^The  superficial  conforma- 
tion of  Palestine  is  simple,  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects 
unique,  and  the  leading  features  which  have  in  all  ages 
characterized  it  grow  out  of  this  permanent  configura- 
tion. 

1.  Main  Natural  Sections, — The  entire  countiy  di- 
vides itself  into  four  longitudinal  belts,  each  reaching 
from  north  to  south ;  and  these  belts  are  as  distinct  in 
their  political  history  as  in  their  physical  structure.  In 
fact,  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pales- 
tine— its  plains,  mountains,  valleys,  and  great  natural 
divisions — affords  the  beat  key  to  its  history. 

The  geographer  who  travels  through  the  country,  or 
the  student  who  carefully  notes  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed maps,  such  as  Van  de  Velde's,  must  observe  the 
strip  of  plain  extending  along  the  seaboard  from  the 
meuth  of  the  Litany  to  Gaza.  Narrow  on  the  north, 
and  interrupted  by  three  bold  promontories,  it  expands 
gradually  towards  the  south  into  a  broad  champaign. 
Its  low  elevation  and  sandy  soil  make  the  coast -line 
tame  and  almost  straight.  Were  it  not  for  the  head- 
land ofCarmel,  the  shore  would  be  a  straight  line,  with- 
out bay  or  promontory. 

From  the  end  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  a  mountain- 
range  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its 
course  is  not  parallel  to  the  coast ;  the  latter  tends  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.;  whereas  the  mountains  run  more 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  south,  thus  leaving  a  broader 
margin  of  plain  at  the  southern  extremity.  The  ridge 
is  intersected  near  its  centre  by  a  cross-belt  of  plain, 
connecting  the  Jordan  valley  with  the  coast  This 
plain  is  Esdraeloiu  The  sections  of  the  ridge  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it  have  very  different  features. 


That  on  the  north  is  pictaresqne,  and  in  tome  places 
grand.  The  outlines  are  varied ;  lofty  peaks  spiing  up 
at  intervals,  and  are  separated  by  winding  wooded 
glens.  On  the  south  the  general  aspect  <^  the  ridge 
is  dull  and  uniform,  presenting  the  i^peazaooe  of  a  huge 
gray  wall,  as  seen  from  the  coast  Bat  in  tniveiling 
down  the  road  which  runs  along  the  broad  back  of  the 
ridge  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  the  eye  sees  an  endloi 
succession  of  rounded  hill- tope,  thrown  confusedly  to- 
gether, each  bare  and  rocky  as  its  neighbor.  Sooth  of 
Hebron  these  sink  into  low  swelling  hills,  similar  in 
form,  but  smaller;  and  these  again  gndoally  melt  into 
the  desert  plain  of  et-Tlh. 

But  by  far  the  most  remaricable  feature  of  Palestine 
is  the  Jordan  valle}%  which  runs  through  the  land  from 
north  to  south,  straight  as  an  arrow.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  a  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth's 
crust,  being  everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
This  deep  valley  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  ridgei 
which  border  it  Their  sides  towards  the  valley  are  iar 
more  abrupt  than  elsewhere  in  Palestiiie;  the  ravines 
that  descend  from  them  are  deeper  and  wilder ;  and  to- 
wards the  south,  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there 
is  a  look  of  rugged  grandeur  and  desolatioo  such  as  is 
seldom  met  with.  The  valley  is  of  nearly  imiform 
breadth,  about  ten  miles  from  brow  to  brow,  expanding 
slightly  at  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  if  greater  depth 
had  made  some  enlargement  of  the  lateral  faoondariei 
necessary.  This  valley  forms  a  very  striking  feature  oo 
every  map  of  Palestine ;  and  it  becomes  the  mora  strik- 
ing the  more  accurately  the  physical  geogr^thy  of  the 
land  is  delineated. 

The  remaining  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jofdan 
forms  a  tract  of  table-land,  to  Which  the  oentral  valley 
gives  some  remarkable  featnies.  Every  traveller  in 
Palestine  is  familiar  with  the  mountain -range — steeps 
straight,  and  of  neariy  unifi»m  elevation — ^which,  fiom 
every  point  in  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  boands  the 
view  eastward.  This,  in  reality,  is  not  a  oMNintain- 
range ;  it  is  the  side  or  bank  of  the  eaatem  plateao, 
having  itself  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  8000  feet, 
to  which  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  adds  another 
thousand.  At  only  a  few  places^  on  the  extreme  Dortli, 
and  near  the  centre,  do  the  tops  of  this  ridge  rise  above 
the  general  level  of  the  plateau.  The  ravines  that  de- 
scend from  it  are  of  great  depth.  At  the  noith-east  an- 
gle  of  Palestine  is  an  isolated  mountain-ridge,  dividing 
the  fertile  table-laud  of  Bashan  from  the  arid  wastes  of 
Arabia. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  features  of  Pales- 
tine. It  prepares  the  way  for  a  detailed  examiBation 
of  the  several  divisions,  and  also  for  a  more  sariafactory 
review  of  the  historical  geography  of  the  country.  Each 
great  physical  feature  has  exercised  ftom  the  eariieat  pe- 
riods, as  will  be  seen,  a  most  important  inflvenoe  upou 
the  people.  The  chasm  of  the  Jordan  effeetoally  divided 
the  east  from  the  west;  and  the  cross-belt  of  Esdradou 
divided  almost  as  effectually  the  north  fitom  the  sootK 
The  maritime  plain  gave  birth  to  two  natiooa — one  of 
merohants,  another  of  warriors.  It  also  became,  in  later 
ages,  the  highway  between  Egypt  and  Assyria.  But 
the  steep  sides  and  rugged  passes  of  the  mountains  pre- 
sented such  difficulties  that  few  attempted  to  invade 
them.  The  mountain-ridge  of  Judah  and  Samaria  was 
thus  isolated ;  it  was  defended  by  a  double  rampart,  aa 
outer  and  an  inner.  It  was  the  heart  and  stronghold  of 
the  Jewish  nation ;  it  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish 
faith ;  and  it  was  the  stage  on  which  moat  of  the  events 
of  the  national  historv  were  enacted. 

(1.)  The  Maritims  >&i«k— From  the  bank  of  theUt&- 
ny  on  the  north,  for  a  distanoe  of  some  twenty  milesi  the 
plain  is  a  mere  strip,  nowhere  more  than  two  miles  widei 
and  generally  much  less.  The  surface  ia  nndnlatinfe 
and  intersected  by  ridgea  of  whitish  limestone,  which 
shoot  out  from  Lebanon,  and  break  off  in  dills  «n  the 
shore.  Two  of  them— Ras  el  Abiad,  *<  The  While  Qs^ 
and  Ras  en-Nakiint  together  eonatttutiiig  the 
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"  ScaUi  Tyrionim,"  **  Ladder  of  Tyre"— rise  to  a  height 
of  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  drop  into  the  deep  sea, 
splendid  diffii  tit  naked  nxdc  Though  the  plain  is  here 
broken,  and  is  now  dreaiy  and  desolate,  its  soil,  between 
the  rock8»  is  deep  and  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  is  abun- 
dantly watered  also  by  copious  fountains,  and  by  streams 
from  Lebanon.  At  the  widest  and  best  part  of  it,  on  a 
low  promontory  and  an  adjoining  island,  stood  Tyre,  a 
doable  city. 

South  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  the  features  of  the  plain 
and  the  ooaat  undergo  a  total  change.  This  promon- 
tory, in  fact,  is  the  real  commencement  of  the  maritime 
plain,  and  the  natural  boundaiy  of  Palestine  and  Phcs- 
nicin  (q.  ▼.).  The  white  diib  and  bold  headlands  now 
disappear ;  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy ;  the  plain  flat,  rich, 
and  kMuny,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It 
spreads  oat  in  far  reaches  of  cornfields  and  pasture-lands 
several  miles  inland,  the  moontains  making  a  bold  sweep 
to  the  east.  On  a  low  bank,  projecting  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  centre  of  this  plain,  stands  Acre,  the  modem 
as  well  as  the  mediaeval  stronghold  of  Palestine.  Across 
the  plain,  a  few  miles  southward,  flows  the  river  Belus; 
and  on  its  banks  may  still  be  seen  that  vitreous  sand 
from  which  glass  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  (Strabo, 
xvi,  pw  758 ;  Pliny,  xxxvi,  65).  Srill  farther  south,  the 
Kishon,  a  slngguh  stream  with  soft,  sedgy  banks,  falls 
in  from  the  plains  of  Esdraelon.  There  is  more  water 
and  more  moisture  in  this  part  of  the  plain  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Palestine;  it  is  consequently  among  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  the  country. 

The  eoarse  of  the  Kishon  breaks  what  might  be 
called  the  natural  conformation  of  Palestine.  It  inter- 
sects the  central  mountain-range;  and  a  branch  or  arm 
of  the  range,  as  if  displaced  by  the  river,  shoots  out  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and,  projecting  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, forms  a  bold  headland— the  only  prominent 
featore  along  the  shore  of  Palestine.  This  is  Carmel 
(q.  v.).  Its  elevation  is  about  1800  feet ;  its  sides  are 
steep  and  rugged,  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines,  and  par- 
tially clothed  with  forests  of  dwarf  oaks.  There  is  little 
cultivation  on  the  ridge;  but  its  pastures  are  rich,  and 
iu  flowere  in  early  spring  are  bright  and  beautifuL  The 
promontoiT  of  Carmel  is  bluff,  but,  as  it  does  not  dip  into 
the  sea,  room  is  left  for  a  good  road  round  its  base. 

Immediately  south  of  Carmel  the  plain  again  opens 
np^  and  continues  without  interruption  to  Gaza.  Nar- 
row at  fint,  and  broken  by  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  tells 
Fanning  parallel  to  the  coaat,  it  gradually  expands  into 
the  andiilating  pasture-lands  of  Sharon.  The  plain  is 
not  so  flat  here  as  at  Acre,  nor  is  it  so  well  watered, 
though  there  are  still  streams  and  laige  fountains,  with 
fringes  of  reeds  and  broad  belts  of  green  meadows. 
Here  and  there  are  clamps  of  trees  and  scraggy  copse, 
the  remnants  of  ancient  forests;  but  most  of  the  plain  is 
bare  and  parehed.  There  is  scarcely  any  cultivation. 
Farther  south  the  surface  becomes  flatter,  the  average 
eteratioD  less,  and  vegetation  more  scanty,  owing  to 
the  lighter  soil  and  lack  of  moisture.  Around  Joppa, 
Lydda,  and  Samleh  are  pleasant  orehards  and  large 
otive-groveS)  surrounded  by  wastes  of  drift  sand.  Here 
Sharon  unites  with  Philistia,  which,  after  an  interval 
of  naked  downs,  extends  in  widespreading  cornfields 
and  vast  expanses  of  rich,  loamy  soil  southward  almost 
to  the  valley  of  Crerer.  This  is  the  Skephelah — the  *'  low 
country"  uf  the  Bible :  the  home  of  the  Philistines,  over 
which  they  drove  their  iron  war-chariots,  and  on  which 
they  b«de  defiance  to  the  light  mountain-troops  of  Is- 
raeL     See  PHiusnA. 

The  maritime  plain  south  of  Carmel  has  some  gen- 
eral features  worthy  of  note.  Along  the  whole  seaboard 
runs  a  broad  belt  of  drift  sand,  generally  flat  and  wavy, 
but  in  places  raised  up  into  mounds  varying  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  mounds  and  drifts 
are  mostly  bare  and  of  a  ruddy  gny  color ;  though  here 
and  there  they  are  covered  with  long  wiry  grass  and 
bent.  The  sand  is  roost  destructive,  and  nothing  can 
stay  its  pngreas.    It  has  endided  the  ruins  of  Cmarea 


with  a  barren  desert;  it  is  slowly  advancing  on  the  or- 
chards of  Joppa,  threatening  them  with  destruction;  it 
has  drifted  far  inland  to  Ramleh  and  Lydda;  it  has 
almost  entirely  covered  up  the  city  of  Askelon,  and 
is  now  invading  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves 
of  Mejdel,  Hamameh,  and  other  neighboring  villages. 
From  Askelon  southward  the  hills  are  higher  than  else- 
where; and  at  Graza  the  sand-belt  is  not  less  than  three 
miles  wide.  The  aspect  of  these  bare  hiUs  and  long 
reaches  of  naked  drift  is  that  of  utter,  terrible  desola- 
tion. 

Another  feature  of  the  plain  is  the  depth  of  its  wadjrs 
or  torrent^beds.  At  the  northern  end  of  Sharon  their 
banks  are  comparatively  low  and  sedgy,  bordered  by 
tracts  of  meadow,  which,  owing  to  their  depression  and 
the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  coast,  are  overflowed 
daring  the  rainy  season,  and  thus  converted  into  pools 
and  morasses,  some  of  which  do  not  entirely  dry  up  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  Phili»tia  the  wadys  are  deeply  cut 
in  the  loamy  or  sandy  soil;  their  banks  are  dry,  hard, 
and  bare ;  their  beds  too  are  dry,  covered  with  dust, 
white  pebbles,  and  flints. 

The  whole  plain  is  bare  and  bleak.  There  are  no 
trees,  no  bushes,  and  no  fences  of  any  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  remnants  of  pine  and  oak 
forests  in  the  northern  part  of  Sharon,  and  the  orchards 
and  olive-groves  around  a  few  of  the  principal  villages, 
and  the  hedges  of  cactus  that  encirde  them.  One  can 
ride  on  for  days  without  let  or  hinderance.  In  summer 
all  vegetation  disappears.  The  plain  stretches  out, 
mile  after  mile,  in  easy  undulations,  like  great  waves, 
everywhere  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  appearing  as  if 
scathed  by  lightning.  In  early  spring,  however,  it  is 
totally  different.  It  does  not  look  like  the  same  coun- 
try. It  is  covered  with  green  grass,  and,  where  culti- 
vated, with  luxuriant  crops  of  green  corn;  it  is  all 
spangled  with  flowera  of  the  brightest  colors,  and  in 
Sharon  with  forests  of  gigantic  thistles.  The  coloring 
then  far  surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  Europe;  but 
still  the  absence  of  houses,  fields,  and  fences  gives  a 
dreary  look.  The  villages  are  few,  mostly  very  small 
and  very  poor,  and  at  long  intervals.  In  Sharon,  and 
in  the  southern  section  of  Philistia,  there  are  stretches 
of  twenty  miles  and  more  without  a  village.  The 
plain  is  everywhere  dotted,  however,  with  low  round- 
ed tM—ti  few  of  them,  as  Tell  es-Sftfieh,  Ar&k  el-Men- 
shlyeh,  and  others,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet  and 
more--and  these  are  covered  with  white  debris,  inter- 
mixed with  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns,  the 
remains  of  primeval  cities.  The  plain  has  no  good 
quarries;  the  rock  along  the  coast,  and  over  a  great 
part  of  the  plain,  is  a  soft  friable  sandstone,  not  fit  for 
architectural  purposes.  The  ordinary  houses,  therefore, 
were  built  of  brick,  and  soon  crumbled  away,  and  are 
now  heaps  of  dust  and  robbish.  The  remains  of  a  few 
temples,  and  of  the  churches  and  ramparts  erected  by 
the  Crusadera  at  Gaza,  Askelon,  Lydda,  Bamleh,  and 
Cnsarea,  are  almost  the  only  relics  of  antiquity  now 
standing  on  the  maritime  plain. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  plain  is  not  very  clearly 
defined.  The  hills  melt  into  it  gradually.  In  some 
places  an  elongated  ridge  shoots  far  down  into  the  low- 
land, such  as  the  ridge  at  Bethhoron,  at  Zorah,  at  Deir 
Dubbin,  etc  In  other  places  broad  valleys  ron  far  up 
among  the  mountains.  These  ridges  and  valleys  were 
the  border-land  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines,  and 
were  the  scenes  of  many  a  wild  foray  and  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.    The  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  only  road  by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the 
ancient  world  could  approach  one  another — by  which 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt 
— lay  along  this  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which  formed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by 
the  pbdn  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.  IVue,  this 
road  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through  the 
country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which  virtually 
composed  the  Holy  Land;  still  the  proximity  was  too 
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close  not  to  be  foil  of  danger;  and  though  the  catas- 
trophe was  postponed  for  many  centories,  yet,  when  it 
actually  arrived,  it  came  through  this  channeL 

The  breadth  of  this  noble  plain  varies  considerably. 
At  Caesarea  on  the  north  it  is  not  more  than  eight 
miles  wide;  at  Joppa  it  is  about  twelve;  while  at  Gaza, 
on  the  south,  it  is  nearly  twenty.  Its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  has  not  been  ascertained  by  meas- 
uiement,  but  from  its  general  appearance  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  an  average  of  more  than  100  feeL 

It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  never  permanently  occu- 
pied more  than  a  small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favored 
region.  Its  principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to 
the  different  tribes  (Josh,  rv,  45-47;  xvi,  8,  Gezer; 
xvii,  11,  Dor,  etc.);  but  this  was  in  anticipation  of  the 
intended  conquest  (xiii,  &-^).  The  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines  remained  in  their  possession  (1  Sam.  v ;  xxi, 
10;  xxvii) ;  and  the  district  was  regarded  as  one  inde- 
pendent of  and  apart  from  Israel  (xxvii,  2;  1  Kings  ii, 
89 ;  2  Rings  viii,  2, 8).  In  Uke  manner  I>or  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanitea  (Jodg.  i,  27),  and  Geser 
in  the  bands  of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  in 
Solomon's  time  by  bis  father-in-law  (1  Kings  ix,  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarchy  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd,  Jimzu, 
Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plain  (Neh.  xi,  84 ;  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  18) ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess of  extension  from  their  native  hills,  in  the  rough 
ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from  Che  attack  of 
cavalry  and  chariots.  Yet,  though  the  Jews  never 
had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  had  its  own  popula- 
tion, and  towns  probably  not  inferior  to  any  in  Syria. 
Both  Gaza  and  Askelon  had  regular  ports  (majumat) ; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  very  im- 
portant and  very  large  long  before  the  fall  of  the  Jew- 
ish monarchy  (Kenrick,  PAomtctd,  p.  27-29).  Ashdod, 
though  on  the  open  plain,  resisted  for  twenty-nine  years 
the  attack  of  the  whole  Egyptian  force :  a  similar  at- 
tack to  that  which  reduced  Jerusalem  without  a  blow  (2 
Chron.  xii),  and  was  sufficient  on  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  even  when 
fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  successive  monarchs 
(2  Kings  XXV,  1-6). 

In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  considered  the 
pride  of  the  country  (Joseph.  War,  i,  29, 9),  and  some  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it — 
Caesarea,  Antipatris,  Diospolis.  The  one  ancient  port 
of  the  Jews,  the  **  beautifur  city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a 
position  central  between  the  Shephelah  and  Sharon. 
Beads  led  from  these  various  cities  to  each  other— to 
Jerusalem,  Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to 
Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.  The  com- 
men»  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus,  of  Persia 
and  India,  passed  this  way  to  £g3i>t,  Rome,  and  the 
infant  colonies  of  the  west;  and  that  traffic  and  the 
constant  movement  of  troops  backwards  and  forwards 
must  have  made  this  plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  regions  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Now 
CRsarea  is  a  wave-washed  ruin;  Antipatris  has  van- 
ished both  in  name  and  substance;  Diospolis  has  shak- 
en off  the  appellation  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity,  and  is  a  mere  village,  remarkable  only  for 
the  ruin  of  its  fine  medissval  church,  and  for  the  palm- 
grove  which  shrouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  is  the  near- 
est point  at  which  the  sea-going  travellers  from  the 
West  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles  above 
Jaffa  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the  fear  of  the 
Bedawin  who  roam  (as  they  always  have  roamed)  over 
parts  of  the  plain,  plundering  all  passers-by,  and  ex- 
torting black-mail  from  the  wretched  peasants,  has  des- 
olated a  large  district,  and  effectually  prevents  its  being 
used  any  longer  as  the  route  for  travellers  from  south 
to  north;  while  in  the  portions  which  are  Anee  from 
this  scourge,  the  teeming  soil  itself  is  doomed  to  un- 
productiveness through  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulers,  whose  exactions  have  driven^  and  are 


driving,  its  indostrioos  and  fMtient  inhalntantB  to  re- 
moter parts  of  the  land. 

(2.)  The  Central  Mwadam-rainge. — ^The  deep  narrow 
ravine  of  the  Litany  sepanues  Lebanon  (q.  r.)  proper 
from  Palestine.  The  mountain-chain  on  its  soothem 
bank,  however,  is  a  natural  prolongation  of  that  on  the 
northern.  Its  altitude  is  not  so  great,  hut  its  coune  is 
the  same,  its  geol<^cal  strata  and  physical  featares  are 
the  same,  and  when  seen  from  any  point,  east  or  w^ 
the  ridge  appears  as  one.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  the  ridge  is  broad,  reaehifig  from  the  JcMdan  val- 
ley to  the  sea,  about  twenty  miles.  Its  sommit  is 
mlostly  an  irregular  undulating  table-land,  having  fer- 
tile plains  of  considerable  extent  interv^i^  b«wwn 
the  hill-tops.  The  outline  is  varied  and  picturesque;  the 
plains  are  green  with  com  and  grass,  and  the  peaks  and 
ridge  backs  are  covered  more  or  leas  densely  with  for- 
ests of  oak,  terebinth,  maple,  and  other  trees.  The  trees 
grow  to  a  larger  size  than  is  elsewhere  seen  in  Faiestiiie; 
many  of  them  would  not  disgrace  the  great  Ibreats  of 
Europe  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  170 ;  ii,  418).  The  wateisbcd 
is  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  side;  in 
fact,  it  is  in  some  places  quite  dose  to  the  eastein  bnnr 
of  the  ridge,  from  which  short  abrupt  glens  deaoeod  to 
the  Jordan.  The  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  are  long, 
winding,  and  richly  wooded ;  and  among  them  we  have 
the  finest — indeed,  it  might  be  said,  the  only  fine  soea- 
ery  in  Western  Palestine.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the 
declivities  and  in  the  beds  of  the  valleys  are  still  ex- 
tensive olive -groves,  showing  how  appropriate  was 
Asher's  blessing,  **  Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oiF*  (DeoL 
xxxiii,  24 ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii,  407). 

This  northern  section  of  the  mountain-chain  culmi- 
nates, a  littie  to  the  west  of  Safed,  in  Jebel  Jermnk  (4600 
feet),  the  highest  land  in  Western  Palestine.  Safed  it- 
self stands  on  a  commanding  peak.  From  this  point 
the  ridge  sinks  rapidly,  becoming  more  an  na&eaAAti^ 
of  detached  hills  and  ridges  than  a  regular  chain.  It 
almost  k)oics  as  if  the  great  chain  had  been  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  the  ftagments  thrown  confusedly  together. 
The  upland  plains,  which  constitute  a  distinguishii^ 
feature  of  the  higher  section,  here  become  larger  and 
richer,  with  a  suHTace  like  a  bowling-green,  and  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  cornfields,  oKve- groves^ 
orchards  of  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  other  fhiit-ties 
(Van  de  Velde,  ii,  406).  The  pkin  of  Battauf  is  xm 
miles  long  by  about  two  wide.  From  its  eastern  end, 
at  Jebel  Hattln,  another  plain  extends,  with  gentle  un- 
dulations, along  the  brow  of  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  south- 
ward to  Tabor;  and  another  runs  westward  from  Hat- 
tln to  Sefilirieh.  The  hill-tops  and  ridges  which  sepa- 
rate them  are  rugged,  rocky,  and  thinly  covered  with 
dwarf  oak  and  terebinth,  and  with  jungles  of  thorn- 
bushes.  South  of  these  plains  a  transverse  ridge  ti 
hills,  commencing  with  Tabor  on  the  east,  extends  to 
the  plain  of  Acre  on  the  west.  Tabor  (q.  v.)  is  gieen 
and  well-wooded.  The  section  adjoining  it,  encirefing 
Nazareth  (q.  v.),  is  mostly  bare  and  rocky,  while  the 
western  end  presents  some  beautiful  scenery — green 
vales  covered  with  long  grass  and  bright-colored  this- 
tles, winding  down  to  the  plains  on  the  south  and  west, 
between  richly  wooded  peaks  and  ridges. 

Vegetation  among  the  mountains  of  Oalilee  is  much 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Long  rank  grass  and  huge  thisties,  and  a  splendid  va- 
riety of  wild-flowers,  cover  mountain,  rale,  and  plain  in 
early  spring;  and  even  during  the  heat  of  sumncr  and 
the  scorching  blasts  of  autumn  that  parched,  scathed 
look,  which  is  universal  farther  south,  is  here  unknown. 
This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  cool  breeses  from  Hefmoo 
and  Lebanon,  and  in  part  to  the  forests  which  oondcnse 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  yielding  heavy  frrtfl- 
izing  dew.  Fountains  are  abundant  and  copwas;  sod 
the  torrent-beds  are  rarely—many  of  them  nerer— dr^% 
Another  fact  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  whole  region, 
considering  its  g^reat  f^ility  and  beauty,  is  thinly  peo- 
pled.   A  vast  portion  of.it  appeals  otterty  desolaiew 
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The  *'bigliwayi  lie  waste,  the  earth  moiinieth  and  lan- 
guUheth."  The  bald  mountains  of  Judah  are  far  more 
densely  peopled  even  yet  than  ibis  highland  |>aradise. 

The  plain  of  Esdraekm  (q.  v.)}  as  stated  above,  inter* 
aecta  the  mountain-chain,  and  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  maritime  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  termed  the  gateway  of  Central 
Palestine;  and  history  tells  how  fully,  and  often  how 
fatally,  hostile  nations  and  marauding  tribes  availed 
themaelveB  of  it  to  enter  and  spoil  the  land.  It  joins 
the  plain  of  Acre  on  the  west  at  the  base  of  Carmel;  it 
is  connected  with  Sharon  by  an  easy  pass  at  Megiddo ; 
and  on  the  east  two  broad  arms  stretch  down  from  it  in 
gentle  slopes  to  the  principal  fords  and  passes  of  the 
Jordan.  Its  features  and  history  have  already  been  so 
fully  given  that  it  need  not  here  be  described. 

The  isolated  ridges  of  Moreh  (now  called  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Dnhy,  by  tnvellen  Little  Hermon)  and  Gil- 
boa,  which  lie  between  the  eastern, arms  of  Esdraelon, 
present  a  marked  contrast  to  Tabor  and  the  mountains 
of  Galilee.  They  show  that  the  humid  and  fertile  north 
is  giving  place  to  the  parched  and  naked  south.  They 
are  bare,  white,  and  treeless;  and  their  declivities  look 
in  places  as  if  they  had  been  covered  with  flag-stunes. 
l*hey  are  isolated,  broken  links  lying  between  the  chains 
of  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

While  Esdraelon  intersects  the  mountain-chain,  a 
portion  of  the  chain,  appearing  as  if  displaced,  shoots 
out  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  in  a  north-western 
direction ;  and,  running  to  the  Mediterranean,  intersects 
the  maritime  plain.  This  is  Carmel,  which,  though 
ph%'alcally  united  to  the  southern,  bears  more  resem- 
blance, in  its  luxuriant  grass,  green  foliage,  and  bright 
flowors^  to  the  northern  ridge.  Carmel  and  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Samaria  range  present  the  appearance  of 
•  eoounuocis  tranaveiae  ridge,  enclosing  Esdraelon  on 
Che  south. 

Between  Esdraelon  and  Bethel— the  territory  origi- 
nally allotted  to  the  sons  of  Joseph,  forty  miles  in  length 
.-the  inountain-ridge  presents  some  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing ieatoRSL  The  summits  are  more  rounded  and  more 
rocky  than  those  in  Galilee;  and  the  sides,  though  in 
many  piMes  bare,  are  generally  clothed  with  scraggy 
woods  of  dwarf  oak,  terebinth,  and  maple,  or  with  shrub- 
beriea  of  thoro-bosheflu  The  fertile  upland  plains  are 
aiili  found  here^  though  smaller  than  those  in  Galilee; 
the  laigest  is  the  plain  of  Mukhna,  along  the  eastern 
base  of  Gerisim,  measuring  about  six  miles  by  one. 
The  plains  of  Saniir,  Kubatlyeb,  and  Dothan  are  much 
soialler.  The  hill-sides  around  them  grow  steeper  and 
wider  towaids  the  south.  The  valleys  running  into 
Sharon  are  kmg,  winding,  mostly  tillable,  though  dry 
and  bare;  while  those  on  the  east,  running  into  the 
chaam  of  the  Jordan,  are  deep  and  abrupt;  but  being 
aboodaDtly  watered  by  numerous  fountains,  and  being 
plantfcd  with  olive -groves  and  orchards,  they  have  a 
rich  and  picturesque  appearance  (comp.  Van  de  Yelde, 
ii,  314)^  In  iSMt,  th«  eastern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
taina  of  Ephiaim,  wild  and  rugged  though  they  are, 
contain  some  ot  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of 
the  moat  luxuriant  orehards  in  Central  Palestine  (ibid, 
pu  385).  Dr.  Bobinson  writes  of  Telluzah,  the  ancient 
Tirzah  (Cant,  vi,  4),  a  few  miles  north  of  Nabulus, 
**  The  town  is  sonoanded  by  immense  groves  of  olive- 
tceea*  planted  on  all  the  bills  around;  mostly  young 
and  thrifty  trees"  (iii,  802) ;  and  of  one  of  the  great 
wadya  east  of  it,  **  Nowhore  in  Palestine,  not  even  at 
N&bolna,  had  I  seen  aneh  noUe  brooks  of  water'"  (ibid. 
p.  808);  and  again  of  the  whole  district,  <*  This  tract 
of  the  FAria,  from  d-Kur&wa  in  the  Ghor  to  the  round- 
ed hiUi  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  San<ir,  is 
Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable 
Rgiona  of  Palestine^  (p.  804  sq.).  The  features  of  the 
iP^MiP^^i"*  9n  dilTeront  from  those  of  Galilee.  Here 
there  is  nnore  wiMness  and  ruggedness,  the  tracts  of  level 
groond  are  smaller,  the  valleys  are  narrower,  and  the 
banks  steeper.*    While  the  rich  upland  plains  produce 
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abundant  crops  of  grain,  yet  this  is  a  region  on  the 
whole  specially  adapted  for  the  culUvation  of  olives, 
fruits,  and  gn^es.  The  more  carefully  its  features, 
soil,  and  producte  are  examined,  the  more  evident  does 
it  become  that  Ephraim  was  indeed  blessed  with  *'  the 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains"  —  vines,  figs, 
olives,  and  com,  all  growing  luxuriantly  amid  the 
^  lasdng  bills."  It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  dying  pa- 
triarch deliberately  rested  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
of  Joseph's  younger  son,  saying,  **  In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim"  (Cren.  xlviii, 
18-20 ;  oomp.  Stanley,  S.andP.ji.  226). 

Passing  southwaid  from  Samaria  into  Jndsa — ^from 
the  territory  of  Ephraim  and  ManasBeh  into  that  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah — both  the  physical  features  and 
the  scenery  of  the  range  undergo  a  great  change.  The 
change  does  not  take  place  rapidly — it  b  gradual  Im* 
mediately  south  of-Shiloh  the  change  begins.  The  lit- 
tle upland  plains,  which,  with  their  green  grass  and 
green  com  and  smooth  surface,  so  much  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  mountain-tops,  almost  disappear  in 
Benjamin,  and  in  Judah  they  are  unknown.  Those 
which  do  exist  in  Benjamin,  as  the  plains  of  Gibeon 
and  Bephaim,  are  small  and  rocky.  The  soil  alike  on 
plain,  hill,  and  glen  is  poor  and  scanty ;  and  the  gray 
limestone  rock  everywhere  crops  up  over  it,  giving 
the  landscape  a  barren  and  forbidding  aspect.  Natural 
wood  disappears;  and  a  few  small  bushes,  brambles,  or 
aromatic  shrubs  alone  appear  upon  the  hill-sides.  The 
hill-summits  now  assume  that  singular  form  which  pre- 
vails in  Judah,  and  which  Stanley  has  well  described : 
"  Bounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  color— gray  partly 
from  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  formed,  partly 
from  the  tufts  of  gray  shrub  with  which  their  sides  are 
thinly  clothed — their  sides  formed  into  concentric  rings 
of  rock,  that  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as 
supports  to  the  tenaces,  of  which  there  are  still  traces 
to  the  very  summits;  vslleys,  or  rather  the  meetings  of 
those  gray  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water-courses  at 
their  feet — ^long  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones, 
side  by  side,  along  the  soil— these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts 
of  Palestine.  These  rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing into  long  undulating  ranges,  are  for  the  most  part 
bare  of  wood.  Forest  and  large  timber  are  not  known. 
Cornfields  and — in  the  neighborhood  cit  Christian  pop- 
ulations, as  at  Bethlehem — vineyards  creep  along  the 
ancient  terraces.  In  the  spring  the  hills  and  valleys 
are  covered  with  thin  grass,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs 
which  clothe  more  or  less  almost  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  But  they  also  glow  with  what  is  pecul- 
iar to  Palestine,  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the 
white  flower  called  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  but  especial- 
ly with  a  Maze  of  scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly 
anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies"  (S,  and  P,  p.  186 
sq.). 

Fountains  are  rare,  and  their  supplies  of  water  scanty 
and  precarious  among  the  mountains  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah.  WeUs  take  their  place,  bored  deep  into  the 
white  soft  limestone  rock ;  covered  cisterns,  into  which 
the  rain-water  is  guided,  are  also  very  numerous,  and 
large  open  tanks.  The  glens  which  descend  westward 
are  long  and  winding,  with  dry  rocky  beds,  and  banks 
breaking  down  to  them  in  terraced  declivities.  The 
lower  slopes  near  the  plain  of  PhiUstia  are  neither  so 
bare  nor  so  rugged  as  those  nearer  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
Dwarf  trees  and  extensive  shrubberies,  and  aromatic 
plants,  partially  cover  them ;  while  little  groves  of  ol- 
ives, and  orchards  of  figs  and  pomegranates,  appear 
around  most  of  the  villages.  The  valleys,  too,  become 
wider,  sometimes  expanding,  as  Surftr,  es-Sumt  (Elah), 
and  Beit  Jibrin,  into  rich  and  beautiful  cornfields.  The 
eastern  declivities  of  the  ridge,  so  fertile  and  pictu- 
resque in  Samaria,  are  here  a  wilderness — bare,  white, 
and  absolutely  desolate;  without  trees  or  grass  or 
stream  or  fountain.  Naked  slopes  of  white  gravel  and 
white  rock  descend  rapidly  axiid  irregidarly  from  the 
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brow  of  the  ridge,  till  at  length  they  dip  in  the  frown- 
ing  precipices  of  Quarantania,  Feshkah,  Engedi,  and 
Masada,  into  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Naked 
ravtneS)  too,  like  huge  flssttres,  with  perpendicular  waUa 
of  rock,  often  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  furrow 
these  slopes  from  top  to  bottonu  The  wild  and  savage 
grandeur  of  wadys  Farah,  el-Kelt,  en-Nar,  and  Khurei- 
tfin  is  almost  appalling,  lliis  region  is  the  Wilderness 
qfJudeecL  It  extends  from  the  parallel  of  Bethel  on 
the  north  to  the  southern  border  of  Palestine.  Its  length 
is  about  forty  miles,  and  its  breadth  averages  nine.  It 
has  always  been  a  wilderness,  and  it  must  always  con- 
tinue so  (Judg.  i,  16;  Matt,  iii,  1) — the  home  of  the 
wandering  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28)  and  the  prowl- 
ing bandit  (Luke  x,  30).  It  is  the  only  part  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  that  name  can  be  properly  applied.    See 

JCTDAH. 

In  the  centre  of  this  rugged  region,  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  mountain-ridge,  girt  about  with  the  muniments 
of  nature,  stood  Jerusalem  and  the  other  historic  cities 
and  strongholds  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah — ^many  of 
them  taking  their  names  from  their  lofty  sites,  as  Gib- 
eon  and  Ramah  and  Gibeah  and  Geba.  In  rigorous 
exercise  among  these  mountains,  and  in  following  and 
defending  their  flocks  over  the  bare  ridges  and  through 
the  wild  glens  of  the  wilderness,  the  hardy  soldiers  of 
David  received  their  training ;  and  they  proved  that  in 
mountain  warfare  they  were  invincible.  This  is  not  a 
region  fur  corn.  The  husbandman  would  obtain  from 
its  thin,  parched  soil  a  poor  return  for  his  hard  labor. 
But  the  terraced  hill-sides,  the  warm  limestone  strata, 
and  the  sunny  skies  render  it  the  very  best  field  for  the 
Successful  cu'iture  of  the  vine  and  the  fig;  while  the 
aromatic  shrubs  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  succulent 
herbage  among  the  rocks  and  glens,  afforded  suitable 
food  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  dying  patriarch 
appears  to  have  had  his  eye  on  this  region  when  he 
blessed  Judah  in  these  wonts:  "Binding  his  foal  unto 
the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes:  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk"  (Gen.  xHx,  11, 12).  Though 
this  section  of  the  range  now  seems  barren  and  desolate, 
no  district  in  Palestine  bears  traces  of  such  dense  popu- 
lation in  former  days.  Every  height  is  crowned  with 
a  ruin ;  the  remains  of  towns  and  villages  thickly  dot 
the  whole  country.  Its  ruins,  its  terraced  hills,  and  its 
arid  tortuous  glens  are  now  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Judiea. 

The  southern  declivities  of  the  mountain-range  have 
some  marked  and  peculiar  features,  which  probably 
gained  for  them  a  distinctive  name,  the  Negeb,  or  "  South 
Country."  From  Hebron,  where  the  ridge  b^ns  to  de- 
cline, to  Beersheba,  where  it  finally  melts  away  into  the 
desert  of  Tlh,  this  section  extends.  Here  are  bare  round- 
ed white  or  light-gray  hills,  gradually  becoming  smaller 
and  farther  apart,  divided  by  long  irregular  dry  valleys, 
which  slowly  become  wider  and  more  desolate,  until  at 
length  hill  and  dale  merge  into  an  open  undulating  pla- 
teau. The  soil  on  these  southern  hills  is  thin  and  poor; 
but  in  some  of  the  valleys  it  is  richer,  and  during  spring 
and  early  summer  the  pasture  is  luxuriant.  It  was  one 
of  the  regions  most  frequented  by  the  patriarchs.  It 
was  a  dry  parched  land,  as  its  Scripture  name  Negeb 
would  seem  to  imply.  It  contains  no  perennial  streams. 
Its  torrent-beds  are  as  dry  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  as  its  hill-tops ;  it  is  only  after  heavy  rains,  here 
very  rare  even  in  vrinter,  that  they  contain  any  water. 
Fountains,  too,  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  hence  the 
patriarchs,  like  the  modem  nomads  who  pasture  their 
floclu  on  it,  were  forced  to  depend  on  wells  and  tanks 
for  their  supply  of  water.  These  are  very  numerous. 
Miss  Martineau,  in  riding  from  the  desert  to  Hebron, 
notes,  **AU  the  day  we  continually  saw  gaping  wells 
beside  our  path,  and  under  every  angle  of  the  hills 
where  they  were  liieely  to  be  kept  filled"  (Eastem  Life, 
p.  438).    Water  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wants 


of  men  and  animals;  hence  the  labor  expended  oo  weOa, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  whic^  rival  tribes  disputed  their 
possession  (Gen.  xxi,  26, 80 ;  xxvi,  15,  etc.).  Vineyards 
and  olive-groves  disappear  a  few  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  the  larger  oak-trees,  which  are  seen  here  and  then 
farther  north,  give  place  to  bushes  and  low  shrubs; 
cultivated  fields,  too,  and  all  signs  of  settled  habitatioD, 
give  place  to  rude  endoeures  for  sheep,  and  Mack  tena 
and  roving  Arabs.  All  picturesque  bieiauty,  all  natml 
richness  of  scenery,  is  gone.  The  green  pastures  and 
the  bright  flowen  of  eariy  spring  are  the  only  redeeoi- 
ing  features  (Bonar,  Land  o/Pmmise,  p.  29, 46;  Marti- 
neau,  p.  431 ;  Stanley,  p.  100).  Mr.  Drew  has  deline- 
ated the  features  of  the  southern  declivities  with  great 
fidelity: 

"In  uo  part  of  the  prospect  was  there  any  lovelioesii, 
or  auy  features  of  greatness  and  sublimity.  Every  aspect 
of  the  country  that  might  be  called  beautiful  is  seen  is 
the  narrow  section  of  the  mounuin  district  immediately 
cm  the  south  of  Hebron.  No  lakes  or  rivers,  or  masMS 
of  foliase,  or  deep  ravines,  or  any  loftv  towering  heizhts 
are  within  the  range  of  sight  to  one  to  the  centre  of  the 
territory.  .  .  .  For  a  few  weeks  late  In  epring-time  a 
smllin|c  aspect  Is  thrown  over  the  broad  downs,  when  the 
gronua  is  reddeued  with  the  anemone,  in  contrast  with 
the  soft  white  of  the  daisy,  and  the  deep  yellow  of  the  tu- 
lip nnd  marigold.  But  this  fln«h  of  beauty  aoou  panes, 
and  the  permanent  aspect  of  the  country  is — not  wild  in- 
deed, or  hideous,  or  frightftiUy  desolate,  but,  as  we  may 
My,  austerely  plain — a  tame,  unpleasant  aiqiect,  not  caiu- 
Ing  ab8i»lQt«  dt8Cf>mfort  while  one  Is  In  It,  but  left  wlihont 
any  lingering  reminiscence  of  anything  lovely  or  awftal 
or  rabllme.  As  for  the  soil,  the  thin  and  scanty  verdare, 
barely  covering  the  llmesttme  which  spreads  almoM  ev- 
ery where  beneath  the  desert  surface,  sniBclently  explaioi 
its  nature.  Here  and  there  patches  of  deeper  earth  and 
richer  swards,  with  clumps  of  trees,  vary  tneee  pMsrufes 
of  the  wllderneve ;  as  again  they  are  broken  by  wide 
areas,  thickly  covered  with  shrobs  of  considerable  hdgbt 
and  sise**  {Seripturs  Lands,  p.  6-7). 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  and^it  days  of  the  nation, 
when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming  pop> 
ulation  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  condition  and  aqxct 
of  the  country  must  have  been  very  different.  Of  this 
there  are  not  wanting  sure  evidenoea.  There  is  bo 
country  in  which  the  ruined  towns  bear  so  lai^  a  pro- 
portion to  those  still  existing.'  Hardly  a  hiU-cop  of  the 
many  within  sight  that  is  not  covered  with  vestiges  of 
some  fortress  or  city.  That  this  nuroeroos  population 
knew  how  most  effectually  to  cultivate  their  rocky  U^ 
ritory  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  their  ancient  temoea, 
which  constantly  meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of  hut- 
banding  so  scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  preventing  its 
being  washed  by  the  torrents  into  the  vaUeya.  l^cse 
frequent  remains  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  landscape  when  thus  terraced. 
But,  besides  this,  forests  appear  to  have  ttood  in  many 
parts  of  Judasa  until  the  repeated  invasions  and  sieges 
caused  their  fall,  and  the  wretched  government  of  the 
Turks  prevented  their  reinstatement;  and  all  this  veg- 
etation must  have  reacted  on  the  moistore  of  the  cli- 
mate, and,  b>'  preserving  the  wat^  in  many  a  ravine 
and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it  is  rapidly  dried  by 
the  fierce  sun  of  the  eariy  summer,  must  have  mate* 
rially  influenced  the  look  and  the  reeomnea  of  the 
country. 

The  following  elevations  are  taken  (with  some  ooc^ 
rections  from  later  souroes)  from  Van  de  Velde,  who  has 
collected  them  from  the  best  authorities,  and  afruiged 
them,  with  valuable  notes,  in  his  Memoir  of  Map,  In 
order  to  connect  the  Palestine  ridge  with  Lebanon,  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  oontinuatton,  and  with  the  desert 
of  Tlh  into  which  it  falls,  the  heighu  of  a  lew  points 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  on  the  north  and 
south  are  given : 

TAm  Ntha,  the  culminating  point  of  Boatfaero  Leba-  ''*^ 
non,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  LItAoy 

Kefr  Hftneh,  a  pass  over  the  ridge  four  mllea  fkrtlier 
south 

Kula'at  esh-Shuklf  (Belfort),  overhanging  the  UtAny 

In  AitoietiM. 
Kedesh-Naphtall,  twelve  miles  sonth  of  the  Utiay 
(Kedeah  u  iu  an  upland  plain  surrounded  by  peaks 
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and  ridges  fereral  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 

H»wn) 1364 

Jebel  Jecmnk,  the  highest  point  in  Western  Pales- 
tine.  (aboat)  4000 

Safed 2775 

Jebel  Kankah,  near  Cana  of  Galilee 1786 

TnrAo.ontheplalnofSefhrieh 872 

Karu  Hat  tin,  the  traditional  scene  of  "the  Sermon 

on  the  Mount" 1096 

Ifonnt  Tabor. 1865 

Nazareth,sitaated  In  ayalley 1287 

Pljiin  of  Ksdraelon,  nearly  due  south  of  Nazareth . . .    882 

Jebel  ed-Duhy  (Little  Hermon) 1S89 

Mount  Gilboa,  highest  point 2200 

Mount  Carmei,  behest  point 1800 

Jebel  Haskin,  the  nlghest  point  between  Gllboa  and 

Ebol 2«00 

Upland  plain  of  Saniir. 1880 

Mount  Bbal 2700 

Mount  GerixiuL 2660 

Flsin  of  Mukhna,  at  the  bape  of  Oerizim 1596 

Top  of  the  ridge  south  of  the  plain  of  Mnkhna 2037 

The  ridge  of  Sinjil,  near  Shiloh 8108 

Bethel 2401 

Neby  Samwil.    (This  appears  to  be  too  low.) 2649 

Jernsalemt  highest  point  of  the  city 25S6 

Mount  of  Olives 2665 

Bethlehem 2704 

Piiols  of  Solomon  (ins  valley). 2513 

Bnlns  of  Ramah.  three  miles  north  of  Hebron 2800 

Hebron  (In  a  valley,  with  hieber  ridges  round  it). . . .  8029 

Carmel,  eight  miles  south  of  Hebron 2288 

Bd-Dhohenyeh,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Hebron. .  2174 
Beersheb* 1100 

Beyond  th»  StfUhem  Border. 
Sl-Khulasa,  in  the  desert  of  Tlh 
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From  these  measurements  it  will  appear  how  singularly 
uniform  the  elevation  of  the  range  is  from  Esdraelon  to 
Hebcon.  This  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  wall  as 
seen  from  the  sea.  Its  upeet  from  the  Jordan  valley  b 
diilereiK;  it  seems  to  have  a  much  greater  elevation  on 
the  aouth,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  adjoining  plain. 

Tlie  tcansyerae  talkjfe  that  intersect  this  central 
BMMmCain  region  hare  abeady  been  referred  to,  but  they 
coostitute  so  important  a  feature  that  we  dwell  upon 
them  more  in  detaiL  This  grand  watershed  of  the 
country  sends  off  on  dther  hand — to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
and  be  it  remembered  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  east 
and  west  only — the  long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  tor- 
rent-beds. But  though  keeping  north  and  south  as  its 
general  direction,  the  line  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  prevalent  equality  of  level  of 
these  highlands,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  ridge 
or  saddle,  very  irregular,  the  heads  of  the  valleys  on 
the  one  side  oilen  passing  and  **  overlapping"  those  of 
the  other.  Thus  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Benja- 
min the  heads  of  the  great  wadys  Fuwar  (or  Suweinit) 
and  Mutyah  (or  Kelt)  —  the  two  main  channels  by 
which  the  torrents  of  the  winter  rains  hurry  down  from 
the  bald  biHs  of  this  district  into  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan— are  at  Blreh  and  Beitln  respectively,  while  the 
great  wady  Belat,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  at 
Xahr  Aujeh  a  few  miles  above  Jaffa,  stretches  its  long 
arms  as  fhr  as,  and  even  farther  than,  Taiyibeh,  nearly 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  either  Btreh  or  Beitln.  So 
abo  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephraim 
aroand  Nabulua.the  ramifications  of  that  extensive  sys- 
tem of  valleys  which  combine  to  form  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah — one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  central  Jordan — 
interlace  and  cross  by  many  miles  those  of  the  Wady 
Shair,  whose  principal  arm  is  the  valley  of  K&bulus,  and 
which  poms  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Nahr 
FaUuk. 

The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed,  as  al- 
ready noted,  differ  considerably  in  character.  Those 
on  the  east^-owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
Jofdan  valley  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the 
fict  already  mentioned  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highlands,  thus  making  the  fall 
more  abrupt — are  extremdy  steep  and  rugged.  This  is 
the  ease  daring  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  and 
mkldle  portioos  of  the  country.   The  precipitous  descent 


between  Olivet  and  Jericho,  with  which  all  travellers 
in  the  Holy  Land  are  acquainted,  is  a  type,  and  by  no 
means  an  unfair  type,  of  the  eastern  passes,  from  Zu- 
weirah  and  Ain-Jidi  on  the  south  to  Wady  Bid&n  on 
the  north.  It  is  only  when  the  junction  between  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan  valley  is  reached 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual,  and  the  ground  fit  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  anything  but  detached  bodies  of  foot- 
soldiersu  But,  rugged  and  diflicult  as  they  are,  they 
form  the  only  access  to  the  upper  country  from  this 
side,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men  who  reached  the 
territory  of  Jndah,  Benjamin,  or  Ephreim  from  the  Jor- 
dan valley  must  have  climbed  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  who  at  some  remote 
date  left  such  lasting  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai  and  Michmash,  and 
the  Israelites  pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon 
and  the  slaughter  of  Beth-boron,  doubtless  entered 
alike  through  the  great  Wady  Fuwar  already  spoken 
of.  The  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Mehunim  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through  the  crevices  of 
Ain-Jidi  (2  Chron.  xx,  12, 16).  The  pass  of  Adummim 
was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord — what  it  still  is — the  regu- 
lar route  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  By  it  Pom- 
pey  advanced  with  his  army  when  he  took  the  city. 

The  western  valle3rs  are  more  gradual  in  their  slope. 
The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  ride  is  higher, 
and  therefore  the  fall  less,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  is  much  greater.  Thus  the 
length  of  the  Wady  Beldt,  already  mentioned,  from  its 
remotest  head  at  Taiyibeh  to  the  point  at  which  it 
emerges  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles,  with  a  total  difference  of  level 
during  that  distance  of  perhaps  1800  feet,  while  the 
Wady  el-Anjeh,  which  falls  fh>m  the  other  side  of  Tai- 
jnbeh  into  the  Jordan,  has  a  distance  of  barely  ten 
miles  to  reach  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  same  time  fall- 
ing not  less  than  2800  feet  Here  again  the  valleys 
are  the  only  means  of  communication  beti^n  the  low- 
land and  the  highland.  From  Jaflh  and  the  central 
part  of  the  plain  there  are  two  of  these  roads  ''going  up 
to  Jerusalem  :**  the  one  to  the  right  by  Ramleh  and  the 
Wady  Aly ;  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and  thence 
by  the  Beth-borons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman,  and  Gibeon. 
The  former  of  these  is  modern,  but  the  latter  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  famous  incident  in  the  ancient  history. 
Over  its  long  acclivities  the  Canaanites  were  driven  by 
Joshua  to  their  native  plains;  the  Philistines  ascended 
to  Michmash  and  Geba,  and  fled  back  past  Ajalon ;  the 
Syrian  force  was  stopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas; 
the  Roman  legions  of  Cestius  Gallus  were  chased  pell- 
mell  to  their  strongholds  at  Antipatris. 

Farther  south  the  communication  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  the  lowland  of  Philistia  are  hitherto 
comparatively  unexplored.  They  were  doubtless  the 
scene  of  many  a  foray  and  repulse  during  the  lifetime 
of  Samson  and  the  struggles  of  the  Danites,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  their  having  been  used  for  the  passage 
of  any  important  force  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  One  of  them,  by  the 
Wady  Bel&t,  led  from  Antipatris  to  Gophna.  By  this 
route  St.  Paul  was  probably  conveyed  away  fVom  Jeru- 
salem. Another  leads  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Gilgal,  near  Kefr-Saba,  to  Nabulus.  These  western  val- 
leys, though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side,  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difllculties  to  the 
passage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by  baggage.  In 
fkct  these  mountain  passes  really  formed  the  security 
of  Israel,  and  if  she  had  been  wise  enough  to  settle  her 
own  intestinal  quarrels  without  reference  to  foreigners, 
the  nation  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the 
present  hour.  The  height,  and  consequent  strength, 
which  was  the  frequent  boast  of  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  was  no  less  true  of  the 
whole  country,  rising  as  it  does  on  all  sides  from  plains 
so  much  below  it  in  leveL  The  armies  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path  between 
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PeloriuiD  and  Garohemish,  must  baye  looked  at  the 
long  wall  of  heights  which  cloeed  in  the  broad  level 
roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  belonging  to  a  country 
with  which  they  had  no  oonoem.  It  was  to  them  a 
natural  mountain  fastneea,  the  approach  to  which  was 
beset  with  difficulties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills 
were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile,  or  even  with  the  boundless  comiield  through 
which  they  were  marohing.  This  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  contem- 
porary history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from  Rameses  II 
and  lliothmes  III  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  were  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  pursuing  this  route  during  their  expedi- 
tions against  the  Chatti,  or  Hittites,  in  the  north  of 
Syria ;  and  the  two  last-named  monarchs  fought  battles 
at  Megiddo,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's  contemporary  came 
up  the  Philistine  plain  as  far  as  Gecer  (not  far  from 
Ramleh),  and  besieged  and  destroyed  it,  without  leav- 
ing any  impression  of  uneasiness  in  the  annals  of  IsraeL 
Later  in  the  monarchy  Ptammetichus  besieged  Ashdod 
in  the  Philistine  plain  for  the  extraordinary  pmod  of 
twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii,  157) ;  during  a  portion  of 
that  time  an  Assyrian  army  probably  occupied  part  of 
the  same  district,  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  town. 
The  battles  must  have  been  frequent;  and  yet  the  only 
reference  to  these  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  mention  of 
the  Assyrian  general  by  Isaiah  (xx,  1),  in  so  casual  a 
manner  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  oome  up  into  the 
highland.  This  is  illustrated  by  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Palestine.  He  entered  it  trim  Egypt  by  El-Arlsh, 
and  after  overrunning  the  whole  of  the  lowland,  and 
taking  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Karoleh,  and  the  other  places  on  the 
plain,  he  wrote  to  the  sheiks  of  Nabnlus  and  Jerusalem, 
announcing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  war 
against  them  iCorretp.  de  Nap,  No.  4020, "  19  Yentose, 
1799").  To  use  his  own  words,  the  highland  country 
**  did  not  lie  within  hb  base  of  operations  f  and  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during  the 
Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great  object  of  contest; 
and  then  the  battle-fleld  of  the  country,  which  had  orig^ 
inally  been  Esdraelon,  was  transferred  to  the  maritime 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communicating  most 
directly  with  the  capitaL  Here  Judas  Maccabeus 
achieved  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  and  here  some 
of  Herod's  most  decisive  actions  were  fought;  and 
Blanchegaide,  Askelon,  Jaflh,  and  Beitnuba  (the  Bette- 
nnble  of  the  Crusading  historian)  still  shine  with  the 
brightest  rays  of  the  valor  of  Richard  L 


through  the  conntiy  from  north  to  soath.  From  Din, 
on  the  northern  border,  to  the  southern  an^  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  iu  length  is  150  English  miles.  Its  breadth 
at  the  northern  end  is  about  six ;  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
it  is  nine ;  xnd  at  Jericho,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is  about 
thirteen.  There  are  places  between  these  points  where 
it  is  much  narrower.  Immediately  south  of  Lake  Me- 
rom  it  is  a  high  terrace — an  oflshoot  from  the  cnhni^ 
nating  peaks  at  Safed — which  has  an  elevation  of  aboot 
900  feet,  and  breaks  down  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east  in 
steep  banks,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on 
the  south  in  long  terraced  declivities.  From  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  terrace  the  mountains  rise  steeply;  » 
that  the  terrace  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  higher 
section  of  the  valley.  Along  the  south-west  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  dark  ridge  shoots  out  eastward  snd 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  frowning  diflk, 
narrovriug  the.  valley  to  a  width  of  about  four  milea. 
The  next  point  where  the  western  ridge  projecu  is  at 
Kum  Snrtabeh,  east  of  Shiloh.  This  peak  resembles 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  hence  its  name ;  firom  it  a 
rocky  ridge  of  white  limestone  runs  acroea  the  valley 
almost  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  its  centre.  The 
peak  of  Surtabeh  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  signal-sts- 
tions  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  on  which  beacons  were 
lighted  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  dkmd 
(Talmud,  Roth  Ua-Shana,  ii;  Beland,  p^  846;  Bohia- 
son,  BibUoal  Researchet,  iii,  298). 

The  western  bank  of  the  valley,  though  everywhere 
clearly  and  sharply  detfhied,  is  irregular,  like  a  deeply 
indented  coast-line,  occasioned  by  the  broken  chaiacier 
of  the  ridge  behind,  and  the  glens  and  broad  plaioi 
which  run  into  it.  The  eastern  bank  is  dilfevent.  It 
is  straight  as  a  wall,  except  for  a  short  dtstanoe  in  the 
centre,  where  the  rugged  hills  and  deep  glens  of  Gikad 
break  its  uniformity.  On  the  whole  it  is  more  abnpt 
than  the  western ;  and  its  top  appears  ahnost  hoiizQoisL 
This  regularity  arises  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  Doc,strict- 
ly  speaking,  a  mountain-chain,  but  rather  the  bank  or 
supporting  wall  of  a  natural  terrace. 

The  northern  section  of  the  Jordan  raDey  is  ilnt. 
Around  the  site  of  Dan  extends  a  plain  of  great  fer- 
tility, now  in  pert  cultivated  by  Damaactss  wcfchanti, 
as  it  was  in  primseval  days  by  the  Sidooiana  (Jedg* 
xviii,  7).  The  uncultivated  parts  are  covered  viih 
rank  grassy  and  thickets  of  dirarf  oak,  sycamore,  aibo- 
tns,  and  oleander.  South  of  this  is  a  large  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Herom— 
the  home  of  wild  swine,  bufialoes,  and  innnaenble 
water-fowl*  The  marsh  and  lake  are  fed  not  only  by 
the  Jordan,  but  by  great  nnmben  of  Ibantains  akag 
the  side  of  the  plain,  and  streams  from  the  saDoaiiiaig 
mountaitt&    The  lake  Merom  (q.  v.)  oocopies  the  lover 
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(8.)  The  Jordan  Fo&y.— The  physical  geography 
of  this  natural  division  of  Palestine  has  already  been  eA 
fully  described  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  supplement  a  few  points  serving  to  connect  it 
with  the  mountain-chain  on  the  west  and  the  plateau 
on  the  east,  and  thus  to  apportion  to  it  its  place  in  the 
general  survey  of  the  ooonti^.    See  Jordan. 

The  Jordan  valley  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  Its  great  depres- 
sion makes  it  sOb  It  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  be- 
suuth  the  level  of  the  ocean.    It  mns  in  a  straight  line 


part  of  this  baain,  and  has  a  broad  margin  of  fatik 
land  along  each  side.  Below  the  lake  the  regalarity 
of  the  Tidley  is  interrupted  by  the  pn^ectiiig  tamoe 
already  mentioned,  and  the  river  is  podied  over  dose 
to  the  eastern  bank,  along  which  it  runs  in  a  deem  wild 
glen.  At  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Jordan,  on  the  nocthen 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  a  low  rich  plain,  several 
miles  in  extent,  iamous  for  its  eariy  and  InxurtsBt 
crops  of  m^ons  and  cncnmben.  It  ia  cultivated  by 
some  families  of  nomad  Arabs.  The  lake  here  fiUs  the 
valley  from  aide  to  side^  with  the  exoeptkn  of  the  fittls 
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fertik  pbon  of  Genneaaret  (q.  v.)  on  the  westem  shore. 
The  eastern  shore  keeps  dose  to  the  base  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  over  it  in  steep,  bare  acclivities.  See  Gali- 
LBE,  Ska  of. 

Between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  the 
▼alley  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  projecting 
ridge  of  Surtabeh,  above  mentioned.  The  npper  sec- 
tion has  a  gently  undulating  surface,  a  rich,  loamy  soil, 
abandantly  watered  by  streams  from  both  the  eastern 
and  western  mountains,  and  by  numerous  fountains 
along  their  base.  A  few  spots  are  cultivated  by  the 
semi-nomad  tribes  of  Ghaw&rineh,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  valley,  here  called  ti-GhSr,  The  uncultivated 
portions  are  covered  with  tall  rank  grass  and  Jungles 
of  gigantic  thistles.  The  Jordan  winds  down  the  cen- 
tre in  a  tortuous  channel  ak»og  the  bottom  of  a  ravine, 
whose  high  chalky  banks  are  deeply  furrowed  and  wom 
into  lines  and  groups  of  white  conical  mounds. 

At  Knm  Surtabeh  there  is  a  break  in  the  valley,  as 
from  an  upper  to  a  lower  temoe.  A  ridge  or  bank  ex- 
tends across  it  from  west  to  east,  and  is  broken  up  in 
the  centre,  where  the  river  cuts  through,  into  *' laby- 
rinths of  ravines  with  barren  chalky  sides,  forming 
cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting  a  most 
wild  and  desolate  scene"  (Robinson,  iii,  298).  South 
of  this  point,  the  mountain-chain  on  the  west  recedes, 
and  the  plain  expands;  its  surface  becomes  flatter; 
fountains  and  streams  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
eopioua;  and  the  intense  heat  and  rapid  evaporation 
make  the  surface  parched  and  bare.  Along  the  ades 
of  the  mountains,  espedaUy  at  the  openiogs  of  ravines, 
are  here  and  there  masses  of  verdure  and  foliage;  but 
the  vaat  body  of  the  plain  is  bare.  A  large  part,  too, 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  is  covered  with  a  white  saline 
crust,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  desert  But 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  around  fountains, 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  and  wherever  irrigation  is 
employed,  as  at  Jericho,  shows  the  natural  richness  of 
the  9ml,  and  proves  that  industry  alone  is  wanting  to 
devefep  its  vsst  resources.  The  whole  of  this  lower 
valley  is  now  ahnost  deserted.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  inhabitants  of  ei^Rlha  (Jericho),  and  a  few  fiim- 
ilies  of  nomad  GhawArineh,  no  man  dwells  there;  and 
a  cane,  meial  as  well  as  physical,  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  region. 

The  river  here  winds  as  before  through  a  glen  down 
the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  banks  of  the  glen  are 
steep,  white,  bare,  and  wom  into  little  bills;  while  the 
river-eidcs  are  fringed  with  the  richest  foliage.  Owing 
to  the  depth  of  this  glen,  neither  river  nor  foliage  is 
seen  fiom  the  plain  until  the  very  brow  is  reached. 
The  plain  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
Um  wd  flat,  and  in  the  centre,  near  the  Jordan,  slimy. 
The  sea  fiUs  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley;  the 
ptecipitoas  mountains  upon  the  east  and  west  rising 
from  the  shore-line— sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  the 
water.  The  soeneiy  of  this  region  is  more  dreary  than 
that  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  white  plain 
on  the  north,  the  white  naked  dills  on  the  east  and 
west,  the  gray  base,  caused  by  rapid  evaporation,  quiv- 
ering under  the  burning  sunbeama— all  combine  to  form 
a  picture  of  stem  desolation  such  as  the  eye  seldom  be- 
bolda. 

The  western  shore  of  the  sea  follows  the  base  of  the 
diflb  to  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  salt  hills, 
called  Khashm  Usdum,  *^  the  ridge  of  Sodom,"  project 
from  the  west  far  into  the  6b6r.  On  the  east,  the 
shoce-lsne  keeps  close  to  the  mountains  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  its  length;  then  a  long,  low,  sandy  prom- 
ontory, called  el-liSan,  **  the  Tongue,**  Juts  out  into  the 
sea.  South  of  this  there  is  a  broad  strip  of  marshy 
plain,  covered  with  Jungles  of  reeds  and  dense  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk.  Here  some  tribes  of  fierce  lawless 
Arabs  pitch  their  tents  and  cultivate  a  few  fields  of 
wheat  and  millet.  The  whole  southern  shore  of  the 
is  low  and  slimy.    See  Ska,  Salt. 

In  regard  to  its  levels^  the  whole  Jordan  valley  divides 
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itself  into  Ave  stages,  as  follows :  1.  The  basin  of  Merom, 
now  called  el-Hflteh;  2.  The  basin  of  Tiberias;  8.  The 
valley  to  Knm  Surtabeh;  4.  The  pbdn  of  Jericho;  h. 
The  Dead  Sea.  The  levels  taken  by  different  travellers 
are  very  unsatidhctoiy.  The  elevation  of  the  fountain 
of  the  Jordan  at  Dan,  and  consequently  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  valley,  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
determined. The  following  are  given  (with  the  exoep- 
Uon  of  the  htft)  by  Van  de  VeMe  {Memoir,  p.  181) : 

FMt. 

Tell  el-KMy(D8BX  by  De  Forest 647 

"      "  Von  WUd^nbrach 687 

"        "          "      "  DeBerton 844 

The  Lake  Merom,  by  tndnclion  fW>m  Wildenbroch's 

elevation  of  Jaeob*e  Bridge,  about 180 

The  Lake  Merom.  by  De  Bertou SO 

Khan  Jabb  Tdisef,  on  high  terrace  between  Jierom 

and  Sea  of  Galilee 688 

BeUno  the  8ea4eveL 

Sea  of  Galilee,  by  ]>ncb 068 

Bridge  of  Mejtmla,  oeiween  Betii-shean  ondOadara, 

bvLTDch 704 

Rained  bridge  a  few  miles  above  Kuni  Sortabeh,  by 

Lynch 1007 

PI1fi:rIin*8  bath!Dg-p)ace  on  the  Jordan,  by  Poole. . . .  ISOO 

Jencho,  by  Poole. 706 

*•       "  DeBertoo 1084 

Kasr  Hajliuon  the  plain  near  Jericho,  by  Symonde..  1000 

The  Dead  Sea,  by  Lynch 1817 

u       11       M     it  svmonds. 18H 

"    "  DeBerton 1877 

««     "  Ptiole 1810 

«<    "  the  English  englueere. 180S 

Buried  as  it  is  thus  between  such  lofty  ranges,  and 
shielded  from  eveiy  breese,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  is  extremely  hoc  and  relaxing.  Its  enervat- 
ing influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho, 
who  are  a  small,  feeble,  exhausted  nee,  dependent  for 
Mfe  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the  hardier  peasants 
of  the  highland  villages  (Robinson,  1,  550),  and  to  this 
day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are  (^ften  developed  by 
tropical  climates,  and  which  brought  destruction  on 
Sodom  and  Gomoirah.  But  the  circumstances  which 
are  unfavorable  to  morals  are  most  favorable  to  fertility. 
Whether  there  was  any  great  amount  of  cultivation 
and  habitation  in  this  region  in  the  times  of  the  Isnd- 
ites  the  Bible  does  not  say;  but  in  post-biblical  times 
there  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho 
and  of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  ride  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens  of 
the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Joeephus,  who  calls 
the  whole  district  a  *'  divine  spot**  (ptlov  xiaplov.  War, 
iv,  8).  Bethshan  was  a  proverb  among  the  rabbins  for 
its  fertility.  Sucooth  was  the  site  of  JMob's  first  settle- 
ment west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  therefore  was  probably 
then,  as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  spot  In  later  times  in- 
digo and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  grown  near  Jericho 
and  elsewhere;  aqueducts  are  still  partially  standing, 
of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches;  and  there  are  remains 
all  over  the  plain  between  Jeridbo  and  the  river  of  for- 
mer residences  or  towns  and  of  systems  of  irrigation 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  506,  512).  Phasaelis,  a  few  miles 
farther  north,  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great ;  and  there 
were  other  towns  either  in  or  closely  bordering  on  the 
plain.  At  present  this  part  is  almost  entirely  desert, 
and  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between 
Saktlt  and  Beisftn.  There  indeed  it  is  conducted  on  a 
grand  scale ;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys  along  the 
road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the  western  moun- 
tains overlooks  an  immense  extent  of  the  richest  land, 
abundantly  watered,  and  covered  with  com  and  other 
grain.  Here,  too,  as  at  Jericho,  the  cultivation  is  con- 
ducted principally  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on 
the  western  mountains.  All  the  irrigation  necessary 
for  the  towns,  or  for  the  cultivation  which  formerly  ex- 
isted or  still  exists  in  the  Gh6r,  is  obtained  from  the 
torrents  and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied  the  Jor- 
dan is  useless.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one  continued 
cataract;  so  crooked  that  in  the  whole  of  its  lower  and 
main  course  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile  straight;  so 
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broken  with  rapida  and  other  impediments  that  no 
boat  can  swim  for  more  than  the  same  distance  con- 
tinuously ;  ao  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
country  that  it  is  invisible,  and  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  approached;  resolutely  refusing  all  communication 
with  the  ocean,  and  ending  in  a  lake,  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  which  render  navigation  impossible — with  all 
these  characteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  sense  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  *' river,"  is  no  river  at  all;  alike 
useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in  fact,  what 
its  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing  but  a  '^  great  water- 
ing-place" (Sheriat  el<«Khebir). 

How  far  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by 
the  ancient  uihabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  conjecture.  Though 
not  the  shortest  route  between  Galilee  and  Judaea,  it 
would  yet,  as  far  as  the  levels  and  form  of  the  ground 
are  concerned,  be  the  most  practicable  for  large  bodies; 
though  these  advantages  would  be  seriously  counter- 
balanced by  the  sultry  heat  of  its  dimate,  as  compared 
with  the  fresher  air  of  the  more  difficult  road  over  the 
highlands.  The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  veiy 
scanty :  (1.)  From  2  Chron.  xxviii,  16  we  find  that  the 
captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the  arm}*^  of  the  northern 
kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Jericho.  The  route  pursued  was  probably  by 
N&bulus  across  the  Mukhna,  and  by  Wady  Ferrah  or 
Fasail  into  the  Jordan  valley.  Why  this  road  was 
taken  is  a  mystery,  ance  it  is  not  stated  or  implied  that 
the  captives  were  accompanied  by  any  heavy  baggage 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central 
route.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  usual 
road  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xvii,  11 
with  xix,  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to  piss- 
ing through  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  city. 
(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  army  and  siege-train  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (BwC.  40)  past  Scythopolis  and 
Pella,  and  thence  by  KoresB  (possibly  the  present  Kera- 
wa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Ferrah)  to  Jericho  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xiv,  8, 4;  War^  i,  6,  5).  (8.)  Vespasian  marched 
from  Emmaus,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not 
far  east  of  Ramleh,  past  Keapolis  (Nabulus),  down  the 
Wady  Ferrah  or  Fasail  to  Koren,  and  thence  to  Jericho 
(  War,  iv,  8, 1) ;  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  captive 
Judasans  in  No.  1.  (4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  A.D. 
600),  and  possibly  WiUibald  (A.D.  722),  foUowed  this 
route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Baldwin  I  is  said  to  have 
journeyed  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of 
pilgrims.  (6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  Lynch's  Expedition  as 
geologist,  but  apparently  by  few  if  any  other  traveUers. 

(4.)  The  Plateau  eai  of  the  Jordan.— Eastern  Pal- 
estine, or  the  r^on  beyond  the  Jordan  valley,  is  widely 
different  in  its  physical  geography  from  Western.  Its 
average  elevation  is  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Jordan  valley  is  a  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth's 
crust;  the  country  beyond  it  is  an  elevated  terrace. 
This  elevation  affects  the  scenery,  the  dimate,  the  prod- 
ucts, and  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Nowhere  east 
of  the  Jordan,  at  least  within  the  boundaries  of  Pal- 
estine, is  there  the  bare,  desolate  aspect  such  as  is 
presented  by  the  sun-scorohed  plain  of  Philistia,  or  the 
white  downs  of  the  Negeb,  or  the  barren  wilderness  of 
Judna.  There  is  more  verdure,  more  richness,  and 
more  beauty  everywhere  on  the  east.  The  pastures  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  are  still  as  attractive  as  they  were 
when  Reuben  and  Gad  saw  and  coveted  them  (Numb, 
xxxii,  1).  The  surface  of  Western  Palestine  is  rough 
and  rugged,  varied  by  plain  and  mountain  ridge ;  the 
east  is  nearly  all  a  table-land,  consisting  of  smooth 
downs,  wdl  designated  by  the  accurate  sacred  writers 
as  the  Mishor  (DeuL  iii,  10 ;  Josh,  xiii,  9,  16,  etc. ; 
oomp.  Stanley,  p.  479).  It  does  not  appear  so  from  the 
west,  from  whence  the  eye  sees  only  a  ridgje,  like  a 
huge  wall,  running  along  the  horizon;  for  this  pecul- 


iarity is  visible  iiom  every  point  on  the  east,  and  is  verr 
striking  when  seen  from  some  commanding  spot,  as 
the  top  of  Hermon,  or  the  crest  of  Jebel  Hauran.  In 
Western  Palestine,  again,  the  ancient  cities  are  almoat 
obliterated,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the  temples  sod 
monuments  can  scarody  be  discovered;  in  the  east, the 
magnificence  of  the  existing  ruins,  and  the  perfect 
preservation  of  some  of  the  very  oldest  cities,  are  sub- 
jects of  continual  surprise  and  admiration  to  the  travel- 
ler. Some  have  represented  Eastern  Palestine  as  msis- 
ly  a  pastoral  country,  where  the  three  tribes  lived  in  a 
seroi-iiomad  state,  dwelling  in  tents,  and  pladng  their 
Hocks  in  rude  folds  like  the  border  tribes  of  Bedawla. 
The  country  itsdf  gives  the  best  refutation  to  this  tbe- 
oiy.  It  is  everywhere  thickly  studded  with  old  dties, 
towns,  and  villi^pes — many  of  them  stiU  bearing  tbdr 
Scripture  names.  In  no  part  of  Western  Palestine  are 
there  evidences  of  such  a  dense  population  as  through- 
out Bashan  and  GUead.  The  country  was  indeed  ridi 
in  pastures;  but  it  was  also  rich  in  oomfieldsi  The 
northern  section  of  it  is  to  this  day  the  gianaiy  of 
Damascus. 

The  nmthem  border  of  Palestine  interseces  that  part 
of  the  ridge  of  Hermon  now  called  Jebd  el-Heish,  psaa- 
ing  Bauias,  and  the  little  lake  Phiala  (now  Birket  cr- 
K4m),  which  ancient  geogiaphers  regarded  as  the  head 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  ITar,  iii,  10,  7).  This 
range  bears  some  resemblance  in  features  and  totnerv 
to  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  It  is  bcoady  and  is 
interspersed  with  green  upland  plains  and  wide  fenik 
valleys.  Its  peaks  and  ndes  are  mostly  covered,  more 
or  less  densdy,  with  forests  of  oak,  sycamove,  terebtnth, 
and  here  and  there  dumps  of  {une-trees.  The  timber 
is  larger  and  the  woods  denser  than  in  any  part  of 
Western  Palestine  (Porter's  Danuuau,  i,  807).  The 
forests,  however,  are  gradually  disappearing  under  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  Bedawin  and  the  DttnMSOoa 
charcoal  manufacturers.  At  the  place  where  the  bor- 
der-line crosses,  the  ridge  appears  to  be  of  about  eqosl 
altitude  with  that  on  the  opposite  aade  of  the  HAleb: 
but  it  slowly  decreases,  and  fiiiaUy  sinks  into  the  tafafe- 
land  a  few  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Kuneitenh.  Tbe 
scenery  of  the  southern  end  is  beautifuL  Lines  and 
groups  of  conical  hills,  perfect  in  form,  covered  fnMS 
base  to  summit  with  green  grass  and  sprinkled  with 
evergreen  oaks,  are  divided  by  meadow-iike  plains  and 
winding  vales,  with  here  and  there  the  gny  nnis  of  a 
town  or  village.  The  grass  in  spring  is  most  luxuriant ; 
and  the  wild  flowers--anemone8,  tulips,  poppies^  sMri- 
golds,  cowslips — are  more  abundant  than  even  in  Gali- 
lee. The  whole  landscape  glows  with  theao.  The  su- 
periority of  the  pastures  and  the  abundance  of  Ibwen 
are  owing  to  the  forests,  to  the  high  elevataon,  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  neighboring  snow-crowned  peaks  of 
Hermon.  At  all  seasons  dew  is  abundant;  one  of  the 
highest  summits  is  called  Abu-Nedy,  **the  lather  of 
dew  ;*'  and  douds  may  often  be  seen  hovering  over  the 
ridge  when  the  heaven  dsewhere  is  as  brassi  This  il- 
lustrates the  Psalmist's  beautiful  imagery :  **  As  the  dew 
of  Hermon,  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zioo* 
(cxxxiii,  8).  The  ridge  is  now  almost  desdate.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  villages,  and  a  few 
families  of  nomads,  it  has  no  tnhabitanta.  Its  rich 
soil  is  untilled,  and  even  its  psstures  are  fonahen  or 
neglected. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridge  coromences  the  noble 
plateau  of  Bashan,  at  once  the  richest  and  the  largest 
plain  in  Palestine.  It  extends  unbroken  southward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk  (thirty  miles),  and  eastward 
to  Jebd  Haur&n  (fiAy  mUes).  The  western  part  of  it 
is  called  Jauldn  (^^ift,  ravXovtrcf;),  the  eastern  Ifm- 
ran.  The  former  has  a  gently  undulating  surfiaee:  b 
studded  with  conical  and  cup-shaped  teUs ;  is  abondaat- 
ly  watered,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  by  aiieama 
and  fountains;  and  is  famed  throttghcMit  all  Syria  fat 
the  excellence  of  its  pastorea.    The  suifaoa  is  in  places 
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Stony,  aAd  oorefed  with  shnibberies  of  hawthonii  ilex, 
and  other  boshes;  elsewhere  it  ia  smooth  aa  a  meadow. 
Towards  the  west  the  plateau  is  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  or  gullies,  which  carry  its  surplus  waters  down 
to  the  J<Mrdan.  The  high  ridge  which  runs  along  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Jordan  valley  from  Hermon  to 
Gilead  ia  the  supporting  wall  of  this  plateau.  Janlan 
*  has  BOW  very  few  settled  inhabitants;  but  it  is  visited 
periodically  by  the  vast  tribes  of  the  Anaxeh  from  the 
Arabian  desert,  whose  flocks  and  herds,  numerous  as 
those  of  their  ancestois  **  the  children  of  the  East" 
(Jndg.  vi,  8-6),  devour,  tnunpte  down,  and  destroy  all 
before  them.  The  remains  of  old  cities  and  villages  in 
the  plain  are  very  numeroos,  and  some  of  them  very 
eztenaive  (Porter's  JktmatctUf  voL  ii).    See  Golan. 

The  plain  of  Haur&n  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
fwrts:  one,  lying  on  the  north-east,  is  a  wilderness  of 
rocks,  elevated  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plun.  The  border  is  sharply  defined,  and 
has  received  from  the  sacred  writers  an  appropriate 
name,  the  Ckebel  (Deut.  iii,  4, 18;  1  Kmgs  iv,  IS),  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  rocks  are  basalt,  which  appears  to 
hav«  been  thrown  up  fh>m  innumenible  pores  or  craters 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  to  have  flowed  over  the  whole 
ground,  and  then,  while  cooling,  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  by  some  terrible  convulsion.  For  wildness 
and  savage,  forbidding  deformity,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  world. 
Thia  is  the  Argob  of  the  Hebrews,  the  TraehomHi 
(q.v.)  of  the  Greeki^  and  the  Ltyih  of  the  modem 
Arabs.  Its  inhabitants  have  in  all  ages  partaken  of 
the  wild  character  of  their  country.  They  have  been 
and  are  lawless  bandits;  and  their  rocky  fastness  u 
the  home  of  every  outlaw.  Along  the  rocky  border 
of  this  forlorn  region,  and  even  in  the  interior,  are 
great  nambers  of  primsBval  cities,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined  (comp.  Deut  iii,  4).  The 
remaining  pMtion  of  Uaurftn  is  a  plain,  perfectly  level, 
with  A  deep  black  soil,  free  from  stones,  and  proverbial 
far  its  fertiiity.  At  intervals  are  rounded  or  conical 
tells,  nsually  covered  with  the  remains  of  andent  cities 
or  villages.  The  water-courses  are  deep  and  tortuous, 
lunning  westward  to  the  Jordan;  but  none  of  them 
oontaia  perennial  streams.    See  Hauban. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  this  noble  plain  lies  an 
isolated  ridge  of  mountains — the  Mountains  of  Bashan 
— about  forty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad.  It  divides 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan  from  the  arid  steppes 
of  Arabia;  and  it  forms  at  this  point  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Palestine.  The  scenery  is  picturesque. 
Being  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  the  summits  rise  in 
conical  peaks,  and  are  mostly  clothed  to  the  top  with 
oaks.  The  glens  are  deep  and  wild;  the  mountsin- 
sides  are  terraced,  and  though  rocky  and  now  desolate, 
they  evervwhere  afford  evidence  of  the  extrsordinarv 
richness  of  the  soil  and  of  former  careful  cultivation. 
The  grass  and  general  verdure  surpass  anything  in 
Wesism  Palestine;  and  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the 
evergreen  oak  and  terebinth  gives  the  mountains  the 
look  of  eternal  spring.  In  another  respect,  also,  the 
scenery  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  west  In  the 
latter  the  white  limestone  and  chalky  strata,  and  the 
white  soil,  give  a  parehed  and  barren  look  to  the  coun- 
try. In  Bashan  the  rocks  are  all  basalt,  in  color  either 
dark  slaty  gray  or  black;  and  the  soil  is  black.  This 
makes  the  landscape  somewhat  sombre,  but  on  the 
whole  more  plessing  than  Judna  or  Samaria.  Though 
these  mountains  are  far  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  borders 
of  an  arid  wilderness,  they  do  not  appear  to  suflTer  so 
much  from  drought  or  from  the  burning  sun  of  summer 
Blithe  western  range.  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
forests  that  dothe  them,  and  in  part  from  their  greater 
devatioD— the  highest  peaks  cannot  be  less  than  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  average  devation  of  the 
plain  of  Hanrftn  is  greater  than  that  of  the  mountains 
of  Western  Palestine.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
water  ia  eztiemdy  searos  in  Hanr&n.    Even  in  winter, 


though  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  coven  the  plain,  the  torrents  are  neither 
numerous  nor  large,  and  there  are  no  perennial  streams. 
Fountains  are  rare.  The  ancient  inhabitants  have  ex- 
pended much  labor  and  skill  in  attempts  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water.  Cistems  and  tanks  of  immense  size 
have  been  constructed  at  every  town  and  village.  Somjs 
are  open,  as  at  Boarah  and  Salcah ;  some  arohed  over, 
as  at  Kenath  and  Suleim ;  some  excavated  in  the  rock, 
forming  labyrinths,  as  at  £drd  and  Damah.  In  a  few 
places  long  subterranean  canals  have  been  sunk,  in 
othen  aqueducts  have  been  made.  There  is  an  aque- 
duct at  Shuhba,  in  the  mountains,  upwards  of  five  miles 
long ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  i^ain  at  Dera  not  less 
than  twenty.  Irrigation  is  not  practiced  in  Bashan — 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  totally 
different  from  the  scanty  gravelly  covering  of  the  hills 
of  Judah ;  the  great  elevation,  too^  prevents  the  intense 
heat  and  evaporation  which  so  serioudy  afiTect  the  low 
plains  of  Palestine.  In  another  respect  Bashan  presents 
a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  west  Its  old  dties  still 
stand.  Their  walls,  gates,  and  primsvd  houses  are  in 
many  places  neariy  perfect.  The  temples  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  and  the  church- 
es of  the  early  Christian  age,  are  also  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  Bozrah,  Sdcah,  Kenath,  Shuhba,  or  Edrd ;  and  prob- 
ably in  no  other  country  of  the  world  are  there  sped- 
mens  of  the  domestic  arohitecture  of  so  remote  an  age 
(Porter*s  Damascus^  voL  ii ;  Tke  Gicmt  Citiet  of  Bashan, 
p#  1  sq.).  The  province  of  Haurftn  is  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  widespread  desolation.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  Druses  who  inhabit 
it.  They  have  taught  npadous  Bedawln  and  rapadous 
Turks  alike  to  respect  them  and  the  fruits  of  thdr  in- 
dustry. Grouped  together  in  a  few  of  the  andent  dties 
and  villages  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Lejah,  they  are 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  their  enemies.  A  number  of 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  are  settled  among  and 
around  them.  They  cultivate  laige  sections  of  the 
plain,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  for  their  grain  in 
Damascus.    See  Bashan. 

South  of  the  river  Yarmuk  the  plain  of  Bashan  g^ves 
place  to  the  picturesque  hills  of  Gilead.  Their  slopes 
are  easy,  their  tops  rounded,  and  there  are  undulating 
plateaus  along  the  broad  summit  of  the  ridge.  Thdr 
devation,  as  seen  from  the  east,  is  not  great  The 
distant  view  is  more  that  of  an  ascent  to  a  higher  part 
of  the  plain  than  of  a  mountain  range.  The  summits 
seem  nearly  horizontal,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  On  pasnng  in  among 
them  the  phyncal  featores  assume  new  forms,  and  the 
scenery  becomes  very  beautifuL  Wild  glens  cut  deeply 
down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Yarmuk,  which  contains  a  rapid 
perennial  torrent  rushing  along  its  rocky  bed  between 
fringes  of  willow  and  oleander.  It  is  the  largest  tribu- 
tary to  the  Jordan,  and  next  to  it  the  largest  river  in 
Palestine.  Farther  south  is  Wady  Yab^  taking  its 
name  from  the  old  dty  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  which  once 
stood  on  its  bank.  Still  farther  south  is  the  Jabbok, 
also  a  perennial  stream,  though  much  smaller  than  the 
Yarmuk.  The  scenery  of  these  glens  and  the  inter- 
vening hills  is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Palestine. 
The  steep  banks  are  broken  by  white  limestone  diffs, 
and  they  are  in  most  places  covered  with  the  glistening 
foliage  of  the  ilex,  intermixed  with  hawthorn  and  ar^ 
bntus;  while  the  slopes  overhead  and  the  rounded  hill- 
tops wave  with  forests  of  oak,  terebinth,  and  occasion- 
ally pine.  The  little  meadows  along  the  streams,  the 
open  spaces  on  the  mountains,  and  the  undulating  for- 
est glades,  are  all  covered  with  rich  herbage.  Gilead 
is  still  **  a  place  for  cattle**  (Numb,  xxxii,  1^ 

The  highest  peak  of  Gilead  is  Jebd  Osha,  near  es- 
Salt    South  of  it  the  ridge  sinks,  and  finally  melts  into 
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the  plateau  near  the  rains  of  Rabbath-AmmoiL  None 
of  the  peaks  of  GUead  have  been  measured,  and  their 
height  can  only  be  estimated  by  oomparison  with  the 
plahi  behind  and  the  mountains  of  Samaria  opposite. 
Viewed  from  the  west,  the  top  of  the  whole  ridge  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  appears  neariy  horizontal; 
yet  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  Gilead  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  is  on  the  level  of  the  plateau.  Jebel  Osha, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  700  feet  above  the 
plateau,  which  would  make  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
less  thsA  4000  feet.  This  Lb  much  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary estimate.  like  Bashan,  Gilead  contains  the  re- 
mains of  many  splendid  cities,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Gerasa,  Rabbath  -  Ammon,  Gadara,  and  Pella.  The 
ruins  of  towns,  castles,  and  villages  stud  the  mountains 
in  all  directions.  Settled  inhabitants  are  now  very 
few,  and  they  are  greatly  oppressed  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Bedawln,  who,  attrscted  by  the  rich  pastures  and 
abundant  waters,  penetrate  aU  ports  of  the  conntiy. 
See  GiLBAD. 

South  of  Gilead  lies  *'  the  Und  of  Moab"  (Dent  i,  5; 
xxui,  49),  a  plateau  like  Bashan,  but  more  naked  and 
desolate.  Liess  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of 
Palestine.  It  has  never  been  fully  explored ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  travellers  passing  through  and 
following  neariy  the  same  route,  the  country  has,  until 
recently,  scarcely  been  examined.  From  the  ruins  of 
Anunon  it  extends  in  a  succession  of  rolling  downs  to 
Kenk.  On  the  west  it  breaks  down  in  stupendous  dilb, 
8000  feet  and  more,  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Chasms 
of  singular  wildness  cut  these  difls  to  their  base,  and  ran 
far  back  into  the  plain.  Along  the  torrent -beds  are 
fringes  of  willow,  oleander,  tamarisk,  and  palms.  The 
ravine  of  Kerak  is  its  southern  boundary;  but  the  grand- 
est of  all  the  ravines  is  the  Araon,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Reuben's  territory  (DeuL  iii,  12). 
Wady  Zurka  Main  is  also  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  remark- 
able as  having  near  its  mouth  the  famous  warm  foun- 
tains, anciently  called  GallirrhoiS  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii,  6, 
5;  Pliny,  v,  16;  Irby  and  Mangles,  TVofwb,  p.  467  sq., 
1st  ed.).  Along  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau,  little 
conical  and  rounded  hills  rise  at  irregular  intervals  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  The  highest  is 
Jebel  Attarus.  Not  far  from  Heshbon  is  Jebd  Neba, 
or  Nebo  (q«  v.),  a  spur  from  the  general  Dead  Sea  walL 
There  are  also  some  low  ridges  away  to  the  eastward, 
sepanting  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  from  the  des- 
ert of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Travels  m  Syrian  p.  876). 
The  soil  of  the  plateau  is  rich  and  deep ;  but  being  com- 
posed mainly  of  disintegnted  limestone,  and  diffused 
over  white  calcareous  strata,  it  is  greatly  aflRscted  by 
the  sun,  and  assumes  a  bare  and  panhed  aspect  during 
the  summer.  At  the  northern  endi,  where  it  joins  Gilead, 
are  some  remains  of  oak-forests;  and  in  the  deep  ra- 
vines, and  along  the  north-westera  declivities,  trees  and 
shrabs  grow  abundantly,  but  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
upland  Lb  treeless  and  shrabless  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p. 
474;  Burckhaidt,  p.  864).  At  Wady  Mojeb  (Arnon) 
the  plain  assumes  a  more  ragged  aspect,  being  strewn 
with  basalt  boulders,  and  dotted  with  rocky  mounds. 
These  extend  to  Kerak.  The  general  features  and 
character  of  the  plateau  agree  perfectly  with  the  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  sacred  penmen.  It  is  *<  a  land  for 
cattle,"  famed  throughout  all  Palestine  for  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  fonning  a  constant 
source  of  dispute  and  warfare  among  the  desert  tribes 
(Burokhardt,  p.  868).  It  was  well  termed  Mi»hor,  a 
region  of  "  level  downs,"  a  ^  smooth  table-land,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil  of  the  westera 
mountains  (comp.  Stuiley,  8.  and  P,  p,  817).  The  pla- 
teau of  Moab  is  a  thirsty  region.  Fountains,  and  even 
spring  wells,  are  very  rare;  and  there  are  no  perennial 
streams,  yet  it  abounds  with  traces  of  former  dense  pop- 
ulation. The  ruins  of  old  cities~many  of  great  extent 
— and  of  old  villages,  stud  its  surface.  In  numbers  of 
these  we  recognise  the  Bible  names,  as  HesbAn,  £1-41, 
Hedeba,  and  Arair.    The  want  of  fountains  and  streams 


was  supplied  by  tanks  and  dsterns,  whieh  abound  in 
and  near  all  the  old  towns.  The  **  pools  of  Heshbon* 
are  still  there  (Cant  vii,  4;  see  Murrajr's  Hmtdbook/or 
8m  and  P.  p.  SSitX  But  the  cities  and  villages  are  now 
deserted.  Moab  has  no  settled  inhabitants.  Froni  Am- 
man to  Kerak  there  is  not  a  nngle  village  or  booses 
Large  tribes  of  Bedawln  roam  over  its  splendid  pastures; 
and  a  few  poor  nomads,  with  the  waittke  people  of  K»> 
rak,  cultivate  some  portions  of  its  soil;  but  all  the  rest 
is  desolate. 

The  elevations  of  Eastera  FkleatiDe  hare  not  been 
taken  with  accuracy.  Some  of  those  coUected  by  Tan 
de  Yelde  appear  to  be  mere  estimates.  They  nay  be 
given,  however,  in  the  absence  of  better: 

Knneiterah,  at  the  sonthera  base  of  Hermon  (v.  ^*^ 

Schubert) aoST 

Plateau,  southward  (v.  Schnbfirt). SMO 

Plain  of  Hanr&n,  spproximHtlon  CRossegger)...  MM 
Knleib,  highest  sommit  of  HaurAn  mountains 

(Russeegcr) 6K» 

Jebel  Ajmn,  highest  p»lnt  In  north  Gilead  (much 

too  hiffh),  approximation  (Rassegger) IGOO 

Jebsl  Omis  (mach  too  high),  about 6000 

The  following  books  contain  all  the  informatioii  yet 
given  to  the  public  regarding  the  plain  of  Moab: 
Burckhardt,  rroM^^tSiSlyrui,  p.  864  sq.;  Irby  and  Msn- 
gles,  Tropelt  m  Egtfptj  etc,  p.  466  sq.,  1st  ed.;  SeetKO, 
ReUm^ i,  406  sq.;  ii,  824  sq.;  De  Sanley,  Voyage  Bomd 
tke  Dead  8ea^  i,839  sq.;  G.  Robinson,  TraoA  im  Pak^ 
tmet  ii,  179 ;  Porter,  Handbook /or  siria  amd  PtUetfiatf 
p.  297  sq.;  Tristram,  Land  qf  Afoah  (Lend,  and  N.  Y. 
1878).    See  Moab. 

2.  General  Featuree, — It  may  be  well  now  to  group 
together  a  few  of  those  characteristics  of  Pjalestine  em- 
bodied or  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  its  phys- 
ical geography,  apd  which  tend  to  illustnte  some  of  the 
statements  and  incidental  notices  of  the  sacred  writen. 

(1.)  To  an  Occidental  Palestine  does  not  appear  either 
rich  or  beautifuL  Calling  to  mind  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible,  the  Eastern  traveller  ia  apt  to  feel 
grievous  disappointment,  and  even  to  accuse  the  sscred 
writen  of  exaggeration.  They  speak  of  the  land  as  ^a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  (Exod.iii,  8;  Lev. 
XX, 24;  DeuL  vi,8;  Josh,  v,  6);  «a  good  land,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines,  and  flg-trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of 
oil  olive,  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness"  (Deut.  viii,  7-9) ;  «*  a  land  of 
hiUs  and  valleys,  and  that  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven;  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  (jod  careth  far:  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  train  the 
beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year^ 
(xi,  1 1, 12).  Those  accustomed  to  Westem  veidnre,  and 
the  full  glory  of  Westem  harvester  can  see  little  fer- 
tility in  the  naked  hiUs  and  bare  plains  of  Pislestine. 
A  thoughtful  consideratioo  of  the  whole  snbfect,  hem- 
ever,  and  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  prov«  that  the 
words  of  the  sacred  penmen  were  not  exaggerated. 

(a.)  In  the  first  [Jace,  it  must  be  borne  in  ntnd  that 
they  were  describing  an  Eastera,  not  a  Western  Isnd. 
When  Moses  addressed  the  above  words  to  the  Isrsel- 
ites,  he  was  accustomed,  and  so  were  they,  to  the  flst 
surface,  and  doudless,  rainless  sky  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
stem  desolation  of  the  Sinaitic  desert.  Cosaparsd  with 
these,  Palestine  was  a  land  of  hills  and  vaUsya,  ef  riven 
and  fountains,  of  com  and  wine. 

[1.]  After  the  <<  great  and  terrible  wildpraesib"  with 
its  *<  fiery  serpents,"  its  <<  scorpions,"  *'dronght,"  and 
<*  rocks  of  flint"— the  slow  and  sultry  march  aU  day  ia 
the  dust  of  that  enormoos  proceaeian  the  eeger  lookiag 
forward  to  the  well  at  which  the  eneampoMttt  was  to 
be  pitched— the  crowding,  the  fighting,  the  dnnier,  the 
bitter  dinqftpointment  around  the  modicmn  of  water 
when  at  last  the  desired  spot  was  reached — the  *Ught 
bread"  so  long  <*  loathed"— the  rara  treat  of  animal  Ibod 
when  the  qiuiil  descended,  or  an  appronch  to  the  aea 
permittol.the.**flsh"  to  be  eanght;  aftar  this  dsily 
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Straggle  for  a  painfiil  eadsteoce,  how  gtateful  must  httre 
been  the  rest  afforded  by  the  Land  of  Promiae  1 — how 
deliciouB  the  shade,  scanty  though  it  were,  of  the  hills 
and  ravines,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains,  even 
the  mere  wells  and  cisterns,  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards  and  **  fruit-trees  in  abundance,"  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  ooveriug  the  oooutiy  with  their  long  black 
lines,  the  bees  swarming  around  their  pendent  oombs 
in  rock  or  wood  1  Moreover  they  entered  the  countiy 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
fun  gloiy  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide,  before 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to  wither 
its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Taking  all  these 
drcumstanees  into  account,  and  allowing  for  the  bold 
metaphoia  of  Oriental  speech — so  different  from  our  cold 
depreciating  expressions— it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  those  wayworn  tinveUers  could  have  chosen  no 
fitter  words  to  express  what  their  new  country  was  to 
them  than  those  which  they  so  often  employ  in  the  ac- 
coonta  of  the  conquest— *^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

[2.]  Again,  although  the  variations  of  the  seasons  in 
Palestine  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  hot,  yet  after  the  monotonous  climate  of 
Egypt,  where  rain  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  the 
diflerenoe  between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  pei^ 
ceptible,  the  **  rain  of  heaven"  must  have  been  a  most 
grmtefol  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and  the 
latter — ^the  oocaidonal  snow  and  ice  of  the  winters  of 
Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring,  must  have 
had  double  the  effect  which  they  would  produce  on  those 
accustomed  to  such  changes.  Nor  is  the  change  only 
a  relative  one ;  there  is  a  real  difference — due  partly  to 
the  higher  latitude  of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  the  sen  between  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Egyp- 
tian valley  and  the  invigorating  sea-breezes  which  blow 
over  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Jodah. 

The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in  another 
way.  In  place  of  the  huge  overflowing  river,  whose 
only  variation  was  from  bw  to  high,  and  from  high  to 
low  again,  and  which  lay  at  the  lowest  level  of  that 
level  conntry,  so  that  all  irrigation  had  to  be  done  by 
artificial  labor—*'  a  land  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  like  a  garden  of  herbs" 
— in  place  of  this,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land 
of  constant  and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  wa- 
ter, either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing 
stream,  could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations, 
requiring  only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded  and  skilfully 
conducted  to  find  its  own  way  throng  field  or  garden, 
whether  terraced  on  the  hill-sides  or  extended  to  the 
broad  bottoms.  But  such  a  change  was  not  compulsory. 
Those  who  preferred  the  climate  and  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation of  Egypt  could  resort  to  the  lowland  plains  or 
the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  temperature  is  more  con- 
stant and  many  degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  ele- 
vated districts  of  the  country ;  where  the  breezes  never 
penetrate,  where  the  light  fertile  soil  recaUs,  as  it  did  in 
the  eariieat  times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jordan 
in  Um  lowness  of  level  presents  at  least  one  pomt  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Nile. 

[8.]  In  truth,  on  closer  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  Lb  a  variety 
in  the  Holy  Land  re«lly  remarkable.  There  is  the  va- 
riety due  to  the  diflerence  of  level  between  the  different 
parta  of  the  country.  There  is  the  variety  of  climate 
and  of  natural  appeaianoes,  proceeding  partly  from  those 
very  diflereoces  of  level,  and  partly  from  the  proximity 
of  the  snow-ca|iped  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north 
awl  of  the  torrid  desert  on  the  south ;  and  which  ap- 
proximate the  climate,  in  many  respects,  to  that  6f  re- 
gions much  fiuther  north.  There  is  also  the  variety 
which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  sea 
— **  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of  ocean." 

£ach  of  these  peculiarities  is  continually  reflected  in 
the  Hebrew  Utentnre.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlanda  is  more  than  implied  in  the  habitual 


forma  of  ezptession,  "going  t^"  to  Judah,  Jenualem, 
Hebron ;  *'  going  down**  to  Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda, 
Gesarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt  More  than  this,  the  differ- 
ence is  marked  unmistakably  in  the  topographical 
terms  which  so  abound  in  and  are  so  pectUiar  to  this 
literature.  "  The  mountains  of  Judah,"  <<  the  mountains 
of  Israel,"  **  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,"  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands  are 
designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the  towns  of 
the  same  district-^ivibeah,  Geba,  Gaba,  Gibeon  (mean- 
ing ^  hill") ;  Kamab,  Ramathaim  (the  '*  brow"  of  an 
eminence) ;  Mizpeh,  Zophim,  Zephathah  (all  modiOca- 
tions  of  a  root  signifying  a  wide  prospect) — all  reflect 
the  elevation  of  the  region  in  which  they  were  situated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have 
each  their  peculiar  name.  The  southern  part  of  the 
maritime  plain  is  "  the  Shephelah ;"  the  northern,  **  Sha- 
ron;"  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ^  ha-Arabah ;"  names 
which  are  never  interehanged,  and  never  confounded 
with  the  terms  (such  as  tmekj  nackal^gat)  employed  for 
the  ravines,  torrent-beds,  and  small  valleys  of  the  high- 
lands.   See  Topographical  Tbrms. 

The  differences  in  climate  are  as  frequently  mentioned. 
The  psalmists,  prophets,  and  historical  books  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  and  the 
dryness  of  summer;  no  less  than  to  the  various  accom- 
paniments of  winter— the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs 
— ^which  are  experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places 
in  the  upper  country  quite  sufficiently  to  make  every  one 
familiar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  altemationB  be- 
tween the  heat  or  the  days  and  the  coldness  of  the 
nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.  The  Israelite  practiced  no  commerce  by 
sea;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joppa,  not  only 
possessed  no  harbor  along  the  whole  length  of  their 
coast,  but  had  no  word  by  which  to  denote  one*  But 
that  their  poets  knew  and  appreciated  the  phenomena 
of  the  sea  is  plain  from  such  expressions  as  are  constant- 
ly recurring  in  their  works — ^  the  great  and  wide  sea," 
its  '*  ships,"  its  *<  monsters,"  its  roaring  and  dashing 
*'  waves,"  its  ^  depths,"  its  ^  sand,"  its  mariners,  the  per- 
ils of  its  navigati<Hi  (PMLCvii).    See  Sea. 

(6.)  In.  the  next  place,  Palestine  is  not  now  what  it 
then  wa&  The  curse  is  upon  it.  Eighteen  centuries 
of  war  and  ruin  and  neglect  have  passed  over  it.  Its 
valleys  have  been  cropped  for  ages  without  the  least  at- 
tempt at  fertilization.  Its  terraoe-waUs  have  been  al- 
lowed to  crumble,  and  the  soil  has  washed  down  into 
the  ravines,  leaving  the  hill-sides  rocky  and  sterile. 
Its  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  never  replaced.  Its 
fields  have  been  desolated,  its  structures  pillaged,  and 
all  its  improvements  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  utter 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  has  taken  away  all  incen- 
tive for  maintaining  the  resonrces  of  the  land,  and  ex- 
tortion has  robbed  it  of  the  last  vestiges  of  thrift.  What 
would  the  fairest  country  of  Europe  be  under  similar 
cireumstances?  But  the  dose  observer  can  still  see  the 
vast  resources  of  the  land,  and  abundant  evidences  of 
former  richness,  and  even  beauty.  The  products  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  sacred  writers  are  Just  those  for  which  its 
soil  and  climate  are  adapted.  The  wide  plains  for 
wheat  and  barley ;  the  sheltered  glens  and  deep  warm 
valleys  for  the  pomegranate,  the  olive,  and  the  palm ; 
the  terraced  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  for  the  vine 
and  the  fig.  Then  there  are  the  oak-forests  still  on 
Bashan ;  the  evergreen  shrubberies  on  Carmel;  the  rich 
pastures  on  Sharon,  Moab,  and  Gtlead;  and  the  full 
blush  of  spring  flowers  all  over  the  land. 

(2.)  Palestine  now  seems  almost  deserted.  Few  coun- 
tries in  the  old  world  are  so  thinly  peopled.  Some  of 
the  plains — the  lower  Jordan,  for  example,  and  Southern 
Philistia — appear  to  be  "without  man  and  without 
beast."  Yet  in  no  country  are  there  such  abundant 
evidences  of  former  dense  population.  Every  available 
spot  on  plain,  hill,  glen,  and  mountain  bears  traces  of 
cultivation.  It  is  **  a  land  of  ruins."  Everywhere,  on 
plain  and  mountain,  in  rocky  desert  and  on  beetling 
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diif,  are  seen  the  remains  of  cities  and  yillagea.  In 
Western  Palestine  they  are  heaps  of  stones,  or  white 
dust  and  mbbish  strewn  over  low  tells ;  in  Eastern,  the 
ruins  are  oden  of  great  extent  and  magniiioenoe.  All 
this  accords  with  the  vast  population  mentioned  alike 
by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  xx,  17;  1 
Sam.  XV,  4;  1  Ghron.  xxvii,  4-15)  and  of  the  Xew 
(Matt.  V,  1 ;  ix,  88 ;  Luke  xii,  1,  etc),  and  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus. 

(8.)  It  has  been  seen  that  Palestine  has,  in  reality, 
only  one  river — the  Jordan ;  yet  it  has  several  perennial 
Btreams,  such  as  the  Jabbok,  the  Amon,  and  the  historic 
KLshon ;  and  also  the  Yarmuk,  the  Belus,  and  others  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Its  mountains  also  abound 
with  winter  torrents.  Doubtless  these  were  all  more 
copious  in  ancient  dajrs,  when  forests  clothed  the  hills 
and  the  soil  was  fully  cultivated.  To  these  Moses  re- 
ferred, when  he  described  Palestine  as  ''  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water."  Fountains  abound  among  the  hills — **  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills" — 
and  throughout  the  country  are  vast  numbers  of  wells 
and  cisterns  and  aqueducts,  showing  that  the  supply  of 
water  from  ordinary  sources  must  have  been  always 
limiteil ;  and  illustrating  too  the  labors  of  the  patriarchs 
in  digging  wells,  and  their  hard  struggles  to  defend 
them  (Gen.  xxvi,  15;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  15;  John  iv,  6; 
Deut.  vi,  11).    See  River. 

(4.)  Another  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Pales- 
tine ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Its  limestone  strata 
abound  in  caves,  especially  in  the  mountain  of  Judsa. 
Some  are  of  immense  size,  as  that  at  Khureitdn,  near 
Bethlehem  (Murray's  Handbook^  p.  229).  Many  of 
them  were  evidently  used  as  dwellings  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  as  those  near  Eleutheropolis  and  along  the 
border  of  Philtstia  (ibid.  p.  256  sq.) ;  many  as  tombs, 
examples  of  which  are  numerous  at  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
and  Bethel;  many  as  stores  for  grain  and  folds  for 
flocks.  These  caves  are  often  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory. Lot  and  his  daughters  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  80) ;  in  a  cave 
the  five  kings  hid  themselves  when  pursued  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X,  16) ;  in  the  caves  of  Adullaim,  Maon,  and  En- 
gedi  David  found  an  asylum  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1 ;  xxiv,  8) ; 
in  a  cave  Obadiah  concealed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
from  the  fury  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii,  4);  in  caves 
and  **dens"  and  **pit8"  and  ^  holes"  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  take  refuge  during  times  of  pressing  danger 
(Judg.  vi,  2;  1  Sam.  xiii,  6).  Consequently,  to  enter 
into  "  holes  of  the  rock  and  caves  of  the  earth"  was  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets  as  an  impressive  image  of  terror 
and  impending  calamity  (Isa.  ii,  19 ;  Rev.  vi,  15,  16). 
The  tomb  of  Abraham  at  Machpelah  was  a  cave  ((«en. 
xxiii,  19) ;  our  Lord^s  tomb  was  a  cave,  and  so  was  that 
of  Lazarus  (John  xi,  88X  and  those  in  which  the  Gada- 
rene  dsemoniacs  dwelt  (Mark  v,  3).  In  later  times, 
caves  became  strongholds  for  robbers  (Joseph.  IFar,  i, 
16, 2),  and  places  of  refuge  for  conquered  patriots  (A(/e, 
74,  75).  Caves  and  grottos  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  traditionary  history  of  Palestine. 
'*  Wherever  a  sacred  association  had  to  be  fixed,  a  cave 
was  immediately  selected  or  found  as  its  home"  (Stan- 
ley, p.  151, 435, 505).     See  Cave. 

(5.)  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  of  surprise 
to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout,  selected  for  habita- 
tion. A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare  exception.  On  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  a  single  eminence  of  the  multitude 
always  in  sight  but  is  crowned  with  its  city  or  village, 
inhabited  or  in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibil- 
ity but  inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  build- 
ers. And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked,  forlorn  structures — piled  irregularly  one  over 
the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hill-top,  their  rectangular 
outline,  flat  roofs,  and  blank  walls,  suggestive  to  the 
Western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than  of  peaceful  habi- 
tation, surrounded  by  filthy  heaps  of  the  rubbish  of 
centuries,  approached  only  by  the  narrow  winding  path, 


worn  white,  on  the  gray  or  brown  breitt  of  the  hiU— are 
the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes 
contain  the  actual  remains,  of  the  **  fenced  cities,  great 
and  walled  up  to  heaven,"  which  are  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Israelitish  conquest.  Tbej- 
bear  witness  now,  no  less  surely  than  they  did  even  in 
that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done  through  all  the 
ravages  and  conquests  of  thirty  centaries,  U>  the  inse- 
curity of  the  coantty — to  the  continual  risk  of  sudden 
plunder  and  destruction  incurred  by  those  rash  enough 
to  take  up  their  dwelling  in  the  plain.  Another  and 
hardly  less  valid  reason  for  the  practice  is  furnished  in 
the  terms  of  our  Lord's  well-known  apologue — narodr, 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  "  sand"  of 
the  plain  under  the  sadden  rush  of  the  winter  tof- 
rents  from  the  neighboring  hiUs,  as  oompaied  with 
the  safety  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by  buiUioff: 
on  the  naked  ^'rock"  of  the  hills  themselves  (Mact.vii, 
24-27). 

These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the  Israelites 
their  main  difiiculty  in  the  occupad<xi  of  the  coantir. 
Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleetness  of  foot  availed, 
there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as  lions,  sudden  sod 
swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on 
the  hills  (1  Chron.  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  i,  23;  ii,  18),  esnlv 
conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where  the  hones  sod 
chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and  Fhiltatines  had  space  to 
manoeuvre,  that  they  failed  to  dislodge  the  abarigioei 
Judah  ''drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain,  but 
could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaUey,  be- 
cause they  had  chariots  of  inm ;  •  .  •  neither  did  Ha- 
nasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshean  ...  nor 
Megiddo,"in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon;  .  .  .  **  neither  did 
Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Geser," 
on  the  maritime  plain  near  Ramleh;  •  .  •  '*  neither  did 
Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho. . . .  And  the 
Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moontaia, 
for  they  wotUd  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the 
valley"  (Judg.  i,  19-84).  Thus  in  this  case  the  ordinair 
conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed — the  oonquenis 
took  the  hills,  the  conquered  kept  the  plains.  To  a 
people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there  most  have  been 
a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  elevation  and  inncoesMbil- 
ity  of  their  highland  regions.  This  is  evident  in  eveiy 
page  of  their  literature,  which  is  tinged  throughout 
with  a  highland  coloring.  The  ''mountains"  were  to 
<* bring  peace,"  the  "little  hiUs  justice  io  the  peopk:^ 
when  plenty  came,  the  com  was  to  flourish  on  the  *^tap 
of  the  moimtains"  (Psa.  Ixxii,  8, 16).  In  like  manoer 
the  mountains  were  to  be  Joyful  before  Jehovah  when 
he  came  to  judge  his  peo^e  (xcviii,  8).  What  gave 
its  keenest  sting  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  was  the 
consideration  that  the  "mountains  of  Israel,"  the  '^ an- 
cient high  places,"  had  become  a  ''prey  and  a  deriaioii;'' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  joyfol  ctreaoK 
stances  of  the  restoration  Lb  that  the  mountains  "shall 
yield  their  fruit  as  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  oM 
estates"  (Esek.  xxxvi,  1, 8, 11).  But  it  is  neediest  to 
multiply  instances  of  this,  which  pervades  the  writings 
of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  the 
Bible.  (See  the  citations  in  Stanley*s  Sinai  aai  PaL 
ch.  ii,  viiL)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  snr^ 
rounding  heathen.  We  have  their  own  testtmooy  that 
in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  "  God  nitht  oobd- 
tains*'  (1  Kings  xx,  28),  and  they  showed  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  fact  by  fighting  (as  alrendy  notieed),  when 
possible,  in  the  lowlands.  The  contrast  is  stnoglv 
brought  out  in  the  repeated  expression  of  the  psahnisfcs: 
"  Some,"  like  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the  k>«- 
lands,  "  put  their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  hi  horses; 
but  we" — we  mountauieers,  from  our  ^'sanotnanT  oe 
the  heights  of  "  Zion"--"  wiU  remember  the  name  of 
Jehovah  our  God,"  "  the  God  of  Jacob  our  fisdmv*  the 
shepherd-warrior,  whose  only  weapona  were  sirad  and 
bow — the  God  who  is  now  a  high  fontress  lor  as— "at 
whose  command  both  chariot  and  bone  are  fidkiit"  '  who 
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buineth  the  cbaiiotB  in  the  fire"  (Fta.  xic,  1, 7;  xlvi,  7- 
11;  lxxTi,2,6). 

But  the  hiUs  were  occupied  by  other  edifices  besides 
the  *^  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes  which  stand 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits  of  the  eminences, 
and  mark  the  holy  ground  in  which  some  Mohammedan 
saint  is  resting — sometimes  standing  alone,  sometimes 
near  the  village,  in  either  case  surrounded  with  a  rude 
enckienre,  and  ovoshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleasant  color  of  terebinth  or  caroh— these  are  the 
anccesBorB  of  the  ''high  places"  or  sanctuaries  so  con- 
stantly denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which  were  set 
up  "on  eveiy  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree" 
(Jer.  ii,  20 ;  Ezek.  vi,  18).    See  UiLU 

(6.)  In  the  preceding  description  allusion  has  been 
made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Holy 
Land.  But  it  u  impossible  to  close  this  account  with- 
out mentioning  a  defect  which  is  even  more  character- 
istic— its  lack  of  moniunents  and  personal  relics  of  the 
nation  who  possessed  it  for  so  many  centuries,  and  gave 
it  ita  claim  to  our  veneration  and  aJTectton.  When 
compared  with  other  nations  of  equal  antiquity — Egypt, 
Greece,  As^ria — ^the  contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  build- 
ings reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysteri- 
ous antiquity — a  chain  of  which  hardly  a  link  is  want- 
ing, and  which  records  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
civilization,  art,  and  religion  as  certainly  as  the  build- 
ings of  the  mediiBval  architects  do  that  of  the  various 
natioDs  of  modem  Europe.  We  possess  also  a  multi- 
tude of  objects  of  use  and  ornament,  belonging  to  those 
uationa,  truly  astonishing  in  number,  and  pertaining  to 
every  station,  office,  and  act  in  their  official,  religiouR, 
and  domestic  life.  But  in  Palestine  it  Lb  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part 
of  an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Christian  «ra.  Excavated  tombs,  cis- 
terns, flights  of  stairs,  which  are  encountered  every- 
where, are  of  course  out  of  the  question.  They  may 
be — some  of  them,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and 
Shiloh,  probably  axe— of  very  great  age,  older  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  country.  But  there  Lb  no  evidence 
either  way,  and  as  far  as  the  history  of  art  is  concerned 
nothing  would  be  gained  if  their  age  were  ascertained. 
The  only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
eertatnty  are  those  that  were  erected  by  the  Greeks 
or  Ronoans  during  their  occupation  of  the  country.  Not 
that  these  buildings  have  not  a  ceruin  individuality 
which  separates  them  from  any  mere  Greek  or  Korean 
building  in  Greece  or  Rome;  but  the  fact  is  certain 
that  not  one  of  them  was  built  while  the  Israelites  were 
maaten  of  the  country,  and  before  the  date  at  which 
Western  nations  began  to  get  a  footing  in  Palestine. 
As  with  the  buildings,  so  with  other  memorials.  With 
one  exception,  the  museums  of  Europe  do  not  possess  a 
single  piece  of  pottery  or  metal-work,  a  single  weapon 
or  household  utensil,  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of 
Israelitiah  make,  which  can  give  us  the  least  conception 
of  the  mannen  or  outward  appliances  of  the  nation  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos. 
The  coins  form  the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  speci- 
mens still  exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed — though 
even  that  is  matter  of  dispute — to  the  Maccabees,  and 
their  rudeness  and  insignificance  furnish  a  stronger  evi- 
dence than  even  their  absence  could  imply  of  the  total 
want  of  art  among  the  Israelites. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  condition  as  Assyria  before  the  recent  researches 
brought  so  much  to  light.  But  the  two  cases  are  not 
paraUeL  The  soil  of  Bibylonia  is  a  loose  loam  or  sand, 
of  the  description  best  fitted  for  covering  up  and  pre- 
serving the  relics  of  former  agesi  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  hard  and  rocky, 
and  the  soil  lies  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  where 
the  cities  were  very  rarely  built.  If  any  store  of  Jew- 
irii  relica  were  lemaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  suit- 


able ground— as,  for  example,  in  the  loose  mass  of  d^ris 
which  coats  the  slopes  around  Jerusalem — wq  should 
expect  occasionally  to  find  articles  which  might  be 
recognised  as  Jewish.  This  was  the  case  in  Aseyntu 
Long  before  the  mounds  were  explored,  Rich  brought 
home  many  fragments  of  inscriptions,  bricks,  and  en- 
graved stones,  which  were  picked  up  on  the  surface,  and 
were  evidently  the  productions  of  some  nation  whose 
art  was  not  then  known.  But  in  Palestine  the  only  ob- 
jects hitherto  discovered  have  all  belonged  to  the  West 
— coins  or  arms  of  the  Greeks  or  RomanSb 

The  buildings  already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish  in 
character,  though  carried  out  with  foreign  detaib,  are 
the  foUowing :  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and  of  the  judges ; 
the  buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zecha- 
riah,  St.  James,  and  Jehosbaphat ;  the  monolith  at  Silo- 
am — all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jemsalero ;  the  ruined 
synagogues  at  Meiron  and  Kefr  Birlm.  But  there  are 
two  edifices  which  seem  to  bear  a  character  of  their  own, 
and  do  not  so  deariy  betray  the  style  of  the  West. 
These  are  the  enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  He- 
bron, and  portions  of  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage below  the  Aksa.  Of  the  former  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  latter 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of  Tkm plk  ;  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two  considerations  which 
seem  to  bear  against  their  being  of  older  date  than  Her- 
od. (1.)  Herod  is  distinctly  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
removed  the  old  foundations,  and  laid  othera  in  their 
stead,  enclosing  double  the  original  area  {A  nt,  xv,  11,8; 
War,  i,  21, 1).  (2.)  The  part  of  the  wall  which  all  ac- 
knowledge to  be  the  oldest  contains  the  springing  of  an 
arch.  This  and  the  vaulted  passage  can  hardly  be  as- 
signed to  builders  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
(3.)  The  masonry  of  these  magnificent  stones  (absurdly 
called  the  *'  bevel"),  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  is  not  exclusively  Jewish  or  even  Eastern.  It  is 
found  at  Persepolis;  it  is  also  found  at  Cnidus  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Athens— not  on  stones 
of  such  enormous  size  as  those  at  Jerusalem,  but  similar 
in  their  workmanship. 

M.  R^nan,  in  his  recent  report  of  his  proceedings  in 
Phcenicia,  has  named  two  circumstances  which  must 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or  architect- 
ure among  the  ancient  Israelites,  while  their  very  ex- 
istence proves  that  the  people  had  no  genius  in  that  di- 
rection. These  are  (1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured 
representations  of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  command 
not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  but  at  Jerusalem.  The 
hewing  or  polishing  of  building- stones  was  even  for- 
bidden. **'  What,"  he  asks,  **  would  Greece  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  illegal  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
or  Eleusis?  In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  had  only  three 
temples  to  build,  and  of  these  certainly  two  were  erect- 
ed under  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The  existence  of 
synagogues  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  Jews  then  naturally  employed  the  Greek  style  of 
architecture,  which  at  that  time  reigned  universally." 

In  fact  the  Israelites  never  lost  the  feeling  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  life.  Long  after 
the  nation  had  been  settled  in  the  country,  the  cry  of 
those  earlier  days,  "■  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  was  heard 
in  periods  of  excitement.  The  prophets,  sick  of  the 
luxury  of  the  cities,  are  constantly  recalling  the  ^  tents" 
of  that  simpler,  less  artificial  life;  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon — ^nay,  even  perhaps  of  Zerubbabel — was  spoken 
of  to  the  last  as  the  "  tent  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  the 
**  place  where  David  had  pitched  his  tent."  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  eminent  as  Jews  have  been  in  other 
departments  of  art,  science,  and  affairs,  no  Jewish  archi- 
tect, painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  achieved  any  signal 
success.    See  Architkcture  ;  Artificer. 

VI,  CHimaie^etc. — 1.  Temperahtre, — Probably  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  extent  which  em- 
braces a  greater  variety  in  this  respect  than  Palestine. 
On  Mount  Hermon,  at  its  northern  border,  we  approach 
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a  region  of  perpetaal  mow.  From  this  we  detoend  flao- 
cessively  hy  the  peaks  of  Bashan  and  Upper  Chdilee, 
where  the  oak  and  pine  flourish,  to  the  hiUs  of  Judah 
and  Samaria,  where  the  vine  and  fig-tree  are  at  home, 
to  the  plains  of  the  seaboard,  where  the  paho  and  banana 
produce  their  fruit,  down  to  the  sultry  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  which  we  find  tropical  heat  and  trofHoal  vegeta- 
tion. To  determine  with  scientific  accuracy  the  various 
shades  of  climate,  and  to  arrange  throughout  the  country 
exact  isothermal  lines,  would  require  a  long  series  of 
observations  made  at  a  number  of  distinct  points  now 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  scientific  men.  Sufilcient  data 
exiflt,  however,  to  afford  a  good  general  view  of  the  cli- 
mate— a  view  sufiicieutly  accurate  for  the  illustiation  of 
the  Bible. 

Along  the  summits  of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine, 
and  over  the  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  temper- 
ature is  pretty  nearly  equaL  The  oold  in  winter  is 
sometimes  se^'ere.  The  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  fall  as  low  as  28^  Fahr.,and  frost  hardens  the  ground 
— ^more,  however,  on  the  eastern  plains  than  on  the  Ju- 
dftan  hills.  Snow  faUs  nearly  every  winter;  it  seldom 
lies  longer  than  a  day  or  two;  but  in  the  winter  of  1857 
it  was  eight  inches  deep,  and  it  covered  the  eastern 
plains  for  a  fortnighL  The  results  were  disastrous. 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  houses  of  Damascus  were  injured, 
and  some  of  the  flat-roofed  bazaars  and  mosques  were 
left  heaps  of  ruin.  South  of  Hebron  snow  is  rare,  and 
frost  less  intense.  Along  the  seaboard  of  Philistia  and 
Sharon,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley,  snow  and  frost  are 
unknown;  but  on  the  coast  farther  north  very  slight 
frost  is  sometimes  felt  Snow  is  rarely  seen  whitening 
the  ground  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 

The  summer  heat  varies  greatly  in  different  locali- 
ties. It  is  most  intense  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  owing  in  part  to  the  depression,  and  in  part  to  the 
reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  white  mountains. 
The  temperature  at  Engedi  is  probably  as  high  as  that 
of  Thebes.  The  heat,  the  evaporation,  and  the  fcetid 
atmosphere  render  the  whole  of  this  plain  dangerous  to 
Europeans  during  the  summer  months.  Tiberias  is  not 
so  hot  ss  Jericho,  but  it  is  sensibly  hotter  than  the  coast 
plaui,  where,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze, 
which  sets  in  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  con- 
tinues till  two  hours  after  sunset,  the  heat  is  not  oppres- 
sive. The  dry  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  salubrious.  Palms  flourish  luxuriantly 
and  produce  their  fruit  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  Haifa,  and  as  far 
north  as  Sidon  and  BeyrOt;  they  also  bear  fruit  in  fa- 
vorable positions  on.  the  plain  of  Damascus.  At  Hebron, 
Jerusalem,  along  the  summit  of  the  central  ridge,  and  on- 
the  eastern  plateau,  the  heat  is  never  intense,  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  rising  to  90°  in  the  shade,  though  the 
bright,  cloudless  sun  and  white  soil  make  open-air  labor 
and  travel  exhausting  and  dangerous.  The  folk>wing 
results  of  Dr.  Barclay's  observations  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
tending over  five  years  (1851-1865),  are  important: 

"The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  on  any  year 
was  69P  Ftthr.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  mercury  wat^ 
99P,  Under  fkvorable  exposure,  immediately  before  sun- 
rise, ou  one  occasion,  it  fell  to  98P,  The  mean  Annual  av- 
erage of  teroperainre  is  08.6°;  July  and  Augiin  are  the 
hottest  muntnn,  January  the  coldest  The  coldest  time  is 
about  sunrise :  the  warmeifit  noon :  sunset  is  about  the 
mean.  The  average  tempermare  of  January,  the  coldest 
mouth,  during  five  years,  wu  s  49.4°;  of  August,  the  warm- 
est month,  79.8o.^ 

The  temperature  of  Damascus  is  lower  than  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer 
noted  was  88°,  the  lowest  29°.  The  mercury  rarely  rises 
above  84°  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  ShumlAn,  on 
Lebanon,  the  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  82° 
(Aug.  22);  and  the  average  of  that  month  was  76°. 
According  to  the  estimstes  of  Dr.  Forbes  {Eduiburyh 
New  Philo9,  Jour,  April,  1862),  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  BeyrQt  is  69°,  of  Jerusalem  62.6°,  and  of 
Jericho  72°.  That  of  Jerusalem  differa  widely  from  Dr. 
Barclay's  average ;  and  Jericho  appears  to  be  too  low. 


S.  XakL-^In  Palestine  the  antunoal  rains  commence 
about  the  end  of  October.  In  Lebanon  they  are  a  month 
earlier.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  thunder  end 
lightning  (Jer.  z,  18).  They  continue  during  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  not  constantly,  but  falling  chiefly 
in  the  night;  then  there  is  an  interval  of  soony  weath- 
er. The  quantity  of  rain  in  October  is  smaU.  The  next 
four  months  may  be  calkd  the  rainy  season,  bat  even 
then  the  fall  is  not  continuous  for  any  lengthened  pe- 
riod. The  showers  are  often  extremely  heavy.  In 
April  rain  Calls  at  intervals;  in  Hay  the  ahowcn  sie 
less  frequent  and  lighter,  and  at  tha  chise  of  that  month 
they  cease  altogether.  No  rain  falls  in  Palestine  in 
June,  July,  August,  or  September,  except  on  oocasioDS 
so  rare  as  to  cause  not  merely  surprise,  but  alarm ;  and 
not  a  cloud  is  seen  in  the  heavens  as  large  as  a  man^s 
hand  (1  Sam.  xii,  17  sq. ;  Cant,  ii,  11).  In  Lebanon  the 
climate  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  different.  In  1850 
rain  fell  at  Shumlan  on  June  27  and  28,  and  on  Aug.  8, 
9,  and  12;  and  in  Damascus^  on  rare  oceaaiona,  rain  is 
seen  in  the  month  of  June.  In  Lebanon  also  clouds  sre 
occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  aeen  during  the 
sununer  months.  Dr.  Barclay  gives  the  following  aver- 
age of  the  rainfall  at  Jerusalem  during  seven  seasons: 
1846^7,  59  inches;  1847.^  55  inches;  1848^9,  60.6 
inches;  1860^1,  85  inches;  1851-52,  65  inches;  19^ 
58,  44  inches;  1856-54, 26.9  inches.  This  gives  a  gen- 
eral yearly  average  of  56.5  inches,  which  is  25  incha 
above  the  mean  annual  rainfidl  in  England^  and  within 
one  inch  of  that  in  Keswick,  Cumboland,  the  wetteit 
part  of  England  (Ctfy  of  the  Greai  Ku^  p.  417, 42^; 
Whitty,  Waier  Suppiy  of  Jerusalem,  p.  194).  See  lUis. 

8.  Seattme, — Only  two  seasons  are  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible;  but  the  rabbins  (Talmud)  make 
six,  apparently  founding  their  diviuon  upon  Gen.  viii, 
22.  They  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Seed- time i  October  to 
December.  (2.)  Winier:  December  to  Febnuuy.  (3.) 
CM :  February  to  April  (4.)  ffarveet:  April  to  Jooe. 
(5.)  Heat:  June  to  August.  (6.)  Summer:  August  to 
October.  These  divisions  are  arbitrary.  Seed-time 
now  commences  in  October  after  the  first  rains,  and  con- 
tinues till  January.  Harvest  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jordan  sometimes  bsgins  at  the  dose  of  Maiteh ;  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judiea  it  is  neariy  a  month  later,  and  m 
Lebanon  it  twnfy  begins  before  June;  and  is  not  com- 
pleted in  the  higher  regions  till  the  end  of  July.  After 
the  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  November  the  young  gfais 
shoots  up,  and  the  ground  is  covned  with  verduR  in 
December.  In  January,  oranges,  lenaons^  and  cttroas 
are  ripe ;  and  at  its  dose,  in  Civorable  seasons,  the  d- 
mond-tree  puts  out  its  blossoms.  In  February  snd 
llarch  the  apricot,  pear,  apple,  and  plum  are  in  ilower. 
In  May,  apricots  are  ripe ;  and  during  the  aame  month 
melons  are  produced  in  the  warm  plaUis  aitwnd  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  In  June,  figs,  cherries,  and  plums  ripen; 
and  the  roses  of  the  **  Valley  of  Boses,"  near  Jeramkn, 
and  of  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  are  gakhoed  for  the 
manufacture  of  rose-water.  August  is  the  crewaiag 
naonth  of  the  fruit  sesson,  during  which  the  grape,  fu;. 
peach,  and  pomegranate  are  in  perfection.  The  viaiage 
extends  on  through  September.  In  August  vcgetstiou 
languishes.  The  cloudless  sky  and  burning  sun  dry  ap 
all  moisture.  The  grass  withers,  the  flowcra  fade,  the 
bushes  and  shrubs  take  a  hard  gray  look,  the  soil  be- 
comes dust,  and  the  country  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
parched,  barren  desert.  The  only  exception  to  thk 
general  bareness  are  the  orange* groves  of  Joppa  and 
those  few  portions  of  the  soil  which  are  inignted.  2^ 
Agiuoulturk. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  works  from  which  in- 
fommtion  may  be  obtained  regarding  the  dimate  of 
Palestine  and  Syria:  (1.)  An  Ecammuoai  CmJmdar  of 
PaleeHue^  by  Bu'ble,  translated  by  Taylor,  and  inserted 
among  the  fragments  appended  to  Cahnset'a  DkL  eftie 
BibU.  (2.)  Walchii  Calemkuium  Paimetmm,  ed.  J.  a 
Michadis,  1755.  (8.)  Volney,  Voya^  m  Sifrit,  etc, 
1787.    (4.)  Schubert,  Bejm  nack  dm  MniftJiMmht  toL 
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iii,1888L  (6.)RnMegger,Jenwfi,ete.  (6.)  Robinson,  ^»&. 
IUb,  paarim.  (7.)  Kitto,  Ph^tieal  HUtory  of  Palestine, 
ch.  viL  (8.)  Buday,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  49  sq^ 
414  sq.  (9.)  Yon  Wildenbntch  and  Petcnnann,  in  Jour- 
nal  ofILG.8,  voL  xx ;  and  Poole,  in  voL  xxvi.  (10.) 
Forbes^  in  EdMmrph  New  Pkihtopkkal  Journal,  April, 
1862.  (11.)  Russell's  Natural  Butory  of  A  Uppo  gives 
full  information  regasding  the  climate  and  products  of 
Northern  Sjrria.    See  Galbmdar,  Jewish. 

VIL  NatttralHittOTjf, — hPlantt, — ^The  various  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  fully  treated  of  in  this  work 
under  theiir  proper  names.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
repeat  what  is  said  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  intended  to  give 
anything  like  a  r^sum<S  of  the  botany  of  Palestine.  All 
that  is  aimed  at  is  to  give  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  ooontry — to  mention  some  of  the 
principal  plants  now  existing,  and  the  localities  in 
which  they  abound.  The  diversity  of  climate  in  Pales- 
tine baa  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  regular  gra- 
dation from  the  cold  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  heat  of 
the  tropica.  This  pioduces  a  corresponding  variety  of 
vegetation.  Many  of  the  plants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  found  in  the  respective  departments  of  Pal- 
estine^  On  the  mountain-tops  of  Hermon,  Bashan,  and 
GaUlee  the  products  of  the  cold  regions  of  the  north 
grow  luxuriantly;  on  the  coast  plain  are  some  peculiar 
to  Eastern  Asia ;  and  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
an  African  flora  abounds. 

(L.)  On  the  northern  mountain-iidges,  and  in  Bashan, 
the  oak  and  pine  are  the  principal  natund  or  forest  treet ; 
the  fmnier  sometimes  forming  dense  woods,  and  growing 
to  a  great  size.  The  cedar  is  now,  and  was  probably  al- 
ways, confined  to  the  higher  regions  of  Lebanon.  Among 
smaller  trees  and  bushes  are  the  juniper,  dwarf  elder, 
sumac  {Rku$\  and  hawthorn ;  the  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and 
aome  species  of  rose  are  met  with,  but  not  in  great  id>un- 
dance.  The  celebrated  *<oak  of  Bashan"  appears  to  be 
the  Querent  jEpUops;  it  has  a  massive  trunk,  short 
gnaried  arms,  and  a  round,  compact  top.  It  also  abounds 
in  Gilead,  all  over  Jebel  el-Heish,  and  Galilee.  An  oak 
of  another  and  smaller  variety  {Qiuercus  Cocdfera), 
growing  in  boshes,  not  unlike  English  hawthorn  in 
form,  and  having  a  leaf  resembling  hoUy,  but  smaller, 
spreads  over  Carmei,  the  ridge  of  Samaria,  and  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judsaa,  sometimes 
forming  impenetiable  jungles.  Intermixed  with  it  in 
aome  places  are  found  the  arbutus,  hawthorn,  pistachio, 
and  carob  or  locust-tree.  Common  brambles  are  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  the  styrax,  the  hay,  the  wild  olive,  and 
more  rarely  the  thorny  PaUurus  A  euleatus,  or  **  Christ's 
thorn.'*  In  the  lowlands  are  the  plane-tree,  sycamore, 
and  palm;  but  none  of  them  abundant.  Along  the 
sandy  downs  of  Sharon  and  Pbilistia  grows  the  mari- 
time pine ;  and  on  the  banks  of  streams  are  the  willow, 
oleander,  and  gigantic  reeds.  In  the  Jordan  valley  and 
along  the  Dead  Sea  are  found  the  nubk  {ZisagphuB  Spmo' 
CMri&ti)f  papyrus,  tamarisk,  acacia,  retama  (a  kind  of 
broom),  sea-pink,  Dead-Sea  appit  {Soianum  Sodomettm), 
the  BalamiteB  yEggpOaea,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
several  species  of  willow  and  reed. 

(2.)  The  hiUs  and  plains  of  Palesthie  abound  in.^erf. 
In  ^aAj  spring  large  sections  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  them,  kwking  like  a  vast  natural  parterre.  The 
moat  conspicuous  among  them  are  the  lily,  tulip,  anem- 
one, pop|iy,  hyacinth,  cydamen,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
ctDcna,  and  mallow.  Thistles  are  seen  on  plain  end 
mountain  in  infinite  number  and  great  variety— some 
snaall  and  creeping,  with  bright  blue  spines,  others  large 
and  formidable,  with  heads  like  the  **  flails"  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  On  the  hills  are  also  found  vast  quanti- 
ties of  aimnaUe  shrubs^  which  flll  the  air  with  fragrance; 
among  them  are  the  sage,  thyme,  and  sweet  marf oram. 

(A.)  The  atkwated  trees  and  ]jants  in  Palestine  in- 
(diide  most  of  those  common  in  Europe,  with  many  oth- 
are  pecoliar  to  warmer  climates.  The  vine  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  staple  product  of  the  hiUs  and  mountains. 
It  ia  atill  flztsonvdiy  caltaYSted ;  and  those  tenaoes  now 


seen  on  the  sides  of  valley,  hiH,  and  mountain  were 
doubtless  clothed  with  vines  in  ancient  times.  The 
olive  is  scarcely  less  abundant.  It  is  found  at  almost 
every  village  in  Western  Palestine.  But  its  greatest 
groves  are  at  Gaza,  Nftbnlos,  and  on  the  western  decliv- 
ities of  Galilee.  It  is  not  met  with  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  Gilead  and  Bashan. 
Some  of  the  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  though  the 
branches  are  low  and  sparse.  An  olive-tree  may  be 
seen  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  upwards  of  forty  feet  in 
girth.  The  fig  is  abundant,  especially  among  the  hills 
of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Other  fhiit^trees  less  common 
are  the  pomegranate,  apricot,  walnut,  almond,  apple, 
quince,  and  mulberry.  Date-palms  are  found  at  vari- 
ous places  along  the  noaritime  plain ;  there  are  very  few 
in  the  mountains,  and  they  have  altogether  disappeared 
ftom  Jericho,  the  ''city  of  palm-trees;"  though  dwarf- 
palms  grow  at  various  places  along  the  Jordan  vaUey, 
as  at  Gennesaret.  In  the  orehards  of  Joppa  are  the  or- 
ange, lemon,  citron,  and  banana;  and  the  prickly  pear 
in  great  abundance  formed  into  hedgea.  The  principal 
cereals  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  millet,  Indian-corn,  and 
rice  in  the  marshy  plain  of  Uie  upper  Jordan.  Of  pulse 
we  find  the  pea  of  several  varieties,  the  bean,  large  and 
small,  and  the  lentil.  Among  escident  vegetables  are 
the  potato,  recently  introduced,  carrots,  lettuce,  beets, 
turnips,  and  cabbages.  In  the  sandy  plains  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  and  pumpkins 
are  grown  in  immense  quantities.  Hemp  is  common, 
flax  less  so,  and  cotton  is  produced  in  laige  quantities. 
Mr.  Poole  states  that  indigo  and  sesame  are  grown  in 
the  valley  of  NAbnlus  {Journal  S,  (7.  S,  xxvi,  57). 
The  sugar-cane  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  especially  around  Jericho.  Indigo  is 
still  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Jericho  and  in  the  j^ain 
of  Gennesaret.  The  tobacco-plant  is  common  in  Leba- 
non, and  among  the  villages  of  Western  Palestine.  Silk 
is  extensively  produced.  Mulberry  groves  are  rapidly 
increasing  along  the  seaboard,  and  everywhere  among 
the  mountains  of  Western  Palestine.  At  present  silk  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  exports.  The  growth  of  cotton 
is  also  increasing.  But  the  heavy  exactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  prevent 
capitalists  from  planting  trees  and  cultivating  the  great 
plains.  See  each  of  these  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
in  its  alphabetical  place. 

On  the  botany  of  Palestine  the  following  works  may 
be  consulted :  Shaw,  Travels  m  Bay^tary  and  ike  Le- 
vant, 1808;  IlasselquiBt,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  £«- 
9afi^,1766;  Schubert,  JMm,  1840 ;  mtio,  Physical  Bist. 
of  Pali  RuflBell,  Natural  Bist,  ofAhppo;  also  papen 
in  Transajc^ons  of  Linn,  Society,  voL  xxii;  and  Natural 
BisL  Bev.  No.  v.    See  Botast. 

2.  ^mmo^c^—The  zootogy  of  the  Bible,  like  the  bot- 
any, is  fully  treated  in  this  work  under  the  names  of 
the  several  animals.  AH  that  is  needed  in  this  place, 
therefore,  is  to  group  together  the  principal  animals  at 
present  found  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  fuller  particulan  to  the  separate  ar- 
ticles, and  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  dose.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  comparatively  little  is  known  as  yet 
of  the  fauna  of  Palestine.  The  great  majority  of  trav- 
ellers who  visit  the  country  have  not  time,  and  even  if 
they  had  they  do  not  possess  the  sdentifio  knowledge 
necessary  to  minute  researches  in  natural  history. 

(l.).The  domestic  animals  of  Palestine  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  those  common  in  this  country.  The 
horw  is  small,  hardy,  and  sure-footed,  but  not  famed 
ei  ther  for  speed  or  strength.  The  best  kinds  are  bought 
from  the  Bedawln  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Asses  are 
numerous;  some  small  and  poor;  othere  large  and  of 
great  strength ;  and  others,  especially  the  white  kinds, 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  easy  motion  (comp.  Judg. 
V,  10).  Mules  are  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Aa 
there  are  no  roads  and  no  wheel  carriages,  the  mules 
are  the  carriers  of  the  country,  and  are  met  on  all  the 
leading  thoroughfares  in  immense  files,  gsmished  pro- 
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fasely  with  little  bells  and  cowries.  The  camel  is  also 
efflployed  fur  carrying  heavier  burdens,  for  performing 
more  lengthened  journeys,  and  for  traversing  the  neigh- 
boring deserts.  The  best  camels  are  bought  from  the 
wandering  Arabs.  The  ox  of  Western  Palestine  is 
mostly  small  and  poor,  owing  doubtless  to  hard  work 
and  insufficient  food;  but  travellers  have  seen  great 
droves  of  fine  fat  cattle  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  Jauliui. 
There  is  a  very  tall,  lank  species  in  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus and  in  parts  of  the  Haur&n.  Oxen  are  now 
very  rarely  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  interior.  They 
are  mainly  kept  for  field-labor  and  for  ^  treading  out  the 
com."  The  buffalo  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Jordan ;  but  few  if  any  specimens  are  met  with  else- 
where in  Palestine.  Large-tailed  sheep  abound,  and 
form  the  principal  article  of  animal  food.  Flocks  of  the 
long-eared  Syrian  goat  cover  the  mountains  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  They  are  the  chief  producers  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  common  street  dog  infests  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  encampments,  belonging  to  no  one,  though 
tolerated  by  all  as  a  public  servant — the  only  sanitary 
officer  existing  in  Palestine.  There  is  another  variety 
employed  by  shepherds.  Cats,  like  dogs,  are  common 
property,  and  are  rarely  seen  domesticated  like  our  own. 

(2.)  The  wild  animals  include  the  brown  Syrian 
bear,  found  in  the  upper  regions  of  Galilee  and  in  Jabel 
el-Ueish ;  the  panther  in  the  hiUs  of  Judaa  and  Samaria, 
and  in  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan ;  jackals  in  immense 
numbers  everywhere;  wolves,  hyenas,  foxes;  wild  swine 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  thickets  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead;  gazelles  and  fallow  deer  on  the 
plain ;  the  ibex  or  wild  goat  in  the  wilderness  of  Judiea; 
the  hare  and  the  cooey  (called  by  natives  toe6er) ;  the 
squirrel,  mole,  rat,  mouse,  and  baL  Porcupines  and 
hedgehogs  are  rare;  Mr.  Poole  sa3rs  badgers  abound  at 
Hebron  (Journal  R,  G,  8,  xxvi,  68). 

(8.)  Repiilet  exist  in  great  variety.  Some  parts  of 
the  countrv  swarm  with  them.  The  most  common  are 
lizards,  which  may  be  seen  basking  on  every  rock,  and 
bobbing  their  hideous  heads  up  and  down  on  every  ruin. 
Serpents  of  various  kinds  are  numerous;  the  scorpion, 
tarantula,  and  chameleon  are  not  so  abundant.  Frogs 
in  vast  numbers  crowd  the  marshes  and  mout  districts, 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  roar  on  the  still  summer  even- 
ings; the  tree-frog  and  toad  are  also  found;  and  little 
tortoises  crawl  over  dry  plains,  and  along  the  banks  of 
pond  and  stream.  The  crocodile  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Crocodile  River,  now  called  Nahr  Zerka,  in  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  Of  this  Dr.  Thomson  writes:  *«Tou  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  now  living  crocodiles  in 
the  marsh,  but  such  is  the  fact  These  millen  say  they 
have  seen  them  often ;  and  the  government  agent,  a 
respectable  Christian,  assures  me  that  they  recently 
killed  one  eighteen  spans  long,  and  as  thick  as  his  body. 
I  suspect  that^  long  ages  ago,  some  Egyptians  aocns- 
toroed  to  worship  this  ugly  creature  settled  here,  and 
brought  their  gods  with  them  !**  (Land  and  Book,  ii, 
244).  The  creature  seen  at  this  place  (if  indeed  the 
whole  story  was  not  a  pure  fiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs)  was  doubtless  the  Momtor  NUoticut, 

(4.)  Birdt  of  prey  are  very  numerous,  including  eagles 
and  vultures,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon ;  hawks 
in  great  variety,  and  ravens  all  over  the  land ;  and  owls, 
which  hoot  and  scream  during  the  still  night.  Storks 
pay  passing  visits,  and  occasionally  the  white  ibis  is  met 
with ;  the  heron,  gull,  and  lapwing  are  also  found.  The 
rocky  hill-sides  abound  with  partridges  and  quails;  the 
cliffs  in  the  glens  with  pigeons;  the  bushes  with  turtle- 
doves ;  and  the  lakes  and  marshes  with  ducks,  teal,  and 
other  water-fowL  We  also  find  the  jay  in  some  beau- 
tiful varieties;  the  kingfisher,  the  vroodpecker,  the 
sparrow,  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  and  many  others. 
Domestic  fowls  are  not  numerous  in  Palestine.  A  few 
bim-door  fowls  may  be  seen  in  the  villages,  but  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys  are  extremely  rare. 

(5.)  IfuecU  are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  land 
as  almost  to  be  a  plague.    They  include  the  conunoii 


fly  and  mosquito;  the  bee^  wasp,  and  hornet;  great 
numbera  of  horse-fiies;  many  species  cf  butterflies; 
ants,  spiders,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  earwigs,  and  the 
beautiful  glowworm  and  firefly.  The  moat  formidable 
of  the  insects  which  infest  Palatine  Lb  the  loaut.  Some 
few  are  seen  every  year,  but  great  flights  are  fortunately 
rare.  One  such  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1853  which 
nearly  desolated  Eastern  Syria.  In  many  places  they 
completely  covered  the  ground ;  and  for  sevefHl  days 
the  air  was  so  fllled  with  them  that  the  light  of  the  son 
was  obscured  as  if  by  a  mist.  See  each  of  the  above- 
named  animals  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

Writers  on  the  zoology  of  Palestine,  or  rather  on 
Biblical  zoology,  are  numerous.  The  following  are  the 
most  important:  Bochart,  ^serozotcon,  ed.  BosenmllUer, 
1798-1796;  Hasselquist,  TraveU;  Russell,  NaL  Hitt,  of 
Aleppo;  Deaer^ioH  de  PiigypU^  torn,  xx-xxii ;  Schu- 
bert, Reiie;  Kitto,  Phpncal  BuL  of  Paieatme;  Tris- 
tram, Nat.  HisL  ^f  the  BibUf  Wood,  BOde  Ammak, 
See  Zoology. 

YIIL  Geology, — ^Although  several  eminent  geologists 
have  passed  through  Palestine,  we  have  as  yei  no  full 
scientific  delineation — ^not  even  a  aattsfactoiy  outline— 
of  its  geology.  (See  the  brief  sketch  in  Tristram's  Aof. 
HisL  of  the  Bibte^  ch.  iL)  The  oountiy  ought  in  many 
respects  to  be  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  to  the 
geologist.  It  possesses  some  unique  features.  It  besrs 
marks  of  tremendous  volcanic  convulsions,  extending 
over  a  vast  period.  Its  wonderful  history  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  these  agencies. 

The  general  geological  formation  of  Palestine  is  sim- 
ple. The  basis  of  the  country—the  great  body  of  its 
hills  and  plains  —  is  Jura  limestone,  the  aame  which 
extends  over  Lebanon,  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the  pla- 
teau southward  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Russegger 
says  it  may  **  be  classed  with  the  Upper  Jura  formation, 
the  oolite,  and  the  Jura  dolomite."  The  rock  is  not  uni- 
form in  character,  composition,  or  color.  Most  of  it  is 
compact,  regularly  stratified,  of  a  dark  cream  or  grsy 
color,  and  abounding  in  fossils.  As  a  general  nile  it  be- 
comes softer  towards  the  south.  At  Bethel  are  '^laige 
masses  of  blue  limestone  with  shells,"  and  on  the  sides 
of  Gerizim  *'  is  nummultttc  limestone ;  in  some  parts  the 
rocks  had  been  in  a  liquid  state,  for  one  kind  had  over- 
flowed and  encased  the  other"  (Poole,  in  Jourmad  o/R. 
G,  S,  xxvi,  66).  Around  Jerusalem  dolomite  pieinulik 
The  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  constructed  of  it.  It  is  vdned  with  ted  and 
white  like  marble,  compact,  partially  crystallised,  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  Traces  of  an  upper  cfetaceoos 
formation  of  a  more  recent  period  are  vtsiUe  over  the 
whole  mountains.  In  many  places  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  washing  of  winter  raina  have  strip- 
ped it  from  the  firmer  strata.  It  was  filled  with  masses 
and  nodules  of  flint ;  and  these  are  now  atrewn  over  the 
surface  where  the  soft  chalk,  in  which  they  were  img- 
inally  embedded,  has  entuely  disappeared.  Between 
N&bulns  and  Samaria  the  ground  is  covered  with  flints 
(Poole,  p.  57) ;  they  abound  in  the  wildenieaB  of  Judaa. 
On  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jericho,  Poole  says^ 
*' white  nodules  with  black  flint  in  the  centre  were 
thickly  strewed  about"  (iftsii).  In  some  places  less  ex- 
posed the  upper  crust  remains;  and  thin  layen  of  sand- 
stone, soft  and  friable,  alternate  oocasionaUy  with  the 
chalk  (Aid).  Towards  the  borden  of  the  Dead  Sea 
some  important  changes  are  observed  in  the  strata.  Of 
the  mountain  of  Neby  MAsa,  Poole  aayu,  **  The  soil 
smelt  veiy  strong  of  sulphur,  and  I  got  specimens  of 
limestone  of  an  oolitic  structure,  also  of  a  seam  of  bitiH 
minous  and  calcareous  limestone,  with  pictens  about  six 
inches  thick"  (p.  68).  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  he  got  a  specimen  of  bituminoos  stone.  In 
the  mountain  aloqg  the  south-west  coast,  ''the  d»Ik 
showed  in  several  places  overlaid  by  Umestone,"  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  tilting  of  the  strata,  or  aoese  otber 
volcanic  agency.  In  Eastern  Palestine  the  limesbane 
is  foond  in  Heimon,  and  Umoghout  Gilead  and  Xoab; 
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but  at  Kerak  it  gives  place  to  the  ruddy  sandstone 
strata  which  constitute  the  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
which  also  appear  beneath  the  limestone  along  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thb  eastern  region  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  practical  geologist,  and  the  notices 
of  it  are  brief  and  unsatisfactory. 

This  field  of  limestone,  which  thus  extends  over  all 
Palestine,  has  been  interrupted  and  bruken  in  several 
places,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  volcanic 
agency — an  agency,  however,  which  operated  at  a  very 
remote  geological  peri(xL  In  Eastern  Palestine  lava 
ejected  from  the  earth  in  a  state  of  fusion  has  flowed 
over  the  limestone,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  king- 
dom of  Rashan.  The  centre  of  eruption  appears  to  have 
been  in  Jebel  Haurftn,  at  the  now  extinct  craters  TeU 
Aba  Tumeis  and  Kuleib.  From  these  two  craters  lava 
streams  flowed  westward  to  the  Lejah ;  and  the  Lejah 
itself  is  filled  with  smaller  craters.  The  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  tells  which  stud  the  surface  of  Haur&n 
were  aU  at  one  time  active  volcanoes.  The  basalt  thus 
emitted  from  numerous  openings  spread  over  the  whole 
region,  forming  the  lofty  peaks  of  Jebel  Haur&n,  and 
sweeping  across  the  plain  to  the  Jordan.  Neither  the 
tneadth  nor  the  exact  limits  of  this  lava-fleld  are  yet 
known.  On  the  north-west  it  runs  up  the  sides  of  Jebel 
el-Heisb ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Awaj 
(Pharpar),  which  separates  it  from  the  limestone  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  On  the  south  it  runs  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yarmuk,  and  in  places  across  the  ravine  to  North- 
em  Gilead.  The  Lejah  is  geologically  the  most  re- 
markable province  in  Palestine.  The  hard  black  rock 
covers  the  entire  surface  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  feet — now  stretching  out  in  broad  wavy 
reaches,  divided  by  fissures  of  great  depth,  now  thrown 
up  in  vast  heaps  of  Jagged  fragments,  now  partially 
ciystalltzed,  and  extending  in  long  ridges  like  the  Gi- 
ant's Causeway.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  gives  a  metal- 
lic sound  when  struclc,  and  is  filled  with  air-bubbles, 
^berical  boulders  of  the  same  material  are  strewn  over 
portions  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  plain  (Porter, 
DamatCMM,  ii,  241  sq.;  Wetzstein,  Rns^ericht  &per  Hau- 
rduy  p.  27  sq.;  Wilson,  Lands  of  tke  BibUf  ii,  818  sq. ; 
Burckhaidt,  Travds,  p.  11 1  sq.). 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Bashan,  are 
two  other  lav»-fieldii.  The  northern  has  its  centre  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Safed,  near  the  village  of  Jlsh. 
Dr.  Robinson  thus  describes  it:  **We  soon  came  out 
upon  a  high  open  plain;  and  the  volcanic  stones  in- 
creased 9B  we  advanced,  until  they  took  the  place  of 
every  other;  and,  besides  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  seemed  also  to  compose  the  solid  formation  of 
the  tract.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  we  came  upon 
heaps  of  black  stones  and  lava,  surrounding  what  had 
evidently  once  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  is  an 
oval  basin,  sunk  in  the  plain  .  .  .  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  depth  is  perhaps  forty 
feet.  The  sides  are  shelving,  but  steep  and  ragged, 
obrioosly  composed  of  lava;  of  which  our  friend  Mr. 
Hebard  had  been  able  to  distinguish  three  different 
Icinds  or  ages.  ...  All  around  it  are  the  traces  of  its 
fonner  action,  exhibited  in  the  strata  of  lava  and  the 
vast  masses  of  volcanic  stones.  It  may  not  improba- 
bly have  been  the  central  point,  or  A  Unter,  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1887"  (£.  R,  ii,  444).  From  this  pUce  the 
Uva- streams  and  boulders  radiate  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  high  terrace  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  aide  of  this  ridge  to  the  Jordan  below  Merom 
ia  chiefly  basalt;  but  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
Hanr&n  field,  as  it  is  of  a  hard,  firm  texture,  while  that 
of  Jlsh  18  soft  and  potou& 

Another  centre  of  volcanic  action  in  former  ages  is 
on  the  high  plain  south-west  of  Tiberias,  called  Ard 
el-HamiDa.  The  whole  plain  is  a  lava-field ;  and  the 
double  peak  of  Knrfin  Hattin,  on  its  north  side,  is  basalt, 
and  so  also  is  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
on  the  aouth.    The  rock  is  similar  to  that  of  Bashan. 


The  thickness  of  the  bed  may  be  seen  in  the  cWfh  on 
the  mountain-side  behind  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias. 
The  base  of  these  cliffs  is  limestone,  while  the  whole 
8uperincuml)ent  mass  b  black  or  dark-gray  basalt.  This 
field  extends  northward  to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
westward  to  Sef&rieh,  and  southward  to  Esdraelon. 
The  soil  covering  it  is  thick  black  mould  like  that  of 
Bashan.  It  appears  that  the  gpreater  portion  of  the 
substratum  of  fisdraelon  is  basalt  hidden  beneath  the 
soil  (Wilson,  ii,  804).  But  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (Little  Her- 
mon),  and  all  the  hills  south  of  the  plain,  are  lime- 
stone; and  volcanic  rock  is  not  again  seen  in  West^ 
em  Palestine  (Anderson,  Geohgiccd  Recormauscmee  in 
Lynch's  Official  Repmi,  p.  124  sq.).  On  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  basalt  appears  in  boulders  dotting  the  plateau 
between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Kerak ;  and  Burckhardt 
says  it  is  more  porous  than  any  specimens  he  had  found 
farther  northward  {Travels,  p.  875;  Anderson,  p.  191). 

But  the  grand  geological  feature  of  Palestine  is  the 
central  valley  or  chasm.  Hugh  Miller  has  said,  **The 
natural  boundaries  of  the  geographer  are  rarely  de- 
scribed by  straight  lines.  Whenever  these  occur,  the 
geologist  may  l(N>k  for  something  remarkaUe**  (Oid  Bed 
Sandstone,  p.  120).  No  better  proof  of  this  could  be 
found  than  the  Jordan  valley.  It  runs  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  centre  of  Palestine.  Its  formation 
was  probably  simultaneous  with  those  volcanic  agen- 
cies that  created  the  eastern  and  western  lava-fields. 
It  is  a  tremendous  rent  or  fissure  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  rending  asunder  the  whole  limestone 
strata  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  extreme  depth  from  the 
lips  of  the  fissure  to  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  above 
4000  feet,  no  less  than  2624  of  which  is  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Such  a  deft  in  the  earth^s  crust  is 
without  a  parallel.  It  is  singular  that,  though  the  rent 
was  doubtless  effected  by  a  volcanic  convulsion,  and 
though  volcsnic  rock  covers  such  a  large  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  there  are  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  southern  and  deepest  part,  except  at 
one  or  two  points  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  sides 
of  the  valley,  and  the  rock  in  its  bed,  so  far  as  visible, 
are  limestone,  ranged  occasionally  in  horizontal  strata, 
but  usually  upheaved  and  tossed  into  wild  confusion. 
Along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  limestone 
strata  give  place  to  sandstone.  The  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  the  general  conformation  of  the  adjoining  ridges^ 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  limestone  crast  had 
been  heaved  up  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  agency 
running  from  south  due  north,  and  causing  that  huge 
rent  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  The  evidences  and  often  fearful  results 
of  recent  as  well  as  remote  volcanic  agency  are  visible 
along  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  and  over  a  large  section 
of  the  adjoining  districts.  Beginning  at  the  north  we 
have  the  crater  of  Jlsh,  extinct  indeed  at  the  surface, 
but  giving  palpable  proof  in  tremendous  throes  of 
earthquakes  that  internal  fires  are  still  raging.  Next 
follow  the  copious  saline  springs  of  Tabighah,  on  the 
northern  shoie  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  then  the  sulphu- 
reous springs  of  Tiberias,  where  the  water  gushes  from 
the  rock  at  a  temperature  of  144^  Fahr.  On  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  glen  of  the  Tarmuk,  are 
the  still  hotter  and  more  copious  springs  of  Amatha, 
issuing  from  beneath  lofty  difls  of  igneous  rock  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  876 ;  Porter,  Handbook  for  S,  and  P,  p.  820, 
428).  It  is  deserving  of  spedal  note  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1887,  and  on  every  recur- 
rence of  an  earthquake  in  the  region,  these  springs  well 
out  in  much  greater  abundance,  and  their  waters  in- 
crease in  warmth.  There  is  thus  evidentiy  a  subterra- 
nean connection  between  them.  The  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  have  been  most  severely  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes m  this  region  are  those  situated  on  the  trap^ 
fields;  while  villages  between  them  built  upon  the 
limestone  strata  have  in  many  cases  escaped  almost 
without  injury.  Proceeding  still  farther  south,  we  find 
the  **  copious  salt^^rings*'  of  Wady  M&lih,  where  the 
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water  is  98P  Fahr.,  and  emits  "  a  fetid  odor"  (Robtaaoii, 
ill,  308).  Next  come  the  springs  of  Callirrho^,  near  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Zurka  Main,  which  opens  into  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  rise  in  the 
bottom  of  a  sublime  gorge.  The  base  of  the  cliffs  on 
each  side  is  ruddy  ferruginous  sandstone,  above  and 
through  which  black  and  dark-gray  trap  appears,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  mountain  behind  is  limestone. 
'*In  one  place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is 
seen  precipitating  itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular 
shelf  of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  we  find  ourselves  at  what  may  be  termed  a  hot 
river,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little 
abated;  this  continues  as  it  passes  downwards,  by  its 
receiving  constant  supplies  of  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. .  •  .  We  passed  four  abundant  springs,  all 
within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  discharging  them- 
selves into  the  stream.  .  .  .  We  had  no  thermometer, 
but  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  water  seemed  very  great; 
near  the  source  it  scalds  the  hand,  which  cannot  be 
kept  in  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute"  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  468).  Lynch  found  the  temperature  of  the 
stream  to  be  95^  Fahr.  The  temperature  most  be 
much  higher  at  the  source.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  are  numerous  saline  springs  and  salt-marshes. 
At  its  southern  end  is  the  remarkable  ridge  of  hills 
called  Khashm  Usdftm,  composed  in  a  great  measure 
of  pure  salt.  Large  quantities  of  bitumen  are  often 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea,  especially,  it  is  said, 
after  earthquakes,  as  if  thrown  up  by  the  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  Away  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  valley,  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon,  are  pits 
of  bitumen  (^Handbook,  p.  458). 

All  these  things  indicate  volcanic  agencies  still  in 
action  beneath  the  surface,  and  tend  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  long  history  of 
Palestine,  from  the  overthrow  of  Sudom  and  Gomorrah 
down  to  the  earthquake  of  1887.  Palestine  has  in  all 
^iges  been  a  country  of  earthquakes.  The  sacred  writ^ 
ers  show  that  they  were  familiar  with  them.  The 
Scriptures  abound  in  allusions  to  them  and  figures 
drawn  from  them.  From  earthquake  the  Psalmist 
borrows  his  figures,  when  he  speaks  of  *' mountains 
being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (xlvi,  2) ;  of 
their  '' skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like 
lambs"  (cxiv,  4-6).  To  earthquakes  the  prophet  al- 
ludes in  his  striking  language — "The  earth  shall  reel 
to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  be  removed  like  a  cot- 
tage" (Isa.  xxiv,  20;  comp.  Psa.  civ,  82;  1  Chron.  xvi, 
80 ;  Jer.  x,  10 ;  Hab.  lit,  6-^,  etc).  There  are,  however, 
only  two  earthquakes  expressly  named  in  Scripture. 
The  first  was  of  such  serious  importance  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  epoch.  Amos  dates  his  vision  **  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake"  (i,  1).  It  took  place  "  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah"  (Zech.  xiv,  5).  The  other  instance  of  an 
earthquake  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that  of  the.quak- 
iiig  of  the  earth  and  rending  of  the  rocks  at  the  cruci- 
fixion (Matt,  xxvii,  51).  In  the  seventh  year  of  Herod 
the  Great  Palestine  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake (Joseph.  Aid,  xv,  5,  2).  We  read  of  numerous 
others  since  that  period  (see  Kitto,  Phytioal  Bitt,  oj 
Palestine,  chap.  iv).    See  Eabthquake. 

The  present  bed  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  of  a  mnch 
later  formation  than  either  the  limestone  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains  or  the  rock  of  the  trap-fields.  The  crust 
varies  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  through  this 
the  river  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  deep  tortuous 
channel,  showing  along  its  banks  vertical  sections.  The 
lower  parts  consist  mainly  of  tertiary  deposits  of  indu- 
rated marl  and  conglomerate;  while  the  upper  stratum, 
now  composing  the  surface  of  the  pUin,  appears  to  be 
made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  the  washings  and  detritus 
of  the  chalk  crust  which  originally  covered  the  neigh- 
boring highlands,  enriched  here  and  there  with  vege- 
table mould.  The  ooast-pUins,  Sharon  and  Philistia, 
are  coated  with  a  light  soil— in  some  places  chalky,  in 


others  sandy,  with  a  large  admixture  of  red  allnrial 
clay,  and  on  the  top  rich  vegetable  mould.  The  plsins 
of  Esdraelon,  Ard  el-Hamma,  Gennesaret,  and  Hauria 
are  coated  with  deep  black  clay  of  extraordinary  fertil- 
ity. It  is  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  diBiDtegra&e& 
lava,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  volcanic  aabes,  to- 
gether with  a  large  quantity  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter — the  residue  of  the  forests  that  appear  to  have 
at  one  period  extended  over  all  Palestine. 

fie^des  the  incidental  notices  in  the  travels  of  Burtk- 
hardt,  and  Drs.  Wilson,  Bobinson,  Thomson,  and  Tris- 
tram, the  following  works  contain  the  fullest  informa- 
tion we  possess  on  the  geology  of  the  different  parts  of 
Palestine :  (1.)  Anderson's  Gtoiogioal  Recoimaueftatx, 
in  Lynch's  Official  JUport  (Baltimore,  1852, 4tOi,  pu  75- 
207).  His  researches  were  confined  to  the  Jordan  %'sl- 
ley  and  the  regions  immediately  adjoining.  (2.)  Bus- 
segger,  Reisen,  voL  iiL  This  work  embraces  an  account 
of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Joppa,  and 
parts  of  Galilee  around  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  (StuCt- 
gard,  1841-1849, 4  vols,  with  A  tlas).  (3.)  Poole's  short 
paper  in  the  Journal  ofR*  G,  8,  voL  xxvi,  giving  brief 
notes  of  his  journey  ficom  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  then  along  the  western  shore  and  aionnd 
the  southern  end  to  the  promontory  of  liaan.  (4.) 
Wetzstein,  Rei»eberickt  Uber  Hauran  und  die  TrcuAonen^ 
giving  some  account  of  the  remarkable  tzap-fields  of 
the  Lejah,  Jebel  Haur&n,  the  Safah,  etc.  (5.)  Porter, 
Five  Years  m  Damasensy  containing  a  full  deacriptioa 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Basham    See  Gbology. 

IX.  PflUtical  and  Historical  Geogrcgpkg, — It  now  only 
remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  political  diviaioos 
of  Palestine  under  the  rule  of  the  tribes  and  narions 
which  have  in  succession  occupied  it.  These  divisions 
are  sometimes  minutel}'  described,  fifeqnently  directly 
mentioned,  and  more  frequently  inddentally  aUoded  to, 
by  the  sacined  writers.  It  is  mainly  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  these  Scripture  references  that  the  present 
sketch  is  giveiu  All  that  is  aimed  at,  however,  is  a 
brief  general  and  connected  view.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  in  this  place,  for  all  the  ancient  tribes  and  more 
important  provinces  and  districts  are  fully  treated  of  in 
separate  articles. 

1.  The  Patriarchal  Period^ This  period  extends 
fVom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
the  Israelites.  The  first  notices  we  have  of  the  hmd 
are  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesta,  where  the 
sacred  writer  describes  the  country  colonized  by  Canaan, 
the  grandson  of  Noah.  From  this  patriarch  Palestine 
got  its  first  name — a  name  which  dings  to  it  stilL  In 
that  most  remarkable  chapter  the  borders  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  territory  are  defined.  They  extended  from 
Sidon  on  the  north  along  the  coast  to  Gaza  on  the 
south.  Thence  the  border  ran  eastward,  apparently  in 
the  line  of  Wady  Gerar,  to  the  plain  of  Sodom,  now  the 
southern  section  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thence  it  was  drawn 
to  Lasha  (q.  v.),  the  site  of  which  is  not  known,  bat  it 
probably  stood  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  would  seem  that  ancient  Canaan  oocreqxiiided  almoat 
exactly  with  Western  Palestine. 

The  families  and  tribes  which  sprung  from  Csnaan 
are  mentioned;  and  it  appean  from  their  subsequent 
history,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  each  of  them 
settled  down  permanently  in  a  territory  of  its  own. 
See  Camaanitk.    The  boundaries  of  these  territories 
are  not  given,  bat  the  locality  of  each  is  indicated  either 
by  direct  statement  or  indirect  allusion.    Sidon  was  the 
first-bom  of  Canaan,  and  he  colonized  FlMenida  on  the 
coast.    His  capital,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  was 
outside  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  bat  a  section  of  his 
territory,  which  extended  as  far  sooth  as  Carmd,  vaa 
included  in  the  land.    The  HiUites  were  a  powerful 
tribe,  who  settled  among  the  moontaina  in  the  sooth, 
with  Hebron  apparently  for  their  capital  (Qen.xv,20; 
xxiii,  16).    The  Jdmsiies  had  their  stronghold  on  liaa ; 
and  they  held  it  aiid  the  surrounding  taritoiy  down  to 
the  time  of  David  (Josh,  xr,  fiS;  8  Sam.  v,  6>    Use 
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Map  of  PiftlesUue  in  the  Patriarchal  Period. 

A  morUtaj  probably  tlie  meet  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes,  were  widely  spread  (Joeh.  xxiv,  18).  They 
had  settlements  in  the  mountains  of  Jadah  (Gen.  xiv, 
7,  13 ;  Numb,  ziii,  29),  but  their  main  possessions  were 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  occupied  the  whole 
country  from  Amon  on  the  south  to  Hermon  (Numb. 
xxi,  18,  26;  xxxii,  88;  Deut.  iii,  8).  The  Girgashiles 
appear  to  have  been  located  among  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Palestine,  but  there  is  no  description  of  their  exact 
territory  in  the  Bible,  and  the  theories  of  geographers 
are  not  satisfactory.  The  HivHes  founded  Shechem, 
in  Central  Palestine ;  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and 
Kirjath-jearim,  farther  south;  and  a  little  principality 
under  Hermon,  on  the  fiorthem  border  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2; 
Josh,  ix,  8,  7 ;  xi,  8,  19 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7).  Canaan's 
other  sons  settled  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine ;  the 
Arkites  and  Sinites  in  Lebanon;  the  Arvadites  in  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  and  the  Hamathites 
in  Hamath. 

But  besides  the  Canaanitish  tribes  there  are  traces 
of  other  races — or  perhaps  another  race--of  aborigines 
in  Palestine.  The  Rephaim  are  frequently  mentioned. 
We  find  traces  of  them  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  gave  their  name  to  a  little  upland  plain 
beside  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xv,  8),  and  to  a  section  oC  Mount 
Ephraim  (xvii,  16).  Bashan  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  them  long  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Am- 
orites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut,  iii,  11).  At  the  same  remote 
period  the  Zussim  dwelt  in  Gtlead,  and  the  Emim  held 
the  plateau  of  Moab.  These  are  all  spoken  of  as  men 
of  huge  stature,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  different 
sections  of  one  great  family.  Of  their  history  we  know 
Dochiog  except  a  few  isolated  facts;  but  it  is  remarkable 
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that  traditions  of  these  giants  cling  to  various  localities 
in  Palestine.  Their  mar\'ellou8  exploits  are  recorded, 
their  tombs  of  huge  dimensions  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
colossal  houses  they  built  and  occupied  are  still  shown 
in  the  ancient  cities  of  Bashan.  The  race  either  died 
out  or  was  extirpated  in  Bashan  br  the  warlike  hordes 
of  Amorites.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  conquered 
the  giant  tribes  south  of  Bashan,  and  long  occupied  their 
territory;  and  the  ruins  of  Kabbath-Ammun  and  Kab- 
bath-Moab  still  remain  as  memorials  of  their  rule  (Deut. 
ii,  20,  21).  On  the  south-west  of  Palestine,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  ^rtm,  another  primiex^al 
tribe  of  giants,  had  their  abode;  but  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  CUiphtorim, or  Philistines;  and  the  giant  war- 
riors Goliath,  Sippai,  and  Lahmi  were  probably  among 
the  last  of  the  race  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4 :  2  Siifim.  xxi,  16-20 ; 
1  Chron.  xx,  4-8).  The  A  tnaiekites  were  nomads,  who 
roamed  over  the  scanty  pastures  of  the  southern  desert, 
scarcely  crossing  the  border  of  Palestine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  all  Western  Palestine  was 
held  by  these  Canaanitish  and  Philistine  tribes;  and 
the  oomitiy  east  of  the  Jordan  was  divided  into  three 
kingdoms.  On  the  north  lay  the  kingdom  of  the  giant 
Og,  the  last  of  the  Rephaim,  which  extended  over  Ba- 
shan and  the  section  of  Gilead  north  of  the  Jabbok. 
Between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon  was  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon;  while  the  region  south  of  the  Amon  was 
possessed  by  the  Moabites. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  now  enumerated,  Moses 
mentions  the  Kenites,  Kenizzite8,and  Kodmonites;  but 
these,  though  included  in  the  land  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, had  their  territories  in  Arabia,  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine  (Gen.  xv,  18-21).  The  Perizzites  are 
also  mentioned  as  a  tribe  distinct  from  the  Canaanttes, 
residing  in  some  part  of  Western  Palestine.  Little  is 
known  either  of  their  origin  or  their  possessions.  See 
Canaan. 

2.  The  Period  from  Joshua  fo  Solomon, — At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  an  entire  change  was  wrought 
in  the  political  geography  of  Palestine.  The  country 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
eastern  section  was  first  apfwrtioned.  Moab*8  territory 
south  of  the  Amon  was  left  untouched.  A  verv  clear 
and  full  account  of  the  allotment  of  all  the  rest  is  given 
in  Numb,  xxxiu  The  table -land  (Mlshor)  extending 
from  the  Amon  to  Heshbon  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (comp.  Josh,  xiii,  15  sq.).  Gad  received  the  re- 
gion between  Heshbon  and  the  river  Jabbok,  together 
with  an  additional  strip  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan, extending  up  to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (ver.  24-28). 
The  rest  of  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  were  allotted  to  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  this  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  richest 
allotment  made  to  any  of  the  tribes  (ver.  29-81). 

Western  Palestine  was  divided  by  Joshua  among  the 
remaining  tribes.  Judah  received  the  country'  lying 
between  the  parallel  of  Jerasalem  and  the  southern  bor- 
der; but  subsequently  a  section  on  the  south  was  giv- 
en to  Simeon;  and  another  section  was  taken  off  its 
western  side  and  Plotted  to  Dan.  These  two  tribes 
were  thus,  as  regards  their  possessions,  amalgamated 
with  Judah  (Josh,  xv ;  xix,  1, 40-47).  North  of  Judah 
lay  Benjamin,  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  stretching 
across  the  country  from  the  Jordan  to  Beth-horon,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  Jemsalem  and  Bethel  (xviii,  11- 
26).  Next  to  Benjamin  came  the  children  of  Joseph, 
grouped  close  together — Ephraim  on  the  south  and 
Manosseh  on  the  north.  Their  united  portion  reached 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  from  Bethel  to  the  bor- 
der of  Esdroelon  (ch.  xvi,  xvii).  In  addition  to  this 
large  mountain  territory,  the  cities  of  Beth-shean,  Taa- 
nach,  Megiddo,  and  a  few  others  situated  in  Esdroelon, 
were  allotted  to  them.  To  Issochar  was  given  the  no- 
ble plain  of  Esdraelon— a  territory,  however,  whose  fer- 
tility was  more  than  overbalanced  by  its  exposed  situa- 
tion (xix,  17-23).  Zebulun  received  his  lot  amid  the 
picturesque  hills  and  plains  of  Lower  Galilee,  having 
Tabor  on  the  east,  and  the  Great  Sea,  at  the  base  of 
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Carme],  on  the  west  (ver.  1(V-16).  Asher  got  the  fertUe 
plain  of  Acre  and  the  coast  of  Phcenicia  up  to  Sidon 
(ver.  24>dl).  In  the  mountains  on  the  northern  bor- 
der Naphtali  found  a  beautiful  highland  home  (ver.  82- 
39).  The  lot  of  Dan  was  too  small,  and  the  Philistines 
hemmed  the  tribe  in  so  that  they  were  unable  to  culti- 
vate the  rich  soil  uf  the  Shephelah.  They  consequent* 
ly  made  an  expedition  to  the  far  north,  and  established 
an  important  colony  on  the  plain  of  the  upper  Jordan 
(ver.  47 ;  comp.  Judg.  xvUi).    See  Tribe. 


But  though  the  whole  land  was  thus  allotted,  it  wu 
not  conquered.  The  Philistines  still  held  their  plain; 
and  the  mercantile  Ganaanites,whom  the  Greeks  cslled 
Phoenicians,  remained  in  their  great  seaports.  Many 
cities,  also,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  re- 
tained by  their  Canaanitish  founders  (Judg.  i,  21  sq.). 

8.  From  the  l>eath  of  Solomon  to  the  Captivitjf.—Oa 
the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tyranny  and  folly  of  his  son 
rent  the  nation  of  IsraeL  Long  before  that  time  ihere 
had  been  rivalry'  between  the  powerful  families  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim ;  Reboboam's  folly  was  the  occasion  of  its 
breaking  out  into  open  hostility.  The  boundaries  of 
the  trib^  were  not  disturbed  by  the  rupture  in  the  na- 
tion. Benjamin  clung  to  Judah,  and  its  northern  border 
became  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  king- 
doms. Dan  and  Simeon  occupied  portions  of  the  allot- 
ted territory  of  Judah,  and  were  therefore  reckoned  parts 
of  that  tribe  (1  Kings  xii,  17) ;  hence  the  southern  king- 
dom is  usually  said  to  have  consisted  of  only  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while  in  reality  it  in- 
cluded four  (1  Kings  xix,  8;  2  Chron.  xi,  10;  with 
Josh,  xix,  41,  42).  The  remaining  tribes  east  and  west 
of  the  Jordan  chose  Jeroboam  as  their  king ;  but  Bethel 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  19)  and  some  other  cities  farther  north 
were  afterwards  added  to  Judah  (xv,  8). 

The  next  change  in  the  political  geography  of  the 
land  was  brought  about  by  the  conquests  of  Assyria. 
The  northern  kingdom  was  invaded,  Samaria  its  coital 
taken,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  land  carried  away 
captive.  Foreign  colonists  were  placed  in  their  room ; 
and  these,  adopting  the  Jewish  law,  and  conforraing  to 
some  extent  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  were  the  founders  uf 


Map  of  David's  and  Solomon's  Empire. 


Map  of  Palestine  after  the  Schism. 
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the  nation  and  sect  of  the  SamartUms  (q.  ▼.).  A  great 
part  of  Palestine — ^nearly  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel — ^now  became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  afterwards  passed  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Babylonians.  About  a  century  and  a  half  later  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  took  Jerusalem,  and  led 
the  other  section  of  the  Jewish  nation  captive.  Thus 
all  Palestine  lost  its  naUonality,  and  was  ruled  by  a  pro- 
vincial  satrap. 

4.  From  the  Captivity  to  the  Deitruction  ofJervMoUkm 
by  TiUu, — This  was  the  most  eventful  period  of  Jewish 
history,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  the  changes  which 
it  brought  about  in  the  political  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  division  of  the  land  into  tribes  was  now  completely 
broken  up,  alid  was  never  again  established.  Many  of 
the  ancient  nations  which  the  Israelites  had  driven  from 
their  borders  wholly  or  partially  returned  to  their  pos- 
sessions. The  Moabites  reoocnpied  the  Mishor  imme- 
diately after  the  first  captivity;  and  henco  "the  burden 
of  Moab,"  written  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xv,  xvi),  and  the  terri- 
ble prophetic  curse  pronounced  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlviii), 
include  that  country  which  the  Moabites  originally  pos- 
sessed before  the  conquests  of  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  26, 
30),  and  which  they  reoccupied  after  the  captivity  of 
the  tribes  of  Beoben  and  Grad,  to  whom  Moses  had  al- 
lotted it  It  appears  also  that  the  ancient  tribes  of 
Bashan  regained  their  old  territories,  and  re-established 
the  old  names — Bashim,  Argob,  HauroTif  Golan — ^which 
were  subsequently  better  known  ba  the  Greek  provinces 
of  BtUanaOj  TrachomtiSy  AvranUit,  and  GauUmUis 
(Porter,  Damcuciu,  vol.  ii).  The  Idumieans  or  £dom- 
ites,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  own  mountain 
homes  by  the  Nabathieans,  established  themselves  along 
and  within  the  borders  of  Southern  Palestine,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Idunuea  (q.  v.).  The  neighboring 
nations  and  tribes  also  seem  to  have  encroached  upon 
the  territories  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel;  and  a 
large  Gentile  element  was  then  and  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Galilee,  which  produced  important  effects 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in  that  prov- 
ince.    See  Galilee. 

Under  the  mild  rule  of  Cyms  the  captive  Jews  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  laud.  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  re-established  the  ancient  worship  and  rebuilt 
the  Temple;  but,  politically,  the  countrj'^  remained  a 
pnrvinoe  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires  till  the 
rime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell  under  Greek 
role.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seienddsft  was  established  in  Syria,  and  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Palestine  became  at  first  a  part 
of  the  former;  but  the  rival  dynasty  soon  attacked  and 
captued  it,  and  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, nominally  at  least,  under  the  rule  of  the  £g}*ptian 
monareha.  Then  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine  became  the 
battle-field.  Aided  by  the  Seleucids,  the  Jews  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Ptolemies  (&C.  196),  and  became 
sobjeet  to  the  former.  During  all  these  troubles  the 
Jews  had  an  ecclesiastical  government  of  their  own,  the 
high-priest  being  chieC  But  when  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  ascended  the  throne  of  S3rria,  he  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, pot  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  at- 
tempted to  abolish  their  worship.  These  acts  of  bar- 
barity roused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
priestly  family  of  the  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  headed  a  noble 
band  of  patriots,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle 
Mceeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of  their 
country.  The  Maocabe«s  gradually  extended  their 
conquests  over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan.  But  inteniai  dissensions  and 
ci\il  wars  sprang  up,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Rome;  and  Pompey  invaded  Palestine  and 
captured  Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C.  68.  A  heavy  trib- 
nte  was  levied,  but  the  people  were  still  permitted  to 
retain  their  own  rulers.  In  the  vear  KG.  39  Herod  the 
Great  received  the  title  of "  King  of  Judiea*'  from  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  two  years  afl^rwards  he  soooeeded 


in  establishihg  himself  on  the  throne.    See  Hbbodiak 
Family. 

At  his  death  Herod  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his 
three  sons,  Archelaus,  Aiitipas,  and  Philip;  but  the  su- 
preme authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pre- 
fect and  procurators.  In  the  N.  T.,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  of  that  age,  Palestine 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  divided  into  a  number  of  prov- 
inces. Those  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  were  Judma  on 
the  south,  Samaria  in  the  centre,  and  Galilee  on  the 
north,  and  the  latter  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
The  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  were  PertBOf  embrac- 
ing Gllead  and  the  Mishor  of  Moab,  and  the  four  sub- 
divisions of  Bashan  already  mentioned — GauUmUis,  Au' 
rctnitiSt  Batatueaf  and  Trachomtis, 

5.  From  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present 
Time, — On  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  a  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  Palestine 
appears  to  have  been  made,  into  Prima,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia;  but  the  boundaries  are  not  defined,  the  lists  of 
their  cities  are  confused,  and  the  territory  embraced  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Palestine  proper  (see  Reland,  p.  204- 
214). 

After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  Palestine  became 
a  province  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  and  on  the  di^ 
memberment  of  the  empire  this  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  fierce  struggles  between  rival  dynasties. 
About  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  the  Fatimites 
seized  it;  and  a  centur}'  later  it  was  overrun  by  the 
^Ijukian  Turks,  whose  cruelty  to  Christian  pilgrims 
roused  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  the  first  Cru' 
sade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Franks  in  the  year 
1099,  and  Palestine  was  made  a  Christian  kingdom. 
But  the  rule  of  the  Crusaders  was  brief.  Defeated  by 
Saladin,  they  took  refuge  in  a  few  of  their  strongholds. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1291,  Acre  was  stormed  by  the 
Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  thus  terminated  the 
dominion  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  period  Pales- 
tine was  the  theatre  of  fierce  contests  between  the  shep- 
herd hordes  of  Tartary  and  the  Mamelukes  of  Eg\-pt, 
In  1517  it  was  conquered  by  sultan  Sellm,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  present  it  has  formed  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire. 

6.  Present  «9^ato«.— Palestine  now  forms  part  of  two 
great  pashaltcs:  (1)  Sidon,  embracing  the  whole  of 
Western  Palestine;  and  (2)  Damascus,  embracing  all 
east  of  the  Jordan.  That  part  of  Palestine  lying  within 
the  pashalic  of  Sidon  is  divided  into  the  subpashalics 
of  Jerusalem  and  Akka.  .The  official  residence  of  the 
pasha  of  Sidon  is  now  in  BeirCtt,  and  hence  his  prov- 
ince is  sometimes  called  the  Pashalic  of  Beirut.  The 
pashas  of  Jerusalem  and  Akka  are  subject  to  the  pasha 
of  Sidon,  whose  province  extends  from  Latikea  on  the 
north  to  Gaza  on  the  south. 

The  modem  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  a  mixed 
race,  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Syrians, 
and  of  the  Arabs  who  came  in  with  the  armies  of  the 
Caliphs.  The  number  of  the  latter  being  small,  the 
mixture  of  blood  did  not  visibly  change  the  type.  This 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Christians  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans— the  former  are  of  pure  Syrian  descent, 
while  the  latter  are  more  or  less  mixed;  yet  there  is  no 
visible  distinction,  save  that  which  dress  makes.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Turks;  all  of  whom  are  easily  recognised  as  foreigners. 
The  Druses  who  live  in  Haurftn,  and  occupy  a  few  vil- 
lages in  Galilee  and  on  Carmel,  are  converts  from  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

No  census  has  been  taken  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  any  near  approach  to  accuracy.  One  thing  is 
manifest  to  every  observer — the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  desolate.  Jerusalem,  its  capital  city,  has  but 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  the  only  other  places  of  any 
note  are  Gaza,  Hebron,  Joppa,  Acre,  Nablfts,  BeiriHt,  and 
Damascus.    Even  villages  are  few,  and  separated  by 
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long  reaches  of  desolate  oountiy*    The  following  ia  the 
nearest  approach  which  can  now  be  made  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country : 
Pashalic  of  Jernstilem  (Ritter,  PaL  und  Syr.  ill, 

833). 6(«,000 

Pasbalic  of  Acre  (KobI  dsod,  ili,  «88) 7^000 

Reroatniug  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Sldon,  in  Pales- 
tine (esiimate) 60,000 

Eastern  Palestine  (esiimate) 800,000 

Touil W4,uot» 

Of  these  about  80,000  are  Christiana^  12,000  Jews,  and 

the  rest  Mohammedans. 

The  fulluwing  general  obaervationa  are  by  Dr.  Olin 

(rra»ei^,ii,488,489): 

"The  iuhabitanU  of  Palestine  are  Arabs;  that  is,  they 
ppenk  the  Arabic,  thoagh,  with  slight  excepiiona,  they  are 
probably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitauts  of  Syria. 
They  me  a  line,  spirited  race  of  men,  and  have  given  Mo- 
hammed Ali  mncb  trouble  in  subdniue  them,  and  still 
more  iu  retaining  them  in  subjection.  Thev  are  said  to 
be  industrious  for  Orientals,  aud  to  have  the  right  ele- 
ments for  becoming,  under  better  auspices,  a  civilized,  in- 
tellectual nation.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  found  Im- 
practicable to  raise  aiiy  people  to  a  respectable  social  and 
moral  state  under  a  Turkish  or  Egyptian,  or  any  other 
Mohammedan  government.  The  Inherent  vices  of  the 
religions  system  enter,  and,  Arom  their  unavoidable  ctm- 
nections,  must  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  political  admiuis- 
tration,  that  any  reform  in  government  or  improvement 
in  the  people,  beyond  temporary  alleviations  of  evils  too 
pressing  to  be  endured,  cannot  rensonably  be  expected. 
The  Turks  and  Svrians  are  about  at  the  maximum  of  the 
civiliaation  possible  to  Mohammedans  of  the  present 
lime.  The  mercantile  class  Is  said  to  be  little  respected, 
and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Veracity  is  held  very 
lightly  by  all  classes.  The  beoule  are  commonly  temper- 
ate aud  frugal,  which  may  oe  aenomiuated  Oriental  vir- 
tues. Their  situatlcni,  with  regard  to  the  physical  means 
of  comfort  and  subsistence,  is,  in  many  respects,  fitivora- 
ble,  aud  under  a  tolerable  government  would  be  almost 
unequalled.  As  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  his  family 
fare  much  better  thau  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  abundauce  of  laud  aud 
its  fertility,  with  the  Tree  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that 
covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  render  it  nearly  im- 
possible that  the  peasant  should  not  be  well  supplied 
with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and  milk.  The  people  almost  al- 
ways appear  well  clothed.  Their  houses,  too,  thtmgh  oft- 
en of  a  slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must 
be  pronounced  commodious  when  compared  with  the 
dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the  corre- 
sponding clasRes  in  Europe.  Agricultural  wages  vary  a 
good  deal  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  l  had  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  average  was  not  less  thau  three 
or  four  piastres  per  day.  With  ali  these  advantages  pop- 
ulation Is  on  the  decline,  arising  from  polygamy,  military 
conscription,  unequal  and  oppressive  taxaiton,  lorced  la- 
bor, general  insecurity  of  property,  the  dieoonragement 
of  industry,  and  the  plague." 

IX.  AuthorUia, — ^The  list  of  works  on  the  Holy  Land 
is  of  prodigious  extent.  Of  course  eveiy  traveller  sees 
some  things  which  none  of  his  predecessors  saw,  and 
therefore  none  should  be  neglected  by  the  student  anx- 
ious thoroughly  to  investigate  the  nature  and  customs 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  select  list  has  already  been  pre- 
sented in  the  article  Geography,  to  which  the  student 
is  referred;  and  fuller  catalogues  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Ritter,  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Bonar. 
An  almost  exhaustive  list,  accompanied  by  critical  no- 
tices, is  given  by  Tobler  {BiUiographia  Geographica 
PcUastince,  in  German,  Leips.  1867),  with  a  supplement 
on  the  earlier  works — from  A.D.  833  to  1000  (in  Latin, 
Dresd.  1875).  The  most  important  of  these  and  of  later 
ones  we  note  below. 

(l.)Josephusi8  invaluable,  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  elucidation  of  the  Bible 
narrative.  Joeephus  had  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  countr}%  He  possessed  both  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  the  Septuagint,  and  knew  them  well;  and  there 
are  many  places  in  his  works  which  show  that  he  knew 
how  to  compare  the  various  Ixwks  together,  and  com- 
bine their  scattered  notices  into  one  narrative,  in  a  man- 
ner more  like  the  processes  of  modem  criticism  than  of 
ancient  record.  He  poeaeaaed  also  the  works  of  several 
ancient  historians,  who  survive  only  through  the  frag- 
ments he  has  preserved.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  in 
addition  other  nameless  sonrces  of  information,  now  lost 
to  U8|  which  often  supplement  the  Scripture  history  in 


a  very  important  manner.  These  and  other  things  in 
the  writings  of  Josephus  have  yet  to  be  investigated. 
Two  tracts  by  Tuch  (Quastionea  de  F,  Josqpki  Ubrit^ 
etc.,  Leips.  1859),  on  geographical  points,  are  wocth  at> 
tention. 

(2.)  The  OwmuuHcoH  (usually  so  called)  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  a  tract  of  Eusebiua  (f  340),  ** con- 
cerning the  names  of  places  in  the  sacred  Scriptnres;'* 
translated,  freely  and  with  many  additions,  by  Jerome 
(t  420),  and  included  in  his  works  as  Liber  de  Situ  tt 
Nominibus  fjocorum  ffeftraicontm.  The  original  ar- 
rangement is  according  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  bat 
it  was  thrown  into  one  general  alphabetical  order  by 
Bonfrere  (1631,  etc),  and  finally  edited  by  J.  Qericos 
(Amst.  1707,  etc).  This  tract  contains  notices  (often 
very  valuable,  often  absolutely  absurd)  of  the  aitoation 
of  many  ancient  places  of  Palestine,  so  far  as  they  were 
knownto  the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  connection  with 
it,  see  Jerome^s  Ep,  ad  Eustoehium  de  Virgimiaie—^L. 
itinerary  through  a  laige  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Oth- 
ers of  Jerome's  Epistles,  and  his  Commentaries,  are  foil 
of  information  about  the  country. 

(8.)  The  roost  important  of  the  eariy  travellers— 
ftom  Arculf  (A.D.  700)  to  Manndrell  (1697)— are 
contained  in  Early  Travels  in  Patetline,  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  Bohn.  The  shape  is  convenioit,  hot  the 
translation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

(4.)  Keland,  PalcBstina  ex  Monumetitia  Veteribue  IU 
lustrata  (1714).  This  is  still  the  best  work  on  the  <m- 
cierU  geography  of  Palestine.  It  is  in  three  books:  1, 
the  country ;  2,  the  distances;  3,  the  places;  with  maps 
(excellent  for  their  date),  prints  of  coins,  and  inscrip- 
tions. Reland  exhausts  all  the  information  obtainable 
on  hia  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (he  often  quotes 
Maundrell,  published  in  1703).  His  learning  is  im- 
mense ;  he  is  extremely  accurate,  alwa3rs  ingenious,  and 
not  wanting  in  humor.  But  honesty  and  stmng  sound 
sense  are  his  characteristics.  He  has  combined  and 
classified  his  materials  with  great  ability. 

(5.)  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  TraieU  (in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160-73.  The  best  edition  U 
that  of  A.  Asher  (1840-1),  2  vols.  The  part  relating  to 
Palestine  is  contained  m  p.  61-^.  The  editor's  notes 
contain  some  curious  information ;  but  their  naoet  valu- 
able part  (ii,  897-^5)  is  a  translation  of  extracts  firom 
the  work  of  Esthori  ben-Mose  hap-Parchi  on  Palestine 
(A.D.  1814-22).  The  original  work,  Kcqthior  va^Pkerack, 
"  knop  and  flower,"  has  been  reprinted,  in  Hebrew,  by 
Edelmann  (Berlin,  1852).  Other  Itineraries  of  Jews 
have  been  translated  and  published  by  Cannoly  (Bnix. 
1847),  but  they  are  of  less  value  than  the  two  already 
named. 

(6.)  Abulfeda.— The  chief  Moslem  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  those  of  Edrisi  (cir.  1150)  and  Abulfeda 
(cir.  1300),  and  transUted  under  the  titles  of  Tabmia 
Syria  and  De»cr,  Arabia.  Extracts  from  these  and 
from  the  great  work  of  Yakftt  are  given  by  Scbultens 
in  an  Index  G«>graphicus  appended  to  his  edition  <^ 
Bohaeddin*s  Life  of  Saladin  (1755,  foL).  Yakdt  has 
yet  to  be  explored,  and  no  doubt  he  contains  a  mass  of 
valuable  information. 

(7.)  Quaresmius,  Terra  Samotm  EbtddaiWy  etc 
(Ant.  1689,  2  vols,  fol.),  the  work  of  a  Latin  nmnk  who 
lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and 
rose  to  be  principal  and  commissary  apostolic  of  the 
country.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books :  the  firs^  thice, 
generid  dissertations;  the  remainder,  "peregrinations* 
through  the  Holy  Land,  with  historical  acooiints  and 
identifications  (often  incorrect),  and  elaborate  aeooaats 
of  the  Latin  traditions  attached  to  each  spot,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  military  ordeia,  etc, 
of  the  time.  It  has  a  copious  index.  Similar  inHonna- 
tion  is  given  by  the  abbd  MisUn  (Lee  SaimU  Uewz, 
Paris,  1858, 8  vols.  8vo),  but  with  less  elaboration  ihan 
Quaresmius,  and  in  too  hostile  a  vein  towards  Lamar- 
tine  and  other  travellers. 
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(8i)  The  gveat  bunt  of  oKMlem  tnvd  in  the  Holy 
Land  began  with  Seetzen,  who  resided  in  Palestine 
from  1805  to  1807,  during  which  time  he  travelled  on 
both  the  east  and  the  west  of  Jordan.  He  was  the  first 
to  visit  the  HaorAn,  the  Ghor,  and  the  mountains  of 
AjUkn:  he  travelled  completely  round  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  exploring  the  east  side  a  second  time.  As  an 
experienced  m|m  of  science,  Seetzen  was  commissioned 
to  collect  antiqaities  and  natural  objects  for  the  Ori- 
ental Museum  at  Gotha;  and  his  diaries  contain  in- 
scriptions, notices  of  flora  and  fauna,  etc.  They  have 
been  published  in  three  volumes,  with  a  fourth  volume 
of  notes  (but  without  an  index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1864-59).  The  Palestine  journeys  are  contained  in  vols. 
i  and  ii.  His  letters,  founded  on  these  diaries,  and  giv- 
ing their  results,  are  in  Zach's  MonatL  Corrttp,  volSt 
xvii,  xviii,  xxvi,  xxviL 

(9.)  Burckhardt,  Travda  tn  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Zjoid  (1822, 4to).  With  the  exception  of  an  excursion 
of  twdve  days  to  Safed  and  Nazareth,  Burckhardt's 
Journeys  south  of  Damascus  were  confined  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  These  regions  he  explored  and  de- 
scribed more  completely  than  Seetzen,  or  any  traveller 
till  Wetstein  (1861),  and  even  their  researches  do  not  ex- 
tend over  so  wide  an  area.  Burckhardt  made  two  tours 
in  the  Hanrftn,  in  one  of  which  he  penetrated — first  of 
Europeans— into  the  mysterious  Lejah.  The  southern 
poitions  of  the  transjordanic  country  he  traversed  in 
bis  journey  from  Damascus  to  Petra  and  Sinai.  The 
folness  of  the  notes  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under 
the  very  diflicult  circumstances  in  which  he  travelled  is 
astcmishing.  They  contain  a  multitude  of  inscripdons, 
long  catalogues  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  etc  The 
strength  of  his  memory  is  shown  not  only  by  these 
notes,  but  by  his  constant  references  to  books,  from 
which  he  was  completely  cut  off.  His  diaries  are  in- 
terspersed with  lengthened  accounts  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  the  manners  and  customs,  commerce,  etc.,  of 
their  inhabitants.  Burckhardt's  accuracy  is  universally 
praised ;  no  doubt  justly.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  on  the  east  of  Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as 
yet  exist;  while  in  other  places  his  descriptions  have 
been  found  imperfect  or  at  variance  with  facts.  The 
volume  contains  an  excellent  preface  by  CoL  Leake,  but 
is  very  defective  from  the  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
partially  supplied  in  the  German  translation  (Weimar, 
1828-^  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  edited  and  annotated  by  Gesenius. 

(10.)  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travth  «•  Egypt  and 
KuHa,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (in  1817-18).  This  is 
hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  the  portions  which 
relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  especially  about 
Kerak  and  the  country  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  are 
very  well  told,  and  with  an  air  of  simple  faithfulness. 
These  portions  are  contained  in  ch.  vi  and  viiL  The 
work  is  published  in  the  Home  and  CoL  Library ,  1847. 

(11.)  Robinson,  (a)  Biblical  Betearckes  m  Pale*- 
Hat,  €te^  M  1838: 1st  ed.  1841,  8  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1856, 
2voIb.8vo.  (5)/^0r£«&.i2et.Ml852,1856,8vo.  Dr. 
Bobinson's  is  the  most  important  work  on  the  Holy 
Land  since  Reland's.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
ita  literatnre  was  very  great,  his  common-sense  excellent, 
his  qualifications  as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  re- 
markable. He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being  accom- 
panied on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  long  resi- 
dent in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both  classical  and 
vernacular  Arabic.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  identify  a 
host  of  ancient  sites,  which  are  mostly  discussed  at  great 
length,  and  with  full  references  to  the  authorities.  The 
drawbacks  to  his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitectnral  art  and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  occa- 
sionally passes  into  contempt  for  those  who  differ  with 
him.  He  too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  ex- 
treme nearly  as  bad  as  its  opposite  in  a  country  like  the 
£asL  The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  appendix, 
containing  Usts  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modem  places 
in  the  ooontiy,  which  in  the  second  edition  are  omitted. 


Both  series  are  furnished  with  indexes,  but  those  of  ge- 
ography and  antiquities  might  be  extended  with  ad- 
vantage. Dr.  Robinson's  latest  contribution  to  Biblical 
geography  appeared  after  his  death,  Phyt,  Geog*  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Bost.  1865). 

(12.)  Ritter,  Palaatina  und  Syrien,  embracing  part 
of  his  great  Erdkunde,  1848-55.  These  six  volumes 
relste  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Syria,  and  form  together  Band  viiL  They  may  be  con- 
veniently designated  by  the  following  names,  which  the 
writer  has  adopted  in  his  other  article :  1,  Sinai;  2, 
Jordan;  8,  Syria  (Index);  4,  Palestine;  5,  Lebanon; 
6,  Damascus  (Index).  Ritter  has  to  some  extent  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  Reland.  He  has  collected  with  won- 
derful labor  and  patience  nearly  everything  that  has 
been  written  upon  Palestine— in  book,  artide,  or  mis- 
sionary letter — down  to  his  own  rime.  The  work  is 
often  confused,  and  the  statements  contradictory ;  and 
the  learned  ¥rriter,  not  having  himself  visited  the  coun- 
try, cannot  always  separate  fact  from  fancy  in  those  he 
quotes.  This  portion  of  Ritter's  work  has  been  trans- 
lated, with  some  condensation  and  addition,  by  W.  L. 
Gage  (N.  Y.  1866,  4  vols.  8vo). 

(18.)  Wilson,  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  Visited,  etc 
(1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  Wilson  traversed  the  Holy 
Land  twice,  but  without  going  out  of  the  usual  routes. 
He  paid  much  attention  to  the  topography,  and  keeps  a 
constant  eye  on  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Robinson.  H is  book 
cannot  be  neglected  with  safety  by  any  student  of  the 
country;  but  it  b  chiefly  valuable  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  East,  es- 
pecially the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  His  Indian  labors 
having  accustomed  him  to  Arabic,  he  was  able  to  con- 
verse freely  with  all  the  people  he  met,  and  his  inqui- 
ries were  generally  made  in  the  direction  just  named. 
His  notice  of  the  Samaritans  is  unusually  full  and  accu- 
rate, and  illustrated  by  copies  and  trandations  of  docu- 
ments, and  information  not  elsewhere  given. 

(14.)  Schwarz,  A  Descr^tive  Geography ,  etc^  itf 
Palestine  (Phihul.  1850, 8vo).  This  is  a  translation  of  a 
work  originally  published  in  Hebrew  {Sepher  Tdmoth, 
Jerusalem,  5605,  A.D.  1845)  by  rabbi  Joseph  Schwarz. 
Taking  as  his  basis  the  catalogues  of  Joshua,  Chronicles, 
etc,  and  the  numerous  topographical  notices  of  the  Rab- 
binical books,  he  proceeds  systematically  through  the 
country,  suggesting  identifications,  and  often  giving 
curious  and  valuable  information.  The  American  trans- 
lation is  almost  useless  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
in  a  measure  supplied  in  the  German  version,  Da§  hei- 
lige  Land,  etc  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852). 

(15.)  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  aviour  de  la  Mer  Morte^ 
etc  (1858,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Adas  of  Maps  anc^lates, 
and  lists  of  Plants  and  Insects),  interesting  rather  from 
the  unusual  route  taken  by  the  author,  the  boldness  of 
his  theories,  and  the  atlas  of  admirably  engraved  maps 
and  plates  which  accompanies  the  text,  than  for  its  own 
merits.  Like  many  French  works,  it  has  no  index. 
Translated:  Narrative  of  a  Jowmey,  etc  (1854,  2  vols. 
8vo).  See  The  Dead  Sea,  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs 
(1857).  Also  a  valuable  letter  by  <*  A  Pilgrim,"  in  the 
Aihenmum,  Sept.  9, 1854.  Of  a  more  critical  character 
are  his  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (Paris,  1865),  and  Der* 
mere  Jours  de  Jirusalem  (ibid.  1866). 

(16.)  Lynch,  Qficial  RepoH  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  Explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
(Baltimore,  1852,  4to),  contains  the  daafy  record  of  the 
expedition,  and  separate  reports  on  the  ornithology,  bot- 
any, and  geology.  An  unofficial  Narrative  had  been 
published  at  PhiUuielphU  in  1844;  2d  ed.  1858.  This 
contains  the  fullest  account  yet  published  of  the  River 
Jordan  and  its  valley,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(17.)  Stanley,  Sinai  find  Palestine  in  Conneetion 
with  their  History  (Lond.  1853 ;  reprinted  N.  T.).  This 
is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  works  on  Pale»- 
tine.  Its  author  is  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
graceful  writer.  But  his  great  object  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  mnch  to  make  fresh  discoveries,  as  to  apply 
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those  already  made,  especially  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  peculiarities  of  the  scenery,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  history.  He  has  more  imagination  than  Bohin- 
son,  but  his  pictures,  though  clear  and  beautiful,  are  fre- 
quently overdrawn.  He  labors  too  much  after  minute 
details;  and  in  his  attempts  to  make  each  picture  per- 
fect he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  peril,  and  even  to  sacri- 
fice, strict  truthfulness.  His  peculiar  views  on  prophecy 
also  occasionally  manifest  themselves,  and  do  not  accoid 
well  with  his  own  observations.  The  chief  value  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  skill  and  vividness  with  which 
many  of  the  leading  events  of  Bible  history  are  grouped 
upon  their  old  scenes.  The  work  contains  an  appendix 
on  the  topographical  terms  of  the  Bible,  of  importance 
to  students  of  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
See  also  a  paper  on  "  Sacred  Geography"  by  Prof.  Stan- 
ley in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Na  dxxxviii. 

(18.)  To  bier,  Bethlehem  (1849),  Topographie  von  Je- 
rusalem n,  teinen  Umgebungen  (1854).  These  works  are 
models  of  patient  industry  and  research.  They  contain 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  everybody  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  truly  valuable  storehouses  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  refer  to  the  originals.  His  Dritte  Womt 
denmg  (1859)  describes  a  district  but  little  known,  viz. 
part  of  Philistia  and  the  country'  between  Hebron  and 
Ramleh,  and  thus  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  merits 
above  named,  that  of  noveltv.  It  contains  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  latter  district,  which  corrects  former  maps 
in  some  important  points.  His  fourth  journey  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Nazareth  u.  PaUutina  (1860). 

(19.)  Van  de  Yelde,  Syria  and  Palettine  (1854, 
2  vols.  8vo),  contains  the  narrative  of  the  author's  jour- 
nevs  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  large  Map  of  the 
Holy  Land  (1858).  Van  de  Yelde's  Afemoir  (1858, 8vo) 
gives  elevations,  latitudes,  longitudes,  routes,  and  much 
very  excellent  information.  His  Pays  d^ Israel  contains 
100  colored  lithographs  from  original  sketches,  accu- 
rately and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  the  views 
are  unique. 

Of  more  recent  works  the  following  may  be  noticed : 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Vamascusj  the  Haurdn,  etc  (Lond. 
1855,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine 
(last  ed.  Lond.  1875);  Bonar,  The  Land  of  Promise 
(Lond.  1858) ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book  (N.  Y. 
1859,  2  vols.  8vo),  the  fruit  of  twenty-five  years*  resi- 
dence in  the  Holy  Land,  by  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observer;  Wetstein,  Beisisbericht  itber  Haurdn  und  die 
beiden  Trachonen  (Berlin,  1880,  with  wood-cuts,  a  plate 
of  inscriptions,  and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Kiepert), 
the  first  attempt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraor^ 
dinary  regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  partially 
vi8ited#)y  Burckhardt,  and  recently  by  Cyril  Graham 
(^Cambridge  Essays,  1858;  Trans.  R.  S. Lit,  1860,  etc.); 
Drew,  Scripture  Lands  in  Connection  vnth  their  Histoty 
(Lond.  1860);  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel  (Lond.  1865); 
Manning,  Those  Holy  Fields  (Lond.  1874);  Ridgaway, 
The  Lord^s  Land  (N.  Y.  1876). 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especial  notice.  [1.] 
Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  Miss  £.  A. 
B  e  a  u  f  o  r  t  (1861 , 2  vols.  8 vo).  The  second  volume  con- 
tains the  record  of  six  months'  travel  and  reridence  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  delicate  observation, 
caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  characteristically 
recorded.  [2.]  Domestic  Life  m  Palestine,  by  Miss 
Rogers  (Lond.  1862),  is  what  its  name  purports,  an 
account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to  the  Holy  Land, 
during  which,  owing  to  her  brother*8  position,  the  au- 
thor had  opportunities  of  seeing  at  leisure  the  interiors 
of  many  unsophisticated  Arab  and  Jevrish  households, 
in  places  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  such  as  few  English- 
women ever  before  enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  re- 
corded. These  she  has  described  with  great  skill  and 
fidelity,  and  with  an  abetiiienee  from  descriptions  of 
mattera  oa#  of  hei  proper-path  or  at  second-hand  which 
is  truly  admimhle.. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for  Syria 
what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  faithfully  accomplished  for  Eg^t, 


the  more  to  be  desired  because  the  time  is  fast  paanng, 
and  Syria  is  becoming  every  day  more  leavened  by  the 
West. 

Views, — ^Two  extensive  collections  of  Views  of  the 
Holy  Land  exist— those  of  Bartiett  and  of  Robects. 
Pictorially  beautiful  as  these  plates  are,  they  are  not 
BO  useful  to  the  student  as  the  very  accurate  views  of 
William  Tipping,  Esq.,  published  in  Traill's  Jo&qtkus. 
There  are  some  instructive  views  taken  from  photo- 
graphs in  the  last  edition  of  Keith's  Land  of  Israel 
Photographs  have  been  published  by  Frith  (London), 
Robertson  (Cairo),  Bonfils,  (Beirfit),  Bei^beim  (Jerusa- 
lem), Martin  (Lond.),  the  English  and  American  Explo- 
ration societies,  the  editor  of  this  Cydopadia,  and  others. 

Maps, — ^Mr.  Van  de  Yelde's  map  has  superseded  all 
its  predecessors;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
districts  out  of  the  track  usually  pursued  by  travellers, 
On  the  east  of  Jordan,  KJepert's  map  (in  Wetstein*s 
Haurdn)  is  as  yet  the  only  trustworthy  document,  the 
substance  of  which  is  embraced  in  his  new  Wcmdkmie 
(Beri.  1875).  Osbom  and  Coleman's  large  wall -map 
of  Palestine  (last  ed.  Phila.  1876)  is  good  for  bold  relief, 
but  lacking  in  details.  The  surveys  of  the  British  and 
American  engineers  are  yet  incomplete,  and  the  results 
will  not  be  published,  in  all  probability,  for  some  time 
to  come.  Of  A  tlases,  Menke's  Bibd-A  lias  (Gotha,  1868) 
is  the  best  for  ancient  details;  Clark's  Bible  A  tlas  (Load. 
1868)  for  popular  use,  and  Smith  and  Grove's  two  sheets 
in  Murray's  Class,  amd  BibL  Atlas  for  modem  particu- 
lars. A  carefully  drawn  and  distinctively  colored  se- 
ries of  maps,  designed  either  for  a  wall-map  or  an  atlas, 
and  embracing  in  great  detail  Lower  Egypt,  the  Sina- 
itic  Peninsula,  and  Palestine,  with  the  latest  and  most 
authentic  researches  on  both  the  ancient  and  the  noodem 
topography,  by  the  editor  of  this  Cyclop<8tUa  and  Mr. 
C.  D.  Wanl,  C.  E.,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  late 
tour,  is  now  in  the  engraver's  hands  (1876). 

PALESTINE,  Mission  in.    The  honor  of  having 
sent  the  first  missionaries  to  Palestine  belongs  to  Amer- 
ica.    On  Oct.  81,  1819,  the  **  Instructions  from  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions"  were  delivered  in  the 
Old  South  Churoh,  Boston,  to  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons 
and  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  (q.  v.),  missionaries  designated 
for  Palestine.    On  Feb.  17, 1821,  Mr.  Parsons  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  while  Mr.  Fisk  stayed  at  Smyrna.     In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Fisk  lost  his  companion,  who  on  FeK 
10, 1822,  left  his  earthly  abode  for  the  heavenly  Jemsa- 
lem.    The  vacancy  was  soon  filled  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Jonas  King,  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fisk  and 
the  famous  missionary  Joseph  Wolff  (q.  v.),  entered  Je- 
rusalem in  the  year  1823.    Meanwhile  another  ondei^ 
taking  was  started.     The  encouraging  news  sent  to 
England  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  induced  the  noble 
man  Lewis  Waye  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  East 
with  the  view  of  forming  a  mission  there.     In  this 
undertaking  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  W.  & 
Lewis.    Mr.  WsLye  rented  a  convent  at  Antiiia,  intend- 
ing to  make  it  a  place  where  missionaries  might  pie- 
pare  themselves,  but  iU- health  forced  him  to  retom 
home.    In  1824  Dr.  Dalton,  a  medical  man,  was  sent 
out  to  aid  Mr.  Lewu  in  forming  a  settlement  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  latter  returned  home  that  same  aatnmn. 
Upon  this  Dr.  Dalton  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
two  American  missionaries.  King  and  Pliny  Fisk,  to 
rent  one  of  the  small  convents  for  their  establishment. 
Pliny  Fisk,  however,  died  in  November,  188S,  befoie  the 
arrangement  was  completed,  and  Dr.  Dalton  was  again 
left  alone.    It  was  to  aid  him  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nioolay- 
son  (t  1856)  was  sent  to  Pliaestine  in  December,  1825. 
But  very  soon  after  his  arrival  Dr.  Dalton  died,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1826,  of  an  illness  caught  on  a  tour  to  Bethlehem. 
Mr.  Nicolayson  returned  to  Beirut,  and  stwtied  the  lan- 
guage more  thoroughly  during  that  winter.    In  the  . 
summer  of  the  same  year  (1826)  a  rebellion  broke  out. 
and  Mr.  Nicolayson  retired  to  Safed,  and  lived  these 
till  June,  1827,  having  mnch  interoonne  with  the  Jews. 
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The  tnmbles  that  ensaed  in  the  fonowing  yean  made  it 
neoeasazy  for  Mr.  NicoUyson  to  leave  the  oonntry  uDtil 
the  year  1882,  when  he  returned  and  went  to  BeirtLt 
with  hig  family,  at  the  time  when  the  pasha  had  nearly 
taken  Acre.  The  country  was  now  quite  open.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Caiman,  a  converted  Jew,  Mr.  Ntco- 
layson  undertook  some  journeys  through  the  country, 
and  on  retnming  to  Beirfkt  they  found  that  two  Ameri- 
can roiflsionariea,  Dr.  Dodge  and  the  Rev.W.  M.  Thom- 
son, had  arrived  on  their  way  to  Jenisalem  to  labor 
among  the  native  Christians.  They  also  resolved  to 
attempt  the  renting  of  a  house  in  the  Holy  City.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  autumn  of  1888,  Mr.  Nicolayson  and 
family  removed  to  Jerusalem,  to  a  house  on  Mount 
Zion.  In  the  spring  of  1884  Mr.  Thomson  arrived,  and 
aboat  the  same  time  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Mrs. 
Thomson  died  of  brain  fever,  July  22,  1884,  produced 
by  the  alarm  and  other  circumstances.  Mrs.  Nicolay- 
son was  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Nicolay- 
son fell  ill,  so  that  they  had  to  leave  for  Beirfit  In  the 
spring  of  1885  Dr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Whiting,  from  the 
American  Mission,  arrived,  but  Dr.  Dodge  died  in  the 
same  year  he  went  out,  June  28, 1835.  Other  mission- 
aries were  sent  by  the  American  Board,  but  that  partic- 
ular field  was  soon  abandoned  by  them.  For  an  account 
of  the  American  mission  schools  at  Beirut  and  its  vicin- 
ity, the  Presbyterian  missions  at  Damascus,  the  German 
colony  at  Jai&^  the  Edinburgh  dispensary  at  Nazareth, 
eux,  see  SYBfA,MtS8iOM8  in. 

In  1885  the  subject  of  a  Hebrew  church  on  Mount 
Zion  was  agitated  in  England,  and  in  1836  Mr.  Nicolay- 
son was  called  to  England  to  consult  regarding  it  He 
returned  in  July,  1887,  and  labored  alone  in  Jerusalem 
for  a  year.  In  the  following  year  the  purchase  of  mis- 
sion premises  was  effected,  and,  to  aid  Mr.  Nicolayson, 
Dr.  Gerstmann,  a  medical  missionary,  was  sent  out.  In 
the  same  year  the  plague  visited  Jerusalem,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  the  first  germ  of  that  most  useful  institu- 
tion, the  hospital  at  Jenisalem.  The  missionary  work 
was  meanwhile  carried  on  with  good  results.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  the  digging  of  the  foundations  for  the  church 
was  Gommenoed,  and  on  Feb.  10, 1840,  the  foundarion  of 
the  new  buildings  was  laid.  In  the  same  year  the  fa- 
mous, or  infamous,  Damascus  persecution  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  Mr.  Pieritz,  a  converted  Jew,  went  to  Damas- 
cus, sent  by  Mr.  Nicolayson  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  Israelites  (see  his  Staiement  respectwff  the  Per^ 
secution  of  the  Jew9  at  DamatciUj  Lond.  1840).  Pass- 
ing over  the  troublesome  political  incidents  of  the  year 
1840,  we  come  to  the  year  1841,  which  was  signalized 
by  an  event  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  Jewish  Missions.  We  allude  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jenisalem  bishopric,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  this  Cydopa^^,  s.  v.  Jerubalkm, 
THE  VKW  Sm  OF  £^.  Jambs  in.  On  Jan.  21, 1841,  the 
newly  elected  bishop  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Ewald,  a  convert  from  Judaism  (f  1^4),  and  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan,  a  medical  missionary.  In  the  following  year  a 
ooDege,  or  house  for  the  reception  of  converts,  was 
opened  in  the  month  of  May  (which,  however,  was 
dosed  in  1844),  and  on  Dec.  12,  1844,  a  hospiul  was 
opened.  In  November,  1845,  the  mission  was  severely 
tried  by  the  sudden  removal  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  career  of  bishop  Alexander.  The  sad  event 
occurred  in  the  wilderness  between  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Nov.  28.  Bishop  Alexan- 
der was  succeeded  by  the  present  bishop  Gobat,  for- 
merty  vice-president  of  the  Malta  Protestant  College^ 
who  still  occupies  the  see  of  St  James,  and  who  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  Dec.  28, 1846.  In  1847  the  Palestine  mis- 
sion was  enaUed  to  record  a  public  act  of  considerable 
consequence  to  the  Church  and  mission  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Biitisfa  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  lord  Cowley, 
bad  succeeded  in  obtaining  a'  firman  recognising  the 
Protestant  subjects  of  the  Porte  as  a  separate  Church 
and  commuBitj.    In  the  year  1848^  Dec.  21,  the  House 


of  Industry  was  optoed,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  is 
found  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  mission.  The  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  into  the  Holy  City  was  selected  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first  I^testant  church  ever  built  there — 
the  first  church,  after  many  centuries,  dedicated  to  the 
pure  and  scriptural  service  of  almighty  God.  The  ser- 
mon preached  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishop  was  on 
the  text,  "Mine  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people."  Tliis  took  place  Jan.  21, 1849. 
In  the  year  1851  it  was  thought  necessary  to  examine 
afresh  into  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  mission. 
It  was  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  Nicolayson  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  personal  conference,  the  Rev.  J.  C  Reichardt 
having  kindly  undertaken  temporarily  to  supply  his 
place.  The  latter  accordingly  left  England  in  the 
month  of  October,  intrusted  with  a  special  mission, 
partly,  as  has  been  said,  to  act  for  Mr.  Nicolayson,  and 
partly  to  co-operate  with  the  local  committee  on  the 
spot,  which  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  form  in 
the  year  1849,  **  in  order  to  place  the  mission  on  a  more 
effective  and  satisfactory  footing,  with  such  assistance 
as  might  be  found  available."  Such  plans  were  greatly 
facilitated  when  the  committee  was  afterwards  provi- 
dentially enabled  to  accomplish  what  it  had  often  de- 
sired, viz.  to  associate  with  the  work  on  Mount  Zion  an 
English  clergyman  of  some  experience  and  standing 
at  home.  This  was  brought  about  when  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Crawford  offered  his  services  to  the  society  for  mis- 
sionary labor  in  Syria.  He  arrived  in  the  Holy  City 
on  Feb.  21, 1852.  The  cause  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  Pal- 
estine was  not  only  strengthened  from  this,  but  from 
other  sources  also.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  a  laborer  to  Palestine,  and 
the  late  king  of  Pnissia  also  appointed  a  minister  whose 
cure  was  to  comprise  the  German  members  of  the  Prot- 
estant community.  For  this  latter  office  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Talent iner  was  selected,  who  at  once  e^tpressed  his  ear- 
nest desire  to  co-operate  with  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  who  has 
since  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  cause.  An- 
other valuable  addition  was  in  the  same  year  made  to 
the  medical  department  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Deaconesses'  Institution.  During  a  period  of  sickness 
the  want  of  proper  nurses  had  been  severely  felt.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  evil,  bishop  Gobat  wrote  to  the 
Rev.  Theodor  Fliedner,  asking  him  to  send  two  of  the 
pious  deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth.  In  April,  1851,  Mr. 
Fliedner  himself  brought  four  deaconesses.  In  the  year 
1854  a  movement  of  a  general  character  was  set  on  foot 
in  order  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  the  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Cohen  was  deputed  by  baron  Rothschild  and 
other  Jews  of  influence  to  visit  the  Israelites  in  the 
East,  especially  in  Jenisalem,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  circumstances.  But  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  blow  to  the  mission  only  proved  a  means 
of  making  it  better  known.  In  the  year  1856  it  pleased 
God  to  call  to  his  rest  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolay^ton,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Crawford  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sion. On  Feb.  5, 1860,  Dr.  Macgowan  was  called  to  his 
rest,  and  a  few  months  previously,  Nov.  22,  1859,  Miss 
Cooper,  who  at  her  own  cost  had  established  the  Insti- 
tution for  Jewesses,  was  also  called  away.  Ill-health 
soon  after  compeUed  Mr.  Crawford  to  leave  Jerusalem 
permanently,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Barclay. 

Looking  at  the  present  status  of  the  mission  at 
Jerusalem,  we  may  record  the  foUowing  from  the 
latest  report.  Besides  the  bishop,  there  are  employed 
twenty-one  persons:  viz.  three  ordained  missionaries, 
two  unordained  missionaries  and  superior  lay  agents, 
eight  colporteurs.  Scripture  readers,  depositaries,  and 
assistants,  and  eight  school  mastere  and  mistresses,  all 
employed  by  the  London  Jews*  Society,  partly  engaged 
in  direct  missionary  work,  the  Hospital,  House  of  In- 
dustry, Jewess's  Institution,  and  Boys'  SchooL  It  is 
also  a  fact  worthy  to  be  noticed  that  until  the  arrival 
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of  bishop  Gobat  there  was  not  one  achooL  Now  there 
are  more  Chan  thirteen  schools,  with  more  than  600 
children,  under  his  care.  AU  denominations  are  repre- 
sented there — Mohammedans,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armeni- 
ans, Droses,  Abyssinians,  etc  We  may  also  notice  the 
Orphan  Atylum  of  the  bishop  before  the  Jaffa  gate,  un- 
der the  care  of  two  Germans,  Palmer  and  fialdensper^ 
ger.  At  Nabliis,  the  ancient  Sichem,  the  m&Bsionary 
Fallscheer  works  in  the  service  of  the  bishop;  Gruhler 
at  Jaffa,  and  others  in  other  placeSi  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  all  these  institutions,  the  Buhop  GobaCs 
Fund  for  Miuiont  in  A  bysstmOy  ^j99P^7  SjfriOj  and  Chal- 
desa,  has  been  formed.  The  Common  Church  Miasion' 
ary  Society  has  also  a  station  in  Jerasalem,  Nazareth, 
etc  In  the  latter  place  there  exists  a  small  Arabic 
congregation,  where  Dr.  Zeller,  son-in-law  of  the  bishop, 
is  building  an  evangelical  church,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  evangelical  churches  in  the  coun- 
try. The  centre  of  all  missionary  operation  is  and  will 
be  Jerusalem,  and  from  this  centre,  under  the  indefati- 
gable bishop,  a  net  of  stations,  schools,  and  institutions 
is  laid  out  throughout  Palestine,  which  promises  great 
things  fur  the  future.  Comp.  the  Annual  ReporU  and 
Monthly  Prooeedinff$  of  (hit  London  Society  for  Promote 
ing  Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  NarraHvt  of  a  Mia^ 
non  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jewefrom  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Edinb.  1859);  Anderson,  Oriental  Churckee  (Boston, 
1878),  vol.  i;  Dalton,  Reitebilder  au$  dem  Orient  (St. 
Petersburg,  1871) ;  Ralkar,  lerad  und  die  Kirche  (Ham- 
burg, 1869),  p.  164  sq. ;  Steger,  Die  evangfUscke  Mission 
unter  ffeiden  und  Juden  (Halle,  1857).     (fi.  P.) 

Palestrina,  Giova2«ni  Pibrluioi  da,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  musical  oomposen  of  the  world, 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  He  derived 
his  surname  from  the  town  of  Palestrina,  in  the  Roman 
states,  where  he  was  born  in  1624  of  very  humble  par- 
entage. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  music  under  Claude  Goudimel,  afterwards  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  In 
1551  Palestrina  was  made  maestro  di  capeila  of  the  Julian 
Chapel,  and  in  1554  he  published  a  collection  of  masses, 
so  highly  approved  by  pope  Julius  III,  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  that  he  appointed  their  author  one  of 
the  singers  of  the  pontifical  chapeL  On  the  accession 
to  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV,  in  whose  eyes  celibac}' 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  duties  of  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  Palestrina  was 
dismissed.  For  some  time  he  felt  severely  his  strait- 
ened circumstances,  and  not  even  the  appointment  as 
choir-master  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  brought  much  relief 
to  him.  In  1571,  however,  his  sen'ioes  to  musical  art 
were  rewarded  by  his  restoration  to  the  oflioe  at  St,  Pe- 
ter's. Up  to  the  year  1560  Palestrina  composed  many 
works  for  the  Church,  among  which  Balui  especially 
mentions  those  improvised, "  so  remarkable  for  depth  of 
science  and  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  the  sense  of 
the  word."  In  1563,  the  Council  of  Trent  having  un- 
dertaken to  reform  the  music  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
demned the  profane  words  and  music  introduced  into 
masses,  some  compositions  by  Palestrina  were  pointed 
to  as  models,  and  their  author  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  remodelling  this  part  of  religious  worship.  lie 
composed  three  masses  on  the  reformed  plan;  one  of 
them,  known  as  the  Mass  of  Pope  MarceUus  (to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated),  may  be  considered  to  have 
saved  music  to  the  Church  by  establishing  a  type 
infinitely  beyond  anything  that  had  preceded  it,  and, 
amid  all  the  improvements  which  music  has  since  un- 
dergone, continues  to  be  prized  and  admired.  The  num- 
ber and  quality  of  his  productions  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  are  equally  remarkable.  His  published 
works  consist  of  thirteen  books  of  Masses,  six  books  of 
Motets,  one  book  of  Lamentations,  one  book  of  Hymns, 
one  book  of  Offertories,  one  book  of  Magnificats,  one 
book  of  Litanies,  one  book  of  Spiritual  Madrigals,  and 
three  books  of  Madrigals.  £quaUy  estimable  in  private 
life,  and  talented  as  a  musician,  Palestrina  struggled 


through  a  life  of  poverty  during  eight  poptiflcates;  his 
appointments  fur  the  most  of  his  days  of  activity  were 
meagre,  and  his  publications  unremunerativB.  He  died 
in  1694.  Palestrina's  music  is  learned  and  grave;  and 
that  written  for  the  Church,  when  heard  in  the  kind  of 
place  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  attended  by  ponp 
and  pageantry,  is  very  impreasive,  and  acta  with  irre- 
sistible force  on  sensitive  minds.  But  in  the  ooncert- 
room  or  chamber  his  compositions,  whether  aacred  or 
secular,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  no  charma  lor  hear- 
ers who  have  not  cultivated  a  taste  for  simple,  soUil, 
airtess  harmony,  or  for  the  intricacies  of  fiigal  points 
well  woven  with  a  skill  that  owes  more  to  study  than 
genius.  Though  Palestrina's  compositions  are  not  above 
criticism,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  ranks  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  his  predecessors  and  oontenipoia- 
ries,  and  must  be  considered  the  flnt  musician  who 
reconciled  musical  science  with  musical  ait;  in  short, 
his  works  form  a  most  important  epoch  in  tbe  history 
of  music  His  memoir  has  been  written  by  the  abbe 
Baini  (1828)  and  by  WinteHeld  (1882>    (J.  H.  W.) 

Palet.    See  Bkth-Palet. 

Palets,  Stephen,  a  noted  Bohemian  divine,  floor- 
ished  during  the  ante-Reformation  movement  ct  the 
16th  century.    He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Hum,  bat 
finally  turned,  and  became  his  most  violent  accnser 
and  petBecutor.     Of  the  early  personal  history  of 
Paletz  we  have  nothing  at  command.    We  Ant  en- 
counter him  as  the  friend  and  bosom  companion  of 
the  great  Bohemian  Reformer.    We  are  told  that  they 
shared  bed  and  table  together.    Palets  sided  not  only 
with  Huss,  but  most  enthusiastically  he  coaimended, 
too,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wicklifl^,  and  fre- 
quently spoke  in  their  defence.    Thus  on  a  pubUc 
debate  before  the  university  at  PXigoe,  when  he  bad 
finished  one  of  hb  speeches  for  the  good  cause  by  e.x- 
hibiting  and  explaining  the  viewrs  of  WicUiffe,  be 
threw  the  book  from  which  he  had  quoted  into  tbe 
midst  of  his  audience,  exclaiming,  **  Let  who  will  im- 
pugn a  single  word,  I  will  defend  it."     About  1409 
several  of  Uuss*s  most  faithful  adherents,  then  called 
**  Wickliffites,**   were    imprisoned   by    king    WenzeL 
Among  these  persecuted  ones  was  Paletx;  and  when 
at  last  released  after  an  eighteen  month^  incarcera- 
tion, he  came  out  much  quieted  and  greatly  in  fear 
of  the  papists.    Huss  had  remained  all  this  time  on- 
moved,  and  proved  hb  fitness  for  leadenbip ;  Paletz 
had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  with  equal  force 
proved  hb  incapacity.    l>ue,  he  still  lemained  an  ad- 
herent of  the  ante-Reformer;  and  when  the  papal  boll 
came  out  for  the  crusade  (Sept.  9, 1411),  Palets  admit- 
ted that  there  were  "  palpable  errors"  in  it  (if on.  Hmssij 
i,  265) ;  but  early  in  1412,  when  the  nniveraity  held  a 
conference  to  consider  in  how  far  it  waa  wise  to  aas- 
tain  Huss  against  pope  and  king,  Palets  withdrew  from 
Huss  and  endorwd  the  papists  again  (jSUd.  i,  175),  in 
so  tame  and  cowardly  a  manner  that  Haas  said  of 
Paletz,  ''he  walked  and  tamed  backwaida  like  a 
crab.'*    The  truth  w,  Paletz  was  governed  by  worid- 
ly  prudence.    He  saw  that  the  Reformer'a  cause  was  a 
desperate  one.    Few  in  numbers,  Huss  and  hb  adher- 
ents had  to  encounter  the  royal  and  papal  power,  and 
there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  suooeH.     A  tim«lv 
retreat  would  cover  all  past  offences  and  soon  nnum 
him  to  papal  favor.    He  found,  however,  that  he  had 
counted  without  hb  host.    The  papists  demanded  that 
he  should  not  only  reject  Huss,  but  oppose  him;  and, 
rather  than  lose  hb  game,  Paleu  went  into  the  con- 
flict, and  became  a  most  violent  aocoser  and  petsecouir. 
Huss  had  made  hb  special  point  the  snpieaM  and  sob 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Palets  replied  by  a  deftaoe 
of  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  Church  vbible.    But 
Huss  was  more  than  a  match  for  hb  former  ftiend,  and 
he  dealt  hb  blows  ftedy  and  harshly.  At  last  Ums  went 
before  the  Council  of  Constanoe  with  hb  ease.    Thith- 
er, too^  Palets  foUowed  Hu8i»  the  bitter  seal  of  the  papal 
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defender  having  in  the  mem  time  been  gretUy  aggn^ 
▼ated  by-  the  unpleasant  memories  of  frequent  defeats 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Beformer's  sound  logic. 
When  the  cardinals  in  council  assembled  for  private 
session  were  hesitating  how  to  dispose  of  Huas,  Paletz 
aecnred  admission,  and  urged  and  insisted  that  the 
heretic  should  not  be  set  at  liberty  again,  and  they 
finaliy  adopted  Fsleta^s  policy.  When  word  of  this 
was  taken  to  HnsS)  and  he  insisted  upon  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  council,  Paletz  again  made  use  of  arti- 
fices and  intrigues,  and  prevented  a  fisvorable  reply  to 
Huas'a  request  Palets  knew  the  power  of  Huss's  elo- 
quence, and  he,  aa  well  as  the  other  papists  who  were 
allied  with  him  in  these  intrigues,  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  experiment  of  it  tried  upon  the  council  He  as 
well  as  his  coacyntors  failed,  however,  in  securing  his 
condemnation  unheard.  King  Sigismund  saw  the  in- 
jusuce  of  such  an  act,  and  prevented  the  plot;  but 
even  in  the  audiences  granted,  Palets  always  care- 
fully watched  his  opportunities  to  worst  his  rival  in 
argument.  His  course  at  this  time  was  in  many  re- 
spects contemptible,  yet  it  may  be  palliated  on  the 
ground  that  Paletc,  probably,  with  all  his  animosity, 
merely  sought  the  humiliation  and  not  the  life  of 
Uiiss,  and  that  it  was  a  partisan  spirit  which  at 
this  time  controlled  Palets.  Certainly,  when  Huss 
bad  been  condemned,  and  efforts  were  making  to  se- 
cure his  abjurstion  of  heresy,  Palets  was  among  those 
who  visited  Huss  in  prison;  and  the  gentle  manner  in 
which  be  treated  his  former  friend  evinces  that  he  was 
not  altogether  void  of  feeling,  and  that,  great  as  he  was 
himaelf  by  native  talent  and  untiring  industry',  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  one  greater,  becsuse  he  allied  with 
all  these  distinctions  the  virtue  of  honor  and  truthful- 
nesSb  Palets  had  been  selected  by  Huss  as  his  con- 
fessor in  his  dying  hour,  but  the  papal  servant  fek  too 
keenly  the  sad  ending  of  this  persecution  to  have  com- 
plied with  Huss's  request  When  Jerome  was  perse- 
cuted, Palets  again  accused,  but  with  less  acrimony 
and  persistency.  Paletz  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century;  of  his  writings  none  are  now  accessible. 
See  GiUett,  Itfe  cmd  Timea  of  John  Huss,  vol.  i  and  it; 
J/on.  Hmtti,  aa  referred  to  above ;  Jenkins,  Life  and 
Times  of  Cardmai  JmUan,  p.  46;  Ep»  Huss.  i,  in  his 
Opp.  vdL  i;  Palacky,  BOhmiscke  Geschickte,  iii,  161  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Paley,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  the  year 
1748.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable 
fiunily  in  Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Dur- 
ing his  infancy  his  father  removed  to  Giggleswick,  in 
Yorkshire,  near  the  family  propert}*,  having  been  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  King  Edward's  School  in  that 
place.  William  was  educated  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great  abilities,  a 
stadiooa  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and  discrimination 
of  intelkct  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  wss  entered  a 
sizar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  But  unhappily, 
seduced  by  the  influence  of  a  few  gay  and  dissolute  com- 
panions, the  first  two  years  of  his  college  life  were  en- 
tirely kat  or  misspent  The  bad  fruits  of  this  vagabond 
life  made  him  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  with  his 
wisdom  there  came  that  fortitude  which  helped  him 
to  disentangle  himself  from  this  di^gpracefal  connection, 
and  he  reaolved  on  a  course  of  devoted  study.  So  rspid 
was  his  progress  that  in  1768  he  took  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree with  the  highest  honors.  He  then  taught  for  three 
years  in  an  academy  at  Greenwich.  In  1766  he  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  for  a  prose  Latin  dissertation — the 
anbject  being  A  Comparison  between  the  Stoic  and  Epir 
eurean  Pkilosopkjf  wiik  respect  to  the  InfMenet  of  each 
on  ike  Morals  of  a  Peopk^  in  which  he  characteristically 
argued  in  fevor  of  the  latter.  Next  year  he  wsto  elected 
a  fellow  of  hia  alma  mater,  Christ's  College,  and  soon 
after  CDUeagne  to  Dr.  Law  in  his  public  lectures  on 
■ond  and  politioal  philoaophy,  as  well  as  on  the  New 


Testament.  This  early  occupation  directed  Paley's 
mind  to  subjects  which,  when  more  maturely  studied, 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  works  that  have  obtained 
him  extensive  fame  as  an  author.  Both  as  a  college 
lecturer  and  a  preacher,  he  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
sound  sense  and  discretion,  especially  for  his  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  simplifying  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
subjects,  and  bringing  them  down  to  the  level  of  the 
humblest  capacity.  He  had  entered  the  priesthood  in 
1767,  and  in  1776,  on  his  marriage,  had  of  course  been 
obliged  to  3'ield  up  his  fellowship^  His  early  patron. 
Law,  who  had  become  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  who  was 
well  aware  of  Paley's  merits,  now  promoted  him  in  the 
Church  by  presenting  him  first  to  the  vicarage  of  Dal- 
ston,  Cumberland,  then  to  Appleby,  Westmoreland,  till,  in 
the  course  of  years,  he  rose  to  be  archdeacon  of  Carlisle 
(1782),  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  (1786).  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  sUve-trade ;  and  in 
1789,  when  the  first  great  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  expected,  he  drew  up  a  short  but  appro- 
priate and  judicious  treatise,  entiUed  Comments  against 
the  Unjust  Pretentions  of  Slave-dealers  and  Holders  to  be 
indemnified  by  pecuniary  AUowanoes  at  the  public  jEjt- 
pensCj  in  case  tie  Slace^rade  shouldbe  abolished,  and  sent 
it  to  the  committee.  The  bishop  of  Durham,  entertain- 
ing great  respect  for  him,  and  recognising  the  valuable 
service  which  Paley  bad  rendered  to  the  abolition  cause, 
presented  him  with  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop  Wear^ 
mouth,  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  last 
years,  largely  given  to  literary  labors,  were  extremely 
trying  because  of  his  impaired  physical  condition,  but 
he  bore  his  bodily  pain  meekly,  ever  trusting  in  the  kind 
dispositions  of  a  loving  heavenly  Father.  Paley's  piety 
with  becoming  progress  became  more  fervent,  elevated, 
and  established  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  lingered, 
notwithstanding  the  malignity  of  his  disease,  nntU  Msy 
26,  1806,  when  he  suddenly  died.  Dr.  Paley  was  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  his  countenance  was  no  index 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  attributes — the  suavity,- 
benevolence,  strong  good  sense,  and  dear  judgment 
that  distinguished  him.  Among  his  friends  no  man 
was  more  highly  or  more  justly  esteemed  than  Dr. 
Paley;  his  literary  attainments  were  exceeded  only  by 
his  many  amiable  traits  of  frankness  and  g^ood-humor. 
In  matters  of  opinion  he  was  liberal-minded  and  chari- 
table. He  was  a  friend  to  free  inquiry  and  an  able  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  as  we  have  seen 
above  in  his  position  on  the  slave-trade.  In  his  theology 
he  was  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  having  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  Arian  sentiments.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  for  originality  as  for  that 
power  of  intellect  by  which  he  grasps  a  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own ; 
for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  disposes  and 
follows  out  his  argument,  and  for  a  style  peculiarly 
suited  to  philosophical  investigations — strong,  exact, 
and  clear,  and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which, 
though  sometimes  homely,  express  and  illustrate  his 
meaning  most  forcihly  and  most  distinctly.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  is  not  always  ready  to  endorse  Paley's 
philosophical  teachings,  gives  thb  enthusiastic  com- 
mendation of  Paley  as  an  author :  **  This  excellent  writ- 
er, who»  after  Clarke  and  Butler,  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  18th  century,  is  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
naturally  placed  after  Tucker,  to  whom,  with  praise- 
worthy liberality,  he  owns  his  extensive  obligations. 
.  .  .  His  style  is  as  near  perfection  in  its  kind  as 
any  in  our  language"  (Works  [1864],  i,  188).  The 
greatest  and  most  important  of  Paley's  works  is  The 
Principles  of  Moral  and  PoHUcal  Phihsopky  (1786; 
with  Dissertations  and  Notes  by  Alexander  Bain,  1868 ; 
annotated  by  Richard  Whately,  1869).  The  generri 
outlines  of  it  had  been  delivered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils 
when  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  university.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  **  Principles,"  which  treats  of  moral  philosophy 
only  (after  giving  some  account  of  the  law  of  honor,  the 
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law  of  the  land,  and  the  ScriptureSi  aa  rules  of  action; 
rejecting,  after  Locke,  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense,  or  an 
innate  capacity  of  moral  judgment;  and  defining  what 
he  means  by  human  happiness  and  virtue),  Paley  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  principles  and  to  lay  down  the  foun- 
dation of  his  system.  His  desire  of  introducing  into  the 
foundation  of  his  system  too  much  of  the  exactness  of 
demonstrative  science,  has  occasionally  led  him  to  define 
things  which  in  their  nature  are  indeterminate  and 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  precise  and 
formal  definition.  His  account  of  the  law  of  honor  and 
of  virtue  is  of  this  character.  He  is  also  too  fond  of 
putting  forward  disjunctive  propositions,  and  reasoning 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  exhaustive,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  methods  of  administering  justice.  Hence 
his  applications  are  sometimes  fettered  and  his  conclu- 
sions defective.  The  gist  of  his  views  on  these  topics  is 
found  in  book  ii,  "  On  Moral  Obligation.**  A  man  is  said 
to  be  obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  re- 
sulting from  the  command  of  another.  In  moral  matters, 
the  motive  is  the  expectation  of  future  reward  or  pun- 
ishment, and  the  command  is  from  God.  Hence  private 
happiness  is  the  motive,  and  the  will  of  God  the  rule. 
But  how  is  the  will  of  God  known  ?  From  two  sources-^ 
the  decUurations  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of  nature ; 
and  the  method  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  concerning 
any  action  by  the  light  of  nature  is  to  inquire  into  the 
tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  gen- 
eral happiness.  Here,  then,  Paley  arrives  at  his  prin- 
ciple that  *'  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the 
obligation  of  it"  Its  utility  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
consideration  of  general  consequences  ■,  it  must  be  expe- 
dient upon  the  whole,  in  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects 
collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  im- 
mediate and  direct.  Having  settled  his  principle,  he 
proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of  moral  duties. 
He  makes  a  threefold  division  of  duties:  namely,  those 
which  a  man  owes  to  hb  neighbor,  or  relative  duties; 
those  which  he  owes  to  himself;  and  those  which  he 
owes  to  God.  The  first  set  are  determinate  or  inde- 
terminate: determinate,  such  as  promises,  contracts, 
oaths.  The  obligation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to 
the  principle  of  expediency,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  *' confidence  in  promises  is  essential  to  the 
intercourse  of  human  life ;"  and  the  sense  in  which  A 
promise  is  to  be  interpreted  is  that  which  the  promiser 
knowingly  and  willingly  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Contracts  are  mutual  prom- 
ises, and  therefore  governed  by  the  same  principles; 
consequently,  whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deemed 
a  part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  ^'animos  imponentis,"  that  is, 
in  the  sense  which  the  imposer  intends  by  them.  In- 
determinate duties  are  duurity,  gratitude,  and  the  like. 
They  are  called  indeterminate  because  no  precise  and 
formal  limits  can  be  assigned  to  their  exercise.  Another 
class  belonging  to  this  first  set  of  duties  originate  liom 
the  constitution  of  the  sexes.  The  second  set  of  duties 
are  those  which  a  man  owes  to  himself.  As  there  are 
few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  confined  to  the 
individual,  little  is  said  about  them.  A  man's  duty  to 
himself  consists  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  person,  and  the  guarding  against  those 
practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  third  division  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to 
God.  In  one  sense,  every  duty  is. a  duty  to  God;  but 
there  are  some  of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as  the 
author :  these  are  worship  and  reverence.  The  second 
part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  political 
knowledge,  is  pervaded,  in  determining  the  grounds  of 
civil  government,  and  the  reasons  of  obedience  to  it,  by 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation of  his  moral  system — **  Utility.*'  Public  utility 
is  the  foundation  of  all  government.  Hence,  whatever 
irregularity  or  violations  of  equity,  or  fraud  and  violence 


may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  aoqntsition  of  sopreDe 
power,  when  the  state  is  once  peaceably  settled,  and  the 
good  of  its  subjects  promoted,  obedience  to  it  becomes  a 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may.  have  been  the 
original  legitimacy  of  the  ruling  authority,  if  it  become 
corrupt,  negligent  of  the  public  welfare,  and  cease  to  sat* 
isfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed,  it  is  right  to  pot 
it  down  and  establish  another  in  its  place.  Writing 
under  a  government  which  holds  to  the  union  oif  Church 
and  State,  Paley  of  course  prominently  treated  of  rdig- 
ious  establishments,  and  here  also  he  idlows  the  doctiioe 
of  expediency  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  his  views 
and  conclusions.  He  teaches  that,  as  no  form  of  Church 
government  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a  re> 
ligious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity;  it  ii 
only  the  means  of  inculcating  it  But  the  means  must 
be  judged  of  according  to  their  efficieney;  this  is  the 
only  standard;  consequently  the  authority  of  a  Cburdi 
establishment  is  founded  in  its  utility.  For  the  ssme 
reason  tests  and  subscriptions  ought  to  be  made  as  aim- 
pie  and  easy  as  possible ;  but  when  no  present  neoesHiy 
requires  unusual  strictness,  confessions  of  faith  ought  to 
be  converted  into  articles  of  peaoe.  In  establishing  a 
religion,  where  unanimity  cannot  be  maintained,  the 
will  of  the  majority  should  be  consulted,  becanse  ku 
evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  this  than  any  other 
plan.  On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  condemoed 
and  toleration  justified ;  because  the  former  never  pro- 
duced any  real  change  of  opinion,  while  the  latter  en- 
courages inquiry  and  advances  the  progress  of  truth. 
Objection  has  frequently  been  taken  to  the  prindpies  oo 
which  Paley  rests  his  sx-stem  (oomp.  Dug.  Stewart,  £?«- 
ment4,  voL  ii,  and  his  Philos,  of  ike  Active  amd  Moral 
Poteers;  Robert  Hall,  sermon  on  Infidetity;  Fr.  Wayland, 
J^evuojf^ Moral PhUos,;  and  the  ddenoe  by  Wainwrigbt, 
Paley's  Theory  of  Morals,  etc  [1880]),  but  the  ioddity 
and  appositeness  of  his  illustrations  are  beyond  all  pnuse. 
If  his  treatise  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  profoundly  phik»- 
sophical  work,  it  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  sensible  ever  written,  even  by  an  fingliahroan; 
and  at  least  it  brushed  off  into  oblivion  the  shallow 
and  muddy  mysticism  that  had  long  enveloped  the 
philosophy  of  politics.  If  it  failed  to  sound  the  depths 
of  **  moral  obligation,"  there  are  excuses  for  this  fail- 
ure. Says  Dr.  Blaokie,  **Paley's  definition  of  virtue: 
the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  win  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happineas^  cfaaractcraes 
the  man,  the  book,  the  age,  the  country,  and  the  proles- 
sion  to  which  he  belonged,  admirably.  It  ia  a  definitioD 
that,  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  likdihood  expressed 
the  feelings  of  999  out  of  every  1000  British  ChrisdaM 
living  in  the  generation  immediatdy  preeeding  the 
French  Revolution**  (Four  Phases  ofMoraU,  p.  aQ8>  In 
1790  appeared  Paley*s  most  original  and  Taloabie  work, 
the  HortB  PauUttOy  or  the  Truth  of  the  ^Scr^ptefv  Histery 
of  8f,  Paul  ennoed  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Epietks  which 
hear  his  Name  with  the  Acts  of  the  AposdeSfemdwith  em 
another.  The  aim  of  this  admirable  work  ia  to  prove, 
by  a  great  variety  of  ^  undesigned  ooinddenoeS)"  the  im- 
probability, if  not  impossibility,  of  the  usoal  infldd  hy- 
pothesis of  hb  time,  viz.  that  the  New  Testament  is  a 
**  cunningly  devised  fable."  It  was  dedicated  to  hiafinend 
John  Law,  then  bishop  of  Killala,  in  Ireland,  to  whose 
favor  he  had  been  indebted  for  most  of  his  psefcmenti. 
In  1794  was  published  Paley*s  next  important  woifc,  en- 
tided  A  View  of  the  Emdemxs  of  ChrisHamty  {np^ 
lished  seventeen  times  in  twenty  acven  ycan^  mid  fie- 
quently  edited  and  widely  ciiculated,  latest  by  Whatriy 
[N.  Y.  1866, 12mo]).  It  is  not  equal  in  origiBaltty  to 
its  predecessor,  but  the  use  made  of  the  labon  of  aueh 
eminent  seholan  as  Lardncr  and  bishop  Dooi^  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  most  dexterooa  and  effieetivet  as  the  ma- 
terials are  wrought  up  with  so  much  addrem  and  disposed 
with  so  much  skill,  and  the  argument  is  laid  before  the 
reader  in  so  clear  and.oonvincing  a  fonD»  that  it  mmt  bs 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  books 
of  the  kind.    The  argamenty  which  is  opened  and  ilh»> 
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timted  with  singnUnr  ability,  is  briefly  tbiB :  A  rerelation 
can  be  made  only  by  means  of  miiacuknis  interference. 
To  worlL  a  miracle  is  the  sole  juerogative  of  the  Supreme 
Being.   If  therefore  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  con- 
firmation of  a  religion,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of 
God  to  the  divine  authority  of  that  religion.    Conse- 
quently, if  Che  miracles  alleged  in  behalf  of  Christianity 
were  actually  performed,  the  Christian  religion  must  be 
the  true  one.    Whether  the  miracles  were  actually  per- 
formed or  not  depends  upon  the  credibility  of  those  who 
professed  to  be  witnesBes  of  them,  that  is,  the  apostles 
and  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  credibility 
is  demonstrated  from  this  consideration — 'Mhat  they 
passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sidferings  vol- 
untarily undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 
they  d^vered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief 
in  those  accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from 
the  same  motive,  to  new  rules  of  conduct.**   They  could 
not  have  been  deceived;  they  must  have  known  whether 
Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not;  they  must  have  known 
whether  the  miracles  he  did  were  real  or  pretended. 
Neither  could  they  have  been  deceivers;  they  had  no 
intelligible  purpose  to  accomplish  by  deception;  they 
had  everything  to  lose  by  it.    On  the  other  hand,  by 
being  still  —  by  letting  the  subject  rest — they  might 
have  escaped  the  sufierings  they  endured.    It  is  per- 
fectly inconceivable,  and  entirely  out  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  action,  that  men  should  set  about  prop- 
agating what  they  know  to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only 
gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose  themselves  to  the  mani- 
fest consequences — enmity  and  hatred,  danger  and  death. 
In  1802  Paley  published  perhaps  the  most  widely  popu- 
lar of  all  his  works,  Natural  Theology t  ^  Evidences  of 
the  Exigtenee  and  Attriiute»  qfthe  Deity,  which,  how- 
ever, is  baaed,  and  to  a  laige  extent  borrowed  from  the 
Religunu  Philosopher^  the  work  of  a  Dutch  philosopher 
named  Nieowentyt,  an  English  translation  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1718-1719.    The  plagiarisms  are  most  palpa- 
ble, but  have  been  accounted  for  by  Paley's  own  method 
of  composition.   The  Natural  Theology  was  <*  made  up" 
from  his  loose  papers  and  notes  written  while  he  was  a 
ooQege  tutor,  and  in  the  course  of  such  a  long  time  as 
elapsed  since  its  first  compilation,  lUey  had  forgotten 
the  aonrcea  fivm  whence  he  derived  them.    It  is  also 
but  fair  to  state  that  he  has  taken  nothing  which  he 
has  not  greatly  improved — **  nihil  tetigit,  quod  non 
omavit.'*    Paley  has  made  that  clear,  impressive,  and 
convincing  which  in  the  original  was  confused,  illogi- 
cal, and  tiresome.     He  has  added,  too^  more  than  he 
has  borrowed;  and,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  prodno- 
tiona,  the  matter  is  arranged  and  the  argument  fol- 
lowed oat  with  consummate  judgment.    His  object  is 
to  establish  the  fact  of  benevolent  design  in  the  works 
of  the  viable  creation.    Hence  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Deaigning  Intelligenoe  is  inferred;  and  his 
persooalitj,  unity,  imd  goodness  demonstrated.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  but  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  in  the  English  language.     *<In  the 
character  of  a  defender  of  the  faith,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Eeeiew,  "we  would  bold  up  Paley  to  almost  nnmingled 
admiiatioD;  in  any  other  character  his  praise  must  be 
more  qualified.  The  department  of  theology  with  which 
akme  Paley  was  thoroughly  conversant  was  the  Evir 
dkneee.     He  had  not  the  necesnry  quaUflcations  for  a 
eomplete  investigation  of  the  doetrinee.    But  see  him 
how  we  win,  we  always  find  the  good  sense  of  a  plain, 
shrewd,  practical  Yorkshireman   displayed  on   these 
branches  of  religion.    We  think  it  next  to  impossible 
for  an  unbeliever  to  read  the  Evidences,  in  the  order  of 
Ida  arrangement,  unshaken.    His  Natural  Theology  is 
philosophy  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense,  scientific 
without  the  jargon  of  science;  profound,  but  so  clear 
that  its  depth  is  disguised.    He  cares  not  whence  he 
fetches  his  illustrations,  provided  they  are  to  the  pur^ 
pose;"    A  valnable  edition  of  this  work,  with  notes  and 
sdcnttfie  iUastrations,  was  published  (1886-49)  by  lord 
Btoogham  and  Sir  G»  Bell,  Uie  former  furnishing  a  pre- 


liminary discourse  on  natural  theology.  This  discourse 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  contains  an  expo- 
ntion  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence  on 
which  natural  theology  rests,  with  the  intention  of 
proving  that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of  induction  as 
either  physical  or  mental  philosophy;  and  the  second 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  which  the  study  is  calculated  to  afibrd.  Sub- 
joined to  the  volume  are  some  notes  on  various  meta- 
physical points  connected  with  the  subject.  Besides 
the  above  works,  Paley  was  the  author  of  various  ser- 
mons and  tracts.  Several  editions  of  his  entire  works 
have  also  been  published.  One  in  four  volumes,  con- 
taining also  posthumous  sermons,  and  published  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  in  1888,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  edition.  There  is  also  an  American  edi- 
tion, with  Life  (Phila.  1851, 8vo).  See,  in  addition  to 
the  authorities  already  quoted.  Memoirs  ofWfn,  Poky, 
by  W.  Meadley  (SunderL  1809, 8vo,  and  often) ;  Uebeiv 
weg,  Hist.  ofPhOos,  ii,  91, 391 ;  McCosh,  Scotch  PhUos, 
p.  301 ;  MoreU,  Hist.  Philos.  I9th  Century,  p.  106, 267  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doct.  vol  ii  (see  Index);  The 
Quart,  Rev,  (Lond.),  ii,  88  sq. ;  ix,  388  sq. ;  Encyclop, 
Brit.  s.  V. ;  Eng^sh  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uih,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Palgrave,  Francis,  Sir,  an  English  knight,  distin- 
guished alike  as  a  zealous  and  intelligent  antiquary  and 
as  a  historian,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  named 
Cohen,  at  London  in  1788.  Of  his  early  childhood 
nothuig  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  translated  the  Batrachomyomachia  of 
Homer  from  a  Latin  version  into  French  (1797,  4to). 
When  Cohen  joined  the  Christian  Church  we  are  not 
able  to  state,  probably  long  before  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Inner  Temple  (1827),  and  before  having  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  (1832).  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  was  for  many  years  deputy  keeper  of  the  Public 
Kecords  of  Britain  (from  about  1886).  He  died  July  6, 
1861.  Of  his  many  writings  we  will  only  mention  the 
following:  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monweaJthf  Angh'Saxon  Period,  containing  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Policy  and  the  Institutions  arising  out  oflxnos 
and  Usages  tehich  prevailed  before  the  Conquest  (1832,  2 
vols.): — The  History  of  England  f  Anglo-Saxon  Period 
(1881,  1850,  1868;  vol.  xxi  of  Murray's  "Family  li- 
brary") : — Documents  and  Records  iHustrating  the  His- 
tory  of  Scotland  and  the  Transactions  between  the 
Croums  of  Scotland  and  England  (1837)  * — Truths  and 
Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages: — The  Merchant  and  the 
Friar  (1837, 1844)  .—The  History  of  Normandy  and  of 
England  (1851,  1857,  1864,  4  vols.).  Besides  many 
other  works,  he  wrote  articles  to  the  Lond.  Quar,  Rev, 
and  other  periodicals.  His  great  merit,  in  his  his- 
toric writings,  consists  in  the  extensive  use  made  by 
him  of  original  documents,  by  aid  of  which  he  not 
only  himself  very  much  enlarged  our  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  social  aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  pointed  out  to  others  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion. See  Allibone,  Diet,  qf  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth, 
S.V.;  EduA,  Rev.  Jnly,  1832;  January,  1852,  p.  158; 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Fireface  to  Sup.  Notes,  i,  11  (New 
York,  1872) ;  Smyth,  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  lect. 
viii;  jE^dtrift.  J2rr.  Ixvi,  86 ;  Westminster  Rev.  Zuiy,\9h7  \ 
(London)  Athenteum^  1857,  Feb.  28;  North  Amer.  Rev. 
April,  1858;  Margaliouth,  Vestiges  of  the  Historic  An- 
g^Hebrews  tn  Ettst  Anglia  (London,  1870),  p.  105  sq.; 
Pick,  in  the  EvcmgeL  (Lutheran)  Quar,  Rev.  July,  1876, 
p.  373.    (J.H.W.) 

PAU  (a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Prakrit,  q.  v.)  is 
the  name  of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  Its 
origin  must  be  sought  for  in  one  or  several  of  the  pop- 
ular dialects  of  ancient  India,  which  are  comprised  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Plr&krit,  and  stand  in  a  similar 
relation  to  Sanscrit  as  the  Romance  languages,  in  their 
earlier  period,  to  Latin.    See  Sanscrit. 
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Pallol  (l  e.  damont),  deities  anciently  wonbipped 
in  the  neighborhood  or  Mount  iEtna,  in  Sicily.  They 
were  said  to  be  twin  sons  of  Zeus  and  Taleia,  daughter 
of  Hephsstus.  In  remote  ages  they  were  propitiated 
by  human  sacrifices.  The  temple  of  the  Palici  was 
resorted  to  as  an  asylum  by  runaway  slaves. 

Palilia,  an  ancient  Roman  festival  which  was  cel- 
ebrated annuaUy  on  April  21  in  honor  of  Pale$,  the 
god  of  shepherds.  On  the  same  day  afterwards  this 
^stiral  was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  founding 
of  the  city  by  Romulus.  A  minute  description  of  the 
ceremonies  practiced  on  this  day  occurs  in  the  FcuU  of 
Ovid.  The  first  object  to  which  the  festival  was  di- 
rected was  a  public  lustration  by  fire  and  smoke.  For 
this  purpose  they  burned  the  blood  of  the  October-horse 
(q.  v.),  the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival 
of  Ceres,  and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water;  they  washed  their  hands  in  spring- 
water,  and  drank  milk,  mixed  with  must  In  the  even- 
ing the  stables  were  cleansed  with  water,  sprinkled  by 
means  of  laurel  branches,  which  were  also  hung  up  as 
ornaments.  To  produce  purifying  smoke  for  the  sheep 
and  their  folds,  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur,  rosemaiy, 
fir-wood,  and  incense.  Sacrifices  besides  were  offernl, 
consisting  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  eatables,  after 
which  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  shepherds  to  Pales, 
their  prending  deity.  Fires  were  then  kindled,  made 
of  heaps  of  straw,  and,  amid  cheerful  strains  of  music, 
the  sheep  were  purified  by  being  made  to  pass  through 
the  smoke  three  times.  The  whole  ceremonies  were 
wound  up  with  a  feast  in  the  open  air.  In  latter  times 
the  Palilia  lost  its  character  as  a  shepherd  festival,  and 
came  to  be  held  exclusively  in  commemoration  of  the 
day  on  which  the  building  of  Rome  commenced.  Ca- 
ligula ordered  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  to 
be  celebrated  as  a  festival  under  the  name  of  Palilia. 
See  Ganlner,  Failh$pfthe  World,  p.  689, 690. 

Palimpsast  (ira\ifi\l/ri9roc,  rtMed  out  a^ttm),  a 
term  applied  to  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  the  older 
writing  has  been  erased  in  order  to  use  the  parchment 
or  paper  for  writing  on  them  again.  A  good  specimen 
IS  the  WolfenbUttel  MS.  (q.  ▼.> 

Palingenesia  (Gr.,  ttoXw,  apain,  and  yivtmc, 
Hrth)  IB  a  term  that  appears  to  have  originated  among 
the  Stoics,  who  employed  it  to  denote  the  act  of  the 
Demiiirgus,  or  Creator,  by  which,  having  absorbed  all 
being  into  himself,  he  reproduced  it  in  a  new  creation. 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xix,  28,  where  it  is  used  in  allusion  to  the 
Judgment  of  this  world,  and  the  alAy  fdXXtMVi  and 
Titus  iii,  6,  where  it  is  used  in  reference  to  baptismal 
regeneration,  Xovrpbv  TrcLKtyytvtviag)  has  given  it  a 
place  in  Christian  theology,  and  divines  have  various- 
ly used  it  to  express  the  resurrection  of  men,  the  new 
birth  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
world  to  that  perfect  state  that  it  lost  by  the  Fall — 
'*the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.**  The  term  is  also  applied  to  designate 
both  the  great  geological  changes  which  the  earth  has 
undergone  and  the  transformations  in  the  insect  king- 
dom, such  as  of  caterpillars  into  butterflies,  etc  See 
New  Birth  ;  Re8urri£Ction. 

Palingeniufl,  Marcellus,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Stellada,  in  Ferrara.  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  Zodiacus  V'Ucb,  which  brought 
him  into  trouble,  as  it  contains  many  sarcastic  attacks 
on  monks  and  Church  abuses.  His  name  is  therefore 
in  the  Index  Librorum  ProkSntorum  as  a  Lutheran  her- 
etic The  book  is  entitled  Zodktau  Vita,  id  est  de 
homifM  viia,  ttudio  ac  monbus  optime  instiiuendit  Ubri 
xii  nunc  detnum  ad  exemplaria  primaria  seduU  caiti" 
ffaH  (Rott.  1722,  small  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog, 
voL  ii,  s.  T. 

Paliuy,  Bernard,  a  Huguenot  artisan,  noted  for 
his  faithful  adherence  to  the  Reformation  movement, 


and  also  one  of  the  most  iUnstrions  of  the  GospeUen 
(q.  v.),  was  eminent  as  a  natural  philosopher,  chemist,  ge> 
ologist,  and  artisL  He  is  generally  known  as  "■  Paliaey, 
the  great  Potter."  He  was  bom  about  1510  at  La  Cba- 
pelle  fiiron,  a  poor  village  in  Perigord,  where  bis  biher 
brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a  glazier.  The  boy 
was  by  nature  quick  and  ingenious,  with  a  taste  for 
drawing,  designing,  and  decoration,  and  be  made  him- 
self useful  to  the  village  churches  of  his  neighborhood 
whenever  such  skill  was  required.  When  his  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  past  he  set  out  upon  his  ^  wander^ 
schaft,"  and  travelled  extensively,  as  is  the  custom  of 
Continental  European  artisans.  Spanish,  French,  Swim, 
Dutch,  and  German  territory  he  thus  visited  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  most  deeply  moved  by  the  recent 
revolt  of  Luther  ftom  Rome.  Of  comae,  the  thooghtfol 
young  man  belonging  to  a  ckss  of  mechanics  somewhat 
culturad,  and  besides  by  nature  a  shrewd  observer  and 
independent  thinker,  he  could  not  faU  to  be  influenced 
by  the  popular  agitation.  A  Bible  which  fell  into  hit 
hands  he  read,  notwithstanding  the  papal  ban  against 
this  liberty  in  a  laymaiu  It  did  not  liul  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  inquiring  and  thoughtful  Paliasy, 
and  at  thirty  he  was  a  convert  to  the  side  which  advo- 
cated the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  jusd- 
fication  by  faith,  without  the  agency  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  now  in  his  native  country ;  but  aware  of 
the  danger  those  were  subject  to  who  advocated  these 
views,  he  shunned  Pari%  and  resided  at  Saintenge,  in  the 
south-west  of  France  Palissy  was  bom  to  lead  others. 
He  had  not  lived  long  here  before  the  townspeople 
were  by  him  guided  religiously,  as  if  their  pastor.  At 
first  a  little  congregation  had  formed,  and  to  theae  he 
dispensed  spiritual  food  not  only  on  Sundajrs  bat  week- 
days. They  came  to  be  specially  designated  as  '^tbe 
Religionists,"  and  were  known  thioughottt  the  town  to 
be  persons  of  blameless  life,  peaceable,  well-disposed, 
and  industrious.  As  their  number  rapidly  increased  the 
Romanists  felt  impelled  to  a  like  devotion  and  holy 
pntfession,  and  soon,  to  use  the  words  of  Paliasy,  *^  that 
were  prayers  daily  in  this  town,  both  on  one  side  and 
the  other."  That  both  were  in  earnest  was  evidenced 
by  the  charitable  feeling  which  governed  alL  They 
used  the  same  churches  by  turns,  and  there  waa  no  dis- 
position to  persecution.  But  though  Palissy  devoted  so 
large  a  share  of  his  time  to  religion,  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  progress  too  as  an  artisan.  Indeed,  in  many  re- 
spects this  period  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  moat  memor^ 
able.  In  it  falls  one  of  his  most  important  discov- 
eries, which  we  are  told  came  about  as  follows:  *'An 
enamelled  cup  of  'Faience,'  which  he  saw  by  chance, 
inspired  hira  with  the  resolution  to  discover  the  mode 
of  producing  white  enameL  Neglecting  all  other  labors, 
he  devoted  himself  to  investigations  and  experiments 
for  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years^  He  at  last  ex- 
hausted all  his  resouioes,  and  for  want  of  money  to  boy 
fuel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  his  house- 
hold furniture  piece  by  piece;  his  neighbors  laughed  st 
him,  his  wife  overwhelmed  him  with  repnaches.  and 
his  starving  family  surrounded  him  crying  for  food; 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  disoouragenients  he  persisted  in 
the  search,  and  was  in  the  end  rewarded  by  suoccas."  A 
few  vessels  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  ookxed  to 
represent  nature,  sold  for  high  prices,  and  he  was  then 
enabled  to  complete  those  investigations  by  whidi  be  be- 
came famous ;  and,  though  a  Huguenot,  he  was  protected 
and  encouraged,  in  1669,  by  the  king  and  the  nobiHty, 
who  employed  him  to  embellish  thdr  jnansaoos  with  qiec- 
imens  of  his  arL  In  1660  he  was  lodged  in  the  Toile- 
ries,  and  was  specially  exempted  by  qneen  Catharine 
from  the  massscre  of  St.  Bartholoinew,  mora  fran  a  re- 
gard to  her  own  benefit  than  fh>m  kindncaa.  In  March, 
1676,  he  began  a  course  of  leotnies  on  naUual  history 
and  physics,  and  was  the  first  in  France  to  snbstitnte 
positive  fiu^  and  rigorous  demonstiatiouB  lor  the  fimd- 
fnl  interpretations  of  philasophers.  In  the  covns  of 
these  lectures  he  gave  (1684)  the  flat  tight  necioas  of 
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the  origin  of  tprings,  and  the  forawtion  of  stones  and 
fossil  shellsy  and. strongly  advocated  the  importance  of 
mari  as  a  fertilizing  agent.  These,  along  with  his  the- 
ories regarding  the  hest  means  of  purifying  water,  have 
been  fully  supported  by  recent  disooveiy  and  investiga- 
tion. In  1588  he  was  arrested,  thrown  into  the  Bastile 
as  a  heretic,  and  threatened  with  death  unless  he  re- 
canted. Bat  though  he  was  feeble  and  trembling  on 
the  veige  of  the  grave,  his  spirit  was  as  brave  as  in  his 
youth,  and  he  resolutely  held  to  his  religion.  There 
were  many  who  insisted  that  he  should  be  burned ;  but  he 
died  in  1590  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  coura- 
geously remaining  faithful  to  the  cause  until  the  end,  and 
glorying  in  having  been  called  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
true  fiuth.  Palissy  left  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
hbtory,  the  first  that  had  been  formed  in  France.  His 
works  are  at  the  present  day  almost  beyond  price,  and 
his  omaments  and  arabesques  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Renaissance.  See  Smiles,  HuguenoU^ 
p.  35-44 ;  Cap,  (Euvrea  CompUte*  de  Bernard  Pali»9y 
(Paris,  1844);  Dumesnil,  B.  Palisty,  Lb  PoHer  de  Terre 
(ibid.  1851) ;  Morley,  The  Life  o/B.  Patiu^y  his  Labors 
and  his  Discoveries  (Lond.  1852,  2  vols.) ;  Duplessis, 
Etitde  sur  Palisty  (Paris,  1856);  Free^WiU  Baptist 
Quar.  vii,  354  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

V^         yTi      Pall,  in  heraldry,  the  upper  part  of 
1^  \y^   //A  *  saltire  conjofned  to  the  lower  part 
X   >^  X    /  of  a  pale.    It  appears  much  in  the  arms 
of  ecclesiastical  sees. 

Pall  is  the  name  given  in  English 
to  different  portions  of  ecclesiastical 
Pall.  vesture,  employed  by  the  Romish  and 

other  churches. 

1.  It  is  applied  (Lat  paXHwn;  6r.  ciXi^rov)  to  a  part 
of  the  pontifical  dress  worn  only  by  the  pope,  archbish- 
ops, and  patriarchs,  and  is  a  scarf  of  honor  symbolic  of 
**  the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  ofiioe."  It  is  a  white 
woollen  band  of  about  three  fingers'  breadth,  made 
mund,  and  worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  in  front 
with  one  end  hanging  down  over  the  breast ;  the  other 
behind  it  is  ornamented  with  purple  crosses,  and  fast- 
ened by  three  golden  needles  or  pins,  the  number  sig- 
nifying charity,  or  the  nails  of  the  cross.  It  is  made  of 
the  wool  of  perfectly  white  sheep,  which  are  yearly,  on 
the  festival  of  St.  .Agnes,  offered  and  blessed  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  holy  eucharist,  in  the  church  dedicated 
to  her  in  the  Nomentan  Way  in  Rome.  The  sheep  are 
received  by  two  canons  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lat^ 
eran,  who  deliver  them  into  the  charge  of  the  snbdeacons 
of  the  apostolic  college,  and  by  them  they  are  kept  and 
fed  until  the  time  for  sheep-shearing  arrives.  The  pal- 
Hums  are  always  made  of  this  wool,  and  when  completed 
they  are  brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  are  placed  upon  the  altar  over  those  saints' 
tomb  on  the  eve  of  their  festival,  and  are  left  there  the 
whole  night,  and  on  the  following  day  are  delivered  to 
the  sabdeacons  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  take  charge  of  them. 
The  pope  alone  always  wean  the  pallium,  wherever  he 
officiates,  to  signify  his  assumed  authority  over  all  other 
particular  churches. 

Archbishops  and  patriarchs  receive  the  pall  from  the 
pope,  and  cannot  wear  it  except  on  certain  occasions, 
soch  as  oooncilS}  ordinations,  and  on  great  festivals  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  The  Council  of  Macon 
(A.  D.  581)  forbade  archbishops  saying  mass  without 
the  pall.  An  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Church,  al- 
though he  be  consecrated  as  bishop,  and  have  taken 
poooession,  cannot  before  he  has  petitioned  for,  and  re- 
ceived and  paid  fbr  the  pallium,  either  call  himself  arch- 
btsbop  or  pMBrform  such  acts  as  belong  to  the  ''greater 
jurisdiction" — those,  namely,  which  he  exercises  not  as 
a  bishop,  bat  as  archbishop,  such  as  to  summon  a  coun- 
cil or  to  visit  his  province,  etc  He  can,  however,  when 
his  election  has  been  coiifirmed,  and  before  he  receives 
the  palUnm,  depute  his  functions,  in  the  matter  of  or- 
daining bi^ops,  to  hb  Baffiragans,  who  may  lawfully 


exeidse  them  by  hts  command.  If,  however,  any  arch- 
bishop in  the  Romish  Church,  before  he  receives  the 
pallium,  perform  those  offices  which  result  immediately 
from  the  possession  of  it,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  re- 
lating to  orders  and  to  the  chrism,  eto.,  the  acts  them- 
selves are  valid,  but  the  archbishop  offends  against  the 
canons  and  laws  of  the  Church. 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  and  was  orig- 
inally granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  patriarchs.  Thus 
Constantino  gave  the  use  of  the  pall  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome, probably  Linus  or  Sylvester;  and  Anthimus,  patri- 
arch of  Onstantinople,  when  expelled  from  his  see,  is 
said  to  have  returned  the  pall  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
In  836  it  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  a  bishop  of  the 
see  of  Cstia,  who  was  then  ofliciating  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  pope,  because  the  pontiff  was  not  a  bishop 
at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  bishopric  of  Aries  had 
the  pall  from  a  very  early  period.  The  bishopric  of 
Autun  was  given  it  about  A.  D.  600.  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville says  that  it  was  once  common  to  all  bishops,  but 
in  time  it  certainly  was  given  to  bishops  only  as  an  ex- 
ceptional honor,  as  when  St.  Boniface  received  it  from 
pope  Gregory  II,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg  in  1046,  and  the 
bishop  of  Lucca  from  Alexander  II  in  1057.  Pelagius 
or  Damasns  required  all  metropolitans  to  feteh  their 
pall  within  three  months  after  consecration ;  pope  Greg- 
ory I  forbade  the  reception  of  money  by  any  ofiicial  at 
its  delivery,  but  the  journey  and  fees  in  time  became 
a  sore  tax,  which  cost  the  archbishop  of  Mayence 
80.000  gold  pieces.  Pope  Gregory  sent  a  pall  to  St. 
Augustine  of  Canteri)ury,  and  in  734  Egbright  of 
York,  after  great  difficulty,  procured  the  same  distinc- 
tion, which  had  been  withheld  since  644.  In  1472  the 
archbishops  of  St.  Andrew*s  became  independent  of 
York  and  metropolitans  of  Scotland  in  right  of  the  pall. 
Four  palls  were  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Council 
of  Kells,  1152,  to  the  Irish  archbishops  by  the  papal 
legate,  this  being  their  earliest  acknowledgment  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  When  the  see  of  Rome  had  carried 
its  authority  to  the  highest  pitch,  under  Innocent  III, 
that  pontiff  decreed  the  pall  to  be  a  mark  of  such  dis- 
tinction as  is  attached  to  it  to  this  day.  Neither  the 
functions  or  title  of  archbishop,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
can  be  assumed  without  it ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  papal  exchequer,  every  arch- 
bishop is  buried  in  his  pall,  so  that  his  successor  may 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  pope  fur  another  and  pay  for 
the  privilege. 

The  paU  represents  the  lamb  borne  on  the  Good 
Shepherd's  shoulders,  and  also  humility,  zeal,  a  chain  <^ 
honor,  and  pastoral  vigilance.  Its  other  names  were 
anaphorionj  superhumeraUf  and — ^in  Theodoret  and  St. 
Gregory  Na^eianzen — Upd  trroXfi.  Before  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  ornamented  with  two  or  four  red  or  purple, 
but  now  with  six  black  crosses,  fastened  with  gold  pins, 
which  superseded  an  earlier  ornament,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, or  one  cross,  of  the  4th  century.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  relic  of  an  abbreviated  toga,  reduced 
to  its  laticlave  by  degrees.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great  it  was  made  of  white  linen  cloth  without  seam  or 
needlework,  hanging  down  firom  the  shoulders.  It  has 
pendants  hanging  down  behind  and  before  to  represent 
the  double  burden  of  the  pope. 

2.  PaU  (Gr.  IvivroVf  rpain^o^povy  ihrXiofia)  is  also 
the  name  of  the  cloth  hanging  in  ttont  of  an  altar:  the 
modem  antependium,  like  the  blue  cloth  of  the  golden 
altar  (Numb,  iv,  11).  In  1680,  at  AVorcester  cathedral, 
the  upper  and  lower  fronts,  and  the  pall  or  middle  cov- 
ering, are  mentioned.  There  is  one  with  the  acts  of 
saints  of  the  15th  century  at  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford ;  be- 
sides wall  hangings,  according  to  Rupert,  betokening 
the  future  glory  of  the  Chureh  triumphant. 

8.  In  a  strictly  liturgical  sense  the  word  paU  is  ap- 
plied to  the  linen  cloth  covering  the  table  or  slab  of  the 
altar  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  councils  of  Lateran  and  Rheims,  and  by 
pope  Boniface  III.    In  the  Greek  Chureh,  on  the  four 
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corners  of  the  holy  table  are  fixed  four  pieces  of  doth 
called  the  EvangduUj  because  stamped  with  their  effi- 
gies, symbolizing  the  Churchy  which  calls  the  faithful 
to  Christ  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Over  these 
are  laid  the  linen  cloth,  called  the  body  cloth,  represent- 
ing the  winding-sheet  of  the  Lord  in  the  tomb  (John 
XX,  7) ;  a  second  of  finer  material,  symbolizing  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  seated  on  the  altar  as  his  throne ; 
and  a  third  the  corporal  proper.  The  use  of  three  cloths 
in  the  Latin  Church  Is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pius  L  St.  Optatus  of  Milevi  mentions  an  altar 
cloth.  In  the  6th  century  silk  and  precious  stuffs  were 
used,  as  Sl  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us.  Constantino 
gave  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  to  St.  Peter's;  and  Zachary 
presented  one  wrought  with  the  Nativity  and  studded 
with  pearlsL  The  modem  Roman  pall  is  a  square  piece 
of  linen  cloth — sometimes  limber,  sometimes  made  stiff 
by  inserting  pasteboard — sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  chalice.  The  upper  service  is  often  of 
silk  embroidered,  or  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  surface  in 
contact  with  the  chalice  must  always  be  of  linen.  A 
fair  white  linen  cloth  and  a  carpet  of  silk  or  decent  stuff 
are  required  in  the  English  Church.  The  form  is  the 
ancient  pall,  and  should  be  fair,  that  is  damasked  or  or^ 
namented,  and  so  beautiful  (Isa.  iv,  2 ;  £zek.  xvi.  17) ; 
it  is  white  (Rev.  xv,  6;  xix,  14),  like  Christ's  raiment, 
exceeding  white  as  snow  (Mark  ix,  8).  It  ought  to 
hang  slightly  over  the  front  of  the  altar,  but  at  the 
end  nearly  to  the  ground  (Waloott,  Sacred  A  rcheeologjff 
a.  v.). 

4.  Besides  all  these  there  is  theyuiiera/  pall,  an  am- 
ple covering  of  black  velvet  or  other  stuff,  which  is 
cast  over  the  coffin  while  borne  to  burial.  The  ends 
of  the  pall  are  held  during  the  funeral  procession  by  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
generally  selected  from  among  those  not  connected  by 
blood.  See  Siegel,  CAristL  AlttrthUmer,  iii,  48  sq.; 
Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdet, ;  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchceoL  s.  v. ; 
Riddle,  Ckrittian  Antiquitiet  (see  Index);  Hefele,  Conr 
cilienffetch.  voL  t,  iii,  and  iv;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Ro- 
maiixtm  (see  Index).     (J.  H.W.) 

Palladino,  Filippo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in 
Florence  about  1544.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instracted,  but  Lanzi  says  he  seems  to  have  studied  the 
Lombard  more  than  the  native  artists,  and  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Baroccio.  After  acquiring  consider- 
able reputation  by  bis  picture  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Florence,  and  an 
altar-piece  in  S.  Jacopo  a'  Corbolini  at  Milan,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  that  city  on  account  of  some  disturb- 
ance. He  sought  refuge  at  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  prince  Colonna;  but  being  pursued  he 
went  to  Sicily,  and  resided  at  Mazzarino,  on  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Colonna  family.  There,  as  well  as  at 
Syracuse,  Palermo,  Catania,  and  other  places,  he  exe- 
cuted works  for  the  churches,  which  Lanzi  says  are  ele- 
gantly designed  and  finely  colored,  though  they  are  not 
1^  from  mannerism.  He  died  at  Mazzarino  in  1614. 
See  Spooner,  Bioff,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  ii,  643. 

Palladio,  Aia)REA,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  was 
bom  at  Vicenza  Nov.  80, 1518.  After  having  critically 
studied  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  at  Rome,  he  settled  in  his  native  city,  and 
first  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  restoration  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Vicenza.  Pope  Paul  III  next  invited  him  to 
Rome,  designing  to  intrust  him  with  the  execution  of 
the  works  then  going  on  at  St.  Peter's,  but  unfortunate- 
ly Paul  died  before  Palladio's  amvaL  He  was  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  construction  of  numerous 
buildings  in  Vicenza  and  the  neighborhood,  in  all  of 
which  he  displayed  the  most  exquisite  taste  combined 
with  the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  ornamenta- 
tion. His  style,  known  as  "  the  Palladian,"  is  compo- 
site, and  is  characterized  by  great  splendor  of  execution 
and  justness  of  proportion.  It  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  the  architecture  of  Northern  Italy.  His  princi- 


pal works  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  the  chnrchei 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  //  Sixnlittimo  Bedempton 
at  Venice,  the  atrivun  and  doitter  at  the  convent  Delia 
Caritj^  and  the  facade  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  in 
the  same  city.  Palladio  died  at  Vicenza  Aug.  6, 15^ 
He  wrote  a  work  on  architecture  which  is  highly  prized. 
The  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Vicenza  in  4  vols. 
(1776).  See  Quatrem^re  de  Qnincy,  Nistoire  da  pbtt 
celebret  archiiectes;  Temanza,Fda  d^fU  arckiietH  leM- 
ziatd;  Ticozzi,  Dizionario,  s.  v.;  Chamben,  Cydop, 
s.  V. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Palladium,  a  name  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  an  image  of  PaUcu  (q.  v.),  upon  the  careful 
keeping  of  which  in  a  sanctuary  the  public  welfare  was 
believed  to  depend.  The  Pallaidium  of  Troy  is  paiticQ- 
larly  celebrated.  According  to  the  cuirent  myth,  it 
was  thrown  down  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  and  fell  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  Ilus,  the  found- 
er of  that  city,  as  a  favorable  omen.  In  the  course  q( 
time  the  belief  spread  that  the  loes  of  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  the  dty;  it  was  therefore  stolen 
by  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  Several  cities  aflenrards 
boasted  of  possessing  it,  particularly  Aigoe  and  Athens. 
Other  accounts,  however,  affirm  that  it  was  not  stolen 
by  the  Greek  chiefs,  but  carried  to  Italy  by  ufineas;  and 
the  Romans  said  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  so  secretly  (hat  even  the  Pontifex  Maximns 
might  not  behold  it.  All  images  of  this  name  were 
somewhat  coarsely  hewn  out  of  wood. — Chambers,  CJ^ 
clop.9,y, 

Palladins  of  Helknofous,  an  Eastern  ecclesi- 
astic, flourished  in  the  5th  century.  His  name  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of 
the  eariy  part  of  the  5th  centuiy.  Yery  little  is 
known  of  him  except  from  his  own  records  in  the 
Launac  Historgt  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  anthor. 
He  was  probably  bom  in  or  about  867.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  Galatian,  and  a  companion  or  disciple  of 
Evagrius  of  Pontus.  In  two  places  of  his  history  he 
refers  to  his  being  a  long  time  in  Galatia  and  at  Ancr- 
ra,  but  these  passages  do  not  prove  that  be  was  bora 
there.  He  embraced  a  solitary  life  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
which,  if  his  birth  was  in  867,  wouki  be  In  887.  The 
places  of  his  residence  at  successive  periods  can  only  be 
conjectured  from  incidental  notices  in  the  LoMtiae  iTts- 
torg,  Tiliemont  places  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ascetic  career  his  abode  with  Elpidins  of  Cappadocia, 
in  some  caverns  of  Mount  Lucas,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  his  residence  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  pUees 
in  Palestine.  Tiliemont  supposes  that  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  saw  several  other  saints  who  dwelt  in  that 
country,  and  among  them  perhaps  St.  Jerome^  of  whom 
his  impressions,  derived  chiefly  if  not  wboUy  from  the 
representations  of  Posidonios,  were  by  no  means  favor- 
able. Palladios  first  visited  Alexandria  in  the  oonsol- 
ship  of  the  emperor  Theodoaius  the  Great,  Le.  in  889: 
and  by  the  advice  of  Isidorus,  a  presbyter  of  that  city, 
placed  himself  under  the  instroction  of  Dorothew,  a 
solitary,  whose  mode  of  life  was  so  austere  that  PaUadia» 
was  obliged  by  sickness  to  leave  him  without  complet- 
ing the  three  years  which  he  had  intended  to  suy. 
Having  remained  a  short  time  near  Alexandria,  be 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  year  among  the  solitaries  in 
the  mountains  of  the  desert  of  Nitria,  who  numbered 
five  thousand,  and  whose  dwelling-place  and  manner 
of  life  he  describes.  From  Nitria  he  proceeded  farther 
into  the  wilderness  to  the  district  of  the  oeUa,  where  he 
arrived  the  year  after  the  death  of  Maearins  the  Ef^y^ 
tian  (890  or  891).  Here  he  remained  nine  years,  three 
of  which  he  spent  as  companion  of  Maearins  the  young- 
er, the  Alexandrian.  He  was  for  a  time  the  oompanioa 
and  disciple  of  Evagrius  of  Pontos,  who  was  chaigeil 
with  entertaining  Origenistic  opinions.  How  long  he 
remained  with  Evagrius  is  not  known.  Bat  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  one  spot:  he  viaitcd  ekies  or 
villages  or  deserts,  for  the  purpose  of  convening  with 
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men  of  eminent  bolioesB,  and  bis  hbtory  bears  incident- 
al testimony  to  the  extent  of  bis  travels.  The  The- 
baid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  as  far  as  Tabenna,  and  Syene, 
Libya,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  even  Kome 
and  Campania,  and,  as  he  vaguely  and  boastfully  states, 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  were  visited  by  him,  and  that 
almost  entirely  on  foot.  In  consequence  of  severe  ill- 
ness, Palladius  was  sent  by  the  other  solitaries  to  Alex- 
andria ;  and  from  that  city,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, he  went  to  Palestine,  and  thence  into  Bithynia, 
wltere  he  was  ordained  bishop.  He  gives  neither  the 
date  of  his  appointment  nor  the  name  of  his  bishopric, 
but  intimates  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  great  trouble 
to  him ;  so  that,  **  while  hidden  for  eleven  months  in  a 
gloomy  oeU,"  he  remembered  a  prophecy  of  Joannis  of 
Lycopolis,  who,  three  years  before  Palladius  was  taken 
ill  and  sent  to  Alexandria,  had  foretold  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopacy  and  his  consequent  troubles.  As  he 
was  present  with  Evagrins  of  Pontus  about  the  time  of 
the  latter's  death,  which  probably  occurred  in  899,  he 
could  not  have  left  Egypt  till  that  year,  nor  can  we 
well  place  his  ordination  as  bishop  before  400,  when 
he  was  preeent  in  a  synod  held  by  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  sent  into  Proconsular  Asia  to  pro- 
cure evidence  on  a  charge  against  the  bishop  ofEph- 
esus.  The  deposition  of  Chrysostom  (q.  v.)  involved 
Palladius  in  troubles,  as  we  learn  from  his  Lausiac  Hit' 
tory,  Chrysostom,  in  his  exile,  frequently  wrote  to 
"  Palladius  the  bishop,"  exhorting  him  to  continue  in 
prayer,  for  which  his  seclusion  gave  him  opportunity. 
All  the  foregoing  particulars  relate  to  the  author  of  the 
Lausiae  HiMory^  from  the  pages  of  which  the  notices 
of  him  are  gleaned.  We  learn  from  Photius  that  in  the 
**  Synod  of  the  Oak,"  at  which  Joannis  or  John  Chry- 
sostom was  condemned,  and  which  was  held  in  403,  one 
of  the  charges  against  him  related  to  the  ordination  of 
a  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  in  Bithynia,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  opinions  of  Origen.  The  province  in 
which  the  diocese  was  situated,  the  Origenistic  opinions 
(imbibed  fium  or  cherished  by  Evagrius  of  Pontus), 
and  the  intimation  <^  something  open  to  objection  in 
his  ordination,  compared  with  the  ambiguous,  manner 
in  which  the  author  of  the  LaauAao  History  speaks  of 
his  elevation,  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
historian  with  Palladius  of  Helenopolis.  He  is,  doubt- 
less, the  Palladius  charged  by  Epiphanius,  and  by  Je- 
rome himself,  with  Origenism.  Tillemont,  however,  at- 
tempts to  show  that  Palladius  the  Origenist  was  not 
the  bishop  of  Helenopolis.  Through  fear  of  his  ene- 
mies, Palladius  of  Helenopolis  fled  to  Rome  in  405,  where 
he  probably  received  the  letter  of  encouragement  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  the  other  fugitive  bishops,  Cyriacus 
of  Syrmada,  Alysius  or  Eulysius  of  the  Bithynian 
Apameia,  and  Demetrius  of  Pessinua.  At  this  time 
Palladioa  probably  became  acquainted  with  the  monks 
of  Rome  and  Campania.  When  some  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  Italy  were  delegated  by  the  Western  em- 
peror Honorins  and  pope  Innocent  I,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  Western  Church  generally,  to  protest  to  the 
Eastern  emperor  Arcadins  against  the  banishment  of 
Chrjraoetom,  and  to  demand  the  assembling  of  a  new 
council  for  Uie  consideration  of  his  case,  Palladius  and 
his  fellow-exiles  returned  into  the  East,  apparently  as 
members  of  the  delegation.  But  their  rotum  was  ill- 
timed  and  unfortunate:  they  were  both  arrested  on 
approaching  Constantinople,  and  both  delegates  and 
exiles  were  confined  at  Athym,  in  Thrace ;  and  then 
the  four  retnming  fugitives  were  banished  to  separate 
and  distant  places,  Palladius  to  the  extremity  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blemmyes.  Tilleroont 
supposes  that  after  the  death  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria— ^the  great  enemy  of  Chrysostom — ^in  412,  Pal- 
ladius obtained  some  sel«zation  of  his  punishment, 
though  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Helenopolis  or 
to  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  and  says  that  in  the 
interval  between  412  and  420  the  Lauriac  Hittory  was 
written.   Palladius  resided  for  four  years  at  Antinoe,  or 


Antinopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  three  years  in  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  and  then  also  made 
hisiTisits  to  many  parts  of  the  East.  After  a  time  he 
was  restored  to  the  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna,  in 
Gralatia;  but  .the  dates  of  his  restoration  and  his  trans- 
fer camiot  be  fixed :  they  probably  took  place  after  the 
healing  of  the  schism  occasioned  by  Chrysostom's  affair 
in  417,  and  probably  after  the  composition  of  the  Loiin- 
ac  Hitioryj  in  419  or  420.  Palladius  probably  died  be- 
fore 431,  when  in  the  third  general  (first  Ephesian) 
council  the  see  of  Aspona  was  held  by  another  person. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bishop  of  Aspona  only  a  short 
time,  as  he  is  currently  designated  from  Helenopolis. 

Palladius's  principal,  if  not  his  only  work,  is  entitled 
'H  irpog  Aawrwva  top  irpaiirocirov  iffropia  ircpic- 
XOtMia  /dcovc  ooitav  xaripwv — Ad  Launtm  Prapositum 
Historiaf  qua  Sanctorum  Patrum  vitat  compkctkur — 
usually  cited  as  Hutoria  LaustaeOj  the  Launat  His^ 
tory.  This  work,  Palladius  says,  was  composed  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  monas- 
tic life,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  episcopate,  which  last 
date  furnishes  the  means  of  determining  several  others 
in  his  personal  history.  The  work  contains  biographi- 
cal notices  and  anecdotes  of  a  number  of  ascetics  whom 
Palladius  knew  personally,  or  of  whom  he  leceived  in- 
formation through  others  who  knew  them.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  diminished  by  the  author's  credulity 
(characteristic,  however,  of  his  age  and  class)  concern- 
ing miracles  and  other  marvels;  but  it  exhibits  the  pre- 
vailing religious  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  is  valuable 
as  recording  various  facts  relating  to  eminent  men. 
The  Lausus,  or  Lausou,  to  whom  the  work  Is  addressed, 
was  chamberlain  apparently  to  the  emperor  Theodosins 
the  younger.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but 
a  very  imperfect  one,  was  that  of  Menrsius  (Leyden, 
1616).  The  Greek  text  and  version  were  reprinted 
from  the  A  uctarium  of  Ducieus,  in  the  editions  of  the 
Bibliotkeca  Patrum  (Paris»  1644  and  1654).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  printed  text  is  still  very  defective. 

Another  work  ascribed  to  PaUadius  is  entitled  A<d- 
Xoyog  itrropucoQ  HaWadiov  ^EXiVovrroXuaQ  yevofttvog 
vpOQ  Qeoititpov  SuiKovov  'Pwfiijc,  irtpi  /3iov  Kal  voXi- 
rtiac  Tov  fiaKopiov  'lutdwov  ivurKoxov  ILuvvravri-' 
vo)roXc(tf£  TOV  Xpv<T09T6fiov — Dialogus  ffittoricus  Pal- 
kuUi  epitcopi  Helenopolis  cum  TAeodoro  eodesia  Bomana 
diacono,  de  tfita  et  coHversatione  Beaii  Joannis  Chry^ 
sostomij  episcopi  Constantinopolis,  The  title  of  the  work 
misled  many  into  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Pal- 
ladius of  Helenopolis;  but  a  more  attentive  examina- 
tion proves  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  to  have  been  a 
different  person,  several  years  his  senior,  though  Palla- 
dius's companion  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  delegation 
from  the  Western  emperor  and  Churoh  on  behalf  of 
Chrysostom,  which  occarioned  the  imprisonment  and 
exile  of  the  bishop.  Tillemont,  assuming  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Dialogus  was  called  Palladius,  thinks  he 
may  have  been  the  person  to  whom  Athanaaius  wrote 
in  371  or  872. 

Iltpi  rwv  r^c  'MioQ  l^wv  Kai  t&v  Bpayfidpiav — 
De  GentHnts  Indies  et  Bragmambus — whose  authorship 
is  also  ascribed  to  Palladius,  is  by  Oudin  and  Cave 
regarded  as  the  work  of  another  writer  of  that  period. 
Lambecius  ascribes  the  work  to  Palladius  of  Methone. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  work  itself  is  that 
the  author  was  a  Christian,  and  lived  while  the  Roman 
empire  was  still  in  existence;  but  this  mark  of  time  is 
of  little  value,  as  the  Byzantine  empire  retained  to  the 
last  the  name  of  Roman.  The  supposed  work  of  St. 
Ambrose,  published  by  Blisse,  is  repudiated  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  of  that  father,  and  has  been  shown 
by  Kollar  to  be  a  free  translation  of  the  work  ascribed 
to  Palladius.  See  Cave,  Hist.  LiUhr,  ad  ann.  401,  i,  876 
(Oxford,  1740-48);  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  i,  727;  viii, 
456 ;  X,  98,  etc ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor,  Eccks, 
i,  coL  908,  etc.;  Tillemont,  MsmoireSj  xi,  600,  etc.; 
CeUUer,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  eodmast,  vii,  484-498 ;  Yos- 
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siue,  De  Hittorids  Gn»ci»,  lib.  ii,  c  19;  Smith,  ZKef.  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  cmd  MythoL  b.  t. 

Palladliui,-  ScoTOBUM  Episcopus,  a  noted  Irish 
prelate  of  the  early  Church,  flourished  probably  near 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  In  the  Chronioon  of 
Prosper  Aquitanus,  under  the  consulship  of  Bassus  and 
Antiochus  (A.D. 431),  this  passage  occurs \  ^Ad  Scotot 
in  Christum  credentes  ordinatur  a  papa  Coelestino  Pal- 
ladius,  ct  primus  episcopus  mittitur."  In  another  work 
of  the  same  writer  {Contra  CoUatorem,  c  xxi,  sec.  2), 
speaking  of  Ccelestine^s  exertions  to  repress  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius,  he  says,  ^  Ordinate  Scotis  episcopo, 
dum  Romanam  insulam  studet  servare  Cathoiicam,  fa- 
cit  etiam  barbaram  Christianam'*  {Opera,  coL  863,  ed. 
Paris,  1711).  To  these  meagre  notices,  the  only  ones 
found  in  contemporary  writers  (unless,  with  some,  we 
refer  to  the  conversion  of  the  Sooti  the  lines  of  Pros- 
per, De  Ingratis,  vs.  830-882),  the  chroniclers  and  his- 
torians of  the  Middle  Ages  have  added  a  variety  of 
contradictory  particulars,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  extract  the  real  facts  of  Palladius's  his- 
tory. It  has  been  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Scots  as  to  which  of  them  were  the  objects 
of  Palladius's  mission ;  but  the  usage  of  the  word  *'  8coti" 
in  Prosper*s  time,  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  him  be- 
tween "insulam  Romanam**  and  '* insulam  barbaram,** 
seem  to  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  the  Irish. 
This  solution  leads,  however,  to  another  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladins  converted  the  Irish — **  fecit 
barbaram  (sc.  insulam)  Christianam,**  while  the  united 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ascribes  the  con- 
version of  Ireland  to  Patricius  (Su  Patrick),  who  was  a 
little  later  than  Palladius.  But  possibly  the  success  of 
I*alladiu8,  though  far  from  bearing  out  the  statement 
of  Prosper,  may  have  been  greater  than  subsequent 
writers,  zealous  for  the  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  and  seeking 
to  exaggerate  his  success  by  extenuating  that  of  his 
))redecessors,  were  willing  to  allow.  There  is  another 
difficulty,  arising  from  an  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  passages  in  Prosper,  one  of  which  as- 
cribes to  Palladius  the  conversion  of  the  island,  while 
the  other  describes  him  as  being  sent  "ad  Scotos  in 
Cbristo  credentes;**  but  this  seeming  contradiction  ma}' 
•be  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  Palladius  had  vis- 
ited the  island  and  made  some  converts,  before  being 
consecrated  and  again  sent  out  as  their  bishop.  This 
supposition  accounts  for  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
Prosper,  that  (Florentio  et  Dionysio  Coss.,  i.  e.  in  A.D. 
429)  Palladius,  while  yet  only  a  deacon,  prevailed  on 
pope  Coelestine  to  send  out  Germanus  of  Auxerre  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Pelagianism  in  Britain,  which  in- 
dicates on  the  part  of  Palladius  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  British  islands,  and  an  interest  in  them,  such  as 
a  previous  visit  would  be  likely  to  impart.  The  various 
statements  of  the  medieval  writers  have  been  collected 
by  Usher  in  his  Britannicar,  Ecdeaiar,  Aniiq,  c  xvi, 
p.  799  sq.  See  also  Sallerius,  De  St.  PaUadio,  in  the 
Acta  Sandor,  Jul  ii,  2^  sq.  Palladius  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  by  the  Irish  Romanists  on  Jan.  27,  by 
those  of  Scotland  on  July  6.  His  shrine,  or  reputed 
shrine,  at  Fordun,  in  the  Meams,  in  Scotland,  was  re- 
garded before  the  Reformation  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence, and  various  localities  in  the  neighborhood  are  still 
pointed  out  as  connected  with  his  history.  Jocelin  of 
Kumess,  a  monkish  writer  of  the  12th  century,  states 
in  his  life  of  St.  Patrick  {Ada  Sandor,  Martii,  ii,  545; 
Julii,  ii,  289),  that  Palladius,  disheartened  by  his  little 
success  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  into  Great  Britain,  and 
died  in  the  territory  of  the  Picts — a  statement  which, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  local  traditions  of  Fordun,  may 
be  received  as  containing  a  portion  of  truth.  The  me- 
dieval writers  have  in  some  instances  strangely  con- 
founded Palladius,  the  apostle  of  the  Scoti,  with  Palla- 
dius of  Helenopolis;  and  Trithemius  {De  Scriptor,  Eo 
clen,  c.  183),  and  even  Baronius  {AnnaL  EccUm,  ad  ann. 
429,  sec.  8),  who  is  followed  by  Possevina,  make  the 
former  to  be  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Vita  Chry^ 


aottomL  BaioniiiB  also  aacribea  to  him  {ibid.)  ZJber 
eoatra  Pehgianotf  HondUarum  Liber  icmt,  and  Ad  Ce- 
Uttinum  Epittolarum  Liber  tmu*,  with  other  works  writ- 
ten in  Greek.  For  these  statements  be  cites  the  au- 
thority of  Trithemius,  who,  however,  mentions  only  the 
Dialogue,  It  is  probable  that  the  statement  rests  on 
the  very  untrustworthy  authority  of  Bale.  See  Bak^ 
Scr^,  lUtutr,  Maj,  BriUam,  cent,  xiv,  sec  6;  Usher, 
L  c;  Sallerius,  L  Ci  Soames,  Nitt,  of  ike  Anglo-San* 
Church;  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  the  Church  ofScotknd; 
Tillemont,  Mimoiret,  xiv,  154  sq.,  737 ;  Fabricius,  BAL 
Med.  et  Ifif.  Lat.  v,  191  sq«— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  vol  iii,  s.  v. 

Palladius  of  Suedba,  an  eodesiastica]  writer  of 
whose  personal  history  we  know  only  that  he  flourish- 
ed at  Suedra,  in  Pamphylia.  Prefixed  to  the  Ancih 
raitu  of  Epiphanius  of  SaJamis,  or  Constantia  [see  En- 
PHA3iiU8],  is  a  letter  of  Palladius  to  that  father.  It  is 
headed  'EirioroX^  ypa^ioa  vapd  IlaWaiiov  r^Q 
avriji  iroXtuQ  Lovkipwv  troXtrtoofiivov  kcu  aroffra- 
X(7<ra  trpbc  rbv  aifrbv  &yiov  'Exi^avtoy  airyoavTOQ 
Kal  aifTOv  vipi  rutv  aitrutv — PaUadii  ejuaden  Suedronm 
urbia  civii  ad  Sandum  Epiphamum  Epiatola,  qua  idem 
ab  eo  postulat — i.  e.,  in  which  he  seconds  the  request 
made  by  certain  presbyters  of  Suedra  (whose  letter 
precedes  that  of  Palladius)  that  Epiphanitts  woakl 
answer  certain  questions  respecting  the  Trinity,  of 
which  the  Ancoratus  contains  the  solution.  See  Epi- 
phanius, Opera,  ii,  8  (ed.  PeUv.  Paris,  1622,  foL);  Fa- 
bricius, Biil.  Grcec  x,  114.— Smith,  Did,  of  Biog,%.v, 

Palladitia,  Petma,  a  Danish  prelate  of  note,  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Zealand,  in  Denmark,  after  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation,  and  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  and  most  eminent  Rcfcniiefs 
of  his  time.  The  Roman  Index  names  him  in  the  fint 
class  of  heretic  authors.  His  original  name  was  Peder 
Plade,  but  this  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
days.  Latinized  into  Petnu  PaUadiue,  He  was  born 
at  Ribe  in  1604,  and  was  for  a  short  time  schodroaster 
in  Odense;  but  when  twenty-seven  years  old  he  re- 
paired to  Wittenberg  in  search  of  the  truth,  under  the 
guidance  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  remained 
there  six  years,  and  won  the  respect  and  confidenoe  of 
his  teachers  to  such  an  extent  that  his  king,  Christian 
III,  at  their  request,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Zealand 
and  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univeni^  of  Copeo- 
hagen  in  1537,  notwithstanding  his  youth.  He  was 
ordained  by  Bugenhagen;  and  after  the  departoie  of 
the  latter  from  Denmark,  Palladius  was  the  most  influ- 
ential man  in  Denmark,  and  his  voice  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  deciding  all  Church  questions  and  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  Church  afiairs,  not  only  in  his 
own  diocese,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Danish  reahn 
of  that  time,  especially  in  Norway  and  Iceland ;  and  he 
is  also  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Copenhagen  University.  He 
was  a  very  active  man.  He  made  freqoent  visits  to 
every  Church  in  his  large  diocese:  and  when  his  beahh 
broke  down  and  did  not  permit  him  to  travel,  he  mpetA 
his  time  in  writing  a  series  of  books,  partly  leanied 
and  partly  popular,  by  which  he  aimed  to 
the  foothold  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  to 
the  cause  of  piety,  and  to  combat  immorslity  and  drunk- 
enness. He  was  one  of  the  leading  dispntanta  againsi 
the  Catholic  canons  of  Copenhagen,  Lund,  and  tSo^ 
kUde  (1648>1544).  He  preached  sealously  agnnsi  the 
worship  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  and  all  other  fboUah 
iniscences  of  Romanism  that  still  lingered  in 
parts  of  the  coontiy.  Yet  was  he  very  dement  in  his 
dealings  with  his  opponents;  and  it  is  believed  that  be 
did  not  give  hfs  consent  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  r^> 
formed  fugitives  who  came  to  Denmark,  headed  by  John 
ik  Lasco.  Palladius  assisted  in  the  tranalatioo  of  the 
so-called  Christian  IIFs  Bible,  translated  Lnther^  Cat- 
echism and  Enchiridion,  and  in  1566  pobliabed  the  first 
Danish  rituaL    On  account  of  hia  many  other  datiea 
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be  FeMgned  hit  tlMologiGal  profeowwhip  in  1646^  bat 
wu  pnyailed  oa  to  resume  it  again  in  1650,  the  uni- 
versity not  being  able  to  get  on  without  him.  He  re* 
aigned  again  in  1558,  and  died  in  1560.  See  Helrig, 
iMn  datUht  Kirhu  HidorU  ^fttr  BrformatUmm^  %A 
ed.;  Nordiah  CoM9erMi<tofw/e>;icon,B.y,PaUadius;  Bar- 
fod,For<r«^Zif^er,p.4a4.    (aftA.) 

Pallant  it  the  <rc1eaiaitic«1  tenn  for  an  indepen^ 
dent  episcopal  jorisdictioo,  like  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terboiy's  pecoliar  at  Chichester. 

Pallas,  a  surname  of  Aih€ne  (Minerva),  is  always 
Joined  with  her  name  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  but  by 
later  writers  is  used  independently. 

Pallavioinl,  BatUta,  a  leaned  Italian  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Venice  towards  the  dose  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  was  azchdean  of  Turin  until  1444,  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  R^ggiob  He  died  in  1466.  He 
wrote  Bittoria  feRdm  erudi  €i  fitmris  Vonmi  nottri 
Je$u,  ChruHj  ad  Eugewum  IV  papam  (Parma,  1477, 
4to).     See  Ughelli,  Italia  SaerOf  toL  ii. 

Palla'vioinl,  Nlooolo*Mayla,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1621,  and  was  related  to 
the  preceding.  In  1688  he  joined  the  Order  of  the  Jee- 
nits,  and  was  finally  made  a  professor  of  theology  by 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  a  great  favorite  at 
Rome,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  in  several  im- 
poftant  undertakings.  Innocent  XI  conferred  the  pur- 
ple upon  Fallavioini,  and  otherwise  favored  him.  He 
died  pec  15,  1672,  at  Rome.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  the  following  are  noteworthy:  Di/eta  ddia 
Prwridaiza  dmma  conlro  t  mmnici  di  ogni  rdiffione 
(VUme,l79&)i^IH/e»adeip<mtiJieato  Ronumo  e  ddia 
Ckima  CaUoUoa  fibid.  1686,  8  volsi  foL),  both  able  de- 
fences, especially  the  latter,  which  is  by  many  consid- 
ered tlie  most  consistsnt  and  skilful  advocacy  of  papal 
supreBUcy.  It  is  fireely  quoted  by  modem  Romish 
apologists.  See  Sotwel,  De  SeHpL  Soc  Jesu;  Stein- 
mets,  Hi$L  oftkeJtmdU  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

PaUawioino,  Perrante,  an  Italian  monastic  of 
questionable  repute,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1615.  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  the  Order  of  the  Canons  of  Sl 
Augustine,  and  made  his  vows;  but  after  a  few  years 
he  found  that  he  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he  was  to- 
tally unsuited  for  the  life  which  he  had  embraced. 
With  his  superior's  permission  he  then  travelled.  He 
first  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  led  a  life  of  licentious- 
ness and  wrote  obscene  books.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Germany  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  and  returned  to 
Veniee  just  at  the  time  when  war  broke  out  between 
Edoardo  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  pope  Urban  VIU, 
on  the  subject  of  the  duchy  ot  Castro.  Pallavidno 
wrote  in  favor  of  his  sovereign  the  duke,  using  violent 
expressions  against  the  pope  and  his  nephews  the  Bar- 
berini.  One  of  his  pamphlets  was  entitled  //  Divorzio 
Ceieste,  by  which  he  intimated  that  a  divorce  had  taken 
place  between  the  Church  and  its  divine  founder.  Pal- 
lavidno, now  thinking  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
resolved  to  go  to  France ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
was  aooompanied  by  a  young  Frenchman  of  insinuating 
addreaa,  who  proved  to  be  a  spy  of  the  Barberini,  and 
who  led  him  unawares  into  the  papal  territory  of  Avig- 
non, where  he  was  immediately  seized  and  led  to  prison. 
He  waa  tried  for  apostasy  and  high-treason,  and  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  March  5, 1644,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine  years.  See  Poggiali,  Afemorie  per 
la  Storia  Letteraria  di  Piacenza, — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

PallawidnOk  Pletro  Sfona,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate of  great  note,  distinguished  especiaUy  as  a  historical 
writer,  son  of  the  marquis  Alexander  Pallavidno  and 
Frances  Sforsa,  was  bom  at  Rome  Nov.  20, 1607.  Much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  father  he  chose  the  eodesiastical 
life.  PieUo's  conduct  was  so  exemplar}'  that  he  was 
early  appointed  one  <^  those  prelates  who  assist  in  the 
aasembUes  called  **  congregations"  at  Rome.  He  was 
alto  received  into  the  famous  academy  of  humorists, 
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among  whom  he  often  oecupied  the  poaitioQ  of  president. 
He  was  likewise  governor  of  Jesi,  and  afterwards  of  Or- 
vieto  and  Gamerino,  under  pope  Urban  YIII.  But  all 
these  advantages  did  not  hinder  him,  when  the  papal 
displeasure  threatened  him,  ftom  renouncing  the  world 
and  entering,  in  1637,  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  As 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  novitiate  he  taught  phi- 
losophy, and  then  theology.  Innocent  X,  who  felt 
kindly  disposed  towards  I^idlavidno.  and  considered  it 
politic  for  the  pontificate  to  recognise  erodition,  nomi- 
nated Pallavidno  to  examine  into  divers  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  pontificate,  among  others  into  the  Jansenistic 
controversy  (1651-1668),  and  Alexander  Yll  created 
him  a  cardinal  in  1657.  This  pontiif  was  an  old  friend 
of  Pallavidno,  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him  when 
he  first  came  to  Rome  as  simply  Fabio  Chigi.  Palla- 
vidno had  even  contributed  to  advance  his  temporal 
fortune,  and  had  reodved  him  into  the  academy  of  the 
humorists,  in  gratitude  for  which  Chigi  had  addressed 
to  him  some  verses,  printed  in  his  book,  entitled  **  Philo* 
mathi  Mns»  Juveniles."  At  the  same  time  that  Palla- 
vidno obtained  a  place  in  the  sacred  college,  which  was 
not  until  1659,  for  he  hedtated  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  he  was  also  appointed  examiner  of  die  bishops, 
and  aifterwards  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  Uie 
Holy  Office,  L  e.  the  Inquisition,  and  of  that  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  most 
masterly  manner.  He  died  at  Rome  June  5, 1667.  The 
best-known  of  all  his  writings  is  his  Istoria  del  ConcUio 
de  TmUo  (Rome,  1656-1657,  2  vols.  foL;  1665,  8  vola. 
4to),  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  still  more  celebrated  and 
liberal,  although  by  Romanists  deeply  su^tected,  work 
of  Paul  Sarpi.  Pallavidno  wrote,  of  course,  as  a  Jesuit 
should  write,  in  defence  of  the  papacy,  and  with  an 
ultramontane  coloring.  Hence  the  classical  value  of 
his  work  is  limited,  but  its  style  is  excellent,  and  his 
leaming  no  one  has  called  in  question.  Comp.  Ranke, 
GeicK  dor  rdm,  PSptU^  ii,  287  sq. ;  iii,  Appendix ;  Brit- 
schar,  Beurtheilunff  der  Conirovenen  SarpTe  u.  Pal* 
lavicino's  (Tubin.  1844) ;  Buckley,  BitUo/tke  Coweil  of 
Trent  (Lond.  1852),  Preface;  Dans,  GttcL  dee  Triden- 
timscKen  ConciU  (Jena,  1846, 8vo),  iWace.  Among  his 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  Vindicatione$  Soe,  Jee. 
(Rome,  1649) : — Dd  Bene,  a  philosophical  treati^: — 
Arte  della  PerfezAone  Crietiana'^I  FasH  Sacri  (the 
unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  Parma)  i-^Ermet^ 
gilda,  a  tragedy  (ibid.  1644) : — Gli  Awertimenti  Gram^ 
maticali  (ibid.  1661)  :-^TraUaio  dello  8tilo  e  del  Dialogo 
(ibid.  1662)  ^-and  LeUere  (ibid.  1668).  See  Tiraboechi, 
Storia  della  Letter,  Ital  viii,  182-186;  Sotwd,  Scripk 
Soc  Jesu  ;  Bumet,  Bitt,  of  the  Rrformation;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengeach,  eeit  der  RrformaHonj  voL  iv;  Stillingfleet, 
Work$f  yoL  i;  Moshdro,  Ecdee,  Bitt,  vol  iii ;  Hagen- 
bach,  Biet,  o/Dodrvm  (see  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pallenia,  a  surname  of  Athene  (Minerva),  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  between  Athens  and  Mara- 
thon. 

Pallidre,  Louis  Vimccnt  Lrfon,  a  Frendi  pdnter, 
waa  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1787.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
studied  under  Vincent,  under  whom  he  evinced  uncom- 
mon talents.  In  1812  he  gained  the  first  prize  of  the 
Academy  for  his  picture  of  Ulgute  SlojfingtheSuiiore  (^ 
Penelopet  which  entitled  him  to  go  to  Rome  on  a  pennon 
from  the  govemment.  At  Rome  he  painted  several  cla»> 
sical  subjects,  and  the  FlageUalion  ofChritt,  which  was 
espedally  commended.  After  his  retnm  to  Paria,  he 
exhibited,  in  1819,  in  the  Louvre,  St,  Peter  Curing  the 
Ixtme  Man;  Tobit  Bettoring  Sight  to  hit  Father}  A 
Shepherd  in  Repoee ;  Preaching  at  Night  in  Rome,  and 
other  subjects,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  first 
class.  He  died  in  1820,  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, 
deeply  regretted  as  an  artist  of  great  promise.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Biet.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  644. 

Pallor,  a  divine  personification  of  paleness  or  fear, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Romans  as  a  com- 
panion of  Mars. 
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Pallorli,  a  title  of  the  priests  of  the  deity  of  paBor 
(q.  v.). 
Pallu    (Heb.  PaSu%  K^tt,  dutwguuh«d;  Sept. 

^aXXoCt  ^oXXouc))  a  son  of  Reuben,  the  bead  of  a 
family  (Palluites)  in  his  tribe  (Qen.  xlvi,  9  [*<  Pballa"] ; 
Exod.  vi,  14;  Numb,  xxvi,  5,  8;  1  Chron.  vi,  8).  &a 
cir.  1870. 

Pallu,  Fran9ola,  a  French  eodesiasttc,  was  bom  at 
Tours  in  1625,  and  after  entering  holy  orders  was  called 
to  places  of  much  importance  in  the  Chnrch.  He  re- 
signed the  canonicate  of  the  church  at  St  Martin  to 
enter  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  The  Church  recog- 
nised his  fitness  for«ich  labors  by  making  him  bishop 
of  Heliopolis,  and  vtcar-apostolic  of  Fo-Kien,  in  China. 
As  he  opposed  the  Jesuits,  he  encountered  much  perse- 
cution, and  was  twice  obliged  to  return  home.  He  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  Oct  29, 1684,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  general  administrator  of  missions.  He  left  a 
work  entitled  Rdatkn  abrigie  de$  Mittiom  H  des  Vojf- 
aget  des  Eviquet  Franfois  etwoges  aux  Royaumet  de  la 
Chine,  Cochwckine,  Tanqum,  et  Siam  (Paris,  1862,  8ro). 
— Hoefer,  ^ouv,  Biog,  GhUrakf  s.  v. 

Pallu,  Martiii,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  a  noted 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  so  rigidly 
opposed  Francois  Pallu.  Martin  was  bom  at  Tours  in 
1661.  He  took  his  first  vows  in  1679,  and  then  began 
preaching.  So  successful  were  bb  ecclesiastical  labors 
that  in  1711  he  was  made  director  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Virgin.  He  died  May  20,  1742,  at  Paris.  He 
wrote,  Aef  Quatre  Fim  de  VHomme  (Paris,  1789,  1828, 
12mo) : — Dufriquent  Usage  des  Saeramente  de  PMtence 
H  ^Eucharistie  (1789, 1846, 12mo) ;  besides  his  Sermoru 
(1744, 1750, 6  vols.  12mo).— Hoefer,  iVbup.  Biog.  GM- 
rale,  S.T. 

Paianlte  (Heb.  PaUui',  *^H^B,gentUe  from  PaUu 
[q.  v.] ;  Sept  &  Hifioi  rov  ^aXXoui).,  a  member  of  the 
family  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  descendants  of  Pallu 
(Numb,  xxvi,  5). 

Palm  is  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  C)3, 
haphf  properly  tomethmg  curved  or  koUow^  and  hence  the 
interior  of  the  hand.  It  is  used  as  a  general  word  for 
the  hand,  both  in  literal  and  figurative  expressions,  e.  g. 
Ezra  xxi,  16;  1  Sam.  iv,  8,  as  well  as  for  the  palnu 
only,  as  Lev.  xviii,  26;  Dan.  x,  10.  It  is  also  applied, 
like  the  Latin /Mi/ma,  to  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree^ 
from  their  curved  form;  as  Lev.  xxiii,  40.  But  the 
palm^ree  is  denoted  in  Hebrew  by  the  word  tam&r, 
"t^n,  from  a  root  meaning  to  tUmd  erect  (Joel  i,  12; 
Cant  vii,  9;  Exod.  xv,  27),  and  by  the  word  H^'n, 
t6mer,  firom  the  same  root    See  Hand;  Palm-tbbk. 

Palm,  J.  H.  Van  deb,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  modem  Dutch  theologians,  was  bora  at  Rottenlam, 
July  17,  1768.  He  waa  educated  at  the  university  in 
Leyden,  where  he  was  noted  for  purity  of  morals  as  well 
as  for  diligence  in  study.  He  was  a  particular  favorite 
of  the  learned  Schnlten&  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  preached  for  some  time,  and  gained  great 
celebrity  in  the  Low  Countries  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He 
possessed  the  Ciceronian  polish,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  the  Dutch  orator  par  excetience ;  men  of  all  profes- 
sions acknowledged  him  as  at  the  head  of  the  art  He 
was  also  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  antiqui- 
ties at  his  alma  mater,  and  as  such  likewise  excelled  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  died  Sept  18, 1840.  Van  der 
Palm  wrote  much ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  been 
tnmslated  into  English,  and  they  are  now  but  in  lim- 
ited circulation  even  in  his  own  country.  His  biog- 
raphy, with  ten  of  his  sermons,  has  been  given  an 
English  dress  by  one  of  our  most  valued  contribtitors, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Westervelt,  D.D.,  under  the  titie  Life 
and  Character  of  J,  H.  Van  der  Palm,  D.D,,  sketched 
by  Nicholas  Betts,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1865, 12mo).  The  ser- 
mons in  this  volume  exhibit  an  accuracy  of  thought  and 
expression  rarely  met  with,  and  also  contain  passages  of 


poetic  beauty  which  one  would  seaiody  ezpeet  to  find 
in  sermons  written  amid  the  fogs  of  Holland.  The  style 
of  thought  is  so  thoroughly  English  that  either  the 
work  of  translation  has  been  done  with  lemarkahle 
skill,  or  else  the  character  of  the  Dutch  mind  must  re- 
semble the  English  much  more  closely  than  ia  geoenUy 
believed  to  be  the  case.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Palma,  Qlaoopo  (1),  caUed  //  Vecekio  (<"  the  el- 
der*^, to  distinguish  him  from  his  great-iie|ibew,  a  cel- 
ebrated lulian  painter  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Serimalta,  in  the  Yalle  Brembana,  in  the 
Bergamese  temtory.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  this  artist  flourished.  Lanxi,  in  his 
last  edition,  says,  **Jacopo  Pahna,  called  //  FeoriM, 
was  invariably  considered  the  companion  and  rival  of 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  who  was  bom  about  1490,  and  died  in 
1560,  untU  M.  La  Combe,  in  hU  DicHotmaire  Parlatif, 
confused  the  historical  dates  relating  to  him.  By  1^ 
dolfl  we  are  told  that  Palma  was  emptoyed  in  complet- 
ing a  picture  left  unfinished  by  Titian  at  his  death  in 
1676.  Upon  this  and  other  similar  authorities,  Combe 
takes  occasion  to  postpone  the  birth  of  Pataaa  antH 
1540,  adding  to  which  the  forty-eight  yean  assigned 
him  by  Vasaii,  he  places  the  time  ojf  his  death  in  1568L 
Others  put  it  1596  and  1623.  In  such  anrangcmenu 
the  critics  seem  neither  to  have  paid  attention  to  the 
style  of  Jacopo,  still  retaining  some  tiaoes  of  the  an- 
tique, nor  to  the  authority  of  Ridolfi,  who  makes  him 
the  roaster  of  Bonifario  Veneziano,  who  died  in  1553; 
nor  to  the  testimony  of  Vasaii,  who,  in  his  week  pot)- 
lished  in  1568,  declares  that  Palma  died  at  Venice  sev- 
eral years  before  that  period,  aged  forty-eight"  Isan 
still  further  setties  the  matter  by  the  data  1514,  which 
he  read  on  one  of  his  pictures  at  Milan,  refwesentiag 
the  Satfiour  wOh  several  Satnts,  which  be  pronounces  t 
juvenile  production.  Palma's  manner,  at  first,  aeooni- 
ing  to  Rid(^,  partook  of  the  formality  and  dryness  of 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  u> 
the  method  of  Giorgione,  and  aimed  at  attaining  his 
clearness  of  expression  and  rich  and  hannonioua  ookir- 
ing,  visible  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  St,  Barhara,  in 
the  churoh  of  S.  Maria  Formosa  at  Venice.  In  wne 
of  his  other  pieces  he  more  neariy  approaches  Titian  ia 
the  tenderness  and  impasto  of  his  camationa,  and  the 
peculiar  grace  which  he  acquired  from  atudying  the 
earlier  productions  of  that  great  master.  Of  this  kind 
is  his  Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mater 
Domini  at  Venice,  and  a  ffolg  Famify  in  S.  Stefano  st 
Vioenza,  esteemed  one  of  his  happiest  prodoctionSi 
Lanzi  says,  **  The  distinguishing  character  of  his  pieces 
is  diligence  and  a  harmony  of  tints  so  great  as  to  leare 
no  traces  of  his  pencil ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  one 
of  his  historians  that  he  long  occupied  himself  in  the 
production  of  each  piece,  and  frequenUy  retouched  iL 
In  the  mixture  of  his  colors,  as  in  other  respects,  he  of* 
ten  resembles  Lotto,  and  if  he  is  less  animated  and  sub- 
lime, he  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  beautilhl  in  the 
forms  of  his  heads,  especially  of  those  of  women  snd 
boys.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  in  aeversl  of  fats 
countenances  he  expressed  the  likeness  of  his  daughter 
Violante,  very  nearly  related  to  Titian,  a  portrait  of 
whom,  by  the  hand  of  her  father,  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
gaUery  of  Sera,  a  Blorentioe  gentieman.  A  variety  of 
pictures  intended  for  private  rooms,  met  with  in  difier* 
ent  places  in  Italy,  are  attributed  to  Palma,  besides  (kv- 
traits,  one  of  which  was  commended  by  Vasari  as  trulr 
astonishing  for  its  beauty ;  and  Madomuts,  chiedy  dnvn 
along  with  other  saints  on  oblong  canvas,  a  practice  in 
common  use  by  many  artista  of  that  age."  1^  gcso- 
ine  pictures  of  Palma'are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  highhr 
prized.  They  are  found  in  all  the  principal  ooUectioat 
on  the  Continent,  particulariy  at  Paris,  Dresden,  Ho- 
nich,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  But,  above  aU,  Eng- 
land  is  richest  in  works  of  his  that  are  considered  gcoo- 
ine ;  and  they  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  loysl  ool* 
lections,  but  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  nolMlity. 
It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  are  spariou%  fcr  as 
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never  eoidd  liave  execnted  half  of  them,  even  had  his 
process  been  less  tedious.  Lsnsi  explains  this:  *'The 
kast  informed  among  people  of  taste,  being  ignorant 
of  his  contemporary  artists,  the  moment  thej  behold  a 
picture  between  the  dryness  of  Giovanni  Belliui  and  the 
softness  of  Titian,  pronounce  it  to  be  a  Palma;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  they  find  the 
countenances  well  rounded  and  colored,  the  landscape 
exhibited  with  care,  and  roseate  hues  in  the  drapery 
occurring  more  frequently  than  those  of  a  more  san- 
guine dye.  In  this  way  Palma  is  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
while  other  artists,  also  very  numerous,  are  only  men- 
tioned when  their  names  are  attached  to  their  produc- 
tionSk"  Yasari  describes  in  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion a  picture  of  his  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice, 
representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  Immght  from  Alexandria  to  Venice  exposed  to  a 
frightful  tempest  **The  picture  is  designed  with  great 
judgment;  the  vessel  is  seen  straggling  against  the 
impetnons  tempest,  the  waves  burst  with  violence 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  horrid  gloom  b  only 
enlivened  by  flashes  of  lightning,  and  every  part  of  the 
scene  is  filled  up  with  images  of  terror,  so  strongly  and 
naturally  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  power  of  art 
to  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  tnith  and  perfection.**  Lanzi 
says  Palma's  most  beautiful  work  is  a  picture  preserved 
at  the  Servi«  It  represents  the  Ftr^  with  a  group  of 
beautiful  spirits  and  a  choir  of  angels,  and  other  angels 
at  her  feet  engaged  in  plajring  in  concert  upon  their 
harps.  ''It  is  an  exceedingly  gracefiil  production,  de- 
lightfully ornamented  with  landscape  and  figures  in  the 
dtstanoe,  very  tasteful  in  tints,  which  are  blended  in  an 
admirable  manner,  equal  to  the  most  studied  produc- 
tions of  the  contemporary  artists  of  Bergamo.**  An- 
4vther  admirable  picture  is  his  Adomtion  of  the  Magi, 
formerly  in  the  Isola  di  S.  Elena,  now  in  the  I.  R  Pina- 
coteca  of  Milan.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fme 
^r^ii,646. 

Palma,  Olaoopo  (2),  called  11  Cfwvme  (L  e.  "the 
yoimgei"),  to  (tistinguish  him  from  the  preceding  artist, 
his  great-unde,  was  bom  at  Venice,  according  to  Ri- 
dolfi,  in  ^644.  There  Is  as  much  oontradictioD  about 
this  artist  as  about  his  great-uncle,  and  we  therefore 
depend  solely  on  LdinzL  He  was  the  son  of  Antonio 
Palma,  an  artist  of  confined  genius,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  rudiments  of  hb  art.  He  early  exercised  him- 
self in  copying  the  works  of  Titian  and  other  Venetian 
painterSb  Ridolfi  says  that  he  studied  with  Titian,  and 
others  say  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Tintoretto;  the 
last  assertion  b  highly  improbable.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  accompanied  him  to  hb  capital.  The  duke 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  eight 
years,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  for  designing  from  the 
antique,  by  copying  from  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raffarile,  and  particulariy  by  studying  the  chUro- 
scnroe  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio.  The  last  was  hb  great 
model,  and  next  to  him  came  Tintoretto,  Palma  being 
naturally  induced,  like  them,  to  animate  hb  figures 
with  a  certain  freedom  of  action  and  a  spirit  peculiarly 
hb  own.  Hb  abilities  were  noted  by  the  pope,  and  Gi- 
aeopo  junior  was  employed  to  decorate  an  apartment  in 
the  Vatican.  On  hb  return  to  Venice  he  distingubhed 
himself  by  several  works  conducted  with  extraonlinary 
care  and  diligence,  which  gained  him  much  reputation. 
Lanzi  says, "  There  are  not  wanting  professors  who  have 
bestowed  upon  him  a  very  high  degree  of  praise  for  dis- 
playing the  excellent  maxims  of  the  Roman  school, 
united  to  what  was  best  of  the  Venetian.**  He  was,  how- 
ever, bat  little  employed,  and  only  obtained  the  third 
rank ;  and  even  thb  chiefly  through  the  means  of  Vitto- 
ria,  a  distingubhed  sculptor  and  architect,  who  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  Judge  and  arbiter  of  works  of  art. 
Palma,  by  Vittoria*s  aid,  soon  came  into  general  notice, 
and  on  the  death  of  hb  antagonists  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  eemmissiona.  Lanu  observes  of  Palma  that  he 
an  artist  who  might  equally  be  entitled  the  last  of 


the  good  age  and  the  first  of  the  bad.  When  he  found 
hb  reputation  establbhed,  and  himself  almost  without 
a  competitor,  he  began  to  relax  his  diligence  by  such 
rapidity  of  execution  that  Luizi  says  many  of  his  works 
may  be  pronounced  rough  drafts.  **In  order  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  produce  a  piece  worthy  of  hb  name,  it  be- 
came requisite  not  only  to  allow  him  the  full  time  he 
pleased,  but  the  full  price  he  chose  to  ask.**  Upon  such 
terms  he  executed  the  fine  picture  of  3,  Benedetto  for 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  for  the  noble 
family  of  Mora.  Such  are  his  Santa  ApoUoma  at  Cre- 
mona, hb  St,  UhaidOj  and  hb  Anmtnciaium  at  Pesara; 
hb  Finding  of  the  Cron  at  Urbino,  and  other  valuable 
specimens  scattered  elsewhere.  In  these  hb  tints  are 
fresh,  sweet,  and  dear;  less  splendid  than  those  of  Ve- 
ronese, but  more  pleasing  than  in  Tintoretto.  Among 
his  b^t  works  at  Venice  are  the  Depontion  from  the 
CroUf  in  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  dei  Fratri ;  the  Mar- 
tyrdom (^  SL  Jametf  in  S.  Giacomo  del  Ono;  Christ 
taken  in  the  Garden^  in  La  Trinttft ;  the  Viritation  of 
the  Virgin  to  St.  Ehzahethj  in  S.  Elbabetta;  and  the 
Plague  of  the  Serpents,  at  S.  Bartolomeo.  The  last, 
though  a  revolting  subject,  which  strikes  horror  in 
the  beholder,  b  one  of  hb  masterly  productions,  and 
equal  to  Tintoretto.  Palma  died  in  1628.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  etchings  by  thb  eminent  artist,  exe- 
cuted in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style.  Bartsch  gives  a 
list  of  twenty -seven.  They  are  sometimes  marked 
with  hb  name  in  full,  and  sometimes  with  a  monogram 
composed  of  a  P  crossed  with  a  palm-branch.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prindpal :  Samson  and  Delilah ;  Judith 
putting  the  Head  ofHolofemes  into  a  Sadk,  held  by  an 
attendant;  the  Nativitg;  the  ffolg  Family,  toith  St, 
Jerome  and  St,  Francis  ;  St,  John  in  the  Wilderness ;  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John;  the  TrSmte  Moneg;  the  Adul- 
teress hrfore  Christ ;  Christ  answering  the  Pharisees  who 
disputed  his  Authoritg;  the  IncrediUitg  of  St,  Thomas; 
St^  Jerome  in  Conference  with  Pope  Damasius — scarce ; 
an  ecdesiastic  and  a  naked  figure,  with  two  boys.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  646. 

PalmaroU,  Piktro,  an  Italbn  painter,  b  celebrated 
espedally  as  a  picture  restorer.  He  flourbhed  near  the 
opening  of  this  century,  and  was  the  first  to  transfer 
frescos  from  the  wall  to  canvas.  The  first  work  so 
transferred  was  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra,in  the  church  of  Trinitii  de*  Monti,  in  1811 : 
it  b  still  in  that  church,  but  not  in  the  chapd  in  which 
it  was  originally  painted.  The  successful  transfer  of 
thb  picture  caused  a  great  sensation  at  Rome  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  where  such  transfers  were  and  still 
are  repeatedly  practiced  with  success.  PalmaroU  trans- 
ferred and  restored  many  celebrated  works  in  Rome  and 
in  Dresden.  As  a  restorer,  hb  services  to  art  are  almost 
inestimable.  At  Dresden  b  lUdfaelle's  celebrated  Ma^ 
domwL  di  S€m  Sisto,  restored  by  him.  In  1816  Palma- 
roU freed  the  cdebrated  fresco  of  the  Sibgfs,  painted 
by  RafTaeUe  for  Agostino  Ghigi  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delb  Pace,  from  the  destructive  restorations  in 
oU  which  were  made  by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1828.  See  Platner,  Beschreibung  der 
Siadt  Bom,  vol.  iii,  pt.  8,  p.  886;  Kunstblatt,  1887 ;  Nag^ 
ler,  Heues  AUgemeines  KOnstler^Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  M7,— English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Palmegiani,  Maroo»  called  Marca  da  ForH,  an 
Italian  painter  of  much  merit,  scarcely  known  tiU  the 
researches  of  Ldinzi  brought  him  before  the  world,  was 
a  native  of  Forli,  and  the  favorite  disdple  of  Francesco 
Melozzo.  He  had  two  manners :  the  first  dry  and  for- 
mal, extremely  simple  in  composition,  with  gilt  orna- 
ments, as  was  the  custom  of  the  quattrocentbti,  or  ar- 
tbts  of  the  14th  century.  In  hb  second  hb  composition 
is  more  copious,  and  of  greater  proportions,  his  outline 
bolder,  and  he  dispensed  with  the  gilded  ornaments. 
He  was  accustomed  to  add  to  hb  prindpal  subject  some 
others  unconnected  with  it,  as  in  his  picture  of  the  Cru- 
cffixioH,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  di  ForUs,  in  which 
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he  inseited  two  or  thiw  groopt  om  difieraot  groondti 
one  of  which  repieflento  Siu  Paul  virited  by  St  Antho- 
ny, and  another  represents  St.  Augustine  convinoed  by 
the  angel  on  the  subject  of  the  incomprehensibility  of 
the  Supreme  Triad.  Lanzi  says  tha»  "in  these  dimin- 
utive figures,  which  he  inserted  either  in  the  altar- 
piece  or  on  the  steps,  he  displayed  an  art  extremely 
refined  and  pleasing."  He  often  enriched  his  back- 
grounds with  animated  landscapes  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture. His  works  are  numerous  in  Romagna,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  states.  In  the  Palaaso 
Viccntini,  at  Vicenza,  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pict- 
ures, representing  a  J)ead  Chritt,  between  Nioodenuu 
and  Joseph.  He  excelled  in  painting  Madonnas  and 
similar  subjects.  Lanii  says  he  generally  signed  his 
name  "  Marcus  Fictor  Foiolivienai%"  or  **  Marous  Palma- 
sanus  P.  Foroliyiensis  Pincebat"  He  seldom  adds  the 
date,  but  there  are  two  pictures  in  the  collection  of 
prince  Eroolani  dated  1518  and  1&87.  Vasari  calls  this 
artist  Pcumegkmo,  Others  call  him  Pahnezzano,  Zani 
says  he  signed  his  pictures  Marcus  Palmasanus,  Falmi- 
sanus,  or  Palmezanus,  Foroliviensis,  etc  Kugler  says 
there  are  several  pictures  by  Marco  Palmeszano  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin. — Spooner,  Biog,  HitLo/the  Fine  A  rte, 
ii,647. 

Vaijaamr  QM.pabnffeTf  *'a  palm-beam^  the  name 
/sf  one  of  those  numerous  rlsiifw  of  pilgrims  (q.  v.)  whose 
origin  and  history  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  stud- 
ies in  the  social  life  of  medinTalEuPOpew  Pkopeilythe 
Palmer  designated  a  pBgfim  who  had  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  had 
returned  or  was  returning  home  after  the  fulfilment  of 
his  row.  Palmers  obtaiiied  that  peculiar  name  from 
their  custom  of  canying  branohes  of  the  Oriental  palm, 
in  token  of  their  aooompfished  expedition.  On  arriving 
at  their  home  they  repaired  to  the  chnrdi  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  and  oflbred  the  palm  to  the  priest,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  altar.  The  palms  so  offered  were  fre- 
quently used  in  the  processioB  of  Pah^Sunday  (q.  v.). 
Even  after  the  time  of  his  return  the  religioas  chaiac- 
ter  of  the  Palmer  still  continued ;  and  although  his  of- 
fice might  be  supposed  to  have  cessed  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow,  many  Palmers  continued  their  religious 
peregrinations  even  in  their  native  country.  They  thus 
became  a  cUus  of  itinerant  monks,  without  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, professing  voluntaiy  poverty,  observing  celibacy, 
and  visiting  at  stated  tiroes  the  most  remarkable  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  several  countries  of  the  West  Their  cos- 
tume was  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
pilgrim,  although  modified  in  different  countries. — 
Chambers,  Qjfd^,  s.  v. 

Palmar,  Anthony,  an  English  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  fellow  of  BaUol 
College,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Bourton,  Gloucester^ 
shire.  In  1662  he  was  lyected  for  nonconformity.  He 
afterwards  had  a  congregation  in  London.  Pklmer  died 
in  1678.  He  wrote  The  Gospel  New  Creature^  toherem 
the  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  awakening  the  Soniie  jMnfy 
opened  [on  Pta.  xxv,  11,  eta] ;  to  which  is  annexed, 
The  tempeetuous  8otd  coined  ^  Jesus  Christ  [on  Matt, 
viii,  2a-27]  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1748,  avo)^Darling,  Cifclap. 
BtbUog,  s.  V. 

Palmer,  Bex^amln  Morgan,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787.  After  ordination  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  was 
subsequently  connected  as  co-pastor  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Circular  and  Archdale  churches  in  Charleston. 
He  died  in  1847.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional 
Sermons  (1809-1886),  and  The  Family  Companion,  etc 
(1885).  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  PuhiL  iv, 
841-848. 

Palmer,  Clixistian  David  Friedrloh  von, 

a  celebrated  German  Ph>te8tant  theokgian  in  the  de- 
partment of  practical  theology,  was  bom  Jan.  24, 1811, 


at  Winneodeo,  near  Stuttgard,  in  Wllrteaibfl^g»  He  vb- 
oeived  his  early  education  at  Schdnthal,  and  lie  tfaeo 
entered  the  theological  school  at  Tubingen,  atlanding 
the  lectures  of  Steudel,  Baur,  and  Schmidt*  In  188S  he 
passed  a  brilliant  examination;  in  1886  he  wat  admit- 
ted as  repetent  into  the  Tubingen  Stift;  in  1889  he 
was  appointed  deacon  at  Maibach ;  in  1848,  aeoaod 
deacon  at  Tubingen,  five  years  later  archdeacon;  aad 
in  1851  dean  of  the  Tubingen  diocese^  and  minister  at 
Tubingen.  In  connection  with  bis  mUustiy,  Palmer 
had  alao  to  lecture  on  pasdagogies  and  nitional  edaes- 
tion,  which  lectures  he  continued  until  his  death.  la 
1852  he  was  appointed  professor  in  ordinary  of  borailet- 
ios,  catechetios,  morals,  and  paodagogic^  and  loctnred  be- 
sides on  liturgy,  the  history  of  frrlfsiwtiral  mosic,  and 
New-Testament  excgesia.  In  1853  he  was  honoced  with 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  ennobled  by  his  monareh.  In  1869 
he  wss  elected  vioe-president  of  the  synod,  and  in  1870 
the  city  of  Tubingen  elected  him  as  its  repreacntattTe 
in  the  diet.  Palmer  died  May  29, 1876,  As  to  his  the- 
olngyi  it  belonged  to  the  so-caUed  VenUudns^stkeoU- 
gie,  L  ew  to  that  evangelical  branch  of  the  Chnicb  which, 
though  in  a  moderate  aense  conservative,  yet  lavon 
progress  and  really  represents  in  Germany  the  traly  fir- 
ing theology  of  the  age.  His  worlcs,  which  have  foand  a 
la^  circulation,  are,  Ewas^fetisehe  HomHetik  (Stnttgaid, 
1842;  5th  ed.  1867)  i^Evangdisdw  KaieeheHk  fibid. 
1844;  6th  ed.  l8M)i —EvangeUsche  PSdagogSk  (18»; 
4th  ed.  Vmi)i^EvagfgtMstM  Pastmrakkiohgie  (ibid. 
1860;  2d  ed.  1868):— jErtrmve&cAa  Bynmohgie  (ibid. 
1865):  — /Me  Moral  des  Christenthums  (ibid.  186i)*.- 
Predigten  (ibid.  1867)  -^EvangeL  Camalredm  (4th  ^ 
1864-1865,  4  voia.) t  —  (7aif JScAef  ti.  WeUUckss  (ibid. 
1878):— /Vod^ten  oat  AOMrerZd^  (ibid.  1874>  Bewks 
these  scientific  worica,  he  wrote  a  number  of  eaaays  and 
articles  for  the  JahrMcher  fkr  dentsehe  Theoligk,  of 
which  review  he  was  one  of  the  editon  ainoe  1836; 
for  the  EwyklopddiefUr  das  gesammte  Erneka^gfe-^  wnd 
Unterrichtswesen,  of  which  abo  he  was  one  of  the  ed- 
itors since  1869;  and  for  Heraog*s  Real^EnegUvpniif 
The  WwrlesfAargLandsS'-ChorQBmek,  paUiahed  in  1818, 
also  owes  to  him  a  great  deal.  %e%^Mgdmrger  AUgttL, 
Zeitung,  June  14»  1876;  Theoiogisches  UnAfemU-Un- 
kon,  B.  v.;  Kurtz,  Lehr^di  der  Kirchaigeeckiekte  (7th 
ed.  Mibm,  1874),  u,  816;  Weissiicker,  Zarr  Simmims 
an  Dr.  Palmer ^  in  the  Jakrimdwr  fir  devtseks  Tkt- 
ologie  (1875),  p.  868  sq.;  Worte  der  Eiinmamt^  an  Dr, 
Palmer  (Tubing.  1876);  Literariedker  Hamdwiieerfir 
dashaiholiseheDe»Usohlandil97b\p.2&i,     (&P.) 

Palmer,  BUhn,  an  American  Rationalist,  who  floor- 
ished  near  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1787.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Columbian  lUuminaiit  a  deistical  company  at  New  Toric, 
established  about  1801,  consisting  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers. Its  professed  aim  was  to  promote  "  moral  sdence,* 
against  religious  and  political  imposture.  The  Temple 
of  Reason  was  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  the  principal 
editor  was  one  Drisooll,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  a 
Komish  priest,  and  who  removed  with  his  paper  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr.  Palmer  delivered  lectures  on  deism,  or 
preached  against  Christianity.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Cheetham,  he  was,  *'  in  the  small  eiide  of  hb  Ghmch, 
more  priestly,  more  fulminating,**  than  Land  and  Gar- 
diner of  England;  ^'profeasing  to  adore  reaaon,  be  was 
in  a  rage  if  anybody  reasoned  with  hinu"  He  was 
blind  from  his  youth.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  ia 
March,  1806.  He  published  an  Oration,  July  4, 1797  :— 
The  Principles  of  Nature  (1802).  Comp.  Franets,  Old 
New  York  (1858),  p.  184-187 ;  see  Alien,  Biog.  Diet,  k  v. 

Palmer,  HendevMm  D^  *  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  Jaik  12, 1812, 
and  united  with  the  Church  No¥.  29, 1829.  He  was 
soon  appointed  ckss-  leader,  but  feelii^;  called  to  the 
more  responsible  work  of  the  miniatiy,  be  stndifd  fw 
some  time  at  La  Grange  College.  Ha  next  emigrated 
to  Texas,  then  an  infant  repid>li&    After  tcnehaag  a 
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few  moatfai  ki  tlie  town  of  Nieogdocbes,  wlMre  Roman 
Cathottciaai  wa*  the  only  form  of  religion  organised,  the 
love  of  Christ  eonetnined  him  to  appoint  meetings  for 
exhortation  and  prayer,  until  the  7th  of  July,  1869,  when 
be  was  lioenaed  to  preach  at  Box's  Foft,  Nacogdoches 
Coonty.  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  Miisissippi 
Oonferenee,  and  kept  in  the  district  in  which  he  had 
heeo  laboring.  In  1841  he  travelled  the  Jasper  Ginmit, 
wheiB  his  labon  were  crowned  with  a  graciiMis  revival 
of  religion.  In  1842  he  travelled  the  Montgomery  Cir^ 
coit ;  in  1848,  the  Egypt  Circnit ;  in  1844,  the  Cherokee 
Circuit.  In  1846  lus  appointment  is  unknown  to  as. 
In  1846-47  he  was  a  superannuate.  In  the  year  1848 
he  travelled  the  Palestiike  Cirauit.  In  the  years  1848- 
1868  he  was  locaL  In  the  year  1864  be  was  nadmitced 
and  appointed  to  the  San  Augustine  Circuit.  In  1866 
bis  appcnntment  is  unknown  to  us ;  in  1866  be  timvelled 
the  ShelbyviUe  Circuit;  in  1867-68» the  CofreeviHe ar- 
coit;  in  1869,  the  ShelbyviUe  Circuity  in  1868,  Danger- 
field  Qrcttit;  in  1861  he  was  supemumerar}' ;  in  1862, 
on  the  Linden  Circuit;  in  1868,  the  CofTeevUle  Circuit; 
in  1864-66,  unlcnown  to  us;  in  1866-68,  be  was  again 
stipennnuated.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1869,  at  his  home  In 
Upaber  County,  Texasi  For  more  than  thirty  yean  he 
was  a  ikithfal,  zeakms,  and  useful  preacher. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  ED.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wingham,  Kent,  in  1601 ;  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  Queen's.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came preacher  at  St  Alphage's  Church,  Canterbury, 
in  1626.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  nlenced  for 
noooonformity.  In  1632  he  was  made  vicar  of  Ash- 
well,  Herts,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines in  1643,  on  the  triumph  of  dissent  over  Anglican- 
ism. He  preached  also  at  various  places  in  London 
until  the  earl  of  Manchester  appointed  him  master  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1644.  He  died  in  1647. 
Palmer  bad  a  considerable  share  in  the  Sabbatum  RecU- 
victim  with  Cawdrey.  His  own  priocipal  work  is  enti- 
tled Memorials  ofGodUness  and  ChristianUy  (IStb  ed. 
Lond.  1708,  12mo).  See  Darling,  Cychp.  BtbUog,  si  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet  qfBritisk  and  A  merican  A  uihors,  vol.  ii, 

8.  V. 

Palmer,  John,  a  noted  English  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, who  forsook  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  and  em- 
braced Sodnianiam,  was  bom  in  London  in  1729.  After 
the  oompktion  of  his  education,  he  became  assistants 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  oongiegation  in  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  in  1766.  In  1769  he  became  their  sole 
puBUir.  He  died  in  1790.  He  pnUisfaed,  King  Datid't 
Deaik,  and  SclomotCt  Sweesthn  to  ike  Tkroney  oonridtred 
amd  improved;  a  Sermon  on  1  Chron,  zadx,  27,  28 
[Funer.  of  George  H]  (Lond.  1760, 8vo) :— Free  Tkou^a 
on  tke  Ineontittencgo/Coi^ortninff  to  any  BeUgioug  Test, 
a*  a  CondOion  of  Toknakm^  wih  the  true  Principle  of 
FroietUuU  Dit$aa  (ibid.  1779,  8vo)  ^->iS«nnon,  2  Cor. 
1, 12,  o»  <Ae  Death  of  the  Reo,  Caieb  Fleming,  DJ).,- 
viik  ike  Oration  delivered  at  the  Intertnenl  by  Joseph 
Totcert  (ibid.  1779, 8vo)  '-^An  Appendix  to  the  Obser- 
rafione  in  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Man  a»  a  Moral 
Agent ;  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Prietlijfs  Ilhutraiions  ofPhilo- 
sopkieal  Neeestiiy ;  occasioned  by  the  Dr,*s  Letter  to  the 
Author  fibid.  1780, 8vo).   See  Dariing,  Cyclop.  BibUog. 

S.V. 

palmer,  Julius,  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  England,  flourished  under  (bloody)  queen  Mary.  In 
1665  he  was  a  feDow  of  Magdalen  College.  He  was 
especially  noted  at  that  time  as  an  offensive  assertor  of 
Romish  principles.  The  brave  manner  in  which  the 
Protestants  presented  their  cause,  and  fought  and  died 
for  iu  support,  struck  him,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
yielding prejudice,  and  he  was  led  to  inquire  carefully 
into  their  doctrines,  which  resulted  in  his  conversion 
after  the  torture  of  liirimer  and  Ridley,  whom  be  had 
learned  to  esteem  as  good  Christian  men.  He  lost  his 
ieUowriiip^  and  taught  awhile.    In  1666  be  was  impris- 


oned as  a  heretic  and  bunted.    See  Soames,  Bist,  of  the 
R^tviation,  iv,  47,  76. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Pltosbe,  one  of  the  most  noted 
American  women  of  our  day,  is  celebrated  not  only  for 
many  philanthropic  labora,  but  for  an  unusually  pious 
life.    She  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  this  century. 
Inheriting  Methodism  as  a  birthright,  she  was  early 
converted  to  God.    There  was  nothing,  however,  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  her  piety  in  those  days. 
She  was  indeed  very  retioent  of  profession,  and  timid  of 
all  public  effort    Through  the  influence,  however,  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Lankford,  she  was  led  to  see  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  believer  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  Gospel 
rest,  by  £sith  in  Christ  as  an  uttermost  Saviour.    She 
was  then  happily  married  to  Dr.  Walter  Palmer,  of  New 
York,  himself  an  earnest  Methodist.    Many  who  favor- 
ed the  sanctifleation  doctrine  as  Mrs.  Palmer  accepted 
it  were  accustomed  to  meet  frequently  in  their  homes 
interchangeably.     Mrs.  Palmer  also  opened  her  par- 
lors, and  soon  her  home  became  the  famous  centre  of 
spiritual  life  and  power,  extending  its  influence  not 
only  over  this  vast  country,  but  all  over  the  globe.    In 
186U,  or  thereabout.  Dr.  Palmer,  who  then  had  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  was  obliged  to  give  it  ap  in  order  to  assist 
his  wife  in  her  revival  labors,  which  they  performed 
wherever  they  were  persuaded  God  called  them  to  work. 
From  that  time  they  were  very  little  in  New  York, 
spending  sometimes  months  together  in  extended  trav- 
els for  revival  service  all  through  the  country.  East  and 
West,  and  the  British  provinces,  besides  three  contin- 
uous years  in  Great  Britain.     Meantime  the  weeldy 
meeting  at  their  home  in  New  York  went  on,  unin- 
terrupted by  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Palmer's  absence,  with  ui»- 
abateid  interest  and  power,  attracting  ministers  and  peo- 
ple of  all  denominations,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Christian  world.    No  meeting  anywhere  has  had  so  cos- 
mopolitan and  literally  unsectarian  a  complexion,  noU 
withstanding  the  peculiarly  Metbodisttc  idea  on  which 
it  was  based,  as  this  Palmer-meeting  for  the  promotion 
of  holiness.    It  was  not  even  discontinued  by  her  decease 
in  November,  1876.   Very  beautifully  and  fittingly  did 
that  saint,  who  had  ministered  to  so  many  thousands  in 
her  life,  and  whose  life  had  been  one  of  the  sweetest  bene- 
dictions of  heaven  on  earth  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
raise  her  feeble  hands  in  their  last  pious  act,  and  open 
her  lips,  for  the  last  time,  to  say  to  those  around  her, 
and  to  all  who  love  her  memory,  **  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  yon  all.    Amen !"    She  published, 
The  Way  to  ffoliness  (N.  Y.  1854, 12mo)  ir-Faith  and  its 
Effects  (1856, 12mo)  i^Devotion  to  God  (new  ed.  1857) : 
— The  Ustful  Disciple: — Pioneer  Experience,  and  many 
other  works  of  like  tendency.     They  were  nearly  all 
republished  in  England,  and  had  as  wide  a  circulation 
there  as  in  the  United  States.    **  The  secret  of  this  good 
woman's  power,  the  point  of  analysis,"  says  Dr.  Bottome 
(in  ZiorCs  Herald,  November,  1876),  "  is  easily  reached. 
There  was  about  her  but  little  of  personal  attractive- 
ness.   Simple  in  manner,  and  plain  in  person  and  dress, 
even  to  severity ;  hesitant  in  speech,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  emotion  in  her  addresses  and  in  all  her  exercises^ 
except  of  the  most  subdned  character;  confining  herself 
almost  absolutely  to  the  conscience  and  Judgment  of  her 
hearers,  her  presentation  of  truth  was  of  the  barest  logic 
Accepting  the  Word  of  God  as  the  end  of  all  contro- 
versy, a  simple  statement  of  a  Scripture  declaration  was 
all  sufficient.    God  said  it,  and  it  must  be  so.    And  yet 
it  was  not  what  she  said  that  had  its  powerful  charm 
and  its  resistless  force  on  those  who  heard  her;  it  was 
that  wonderful  embodiment  of  entire  consecration,  that 
personification  of  the  truth  which  she  illustrated  in  her 
life  and  person,  that  affected  others.   '  She  believed,  and 
therefore  spoke.'     Her  favorite  passages  were,  *I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,'  etc. ;  and  '  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me.'   These 
grand  principles  of  Christian  faith  became  the  warp  and 
woof  ot  her  very  being.    'For  her  to  live  wai  Christ.' 
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'This  one  thing  I  do,*  was  her  peipetnal  motor— «  life 
of  intense  industiy  in  a  life  of  aU-ebeorbing  love — one 
idea— the  grandest  secret  of  success  known  to  intelli- 
gent minds."     (J.  H.  W.) 

Palmer,  Samael,  an  English  divine,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  first  at  London  as 
minister  at  the  Weigh-house,  and  later,  from  1767,  at 
Hackney.  He  died  near  the  opening  of  this  century. 
He  published.  The  NottamfarmUt^  Memorial^  being  an 
Account  of  the  Live$,  Sufferings^  and  Printed  Works  of 
the  Two  Thousand  Ministers  ejected  A  ug.  24, 1666  [  1662] ; 
origmallg  written  bg  K,  Calamg^  D.D^  abridgedj  correct- 
edy  and  methodized^  with  mang  additional  Aneedotes  and 
severed  new  Lives  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1802,  8  vols.  8vo).  This 
edition  contains  many  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions. The  first  was  published  in  1714:— The  Protes- 
ttutt  Dissenter's  Catechism,  contaimng,  I,  A  hrirf  ffis' 
torg  of  the  Nonooftformiets ;  H,  The  Reasons  of&e  Die- 
sent  from  the  National  Church  (6th  ed.  Lond.  1782, 
12mo)  iSernum  on  2  Tim,  i,  12,  The  Dging  Beiiever*s 
Confidence  and  Jog  in  Christ  [Funeral] ;  to  whidk  is 
added  an  Oration,  bg  Hamuel  Morton  Savage,  D,D. 
(ibid.  1778,  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cgchp.  BibUog,  voL  ii, 
a.  v.;  AUibone,  JHcL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au&ors,  voL 
ii,  s.  v. 

Palmer,  'William,  an  English  theologian  of  our 
times,  was  Guested  at  Oxford  University,  and  became 
fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  After  taking  holy 
orders,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Sarum,  then  rural 
dean,  and  finally  vicar  of  Whitchurch,  at  Dorset.  He 
is  especially  noted  as  a  student  of  Uturgg  (q.  v.).  His 
masterly  work  on  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  research 
is  entitled  Origines  Liturgicce,  or  Antiquities  of  the  Eng- 
lish RitttfjU,  and  a  Dissertation  on  Primitive  Liturgies 
(8d  ed.  Oxf.  1839,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  fourth  edition  (1845) 
contains  a  notice  of  those  rites  of  the  English  Church 
which  are  not  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
also  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
prayer.  The  additions  were  published  separately.  Pal- 
mer also  published.  The  Apostolical  Jurisdiction  and 
Succession  of  the  Episcopacg  in  the  British  Churches 
Vindicated  against  the  Objections  ofDr,  Wiseman  m  the 
Dublin  Review  (Lond.  1840) :— i4  Treatise  on  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  designed  chiefig  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Theologg  (8d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  ibid.  1842, 8vo)  : — A  Com^ 
pendious  Ecdesiaetical  Bistorgfrom  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time  (new  ed.  enL  ibid.  1841,  sm.  8vo) : — 
Tetters  to  N.  Wiseman,  D,D,,  on  the  Errors  of  Roman- 
ism,  in  respect  to  the  Worship  of  Saints,  Satisfactions, 
PurgtUorg,  Indulgences,  and  the  Worship  of  Images  €md 
Relics ;  to  which  is  added  an  Examination  of  Mr,  Sib- 
thorp^s  Reasons  for  his  Secession  from  the  Churdi  (Oxf. 
1842;  8d  ed.  Lond.  1861,  8vo.  In  this  edition  <<some 
discusttons  of  minor  importance  have  been  omitted,** 
and  an  introductory  letter  has  been  added  on  the  titular 
hierarchy) :— 4  Narrative  of  Events  cotmected  with  the 
PubUeaHon  of  the  TracU  of  the  Times,  with  Rejlections 
on  existing  Tendencies  to  Romanism,  and  on  the  Present 
Duties  ami  Prospects  of  Members  of  the  Church  (2d  ed. 
Oxf.  1848)  (comp.  a  review  ^Recent  Developments  ofPu- 
segism,  by  H.  Rogers]  in  Edinb.  Rev.  Ixxx,  809)  i-^The 
Doctrine  of  Development  and  Conscience  considered  in 
Relation  to  the  Evidences  of  Christianitg  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic Sgstem  (Lond.  1846, 8 vo)  (see  review  [On  the  Stucfy 
of  the  Christian  Evidences]  in  Edinb,  Rev,  Ixxxvi,  897) : 
—Sermon  on  1  John  v,  4,  The  Victorg  of  Faith  [Church 
Societies];  with  an  Appendix  (ibid.  1850,  8vo):  — i4 
Statement  of  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Proposal 
of  Resolutions  at  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
Church  Union,  Oct,  1, 1850  (ibid.  1850).  See  Darling, 
Cgdop,  BUfUog,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  cmd 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Palmer.  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  16, 1821,  in  Wisconsin. 
In  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies^  and 
practiced  several  years  at  the  bar.    In  1858  be  was 


converted,  and  in  less  than  one  year  from  thai  time 
joined  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  Hia  Ant  ap- 
pointment was  Point  Blufl^  and  he  was  next  atationed 
at  Lancaster.  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  bowerer,  broke 
up  his  pastorate^  for  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  serve  his 
country.  On  leaving  the  army  he  was  readmitted  to 
conference,  and  stationed  at  DodgeviUe.  Here  be  re- 
mained two  years,  at  Darlington  two,  Monroe  two, 
Providence  two,  and  Platteville  two,  where,  like  the 
faithful  soldier,  he  fell  at  his  poat.  For  months  his 
health  had  been  gradually  failing,  bat  he  was  ever 
cheerful,  happy,  and  hopefuL  At  bis  last  quaiterir 
conference  be  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  in  the  hope 
that  rest  would  recruit  his  health,  bat  he  gradoally 
grew  worse,  and  died  Sept.  28,  1874.  He  led  a  pare 
and  holy  life,  and  his  memory  is  dearly  cherished  bjr 
those  who  Imew  him.  See  iftavfeff  o/'Cof|^eraioei^  1875^ 
p.  148. 

PalmexB.    See  Palxxr. 

Palmer-Worm  (CU,  gagdm  ;  Sept  ca/ia^ ;  Vulg. 
STMca)  occurs  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  25;  Amoa  iv,  9.  Bocfasft 
{Uierot,  iii,  258)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  gazam 
denotes  some  species  of  locust ;  but  the  ten  Hebrew 
names  to  which  Bochart  assigns  the  meaning  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  locusts  can  hardly  apply  to  so  many,  as  not 
more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species  of  locu&t 
are  known  in  Bible  lands.  The  derivation  of  Ihe  He- 
brew woid  from  a  root  which  means  **  to  cut  ofi^**  is  s* 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in  their 
perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust,  the  action 
of  the  jaws  being  neariy  the  same  in  both  cases.  Both 
insects,  when  in  numbers,  shear  away  the  leaves,  slice 
after  slice,  and  leaf  after  leaf,  until  the  plant  is  com- 
pletely shorn  of  its  verdure,  when  it  either  dies,  or  be- 
comes at  least  incapable  of  bearing  fruit  for  that  season. 
Hence  most  interpreters  prefer  to  follow  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the  rm- 
dering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  twisaagfi  where 
it  is  found.  The  Ktiftmi  of  Aristotle  {HisL  A  mm,  ii,  17. 
4,  5,  6)  evideniiy  denotes  a  caterpillar,  so  caDed  fron 
its  **  bending  itself*  up  (cd/iirrw)  to  move,  as  the  cst- 
erpillars  called  geometric,  or  else  from  the  habit  some 
caterpillars  have  of  ''coiling"  themselves  np  when 
handled.  The  eruea  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  cvf^w  of  the 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  of  Col- 
umella {De  Re  Rust,  xi,  8,  68,  ed.  Schneider).  The 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  understand  some  loctist  larva  by 
the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmann  (  Verm,  SanunL  fine  ii,  c 
vi,  p.  116)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Tychaen  (Cossmeni. 
de  loeustis,  etc,  p.  88)  identifies  the  gazAn  with  the 
6^ryttiM  criitofiM,  IJn.,  a  South  African  speciea.  Micbae> 
lis  {Supp,  p.  220)  follows  the  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  See  Cat- 
erpillar. 

The  English  word  pedmer^worm  is  prorincially  used 
for  the  hairy  muff>like  caterpillar  of  the  great  tigers 
moth  (Arotia  caja).  This  is  a  very  indiscriminate  and 
voracioas  feeder,  but  we  never  heard  of  its  attacking 
cultivated  plants  in  such  numbers  as  to  prodnee  the 
slightest  alarm.    Indeed,  we  much  doubt  whether  any 
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single  speoieB  would  deroor  indiBerimioately  plants 
with  qiaaUUes  so  different  as  the  olire,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
and  the  fruits  of  an  Oriental  **  garden."  There  are 
other  yarieties  of  the  huger  moths,  however,  which  are 
very  destmctive  to  vegetables,  espedally  that  very 
common  one  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  called  the 
gamma  moA  (Pbuia  gamma),  easily  recognised  by  its 
bearing  on  each  wing  a  Greek  y,  in  silver  on  a  dark 
brown.  Perbapi^  therefore,  we  need  not  look  for  any 
precise  species,  as  represented  by  the  goMom;  but  may 
understand  the  word  to  bear  a  sense  as  wide  and  gen- 
eral as  its  Greek  or  English  equivalent;  and  to  include 
several  species  of  caterpillars,  all  having  this  in  com- 
mon, a  greedy  devouring  of  cultivated  produce,  and  a 
preternatural  multiplication  of  their  numbera. — Smith ; 
Fairbaim.    See  Locust. 

Palxnierl,  Gidskppk,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
in  1674.  He  studied  at  Florence,  but  it  is  not  known 
under  whom.  Orlandi  extols  him  as  one  of  the  first 
painters  of  his  age.  Lanzi  thinks  Orlandi  too  extrav- 
agant in  his  praise.  He  adds,  however,  that  in  the 
human  figure  Falmieri  is  a  painter  of  spirit,  and  has  a 
magical  and  beautiful  style  of  color,  veiy  harmonious 
and  pleasing  when  the  shades  do  not  predominate.  In 
Palmieri*s  Rentrredum,  in  the  church  of  St.  Domenico 
at  Genoa,  and  in  other  works  of  his  carefully  painted, 
judges  of  the  art  find  little  to  reprove.  He  died  in 
1740.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  647. 

Palmistry  or  Chiromancy  is  a  species  of  divina- 
tion by  interpreting  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  human 
hand;  often  practiced  by  travelling  fortune-tellers,  es- 
pecially Gypsies  (q.  v.).  It  has  even  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Job  xxxvii,  7  (see  Walter, 
iVttm  eo  ddromantea  probari  qtiecU,  Rint,  1729).     See 

DlVUCATIOM. 

Palm  -  Sunday  (Lat  Dominiea  Palmarum,  or 
Dan.  M  PaimU)  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  last 
Sunday  of  Lent,  after  the  custom  of  blessing  branches 
of  the  palm-tree,  or  of  other  trees  substituted  in  those 
countries  in  which  palm  cannot  be  procured,  and  of 
carrying  the  Ueased  branches  in  procession,  in  com- 
meosoration  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(John  xii,  12-16;  Matt,  xii,  1-11;  Mark  xi,  1-11). 
Palms  and  the  branches  of  palms  were  used  in  this 
important  historic  entry  because  they  were  then  re- 
garded 9A  an  emblem  of  victory,  and  the  carrying  and 
waving  of  its  branches  was  emblematic  of  success  and 
In  honor  of  royalty.  At  the  time  of  this  triumphal 
entry  a  psalm  of  rejoicing  was  chanted  by  the  thou- 
sands who  recognis^  the  royal^  of  Christ.  No  sooner 
did  he  enter  the  city  than  he  proceeded  to  the  Temple, 
and  wrought  several  miracles  for  the  relief  of  both 
maimed  and  blind  who  came  to  him.  These  things 
were  done  on  the  day  when  the  lamb  was  separated 
and  devoted  for  the  Paschal  service,  and  other  piepara- 
tiona  were  made  for  the  Passover. 

The  date  of  the  first  observance  of  Palm-Sunday  by 
the  Church  u  uncertain.  The  name  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Amalarins^  In  the  Greek  Church  Palm-Sun- 
day was  apparently  observed  as  early  as  the  4th  cen- 
tucy.  The  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers  contain  al- 
lusions to  the  celebration  of  this  day.  In  the  Western 
Church  there  are  no  signs  of  the  observance  of  it  during 
the  first  six  centuries.  The  first  writer  in  the  West 
who  expressly  refers  to  it  is  St.  Ambrose ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Venerable  Bede  the  usage  certainly  existed  in 
the  7th  oentuiy.  A  special  service  is  found  in  the 
Roman  misssl,  and  also  in  the  Greek  enchologies,  for 
the  blessing  of  ** branches  of  palms  and  olives;"  but  in 
many  eoontries  other  trees,  as  in  England  the  yew  or 
the  willow,  and  in  Brittany  the  box,  are  blessed  in- 
stead. A  procession  is  formed,  the  memben  of  which 
issue  fimm  the  church  carrying  branches  in  their  hands, 
and  singing  a  hymn,  suited  to  the  occatton,  of  very 
andeoc  origin.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  book  of  the 
Goapeb  Is  home  in  front.     In  some  of  the  Catholic 


countries  of  the  West,  a  priest,  or  occasionally  a  lay 
figure,  was  led  at  the  head,  mounted  upon  an  ass,  in 
commemoration  of  Chrisfs  entry  into  the  dty— a  usage 
which  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  Before  the  party  returns  to  the  church  the 
doors  have  been  closed,  and  certain  strophes  of  the  hymn 
are  sung  alternately  by  a  choir  within  the  church  and 
by  the  procession  without,  when,  on  the  subdeacon's 
knocking  at  the  door,  it  is  again  thrown  open,  and  the 
procession  re-enters.  During  the  singing  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  the  solemn  mass  which  ensues,  the  congregation 
hold  the  palm  branches  in  thar  hands,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  they  are  carried  to  their  respect- 
ive hcMnes,  where  they  are  preserved  during  the  year. 
At  Home,  the  Procession  of  the  Palms,  in  which  the 
pope  has  his  place,  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
picturesque  ceramonies  of  the  Holy  Week.  In  the 
^  Capelle  Pontificie,"  the  only  authorised  rubric  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  high  ceremonies  are  to  be  con- 
ducted, is  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
palms :  ^  Before  describing  the  blessing  of  the  palms,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  festival,  the  blessing 
and  the  procession  of  palms,  was  instituted  for  the 
solemn  entrance  of  Jesos  Christ  into  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  by  the  faithful  united  it  might  not  only  be 
represented  in  spirit  every  year  to  the  Christian  multi- 
tude, but  might  also  be  renewed  in  some  other  mode. 
Besides  this  the  Church  wished  to  signify  by  this 
solemn  ceremony  the  glorious  entrance  into  heaven 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  will  make  with  the  elect 
after  the  general  judgment."  Seymour  thus  describes 
the  ceremony :  **  The  pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  his  most  suitable  representative,  is  carried 
into  St  Peter's,  not  indeed  'meek  and  lowly,  riding 
upon  an  ass,'  but  seated  in  his  chair,  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  men.  He  is  arrayed  in  all  possible 
magnificence,  preceded  by  the  long  line  of  bishops  and 
cardinals  in  their  robes  of  splendor,  sccompanied  by  all 
the  high  officers  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  nsked 
swords  of  his  guardsmen.  After  he  descends  from  the 
litter,  and  takes  his  place  upon  the  throne,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  each  cardinal,  as  usual  on  those 
state  occasions,  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  day  com- 
mence. Three  priests,  each  carrying  aloft  a  palm,  de- 
scend from  the  high -altar,  and  slowly  approach  the 
throne.  The  pope  receives  them,  reading  over  them  a 
prescribed  form  of  prayer,  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water,  and  thus  blessing  them.  £sch  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  prelate,  ambassador,  etc.,  then  spproach- 
es  the  throne,  and  on  his  knees  receives  a  palm  from 
the  pope,  which  he  accepts  with  the  usual  forms  of 
kissing  the  hand,  or  knee,  or  foot  of  the  pope,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  and  then  retires  to  his  place.  When 
eveiy  person  is  thus  supplied,  the  procession  of  palms 
is  formed ;  the  pope  leaving  his  throne  again,  mounts 
his  chair  on  the  men's  shoulders,  and  preened  hy 
candles  lighted,  the  choir  singing,  the  incense  burning 
— the  whole  column  in  their  magnificent  and  many- 
colored  robes  moves  down  the  aisle  by  one  side  of  the 
high-altar,  and  returns  by  the  other.  Borne  above  all 
by  the  height  of  the  litter,  his  holiness  moves,  the  con- 
spicuous representation  of  *  the  meek  and  lowly  One.' 
As  the  procession  moves  slowly  along,  the  splendor 
of  the  costumes,  their  brilliant  colors,  and  their  gold 
and  silver  brocade— the  long  array  of  mitres,  and  many 
branches  of  palms  moving  among  them — the  strains  of 
sacred  music  from  the  choir,  mingling  with  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  guardsmen — ^the  long  and  brilliant  lines 
of  military  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
and  the  procession  itself,  with  the  pope  lifted  on  high 
above  all,  and  all  this  in  the  most  magnificent  temple 
in  the  world,  presents  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  pageantry 
most  striking  and  beautiful,  but  wholly  ineffective,  be- 
cause unsuitable  as  representing  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  Jerusalem.  Whoi  the  procession  has  end- 
ed, and  the  pope  has  returned  to  the  throne,  and  the 
caTriinal«»  archbishops,  bishops,  etc,  have  retired  to 
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their  plMMy  the  high  maM  is  ceiebnited,  and  an  induU 
geoce  granted  to  all  preaenti  a  special  rubric  being  oaed 
on  this  occasion."  Each  member  of  the  congregation 
carries  home  his  branch,  which  is  regarded  as  a  charm 
against  diseases.  Some  of  these  branches  are  fcserred 
to  bam  to  ashes  for  the  next  A  thrWtdmnda^*  In  Eng- 
land Falm-Sunday  anciently  jras  celebrated  with  moch 
ceremony;  but  the  Messing  and  procession  of  the 
palms  was  discontinued  in  the  Church  of  England,  to- 
gether with  the  other  ceremonies  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  V L  (For  the  different  ceremonies  anciently 
observed  on  Palm -Sunday  in  England,  see  Waloott, 
Sacrtd  Arduaology^  p.  421-424;  Brand,  Popviar  A^tiq^ 
9iliet  of  Great  Britam  [see  Index  in  toL  iii  ].  See  also 
CoUier,  Ecdet.  ffitt,  ii,  241 ;  Wheatley,  CommmUary  <m 
Book  of  Common  PrityVf  p,  222.)  At  a  recent  obserr- 
ance  of  Palm-Sunday  by  Romish  churohes  in  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  palms  supplied  from  Charieston,  S.  C, 
were  used.  See  Riddle,  Ckrittitm  AnUjwHm ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirekm-Tjex,  s.  v.  Palmsonntag.     (J.  H.  W.) 

The  ordinary  reckoning  of  the  events  of  Passion- 
week  i^ces  this  event,  as  its  name  imports,  on  Sunday ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  Gospel  namtlves 
inclines  us  to  locate  it  on  Motudoff*  The  indications  of 
date  are  most  explicit  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  which 
states  (xii,  1)  that  the  llnal  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethany 
was  "six  days  before  the  Passover.**  That  this  term 
is  inclusive  of  both  extremes  is  clear  not  only  ftom  the 
usual  method  of  reckoning  such  intervals  among  the 
Jews  (comp.  especially  John  xx,  26 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  1 ),  but 
also  ftxNn  the  fact  that  as  Jericho  was  about  one  day's 
journey  distant,  Jesus  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  the  entire  Sabbath,  instead  of  spend- 
ing that  sacred  day,  as  he  naturally  would  and  actually 
seems  to  have  done,  at  Zaochaus's  house  (Luke  xix,  5). 
The  Passover-day  that  year  was  Friday--as  all  admit— 
the  15th  of  Nisan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8) :  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  slain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  (Exod.  xii,  6), 
and  it  was  eaten  in  the  evening  immediately  after  (Lev. 
xxiii,  6),  i.  e.  Thursday.  (Andrews,  in  his  L\ft  of  our 
fjordf  p.  897,  misstates  this  positnn,  as  "making  the  14th 
fall  on  Friday,"  and  yet  "  including  both  extremes"  in 
the  six  days  referred  to ;  which  would  not  "  make  the 
arrival  on  Sunday,  the  lOth,*'  but  on  the  0th,  which  we 
compute  to  have  been  Satuiday.)  But  it  is  most  natu- 
ral to  regard  the  evening  only  when  the  Passover-meal 
was  eaten — ^in  this  case  Thursday  evening,  or  that  begin- 
ning the  15th — as  the  included  ttrmiMU$  ad  quern,  ox  the 
sixth  day,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  our  Lord 
arrived  at  Bethany  as  the  included  termmut  a  gud,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  series.  This  leaves  only  four  whole 
days  in  the  interval  (precisely  as  the  **  three  daya— onti 
three  nights  of  Christ's  remaining  in  the  Comb,  Matt 
xii,  40,  are  known  to  have  been  but  one  whole  day  and 
fractions  of  the  preceding  and  following  days),  and 
brings  the  arrival  at  Bethany  on  Sunday.  The  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem  certainly  took  place  the 
very  next  morning  (John  xii,  12),  l  e.  on  Monday. 

Those  who  place  this  last  event  on  Sunday  must  not 
only  reckon  the  Passover  as  having  fallen  that  year  on 
Thursday,  but  they  must  also  exclude  both  extremes  in 
the  computation  of  the  six  days  in  question ;  or  else 
they  will  bring— as  in  fact  they  do — the  arrival  at 
Bethany  on  either  Saturday  or  Friday  afternoon.  Ei- 
ther of  these  days  is  extremely  improbable;  Saturday, 
as  requiring  the  whole  Sabbath  to  have  been  spent  in 
travelling,  and  Friday  as  bringing  the  feast— narrated 
by  John  as  occurring  the  same  evening  (xii,  2  sq.) — 
with  all  its  bustle  and  special  preparation,  on  the  b^fin- 
ning  of  the  same  sacred  day  (i. e.  ftom  sunset;  for  the 
iitfcvov  cannot  have  bean  any  other  than  an  evening 
"supper"). 

This  view  is  conArmed  almost  to  certainty  by  the 
order  of  subsequent  events  during  Passion-week  as  nar- 
rated by  each  of  the  evangelists.  They  allow  a  space 
of  five  days  only  for  all  these  transactions,  beginning 
with  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  ending  with  thecru- 


dflxion.  As  the  latter  is  almost  miivtaaally  eooeedcd 
to  have  taken  place  on  Friday,  the  foraaer  rnrnH  have 
occurred  on  Monday.  Thus  Matthew  aaaigns  the  izst 
day  to  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  deansiDg  of  the 
Temple  (xxi,  1-17,  ending  with  the  lodging  at  Beth- 
any) ;  Mark  has  the  same  arrangement  (xi,  1-11) ;  Lake 
akw^  but  not  so  expUdtlv  (xix,  29^16) ;  and  John  like- 
wise, but  stiU  less  definitely  (xii,  12-19).  Thcaecssiddsy 
was  occupied  with  cursing  the  barren  flg'^ree  (**in  the 
morning  as  he  returned  horn  Bethany,"  Matt,  xxi,  18; 
Mark  xi,  12),  and  various  teachings,  doaing  again  at 
Bethany  (Mark  xi,  19),  and  the  third  with  witnesnng 
the  withering  of  the  tree  ("in  the  morning"  again, 
Mark  xi,  20),  and  still  other  teachings^  Luke  vaguely 
Joins  both  these  two  days*  proceedings  together  ("daily,* 
xix,  47;  "on  one  of  thoee  dayS)"  xx,  1);  while  John 
passes  them  over  with  but  one  intimation  of  time  (.^at 
the  feast»"  xii,  20),  although  we  know  from  all  the  evanp 
gelists  that  they  embraoed  an  exfaenaive  aeries  of  di»> 
courses  to  various  classes,  concluding  with  the  remaik- 
able  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  etc. 
That  this  ckMed  Christ's  public  teachings  is  directly 
stated  (Matt,  xxiv,  1 ;  Mark  xiii,  1 ;  John  xii,  86).  But 
there  is  not  an  intimation  that  more  than  thrM  days 
were  consumed  up  to  this  time.  It  was  now  two  daife 
prior  to  the  Passover  (Matt  xxvi,  1, 2;  Mark  xiv.  1). 
These  "  two  days"  at  the  utmost  can  only  nsake  five, 
when  added  to  the  preceding  three.  They  are  to  be 
computed  of  course  as  before,  i.  e.  inclusively  of  both  ex- 
tremes, namely,  one  day  for  that  immediately  faUowing 
the  previous  discourses,  or,  on  our  reckoning,  ^m 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the 
other  from  Thursday  afternoon  onward  into  the  ensu- 
ing evening  of  the  Paschal  meal  with  which  the  Ps»- 
over  was  introduced.  In  this  way  every  note  of  time  is 
consistently  observed.  The  single  intermediate  or  ap- 
parently vacant  day  (Thursday)  was  spent  by  our  Loid 
in  private  preparadon  for  the  coming  solemnities^  and 
by  Judas  in  baigaining  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master. 
To  take  two  entire  dajrs  for  these  purposes  is  opposed 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  It  was  in  fact  but 
Thursday  morning  that  remained  unoccupied,  for  in  the 
afternoon  the  disciples  were  despatched  to  prepare  the 
Passover  meal  (Matt  xxvi,  17;  Mark  xiv,  12;  Luke 
xxii,  7).  The  phrase  "after  two  dajTS,"  oaed  hy  both 
evangelists  here,  can  only  mean,  as  we  would  say,  day 
<Hfttr  Uy-morrotD ;  for  it  obviously  cannot  be  the  same 
as  simply  "  to-morrow,"  nor  yet  "  the  second  day  after 
to-morrow."  And  that  it  dates  from  Wednesday  iscer* 
tain  fh>m  Matthew's  expression, "  When  (5rc)  Jeans  had 
finished  all  these  sayings."  That  Its  iermmug  ad  q^tn, 
"  the  fbast  of  the  Passover^  (r6  iratfxa  yfveroi),  indndcs 
the  proper  Passover^day  on  Friday,  seems  dear  Iran  the 
added  dause,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  fs  he 
erucffiedj*  The  betrayal  itself  must  have  uecuii^  eoo» 
siderably  past  midnight  or  on  Friday  morning.  It  is 
only  by  ne^ecting  or  violating  some  dement  of  the 
evangdical  history  that  Pa2m-<iay  can  be  bfongfat  on 
Sunday.  Even  the  accurate  Dr.  Robinson  acknowl- 
edges in  his  later  edition  of  his  Harmomf  that  be  was 
misled  in  the  days  of  Passion-week  by  lolJowing  toe  im- 
plidtly  the  authority  of  the  learned  Ligbtlboc 

Paiin-SyiiOd  {PalmarU  ^SynoAitX  an  impofftant 
ecclesiastical  conndl,  so  called  after  the  boihfing  in 
which  it  was  held  ("A  porticn  beati  Petri  ApMtdi 
qu»  appellatur  ad  Palmaria"  as  Anastasins  says),  was 
convened  by  Theodoric  in  A.  D.  601  (Gieader  and  otters 
place  it  in  A.  D.  606)  to  consider  the  cbaigea  of  aimray 
and  adultery  brought  against  Symnnefaas  (q.  v.)  by  his 
rival  Laurentius  (q.  v.).  The  verdict  of  the  lyiiod  and 
of  the  king  wai  in  favor  of  the  former.  He  waa  acquit- 
ted without  investigation,  on  the  presumptSen  that  it 
did  not  behoove  the  ooondl  to  pass  Judgment  icspeding 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  SeePAFAcr.  Ofosunethe 
opflosttion  was  not  satisfied  with  this  dedsioB,  and  the 
eodesiastieal  strilli  conliBiiad  kt  aouie  Hottk 
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tha  iUh*  defmdan  of  Uk  ifDodk  deebkHi  it  the  deacon 
EtumBiu,  aftcimrd*  Urimp  ot  Pavii  (died  Ml),  who  in 
hia  WDfk  LSitUiti  apologiiicta  pro  Synodo  I V  Romema 
Cm  Uwui,  riii,  STl)  fftTond  the  ■bwlatuni  of  the  pip»- 
Cf,  ■nd  "l^i— rf  thkt  the  lucumbent  of  8L  Peter's  chair 
■bonld  be  r^ankd  ai  above  e-my  homan  tribimtl,  and 
M  rMDoBaibla  only  to  Ood  himKlr.  9ee  Uefcle,  Con- 
iI.U,61Ghi.;  Sduff,  (7*.  tf iK.  il, 831, B36 ;  Gie- 
x',Eeda.  Bi*.  i,  388;  Nitmfa,  D«  Symia  PaJnori 
(WiUMb.  1776).    (J.H.W.) 

Pftlm-tras  ps^  (omEr,  <o  called  doubtlen  (toro 
iU  ull,  atraight,  and  tfewtn-  Hem;  Anb.  tuinar  like- 
wiaet  Gr.foinO.  Under  this  generic  Unn  m«i}' ape- 
dea  aie  botaoicallj  inoludwl ;  but  we  have  berc  oalf 
to  do  with  tbe  dal»-palni,  the  iMonz  ddMy^era  of 
T  !n^— „.  TraveUen,  and  eraa  Biblical  wriUia,  how- 
ever, pot  ncfraqiiently  Ogare  in  iti  nead  the  iim-pidn 
of  Egfpt,  vhich  ia  distinguiabad  b;  iU  iNrauchiiig  stem 
and  hard,  aingle  drupe. 

~  "  '  '  — ThBpalmaantheprincMoftbeveg- 
Witb  the  t^UndricU  itciii,  nnbiokan 
ingiog  bigh  iiilo  the  air  and  SDrurling 
a  eanopr  of  «aonDOii*  iMval,  faiMhaped  or  hathery, 
iu  the  abadoir  of  wblch  are  luapeDded  grou  cluiten  of 
fruit,  no  tree  can  look  more  lord!/  or  kuh*  bountiful 
The  areca  of  the  Went  Indiea  ihoola  up  M  an  alticade 
of  one  hiutdred  and  fiftj  feet,  and  a  lingle  leaf  of  the 
talipot  will  give  ehelCcr  to  Bfleen  or  twenty  people,  On 
(he  rarinaceoua  pith  of  the  raphia  and  ugiua  (aaco)  the 
SniDatraaaaud  other  inh^tanta  of  tbe  Indian  Archipel- 
ago have  long  relied  lor  a  chief  part  of  their  lutMst- 
eoce,  JDBt  aa  the  cocoo-nnt  hai  tuatained  for  ccniuriea 
the  tHianden  ofthe  Pacific  Ocean;  and,  more  inexhantt- 
iUe  than  ttie  pelniieam  apringi  of  the  New  World, 
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dm-oil  promisei  to  aupply  light  to  Europe  and  wtkltlt 
Africa  through  all  the  coming  agea. 

Tbe  daCe-fialin  in  height  ia  from  80  or  40  feet  to  70 
80.    It  •eldom  bene  (hiic  till  rix,  dgbt,  or  evon  loi 

■an  after  it  haa  been  planted ;  but  it  will  continue  td 
be  prodnetive  for  one  hundied  yean  <Paa.  xcii,  14).  If 
ly  uxty  or  wveaty,  and  aaaign  to  il  an  aven^ 
if  lOD  Iba.  a  year,  each  fruit-bearing  tree  will  have 
yielded  two  or  thi«e  tana  of  datea  aa  tjribule  to  itg  own- 
en  in  tbe  OMUM  of  its  Ufetinie.  ■■  Tbe  palm  growi 
alowly  but  Bleadily,  nniiduenced  by  tboee  altemalioni 
of  the  leaaona  which  affect  other  tieea.  It  doei  not  re- 
joice overmuch  in  winler'g  ooptoua  rain,  nor  doei  it 
droop  under  tbe  drought  and  burning  wn  of  lummer. 
"'  ■  ther  heavy  weight*,  which  men  place  upon  ita  head, 
the  liBportunate  urgenc?  of  the  wind,  can  away  it 
aaide  from  perfect  oprightneaa.  There  it  atands,  look- 
ing oidmly  down  upon  the  world  below,  and  patiently 
yielding  ice  large  cdaeten  oT  golden  fruit  ftom  genera- 
tion to  generation.  IfeaHy  every  palace  and  moaqoe 
and  convent  in  the  country  hae  aucb  trees  in  the  conrta, 
and,  being  well  protected  there,  they  flanriib  exceed- 
ingly" (Tbomton,  Land  and  Book,  1,  6S  iq.).  It  ia  re- 
markable for  ita  erect  and  cylindrical  Btam,  crowned 
with  a  cUuter  of  long  and  featber-like  leavet,  and  is  al 
much  eeteemed  for  ita  fruit,  the  "date,"  at  for  ita  joioe, 
whether  fermented  or  not,  known  aa  '^palm  wine,"  and 
for  the  numeroiu  usee  to  which  every  part  of  the  plant 
ia  apphed.  The  pecnliaritiai  of  tlie  palm-tree  are  each 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atientlon  of  the 
wrilera  uf  any  country  where  it  ia  indigenoui,  and  «»■ 
pccially  from  it*  being  an  indication  of  the  vidnity  of 
water  even  in  the  mldat  of  the  moat  desert  coontiy. 
Its  roots,  though  not  penetrating  veiy  deep  or  sprtA^- 
ingvfliy  wide,yelinpportaMemofGoiuiderBl>lehdgbt, 
which  is  ivmarkible  tot  ita  uniformity  of  thickncaa 
throughout.  Tbe  centre  of  this  lofty  alem,  initead  of 
being  tbe  hardeat  part,  aa  in  other  tieet,  is  soil  and 
tpongy,  and  tbe  bundles  of  woody  fibres  succcanvaljr 
produced  in  the  interior  are  regularly  pushed  outwardly 
until  tbe  outer  part  becomes  the  moat  dente  and  bard, 
and  is  hence  most  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  wood. 
Tbe  oulude,  though  devoid  of  branches,  ia  marked  with 
a  number  of  protuberances,  which  are  the  points  of  in- 
aertian  of  former  leaves.  The  leaves  are  from  four  to  six 
or  eight  feet  in  ieiigUi,  ranged  in  a  bunch  around  the  top 
of  tbe  stem,  tbe  younger  and  softer  being  in  tbe  cenln^ 
and  tbe  older  and  outer  series  hanging  dawn.  The^ 
are  employed  for  covering  Clie  roofs  or  sidee  of  house*, 
tor  fences,  framework,  mats,  and  baaketa.  Tbe  male 
and  female  flowers  being  on  different  trees,  tbe  latter 
require  to  be  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  fumer 
beibre  the  ftuit  oan  ripen.  The  tender  part  of  tbe 
apatba  of  the  flowers  being  pierced,  a  bland  and  sweet 
juice  exudee,  which,  being  evaporated,  yields  sugar,  and 
is  no  doubt  wbst  is  aJluiled  to  in  some  ponagea  of 
Scripture;  if  it  be  fermented  and  distilled  a  strong 
spirit  or  oroi  i>  yielded.    The  fruit,  however,  which  ii 
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yearly  prodaoed  in  Dumerous  closten  and  in  the  utmost 
abundance,  is  its  chief  value ;  for  whole  tribes  of  Arabs 
and  Africans  find  their  chief  sustenance  in  the  date,  of 
which  even  the  stony  seeds,  being  ground  down,  yield 
Dourishment  to  the  camel  of  the  deserti 

With  an  imagination  and  a  vocabulary  equally  co- 
pious, the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  three  hundred  and 
sixty  names  or  epithets  for  the  palm-tree,  and  to  be 
able  to  enumerate  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  different  portions  are  applied.  Certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  more  serviceable  tree.  Not  only 
is  its  fruit  a  daily  article  of  diet,  bat  various  prepara- 
tions from  it  are  used  as  medicines  and  tonics.  **  On 
the  abortive  fruit  and  ground  date-stones  the  camels 
are  fed.  From  the  leaves  they  make  couches,  bas- 
kets, bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  from  the  trunk 
cages  for  their  poultry  and  fences  for  their  gardens; 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree  furnish  fueL  From  the 
fibrous  webs  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  thread  is  pro- 
cured, which  is  twisted  into  ropes  and  rigging;  and 
from  the  sap,  which  is  collected  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  palm,  and  scooping  out  a  hoUow  in  its  stem,  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  prepared"  (Burnett,  OuUmea  o/Bot- 
<my^  p.  400).  No  wonder  that  to  the  present  day  in  the 
proverbs  and  the  poetry  of  the  East  the  palm  is  con- 
stantly reappearing.  Says  Mohammed,  "  Honor  your 
maternal  aunt,  the  date-palm ;  for  she  was  created  in 
paradise,  of  the  same  earth  from  which  Adam  was 
made."  In  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  by  a  later  Mos- 
lem tradition,  ^  Adam  was  permitted  to  bring  with  him 
out  of  paradise  three  things — ^the  myrtle,  which  is  the 
chief  of  sweet-scented  flowers  in  the  world;  an  ear  of 
wheat,  the  chief  of  all  kinds  of  food;  and  dates,  the 
chief  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  world."  These  dates  were 
conveyed  to  the  Hejaz,  where  they  grew  np^  and  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  all  the  other  date-palms  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  decree  of  Allah 
that  all  the  countries  where  they  grow  shall  belong  to 
the  faithful !  (see  Qfiarteiiif  Ranew^  cxiv,  214).  The 
later  Hebrews  have  a  prov^,  alluding  to  the  mixture 
of  evil  with  the  best  possessions,  "  In  two  cabs  of  dates 
there  is  a  cab  of  stones  and  more ;"  and  referring  to  the 
usefulness  of  little  things,  the  Arabs  say,  ^  A  small  date- 
stone  props  up  the  water-jar."  In  their  own  ironical 
fashion,  when  the  modem  Egyptians  would  describe  a 
great  boaster,  they  say,  "  He  paid  a  derhem  for  some 
dates,  and  now  he  has  his  palm-trees  in  the  village." 
For  the  greater  part  the  date-trees  belong  to  ancient 
families,  and  to  possess  them  is  a  sign  of  wealth  and 
high  lineage ;  but  this  magniloquent  fellow  passes  off 
his  sorry  purohase  as  the  &uit  of  his  own  plantation. 
Beyond  its  substantial  uses,  the  palm  is  endeared  by 
many  bright  and  sacred  associations.  Its  erect  and 
columnar  trunk,  so  regularly  notched  and  indented,  sup- 
plied to  Solomon  a  chief  means  of  ornamentation  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  29,  82, 86;  vii, 
86),  and  copies  in  brick  of  palm-tree  logs  survive  in  the 
rude  architecture  of  Chaldsa  (see  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and 
Sunanoj  p.  176).  The  branch  or  pinnated  leaf — the 
mid-rib  with  ito  taper,  sharp-pointed  leaflets,  alternate- 
ly diveiging,  and  forming  a  long  and  glossy  plume  of 
poUshed  verdure— is  itsdf  a  graceful  object,  and  was 
doubly  welcome,  as  its  far-seen  signal  announced  to  the 
desert-ranger  a  halting-place,  with  food  and  cool  shadow 
overhead,  and  wells  of  water  underneath. 

VL  LoixtUty,— The  family  of  palms  is  characteristic 
of  tropk^l  countries,  and  but  few  of  them  extend  into 
northern  latitudes.  In  the  Old  Worid  the  species 
Pkamx  dactylifera  is  that  found  farthest  north.  It 
spreads  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
across  to  Palmyra  and  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  thrives  well  at  Malaga;  and  is  also  culti- 
vated at  Bordaghi^re,  in  the  south  of  France,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  sold  at  two  periods  of 
the  year— in  spring  fur  Palm-Sunday,  and  again  at  the 
Jewish  Passover.    In  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 


lady  Calcbtt  states  that  **near  Genoa  there  is  a  nanow, 
warm,  sandy  valley  full  of  palms,  but  they  are  dimion- 
tive  in  growth,  and  unfruitfuL"  Anciently  the  date- 
palm  grew  very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  thsn 
now)  In  many  parts  of  the  Levant  On  this  sabject 
generally  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Bitter's  monognph 
('*Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  'DtaixJA- 
palme")  in  his  Erdhoide,  and  also  published  sepaiatelr. 
See  also  Kempfer,  JsMenitotef  ExoUeoB^  andCeMoa,  iK- 
eroboL  i,  444-679 ;  Moody,  The  Palm^iree  (Lond.  1860)i 
While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the  Levant, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  peculiariy  charsctei^ 
istic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  r^ons  (Svpia, 
ovov  ^ivuetQ  01  Kapiro^6pot,  Xeiioph.  Cjfrop*  vi,  2, 
§  22;  ''JudsBaindyU est palmis," Pliny,  JVattfuCxiii, 
4 ;  "  Palmetis  [ Judseis]  proceritas  et  decor,"  Tacit  Hid, 
V,  6;  oomp.  Strabo,  xvii,  800,  818;  TheophrasL  BuU 
Plead,  ii,  8 ;  Pausan.  ix,  19,  §  6).  It  is  curious  that  this 
tree,  once  so  abundant  in  Judsa,  is  now  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  PboB- 
nicia  (so  named  from  it)  about  Beirut.  Old  tmnks  are 
washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
and  is  occasionally  found  near  springs  in  the  Desot 
It  nowhere  flourishes  without  a  perennial  supply  of 
fresh  water  at  the  root.  The  weU-known  coin  of  Ves- 
pasian representing  the  palm-tree  with  the  legend 
'*  JudsBa  capta"  is  flared  in  voL  vi,  p.  486. 

III.  Scr^dure  iVb/ioes.— 1.  As  to  the  indnstiial  sod 
domestic  u$e$  of  the  palm,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  very  numerous;  but  there  is  no  clear  allusion  to 
them  in  the  ffible.  That  the  ancient  Orientals,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  wine  and  honey  obtained  from  the 
palm-tree  is  evident  from  Herodotus  (i,  193;  ii,  86), 
Strabo  (xvi,  ch.  xiv,  ed.  Kram.),  and  Pliny  {NaL  Hid, 
xiii,  4).  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioiied 
in  some  places  may  be  palm-eugar.  (In  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
6  the  maigin  has  **  dates.") 

2.  The  following  plactts  (in  Smith's  DieL  of  Ae  Bi- 
ble) may  be  enumerated  from  the  Bible  as  having  sooe 
connection  with  the  palm-tree,  either  in  the  derivatioB 
of  the  name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing 
on  the  spot. 

(1.)  At  Elim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israetites  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  there 
were  **  twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water,  and  threeseore 
and  ten  palm-trees"  (£xod.xv,  27;  Numb,  xxxiii,  9> 
The  word  ^  fountains"  of  the  latter  passage  ia  more  cor- 
rect than  the  ^  wells"  of  the  former :  it  is  more  in  har- 
mony, too,  with  the  habits  of  the  tiee;  for,  aa  Tbco- 
phrastus  says  (L  c.),  the  palm  lirt^iyra  /laXkov  rb  fo- 
littTtaiov  ^8iap.  There  are  still  palm-trees  and  foun- 
tains in  Wady  Ghiiriindel,  which  is  generally  identified 
with  Elim  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  I  89). 

(2.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elath  (Deot 
ii,8;  lKingsix,26;  2  Kings  xiv,  22 ;  xvi,6;  2Cbron. 
viii,  17 ;  xxvi,  2)  b  another  plund  form  of  the  same 
woid,  and  may  likewise  mean  **  the  pahn-treea."  See 
Prof.  Sunley's  remarks  {Sm.  and  PaL  p.  20,  84, 619), 
and  compare  Reland  {Pakui.  p.  980).  This  place  wss 
in  Edom  (probably  AhalM)\  and  we  are  reminded  bcR 
of  the  "  IduniMB  pahnse"  of  YiigU  ((^aoyy.  iii,  12)  and 
Martial  (x,  60). 

(8.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  cloedy  associitfd  with 
the  subject  before  us  as  JsRicRa  Its  rich  palm-giovcs 
are  connected  with  two  very  diflerent  perioda— with 
that  of  Moses  and  Joshua  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
the  evangelists  on  the  other.  As  to  the  former,  the 
mention  of  '^  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-tiees"  (Deau 
xxxiv,  8),  gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's 
last  view  from  Pisgah ;  and  even  after  the  nanative  of 
the  conquest  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Mo- 
seses father-in-law,  again  associated  with  **  the  dty  of 
palm-trees"  (Judg.  i,  16).  So  Jericho  is  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Moabitish  invasion  after  the  desth  of 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii,  18) ;  and,  long  after,  we  find  the  seme 
phrase  applied  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Ahas  (2  Chrai. 
xxviii,  16).    What  the  extent  of  these  pahn-grvm 
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nay  have  been  in  the  deeolate  period  of  Jericho  we 
cannot  tell ;  bat  they  were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the 
Goepels  and  Jowphns.  The  Jewish  historian  mentions 
Che  laxurianoe  of  these  trees  ag^ain  and  again ;  not  only 
in  allusion  to  the  time  of  Moses  {Ant.  iv,  6, 1),  but  in 
the  acooont  of  the  Roman  campaign  under  Pom|)ey  {id, 
ziv,  4, 1 ;  W€tr,  i,  6,  6),  the  proceedings  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  {AnL  xv,  4,  2X  and  the  war  of  Vespasian 
{War,  iv,  8,  2, 8).  Herod  the  Great  did  much  fur  Jer- 
icho, and  took  great  interest  in  its  palm-groveSi  Hence 
Uorace*s  "Uerodis  palmeta  pinguia"  {£p.  ii,  2,  184), 
which  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion. Nor  is  this  the  only  heathen  testimony  to  the 
same  facL  Strabo  describes  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood as  irXeovaZov  rif  foivtKt,  ivi  fnJKos  arahiunf  ixa- 
Tuv  (xvi,  763),  and  Pliny  says,  **  Hiericuntem  palmetis 
consitam"  {HUt,  Nat,  v,  14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that, 
while  palm-trees  grow  well  in  other  parts  of  Judtea, 
^'Hiericunte  maxime"  (xiii,  4).  See  also  Galen,  Dt 
A  Umemf.Jaeuit,  ii,  and  Justin,  xxxvi,  8.  Shaw  {Trav, 
p.  871  foL)  speaks  of  several  of  these  trees  still  remain- 
ing at  Jericho  in  his  time,  but  later  travellers  have  seen 
but  slight  vestiges  of  them. 

(4.)  The  name  of  Hazkzon-Taxab,  **  the  felling  of 
the  palm-tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation.  This  place  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  both  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  7) 
and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  2).  In  the  second  of 
these  passages  it  is  expressly  identified  with  £ngedi, 
which  was  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
here  we  can  adduce,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  what 
is  before  us,  the  language  of  the  Apocrypha,  **  I  was 
exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  Engaddi"  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  14). 
Here  again,  too,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus  {ytwarai 
iv  airrj  foivdi  o  coXXiaroCi  ^^»  '^th^)  'Uid  Pliny 
{"  Engadda  oppidum  secundum  ab  Hierosolymis,  ferti- 
Utate  palmetorumque  nemoribus,**  HisL  Nat,  v,  17). 

(6.)  Another  place  having  the  same  element  in  its 
name,  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  ite  sce- 
nery, was  BaaLtTamar  (Judg.  xx,83),  the  Bn^^aftdp 
of  Eusebiusi  Its  position  was  near  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min; and  it  could  not  be  far  from  Deborah's  famous 
palm-tree  (Judg.  iv,  5),  if  indeed  it  was  not  identical 
with  it,  as  is  suggested  by  Stanley  {Sin,  andPoL  p.  146). 

(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamab,  *'the  palm," 
which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (xlvii, 
19 ;  xlviii,  28)  as  a  point  from  which  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  land  is  to  be  measured  eastward  and  west- 
ward. Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  Bafuifw  of 
Ptolemy  (v,  16),  and  thinks  its  nte  may  be  at  el-Milb, 
between  Hebron  and  Wady  Musa  {Bib.  Ret,  ii,  198, 202). 
It  aeema  from  Jerome  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  Roman 


(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadxor,  af- 
terwards the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert  fron- 
tier far  to  the  north-east  of  Tamar,  is  primarily  the 
same  word;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  says  (Decline  and  Fall, 
ii,  38),  "  the  name,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of 
paliD-trees  which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that 
temperate  r^ion.**  In  fact,  while  the  undoubted  read- 
ing in  2  Chron.  viii,  4  is  "IIQ'IP),  the  best  text  in  1 
Kings  is,  18  is  *^^^  See  Joseph  us,  i4  iil.  viii,  6, 1.  The 
springs  which  be  mentions  there  make  the  palm-trees 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  Abnlfeda,  who  flourished  in 
the  14t^  century,  expressly  mentions  the  palm-tree  as 
oommon  at  Palmyra  in  his  time;  and  it  is  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  by  the  ancient  name  of  Tadmr, 

(8L)  Nor,  again,  are  the  places  of  the  N.  T.  without 
their  associations  with  this  characteristic  tree  of  Pales- 
tine. Bbthavt,  according  to  most  authorities,  means 
'^the  boose  of  dates;"  and  thus  we  are  reminded  that 
the  palm  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of 
OHree.  This  helps  our  realization  of  our  Saviour's  en- 
try into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  **  took  brancket  of 
paim^ireet  and  went  forth  to  meet  him"  (John  xii,  18). 
Thii^  sgnin,  carries  our  thoughts  backwani  to  the  time 


when  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  was  first  kept  after  the 
Captivity,  when  the  proclamation  was  given  that  they 
should  ^  go  forth  unto  the  wunmt  and  fetch  palm^ranches" 
(Neh.  viii,  15) — the  only  branches,  it  may  be  observed 
(those  of  the  willow  excepted),  which  are  specified  by 
name  in  the  original  institution  of  the  festival  (Lev. 
xxiii,  40).  From  this  Gospel  incident  comes  Palm- 
Sunday  (Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum),  which  is  ob- 
served with  much  ceremony  in  some  countries  whero 
true  palms  can  be  had.  Even  in  northern  latitudes  (in 
Yorkshire,  for  instance)  the  country  people  use  a  sub- 
stitute which  comes  into  flower  just  before  Easter : 

"And  willow-biiinches  hallow. 
That  they  pnlmes  do  use  to  call.** 

(9.)  The  word  Phcemicia  (^oiWk^),  which  oocurs 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi,  19 ;  xv,  8),  is  in  all  proba^^ 
bility  derived  from  the  Greek  word  (^oiVil)  for  a  palm. 
Sidonius  mentions  palms  as  a  product  of  Phoenicia  {Pu" 
neg,  Majoriam,  44),  See  also  Pliny,  UisL.  Nat.  xiii,  4; 
Athen.  i,  21.  Thus  we  may  imagine  the  same  natural 
objects  in  connection  with  Paul's  journeys  along  the 
coast  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  as  with  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  on  the  south. 

(10.)  Lastly,  Phocnick  (^oivi{),  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  the  harbor  which  Paul  was  prevented  by  the 
storm  from  reaching  (Acts  xxvii,  12),  has  doubtless  the 
same  derivation.  Both  Theopbrastus  and  Pliny  say 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  See 
Hock's  Kreta,  i,  88,  888. 

8.  From  the  passages  where  there  is  a  literal  refer- 
ence to  the  palm-tree  we  may  pass  to  the  emblematical 
uses  of  it  in  Scripture.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed 
the  following : 

(1.)  The  striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its  upright- 
ness and  beauty,  would  naturally  suggest  the  giving  of 
its  name  occasionally  to  women.  As  we  find  in  the 
Odyetey  (vi,  168)  Naasicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
compared  to  a  palm,  so  in  Cant,  vii,  7  we  have  the  same 
comparison,  **  Thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tiee."  In 
the  O.  T.  three  women  named  Tamar  are  mentioned : 
Judah's  daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6),  Absalom's 
sister  (2  Sam.  xiii,  1),  and  Absalom's  daughter  (xiv,  27). 
The  beauty  of  the  last  two  is  expressly  mentioned. 

(2.)  We  have  notices  of  the  employment  of  this  form 
in  decorative  art,  both  in  the  real  temple  of  Solomon 
and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel.  In  the  former 
case  we  are  told  (2  Chron.  iii,  6)  of  this  decoration  in 
general  terms,  and  elsewhere  more  specifically  that  it 
was  ap|>lied  to  the  walls  (1  EUngs  vi,  29),  to  the  doors 
(ver.  82, 85),  and  to  the  "bases"  (vii,  86).  So  in  the 
prophet's  vision  we  find  palm-trees  on  the  posts  of  the 
gates  (Ezek.  xl,  16,  22,  26, 81, 84, 87),  and  also  on  the 
walls  and  the  doors  (xli,  18-20,  25,  26).  This  work 
seems  to  have  been  in  relief.  We  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
whether  it  had  any  symbolical  meanings.  It  was  a 
natural  and  doubtless  customary  kind  of  ornamentation 
in  Eastern  architecture.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii,  169)  of  the  hall  of  a  temple  at  Sais,  in  Egypt, 
which  was  ^oiaifuvrf  orvXoiai  ^oiwKag  rd  ikvipta 
fiifAtfitlfuvoiat ;  and  we  are  familiar  now  with  the  same 
sort  of  decoration  in  Assyrian  buildings  (Layard's  Nine^ 
veh  anditi  Remaim,  ii,  137,  896,  401).  The  image  of 
such  rigid  and  motionless  forms  may  possibly  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when  he  said  of  the  idols 
of  the  heathen  (x,  4,  5),  **  They  fasten  it  with  nails  and 
with  hammers,  that  it  move  not :  they  are  upright  as 
the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not" 

(8.)  With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Judsea,  and  so  marked 
in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  the  palm,  it  seems 
rather  remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear  more  fre- 
quently in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  PMlms  (xcii,  12)  the  familiar  comparison, 
"The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,"  which 
suggests  a  world  of  illustration,  whether  respect  be  had 
to  the  orderly  and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruit- 
fulness,  the  perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the 
height  at  which  the  foliage  grows— as  far  as  possible 
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from  eirth,  and  as  n«ar  as  possible  to  heaven.  I^erhaps 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of  the  flbre  of 
the  palm,  and  its  detenutned  growth  upwards,  eyen 
when  loaded  with  weights  (^'nititur  in  pondns  palma"). 
Such  particulars  of  resemblance  to  the  righteous  man 
were  variously  dwelt  on  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 
Some  instances  are  given  by  Celsius  in  his  Hierobataid' 
con  (Upsala,  1747),  ii,  522-^547.  One,  which  he  does  not 
give,  is  worthy  of  quotation:  *'WeU  is  the  life  of  the 
righteous  likened  to  a  palm,  in  that  the  palm  below  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner  enveloped  in  dry 
bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned  with  fhiit,  fair  even  to 
the  eye;  below  it  is  compressed  by  the  enfoldings  of  iu 
bark ;  alwve  it  is  spread  out  in  amplitude  of  t^utiful 
greenness.  For  so  is  the  life  of  the  elect^-'despised  be- 
low, beautiful  above.  Down  below  it  is,  as  it  were,  en- 
folded in  many  barks,  in  that  it  is  straitened  by  innu- 
merable afflictions;  but  on  high  it  is  expanded  into  a 
foliage,  as  it  were,  of  beautiful  greenness  by  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  rewarding**  (Gregory,  Afor,  on  Job  aHxt  49). 
There  may  also  in  Cant,  vii,  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the 
palm-tree,  I  will  uke  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof,**  be  a 
reference  to  climbing  for  the  fruit.  The  Sept  has  dvafiri' 
oofiai  iv  rf  foiviKi,  Kparriov  rwv  v^wv  ah'ov.  So 
in  ii,  8  and  elsewhere  (e.  g.  Pkia.  i,  8)  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  may  l>e  intended ;  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 

(4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii,  9,  where  the  glorified 
of  all  nations  are  described  as  ''dothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands,**  might  seem  to  us  a  purely 
classical  image,  drawn  (like  many  of  PauFs  images) 
from  the  Greek  games,  the  victors  in  which  carried 
palms  in  their  hands.  But  we  seem  to  trace  here  a 
Jewish  element  also,  when  we  consider  three  passages 
in  the  Apocrypha.  In  1  Mace,  xiii,  51  Simon  Maooa- 
bnus,  after  the  surrender  of  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is 
described  as  entering  it  with  music  and  thanksgiving 
''and  branches  of  palm-trees.**  In  2  Maca  x,  7  it  is 
said  that  when  Judas  Maccabttus  had  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  city  **  they  bare  branches  and  palms, 
and  sang  psalms  also  unto  Him  that  had  g^ven  them 
good  success.**  In  2  Maoc.  xiv,  4  Demetrius  is  presented 
"  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  palm.**  Here  we  see  the 
palm-branches  used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and 
peace.  (Such  indeed  is  the  case  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
John  xii,  18.)  There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, as  commonly  published  in  English,  which  ap- 
proximates closely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse : 
''I  asked  the  angel,  What  are  these?  He  answered 
and  said  unto  me.  These  be  they  which  have  put  off  the 
mortal  dothing,  and  now  they  are  crowned  and  receive 
palms.  Then  said  I  unto  the  angel,  What  young  per- 
son is  it  that  crowneth  them  and  giveth  them  palms  in 
their  hands?  So  he  answered  and  said  unto  me.  It  is 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  worid" 
(2  Esdr.  it,  44-47).    See  Datb. 

PALM-TREE,  Christiak  Stmbolisk  of.  1.  The 
palm  has  been  among  all  nations  a  symbol  of  victory: 
**  What  is  signified  by  the  palm,**  says  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  {Homily  on  Eteek  m,  17),  *<  except  the  reward  of 
victory  ?**  The  primitive  Church  used  it  to  express  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  over  death  through  the  resur- 
rection. **  The  Just  shall  flourish  as  the  palm**  (Psa.  xci, 
18),  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  by  the  gen- 
eral exercise  of  the  Christian  Virtuesi  The  palm  is  the 
symbol  of  those  conflicts  which  are  carried  on  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  (Origen,  Myoaa.xsn;  Ambrose, 
«i  Luc  9m).  On  the  tombs  the  palm 
is  generally  aooompanied  by  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  signifying  that  every 
victory  of  the  Christian  is  due  to  this  di- 
vine name  and  sign,  *'  By  this  conquer.** 
This  intenrion  appears  very  evident 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance  (Bosio, 
Xonogram  of  p.  486),  the  monogram  is  surrounded  by 
Christ,  with  palms.  Perhaps  the  same  signiflcatioo 
Paha-branches.  gijo„i<|  ^^  gi^^n  to  the  pdm  Joined  to 


the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepbeid,  or  to  tlie  crook  whlci 
is  its  hieroglyphic  sign,  to  the  flsh  (PerreC,  IV,  xvi,  3, 10, 
49),  or  to  any  other  symbolical  figure  of  tba  Saviour. 
When  engraved  upon  portable  artictos,  as  upon  Jeweb 
(Perret,  ibid,  and  18, 25^  etc.),  the  palm  seems  to  expicsi, 
not  only  victory  already  gained,  but  viotoiy  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  it  should  therefore  serve  to  encourage  the  Chris- 
tain  yet  battling  with  the  world,  as  it  places  before  his 
eyes  the  revrard  whiclr  awaits  the  victor. 

2.  But  the  palm  is  espedally  the  lymbtrf  of  martyr- 
dom f  for  to  the  eariy  Christian  death  was  victory; 
therefore  we  conquer  when  we  fall,  says  TertuUian 
{ApoL  1) ;  and  as  St.  Gregory  appositely  remarks  (L  c), 
"  it  is  oonoeming  those  who  have  vanquished  the  old 
enemy  in  the  combat  of  martyrdom,  and  who  now  re- 
joice at  their  victory  over  the  world,  that  it  ia  written, 
*  They  have  palms  in  their  hands*  **  (Rev.  vii,  9>  The 
palm  of  mar^rdom  has  also  become,  in  the  language  of 
the  Church,  a  classical  and  sacramental  expression.  In 
the  diptychs,  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  martyr- 
ologies,  we  read :  "  He  has  received  the  palm  of  martyr- 
dom— he  has  been  crowned  with  the  pahn  of  the  mu^ 
tyrs**  (Cassiodorus,  De  PersocuL  VandaL  apnd  Ruin,  zv, 
78>  St.  Agatha  replied  to  the  tyrant, "  If  yon  do  not 
rend  my  body  upon  the  rack,  my  soul  cannot  enter  the 
paradise  of  God  Mrith  the  palm  of  martyrdom.**  Thus  it 
has  become  the  custom  to  paint  martyrs  with  a  pahn  in 
their  hands;  and  the  symbol  is  so  common  that  no  one 
can  misunderstand  it  **  To  the  people  the  pahn  signifies 
that  the  valiant  athletes  have  gained  the  victory"  (0»- 
siodorus,  Variar.  i,  28).  Each  of  them,  sajra  BeUannine 
(De  EccL  TriumpL  xi,  10),  is  represented  with  the  tpt- 
cial  instrument  of  his  torture;  the  attribate  common  to 
all  is  the  palm.  In  the  mosaic  of  St  Pnucedua  {Oua- 
pini.  Vet,  Mon,  t  xi,  tab.  xlv),  on  every  side  of  the  great 
arch  are  seen,  exactly  according  to  the  Apocalypse 
(vii,  9),  a  vast  mnltatnde  of  persons,  the  graaa  mukitade 
whom  no  man  can  number,  having  palms  in  their  handa 
Other  mosaics  have  two  palm-trees  spanning  the  whole 
picture,  and  bearing  fruits  which  are  the  emblem  of  the 
martyr's  rewards.  This  symbol  had  prevknialy  been  used 
in  the  Catacombe.  On  il  the  monuments  representing 
our  Lord  between  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  paho4iee 
is  generally  surmounted  by  a  phoenix,  a  doobte  symbol 
of  the  resurrection  given  to  the  apostle  to  the  Gentile^ 
because  he  was  the  first  and  most  zealoas  preacher  of 
this  consoling  doctrine. 

8.  The  palm  is  doubtless  often  foond  upon  the  lenbs 
of  faithful  ones  who  were  not  martyrs;  some  <rf  these 
bear  dates  earlier  than  those  of  the  penecutiona  (Arin- 
ghi,  ii,  689).  It  had  become  sodi  a  eomaeii  ornament 
that  moulds  were  made  of  it  in  baked  day  (D*Agia- 
oourt,  Terree  ctittet,  xxxiv,  5),  which  were  used  as  an 
expeditious  means  of  stamping  the  Ibim  at  a  palm  opoa 
the  fresh  lime  of  the  loeuU,  a  very  nseful  expedient  in 
the  extreme  haste  which,  in  times  of  pefsecatioD,  wss 
necessary  in  such  dandestine  burials. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  waa  none  the  less  certain  that 
the  palm  was  frequently  used  aa  a  qrmbol  of  martyr- 
dom. There  were  palms  upon  the  tomb  of  Cains,  both 
a  pope  and  a  martyr*  They  were  also  on  those  of  the 
martyrs  Tiburtius,  Valerians,  Maximianus,  found  in  the 
confession  of  Cecil  (Aringhi,  ii,  642) ;  the  Utulus  of  the 
young  martyr  FILUMENA  shows  a  palm  among  the 
instruments  of  torture  (Ferret,  T,  xltl,  8) ;  there  are  sev" 
eral  other  examples  found  in  Bddetti  (p.  888),  It  seeof 
difficult  to  mistake  the  indications  of  martyrdom  m  one 
sepulchral  stone  (Perret,  V,  xxxvii,  120),  where  the  da* 
ceased  is  represented  as  standing  with  a  pahn  in  the 
left  hand  and  a  crown  in  the  right,  a  oartonch  in  AobC 
bearing  the  inseriptkm,  (I)NOCENTIIIA  DTLCIS 
FI(LIA).  A  similar  intention  may  be  foond  in  ^ 
palms  which  are  traced  upon  the  stooeo  suveieping 
vases  of  blood  (Bottari,  UK  od  sq.),  and  in  those  iHiieh 
decorate  the  disk  of  9ome  lamps  whidi  wei«  boned  b»> 
fore  the  tombs  of  martyrs  (BartoU,  ii  at  AMnt  pt  lii^ 
tab.xxU> 
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But  while  it  is  MtablUbed  tlut  the  pabn  »  eomlnoii 
to  all  Cbruti«n  iepnlchrM,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a 
oertain  sign  of  martyrdooi,  at  least  when  it  is  not  joined 
to  other  symbols  which  are  reoognised  as  certain,  soch 
aa  tnacriptions  ezpreaing  a  violent  death,  the  instru- 
nsents  of  maityidom,  or  yases  or  cloths  stained  with 
hlood.  Papebioch  and  Mabillon  were  of  the  opinion 
that  these  two  symbols  should  be  taken  together,  so 
that  the  palm  akoe,  without  the  vase  of  blood,  was  not 
%  suflicient  proof  of  martyrdom.  Boldetti  holds  that 
they  should  be  taken  separately,  as  having  the  same 
value.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  Fabretti  ex- 
cludes the  palm,  and  affirms  that,  in  the  recognition  of 
holy  bodies,  it  is  founded  only  upon  the  vase  of  blood. 
After  this,  Muratori  {Antiq. med, mv, dititrL  Ivii)  shows 
that  the  palm  alone  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  martyrdom. 
iAsUy,  Benedict  XIV  {JM  BeaUf.  et  Cm.  IV,  u,  28), 
while  he  cites  the  degree,  declares  nevertheless  **  that 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  superintend  the  excavation 
of  cemeteries,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  rests  is,  not 
the  palm,  but  the  vase  stained  with  Uood.^—Kartigny, 
DieU  det  A  iUi§.  Ckrk,  s.  v.  PaUne. 

Palm-trees,  Crrr  of  (Deut  xzxlv,  8 ;  Judg.  i,  16 ; 
iii,  18;  2  Chron.  xxvui,  15).    See  Jbbicho;  Palm- 


Palm^nt    SeeT^BMOB. 

Palombo,  BABTou>iiao,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Boma  about  1610,  and  studied  under  Pietro  da 
Cortooa.  Palombo  is  highly  commended  by  Orlandi; 
and  Lena  says  he  was  one  of  Cortona's  best  scholars. 
There  are  only  two  pictures  by  him  at  Borne — an  altar- 
pieee  in  the  dmrch  of  S.  Giuseppe,  and  another  of  8. 
Maria  MadaUma  di  Paggi,  now  placed  in  the  church 
of  Sb  MarUno  a'  MontL  These  works  are  well  designed, 
strong  in  coloring,  excellent  in  chiaroscuro,  and  the  fig- 
urea  9n  exmmely  gaeeful.  He  probaUy  painted 
much  for  the  ooUections.  He  was  living  in  1666.  See 
Spooner,  ^M^  ififC  o/'<Ae /*M0  il  rti,  ii,  647. 

Pelsy  (6r.  irap<SXt;<nc,  which,  however,  only  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  adjective  form  wapaAvri- 
«oc,  etc,  one  tmUttn  with  palsy)  is  property  a  disorder 
which  deprives  the  limbs  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  both ; 
and  it  is  usually  attended  with  imbecility  of  mind— nor 
18  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  its  immediate  cause  is  a 
compression  on  the  brain.  The  palsy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  disease  of  very  wide  import.  Blany  inflrmi- 
tiea  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  under  it.  1.  The 
Apoplexy^  a  paralytic  shock  which  affected  the  whole 
body.  2.  The  HemSpltgy,  which  affects  and  paralyses 
only  one  side  of  the  hiij,  8.  The  ParapUgy^  which 
paralyzes  all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck.  4. 
The  Caiakptjf  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body  (e.  g.  in  the  hands),  and 
is  very  dangerous.  The  effects  upon  the  parts  seized 
are  very  violent  and  deadly.  For  instance,  when  a  per- 
son is  struck  with  it,  if  his  band  happens  to  be  extended, 
he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back.  If  the  hand  is  not  ex- 
tended when  he  is  struck  with  the  disease,  he  is  unable 
to  extend  it.  It  appears  diminished  in  size  and  dried 
up.  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  It 
a  withered  hand  (1  Kings  xiii,  4, 6 ;  Zech.  xi,  17 ;  Matt, 
xii,  10^18 ;  John  v,  8).  6.  The  Cramp,  This,  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
nnfrequent.  It  is  caused  by  the  chUls  of  the  night. 
The  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immovable; 
sooiettmea  turned  in,  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  same 
poMtaon  as  when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person 
alBicted  resembles  a  man  nndeigoing  the  torture,  and 
experiences  neariy  the  same  exquisite  sufferings  (Matt 
viii,  6;  Lnke  vii,  2).  Our  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have 
miraculously  cured  several  paralytics  (Matt  iv,  24; 
vui,l8;  ix,2,6;  Markii,8,4;  Lukev,18;  Johnv,5). 
See  Paralytio. 

Pal'ti  (HeK  PalH',  "^Z^j^,  my  deliverance,'  Sept 
^oXrOf  wo  of  Baphu  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  one 


of  the  twelve  spies  sent  out  by  Moees  (Numb,  xiii,  9). 
aa  1667. 

Pal'tlel  (Heb.  Pakia',  ^M*^:9^B,  deUveranee  of 
Cfod;  Sept  ^aXrti^X),  son  of  Azzan,  and  chief  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Issacbar,  one  of  those  appointed  to  divide 
the  Promised  Land  among  the  tribes  on  their  entrance 
into  it  (Numb,  xxxiv,  26).  RC.1618.  See  Phaltikl, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  form. 

Pal^tite  (Heb.  Palt%\  *^obB,  same  as  PaUi  [q.  v.  J ; 

Sept  ^aXrt),  the  Gentile  name  of  Helez,  one  of  David's 
captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26) ;  the  same  name,  probably,  as 
Pklomitb  (q.  V.)  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  27), 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  followed  by 
the  Alex.  MS.  in  2  Sam.  The  Peshito-Syriac,  however, 
supports  the  Hebrew,  "Cholots  of  Pekt**  But  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  10,  **  Helez  the  Pelonite,"  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  is  again  mentioned  as  captain  of  24,000  men 
of  David's  army  for  the  seventh  month,  and  the  balance 
of  evidence  therefore  inclines  to  '^Pelonito"  as  the  true 
reading.  The  variation  arose  from  a  confusion  between 
the  letters  91  and  a.  In  the  Syriac  of  1  Chron.  both 
readings  are  combined,  and  Heles  is  described  as  **of 
Palt^n."— Smith. 

Pain,  PiKKRB  DB  LA  (Pobtdofntif  or  Petnu  de  Pa^ 
fcufe),  a  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  in  Talambon, 
Brssse,  about  1277.  Son  of  Gerard  de  la  Palu,  a  noble- 
man of  Valambon,  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Dominic 
at  Paris,  taught  with  success  in  that  university,  and 
became  in  1817  definitor  of  the  province  of  France.  In 
the  following  year  John  XXII  appointed  him  nuncio  to 
Flanders  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  negotiation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  created 
many  enemies.  In  1880  the  same  pope  consecrated  him 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  administrator  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  Pierre  went  inunediately  to 
Palestine,  and  neglected  nothing  to  engage  the  sultan 
of  Egypt  to  show  himself  more  favorable  to  Christians. 
His  cdTorts  remaining  without  success  he  returned  to 
France-,  and  preached  in  1881  a  new  crusade;  but  his 
appeal  was  not  heard.  He  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed apostolic  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
serans.  He  died  in  Paris  Jan.  81, 1842.  This  prelate 
has  left  a  great  number  of  works;  the  principal  ones 
are,  CommaUairee  upon  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  SaUmoee  of  P.  Lombard  (Yenice,  1498;  Paris,  1514, 
1517,  foL,  and  1680,  2  vols.  foL)  i—Conoordamxe  tur  la 
Somme  de  8U  Thomat  (Sahimanca,  1552,  foL)  ^-Ser- 
numSf  de  Tempore  et  Sanctis  (Antwerp,  1571,  foL) : — 
TraiU  de  la  Puiuance  eodimaetique  (Paris,  1606,  foL). 
See  ]£chard  et  Qu^tif,  Script,  ordmie  Prmdicatorum ; 
Tonron,  Hiet,  dee  Bommee  Htuetres  de  Saint^DominiqWf 
u,  228-287.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxxix,  119. 

Palttdamis  (Jean  van  den  Broek),  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1665,  and  died  at  Lou- 
vain  in  1680.  In  the  latter  city  he  taught  theology 
and  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  wrote  sevend  works  of  pi- 
ety and  controversy;  among  others,  Vindida  theologica 
advenui  verbi  Dei  oorrvjfidoM  (Antwerp,  1620-22,  2 
vols.  8vo). 

Paludanne,  Hbnri,  a  Franciscan  friar,  flourished 
at  Liege  in  the  17th  century.  He  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Didier  de  la  Vega  Condones  et  exercitia  pia 
(Cologne,  1610,  2  vols.  12mo),  and  Paradisus  gloria 
Sanctorum  (ibid.  1610, 8vo).  See  Val^re  Andr^  Bibl. 
Belgica;  Paquot,  Mim,  vol.  ix. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GhUrale,  xxxix,  120. 

PambOBOtia,  a  fesdval  celebrated  by  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  BcBotia  that  they  might  engage  in  the  worship 
of  Athene  Itonia.  While  this  national  festival  lasted  it 
was  unlawful  to  cany  on  war ;  and  accordingly,  if  it  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  a  war,  hostilities  were  forthwith 
interrupted  by  the  procUmation  of  truce  between  the 
contending  parties. 

Pamelius,  Jacx>b^  a  Duteh  divine  of  note^  was  bom 
May  11, 1586,  <it  Bruges.     His  father  waa  an  ofiioer 
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under  Charles  V.  Jacob  studied  at  Bruges,  Louvain, 
Paris,  and  Padua.  After  his  return  to  Holland  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  he  was  given  the  canon  ry  in  his  native  place. 
He  there  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  for  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  the  fathers,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  left  his  native  country  and  went  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  was  appointed  archdeacon.  He  was  next 
provost  of  St  Saviour's  at  Utrecht.  While  about  to 
take  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  appointed  by  Philip  H,  he  died  at  Mens, 
Sept.  18,  1587.  He  wrote,  Liturgiea  Latinorum  (Col. 
1571,  2  vols.  4to) : — Cataloffut  commeniariorum  in  uiti- 
versam  BibUam: — CommetUarii  m  lUnrum  Judith,  in 
qngiolam  Pauli  ad  PkUemonem,  besides  his  splendid 
editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  Tertallian,  and 
Khabanus  Maurus.  *'  The  commentaries  of  this  author 
upon  Tertullian,"  says  Dupin,  **are  both  learned  and 
useful;  but  he  digresses  too  much  from  hts  subject,  and 
brings  in  things  of  no  use  to  the  understanding  of  his 
author."  Dupin  passes  much  the  same  judgment  on 
Pamelius's  labors  on  Cyprian.  All  the  later  editors  of 
these  two  fathers  have  spoken  well  of  Pameliua,  and 
have  transcribed  bis  best  notes  into  their  editions.  See 
Jdcher,  AUffemetnet  Geiehrtm-Leinkon,  iii,  1214;  An- 
dreas, BibL  Belg,  p.  425 ;  Teissier,  £logety  ii,  93 ;  Theoh- 
giichea  Umoeraal'Lexikonf  s.  v.;  Darling,  Eneydop,  Bib- 
Uoffr.  B,y.    (J.H.W.) 

PammaohiciB,  St.,  a  friend  and  contemporaiy  of 
St.  Jerome  (q.  v.),  was  a  senator  at  Rome,  and  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Being  persuaded 
of  the  value  of  a  religious  life,  the  death  of  his  wife  con- 
strained him  to  turn  aside  from  society,  and  be  em- 
braced an  ascetic  life.  He  died  in  a  convent  in  410. 
Jerome,  who  was  his  intimate  associate  and  friend  from 
youth  up,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Pammachi- 
us,  which  is  of  historical  value  to  the  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dent. Jerome  in  his  letters,  as  also  Augustine  and 
Paulinus  of  Nola  in  theirs,  extols  the  virtuous  life  of 
Pammachius,  especially  the  philanthropic  labors  in  which 
he  abounded.  See  Zockler,  Leben  des  HiaHmymitu  (Gotha, 
1865). 

PampUlas,  a  Christian  martyr,  was  an  Eastern 
prelate  of  such  extensive  learning  that  he  was  called  a 
second  Origen.  He  was  a  native  of  Phosnicia,  was  bom 
probably  at  Berytus,  and  educated  by  Prierius,  after 
which  he  was  received  into  the  body  of  the  deigy  at 
CeBsarea,  where  he  established  a  library,  and  lived  in  the 
practice  of  eveiy  Christian  virtue.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  tlie  early 
Church  fathers.  Jerome  states  that  Pamphilus  copied 
most  of  the  works  of  Origen  with  his  own  hand;  and, 
assisted  by  Eusebius,  gave  a  correct  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  had  suffered  greatly  fix>m  the  igno- 
rance or  n^ligence  of  former  transcriboa.  He  likewise 
gave  lectures  on  literary  and  religious  subjects  in  an 
academy  established  by  him  for  that  purpose,  until 
A.D.807,  when  he  was  apprehended  and  carried  before 
Urban,  the  governor  of  Palestine.  Urban,  having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  tium  him  to  paganism,  ordered  him 
to  be  tortured  severely,  and  to  be  imprisoned;  which 
was  accordingly  done.  He  was  beheaded  in  AID.  809. 
Pamphilus  founded  a  library  at  Cssarea,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  works,  which  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  It  was  destroyed  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  He  constantly  lent 
and  gave  away  copies  of  the  Scriptutes.  Both  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  piety 
and  benevolence.  Jerome  states  that  Pamphilns  com- 
posed an  apoI(^  for  Origen  before  Eusebius ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  having  discovered  that  the  work  which  he 
had  taken  for  Pamphilus*s  was  only  the  flrst  book  of 
Ett8ebius*s  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilus 
wrote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  flrst  five  books  of  the  Apolo^ 


gyfor  Origen  were  composed  by  Eosebtos  and  Pampld- 
lus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Eusebina  akme,  after 
the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  which  Pam- 
philus effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusdrius  was  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  text  in  Origen'a  Hexa- 
pla,  This  edition  was  generally  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  Montfauoon  and  Fabridus  have  paUished 
Contents  of  the  Act*  of  the  Apottlet  as  a  work  of  Pam- 
philus; but  this  is  in  all  probability  the  produetion  of 
a  later  writer.  Eusebius  wrote  a  L^e  qf  PtxmpkSbUj  in 
three  books,  which  is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exoe|K 
tion  of  a  few  fhigments,  and  even  of  these  the  genuine- 
ness is  extremely  doubtful.  We  have,  however,  notices 
of  him  in  Eusebius  {HiU.  Eodee,  vii,  82),  and  in  the 
De  Virit  Uhutribue  and  other  works  of  Jefome.  See 
Smith,  JHeL  of  Gredc  and  Roman  Biog,  and  MgtkoL 
s.  T.;  Hagenbach,  Hist^  of  Doct,  i,  280;  Neander,  CA 
HitL  i,  720;.  Gieseler,  Becks.  Hiet,  i,  118,  144;  Alaog. 
Patrohffiey  §  84 ;  Pressens^,  Hitt.  of  the  Earfy  Years  of 
ChrisHanit^  {Doctrines,  p.  411) ;  Lardner,  CredOniity, 
pt.  ii,  c  59,  and  the  auttiorities  there  quoted.  (J.  H«  W.) 

Pamphylia  (Gr.  JJafi^vXia,  of  every  race),  a  prov- 
vince  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  (^ida  on  the  east,  Piaidia 
on  the  north,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  was  fiearly  op- 
posite the  island  of  Cyprus-;  and  the  sea  between  the 
coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acts  (xxvii,  5)  the 
sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  cities  of  this  province 
were  Perga  and  Attalia.  It  seems  in  early  tioaes  to 
have  been  less  considerable  than  dther  of  the  contigu- 
ous districts;  for  in  the  Persian  war,  while  Ciliaa  con- 
tributed a  hundred  ships  and  Lycta  fifty,  Pamphylia 
sent  only  thirty  (Herod.  viL  91, 92).  The  name  prob- 
ably then  embraced  little  more  than  the  crescent  of 
comparatively  levd  ground  between  Taurus  and  the  sea. 
To  the  north,  along  the  heighto  of  Tauros  itself,  w«s  the 
region  of  Pisidia.  The  Roman  organization  of  the 
coantry,  however,  gave  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Pam- 
phylia. In  St  Paul's  time  it  was  not  only  a  regular 
province,  but  the  emperor  Claudius  had  united  Lyda 
with  it  (Dio  Cass.  Ix,  17),  and  probably  also  a  good  part 
of  Pisidia.  However,  in  the  N.  T.  the  three  terms  are 
used  as  distinct.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  intersected  by  beautiful  valea.  It  pre- 
sented a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  ranging  finom 
the  perpetual  snow  r^on  on  the  summito  of  Tamrus, 
down  to  the  orange-groves  that  to  this  day  encirde 
the  town  of  Adalia.  The  southern  aspect  and  ahdtered 
situation  of  the  coast  give  it  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  most  parts  of  Palestine.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting natural  curiosities  of  Pamphylia  may  be  reckoned 
the  river  Catarrhactes,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  lake 
Teogitis,  a  little  to  the  south  of  AnUoch  in  Pisidia,  rolb 
its  calcareous  waters  down  to  the  sea  near  Attakia, 
where  they  pour  over  the  difis  into  the  Levant;  from 
this  circumstance  the  river  tekes  ito  name.  Its  bed,  or 
rather  its  beds,  near  the  termination  of  its  course,  nn 
continually  changing,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
identify  the  poMtion  of  any  ancient  sites  in  the  yicintty 
of  this  river.  The  view  from  the  sea  of  these  wateifidls 
is  very  striking,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  falls  at 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  The  valleys  are  rich  and  fei^ 
tile,  but  towards  the  sea  mihealthy ;  it  is  however  prob- 
able that  their  climate  has  deteriorated  in  modem  times, 
like  that  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Ephesus  < 
At  the  mouth  of  the  riven  respectively  were 
the  important  cities  of  Attalda,  Perga,  Aspendus,  and 
Side ;  so  that  Pamphylia,  though  one  of  the  amalleat  of 
the  provinces  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided,  was 
by  no  means  the  least  in  consequence. 

It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul  firet  entered  Asia 
Minor,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  QyprosL  He  and 
Barnabas  sailed  up  the  river  Cestrus  to  Perga  (Acte  xifi, 
18).  Here  they  were  abandoned  by  thdr  subordinate 
companion  John-Mark ;  a  dreumstanoe  which  is  alluded 
to  again  with  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  naentka 
of  the  place  where  the  separation  occurred  (Acts  xr,  88> 
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It  might  be  the  pain  of  thU  sepantion  which  indooed 
Fml  and  Baniabas  to  leave  Perga  without  delay.  They 
did  however  preach  the  Gocpel  there  on  their  return 
from  the  interior  (Acta  xiv,  24, 25).  We  may  conclude, 
from  Acts  ii,  10,  that  there  were  man}*  Jews  in  the  prov- 
ince; and  possibly  Peiga  had  a  synagogue.  The  two 
missionaries  finally  left  Pamphyiia  by  its  chief  seaport, 
Attalia.  We  do  not  know  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  in  this 
district  again ;  but  many  years  afterwards  he  sailed  near 
iu  coast,  passing  through  '*  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phyiia" on  his  way  to  a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  xzvii,  5). 
We  notice  here  the  accurate  order  of  these  geographical 
cerms,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  land-journey  we  ob- 
serve how  Pisidia  and  Pamphyiia  occur  in  true  rela- 
tions^ both  in  going  and  returning  (li^  ntpyfivriit 
tlafi^Xiac  •  •  •  dtro  r^c  Ilipyifc  ci'c  Avrio^ciav  r^c 
tli9toiatf  ziii,  18, 14 ;  iuX^oprtf;  n}v  niotSiav  ijX^ov 
f ff  Ila/i^vAiav,  xiv,  24).  Pamphyiia  was  then  a  flour* 
ishtng  commercial  province ;  the  rivers,  now  ulted  up, 
or  rendered  useless  for  ships  by  the  formation  of  bars 
across  their  mouths,  were  then  navigable  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Cimon  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon 
with  hb  army  as  far  as  Aspendus,  and  the  Gestms  was 
navigable  in  the  time  of  Strabo  up  to  Perga  for  ships  of 
heavy  burden.  The  whole  province  is  remarkable  for 
its  natural  beauties,  its  fauna  and  flora  are  varied  and 
abundant,  and  the  researehes  of  Tchiatcheir(i4M«  Mi- 
noire  [Paris,  1858],  voL  iii)  show  that  in  these  respects 
it  was  surpassed  by  no  province  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  is  highly  favor- 
able to  this  result;  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  the  summers  approach  those  of  the  tropics : 
that  portion  of  Europe  which  most  neariy  resembles  it 
is  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  inhabitants, 
like  a  portion  of  those  in  the  neighboring  provinces — 
Lycia  and  Cilicia — were  mild  and  courteous  in  manners, 
and  greatly  addicted  to  commerce,  to  which  indeed  they 
were  led  by  the  peculiarly  favorable  situation  of  the 
country.  Attains  built  Attaleia  in  order  to  command 
the  trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  result  fully  an- 
swered his  expectationsL  At  the  same  time  this  com- 
mendation of  the  race  inhabiting  these  provinces  must 
be  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  The  Pisidians  were 
famous  robbers;  the  higher  r^ons  of  Cilicia  were  in- 
feste«l  by  predatory  tribes,  and  piracy  was  the  profession 
of  great  numbers  on  the  sea-ooast.  Even  the  Pam- 
phyliana  themselves  were  not  free  from  the  like  impu- 
tation, in  proportion  as  they  receded  towards  the  moun- 
tainsL  St.  Paul  could  not  cross  Mount  Taurus  without 
being  "in  peril  of  robbers.**  Compared,  however,  with 
the  Cappadodans,  the  L3'caonians,  and  the  Pisidians, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pamphyiia  may  be  regarded  as  a  civ- 
ilized and  inoffensive  race.  Various  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Pamphylians.  Some 
say  they  were  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  a  number  of 
amalgamated  tribes,  and  hence  their  name  Udfi^vXoi 
{**  mingled  tribes").  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus  (viii,  91)  and  Pausanias  (vii,  8).  Others 
maintain  that  they  sprung  from  a  Dorian  chief  called 
Pamphflut  (RawUnsun^s  Htrad,  iii,  276,  note) ;  others 
from  Pamph^  the  daughter  of  Rhacius  (Steph.  Byz. 
&  v.).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  an  ancient 
tribe  of  this  name,  speaking  a  language  of  its  own,  and 
which  in  more  recent  times  partly  amalgamated  with 
the  Greeks  who  overran  Asia  Minor.  It  is  this  language 
I/)  which  Luke  refers  in  Acts  ii,  10.  It  was  probably  a 
barbaroos  patois^  known  only  to  the  residoits  in  the 
little  province  of  Pamphyiia  (comp.  Arrian,  A  nab,  i,  26) ; 
and  hence  the  astonishment  of  those  who  heard  the 
apostles  speak  it. 

The  greater  part  of  Pamphyiia  is  now  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  ita  soil  uncultivated.  There  are  still  a  few 
little  towns  and  villages  near  the  coast,  surrounded  by 
fruitful  fields  and  luxuriant  oreharda.  Some  of  these 
occupy  ancient  sites,  and  contain  the  remains  of  former 
gmdeor.    See  Conybeare  and  Uowson,  L\f€  and  Epii- 


UaofSU  Paul,  i,  242 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog.  s.  r. 
See  Asia  Mimob. 

Pan  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
words  in  the  original    See  Dish. 

1.  Kijfdr,  li*a  or  "S^a  (from  n^»,  to  eook),  a  basm 
of  metal  used  for  boiling  or  stewing  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  Sept, 
Xdfitira  rov  fiiyav ;  Vulg.  lebeiemi);  also  as  a  laver  (as 
generally  rendered)  or  basin  for  washing  (Exod.  xxx, 
18;  Sept.  Xovrripa ;  Vulg.  labnm;  1  Kings  vii,  88,  40, 
48 ;  Sept.  xi;rf>ocatfXovc ;  Alex.  x^rpoyavXovQ ;  Vulg. 
Iutens)\  and  (with  CM)  a  brazier  for  carrying  fire 
(Zech.  xii,  6 ;  A.V. «  hearth ;"  Sept.  iaXbv  irvpog ;  Vulg. 
caminum  ignis) ;  finally  a  wooden  platform  from  which 
to  speak  (2  Chron.  vi,  18;  A.  V.  "pulpit"),  doubtless 
from  its  round  form.     See  Laveb. 

2.  Machabdthj  r^HQ  (ftom  MSn  obe.,  prob.  to  cook; 
comp.  Arab.  khattoMo,  to  prepare /wtd)j  a  shallow  vessel 
or  gridtUe  used  for  baking  cakes  (Lev.  ii,  5 ;  vi,  14  [A.  V. 
21];  vii,  9;  1  Chron.  xxiu,  29  ["^fiat  plate,"  maig. 
A. v.] ;  Esek.  iv,  8) ;  Sept.  riiyavov,  Vulg.  sartago ;  ap- 
parently a  shallow  pan  or  plate,  like  that  used  by  Be- 
dawin  and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their 
cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations.  See 
Cakb. 

8.  Masrith,  n^^Q,  a  fiat  vessel  or  plate  for  baking 

cakes  (2  Sam.  xiii,  9 ;  Sept.  riiyavov).  Gesenius  says 
the  etymology  is  uncertain,  but  suggests  that  the  word 

may  be  derived  fh>m  a  root  H^to  or  n^^=Arab.  sAa- 
rag,  to  «A«fie,  and  was  applied  to  the  pan  because  it  was 
kept  bright.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  this 
and  the  preceding  word  may  be  that  the  masretk  was 
used  dry,  while  the  macbabdtk  was  employed  for  cook- 
ing in  oil.    See  Bakb. 

4.  Sir,  ll^Oy  a  deep  vessel  used  for  cooking  food  (Exod. 
xxvii,  8),  properly  a  large  (see  2  Kings  iv,  88)  pot  (as 
usnallv  rendered)  or  caldron  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  i,  18; 
Ui,  18i  19:  Esek.  zi,  8,  7,  11);  especially  for  boUing 
meat,  placed  during  die  process  on  three  stones  (Burek- 
hardt.  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  68 ;  Niebuhr,  Beser,  de  VArabss^ 
p.  46;  Lane,  if od  f;^.  i,  181).    See  Caldron. 

6.  Pancr,  nns  (Sept.  x^pa;  Vulg.  oUa),  a  vessel 
used  for  baking  the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  8),  for  holding 
soup  (Jttdg.  vi,  19;  A.  V.  ''pot"),  and  for  boiling  flesh 

(1  Sam.  ii,  14,  ''pot**).  Gesenius  says  it  is  for  nnMf , 
heat,  from  ^MD  =  Arab,  p^*,  to  boil,  FUrst  questions 
this,  and  derives  it  from  ^^f ,  to  excavate,  to  deqten. 
See  Pot. 

6.  TseUtekMk,  KlH^S  (pL  of  nn^X),  large  dishes  or 
platters  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  18 ;  Sept  Xi^tQ ;  Vulg.  ollte). 
The  cognate  HH^X,  tseldchath,  denotes  a  dbh  which 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  turned  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wiping  it  (2  Kings  xxi,  18);  in  Prov.  xix,  24; 
xxvi,  18,  it  is  used  tropically  of  the  bosom.    See  Plat- 

TEB. 

7.  MardiUheth,  m^H'ip  (from  tin^,  to  hMU  over\ 

a  hetik  for  boiling  meat  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  vii,  9 ;  **  fiy ing-pan"). 
See  Fryino-pan. 

8.  Greek  A(/3ifc,a|N^(l  £sdr.i,12;  2  Maoc  vii,  8) ; 
but  Tfiyavil^Hv,  to  broil  (2  Maoc.  vii,  6,  **  fiy  in  the  pan"). 
See  Roast. 

Pan  is  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  pastures,  forests, 
and  flocks  amoni^  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  litter  ra^ 
tionaliaing  mythologists,  misconceiving  the  meaning  of 
his  name  (Ilav),  which  they  confounded  with  t6  tuv, 
^  the  whole,"  or  "  the  universe,"  whereas  it  is  more  prob- 
ably connected  with  vaw  (Lut,  pasco),  *<to  feed,"  ''to 
pasture,"  represented  him  as  a  personification  of  the  uni- 
verse; but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  myth  to 
warrant  such  a  notion.  Pan  neither  in  his  genius  nor 
his  history  figures  as  one  of  the  great  principal  deities, 
and  his  worship  became  general  only  at  a  comparative- 
ly late  period.    He  was,  according  to  the  most  common 
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belief,  a  son  of  Hermefl  (Mercury)  by  the  daughter  of 
Dryops;  or  by  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulyaeen;  while 
other  accounts  make  Penelope  the  mother,  but  Ulyaees 
himself  the  father— though  the  paternity  of  the  god  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  numerous  wooers  of  Penelope  in 
common.  The  original  seat  of  his  worship  was  the 
wild,  hilly,  and  wooded  solitudes  of  Arcadia,  whence  it 
gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  not 
introduced  into  Athens  until  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. Homer  does  not  mention  him.  His  personal 
appearance  is  variously  described.  After  the  age  of 
Praxiteles  he  u  represented  with  horns,  a  goat's  beard, 
a  crooked  nose,  pointed  ears,  a  tail,  and  goat's  feet  The 
legend  goes  that  his  strange  appearance  so  frightened 
bis  mother  that  she  ran  ojff  for  fear;  but  his  father,  Her- 
mes, carried  him  to  Olympus,  where  all  the  gods,  espe- 
cially Dionysus  (Bacchus),  were  charmed  with  the  little 
monster.  When  be  grew  up  he  bad  a  grim,  shaggy 
aspect,  and  a  terrible  voice,  which  bunting  abruptly  on 
the  ear  of  the  traveller  in  solitary  plaees-  ■  for  Pan  was 
fond  of  making  a  great  noise-^inspired  him  with  a  sudden 
fear  (whence  the  word  pontc).  It  is  even  related  that 
the  alarm  excited  by  his  blowing  upon  a  shell  decided 
the  victory  of  the  gods  over  the  Titana.  Previous  to 
the  age  of  PraziteleB  Pkn  was  uenally  rqjresented  in  a 
humsn  form,  and  was  characterized  by  the  shepherd's 
pipe,  the  pastond  crook,  the  disordered  hair,  and  also 
sprouting  horns. 

Pan  was  the  patron  of  all  persons  occupied  in  the 
care  of  cattle  and  of  bees,  in  hunting  and  in  fishing. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  he  used  to  take  a  nap  in  the 
deep  woods  or  on  the  londy  hill-sides,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly wroth  if  his  slumber  was  disturbed  by  the  halloo 
of  the  hunters.  He  is  also  represented  as  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  of  dancing  with  the  forest  nymphs,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute,  also  called 
Pan's  pipe.  Cows,  goats,  lambs,  milk,  honey,  and  new 
wine  were  offered  to  him.  The  fir-tree  was  sacred  to 
him,  and  he  had  sanctuaries  and  temples  in  various 
IMTts  of  Arcadiar— at  TrosEene,  at  Sicyon,  at  Athens, 
etc  The  Romans  kkntified  the  Greek  Pan  with  their 
own  Italian  god  Inuui,  and  sometimes  also  with  Faumu, 
His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks  Zyooo,  were  brought 
to  Italy  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at 
Bome  by  the  name  of  the  Lnpercalia.  The  worship 
and  the  different  functions  of  Fiui  are  derived  from  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  who  rank- 
ed before  the  other  twelve  gods,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Contentes,  He  was  worshipped  with  the  great* 
est  solemnity  all  over  Egypt  His  statues  represented 
him  as  a  goat,  not  because  he  was  really  such,  but  this 
was  done  for  mysterious  reasons.  He  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.  His  horns,  as  some  observe,  represented 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  brightness  of  the  heavens 
was  expressed  by  the  vivacity  and  the  ruddiness  of  his 
complexion.  The  star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast 
was  the  symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs 
and  feet  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  such  as 
the  woods  and  plants.  Some  suppose  that  he  appeared 
as  a  goat  because  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt,  in 
their  war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat,  an  example  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  deities. 

When,  after  the  establishment  of  Chriatianity,  the 
heathen  deities  were  degraded  by  the  Church  into  fall- 
en angels,  the  characteristics  of  Pan — viz.  the  horns, 
the  goat's  beard,  the  pointed  ears,  the  crooked  nose,  the 
tail,  and  the  goat's  feet— were  transferred  to  the  devil 
himself,  and  thus  the  "  Auld  Hornie"  of  popular  super- 
stition is  simply  Pan  in  disguise.  See  Chambers,  C<y- 
dop.  s.  V. ;  Smith,  DicL  qf  Gr.  and  Ronu  Biog,  and  My- 
thoL  s.  v.;  VoUmer,  Mj^KoL  WorUHnick,  p.  1288, 1284 j 
Westoott,  Handbook  of  A  rduxology^  p.  186. 

Panal^aker,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal|  Church,  was  bom  in  Berkeley  County,  Ya., 


March  21,  1798;  was  converted  in  1821;  J«ned  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1824,  and  the  same  year  wii 
transferred  to  the  Virginia  Conferenoe ;  after  much  mo- 
cess  his  health  fi^ed,  and  he  superannuated  in  1829, 
and  died  April  80, 1880.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  nai- 
plidty  and  useful  talents,  and  his  labon  were  productive 
of  much  good.    See  MvmiM  of  Cot^ormoe^  u,  76. 

Panaoeia  (Gr.  <Ae  AUrktaJim^  waa  the  name  oft 
daughter  of  Asdepins  worshipped  at  Oropoa. 

Panaolma,  the  goddess  of  all  the  Achaans,  a  wst- 
name  of  Demtierf  and  also  oSAihem. 

Panestiua  of  Rhodes,  a  celebrated  andent  pbikis- 
opher,  the  prindpal  propagator  of  stoicifM  (q.  v.)  tt 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  was  bom  abQut  180 
&C.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Di<^eiies  the  Stoic, 
went  to  Rome  about  140  BlCi,  and  there  gave  fessou 
in  philosophy.  He  became  intimatdy  associated  with 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  younger  Idias,  and  Pdybiu, 
and  made  all  these  converts  to  stoicism.  He  also 
modified  stoicism  somewhat,  suffering  himself  to  be 
influenced  in  his  philosophical  opinions  by  his  Latin 
surroundings.  Hence  Pan»tius  is  spoken  of  as  the 
first  harbinger  of  edectkitm.  "He  toned  down  the 
harsher  dements  of  Stoic  doctrine,**  says  Uebenrcg, 
**  and  aimed  at  a  less  ragged  and  more  brilliant  rhetor- 
ical style,  and,  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  esilisr 
Stoics,  appealed  also  to  that  of  Plato^  Aristotle,  Xeoo- 
crates,  Theophrastus,  and  Dicsarchua.  Inclined  non 
to  doubt  than  to  inflexible  dogmatiam,  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  astrological  prognostications,  combated  all 
forms  of  divination,  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
destraction  of  the  world  by  fire,  on  which  other  Stoics 
had  already  had  doubts,  and  with  Socratic  modesty  con- 
fessed that  he  was  still  far  from  having  attained  to 
perfect  wisdom"  {History  qf  Philosophy,  i,  189;  ooonpw 
Cicero,  J)e  Fm.  iv,  28).  Panctius  died  about  B.C  111 
at  Athens.  His  prindpal  work  is  wipi  rov  cn^v- 
Kovrog,  which  is  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Moral 
ObUgaiion,  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  treats  of 
those  cases  in  which  men  deliberate  between  what  ii 
honest  and  what  is  dishonest;  the  second,  cooceraing 
what  is  useful  and  what  is  disadvantageous;  and  the 
third,  of  those  cases  in  which  the  useful  is  opposed  to 
the  honest.  The  third  part,  as  far  as  supplied  by  his 
disdple  Poddonius,  is  inferior  to  the  two  other  parta 
The  work  formed  the  basis  of  Cicero's  De  CjfieUt  (oompi 
Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii,  2,  and  EpisL  ad  AtL  xvi,  11). 
Panietius  vnrote  also  a  treatise  Ois  Dinsation,  of  which 
Cicero  probably  made  use  in  his  own  woric  on  tbe  saoM 
subject.  In  bk«  ii,  42,  Cicero  quotes  Panetins  as  ''one 
among  the  Stdcs  who  rejected  the  predictiona  of  tbe 
soothsayers;  and  his  disciple,  Scylax  of  Halicamaasiia, 
an  astrologer  bimsdf,  and  also  a  distiqguished  states- 
man in  his  native  town,  as  one  who  despised  aD  the 
Chaldsan  arts  of  fortuoe-tdling."  Another  work  by 
Panatius  treats  On  TrcmjuiUity  of  Mind,  which  some 
suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Plntarcfa  in  bis 
work  bearing  the  same  title.  He  wrote  also  a  book 
On  Providence,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ad  Atticmn,  xiii, 
8),  another  On  Magistrates,  and  one  On  Heresies,  or 
sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  On  Socrates^  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  L{fe  q/* 
A  risOdes,  probably  made  a  part  of  tbe  last-meBtioimi 
work.  Laertius  and  Seneca  quote  several  opinions  of 
PansBtios  concerning  ethics  and  metaphyncs,  and  abo 
phyncs,  He  argued  that  the  torrid  aone  was  inhabit- 
ed, contrary  to  tbe  common  opinion  of  his  time.  Seneca 
(Spist,  116)  relates  his  pradent  and  dignified  reply  to 
a  young  man  who  had  asked  his  advice  on  the  pas- 
sion of  love.  For  further  information  oonceming  this 
distinguished  philosopher  of  antiquity,  see  Di^pntetio 
Historico-Critica  de  Pantetio  Hhodio,  by  F.  6.  van  Lyn- 
den  (Leyden,  1802) ;  and  Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  Mi* 
Umges  de  Critique  et  de  PhiMoffie  (Paris,  I812>  T«l.i; 
fiitter,GesdLderPhihsopkie,    (J.H.W.) 

Panagia  (Gr.  aU  holy)  is  a  name  for  the  hntd  col 
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eitM0wiie  and  distribated  to  Greek  monks  in  Qie  refec- 
tory after  every  meaL 

PanathenSBa,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Attican 
festivals  celebrated  in  Athens  in  honor  of  Athene  (Mi- 
nerva) Poltas,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  At  first  it  was 
called  AtkmeBo,  being  limited  in  its  observance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  but  when  it  was  extended  to  all 
Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  combined  the  whole 
of  the  Attic  tribes  into  one  body,  it  received  the  name  of 
J'anatkenma.  All  writers  who  mention  the  Panathensea 
distinguish  a  greater  and  a  lesser  one;  the  former  was 
celebrated  every  fourth  year,  the  latter  annually.  On 
the  year  in  which  the  greater  occurred,  the  lesser  Pana- 
thensea  were  wholly  omitted.  Both  these  festivals  con- 
tinued for  twelve  days,  which  was  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  ancient  festival  lasted.  The  greater  was  distin- 
guished from  the  lesser  feiitival  by  being  more  solemn  and 
ma^ifioent.  The  Panatbenssa  took  place  in  the  month 
HecatombsBon  (July),  and  were  observed  with  solemni- 
ties ij^  various  kinds.  Bulls  were  sacrificed  to  Athene, 
each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  'each  colony  of  Athens, 
supplying  a  bull.  Races  on  foot,  on  horses,  and  in 
chariuts  were  indulged  in;  contests  were  held  in  wrest- 
ling, in  music,  and  in  recitation;  amusements,  in  short, 
of  every  kind  were  practiced  on  this  festive  occasion. 
The  prize  of  the  victors  in  these  contests  consisted  of  a 
vase  supplied  with  oil  from  the  olive-tree  sacred  to 
Athene  which  was  planted  on  the  Acropolis;  and  nu- 
meroos  vases  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  the  case  of  the 
victors  in  the  musical  contests,  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
bianehea  was  given  in  addition  to  a  vase.  Dancing 
was  one  of  the  amusements  in  which  the  people  in- 
dulged at  this  festival,  and  particularly  the  pyrrhic 
dance  in  armor.  Both  philosophers  and  orators  also 
displayed  their  skill  in  debate.  Herodotus  is  even  said 
to  have  read  his  historv  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Pan- 
athensea.  Another  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of 
(his  festival  was  the  Lampadepkonoy  or  torch  festival 
A  representation  of  the  solemnities  of  the  great  pro- 
oeasion  in  the  Panathemea  is  found  on  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon  in  the  British  Museum.  This  prooes- 
aioo  to  the  temple,  of  Athene  Polias  was  the  great 
•uleoinity  of  the  occasion.  It  seems  to  have  been  limit- 
e«i  to  the  greater  Panathensa,  and  to  have  had  as  its 
olifect  the  carrying  of  the  pepUu  of  Athene  to  her  tem- 
ple. The  peplus  or  sacred  garment  of  the  goddess  was 
borne  ak>ng  in  the  procession^uspended  from  the  mast  of 
a  ship,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved  along  on 
land  by  means  of  underground  machinery.  Nearly  the 
whole  popolation  of  Attica  took  part  in  the  procession, 
either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots;  the  old 
men  carrying  olive-branches,  the  young  men  clothed  in 
armor,  and  maidens  of  noble  families,  called  CcuKtpkori, 
eariying  baskets  which  contained  gifts  for  the  goddess. 
At  the  great  Plmathenna  golden  crowns  were  conferred 
on  those  individuals  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
cnuntsry,  and  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  during  the 
feativaL     See  Smith,  DUsL  of  Class,  AnUq,  s.  v. 

Pancarea  is  the  name  given  to  a  representation 
of  the  riz  general  councils  painted  on  the  walls  of  St 
PMer^s  at  Rome  in  the  8th  century. 

Pancbatantra  (literslly,  thefae  books)  is  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  fable -book  of  the  Hindiis 
whence  the  HUopadtsa  was  compiled  and  enlarged. 
lu  authorship  is  ascribed  to  a  Brahmin  of  the  name 
of  Ylshnnsarman,  who,  as  its  introduction  in  a  later 
recension  relates,  had  undertaken  to  instruct,  within 
six  months,  the  unruly  sons  of  Amarasakti,  a  king  of 
l[ahil&rop3'a  or  Mihiliropya,  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge required  by  a  king,  and  for  this  purpose  composed 
this  work.  If  the  latter  part  of  this  story  be  true,  it  is 
moire  probable,  however,  as  professor  Beofey  assumes, 
that  inshnasannan  was  merely  the  teacher  of  the 
prinoea,  and  that  the  existing  work  itself  was  composed 
bv  some  other  personage;  for  an  older  recension  of  the 
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work  does  not  speak  of  his  having  bronght  his  tales 
into  the  shape  of  a  work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
PoneAoioa^v  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Hitopadestu 
The  fables  are  narrated  in  prose,  and  the  morals  drawn 
from  or  connected  with  them  are  interwoven  with  the 
narrative  in  verse;  many  such  verses,  if  not  all,  being 
quotations  from  other  works.  On  the  histor}'  of  the 
Panekatantra,  and  its  relation  to  the  fable-books  and 
fables  of  other  nations,  see  the  excellent  work  of  pro- 
fessor Theodor  Benfey,  Pcmdial4mtra :  FwfBUcker  iit- 
diseker  Fabdn,  Mdrchm,  uni  A^rWus^vn  (Leips.  1859, 
2  vols.).  The  first  volume  contains  his  hbtorical  and 
critical  researehes,  and  the  latter  his  literal  traushition 
of  the  PanekaUmlra  into  German.--Chamber8,  Cyclop, 
s,v. 

Pancotto,  PiBTRO,  an  Italian  painter,  educated  in 
the  school  of  the  Carscci,  flourished  about  1590.  Ac- 
cording to  Malvasia,  he  was  an  eccentric  genius.  His 
principal  work  is  a  grand  fresco  representing  The  Last 
Judgment^  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Colom- 
bano  at  Bologna.  In  it  he  revenged  himself  on  the 
parish  priest  by  introducing  his  portrait  in  caricature, 
which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  prob- 
ably lost  him  any  further  employment  from  them. 
Lanzi  places  him  in  the  third  rank,  among  the  Bologn- 
ese  painters,  Domenichino  and  Guide  holding  the  first. 
— Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  648. 

Pancras,  St.  (Ital.  San  Pancrazio;  Fr.  iS^^  Pon- 
erace)^  a  noted  Italian  ecclesiastic  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  the  Christian  cause,  flourished  near  the  opening 
of  the  4th  century.  When  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  he 
boldly  offered  himself  as  a  martyr,  and  most  valiantly 
defended  the  Christian  faith  before  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian, who  punished  Pancras^s  audacity  by  executing  him. 
His  remains  were  buried  by  Christian  women.  French 
kings  formerly  confirmed  their  treaties  in  his  name,  fc»r 
he  was  regarded  as  the  avenger  of  false  swearing,  and  it 
was  believed  that  all  who  swore  falsely  in  his  name  were 
immediately  and  visibly  punished.  A  church  dedicated 
to  this  saint  was  built  at  Rome  in  A.D.  500.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  May  12. 
See  Butler,  Licts  of  the  SainiSj  voL  L 

PAndavaa,  or  the  descendants  of  P&ndn,is  the  name 
of  the  five  princes  whose  contest  for  regal  supremacy 
with  their  cousins,  the  Kilrus,  the  sons  of  DbritarAshtra, 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  narrative  of  the  great  epic 
poem,  the  Mahabharata  (q.  v.).  Their  names  are  Yudr 
hishthira,  BhimOf  A  rjuna,  Nakula,  and  Sahadeva — the 
former  three  being  the  sons  of  Pandu  by  one  of  his 
wives,  |*rith&;  and  the  latter  two  by  his  other  wife, 
Madrl.  But  though  P&ndu  is  thus  the  recognised  fa- 
ther of  these  princes,  the  legend  of  the  Mahabkdrata 
looks  upon  him  in  truth  merely  as  their  father  by  cour- 
tesy ;  for  it  relates  that  Tudhishthira  was  the  son  of 
Dharma,  the  god  of  justice;  Bhlma,  of  V&yu,  the  god 
of  wind ;  Aijuna,  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament ; 
and  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  of  the  Aswins,  the  twin-sons 
of  the  sun. — (Chambers,  s.  v. 

Pandects.  This  word,  which  properly  means  a 
work  coniaimng  all  subjects  (traviiterrn;),  an  encyclopae- 
dia, is  principally  applied  to  the  general  code  of  law 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  (q.  v.).  It 
acquired  the  name  of  Pandects  from  the  umversaWy  of 
its  amiprehension.  It  is  '*  called  also  by  the  name  Z>t- 
gestttmj  or  Digest  It  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  law  from  the  authoritative  commenta- 
ries of  the  jurists  upon  the  laws  of  Rome.  The  compi- 
lation of  the  Pandects  was  undertaken  afler  that  great 
collection  of  the  laws  themselves  which  is  known  as  the 
Codex  Justinianens.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated 
Tribonianus,  who  haiiK  already  distinguished  himself  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Codex.  Tribonianns  formed  a 
commission  consisting  of  seventeen  members,  who  were 
occupied  from  the  year  680  till  588  in  examining,  select- 
ing, compressing,  and  systematising  the  authorities,  con- 
sisting ik  upwards  of  two  thousand  treatises^  whose  in- 
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ttirpretatioti  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome  was  from  that 
time  forward  to  be  adopted  with  the  authority  of  law. 
A  period  of  ten  years  had  been  allowed  them  fw  the 
completion  of  their  work;  but  so  diligently  did  they 
prosecute  it  that  it  was  completed  in  less  than  one  thifd 
of  the  allotted  time ;  and  some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  separate  extracts,  selected  according  to  sub- 
jects from  the  two  thousand  treatises  referred  to  above. 
The  Pandects  are  divided  into  50  books,  and  a]lK>  hito  7 
parts,  which  correspond  respectively  with  books  1-4, 
6-11, 12-19,  20-27,  28-85, 86-44,  and  45-50.  Of  these 
divisions,  however,  the  latter  (into  parts)  is  seldom  at- 
tended to  in  citations.  Each  book  is  subdivided  into 
titles,  under  which  are  arranged  the  extracts  from  the 
various  jurists,  who  are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  are  by 
some  called  the  classical  jurists,  although  other  writers 
on  Roman  law  confine  that  appeUation  to  five  of  the  num- 
ber, Papinian,  Paulus,  Ulpian,  Gains,  and  Modestinus. 
The  exuacts  from  these  indeed  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  collection;  those  from  Ulpian  alone  making  one 
third  of  the  whole  work,  those  from  Paulus  one  sixth, 
and  those  from  Papinian  one  twelfth.  Other  writers 
besides  these  thirty-nine  are  cited,  but  only  indirectly, 
L  e.  when  dted  by  the  jurists  whose  works  form  the  ba- 
sis of  the  collection.  The  principle  upon  which  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  extracts  from  individual  writ- 
ers was  made  had  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  question  seems  now  to  be  satisftctorily  solved ;  but 
the  details  of  the  discussion  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits.  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  may 
be  said  that  although  not  free  from  repetition  (the  same 
extracts  occurring  under  different  heads),  and  from  oc- 
casional inaptness  of  citation,  and  other  inconsistencies, 
yet  it  deserves  the  veiy  highest  commendation.  In  its 
relations  to  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  ancient  Rome  it 
is  invaluable ;  and  taken  along  with  its  necessary  com- 
plement the  Codex,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  (having 
been  the  basis  of  all  the  medissval  legislation)  as  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  study  of  the  principles  not  alone  of 
Roman,  but  of  all  European  law,"  including  the  ecclesi- 
astical. The  word  Pandects  was  used  by  Papias  (q.  v.) 
to  designate  the  Scriptures. 

PandSmos,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  from  the  time 
when  Theseus  united  the  scattered  tribes  of  Attica  into 
one  political  body.  White  goats  were  sacrificed  to  the 
goddess.  The  surname  of  Pandemos  was  also  applied 
to  Eros  (Cupid). 

Pandera.    See  Paittrera. 

Panderen,  Egbbbt  van,  a  Dutch  engraVer,  was 
bom  at  Haarlem,  according  to  Nagler,  in  1575,  though 
others  say  in  1606.  Nsgler  gives  a  list  of  thirty-three 
prints  by  him.  They  are  executed  with  the  graver 
in  a  formal  style,  with  little  effect,  and  the  drawing  is 
incorrect.  Some  of  them  are  interesting  from  the  sub- 
jects. The  following  are  the  best :  The  Virgin  interced- 
ing  icilh  Christ  for  3ie  Salvation  of  Mankind  (after  Ru- 
bens) :r—The  Four  Evangelists  (after  Peter  de  Jode)  :— 
St,  LouiSf  with  a  border  representing  his  miracles  (after 
the  same  master).  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
ArtSj  ii,  648. 

Pandia  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Pandia,  an  Attic  festival,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  some  supposing  it  to  have 
been  instituted  in  honor  of  the  goddess  ^  the  same 
name,  and  others  alleging  it  to  have  been  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic 
tribes  just  like  the  Panaikenesa  (q.  v.).  It  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  the  Greek  month  Elaphebolion,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  celebrated  at  Athena  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes. 

Pandiftsos  was  a  daughter  of  Cecrope  Agranlos, 
worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  Thallo.  She  had  a 
sanctuary  neiu:  the  temple  of  Athene  PoliaSi 


Pandolfl,  GiovAHin  Giaoomo,  an  Itafian  pabtei^ 
flourished  at  Pesaro  about  1630.  He  was  a  sdidar  of 
Frederigo  Zuocaro.  Lanzi  says,  "  His  works  are  cele- 
brated in  his  native  city,  and  do  not  yield  the  pslm  to 
those  of  Zuccaro,  as  seen  in  his  pictures  of  S.  Gioigio 
and  S.  Carb  in  the  cathedraL**  He  also  deoorated  the 
whole  chapel  in  the  Nome  di  Dio  with  variona  subjects 
in  fresco  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  rfthe  Fine  Arts,il,  649. 

Pand6ra  (i.  e.  the  AU-endowed)^  according  to  Gie- 
cian  myth,  was  the  first  woman  on  the  earth.  When 
Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  instigated 
Hephaestus  to  make  woaum  out  of  earth  to  bring  wexsr 
tion  upon  man  by  her  graces.  The  gods  endowed  her 
with  every  gift  necessary  for  this  purpose,  beauty,  bold- 
ness, cunning,  etc* ;  and  Zeus  sent  her  to  Epimetheua, 
the  brother  of  Prometheus,  who  forgot  his  brothel's 
warning  against  receiving  any  gift  from  Zeus.  A  later 
form  of  the  myth  represents  Pandora  as  possessing  a 
vessel  or  box  filled  with  winged  blessings,  which  mso- 
kiud  would  have  continued  to  enjoy  if  curiosity  had  not 
prompted  her  to  open  it,  when  all  the  blessings  flew  oat, 
except  Hope. — Cbambcors. 

Pandours.    See  Skbviams. 

Panda  (literally,  white)  is  the  name  in  Hind& 
mythology  of  the  father  of  the  P&ndavas  (q.  v.),  and 
the  brother  of  Dhritar&shtra.  Although  the  elder  of 
the  two  princes,  he  was  rendered  by  his  "palloir^- 
plying,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  disease-^incapable  of  i 
sion,  and  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  his  daim  to  hb 
brother.  He  retired  to  the  Himalaya  Monntains,  whete 
his  sons  were  bom,  and  where  he  died.  His  renonda- 
tion  of  the  throne  became  thus  the  cause  <^ooBtcst  be- 
tween the  P&ndavas,  his  sons,  and  the  KCUnis^  or  the  sons 
of  DhriuriLshtnu— Chambers. 

Pandulpll(i]s)^  a  Roman  cardinal,  flonrisbed  in  ths 
first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  an  Itafian  bv 
birth,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  consommate  ablKty. 
Pandulph  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  pope  Innocent 
III,  and  was  employed  by  the  pontiff  as  legate  to  king 
John  of  Englsnd  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  that 
unhappy  monarch  with  irresistible  Rome.  The  suoccm- 
ful  termination  of  Pandnlph*s  mission  has  been  spoken 
of  in  our  article  John  (q.v.).  Of  PandnlphV  geMfd 
personal  history  but  little  is  accessible.  Mitaaan  sav* 
that  he  was  not  cardinal  at  all  (Hist,  of  Lot,  Ck,  v,  Sfi^ 
foot-note  2),  hot  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
schismatic  pope  Anadetn^  II  in  1280  made  Pandulph 
cardinal -deacon  of  S.  Cosmas  and  Damianns  (eomp^ 
Wattenbach,  DeufsehiansTs  Gesekickttqmeiim,  p^  447). 
In  1226  Pandulph  had  been  made  bishop  of  Novwieh  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  pope  Honorius.  Pandniph 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  wrote  the 
biographies  of  several  pontilRi,  among  them  (?el!iMM»  //, 
Calixtvs  If,  and  Honorius  If,  As  be  was  himself  a 
party  to  the  history  of  which  he  wrote  in  these  wofka» 
Pandulph's  labor  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  He 
was  moreover  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  wielded  a 
powerful  pen.  His  imagination  was  lively,  his  eye  ap- 
preciated beauty,  and  his  heart  was  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards any  of  the  men  whom  the  Roman  priesthood 
called  to  preside  over  their  spiritual  dominkm,  sad  he 
was  therefore  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  mapped  out  f** 
himself.  See  Piper,  Monwn,  TheoL  p.  446,  446;  Mfl- 
man.  Hist,  oj  Lai.  CK  v,  25^26,  8^-86,  41,  50, 68. 316; 
Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacg,  ii,  215-217.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pane  is  the  name,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  for 
a  hay  in  a  cloister ;  the  side  of  a  tower;  a  panel  or  oons- 
partment  of  wainscoting  or  ceilingSL    See  Paioel. 

Pandas.    See  C^jabba  Phiuppi. 

Panagyiic  (IjalLpanieg^riom  oraHosset)  n  the  asma 
of  the  pmtions  pronounced  upon  the  graves  of  the  csiiy 
Christian  martyrs.  They  were  especially  a  labor  of 
love  with  the  Church  fathers^  who  thus  oame  to  coopsaa 
some  of  their  most  praised  homHiee  (q.  v.).  Among  th* 
ablest  were  those  by  ChryioitoBBy  Basil  tha  Great,  tha 
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Grcfeoiia  or  Nuianxum  bmI  of  Nyna,  Ambtnw,  Angn*- 
tiuCf  Leo,  ChryAuiogoBf  uid  othn&  Thn«  puw^rica 
coauiiteil  putlj  Uluikagiviiigi  W  God  for  tbe  mere; 
■bowD  tlM  mutyn,  ptnly  encoangemaat  to  like  ■clioD 
for  lemaiiiillg  fuEhTuI  if  the  occanon  ahaukl  uiae,  partly 
intcrcaaory  pnyraa  for  cbc  whole  Chuii:h,  tod  eneour- 
■ging  nmuHlen  artho  ipproiching  renunctioD  uriha 
de*l.     SiaSiegd,CkruliiclitAlleniiimir,m,2Sl. 

FBlUfTtTnnn  (■xarnyvpuxv.JlatlrHi^')  it  the  title 
or  in  EaNem  Cburch  collectiaa  of  MnnoDs  by  the  moct 
approred  aathon  of  tbe  Christiu  Church  on  different 
(eMivah.  AlmoaC  every  proviDce  in  the  Eut  ha*  a 
aepanta  eoDHTtion,  and  the  Donaeqiience  ii  chat  the 
bink  mnaiiu  in  Hl^  form.  Somatimea  an  nry  bip[b 
fcatiTili  the  tennon  Tar  tbe  day  it  tmismbed  into  the 
Mtmca,  an  EaUem  aOoe-book  oorreaponding  Co  the 
Brnciarg  (q.T.),  or  other  oSce-boaki,  u  wia  that  of  St. 
ChryaNtom  into  the  Penteemlaneti  (q.v.)  for  Eaatei^ 
dav.  Bett!talK,Introd.lalJitBit.a/lJit£iul.CLv6L 
ii,  chr  iii,  eap.  p.  9B9. 

PanagjhU,  a  term  nied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
denote  a  meeting  of  an  alin  naiioH  or  ptople  for  the 
purpoae  erf'  uniting  together  in  wonhlp.  It  waa  ■  relig- 
ioui  festival,  in  which  the  people  engaged  in  prayer, 
aacrifieea,  and  pnxxaaiona,  besides  games,  muneal  con- 
testa,  and  other  entertainmentt.  At  these  meetingi 
poets  redted  their  vemea,  suthon  read  their  pmduc- 
tioDS,  oraton  delivered  their  speeches,  and  philosophen 
cooducled  grave  debalea  in  the  midst  of  aieembled  mul- 
titudes. At  a  later  period  the  panegyris  Kemi  to  have 
degenerated  into  ■  mere  market  or  fair  fur  the  ule  of 
•11  kinds  of  DKrehandiae,  and  to  have  almost  enlirel/ 
lost  its  religions  chaiacter. 

Panel  (through  Pr.  from  Lat.  paiwau,  a  piece  of 
cloth)  ia  probably  in  its  English  form  only  a  diminu- 
lire  et piau;  it  was  funnerly  often  used  for  [he  lighla 
of  windows,  tut  is  now  almost  excluNvely  condned  U> 
the  sunken  eompartments  of  wainscoting,  ceilings,  etc, 
and  tbe  cumapondtng  features  in'Blone-work,  which 
are  so  afauaduitly  emplflyed  in  Gothic  architecture  ai 
oniameiUa  mi  walls,  ceilings,  screens,  tombs,  etc 
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applied,  are  freqiKntly  to  be  found ;  tbey  are  sotnetime* 
single,  but  oltener  in  ranges,  and  are  commonly  arched, 
and  not  miusually  serve  as  niches  to  bold  statues,  etc 

In  tha  JCarif  SagSth  style  the  panellings  in  atone- 
work  are  more  varied;  circiea,  trefoils,  quatrefoils, 
cioqnefails,  etc;^  and  the  painted  oval  called  tbe  vesica 
;nscis,  are  common  forms ;  they  an  also  fluently  used 
in  rangea,  like  shallow  arcades,  divided  by  small  shafts 
or  mullioDS,  the  heads  hdng  either  plain  arches,  trefoils, 
or  dnquefuli,  and  panels  similar  to  these  are  often  used 
ainglyj  the  backs  are  sumetimca  enriched  wiib  foliage, 
diaper-wurk,  or  oChet  carvings, 

Id  tbe  Dtan-altd  style  wood  paneDing  is  l^uentlr 
enriched  with  trscery,and  sometimes  with  foliage  also, 
or  with  ahieldi  and  hersldic  devices:  stune  panelling 
varies  consideraUy;  it  ii  very  cammoniy  arehed,and 
filled  with  tiaceiy  like  windows,  or  arran^^  in  squares, 
circles,  etc.,  and  feathered,  or  filled  with  tracery  and 
other  ornaments  in  different  wayi)  shields  are  often 
introduced,  and  the  backs  of  the  panels  are  H 
diapered. 


Honnment  of  Ajtner  de  Valence,  Weelmlnstsr. 

In  the  Perpendieutor  style  the  walls  and  vsultM 
ceilings  of  buildings  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
covered  with  panelling,  formed  by  muUions  and  tra- 
cery resembling  the  windows;  and  a  variety  of  other 
panels  of  different  forms,  auch  as  circles,  squares,  qna- 
trefoils,  etc^  are  profusely  used  in  the  subordinate  partu, 
which  are  enriched  with  tracery,  featherings,  foliage, 
shields,  etc,  in  dilferert  ways;  in  wood  panelling  the 


T  period;  and  tc 


id  of  be 


Is  the  end  of  the  style 
ached  to  the  pan- 


els, are  usually  carved  upon  it,  and  ai 
small  and  delicate.  There  u  one  kind  o 
which  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  Perpendic- 
ular style,  end  prevailed  for  a  conwderable  time,  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned;  it  conusts  of  a 
series  of  straight  mouldings  worked  upon  the  panel,  Bii 
arranged  and  with  the  ends  so  formed  as  (o  represent 
the  folds  of  linen ;  it  is  usually  called  the  inn  pall'tK. 
Many  churehes  have  wooden  ceilings  of  the  Perpendic- 


Houumsiit  of  John  Laustton,  Ksq.,  Caversaeld,  Bocks. 
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nlar  style,  and  some  perhaps  of  earlier  date,  which  are 
divided  into  panels,  eithet  by  the  timbers  of  the  roof  or 
by  ribs  fixed  on  the  boarding;  some  of  these  are  highly 
ornamented,  and  probably  most  bare  been  enriched  by 
painting.  After  the  expiration  of  Gothic  arehitectore 
panelling  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  used  in  stone- 
work, but  was  extensively  employed  in  wainscoting  and 
plaster-work ;  it  was  sometimes  foand  in  complicated 
geometrical  psttems,  and  was  often  very  highly  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  ornaments. — Parker,  Ghuary 
of  A  rckUecturef  s.  v. 

Panetti,  Domkmico,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in 
1460  at  Ferrara.  It  is  not  knovm  ander  whom  he  stud- 
ied ;  but,  according  to  Baniifaldi,  he  painted  in  the  dry, 
formal  style  of  the  time,  till  his  pupil,  Benvenuto  da 
Garofalo,  returned  from  Rome  after  acquiring  the  new 
style  under  Raphael.  The  instructor  now  became  the 
pupil  of  his  former  disciple,  and,  although  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  Panetti  so  entirely  changed  his  man- 
ner that  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  hb  time. 
He  executed  many  works  fur  the  churches  of  Ferrara 
which  Lanzi  sajrs  are  worthy  of  competition  with  the 
best  roasters  of  the  14th  century.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  DetcaU  Jram  the  CrosSf  in  the  church  of  S.  Nic- 
cola ;  the  Visiiation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  EUtabethf  in  S. 
Francesco;  and  a  pictuke  of  St,  Andrea  at  the  Agoetin- 
iani  There  is  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  Dresden  gal- 
ler>%  and  Kugler  mentions  as  one  of  his  a  beautiful  pict- 
ure of  The  Entombment  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  He 
usually  inscribed  his  name  in  full  upon  his  pictures, 
which  Lanzi  says  bear  evidence  of  change  in  pictoric 
character  without  an  example.  He  di«i  in  1530. — 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  o/the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  649. 

Pange  lingua  oloriSsi  corporis  mtsterium  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  hymns  of  the 
K(»man  Breviary  (q.  v.).  The  Pange  Lingua  was  writ- 
ten by  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  ^  Doctor  Angelicus,"  and 
is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  in  solemn  masses.  It  was  composed 
at  the  instance  of  pope  Urban  IV.  When  that  pontiff 
determined  to  establbh  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment he  directed  Aquinas  to  prepare  the  **  office"  for 
that  day.  The  Pange  Lingua  is  a  most  characteristic 
example  as  well  of  the  medifivai  Latin  versification 
as  of  that  union  of  theology  with  asceticism  which  a 
Urge  class  of  these  hymns  present,  BesiQes  its  place 
in  the  Breviary,  this  hymn  forms  part  of  the  service 
called  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  is 
sung  on  all  occasions  of  the  exposition,  prooeesion,  and 
other  public  acta  of  encharistic  worship.  The  cele- 
brated hymn  in  its  received  form  reads  as  follows : 

Pange,  Hngna  gloriosi 
Cor|>ori8  mysteriaro, 
Sangnlnlsque  pretioBl, 
Quern  in  mnndl  pretiom, 
FrncttiB  ventris  renerosi^ 
Bex  effodit  geDtTom. 

Nobis  dates,  nobis  natoa 
Bx  intacta  virgtue, 
El  in  mandu  couverKatns, 
Sparse  verb!  eemhie, 
Sni  moras  iuoolatns 
H  tro  clausit  ordlne. 

In  suprems  nocte  ccroe, 
Recombens  cnm  ft'atribnit 
Observata  lege  plene 
Clbis  In  legaltbos, 
Cibam  tnrhn  dnodens  - 
Se  dat  tttis  mantboa 

Verbnm  caro,  panem  vemm 

Terbo  camera  eflktt : 

Fitqne  sanguis  Christi  meram ; 

Et  si  sensns  deficit, 

Ad  flrmandam  cor  sinoemm 

Sola  fides  safllcit 

Tantnm  ergo  Sacramentom 

Veneremnr  cemni ; 

Et  antlqnnm  docnmentnm 

Novo  cedat  ritni, 

Prcptet  fldeii  fapplementam 

fiensnmn  defectuL 


Genltorl,  gsnitoqne 
LausetJnbilaUo, 
Salus,  honor,  virtos  qnoqne 
Sit  et  benedlctio: 
Procedentl  ab  ntroqne 
Compar  ait  landatlo. 

'*This  hymn,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  ''contests  the  aeoond 
place  among  those  of  the  Western  Choreh  with  the 
VexiUa  Regie,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Jens  dnkie  Mt- 
morMi,  the  Ad  Begia*  Agni  I>apeSf  the  Ad  SupemoMy 
and  one  or  two  others,  leaving  the  Die$  Irm  (q.  v.)  in  its 
unapproachable  glory.  It  has  been  a  bow  of  Ulysses  to 
translators."  How  true  this  remark  is  noay  be  seen 
from  the  following  specimens  both  in  English  and  Ger- 
man :  Neale  {0/  tKe  gloriout  Bodg  telling) ;  Benedict 
{Sing,  n^  tongue,  the  theme  umhfing) ;  Schaff  {Stng,  mjf 
titngue,  the  mgeterg  tellii^) ;  Palmer  (Sing,  and  the  mg^- 
tery  declare) ;  Caswall  {Sing,  mg  tongue,  the  Savioia't 
glory) ;  <*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem"  (ATov,  mg  tongw, 
the  n^tterg  telling) ;  Rumbach  (Preieet  Lippeu  da*  6>- 
heimniMe) ;  Simrock  {KOndet  Lippen  alldee  Hehrm) ;  Da- 
niel {Preie'tein  Wunderokne  GMchen) ;  Fortlage  (Zioyr, 
Iding  in  Wunderionen) ;  Ki^nigsfeld  {Singet,  Hodigetang 
dee  Groteen),  Trench,  in  his  collection  of  sacred  Latin 
poetn',  has  omitted  it,  because  it  strongly  sa^^ors  of 
transubstantiation.  For  the  various  translations,  compi. 
Schaff,  Chriet  in  Song;  Neale,  Meditevai  Hgnuu;  Ben- 
edict, Hgmn  of  Hildebert  f  Caswall,  Hymns  and  Poemt; 
Hynrns  A  ndent  and  Modem  ;  Rarabach,  A  nikoiogie,  voL 
i ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatomn ;  Konigtfeld,  Lo- 
teimacke  Ilymnen  und  Gesange;  Bftssler,  Auswtihl  aU- 
chrietlicher  Lieder;  Fortlage,  Gesange  ehristlicher  Vor- 
zeit;  Daniel,  ffymnologischer  Bliithenstramss  (Ualle, 
1840).     (R  P.) 

Pange  lingua  gloriosi  prcruux  ck^taxisis. 
^  This  world-famous  hymn,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Latin  Church,  was  oompoeed  by  Fortona- 
tus  (q.  V.)  on  occasion  of  the  reception  of  certain  leiies 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  and  St«  Radegund,  previously  to 
the  consecration  of  a  church  at  Poitiers.  It  is  ther^uce 
strictly  and  primarily  a  processional  hymn,  though  very 
naturally  afterwards  adapted  to  Passion-tide"  (Neale). 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  hymn  in  the  Roman 
Breviary: 

Pange  lingua  glorioal  Isnream  certsminft. 

Et  super  cmcU  tropsm  die  trinmphum  noollem. 

<^uaUter  redemptor  orbis  Immolatus  vlcerik 

De  parentis  protoplast!  flraade  factor  oondolena 
Quaudo  pomi  noxUlis  In  neoeni  morra  mlt. 
Ipse  lignum  tunc  notavit  damna  lignl  ni  sulveret. 

Hoc  opus  nostra  salotis  ordo  depopoacerat ; 
MuUlrormls  proditoris  are  nt  anem  fiillerei, 
Et  medelam  ferret  inde  btistis  nnde  laaerat. 


anando  venit  ergo  sacri  plenltndo  temporia 
itene  estab  srce  patris  natns  orbls  oonditAr 
Atque  vcutre  virginal!  came  smlctna  prodilt. 

Vagit  infans  Inter  arcta  condltns  praewpia. 
Membra  pannts  involota  virgo  mater  alllnt, 
Et  Del  menus  pedeeqne  siricta  cingit  fksda. 

Lustra  sex  qu!  tarn  pereg^t,  tempus  implena  eorports 
Sponte  libera  redeoiptor  passion!  dedltnis 
Agiins  in  crucis  levator  Immolandus  stipiiei 

Felle  potns  ecce  langnet :  spina,  clavt,  laaoea 
Mite  corpns  perforarnnt,  nnda  manat  et  cmor: 
Terra,  piinttts,  astra,  mondos  qno  lavaatar  flaaiiMi 

Crux  fidelis  Inter  omnes  arbor  una  nohllls 
Sllva  talem  nalla  profert  fhtnde,  flore,  cemiae: 
Diiloe  fermro,  doloe  lignum,  dnioe  pondna  fiwfrifTit 

Fleete  ramos  arbor  alta,  tensa  laxa  vtooeca, 
Et  rigor  lentescat  lUe  quem  dedit  natlvltas, 
Et  snpemi  membra  regis  tende  mtU  stiptte. 

Sola  digna  tn  ftolsti  ferre  mnndl  victiman. 
Atque  portom  praparare  area  mnndo  naiulraffK 
Quem  aacer  cmor  peranxit  fhana  agnl  eorpoee. 

[Semplteraa  sit  beats  Trinltatl  gloria, 
.Aqua  patri  fllloqne,  par  decus  paracHto: 
Unins  triulqne  nomen  laudei  unlversltae.] 

Of  this  hymn,  which  the  hympologiat  Daakl  pi»- 

flounced  **  in  puloherrimoram  numero 

we  give  a  put  of  Mrs.  Chailes*a  fine  miderinf : 
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^^8prwd,  my  tobgne,  the  iroodnMu  11017  of  the  gferfoiM  bet- 
tie,  fiu-! 
What  ibe  trophies  imd  the  trf  nmphs  of  the  erooa  of  Jenu  ere— 
Uov  the  Vletiom  tnnnoleted,  ▼enqatehed  fai  tbnt  mighty  wer. 
Htrtng,  did  the  Greet  Kedeemer  Adein*t  Ikll  end  niln  Me» 
Pentenoed  then  to  deeth  by  tenting  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
And  he  roariwd  that  wood  the  weapon  of  redeeming  lore  to  be. 
Thoa  tiie  aeheme  of  onr  redemntton  was  of  old  in  order  laid, 
Thus  the  wUy  arts  were  belBea  of  the  foe  who  man  betrayed. 
And  the  armor  of  redemption  from  IJeath*s  armory  was  made.** 

Like  the  pieceding  it  has  been  tranalated  into  English 
and  German.  See  8chaff,  Christ  m  Sonff,  p.  156 ;  Neale, 
MedkevtU  ffjfnuu  and  Stqumct$y  p.  1-4;  Caswall,  /Lyra 
Catholicoj  p.  137 ;  Mn.  Charles,  ChrMan  Life  in  ^of^, 
p.  133 ;  ffyimu  A  ncient  and  Modem  ;  Miller,  Singer$  and 
8onga  of  the  Chureh^p,  1 1 ;  £vemng$  with  the  SacrtdPotts, 
p.  47  sq. ;  Bitasler,  A  \uwahl  aUduriitUcher  Lieder^  p.  65, 
193 ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sum  Sahatorem,  p.  92  sq. ;  Ram- 
bach,  Antholoffie,  i,  100  sq.;  Konigsfeld,  Lateimsche 
Hynmen  ttnd  Gesdnge,  li,  78  sq. ;  Fortlage,  Geaangt  chrtMt- 
Ucher  Voneii,  p.  108  sq. ;  Daniel,  Hffnmologiicher  BIO- 
thenttrauM,  p.  14, 101 ;  id.  The$aunu  UymnoloffitcuM,  i, 
163-165;  Wackemagel,  Das  daitsche  KirchenHed,  i,  61 
aq. :  Koch,  Gesehichie  des  KirchenHedes  (Stuttgazd,  1866), 
i,  67  sq.     (R  P.) 

Panbellenia,  a  festival  of  aU  the  Greeks,  as  the 
name  implies.  Its  first  institation  is  ascribed  tu  the 
emperor  Hadrian. 

PanheUenins,  a  surname  of  Dodonean  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), as  having  been  worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks.  There  was  a  sanctuary  built  for  his  worship  in 
^-y"*,  where  a  festival  was  also  held  iu  his  honor. 

Paxdoale,  Masolino  da,  an  eminent  Italian  'sculp- 
tnr  and  painter,  bom  at  Panicale,  in  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory, in  1378.  He  first  studied  modelling  and  sculp- 
ture under  Lorenzo  Gbiberti,  who  at  that  time  was 
ttnrivailed  in  composition  and  design,  and  in  giving  an- 
imation to  his  figures.  Being  already  a  distinguisbed 
tftist,  he  studied  coloring  under  Gberarda  Stamina. 
Thus  unitii^  in  himself  the  excellence  of  two  schools, 
and  diligently  cultivating  the  art  of  chiaroscuro,  he 
produced  a  new  style,  not  wholly  exempt  from  dryness, 
bat  grand,  determined,  and  harmonious  beycHid  any  for- 
mer example ;  and  one  that  was  carried  to  higher  perfec- 
tion by  his  scholar,  Masaocio.  The  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  al 
Carmine  is  a  monument  of  his  genius.  He  there  paint- 
ed the  Fomr  EffongeUsts,  the  Vocation  of  St,  Peter  to  the 
AposUesh^  the  JJemal  of  Christ ^  Curing  the  Lame  Man 
at  the  Gate  of  the  TempU,  and  the  Preaching  to  the  Mul- 
titude, Panicale  died  in  1415,  before  the  completion  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  rest  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter.  These 
were  afterwards  painted  by  MasacdOb  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  engrax'ed.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
oftheFmeAHs,u,ei9. 

Panico,  Amtosito  Maria,  a  Bolognese  painter,  who, 
according  to  Bellora,  was  a  disciple  of  Annibale  Caraoci, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and 
whose  manner  he  emulated.  He  was  much  employed 
by  Mario  Famese  in  decorating  hb  countxy-seats  at 
Castro  and  Latera.  His  most  esublished  work  is  a 
picture  of  the  mass  in  the  cathedral  at  Famese,  in  which, 
Lanzi  says,  he  was  assisted  by  Annibale,  who  even  con- 
ducted some  of  the  figures.  This,  however,  seems  doubt- 
ful, as  Caracd  died  in  1609,  and  Panlco  in  1652.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  intrasted 
with  so  important  a  commission  almost  in  his  youth, 
which  most  have  been  the  case  were  such  an  association 
true.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSf  ii,  649. 

Panieri,  Fbrdikaivoo,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Piatoia  Nov.  34, 1759  He  was  for  some  time 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  seminary  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  favorable  to  Jansenism  (q.  v.), 
and  assirtfd  in  the  wynod  of  1786,  where  the  principles 
of  the  Jansenists  were  discussed;  but  as  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  persecution  for  his  liberal  stand,  he  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  holy  chair  a  complete  retraction  of  his 
conduct.    A  canonicate  was  then  given  him,  and  the 


dirtetioa  of  the  eccleeiastical  conferences  of  the  diboese 
in  which  he  held  the  professorship.  He  died  at  Pistoia 
Jan.  27,  1822.  His  principal  writing  is  Examen  sur 
les  pichis  qui  se  oommettent  dans  les  fkes  et  ks  plaisirs 
du  sisck  (Pistoia,  1808-1813,  4  vols.).  See  Catalogue 
des  Saints  de  Pistoie  (ibid.  1818, 2  vols.) ;  Mabul,  i4  imii- 
aire  meroL  1883;  Hoefer,  Noux,  Biog,  GMrale,  xxxix, 
134. 

Panlgarola.  FRAM901S,  a  celebrated  Italian  Ro- 
manist, noted  especially  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  of 
noble  descent  at  Milan  Jan.  6, 1548.  He  was  educated 
by  NoSl  Conti  and  Aonio  Paleario,  and  early  gave  proof 
of  great  vivacity  of  mind  and  a  wonderful  memory.  He 
studied  law  for  several  years  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  at 
the  same  time  leading  a  very  disorderly  life.  Riecalled 
to  other  sentiments  by  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  enter- 
ed the  Order  of  Cordeliers  in  1567,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talent  for  preaching.  In  1571  he  went 
to  Paris  to  finish  his  theological  studies,  where  he 
preached  before  Catharine  de*  MedicL  After  having 
stopped  at  Lyons  and  Antwerp,  he  returned  in  1 578  to  his 
own  country,  and  for  several  years  taught  theology  in 
difr^wnt  convents  of  his  order.  His  sermons,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi,  display  the  richest  imagina- 
tion, great  force  of  thought,  and  enei^tic  style,  are  full 
of  gravity,  although  a  little  redundant.  They  gained 
him  the  merited  reputation  of  the  most  eloquent  orator 
of  his  country's  contemporaries.  After  having  passed 
two  years  near  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  highly  es- 
teemed Panigarola,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Asti  in  1587.  Two  years  after  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  to 
sustain  there  by  his  eloquence  the  party  of  the  League. 
In  1590  he  retiumed  to  his  diocese,  which  he  administer- 
ed till  his  death  with  great  zeal.  He  died  May  31, 
1594.  Among  his  eighty  and  more  works,  printed  or  in 
MS.,  we  will  quote,  Lezioni  xx  contro  Calvino  (Venice, 
1683,  4to)  -^Prediche  spezzaie  (Asti,  1591,  4to)  i^Tre 
prediche  fatie  in  Parigi  (ibid,  1592, 8vo) : — Compendio 
degli  AtmeUi  Ecdesieutici  del  Baromo  (Venice,  1598, 
4to): — Sei  guaresimaK  fatti  in  Roma  (Rom^  1596,  2 
vols.  4to) : — Specchio  di  guerra  (Bergamo,  1597, 4to) : — 
Condones  Latina  (Cologne,  1600, 8vo) : — HomiHa  Romm 
habUm  anno  1580  (Venice,  1604, 8vo)  '.^Bhetoricm  eccU- 
siastica  libri  Hi  (Cologne,  1605, 8vo) : — fja  quaresinut 
in  sonetti  con  le  figure  (Bergamo,  1606,  4to) : — II  pre- 
dieatore,  o  sia  commentario  al  libro  deW  Eloquenza  di 
Demetrio  Phalereo  (Venice,  1609,  4to) : — Sagri  concetti 
(Milan,  1625,  4to) : — Camdna  Latina^  in  voL  vii  of  the 
^ Carmina  poetarum  Italomro."  Panigarola  has  left  some 
very  interesring  Mhnoires  upon  his  life,  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  libraiy  of  St.  Ango  of  Milan  and  in  the  Aro- 
brosian  library  of  the  same  city.  See  Bongratia  de 
Varenna,  Vita  di  Panigarola  (Milan,  1 61 7, 4to ;  in  French 
in  the  BibHofhegve  of  Bullart) ;  Ugbelli,  Italia  sacra,  t. 
iv;  Axm^sxi,  Scriptores  mediolanenses ;  Tiraboschi,  5to- 
ria  delta  letter,  Italiana, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUrale, 
xxxix,  134. 

PAnini,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  gram- 
marians, is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  in- 
spired legislator  Dfivala,  and  lived  at  so  remote  an  age 
that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  fabulous  sages  men- 
tioned in  the  Purftnas  (see  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Res,  vii, 
202).  With  regard  to  his  death  we  have  the  following 
tradition  in  the  Hitopadefa:  ''It  is  related  that  the 
valuable  life  of  P&nini  wasxlestroyed  by  a  lion.**  The 
Indians  consider  him  as  their  most  ancient  grammarian, 
but  his  great  work  is  confessedly  derived  from  earlier 
treatises  on  the  same  subject :  he  often  quotes  his  pred- 
ecessors Sacalya,  G&rgya,  and  others ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  Bhagavad'Gita  (unless  the  fol- 
lowing line  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  age)  that  the 
nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the  great  epic 
poem,  the  Maha-Bhdrata,  was  composed.  P&nini's 
grammar  consists  of  8996  short  aphorisms,  or  sutras, 
divided  into  eight  books,  in  which  the  rales  of  gram- 
mar are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  ob- 
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scanty  that  they  need  a  oommenttry  to  render  them 
iDtelligible  even  to  the  learned  Indiana^  Besides  the 
Cdrioa  of  Bhartriharif  a  brother  of  king  VicramAditya, 
there  were  the  following  treatiaee,  written  expremly  to 
illiutrate  it:  1.  the  Bhattikdvjfaj  which  was  nominally 
a  poem  describing  the  adventures  of  RAma,  but  really  a 
collection  of  all  the  defective  and  anomafetts  forms  of 
words  in  the  language  (published  at  Calcutta,  1826) ;  2. 
the  Maha-Bhtu^ajor  **  great  commentary,"  by  Patan- 
jalL  A  new  edition  of  P&nini  has  been  published  with 
the  following  title :  P&mnCs  ackt  BUcher  grammatitcher 
Rfgeln  (Sanscrit,  with  CommenUry  by  Dr.  Otto  B<5ht- 
lingk  [  Bonn,  1889  ],  2  vols.  8 vo).  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  Sanscrit  text  of  PAnini's  Sutroi  with  the 
native  scholia;  the  second  volume  contains  an  intro- 
duction, a  German  commentary,  and  indexes. — English 
Cyclop.  B,T, 

Panionia,  the  great  national  festival  of  the  lonians, 
in  honor  of  Pomidon  (Neptune),  the  god  whom  they 
specially  revered.  On  this  occasion  a  bull  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  if  the  animal  roared  during  the  process  of 
killing  it  was  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  deity.  The 
sacrifices  were  performed  by  a  young  man  of  Priene, 
who  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  festival  was  held  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  stood 
the  Panionium,  or  temple  of  Poseidon  Helioonius. 

Panla  Benedictus  (blessed  bread),  a  portion  of 
bread  in  the  ancient  African  Church,  which,  being 
seasoned  with  salt,  was  given  with  milk  and  honey 
at  baptism.  See  Honey  ;  Milk.  The  expression  in 
the  patristic  writings  first  occurs  in  Augustine's  work 
on  Baptism.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  perplexing  contro- 
versy respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens 
(q.  v.).  Bonar,  Basnage,  and  Bingham  contend  that  the 
panis  benedietus  of  Augustine  was  not  the  sacramental 
bread  at  all,  but  bre^d  seasoned  with  salt;  and  that 
the  baptism  so  administered  was  regarded  by  the  early 
Christians  as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  incorruption. 
The  blessed  bread  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  Antido' 
ran  (q.  v.). 

Panis  Conjuratio  (exorcism  of  the  bread)  was  the 
technical  term  which  designated  the  ordeal  of  consecrat- 
ed bread  or  cheese  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  It 
was  administered  by  presenting  to  the  accused  a  piece 
of  bread  (generally  of  barley)  or  of  cheese,  about  an 
ounce  in  weight,  over  which  adjurations  had  been  pro- 
nounced. After  apprDpriate  religious  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  communion,  the  morsel  was  eaten,  the  event 
being  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  accused  to  swal- 
low it.  This  depended  of  course  on  the  imagination, 
and  we  can  readily  understand  how,  in  those  times  of 
faith,  the  oppressive  observances  which  accompanied 
the  ordeal  would  affect  the  criminal  who,  conscious  of 
guilt,  stood  up  at  the  altar,  took  the  sacrament,  and 
pledged  his  salvation  on  the  truth  of  his  oath.  The 
mode  by  which  a  conviction  was  expected  may  be 
gathered  from  the  forms  of  the  exorcism  employed, 
of  which  a  number  have  been  preserved : 

"O  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  .  .  .  grant,  we  pray  thee,  by  thy 
holv  name,  that  he  who  Is  ti^nllty  of  this  crime  in  thought 
or  ID  deed,  when  this  creature  of  sanctifled  bread  is  pre- 
sented to  him  for  the  proving  of  the  troth,  let  his  throat 
be  narrowed,  and  in  toy  name  let  It  be  rejected  rather 
than  devoured.  And  let  not  the  spirit  nf  the  devil  pre- 
vail in  this  to  subvert  the  lodgment  by  false  appearances. 
Bat  he  who  Is  gulltv  of  this  crime,  let  him,  chiefly  by  vir- 
iiie  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  which  he  has  re- 
ceived in  commanlun,  when  he  takes  the  consecrated 
bread  or  cheese  tremble,  and  grow  psle  in  tremblini;, 
and  shake  in  all  his  limbs;  and  let  the  innocent  qaietly 
and  healthftilly,  with  all  ease,  chew  and  swallow  this 
morsel  of  breiui  or  cheese,  crossed  in  thy  holy  name, 
that  all  may  know  that  thon  art  the  Jnst  Judge,"  etc. 

Even  more  whimsical  in  its  devout  impiety  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"O  God  most  High,  who  dwetlest  In  the  heaven,  who 
through  thy  Trinity  and  majesty  bast  thy  Jai«t  angels, 
send,  0  Lord,  thy  angel  Gabriel  to  stick  In  the  throat  of 
those  who  have  committed  this  theft,  that  they  may 


neither  chew  nor  swallow  this  bread  and 
by  thee.  I  invoke  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  laaae,  sad 
Jacob,  with  twelve  thouMod  angels  and  archangids ;  I 
invoke  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark.  Latos,  and 
John :  I  invoke  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  divided  the  sea, 
that  they  may  bind  to  their  throats  the  tongues  of  men 
who  have  committed  this  theft,  or  amaeotedtbereto.  If 
they  taste  this  bread  and  cheese  created  by  tbee,  may 
they  tremble  Uke  a  trembling  tree,  and  have  no  re^t,  nor 
keep  the  bread  and  cheese  in  their  months,  that  all  may 
know  thuu  art  the  Lord,  and  there  Is  none  other  beside 
thee.** 

Pan-Movements  for  the  onion  of  the  diflereot 
Christian  bodies  of  the  world  are  of  recent  origin,  and 
so  largely  at  work  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  hsn^ 
ly  possible  to  say  more  here  than  simply  call  the  in- 
quirer's attention  to  the  Pan-Anglican  Sfnods  held  in 
recent  yeare  [see  Synods;  (EciTMEincAL  Councils]; 
and  the  Pan^Presbgterian  Synods  for  the  poipoae  of  ^- 
fecting  a  Presbyterian  union.  See  Pbesbttkriars.  A 
Pan-Method^ic  orgamxation  has  been  suggested,  and 
is  likely  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  Meth- 
odists of  every  branch  and  every  country  (comp.  Mttk- 
odist  Qvar.  Rev,  Jan.  7, 1875,  p.  172, 178).  See  Etpon- 
geHcal  A  Uiance  Co^fereneej  1878  (New  York,  1874, 8vo). 

Pan'nag  (3i|9,  panndg)  occun  only  once  in  Scripture, 
but  so  much  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  that  in  many  translations,  as,  for  instancy 
in  the  Authorized  English  Vereion,  the  original  is  re- 
tained.   Thus  in  the  account  of  the  commerce  of  TVie, 
it  is  stated  in  Ecek.  xxvii,  17,  *<  Jodah  and  the  land  of 
Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants;  they  traded  in  thy 
markets  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  pannag,  and  oil,  ami 
honey,  and  balm."    From  the  context  it  is  evident  thst 
wheat,  oil,  and  honey  were  conveyed  by  Judah  and 
Israel— that  is,  the  products  of  their  country  as  an  agri- 
cultural people — as  articles  of  traflic  to  the  meichaics 
and  manufactorere  of  Tjrre,  who^  it  is  certain,  moat,  froa 
their  insular  position,  have  obtained  their  chief  articles 
of  diet  from  the  neighboring  land  of  Syria.    It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  patmag^  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  the  produce  of  Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria.    In 
comparing  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii,  11, 
where  the  roost  valued  productions  <tf  Palestine  are 
enumerated,  the  omission  of  tragacanth  and  ladanufn 
(A.  y,  "  spices  and  myrrh")  in  the  former  is  very  ob- 
servable, and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  panni^  rep- 
resents some  of  the  spices  grown  in  that  ouantiy.    The 
Sept.,  in  rendering  it  Kaoia,  favon  this  opinion,  though 
it  is  evident  that  cassia  cannot  be  the  particular  spies 
intended  (see  ver.  19).    Hits^  observea  that  a  similar 
term  occun  in  Sanscrit  {paamaga)  for  an  aromatic  plant. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  have  also  thought  that  it  was  a 
district  of  JudsM,  which,  like  Minnith,  yielded  the  best 
wheat  (FUrst,  ffA  Lex.  a.  v.) ;  others,  as  Jumos  and 
Tremelliufl,  from  the  similarity  in  the  name,  have 
thought  it  might  be  the  original  of  the  name  of  Fh<e- 
nicia.     But  Hiller  {Hierophytica,  ii,  51)  thinks  it  to  be 
the  same  with  the  itava^  of  the  Greeks,  the  Roman 
panaXf  whence  comes  **  panacea,**  the  vmrerso/  rtwietfy. 
The  name  panax  occun  as  early  as  the  time  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (iz,  10),  and  several  kinds  are  described  by 
him,  as  well  as  by  Diosoorides;  one  kind  is  called  ftpe^ 
cially  S3rrian  panaz.    Of  one  of  these  plants,  now  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula  hserpitutm  or  Hsrademat, 
the  juice  was  called  opopanax.    It  is  curious,  however, 
that  the  plant  yielding  the  opopanax  of  oonmeice  is 
still  unknown,  as  well  as  the  exact  locality  where  it  t» 
produced,  whether  in  Syria,  or  in  some  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.   By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  ymooaftlr.  Lady 
Caloott  has  supposed  {Script.  Herbal^  p.  871  «).)  the 
panax  of  the  ancients  to  refer  to  Panax  ^imfn^vHum, 
or  ginseng  of  the  Chinese,  which  they  also  snppoM  to  be 
a  universal  remedy,  though  not  poeecssed  of  aoy  letive 
properties.    But  the  name  panax  was  not  appM  to 
this  plant  until  the  time  of  Linnsma^  and  there  is  no 
proof,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  it  foond  its  way 
from  China  at  any  such  early  period :  at  all  evcBis  the 
laraelitea  were  not  likely  to  convey  it  lo  Tyr^   The 
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Syrian  yenion,  however,  trandateB  pamiag  hj  the  word 
dlocAoHi  which  signifies  ^  millet,"  or  Patdcum  miliaoeum. 
Bishop  Newoome,  tberefuie,  transUtes  pcumag  by  the 
word  panU,  signifying  the  species  of  mUlet  which  was 
employed  by  the  uidents  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
"which  still  is  so  by  the  natives  of  the  East  This  view 
is  iavored  by  the  expression  in  the  book  of  Sohar, 
quoted  by  Gesenius  (rJUsoicr.  s.v.),  which  speaks  of 
^  bread  of  pannag:"  though  this  again  is  not  decisive, 
for  the  pannag  may  equally  well  have  been  some  fla- 
voring substance^  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  doubtful 
equivalent  (K^bip)  given  in  the  Targnm.  One  objec- 
tion to  its  being  millet  is  that  this  grain  has  a  name, 
dotkcm,  which  ift  used  by  the  same  prophet  in  Bzek.  iv, 
9.  See  MnxjtT.  From  the  context  it  would  seem  most 
likely  that  this  pcamag  was  a  prodooe  of  the  country, 
and  probably  an  article  of  diet  (Kitto;  Smith).  Pef- 
hape  the  best  explanation  of  this  uncertain  word  which 
can  now  be  given  is  that  which  refers  it  to  a  kind  of 
pcutrtf  or  tweei  cake  (ftom  an  obsolete  root,  3i99,  to  be 
savory;  so  Gesenius  and  FUrst).    See  Tyre. 

Pannlnl,  Cav.  Giovanmi  Paolo,  an'eminent  Italian 
painter  of  perspective  arehitecture,  was  bom  at  Piacenza 
ill  1691.  He  went  early  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  un- 
dt  r  Pietro  LocatellL  He  had  a  passion  for  voting, 
aiid  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  in  designing 
the  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity  wherever  he 
found  them,  especially  at  Rome.  He  formed  his  style 
on  Giovanni  Ghisolfi,  and  became  a  perfect  master  of 
the  art  of  perspective,  surpassing  all  his  oontempora- 
riea.  He  sketched  eveiy  vestige  of  ancient  ny^^ifi- 
oeoce — the  ruins  of  superb  edifloes,  cenotaphs,  columns, 
arches,  obelbks,  and  some  of  the  most  ancient  buildings 
which  ornamented  Rome.  His  composition  is  rich,  and 
hu  perspective  critically  correct.  His  works  are  univer- 
sally admired  for  the  grandeur  of  his  architecture,  the 
clearness  of  his  coloring,  the  neatness  and  freedom  of 
his  touch,  the  beauty  of  his  figures,  and  the  elegant 
tjwte  with  which  he  disposed  them,  although  he  some- 
Umes  designed  bis  figures  of  too  huge  a  size  for  his  ar- 
chitecture, which  injures  the  effect  that  would  other- 
wiee  be  produced  by  the  immensity  of  the  buildings. 
This  Ikiilt,  however,  is  only  occasional  in  Panninrs 
worfcsL  He  generally  painted  hu  pictures  of  a  large 
easel  site,  but  sometimes  he  wrought  on  a  grander 
acale.  Luizi  highly  commends  a  picture  of  this  class 
in  the  church  of  the  Signori  della  Mtssione,  represent- 
ing Christ  driumtg  th6  Mom!f<h4itngers  Jrom  the  Temple, 
in  which  the  architecture  is  truly  magnificent,  and  the 
principal  figures  are  drawn  with  great  spirit  and  variety 
of  clutracter,  and  of  much  larger  size  than  he  usually 
painted.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  are  not  only  te 
be  found  in  the  principal  collections  of  Italy,  but  in 
other  conntriea  of  JBuropeu  At  Rivoli,  in  the  pleasure- 
hoose  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  pontifical  pal- 
ace c^  Monte  Cavallo,  are  some  of  his  choicest  works. 
>Iaiiy  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved.  He  died  in 
1768.  See  Spooner,  Bioff.  HisL  of  the  Fine  ArU,  ii, 
649,fi60. 

Pannoimia  is  the  title  of  a  canonical  collection  by 
bishop  \yo  of  Chartres  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  eight  books, 
and  counted  among  the  most  valuable  ecclesiastical  la- 
bon  of  the  pre-Gratian  period.  They  were  freely  used 
by  Grstian.  See,  on  the  rehition  of  the  PijmMiiyrmxwai  to 
the  Deer^tnm,  Theiner,  Vihtr  Ivo^s  vermeintliches  IM- 
ereL;  Savigny,  Gtseh,  de$  rdnu  Bods  m  if.  A,f  Wss- 
senchleben,  Zvr  Ge9<A*  der  vorgraHanischen  Kirchen- 
reektsqueUm,  p.  59  sq.  The  Pannormia  has  been  edited 
by  Sebastian  Brandt  (Basle,  1499)  and  by  M.  A.  Yos- 
mediano  (Loovain,  1&57)«  It  has  also  been  printed  in 
Uigne's  PairoL  vol.  clxi  ' 

PanodOms,  an  Egyptian  monk  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  is  noted  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  Chronography  (xpovoypa^v\  in  which  he 
found  great  fault  with  £usebiuS)  from  whom,  however, 


he  took  many  of  his  statementSL  Fsnodoms  is  frequent- 
ly  mentioned  by  Syncellus.  See  Yoss,  De  Hist^  Grae. 
p.  808;  Fabricios,  BSbL  Graea,  vii,  444.— Smith,  Dia. 
of  Claifs.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Panompbaraa,  a  surname  at  Zeus  (Jupiter),  as  be- 
ing the  author  of  all  omens  and  signs  of  every  kind. 

PanonnltJi  fina,  a  surname  of  Nicolas  Tudescue  (or 
de  TudeecOj  de  Tudeseku),  a  noted  Italian  prelate,  who 
is  so  generally  known  under  his  surname  that  we  insert 
him  in  this  phioe.  He  was  bom  in  1886  at  Catania,  in 
Sicily;  in  1400  he  entered  the  Benedictine  Order;  and 
in  1414  he  became  canon  in  his  lutive  city.  Later  he 
studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  then  taught  at  the 
high  schools  in  Siena,  Parma,  and  Bologiuu  In  1425  he 
received  from  pope  Martin  Y  the  abbey  Maniacum,  near 
Messina ;  afterwards  he  became  auditor  of  the  Rota  and 
apostolical  referendary  at  Rome.  Alphonso  Y  of  Aragon 
secured  his  services,  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  sent  as  legate  to  the  council  at  Basle.  In  this 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  gathering  Panormitanus  was  at 
first  a  devoted  advocate  of  pope  Eugenius  lY ;  but  when, 
in  1487,  the  council  was  moved  to  Ferrara  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  papal  interest,  Panormita- 
nus, ever  anxious  for  the  right  use  of  power,  forsook  the 
papal  side,  and  advocated  the  superiority  of  the  council 
over  the  pope.  In  1440  the  antipope  Felix  II  conferred 
on  Panormitanus  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  employed  him 
as  legatus  a  latere  at  Mayence  in  1441,  and  Frankfort^on- 
tbe-Main  in  1442.  In  1448,  when  king  Alphonso  made 
peace  with  pope  Eugenius,  Panormitanus  was  recalled 
from  the  council.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Palermo,  in 
1448  or  1445.  He  wrote  a  CommaUary  to  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX  and  the  Clementines,  which  is  highly 
prized;  also  a  justification  of  the  Basle  Council,  which 
Gerbais  translated  into  French  in  1677,  in  the  interest 
of  Gallicauism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pantasnus,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  flourished  in  the  2d  century.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  to  have  taught 
philosophy  and  religion  there  about  A.D.  180.  He 
went  on  a  mission  to  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  in 
Hebrew  (Eusebius,  ffist,  Eodes.  v,  10).  But  little  else 
is  known  of  his  personal  history.  With  the  perwcutions 
under  Septimius  Severus  all  trace  of  Ftotnnus  is  lost. 
He  is  reported  to  have  died  in  218.  He  left  several 
commentaries,  bat  only  a  few  scanty  remains  of  them 
are  now  extant.  Some  of  them  are  collected  ui  Hal- 
loix,  lUustr,  Ecdes.  Orient,  Ser^r,  (Douaci,  1688- 
1686) ;  Routh,  Reliq.  3acr.  i,  898  sq.  See  Redepenning, 
Origenes,  voL  i;  Guericke,  J)e  Schola  Alexandr,  voL  i; 
PhUo  Judsus,  Opera,  iv.  $4;  Alzog,  Kirckengese/L  i, 
194;  Ritter,  Getch.  der  ckrietL  Philoeophie,  i,  421  sq.; 
Smith,  Vict,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pantalfon,  St.  (ItaL  San,  Pantaleonef  Gr.  "Ay. 
JJavToXiwv),  a  noted  Christian  martyr  under  Galeriin^ 
was  born  (according  to  tradition)  at  Nicoroedia,  in  Bl- 
thynia.  His  father,  from  whom  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, was  a  pagan ;  his  mother  was  a  Christian.  Having 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  became 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  emperor  Galerius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent of  men  and  successful  of  pnctitioners.  His 
reputation  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  pagan  physicians, 
who  accused  him  to  the  emperor.  Galerius,  finding  him 
a  Christian,  ordered  him  to  be  tortured,  and  then  be- 
headed, which  was  done,  A.D.  805.  Pantaleon  is  much 
venerated  in  the  Italian  Church,  especially  at  Yenioe. 
There  have  been  some  who  doubted  his  existence,  and 
believed  his  name  to  have  been  derived  from  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Yenetians,  Pianta  fjeone  (Plant  the  Lion) ! 
But  Justinian  erected  a  chureh  in  his  honor  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Chureh  at 
a  time  when  Yenice  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
introduce  his  worvhip  from  the  East  than  to  have  orig- 
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ioated  it  in  any  other  way.  The  patron  of  phyndans, 
he  is  represented  aa  young,  beardlesB,  and  handaome. 
As  a  martyr  he  ia  bound  to  an  olive-tree,  with  hia  hands 
nailed  to  it  above  his  head,  a  sword  at  his  feet  With- 
out observation  he  might  be  mistaken  for  St.  Sebastian. 
When  he  is  painted  as  patron  he  wears  the  physician's 
robe  and  bears  the  olive  or  pulm,  or  both.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Koman  Church  on  July  27.  See 
Smith,  Dict^  of  Class*  Biog,  s.  v. 

Panteon  is  the  Spanish  term  for  a  crypt  (q.  v.)  be- 
hind the  altar,  serving  as  the  burial-place  of  the  bishop. 

Pantheism  (from  iraci  ai^  and  ^coc,  God),  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  belief  in  the  identity  of  God  and  nature. 

I.  Definition, — ^This  philosophical  dogma  has  been  very 
variously  conceived,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  many  defi- 
nitions. According  to  WaterUnd,  ^  it  supposes  God  and 
nature,  or  God  and  the  whole  universe,  to  be  one  and  the 
same  substance — one  universal  being;  insomuch  that 
men's  souls  are  only  modifications  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance" ( Worksy  viii,  81).  According  to  Wegscheider, 
pantheism  is  ^'ea  sententia,  qua  naturam  divinam  mun- 
do  supponunt  et  Denm  ac  mundum  unum  idemque  esse 
statuunt"  (p.  250).  Laooudre  says,  "Pantheists  qui 
oontendunt  unicam  esse  aubetantiam,  cujos  partes  sunt 
omnia  entia  qua  ezistunt."  Weissenboni  defines  pan- 
theism aa  '*  the  system  which  identifies  God  and  the  aU 
of  things  or  the  wnty  oftkingsJ*  To  the  critical  student 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  pantheism  presents  itself  in 
six  different  forma.  These  are,  (1)  mechanical  or  mate- 
rialistic— God  the  mechanical  unity  of  existence;  (2) 
ontological  (abstract  unity)  pantheism— the  one  sub- 
stance in  all  (Spinoaa) ;  (8)  dynamic  pantheism ;  (4) 
psychical  pantheism — God  is  the  soul  of  the  world ;  (5) 
ethical  pantheism — God  is  the  universal  moral  order 
(Ficbte) ;  (6)  logical  pantheism  (Hegel).  But,  though 
pantheism  has  exhibited  these  varieties,  the  generally 
prevailing  pantheistic  notions  may  be  subdivided  until 
there  remains  only  one  phase  that  is  generally  understood 
to  be  referred  to  aa  pantheistic  That  doctrine  which 
ia  uncritically  called  the  purefy  pantheistic,  and  which 
teaches  that  pantheism  means  abeorption  of  God  in  nat- 
ure, is  atheistic  in  fact,  and  should  be  treated  under 
atheism  (q.  v.).  That  form  of  pantheism  which  teaches 
the  absorption  of  nature  in  God — of  the  finite  in  the 
infinite — amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of  theism  (q.  v.). 
Those  forms  above  spoken  of  as  ethical  and  logical 
pantheism,  and  now  seen  in  their  culmination  in  Strauss's 
writings,  the  most  antichristian  of  them  all,  denying  a 
personal  God  and  a  historical  Christ,  are  properly  ration' 
aUsm  (q.  v.),  because  they  are  not  strictly  philosophic 
bat  aemi-religious,  seeking  to  supplant  Christianity  as  a 
religion,  and  not  as  a  philosophical  system.  Pantheism, 
then,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
and  eternal  co-existence  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite-^ 
of  the  absolute  consubatantiality  of  God  and  nature — 
considered  as  two  different  but  inaepaimble  aspects  of 
universal  existence.  True,  thia  doctrine  conducts  to  the 
same  result  as  atheism,  yet  theoretically  it  is  widely 
different,  and  starts  from  exactly  the  opposite  premise. 
The  Atheist  begins  with  nature,  perceives  and  recog- 
nises the  material  universe,  but  denies  that  there  ia  any 
God;  the  Pantheist  starts  with  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being  as  a  truth  which  the  soul 
cannot  deny,  and  maintains  that  he  is  identical  with 
nature — in  other  words,  denies  that  there  is  any  nature 
except  God.  Quite  diflerently,  the  Christian  maintains 
the  existence  of  both  God  and  nature.  He  accepts  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  is  that  God  existed  before 
the  universe,  and  ia  ever  apart  from  it  and  above  it;  for 
he  made  it  by  a  spontaneous  act,  and  in  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  still  upholds  it.  It  is  a  revelation  of  him, 
but  no  part  of  him ;  not  God,  but  the  voluntary  mani- 
festation of  God.  It  is  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  has 
willed  to  be.  In  other  words,  God  is  the  Being  present 
everywhere  in  and  controlling  nature,  as  the  soul  the 
body,  but  distinct  from  it 


II.  Scr^jfturai  Doetrme, — Some  attempts  haine  been 
made  to  maintain  that  the  germa  of  pantheiaai  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  aa  in  such  dedaiationa  as  that  of  I 
Cor.  XV,  28,  '<That  God  may  be  all  in  all;"  but  it  b  evi- 
dent that  belief  in  an  omnipresent  God  regnant  in  nat- 
ure and  belief  in  an  impersonal  God  identical  with  nat- 
ure are  widely  different.  Not  to  fxess  the  langtuige  of 
Scripture  unfairly  into  questions  which  it  only  touches 
incidentally,  we  think  the  following  clearly  bean  against 
the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
universe:  ''All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  anything  made  which  was  made"  (John  i, 
3).  This  surely  is  deism,  not  pantbeiam.  The  fint 
clause  states  that  all  things  came  out  of  nothing  into 
being  by  the  will  of  the  Logos;  the  second  danae  coo- 
firms  this  by  dpn3ring  the  contrary  propoeUion  that  any- 
thing ever  came  into  being  either  of  itaelf  or  hy  any 
other  will  than  that  of  the  Word.  The  writer  of  ihe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  same  way  speaks  of  cre- 
ation having  both  a  beginning  and  an  end :  **  They  shall 
perish,  but  thou  endurest :  and  they  all  shall  wax  old 
aa  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  thou  shalt  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  not  change."  Here  the  oootrast  is  eB>-« 
phatically  marked  between  a  perishing  universe  and  iu 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  Author.  It  rests  on  the 
deistical  axiom  that  the  things  which  had  a  beginning 
must  also  have  an  end.  If  the  Son  of  God  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time,  he  too  should  subside  t»efore  the  change 
of  time.  His  is  the  only  existence  outside  of  God  which 
does  not  follow  the  fixed  condi lions  of  the  creation,  ami 
therefore  he  is  one  with  God,  and  is  God.  The  argu- 
ment is  identical  with  that  of  the  evangelist  John,  and 
both  alike  rest  on  a  debtical  conception  of  the  nnivente. 
Take  one  more  passage  in  James,  where  it  is  aaid  uf 
God  that  ''with  him  b  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning."  The  'reference  is  to  that  Light  of  lights, 
the  Father  of  lights,  which,  unlike  the  sun,  has  neithtr 
annual  orbit  nor  daily  decline.  The  material 
and  sets  daily,  and  yearly  climbs  the  sky  to  the 
and  then  declines  to  the  tropic,  but  the  uncreated  Son 
shines  on,  fixed  and  immovable.  He  ia  the  asms  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever. 

Scripture,  indeed,  fairly  interpreted,  knows  nothing 
of  that  immanence  of  God  in  nature  which  Uea  at  the 
root  of  all  pantheistic  modes  of  thought.  Physical  pan- 
theism, which  confounds  God  with  nature  and  nature 
with  God,  and  looks  on  the  world  as  a  huge  animal  with 
a  rational  and  sensitive  soul,  repels  by  its  very  grosencsts 
and  has  few  votaries,  except  perhaps  among  the  fimatics 
of  the  table-moving  and  spiritual-manifeatation  school. 
Intellectual  pantheism,  which  ia  more  recondite  and 
plausible,  asserts  that  all  the  diversitiea  of  natare  are 
resolvable  into  a  unity  of  essence,  and  that  thia  eaaence 
is  God.  He  is  the  substance — mcAsfona— the  oocolt  sub- 
stratum which  underiice  and  upholds  everything  that 
we  see.  (Such  was  the  pantheism  of  Benedict  SfunoiiL) 
But  the  noumesum,  or  substance,  can  never  be  known 
except  aa  phenometton,  or  appearance ;  and,  thereftae, 
Spinoza's  God  was  nothing  more  than  a  grand  ooooefH 
tion,  a  nonentity.  Yet  Mr.  Lewes  says, "  Spuioia  stands 
out  from  the  dim  past  like  a  tall  beacon,  whose  shadow 
is  thrown  athwart  the  sea,  and  whose  light  will  serve  to 
warn  the  wanderers  from  the  shoals  and  rocka  on  which 
hundreds  of  their  brethren  have  perished"  {tiitt,  of 
Philos,  ii,  15i).  The  k^cal  consequence  of  pantheisai, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  is  really  to  ignofe  the 
personality  alike  of  God  and  of  man;  to  subvert  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  government;  to  eradicate  a  ooa- 
sciousness  of  sin;  to  turn  man  into  a  aelf-idulater;  and 
to  load  him  with  the  chains  of  a  crushing  and  inexorabk 
fatalism.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known  expression  of 
Hobbes,  we  should  call  pantheism  the  ghost  of  sihcim 
sitting  crowned  upon  its  grave.  "  Nous  ne  aavons  pss  ce 
que  Dieu  est,"  were  the  last  words  of  philosophy  acoonif 
ing  to  Pascal ;  "  ni  s'il  est"  was  the  mocking  additioo  of 
those  who  garbled  his  text*    The  fact  ia  instractive;  it 
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teaches  ns  how  far  philoaophy  can  go,  and  what  it  must 
end  in  without  the  lamp  of  revelation.  The  unknown 
(iod  uf  philoflophy  enda  in  the  no-God  of  the  Poeitivist, 
or  the  all-God  of  the  Pantheist,  Nor  are  the  two  so  &r 
apart  aa  some  imagine.  Impatient  of  the  anthropomor- 
phism of  Scriptare,  and  blind  to  the  truth  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  spirits  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  those 
who  are  unable  to  rest  in  materialistic  atheism  profess  a 
spiritualistic  pantheism  which  is  curiously  like  and  un- 
like the  old  dreary  negation  from  which  it  is  a  recoil. 
The  dynamical  philosophy  has  replaced  the  mechanical : 
force  and  not  matter  is  now  at  the  begiiming  of  all 
things ;  bat  force  is  no  more  God  than  matter.  When 
the  spiritual  desires  of  humanity  are  really  kindled,  it 
can  no  more  rest  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  What  we 
crave  is  a  living  person,  not  an  abstract  principle — a 
hand  to  direct  us,  an  eye  to  look  on  us,  and  a  heart  to 
love  and  pity  us.  Philosophy  shrinks  from  anthropo- 
roorphLsm  of  this  kind,  and  in  its  pride  of  intellect  de- 
spises the  vulgar  for  making  to  themselves  a  magnified 
man  as  God.  But  the  genuine  needs  of  human  nature 
are  not  to  be  reasoned  away  with  a  sneer ;  divine  phi- 
Iceophy,  unlike  human,  sees  the  felt  necessity,  and  meets 
it.     In  the  words  of  a  modem  writer : 

**  Pantheism  expresses  the  astonishment  <»f  reason  to 
see  niiturs  separate  fmm  Oud.  It  Is  the  speculation  of 
the  8(>ui  whfcn  oneht  tn  be  one  with  the  Eiernnl.  bat  is 
robbed  of  the  divine  treai«nre.  niid  cannot  realize  her 
1»88.  .  .  .  But  it  is  vain  to  sign  fur  a  specnlative  unity, 
wboi  the  moral  unity  is  brviken.  It  is  vnin  to  deny  toe 
mystery  ot  change,  because  we  cannot  see  bow  It  Is  to  be 
reconefled  wlib  the  existence  of  tbe  Unchangeable.  It 
is  vain  to  attempt  by  means  of  syllogism  to  represent 
tbe  Creator  and  nis  nniverve  ns  one  sburelests  wnveless 
ocean,  prt>fonnd,  equable,  unbroken.  .  .  .  There  lis  in- 
deed, au  ocean  of  being,  and  tbe  sonl  which  sighs  and 
reasons  may  think  itseii  a  wave  npou  the  surface.  Bat 
in  one  sense  the  comparison  falls  to  hold.  It  is  not  at 
the  mercy  of  the  windi*,  nor  wholly  determined  by  the 
vast  waters  which  support  it.  It  has  a  onity  and  a  mov- 
\nz  power  of  Its  own.  In  another  sense  the  comparison 
holds  ^todm  The  war  of  elements,  the  conftislon  we  see 
everywhere,  belongs  only  to  the  snrflue.  The  ocean  Is 
deeper  than  the  waves.  It  cannot  be  Influenced  bv  the 
winds  of  time,  nor  stirred  ft-om  its  place  by  the  billows 
which  daah  themselves,  and  fonm,  and  are  broken  on  the 
shore  of  human  life. .  .  .  *The  fliM>ds  have  lifted  up  their 
voice,  tbe  floods  lift  up  their  waves;  but  the  Lord  on  hl&h 
u  mightier  than  the  voice  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  toe 
rai|:hty  waves  of  the  sea*  **  (Tullocb,  Chrittiim  Theitm,  i. 

The  attempt  to  transcend  such  a  conception  as  that 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  test  it  as  a  mere  accom- 
modation or  landing-stage  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  from  fetichism  up  to  the  pure  philosophy 
of  the  abaolttte,  only  recoils  on  those  who  make  it  We 
get  no  nearer  the  true  absolute  by  using  the  phrase; 
on  the  contrary,  by  ridding  ourselves  of  so  much  an- 
thropomorphism, we  only  get  out  of  the  r^on  in  which 
true  religions  emotion  is  possible  at  all,  yvu  that  of  the 
emotions  and  affections  Men  will  not  adore  what  they 
can  neither  love  nor  fear.  In  the  legend  of  Icarus, 
Diedalaa  made  him  waxen  wings,  but  as  he  soared 
nearer  the  aun  the  wax  melted ;  and  so  the  higher  he 
rose  the  greater  his  falL  In  the  case  of  the  modem 
Icarus  there  is  the  same  failure,  though  from  an  op- 
posite cause.  In  attempting  to  soar  into  the  region  of 
the  aboolute  and  unconditioned,  men  do  not  really  reach 
the  sun  of  absolute  being,  they  only  rise  into  a  region 
where  tbe  air  is  too  rarefied  to  breathe,  and  where,  for 
want  of  a  refracting  medium,  the  light  is  as  darkness. 
Their  wings  do  not  melt  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frozen  to  death  at  these 
nngeniai  altitudea,  and  if  they  descend  at  all  in  safety, 
it  is  to  leam  the  lesson  that,  if  we  would  know  God  at 
all,  we  most  know  him  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
himself.  ''Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  bast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  Ue  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  Sbow  ns  the  Father?" 

To  tbe  careful  student  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  the 
0.-T.  writings  reveal  a  healthy  realism  in  their  con- 


ception of  God,  He  is  above  the  world  and  outude  it. 
Ue  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  He 
weighs  the  hills  in  scales  and  the  mountains  in  balances. 
To  the  Psalmist,  e.  g.,  God  is  present  in  nature ;  but 
never  once  in  the  highest  flights  of  devotional  poetry 
does  he  let  fall  an  expression  as  if  the  thuigs  we  see 
were  snything  else  than  his  handiwork.  They  are 
never  co-eiemal  with  God — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
his  creatureSk  "When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained;"  it  is  God  who  "appoints  the  moon  for 
seasons ;  the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down."  He  "  opens 
his  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good."  God  u  in  the 
growing  grass  and  the  rolling  thunder,  in  "  the  great 
and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  and  in- 
numerable, where  go  the  ships,  and  where  is  that 
leviathan  who  is  made  to  play  therein."  The  rain  is 
^  the  river  of  God,"  and  "  the  cedars  of  Lebanon"  are 
said  to  be  his  planting;  but  we  searoh  in  vain  for  a 
syllable  or  a  hint  of  that  mystical  immanence  of  God  in 
nature,  such  as  modem  pantheism  conceives  of  as  tbe 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  We  may  strip  the 
Bible  bare  of  its  poetry,  or  translate  it  into  the  baldest 
and  dryest  prose,  but  it  yields  up  in  no  case  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  theism.  The  Deut  optfex  is  there 
throughout,  and  almost  in  express  terms.  The  argu- 
ment of  design,  so  much  decried  in  our  days,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  invention  of  the  same  school  that  invented 
the  "  Evidences,"  is,  by  implication,  if  not  in  express 
terms,  found  in  the  O.  T.  "  He  that  planted  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see;  he  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hear?"  It  is  foreign,  of  course,  to  the  simplicity  of 
Scripture  to  introduce  illustrations  of  contrivance  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  oigans  of  men  and  animals  to  the  pre* 
existing  laws  of  matter.  But  the  argument  of  Paley 
has  been  anticipated  in  principle,  if  not  in  detail.  Man 
is  the  last  of  the  works  of  God,  and  as  the  world  was 
adapted  to  him,  so  he  was  adapted  to  the  workL 
Light  existed  before  there  was  a  single  human  eye  to 
behold  it,  and  therefore,  as  the  properties  of  light  ex- 
isted before  there  was  the  organ  to  observe  it,  that  organ 
was  accommodated  to  the  laws  of  light — not  the  laws 
of  light.to  the  organs  of  seeing.  •  The  stress  of  Paley's 
argument  lies  in  this.  And  the  Scriptures,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, tell  the  same  tale.  The  transcendental,  not 
immanent  thought  of  creation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
keynote  of  Hebrew  inspiratioiu  There  is  an  advance 
in  the  N.-T.  writings.  The  governmental  character  of 
God  sinks  a  little  into  the  background,  and  the  Father- 
ly relation  becomes  more  prominent  in  its  stead.  But 
the  N.  T.  never  oversteps  itself  or  faUs  into  the  lan- 
guage of  mysticism,  confounding  the  Creator  with  his 
works.  Tme,  it  glances  at  the  thought  that  there  shall 
be  a  time  when  even  the  Son,  who  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,  shall  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  him  that  hath  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  so  God  may  be  all  in  alL  But  thb  is  very  unlike 
pantheism,  though  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  pantheism  by 
those  who  wish  to  wrest  that  meaning  out  of  Scripture. 
All  that  it  implies  is  the  ultimate  and  final  elimination 
of  moral,  and  with  it  physical  evil  out  of  the  universe. 
God  is  to  be  all  in  all  in  the  sense  that  he  shall  become 
the  supreme  troth  of  the  universe — a  troth  which  is 
law  in  the  unamsciaut  and  iove  in  the  comdous  class 
of  his  creatures.  The  reign  of  law  will  then  be  un- 
broken, not  only  from  pole  to  pole  of  the  universe,  but 
also  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  agents  endowed 
with  free  will. 

III.  History. — Tbe  origin  of  pantheistic  doctrine  is  as 
obscure  as  tbe  dogma  itself.  The  name  Pantknstg  was 
first  employed  by  the  English  Deist  ToUnd  in  A.D.  1705. 
This  somewhat  learned  man  was  at  that  time  secretarv 
and  chaplain  of  a  society  which  advocated  the  peculiar 
speculative  view  of  God  and  his  creation  now  known  as 
Pantheism,  A  defence  which  he  then  published  of  this 
strange  class  of  reA^ioaasfs— they  claimed  to  be  such — 
he  entitled  Sodmaniam  Truly  Stated^  ,  ,  ,  by  a  Pan'. 
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theiti  to  hit  Orthodox  FrimBL  In  A.D.  1720  he  pnb- 
]i8hed  an  expodtion  of  the  aodety's  doctrines,  and  he 
entitled  that  work  Pantheiaiieon,  Toland  then  eaid 
expressly  that  he  bad  borrowed  his  notion  from  linns, 
which  the  motto  of  his  PtaUkeUliam  expressed  as  '*ex 
toto  sunt  omnia,  et  ex  omnibus  est  totum,"  briefly  put 
by  his  antagonist  Fay  as  '*  Pantheistarum  Natura  et 
numen  unum  idemque  sunt."  But  though  Toland  may 
have  framed  the  doctrines  of  his  society  after  Linus, 
we  are  sure  that  the  antiquity  of  pantheism  is  far  be- 
yond any  such  modem  period.  We  find  that  it  had 
its  origin  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  East,  for  it  is 
prevalent  in  the  oldest  known  civilization  in  the  worid 
— the  HindO.  Yet  it  is  a  later  development  of  thought 
than  polytheism  (q.  v.),  the  natural  uistinctive  creed  of 
primitive  races,  and  most  probably  originated  in  the 
attempt  to  divest  the  popular  system  of  its  grosser 
features,  and  to  give  it  a  form  that  would  satiny  the 
requirements  of  philosophical  speculation.  We  have 
said  above  that  the  notion  of  the  immanence  of  God 
in  nature  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pantheistic  modes  of 
thought.  The  student  of  Eastern  religions  will  con- 
firm us  in  this,  at  least  so  far  as  these  ancient  religions 
of  Asia  are  concerned.  The  Oriental  mind  is  saturated 
with  the  emanation  notion.  The  doctrine  reappears  in 
a  thousand  shapes;  it  exhales  alike  in  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy. Creation  signifies  the  summoning  into  exist- 
ence of  that  which  before  was  not.  Emanation  is  a 
mere  modification  of  that  which  is;  it  maintains  the 
self-same  existence,  though  under  other  forms  and  other 
conditions;  it  is  the  developed  fruit  of  the  quickened 
germ.  It  supposes  an  infinite  eternal  substance  which 
arouses  itself  into  action  by  a  self-energy,  and  clothes 
itself  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms  that  in  the  aggregate 
make  up  the  univene.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  divine  is 
that  the  whole  is  all  things,  and  all  things  are  the  whole, 
and  in  the  end  all  things  will  return  once  more  into  the 
inscrutable  oneness  from  whence  thev  came  forth.  Such 
was  the  groundwork  of  the  Brahminical  system.  It  is 
taught  in  the  Upanishad  (q.  v.),  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.), 
and  Toga  (q.  v.)  philosophies,  in  the  cosmogony  of  the 
most  ancient  Indian  writing,  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
(q.  v.),  and  in  those  poetical  books  which  embody  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hindi!  philosophies,  e.  g.  the  Bhaffa- 
vad  Giia,  which  follows  the  Yoga  doctrine.  It  is  poet- 
ical and  religious  rather  than  scientific,  at  least  in  its 
phraseology;  but  is  substantially  similar  to  the  more 
logical  forms  of  Western  development. 

1.  Hindu  Pantheigm, — HindO  philosophy  proceeds  npon 
the  fundamental  axiom  that  Brahm  (q.  v.)  alone  exists; 
all  else  is  an  illusion.  Accordingly  when  man  regards 
external  nature,  and  even  himself,  as  distinct  from 
Brahm,  he  is  in  a  dreaming  state,  nadizing  only  phan- 
toms. But  when  he  recognises  Brahm  as  the  one 
totality,  he  rises  to  a  waking  state,  and  science  is  this 
awakening  of  humanity.  It  is  at  death,  however,  that 
the  soul  of  the  sage  will  be  completely  freed  from  il- 
lusion, and  finally  blended  and  lost  in  Brahm,  the  one 
infinite  being  from  whom  all  things  emanate,  and  to 
Whom  all  things  return.  Pantheism  is  the  necessary 
result  of  such  a  system.  It  denies  true  existence  to 
any  other  than  the  one  absolute,  independent  Being. 
It  declares  that  what  is  usnallv  called  matter  can  have 
no  distinct  separation  or  independent  essence,  but  is 
only  an  emanation  from  and  a  manifestation  of  the 
one  sole  existing  spiritual  essence,  Bralvn.  He  is  the 
vast  ocean  of  which  the  surface  waves  are  the  whole 
external  form,  the  foam  and  surge  that  go  to  make  up 
his  substance.  He  is  at  once  active  and  passive;  ac- 
tive in  the  continued  evolution  of  emanations  that  de- 
generate more  and  more  from  original  perfection ;  and 
passive  as  being  himself  the  degenerating  emanations 
that  are  evolved.  All,  too,  is  Magian  illusion:  light 
yearned  for  increase,  and  its  multiple  became  water; 
water  similarly  produced  earth.  The  more  visible  cre- 
ation becomes  the  more  it  degenerates,  and  the  more  is 
illusion  intensified.    It  is  only  by  contemplation  that 


an  forms  and  names  and  fflnsive  appeamices  vaniak; 
the  one  real  substance  is  perceived ;  and-  the  truth  is 
apprehended  that  the  contemplative  mind  is  one  with 
the  Infinite.  In  one  sense  this  philosophy  was  devout, 
it  was  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  in  every- 
thing, but  on  the  other  hand  every  part  of  natnre  via 
only  a  part  of  Brahm.  The  cow,  the  elephant,  the 
fiower  were  all  some  fractions  of  him.  In  the  Bkago' 
pad  Gita,  Krishna,  the  teacher,  tells  Arjana,  his  puftil, 
that  he  is  the  universe.  ''I,"  says  the  teacher,  *^aio 
the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  onirene. 
There  is  not  anything  greater  than  I.  All  things  hssg 
on  the  sun  as  precious  gems  npon  a  string.  I  sn 
moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  son  and  moon,  in- 
vocation in  the  breeze,  sound  in  the  firmament,  sweet- 
smelling  savors  in  the  earth,  glory  in  the  sonree  of 
light.  I  am  life  in  all  things,  and  zeal  in  the  sealoin; 
I  am  the  eternal  soul  of  nature;  I  am  the  nndentsnd- 
ing  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the  strength  of 
the  strong,  free  from  lust  and  anger.  ...  I,"  con- 
tinues Krishna,  "am  the  sacrifice,  I  am  the  worshipb  I 
am  the  spices,  I  am  the  fire,  I  am  the  victim,  I  am  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  worid."  All  tbb  is  what  is 
termed  pure  pantheism,  that  confusion  of  science  and 
religion  which  is  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength, 
the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  Hindfi  mind.  (See 
Wuttke,  Ge$ch,  det  HeidentMums,  ii,  241  sq.,  282  sq., 
818  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Ckriat  and  other  McMtn,  i,  178 
sq^  196  sq.) 

2.  Egyptian  Pantheitm, — ^As  in  the  Hindfi,  so  again  ia 
the  Egyptian  system,  one  inscrutable  Being  gives  a  first 
impulse  to  creation  by  the  evolution  of  inteUigeoee, 
Kneph  (q.v.),  the  conceptive  Demiurge;  and  next  of 
Phtha  (q.  v.),  the  organizer  of  the  world,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  fire  and  warmth.  The  various  succeeding  emana- 
tions in  ogdoads  and  decades  and  dodecads  are  by  psirs 
or  syzygies,  whereof  the  secondary  principle  is  more  or 
less  antagonistic  to  the  primary,  representing  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  nature;  such,  too,  are  the  fiXia  asd 
vttKoc  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedodea.  Thus  Osris 
(q.  v.),  radiant  with  white  light,  was  combined  with 
Isis  (q.  V.)  in  the  many -tinted  robe  of  nature;  and 
Typhon  (q.v.),  the  principle  of  evil,  by  union  with 
Nephthys  (q.v.),  the  ideal  of  consummate  beauty,  pvo- 
duced  the  chequered  state  of  good  and  evil  wbi^  is 
the  world  of  man.  Life,  as  the  spirit  that  pervades  ail 
nature,  could  never  again  be  extinguished ;  its  deifio- 
tion  is  read  clearly  in  deciphered  hieroglyphics,  snd 
death  is  only  the  narrow  doorway  that  leads  back  to 
the  firesh  life  of  perpetual  youth.  In  all  this  we  see 
the  remote  elements  of  Gnosticism  (q.  v.).  In  the 
Egyptian  therefore,  as  in  the  Indian  system,  the  worid 
of  matter,  whether  real  or  phantasmal,  emanates  from 
and  is,  in  fact,  one  with  the  Deity.  The  antagonisi 
of  the  Egyptian  theogony  became  a  dnalistic  syatem  in 
Chaldea  and  Palestine,  where  Bel  and  Nebo,  or  Nogal. 
Matter,  were  made  to  proceed  from  the  preeosmic  !>. 
Light;  and  in  Persia,  as  seen  in  the  antagonism  of  Or- 
muzd  (q.  v.)  and  Ahriman.  The  sect  of  lipart,  adorers, 
claiming  to  return  to  pre-Zoroastrian  truth,  professed  a 
modified  Zabianism  that  was  wholly  pantheistic.  The 
Dahittan  (School  of  Morals),  a  work  on  all  the  Oriental 
forms  of  religious  belief— Magiantsm,  Brahminism,  Ju- 
daism, Islam,  Christianity,  and  that  which  the  author, 
Moslau-Fairi^  terms  the  ''religion  of  phikaophen** — 
names  other  pantheistical  sects  (Z^oftwCon,  Orimtai  Fr. 
Comm,  i,  208) ;  but  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  similar  principles  in  Europe^  (See  Stnbr, 
Die  Reliffionetyeteme  der  heidmeehen  Vdiker  dee  Oneefit 
[Berlin,  1886] ;  Uhlemann,  Handh.  d.  ffeeaamUen  Sgsp^ 
fieck  A  Iterthunukwtde^  esp.  ii,  244  sq. ;  Wottfce,  Gteeh. 
dee  ffeidenihume,  ii,  146  sq. ;  Cudworth,  InttOeetaal  Sye^ 
tern,  ii,  287  sq.,  246  sq.;  Rawlinson,  The  Great  ifm- 
areAtet,  vol.  on  Egypt;  Hardwick,  Chriet  and  eiher 
Mattere,  ii,  244  sq.  et  al;  Britieh  and  For,  EtvngrL 
Rev.  July,  1876,  art,  viii.) 
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ophy  between  tcienoe  and  ethics— the  former  dealing 
with  what  ii,  the  latter  with  what  ought  to  be — ^point 
us  to  UindA  specnlation  as  philosophy  within  the 
swaddling  bands  of  theology,  and  claim  that  it  was 
left  for  Greece  to  free  man*8  mind  from  these  tram- 
naels.    Yet  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  in  its  earli- 
est forms  has  a  decidedly  Oriental  coloring,  and  natn- 
rally  so,  for  Greece  reoeired  its  fint  ideas  of  civilization 
from  Egypt  and  the  East.    Thsles,  indeed,  professed 
the  dualism  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt.    The  Orphic  doc- 
trines—which embody  the  teaching  of  Linns  and  of  his 
disciple  Orpheus — ftom  their  very  remote  antiquity 
are  shrouded  in  mystery.    Bat  they  are  supposed  by 
l>r.  Giidworth  {InUlL  StftUm,  ii,  9i)  and  other  eminent 
modem  philosophers  to  have  been  pantheistic  in  their 
character.     The  material  world  is  termed  **the  body 
of  Zeos"  in  a  poetic  fragment  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Orpheus.     At  a  later  period  we  find  the  doctrine 
of  emanations  tanght  by  Pythagoras  (q.  v.),  an  adept 
in  ancient  Orphic  theologr,  and  by  other  Greek  philos- 
ophers, mote  especially  by  Xenophanes  (q.  v.),  the  found- 
er of  the  Eleatic  school  (see  Elbatic  School;  and 
compare  Creuser,  SymboHk;  Irenmis,  Introd,  xlii-xlv. 
Cambr.  ed. ;  Aristotle,  De  Xem^kme,  iii;  Dic^nes 
Laertios,  u,l9\  De  GilumdOf  i,  vi).    Pythagoras  (B.G. 
569-470)  tanght  that  **  one  is  all  and  all  in  a  wide  de- 
velopment of  the  unit.   The  monad  prodnces  the  dyad ; 
the  two  constitute  the  triad,  and  the  product  aymbciizes 
the  abaolute  unity  that  holds,  as  it  were,  in  free  solu- 
tion spirit  and  matter.    Unity  becomes  a  multiple  of 
itself  by  factors  of  increasing  power,  and  this  multiple 
19  the  universe,  the  very  beginning  of  the  divine  unity, 
quickened  in  all  its  parts  with  the  divine  life.     The 
siial  of  the  world  is  the  divine  energy  that  interpene- 
trates every  portion  of  the  mass,  and  the  soul  of  man 
is  an  efflux  of  that  energy.     The  world,  too,  is  an  ex- 
act impress  of  the  etemsl  idea,  which  is  the  mind  of 
Ciiod."     A  poetical  theogony  was  easily  ingrafted  on 
such  notions,  and  a  polytheistic  religion  for  the  people. 
l^he  philosophy  of  Anaximander  (B.(X  610-647)  the 
Milesian  may  almost,  with  equal  accuracy,  be  described 
as  a  system  of  atheistic  physics  or  of  materialistic  pan- 
theism.     Its  leading  idea  is  that  from  the  infinite  or 
intermediate  {ro  dwfcpov),  which  is  "one  yet  all,"  pro- 
ceed the  entire  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  to  it 
they  return.    Xenophanes  (RC  620-4^20),  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  metaphysical  mof, 
**  Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit,"  is  really  the  first  classical  thinker 
who  promulgated  the  higher  or  idealiitic  form  of  pan- 
theism.    Doiying  the  possibility  of  creation,  he  argued 
that  there  exists  only  an  eternal,  infinite  one  or  all,  of 
which  individual  objects  and  existences  are  merely  il- 
lusory modes  of  representation ;  but  as  Aristotle  finely 
expresses  it — and  it  is  this  last  conception  which  gives 
to  the  panthetam  of  Xenophanes  its  dUtinctive  char- 
acter— ^"casting  his  eyes  wistfully  upon  the  whole 
heaven,  he  pronounced  that  unity  to  be  God,"    Hera- 
ditos  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  a  century  later,  reverted 
to  the  material  pantheism  of  the  Ionic  school,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  held  that  the  ''all*'  first  arrives  at  con- 
sciousness in  man,  whereas  Xenophanes  attributed  to 
the  same  universal  entity  intelligence  and  self-exist- 
ence,  denying  it  only  personality.     Bnt  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  or  to  see 
the  distinction  between  the  pantheism  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philoeophen  and  sheer  atheism.     In  general, 
Iwwerer,  we  may  affirm  that  the  panthetam  of  the 
Eleatic  school  was  penetrated  by  a  religious  sentiment, 
and  tended  to  absorb  the  world  into  God,  while  that  of 
the   Ionic  school  was  thoroughly  materialistic,  and 
tended  to  absorb  God  into  the  world,  and  differed  from 
atheism  rather  in  name  than  in  fact.    Zeno  (B.C.  494), 
the  distinguished  Eleatic  philosopher,  maintained  that 
there  was  but  one  real  existence  in  the  universe,  and 
that  an  other  things  were  merely  phenomenal,  being 
otilj  modifications  or  appearances  of  the  one  substra- 
tum. .  All  ynM  lalse  and  hollow  that  was  based  npo9  the 


suggestions  of  sense.  Thought  and  its  object  are  iden- 
ticsl  Through  his  dialectical  reasoning  the  school 
of  the  Sophi^M  originated.  By  them  it  was  denied 
that  simple  substance  can  fill  space;  next  it  was  strip- 
ped gradually  of  every  attribute,  until  it  reached  the 
vanishmg  point  of  the  pantheintic  perspective;  sub- 
stance, then,  being  wholly  neutral  and  void  of  color, 
ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  quality,  and  the  schools 
of  philosophy  subsided  into  the  blank  atheism  of  Leu- 
cippus  (B.C.500)  and  Democritus  (&C.  460-^7),  whose 
atomic  fatalism  finds  a  close  parallel  in  the  Zabianism 
of  the  Babylonians^  Phoenicians,  with  other  idolatrous 
offsets  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  The  deepest  questions 
that  can  occupy  the  human  intellect  were  bandied  to 
and  ffo  in  sophistical  discussion ;  all  was  problematical, 
all  was  doubt,  and  the  only  principle  which  met  with 
universal  acceptance  was  the  sceptical  maxim,  fii/tvavo 
dmartlv. 

With  Socrates  (B.  C  468-899)  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
Greek  speculation.  Hereafter  we  meet  again  with 
pantheistic  notions,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  extensive 
acceptance.  The  philosophera  up  to  Uie  da3rs  of  Soc* 
rates  bad  been  simply  physicists;  they  looked  on  nat- 
ure or  ^vffgg  as  an  entity  in  itself.  The  other  or  com- 
plementary truth  of  real  or  correiM  philosophy  had  to 
be  discovered.  It  was  dreamed  of  by  Pythagoras,  but 
first  fully  discerned  by  Socrates ;  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  wise  said  of  him,  **  He  first  brought  philosophy 
down  from  heaven  to  earth** — meaning  that  he  was  the 
first  teacher  who  brought  her  down  from  airy  abstrac- 
tions and  generalizations  about  matter  and  its  origin  to 
questions  of  human  interest :  our  duty  here,  our  hopes 
hereafter.  From  this  time,  too,  dates  the  distinction  of 
the  two  branches  in  philosophy,  science  and  ethics  [see 
Philosophy];  and  henceforth  the  great  problem  of 
Greek  philosophy,  as  of  all  philosophy,  became,  **  What  is 
the  apxh — ^the  fint  principle— the  ground  and  cause  and 
reason  of  all  existence?"  The  final  answer  of  that  age 
is  found  in  Plato  (q.  v.),  fbr  '^Platonism  was  the  cid- 
mination,  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  ages  of  earnest  thought 
which  preceded  Plato.  He  gathered  up,  co-ordinated, 
and  grasped  into  unity  the  results  bequeathed  by  the 
mental  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  The  Platonic  an- 
swer to  this  great  question  of  philosophy  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  A  perfect  MIND  is  the  primal  source  of 
all  being — a  mind  in  which  intellect,  efficiency,  and 
goodness  are  one  and  identical**  (Cocker,  Theittic  Cot^ 
ception^  p.  88, 89;  oomp.  also  his  ChrUtianity  and  Greek 
PhUotophjf;  Butler,  lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy ; 
Lewes,  Biogr,  Hut.,  ofPhUoe, ;  and  the  references  in  the 
articles  Plato  and  PiJiTONfSM).  One  of  the  first  of 
the  Platonic  disciples  to  advocate  pantheistic  views 
was  Speusipptis  (f  B.(X  889),  Plato's  sister's  son,  and 
the  successor  of  Phito  as  schohurch  (from  847  to  889). 
Speustppos  panthetsttcally  represents  the  Best  or  Di* 
vine  as  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  as  chronologically  the 
last  product  of  development,  and  he  finds  the  principles 
of  ethics  in  the  happiness  of  a  life  conformed  to  nature 
(comp.  Ueberweg,  HUt,  ofPhilos.  i,  188, 184,  and  the  lit- 
erature there  quoted).  Dicaearchus  (RC.  800),  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  a  Peripatetic  (q.  v.),  also  ad- 
vocated pantheistic  notions.  He  taught  that  **  there 
exist  no  individual  substantial  souls,  but  only  in  their 
stead  one  universal,  vital,  and  sensitive /orce,  which  is 
diffused  through  all  existing  organisms,  and  is  tran* 
sienUv  individualized  in  different  bodies'*  (Ueberweg,  i, 
183).'  The  Stoics  (founded  B.a  810)  likewise  Uught 
this  doctrine  of  force,  Plato  and  his  predecessor  So^ 
rates  had  endeavored  to  reduce  all  being  (este)  to  unity, 
admitting  only  reason  for  a  channel  of  knowledge^ 
Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  but  the  founder  of  an 
independent  school  (known  as  the  immanent  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Platonic,  which  is  known  as  the  trat^ 
scendent\  believing  his  senses  as  well  as  his  reason,  left 
the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  unreconciled.  With 
Plato  Grod  was  one  and  all  things;  with  Aristotle  God 
was  one,  and  the  nniverse  a  distinct  existence.    But 
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§B  nothing  can  be  which  has  not  been  before;  as  there 
can  be  no  addition  to  the  totality  of  existence,  Aris- 
totle made  two  eternals,  the  one  Fonn,  the  other  Mat- 
ter—God, and  the  material  from  which  the  universe 
was  made.  The  Stoics  were  not  satisfied  with  the  du- 
ality. They  felt  with  Plato  that  all  must  be  one,  that 
an  infinite  cannot  leave  a  finite  standing  over  against 
it.  They  were  willing  to  trust  the  testimony  of  sense, 
and  to  admit  that  logically  mind  and  matter,  God  and 
the  world,  are  separate  and  distinct;  yet  the  Stoics 
contended  that  actually  they  must  be  one.  They  there- 
fore made  it  their  problem  to  show  how  God  and  the 
universe  were  distinct  and  yet  one.  Hence  they  came 
to  teach  that,  **  since  the  world  contains  parts  endowed 
with  self-consciousness,  the  world  as  a  whole,  which 
roust  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  parts,  cannot  be 
unconscious:  the  consciousness  which  belongs  to  the 
universe  is  Deity.  The  latter  permeates  the  world  as 
an  all-pervading  breath,  as  artbtically  creative  fire,  as 
the  soul  and  reason  of  the  all,  and  contains  the  rational 
germs  of  all  things"  (Aoyoc  tnrtpfuiriKoi),  Hence  they 
conceive  the  human  and  even  the  divine  spirit,  not  as 
immaterial  intelligence  (vovc)>  but  rather  as  a  force 
embodied  in  the  finest  and  highest  material  substances 
(comp.  Ueberweg,  i,*194,  and  the  article  Stoics).  But 
by  far  the  most  decided  and  the  most  spiritual  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pantheistic  philosophy  among  the 
(«reeks  were  the  so-called  Aleiundrian  Weo^Platomttt 
(q.  v.),  in  whom  we  see  most  clearly  the  influence  of 
the  East  upon  Greek  thought  The  doctrines  of  em- 
anation, of  ecstasy,  expounded  by  Plotinus  and  Produs, 
no  less  than  the  fantastic  dssmonism  of  lamblichus, 
point  to  Persia  and  India  as  their  birthplace,  and  in 
fact  differ  from  the  mystic  teaching  of  the  Yedanta  only 
by  being  presented  in  a  more  logical  and  intelligible 
form,  and  divested  of  the  peculiar  mythological  allu- 
sions in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  is  sometimes 
dressed  up. 

4.  Earljf  Chri$Han  Pantheism  m  the  Edat, — In  the 
Church  of  Christ  also,  in  the  various  Gnostic  sects,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  influences  as  the  Neo-Platonists,  we 
can  plainly  trace  the  same  tendency  as  in  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  Gnostics 
who  were  monarehical,  believing  in  one  principle,  i.  e. 
who  made  God  the  universal  idea,  which  includes  the 
world,  as  the  genus  includes  the  species.  They  were 
the  pure  Gnostic  Pantheists;  such  were  Apelles  (A.D. 
188),  Valentinus  (A.D.  140),  Carpocrates  (A.D.  120),  and 
Epiphanes  (A.D.  180).  Those,  however,  who  were  du- 
alistic,  making  two  eternal  principles,  mind  and  matter, 
as  did  Satuminus  (A.D.  111),  Bardesanes  (A.D.  152), 
and  Basilides  (A.D.  184),  whose  systems  were  borrowed 
from  Zoroaster  and  issued  in  Manichseism  (q.  v.),  were 
scarcely  pantheistic  Gnostics.  See  Guericke,  Handbueh 
der  Kird^engeach,  i,  196  sq. 

5.  Panthkem  m  the  Church  of  the  West, — As  we  have 
just  seen,  most  of  the  Christian  sects  of  the  early  Church 
known  as  Gnostics  were  pantheistic  in  tendency.  Th^y 
were  the  first  Christian  Pantheists  probably.  With 
their  disappearance  pantheism  disappears  fbr  a  time 
from  the  Church.  The  foundation  of  schools  of  learn- 
ing by  Charlemagne  in  the  9th  century  restored  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas  to  the  Church,  and  with  it  pantheism. 
Speculation  had  up  to  this  time  been  held  in  with  tight 
reins  by  the  Church.  But  now  John  Scotus,  siimamed 
Erigena,  appeared  with  a  translation  of  the  mystical 
writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  the  Areopagite.  This 
work  was  followed  by  an  original  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  Scotus  himself,  entitled  De  Ditfi&Ume  Nahtrm,  in 
which  he  teaches  that  God  is  the  essends  of  all  things, 
and  that  what  men  call  creation  is  a  necessary  and 
eternal  self-unfolding  of  the  divine  nature.  He  de- 
scribes the  Universal  as  a  mighty  river  flowing  from 
its  source  in  an  indefinite  stream,  quickening  all  things 
in  its  course,  and  carried  back  to  the  fountain-head  by 
natural  exhalation  and  condensation,  to  be  again  rolled 
forth  as  before  (J>e  Div,  Nat  iii,  i08)«    The  going  forth 


of  finite  beings  from  the  Deity  Scotos  oaDed  the  prooM 
of  unfolding  {tmcUynif  reeohUui) ;  the  return  of  all  tfaingi 
unto  God,  or  the  congregation  of  the  infinite  pltualirr 
of  individuals  in  the  genera,  and  finally  in  the  simplert 
unity  of  all,  which  is  God,  so  that  then  God  riioald  be 
**  all  in  all,"  he  termed  their  deification  (reremo,  deif' 
catw).     As  Scotus  stands  midway  between  the  more 
ancient  and  modem  Pantheists — the  ootner-stooe  of 
the  old  system  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  wv 
— he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  link  between  the  tvo 
systems.     In  the  11th  century  William  <tf  Cbampesoz, 
the  immediate  precursor  of  the  scholastic  system,  broicb- 
ed  a  theory  which,  if  it  were  not  pantheistic,  kd  strsigbi 
to  pantheism.    Hb  notion  of  universals,  bomnred  fnn 
Plotinus,  taught  that  all  individuality  is  one  in  itssuih 
stance,  and  varies  only  in  its  non-essential  aocideiiti 
and  transient  properties^    In  the  following  oentory  bis 
theory  was  followed  out  into  a  thorough-going  pio- 
theism  by  Amalric  of  B^ne  (a  disciple  of  Abelaid),  snd 
his  pupil  David  of  Dinant.    They  dedared  that  God  is 
not  the  efficient  cause  merely,  but  the  material,  enentiil 
cause  of  all  things.     All  positive  religion,  both  doc- 
trine and  worship,  is  with  them  a  tifmbol;  tnu  religioR 
a  tranquil,  intuitive  absorption  into  the  divine,  afi- 
comprehending  essence.   They  were  condenmed  as  her- 
etics by  a  Church  council  held  at  Paris  (q.  v.)  in  AD. 
1210.    Later  versions  of  the  Arab  philosopher  Avcmei 
(q.  v.),  and  Orientalised  paraphrases  of  Aristotle,  tended 
to  give  a  still  more  decided  panthetstie  tinge  to  scho- 
lasticism (q.  v.).     Albertus  Magnus,  Dans  Seotns,  and 
Raymond  LuUy  were  the  principal  delinquents  (corapL 
Encydop,  Afetrop,  xi,  809).     As  has  been  aptly  atid, 
*'The  fermentation  of  philosophic  thought  bad  broogbi 
the  scum  of  panthdsm  once  more  to  the  surface." 

In  the  14th  century  the  practical  extravagance  of 
the  schoolmen's  pantheism  was  repeated  by  the  Mt9- 
tics,  not,  however,  in  a  materialistic,  bat  in  an  idoi- 
istic  form.  They  held  creatures  to  be  in  and  of  then- 
selves  a  pure  nullity,  and  God  alone  to  be  the  tne 
being,  the  real  substance  of  all  things.  AU  thuiga  sre 
comprised  in  him,  and  even  the  meanest  creature  is  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  life.  Sach  was  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Be^arda  (q.  v.),  the  Brttkrm  oftht  Fnt 
Spirit  (q.  v.),  and  the  later  Cathari  (q.  v.).  Tbcse 
Pantheists  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  different  shades  of 
opinion,  which  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  distingnidi. 
Some  claimed  for  themselves  a  perfect  identity  with 
the  Absolute,  which  reposes  in  itself,  and  is  without  art 
or  operation.  Another  class  placed  themselves  simplr 
and  directly  on  an  equality  with  God,  alleging  thai, 
being  by  nature  God,  they  had  come  into  existence  bt 
their  own  free  wilL  A  third  class  pat  themselves  ea  a 
level  with  Christ,  according  to  his  divine  and  hnmaB 
nature.  A  fourth  class  finally  carried  their  pantheiatie 
notions  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  land  them- 
selves in  pure  nUkiUtm  (q.  v.),  maintaining  that  neither 
God  nor  themselves  have  any  existence. 

Among  the  pantheistical  Mystics  of  the  14th  centmr 
Eckart  occupied  a  very  high  place,  having  wnoght  bb 
doctrines  into  a  regular  speculative  qrstem.  **Tbis 
system,"  says  Dr.  UUmann,  ''resembles  the  dome  of  the 
city  in  which  he  lived,  towering  aloft  like  a  giant,  or 
rather  like  a  Titan  assaulting  heaven,  and  is  for  as  of 
the  highest  importance.  Not  nnaoquaintcd  with  the 
Aristotelian  scholasticism,  but  more  attracted  by  PbtOf 
*  the  great  priest,'  as  he  calls  him,  and  bis  Aleundrian 
followers,  imbued  with  the  mjrstical  element  in  the 
works  of  Augustine,  though  not  with  hia  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  setting  out  from  the  foundations  laid 
by  the  Areopagite,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  by  the  caiher 
Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  adhering  still  nviv 
closely  to  the  pantheistic  doctrines  which  Amahic  of 
B^ne  and  David  of  Dinant  had  transferred  to  the  sett 
of  the  Free  Spirit  and  to  a  part  of  the  Begfaaids.  Ma»- 
ter  Eckart,  with  great  originality,  cooBtracted  oat  «f 
these  elements  a  system  in  which  he  did  not  ezpres^ 
design  to  oontiadiet  the  creed  of  the  Chuichi  hot     ' ' 
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neFOtbeteiB}  by  using  its  fonnolas  n  mere  allegories 
and  sy mbob  of  speculative  ideas,  oombats  it  in  its  foun- 
datioos,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nuMt  important 
medieval  prelude  to  the  pantheistic  speculation  of 
modem  times.**  The  fundamental  notion  of  £ckart*8 
system,  which  approached  gross  pantheism  nearer  than 
that  of  any  other  Mystic,  is  God's  eternal  efflux  from 
himself,  and  his  eternal  reflux  into  himself— the  pro- 
eesaioa  of  the  creature  from  God,  and  the  return  of  the 
creatttxe  back  into  God  again  by  self-denial  and  eleva- 
tion above  all  that  is  of  a  created  nature.  According- 
ly Eckart  urges  man  to  realise  habitually  his  oneness 
with  the  Infinite.  From  this  time  the  doctrine  of  a 
mystical  union  with  (Sod  continued  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  writings  of  those  German  divines 
who  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  The  lan- 
guage was  pantheistic,  but  the  tenet  designed  to  be  in- 
culcated was  accurate  and  sfurituaL  "  This  mysticism," 
sa3r«  Hr.  Vaughan,  **  clothes  its  thought  with  fragments 
from,  the  old  philosopher's  cloak,  but  the  heart  and 
body  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ" 

6L  Moderm  Paa/Acum.— Spinoza  has  usually  been  re- 
gaided  as  the  father  of  modem  pantheism,  but  in  the 
writings  of  Giordano  Bruno  (q.  v.),  who  wrote  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  a  S3rstem 
as  decidedly  pantheistic  as  that  of  Spinoza  is  fully  de- 
veloped. It  is  a  mixed  system,  partly  Pythagorean, 
partly  hyloooic,  and  partly  borrowed  from  the  writings 
of  Piodua.  Ue  and  his  productions  were  burned,  and 
his  writings  are  consequently  scarce,  but  Uallam  {IntrotL 
to  the  LU,  o/Hmropej  ii,  146-164)  has  supplied  the  Eng- 
lish reader  with  copious  extracts.  Bruno  boldly  lays 
down  the  principle  that  all  things  are  absolutely  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  spirit  and 
matter,  are  nothing  more  than  different  modifications 
of  the  one  universal  Being.  The  worid,  according  to 
this  system,  is  simply  the  unity  manifesting  itself  under 
the  conditions  of  number.  Taken  in  itself,  the  unity  is 
C«od ;  considered  as  producing  itself  in  number,  it  is  the 
world.  Birth  is  expansion  from  the  one  centre  of  life; 
life  is  its  continuance ;  and  death  is  the  necessary  return 
of  the  my  to  the  centre  of  light  The  doctrine,  some- 
what modified,  has  in  more  recent  times  been  taught  in 
Italy  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (q.  v.),  but  he  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  Pantheists.  He  adhered  to  the  Church  as 
a  communicant,  and,  with  conditions,  accepted  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  (See  the  sketch  of  Italian  phi- 
losophy by  Dr.  Botta  in  Ueberweg,  UitL  of  PkUomtphy, 
ii,499sq.) 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Jew  Baruch  Spinoza  to  first 
exhibit  the  dogmas  of  pantheism  in  the  regular  form 
of  a  demonstration.  Ue  stands  to-day  the  represent- 
ative of  the  pantheism  of  modem  times.  His  system 
14  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosophy.  Yet  its 
fallacy  is  not  indiscernible,  and  proves  most  clearly 
that  man  must  depend  on  revelation  rather  than  on  his 
own  consciousness  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  and 
a  hope  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  An  Old-Testament 
discipie  simply,  Spinoza  ignored  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  accepted  merely  the  belief  in  God. 
Sptnosa  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  God,  as  Bayle  errone- 
ously daims,  but  rather  a  disbeliever  in  the  world.  He 
was  an  Aoosmist,  to  use  Jaoobi's  expression,  rather  than 
an  atheist.  Spinosa's  system,  suggested  primarily  by 
the  Cabala  (q.  v.)  of  Judaism,  will  be  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  article  SpiBioeAiaif.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say 
here  that,  aside  from  a  study  of  the  speculations  of  his 
own  people,  Spinoza  was  a  careful  student  of  Cartesian- 
i^m,  which  derives  existence  ftom  thought.  Spinoza 
morn  fully  developed  this  principle  in  his  own  system. 
He  identified  them,  and  referred  both  to  the  one  Infi- 
nite Substance  of  which  everything  besides  is  simply  a 
mode  or  manifestation.  His  natura  natuiroau  expresses 
the  extended  Deity.  "Life  is  the  divine  expansidn; 
thought  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  rather  it  is  the 
Deity  itself  as  sentient  substance^  though  perfectly  pas- 
sive and  impersonaL"    This  deity  of  Spinoza,  then,  is 


not  a  conscious  and  intelligent  individual,  but  whatever 
of  mental  faculties  it  possesses  can  only  be  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  mental  powers  and  actions  of  the  innumera- 
ble beings  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  that  possess  intelli- 
gence. The  extension  (=the  material  universe)  is 
eternal  and  self-existent  The  personal  identity  of 
men  and  other  supposed  beings  is  an  illusion.  All  re- 
ligions are  but  salutary  inventions  to  keep  men  in  civil 
order  and  society,  and  to  promote  a  virtuous  and  moral 
life.  To  speak  of  the  intelligence  or  the  will  of  the 
Deity  is  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man;  it  is  as  absurd  as  to 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  bodily  motion.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  common  between  the  Divine  Mind  and 
human  intelligence.  '*  Cogitatio  Deo  concedenda,  non 
intellectus."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of 
thought  or  will;  everything  is  one  extended  chain  of 
consequences,  and  thought  begets  thought  by  a  neces- 
sity that  is  under  no  other  control  than  the  fatal  law  of 
its  own  being.  Evil  is  inconceivable  where  all  is  equally 
divine  and  necessary,  and  where  liberty  is  null  All  is 
good  where  all  is  order;  it  is  our  own  ignorance  of  ul- 
timate results,  and  of  the  necessary  relation  of  things, 
that  makes  us  think  things  evil  which  are  not  substan- 
tially so.  Of  a  future  state  Spinoza  speaks  mistily.  He 
is  uiutble  to  imagine  the.  soul  separate  from  the  body. 
Immortality  consists  in  a  return  to  God,  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  personal  and  individual  existence ;  it  is  the 
idea  of  A  verroes  (q.  v.)  agun  revived. 

Spinoza,  like  Scotus,  was  never  the  representative 
man  of  a  school;  yet  to  this  philosophy,  propounded  in 
the  17th  century,  can  be  most  reasonably  referred  that 
pantheistic  spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  theology  of  Germany  since  the  beginning  of 
our  present  asra.  Schelling  (q.  y.)  and  Hegel  (q.  v.),  in 
fact,  have  proved  themselves  most  faithful  disciples  of 
Spinoza,  carrying  out  to  their  legitimate  extent  the 
principles  of  this  rigid  logical  Pantheist.  Fichte  (q.  v.), 
by  his  subjective  idealism,  had  banished  from  the 
realms  of  existence  both  nature  and  God,  reducing  ev- 
erything to  the  all-engrossing  Ego,  Schelling  repro* 
duced  what  Fichte  had  annihilated,  but  only  to  identify 
them  with  one  another,  thus  declaring  the  universe 
and  God  to  be  identical,  nature  being,  in  his  view,  the 
self-development  of  Deity.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel 
was  equally  pantheistic  with  that  of  Schelling,  inas- 
much as  he  declared  everything  to  be  a  gradual  evolv- 
ing process  of  thought,  and  God  himself  to  be  the  whole 
process. 

Thus  'Hhe  fundamental  principle  of  philosophical 
(L  e.  modem)  panthebm,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  (^Faiih  in  God  and  modem  AtMeUm  con^ 
partd)^  *^  is  either  the  unity  of  svistance,  as  taught  by 
Spinoza,  or  the  identity  of  exitteace  and  thought,  as 
taught,  with  some  important  variations,  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Absolute  is  conceived  of^ 
not  as  a  living  Being  to  whom  a  proper  personality  and 
certain  intelligible  attributes  may  be  ascribed,  but  as  a 
vague,  indeterminate  tomtwhat,  which  has  no  disttno- 
tive  chancter,  and  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
prior  to  its  development,  almost  nothing  can  be  either 
affirmed  or  denied.  But  this  absolute  existence,  by 
some  unknown  inherent  necessity,  develops,  deter- 
mines, and  limits  itself:  it  becomes  being,  and  consti- 
tutes all  being:  the  infinite  passes  into  the  finite,  the 
absolute  into  the  relative,  the  necessary  into  the  con- 
tingent, the  one  into  the  many;  all  other  existences 
are  only  so  jmany  modes  or  forms  of  its  manifestation. 
Here  is  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  neither 
more  intelligible  nor  less  mysterious  than  any  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  what  are  the  proofs  to 
which  it  appeals,  what  the  principles  on  which  it  rests? 
Its  two  fundamental  positions  are  these — that  finite 
things  have  no  distinct  existence  as  realities  in  nature, 
and  that  there  exists  only  one  Absolute  Being,  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  variety  of  forma.  And  how  are  they 
demonstrated  ?  Simply  by  the  affirmation  of  universal 
*  Identity,'    But  what  if  this  affirmation  be  denied? 
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What  if,  founding  our  reply  on  the  deaiett  data  of  con- 
scioumeBS,  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  easiitenoe  is 
identical  with  tkotufkt  f  What  if  we  continue  to  beliere 
that  there  are  objects  of  thought  which  are  distinct  from 
thought  itself,  and  which  must  bepruaUed  to  the  mind 
before  they  can  be  rqfretented  by  the  mind?  What  if, 
while  we  recognise  tlie  ideas  both  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  the  relative  and  the  absolute,  the  contingent 
and  the  neoessar)',  we  cannot,  by  the  utmost  eflbrt  of  our 
reason,  oblitecate  the  difference  between  them,  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  one  absolute  essence?  Then  the  whole 
Aupentnicture  of  pantheism  falls  along  with  the  idealism 
on  which  it  depends;  and  it  is  found  to  be,  not  a  solid 
and  enduring  system  of  truth,  but  a  frul  edifice,  inge- 
niously contrived  out  of  the  mere  abstractions  of  the 
human  mind." 

Pantheism  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  philo- 
sophic schools  of  Germany.  It  has  been  taught,  also, 
Arom  her  pulpits  and  her  theological  chairs  (oom|K 
Bretschoeider,  JJogmaiik,  i,  18;  Ebrard,  Kirehm^  v. 
J)ogwumgetck,  iv,  267  si|. ;  Schwan,  Gesdk.  der  neuetten 
ThbologU  [8d  ed.  Leips.  1804, 8vo],  bk.  i  and  ii ;  Dor- 
ner,  Gt$du  dtr  Protest,  Theologie;  Baur  [Tubingen 
school,  and  therefore  in  defence  of  pantheism  in  Chris- 
tian theology],  DogmengeKA,  iii,  820  sq.)*  Extreme 
Kationalists  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  Scbleier- 
macher  a  Pantheist  in  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 
Hunt,  in  hb  Euag  en  PaMkmtm,  has  accepted  this  de- 
cisioiL  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for  such 
an  assertion.  Schkiermacher  admired  Spinosa,  and  even 
lauded  that  great  thinker.  In  one  of  his  famous  Dis- 
courses OH  Religumf  Schleiermacher  exclaims  with  en- 
thusiastic adoration — ^  Offer  up  reverently  with  roe  a 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  hcAj  repudiated  Spi- 
noza. The  high  Worid  Spirit  penetrated  him ;  the  In- 
finite was  his  beginning  and  his  end;  the  universe  his 
only  and  eternal  love,"  etc.  This  is  but  a  tribute  which 
one  thinker  believed  due  to  another.  Schleiermacher 
coveted  inquiry,  a  Cur  and  full  investigation  of  all 
things,  feeling  confidence  from  his  own  experience  that 
Christianity  could  endure  the  test.  He  did  not  ignore 
the  great  services  of  the  phiksophers,  and  recognised  in 
Spinoza  what  services  he  had  rendered  the  workl.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  accuse  Schleiermacher  of  pantheism,  be- 
eanse  in  his  religious  discourMS  be  now  and  then  used 
«xpreBsions  to  his  refined  hearen— thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  speculations  of  their  day — ^wbich  can  be 
twisted  into  a  shape  where  pantheistic  notions  can  be 
discerned.  It  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  deduce  them 
from  the  expressions  in  Scripture  to  which  we  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  in  the  eariy  portion  of  this  article.  Ja- 
oobt  (q.  V.)  had  spent  his  life's  strength  in  breaking 
down  the  old  Rationalists,  who  placed  religion  in  reason, 
and  had  pleaded  that  religion  is  devout  feeling,  or  an 
immediate  self-consciousness.  Schleiermacher  closely 
followed  this  teacher,  and  out  of  Jaoobi*s  system  drew 
his  entire  theology.    See  Schlbibrmachbr. 

It  is  at  the  Tubingen  University  principally  that 
pantheism  has  obtained  its  favorable  exponents  and 
heartiest  advocatesi  The  boldest  and  most  reckless  of 
pantheistic  divines  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  David  Friedrich 
Strauss  (q.  v.),  who  represents  the  left  wing  of  the  He- 
gelian system,  as  applied  to  theology.  A  personal  God 
and  a  historicsl  Christianity  are  alike  rejected,  and  the 
entire  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  treated  ss  a  congeries  of 
mythological  ideas.  The  worship  of  human  genius  is 
reoomnoended  as  the  only  real  divinity.  With  Hegel, 
Strauss  believes  God  to  have  no  separate  individual  ex- 
istence (<^Ohne  Welt  is  GoU  nicht  Gott"),  but  to  be  a 
process  of  thought  gradually  unfolding  itself  in  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher.  Christ  also  he  regards  as  simply 
the  embodied  conceptions  of  the  Church.  The  thought 
of  the  personality  of  Christ  is  ^a  purposeless  residuum." 
Humanity  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  The  incarna- 
tion means,  not  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  personal 
subsistence,  but  union  through  the  spirit  of  the  absolute 
and  the  finite;  the  Deity  thinking  and  acting  in  uni- 


versal humanity.  The  resurrection  and 
comer-stones  of  the  Christian  building — are  a  owre  rep- 
resentation of  human  progress  by  a  doable  nepiBtion; 
the  nq^tive  of  all  that  is  worth  the  name  of  life,  Hol- 
lowed by  a  resolution  of  that  negative  oondition  through 
quickened  union  with  the  Absolute.  Thus  there  is  bo 
room  for  faith  or  trust,  no  sense  of  individual  support, 
no  hope  of  answered  prayer,  in  this  soulless  and  faope- 
lesB  system,  llie  **  sting  of  ignofance"  is  ignoraBce  of 
Stranssian  and  Hegelian  ideas;  its  removal  is  the  only 
^  resurrection  to  life."  Such  extreme  infidelity  as  this 
is  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  Feoerfaach,  who  pro- 
nounces religion  a  dream  of  the  human  fancy.  It  is 
the  extreme  point  to  which  pantheism  has  been  earned 
in  Gennany,  and  at  this  point  it  becomes  neariy,  if  not 
completely,  identical  with  atheism. 

Thera  arose,  also,  after  the  French  Berolntian  of 
1880,  a  school  of  light  litersture  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Tonng  Germany,  and  which,  eomhinittg  Ger^ 
man  pantheism  with  French  wit  and  friTolity,  had 
as  its  avowed  object,  by  means  of  poems,  novels,  mA 
critical  essays,  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion.  This 
school,  headed  by  Heine,  Biirne,  and  others,  snbotitatcd 
for  the  Bible  doctrine  that  man  was  created  in  the  im- 
age of  God,  the  blasphemous  notion  that  God  is  no  more 
than  the  image  of  man.  The  litersry  productions,  how- 
ever, of  this  dass  of  infidel  wits  were  more  anited  to  the 
atmosphero  of  Paris  than  that  of  BerHn,  and  aceordingly 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  school  left  GeimaBv 
for  France,  and  Young  Germany,  having  loot  its  pres- 
tige, was  speedily  forgotten.  In  more  recent  litenturs 
the  pantheistic  notions  abound  again,  but  not  in  snek 
an  objectionable  shape.  One  of  the  ablest  nsodem  advo- 
cates of  Spinosaism  is  the  well-known  German  novelirr, 
Berthold  Auerbach,  like  his  roaster  in  philoeopby.  of 
the  Jewish  profession,  and,  like  him,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est morsl  life.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  Au- 
erbach has  purified  and  ennobled  the  infidel  notions  of 
the  German  masses,  he  yet  has  failed  to  quidcen  thm 
spiritually,  and  there  is  only,  as  heretofore,  a  religioa 
enthroned  in  the  reason.    See  Ratiohausm. 

The  pantheistic  system  is  too  abstract  and  spemls- 
tive  in  its  character  to  find  acceptance  with  the  French 
mind  genersUy.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  Denis  Diderot  (1718-84),  one  of  the  Kn- 
cydopndists  (q.  v.),  psssed  ftora  theism  and  faith  ia 
revelation  to  pantheism,  which  recognises  God  In  natn- 
rsl  law,  and  in  titith,  beauty,  and  goodneaa.  By  the 
conception  of  sensation  as  immanent  in  all  matter,  be 
at  once  reached  and  outran  the  final  cooaeqaence  of 
materialism.  In  the  place  of  the  monads  of  Leibnitz, 
Diderot  put  atoms^  in  which  sensaHons  were  bound  n(K 
The  sensations  became  opnsdons  in  the  animal  otgan- 
ism.  Out  of  sensations  grows  thought.  He  sought  to 
oonstiuct  a  system  that  should  supersede  the  Christian, 
but  in  the  attempt  he  was  led  away  into  utter  darkncsis 
and  became  the  most  heartless  of  atheistSi  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle DiDKROT.  The  prevailing  philosophy  of  Fhmcf. 
in  our  day,  is  deeply  imbued  with  pantheism.  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  the  founder 
of  the  modem  eclectic  school  of  Fnmce.  He  dcdarai 
God  to  be  ^absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eCetnity  and 
time,  essence  and  life,  end  and  middle,  at  the  summit 
of  existence  and  at  its  base,  infinite  and  finite  together: 
in  a  word,  a  trinity,  being  at  the  same  time  God  and 
Humanity.**  In  what  words  coold  pantheism  be  nMte 
plainly  set  forth  than  in  those  just  quoted  ?  Tet  Cou- 
sin anxiously  repels  the  chaige  of  panthcisn,  simply 
because  he  <kMs  not  hold  with  Spinoaa  and  the  Eleatics 
that  God  is  a  pure  substance,  uid  not  a  canse.  I^d- 
theism,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  assumes  a  variety  of 
phases,  and  though  Cousin  may  not,  with  Spinoaa.  iden- 
tify God  with  the  abstract  idea  of  suhotanee,  he  tearhcs 
the  same  doctrine  in  another  form  when  be  dedares  the 
finite  to  be  oomprohended  in  the  infinite,  and  the  uat- 
verse  to  be  comprehended  in  God.  (See  MofeU,  Hitf. 
qfPhiioscpkgt  ii,  478  tq. ;  Fanai,  Cniioaiilutosfrff>m 
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The  lyalea  of  phikMophieo-theology,  which  main- 
tains God  to  he  everything,  and  everything  to  be  God, 
has  extensively  spread  iu  balefnl  influenoe  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  various  Continental  nations. 
It  pervades  alike  the  oommnnism  of  Germany  and  the 
socialism  of  France.  Feuerbach,  in  the  one  country, 
holds  that  God  is  to  be  found  in  man,  and  the  Saiut- 
Simooian,  Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  other,  that  humanity 
is  the  mere  incarnation  of  Divinity.  In  £ngland  and 
America  also  the  earae  gross  pantheism,  decked  out 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  taught 
in  oar  day.  Man-worship  is,  indeed,  the  pervading  ele- 
ment of  the  philosophy  taught  by  the  Emerson  school, 
or  Jniuitiomit,  and  is  advocated  and  believed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  speculative  thinkers  in  England 
and  America.  '^  Standing  on  the  bare  ground,"  says 
the  apostle  of  this  latest  form  of  pantheism,  **  my  head 
bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted  into  iniinite 
space,  all  mean  egotism  vanishes.  The  currents  of 
the  ITniveisal  Being  circulate  through  me.  I  am 
part  or  particle  of  God."  **  The  world  proceeds  from 
the  same  Spirit  as  the  body  of  msn.  It  is  a  remoter 
and  inferior  incarnation  of  i>od — a  projection  of  God  in 
the  unconscious."  *<  Intellectusl  science  has  been  ob- 
served to  beget  invariably  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
matter."  "  The  soul  is . . .  wider  than  space,  older  than 
time,  wide  as  hope,  rich  as  love."  Mr.  Emerson  regards 
Jesus  as  belonging  to  a  true  race  of  prophets,  because 
he  said,  ^ I  am  divine;"  but  his  Christ  is  plainly  not  an 
exceptionsl  person,  only  one  of  a  class.  The  language 
of  the  Bible  he  uses  in  a  most  esLtraordinary  way,  and 
all  who  insist  on  finding  monotheism  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  not  pantheism,  as  he  does,  he  calls  **  dogmatical 
bigotSL**  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  father  with  a 
father's  pity  for  his  children,  but  the  God  of  the  Pan- 
theist is  eterasl  fate  which  devours  all  things.  "  Be- 
lieve in  the  God  within  yon,"  says  Mr.  Emerson.  On 
primeiple  Mr.  Emerson  is  no  philanthropist,  but  a  dis- 
apptover  of  acts  uf  charity.  He  counts  a  msn  no  more 
sacred  than  a  mouse,  and  confounds  the  good  with  the 
bad  (see  Piof.  Prentice*s  articles  in  Meth,  Quar,  Rev. 
July,  1874;  April,  1875).  Mr.  Carlyle  shares  these  opin- 
ions. The  Pautheists  themselves  claim  Frederick  Kob- 
ertsoa  as  theirs;  but  there  is  no  more  ground  for  this  than 
for  their  claim  on  Schleiermacher.  Indeed,  Robertson*8 
view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  as  near  to 
Schleiermacher's  as  it  well  can  be.  See  Robbbtsom. 
Theodore  Parker  u  also  claimed  by  the  Pantheists,  but 
we  think  with  as  little  propriety  as  Robertson.  True, 
Parker  was  not  as  devout  a  man  and  as  ardent  a  be- 
liever in  Christianity,  but  he  was  a  believer  in  Prov- 
idence and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  chief 
work,  A  Ditamne  on  Reliffion,  and  his  ifler  declara- 
tions present  him  to  us  as  a  Dei$t,  and  not  a  Pantheist. 
Ue  was  influenced  by  Schleiermacher,  but  got  farther 
away  from  the  Church  and  Christianity,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  held  the  position  now  sssumed  by  Rdnan, 
the  author  of  the  Life  qf  CkruHanity,  Both  accept 
the  essence  of  Christianity  as  essential  to  the  needs  of 
hnmanitj,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  lord  snd  mas- 
ter the  author  thereof.  SeePARUtR.  Hunt,  the  author 
of  an  essay  on  pantheism,  and  a  noted  English  divine  of 
oar  day,  is  the  modem  apostle  of  Christian  pantheism. 
He  insists  that  Christianity  and  pantheism  must  be 
reconciled,  othervrise  it  wiU  be  the  worse  for  Chris- 
tianity: 

**  Pantheism  Is  on  sll  hands  acknowledged  to  be  the 
thefdogy  of  reason— of  reason  It  may  be  In  its  Impotence, 
but  stul  of  snch  reason  as  man  is  gifted  with  in  this  pres- 
ent life.  It  Is  the  philosophy  of  religion— the  philosophy 
of  all  religions.  It  is  the  goal  of  Ratfonsli^m,  of  Protei>t- 
antlsm,  and  of  Catholicism,  for  it  is  the  gosl  of  thought. 
There  is  no  restln^-plscs  but  by  censing  to  think  or  rea- 
son on  God  and  things  divine.  Indlvloanls  may  stop  at 
the  symbol,  churches  and  sects  may  strive  to  make  rest- 
ing-places on  the  wsy  by  sppeallns  to  the  anthority  of  a 
Chnrch,  to  the  letter  ol^tbe  Sacred  Writings,  or  by  try- 


ing to  te  the  *  limits^  of  rsIlgloQs  thooght  where  Ood  haa 
nut  fixed  them**  (p.  876). 

In  order  to  determine  what  this  Mr.  Hunt  would  give 
the  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  the  definition  of 
pantheism  Hunt  furnishes^    Here  it  is : 

**  It  might  be  better,  Indeed,  to  get  rid,  If  It  were  possi- 
ble, of  the  term  Pantheism ;  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
thing,  for  it  emerges  in  sll  svstems  as  It  has  emerged  iu 
all  ages. .  . .  The  aignment  vom  final  cansea  proves  the. 
existence  of  a  worid-maker.  It  demonstrates  that  there 
is  a  mind  woiklug  In  the  world.  It  is  a  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory proof  or  the  ordinary  nndemtandlng  of  man ; 
but  it  proves  nothing  more  than  a  finite  Ood.  We  must 
supplement  it  by  the  argnmeot  from  ontology.  The  one 
tfives  a  mind,  the  other  gives  being,  the  two  together  clve 
the  Infinite  God,  Impersonal  and  yet  personal— to  be  called 
by  all  names,  or,  if  that  is  irreverent,  to  be  called  by  no 
name'*  (p.  S78). . . .  **  Is  what  la  called  Pantheism  anything 
so  fearful  that  to  avoid  it  we  mnst  renounce  reason  ?  1H> 
trace  the  history  of  theology  fh>m  Its  first  dawning  among 
the  Oreeka  down  to  the  present  day,  and  to  dcscri)>e  the 
whole  as  opposed  to  Chrlstlauity,  is  surely  to  place  Chris* 
tianlty  In  antagcmlsm  with  the  catholic  reason  of  man- 
kind. To  describe  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  as  Psnthelsts,  snd  to 
roesii  by  this  term  men  IrreHglons,  nn-Chrlstlan,  or  aibe> 
istlc.  Is  surely  to  ssy  that  religion,  Christianity,  and  the- 
ism have  but  little  agreement  with  reason.  Are  we  seri- 
«rasly  prepsred  to  make  this  admlsskmf  Not  only  to 
give  op  Plato  and  Piotinna,  Origan  and  Srigenn,  Splnosa 
and  Schleiermacher,  hot  St  Paul  and  8U  John,  St  Augnfr* 
tine  and  St  Athanasius?"  (p.  879). 

In  other  words,  the  God  of  Christianity  mnst  be  al- 
lowed not  to  be  a  God  creating  a  world,  and  acting  on  a 
world  from  without,  but  a  God  immanent  and  energiz- 
ing in  the  universe  which  is  co-extensive  with  him  as 
its  source;  and  dogmatic  formulas  and  Biblical  repre- 
sentations irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  must  be  ex- 
plained as  metaphors  or  shadows,  or  cast  aside — or  oth- 
erwise Christianity  itself  must  cesse  to  be  the  religion 
of  civilized  humanity  (Picton,  in  his  essays  on  The  My»~^ 
iery  of  Matter  [Lond.  1875, 8vo],  has  taken  a  like  po- 
sition). This  pantheistic  sentiment  floating  about  in 
the  poetry,  criticism,  theology,  and  even  in  the  spec- 
ulative thinking  of  the  present  time  is  attributable 
principally,  we  think,  to  the  rmvagea  made  by  Biblical 
criticism  and  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  physical 
scientists,  who,  in  the  advances  which  they  are  mak- 
ing in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  determined 
to  extend  inquiry  also  into  the  region  of  religions 
beliefs.  Hence  multitudes  of  men  are  puzzled  what 
to  think  and  what  to  believe.  Thev  do  not  like  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  have  actually  lost  faith  in  rev- 
elation, and  are  no*  longer  relying  for  help  and  gnid- 
anoe  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  on  the  laws  of  nature ;  so 
they  take  refuge  from  the  abhorred  aspect  of  the  naked 
truth  that  they  are  "  atheiats**  in  a  cloud  of  rose-colored 
poetical  phrases,  which,  if  they  mesn  anything,  mean 
pantheism.  ^'Quid  philoeophus  ac  Christianus,'*  said 
the  rugged  but  sensible  Tertullisn  in  his  day ;  and  the 
same  remark  may  here  be  made, "  What  has  Christian- 
ity to  do  with  Pantheism  ?"  The  personality  of  God  is 
a  previoua  question  which  Christianity,  in  common  with 
all  historical  religions,  mnst  assume^  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  r^- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Kow  the 
Pantheist  repels  with  indignation  the  charge  of  athe- 
ism. Far  from  denying  the  existence  of  (M,  he  pre^ 
tends  to  recognise  God  in  all  he  sees  and  hears  and 
feels.  In  his  creed  all  is  God,  and  God  is  aU.  But  the 
very,  essence  of  his  system  consists  in  the  denial  of  a 
living  personal  God,  distinct  from  natnrs  and  presiding 
over  it  This,  if  not  atheism,  approaches  to  the  very 
verge  of  it  We  may  theoretically  distinguish  panthe- 
ism and  atheism  from  each  other,  but  the  man  who 
can  look  aroond  him  and  say  that  the  universe  is  God, 
or  that  he  himself  is  an  incarnation  of  God,  a  finite 
particle  of  the  Infinite  Being,  makes  sssertions  tanta- 
mount in  meaning  to  the  statement  that  there  ia  no 
God.  Christianity  has  no  longer  to  maintain  a  con^ 
flict  with  open,  avowed,  unblushing  atheism,  but  with 
secret,  plansibie,  proud  pantheiKn.    Nor  can  the  r^ 
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«ult  of  the  conflict  be  doubtrul.  Chiutianity  will  u- 
•uredly  triumph  over  this,  t»  the  hju  already  dono  orcr 
all  her  fiTRier  advenariet,  and  men  will  rejuice  in  rec- 
ogaiaiDg  the  old  living  penonal  God,  who  watches  over 
them,  to  whom  they  can  pray,  in  whom  they  can  Inwt, 
and  with  whom  they  bop«  to  dwell  throughout  a  bteaa- 
mI  eternity. 

Theitajieful  elfecta  oTpantheini  cannot  fail  to  unfold 
Ihemaelves  wherever,  aa  among  the  HindQ*,  it  lies  at 
the  fuiuidalion  of  the  prevailing  religioD.  Iti  practical 
fniita,  in  such  oircuinatancea,  are  moral  degrmdation,  bar- 
barism, and  cruelty.  The  natural  oonaequencea  of  a  pan- 
theistic creed  are  thua  ably  akelched  by  Dr.  Buchanan; 

"  The  praatiati  fnitiutue  of  paotheiam.  Id  ao  fir  aa  <M 

Ibe  individual  and  loclil  welfHre  .'f  niauklnd.  In  lU 
idoal  nrnplrHual  fbnn  linurbenKlncllveiuHimaardaiii, 
Imaelaallve  mlnda,  but  It  la  a  wretched  creed  n»tw<tb- 
-aTidiug:  niid  U  wfll  be  fnnnd,  when  ealnly  examined,  to 
!  fntngbt  wllh  the  raniil  serloui  evllii.  It  baa  been  com- 
[lowlUK  terina,  aa  a  creed 


be  rntnght 
mended.  Ill 
tirtil  ai  ^  - 


I  of  rellKlou 


life  I 


ir  than  any 

fflooiiiv  ayalem  of  Eheiam  ;  for,  onlhatbei'ryofpantbelFm, 
iiod  ia  manifest  to  all  erery  where  and  at  all  lines.  ]Nat- 
Dra,  too,  la  aggrandised  and  glorifled,  and  everything  lu 
iiataivlalDTeated  with  anew  digidiT  and  Intereai;  aSiTe 
all,  man  la  condnflvelj  freed  fhim  all  fhntaatlc  hopes  and 
anpentliliHii  feara,  eo  Ibat  his  mind  can  now  repose  with 
tntuqull  eatlebellua  on  the  boaom  of  Ibe  AheolDle,  nn. 
-nwTed  by  the  vletaaltndea  of  lire,  and  naecared  efen  by  the 
proepectofdealb.  For  what  la  deathr  The  dlaanlntlna 
<if  any  living  oTganlam  la  but  one  alage  in  the  prmsfs  of 
Its  further  deieliiumenti  and  whether  It  paaaea  Inio  a 
iww  tiirm  of  >eir«>necl»na  life,  or  is  mbaorbed  Into  the 
ludulte,  Ititlll  forasan  ludealmetlbleelenentliitbevaai 

I'ur  fninre  slata  to  be  determined  bi  nature's  Inemrable 
lawr.  and  wii  need,  at  leaat.  f^r  no  Bahig  higher  than  nat. 
nre,  t»  whose  J  nil  lee  ws  are  amenable,  nr  whiiae  Ihiwn  we 
shnnld  dread.  But  even  aa  It  la  thna  exhibited  by  some 
"* ' — Tannest  nartlsan*,  It  appears  to  at,  we  own,  to  be 
7  and  cheerleca  creed  when  compared  with  that 


Mtb 


ItlTwTlet 


baudrei 


;  it  la  nolleH  hoel 


I  It  la  deal 


...  .■laliiy." 
ictive  of  all  I 


equally  wllb  truth  and  vlrtu^  necenary  and  beneflclal 

tlim.  tonnded  on  the  Mea  tViaterror  la  only  an  ln"compleie 
tmth,  and  maluialna  ibat  truth  must  ne<«fsarily  b«  de- 
Telnped  by  error  and  virtue  by  vice.  According  to  thiB 
ttindixinenial  lawot'hnmin  pnigrew,' aihelam  Itself  mar 
be  urvvidentlal ;  and  the  axiom  of  a  fkul  i>pllnilani— 
■  Whatever  ir.  Is  best'— most  be  admitted  eqaally  in  regard 
to  truth  and  eiror,  to  virtue  and  vice." 

Hodem  pantheism  is  notfaint;  else  than  Ibe  theoao- 
phy  of  the  Eaat  imported  in 
tempt  to  displace  the  religi< 

upon  the  aoul  and  conadence  ol  humanity  from  Uievery 
cradle  of  the  race  in  Pandiae.  The  personality  of  the 
Deity  and  of  Christ,  with  the  individual  reqxHisi- 
hility  of  man,  are  the  weighty  questions  upon  which 
men's  minda  are  to  be  Dnscttled.  There  is  nothing  orig- 
inal in  the  meana  adopted,  unless  indeed  in  their  higher 
•ablinutinn  fnax  all  eaithly  taint  of  comman-sense — 
"InsanamaglaquBin  hcreljca;''  the  pneent  deiScation 
«f  man  is  the  list  woid  of  this  philosophy.  "J'ai  •sset 
lu,"  sajs  Saiaset,  aa  the  concluaion  of  hia  comparison  of 
tbe  variooa  ayatema  of  philosophy  (£uai  dt  PkS.  Rd.) ; 
"J'ai  asset  discute,  I'Sge  radr  arrive,  il  faut  fermer  ces 
livrea,  me  replier  an  dedana  da  eddI  et  ne  plus  eonsulter 

IV.  LtrmilKrr.— See  Ritter,  Gttd.  der  dLrinL  PhUot. 
ToL  i,  ii;  Fischer,  Gack.  der  tmiertn  PkUot.;  Ueber- 
weg,  Huf.D//'A>Jof.voLi,ii;  Buchanan,  Jfwimi  Athi' 
um  (1866):  Dii,  Ud.  rm  PotUkeum;  W.  H.  Mill,  Ap- 
plication of  Pmlkeiilv:  Priac^skf  U  At  Gotptl  Tkrory 
(lS40)i  HunltDrrPaMhrirmtuiKdannodmtmGatU- 
Mchifflen  (2d  ed.  1642) ;  Romanv,  Der  traale  PaMheii- 
■us  {1848);  BUhmer,  De  Paaiiaimi  ffomimt  O^nr 
rt  Pma  A-otioM  (1851);  Voli.moth,/'cBU*-T»iBi(«  (1887); 
IioltnanD,ZMrWiderteginigdnf/niiirali'iiHu,Malerial- 
■  ■      «(1864)i  Wi 
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fiier  Pfflifisinuu  «.  raesnaiu  (Hart).  1869) ;  HnM,iJm 
0iiP(ailliatm(,l866)]  8Mimet,PUloM.Stlig.{jaet),i,lU 
aq.;  ii,S16sq.t  andtheEnglisbtranslatioDafhfsJfedrrB 
Pimlkatm  (1866) ;  Manning,  Haff  TrmOM  cmd  lit  TnA 
(IS7B);  Hanne,  Dii  Ida  der  aitolalni  PenSmKeihil 
(IH69) ;  Hacciiu,  Kram  der  Panlieitmia  tmt  Krfffrma- 
Him  der  Kircke  bOiiea  (1870) ;  Jaadls,  BiMoirr  da  Pirn- 
Ikatme  popuJoire  (Paris,  1876);  Poiton,  Pkilot.  Sga. 
Acf^'Cii.viii;  Gould,  Origin  aad  DrtAipmait  i{fiUif- 
ioi««di(/-(187l),i,a68,!66,a67,andcspmaUych.xiT; 
BnnBen,Co<iMfA<lforiiJ,i,Baq.;  FjtrSmiOi, finlLila 
B>  CkriitieiK  Tkealogg,  p.  US  sq.;  Whaiton,  yifuai  mJ 
Sceptidm  (ISoB),  p.  S62  aq.;  Uuint,  MiMaliimi  nr 
Cilat  actad  de  la  SeHgiim  CkriHemu  (1866) )  Haidwick, 
Ciriit  tad  olier  Mtulcrr,  i,  2b  aq.;  MnUer.  Tie  Aw- 
(r^o/.S»(se«IndesinTol.ii);  HagoibMb, Au>. a/ 
Oocf.  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Boomoufe,  La  Srinet  da 
Sliigiolu,  ch.  xi;  Pattison,  Tasrfnirtr)  i^f  StUffiim 
Tiougkl  n  £s^  in  "  Eoays  and  Reviews"  (I860),  p. 
S79-B6!;  Van  Mildert,  Aias  and  Prvgrrm  of  Inji^ 
(Boyle  IacL  I8U2-4)  (1888);  Tennemann,  CeseL  <kr 
Piiiot. !  Tbompaon,  Tkeitm,  p.  97 ;  Auberlen,  Dnfma^- 
ict;  Fiaher,  Tie  Kahinil  andtlui  Siipemalaral ;  Fanar. 
Cri/.  Hitl.  of  Fret  T>ioagkl ;  Hssg,  HiHoirt  dtt  Dmgma 
CkriHnaif  (see  Index) ;  McCosh,  InUHliati  of  Gai; 
Browne,  Expoi.  of  the  Tkirly-mKe  Arlielet,  p.  19-U: 
Bayne,  Ckriniojt  Life;  Hase,  iJojma/it,  p.  119  ■).; 
Higne,CaiKhuuaj,  p.  619-870;  Gioberti,  Ifori*,  Td.ii, 
iii;  Kitisch,  Praelitcke  Tkeolegie;  Niedner,  GeteL^ 
Pkilo*.p.a69i  Jounml  Spec  Pkiloi.  im.  ISJt,  tn.  i: 
Bril.  and  For.  Ediiib.  Ra.  Oct.  1866.  p.  846  sq.;  JaJy, 
1876,  art.  vii ;  Bril.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1876,  art.  ii ;  Loud. 
Aiw.April,IS66,14sq.»)Bq.;A'nii-£ajr/«d^,Jaii.l,18^ 
art  r ;  Brit.  For.  Rn.  voL  xvii ;  BibUolk.  Saav,  Jib. 
1867,  p.  66;  I860,  p.  267;  OcMS67;  C^.  Asr.  nL  xx ; 
Jourmd  Sac  Lit.  voL  ix,  ix:  Loud,  Aeademy,  Nbt.  I, 
187S,  p.411;  TkeoL  E<bef.  ReP.m.lOt;  Awnr.PirdfL 
AnF.ApriI,l86i,p.l99;  April,  1868, pL SA8 ;  ^ ■ur. Qbot. 
».  An.  Oct.  1867 ;  Oct.  1869.     (J.H.W.) 

PontMon,  the  name  among  the  Gieeks  osd  Bo- 
mans  tbr  a  temple  dedicated  to  oB  Ikt  godi.  It  was  ia 
Etome  alao  called  the  Raltaida.  The  "Pantheon''  of 
Rome  is  a  building  deservedly  celebrated  tbr  its  fins 
dome.  It  snggesled  the  idea  of  the  domes  of  modtia 
timea.  It  was  anciently  dedicated  bv  Agrippa,  son-in- 
law  to  the  empemr  Angustua ;  but  in  A.D.  MM  it  was 
rededicated  by  pops  Boniface  IT  to  the  Yifgin  Harr 
and  aU  the  aainu  (Ckitta  H  Sanla  Maria  Ai  Jfordn). 
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In  this  once  pagan  bat  now  Roman  CSatholic  church 
may  be  seen  different  services  going  on  at  different  al* 
tars  at  the  same  time,  with  distinct  congregations  around 
them,  just  as  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them  to 
the  woMhip  of  this  or  that  particular  saint.  In  1632  a 
Barberini,  then  on  the  papal  throne,  thought  he  would 
add  to  his  reputation  by  disfiguring  the  Pantheon, 
which  he  despoUed  of  the  ornaments  spared  by  so  many 
barbarians,  that  he  might  cast  them  into  cannon  and 
form  a  high-altar  for  the  church  of  SL  Peter.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Pantfaera  is,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name 
of  a  certain  soldier,  said  to  have  been  illegitimately  the 
father  of  Jesnsw  This  tradition  was  current  before  the 
eomposition  of  the  Talmud,  for  as  early  as  the  2d  cen- 
tury Celsus,  against  whom  Origen  wrote  his  treatise,  in- 
troduces a  Jew  who,  in  speaking  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
aajTB  that  **when  she  was  pregnant  she  was  turned  out 
of  doors  by  the  carpenter  to  whom  she  had  been  be- 
trothed, as  guilty  of  adultery,  and  that  she  bore  a  child 
to  a  certain  soldier  named  Panthera."  The  word  Pan- 
thera,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Talmud,  M^*^*13l)  "jS, 
Son  ofPtxndera.f  seems  to  have  been  used  in  an  allegori- 
<9U  sense,  meaning  ^  the  son  of  a  wanton,"  for  according 
to  all^orical  exegesis  the  pan^Aer  derives  the  name  from 
TO  irav  BripaVf  thus  signifying  **  the  personification  of 
sensuality."  Only  in  unexpurgated  editions  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  last  of  which  appear^  at  Amsterdam  in  1645, 
the  name  of  Jesus  occurs  some  twenty  times.  The  7o- 
ledolh  Jesku  (q.  v.),  a  detestable  compilation  put  together 
out  of  fragmentary  Talmudtc  legends,  contains  every- 
thing that  is  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Jewish 
biaaphemers,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  given  by  Wa- 
genseil,  in  his  Tela  Ignea  SaUtna  (Altorf,  1681),  it  is  made 
accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  German  language  the  student  can  peruse 
Eisenmenger,  who  has  brought  together  all  these  blas- 
phemous sayings,  attributing  them  all  to  Judaism,  while 
really  they  are  only  the  utterances  of  several  ignoble 
aoul&  In  his  ErUdecktea  Judenih,  i,  106, 107, 109, 115, 116, 
133, 261  sq.,  the  Grerman  and  the  original  are  given.  See 
also  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  TcUmudicum,  s.  v.  ^130,  M^IdO, 
p.  732,  and  s.  v.  nil^lSB,  p.  874  (Fischer's  ed.);  Hoff- 
mann, Zku  Leben  Jetu  nach  den  Apokryph&k,  p.  90  sq. ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i,  76;  Nitzsch,  Ud)er  eine  Heihe 
tid/nudiMcher  und  pcdritdKher  Tdiudumgen,  todehe  tick 
an  den  mi$9verstandenm  Spottnamen,  K*^*^^)!)  I^l,  ge- 
hmpft,  in  the  Theologitcke  Studien  u,  Kritikm  (1840),  p. 
1 15  sq. ;  P.  Gassel,  Panthera-Stada,  etc.,  in  his  Apologe- 
tieche  Briefe  (Berlin,  1875).     (&  P.) 

Panneels,  William,  a  Flemish  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1600.  Little  is 
known  of  him  as  a  painter,  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  dtscnple  of  Rubens  from  the  inscriptions  on  some  of 
hxs  priuts.  He  etched  quite  a  number  of  plates  after 
Kubiexis  and  from  his  own  designs.  They  were  execut- 
ed in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style,  but  his  drawing  is 
frequently  incorrect  The  following,  after  Rubens,  are 
his  most  esteemed  prints:  Esther  hrfore  Ahastterus: — 
The  NcUivittf: — The  Adoration  of  the  Magi: — Mary 
Washing  the  Feet  of  Christ: — The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin:— The  Holy  FamUyy  with  the  Infant  Christ  and 
St,  John  playing  with  a  Lamb: — St.  John  Baptizing 
Christ :--JSamson  Killing  the  Lion  and  the  Bear: — St, 
Sebcutian,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Bis^of  the  Fine  Arts, 
ii,&19. 

Panrinio,  Okvfrio,  an  Italian  monk  noted  as  a 
historian  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1529, 
and  took  at  an  early  age  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
gnsdne.  He  pursued  bis  studies  at  Rome,  whence  he 
wan  called  to  Florence  in  1554  to  fill  the  chair  of  the- 
ology in  that  city ;  but  soon  afterwards,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, was  soperseded  in  the  office,  and  obtained  leave 
from  hifl  superiors  to  visit  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in 
order  to  collect  inscriptions.  At  Venice  he  became 
scqiuiinted  with  Sigonlo,  who  had  been  appointed  pro- 
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fessor  of  belles-lettres  In  that  city  in  1552,  and  who 
was  not  less  enthusiastically  attached  than  Panvinio 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship.  At  Rome  Pan- 
vinio was  patronized  by  cardinal  Cervini,  who  in  1555 
became  pope  Maroellus  II,  and  by  him  Panvinio  was 
appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  librar}'  of  the  Vatican, 
with  a  salary  of  six  gold  ducats  a  month.  The  pope, 
however,  died  a  short  time  after  his  election,  and 
Panvinio  was  then  patronized  by  cardinal  Faraese, 
who  gave  him  apartments  in  his  palace,  admitted  him 
to  his  table,  and  treated  him  in  otiier  respects  with  the 
greatest  liberality.  Panvinio  died  at  Palermo  April 
7, 1568,  while  visiting  there.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  indefatigable  industry.  Nic^ron,  in  his 
Memoires,  mentions  twenty-seven  works  by  Panvinio 
which  had  been  printed;  and  Maffei,  in  his  Verona 
lUustrata,  gives  a  list  of  Panvinio's  MSS.  in  different 
libraries  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are  the  following,  some  of  which  were  not 
printed  till  after  his  death ;  Epitome  Pontificum  Boma- 
norwn  usque  ad  Paulum  IV  (Venice,  1557,  fol.) : — Ki- 
gjimA-septem  Pontificum  Romanorum  Elogia  ei  Imagines 
(Rome,  1568,  fol.) : — Fasti  ei  Triumphi  Romanorum  a 
Bomulo  usque  ad  Carolum  V  (Venice,  1557;  Mader  pub- 
lished another  edition  In  1662  at  Helmst&dt) :— /n 
Fastos  Consulares  Appendix : — Be  Ludis  Stecul^ribus  et 
Antiquis  Bomanontm  Nominibus  (Heidelb.  1588,  fol.) : — 
Be  Baptismate,  Paseali  Origine,  et  Ritu  consecrandi 
Agnos  Dei  (Rome,  1560,  4to)  :—De  SibylUs  et  Carmim- 
bus  SibyUinis  (Venice,  1567,  8vo)  i—De  Triumpho  Cum- 
mentarius  (Venice,  1573,  fol. ;  Helmst&dt,  1676,  4to,  by 
Mader) : — De  Ritu  sepeliendi  Mortuos  apud  Veteres 
Christittnos  et  eorum  Camelenis  (Louvain,  1572,  8vo) : — 
De  Republica  Romana  Libri  III  (Venice,  1581, 8vo)  :— 
De  B^liotheca  Poniifids  VaHcana  (Tarragona,  1587, 
4to) : — De  Ludis  Circensibus  Libri  If,  et  de  Triumphis 
liber  I  (Venice,  1600,  fol.): — Amplissimi  Omatissimi' 
que  Triumphi,  ex  Antiquissimis  Lapidum  et  Nummorum 
Monumentis,  etc,  Descriptio  (Rome,  1618,  fol.): — D' 
Antiquitate  et  Viiis  lUustribus  Verona  Libri  VIII  (Pad- 
ua, 1648,  fol.).  The  foUowing  treatises  are  contained 
in  the  great  collection  of  Grjevius,  "  Thesaurus  An- 
tiquitatum  Romanarum  i*^  De  Civitate  Romana  and  De 
Imperio  Romano^  in  vol.  i;  De  A  ntiquis  Romanorum 
Nominibus,  in  vol.  ii;  Antiques  Urbis  Imago,  in  vol. 
lii;  De  Lulis  Circensibus,  De  Ludis  Sacularibus,  and 
De  Ttiumpho  Commentarius,  in  vol.  ix.  His  great 
treatise  De  Cairimoniis  Curiai  RomanoB,  In  11  vols,  folio, 
is  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich.  See  Renter, 
De  Onuphrio  Panvinio  (Altorf,  1797,  4to) ;  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-  LexUoon^  iv,  423,  424;  Weiss,  in  Riographle 
Umverselle,  s.  v. ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letteratiira 
Italiana,  vol.  vil ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Piper,  Monx^ 
mental  Theol.  §  163, 216.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PanviniuB.    See  Panvinio. 

Panzani,  Grrgorio,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  flonr« 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Sent  by 
pope  Urban  VIII  to  England,  he  remained  there  from 
1634  to  1636,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Rome,  and 
bishop  of  Miletus  in  paribus.  He  wrote  some  interest- 
ing memoirs  upon  the  mission,  but  they  have  never  ap- 
peared in  separate  form.  Dodd  has  inserted  some  ex"* 
tracts  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  and  an  English 
priest,  Joseph  Berington,  published  a  translation  of  them, 
entitled  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani  (Birmingham, 
1794,  4to).  See  Chaudon,  Diet,  Hist,  Univ, — Hoefer, 
iVoMt;.  Biog,  Generate,  xxxix,  147. 

Panser,  Georg  Wolfgang,  a  German  theolo* 
gian,  was  born  at  Sulzbach  in  1729,  and  was  educated  at. 
Altdorf,  where  he  took  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  in  1749. 
In  1751  he  was  made  pastor  at  Etselwang,  near  Nurem- 
berg; in  1760,  dean  at  St.  Sebaldus,  in  Nuremberg;  in 
1772,  senior  preacher;  in  1778,  pastor.    He  died  in 
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1804.  Besides  his  Atmales  Typographici,  he  wrote  a 
history  of  the  German  Bible,  Li/erar.  Nachrichten  v, 
den  allerdUestm  gedruchttn  Deutachen  Bibeln  (Nuremb. 
1777) : — Gesch.  der  NUmberffer  A  utgaben  der  Bibelj  etc. 
(ibid.  1778) : — GescA,  der  A  ugtburyerA  nsgaben  (1780) : — 
hie  unverdnderte  Augaburgische  Confession  (1785): — 
JMerdrgtsch,  der  luther,-deutschen  Bibelubersetzung  1517- 
1581  (1*783,  1791),  etc.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  a 
careful  editing  of  the  Church  hymn-books. 

Panzer,  Johann  Fiiedrioh  Heinrich,  son  of 
the  preceding,  also  noted  as  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Nuremberg  March  25, 1764.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  in  Altdorf  and  Erlangen,  and  devoted 
himself  as  much  to  philosoph}*  as  to  theology.  He 
finally  desired  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  became  cate- 
chite  at  the  St.  James's  Church  in  his  native  place.  In 
1797  he  was  made  pastor  at  Eltersdorf  and  Tannenlohe. 
During  the  Prussian-Nuremberg  controversy  he  was  dis- 
missed, but  the  Prussian  government  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  pastor  at  Baireuth.  He  died  Nov.  15, 1815. 
Panzer  wrote  several  valuable  monographs  treating  of 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Panzi,  Solomon  ben-Elijakim,  ofRcmgo^  a  Jew- 
ish writer  noted  as  the  author  of  KIQAM  nPBQ,  or 
Clavis  Gemaricaj  or  rather  methodology  of  the  Talmud, 
in  six  chapters.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  with 
notes,  by  Chr.  Hen.  Ritmeier  (Helmstfldt,  1697),  and 
republished  in  Hnr.  Jak.  Bashaysen's  Clavis  Taimudica 
maxima  (Hanaa,  1714).  See  FQrst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  281 ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizwnario  ttorico  degli  (mtori  Ebrei  (Germ, 
transl.  by  Hamburger),  p.  256 ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Bdir,  vol. 
i  and  iii,  No.  1958 ;  J5cber,  GsUhrten-LeaBihon^  contin- 
ued by  Kottermund,  ▼,  1516. 

Paoletti,  Fkrdinatido,  an  Italian  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  AUa  Croce,  in  Tuscany,  in  1717.  He 
studied  theology  at  Florence,  and  in  1746  was  made 
rector  in  Villamagna,  where  belabored  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1801.  Paoletti  several  times  re- 
fused episcopal  dignity,  preferring  the  quiet  labors  of  his 
parish  to  the  exacting  work  of  a  diocese.  He  was  noted 
not  only  as  a  devoted  priest,  but  also  as  a  most  zealous 
promoter  of  agricultural  science  in  his  rural  district. 

Paoli,  Sebastian,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was  bora 
in  1684  at  Lucca :  entered  the  Order  of  the  Mother  of 
God;  in  1729  was  appointed  general  procurator  of  the 
congregation ;  afterwards  rector  of  the  college  of  St 
Brigitta  at  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1751.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  antiquarians  of  his  times.  He  wrote, 
Dtlla  poesia  <2e'  S.  Padri  Greci  e  Latini  nt^  primi  secoli 
della  chiesa  (Naples,  1714) : — Codice  diphmatico  del  sayre 
milUare  ordine  Gerosolemitano  oggi  di  MaUa,  etc.  (Luc- 
ca, 1733-1738,  2  vols,  fol.),  which  is  very  important  for 
the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  good  edition  of  the  Orations  of  Peter  Cbrj'sologus 
(Venice,  1750). — Theologisches  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Paolinl,  Pletro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at 
Lucca  in  1603.  He  went  early  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
tered the  school  of  Angelo  Caroselli.  Under  him  Pao- 
lini  acquired  a  manner  that  shows  correct  drawing,  and 
a  style  of  coloring  more  resembling  that  of  the  Venetian 
than  the  Roman  school,  uniting  the  richness  and  har- 
monv  of  Titian  and  Pordenone.  Lanzi  savs  his  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Andrew^  in  the  church  of  S.  Michele  at 
Lticca,  and  the  grand  picture,  sixteen  cubits  long,  in  the 
library  of  S.  Frediano,  would  alone  be  su£Bcient  to  im- 
mortalize this  painter.  The  latter  work  represents  the 
pontiff  *S7.  Gregory  entertaining  some  Pilgrims,  It  is  a 
magnificent  picture,  ornamented  in  the  style  of  Vero- 
nese, with  a  grand  architectural  perspective,  full  of 
figures,  and  possessing  a  variety,  harmony,  and  beauty 
Xhat  have  induced  many  to  extol  it.  He  also  excel- 
led in  cabinet  pictures  of  conversations  and  rural  fes- 
tivals, which  are  numerous  at  Lucca.  Baldinucd  espe- 
cially commends  two  pictures  of  the  Massacre  ofVul- 
destain,  in  the  possession  of  the  Oresetti  family,  and 


remarks  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  tragic  tbemcs. 
He  was  accused  of  being  too  energetic,  and  censured  fur 
making  the  action  of  his  females  too  strong.  To  prove 
the  contrary,  and  to  show  that  he  pureaed  his  methwi 
fmm  choice,  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival 
Biancucci  in  his  own  style,  he  painted  bis  large  work  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinity  in  the  graceful  stvle.  bee 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  650, 6i5L 

PaollJii,  Pio  Pablo,  an  lulian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Udine.  He  earlv  went  to  Rome  to  studv  under  Pi«- 
tro  da  C!ortona,  and  there  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  some  historical  works,  especially  for  his  fme 
fresco  of  San  Carlo,  which  adorns  the  Co'im.  In  1678 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Lnke. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  dty,  where  he 
executed  several  altar-pieces  and  other  works  for  the 
churches,  which  Lanzi  says  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  followers  of  Cortona.  He  also  painted  much 
for  the  collections.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bisf.  of  tie  /we 
ArtSf  ii,  651. 

Paolo  Cagliail.    See  Paolo  Vkboxbse. 

Paolo,  Maestro,  of  Venice,  a  noted  painter,  moch 
devoted  to  sacred  art,  Lanzi  says  is  the  earliest  paini€T 
in  the  national  manner  (i.  e.  different  from  the  Greek 
artists  of  the  time),  of  whom  there  exists  a  work  with 
the  indisputable  name  of  its  author.  It  is  in  the  church 
of  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  consisting  of  a  tablet,  or,  as  it 
is  otherwise  called,  ancona^  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, representing  the  figure  of  a  dead  Chritt, 
with  some  of  the  Apostles^  and  historical  incidents  from 
the  holy  evangelists.  There  is  inscribed  nndernearh. 
"Magister  Paulus  cum  Jacobo  et  Johanne  filiis  fe«it 
hoc  opus."  There  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  Zanetri  fonml 
his  name  recorded  in  an  ancient  parchment  bearing  the 
date  1346.  Sig.  Morelli  also  discovered  a  painting  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  oonventuali  at  Vicenza,  inscribed 
"  Paulus  de  Venetiis  pinxit  hoc  opus,  1383.**  See  Spoc«- 
er,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  651. 

Paolo  Veronese  (or  Paolo  Cagliasi),  a  very 
noted  Italian  painter  who  belonged  to  the  Venetisn 
school  of  the  16th  centur\%  was  a  native  of  VerrHuu 
whence  his  suraame.  He  was  bora,  according  to  RidoUi, 
in  1532:  though  others  say  in  1528.  His  father  wa»  a 
sculptor,  and  afforded  the  boy  all  the  art-training  that 
he  seemed  so  much  to  seek  after.  When  quite  yooiij; 
he  moved  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  developed  talents 
which  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  Titian.  As  cokv- 
ists  the  two  men  differ  considerabh'.  Titian*s  oulors  are 
strong  and  bright,  Veronese's  are  toned  down,  less  gw- 
geous,  more  delicate.  Paolo  was  eminently  sucoosful  in 
a  certain  style  of  painting,  and  adhered  to  it  through 
a  long  and  active  life.  Most  of  his  pictures  reprffieot 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  the  personages 
appear  in  Venetian  costumes  of  the  16th  century,  and  in 
which  are  introduced  portraits  of  contemporaries.  It  is 
useless  to  criticise  such  a  phase  of  art,  or  to  approarb  it 
with  the  same  laws  with  which  we  judge  pure  artistic 
conception.  Veronese's  art  is  oraamentation  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection,  but  neither  admitting  nor  asking; 
comparison  M'ith  the  art  of  the  Florentine  or  Roman 
schools.  His  pictures  all  present  the  same  qualities  of 
exquisite  grace  and  refinement,  full  of  what  modern  ar- 
tists call  "  style.'*  The  mind  never  tires  of  these  piint- 
ings,  but  rests  up<)n  them  with  pleasure  and  content. 
No  great  effort  is  necessary  to  enjoy  them ;  they  leave  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  as  if  we  too  had  been  enjoying 
the  culture  and  luxuries  of  Venetian  life.  His  besi 
works  are  his  four  great  paintings  in  the  Venetisn 
churches.  The  first  was  painted  for  the  refectorr  of  n 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Vwm» 
The  subject  is  The  Marriage  at  Cana ;  it  is  over  tvetv* 
ty-five  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  imromse  oumber  oi 
figures,  many  of  which  are  portraits.  It  is  said  that 
he  received  only  ninety  ducata  for  this  immense  work, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  be  never  ac- 
cepted more  remuneration  from  the  conveota  than  the 
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expense  of  his  materials.  The  second,  painted  in  1570 
for  Sw  SebastinO)  represents  The  Feast  of  Sinum,  with 
Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  third,  exe- 
cuted for  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  is  The  Saviour  at 
Supper  toiih  bu  Ditciples,  The  fourth  (which  is  per- 
haps'his  masterpiece)  is  the  same  subject  as  the  second, 
but  quite  differently  treated ;  it  was  painted  for  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Padri  Servi,  and  in  1665  was  presented  by 
the  republic  to  Louis  XIY.  lliere  are  a  few  masterly 
etchings  marked  "  P.  C."  and  «  P.  A.  cal.,"  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Paolo,  among  which  are  The  Adoration  <*fthe 
Magi,  ^  Paolo  Veronese  fee.  '^  and  Two  Saints  Sietpwg 
(no  mark).  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^ 
i,  156;  Ruskin,  Modem  Painiers;  Rudolfi,  Vita  di  P. 
Cagiiari  (1648);  Lecarpentier,  Notice  sur  P,  Cagliari 
C18i6) ;  Zabeo,  Ehgio  di  P,  Cagliari  (1813).  (J.  U.  W.) 

Pap  0^»  «*«^  Ezek.  xxiii,  21;  "teat,"  Isa.  xxii, 
12;  paoroQf  Luke  xi,  27;  xxiii,  29;  Rev.  i,  13),  the 
breast  (as  the  Hebrew  word  is  elsewhere  rendered), 
especially  of  a  female. 

Papa  (nainraty,  a  name  originally  given  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  now  the  pretended 
prerogative  and  sole  privilege  of  the  pope,  or  bishop  of 
Borne.  The  word  signifies  no  more  than /aM«r.  Ter- 
tullian,  speaking  indefinitely  of  any  Christian  bishop 
who  absolves  penitents,  gives  him  the  name  of  Bene- 
dietuM  Papa.  Heraclas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has  the 
same  title  given  him.  Jerome  gives  the  title  of  Papa 
to  Athanasins,  Epiphanins,  and  Panlinus ;  and,  writing 
often  to  Augustine,  he  always  inscribes  his  epistles 
Beatismmo  Papa  Augustino,  The  name  Papa  was 
sometimes  given  to  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were 
called  Papa  Pisimn^  that  is,  Kttle  fathen ;  in  com- 
parison with  whom  Balsamon  calls  presbyters  Proto- 
papa^  i.  e.  chief  fathers.  The  Greek  Christians  have 
oontinaed  to  give  the  name  Papa  to  their  priests. 
There  is  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary styled.  Protopapa^  who,  besides  a  jurisdiction 
over  several  churches,  has  a  particular  reverence  paid 
him  by  the  cathedral ;  for  upon  Whitsunday  the  preb- 
endaries go  in  procession  to  the  ProtopapaU  church 
(called  the  Catholic\  and  attend  him  to  the  cathedral, 
where  be  sings  solemn  vespers^  according  to  the  Greek 
ritoal,  and  is  afterwards  waited  upon  back  to  his  own 
church  with  the  same  pompous  respect.  As  a  title, 
the  word  papa  appears  to  have  first  been  used  by  bishop 
Siricios  in  the  4th  century ;  its  use  became  more  fre- 
quent in  the  course  of  the  5th  century,  and  since  the 
7ih  century  it  disappears  for  all  ecclesiastical  officers 
except  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  Gr^ory  VII  expressly 
claimed  it  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
See  PopK. 


Papa,  Simone  (1),  called  //  Vecduo  (the  elder), 
an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  about  1480  at  Naples. 
He  studied  under  Antonio  Solario,  called  II  Zingara, 
whose  works  were  then  held  in  high  estimation.  He 
excelled  in  painting  altar-pieces  with  few  figures, 
grouped  in  a  pleasing  style  and  finished  with  exqai- 
aite  care,  in  which  he  sometimes  equalled  Zingara  him- 
self. His  chief  works  are  the  Triumph  of  St,  Michael 
over  the  Apostate  Spirits^  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Knova — his  greatest  effort;  The  ATtnunriatum^  in  S. 
ICiccolo  alia  Dogana;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
viih  several  Stiints,  in  St  Lorenzo.  Papa  died  in  1488. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  651. 

Papa,  Simone  (2),  called  II  Giovine  (the  young- 
er), a  Neapolitan  painter,  bom  in  1606.  He  was  the 
eon  of  a  goldsmith,  who  desired  to  bring  him  up  in 
bis  own  busfnesa,  but  showing  an  early  passion  for 
painting.  Papa  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Gio. 
Antonio  d*Amato.  He  acquired  distinction,  and  exe- 
cuted several  works  for  the  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Anmmciation  and  the  Assun^!)iion  of  the 
Virgin,  in  S.  Maria  la  Nuova.  Papa  died  in  1669. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hisl.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  66L 


Papabn^s  (i.  e.  digiUe  to  the  pontificate  of  Rome). 
According  to  the  regulations  of  Stephen  III,  made  in 
769,  only  the  cardinals  are  eligible,  but  according  to 
established  custom,  an}'  one  iBpcpabilis  who  is  capable 
of  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  it  admits  only  those  cardinals  who  are  in  papal 
interests  and  free  from  all  foreign  political  influence. 
See  Pope. 

Papacy.  We  give  under  this  head  a  historical 
review  of  the  rise  and  development  of  papal  claims — 
spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  and  political ;  referring  the  dog- 
matic treatment  to  iNPALLiBiLfTV,  Suprbmacy,  and 
Temporal  Powbr,  and  leaving  the  import  of  the  name 
to  Papa,  and  all  that  relates  to  the. official  or  personal 
treatment  to  Popk.  In  the  history  of  the  papacy  four 
great  periods  may  be  distingabhed :  (1)  The  history  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury; (2)  the  history  of  the  popes  during  the  Middle 
Ages  until  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century ;  (8) 
the  papacy  from  the  16th  century  to  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  1870 ;  (4)  the  sera  of  Papal  Infallibility,  begin- 
ning in  1870. 

I,  Early  Period, — ^The  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
during  the  first  century  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  fully  cleared  up.  As  the  entire 
edifice  of  Roman  Catholidsm  rests  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  pope  is  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  can  take  part  in 
the  researches  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Roman 
episcopate  of  St.  Peter.  Until  quite  reoentiy,  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  respecting  a  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years'  episcopate  of  Peter  in  Rome  was 
very  generally  accepted  by  Catholic  historians ;  at  pres- 
ent the  only  fact  which  they  find  themselves  able  to 
prove  from  the  much-disputed  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  is  the  presence  on  two  different  occasions  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  which  they  think  is  compatible  with  the 
old  tradition  of  a  long  missionary  episcopate.  Among 
non-Catholic  writers  there  is  an  entire  agreement  that 
the  legend  of  a  Roman  episcopate  rests  on  a  great 
chronological  mistake.  A  large  number  of  historians  of 
note  (among  them  Baur  and  Zeller)  altogether  deny  that 
Peter  was  ever  in  Rome;  and  even  those  who  concede 
a  suffldent  importance  to  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  to  regard  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  as  prob- 
able, are  equally  positive  in  rejecting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic tradition  concerning  his  episcopate.  See  Pbtkr. 
Moreover,  the  origin  of  episcopacy  itself  dates,  accord- 
ing to  most  Protestant  writers,  from  the  2d  centur\' 
of  the  Christian  asra,  making  a  Roman,  like  any  other 
bishopric  during  the  1st  century  an  impossibility.  Of 
the  actual  exercise  of  anything  like  primatial  or  papal 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  St.  Peter,  even  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  vestige. 

As  immediate  successors  to  St.  Peter,  as  bishops  of 
Rome,  a  numl>er  of  men  are  mentioned  by  the  Catholic 
tradition  of  whom  so  little  is  known  that  the  ancient  pa- 
pal catalogues  even  disagree  as  to  their  order  of  succes- 
sion and  terms  of  office.  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  Ecdes, 
Hist,  iv,  22)  gives  the  following  list,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  probable:  Linus,  Anencletus  (or  Cletus), 
Clemens  Romanus,  Evarestus  Alexander,  Xystus  (or 
Sixtns)  I,  Telesphorus,  Hyginus,  Pius  I,  Anicetus,  Soter, 
Eleutherius,  Victor,  Zephyrinus,  Calixtus,  etc.  The 
years  of  their  administration,  as  given  in  different  lista, 
are  entirely  irreconcilable.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  existence ;  but  they  were  probably  only  prominent 
members  of  the  Roman  presbytery.  The  first  name  in 
the  list  which  is  celebrated  in  Christian  antiquity  is 
Clement,  to  whom  two  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
works  of  the  apostolic  fathers  are  ascribed.  But  not- 
withstanding his  celebrity  in  the  Church,  tradition  is 
much  divided  as  to  the  time  of  his  administration,  now 
making  him  the  first,  and  now  the  third  successor  of 
Peter.    It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  he  is  identical 
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with  the  nohle  Roman,  Fkviiu  Clemms,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian.  One  of  the 
principal  writers  on  the  earliest  history  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Lipsius,  who  in  his  first  works  had  assumed 
the  identity,  adduces  in  his  work,  CkroRologie  der  rd>- 
misehen  Biachofe  (Kiel,  1869),  cogent  reasons  against 
it.  The  first  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  is  an 
important  document  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  for  in 
it  Catholic  historians  find  the  first  example  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sort  of  papal  authority.  But,  as  the  very 
introduction  shows,  this  epistle  is  not  sent  at  all  in 
Clement's  own  name,  hut  in  that  of  the  Roman  congre- 
gation, and  the  tone  pervading  it  is  anything  but  hie- 
rarchicaL  The  epistle  may,  however,  justly  be  quoted 
as  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  held  at  a  very  early  period.  This  promi- 
nent position  is  easily  explained  by  the  political  pre- 
eminence of  the  city,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  world-empire,  and  by  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  Paul  had  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles,  and  which  the  churches  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  looked  upon  as  their  mother  Church.  There  is 
only  one  other  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
fathers  which  is  adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  papacy  at  that  time.  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
(died  107),  in  his  epistle  to  the  Roman  Church,  calls 
her  TrpoKo^yivri  rqc  dydin\iy  which  Mahler  {Patroh' 
giff  i,  144)  and  other  Catholic  scholars  explain  as  **  head 
of  the  love-union  of  Christendom,"  while  Protestant 
writers  understand  it  as  only  meaning  "  taking  the  lead 
in  love."  It  is  at  all  events  significant  that  in  the  whole 
epistle  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  not  even  mentioned. 

With  Xystus  I  (about  115  to  125)  a  sec(Hid  division 
in  the  oldest  papal  catalogues  begins.  It  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  he  was  the  first  who  occupied  in  the  prea- 
by  terial  college  of  Rome  an  episcopal  position,  although 
his  fellow-presbyters  may  have  only  regarded  him  as 
primus  inter  pares.  With  Hyginus  (about  185  to  139), 
Pius  I  (died  about  154),  Anioetus  (died  166  or  167),  and 
Soter  (died  174  or  175),  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops 
begins  to  be  better  authenticated.  The  names  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  are  closely  united  in  history 
with  the  names  of  the  Gnostics  Cerdon,  Yalentinus,  and 
Marcion.  "  The  Shepherd  of  Herroas,"  one  of  the  cele- 
brated writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  is  ascribed  to  a 
brother  of  Pius  I ;  and  during  the  administration  of 
Anioetus,  bishop  Polt'carp  came  to  Rome  to  discuss  with 
the  Roman  bishop  the  first  Easter  controversy.  Under 
Eleutherius,  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  Irenseus 
came  to  Rome  as  the  delegate  of  the  congregation  of 
Lyons  in  affairs  relating  to  Montanism.  Irennus  is  the 
first  Church  writer  who  unquestionably  mentions  an  hon- 
orary pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  calls 
her  (Adv*  Hter.  ii,  2)  the  greatest,  the  oldest  Church, 
acknowledged  by  all,  founded  by  the  two  most  illustri- 
ous apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Church  "  tcith  vhichf 
on  account  of  her  more  important  precedence,  all  Chris- 
tendom must  agree"  (*^  Ad  banc  enim  ecdesiam  propter 
potentiorera  principalitatem  necesse  est  omnem  con- 
venire  eoclesiam,  hoc  est  eos,  qui  sunt  undique  fideles, 
in  qua  semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt  undique,  oonservata  est 
ea  qusB  est  ab  apostolis  tTaditio").  The  famous  passage 
is  only  extant  in  Latin  translations,  and  is  of  somewhat 
disputed  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  Irenie- 
tts  mesnt  to  pjsce  the  Church  of  Rome  above  the  other 
apostolic  churohes,  to  which  likewise  a  precedence  of 
honor  is  allowed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  passage  altogether  speaks  of  a  precedence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  not  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  that 
there  is  no  indication  that  anything  beyond  a  mere 
precedence  of  honor  is  meant.  That  this  was  really 
the  idea  of  Irensus  is  confirmed  bv  the  fact  that  when, 
about  190,  bishop  Victor  of  Rome  broke  fellowship  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  onlv  reason  of  their 
peculiar  Easter  usages,  Irenseus  rebuked  Victor  for 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  declared  him- 
self against  a  forced  uniformity  in  such  non-essential 


matters.  The  Asiatic  choiches  emphatically  lefosed  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the 
controversy  remained  unsettled  until  the  4th  oentnir, 
when  the  Council  of  Nice  decided  in  favor  of  the  Rck 
man  practice.  Tertullian  also  gave  prominenoe  to 
Rome  among  the  apostolic  mother  churches,  bat  after 
joining  the  Montanists  he  ridiculed  the  Roman  faisbop 
by  calling  him  in  irony  "  pontifex  maximus"  and  **  epis- 
copus  episcoporum."  At  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury Hippolytus  censured  the  Roman  btshope  Zephyii- 
nus  and  Calixtus  for  the  lax  discipline  of  their  Cfauich. 
It  appears  from  his  work  that  these  bishops  daimed  sn 
absolute  power  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that 
Calixtus  established  the  principle  that  a  biabop  am 
never  be  deposed  or  compelled  to  resign  by  the  pres- 
bytery. Cyprian  (died  258)  is  the  fimt  who  aascrtt 
in  clear  words  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  papacy, 
claiming  superiority  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  eacy 
cesser  of  Peter,  and  accordingly  calling  the  Romsn 
Church  the  chair  of  Peter,  the  fountain  of  priestly  unn 
ty,  and  the  root  and  mother  of  the  Catholic  Cbucfa. 
It  is,  however,  only  an  ideal  precedence  which  Cypriaa 
concedes  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  fw  in  the  contzoveny 
conceniing  heretical  baptism,  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of 
the  African  Church,  and  in  union  with  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  opposed  the  position  taken  by  the  Romaa 
bishop  Stephen,  and  accused  him  of  error  and  abase  of 
power. 

A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  Church  during 
the  first  three  centuries  shows  a  gradually  increaang 
readiness  to  concede  to  the  Church,  and  at  a  later 
period  to  the  bishop,  of  Rome,  some  kind  of  hoooniy 
supremacy,  and  an  eagerness  of  the  bishops  of  Rone 
to  use  this  disposition  of  other  churches  for  cnUig- 
ing  their  jurisdiction,  and  for  asserting  a  real  supe- 
riority over  other  bishops — a  claim  which,  as  has  bees 
shown,  was  promptly  and  emphatically  deni^  in  aD 
parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able circumstance  that  almost  every  writer  of  thb  pe- 
riod whose  words  can  be  used  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  germ  of  papacy,  also  men- 
tions and  peroonally  endorses  the  stanch  op|M»itiMi 
made  to  the  first  claims  of  the  Roman  bisbope.    Tbe 
first  oecumenical  Council  of  Nice  (825),  in  its  sixth  caa- 
on,  makes  only  an  incidental  mention  of  the  Robmb 
bishop.     It  confers  upon  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  metropolitan  rights  over  tbe  churches  of 
their  several  provinces,  **  since  the  same  beJongs  also 
to  the  bishop  in  Rome."   The  boundaries  of  the  Romaa 
diocese  are,  perhaps  intentionally,  not  defined,  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  Roman  diocese  comprised,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Nicene  Council,  only  the  ten  saborbi- 
carian  provinces,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Centxal  Italy 
and  the  islands.    See  Patriarchatil    Nothing  cer^ 
tainly  indicates  that  at  this  period  any  one  conceded  to 
the  Roman  bishop  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Ocddcntsl 
churches ;  and  not  only  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  in 
the  following  century,  but  also  the  diocese  of  Milan  aad 
the  Church  of  Arelate,  at  a  much  later  period  repelled 
any  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
them,     llie  canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  were,  how- 
ever, forged  at  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  wonls  Ecdteia  Romana  mniptr 
habuit  primafum  were  inserted.     At  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  the  Roman  legate,  Paschasinna^  read 
the  canon  with  the  forged  addition,  but  the  oooncil 
protested  at  once,  and  opposed  the  genuine  to  the  foiged 
version  of  the  Nicene  canon.    The  Synod  of  Sardica 
(q.  v.),  held  in  848,  conceded  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
Julius  I  (837-852),  a  really  superior  Jvriadictioii  orer 
other  bishops,  as  canons  8  to  5  provide  that  in  ease  a 
sentenced  bishop  desired  to  obtain  a  new  deciaioo  fraa 
another  sjntod,  his  judges  must  apply  to  Julias,  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  would  decide  whether  a  new  synod  wat 
to  be  called  or  the  judgment  of  tbe  former  was  to  be 
ratified,  and  until  his  decision  was  made  the  see  of  the 
sentenced  bishop  must  not  be  filled.    Julias  mi^  de* 
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cide  tbe  ease  of  the  appealing  bishop  either  through 
the  biahopa  of  the  ecclesiastical  province,  or  through 
his  delegates,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  power.  It 
was,  however,  only  one  party  among  the  bishops  which 
conceded  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  these  excessive  powers, 
for  the  other  party,  embracing  the  Oriental  bishops,  se- 
ceded from  the  synod,  and  held  distinct  sessions  in  the 
neighboring  dty  of  PhilippopoUs.  The  wording  of 
the  resolutions  appears,  moreorer,  to  indicate  that  the 
movera  of  the  resolutions  were  aware  that  the  latter 
were  an  innoration,  and  moreover  that  the  superior 
jurisdiction  which  was  accorded  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  intended  for  bishop  Julius  personally,  not 
for  hia  office.  That  at  this  time  large  portions  of  the 
Church  did  not  know  of,  or  at  least  did  not  recognise 
any  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  superior  jurisdiction, 
is  easily  proved.  The  synods  of  the  Church,  even  the 
oscumenical  ^mods,  were  convoked,  without  any  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Roman  bishop,  by  imperial 
decree.  At  none  of  these  synods  did  the  bishop  of 
Borne  or  his  legates  preside,  and  for  no  dogmatic  de- 
cisiott  did  the  ancient  Church  appeal  to  Rome.  The 
biahopa  of  Rome,  however,  with  great  consistency  and 
prudence,  knew  how  to  enlarge  the  precedence  which 
had  been  accorded  to  the  Church  of  the  Imperial  City, 
and  the  honors  which  for  personal  merits  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  individual  occupants  of  the  see  into  a  per- 
manent ascendency,  for  which  a  divine  origin  was 
filaimpd,  in  order  to  make  it  an  organic  part  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Church.  Innocent  I  (402-417)  en- 
deavored to  put  upon  the  canons  of  Sardica  a  far-reach- 
ing construction,  and  appealed  to  them  for  claiming  a 
right  of  cognizance  in  all  important  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. Zoflimus  (417-418)  asserted  that  the  fathers  had 
confeiTed  upon  the  Roman  see  the  prerogative  that  his 
decision  should  be  the  last  and  decisive  one.  The 
fraodttlent  habit  of  ascribing  the  canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Sardica  to  the  first  oecumenical  Council  of  Nice  be- 
came quite  general  in  Rome.  At  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
in  431,  the  Roman  legates  declared  that  Peter,  to  whom 
Christ  had  given  the  power  of  binding  and  unbinding, 
was  oondnuottsly  living  and  judging  through  his  suo- 


The  iirat  pope,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  was 
Leo  I  (44(M61).  Being  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
old  Roman  spirit  of  dominion,  and  being  looked  upon 
by  his  contemporaries,  in  consequence  both  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  position,  as  the  most  eminent  man  of 
the  age,  he  developed  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy,  with  the  pope  at  the  head,  and 
endeavored  with  great  energy  to  transform  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  in  conformity  with  his  ideaL  As 
a  thndogical  writer,  he  used  nearly  all  the  arguments 
which  the  defenders  of  the  papacy  up  to  the  present 
time  have  adduced  from  the  Bible.  As  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  carried  through  his  claims  to  supreme  power  over 
tbe  whole  Church  with  a  greater  energy  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors.  The  bishops  of  the  African  and  Span- 
ish churches  submitted  to  his  demands.  Bishop  Anas- 
taaios  of  Theesalonica  applied  to  him  to  be  confirmed, 
and  when  Leo  granted  his  prayer,  and  extended  his 
juriadiction  over  all  the  Illyrian  churches,  Roman  su- 
premacy thereby  gained  an  important  foothold  even 
in  the  East.  In  Gaul,  however,  he  met  with  a  most 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  Hilarius,  the  met- 
ropolitan of  Aries;  and  though  he  procured  from  the 
empeior  Valentinian  III  an  edict  which  unconditionally 
subjected  all  bishops  of  the  West  Ronuin  Empire  to  the 
primacy  of  Rome,  he  obtained  only  a  partial  victory. 
At  the  fourth  oscumenical  Coancil  of  Chalcedon  (45i) 
Leo's  legates  protested  against  the  famous  twenty-eighth 
canon,  which  elevated  the  patriarch  of  New  Rome,  or 
Constantinople,  to  official  equality  with  the  pope.  But 
thb  protest,  as  well  as  that  of  Leo's  successors,  remain- 
ed without  effect,  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Christian 
Church  learned  to  look  upon  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople as  its  higheat  dignitary,  whose  claims  were  sup- 


ported by  a  council  which  Rome  herself  recognises  as 
oecumenicaL  After  the  death  of  Leo,  the  papal  chair 
was  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  filled  by 
weak,  insignificant  men,  who  reasserted  the  papal  claims 
of  Leo  without  possessing  his  energy  to  enforce  them, 
and  who  encountered  the  unanimous  resistance  of  the 
Eastern  patriarchs.  When  Felix  II  (488^92)  ventured 
to  excommunicate  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a 
complete  schism  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Church  took  place,  which  lasted  over  thirty  years. 
Gelasins  I  (492-<496)  mockingly  called  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  the  bishop  of  the  irapotKta  of  Herac- 
•lea,  and  proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  pope's  au- 
thority was  higher  than  that  of  kings  and  emperors. 
When  pope  Symmachus  (601  or  508)  was  acquitted  by 
a  synod  held  in  Rome  of  the  charges  of  adultery,  of 
squandering  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  other 
crimes,  the  partisans  of  the  pope  at  this  council  declared 
that  it  did  not  behoove  the  council  to  pass  judgment 
respecting  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and  one  deacon, 
Ennodius  (subsequently  bishop  of  Padua),  vindicated 
this  decbion  by  asserting  that  the  Roman  bishop  is 
above  every  human  tribunal,  and  is  responsible  only 
to  God  himself. 

Facts  like  these  prove  the  existence  at  this  early 
period  of  the  germs  of  the  extremest  papal  theory,  but 
how  little  foundation  they  had  in  the  real  sentiments 
uf  the  Church  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  even  late  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
emperors  and  general  councils  deposed  and  appointed 
popes,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  Church,  clergy  as  well 
as  laity,  felt  no  scruple  in  submitting  to  the  popes  thus 
set  up.  The  struggle  about  Roman  supremacy  in  this 
period  was,  however,  chiefly  a  question  of  power.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  popes  was  occasionally,  without  hesi- 
tancy, called  into  doubt  by  their  own  partisans.  Anas- 
tasius  II  (496-^98)  was  suspected  of  consenting  to  mo- 
nophysitism,  and  the  strictly  papal  writer,  Baronius, 
ascribes  his  sudden  death  to  an  evident  judgment  of 
God.  Vigilius  (540-554)  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  see  to  Entychian  promises,  and  his  entire  admin- 
istration is  characterized  by  vacillation  between  Eu- 
tychianism  and  orthodoxy.  His  successor,  Pelagius 
(554-560),  so  greatly  alienated  by  his  Eutychian  ten- 
dencies some  of  the  Western  and  even  Italian  bish- 
ops (like  those  of  Aquileja  and  Milan)  that  for  some 
time  they  suspended  all  connection  with  Rome.  Greg- 
ory I  (590-804)  was,  next  to  Leo  I,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  during  this  first  period  of  their  history. 
His  claims  in  some  respects  appeared  to  be  more  mod- 
erate, and  especially  more  modest,  than  those  of  Leo. 
He  protested  against  the  adoption  by  the  Constantino- 
polttan  patriarch  of  the  title  of  **  universal  bishop,'*  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Roman  bishops 
who,  with  a  humility  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
papal  claims  to  a  rule  over  the  entire  world,  added  to 
his  name  the  title  of  Servus  Servorum  Dei.  Gregory 
marks  the  transition  of  the  patriarchal  position  of  the 
Roman  bishops  into  the  strict  papacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  saw  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  not 
enjoy  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  at  which  they  aimed 
until  they  threw  off  their  political  dependency,  and  he 
skilfully  used  the  settlement  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy 
to  prepare  the  way  for  their  independence.  Tbe  tri- 
umph of  the  Cathdlic  Church  over  Arianism  in  Spain, 
and  the  success  of  the  Roman  mission  in  England, 
greatly  promoted  the  plans  of  Gregory;  but  he  did  not 
as  yet  actually  possess  the  power  of  the  medisval  popes, 
and  we  therefore  prefer  to  place  him  at  the  close  of  the 
first,  and  not,  as  is  done  by  many  historians,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  pa- 
pacy. The  last  century  of  this  first  period  of  the  papacy 
is  also  characterized  by  the  beginning  of  that  system 
of  stupendous  forgeries  which  furnished  during  the  fol- 
lowing period  the  chief  support  of  the  boumlless  claims 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  origin  and  tendency  of  which 
have  only  quite  recently  been  fully  explained  by  mod- 
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em  cridciBm.  The  conversion  «nd  baptism  of  Coostan- 
tine  by  Sylvester ;  the  invioUbility  of  ^e  pope  in  the 
pretended  acts  of  a  Synod  of  Sinuena,  with  the  fabulous 
history  of  pope  Marcelltnus ;  the  Constitutum  Sjfhetiriy 
the  Gesta  Ltberii,  the  Geata  XysU  II I^  and  towards  the 
dose  of  the  6th  century  the  forged  additions  to  Cypri- 
an's De  unitate  ecdesia,  to  the  Liber  pontifioaUBy  etc^  all 
have  the  same  tendency. 

II.  The  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.—ln  the  7th  and 
8th  centuries  a  eeries  of  important  events  added  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ascendency  of  the  popes  a  high  and  in- 
fluential position  among  the  secular  governments  of  the 
world.  In  proportion  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  lost 
their  hold  of  Italy,  and  especially  the  city  of  Kome,  the 
actual  power  in  the  latter  passed  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  municipal  govern- 
ment. Pope  Zacharias  I  (741-752)  sanctioned  the  de- 
thronement of  the  weak  Merovingian  dynasty  by  the 
revolutionary  declaration  "  that  whoever  possessed  the 
power  should  have  also  the  name  of  the  king,"  and  his 
successor,  Stephen  III  (762-757),  anointed  the  usurper 
Pepin  as  king  of  the  Franks.  In  return  fur  these  ser- 
vices, Pepin  readily  complied  with  the  invitation  of  the 
pope  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  Longo- 
bards,  and,  after  obtaining  a  decisive  victory,  commit- 
ted, as  Roman  Patricius,  to  the  pope  the  provinces 
which  the  exarch  had  governed,  alleging  that  the 
Franks  had  shed  their  blood  not  for  the  Greeks,  but  for 
St.  Peter,  and  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  Charle- 
magne confirmed  and  enlarged  the  donation  which  his 
fother  had  made,  and  on  Dec  25,  800,  laid  the  deed 
of  the  enlarged  donation  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 
See  Temporal  Power.  Thus  the  popes  became  sec- 
ular princes,  though  at  first  vassals  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  emperors;  and  they  were  led  to  conceive  the 
plan  of  restoring  the  old  world-empire  of  the  Romans 
by  the  rule  of  the  pope  over  the  entire  world.  Soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  temporal  power  the 
popes  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  emperors  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
authority ;  and,  in  order  to  effiice  the  recollection  that 
the  secular  power  of  the  popes  was  the  gift  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  story  was  started  that  Constantine 
the  Great  had  given  Rome  and  Italy  to  pope  Sylvester, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  imperial  capital 
had  been  removed  to  Constantinople.  The  actual 
power  of  the  popes  was,  however,  for  several  centuries 
not  commensurate  with  their  claims  and  aspirations. 
When  the  imperial  dignity  passed  from  the  weak  Car- 
lovingians  of  France  to  the  energetic  rulers  of  Ger- 
many, the  emperors  in  many  cases  asserted  and  en- 
forced the  right  to  depose  and  appoint  popes,  to  pre- 
scribe laws  for  the  Church,  and  to  govern  it  aooording 
to  their  own  views  rather  than  those  of  the  popes. 
These  imperial  righta  were  carried  out  by  strong  em- 
perors in  spite  of  the  powerful  support  which  the  papal 
claims  received  theoretically  from  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  forged  documents,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Isidorian  or  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  The  popes, 
from  Clement  I  (91)  to  Damasus  I  (884),  are  there  rep- 
resented as  ruling  over  a  Church  in  which  the  clergy 
were  disconnected  with  the  State,  and  unconditionally 
subordinate  to  the  pope.  Episcopacy  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  an  emanation  from  the  papacy;  synods 
are  regarded  as  valid  only  when  they  have  been  called 
by  the  popes,  and  all  their  resolutions  are  said  to  need 
a  confirmation  by  the  popes,  who  appear  vested  with 
the  supreme  legislative,  supervisory,  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. For  many  centuries  this  collection  was  the  store- 
house from  which  popes  and  papal  writers  took  the 
roost  efiScient  weapons  in  the  conflicts  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  claims  of  the  papacy;  but  Protestant 
criticism  so  irrefutably  established  its  spuriousneas  that 
the  advocates  of  the  papacy  now  content  themselves 
with  attempting  to  prove  that  the  deception  was  not 
of  a  criminal  character  or  of  much  consequence,  and 
that  ita  primary  object  was  not  to  enlarge  the  papal 


power,  but  to  secure  the  independeooe  of  the  Churek 
against  secular  rulers. 

The  first  half  of  the  10th  century  ia  known  as  the 
period  of  ^  pomocracy,"  during  which  the  papal  chair 
was  filled  by  a  succession  of  refnobatea,  for  which 
the  history  of  few,  if  any,  episcopal  sees  of  ibe  Chris- 
tian world  furnishes  a  paialleL  Two  Roman  fsmi- 
lies  strove  to  obtain  permanent  control  of  the  papal 
chair,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  fiimily  benefice;  and 
even  some  of  the  unworthy  occupants  of  the  chair 
appear  to  have  familiarized  themselves  with  this  ides, 
which  was  thwarted  by  the  revolt  of  the  public  sen- 
timent against  the  papal  scandals.  The  vigonms  in- 
terference of  emperor  Otho  I,  who  had  the  last  papal 
representative  of  "  pomocracy,"  John  XII,  cited  before 
a  synod  at  Rome  (963),  which  convicted  him  of  mur- 
der, blasphemy,  and  all  kinds  of  lewdness,  and  deposed 
him  from  his  oflke,  actually  arrested  the  total  decay  of 
the  papal  dignity.  The  influence  of  the  following  em- 
perors, especially  of  Henry  III,  secured  the  election  of  a 
number  of  popes  (among  them  several  Germans)  who 
were  of  unimpeachable  morality,  and  sincerely  anxious 
to  deliver  the  Church  from  the  almost  universal  simonv 

m 

and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.     Their  reformatorv 
efforts  were  seconded  by  several  new  oiganizatioas 
which  had  ariaen  in  the  Church.    The  congregatioo 
of  Clugny  endeavored  to  find  for  the  higher  daims 
which  the  papal  writers  derived  from  the  Indmiaa 
decrotals  a  new  religions  basis,  and  congregations  of 
hermits  in  Middle  and  Upper  Italy  developed  a  new 
taste  for  the  most  rigid  kind  of  ascetidam,  the  prin- 
cipal representative  of  which  is  Petms  Damiani.  About 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  «  Roman  nsonk,  HiUe- 
brand,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Clugny  and  a  friend  of  Da- 
miani, succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the 
internal  and  external  relations  of  the  papacy.    In  order 
to  emancipate  the  papal  chair  from  the  influence  of 
the  German  emperors,  he  prevailed  upon  pope  Leo  IX 
(1048-1054),  who  owed  his  election  to  his  cousin,  em- 
peror Henry  III,  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  charai^er  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  to  be  there  once  more  elected  by  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people.    One  of  the  following  popes,  Nicbo> 
las  II  (1058-1061),  committed  the  power  of  choosing  the 
pope  almost  entirely  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.    In 
1078  Hildebrand,  after  being  for  abont  twenty-five  yesn 
the  guide  of  the  papal  policy,  ascended  himself  the  papal 
chair  under  the  name  of  Gregory  YII.    He  ia  commoih 
ly  regarded  as  the  greatest  pope  of  all  times.    He  c]eB^ 
ly  and  boldly  set  forth  the  theory  of  a  theocratic  rule  of 
the  pope  over  all  nations  of  the  world.    The  priesthood 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  only  power  directly  imri- 
tuted  by  God,  the  power  of  secular  rulers  as  the  pntdnct 
of  human  agencies.    The  pope,  as  vicar  of  God,  was  to 
stand  in  times  of  violence  between  princes  and  their 
people,  enforcing  the  law  of  divine  right  by  his  spirit- 
ual power,  and  aUe  either  to  humble  the  people  or  to 
depose  princes.    The  papac}*  he  represented  aa  the  son 
from  whom  all  aecuUu'  authority,  also  the  empire,  de- 
rived their  light  like  the  moon.    He  atemly  enforced 
the  law  of  priestly  celibacy,  in  order  that  all  priesti^  by 
renouncing  the  delighta  and  cares  of  domestic  life,  might 
devote  their  exclusive  labors  to  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  Churoh.    To  the  claims  which  his  predecessors  had 
based  upon  the  Isidorian  decretals,  Gregory  added  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  and  sanctity  of  the  pope, 
and  his  right  to  depose  princes  and  absolve  subjects 
from  the  oath  of  loyalty.     The  period  from  Gregoiy 
YII  to  Innocent  III  and  Innocent  IV  ia  an  almost  con- 
tinuous conflict  between  the  popes  and  the  secular  gov- 
ernments, during  which  the  former,  with  an  iron  firm- 
ness, endeavored  at  first  to  destroy  the  direct  inflncfwe 
of  princes  upon  the  government  and  oflkea  of  the  Chnrh. 
and  secondly  to  subject  all  secular  goremments  to  (be 
pope  and  the  Church.    Only  two  yean  af^  hn  elevs- 
tion  to  the  papal  see  (1096)  Gregory  held  a  synod  in 
Rome,  which  condemned  all  simony,  and  laid  erciy  one 
under  excommunication  who  should  confer  or  reeeire  an 
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ecclesiastical  office  firom  the  hands  of  a  layman.  After 
lasting  about  fifty  years,  the  coatroversy  regarding  the 
investiture  of  bishops  was  ended  by  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  (1122),  by  which  emperor  Henry  V,  after  the 
precedence  of  the  governments  of  England  and  France, 
surrendered  "  to  God,  to  St  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  all  right  of  investiture  by  ring  and 
crosier,"  and  granted  that  elections  and  ordinations  in 
all  churches  should  take  place  freely  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  laws.  These  provisions  were  confirmed 
as  valid  for  the  entire  Church  by  the  first  General  Coun- 
cil of  Lateran,  and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the 
Church  from  secular  governments.  The  struggle  now 
following  for  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  over  secular 
governments  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  popes  Alex- 
ander III,  Innocent  III,  and  Innocent  IV  against  the 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  In  the  progress 
of  this  ccmflict  the  papacy  obtained  grand  triumphs — 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  pen- 
ance of  Henry  II  of  England  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the 
oath  of  homage  taken  by  John  Lackland  and  a  num* 
ber  of  petty  princes,  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire 
at  Constantinople.  Boniface  YIII  (1294-ld08),  in  his 
s^>Sirlc  against  Philip  IV  of  France,  meant  to  crown 
this  edifice  of  papal  absolutism  by  the  bull  Unam  sanctam 
(Nov.  18, 1802),  which  declared  that "  for  every  human 
cieature  it  is  a  condition  of  salvation  to  submit  to  the 
Koman  pontiff"  (tubesK  Bamano  pont\fici  onmi  htmana 
ereatura  dedaramut  esse  de  necemtcUe  iaiuiis). 

This  excess  of  daring  arrogance  brought  on  a  fatal 
collapse.  As  in  England  the  nobility  and  commons 
had  extorted  from  their  cowardly  king  the  Magna 
Charta  as  a  bulwark  against  royal  and  popish  presump- 
tion, so  in  France  the  Assembly  of  Estates  derided  the 
papal  excommunication;  and  when  Boniface  himself 
was  imprisoned,  and  his  successors  compelled  to  reside 
at  Avignon  in  slavish  dependence  upon  the  French 
kings,  the  papal  authority  received  in  the  public  esti- 
matimi  a  staggering  blow  from  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  or,  as 
it  was  caDed  even  before  the  times  of  Luther,  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  of  the  popes,  was  followed  by  the  great 
Schism  (1878-1409),  when  Christendom  was  scan<lal- 
iced  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  or,  at  times,  of  three 
vicars  of  God,  who  hurled  against  each  other  frightful 
anathemas.  The  papal  theory  that  the  papal  see  shall 
not  be  judged  of  by  any  one  was  thus  most  completely 
exploded,  for  the  secular  governments,  the  schools,  the 
clergy,  and  the  laity  all  had  to  make  their  choice  be- 
tween the  rival  claimants.  The  clamor  for  a  radical 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members  met 
with  the  heartiest  responses  from  all  sections  of  the 
Church,  and  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  general 
councils  of  Pisa  (1409),  (instance  (1414-1418),  and 
Basle  (1431-1488),  which  asserted  the  superiority  of 
mcumenical  councils  over  the  popes,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  depose  popes  and  elect  new  ones.  The  principles 
which  guided  these  councils  were  radically  and  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance  with  the  theories  of  papal  absolute 
ism  which  Gregory  VII  and  his  successors  had  so  bold- 
ly proclaimed.  How  general  the  acquiescence  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  reformatory  attempts  of  these  coun- 
cils was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Council  of  Pisa  was  called  both  the  rival  popes  were 
abandoned  by  their  cardinals,  who  united  with  two 
hundred  bishops,  three  hundred  abbots  of  monastic  in- 
stitvtions,  many  hundred  doctors  of  theology  and  canon 
laws,  and  the  envoys  of  the  secular  governments  in  the 
deposition  of  the  popes.  If  the  central  idea  of  these 
cooncila,  the  superiority  of  the  mcumenical  councils  over 
the  popes,  could  have  been  carried  through,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  Ckitholic  Church  would  have  taken  a 
radically  different  turn.  But  unfortunately  the  cunning 
uf  pope  Martin  V  (1417-1481),  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  Council  of  CJonstance,  knew  how  to  thwart  the 
general  demands  for  a  reformation  by  separate  treaties 
with  the  principal  Christian  nations;  and  his  successor, 


Eugenius  IV  (1481-1447),  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  (Council  of  Basle,  which,  after  being  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  Church,  by  the  very  pope  whom  it 
had  opposed  to  Eugenius,  and  finally  by  its  own  mem- 
bers, closed  its  sessions  after  1448  without  a  formal  ad- 
journment. The  power  of  the  papacy  was  now  grad- 
ually restored,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  In- 
nocent VIII  (1484-1492)  and  Alexander  VI  (1492-1508) 
once  more  attained  the  highest  climax  of  depravity 
which  has  ever  disgraced  any  episcopal  see. 

III.  The  Papaof  amoe  the  Reformation. — By  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century  a  considerable  portion  of 
Christian  Europe  totally  broke  off  its  connection,  not 
only  with  the  papacy,  but  with  the  entire  Church  sys- 
tem, over  which  the  popes,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thousand  years,  had  gradually  obtained  an  absolute 
power.    Though  arising  from  a  theological  controversy 
of  so  small  dimensions  that  pope  Leo  X  regarded  it  as 
a  monkish  quarrel,  the  Reformation  at  once  gathered 
a  gigantic  strength  from  the  latent  contempt  of  the 
papacy  which  animated  millions  of  minds.    The  efforts 
of  Leo  X  and  his  immediate  suocessore  to  crush  the 
spreading  secession  by  the  secular  arm  were  unsuccess- 
ful; and  although  the  new  ortler  of  the  Jesuits  succeed- 
ed in  arresting  its  progress  in  some  of  the  European 
countries,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Switxerland,  and  many  of  the  German  states 
were  permanently  lost.    The  fear  of  further  losses  led, 
however,  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  grossest  abuses 
in  the  Church;  and  characters  like  Innocent  VIII  and 
Alexander  VI  have  not  occupied  the  papal  chair  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.    With  great  reluc- 
tance the  popes  consented  to  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral council,  which  had  long  been  called  for  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  and  to 
reform  the  existing  abuses  in  a  manner  sanctioned  by 
ecclesiastical  traditions.     The  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
1568)  did  not  succeed  in  reconciling  the  Protestants 
with  the  papacy,  but  it  adopted  some  salutary  rules  for 
the  government  and  the  discipUne  of  the  Church.     It 
had  noti,  however,  the  courage  to  assume,  with  regard 
to  the  papal  power,  the  position  of  the  councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basle,  and  after  its  adjournment  the 
popes  again  claimed  and  exercised  the  dangerous  pre- 
rogative of  explaining  its  decrees.    Within  the  Church 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  its  admirable 
organization,  obtained  an  influence  which  had  never 
before  been  possessed  by  any  monastic  order  or  other 
association.    What  the  popes  themselves,  in  default  of 
their  former  power,  could  no  longer  obtain  from  secular 
governments  by  threats  of  excommunication,  the  Jes- 
uits endeavored  to  achieve  by  means  of  education  and 
by  court  influence.     But  while  accommodating  to  the 
wbhes,  and  sometimes  even  the  vices  of  powerful 
princes,  from  whom  they  expected  a  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  their  own  order,  they  tried 
with  the  most  uncompromising  consistency  to  make 
the  popes  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  matten  of  faith  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration.    Everywhere  they  stand  forth  as  the  advo- 
cates of  an  unconditional  submission  to  papal  decisions 
in  doctrinal  controversies,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  the 
independent  rights  formerly  possessed  by  the  bishops, 
who  were  more  and  more  to  be  converted  into  subaltern 
offices  of  a  papal  monarchy.    The  great  popes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Gregory  VII,  Alexander  III,  Innocent  III 
and  IV,  and  Boniface  VIII,  had  clearly  and  boldly  traced 
the  boundary-lines  of  the  papal  theocracy  to  which  the 
entire  human  race  was  to  be  subjected ;  but  the  Jesuits 
have  done  more  than  all  popes  and  bishops  for  develop- 
ing the  principles  according  to  which  the  administra- 
tion of  such  an  empire  must  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  and  effective.    It  was  to  be  expected  that 
an  organization  like  the  Jesuits  should  obtain  an  all- 
powerful  influence  at  Rome.    The  other  religious  orden 
naturally  felt  jealous  at  the  new-comer,  by  whom  they 
were  totally  eclipsed;  not  a  few  of  the  bishops  rebelled 
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against  being  stripped  of  tbe  more  extensive  authority 
of  their  predecessors;  the  majority  of  Catholic  scholars 
chafed  against  the  condition  of  abject  servitude  which 
the  papal  hierarchy,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Jes> 
uits,  assigned  to  them ;  and  many  governments  became 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  claims,  in  behalf  of  the  papacy, 
which  were  set  up  in  the  schools  and  the  books  of  the 
Jesuits;  but  public  sentiment  in  Catholic  countries  was, 
on  the  whole,  in  their  favor.  Thus,  the  popes  were 
emboldened  to  reassert  from  time  to  time  the  mediaeval 
ideas  of  their  predecessors,  the  most  significant  fact  in 
this  respect  being  the  famous  bull  In  Ccena  Dommi,  to 
which  Urban  VIII  (1628-1644)  gave  its  final  form,  end 
in  which  not  only  Saracens,  pirates,  and  princes,  who 
impose  arbitrary  taxes,  but  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and 
Calvinists  were  anathematized. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, anew  that  the  actual  influence  of  the  popes  upon  the 
secular  affairs,  even  in  Catholic  states,  had  irretrievably 
departed.  The  representatives  of  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic governments  met  in  common  council  to  delitiarate 
upon  the  peace  of  the  world;  the  legal  existence  of 
Protestantism  was  recognised  by  all  Catholic  govern- 
ments ;  while  the  pope,  by  his  solitary  and  entirely  in- 
effectual protest,  revealed  to  the  world,  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous manner,  that  however  obstinately  the  theo- 
cratic ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  still  be  adhered 
to  by  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  and  devoted  theo- 
logians, he  had  lost  all  control  of  the  political  world.  In 
fact,  the  popes,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  more  and 
more  appeared  as  the  rulers  of  a  petty  Italian  state  (the 
sutes  of  the  Church)  rather  than  as  the  heads  of  a 
grand  theocratical  world-empire.  Even  in  the  College 
of  Cardinals  this  view  gradually  gained  strength;  and 
while  none  of  the  old  claims  of  the  papacy  were  di»- 
carded,  many  popes  appeared  to  care  as  such  for  their 
particular  state.  The  greater  importance  which  now 
attached  to  the  pope's  character,  as  secular  prince,  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  habit  of  selecting  nearly  ail  the  occu- 
pants of  the  papal  chair  from  among  the  great  Italian 
families,  and  in  the  fact  that  none  but  Italians  have 
been  elected  popes  since  Adrian  YI  (1522, 1528),  who 
was  a  native  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time  a  tendency 
showed  itself  at  times  among  the  cardinals  to  increase 
the  influence  of  their  college  by  electing  popes  who 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  tbe  absence  of  energy  and 
any  prominent  qualities  of  mind.  Thus  it  was  said 
that  Innocent  X  (1644-1656)  was  made  pope  on  the 
ground  that  be  never  said  much,  and  had  done  still 
less;  Clement  X  (1670-1676),  a  feeble  octogenarian, 
''did  nothing  except  to  weep  over  the  administration 
of  his  family  favorites;"  Benedict  XIII  (1727-1780) 
**  seemed  always  to  regard  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cans as  his  world ;  while  his  hypocritical  favorite,  Coscia, 
bartered  away  both  Church  and  State,  until  primitive 
Christian  simplicity  became  utterly  ridiculous  in  a  court 
BO  recklessly  conformed  to  the  world;"  and  Clement 
XII  (1780-1740)  ''was  raised  to  the  throne  when  old 
and  blind"  (Hase,  Church  ffUfory), 

The  episcopal  tendencies  in  the  Catholic  Church  which 
had  made  such  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  absorption 
of  the  old  rights  of  the  episcopacy  by  papal  absolutism 
at  the  councils  of  I^sa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  and  which 
even  at  Trent  had  been  sufiiciently  pow^ul  to  thwart 
a  part  of  the  papal  designs,  made  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  iLgrand  demonstration.  An  assembly  of  French 
bishops  and  barons,  which  was  convoked  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1682,  defined  the  views  of  tbe  Galilean  Church  in 
regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  tbe  papacy  in  the  four 
following  famous  propositions :  1,  That  Peter  and  his 
successors  have  received  power  from  God  in  spiritual, 
but  not  in  secular  affairs ;  2,  That  this  power  is  iimited, 
not  only  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  general  councils,  but.,  8,  by 
the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gallican 
Church ;  and,  4,  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  when 
not  sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  are  not 


infaUible,  This  was  one  of  tbe  grandest  and  most  im- 
portant manifestoes 'on  the  part  of  t^e  bishope  of  tbe 
Catholic  world  against  the  papal  theories  of  Gregory 
YII  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of  France,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  concurred  in  these  resolutions;  and 
thus  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  Catholic  oonntrics 
bore  a  unanimous,  and  therefore  so  significant  a  tc^i- 
mony,  that  France  and  the  popes  were  radically  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  powers  which  in  the  Catholic  Church 
belong  to  the  papacy.  The  pope.  Innocent  XI  (1676- 
1682),  parried  the  dangerous  blow  with  conrage  and 
skill.  He  had  the  proposition  of  the  Gallican  Assembly 
publicly  burned  at  Rome  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  refused  to  sanction  the  consecration  of  any  newly 
appointed  bishops  until  the  revocation  of  the  foar  prop- 
ositions. The  bishops  in  this  conflict  showed  them- 
selves as  cowardly  as  the  pope  was  resolute,  and  the 
king  likewise  soon  effected  a  reconciliation  by  comply- 
ing with  the  pope's  demand.  The  bishops  of  France 
for  a  long  time  remained  divided  into  a  (vallican  and  a 
papal  or  Ultramontane  party,  but  the  latter  steadily 
gained  ground. 

A  still  greater  triumph  was  gained  by  the  papacy 
in  the  long  doctrinal  controversies  caused  by  a  poet- 
humous  work  of  bishop  Jansenins  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  views  on  grace  which  were  propounded  in  this 
work  were  accepted  by  many  of  the  moat  eminent 
theologians  of  France  and  other  countries,  bot  tbe  Jes- 
uits caused  five  of  its  propositions  to  be  condemned. 
The  friends  of  Jansenius  contended  that  the  five  propo> 
sitions  had  been  misunderstood  at  Kome,  and  had  a 
sense  different  from  the  one  in  which  they  were  coin 
demned  by  tbe  pope.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
question  came  np  whether  the  pope  had  not  only  the 
right  to  make  decisions  in  doctrinal  controverries,  bat 
could  also  demand  that  his  interpretation  of  any  the»- 
logical  work  must  be  accepted  as  correct  Alexander 
Vil  (165&>1667)  made  this  demand,  and  aaanred  the 
worid  that  the  propositions  of  Jansenius  were  actually 
condemned  in  the  sense  intended  by  JanseninaL  The 
Catholic  world  was  for  a  long  time  agitated  by  this 
question;  but  as  the  French  government  was  deter- 
mined upon  the  extermination  of  the  Janseniats  even 
more  than  the  pope,  the  novel  demand  of  the  papacy 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  its  right  to  give  an  inialliUe 
interpretation  of  any  theological  work  was  tacitly  ac- 
quiesced in.  Only  a  small  body  in  the  Netheriands, 
the  so-caUed  Jansentsts,  penasted,  under  an  archbishop 
of  Utrecht  and  two  bishops,  in  their  resistance  to  this 
papal  claim,  maintaining  to  the  present  day.  In  ipite 
of  the  oft-repeated  papal  anathemaa,  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  organization. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy  a  violent 
tempest  began  to  collect  throughout  Catholic  Europe 
against  the  papacy.  The  educated  classes  of  these 
countries  were  very  largely  pervaded  by  a  disbelief 
in  the  entire  doctrinal  system  of  the  Catholic  Cborrh, 
and  regarded  the  papacy  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  tbe 
progress  of  enlightenment  and  culture  among  tbe 
masses  of  the  population.  The  Jesuits  were  viewed 
as  the  worst  outgrowth  of  the  papal  system,  and  became 
as  such  the  objects  of  intense  hatred.  In  1759  Bombtl 
excluded  them  from  Portugal  and  confiscated,  their 
property;  and  when  the  pope  interceded  for  them  all 
connection  with  Rome  was  broken  off.  The  example 
of  Portugal  was  followed  by  the  Bourixxi  conits  of 
France,  Spain,  Parma,  and  Naples,  all  of  which  expel- 
led the  Jesuits,  and  ridiculed  the  threats  of  exeom- 
munication  with  which  the  pope  threatened  aome  of 
them.  When  the  papal  chair  became  vacant,  in  1768, 
the  combined  infiuence  of  these  courts  secured  the  elec- 
tion of  cardinal  Ganganelli  as  pope  Clement  XTV  (176!^ 
1774),  who,  after  some  hesitation,  yielded  to  tbdr  ufgent 
demands  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  an- 
nounced by  the  brief  called  DomunuB  ae  Bedemptormstia', 
on  Aug.  16, 1778,  and  represented  as  a  step  wfateh  was 
requirel  by  the  peace  of  the  Churdi.    Aboat  the  same 
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time  a  Gemuui  bishop,  Nicholas  of  Hontheim,  resamed 
the  work  of  the  Gallican  Anembly  of  1682.  Under  the 
name  of  Justiniu  Febroniiu  he  published  a  book  (1763), 
in  which  the  saperiority  of  general  councils  over  the 
popes,  and  the  divine  and  independent  rights  of  the  bish- 
ops, were  defended  with  great  vigor  and  scholarshi  p.  The 
book  created  an  immense  sensation,  but  the  author  re- 
canted on  his  death-bed  (1778).  Soon  after  (1786),  the 
archbishops  of  Mayenoe,  Treves,  Gol<^ne,  and  Salzburg 
agreed  at  Ems  upon  the  so-called  Enuer  Punctationj 
which  demanded  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
national  Ghnieh  of  Catholic  Germany.  But  as  the 
majority  of  the  Grerman  bishops  sided  with  the  pope 
against  the  archbishops,  this  attempt  likewise  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  radical 
measures  by  which  the  emperar  Joseph  11  of  Austria  en- 
deavored to  disconnect  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  of  his 
dominions  from  the  pope,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  strict- 
ly national  agency  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
the  population.  Although  pope  Pins  YI  (1774-1799), 
by  a  personal  visit,  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  emperor,  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  bishops,  opposed  the  efforts  for  reform,  and  the  em- 
peror liveid  long  enough  to  see  their  failure. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  threatened  the  papacy 
with  as  great  territorial  losses  as  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century.  For  a  time  France  appeared  to  be  lost  to 
the  papacy.  Christianity  itself  was  abolished  by  the 
National  Convention,  and  though  the  Directory  (1795- 
1799)  again  permitted  the  exercise  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, French  armies  proclaimed  in  Kome  the  Roman 
republic,  and  carried  pope  Pius  Yl  as  a  prisoner  to 
France,  where  he  died.  His  successor,  Pius  YII  (1800- 
18*23),  was  the  first  pope  for  many  centuries  whose 
election  did  not  Uke  place  in  the  city  of  Rome.  A 
concordat  concluded  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1801 
restored  to  the  pope  his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
power;  but  when  he  revived  all  the  old  hierarchical 
claims  of  the  papacy,  the  emperor  again  (1808)  occu- 
pied the  papal  territory,  and  revoked  the  donation  of 
his  predecessor  Charlemagne  (1809) ;  and  when  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he  carried  the  latter  as  a 
prisoner  to  Fontainebleau. — The  downfall  of  the  Na- 
poleonic rule  and  the  Congress  of  Yienna  put  an  end  to 
the  endangered  position  of  the  papacy.  The  ruling 
monarehs  of  Europe,  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  king  of  Prussia,  desired  the  co-operation  of 
the  papacy  for  the  suppression  of  liberal  ideas.  Al- 
thoi^h  the  protest  of  the  papal  delegate,  Consalvi, 
against  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna  was  smiled 
at  by  the  diplomatists,  the  governments  of  Europe  gen- 
erally, even  those  of  the  Protestant  states,  not  only  con- 
sented to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes,  but  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Otholic  Church 
in  the  several  states  by  means  of  CJoncordats  (q.  v.), 
which,  though  proceeding  from  the  assumption  that 
the  secular  govemmenta  were  at  least  a  co-ordinate, 
and  not,  as  the  mediaeval  popes  claimed,  a  subordinate 
power,  conceded  to  the  papacy  a  far-reaching  influence, 
and  even  a  vigorous  support  in  ecclesiastical  and  edu- 
cational matters.  The  concessions  thus  made  were 
skilfully  used  bv  Pius  YII  and  his  successors,  Leo  XII 
(1823-1829),  Pi^  YIH  (1829-1880),  and  Gregory  XYI 
(1831-1846),  to  extend  again  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  the  Catholic  population  of  Europe, 
and  to  recover  part  of  the  lost  ground.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  Rome  (1814)  Pins  YII  restored  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  once  more,  as  in  the  days 
before  their  suppression,  the  boldest  champions  of  all 
the  daiuM  of  the  papacy,  especially  in  the  Catholic 
countries,  and  the  violent  oppoeers  of  Uberal  institutions. 

The  most  notable  success  which  was  won  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  by  the  papacy  was 
the  great  decline  and  almost  complete  extinction  of 
the  Gallican  and  Episcopalian  tendencies  among  the 
bishops  and  dergy.  Even  governments  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  the 


spread  of  ultra-papal  tendencies,  as  the  (Means  dynasty 
in  France,  and  the  Protestant  govemmenta  of  Germany, 
made  little  or  no  effort  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the 
most  sealous  adhereAto  of  the  papal  theories  to  the 
episcopal  sees,  and  the  coercion  of  the  lower  priesthood 
to  the  same  views*  It  soon  became  apparent  that  in 
the  Otholic  Church  of  the  19th  century  councils  like 
those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  would  be  impossible, 
and  the  papacy,  in  ita  conflicta  with  the  secular  govern- 
ments, the  represenUtive  assemblies,  and  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age,  could  at  least  rely  on  an  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  the  episcopacy  and  the  lower  clergy. 
But  the  masses  of  the  population  in  a  number  of  Catho- 
lic countries,  as  was  diown  by  elections  and  by  revo- 
lutionary movements,  preferred  liberal  institutions  in 
spite  of  all  declarations  and  even  excommunications  of 
the  papacy.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  the  sUtes 
of  the  Church,  where  only  Austrian  bayonets  could  pre- 
vent the  people  from  overthrowing  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes. — The  elevation  of  Pius  IX  to  the  papal 
chair  (June  16, 1846)  not  only  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
those  who  believed  that  some  concessions  to  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  political  worid  would  be  compatible 
with  the  true  interesta  of  the  papacy,  but  even  called 
forth  Utopian  dreams  of  advanced  liberals  like  the  Ital- 
ian priest  and  philosopher  Giobefti,  who  enthusiastically 
mainteined  that  the  papacy,  at  the  head  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  liberal  Italian  states,  might  bring  about  a  full 
reconciliation  between  political  liberalism  and  the  papal 
creed,  and  might  place  lUly  in  the  front  rank  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  These  hopes  were  bitterly  disappointed 
when  the  pope  first  hesitated,  and  finally  refused,  in  1848, 
to  teke  part  in  the  Italian  uprising  against  Austrian 
rule,  and  the  republican  government  was  established  in 
Rome  which  decreed  the  deposition  of  the  pope.  It 
needed  an  interference  of  the  French  army  to  restore 
him  to  his  throne  (1860);  but  in  1859  and  1860  the 
larger  part  of  the  states  of  the  Chnreh  concluded  by 
popular  vote  to  join  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
city  of  Rome  itself  was  only  prevented  from  foUowing 
this  example  by  French  troops  until  1870,  when  the 
witbdrawtil  of  the  French  garrison  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Romans  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation to  Italy,  and  by  the  cessation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope. 

lY.  The  Papacy  »inee  the  Dedarafion  of  TnfaUibiWy, 
— Only  one  year  before  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power,  the  pope  convoked  a  general  council  at  Rome, 
which  was  to  elevate  the  ultra-papal  theory  to  its  cli- 
max by  proclaiming  the  papal  infallibility  as  a  dogma 
of  the  Catholic  Churoh.  For  many  centuries,  even  be- 
fore the  times  of  Gre^iy  YII,  the  popes  had  acted 
as  if  they  were  infallible.  They  had  not  only  de- 
manded, but,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  enforced  sub- 
mission to  their  doctrinal  decisions.  They  had  forbid- 
den appeals  from  their  tribunal  to  a  general  council, 
and  even  disallowed  the  plea  of  the  Jansenista  and  other 
censured  schools  that  the  popes  had  erred  in  under- 
standing the  right  sense  of  the  censured  books.  The 
Church  had  practically  submitted  to  these  claims,  but 
only  from  want  of  organized  and  eflScient  opposition, 
not  fh>m  doctrinal  concurrence,  as  the  councils  of  the 
15th  century  and  the  Gallican  Assembly  of  the  17th 
irrefuUbly  prove.  See  Infallibility.  The  Jesnita, 
since  the  days  of  Bellarmine,  have  been  foremost  in  dis- 
cussing and  defending  the  infallibility  theory,  but  no 
pope  until  Pius  IX  had  dared  to  solemnly  declare  it  as 
a  doctrine  of  the  Chureh.  Pius  IX  had  given  some  in- 
dication of  what  might  be  expected  from  him  by  pro- 
claiming, in  1854,  the  opinion  held  by  many  Catholic 
theologians  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  syllabus 
of  1864 — the  most  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  modem  civilization  and  progress  that  has  em- 
anated from  any  pope.  Nevertheless,  when  the  design 
of  the  pope  to  proclaim  papal  infallibility  as  a  Church 
doctrine  became  known,  many  bishops,  especially  in  the 
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Teutonic  coantries,  earnestly  declared  against  the  in- 
tended nneasuref  not  so  much  because  they  professed  a 
personal  disbelief  in  the  doctrine,  but  because  they  re- 
garded its  promulgation  as  extremely  inopportune,  and 
fraught  with  dangers  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 
The  Vatican  Council  acceded,  however,  on  July  18, 
1870,  to  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  686  members  of  the 
council  voting  for,  2  against  the  proposition,  and  106 
being  absent,  roost  of  whom  were  unwilling  to  vote  fa- 
vorably. See  Vatican  Council.  All  the  bishops  of 
the  opposition  gradually  submitted  to  the  promulgated 
doctrine,  except  a  few  of  the  United  Eastern  churches. 
In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  number  of 
distinguished  theologians  persisted  in  their  opposition, 
and  originated  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  See  Ou> 
Catholics.  The  membership  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  amounted  at  the  close  of  1876  to  only  about 
200.000,  a  small  number  in  proportion  to  the  200*,000«000 
at  which  the  nominally  Catholic  population  of  the  globe 
is  estimated.  But  the  papacy,  with  its  new  claims  no 
less  than  with  its  old,  laclcs  the  recognition  of  the  large- 
ly Catholic  countries,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  history  of  the  years  since  the  Vatican  Council. 
Only  a  few  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
doctrine,  the  city  of  Rome  de6ed  the  papal  excommuni- 
cation by  voting  for  th€  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
and  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Italian 
government  and  Parliament  have  established  their  seat 
in  the  former  capital  of  the  Romish  Church,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  censures  of  the  Church,  the  Italian 
people,  in  October,  1876,  once  more  elected  a  Parliament 
pledged  to  defend  the  national  unity  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  papacy.  In  France,  where  the  Ultra- 
montane party  has  undoubtedly  made  great  prioress 
even  among  the  laity,  the  elections  to  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  1875  gave  a  majority  which  is  openly 
unfavorable  to  the  temporal  power  and  other  papal 
claims.  In  Austria,  next  to  France  the  largest  among 
the  Catholic  countries,  the  lower  house  of  the  Vienna 
Parliament  has  declared  its  sympathy  with  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  liberty,  and  even  with  the  Old  Catho- 
lics. In  all  the  other  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  the  papacy  has  but  an  uncertain  hold  of  gov- 
ernments and  parliaments.  It  has  had,  since  1870,  more 
or  less  serious  conflicts  with  Spain,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuehi,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and,  except 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  where  the  Parliament 
is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Ultramontane  party. 
It  cannot  rely  on  the  subserviency  of  a  single  secular 
government.  And  even  Ultramontane  Belgium  finds  it 
necessary  to  accredit  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
Italian  king,  though  he  is  under  papal  excommunica- 
tion for  having  overthrown  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy. — The  relations  of  the  papacy  to  non-Cath- 
olic governments  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
Vatican  Council  In  view  of  the  past  history  of  the 
papacy,  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Switzeriand 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  new  laws  on  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  Church  and  on 
public  education,  which  have  kindled  new  and  bitter 
conflicts  with  the  papacy.  Russia  remains  in  the  atti- 
tude of  open  hostility  to  the  papacy  in  which  it  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  Vatican 
Council  See  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although 
stripped  of  his  secular  power,  the  pope,  in  1876,  was  still 
treated  by  most  of  the  Catholic  and  some  non-Catholic 
governments  as  a  sovereign,  the  following  states  hav- 
ing diplomatic  agents  accredited  near  the  papal  chair: 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  the  German  Empire, 
Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala,  Monaco,  the  Aijutro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  Peru,  Portugal,  San  Salvador,  and 
Spain. 

Literature. — The  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Roman  bishops  until  the  6th  century  are  the  papal  cata- 
logues. They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Greek 
and  the  I^tin.  Of  the  former,  only  those  found  in  Ire- 
Dsstts  {Adv»  Hceretetf  iii,  3, 8)  and  in  Eusebins  are  of  im- 


portance. Of  the  latter  writer  we  have  a  doable  list,  one 
in  the  ChrotUdes  (only  in  the  Armenian  traoalatioo,  mt 
in  the  Latui  translation  by  Jerome),  from  Peter  to  Gains 
(died  296) ;  the  other  in  his  Church  History,  from  Peter 
to  Urbanus  (280).  Jerome,  who,  in  bis  free  transUtion 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius,  continues  the  list  of 
Roman  bishops  do¥m  to  his  contemporary  and  patron 
Damasus,  leans,  on  the  whole,  more  on  the  statements 
of  the  EccUs,  History  of  Eusebins,  but  has  also  availed 
himself  of  another  Roman  catalogue,  which  is  dosel? 
related  to  the  so-called  Liberian  Catalogae.  The  most 
important  among  the  Latin  catalogues  for  the  histoiT 
of  the  first  three  centuries  is  the  so-called  Catahgfa 
LiberunuiSj  which  is  found  in  the  collective  woric  of  the 
chronographist  of  864,  and  extends  to  Liberiua.  Upon 
it  the  so-caUed  Feliciau  Catalogue,  as  far  as  Felix  IV 
(died  580),  is  based,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  regarded  u 
the  first  edition  of  the  Liber  Pon/^fiealis  (q.  v.).  For  the 
bishops  from  Peter  to  Pontianus  the  Cataloipis  Libery 
cams  substantially  followed  the  chronicles  of  Hippcdytas 
(beginning  of  the  third  cent4iry).  The  Caialogtu  Libert' 
anus  was  followed  by  the  Catcilo^s  Leomma,  compiled 
under  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  and  other  oontinuatiooa 
A  thorough  and  exhaustive  work  on  ail  papal  catalogues 
is  Lipsius*s  Chronohgie  der  rdmischen  Bisehoft  (Kiel, 
1869). — The  earliest  history  of  the  popes  b  the  LUmt 
PofAifiealis^  which  was  long  ascribed  to  Anastasiua, 
abbot  and  librarian  at  Rome  (died  about  886),  who,  how- 
ever, is  the  author  of  the  last  biographies  of  the  work 
only.  It  was  edited  by  Busaeus  (Mentz,  1602) ;  Fs- 
brotti  (Paris,  1649) ;  Bianchini  (Rome,  1718 sq., 4  vols.); 
Muratori  (in  the  three  volumes  of  the  SeripU  Btr,  ItaL): 
Vignoli  (Rome,  1724  8q.,8  vols.). — Among  the  veiy  dd- 
merous  histories  of  the  popes  we  quote  the  following: 
F.  Petrarca,  Vite  dn  PotU^d  et  Impera/ori  Rommti 
(Florence,  1478);  Panvini,  IH  Viiis  Rom.  PotOiJkxn 
(ibid.  1626) ;  Sacchi  di  Palatina,  Hist,  de  Vitis  Pontijkw 
Rom,  (ibid.  1626);  Tempesta,  VvUb  Summ.  PotUiJuuu 
(Rome,  1596) ;  Ciacooni,  Vita  et  gesta  Rom,  Poiif.  et 
Cardin,  (ibid.  1677,  4  vols. ;  continued  by  Pide  Onqiie 
and  Fabrino;  1787);  Palazzi,  Gesta  Ponfi/.  Rom.  (Xen. 
1687  sq.,  5  vols.) ;  Pagi,  Breviarium  gest.  PonL  Rom, 
(6  vols.) ;  Bower,  The  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Lond.  17S0, 
7  vols.);  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Popes  (Hague,  1782  sq.,d 
vols.);  Walch,  Gesdi.  der  rdmischen  PSpsU  (Goftin- 
gen,  1758) ;  Spittler,  Vorlemmgen  Uber  die  GeeckidUe  d» 
Papstthums  (Hamb.  1828) ;  Smets,  Geschiehte  der  PSpitt 
(Cologne,  1829,4  vols.);  P.  Muller,  Die  r&miseken  Pdp- 
ste  (Vienna,  1847-1857,  17  vols.);  ArUud  de  Mentor, 
HisL  des  sow.  Pontifes  Rom.  (Paris,  1848  sq.,  8  vok); 
Haas,  Geschiehte  der  PSpste  (Tubing.  1859  sq.) ;  Grdne, 
Papsi'Gesch.  (Ratisbon,  1864). — ^Among  the  best  woiks 
treating  only  of  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  pafiscy 
are :  Ranke,  Die  rdmischen  Papste.,  ihre  Kirehe  md  ikr 
Staat  im  IBth  u.  17^  Jahrhundert  (Berlin,  1884  sq^  S 
vols..;  6th  edit.  1874, 4  \'ols. ;  tianslated  into  English  and 
other  languages,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  be« 
among  all  works  on  the  papac}*) ;  Baluze,  Vita  Papa^ 
rum  Avinionensium  (Paris,  1608,  2  vols.);  Hofler,  Die 
deufschen  Papste  (Ratisbon,  1889) ;  Chriatophe,  Hietein 
de  la  PapauU  pendant  le  xio  siede  (Par.  1862);  Jaffe, 
Regesta  Pontif.  Rom.  (Berlin,  1851 ;  as  £u>  as  1198). 
Special  works  on  the  ecclesiaadcal  supremacy  claimed 
by  the  popes  are :  Duval,  De  suprema  Rom.  Pontif,  in 
Ecdesia  potestatt ;  Bellannine,  De  potestate  Rom.  lintif. 
(Rome,  1610) ;  Leitam,  ImpemirabiUs  potdifieia  digm" 
tatis  elgpeus;  L.  Veith,  De  primatu  et  itfaUibililafs 
Rom,  Pontif. ;  J.  a  Bennettis,  Prieikgiorum  S.  Petri 
vindicia  (Rome,  1756,  6  vola.) ;  Orsi,  De  irr^mnabili 
Rom,  Pontif,  judieio ;  Scardi,  De  Suprema  Rom.  Pontif. 
auctoritate ;  Chaloo,  DeRonuPonftf.  (ibid.  1887) ;  Kem- 
peners,  De  Rom.  Pontif.  prim,  (ibid.  1889);  Kenrick,  The 
Primacg  of  the  Apo^oUc  See  Vindieaied  (Phila.  1845>; 
Ballerini,  De  vi  ae  ratione  primatus  (Angstk  l**^ 
2  vols.);  Barmel,  Du  Pope  H  see  droits  (Pur.  1908); 
Roscovany,  De  primatu  Rom.  PonL  ejusfue  jnrAus 
(Angab.  1884);  Le  Maistre,  Du  Pigse  (Pan  18G»;  om 
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of  the  principal  works  from  an  UUramontane  point  of 
view) ;  Rothensee,  Der  Primat  da  PapUes  (Mentz,  1880- 
18S4,  4  yob.) ;  EUendorf,  Der  Primat  der  ronu  PapwLe 
(Darmstadt,  1841  sq^  2  vols.);  Grosselin,  Pouvair  du 
Pope  au  Moyen  Age  (Louvain,  1845, 2  vols. ;  also  transl. 
into  German  and  English) ;  Schulte.  Die  Steilung  der 
CandHen,  Pdptte  und  Bischdfe  vom  kistorischen  imd  ca- 
Twniatitchen  Siandpuncte  (Prague,  1871);  Baxmann, 
Gesck.  der  PoUfik  der  PapsUs  (Leipa.  1870,  2  vols.  8ro) ; 
Lanfrey,  Hit^,  PoUHque  des  Popes  (Paris,  1878,  new  ed.) ; 
Waitenbach,  Gesch,  des  romischen  Papstthums  (Berlin, 
1876).  See  also  English  Rev,  vi,  188  sq.;  BlackwowTs 
Mag.  March,  1868,  p.  289  sq. ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev,  Jan. 
1864,  art.  i;  Kitto,  Jovm.  qf^iac,  /.iV.  Jan.  1855;  Edinb, 
Rev,  Jul  J,  1858,  art.  i;  New-Englander,  July.  1869,  p. 
552;  Umd,  Qu,  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  viii;  Brit,  Qu.  Rev, 
Jan.  1875,  art.  i ;  April,  1875,  art.  vi.  For  the  literature 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  see  Infallibility.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Fapadopoli,  Niceola  Commkmus,  a  noted  Ital> 
fan  theologian,  was  bom  Jan.  6,  1655,  in  the  isle  of 
Candia.  When  eleven  years  old  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  college  of  St.  Atbana- 
sius.  In  1672  he  joined  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he  afterwards  left.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  died 
in  1740  (Jan.  20).  Besides  a  number  of  dissertations 
on  ecclesiastical  law,  he  wrote,  De  differentia  GrtBcorum 
*  et  IjOtmorum  episcoporum : — Pramotationes  mgstagogica 
ex  jure  canomco  (Venice,  1697),  in  which  two  works  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches  is  only  a  very  small  matter. 
He  also  left  in  MS.  Instltuta  Grteco-Lrttina  divlsa  in 
ic  lUfTosi  and  a  voluminous  work  of  thirteen  volumes, 
entitled  Opus  armorum,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  saints 
in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Fabricins,  Bibf,  Grac.  (ed. 
Harles),  vol.  xi;  Jdcher,  AUgemetnesGelehrten-D'aikon^ 
ill,  1232;  continued  by  Rottermund,  v,  1519;  Theolo- 
gitekes  Universal'Lexibon^  s.  v. 

Fapaetui,  a  Scythian  name  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

Papal  Catalogues  are  the  principal  source  for 
the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops  down  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury.  These  catalo^es  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Greek  and  the  lA^in,  Of  the  earliest  Greek  are 
the  lists  given  by  Irenieus  (^Adv.  Hmres,  iii,  8,  8)  and 
by  Ensebios  {Chnmica  and  Hist,  Eceies.},  Jerome  has 
depended  altogether  on  Eusebius,  and  is  therefore  of 
importance  only  in  so  far  as  be  supplements  or  cor- 
rects EuseMus.  Of  the  later  Greek  chronicles  are 
to  be  regarded  the  Xpovoyptuptiop  avvrofjtov  of  the 
year  858;  George  Sjmcellus,  and  his  continuator  The- 
ifphanes,  tiie  chronography  of  patriarch  Nicephorus ; 
th  based  for  the  first  three  centuries  on  Eusebius. 
Of  the  Latin,  and  the  most  important  for  the  first  three 
oentaries,  is  the  so-called  Cataiogvs  Uberiawus^  which 
U  found  in  the  collection  by  the  chronograph  of  the 
year  854,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Liberius  (852- 
356).  On  it  is  based  the  so-called  Felician  catalogue 
(tiU  Felix  IV,  f  580),  also  the  Uber  PonHficalis,  The 
CataUigna  L&erianus  was  followed  by  the  CafalO' 
gug  Leommu  (composed  under  Leo  the  Great),  which 
comes  down  to  Sixtus  III.  Further  cataloguing  pro- 
greseed  down  to  the  popes  of  the  6th  century  (among 
them  one  in  several  handwritings  comes  to  Hormisdas, 
t  523).  These  are  followed  by  the  Catalogus  Felid' 
amis,  of  which  the  Vita  Papnrum^  together  with  a 
Codex  Canonum^  coming  down  to  Felix  IV,  are  the 
first  four  of  the  Liber  PontiJicaHs  (q.  v.).  See  Lipsius, 
Chnmol  gie  der  rSmischen  Bischdfe  (Kiel,  1869). 

Fape,  Gabriel,  an  American  rabbi,  was  bom  in 
Germany  abont  1818.  He  came  to  this  country  about 
1843,  and,  though  then  a  young  man,  found  favor  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  at  once  made  rabbi  of  the  con- 
j^regation  Beth  Israe',  Arriving  in  Philadelphia  when 
the  Jews  were  few  in  number,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinoe  his  ministrations  to  a  time  wlien  the  local  Jew- 


ish population  was  extensive  and  Influential,  possess- 
ing a  half-dozen  spacious  synagogues,  many  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  name  for  probity  and  intelligence 
unexcelled  by  any  in  the  land.  He  died  in  1872.  In 
his  last  years  of  the  ministry  Mr.  Pape  did  not  ap- 
pear much  in  public,  limiting  his  efforts  to  mere  con- 
gregational work ;  but  he  was  always  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  nsefnl  of  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  figured  prominently  in  the  Board  of 
Jewbh  Ministers,  and  was  beloved  by  his  flock  and 
esteemed  by  the  entire  comidunity.  He  was  a  mild, 
estimable,  and  pious  gentleman,  of  deep  erudition,  un- 
affected worth,  and  unobtrusive  ways.  See  JtwUh 
J/ewen^er,  N.Y.,  Jan.8,1872.    (J.H.W.) 

Fapebroch  (more  correctly  Papebroek),  Dan- 
iel, a  learned  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
March  17, 1628 ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1645, 
and  was  by  that  body  educated.  He  then  became  a 
teacher  for  a  while,  but  finally  decided  to  study  the- 
ology, and  went  to  Louvain.  In  1658  he  was  ordained 
priest,  but  instead  of  taking  a  pastorate  he  taught 
philosophy  in  his  native  place,  until  Bolland  em- 
pl{>yed  him  as  assistant  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
1600  the  learned  editor  of  the  A  eta  sent  Papebroch  to 
Italy  to  search  the  archives,  and  there  he  was  engaged 
until  1662.  After  his  return  home  Papebroch  wrote 
the  biography  of  St  Patricius,  and  later,  with  Hen- 
schen,  composed  the  Ada  of  the  month  of  March, 
then  April  all  alone ;  and  the  first  three  volumes,  and 
finally  four  volumes  with  Baert  and  Jenning,  writing 
May  and  part  of  June.  As  Papebroch  denied  the  pre- 
tended origin  of  the  Carmelite  Order  from  the  prophet 
Elias,  he  was  severely  attacked  by  that  order.  He 
was  also  subjected  to  trial  by  the  Inquisition,  and  its 
tribunal  at  Toledo  condemned,  in  1695  and  1697,  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Acta  SS.  as  hereticaL  At 
Rome,  however,  only  the  chronology  of  the  popes  in 
the  PropyloBwn  ad  SS.,  month  of  May,  eighth  volume, 
was  condemned.  A  controversy  resulted,  and  con> 
tinned  until  1698,  when  the  CongregcUio  Indicts  com- 
manded both  parties  to  be  silent,  and  threatened  with 
excommunication  the  disobedient.  This  ended  the 
strife.  Papebroch  died  June  28, 1714.  His  biography 
\a  in  Acta  S3.,  month  of  June,  vol.  vi.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Papellards,  a  term  used  in  the  Idth  centuiy  to 
designate  the  party  which  uncompromisingly  support- 
ed the  papacy.  It  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  mendi- 
cant friars  and  their  adherents,  and  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  pietistic  affectation  of  poverty  and  their 
arrogant  pretence  of  humility.  William  of  St.  Ar- 
mour (A.D.  1255)  uses  it  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
mendicant  friars,  but  applies  it  also  to  *'  those  young 
men  and  maidens  itinerating  abont  in  France,  who, 
under  pretence  of  living  only  for  prayer,  had  really  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  get  rid  of  work  and  live 
on  the  alms  of  the  pious.''  When  Louis  IX  was  almost 
persuaded  by  the  Dominicans  to  enter  their  order,  he 
was  nicknamed  Rex  PapeUardus  (comp.  William  of 
St.  Amour,  De  periculis  novissimorum  temp.,  quoted  in 
Neander*s  Ch,  Hid.  vii,  896,  Bohn's  ed.).  It  was  also  a 
name  given  to  the  Beguius.  See  Robert  de  Sorbonne 
in  BibUoth.  Max.  Lugd,  xxv,  850 ;  Blunt,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Papendrecht,  CoRintLtus  P.  vox,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theolo^n,  was  bom  at  Dort  in  the  year  1686,  and 
died  in  1758,  as  canon  of  Mechlin,  after  having  occu- 
pied for  twenty-four  years  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  cardinal  d' Alsace,  archbishop  of  Mechlin.  Papen- 
drecht wrote  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Utrecht  since  the 
Change  of  Religion  (Mechlin,  1725),  and  Analecta  Bel- 
gica  (Hague,  1743, 6  vols.),  a  collection  of  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  Belgium,  enriched  by  his  com- 
ments. 

Paper.    See  WRrriNo. 

Paper-reed  is  the  false  translation  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  M^9,  ^ardh,  a  naked phee,  referring  to  the 
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mradowg  on  the  buiki  of  tho  Nile,  wUcb  mre  foi  the 
most  part  deatiCute  of  trees.     Sse  Nils. 

By  the   "  p«[»r-reed"  the  tremUlore  of  the  A.  V. 

doubtless  intended  to  detignate  the  feniouB  Egyptian 

popyjia,  of  which  we  borrow  the  followine  ■ccount 

cliieBy  from  Cb«mber»'»  Cycleji.  t.  r.    The  papjrni  is 

£,  /       *  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  nrder  Cyperai^,  of 

being  the  Egyptian  pepyrua,  or  "pipyrns  of  the  >D> 
cienta"  i^l'apyrut  tBiti^uonm,  the  Cyperut  papyrvM  of 
l.inneue).  a  kind  of  sedge,  from  eight  to  tec  feet  high, 
with  a  very  atrong  nood}',  aromatic,  creeping  root; 
lung,  aba rp- keeled  leaves;  and  naked,  leafiess,  trian- 
gular, soft,  and  cellular  stems,  as  thick  as  ■  man's 
arm  at  the  lower  part,  and  at  their  upper  extremity 
UesTIDg  a  compound  umbel  of  extremely  numerous 
drooping  apikelets,  with  a  general  involucre  of  eight 
lung  lilifonn  leaves,  each  spikelet  containing  from  eii 
to  tbirteen  florets-  By  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  it  was 
called  pofiH.  from  wbicb  the  Greek  fxipynu  it  derived, 
although  it  was  aleo  called  by  them  ty6/oi  or  drlloi. 
'ihe  Hebrews  called  it  ffomt,  a  word  resembling  the 
Coptic  jRW,  or  "volume;"  its  modern  Arabic  name  is 
btrdi.  So  rare  is  tbe  plant  at  tbe  present  day  in 
Egj'pt,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  introduced  ei- 
tlicr  from  Syria  or  Abyssinia;  liut  it  has  been  seen  till 
lately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  luke  Menzaleb,  and  speci- 
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red  the  emblem  of  Northern  Egypt  or  tbe 
only  grown  there,  if  introduced  it  must 
bave  come  iTom  some  country  lying  to  the  north  of 
^gyi'^  I'  'lAS  l-een  found  in  modem  times  in  tbe 
neigbborliood  of  Jaffa,  on  the  lianks  of  Ihe  Anapus,  in 
the  pools  of  tbe  Liane,  near  Syracuse,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lake  Thruymenus.  It  is  rpptesented  on 
the  oldest  Egj'ptian  monuments,  and  as  reaching  the 
height  of  about  tan  feet.  It  was  grown  in  pools  of 
f  till  water,  groning  ten  feet  above  the  water  and  two 

SelwnnytuB.  Tlic  papyrus  was  used  for  many  pur- 
poses both  ornamental  and  useful,  sucb  aa  crowns  for 
the  head,  sandals,  boxes,  boats,  and  cordage,  but  prin- 
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:<p*tly  for  a  kind  of  paper  called  tij  its  Bame.  Iti 
^ilth  was  innled  and  eaten,  and  its  root  dried  fur  fuel. 
The  pspyrus,  or  paper  of  tbe  Egj-ptians,  was  of  ihe 
greatest  reputation  in  antiquity,  and  it  appears  on  tbe 
earliest  monumenta  in  tbe  shape  of  long  nctangulsr 
sheets,  which  were  rolled  ap  at  one  end,  and  on  which 
the  BCTibe  wrote  with  a  reed  called  bui,  with  red  or 
black  ink  made  of  aa  animal  carbon.  When  newly 
prepared,  it  waa  white  or  hrownbh-white  and  lissom; 
bat  in  tbe  process  of  time  those  papyri  wbicb  have 
reached  the  present  day  have  become  of  ■  light  or 
dark  brown  color,  and  eiceedlngly  Inittle,  breaking 
to  the  touch.  While  papyras  waa  commonly  used  in 
Egypt  far  the  purposes  of  writing,  and  was,  in  (act, 
the  paper  of  tbe  period,  althongh  mentioned  by  early 
Greek  authors,  it  does  not  appear  to  bave  come  into 
general  use  among  the  Greeks  till  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  extensively  ex- 
ported from  tbe  Egyptian  ports  under  the  Ptolemiep. 
Fragments,  indeed,  have  been  found  to  have  liteii  used 
by  the  Greeks  centuries  tjefore.     It  was,  however,  al- 

sheet  cost  more  than  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Among 
the  Romans  it  does  not  appear  to  bave  teen  in  use  at 
an  early  period,  althongh  tbe  Sit<ylline  booka  are  said 
to  have  been  written  on  it,  and  it  was  cultivated  in 
Calabria,  Apulia,  and  tbe  marshes  of  the  'ilber-  Bat 
tho  staple  was  no  doubt  imported  from  Alexandria, 
and  Improved  or  adapted  by  the  Roman  mannlitctii-  • 
rers.  So  extensive  Has  tbs  Alexandrian  manafac' 
tory  that  Hadrian,  in  his  visit  la  tbat  city,  was  stiuck 
by  its  extent;  and  luter  in  the  empire  an  Egyptian 
usurper  (Firmus,  A.D.  373)  is  said  to  have  boaiUd 
that  he  could  sn^qwrt  an  army  off  his  materials.  Il 
continued  to  l>e  employed  in  the  Eastern  and  Weelem 
Empire  till  the  12th  century,  and  was  used  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  Stb,  bnt  after  tbat  period  it  waa  qeite 
aupeneded  by  parchment.  At  tbe  later  periods  it 
was  no  longer  employed  in  the  shape  of  rolls,  bat  cnt 
up  into  square  pages  and  bound  like  modem  bocks. 
See  Wilkinson,  Am.  Egypt,  ii,  96,  96.      Sec  Beui; 

Faphia,  a  surname  ot  Aphn^tt  (Venna\  derivtd 
from  a  temple  in  honor  of  this  goddess  at  PaplHM,  in 
Cyprus. 

Paphnntiiu  of  TxKBAta,  a  noted  manjT  of  tbe 
eariy  Church,  flourished  Dear  tbe  opening  oftbe  Wi 
centuiy  as  bishop  of  a  city  in  the  Upper  Thebais. 
Daring  the  Maxlmian  persecntions  he  Iwt^n  eye,  aad 
was  sent  into  the  mountains.  Papbnnlius'a  aocetical 
life  and  martyrdom  made  him  notorions,  and  be  was 
brought  to  the  etttntioa  of  tbe  emperor  ConKtantine. 
who  learned  to  higbly  esteem  bim.  When  ijoile  a^ 
be  attended  as  delegata  the  Nicsan  Council  (A.D. 
S2!>),  and  tbere  opposed  the  proposition  for  the  celibate 
life  of  the  clergy.  The  doubts  u  to  the  authenticitT 
of  Fsphnntins's  opposition  ore  dispelled  bj  Lea  in  hii 
HUi.  of  SactT^iUit  Ceibacif  (p.  54).  See  also  Keale. 
Hilt,  nf  Iht  Eaitetn  Church  (patriarchate  of  AlexSB- 
dria),  1,147  sq.;  Socrates,  iftt(.£cQ!ei.i,H.  Psphnu- 
tins  probably  attended  also  the  svnod  at  Sardka  in 
A.D.  SIS.  He  died  after  that  evenL  Another  Paph- 
nntiuB  wae  s  follower  of  Theophilns,  and  an  tqipantnt 
of  the  extravagant  anthropomotpbbmi.  He  floorished 
^x>ut  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 

Pa'phOB  (flo^oc.  of  unknown  etymolc^^).  a  eitv 
of  Cyprus,  at  tbe  western  extremity  of  tbe  iriand,  of 
which  itwaathe  chief  city  duringthe  time  of  the  Boman 
dominion,  and  there  the  governor  resided.  TUs  func- 
llonsry  is  called  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xlii,  71 
''deputy,"  and  bis  name  is  said  to  have  been  Strgias 
Panlns.  The  word  d^miy  signifles  procomtMi,  and  im- 
plies that  tho  province  administered  by  sach  an  oficer 
was  tinder  tbe  sapecial  role  of  the  aenata.  See  Dar- 
nrv.  Cyprus  had  originally  been  reaatred  br  tbe 
emperor  to  himself,  and  gnrerned  a        -     ■     ' 
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propTBtor;  but  finding  tbs  iiland  peaceful,  and  troops 
KUitHl  in  other  pirti  of  tha  «ni|)ire,  Angustut  BX- 
cliuged  it  with  Che  sennte  Cor  ■  mora  distant  and 
tioalilBd  ptvvidce,  and  the  goveroor  ii  thererore  cor- 
rectlj  atyled  in  the  Acta  deputy  or  proconsul.  At 
this  tiroa  Cyprus  was  in  a  state  of  cousiderubla  proe- 
peritf;  it  possessed  tfood  roads,  espe<;iall7  one  run- 
ning  bvm  east  to  west  through  Che  whole  length  of 
tbe  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphoa,  along  which  Paul 
and  Barnaliai  travelled ;  an  aitenaive  commerce,  and 
it  was  Che  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  Papliiui  sbrina 
tmm  all  parts  of  the  world  (Fairbum).  The  two 
missionaries  found  Ss^us  Paulus,  tha  proconsul  of 
the  island,  residing  here,  and  were  enabled  to  prodacs 
a  considerable  effect  on  his  Intelligent  and  candid 
mind.  This  influence  was  resisted  by  Elymas  (or  Bai- 
Jesut),  one  of  ChoM  Oriental  "  sorceren"  whose  mis- 
chievous power  was  so  great  at  this  period,  eveo 
anion.'  the  educated  classes.  Hiraculous  sanction  was 
given  to  the  apostles,  and  ElfiDss  was  struck  with 
Uindncss.  The  proconsul's  faith  having  been  thus 
cooGrmed,  and  doubtless  a  Christian  Church  having 
been  founded  in  Paphos,  Bumsbss  and  Saul  crossed 
over  to  Che  continent  and  landed  in  Pamphylia  (ver. 
13].  It  is  observable  Chat  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
latter  becomes  the  more  prominent  of  tbe  two,  and 
that  his  name  hen cefoi ward  is  Paul,  and  not  Saul 
(S(ii'\*£  !•  inf  IlnSJoi-,  ver.  9)  (Smith),     See  Paol, 

Tbe  name  of  Paphoi,  without  any  adjunct,  is  used  by 
poets  and  by  writers  of  prose  Co  denote  both  Old 
Nea  Paphoii,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  in  p 
writers  it  commonly  means  New  Paphos,  while  in  tbe 
poets,  on  the  contrary— for  whom  the  name  Palie-Pa- 
pb(H  would  have  been  unwieldy — it  geoarally  aignifles 
Old  Paphoa,  the  mora  peculiar  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite.  In  inscriptions  also  both  towns  are  called 
'■Papboa."  This  lodiscriminate  use  is 
dnclive  of  ambiguity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose 
author*. 

1.  OldPaphru  ([rnXniirn^of:),  now  K«k'a  or  Kn 
lUa  (Eogel,  Kyproi,  i,  125),  was  said  to  havo  h 
founded  by  Cinyra.<,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
14);  thoagh,  Bcording  to  another  legend  preservHl  by 
Strabo  (xi,  6iio) — whose  text,  however,  varies^it  was 
founded  by  Che  Amazons.  It  w«s  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence ("  celsa  Paphos,''  Virgil,  -Cn.  n,  51),  at  the  dls- 
tince  of  about  ten  stadia,  or  1^  miles,  from  the  sea,  on 
which,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead.  It  was  not  Atr 
distant  from  Che  promontDiy  of  Lephyrium  (Strabo, 
xiv,  683)  and  the  moutb  of  the  little  river  Doc^arus 
(Hesycb.  a.v.  Bunrpot).  The  fable  ran  that  Venus 
had  landed  there  when  she  rose  fknm  ont  the  sea  (Tacit. 
Jlitl.a,3:  HelB,ii,7j  Lucsn,  riii,  4S6),  According 
'  IS  (1, 14),  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Pa- 
■oprobablt    ■ 
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pbos  are  mentioned  in  tbe  Oifyuey  (viii,  SE2).  Hen 
the  worship  of  tbe  goddess  eenCi«d,  noC  for  Cypma 
alone,  but  for  Che  whole  earCh.  The  Cinyrada,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyraa— Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoni- 
cian  oriKin — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power  and 
authority  were  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  conCrolled  by 
a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  waa 
also  an  oracle  here  (Engel,  i,48S).  Few  cities  hava 
ever  been  so  much  song  and  glorlfled  bj  the  poeta 
(comp.  .fiscbyluB,  Suppl.  626;  Virgil,  ^n.  i,  416; 
Horace,  Od.  1,  IB.SO;  iii,!6;  Stat.  Silv.  i,  3,  IQl ;  Ar. 
istoph.Zyiii,  833,etc.).  The  remaina  of  the  vast  tern- 
p]o  of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumference 
being  marked  by  huge  foundation.walis.  After  ila 
overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  reballt  by  Vespa- 
sian, on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  wall  aa  on 
early  and  later  ouea,  and  especially  in  tbe  moat  per- 
fect style  on  tboMi  of  Septimiua  Severus  (Engel,  i,  l^iO). 
From  these  representations,  and  from  the  existing  re- 
mains, HeCsch,  an  architect  of  Copenhagen,  has  at. 
tempted  to  nwtora  the  building  (Mailer's  AreAdoL  g 
289,  p.  eei ;  Erkhel,  iii,  86).     See  Venus. 


a.  f/fie  Paphoi  (rla^oc  Nio),  now 
on  the  sea,  near  the  western  extremity  of  toe  isu 
and  possessed  a  good  harbor.  It  lay  about  sixty 
dls,  or  betneea  seven  and  eight  miles,  north-was 
the  ancient  city  (Strabo,  xiv,  683).  It  was  sait 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  Che 


idi- 


ii  waa  of  Pbcenician  origin.  Sea  pHfxxiciA.  It  had  |  ans  at  the  siege  of  Troy  (Homer,  Ii.  ii,  6D»),  who,  aT- 
tieen  very  anciently  established,  and  before  the  time  ler  the  capture  of  Chat  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm 
of  lIouMT,  as  tbe  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  aC  Pa- 1  which  separated  rtie  Grecian  fleet  on  the  coaaC  of  Cy- 

pni»(Pausan.viii,fl,S8). 

We  And  Agapenor  meik- 


kmg  « 


laP*. 


Hap  of  the  Cuail  of  Cyprnl 


>ns  in  a  Greek  distich 
preserved  in  the  AmiUcIa 
(i,  181,  Brunk);  and  He- 
rodotus (vii,  DO)  alludes  to 
an  Arcadian  colony  in  Cy- 

namasake,  Neu  PaphoM  was 
alio  diHiinguished  for  Che 
worship  of  VenuB,  and  con- 
tained several  masniacent 
temples  dedicated  to  that 
goddess.  Yet  in  this  re- 
spect the  old  city  seems  to 

pre-eminence;  and  Strabo 
tells  us,  in  Che  paasage  be- 
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Ian  cited,  that  tba  load  leading  to  It  from  Ke&  Pa- 
plm*  wu  uinaiilljr  crowded  irilh  mmle  uid  female 
votiirks  resorting  to  the  more  anciiDt  shrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  tlie  latter  place  itaelf.  but  *l<o 
freiin  the  other  towaa  of  Cjprua.  When  Seneca  aaya 
(A'rtf.  Quail,  vi,  ^e,  ep.  91)  that  Paphoi  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed iiy  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to  aay  to  wbich 
nfthe  towna  be  refera.  Dion  Caaaina  (I'v,  !S)  relatoa 
thut  it  waa  reatored  by  Augustna,  and  called  Augiutn 

In  inscriptiona,  it  never  aupplanted  the  sncietiC  one  in 
{H.pular  Die.  TacitUB  (HUt.  ii,  S.  3)  recorda  a  visit  of 
the  youthrui  Titus  to  Papboa  before  he  iccedHl  to  the 
empire,  who  inquired  with  much  cnrioslty  Into  ita 
hliitoT/  and  antiquiliea  (comp,  Suetoniup,  Til.  c.  5). 
Under  this  name  the  hislurian  donbtleaa  included  Ihe 

with  something  like  surprise  that  the  only  image  of 
the  goddess  waa  a  pyramidal  atone — a  relic,  douUtleas, 
of  Phceniclan  orij^n.  There  are  stilt  considerable  m- 
ins  of  New  Pephiis  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sen,  among 
which  are  particularly  remaikalilc  Ihs  remains  of  three 

nencaa  (En  gel,  Kgprot, 
Berlin,  1841,  3  vola.).— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Ctaa. 
Grog.t.v,    SeePococke, 

(Ditc.  afOu  Eatt.  ii,  Sib  - 
S2S;    Roes,  Rate  nari 
A'm,  HaUtimiauoi,  lUto- 
cfoa.  u.  Cypnu,  p.  180- 
m;  CoDvbeare  and 
Howaon,  Lift  >md  Efii- 
tUto/Sl.PuuKii  ed.), 
I.  IBO,  191 ;    Lewin,  SI. 
Coin  repre^utlDg  the  Temple   Pa-I.  i,  ISO  aq.  i  and  the 
and  ImafB  of  Venus  at  Fa-  works  cited  alwve.    See 
t^o^  Ctpbus, 

Paplas  OF  HiEBAFOLis,  in  Pbrygla,  a  noted 
Christian  writer  and  prelate  of  the  patristic  period,  is 
one  of  the  moxt  importunt  witnesses  to  the  authentic- 
ity of  John's  Gospel.  Piipias  flourixhed  in  the  M  cen- 
tury, and  Anally  angered  martyrdom.  According  to 
IreneUB  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostie  John;  but 
KusebiuB,  who  quotes  (BiU.  Erda.  ch.  uxix)  the 
words  at  Irensus,  immediately  snbjnins  a  passage  from 
Papiaa  bimadf,  in  whicb  the  latter  diatinctly  atelea 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  doctrines  from  any  of  the 
apostle^  but  froni  the  "  living  voice"  of  such  fbllow- 
ert  of  Iheira  aa  "are  atUl  aarviving."  Ha  waa  an  in- 
timate ansociate  of  Polycaip,  a  biahop  in  the  same 
province  of  proconsular  Asia ;  and  as  tfae  latter  waa  a 
disciple  of  the  apoatle  John,  it  ia  probable  that  Irenena 
— a  admewbat  hasty  writer — biferred  tbat  bit  compan- 
inn  must  liave  been  the  same.  The  PoKial  <ir  A  Itx- 
a  drim  CkroweU  states  tbat  Papiaa  suffered  martyi^ 
dom  at  PergamUB,  A.D.  161 ;  otheA  put  the  dale  166. 
Eusefaius  descrilns  him  as  "  well  skilled  in  all  manner 
of  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures ;" 

limited  understanding,"  and  a  very  credulous  chron- 
ii'ler  of  "unwritten  tradition,"  who  had  collected 
"certuin  strange  parables  of  our  I^rd  and  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  some  other  matters  rather  too  fallow." 
The  work  in  which  these  were  contxined  wis  entitled 
Anyiuu  cupinniv  iiiiyifiTii  {Fm  Boott  Iff  Cammenla- 
fi*»  on  At  Sr^npt  o/our  LariT).  It  u  now  loft,  but 
fragtnenta  of  it  hai-e  been  preserved  by  Irenaeus,  Eu- 
Hbius,  Anastasius  SInaita,  Andreas  of  CieSBrea,  Max- 
Imus  Confessor,  and  (Ecumenins.  These  fragments 
are  extremely  intereatin)!;  I<ecause  of  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  origin  of  the  Kew-TeatamenC  Scri|>- 
tiirea,  and  their  importance  may  be  estimated  fnm  tlie 
f.>ct  that  they  contain  the  earliest  information  wbich 
we  poHcas  on  the  subject.  Papiaa  ia  our  authority  ' 
fur  tbs  atatement  that  the  evaugeliat  Uatttaow  drew  i 
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np  ■  coltection  of  Cbflat's  sayings  and  dmnga  in  tht 
Hebrew  (probably  Syro-Chaldaic)  direct,  and  that 
every  one  tranalated  it  aa  he  waa  able.  There  caM  be 
no  dunbt  that  tbia  ia  a  perplexing  statement,  suggest- 
ing aa  it  does  the  delicate  question:  "It  Papias  a  cor- 
rect, who  wrote  our  preaent  Uatthew,  which  ia  in 
Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew  ?"  See  UAiraEw.  Gospet, 
or.  Papias  also  tells  as,  either  on  tlie  anlborily  of 
John  the  Presbyter,  or  more  probablv  on  that  of  one 
of  hia  followtra,  that  the  evangelist  Uark  waa  tbe  ia- 
terpretet  (iftiirtnifriji:)  of  Peter,  and  wrote  ''what- 
soever be  [Peter]  recorded,  with  great  accuracy." 
The  passage,  however,  is  fir  from  implying  tbat  Mutii 
waa  a  mere  amannrnais  of  Peter,  as  some  bave  anerttd. 
bnt  only,  as  Valesins  bis  shown,  that  Uaxk  lutened 
attentively  to  Peter's  preaching,  culled  from  it  inch 
things  aa  most  atrictly  concerned  Christ,  and  so  drew 
up  bis  Gojpel.  According  to  Eosebins  (Hi«r.  Eetlei. 
iii,  S9),  Papiaa  waa  an  extreme  HillenariaD.  See  Cave, 
hitl.  Liair.  s.  V.  Papias ;  Lardner,  Workt  (see  Index  ui 
vol.  viii);  Aliog,  Patrolcgie.  1 17;  Neander,  i/trf.  «/ 
D'igmai;  Iloltsmann,  Z>Kiiynnp<wdlcii£nn$ef.(Leipf. 
186^),  p.  U8-251;  Limbach,  Dai  Papiai  FngmtK 
(1876).  See  also  Slndi<  ■  u.  Kritiiet,  1870 ;  1875 ;  Meik. 
Q'l.  See.  ltt£3,  p.  487 ;  1860.  p.  605 ;  Thnlogiail  Eecbi. 
Rtv.  iii,  S41 ;  CkriM.  HewHmbramctr,  July,  1863,  p.  Jl?. 
Paplllon  da  Rivet,  Kicolab-G  abbiei.,  a  FreHh 
Jesuit,  waa  bom  in  Faria  January  19,  i;i7.  He  esrir 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  gained  a  reputatioa 
Iry  bis  eloquence  in  most  of  tbe  pulpits  of  tbe  oapitsl. 
He  retired  to  Toumay  after  tbe  anppreaaion  of  bit 
order,  and  died  there  in  ITS2.  Tbe  Latin  pormt  of 
whicb  he  Is  tbe  author  are  TempliHii  aitHilali-ii 
(174S,  ISmo)  and  tfumbu  phyiim,  'ffigin  vmdi  ■•- 
ralii  (174S,  12nio),  in  which  he  pretends  to  find  in 
morals  tfae  image  of  Descartes's  vortices.  Among  bit 
French  poems,  we  select  tbe  EpUaph-  de  Vollain  and 
a\tiEpHnaKCcmttdtFaikeaitti».  His  aernioDs.Dfi 
correct  and  pure  style,  have  been  printed  in  Tooraiy 
(1770,  4  Tola.  12mo),  and  a  aelection  ttnta  bu  IKwtni 
was  given  in  vol.  lix  of  the  OrOtari  mcrii  by  Ott 
B.\M  tligne  (1856).  PapHion  bad  intniatrd  tn  b- 
Veron  two  MS,  volumes  containing  antne  fOgilin 


rely  l.,t 


>e  peculi 


lirrd 


lark  in  the  life  of  Popi 
rai  so  delicate  that  fur  thirty  years 
only  upon  a  liUie  milk  and  wbiU  bns^d.      See  Fdler 
Did.  Bill.  s.  v. ;    Quirmrd,  La  Franai  liHir.  r.  v.  — 
Hoefbr,  JVouB.  £iog.  GiiUrak,  ixxix,  161. 

Fapln.  Isaac,  a  noted  divine  who  fiouri^ed  <ir<t 
in  tbe  ProteaUnt,  but  later  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  waa  bora  at  Bloia,  France,  Haieh  !1  16i7. 
He  was  a  atadent  fbr  a  while  at  Geneva,  and  later 
at  SaumuT.  At  the  tbrmer  acbool  tbe  proft^aors  wfre 
then  divided  into  two  parties  upon  the  subject  df 
grace,  called  '■  Particnlarists"  and  "  UIliverssiirt^" 
of  which  the  tanner  were  tbe  moat  numerous  and  the 
most  powerful.  The  Univeraalista  desired  simply  tul- 
eration ;  and  H.  Claude  wrote  a  letter  to  H.  TstTP- 
tin,  tfae  chief  of  the  predominant  p^rty,  exbottJBK  biD 
earnestly  to  grant  that  tttac.  But  furratin  gave  Ui- 
tle  heed  to  it.  and  M.  de  Uaratlx,  profcMor  at  Gno- 
ingen,  who  had  disputed  the  point  wannlr  against 
H.  Dailli,  opposed  it  lealoualy;  and  anpporlcd  his 

datenninwl  fbr  intolerancy.  There  was  alao  a  diipote 
upon  the  same  aul.ject  at  Saumnr,  where  U.  Pajon. 
who  waa  Papin'a  uncle,  and  was  then  one  of  Ihc  pn>- 
fesaora  of  theology,  admitted  the  doctrine  of  elBcaciooi 
grace,  but  explained  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
tbe  Reformed  in  general,  and  Juiieu  in  patticalar: 
and  though  tbe  aynod  of  Anjon,  in  1667,  after  hut 
long  debates  upon  the  matter,  had  dismisvl  Pijon. 
with  leave  to  continue  hia  lectures,  yet  fais  isteiift 
there  waa  none  of  the  strongest;  so  that  Ids  ni'pbew, 
who  waa  a  atadent  In  that  uniTorrity  in  16BS,  wji 
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pressed  to  condemn  the  doctrine,  wMcli  was  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  Pajonism  (q.  v.).  Papin  de- 
clared that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  either  party ;  where- 
upon the  university  refused  to  give  him  the  usual  tes- 
timonial. All  these  disai^reeable  incidents  estranged 
him  not  only  from  the  author  of  them,  but  also  from 
his  Church,  and  brought  him  to  take  a  favorable  view 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  In  this  disposition  he 
wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  The  Faith  reduced  to  its  Just 
Botmds;  wherein  he  maintained  that,  as  the  Papists 
professed  that  they  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  the  most 
zealous  Protestants.  He  also  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  Beformed  of  Bordeaux,  to  persuade  them 
that  they  might  be  saved  in  the  Romish  Church,  to 
which  they  were  reconciled.  This  work,  as  might  be 
expected,  drew  upon  him  the  intense  displeasure  of  the 
Protestants,  and  in  1686  he  crossed  the  water  to  Eng- 
land, where  James  II  was  then  endeavoring  to  re- 
establish popery.  Papin  was  granted  deacon^s  and 
prie8t*s  orders  from  the  hands  of  Turner,  bishop  of 
Ely.  In  1687  Papin  published  a  book  against  Jurieu. 
This  exasperated  that  minister  so  much  that,  when  he 
knew  Pi^in  was  attempting  to  obtain  some  employ- 
ment as  a  professor  in  Germany,  he  despatched  letters 
everywhere  in  order  to  defeat  Papin's  applications; 
and,  though  the  latter  procured  a  preacher's  place  at 
Hamburg,  Jurieu  found  means  to  get  him  dismissed  in 
a  few  months.  About  this  time  his  Fctith  reduced  to  its 
just  Botmds  coming  into  the  hands  of  Bayle,  that  writer 
added  some  pages  to  it,  and  printed  it :  but  the  piece 
was  ascribed  by  Jurieu  to  Papin,  who  did  not  disavow 
the  principal  maxims  laid  down  in  it^  which  were  con- 
demned in  a  synod.  Meanwhile,  an  offer  being  made 
him  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  church  of  the  French 
refugees  at  Dantzic,  he  accepted  it :  but  after  some 
time,  it  being  proposed  to  him  to  conform  to  the  sj'nod- 
ical  decrees  of  the  Walloon  churches  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  subscribe  them,  he  refused  to  com- 
ply; because  there  were  some  opinions  asserted  in  those 
decrees  which  he  could  not  assent  to,  particularly  that 
doctrine  which  maintained  that  Christ  died  only  for 
the  elect  Those  who  had  invited  htm  to  Dantzic 
were  highly  offended  at  his  refusal ;  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  depart  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  half 
year  of  his  preaching  which  bad  been  contracted  for. 
This  occurred  in  1689.  Not  long  after  be  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  putting  his  abjuration 
into  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Nov. 
15,  1690.  Upon  tliis  change  Jurieu  wrote  a  pasto- 
ral letter  to  those  of  the  Reformed  religion  at  Paris, 
Orleans,  and  Blois,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Papin 
had  always  looked  indifferently  upon  all  religions,  and 
in  that  spirit  had  returned  to  the  Roman  Church.  In 
answer  to  this  letter,  Papin  drew  up  a  treatise,  Of 
the  ToUratiim  of  the  Protestants,  and  of  the  Authority 
of  the  Chmtk  (printed  in  1692).  He  afterwards 
changed  its  title,  which  was  a  little  equivocal,  and 
made  some  additions  to  it ',  but  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  making  collections  to  complete  it  farther, 
and  finish  other  books  upon  the  same  subject,  he  died 
at  Paris,  June  19,  1709.  His  widow,  who  also  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  communicated 
these  papers,  which  were  made  use  of  in  a  new  edition 
printed  at  large  in  1719  (12mo).  M.  Pajon,  of  the 
Oratory,  his  relative,  published  all  his  Theological 
works  (1728,  in  8  vols.  i2mo).  They  contain,  besides 
his  biography,  Essais  de  thMogie  sur  la  providence  et 
sur  la  ffrace ;  Lafoi  reduite  a  ses  veritftble4  principes  et 
renformie  dans  sesjustes  homes  f  La  tolerance  des  Protes- 
tanSj  afterwards  under  the  title  of  Les  deux  voyes  oppo- 
sks  en  maiiire  de  reKgion,  They  are  all  very  solidly 
written.  Among  other  things  Papin  declares  that, 
if  the  aothority  of  a  synod,  as  that  of  Dort  (q.  v.),  has 
to  be  acknowledged,  the  same  authority  must  be  ac- 
corded to  that  of  Trent  (q.  v.)  also.     See  Hageobach, 


Bi§t»  of  Doeir.  (Index  in  vol.  ii);  id.  Ktrchengesch, 
voL  V.    (J.  H.  W.) 

FapiAt  (Lat.  papi^ta,  i.  e.  an  adherent  of  the  pope) 
is  generally  applied  with  some  admixture  of  contempt 
to  Roman  Catholics.  Of  itself,  the  name  Papist  im- 
plies nothing  more  than  that  he  is  an  adherent  of  the 
pope  ;  but  in  its  popular  use  it  includes  all  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  cher- 
ished by  the  supporters  of  the  papal  authorit3'.  It  is 
therefore,  in  many  cases,  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  profession  of  the  most  extreme  opinions  permitted 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  those  which  are  pop- 
ularly regarded  as  superstitious.  Understood  literally, 
no  consistent  Roman  Catholic  would  disclaim  it ;  but 
in  the  imputed  signification  explained  above  it  is  held 
to  be  offensive. 

Fappati,  a  name  for  the  New-Tear*s-day  festival 
among  the  Parsees,  which  is  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Yezdegird,  the  last  king  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  of 
Persian  monarchs,  who  was  dethroned  by  caliph  Omar 
about  A.D.  640.  The  ancient  Persians  reckoned  a 
new  asra  from  the  accession  of  each  successor,  and  as 
Tezdegird  had  no  successor,  the  date  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  making  the  current  year  (1876)  the  year  1286 
of  the  Parsee  chronology.  On  the  Pappati,  the  Par- 
sees  rise  early,  and  either  say  their  prayers  at  home 
or  repair  to  their  fire  temples,  where  a  lar^^e  congrega- 
tion is  assembled.  After  praj'ers  they  visit  their  re- 
lations and  friends,  when  the  Hamma-i-jour^  or  joining 
of  hands,  is  performed.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  feasting  and  rejoiciifg,  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  It 
is  customary  on  this  day  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  and 
new  suits  of  clothes  to  the  servants.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  U,  615. 

Pappenheim,  Salomon  ben-Seliomann,  a  very 
eminent  Hebrew  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  was 
bom  iu  1740  at  Brealau,  where  his  distinguished  attain- 
ments and  great  piety  secured  for  him  the  rabbinate  of 
the  Jewish  community.  He  died  March  4, 1814.  The 
work  which  has  immortalized  his  name  is  a  lexicon  of 
the  Hebrew  synonyms  of  the  Bible,  entitled  The  Curtains 
of  Solomon  (MTabo  PllS'^n'^)  (8  vols.  4to).  The  first 
volume,  which  w^as  published  at  Dyhrenforth  in  1784, 
consists  of  an  introduction  and  three  parts  or  sections, 
subdivided  into  forty-nine  paragraphs.  The  introduc- 
tion (i-xi)  contains  a  grammatical  dissertation  (PBDID 

nsBnon  i^xi  naosi  T^nsoxn  nT^m&t);  thefiret 

part  (p.  1-88),  consisting  of  seven  paragraphs,  treats  on 
those  words  which  denote  time,  or  on  such  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  as  express  the  idea  of  beginning, 
end,  hurrying,  tarrying,  youth,  age;  the  second  part 
(p.  83-66),  consisting  of  eleven  paragraphs,  treats  on 
ttkose  woids  which  denote  space,  or  on  expressions  con- 
veying the  idea  of  place,  even,  straight,  uneven,  crooked, 
way,  neighborhood,  etc ;  while  the  third  part  (p.  66-118), 
consisting  of  thirty-one  paragraphs,  embraces  words 
which  convey  the  idea  of  motion  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations, e.  g.  going,  ^flying,  springing,  floumig,  etc  The 
second  volume,  which  was  published  at  Redelheim  in 
1831,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  with  notes  by  the 
celebrated  Wolf  Heidenheim  (q.  v.),  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction and  four  parts,  subdivided  into  twenty-six  pai^ 
agraphs.  The  introduction  (p.  1-8)  contains  a  psy- 
chological treatise  (05  WBDH  m-itt:prn  1B1«  ht 
C|*ian);  the  first  part  (p.  9-89),  consisting  of  fourteen 
sections,  treats  on  words  which  express  the  idea  of 
speaking  or  utterance  in  its  various  modifications;  the 
iSecond  part  (p.  89,  40)  discusses  words  which  denote 
hearing;  the  third  part  (p.  40-67),  consisting  of  twelve 
sections,  treats  on  words  which  refer  to  sight ;  while  the 
fourth  part  (p.  57-75),  consisting  of  twenty-three  seo 
tions,  treats  on  words  which  relate  to  the  touch  and 
smdL    The  third  volume,  which  was  published  at 
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Djhnnrorth  in  1811,  anaoMa  ot  ■  genenl  intmdaction 
>ud  one  pan,  subiliviiled  into  iflTf-ttvea  sections,  uid 

tnati  nn  (naK^iin  i«  niDn^non  d-ibt^s  nioiu) 

those  Bynonyon  which  convey  the  idea  of  urftbii.  The 
importance  of  ihii  work  can  hardly  be  overrated.  li 
is  the  only  lexicon  which  embraces  the  aynoaynu  of 
the  whde  Biblical  Hebrew,  as  the  coDOibutiona  of 
Wea>ely,Liuzato,  and  others  to  tliisdepanment  are  cod- 
tined  to  single  graupa  of  vorda.  Pappenbeim'a  tuarvel- 
looa  maalery  of  the  Hebnw  atyle,  his  keen  peiceplion. 
reUued  taale,  critical  acumen,  and  his  philosophical 
mind,  pre-eminentJy  litted  him  for  this  task.  He  also 
wrote  a  lexicon,  or  treatise,  embracing  those  words  and 
paftides  which  are  formed  from  the  letlera  I^PSOKTl, 
entitled  ncblU  pen,  The  Drlight  of  Solomon,  ofwhich, 
however,  only  one  part  appeared  (Bredau,  1802) ;  and 
he  has  lefl  in  M&  A  Critieo-etynotoifical  arid  Synonjfm^ 
tad  Hebrew  Lencon,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
Jiahed.  See  Geiger,  in  the  Zeiltchr^ft  drr  dealichm 
morffniMmdiKkot  GofUtchaJi  (Leipic,  1«03),  ivii,  326 
■q. ;  FUral,  BMioOieea  Judaica,  ill,  64,  etc— Kitto,  Cy- 
clop. Bib,  Lit,  s.  V. 

Pappus,  JoHANN,  Dr.,  a  Lutheno  diTioe,  was 
bom  Jan.  IG,  lol9,  at  Lladan,  on  the  Bodensee.  He 
studied  theology  at  TQLingen  and  Strasburg.  In  1570 
he  waa  appointed  profeaaor  in  Hebrew  and  minister  in 
Strasburg;  in  15TS  profeaaor  of  theologj'  and  putor 
of  the  Uunster.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Uarbach,  his 
former  teacher,  be  was  appointed  president  of  the 
cburch-conventa,  and  in  thin  poaitioD  be  succeeded  in 
causiag  nut  only  a  Lutheran  lltHrgy,  but  also  tbe  For- 
mula of  Concord  (q.  V.)  to  be  adopted,  thus  giving  the 
Lutberan  doctrine  a  strong  footing  in  Strasburg.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  presided  over  the  Straaburg 
Church,  but  he  was  more  feared  than  IothI.     " 
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aj;ainst  the  former  he  wrote  CimlradKHinie»  dodonan 
nunc  Ronuaa  ecdeiia,  judice  tt  Uiit  Seb.  Bfllarmino 
(Strasburg,  1&97).  His  motto  was  >4ifjfiKnri  ivtin- 
parat,  iUt  lapU.  He  died  July  IS,  1610.  He  is  the 
authi>r  of  an  exceLent  hymn,  hk  hob'  mem-Sach  Coll 
iam^HelU  (Engl,  tranel.  iiy  Miss  Wlnkworth,  Zjra 
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Germamiea,  0,  !78,  "Hy  caose  is  God's,  aad  1  an 
still").  Sea  Fecbto*,  Hill.  CoOofuU  Rmmemdiigead. 
(Rostock,  1709) ;  Bittelmeyer,  DU  eimgtL  Kird^a. 
lieder  de$  Eliaua  (Jena,  1866,  in  tbe  Btilriffa  sir 
lAe./ag.  Wiuemcin/i,  by  Reusi  d.  Cauiti,  6  Tols.): 
Uelch.  Adami,  Vila  Gtrwi.  Uitologorm ;  Tk^iogiKiii 
L'm>Tial'Lenk.m,  a.  v. ;  Koch,  Gaek.  d.  daltdket 
Kircienliedei  (Stuttgard,  1867),  ii,  176.     (B.  P.) 

Fapremlm,  tbe  god  of  war  among  the  ancitnt 
Egyptiana,  who  waa  worshipped  onder  the  ligme  of 
the  hippopotamus.  At  Heliopolis  and  at  Botoa  : 
lices  are  said  to  have  been  offered  to  thia  deity 
at  Papremis.  which  was  called  after  him,  there  was  a 
festival  celebrated  every  year  in  honor  of  him. 

Fapua,  or,  as  tbe  Dutch  navigators  called  it,  Ketc 
CrUBuen,  from  a  fane  ltd  resemblance  of  its  inhalatants  to 
those  of  tbe  coast  uf  Guinea  in  AfKea,  is,  if  we  eue|it 
Anatnlia,  the  largest  island  on  our  globe.  Papua  lie 
in  the  AustralUn  Archipelago,  in  0°  SO'-10°  4's.  laL, 
andiai°~161°B0'  E.  long.,  and  Is  about  1400  oiila  ia 
length  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  nortli-weFt 
to  South-east  Cape.  In  outline  it  is  Tcry  irrega- 
lar,  the  western  part  being  nearly  Insnlated  by  Gwl- 
vink  Bay,  entering  ftom  the  north,  and  tbe  Galf  of 
IfClure'from  the  vest,  while  in  the  aonth  it  ends  is 
a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  lofty  mountain].  It 
ia  indented  by  numerous  gnlfs  and  bays,  bfddri  the 
two  already  mentioned,  and  a  large  number  of  river?, 
none  of  which  have  as  yet  btto  much  explored.  Is- 
deed  the  country  is  still  largely  closed  to  tbe  wkilif. 
Our  knowledge  haa  only  in  very  recent  times  beceae 
definite  even  ofthe  coast  lines  (see  below).      Pipaaii 


land  which  have  been  formed  by  the  river  depesio. 
Tbe  Boutbem  part  ia  hardly  anything  else  tkaa  a 
mountain  range.  It  haa  peiiks  far  anrpaasing  those 
of  AuHtnlia  in  altitude,  Uount  Owen  Stanley  beiiE 
13,206  feet;  Obree,  10,300;  Ynle  Uonntain, 9700-.  sad 
many  others  of  the  same  range  a|q)roacbing  ainilir 
elevations.  The  south-west  coast  is  chiefly  compirid 
of  lofty  limestone  hills.  Along  the  aoDtb-wot  ibon 
are  many  cotal-baoki.     Nothing  is  accvald^  ksswi 
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of  either  the  mfaierdl  or  vegetable  wealth  of  the  interi- 
or, the  hostile  and  retiring  nature  of  the  moantaineers 
having  hitherto  closed  it  to  the  naturalist.  It  has 
been  said  that  Papua  produces  gold,  but  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain,  and  the  natives  possess  no  ornaments  or 
tools,  except  of  wood,  stone,  and  bone,  but  what  are 
brought  to  them  from  Ceranu  Papua  is  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  cocoa-nut,  betel, 
Bogo,  banana,  bread-fruit,  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
fruit-trees  that  line  the  shores;  while  in  the  inte- 
rior are  reported  to  be  an  abundance  of  fine  timber 
trees,  as  the  iron-wood,  ebony,  canary-wood,  the  wild 
nutmeg,  and  the  masooi,  the  Aragrant  bark  of  which  is 
a  leading  article  of  export  from  the  sonth-west  coast 
In  some  districts  sugar -cane,  tobacco,  and  rice  are 
cultivated.  The  flower  -  garlanded  and  fruit- bearing 
forests  are  filled  with  multitudes  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds,  of  which  are  various  kinds  of  birds-of-paradise, 
the  crown-pigeon,  parrots,  lories,  etc.  Fish  are  plen- 
tiful, and  are  either  speared  or  shot  with  the  arrow, 
except  at  Hnroboldt  Bay,  where  they  are  caught  with 
nets  made  irom  vegetable  fibres,  with  large  shells  at- 
tached as  sinkers.  The  larger  animals  are  unknown, 
but  wild  swine,  kangaroos,  the  koesi-koesi  (a  kind  of 
wood-cat),  are  plentiful,  as  also  a  small  kind  of  domes- 
ticated dog  used  in  hunting.  Only  in  the  trackless 
wilds  of  Papua  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  found  the 
birds-of-paradise,  with  their  marvellous  development 
of  plumage  and  incomparable  beauty.  The  exports 
are  masooi  bark,  trepang  or  beche-de-mer,  tortoise- 
shells,  pearls,  nutmeg^  birds-of-paradise,  crown-pig- 
eona,  ebony,  resin,  etc.,  which  are  brought  to  the 
islands  of  Sirotta,  Namatotte,  and  Adi,  on  the  south- 
west coast,  where  they  are  bartered  to  the  traders  from 
Ceram  for  hatchets,  rice,  laige  beads,  printed  cottons, 
knives,  earthenware,  iron  pans,  copper,  tobacco,  sago, 
and  oUier  necessary  articles.  The  produce  is  carried 
to  Singapore  and  the  Arroo  Islands.  The  climate  of 
Papaa,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  determined,  is  not  very 
unhealthy,  though  the  temperature  varies  gready,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  indicating  95^  Fahr.  by  day 
and  falling  to  75^  at  night.  On  the  sonth-west  coast 
the  east  monsoon  or  rainy  season  begins  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  ends  in  Septemt)er;  the  dry  sea- 
eon  is  from  September  to  April ;  and  on  the  north 
coast  they  are  just  reversed.  Fever-and-ague  abounds 
all  along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  southern  portion. 
The  most  healthful  place  thus  far  found  is  Port  Mores- 
by, now  occupied  as  a  mission  station.  It  is  said 
to  be  free  from  malaria.  Papua  is  surrounded  by 
countless  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size.  Towards  the  south  is  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
stretching  over  several  degrees  of  longitude,  out  of 
which  Aignan  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and 
Sonth-east  Island  to  2500.  Near  the  Great  Bight  is 
Prince  Frederik  Hendrik  Island,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Princess  Marianne  Strait  Nama- 
totte, a  lofty  .island  in  Speelman  Bay,  in  S°  50'  S. 
lat.  and  133^  56'  £.  long.,  having  good  anchorage  on 
the  west  side,  and  one  of  the  chief  trading-places  on 
the  coast ;  Aidocna,  at  the  entrance  of  Triton  Bay, 
in  IM^  80'  £.  long. ;  and  Adi,  or  Weasels,  to  the  south- 
eaat  of  Gape  Van  den  Bosch,  are  the  principal  islands 
on  the  south-west  coast.  On  the  north,  at  the  mouth 
of  Geelvink  Bay,  He  the  Schouten  Islands,  in  135^- 
137^  50'  E.  long.,  Mafor,  Jobi,  and  many  of  less  im- 
portance. Salawatti  is  a  large  and  populous  island  to 
the  west  of  Papua,  and  further  west  is  Batanta,  sepa- 
r<ited  from  Salawatti  by  Pitt  Strait;  west  and  f^outh 
is  the  large  island  of  Misool,  or  Waigamnie,  in  1°  45'- 
2°  8'  S.  lat  and  129°  30'-130O  31'  E.  long.,  having 
an  area  of  780  square  miles,  and  a  large  population. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  geological 
period  the  Arroo,  Misool,  Waigion,  Jobi,  and  other  isl- 
ands fbrroed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Papua,  banks  and 
soundings  reached  by  the  100-fathom  line  connecting 
them  with  it. 

VII.— S  8 


This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portugnese 
commanders  Antonio  d^Abrew  and  Francisco  Serram 
in  1511.  It  was  in  part  visited  by  the  Dutch  under 
Schouten  in  1615;  in  1828  their  government  built  a 
fort,  called  Du  Bus,  in  Triton  Bay,  8°  42^  S.  lat  and 
183^  51'  5"  £.  long.,  but  it  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
a  few  yean  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate.  In 
1774  an  English  officer,  captain  Forrest,  was  sent  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  search  for  spice-producing 
districts,  and  he  took  up  hu  residence  at  Port  Davey, 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  there  maintained  constant 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Captain  Cook, 
who  visited  the  south-west  coast  in  1770,  was  the  sole 
authority  respecting  the  natives  till  1828.  In  1845  a 
British  man-of-war  surveyed  a  part  of  the  Great  Bight ; 
in  1848  others  surveyed  the  Louisiade.  In  1871  the 
exploration  of  the  southern  part  was  undertaken  by 
captain  Moresby,  and  to  him  we  now  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea  and  its 
adjacent  islands  (see  our  reference  to  his  work  below). 
Many  explorations  have  also  been  made  and  are  now 
making  by  the  minsionaries.  The  Italian  naturalist 
D*Albertis,  who  returned  from  Papua  in  1876,  is  now 
preparing  reports  of  his  observations,  and  they  are  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  observations  of  the  English 
naturalist  Octaviua  Stone ;  but  none  of  these  explorere 
will  and  can  do  so  much  to  enlighten  us  in  respect  to 
New  Guinea  as  the  missionaries  who  have  recently 
gone  there.  The  population  of  Papua  and  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  islands  cannot  of  course  in  our  pres- 
ent unsettled  knowledge  of  it  be  definitel}'  stated. 
From  what  has  been  seen  of  the  country  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  about  800,000  natives.  The  northern 
part  of  the  island  has  been  for  many  years  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  settlere  fh>m  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  Netherlands.  It  is  that  part  of  Papua 
which  was  formerly  tributary  to  the  sultans  of  Tidore, 
stretching  from  Cape  Bonpland,  on  the  east  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  in  140^  47"^  £.  long'.,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  farther  west  and  south-west  to  131^  E. 
long.,  with  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  is  estimated  to 
have  a  population  of  about  200,000.  The  natives  of 
the  interior  have  never  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  sultans  of  Tidore,  but  the  coasts  and  islands  are 
governed  by  rajahs  and  other  chiefii  appointed  by 
them  to  certain  districts  or  kingdoms.  This  power  is 
still  exeroised  by  the  sultan  of  Tidore,  but  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Netherlands  resident  at  Temate. 
The  southern  part  of  Papua,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is 
not  as  yet  claimed  by  any  civilized  power.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  very  ranch  agitated  about  ita  possession, 
and  strong  colonial  influence  is  now  seeking  to  further 
the  annexation  scheme  in  Great  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish press  is  questioning  the  project,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  occupation  by  the  Dutch  will  Ite  dis- 
puted. The  possession  of  Papua  by  some  European 
power  seems  almost  a  necessity  if  the  country  is  ever 
to  be  reclaimed  from  barbarism. 

According  to  the  system  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent, 
the  natives  of  Papua  are  a  race  sprung  from  Neptu- 
nians  and  Oceanians,  in  character,  features,  and  hair 
standing  between  the  Malays  and  Negroes.  Dr.  La- 
tham places  them  under  the  sub-class  Oceanic  Mon- 
golids.  D'Albertis  believes  with  Moresby  and  Gill 
that  the  people  of  Eastern  New  Guinea  are  of  Poly- 
nesian origin  along  the  coast,  but  that  the  indigenous 
Papuans  are  morally  and  physically  inferior  to  the  in- 
vaders of  their  land.  Those  who  live  on  the  coast  and 
islands  now  go  by  the  name  of  Papuans,  probably"  fh>m 
the  Malay  word  Papomeah  or  Poewak-PoetDoh^  which 
signifies  cwiy  or  woolly ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior are  called  Al/oers.  The  Papuans  are  of  middle 
stature  and  well  made,  have  regular  features,  intelligent 
black  eyes,  small  white  teeth,  curly  hair,  thick  lips,  and 
large  mouth ;  the  nose  is  sharp,  but  flat  beneath,  the 
nostrils  large,  and  the  skin  dark  brown.  Around  Hum- 
boldt Bay  the  men  stain  their  hair  with  the  red  earth 


which  is  abnitaHUtln  that  loMllty.  Generally  the  men 
■re  better-looking  tluin  the  women,  but  neither  ■»  rs- 
puisivelv  u|;l;,  as  hsB  been  repeatedly  uld.  The  P«pu- 
ine  of  (i'le  coast  an  divided  into  small  distinct  tribal, 
frequently  »t  war  with  sach  other,  when  they  plant 
the  pathB  to  their  villagea  with  pointed  pieces  of  bam- 
boo or  Kipa  palm,  called  randjoei,  which  ran  Into  the 
feet  uf  a  party  approaching!  to  the  attack,  and  make 
wounda  which  are  difficult  to  cure.  The  meo  buiM 
the  hooeei,  hollow  the  trunka  of  ireea  into  cauDea,  hnut 
and  lieh ;  while  Ihe  women  do  all  tbe  haavieat  work, 
ta,  pot*. 


wood.     Their  fbod  o 


lias,  aago,  r 


birda,  the  fleah  of  wild  [Hga,  and 
of  the  interior  do  not  difier  much  in  appearance  from 
the  Papuans,  but,  lower  aunk  in  Che  aarajfa  life,  are 
independent  noniBdes,  warlike,  and  said  to  be  in  aome 
distiicta  cannibala.  They  are  called  by  tbe  coaat  peo- 
ple (fbatOiUtmountaiDeera, end  bringdown  from  their 
fnreat  retreats  the  fragrant  Uaaool  bark,  nutmegs, 
hirda-of-paradlsa,  and  orown-iiigeona  to  the  coast,  bar- 
tering them  for  other  articlea.  Tbe  natives  ot  the 
Arfak  and  Amherbakin  rangea  an  more  tettled  in  their 
habits,  and  also  cultivate  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  as 
articles  of  commerce,  but  never  bnild  their  honses  at 
a  lower  lave]  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  mourtains.  Tbe  people  of  the  south-west  coast 
■re  perfectly  honest,  open-hearted,  sod  trustworthy. 
They  have  no  rel%lous  worship,  thoogh  some  Ides  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  according  to  whose  will  they  live, 
act,  and  die,  bat  to  whom  no  reverence  la  oSered. 
They  reckon  time  by  Che  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
Ceram  traden,  or  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasona,  and  number  only  up  Co  ten.  Their 
dead  are  buried,  and  after  a  year  or  more  the  bones  sre 
taken  up  and  placed  in  the  (smlly  tomb,  erected  near 
the  bouse,  or  selected  from  the  nsCural  csvema  In  the 
limestone  rocks.  The  women  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  body ;  tbe  men  go  all  but  naked,  have  their  hair 
plaited  or  tiixt]td  oat,  and  ornamented  with  sheila 
snd  feathera.  Marriages  are  contracted  early,  and 
are  only  diasolvod  by  death,  and  the  women  are  chaste 
and  modest.  At  Dureh,  on  the  etinb  coaat,  the  bride- 
gmma  leads  tbe  bride  home,  when  her  father  or  near- 
est male  relative  divides  a  roasted  banana  between 
them,  which  tiiey  eat  together  with  Joined  hands,  and 
the  marriage  Is  completed.     They  have  no  religion. 


2  PAPUA 

hut  bellere  that  tbe  lonl  of  the  Mint  at  death  retnm 
totheson,aodthatoftbeinotiMrtotbedaigfater,  Tbe 
Papuans  of  Humboldt  Bay  are  farther  advanced  than 

those  of  any  other  part  of  the  island,  carve  woffd,  make 
flshmg-nete,  bnild  good  bouaea  above  the  water  of  tbe 
bay,  and  connect  thcui  with  the  mainland  by  bridgei ; 
each  village  has  also  an  octagonal  temple.  omameDted 
within  and  without  with  flgnrea  of  animals  and  obscem 
rapreaentatiens,  though  nothing  is  known  of  tbeir  re- 
ligion. The  latest  temple,  that  of  Tobaldi.  rweived 
in  I8A8  the  present  of  a  Ketherlsnds  flag,  which  is  dy- 
ing (ram  its  spires,  the  natlvee  little  suspecting  that  it 
is  a  sign  of  aaaerted  loreign  iupramacy.  1  be  relijpon 
of  these  PapasDi  seams  to  eoDslat  mainly  in  tbe  ado- 
ration of  Karowaio,  wooden  idols,  of  which  one  is  ml- 
emnly  consecntad  wbenever  a  member  of  the  hmue- 
hold  dies.  Their  temples  tra  full  of  images,  apparrnt- 
ly  symbolical  of  rude  nntnre  worship.  They  hsce 
charmed  tulismani  which  derive  their  efficacy  boa 
being  talked  to. 

All  attempts  of  Ihe  tultaoa  of  Tidora  to  Intmdun 
the  Mohammedan  reli^on  Into  Papua  have  tkiled. 
Christianity  was  first  inUnducad  in  the  narthem  por- 
tion In  I86S,  on  the  island  of  Maaaanama,  to  tbe  eait 
of  Doreh  harbor,  by  the  German  misslonaika  Ottov 
and  Gieszler.  They  did  not,  however,  remain  kng. 
and  Dew  Guinea  mav  be  said  to  be  dependent  (a 
Christian  leaching  on  the  miaaionarlea  sent  thither  I7 
the  London  Church  Uissionaiy  Socfe^  (ioce  UTL 
The  founder  of  this  mission  is  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Untny, 
for  many  years  a  laborer  in  the  Polynesian  cotiDtrv. 
He  began  the  work  at  Damley  island  July  S,  It^'l. 
and  tbe  mission  there  has  proapered  beyond  tbe  no^ 
aangnlne  expectations.  Ihe  people  now  generally 
otwerve  the  Sabbath  and  attend  service,  and  the  gtoas 
and  superstitions  practices  of  hcetbendom  have  diaap- 
peered  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  On 
Aug.  !4, 1BT8,  a  school  was  opened.  Many  of  the  na- 
tives, however,  still  continue  the  pecullai  di*pssitinn 
of  their  departed — customa  which  teem  ti    '"  '     " 


il  of  burying  their  dead  o 


e  by.     In- 
r  ugfat.  they 

are  sccusiamea  (o  preserve  uem.  1  ne  more  corrup- 
tible parts  are  removed,  and  tbe  body  is  atretcbrd 
upon  a  wooden  frame,  to  which  it  is  &stened.  snd  this 
is  placed  in  an  erect  position  and  ssiajrail  till  all  the 
Juices  of  the  body  are  dried  up ;  and  when  this  is  ef- 
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fected  it  keeps  for  generatioiiB.  Missions  are  now 
tablidhed  also  at  the  adjoining  islands  Stephen  and 
Murray,  Bampton  and  Tanau.  At  Murray  Island  the 
first  Christian  church  in  Papua  was  erected  in  1874. 
The  headquarters  of  this  mission  is  at  Port  Moresby, 
and  there  the  wotk  has  prospered  gloriously.  Anoth- 
er important  place  on  the  mainland  is  Mamnnanu,  but 
the  work  has  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned  there 
on  account  of  the  unwholesome  climate.  At  Katau, 
where  a  mission  was  begun  in  1871,  the  laborers  were 
murdered,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  any  attempt 
made  to  renew  the  work.  The  Bers.  S.  Macfarlane 
and  W.  6.  Lewes  are  now  the  principal  missionaries 
in  New  Guinea,  and  they  are  active  in  explorations  as 
well  as  in  Christian  labors.  Very  interesting  reports 
from  these  men  may  be  read  in  the  London  Aeadamfj 
Dec  18,  1875;  April  15,  1876.  See  Moresby,  N«w 
GuLnea  and  Potjfftetia  (Loud.  1876) ;  Murray,  Poljfnetia 
and  New  Guinea  (New  York,  1876, 12mo) ;  The  Leiture 
HovT  for  August,  etc.,  1875.  These  descriptions  so- 
persede  all  former  writings  on  Papua,  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  refer  to  older  publications.  Lawson^s 
Wirndxrviigi  m  tkt  Interior  of  New  Guinea  (Lond.  1875) 
is  regarded  as  a  fraud.  The  author  probably  never 
saw  Papua  or  its  inhabitants  (see  Edinb.  Reo.  Oct.  1875, 
art.  Tii ;  July,  1876,  art.  ix).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Papyrus.    See  Papbr-reed. 

ParabaptiBm  (irapapdnTurfui),  baptism  In  pri- 
vate houses  or  conventicles,  which  is  frequently  con- 
demned in  the  canons  of  ancient  councils  under  this 
name. 

ParablOf  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 
•wflpafiuWt*,  which  signifies  to  eet  tide  by  eide,  and 
thus  comes  easily  to  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of 
doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  comparieon,  A  parable 
therefore  is  literally  a  placing  beside,  a  comparison,  a 
similitude,  an  illustration  of  one  subject  by  another. 
Parables  or  fables  are  found  in  the  literature  of  most 
nations.  They  were  called  by  the  Greeks  alvoi,  and 
by  the  Romans  yhte^.  In  the  following  discussion 
we  avail  ourselves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  in  Smith's  and  Fairbaim's  Bible 
Dictionnriet.     See  Fiourb. 

I.  Sigmjkaiion  of  the  Terms  in  tke  Original'-^'  Par- 
able"  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
Uebrew  and  Greek  words. 

1.  In  the  Old  TesUment  it  answers  to  b'lS^,  maahdlj 
nsoally  rendered  '*  proverb,"  which  denotes  (a)  an  ob- 
acnie  or  enigmatical  saying,  e.  g.  Psa.  xlix,  4 : 

"  I  will  Incline  mine  ear  to  a  ^mrabU; 
I  will  open  my  dark  toying  upon  the  harp ;" 

Psa.  Ixxviii,  2  : 

"  I  will  open  my  month  io  &  parable; 
I  will  niter  dark  eayingg  or  old." 

(i)  It  signifies  a  fictitious  narrative,  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  oonve^Mng  truth  in  a  less  offensive  or  more 
eojcaging  form  than  that  of  direct  assertion.  Of  this 
t^rt  is  the  parable  by  which  Nathan  reproved  David 
(2  Sam.  xii,  2,  3) ;  that  in  which  Jotham  exposed  the 
folly  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg.  ix,  7-15);  and  that 
addressed  by  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  9, 10). 
To  this  class  also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ  (c) 
A,  discourse  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical,  or  high- 
ly ornamented  diction  is  called  nparaNe.  Thus  it  is 
said,  "Balaam  took  up  hMparabie'^  (Numb,  xxiii,  7) ; 
and,  *'Job  continaed  his  parable"  (Job  xxvii,  1). 
Under  this  general  and  wider  signification  the  two 
former  classes  ma3*  not  improperly  be  included.     See 

I'jtOTBRB. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  by  our 
translators  as  the  rendering  of  irapnlioXrf  (derived  as 
above),  a  word  which  seems  to  have  a  more  restricted 
MgpAification  than  the  above  Hebrew  term,  being  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
vi2    to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative,  under  which  is 


veiled  some  important  truth.  It  has  been  supposed, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  parables  -uttered  by  our  Sav- 
iour  narrate  real  and  not  fictitious  events ;  but  wheth- 
er this  was  the  case  or  not  is  a  point  of  little  conse- 
qhence.  The  fact  that  in  one  instance  only  (the  par- 
able of  Lasams  and  **  Dives")  an  actual  name  is  given 
— ^though  probably  but  a  conditional  one  commonly 
indicative  of  a  class — ^is  evidence  that  our  Lord  had  no 
particular  individual  in  view.  Each  of  his  parables. 
however,  was  ettentiaUg  true;  it  was  true  to  human 
nature,  and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  Another 
meaning  which  the  word  occasionally  bears  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  of  a  tjfpe  or  emblem^  as  in  Heb. 
ix,  9,  where  irapafioXri  is  rendered  in  our  version  Jiff- 
wre.  According  to  Macknight,  the  word  in  Heb.  xi, 
19  has  the  same  meaning,  but  this  is  probably  incor- 
rect.   See  Emblem. 

The  word  irapapokri  therefore  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  thing!>, 
differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is  sufii- 
cient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced  within 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  wapa/3oX//  of  Greek 
rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  the  simplest  argument 
from  analogy.  **  Ton  would  not  choose  pilots  or  ath- 
letes by  lot ;  why  then  should  you  choose  statesmen  ?" 
(Aristot.  Rhet,  ii,  20).  In  Hellenistic  Greek,  however, 
it  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  coextensive  with  tiiat  of 
the  above-mentioned  Hebrew  maekdi,  for  which  the 
Sept.  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  make  it  the 
equivalent.  That  word  l=dmUitude'),  as  was  natural 
in  the  lang^ge  of  a  people  who  had  never  reduced 
rhetoric  to  an  art,  had  a  large  range  of  application, 
and  was  applied  (as  seen  above)  sometimes  to  the  short- 
est proverbe  (1  Sam.  x,  12 ;  xxiv,  18 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  20), 
sometimes  to  dark  prophetic  utterances  (Numb,  xxiii, 
7, 18 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  Ezek.  xx,  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic 
maxims  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  2 ;  Pro  v.  i,  6),  or  metaphors  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative  (Ezek.  xii,  22).  In  Ecclesias- 
ticus  the  word  occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  ns 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  Son  of  Sirach 
throws  light  on  the  position  occupied  by  parables  in  our 
Lord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word  is  used 
with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most  frequently 
to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it  a  special  mean- 
ing, it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  saying  like  '*  Physician, 
heal  thyself*  (Luke  iv,  28),  to  a  mere  comparison  with- 
out a  narrative  (Matt,  xxiv,  82),  to  the  figurative  char- 
acter of  the  Levitical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix,  9),  or  of 
single  facts  in  patriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi,  19).  The 
later  history  of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  Natu- 
ralized in  Latin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or  earlier 
versions,  it  loses  gradually  the  original  idea  of  figura- 
tive speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any  kind.  Medi- 
sBval  Latin  gives  ns  the  strange  form  ot  parabolare, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  technical  Greek  word  in 
the  Romance  languages  are  parier,  parole^  parota^ 
palabrcu  (Diez,  Bonum,  Wdrterb,  s.  v.  Parola).  See 
Simile. 

II.  Definition  and  DisHnetione, — ^From  the  above  ex- 
aminations we  are  prepared  to  find  the  word  frequently 
used  both  by  the  evangelists  and  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  with  reference  to  instructions  of  Christ  which 
we  should  call  simply  figurative,  or  metaphorical,  or 
proverliial.  In  Luke  vi,  89  we  read,  *^And  he  spake 
a  parable  unto  them,  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ? 
Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?"  (comp.  Matt. 
XV,  14, 15,  where  Peter  speaks  of  the  saying  as  "this 
parable").  In  Mark  vii,  17,  after  Jesus  had  taught 
that  not  the  things  entering  into,  but  those  coming  out 
of  a  man  defile  him,  we  are  told  that,  "  when  he  was 
entered  into  the  house  from  the  people,  his  disciples 
asked  him  concerning  the  parable ;"  and,  in  Luke  xiv, 
7,  the  warning  against  taking  the  chief  seats  at  table 
is  introduced  as  "  a  parable  put  forth  to  those  which 
were  bidden."  In  all  these  sayings  of  our  Lord,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  germ  of  a  parable  is  con- 
tained.    We  have  only  to  woric  upon  the  hint  given 
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ua,  and  we  have  the  perfect  stoiy.  Two  blind  men, 
fur  e3umple,  are  seen  leading  each  other  along  the 
r(»ad,  and,  after  struggling  for  a  time  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  so,  both  fall  into  the  ditch  by  the  way- 
side. A  pure  and  noble-spirited  man  takes  his  fObd 
with  unwashed  hands,  while  a  hypocrite  and  oppressor 
of  the  poor  is  careful  to  cleanse  them  before  he  eats ; 
both  rise  up  from  table  and  return,  the  one  to  his  career 
of  benevolence,  the  other  to  his  wrongs  and  his  injus- 
tice :  which  is  the  one  deserring  condemnation  ?  The 
banquet  is  spread,  a  vain  guest  enters  and  takes  the 
highest  seat,  a  meritorious  but  humble  one  fullows  and 
t  ikes  the  lowest,  the  master  of  the  house  notes  the  im- 
propriety, and  requests  the  former  to  go  down,  the 
latter  to  come  up,  the  attention  of  the  whole  company 
is  directed  to  them,  the  one  is  shamed,  the  other  is 
honored.  Thus  in  each  case  we  have  the  substance, 
although  not  the  form,  of  the  parable;  in  each  an  in- 
cident of  common  life  is  employed  for  the  illustration 
of  higher  truth.  But  while  comparison  is  thus  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word  before  us,  it  has  acquired 
a  special  sense  in  distinction  from  those  other  words, 
similitude,  metaphor,  allegory,  fable,  etc.,  which  also 
imply  comparison.  Let  us  endeavor  to  distinguish  it 
from  these. 

1.  The  parable  is  not  a  mere  timiHtude^  in  which  the 
mind  rests  simply  upon  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween two  things  that  are  compared,  and  experiences 
that  pleasure  which  is  always  afforded  by  the  discover}' 
of  resemblances  between  things  that  differ.  In  such  a 
case  both  terms  of  the  similitude  must  be  enunciated, 
and  the  pleasure  springing  from  their  agreement  is  all 
that  the  speaker  or  writer  looks  to  as  what  will  lend 
force  to  his  instructions.     See  Similitudb. 

2.  Nor  is  the  parable  a  mere  metaphor,  in  which  a 
word,  familiar  to  us  in  the  region  of  sensible  experi- 
ence, and  denoting  some  object  poesewed  of  particular 
properties,  is  transferred  to  another  object  belonging 
to  a  more  elevated  region,  in  order  that  the  former  may 
impart  to  us  a  fuller  and  livelier  idea  of  the  properties 
which  the  latter  ought  to  possess.  Were  we  to  speak 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  seed  we  might  be  said  to  nse 
a  metaphor,  but  in  that  case  we  transfer  the  properties 
of  the  seed  to  the  Word ;  the  seed  itself,  having  sug- 
gested the  particular  property  upon  which  we  wish  to 
dwell,  vanishes  from  our  thoughts.  But  when  as  a 
part  of  instruction  by  parable  we  use  the  same  expres- 
sion, the  idea  of  the  seed  abides  with  us,  and  the  keep- 
ing before  our  minds  of  its  actual  histor}*,  that  we  may 
ascend  from  it  into  another  sphere,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  mental  process  through  which  we  pass.  See 
Metaphor. 

3.  It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
parable  and  allegory.  It  can  hardly  be  (as  In  Trench, 
On  the  Parabies,  p.  8)  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  trans- 
ference of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  thing  sig- 
nifying to  the  thing  signified,  so  that  the  mind  blends 
the  two  together,  while  in  the  former  it  keeps  them 
separate.  This  distinction  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that 
an  allegory'  is  only  an  extended  metaphor,  an  idea  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  correct,  for  the  allegory  seems  to 
differ  from  the  metaphor  especially  in  this,  tliat  no 
transference  of  qualities  and  properties  takes  place. 
In  the  allegory  the  circumstances  emplo^'ed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  remain  in  their  real  or  supposed 
existence ;  the  mind  does  not,  as  in  metaphor,  rest  at 
once  in  the  final  object  of  thought,  and  only  travel 
backwards  to  the  figure  employed  for  giving  liveliness 
to  the  representation,  in  order  that  it  may  fill  out 
its  idea  of  the  higher  by  recalling  the  attributes  of  the 
lower.  It  st^trts  from  the  facts,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, which  form  the  basis  of  the  similitude  it  em- 
ploys ;  it  leaves  them  as  they  are ;  and  only  hastens 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  corresponding  order  of  things 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  sphere  to  which  it  ascends. 
The  allegory  thus  corresponds  strictly  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  derivation  of  the  word.     It  is  the  teach- 


ing of  one  thing  by  another  thing,  of  a  second  bv  & 
first ;  a  similarity  of  properties  is  supposed  to  exist,  a 
like  course  of  events  to  be  traceable  in  both ;  but  tbe 
first  does  not  pass  off  In  the  second ;  the  two  remain 
distinct.  Viewed  in  this  light,  allegory,  in  its  widest 
sense,  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus,  of  which  the  fable, 
the  parable,  and  what  we  commonly  call  allegory  are 
species.  It  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  note  tbe 
differences  of  these. 

4.  Between  ya6fe  and  parable  the  diffSsrence  appears 
to  be  determined  by  the  object  which  they  sevenllj 
propose.    It  is  the  business  of  the  fable  to  enforce  onl? 
some  prudential  maxim,  some  eommon-eense  principle, 
some  wise  saw  founded  on  the  experience  <^  the  world, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  shall  awaken  sarpriK 
and  pleasure.     Hence  it  deals  mainly  with  plants  or 
the  lower  animals,  and,  by  clothing  them  with  all  the 
powers  of  reflection  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  its 
aim,  it  gives  not  only  interest  but  force  to  its  lesson. 
If  even  animals  or  plants,  we  reason,  can  dis]day  such 
prudence  or  be  the  victims  of  such  folly,  how  much 
more  ought  we,  with  our  higher  powers,  to  exhibit  the 
one  or  to  avoid  the  other  ?     The  parable  has  a  nobler 
end.     It  would  teach  either  religious  or  high  moral 
truth.     It  deals  with  the  loftiest  aspect  of  man's  be- 
ing, with  the  nobler  side  of  his  character,  with  his  re- 
lation not  to  mere  earthly  experience,  but  to  a  spiritual, 
an  ideal  world.     Hence  it  cannot  admit  into  its  stnrr 
those  actors  in  which  the  fable  mainly  delights.    The 
lesson  which  it  would  enforce  Is  too  solemn  for  that 
It  would  jar  upon  our  sense  of  propriety,  and  would  be 
unnatural.     That  such  actors  should  appear  in  tbe 
fable  produces  no  feeling  of  incongruity,  because  ve 
know  that  there  is  a  side  of  our  nature  which  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  ns  by  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  that  side  of  it  which  the  paiaUe 
would  instruct,  and  to  introduce  ther^ore  tbe  lower 
animals  as  our  instructors  there  would  be  to  destroy 
our  sense  of  what  chiefly  distinguishes  ns  from  then, 
and  would  only  produce  disgust.     The  correctness  of 
what  has  been  said  may  still  further  appear  if  we  eon- 
sider  that  we  would  take  no  ofiRence  at  a  parable  is 
which  angels  were  actors,  because,  whatever  points 
of  difference  there  may  exist  between  the  human  iwA 
angelic  nature,  they  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  fitted 
for  moving  amid  the   same  spiritual  realities,  and 
cherishing  the  same  siNritual  emotions.     These  cni>- 
siderations  will  also  show  us  that,  whOe  a  ftble  may 
proceed  upon  facts  palpably  fictitious,  the  parable  can 
only  proceed  upon  those  which  are  or  may  be  true.    It 
deals  so  much  with  the  severe  majesty  of  tmth  that  it 
cannot  accept  the  aid  of  anything  plainly  fklse.    It  is 
the  truthfulness,  in  short,  of  the  lower  side  of  tlie  rep- 
resentation that  makes  it  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the  coo- 
veyance  of  the  higher.     Thus  also  we  remark,  in  con- 
clusion upon  this  point,  that  the  parable  might  take  tbe 
place  of  the  fable,  but  not  the  fiible  of  tbe  parable.    M 
to  the  distinction  again  between  the  parable  and  tbe 
aiUffortf  eomnumhf  to  caUed,  it  is  probably  to  be  soogbt 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  offspring  simply  of  a  poet- 
ical imagination,  while  the  former  is  convenant  with 
the  actnal  realities  of  life.     See  Fablv. 

Thus  distinguished  both  iVom  similitude  and  meta- 
phor, and  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  allegory,  tbe  parable 
may  be  said  to  be  a  story  which,  either  true  or  po^oess- 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  exhibits  in  the  sphere 
of  natural  human  life  a  process  parallel  to  one  which 
exists  in  the  ideal  and  spiritual  worid.  It  differs  from 
the  '*  story*' of  the  modem  romantic  tale  chiefly  in  tbe 
fact  that  its  incidents  are  drawn  from  ordmarf  Ufe, 
while  the  latter  deals  with  unusual  and  marvelJovs 
conjunctures,  such  as  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  rsality. 
The  moral  effect  therefore  is  very  different.    See  Al- 

LXGORT. 

III.  Use  ofParablet  by  our  Lard.— It  will  help  bn 
however,  still  further  to  understand  tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
parable,  and  its  high  significance  as  a  method  of  taitioB, 
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if  we  consider  the  stands  upon  which  its  power  to  in- 
stract  us  rests.  For  ttiat  power  is  not  simply  depend- 
ent upon  the  pleasare  which  an  aptly  chosen  simtli- 
tade  always  affords.  It  is  rattier  dependent  upon  the 
truth,  of  which  we  become  gradoally  more  sensible  as 
our  views  of  religion  rise,  that  the  whole  of  nature  and 
providence,  the  whole  constitution  of  human  life,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society,  spring  from  one  God,  and  are 
maintained  by  him.  All  outward  things  tlius  become 
transfigured  to  us — are  not  merely  what  they  are  to 
the  bodily  eyes,  but  are  pregnant  with  a  fuller  mean- 
ing, colored  with  a  richer  light  to  the  eye  of  &ith. 
Beneath  the  outward  we  see  the  inward ;  beneath  the 
material,  the  spiritual ;  beneath  the  visible,  the  invisi- 
ble ;  beneath  the  temporal,  the  eternal.  Everywhere 
the  same  perfections  of  God's  being,  the  same  rules 
of  his  government,  appear.  We  feel  ourselves  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  grand  harmonious  system,  all  the 
lines  of  which  spring  from  the  same  centre,  and  return 
to  it  again.  Whatever  lesson,  therefore,  is  associated 
with  any  one  part  of  the  Almighty*s  works  or  ways, 
comes  to  us  with  the  weight,  not  of  that  one  part  only, 
but  of  all.  If  God  reveal  himself  in  this  way  here,  he 
will  reveal  himself,  we  reason,  in  this  way  elsewhere. 
We  call  in  the  universe  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
which  we  may  be  considering ;  and  we  rest  in  the  as- 
surance that,  could  we  explore  it  all,  we  should  find 
analc^oos  principles  at  work  in  it. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  view  of  parables  is 
Christian,  and  that  our  Lord's  parables  were  addressed 
to  Jews.  The  statement  is  tme.  The  feeling  which 
we  have  expressed  belongs,  in  its  most  developsd  form, 
to  Christianity  alone.  In  its  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness it  was  first  revealed  in  Christ.  He  alone  has 
taught  us  to  behold  in  eveiything  the  tokens  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  presence,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  pan- 
theistic error  of  merging  the  Father  in  his  works. 
But  although  fully  developed  only  in  Christianity,  this 
lesson  was  one  also  of  Judaism.  The  Jew  believed  in 
a  personal  God,  and  looked  upon  the  world  as  his  handl- 
-work.  What  he  lacked  was  that  well-grounded  belief 
in  the  love  of  God  which  could  alone  guide  him  through 
the  many  perplexities  and  reconcile  the  many  appar- 
ent eontradictions  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Still 
he  knew  enough  to  make  him  in  a  great  degree  alive 
to  tUs  power  of  the  parable.  Further,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  onr  I^rd,  as  the  great  Teacher  of  man, 
could  not,  while  he  sought  to  be  understood  by  the 
Jew,  be  limited  in  his  teaching  by  the  capicity  of  the 
Jew  to  understand.  He  had  to  speak  for  all  ages,  and 
all  stages  of  advancement ;  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
for  the  carnal,  for  full-grown  men  as  well  as  babes. 
More  than  all,  we  must  remember  that  in  his  teaching 
the  Saviour  had  to  present  kimteif~4ha.t  his  lessons 
were  not  like  those  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  who  may 
l>e  more  or  less  taught  by  others  to  speak  what  he  him- 
self is  not.  Christ  was  to  embody  in  himself  the  high- 
est conception  of  Christianity.  He  was  to  exhibit 
onr  faith  in  living  reality,  by  showing  how  he  himself 
felt  and  lived — ^how  he  himself  looked  on  heaven  and 
earth,  on  God  and  man.  Therefore,  even  although  the 
Jew  might  have  been  less  favorably  situated  than  he 
was  for  owning  this  particular  element  of  the  parable's 
power,  such  a  method  of  instruction  would  still  have 
possessed  a  divine  and  beautiful  appropriateness  in 
the  llpa  of  Jmus. 

To  anderstand  the  relation  of  the  parables  of  the 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teachings,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  use  made  of  them  by  previous  or  contemporary 
teachers.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were 
firequently  employed  by  them  (see  Horwitz,  Hebrew 
Taitt,  Lond.  1826;  N.  Y.  1847;  Levi,  Parabole  dai 
lihri  Tcimudiei,  Florence,  1861).  They  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash  (comp.  LIghtfoot, 
Uor.  ffeh,  ta  Matt,  xiii,  8 ;  Jost,  Judenthum,  ii,  216), 
and  are  ascribed  to  HUlel,  Shammai,  and  other  great 


rabbins  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  pane- 
gyric passed  upon  the  great  rabbi  Meir,  that  after  his 
death  men  ceased  to  speak  parables,  implies  that  up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  a  succession  of  teachers  more 
or  less  distinguished  for  them  (d'oto,  ful.  49,  in  Jost, 
Jvdenthumy  ii,  87;  Lightfoot,  /.  c).  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a 
coQdescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For  them, 
as  for  women  or  children,  parables  are  the  natural  and 
lit  method  of  instruction  (Maimonides,  Porta  Afosis, 
p.  81^,  in  Wetstein,  On  Matt,  xiii),  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Jerome  as  accounting  for  the  common  u^e 
of  parables  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Hieron.  In  Matt. 
xviii,  28).  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
this  represents  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  rabbins 
of  our  Lord's  time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach  confines  them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself 
to  study.  They  are  at  once  his  glory  and  his  reward 
(Ecclus.  xxxix,  2,  3).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  b}'  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  cities 
and  country,  it  is  written  that  '*they  shall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken"  (xxxviii,  88).  For 
these,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Scribes  and 
teachers  of  the  law  had  simply  rules  and  precepts, 
often  perhaps  burdensome  and  oppressive  (Matt,  xxiii, 
8,  4),  formnln  of  prayer  (Luke  xi,  1),  appointed  times 
of  fasting  and  hours  of  devotion  (Mark  ii,  18).  They, 
who  woald  not  even  eat  with  common  people  (comp. 
Wetstein  and  Lampe,  On  Jo/tn  vii,  49),  cared  little  to 
give  even  as  much  as  this  to  the  *'  people  of  the  earth," 
whom  they  scorned  as  ^  knowing  not  the  law,"  a  brute 
herd  for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For 
their  own  scholars  they  had,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual character  and  power  of  thought,  the  casuistry 
with  which  the  Mishna  is  for  the  most  part  filled,  or 
the  parables  which  here  and  there  give  tokens  of  some 
deeper  insight.  The  parable  was  made  the  instrument 
for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to  discern  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  of  which  the  "accursed"  multitude  were 
ignorant.  The  teaching  of  onr  Lord  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  was  in  every  way  the  opposite  of 
this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  l»e  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  "  words  of  grace"  which  he  spake,  *'  not  as 
the  Scribes."  Beatitudes,  laws,  promises,  were  utter- 
ed distinctly,  not  indeed  without  similitudes,  hut  with 
similitudes  that  explained  themselves.  So  for  some 
months  he  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the  sea^ 
shore  of  Galilee,  as  he  had  before  taught  in  Jerusalem, 
and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  But  then  there  comes 
a  change.  The  direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn, 
unbelief,  hardness,  and  he  seems  for  a  time  to  abandon 
it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  (Matt,  xiii,  10)  implies  that  they 
were  astonished.  Their  Master  was  no  longer  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  l)efore.  He 
was  falling  back  into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  rab- 
binic teaching  (comp.  Schottgen's  Hor.  Heb.  vol.  ii, 
"Christus  Rabbinorum  Sommus").  He  was  speak- 
ing to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
which  the  rabbins  reserved  for  their  chosen  disciples. 
Here,  for  them,  were  two  grounds  for  wonder.  Here, 
for  us,  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  which  he  gave, 
that  he  had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching  because  the 
people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt,  xiii,  18), 
and  in  order  they  might  remain  so  (Mark  iv,  12). 
Two  interpretations  have  been  given  of  these  words : 
(a.)  Spiritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves 
hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to  them 
by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  The  parable  was 
an  instrument  of  education  for  those  who  were  children 
in  age  or  character.  For  this  reason  it  was  chosen  by 
the  Divine  Teacher,  as  fables  and  stories,  "adminicnla 
imbecillitatis"  (Seneca,  ^pist.  59),  have  been  chosen 
by  human  teachers  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Jokann.  84). 
(6)  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables 
something  of  a  penal  character.     Men  have  set  them- 
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selves  Against  the  truth,  and  tharefon  it  is  hid  from 
their  eyes,  presented  to  them  in  forms  in  which  it  is 
nut  easy  for  them  to  recoipiise  it.  To  the  inner  circle 
of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  linow  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all  these 
thin^  are  done  in  parables.  Neither  view  is  wholly 
Sdtisfacton\  Each  contains  a  partial  truth.  All  ex- 
perience shows,  firtty  that  parables  do  attract,  and, 
when  once  understood,  are  sure  to  be  remembered; 
Mconcflfy,  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and  see  that 
they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care  to  ask  what 
that  meaning  is.  Their  wortli,  as  instruments  of 
teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at  once  a  test  of  cliaracter, 
and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with 
that  wiilcli,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it. 
The}'  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who  love  dark- 
ness. They  protect  the  truth  which  they  enslirine 
from  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer.  They  leave  some- 
thing even  with  the  careless  which  may  be  interpreted 
and  understood  afterwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  ex- 
plained it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  interpre- 
tation, so  tliat  they  can  **  understand  all  parables," 
and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  region  in  which  para- 
bles are  no  long^  necessary,  but  all  tilings  are  spoken 
plainly.  In  this  way  the  parable  did  its  work,  found 
out  the  fit  hearers  and  led  them  on.  It  is  also  to  lie 
remembered  that  even  after  this  self-imposed  law  of 
reserve  and  reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of 
the  Scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was  changed,  but 
the  work  of  teaching  or  educating  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment given  up,  and  the  aptest  scholars  were  found  in 
those  whom  the  received  system  would  have  altogether 
shut  out. 

If  we  test  the  parables  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find  them  wanting 
in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. What  can  be  more  forcible,  more  persuasive, 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  parables  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
ix,  7-15),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v, 
1-^),  and  of  Esekiel  (xix,  1-9)  ?  There  are  other  il- 
lustrations, like  that  of  the  city  delivered  by  one  wise 
inhabitant  (Eccles.  ix,  14, 15),  which  are  substantially 
parables,  although  not  in  express  form.  But  the  par- 
ables uttered  by  our  Saviour  claim  pre-eminence  over 
all  othen  on  account  of  their  number,  variety,  appo- 
siteness,  and  beauty.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  mode  of  instruction  better  fitted  to  engage 
the  attention,  interest  the  feelings,  and  impress  the 
conscience  than  that  which  our  Lord  adopted.  Among 
its  advantages  may  be  recapitulated  the  following: 
(1.)  It  secured  the  attention  of  multitudes  who  would 
not  have  listened  to  truth  conveyed  in  the  form  of  ab- 
stract propositions.  It  did  so  in  virtue  of  two  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  viz.  that  outward  and  sensible 
objects  make  a  mora  vivid  impression  than  inward  no- 
tions or  ideas ;  and  that  the  particular  and  the  concrete 
affect  the  mind  more  than  the  general  and  the  abstract. 
Thus  a  virtue  or  vice  may  be  held  up  for  abhorrence 
or  admiration  far  more  successfully  by  exhibiting  its 
effects  on  the  character  of  an  individual  than  by  eulo- 
gizing or  declaiming  against  it  in  the  abstract.  (2.) 
This  mode  of  teaching  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  with 
which  the  Jews  were  familiar,  and  for  which  they  en- 
tertained a  preference.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  their  prophets,  and,  like  other 
Eastern  nations,  listened  with  pleasure  to  truths  thus 
wrapped  in  the  veil  of  allegor}'.  (3.)  Some  truths 
which,  if  openly  stated,  would  have  been  opposed  by 
a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were  in  this  way  insinuated,  as 
it  were,  into  men's  minds,  and  secured  their  assent 
unawares.  (4.)  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted 
to  conceal  Christ's  meaning  from  those  who^  through 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  were  indisposed  to  receive 
it.    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  hi  the 


passage  quoted  in  Matt,  xiii,  18.  Not  that  <iie  troth 
was  ever  hidden  from  those  who  sincerely  aongfat  to 
know  it;  but  it  was  wrapped  in  just  enough  of  obsen- 
rity  to  veil  it  ftom  those  who  **liad  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness," and  who  would  not "  come  to  the  li^ 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved."  In  aooordaace 
with  strict  justice,  such  were  **  given  up  to  strong  de- 
lusions, tliat  they  might  lielieve  a  lie."     See  Blcsd- 
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Accordingly,  fh>m  the  time  indicated  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  parables  enter  largely  into  our  Lc9d*s  re- 
corded teaching.  Each  parable  of  those  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  may  have  been  repeated  more  than 
once  with  greater  or  less  variation  (as,  e.  g.,  those  of 
the  pounds  and  the  talents.  Mutt  xxv,  14 ;  Lnke  xix, 
12;  of  the  supper,  in  Matt  xxU,  2,  and  Luke  xiv,l(i). 
Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  were  many 
others  of  which  we  have  no  record  (Matt,  xiii,  2M ; 
Bdark  iv,  88).  In  those  which  remain  variona  writen 
have  thought  it  possible  to  trace  something  like  an  or- 
der ;  but  as  these  classifications  must  be  in  any  esse 
somewhat  subjective  and  arbitrary,  we  refrain  from 
presenting  them,  and  give  simply  a  etnnplete  list  m 
tabular  form  (p.  647). 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  and  all  counterfeits,  that  the  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  contain  no  parables.  Human  invention 
could  imagine  miracles  (though  these  too  in  the  ipuri- 
ous  Gospels  are  stripped  of  all  that  givea  them  majesty 
and  significance),  but  the  parables  of  tlie  Gospels  were 
inimitable  and  unapproachable  by  any  writera  of  tiist 
or  the  succeeding  age.  They  possess  a  life  and  power 
which  stamp  them  as  with  the  **  image  and  superscnp- 
tion"  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence  of 
any  allosion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken  teaching 
of  the  apostles  shows  how  little  their  minds  set  after- 
wards in  that  direction,  how  little  likely  they  were  to 
do  more  than  testify  what  they  liad  actually  beard. 

IV.  Rulu  of  InterfnrelaiioH. — It  has  been  usual  to 
oonsider  the  parable  as  composed  of  two  parts:  viz. 
the  protatitf  oonveying  merely  the  Kiend  sense ;  and 
the  apodon§^  oontaihing  the  mysfteo/  mJfffwnttUve  sesee. 
It  is  not  neoessanr,  however,  that  this  second  pert 
should  always  be  expressed.  It  is  ftnequently  omitted 
in  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  when  the  truth  illostrsted 
was  such  as  his  disciples  were  unable  at  the  time  Ynlly 
to  comprehend,  or  when  it  was  his  design  to  reveal  to 
them  something  which  was  to  be  hidden  from  (he  nn- 
believing  Jews  (comp.  Matt,  xiii,  11-18).  The  excel- 
lence of  a  parable  depends  on  the  propriety  and  forte 
of  the  omiparison  on  which  it  is  founded ;  on  tlw  gen* 
era!  fitness  and  harmony  of  its  parts ;  on  die  obvioas- 
ness  of  its  main  soope  or  design ;  on  the  beauty  sad 
conciseness  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  and 
on  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  capsdties 
of  the  hearen.  The  teope  or  derigm  of  Chilst^s  parables 
is  sometimes  to  be  gathered  fttmi  his  own  express  dec- 
laration, as  in  Luke  xii,  16-20;  xlv,  11 ;  zvi,  9.  In 
other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  considering  the  con- 
text, the  dreumstances  in  which  it  waa  spoken,  snd 
the  features  of  the  narrative  itself,  i.  e.  the  ikera^  eeoie. 
For  the  right  understanding  of  this^  an  aeqoaintaBce 
with  the  customs  of  the  people,  witii  the  productions 
of  their  country,  and  with  the  eventa  of  their  litstory, 
is  often  desirable.  Most  of  our  Lord's  parables,  how- 
ever, admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main  aoope,  and  ara 
so  simple  and  perspicttons  that  **lie  who  rans  may 
read." 

It  has  been  <Qrged  by  some  writers,  bj  none  with 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom  (Hem. 
in  Matt,  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each 
parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not 
to  find  a  special  significance  in  each  drenmttance  or 
incident  The  rest,  it  is  said,  may  be  dealt  with  9B  tlw 
drapery  which  the  parable  needs  for  Ita  grsee  and  com- 
pleteness, bat  which  is  not  essentiaL    It  m^  bs  ^oes* 
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tioned,  howeyer,  whether  this  canon  of  interpretation 
U  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  portion 
of  oar  Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubtless  is  that 
there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading  thought  to  be 
laamed,  partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly  from  the 
occasion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  all  else  gathers 
round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpretation  which  he 
himself  has  given  us  there  is  more  than  this.  Not 
only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have  each  of 
them  a  significance.  The  explanation  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  given  with  less  fulness — an  outline  as  it 
were,  which  the  advancing  scholars  would  be  able  to 
fill  up— is  equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
these  two  instances  that  we  are,  at  least.  Justified  in 
looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories 
of  a  parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likely  to  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies  and  an  arbitrary  dogma- 
tism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  in  our  recollecting 
that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  but  as  scholars 
guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose  words  are 
higher  than  our  thoughts,  recognising  the  analogies 
which  may  have  been,  but  which  were  not  necessarily 
those  which  he  recognised.  Ko  such  interpretation 
can  claim  anything  like  authority.  The  very  form  of 
the  teaching  makes  it  probable  that  there  may  be  in 
any  case  more  than  one  legitimate  explanation.  The 
outward  fact  in  nature  or  in  social  life  may  corre- 
spond to  spiritual  facts  at  once  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul. 
A  parable  may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide 
field  open  to  the  discernment  of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his  imag- 
ination. (1.)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  not  arbitrary. 
(2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is  not  to  override 
or  encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught  by.  others.  (8.) 
The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to 
which  all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  measured.  He  interpreted  two 
parables,  that  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii,  a-8,  18-23; 
Mark  iv,  8-«,  14-20;  Luke  viii,  6-8,  11-16)  and  that 
of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  (Matt,  xiii,  24-80,  36-43). 
These  interpretations  must  suggest  the  further  rules 
of  which  we  are  in  search. 

1.  Each  parable  has  one  leading  idea  to  which  all  its 
parts  are  subordinate.  For  example,  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  this  idea  is  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  In  that  of  the  tires  and  the 
wheat,  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  good  with  the  evil,  till 
the  day  when  both  shall  be  finally  and  forever  parted. 
In  subordination  to  tliese  two  ideas  all  the  different 
incidents  of  the  two  parables  are  explained.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same ;  and  when  we  succeed  in  forming  to 
oui  selves  such  a  conception  of  the  leading  idea  of  the 
narrative  that  all  its  parts  easily  and  naturally  ar- 
range themselves  around  it,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  our  conception  is  correct.  This  idea,  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  heart  to  God,  and  not  in  any  local 
or  temporary  circumstances.  It  was  so  in  the  cases 
Ijefore  us.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  Saviour  to  have  specified  many  causes  which  spe- 
cially hindered,  in  those  who  then  heard  him,  the  true 
reception  of  his  word.  But  he  does  not  so.  Those 
which  he  mentions  were  not  peculiar  to  that  age  and 
country ;  they  belong  to  ever}'  land  and  to  all  time. 
The  devil,  tribulation,  and  persecution,  the  cares  of  this 
world,  the  deceitfulnees  of  riches;  how  general  are 
they !  they  embrace  the  widest  and  most  universal  re- 
Idtions  between  the  human  heart  and  outward  circum- 
hUnces.  So  with  the  other.  The  field  is  not  Judasa, 
but  '*  the  world ;"  "  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 


the  kingdom,  but  the  tares  are  the  diildren  of  the 
wicked  one."  Again,  how  general  I  we,  as  well  u 
Christ's  immediate  hearers,  are  included  there.  The 
lesson  is  important.  What  more  common  than  for 
preachers  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  parable,  first  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time — for  example,  in  the  calling 
of  the  Jews  and  the  rejection  of  the  Gentiles — and  then 
to  proceed  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  truth  oon- 
taiued  in  it,  thus  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  their  hear- 
ers the  impression  tliat  the  first  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation, the  second  the  wise  and  happy  application  of 
it?  The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  general  is 
the  true  meaning ;  the  particular  ia  only  one  of  its  ap- 
plications suitable  at  the  time,  just  as  other  applica- 
tions might  be  suitable  to  any  age  if  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  a.ixe  is  marked.  How 
completely  is  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
ruined  when  we  are  told  that  the  elder  son  is  the  Jew, 
the  younger  the  Gentile.  The  instinct  of  a  congrega- 
tion which  repels  such  a  method  of  interpreting  b 
more  true  to  the  nature  of  the  parable  than  the  would- 
be  archaeological  explorations  of  the  pulpit. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  individual  parts  of 
a  parable  may  be  full  of  instruction.  In  that  of  the 
sower,  what  a  field  of  thought  b  opened  by  the  expres- 
sion, "  The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God"  (Luke  viii,  II). 
In  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  description  of  the 
younger  son's  wandering  from  his  father's  hoaae,  of 
the  famine  that  came  upon  him  in  the  strange  land,  of 
his  want  and  misery,  and  of  the  degrading  service  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  form  a  striking  reprecentatioo 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  over.  But  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  oth- 
ers, the  particular  point  to  be  observed  is  this,  that 
such  lessons  must  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  main  drift 
of  the  parable,  and  must  be  so  treated  as  to  bring  more 
powerfully  home  to  us  its  one  leading  idea.  Thai  in 
themselves  they  may  teach  more  is  possible.  Who 
shall  measure  the  infinite  extent  of  the  wisdom  of 
Christ,  or  the  inexhaustible  meaning  which  may  lie 
in  the  simplest  utterance  of  him  *4n  whom  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,**  who  Is  *^'tbe 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  ?'*  Bat,  consid- 
ered as  parts  of  the  parable  in  which  they  occur,  such 
separate  clauses  or  incidents  are  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  general  lesson  which  it  teaches,  and  may 
onl}'  be  so  treated  as  to  lend  that  lesson  force.  This 
is  the  one  great  principle  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided; 
and,  when  we  hold  it  fiist,  we  may  at  onoe  admit  that 
the  fuller  the  meaning  which  can  be  naturally  impart- 
ed to  each  individual  portion  of  the  parable  the  more 
justice  do  we  do  to  it.  The  danger  of  forgetting  tbii 
has  been  f.equently  illnstrated.  It  has  led  to  an  as- 
due  and  unscriptnral  pressing  both  of  specific  traits  of 
parables  and  the  want  of  them.  Thns,  in  that  of  the 
laborers  in  the  market-place,  we  might  be  easily  led, 
by  the  last  part  of  it  (Matt  xx,  8-14),  to  the  supposition 
that  in  the  heavenly  state  the  rewards  of  all  Christ's 
servants  will  be  equal — a  supposition  at  variance  with 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  How  often  has  it 
been  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was 
not  taught  by  the  Bedeemer,  because  in  the  paralJe 
of  the  prodigal  son  there  is  no  mention  made  of  ex^- 
tion  or  intercession  before  the  wanderer  is  welcomed 
to  his  father's  house,  and  embraced  in  the  arms  of  bis 
father's  love.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, to  fix  clearly  in  the  mind  the  general  lesson  of  a 
parable,  and  to  keep  evenrthing  subservient  to  it. 

2.  While  there  is  thus  one  leading  Idea  in  each  par- 
able, the  explanations  already  referred  to  as  given  by 
our  Ix>rd  further  show  that  there  are  even  few  of  its 
smallest  particulars  which  have  not  a  meaning.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  of  determining  what  the  meaning 
in  each  case  is,  and  the  extravagant  and  fanciful 
lengths  to  which  some  interpreters  have  gone,  has 
generally  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion*  It  has  been 
urged,  and  not  wholly  without  rekson,  that  every  stoiy 
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muitt  have  some  things  in  it  which  serve  only  to  give 
liveliness  and  force  to  the  delineation,  which  are  mere 
trannition  points  from  one  part  of  the  narrative  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  to  assign  a  meaning  to  these  is  to 
substitute  simply  human  fancies  for  the  teaching  of 
God.  To  this  the  only  reply  is  that  there  is  danger 
in  either  ez^me ;  but  that  our  tendency  ought  to  be 
to  seek  a  meaning  in  such  traitB,  rather  than  the  re- 
versCf  seems  clear.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  aim  of 
the  parable  is  not  poetical,  but  ethical.  The  Rtory  is 
not  told  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  les- 
son; and  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  it 
will  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
this  end  as  far  as  possible  in  all  its  traits.  In  the 
second  place,  the  course  followed  by  our  Lord  is  con- 
clusive upon  the  point.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
thorns  and  brambles  of  the  bad  ground,  the  thirty, 
sixty,  and  hundred  fold  of  the  good  ground,  have  all 
a  meaning.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  that  of  the  tares 
and  the  wheat.  How  readily  might  we  suppose  that 
the  reapers  were  only  subordinate  to  the  harvest. 
There  cannot  be  a  luirvest  without  reapers.  Yet 
"  the  reapers  are  the  angels ;"  while  the  field  itself, 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed,  the  enemy  who  sowed 
tares,  and  the  harvest,  are  each  explained.  There  is 
hardly  a  trait  in  either  parable  that  is  destitute  of 
force.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  However  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  make  the  application  of  each,  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made,  and  our  main  object  must  be 
to  discover  the  limits  beyond  which  we  may  not  go. 
Here,  again,  we  cannot  ofier  rules  which  promise  to 
be  of  much  use,  but  attention  to  the  following  prind- 
I^es  may  help  us. 

(a)  Traits  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  belong  only  to  the  coloring. 
In  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  we 
read  that  the  Master  said  to  one  class  of  the  workers, 
"Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way"  (Matt,  xx,  14). 
Words  like  these  cannot  be  literally  applied  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  man.  We  have  nothing 
of  our  own,  no  claim  of  our  own  to  reward.  After  we 
have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  *^The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  This  trait,  therefore,  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
filling  out  of  the  narrative. 

(6)  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  lead  to  con- 
cln-dons  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith  belong  only 
to  the  coloring.  In  the  parable  of  the  unmercifol 
servant  we  read,  "  But,  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 
pay,  his  lord  commanded  hun  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be 
made*'  (Matt,  xviii,  25).  Shall  we  infer  that  wives 
are  to  sufler  for  their  husbands',  children  for  their 
lathers'  sins?  The  analogy  of  faith  answers.  No. 
Sach  a  lesson,  then,  cannot  be  associated  with  the 
particulara  referred  to.  They  spring  only  from  the 
fact  that,  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  the  wife 
and  children  were  considered  to  be  the  husband's  and 
father's  property.  Again  we  have  simply  a  part  of 
the  filling  out  of  the  narrative  (comp.  Scholten,  quoted 
m  Lisco,  On  the  PardbUs  [Clark's  translation],  p.  105). 

(c)  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  teach  doc- 
trines not  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture  belong  only 
to  the  coloring.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  we 
are  infonned  that  '*  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five 
were  foolish"  (Matt,  xxv,  2).  Give  a  meaning  to  this, 
and  we  must  infer  that  the  number  of  the  saved  and 
of  the  lost  will  be  the  same.  Such  a  doctrine  is  no- 
where taught  ns  in  the  Bible,  and  again  we  conclude 
that  thecirenmstance  mentioned  ooly  fills  out  the  nar- 
rative. 

(<f )  Traits  to  which  an  interpretation  cannot  be  giv- 
en  without  indulging  in  fiindes  and  conceits  belong 
only  to  the  coloring.  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  *^  the  father  said  to  his  servants.  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe  and  pat  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 


hand  and  shoes  on  his  fieet"  (Luke  xv,  22).  To  see 
in  this  the  general  tokens  of  restoration  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  son  in  his  father's  bouse  is  evidently 
required.  But  to  underetand  by  the  '^best  robe"  the 
robe  of  the  Saviour's  righteousness,  by  the  **ring"  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  by  the  ^'  shoes"  those  works  of  our 
calling  whereby  *'the  penitent  shall  be  equipped  for 
holy  obedience'"  (Trench,  On,  the  ParablU,  p.  412), 
seems  to  be  pushing  interpretation  to  a  fanciful  ex- 
tent. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Trench's  inter- 
pretation of  Matt,  xiii,  88,  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal,"  where  he  makes  the  three 
measures  of  meal  represent  the  three  parts  of  the  then 
known  world,  or  the  three  sons  of  Noalj,  or  the  three 
elements,  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  which  together  make 
up  the  man  {On  the  Parable*,  p.  114, 115). 

Bearing  these  cautions  in  mind,  the  more  minute 
our  interpretation  of  a  parable  is,  the  more  do  we  con- 
form to  the  example  of  Him  whose  parables  we  inter- 
pret. Our  great  guide,  however,  must  be  a  spiritual 
tact  and  discernment  cultivated  by  close  communion 
with  Christ  himself,  an  intelligent  perception  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  a  rich  experience  of  the  practical  pow- . 
er  of  the  divine  life  as  it  works  in  ourselves,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  working  there.  We 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  parables  of 
Christ  teach  directly  neither  history  nor  doctrine  nor 
morlils  nor  prophecy.  They  express  directly  only 
certain  great  principles  of  the  Saviour's  divine  king- 
dom, of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  when  that 
kingdom  comes  into  contact  with  the  human  heart. 
History,  doctrine,  morals,  prophecy,  may  be  deduced 
from  them,  because  the  truth  of  God  and  the  human 
heart  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  But  it  is 
with  principles  alone  that  the  parables  deal ;  with  prin- 
ciples which  imply  doctrines,  which  result  in  morals, 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  will  re- 
appear in  the  fhture.  To  set  forth  these  principles  in 
a  sphere  which  is  wider  than  that  of  either  individuals 
or  churehes,  in  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  in  contact 
with  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  object  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment parables.     See  Interpretation. 

V.  Literature, — ^The  following  are  strictly  exegetical 
works  on  all  the  parables  of  our  Lord  exclusively ;  we 
designate  a  few  of  the  most  important  by  prefixing  an 
asterisk :  Roger,  Parables  (lA>nd.  1690,  4to ;  in  Germ. 
Hafn.  1648, 4to) ;  Keach,  Exposition  (Ijond.  1701,  fol. ; 
1856, 8vo) ;  Bragge,  Discourses  (ibid.  1711, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Lyncken,  Parabken  (Utrecht,  1712,  8vo);  Yitringa, 
Parabelen  (Amst.  1715, 4to ;  in  Germ.  Leips.  1717, 4to) ; 
Dodd,  Discourses  (Lend.  1751,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bulkley, 
Discourses  (ibid.  1771,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Gray,  Delineation 
(ibid.  1777, 1818;  in  Germ.  Hanov.  1781,  8vo);  Bauer, 
Parabeln  (Leips.  1781,  8vo) ;  Eylert,  Homlien  (Halle, 
1806,  1818,  8vo);  Farrer,  Sermons  (Lend.  1809,  8vo); 
Colly  er.  Lectures  (ibid.  1815,  8vo) ;  Grin  field.  Sermons 
(ibid.  1819, 8vo) ;  Kromm,  Parabeln  (Fulda,  1823, 8vo) ; 
Upjohn,  Discourses  (Wells,  1824, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Mount, 
lActures  (bond,  1824, 12mo):  Lonsdale,  ^rjposificn  (ibid. 
1825,12mo);  Baily,£rpo(aton (ibid.  1828, 8vo);  Knight, 
Discourses  (ibid.  1880,  8vo) ;  "^Lisco,  Parabeln  (Berlin, 
1832,  and  often  later,  8vo ;  in  Engl.  [Clark's  Bibl.  CabJ] 
Edinb.l840,12mo);  Mackenzie  (Mfkry),  Lectures  {Lond» 
1888,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Greswell,  Erposition  {Qjit,  1834, 
5  vols.  8vo) ;  Cubitt,  Conversations  (Lend.  1840, 18roo) ; 
Zimmermann,(r/et<;^fw»e  (Darmst  184(M2, 2  vols.  8vo)*, 
^Trench,  Notex  (I^nd.  1841,  and  often  later;  N.  Y. 
1861,  8vo) ;  Mrs.  Best,  Tracts  (Lend.  1841,  12mo)  ; 
De  ValentI,  Parabeln  (Basle,  1P41, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Close, 
Discourses  (London,  12mo);  "^Amdt,  Gl  ichnissreden 
(Magdeb.  1842-47, 1846  60,  6  vols.  8vo);  Horlock,  Ji^ 
position  (vol.  i,  Lend.  18^4,  12mo>;  Bums,  Sermons 
(ibid.  1847,  12mo) ;  Krummacher,  Parables  (from  the 
Germ.  ibid.  1849, 12mo ;  1853,  4to) ;  I^rd  ^  tanley  (Earl 
of  Deriiy),  Conversations  (i'  id.  1849, 18mo) ;  Cumming, 
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Lectures  (ibid.  1852,  12mo) ;  Newland,  PotHb  (ibid. 
1854,  12rao) ;  Stevens,  Parables  (Phila.  1855,  8vo) ; 
Kirk,  Lectwes  (N.  Y.  1856, 12mo) ;  Oxenden,  Parablts 
(I^nd.  1865, 1866,  8to);  MachUchlan,  JV^et(ibid.  1870, 
8vo) ;  De  Teissier,  Parables  (ibid.  1870,  l2ino).  For 
treatises  and  discussions  on  the  nature  and  other  rela- 
tions of  the  miracles,  and  for  practical  expositions  of 
particular  niiraclea,  see  the  references  in  Volbeding, 
Index  Programmatum^  p.  84 ;  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu^  p.  188 ; 
Danz,  Worterbuck^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  (see  index) ; 
Malcolm,  TkeologiccU  Index,  s.  v. 

Parabol&ni,  a  term  applied  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  to  those  who  employed  themselves  in  vis- 
iting the  sick.  The  name  may  have  been  given  to 
them  because  they  exposed  (rrapk^aXor)  themselves 
to  danger  by  such  services,  just  as  the  Greeks  applied 
a  kindred  term  {rrapafioXoij  fVom  trapafidWta^ui  Tt/v 
KffflVj  to  put  one's  life  in  jeopardy ;  comp.  Phil,  ii,  SO) 
to  those  who  hired  themselves  out  to  (ight  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  the  former  office  was 
considered,  especially  in  times  of  public  pestilence,  as 
a  work  of  similar  danger.  The  Parabolani  belonged 
to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  consisted  of  a  kind  of  broth- 
erhood, who  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  bish- 
*op.  They  seem  to  have  originated  at  Alexandria. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
sphere,  but  took  an  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
frequently  as  supporters  of  the  bishops  to  whose  dio- 
cese they  belonged.  Thus  the  Parabolani  appeared  at 
the  Robber  Synod  in  Ephesus  (449).  At  Alexandria 
they  were,  during  the  4th  century,  in  a  sense  the  liod}'- 
guard  of  the  patriarch.  By  imperial  edict  their  num- 
ber was  limited  there  to  five  hundred,  which  was,  how- 
ever, in  418,  during  an  epidemic,  temporaril}'  increased 
to  six  hundred.  Jee  Julius,  A n  Essay  on  ike  Public  Care 
for  ike  Sick  as  produced  bjf  Christianity  (1825). 

Parabrahma,  a  term  often  used  to  denote  Brahm 
(q.  v.),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Hindus. 

ParacelBUS,  Philippus  Aubbolus  Thbophbas- 
TUB  BoMBABTUS,  an  eccentric  character  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  as  physician,  magician,  and  theosophist  exer- 
cised no  inconsiderable  influence  on  certein  branches  of 
science  and  theology.  Hia  father  was  a  physician,  a 
native  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  bore  the 
name  William  Hochener,  but  hia  more  ambitions  son 
claimed  descent  from  a  noble  Suabian  family.  Von 
Hohenheim,  and  changed  his  patronymic  by  an  odd 
GrsBco-Latin  translation  into  the  appellation  of  Para- 
celsus, by  which  he  is  generally  known.  His  mother 
had  been  matron  in  the  hospital  of  a  convent  at  Ein- 
siedeln.  He  was  an  only  child,  bom  in  1498  in  that 
small  town,  in  the  canton  of  Schw3^,  nine  miles  from 
Zurich,  fiimous  for  a  cloister  and  shrine  of  St.  Mary,  to 
which  thousands  of  pilgrims  still  flock.  Einsiedeln  in 
German  meaning  hermitoffe,  he  sometimes  added  "  Er- 
emite" to  his  name,  to  designate  his  native  place.  It  is 
related  that  as  an  infant  of  three  years  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  mutilated  by  a  sow  in  bis  private  parte ; 
his  portrait  (in  Mackay's  Extraordinary  Ddusion*,  p. 
143)  shows  him  indeed  without  beard,  qor  was  he  fond 
of  female  society ;  yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a 
mutetion  of  voice  nsually  the  consequence  of  castra- 
tion. This  sexual  defect,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
impaired  the  development  of  his  mentol  faculties.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  firom  his  father,  who  tried 
to  prepare  him  for  the  medical  profession .  Young  The- 
opbrastus  proved  an  apt  scholar  in  all  that  he  was 
teught,  and  as  he  was  dedrous  of  farther  accomplish- 
ments, especially  in  alchemy,  then  the  rage  of  the  age, 
he  was  placed  in  tuition  witli  Trithemins,  the  celebra- 
ted abbot  of  Sponheim,  and  later  with  Sigismund  Fug- 
ger,  who  in  Schwate  (Tyrol)  carried  on  a  large  labor- 
atory; and  there,  Paracelsus  assures  us,  he  learned 
spagATic  operations  effectually.  Imbued  with  a  most 
ardent  desire  for  information  of  every  kind,  he  spent 
several  years  in  travelling,  daring  which  he  applied 


to  all  eminent  masters  of  alchemical  philosopliy,  axA 
visited  the  universities  of  Germany,  France,  lt«lv, 
and  Spain;  he  e^en  ventured  to  the  leas  civilized 
countries  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  tried  to 
gather  from  all  sorts  of  people  some  knowledge  which 
he  might  turn  to  advantage  for  Ids  own  parpoaes.  In 
this  pursuit  of  **  secrets,"  often  under  difficulties,  be 
was  opce  taken  prisoner  on  the  confines  of  Ruaeia,  and 
brought  hefon  the  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  bsr* 
baric  potentete  he  succeeded  in  so  impreaaing,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  him,  tliat  he  waa  sent  in 
the  train  of  the  khan's  son  on  an  embassy  to  CoostsD* 
tinople.  It  was  there,  according  to  liia  statement,  that 
Paracelsus,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  initjated 
into  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  waa  fre- 
quently retained  as  surgeon  to  armies  in  battles  and 
sieges.  Returning  to  Switzerland,  he  soon  became  ra- 
nowned  by  bis  wonderful  curee,  and  waa  introdoced  to 
such  men  as  Erasmus,  the  printer  Fh)ben,  (EcoUmps- 
dins,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  In  his  thirlj- 
third  year  he  boasted  of  having  cured  thirteen  princes 
wliose  cases  had  been  declaiid  hopeless.  By  such 
recommendations  he  obteined  in  1526  the  appointment 
as  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  at  the  Univenihr 
of  Basle.  He  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  by 
denouncing  Galen  and  Avicenna,then  standard  authori- 
ties, as  corrupters  of  medicine,  and,  taking  a  brazen 
chafing-dish,  lighted  some  sulphur  and  threw  their 
works  into  the  flames,  exclaiming,  *'Sic  ros  ardebitit 
in  Gehenna.'*  For  Hippocrates,  on  the  oontrary,  be 
professed  great  respect.  For  a  while  the  ringnlar  man- 
ners and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions  rendered  ParaoeJ- 
sns  extremely  popuUr,  and  his  room  was  thronged  with 
studente ;  but  his  extravagances  and  self-glorification 
soon  disgusted  not  a  fbw  of  the  more  sober-minded. 
Among  other  things,  he  declared  before  his  andioiee 
that  he  wonld  even  consult  the  devil,  if  God  wonkl 
not  assist  him  in  finding  out  the  secrete  of  physie.  He 
pretended  to  have  invented  an  elixir  of  life  whkh 
would  insure  to  the  happy  partaker  the  age  of  Metka- 
selah,  and  dealt  in  other  wonderfhl  prepantkms,  to 
which  he  gave  pompous  and  strange  names.  An  oit- 
bnrst  of  passion  deprived  him  of  his  profeasorahip.  A 
certain  canon  Yon  Lichtenfek,  afiiicted  with  goat  in 
the  stomach,  given  over  by  his  physiciana,  applied  to 
Paracelsus,  and  promised  him  one  hundred  Hotins  for 
a  cure.  Paracelsus  gave  him  three  small  pilla  of  liis 
laudanum,  and  relieved  him.  When  he  demanded  his 
fee,  the  canon  refhsed  so  large  a  sum,  as  it  bad  tskea 
so  little  medicine  and  time  to  cure  him.  He  sued  the 
churchman ;  the  magistrate  fkvored  the  canon,  and  ad- 
judged Paracelsus  only  a  trifle  of  the  amonnt;  where* 
upon  Paracelsus  reproached  the  justice  with  ignonace 
and  partiality.  The  insult  was  reported  to  the  diy 
council,  who  pronounced  a  verdict  of  expulsion.  Pkia- 
celsus,  urged  by  his  fHends,  had  anticipated  the  sentencs 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  in  1528.  Henceforth  lib  career 
was  a  downward  course.  He  recommenced  a  waadeiia^ 
life  in  Alsace,  and  other  parte  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, rarely  staying  long  in  any  one  place.  He  asso- 
ciated with  low  company,  abandoned  himself  to  intefl»- 
perance,  and  when  in  his  cups  would  threaten  to  somnMrn 
a  million  of  souls  to  show  his  power  over  them.  By 
occasional  extraordinary  cures  he  measnnbly  maio- 
tained  his  reputation.  In  the  summer  of  1541  he  waa 
called  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzborg  to  that  dty. 
Here  too  he  nnted  against  the  old-fiashioned  regular 
doctors.  In  revenge  he  was  by  the  servanto  of  the 
aggrieved  party  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  an  inn. 
The  fall  proved'  fatal,  and  thus,  Sept.  24, 1541,  he  ended 
his  erratic  lifb.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetsfy  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Sebastian,  to  which  he  bequeathed  the 
inconsiderable  remnant  of  his  property.  It  wovM  be 
here  out  of  place  to  descant  on  the  merita  or  demerits 
of  his  medical  practice.  His  epitaph  tells  perfaapi  all 
that  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  it:  **LspnB. 
podagram,  hydropsin  aliaqne  insanabiUa 
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tugia  mirjfiea  arte  rastulit,"  indading  his  treatment  of 
svpbilis  and  obstinate  ulcers,  in  which  he  excelled. 
Though  Paracelsus  pretended  to  be  guided  by  Hip- 
pocratic  princtpfes,  his  action  appears  more  that  of  an 
empiric  He  taught  rather  a  trust  in  experience  and 
experiment,  and  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  drugs  and 
s)iecific  application  of  them,  than  a  dependence  on  ob- 
solete theory,  and  thus  he  enoooraged  independent  ob- 
servation and  research.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  adept  of  his 
time.  As  regards  his  theosophical  views,  they  are  a 
quaint  medley  of  the  metaphysical  and  physical,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  them,  on  account  no  less  p(  the 
subject-matter  than  by  reason  of  the  obscure,  singular 
language  he  invented,  and  the  peculiar  sense  he  put 
upon  words  different  from  their  common  signification. 
He  supposed  an  analogy  between  the  universe  (macro- 
cosmus)  and  the  human  system  (microcosmus,  or  little 
world).  He  gave  currency  to  the  opinion,  still  indi- 
cated in  our  popular  almanacs,  that  the  principal  parts 
of  a  man's  body  stand  in  some  relation  with  and  under 
control  of  the  planets;  e.  g.  the  heart  with  the  sun,  the 
brain  with  the  moon,  the  spleen  with  Saturn,  the  lungs 
with  Mercury,  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs  with  Ve- 
nus, etc,  and  extended  this  influence  also  to  plants, 
miuerals,  and  animals.  He  maintained  a  prima  mate- 
ria, whence  spring,  among  other  things,  the  seeds  of 
plants,  anitbals,  and  minenls;  generation,  he  asserts,  is 
only  the  exit  of  the  seed  from  darkness  to  light.  Be- 
sides the  so-called  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and 
water),  and  three  principles  (salt«  sulphur,  and  mercury), 
he  taught  that  there  is  in  all  natural  bodies  some- 
thing of  a  celestial  nature,  a  quintessence,  a  substance 
corporeally  drawn  from  bodies  that  increase,  and  from 
everything  that  has  life,  free  from  aU  impurity  and 
naortality,  the. highest  subtilty  separated  from  aU  ele- 
ments^ This  he  calls  by  several  names:  philosophical 
tincture,  philosopher's  stone,  the  flower,  the  sun,  heaven, 
and  ethereal  spirit.  He  believed  in  an  internal  illumi- 
nattoo,  an  emanation  from  Divinity,  and  in  the  univer- 
sal harmony  of  all  things  His  mysticism  is  a  kind  of 
pantheism,  for  which  he  was  decried  as  an  infidel,  her- 
etic, and  atheist  Hef  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation,  as  of  a  tendency  to  liberate  and  liberalize 
the  mind  from  superstition  and  bigotry.  Paracelsus 
was  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  and  already  half  a  Prot- 
estant. He  regarded  Christ  as  the  light  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  man,  and  sought  to  show  the  inward  relation 
between  the  revelation  given  in  Christianity  and  that 
manifested  in  nature.  He  also  held  that  there  is  an 
inward  relation  between  nature  and  man.  Everything  is 
contained  in  each  individual  man:  he  is  a  microcosm ;  he 
has  within  him  even  all  the  spirits  of  the  stars;  the  only 
question  is  how  to  arouse  them.  He  admitted  no  astro- 
logical fate  over  man,  nor  any  objective  magic;  magic 
is  to  be  found  in  man  himself;  it  is  the  power  of  a  man 
united  to  God  by  faith.  Faith  is  omnipotent ;  it  effects 
what  it  conceives,  what  it  chooses.  In  his  view,  magi- 
cal power,  property  so  called,  is  the  imagination  of  faith, 
for  God  also  created  all  things  by  means  of  imagina- 
tion. He  has  but  littie  to  say  of  sin  and  Justification, 
but  much  of  the  sickness  of  the  body  and  the  reason ; 
this,  however,  is  healed  by  the  imaginative  power  of 
the  spirit  which  has  placed  itself  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  received  his  Spirit.  As  our  souls  were  poured  into 
oar  bodies  by  God  himself  in  unfathomable  love,  so  do 
we  also  receive  from  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  means  of  the  imagination  of  faith,  the  seed  of  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  body.  This  takes  phuie  espe- 
cially in  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  that  Christ  has  his  incar- 
nations in  an  believers  through  the  Spirit  A  tendency 
towards  forming  spirit  and  corporeity  into  a  unity  is 
here  unmistakable;  but  this  mysticism  does  not  see  its 
way  to  such  a  unity  except  in  the  case  of  Christ's  glori- 
fied body  and  our  resurrection  body.  Here  it  finds  that 
onion  of  spirit  and  nature  which  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  earthly  body.    This  it  regards  as  rejected  and  a 


prey  to  death  by  reason  of  its  material  nature,  in  which . 
notion  a  still  nnsurmounted  remnant  of  dualism  is  ap- 
parent (Domer,  Hist,  o/Proi,  TheoL  ii,  179).  In  spite  of 
his  abhorrence  of  book-learning,  and  his  many  peregrina- 
tions, which  would  not  allow  him  much  time  for  studied 
oompositions,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  treatises 
extant  which  claim  Paracelsus  as  their  author;  but 
they  are  so  manifold  and  so  unequal  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  fh>m  the  same 
brain.  The  most  of  them  may  rather  be  denominated 
Paraoelsiana — works  and  interpolations  of  Paracelsists, 
his  disciples.  During  his  lifetime  only  a  few  of  them 
were  printed:  the  first  three  books  of  his  Chirurgia 
moffna  (Ulm,  1&86)^— i)s  natura  renm  (1689):— per- 
haps also  De  oonytasitiombuSf  De  gradSbnUy  De  Tartaro, 
the  explanation  of  which  constituted  the  subject  of  his 
lectures.  The  following  are  deemed  genuine :  Chirur^ 
gia  magna : — Chirurgia  minor  : — DepeaU: — A  rchidoxa 
medieina  : — De  ortu  rtrum  nahtraUum  : — De  vita  rerum 
naturaHum : — De  traiufifrmaHone  rerum  naturoHum : — 
De  viia  longa : — De  mwtralibut»  Many  of  the  theolog- 
ical essays  passing  under  his  name  are  regarded  as  spu- 
rious* The  most  complete  collection  of  his  writings 
is  the  one  edited  by  Dr.  Hnser  in  Strasbnrg  (1616-18, 
8  vols.  foL);  the  earliest  and  best  is  in  German  (Basle, 
1689-90, 10  vols.  4to),  followed  by  that  in  Latin  (Frankf. 
1603, 10  vols.  4to ;  Geneva,  1668,'  8  vols.  foL).    (C.  &) 

Paraolete  (napacXijroC)  lit  one  caUed  near  for 
aid;  A.V.  *^ Comforter").  This  word  is  applied  in  the 
original  to  Christ  in  1  John  ii,  1,  where  it  is  translated 
"  advocate"  (q.  v.).  Indeed,  in  that  famous  passage  in 
which  Christ  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete 
("comforter")  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  he  takes  the 
tide  to  himself:  **I  will  send  you  another  paraclete" 
(John  ziv,  16).  The  question  then  is,  Li  what  sense 
does  Christ  denominate  himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  from 
him  and  the  Father,  irapacX^roc*  paradete  f  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  not  to  be  found  without  some  difliculty, 
and  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  in 
genuine  Greek  the  verb  vapaicaXtiv  has  a  variety  of 
significations:  (1)  To  call  to  a  place,  to  call  to  aid; 
(2)  to  admonish,  to  persuade,  to  incite;  (8)  to  en- 
treat, to  pray.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Hellenis- 
tic signification,  **  to  console;"  ^*  to  soothe;"  **  to  encour- 
age." Finally,  the  rabbins  also  in  their  language  use 
the  word  D^pp'ID  {peraklit)  for  the  Angel  of  Inter- 
cession (Job  xxxiii,  28),  a  fact  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  explanation  of  the  word 
the  leading  circumstance  to  guide  us  must  be  to  take 
that  signification  which  is  applicable  to  the  different 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  For  we  may  distinguish 
three  interpretations:  (1.)  Origen  explains  it  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  **  Consolator^  {vapa- 
fw^tfrric),  while  in  1  John  ii,  1  he  adopts  the  significa- 
tion of  **  Deprecator."  This  is  the  course  taken  by  most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  (Suioer,  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  and 
which  has  been  followed  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ers. But  to  this  Tholuck  and  others  object  that,  not  to 
insist  that  the  signification  cannot  be  grammatically 
established  (for  no  admisstNe  instance  can  be  adduced 
where  the  passive  ira^frXifroc  iB  used  in  an  active 
sense  for  irapcicX^ritfp),  it  is  citable  to  a  very  few 
passages  only,  while  to  others  it  is  either  too  circum- 
scribe or  altogether  inappropriate.  (2.)  Aware  of  this, 
others,  after  the  example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
sanctioned  by  Mede,  Emesti,  and  others,  would  trans- 
late it  teacher.  But  neither  does  this  sense  seem  adapted 
to  all  the  passages.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  deduce 
it  from  the  usages  of  the  language ;  for— not  to  mention 
that  in  this  case  also  the  active  signification  would  be 
assumed  for  the  passive  fonp — ^we  are  pressed  with  the 
question  whether  the  verb  irapacoXi 7 v  can  anywhere 
in  the  New  Testament  be  found  in  the  sense  of  "to 
teach,"  as  this  hypothesis  assumes.  It  is  at  least  very 
certain  that  this  sense  never  was  transferred  to  the  rat^> 
binical  Kkd^bp*?D,  the  peraklitdf  advocate  or  interpreter 
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.(Baxtorf,  Tax,  Talmudicum,  coL  1848).  (3.)  Th«  oon- 
biderationB  which  tell  agaiost  these  view(»  incline  the 
balance  in  favor  of  a  third  senae,  which  is  that  of  aasist- 
ant,  "helper,"  coadjutor;  hence  "advocate"  (interces- 
sor). Demosthenes  uses  it  with  this  force  in  a  Judicial 
sense  (see  Index,  ed.  Reiske) ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  Philo  (see  LoBsner,  Ob»ervcUt,)y  and  in  the  rab- 
binical dialect.  It  is  supported  by  Kom.  viii,  26,  and, 
which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  is  appropriate  to  all 
the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word  oc- 
curs. After  the  example  of  the  early  Latin  fathers, 
Calvin,  fieza,  Lampe,  Bengel,  Knapp,  Kuinol,  Tittmann, 
and  many  others,  have  adopted  this  sense.  TertuUian 
and  Augustine  have  advocate.  The  A.V.  renders  the 
word  by  "  advocate"  in  1  John  ii,  1,  but  in  other  places 
(John  xiv,  16,  26;  xv,  26;  xvi,  7)  by  "comforter." 
How  much  better,  however,  the  more  extensive  term 
*'  helper"  (including  teacher,  monitor,  advocate)  agrees 
with  these  passages  than  the  narrow  term  "comforter" 
may  be  shown  by  a  single  instance.  Jesus  says  to  his 
disciples,  "I  will  send  you  another  paraclete"  (John 
xiv,  16),  implying  that  he  himself  had  been  such  to 
them.  But  he  had  not  been  in  any  distinguishing 
sense  a  "  comforter"  or  "  consoler,"  because,  having  him 
present  with  them,  they  had  not  mourned  (Mat-t.  ix, 
15).  But  he  had  been  eminently  a  helper,  in  the  ex- 
tensive sense  which  has  been  indicated ;  and  such  as  he 
had  been  to  them — to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  uphold — 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  become  to  them  after  his  re- 
moval (see  the  commentators  above  named,  particularly 
Tholuck  and  Tittmann  on  John  xiv,  16;  also  Knapp, 
De  Sp,  S,  et  Christi  ParacUiit,  Halle,  1790;  Hare,  3/m- 
sion  of  the  Comforter), — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  the  treatises 
De  ParacletOf  by  Scherff  (Lips.  1714),  Knapp  (Halle, 
1790),  Volborth  (Getting.  1786),  Uugenholz  (Leyden, 
1834).    See  Holy  Spirit. 

Paraoletitod  (jrapacXffrcjc^)  is  a  book  of  anthems 
or  hymns. used  among  the  Greek  Christians,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  office,  as  it  chiefly  tends  to  com- 
fort the  sinner,  or  because  the  hymns  are  partly  invo- 
catory, consisting  of  pious  addresses  to  God  and  the 
saints.  The  hymns  of  the  Paradetice  are  not  appro- 
priated to  particular  days,  but  contain  something  proper 
to  be  recited  every  day,  in  the  mass,  vespers,  matins, 
and  other  offices.  Allatius  finds  great  fault  with  this 
book,  and  says  there  are  many  things  in  it  disrespectful 
to  the  Yii^in  Maiy,  and  many  things  ascribed  to  her 
against  all  reason  and  equity;  that  it  affirms  that  John 
the  Baptist,  after  his  death,  preached  Christ  in  hell; 
and  that  Christ  himself,  when  he  descended  into  hell, 
freed  all  mankind  from  the  punishments  of  that  place, 
and  the  power  of  the  deviL 

ParadiBO  is  but  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Greek 
word  vapaSuaoQf  which  is  identical  with  the  Sanscrit 
paradesa,  Persian  pardesj  and  appears  also  in  the  He- 
brew parde*,  0^79'  <^^  ^^^  Arabic  Jirdatu,  In  all 
these  languages  it  has  essentially  the  same  meaning,  a 
park.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
English  version,  but  is  used  in  the  Sept.  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  gan,  "(ft,  a  garden  (Gen.  ii,  8  sq.),  and  thence 
found  its  way  into  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  the  celestial  dwelling  of  the  right- 
eous, in  allusion  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  (2  Cor.  xii,  4 ; 
Kev.  ii.  7).  It  has  thus  come  into  familiar  use  to  de- 
note both  that  garden  and  the  heaven  of  the  just.    See 

El>KN. 

I.  Literal  AppUcation  of  the  Name  (from  Kitto  and 
Smith). — Of  this  word  (irapd^citfoc)  the  earliest  in- 
stance that  we  have  is  in  the  Cyropmdia  and  other 
writings  of  Xenophon,  nearty  400  years  twfore  Christ; 
but  his  use  of  it  has  that  appearance  of  ease  and  famil- 
iarity which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  current 
among  his  counti^'men.  A  wide,  open  park,  enclosed 
against  injury,  yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoiled, 
with  stately  forest-trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit, 


watered  by  dear  streams,  on  wboae  banks  roved  large 
herds  of  antelopes  or  sheep— this  was  the  scenoy  which 
connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  traveller  with 
the  word  irapdSutfo^,  and  for  which  his  own  language 
supplied  no  precise  equivalent  (comp.  i4iia6.i,  2, §  7;  4, 
§  9;  ii,  4,  §  14;  ffelien,  iv,  1,  §  16;  Cyrop.  i,  3.  §  14: 
(Econom,  4,  §  18).  We  find  it  also  used  by  Plutarch, 
who  lived  in  the  Ist  and  2d  century  of  our  sera.  It  was 
by  these  authors  evidently  employed  to  signify  an  ex- 
tensive plot  of  ground,  endosed  with  a  strong  fence  or 
wall,  abounding  in  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  garden 
culture,  and  in  which  choice  aninials  were  kept  in  dif- 
ferent ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  aoooidins  as  they 
were  ferodous  or  peaceable;  thus  answering  Toy  doeely 
to  the  English  word  park,  with  the  addition  of  f^rdemsy 
a  menagerie,  and  an  a»iarg.  The  drcumstance  which 
has  given  this  term  its  extensve  and  popular  use  is  its 
having  been  taken  by  the  Greek  translaton  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  the  8d  century  B.C.,  and,  fdlowing  them,  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  and  by  Jerome  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  the  translation  of  the  garden  Ql,  g£n)  which 
the  benignant  providence  of  the  Creator  prepared  for 
the  abode  of  innocent  and  happy  man.  The  translatoni 
also  use  it,  not  only  in  the  twelve  places  of  Gen.  ii  and 
iii,  but  in  eight  others,  and  two  in  which  the  femi- 
nine form  (nsa)  occurs;  whereas,  in  other  instances  of 

those  two  words,  they  employ  ir^iroc,  the  usual  Greek 
word  for  a  garden  or  an  enclosure  of  fruit-treesL  But 
there  are  three  places  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  itself 
has  the  very  word,  giving  it  the  form  D^^0,^rdeii. 

These  are, "  the  keeper  of  the  king's/bres^,  that  he  may 
give  me  timber"  (Neh.  ii,  8) ;  **  orihard»^  (Eodes^  ii,  5) ; 
"  an  orchard  of  pom^grmnatea"  (Song  of  Solomoo,  iv, 
13).     Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  throogb 
the  general  admixture  of  Orientalisms  in  the  lat«^r 
Greek  after  the  conquents  of  Alexander,  the  word  gained 
a  recognised  place,  and  the  Sept.  writers  choee  it  for  a 
new  use,  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth  and  secured  fair 
it  a  more  perennial  life.     The  Garden  of  Eden  became 
6  napdinnoQ  rifc  rpv^ij^  ((Sen.  ii,  16;  ii,  28 ;  Jod  ii,  3). 
They  used  the  same  word  whenever  there  was  any  allu- 
sion, however  remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been 
the  first  blissful  home  of  man.     The  valley  of  the  Jor> 
dan,  in  their  version,  is  the  paradise  of  God  (Gen.  xiil, 
10).     There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise  of  God  equal  to 
that  which  in  the  prophet^s  vision  s>nnbulizes  the  glotr 
of  A883rria  (Ezek.  xxxi,  1-9).     The  imagery  of  this 
chapter  furnishes  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  aoenefv 
of  a  trapaSuffo^  than  we  find  dsewhere.     The  prophet 
to  whom  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came"  by  the  river  of 
Chebar  may  well  have  seen  what  he  describes  so  dearly. 
Elsewhere,  howe\'er,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  three 
passages  in  which  pardee  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  it  is 
used  in  a  more  general  sense  (comp.  Isil  i,  80;  Namh. 
xxiv,  6 ;  Jer.  xxix,  5).    In  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Su- 
sanna (a  moral  tale  or  little  novel,  possibly  founded  on 
some  genuine  tradition)  the  word  paradise  is  constantiy 
used  for  the  garden.    It  occurs  also  in  three  passsges 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wisdom :  "  I  came  forth  as  a  canal  dug  firom  a 
river,  and  as  a  water-pipe  into  a  paradim'  (xxiv,  30). 
In  the  other  two  it  is  the  objective  term  of  oomparisoos: 
"  Kindness  is  as  a  paradiee  in  blessings,  and  raercirDl- 
ness  abideth  forever — the  fear  of  the  Lcnrd  b  as  a^oni- 
diee  of  blessing,  and  it  adorns  above  all  pomp*  (xl,  I<t 
27).    Josephus  calls  the  gardens  of  SokMnoo,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  *"  paradises"  {A  nL  viii,  7, 8).    Berosus  (RC 
cent.  4),  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  SO),  says  that 
the  lofty  garden-platforms  erected  at  Babykm  1^  Keba- 
chadnezzar  were  called  the  Suspended  Paradite, 

The  word  itedf,  though  it  appears  hn  the  above  fona  ia 
the  Song  of  Sol  iv,  IS;  £cdes.ii,5;  Neh.ii,^iBa5  be 
classed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  u  of  Aryan  rather  than  of 
Shemitic  origin.  It  fint  appears  in  Greek  as  enming 
straight  from  Persia  (Xenoph.  nt  sup^y.  Greek  lexiongn- 
phers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word  (Julius  Pdhix,  (Mo- 
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moff.  ix,  8).  Modem  philologists  accept  the  tame  con- 
cltaion  with  hardly  a  disBeatient  voice  (Kenan,  Languet 
SimiHqMa,  ii,  1,  p.  153).  ^  The  word  is  regarded  by 
moat  learned  men  as  Persian,  of  the  same  signilication  as 
the  Hebrew  pan.  Certainly  it  was  used  by  the  Persians 
in  this  sense,  corresponding  to  their  darcken;  but  that 
it  is  an  Armenian  word  is  shown  both  from  its  constant 
use  in  that  language  and  from  its  formation,  it  being 
componnded  of  two  Armeiuan  simple  words,  part  and 
art,  meaning  neeeuaty  tp-ama  or  edibU  herbs.  The  Ar- 
menians apply  thb  word,  pardes,  to  denote  a  garden 
adjoining  the  dwelling,  and  replenished  with  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grain,  herbs,  and  flowers  for  use  and  orna- 
ment" (Schnederi  Thescutr,  Ling,  A  rmen.  Dissert,  p.  66 
Amsterd.  1711).  With  this  £.  F.  C.  RosenmtlUer  ac- 
cords {BSbL  A  Uerthumsk,  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  174) :  "  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  irapaitu/oi',  a  word  appropriated 
to  the  pleasure-gardens-  and  parks  with  wild  animals 
around  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  origin 
of  the  word,  however,  is  to  be  sought  with  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  HebreMrs,  but  in  the  languages  of  East- 
ern Asia.  We  find  it  in  Sanscrit  paradesha^  a  region 
of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  the  Armenian  pardes,  a  park 
or  garden  adjoining  the  house,  planted  with  trees  for  use 
and  ornament."  ^*  A  paradise^  i.  e.  an  orchard,  an  arbore- 
tum, particularly  of  pomegranates,  a  park,  a  fruit-gar- 
den ;  a  name  common  to  several  Oriental  languages,  and 
especially  current  among  the  Persians,  as  we  learn  from 
Xenophon  and  Julius  Pollux:  Sanscrit, j>arc2e«Aa;  Ar- 
menian, pardn  ;  Arabic,  firdaus :  Syriac,  fardaiso ; 
Cbaldee  of  the  Targums,  pardtwiP  (FUrst,  Concord.  V.  T. 
p.  920,  Leipsic,  1840).  Uesenius  (s.  v.)  traces  it  a  step 
farther,  and  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  para'dSfa= 
kighy  well-tilled  land^  as  applied  to  an  ornamental  gar- 
den attached  to  a  house.  Other  Sanscrit  scholars,  how- 
ever, assert  that  the  meaning  of  par-di^a  in  classical 
Sanscrit  is  **  foreign<<»untry ;"  and  although  they  admit 
that  it  may  also  mean  *'  the  best  or  most  excellent  coun- 
try," they  look  on  this  as  an  instance  of  casual  coinci- 
dence rather  than  derivation.  Other  etymologies,  more 
lancifol  and  far-fetched,  have  been  suggested:  (1)  from 
irapa  and  dttutt^  giving  as  a  meaning  the  **  well-watered 
ground"  (Suidas,  s.  v.);  (2)  from  trapa  and  liiaa,  a  bar- 
barous word,  supposed  to  signify  a  plant,  or  collection 
of  plants  (Joann.  Damasc.  in  Suidas,  /.  c) ;  (3)  from 
fitri  nnD,  to  bring  forth  herbs ;  (4)  Din  nifi,  to 
bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig,  De  raptu  Pauli  in  Parad, 
in  Menthen*s  Thesaur.  Theohg,  1702). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  £o- 
deuastes  were  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  foreign  wonl  may  be  accounted  for  either 
(1)  on  the  hypothesis  of  later  forms  having  crept  into 
the  text  in  the  process  of  transcription,  or  (2)  on  that 
of  the  word  having  found  its  way  into  the  language  of 
Israel  at  the  time  when  its  civilization  took  a  new  ilight 
under  the  son  of  David,  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  Central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal  park 
or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  In  Neh. 
ii,  8,  as  might  be  expected,  the  word  is  used  in  a  con- 
nection which  points  it  out  as  distinctly  Persian.  The 
account  given  of  the  banging  gardens  of  Babylon,  in 
like  manner,  indicates  Media  as  the  original  seat  both 
of  the  word  and  of  the  thing.  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
structed them,  terrace  upon  terrace,  that  he  might  re- 
produce in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  the  scenery  with 
which  the  Median  princess  he  had  married  had  been 
familiar  in  her  native  country ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  Kptpaarb^  wapddturog  (Berosus,  in  Josephns, 
c  Ap,  i,  19). 

II.  The  Terrestrial  Paradise  (iibiefiy  condensed  from 
Wincar). — 1.  Biblical  Description. — The  name  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  "  the  garden  of  Eden"  (Gen.  ii,  8 ;  iv, 
16 ;  oompi  ii,  8),  from  the  name  <tf  the  region  in  which 
it  lay ;  an  Eastern  country,  the  first  dwelling-place  of 
the  hnman  race.  It  was  watered  by  a  river  which 
passed  oat  from  the  garden  in  four  arms  or  branches 


(Hebr.  D^K*^,  heads,  L  e.  streams^  not  springs),  of  which 
one,  Hson,  surrounded  the  land  of  Havilab,  which  was 
rich  in  gold,  bdeUium,  and  the  stone  shoham  [see 
Omyx]  ;  the  second,  Gihon,  surrounded  the  land  of  Cufdi 
[see  Ethiopia].  The  third,  Hiddckel,  flowed  to  the 
east  of  Assyria;  and  the  fourth  was  the  Euphrates;  the 
last,  being  generally  known,  was  not  described  (see  Gen. 
ii,  10  sq.).  Yet  this  account  has  been  variously  under- 
stood, HosenmUller  understandhig  by  hfads  (D'^Cfit*^, 

V,  10),  head-breams;  and  Gesenius,  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
tinct rivers. 

These  apparently  exact  topographical  data  have  ex- 
cited the  zeal  of  historians  and  theobgians,  who  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  point  out  the  precise 
geographical  site  of  the  garden.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  adduce  all  the  views  proposed.  Most  of  them  are 
collected  in  Morini  Diss,  de  Paradiso  Terresiri  (in  the 
Leyden  edition  of  Bochart,  Opp,  ii,  9  sq.,  and  in  Ugolino, 
Thesaur,  vii);  in  the  AUgemeine  Wtihistor,  i,  117  sq.; 
in  Hottinger,  Enneas  Dissert,  p.  64  sq. ;  in  Eichhom's 
Urgesch,  by  Gabler,  II,  i,  76  sq. :  in  Bellerman's  Ilandb. 
i,  148  sq. ;  and  in  Schultbess,  Das  Paradies,  das  irdische 
u.  aberirdische,  historische,  mythische,  u,  mgstische  (Zur. 
1816).  Comp.  also  RueenmUller,  Alterth,  I,  i,  172  sq.; 
Marck,  Hist,  Paradis,  JUustrat,  (Amsterd.  1705).  It 
was  most  natural,  in  order  to  have  a  fixed  starting- 
point,  to  begin  with  the  sufficiently  known  position  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates  (r'JB)  and  Tigris  (^J;^1J^)•  -AH 
hypotheses  which  do  not  do  this  are  manifestly  ground- 
less, and  we  may  omit  their  consideration  (for  example, 
that  set  forth  by  Latreille,  in  his  Mhnoires  sur  divers 
sujets  de  Vhist,  naf,  des  insect,  de  Geogr.  aneienne,  etc 
[Paris,  1819] ;  that  of  Kannegiesser,  Gnmdriss  der  Al- 
terthumstcissensch,  [Halle,  1815]:  and  likewise  that  of 
Hasse,  Prevssens  Anspruche  uns  Bemsttinland  [Konigs- 
berg,  1709],  who  supposes  Eden  to  have  been  on  the 
coast  of  Prussia !).  But  a  difficulty  arises  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  two  other  rivers,  which,  with  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  could  once  have  come  from  one  source,  lliis 
but  few  have  endeavored  with  care  to  solve;  as  Calvin 
(Comment,  in  Genesim),  Huetius  (De  situ  puradisij  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  vii),  Bochart  (Opera,  ii,  29  sq.,  and  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  vii),  Morinus,  J.  Vorst  (in  Ugr>lino  as 
above).  All  these  have  undentood  the  tenth  verse  to 
mean  that  the  river  in  question  parted,  as  it  passed  from 
the  garden,  into  four  rivers,  two  flowing  northward  and 
two  southward.  According  to  this  view,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Pishon  and  Gihon  the  two  chief  mouths 
of  the  Shot  el' Arab,  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates; 
Huetius  and  Bochart  specifying  Pishon  as  the  western 
and  Gihon  as  the  eastern,  on  etymological  grounds. 
Calvin,  Grotins,  and  Hottinger,  on  the  contrary,  make 
Pishon  the  Pasitigris,  while  they  differ  in  identirying 
the  others.  The  land  of  Cush  was  supposed  by  these 
interpreters  to  be  the  Chusistan  of  the  Persians;  or  the 
name  was  found  in  the  Cissii  (Kiaatot),  as  Strabo  calls 
the  people  of  Susiana  (xv,  728.  See  Gmtius  on  Gen.  ii, 
10).  Havilah  would  then  be  the  adjacent  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, where  Strabo  places  the  Chaulotaioi  (xvi,767),  and 
Eden  must  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Koma 
(3100/  28"  N.lat.,470  29'  18"  E.long.from  Greenwich), 
where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite.  But  much  may 
be  urged  against  this  view :  1,  The  word  Cush,  which 
often  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sense  of  iEthi- 
opia  (as  Nah.  iii,  9;  Psa.  Ixviii,  81.  Comp.  Gesen. 
Thesaur,  s.  v.  IZJ^IS),  is  here  applied  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  remote  land ;  2,  the  two  chief  mouths  of  the 
Shat  el-Arab  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  were  not  important  enough  at  best  to  be 
named  with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  8,  nor  is  this  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  tenth  verse,  as  it  not 
only  fails  to  explain  the  term  heads  (D'^^it'^)  properiy, 
but  makes  the  manner  of  expression  in  general  very 
awkward.  Still  more  could  be  said  against  the  view  of 
J.  Hopkiuson  {Descriptio  Paradisi  [Leyd.  1698] ;  also 
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in  Ugolino*8  Thesaur,  vii).  He  places  the  site  of  Para- 
dise arouud  Babylon,  and,  by  the  four  streams  proceed- 
ing from  one,  understands  the  two  channels  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Nahar  Malca  and  Maarsares  (comp.  Mannert, 
V,  ii,  342  sq.) ;  the  former  of  which  runs  towards  the  east, 
being  Pishon ;  while  the  latter  turns  westward,  the  6i- 
hon.  On  this  scheme  Susiana  must  be  considered  as 
Havilah,  and  Arabia  is  the  land  of  Cush.  Thus  this 
author  affords  a  more  natural  interpretation  of  Gen.  ii, 
10  than  those  before  quoted;  but  his  view  seems  open 
to  fatal  objections:  (1.)  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
tradition  of  Paradise  should  connect  in  its  topography 
two  artificial  canals  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  for 
even  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  natural  streams,  yet 
they  could  not  be  prominent  features  of  a  country  which 
abounds  in  canals  and  sluices.  (2.)  The  fact  that  the 
Kahar  Malca,  whose  course,  indeed,  is  not  clearly  laid 
down,  empties  into  the  Tigris,  which  forms  for  a  great 
dlstanoe  the  boundary  of  Susiana,  is  not  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  "  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah."  (8.)  There  is  no  other  reason  for  identifying 
Susiana  with  Havilah  than  because  the  Xahar  Malca 
u  assumed  to  be  Pishon.     (4.)  The  expression  "Jrom 

thence"  (DIS^Q,  Gen.  ii,  10)  refers  more  naturally  to  the 

garden  (l^I?)  than  to  the  land  of  Eden  (X^^).  Erasmus 
Kask  also  places  Paradise  at  Babylon  (in  Ulgeu's  Zeit- 
schr\ft,  VI,  ii,  94  sq.).  He  makes  the  Shat  el-Arab  the 
original  river  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii,  10) ;  the  Pishon  is  the 
Karun,  the  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients;  and  the  Gihon  he 
finds  in  the  Karasu,  the  ancient  Gyndes.  The  last  two 
empty  into  the  Shat  el-Arab  south  of  Koroa.  Cush  is 
in  his  view  Chusistan ;  Havilah  is  the  coast  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat  el- Arab.  Paradise  would  then  stand 
on  the  western  side  of  the  latter  stream,  between  Koma 
and  Basra,  some  distance  fn)m  the  sea.  It  is  plain 
that  too  much  is  assumed  in  this  scheme,  and  that  it 
is  opposed  by  what  we  have  remarked  above  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Cush. 

In  order  to  escape  the  difficulties  presented  in  this 
account,  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
text  various  strange  interpretations.  Thus  Verbrugge 
(jOrat.  de  tit,  Paradia,  p.  11)  understands  the  river 
(^}13)  to  mean  merely  a  great  abundance  of  springs; 
and  hence  one  need  only  seek  a  well-watered  district 
of  Asia  to  find  Eden  at  once  (comp.  Jahn's  ArchSoL 
I,  i,  28).  This  certainly  gives  wide  room  for  selection ! 
But  it  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  view,  often 
urged,  that  the  position  of  the  riven  has  changed  in 
the  course  of  ages  (see  Clericus,  Ad,  Gen,  ii,  8 ;  Re- 
land;  Baumgarten,  CommenL  I,  i,  40).  Calvin  op- 
poses this  view  (see  Com,  on  Gen.  ii,  10).  This  idea 
has  been  elaborated  by  Ranmer  (in  the  Hertha^  1829, 
xiii,  340  sq.)*  'who  adopts  the  idea  that  at  one  time  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas  were  one ;  and,  gathering  to- 
gether the  Irtish,  the  Petchora,  the  Dwina,  and  the 
Volga,  forms  a  Ural  island,  which  he  calls  Havilah, 
and  shows  that  gold  is  really  found  in  that  region. 
But  this  view,  and  in  particular  the  beauty  and  pleas- 
ant climate  of  this  region,  are  mere  assumption  (comp. 
with  this  theory  that  of  Ephraem  Syrus  on  Gen.  ii, 
in  his  Opera^  i,  23).  Clericus  understood  by  Pishon 
the  Chrysorrhoaa,  which  rises  near  Damascus,  and  ap- 
pears by  its  very  name  to  flow  through  a  gold  region 
(comp.  Kohlrelf,  Da»  wegen  Ertckaf,  d.  i/eiwcft.  dettk- 
ward.  Damaah.  Lttbeck,  1737).  Lakemacher  {Obterv. 
Philol.  V,  195  sq.)  also  places  Paradise  in  Syria,  but 
makes  the  Jordan  the  Pishon.  Harduin,  again  (Z)« 
ritu  Paradis.  Ter.  [excursus  to  Pliny's  ffist.  Nat,  vl] 
i,  359  sq.),  finds  it  in  Galilee,  and  takes  the  Jordan  for 
the  original  river.  But  his  explanation  of  Gen.  ii,  10 
w  too  wild  and  trivial  for  refutation.  Thus  Gihon  is 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  Pishon  the  river  Achena  in  Arabia 
(mentioned  by  Pliny,  vi,  82).  But  Clericns  explains 
the  details  plausibly.  For  Havilah  he  refers  to  1 
Sam.  XV,  7,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  place  near  Pal- 
estine.    He  makes  Cush  the  same  with  Cassiotis  in 


Syria.  (Stiabo  mentioiu  a  moant  Caains  in  Seleocia, 
xvi,  750.)  Gihon  is  then  the  Onmias  (see  Strabo^ 
xvi,  760  sq. ;  Ammian.  MarceL  xiv,  8,  p.  29X  end  Eden 
also  lies  in  Syria. 

According  to  Beland  (DukH.  MuodL  1, 1  iq.)  and 
Calmet,  Pi^on  is  the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  Moont 
Caucasus,  and  stands  connected  with  the  anciently 
£unou8  gold  land  Colchis  (Plinyi  vi,  4;  Strabo,  xi, 
498);  and  Gihon  is  the  Arazes  (modem  Axaa),  which 
also  arises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into  the  Caapiaa. 
Cush  is  the  land  of  the  Cosaseans  (who  are  placed  by 
the  ancient  geographers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Media 
and  the  Caspian.  Strabo,  xi,  522;  xvi,  744;  Died. 
Sic  xvii,  111 ;  oomp.  Mannert,  V,  ii,  498  aq.).  Thus 
all  the  four  rivers  arise  in  one  region — in  the  Annenian 
mountains — and  Armenia  is  Eden.  Verbrngge  agrees 
with  this  view  for  the  moat  part,  but  woald  make  Gi- 
hon the  river  Gyndes  (see  Herod,  i,  189),  which  fbrmed 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and  Matisna 
J.  D.  MichaeUs,  who,  however,  is  dooiitful  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  rivers,  was  inclined  to  find  the  Gthon  in 
the  Ox  us  of  the  ancients,  which  is  still  by  tlw  Aiabs 
and  Persians  called  JehC^;  and  comparea  the  name 
Cash  with  the  city  Chath,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Balch,  on  the  Oxua;  Havilah  with  the 
Chwalisher  or  Chwalisaer  (comp.  MllUer  in  Bllicb- 
ing's  MogoMtn,  xvi,  287  sq.),  the  people  from  when 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  called  by  the  Rossiana  the  ChwaU 
inskoje.  Consistently  with  this  view,  Pishon  might 
be  the  Aras  (Araxes),  although  MichaeUs  does  not 
suggest  it  (comp.  Schlotser,  in  MichaeUs's  Lsfer.  Brief' 
toedsel,  i,  212  sq.).  Jahn  agrees  in  general  with  Mi- 
chaelis  ^ArchSiU,  I,  i,  27  sq.),  but  makes  Pisboa  the 
PhasiB.  This  scheme  of  identification,  in  aome  fimn, 
certainly  has  the  greatest  countenance  in  the  aacred 
text. 

Hammer  (in  the  Wiener  JakHmdk  d.  LU,  1820,  ix, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  Mahn  in  Bertholdt*s  Jimm.  zi,  827  sq.) 
finds  the  Mosaic  Paradise  in  the  elevated  plain  of 
Bactria.  Pishon,  in  his  view,  is  the  river  Sihon,  cr  Jax- 
artes,  which  arises  near  the  city  Ciia,  and  flows  aieaiid 
the  land  Hah,  where  lay  the  gold-mine  of  TukistiB, 
and  where  jewels  and  bdellium  were  also  found.  Hav- 
ilah is  then  Chowaresm ;  Gihon  the  Oxua,  the  river 
nearest  the  Jaxartes,  which  arises  in  the  land  of  His- 
d6-Cush,  or  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Link  {Urwtk,  i, 
807, 1st  ed.)  understands  Cush  of  the  land  aroond  the 
Caucasus ;  Pishon  of  the  Phasis ;  Gihon  is  the  Knr 
(the  Cyrus),  and,  as  the  sources  of  the  streama  are  not 
far  apart,  he  finds  Paradise  in  the  highland  of  Ar- 
menia and  Grusinia,  the  original  home  of  many  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  and  of  grain. 

All  the  hypotheses  of  this  class,  though  differing  so 
widely  among  themselves,  have  this  in  ooronion,  thst 
they  understand  the  Mosaic  account  to  indicate  a  par- 
ticular region  of  Asia ;  and  comparing  the  names  Hav- 
i]|ih,  Cush,  etc.,  with  names  of  similar  aonnd  which 
now  occur  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  combine  the  results  with  the  poaitioa  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  opposition,  however,  to 
this  method  of  inquiiy,  it  may  be  urged  (1)  that  Cash 
(Ethiopia)  has  a  fixed  geographical  meaning,  thoogh 
of  wide  extent,  and  that  hence  every  eflbrt  to  give  it 
an  entirely  new  and  special  significance  in  this  place, 
as  is  done  by  Clericus,  Reland,  Michaelis,  and  othen, 
is  exceedingly  fnrced.  (2)  That  Havilah  (1  Sam.  zr, 
7)  is  certainly  in  Arabia,  and  cannot  have  bordered  on 
the  ChrysorrhoAS.  (8)  The  fact  that  the  Phasis  of 
the  ancients  did  not  arise  in  Armenia,  bat  in  the  Cso- 
casus  range,  militates  against  Reland*s  theory.  (4) 
To  explain  Havilah  by  a  name  which  cannot  be  proTcd 
to  be  ancient  at  all  (as  Michaelis  does)  is  pointless. 
(Beke's  view  [in  Origmea  Bibl.  i,  811  sq.]  is  worthless.) 

2.  RattonaUttie  InterprdaHont, — ^Taming  fken  sack 
doubtful  inquiries,  later  German  intcrpretos  have 
mostly  agreed  to  consider  Gen.  ii,  10  sq.  aa  a  mytbkal 
description  of  the  lost  Ptfadlae,  to  be  oompani  with 
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the  Gredan  accounts  of  th«  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
They  assume,  as  its  possible  foundation,  an  old  tradi- 
tion placing  the  original  seat  of  the  human  race  in 
Eastern  Asia,  which,  however,  like  the  Grecian  myth 
referred  to,  grew  by  the  free  accretion  of  partial  and 
fragmentary'  geographical  notions,  until  the  garden 
of  Eden  came  to  have  a  place  as  definite  on  the  map 
of  the  world,  in  men's  eyes,  as  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  the  Indian 
mountain  Mem,  from  which  four  rivers  pour  forth  to 
water  the  whole  earth  (comp.  Bohlen,  InJiaiy  ii,  210). 
Credner,  however,  who  adopts  thb  view  in  the  main, 
thinks  that  the  account  itself  indicates  a  western  po- 
sition for  Eden,  and  compares  the  **  Islands  of  the 
Blessed,"  which  he  identifies  with  the  Canaries  I  The 
authors  of  the  Umeertal  Hidory  receive  the  account  in 
Genesis  as  giving  Moses's  geographical  view,  in  the 
then  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  {AUgenmne  Welt' 
kittorie,  i,  124) ;  and  it  is  plausibly  urged  that  in  early 
times  the  scientific  method  of  statement,  giving  frag- 
ments of  knowledgis  as  such,  apart  from  all  sulijective 
notions,  was  unknown.  Yet  this  view  does  not  shut 
out  the  inquiry  what  particular  lands  and  rivers  were 
meant  by  the  writer ;  and  this  question  has  l)een  exam- 
ined especially  by  Sickler,  Buttmann,  and  Hartmann. 
Siclder  (in  Augusti's  7%eoL  Moiuxtisehrift,  I,  i,  1  sq., 
75  sq.)  supposes  that  the  author  of  the  account  meant 
by  ike  river  pri3)  the  Caspian  Sea,  viewing  it  as  an 
enormous  stream  from  the  East.  The  first  river 
named  is  Ptshon,  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth, 
from  the  east  out  to  the  Nile.  The  second  is  the  At- 
lantic, Mediterranean,  and  Black  seas,  including  also 
the  Phasis.  This,  in  the  writer's  view,  surrounded 
the  whole  earth  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Nile.  The 
third  and  fourth  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are 
merely  inland  streams,  dividing  one  region  from  an- 
other, but  making  the  circuit  of  none.  Eden  is  then 
in  the  yidnity  of  the  Caspian,  where  there  are  yoiy 
fruitful  and  pleasant  tracts  of  country.  According  to 
Buttmann,  however  (^Aelteste  Erdhmde  des  Morgenl. 
Berlin,  1808 ;  also  in  his  Mythohgus^  i,  68  sq.),  this  ac- 
count was  brought  from  Southern  into  Western  Asia. 
The  original  writer  conceives  of  the  four  chief  streams 
of  the  world  as  if  they  proceeded  ftom  one  region  and 
were  arms  of  a  single  river.  In  the  central  part  of 
Southern  Asia  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Indus  and 
Ganges;  while  the  Sbat  el-Arab,  the  united  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  (called  Euphrates  when  the  story  reach- 
es Western  Asia,  because  this  river  is  there  best 
known)  towards  the  west,  and  the  Irabatti  in  Ava  and 
Pega  towards  the  east,  were  to  him  the  limits  of  the 
known  world.  Pishon  is  compared  with  Besynga 
(^iloiryya\  called  by  Ptolemy  (vii,  2)  the  most  con- 
siderable stream  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges ;  Havilah 
with  Ava,  a  very  ancient  Indian  kingdom  (known  to 
the  Greeks  as  xpv<r^  X'^''*  ^^'"^  ofgald)^  and  with  the 
name  Eviltte,  or  Evilei,  given  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  by  an  unknot  u  author  (Hudson,  Erpot,  tot, 
Mimdi,  iii,  2).  Cush,  like  the  Ethiopia  of  the  Greeks, 
will  then  mean  simply  the  extreme  South.  Gihbn  is 
the  Ganges,  and  Hiddekel  the  Indus  (called  Hind, 
Hidd),  the  name  Hiddekel  being  really  the  two  names 
Hid,  Chid,  the  Indus,  and  Dekel,  the  Tigris,  which 
have  been  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  written 
together.  Finally,  the  narrator  by  Assor,  Assyria 
(v,  14),  probably  understood  the  same  region  which 
later  writers  refer  to  the  Modes  or  Persians.  Hart- 
mann (^AufH8rv»g  iUter  Atieii,  i,  249  sq.)  attributes 
the  whole  geographical  account  in  Gen.  ii  to  the  Bab- 
ylonian or  Persian  period,  and  places  Paradise  in 
Xortbero  India,  in  the  famous  valley  of  Cashmere  (see 
Herod,  iii,  17).  As  this  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  chain 
of  impassable  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  from 
which  on  the  north  spring  the  tributaries  of  the  Oxns, 
and  on  the  sooth  those  of  the  Indus ;  and  as  the  Be- 
hot  (Bjdaspes,  modem  Ihylum)  flows  through  the 


valley,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  very  old  tradition 
might  substitute  one  stream  instead  of  one  mountain 
chain  as  the  source  of  several  rivers.  Now  the  He- 
brew writer  gave  those  names  to  these  four  streams 
of  Paradise  which  seemed  greatest  to  him  ;  thus  Gihon 
is  the  Oxus,  Pishon  the  Phasis,  Havilah  is  Colchif>, 
Cush  is  Bactria,  or  Balk.  Just  such  a  fiinciful  con- 
ception as  this  tradition  presents  lies  at  the  baFis  of 
the  exposition  of  Joseph  us  {Antig,  i,  1, 8),  extending, 
however,  only  to  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon,  which 
he  makes  to  be  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile  respectively 
(oomp.  Epiphan.  OperOy  ii,  60 ;  Hettinger,  Enneas  Du^ 
9ert€U,  p.  67  sq.).  The  fact  that  Havilah  is  mentioned 
as  abounding  in  gold  might  be  addnced  to  support  this 
view  of  the  Pishon.  But  although  India  was  known 
as  a  gold  country,  yet  Africa,  and,  in  Western  Asia, 
Arabia,  were  far  more  famous  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
reference  of  Havilah  to  a  special  district  on  this  ground 
is  mere  waywardness.  The  reference  of  Gihon  to  the 
Nile  by  Josephus  is  adopted  by  most  of  the  fathers 
(see  esp.  Theophil.  Antol.  ii,  24 ;  Fhilostorg.  in  Niceph. 
ifiat,  Ecdts.  ix,  19),  and  in  this  view  the  Ethiopian 
Nile,  with  its  brandies,  may  be  understood  (see  Gesen. 
Thesaur,  i,  282X  Even  the  Greeks  connected  the  Nile 
with  the  Indus  (Pishon?  comp.  Arrian,  ^2er.  vi,  1,  8; 
Pausan.  ii,  6,  2).  On  the  other  hand  (see  Philostorg. 
/.  c.)  some  have  supposed  Pishon  to  be  the  Indian  riv* 
er  Hypasls. 

Of  the  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  last  stated, 
that  given  by  Hartmann  is  the  most  simple.  Sickler's 
supposes  a  conception  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  writer 
which  is  entirely  too  inconsifttent  with  itself.  That  of 
Buttmann  rests  upon  too  many  separate  suppositions, 
improtMible  enough  in  themselves;  and  assumes,  besides, 
the  existence  of  southern  Asiatic  traditions  among  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Captivity ;  a  view  that  finds  no 
support  but  in  the  hypothesis  itself,  which  places  Para- 
dise in  India.  But  Hartmann's  view  also  is  sufliciently 
met  by  the  fact,  which,  however,  has  only  recently  be- 
come known,  that  the  vale  of  Cashmere  is,  in  climate  and 
productions,  very  far  from  resembling  a  paradise  (see 
Ritter,  Erdhmde,  ii,  1083  sq. ;  vii,  70  sq.).  Thus,  even 
if  we  should  adopt  this  mytliical  view,  there  would  be 
just  as  much  difficult}'  in  determining  the  regions 
which  the  author  of  Genesis  intended,  as  more  literal 
interpreters  have  found  in  placing  them,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  description  is  truly  geographical.  There 
appears  no  proof  in  this  view  that  the  writer  thought  at 
all  of  South  Asia  (although  Pishon  may  be  the  Oxus) ;  at 
least,  it  is  going  too  far  to  extend  his  views  to  India,  and 
identify  PiBhon  with  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges.  Ewald 
(/sr.  Getck.  i,  881)  thinks  that  the  names  were  changed 
in  the  passage  of  the  tradition  to  the  Hebrews ;  that 
they  substituted  the  better  known  names  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  for  those  of  the  unknown  Indus  and 
Ganges.  Tuch  {Gtn.  p.  72  sq.)  would  look  only  at  the 
easily  intelligiUe  part  of  the  account,  the  fellow-streams 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  would  look  for  Paradise 
among  the  heights  of  Armenia,  which  would  accord 
well  with  Noah's  history  (see  Gen.  viii).  But  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  is  uncritical  to  cut  off  half  of  the  de- 
scription given,  and  destroy  the  conception,  in  order  to 
join  certain  historical  features.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
purpose  here  to  examine  the  results  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, apart  from  the  Mosaic  records,  respecting  the 
first  seat  of  the  human  race. 

All  that  is  related  in  Genesis  as  having  occurred  from 
the  creation  of  man,  and  his  location  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  up  to  the  time  of  his  guilt  and  expulsion,  has  in 
like  manner  been  viewed  as  a  philosophical  speculation, 
set  forth  in  a  historical  form,  on  the  origin  of  physical 
and  moral  evil,  and  the  destruction  of  that  golden  age 
which  the  fancy  of  all  nations  has  seen  in  remote  an- 
tiquity (see  especially  Ammon,  in  the  Neuea  theoL  Jour. 
iii,  1  sq. ;  BibL  TheoL  ii,  800  sq. ;  Bauer,  Bebr,  MylhoL 
i,  85  sq. ;  Buttmann,  in  the  BerL  MonaiSKhri/K  [  1804] 
261  sq.,  and  MffthoL  i,  122  sq. ;  Vater,  Commait,  tiS.  Pen- 
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tat.  i,  14  sq. ;  Oeaenius,  in  the  fJaU,  EncyH,  i,  858  sq. ; 
Eichhom,  Urgtschich. ;  Hartmann,  HA,  PeninU  p.  873 
eq. ;  Ciilln,  BibL  TheoL  i,  224  sq.).  But  more  literal  and 
historical  iuterpreterB  of  the  passage  have  also  appeared 
(as  Hengstenberg,  CkiHstol.  I,  i,  26  sq. ;  Tiele  and  Baain- 
garten,  Comment,),  Others  are  but  half  literal  in  their 
exposition,  and  seek  to  distinguish  the  essential  facts 
from  the  mere  dress  of  oniament  (e.  g.  Less,  Cramer,  LU- 
derwald,  Eifert,  Werner,  in  his  GetchicKtL  A  uffds,  der  8 
erstfn  Cap,  d.  Gen,  [Tubing.  1829]),  Von  Gersteuberg 
defends  the  allegorical  exposition,  KosenmttUerand  Gam- 
borg  the  hieroglyphical  view,  that  the  account  is  but 
a  translation  into  words  of  old  hieroglyphic  sketches 
(see  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  56  sq. ;  and  comp.  Bellerroan,  l/andb. 
i,  87  sq. ;  Beck,  Comment,  ReL  Chr.  Hitt,  p.  398  sri.).  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  views  of  H  Ullman, 
in  his  Tkeogonie^  and  of  Balleustedt,  in  Die  neue  u.jett^ 
ige  Weli,  p.  222  sq.,  as  they  do  not  rest  on  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. The  anonymous  work,  UnprungL  Entwickdung^ 
gang  der  relig.  u«  »ittL  BUdung  (Greifsw.  1829),  is  sim- 
ply childish. 

8.  ParaUel  Traditions, — The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  par- 
adise, the  abode  of  purity  and  happiness,  has  thus  formed 
an  element  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The 
image  of  **  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ezek.  xxviii, 
13;  Joel  ii,  8);  and  before  whose  gate  the  cherubim  still 
stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  For  interesting  par- 
allels from  the  philosophical  speculations  of  other  na- 
tions, see  Brans,  in  Gabler't  Jour,  f,  aiuerL  theoL  Lit, 
V,  50  sq. ;  Bauer,  MythoL  i,  96  sq. ;  Pustkuchen,  Urgtach. 
der  Menichh,  i,  186  sq. 

(1.)  ClasncaL — Descriptions  of  the  early  golden  age 
with  which  man's  existence  on  earth  began,  in  general, 
are  given  by  Hesiod,  Works  and  Datfs,  p.  95  sq. ;  Dic»- 
archus,  in  Porphyr.  Abslinen.  iv,  2;  Virgil,  Georg,  i,  128 
sq.;  Ovid,  i/ef.  i,89;  Lucretius,  v,  923  sq. ;  PlatOjPolU, 
p.  271.  Comp.  Lactatit.  Ins/it,  v,  5 ;  S.  G.  Friderici  Diss, 
de  A  urea  atat^  quam  poeta  finxerunt  (Leips.  1736); 
Tiedemann,  in  the  Berl,  Monatsschr,  (Dec  1796),  p.  505 
sq. ',  Cams,  Werke,  vi,  157  sq. 

(2.)  Oriental, — ^Arab  legends  tell  of  a  garden  in  the 
East,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessi- 
ble to  man ;  a  garden  of  rich  soil  and  equable  tempera- 
ture, well  watered,  and  abounding  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers of  rare  colors  and  fhigrance.  So  among  the  Hin- 
dus, in  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwipa,  the  middle  of  the 
seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is  the  golden  moun- 
tain Meru,  which  stands  like  the  seed-cup  of  the  lotus 
of  the  earth.  On  its  summit  is  the  vast  city  of  Brah- 
ma, renowned  in  heaven,  and  encircled  by  the  Ganges, 
which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Vishn^,  washes  the 
lunar  orb,  and,  falling  thither  Arom  the  skies,  is  divided 
•into  four  streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  These  rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Sibe- 
ria ;  the  Stta,  or  Hoang  Ho,  the  great  river  of  China ; 
the  Alakananda,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
the  Chakshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is 
the  Kandana,  or  grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
Jambu-tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jamba  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality  to 
all  who  drink  thereof  (  FmAak  Purdna,  trans.  Wilson, 
p.  166-171).  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summits  of  Houanlun, 
a  high  chain  of  mountains  farther  north  than  the 
Himalaya,  and  farther  east  than  Hindu-Cush.  The 
fountain  of  immortality  which  waters  these  gardens 
is  divided  into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  su- 
preme spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Medo-Persians  the 
gods'  mountain  Alborj  is  the  dwelling  of  Ormnzd, 
and  the  good  spirits,  and  is  called  *'  the  navel  of  the 
waters."  The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 
JTinfen,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called 
Hedenesh^  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airjana 
Vfdjo  (Knohel,  Genesis). 

These  last-named  traditions  even  proceed  to  detail 


the  steps  by  which  this  fair  abode  was  forfeited.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  Zendavesta,  men  were  so  blinded  by  a 
wicked  demon  that  they  viewed  the  whole  creation, 
and  their  own  happiness,  as  the  work  of  AhriaBtn. 
After  thirty  days  they  went  hunting,  with  black  cloth- 
ing on ;  shot  a  white  goat,  and  drank  its  milk,  flnding 
it  pleasant.  The  evil  spirits  now  brooght  them  fruit, 
which  they  ate,  and  straightway  lost  all  their  ezcd- 
lenoe.  After  fifty  years  they  first  began  sexual  in- 
tercourse. (See  Rhode,  HeiL  Sage  des  Zendwolks,  p. 
891  sq. ;  and  comp.  Ballenstedt,  in  Schroter  u.  Klein, 
Oppositionsschr.  v,  3  sq.,  who  connects  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  man  with  the  conflict  between  Onnnzd,  the 
principle  of  good,  and  Ahriman,  that  of  evil ;  and  the 
victory  of  the  latter,  Gen.  iii,  15.)  But  nearest  of  all, 
the  fable  of  the  Dalai  Lama  (see  Yater,  Artkuf.  Kir- 
ckengesch,  i,  16  sq.)  approaches  the  Mosaic  narratire. 
A  plant  of  sweet  taste  appeared  on  the  earth :  first  oae 
greedy  man  ate  of  it,  then  all  followed  fats  example, 
and  immediately  all  spintuality  and  all  happiness 
were  gone.  The  length  of  life  decreased,  and  with 
it  human  stature.  At  last  the  plant  disappeared, 
and  men  were  left  to  subsist,  first  on  a  kind  of  reddish 
butter,  then  on  reed-grass,  and  finally  on  what  their 
own  hard  labor  could  cause  the  earth  to  lurodnce. 
Virtues  had  fled  from  earth ;  deeds  of  violence,  mor- 
der,  and  adultery  had  taken  their  place.  Compare 
further,  Rosen mtlller,  AUerthum,  I,  i,180;  Tuch,  Geaei. 
p.  50  8q.  On  Grecian  myths,  see  Volker,  JfyAoi.  d. 
Juphet.  GeschlechtSy  oder  d,  SundenfaU  des  Menstha^ 
nach  Griech.  Mythen  (Giesen.  1824). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere  mock- 
ing echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and  broken 
notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  wiUi  all  their  exagger- 
ations, *Hhey  intimate  how  in  the  background  cf 
man's  visions  lay  a  paradise  of  holy  joy — a  paradiw 
secured  fh>m  every  kind  of  profanation,  and  made  in- 
accessible to  the  guilty;  a  paradise  fall  of  objectx 
that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  to  ele- 
vate the  mind ;  a  paradise  that  granted  to  its  t»am 
rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that  fed  with  its  perea- 
nial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and  immortality**  (Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  futher  Masters^  pt.  ii,  p.  138). 

HI.  yigffmii9e  Application  of  '' Paradise"  «a  tif 
ffeavenlg  World  (chiefly  from  Smith's  DieL  of  ik 
BibU),^ThB  term,  having  by  a  natural  praoeta  be- 
come a  metaphor  for  the  abstract  idea  of  exqoiiHte 
delight,  was  transferred  still  higher  to  denote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous  in  the  future  state.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  application  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jews  of 
the  middle  perio<l  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament In  the  Chaldee  Targums,  "the  garden  of 
Eden"  is  put  as  the  exposition  of  heavenly  blesMd- 
ness  (Psa.  xc,  17,  and  other  places).  The  Talmndical 
writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Buxtorf  (Ler.  Gkald.  H 
Talm.  p.  1802)  and  John  James  Wetstein  (A'.  T.  Or. 
i,  819),  contain  freqnent  references  to  Panuiise  as  the 
immortal  heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are 
admitted  immediately  upon  their  liberation  from  the 
body.  The  book  Sohar  speaks  of  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  Paradise,  of  which  the  latter  excels  the  for- 
mer ''as  much  as  darkness  does  light"  (SchMtgesi, 
Hot,  Hebr,  i,  1096). 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of  the 
current  Jewish  phraseology  that  the  expression  was 
used  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles:  **To^y  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;"  **  He  was  caught  op 
into  Paradise;"  ''The  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
Paradise  of  my  God"  (Luke  xxiii,  48;  S  Cor.  xii,  4; 
Rev.  ii,  7). 

It  was  natural  that  this  higher  meaning  sbonld  at 
length  become  the  exclusive  one,  and  be  aasociatrd 
with  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other  woid  to 
qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which  man  had  \oA, 
which  was  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword.  Soon  a 
new  hope  sprang  up.  Over  and  above  all  qnesti 
as  to  where  the  primeval  garden  liad  been,  thera 
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the  belief  that  it  did  not  belong  entirely  to  the  past. 
There  was  a  paradise  still  into  which  man  might  hope 
to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  inteiest  to  ascertain 
with  what  associations  the  word  was  connected  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  coantries  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore 
we  may-  attach  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

In  this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish  sey- 
eral  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marlced  diaracter- 
istics,  yet  often  blended  together  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  melting  one  into  the  other  by  hardly  per- 
ceptible degrees.  Each  has  its  ooonterpart  in  the 
teaching  of  Christian  theologians.  The  language  of 
the  N.  T.  stands  apart  from  and  above  all.  Traces  of 
this  way  of  looking  at  it  had  appeared  previoosly  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The  four  riven  of 
Eden  are  figures  of  the  wide  streams  of  Wisdom,  and 
she  is  as  the  brook  which  becomes  a  rirer  and  waters 
the  paradise  of  God  (Ecclns.  xxiv,  25-80).  This,  how- 
ever, was  compatible  with  the  recognition  of  Gen.  ii, 
as  speaking  of  a  Uct,  But  in  later  times  the  figura- 
tive or  celestial  reference  becsme  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
recite  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question :  their  name  te  legion.  All  that  we  can  at- 
tempt is  a  chronological  outline  of  the  main  course 
of  thought  on  the  subject. 

1.  To  the  idealistic  school  of  Alexandria,  of  which 
Philo  the  Jew  is  the  representative,  paradise  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  symbol  and  an  allegory.  That  writer 
(^De  Mtatdi  Ojnf,  §  64)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon 
nn  aUegorical  interpretation.  To  him  the  thought  of 
the  narrative  as  one  of  fact  was  unendurable.  The 
primeval  history  spoke  of  no  garden  such  as  men  plant 
and  water.  Spiritual  perfection  (dptTrf)  was  the  only 
paradise.  The  trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts 
(if  the  spiritual  man.  The  fruits  which  they  bore  were 
tile  and  knowledge  and  immortality.  The  four  rivers 
flowing  from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues  of  the 
later  Platonists,  each  derived  from  the  same  source  of 
goodness  (Philo,  De  AUeg.  i).  Philo  conceived  that 
liy  paradise  is  darldy  shadowed  forth  the  governing, 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  re- 
ligion, whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized ;  and  by  the 
faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle  sense,  hy 
which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to  nature.  In 
another  passage  (Z>s  PUmtaL  §  9)  he  explains  Eden, 
which  signifies  ^*  pleasure,**  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul, 
that  eeea  what  is  right,  exults  in  vhrtue,  and  prefers 
t  ne  enjoyment,  the  wonhip  of  the  only  wise,  to  myr- 
i  ids  of  nien*s  chief  delights.  Again  {Legi*  A  Uegor,  i, 
§  14)  lie  sa3's,  *^Now  vhtue  Is  tropically  called  paradise, 
and  the  site  of  pandise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure.'* 
The  four  rivers  he  explains  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues 
of  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice ;  whfle 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
I  vneric  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden, 
the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that  a  system  of 
interpretation  such  as  this  was  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  It  was  confined  to  a  single  school,  possibly 
to  a  single  teacher.  It  has  little  or  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  the  N.  T.  The  opinions  of  Philo, 
therefore,  would  not  be  so  much  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, were  it  not  that  (as  we  shall  see)  he  has  been 
IbUowed  by  many  of  the  Christian  fathen. 

2.  The  rabbinical  schools  of  Palestine  presented  a 
pihase  of  thought  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Al- 
exandrian writer.  They  had  their  descriptions,  defi- 
nite and  detailed,  a  complete  topography  of  the  unseen 
world.  Paradise,  the  garden  of  Eden,  existed  still, 
and  they  discussed  the  question  of  its  locality.  The 
answen  were  not  always  consistent  with  each  other. 
It  was  fiff  off  in  the  distant  East,  fkrtlier  than  the  foot 
of  man  had  trod.  It  was  a  region  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  of  Sheol,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna 
was  on  one  side,  with  its  flames  and  torments.  Para- 
dise on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed. 
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(Comp.Wetstein,Grotin8,  and  Schdttgen,  In  Imc.  xxiK.) 
The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  faithful  descendants  into 
their  bosoms  (Joseph.  />s  Mace,  c.  18).  The  highest 
place  of  honor  at  the  ftast  of  the  blessed  souls  was 
Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi,  23),  on  which  the  new 
heir  of  immortality  reclined  as  the  favored  and  hon- 
ored goest.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on  the 
earth  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  third  heaven, 
or  in  some  higher  orb.  See  Hbavek.  Or  there  were 
two  paradises,  the  upper  and  the  lower— one  in  heav- 
en, for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
--one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  decently 
(Sch^yttgen,  Hor,  Htb.  tn  Apoc,  M,  7),  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole  lower 
earth  (Eisenmenger,  EntdecHet  Judenth.  ii,  297).  Each 
had  seven  palaces,  and  in  each  palace  were  Its  appro- 
priate dwellers  (ibid,  p.  802).  As  the  righteous  dead 
entered  paradise,  angels  stripped  them  of  their  grave- 
clothes,  arrayed  them  in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  placed 
on  their  heads  diadems  of  gold  and  pearls  (ibid,  p.  810). 
There  was  no  night  there.  Its  pavement  was  of  pre- 
cious stones.  Plants  of  healing  power  and  wondrous 
fragrance  grew  on  the  banks  of  its  streams  (ibid.  p. 
818).  From  this  lower  paradise  the  souls  of  the  dead 
rose  on  sabbaths  and  on  feastdays  to  the  higher  (ibid, 
p.  818),  where  every  day  there  was  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah holding  council  with  his  saints  (ibid,  p.  820). 
(Comp.  also  Schdttgen,  Har,  Heb,  in  Lue,  xxiii.) 
Among  the  Hebrew  traditions  enumerated  by  Jerome 
(Trad,  Htbr^  ta  Gen,)  is  one  that  paradise  was  created 
before  the  world  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond 
its  limits.  Moses  bar>Cepha  (De  Pttrad,)  assigns  it  a 
middle  place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament. 
Some  affirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  moon ;  while  othen,  struck  by 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by  twenty 
cubits,  so  that  the  watera  of  the  flood  could  not  reach 
it  Others  again  have  thought  that  paradise  was  two- 
fold, one  corporeal  and  the  other  incorporeal ;  othen 
that  it  was  formerly  on  earth,  but  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  judgment  of  Gcd  (Hopkinson,  Deter. 
Parad,  in  Ugolino,  ThaoMr,  vol.  vii). 

8.  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of  the  rabbins 
there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  accepted  without  discussion,  blending  with 
their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the 
dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  (Maimonides,  Porta  Motii,  quoted  by 
Wetstein,  In  Lue,  xxiii ;  Taylor,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Sir 
G,  DaUton),  The  belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported  by 
Josephus  (  War^  ii,  8, 11),  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like  them, 
were  not  trained  in  the  rabbinical  schools,  living  in  a 
simple  and  more  childlike  faith.  To  them  accordingly 
paradise  was  a  far-off  land,  a  region  where  there  was 
no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming  cold,  where  the  soft 
west  vrind  from  the  ocean  blew  forevermore.  The  vi- 
sions of  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  though  not  without 
an  admixture  of  Christian  thoughts  and  phrases,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  representing  this  phase  of  feeling. 
There  also  we  have  the  picture  of  a  fair  garden,  streams 
of  milk  and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden  with  divers  fruits, 
mighty  mountains  whereon  grow  lilies  and  rnses  (ii,  19) 
— a  place  into  which  the  wicked  shall  not  enter. 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with  that 
of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the  language 
of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  In  this  as  in  other  instances 
it  is  made  the  starting-point  for  an  education  which 
leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to  higher  thoughts.  The  old 
word  is  kept,  and  is  raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power. 
It  is  significant,  indeed,  that  the  word  *'  paradise**  no- 
where occun  in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happiness,  it 
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was  not  tho  fittest  or  the  best  word  for  those  whom  he 
was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensaous  thoughts  to  the 
.  high^  regions  of  the  spiritual  life*  For  them,  accord- 
ingly, the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  God,  are 
tlie  words  most  dwelt  on.  The  blessedness  of  the  pate 
in  heart  is  that  they  shall  see  God.  If  language  bor- 
rowed from  their  common  speech  is  uaeil  at  other  times, 
if  they  hear  of  the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine, 
it  is  not  till  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  para- 
bles and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  With 
the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was  different.  We 
can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw  but  the  most 
rudimenrai^'  forms  of  popular  belief.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  word  used  here,  and  here  only,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history,  had  a  special  fitness 
for  him.  His  reverence,  sympathy,  repentance,  hope, 
uttered  themselves  in  the  prayer,  *'  Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom !"  What  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  sufferer  aa  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not 
know.  Unless  they  were  supematunlly  raised  above 
the  level  which  the  disciples  had  reached  by  slow  and 
painful  steps,  they  must  have  been  mingled  with  visions 
of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pomp  and  victory  and  triumph. 
The  answer  to  his  pnyer  gave  him  what  he  needed 
most,  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and  peace.  The 
word  paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to  other  Jews,  of  repose, 
shelter,  joy — the  greatest  contrast  possible  to  the  thirst 
and  agony  and  shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  Ru- 
dimentary as  his  previous  thoughts  of  it  might  be,  this 
was  the  word  fittest  for  the  education  of  his  spirit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  the  general  absence  of 
the  word  from  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here  also 
it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching.  It  occurs 
only  in  passages  that  are  apocalyptic,  and  therefore  al- 
most of  necessity  symbolic  Paul  speaks  of  one,  appar- 
ently of  himself,  as  having  been  ^  caught  up  into  para- 
dise," as  having  there  heard  things  that  might  not  be 
uttered  (2  Cor.  xii,  3).  In  the  message  to  the  first  of 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  life  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  appears  as  the  re- 
ward of  him  that  overoometh,  the  symbol  of  an  eternal 
blessedness  (comp.  Dean  Trench,  Comm.  on  the  EpUtles 
to  the  Seven  Churcketf  ad  loc).  The  thing,  though  not 
the  word,  appears  in  the  closing  visions  of  Rev.  xxii. 

4.  The  eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to  press 
on  into  the  things  behind  the  veil  has  led  them  to  con- 
struct hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  these  have  affected  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with  the  word 
paradise.  Patristic  and  later  interpreters  follow,  as  has 
been  noticed,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Jewish  schools.  To 
Origen,  and  others  of  a  like  spiritual  insight,  paradise  is 
but  a  ^nonym  fur  a  region  of  life  and  immortality — 
one  and  the  same  with  the  third  heaven  (Jerome,  Ep. 
€ul  Joh.  Ilieros.  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii).  So  far  as 
it  is  a  place,  it  is  as  a  school  in  which  the  souls  of  men 
are  trained  and  leam  to  judge  rightly  of  the  things  they 
have  done  and  seen  on  earth  (Origen.  De  Prmc  ii,  12). 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  (Cotmn,  m  Gen,),  imagined 
paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels,  and  the  rivers 
wisdom.  Papias,  Irenasus,  Pantaeuus,  and  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinus  have  all  favored  the  mystical  interpretation 
(Huet.  Origenianaf  ii,  167).  Ambrosius  followed  the 
example  of  Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression 
of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii,  2, 4) ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes 
between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to  which  the 
apostle  was  caught  up  {De  Parad.  c.  8).  In  another 
passage  (Ep,  ad  Sabinuni)  all  this  is  explained  as  alle- 
gory. The  sermon  of  Basil,  De  ParadisOf  gives  an  elo- 
quent representation  of  the  common  belief  of  Christians 
who  were  neither  mystical  nor  speculative.  Minds  at 
once  logical  and  sensuous  ask  questions  as  to  the  local- 
ity, and  the  answers  are  wildly  conjectural  It  is  not 
in  Hades,  and  is  therefore  dLBferent  from  Abraham's 
bosom  (Te^ull  De  Idol,  c  13).  It  is  above  and  beyond 
the  world,  separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of  fire  (id.  Apol, 


c.  47).  It  is  the  *'refrigerium"  for  all  faithful  soaks 
where  they  have  the  vision  of  saints  and  aageb,  and 
of  Christ  himself  (JusL  Mart.  Reepons,  ad  Orthodox.  7d 
and  85),  or  for  those  only  who  are  entttied,  as  mariTrB, 
fresh  fi^m  the  baptism  of  blood,  to  a  apedid  reward 
above  their  fellows  (TertulL  De  A  mm.  c  55).  It  is  in 
the  fourth  heaven  (Qem.  Alex.  Fragwu  §  51).  U  is  in 
some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  where  the  seas  and 
skies  meet,  higher  than  any  earthly  mountain  (Joann. 
Damasc  De  Orihod.  Fid,  ii,  11),  and  had  thus  ewaped 
the  watera  of  the  flood  (P.  Lombard.  Seatent.  ii,  17,  £.). 
It  has  been  identified  with  the  fvKaiai  of  1  PeL  iii,  19, 
and  the  spirits  in  it  are  those  of  the  antediiavion  races 
who  repented  before  the  great  destruction  overtook 
them  (Bishop  Horsley,  Sermontf  xx).  (Comp.  an  elab- 
orate note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryph,  N,  T,  pi  754.) 
The  word  enters  largely,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  early  Chundi.  Where  the 
true  Gospels  are  most  reticent,  the  mythical  nre  most 
exuberant.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  namtiiiK 
Christ's  victory  over  Hades  (the  **  harrowing  of  helT 
of  our  early  English  mysteries),  tells  how,  till  then, 
Enoch  and  Elijah  had  been  its  sole  inhabttanta— how 
the  penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  croaa  on  the 
night  of  the  crucifixion — how  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs 
were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  received  by  the 
archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch  with  the  flamiag 
swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apociypbal  Atta  PkiUppi 
(Tischendorf,  Act,  Apoer.  p.  89),  the  apostle  is  sentenced 
to  remain  for  forty  days  outside  the  circle  of  piaradiie. 
because  he  had  given  way  to  anger  and  corsed  the  peo- 
ple of  Hierapolis  for  their  uobeliet  Among  the  o|ttOr 
ions  enumerated  by  Morinus  (Z^its.  de  Parad,  Terreit,  in 
Ugolino,  Tketaur.  voL  vii)  is  one  that,  before  the  fall, 
the  whole  earth  was  a  paradise,  and  was  really  aitoated 
in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  delights.  Ephrsem 
Syrus  (Coirnn.  m  Gen.)  expresses  himself  doubtfully 
upon  this  point.  Whether  the  trees  of  pnradiae,  being 
spiritual,  drank  of  spiritual  water,  he  does  not  under- 
take to  decide ;  but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
four  riven  have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  cooaeqaence 
of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  far  Adam's 
transgression. 

5.  The  later  history  of  the  word  presents  some  facts 
of  interest.    Accepting  in  this  as  in  other  instances  lbs 
mythical  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  tbe  creed  of 
Islam  presented  to  its  foUowen  the  hope  of  a  sensuous 
paradise,  and  the  Persian  word  was  transplanted  throogh 
it  into  the  languages  spoken  by  them.     In  the  West  it 
passes  through  some  strange  transfomuuioosy  and  de- 
scends to  baser  uses.    The  thought  that  men  on  enter- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ  retuftied  to  the  blessedness 
which  Adam   had  forfeited  was  symbolized  in  the 
church  architecture  of  the  4th  century.    The  nanhex, 
or  atrium,  in  which  were  assembled  those  who,  not  be- 
ing ./Eciefef  in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  into 
the  interior  of  the  building,  was  known  as  the  ''Pna- 
dise"  of  the  churoh  (Alt,  Cuittu,  p.  591).    Athanasias,  it 
has  been  said,  speaks  soomfnlly  of  Arianism  aa  creeping 
into  this  paradise,  implying  that  it  addressed  itself  to 
the  ignorant  and  untaught.    In  the  West  we  trsce  a 
change  of  form,  and  one  singular  change  of  application. 
Paradiso  becomes  in  some  Italian  dialecu  Panviso,  and 
this  passes  into  the  French  parne,  denoting  the  western 
porch  of  a  chureh,  or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (I>q> 
cange,  s.  v.  Parvisos;  Dies,  Etymolog,  Worter^  p^  7U3K 
In  the  church  this  space  was  occupied,  as  we  hare  seen, 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.    The  word  wa» 
transferred  from  the  place  of  worehip  to  the  place  of 
amusement,  and,  though  the  position  was  entirely  dif> 
ferent,  was  applied  to  the  highest  and  cheapest  gaUeir 
of  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  Culhu,  I  c).    By  aome,  how- 
ever, this  use  of  the  word  is  connected  only  with  the 
extreme  height  of  the  gallery,  just  as  **  Chemin  de  IV 
radis"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  any  specially  ardaoai 
undertaking  (Bescherelles,  Didummnre  FranfoU), 

IV.  Liter€Uure^^ln  addition  to  the  many  worics  cited 
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above,  flee  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  Danz, 
Wdrterbvehj  a.  v.  PanuUes;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibL  coL 
1088;  Alger,  Future  Life^  Index;  the  oopiiHia  article  in 
Uex»>g*8  Real-Eiuykkftddie,  xx,  83:2-377 ;  and  Malcom, 
Tkeotoffical  fndeXf  a.  v.  Eden.  Comp.  also  Goald,  Myths 
of  the  Ancimt  World,  p.  242  sq. ;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the 
New  World,  p.  368  sq.  The  following  are  among  the 
pertinent  monographs :  Engelmann,  De  ParatUso  terrest, 
(Jena,  1669);  Eppelin,  De  Farad,  igne  delet*  (Alt.  Nori. 
1735);  Heinson,  De  Paradiso  (Helmst  1698) ;  Huet,  De 
situ  PareuL  (Amst.  1698);  Neumann,  Das  Paradies 
(Wittenb.  1741) ;  and  especially  Schulthess,  Das  Para- 
dies, d,  irdische  tc.  uberirdL,  kist^  myth,  v.  mystiscke  (Zur. 
1816;  Leip*.  1821).    See  Eden  ;  Hkavem. 

Paradise,  a  tenn  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, to  the  garden  of  a  convent;  the  name  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  an  open  court  or  area  in  front  of 
a  church,  and  occasionally  to  the  cloisters,  and  even  to 
the  whole  space  included  within  the  circuit  of  a  convent, 
but  usually  to  the  bnrial-plaoe.  Probably  the  word  is 
a  corruption  of  Parvise,  which  is  still  in  use  in  France 
for  the  open  space  around  cathedrals  and  churches. 

Paradial,  Nicooxx»,  an  old  Venetian  painter,  by 
whom  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  which,  with 
the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Agostiniani,  in  the  territory  of  Verruchio.  It 
is  inscriM  ''Nicholaus  Paradixi  miles  de  Venetiis 
pinxit,  1404.**  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  652. 

Pazadiao,  Jacobus  db,  a  German  monastic,  mem- 
ber of  the  Oirthttsians,  flourished  at  Erfurt  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century.  He  died  in  1465.  Paradiso 
wrote  Tractatus  de  causis  multarum  passiomim,  prmd- 
ptte  iracundia,  et  remedOs  earundem  (Pez,  Bib,  Ascet. 
vii,  389). 

ParaBUfl,  David,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Grerman  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  Dec  20, 
1548,  at  Franooktein,  in  Silesia.  He  was  the  son  of 
Johann  Wangler,  but  changed  his  patronymic,  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  custom  of  his  days  (traptio^  behig 
the  literal  rendering  of  Wangler ;  from  vapkia,  German 
Wanffe,  cheek).  He  was  educated  at  Hermsberg  and 
Heidelbeiig.  One  of  his  teachers,  Christopher  Schil- 
ling, becoming  himself  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  in- 
fluenced young  Wangler  to  forsake  Lutheranism,  and 
be  became  a  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  theologian  of 
Geneva.  Panens  entered  on  bis  ministry  in  1571,  at  a 
village  called  Schlettenbach,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
for  Hemsbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Worms.  It  was  a 
stormy  time,  owing  to  the  contests  between  the  papists 
and  Protestants,  Lutherans  and  CJalvinists,  and  in  1577 
Paraeus  lost  his  place  in  consequence  of  being  a  sacra- 
noentarian,  or  Calvinist.  He  went  first  to  Frankenthal, 
and  three  years  after  to  Witzingen;  but  in  1584  prince 
Casimir  made  him  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  In  1586 
he  commenced  authorship  by  the  publication  of  his 
Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian  Controversy,  In  1589  he 
published  the  German  Bible,  with  notes.  He  rose  to 
the  highest  professorship  in  theology',  and  his  fame 
drew  students  to  the  university  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  He  held  several  dispu- 
tations against  the  writers  of  the  "Augsburg  Confes- 
sion." One  of  the  most  memorable  he  held  in  1596, 
when  he  defended  Calvin  against  the  imputation  that 
the  Geneva  Reformer  favored  Judaism  in  his  **  Com- 
mentaries upon  several  parts  of  Scripture."  At  the 
time  of  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  in 
1617,  which  was  celebrated  at  Heidelberg,  Paraeus  pub- 
lished some  pieces  upon  the  subject,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz :  they  wrote 
a  sharp  censure  of  his  works,  and  he  published  a  suitable 
answer  to  it.  The  following  year,  1618,  at  the  instance 
of  the  states-general,  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  age  and  in- 
firmities. After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tran- 
quillity.   The  apprehensions  he  had  of  the  ruin  which 


his  patron  the  elector  palatine  would  bring  upon-  him- 
self by  aosepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia  caused  him 
to  change  his  residence.  He  terrified  himself  with  a 
thousand  bad  omens;  he  feared  the  success  of  the  Im- 
perialists; and,  considering  the  books  he  had  written 
against  the  pope  and  Bellarmlne,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  happen  to  him  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monks ;  for  which.reason  he 
gladly  complied  with  those  who  advised  him  to  provide 
in  time  for  his  own  safety,  and  accordingly  he  retired  to 
the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  duchy  of  ZweibrUcken,  near 
Landau  (October,  1621).  He  left  that  pUu:e  shortly 
after  and  went  to  Neustadt,  but  did  not  even  stay  long 
there,  but  returned  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  spend  his 
last  days  at  his  beloved  home,  and  so  to  be  buried  near  v^- 
the  professors  of  the  university.  He  died  Junei^l586.  I  (o2j2^ 
The  expository  works  of  Paraeus  are  his  most  numer- 
ous, and  were  long  greatly  esteemed  on  the  &>ntinent. 
They  have  been  published  collectively  at  Geneva  and  at 
Frankfort.  Among  them  are  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
Hosea,  Matthew,  several  of  Paid^s  Epistles,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  Adoersaxia  on  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Al- 
though the  Biblical  writings  of  Parseus  are  superseded, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  considerable  merit, 
both  in  the  exegetical  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  and 
his  practical  deductions.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
this  merit  arises  from  the  long  theological  (chiefly 
polemical)  discussions  with  which  the  commentary  is 
overburdened.  His  commentary  on  Romans  is  well 
known  to  English  theologians  for  the  anti-monarchical 
principles  which  it  embodies,  and  which  gave  so  much 
oflTence  to  king  James  I  and  the  Univereity  of  Oxford. 
All  of  Panans^s  works  were  published  by  his  son  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1647  (8  vols.  foL).  See  Mid- 
dleton,  EvanyeL  Biogr,  ii,  401  sq. ;  and  the  Memoir  in 
voL  i  of  the  works,  also  published  separatelv  since. 
(J.H.W.) 

Parafrenarii,  the  coachmen  of  the  higher  clergy  • 
in  the  ancient  Christian  Church.    They  bad  also  the 
care  of  their  stables  and  horses.    Thev  were  sometimes 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  clergy,  but  of  an 
inferior  order. 

Paraguay,  a  republic  of  South  America,  which,  as 
represented  on  most  maps,  is  confined  to  the  peninsula 
between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  as  far  north 
as  about  the  parallel  of  21°  30',  but  which  actually,  by 
recent  treaties  with  neighboring  states,  has  so  consider- 
ably enlarged  that  it  now  embraces  an  extensive  region 
called  the  Chaco,  west  of  the  Paraguay,  and  sb  far  south 
as  the  river  Yermejo,  and  west  as  the  meridian  of 
61^  20',  and  a  tract  lying  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Uraguay.  The  whole  area,  according  to  oflicial  sta- 
tistics, is  in  round  numbers  848,000  square  miles,  of 
which  181,000  square  miles  are  comprised  between  the 
riven  Paraguay  and  Parana,  196,000  square  miles  are 
west  of  the  Paraguay,  and  upwards  of  21,000  square 
miles  are  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  The 
peninsula  between  the  rivers  is  still  the  important  part 
of  Paraguay.  A  mountain-chain  called  Sierra  Anaro- 
bahy,  which  traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  and 
bifurcates  to  the  east  and  west  towards  the  southern 
extremity,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Maracaju,  divides 
the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  from  those  of  the  Para- 
guay, none  of  which  are  vcta'  considerable,  although 
they  are  liable  to  frequent  and  destructive  overflows. 
As  regards  its  physical  character,  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  especially  towards  the 
east.  The  southern  portion  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  South  America,  consisting  of  hills  and 
gentle  slopes  richly  wooded,  of  w^ide  savannas,  which 
afford  excellent  pasture  -  ground,  and  of  rich  alluvia] 
plains,  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  marshy,  or  covered 
with  shallow  pools  of  water  (only  one  lake,  that  of 
Ypao,  deserving  special  notice),  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  land  is  of  extraordinary  fertility  and  highly 
cultivated.    The  banks  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Par- 
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flguay  are  occasionally  belted  with  forest ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  low  lands  are  destitute  of  trees.  The  climate, 
for  a  tropical  country,  is  temperate,  the  thermometer 
occasionally  rising  to  100^  in  summer,  but  in  winter  be- 
ing usually  about  45^.  The  natural  productions  are  verj'- 
varied,  although  they  do  not  include  the  precious  metaU 
or  other  minerals  common  in  South  America.  Much 
excellent  timber  is  found  in  the  forests.  Several  trees 
yield  valuable  juices,  as  the  India-rubber  and  its  cognate 
trees;  and  an  especially  useful  sbnib  is  the  MAte,  or 
Paraguay  tea-tree,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce,  being  in  general  use  throughout  La  Plata, 
Chili,  Pern,  and  other  parts  of  Sonth  America.  The 
tree  grows  wild  in  the  north-eastern  districts,  and  the 
gathering  of  its  leaves  gives  employment  in  the  season 
to  a  large  number  of  the  native  population.  Wax  and 
honey  are  collected  in  abundance,  aa  is  also  cochineal, 
and  the  medicinal  plants  are  very  numerous.  The 
chief  cultivated  crops  are  maize,  rice,  coffee,  cocoa,  in- 
digo, mandtoc,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton. 

One  half  of  the  land  is  national  property,  consisting 
partly  of  the  lands  formerly  held  by  the  Jesuit  missions, 
or  by  other  religious  corporations,  partly  of  lands  never 
assigned  to  individuals,  partly  of  lands  confiscated  in 
the  course  of  the  revolutionary  ordeal  through  which 
the  country  has  been  pasung.  The  national  estates 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  let  out  in  small  tenements, 
at  moderate  rents,  the  condition  of  the  tenure  being 
that  they  shall  be  properly  cultivated.  Agriculture, 
though  it  has  in  recent  years  made  considerable  prog- 
ress, nevertheless  is  still  far  from  the  standard  of  Eu- 
ropean progress.  Only  about  80,000  square  miles  of 
the  whole  territory  are  in  cultivation.  There  are  few 
manufactures— sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
and  leather  being  the  only  industrial  productions.  In- 
deed, the  commeree  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  which  holds  a  monopoly  of 
the  export  of  the  Paraguay  tea,  and  in  great  part  of 
the  timber  trade.  The  population  consists  of  whites  of 
Spanish  descent,  native  Indians,  negroes,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  these  several  races,  who  call  themselves  '*  Pa- 
raguayoB,'*  but  are  usually  called  *'  Pardos."  The  In- 
dians are  most  numerous.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
friendly  tribe  Guannis,  whose  language  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  By  a  census  which  was  taken 
ill  1857,  the  population  was  reported  at  1,887,421,  but 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  census  ia  now  generally  conced- 
ed, and  the  populadon  of  Paraguay,  considerably  re- 
duced in  recent  times  by  war  with  Brazil  and  internal 
strife  (see  below),  u  now  generally  estimated  to  be 
about  1,000,000. 

ifw/ory.— The  history  of  Paraguay  is  highly  interest- 
ing. The  country  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1626;  but  the  first  colony  was  settled  in  1585  by  Pedro 
de  Mendoza,  who  founded  the  city  of  Assuncion,  and 
established  Paraguay  as  a  province  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru.  The  warlike  native  Guaranis,  a  people  who 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and  professed 
a  diudistic  religion,  for  a  long  time,  however,  success- 
fully resisted  the  Spanish  arms,  and  refused  to  receive 
either  the  religion  or  the  social  usages  of  the  invaders. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  (since  1586)  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  in  Paraguay  (who  had  labor- 
eil  since  1587);  but  for  a  long  time  the  Jesuits  also 
were  almost  entirely  unsuccessful,  the  effect  of  their 
preaching  being  in  a  great  degree  marred  by  the  profli- 
gate and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  who 
formed  the  staple  of  the  early  colonial  population.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  did  not  hopelessly  abandon  their  task, 
as  had  the  Franciscans,  who  had  preceded  them.  With 
their  indomitable  will  and  keen  judgment  of  human 
nature,  the  Jesuits  were  probably  the  only  Christians 
who  could  succe^.  Finding  that  the  obstacles  were 
almost  insurmountable,  they  concentrated  their  strength 
on  the  province  of  Guayra,  and  there  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  the  natives,  whom  they  united 


in  settlements  (Redtietionet),  and  taught  there  not  ooIt 
religion,  but  agpriculture,  arts,  and  industries*  But  even 
these  settlements  failed  for  a  long  time  to  bring  aboat 
the  much-desired  change.  There  were  constant  qaar- 
rels  and  much  fighting,  and  as  late  as  1610  several  set- 
tlements  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Jesuits  fioally  de- 
termined to  secure  the  rdns  of  government  in  the  en- 
tire country,  to  bring  about  such  a  change  as  they  had 
hoped  for,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  secure,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  themselves  possess  the  dvil  oontroL  In 
the  17th  century  the  home  goveromoit  consented  to{daee 
in  their  hands  the  entire  administration,  civil  as  weD 
as  religious,  of  two  provinces,  which,  not  poascaalug  any 
of  the  precious  metals,  were  of  little  value  as  a  sDoree 
of  revenue;  and,  in  order  to  guard  the  native  against 
the  evil  infiuonoes  of  the  bad  example  of  Eoropean 
Christians,  gave  to  the  Jesuits  the  right  to  exdude  all 
other  Europeans  from  these  colonies.  From  this  riine 
forward  the  progress  of  civilization  as  well  as  of  Qiris- 
tianity  was  rapid.  The  l^islatiun,  the  administratioa, 
and  the  social  organization  of  the  settlemnit  were 
shaped  according  to  the  model  of  a  primitive  Christiao 
community,  or  rather  of  many  communities  under  one 
administration;  and  the  accounts  which  have  beta 
preserved  of  its  condition  appear  to  present  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Utopia.  A  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  territory  so  ruled  by  the 
Jesuits  reveals,  however,  that  the  natives  had  been 
made  by  them  altogether  helpless.  True,  the  Jesuits 
were  kind  to  their  subjects,  and  gave  them  a  quan- 
independence  in  what  they  called  a  Christian  republi- 
can government,  but  they  did  everything  in  such  a 
guardian-like  manner  that  the  natives  lost  the  little 
qualification  they  once  possessed  for  independent  en- 
terprise. Besides,  the  great  power  and  accumulatiiig 
wealth  of  the  Jesuits  provoked  envy,  and  finally  result- 
ed in  much  opposition  to  the  Jesuits;  and  when  in 
1750  they  opposed  the  disposition  of  some  of  their  ter- 
ritory to  Portugal,  and  armed  the  natives  for  defence 
of  the  land  against  the  Spanish  government,  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Paraguay  resulted  in 
1768.  The  province  was  again  made  sabjeci  to  the 
Spanish  viceroys.  For  a  time  the  fruits  of  the  older 
civilization  maintained  themselves;  but  as  the  andent 
oi^ganization  fell  to  the  ground,  much  of  the  woiric  of  so 
many  years  was  undone ;  the  communities  lapsed  into 
disorganization,  and  by  degrees  much  of  the  <rid  baihsr- 
ism  returned,  and  that  in  a  more  aggravated  fonn.  In 
1776  Paraguay  was  transferred  to  the  newly  Ibrmed 
viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata;  and  in  1810  it  jotned 
with  the  other  states  in  declaring  its  independence  of 
the  mother  kingdom  of  Spain,  which,  owing  to  its 
isolated  position,  it  was  the  earliest  of  tbem  all  to  es- 
tablish completely.  In  1814  Dr.  Francia,  originalhr 
a  lawyer,  and  the  secretary  of  the  first  revolatioo- 
ary  junta,  was  proclaimed  dictator  for  three  yean; 
and  in  1817  his  term  of  the  oflSce  was  made  perpetaaL 
He  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death  In  1840;  and 
although  many  of  his  measures  tended  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  develop  its  intenwl 
resources,  yet  his  nde  was  arbitrary  and  dopocic  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  his  attempt  to  isolate  the 
territorv  from  comraereial  intfcrconrse  with  the  mt  of 
the  world  was  attended  with  a  complete  stagnatioo  of 
commerce  and  the  enterprise  to  which  it  leads.  On 
his  death  the  government  was  vested  in  consuls,  and  in 
1844  a  new  consdtution  was  proclaimed,  and  Don  Car- 
los Antonio  Lopez  elected  in  that  year.  He  held  the 
government  until  his  death  in  1870.  The  conditioa 
of  the  country  was  little  changed  under  his  adninistia- 
tion.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinaiy  char- 
acter, he  was  so  largely  controlled  by  the  restle»  and 
roving  spirit  of  the  white  population  of  Paragaay  that 
he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Braail  and  the  La  Plata 
states,  which  brought  the  country  to  the  very  letge 
of  destruction.  It  barely  escaped  utter  min.  A  pen- 
visional  governamnt  conducted  the  aflkirs  of  Paragaay, 
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indepeDdent  of  Bnsil,  after  the  re-esUbUshment  of 
peace  in  It^O,  iiDtil  the  people  bad  time  to  elect  River- 
ola  as  their  president.  In  December,  1871,  Salvador 
Juvellanoe  became  president.  Under  his  admtiiistra- 
tiun  the  country  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  dread- 
ful devastations  in  which  the  war  had  resulted,  when  a 
rebellion  broke  out  (1874),  which  has  only  been  sup- 
pressed very  recently.  The  arbitTary  measures  which 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  have  resulted  in  driving  many  whites 
into  the  Afgentine  territory  and  the  Brazilian  prov- 
iooes.  In  the  spring  of  1876  the  most  heartrending 
condition  prevailed.  little  was  produced  by  the  farm- 
ersy  and  the  principal  staple  of  food,  maize,  sold  at  fam- 
ine  pricesL 

llie  republic  is  divided  into  twenty -five  depart- 
ments. The  central  department,  in  which  the  capi- 
tal, Assnncion,  is  situated,  contained  in  1857  898,698, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  itself  48,000.  The  inhabitanu  of  the  towns 
consist  chiefly  of  whites,  or  of  half-bieeds  (megHgos), 
who  closely  resemble  whites;  the  language  commonly 
spoken,  besides  that  of  the  native  Indian,  the  Guaranis, 
is  the  Spanisb.  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman 
CathoKc,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  which  is  the  bishop 
of  Aatuncion.  Education  is  pretty  well  diffused,  much 
more  than  is  usually  the  case  in  countries  so  long  ruled 
by  the  Jesuits.  See  Mnratori,  Ckrittianetimo  ftUce 
neUe  mitnone  nei  Paragvai  (Yen.  1718) ;  Ibafies,  Regno 
da  Soeed,  <1  J.  etc.  (Lisbon,  1770) ;  Charlevoix,  (7etcA. 
r.  Paraguay  «.  dm  Mistionen  <kr  JewUm  (Nuremb. 
1764);  Dugraty,  La  rtpubUqtu  de  Parag.  (Brussels, 
1864);  Mssterman,  Stttn  Yean  in  Paraguay  (Lond. 
18^);  and  especially  Washburn,  ifietorg  of  Paraguay 
(Boet.  1871>  See  also  Harpe$^$  Monlklg,  vol  xviii 
andxL    (J.H.W.) 


I'rali  (Heb.  Parah%  il'IB  [with  the  article], 
ketfer;  Sept.  ^apd  v.r.  ^A^ap),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  named  in  the  north-eastern  group  between 
Avim  and  Ophrah  (Josh,  xviii,  28).  Buckingham 
(  Travels,  p.  812)  heard  of  a  village  named  Farak,  which 
Robinson,  however,  could  not  find ;  but  the  name  exists 
farther  to  the  south-east  attached  to  the  Wady  tl^F&rak, 
one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  great  Wady  Suwein- 
it,  and  to  a  site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same  with 
the  main  valley  (Ritter,  PaL  tc  Syrien,  iii,  629).  This 
Identification  is  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  {Mentoir, 
p.  839)  and  Schwarz  (Pakstwe,  p.  126).  The  draw- 
back mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson  (J2f«earcAet,  ii,  112), 
namely,  that  the  Arabic  word  (**  mouse**)  differs  in  sig- 
nification from  the  Hebrew  ("  the  cow**)  is  not  of  much 
force,  since  it  is  the  habit  of  modem  names  to  ding  to 
similarity  of  sound  with  the  ancient  names,  rather  than 
of  signification  (Beit-ur,  el-Aal,  etc.).  A  view  of  the 
valley  is  given  by  Barclay  {City  of  (fie  Great  King^  p. 
558),  who  proposes  it  for  i£NON  (q.  v.) ;  but  he  incor- 
rectly interprets  the  name  ("  valley  of  delight"). 

Parah.    See  Talmuix 

PaxalleliAm.    See  Poktrt,  Hebrew. 

ParalytiO  {'^apaXwuMq^  rrapa\i\viuvoQ)i  a  class 
of  sick  peraoos  named  in  the  Gospels  in  connection  with 
demoniacs  and  epileptics  (see  Matt,  iv,  24 ;  comp.  Acts 
viii,  7),  as  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  and 
borne  for  cure  on  couches  to  the  Saviour  (Matt,  ix,  2 ; 
Mark  ii,  8 ;  Luke  v,  18;  comp.  Acta  ix,  28).  Elsewhere 
we  find  paralysis  mentioned  as  a  consequence  of  apo- 
plexy (1  Maoc.  ix,  56).  In  our  version  the  word  irapa- 
Avrtcoc  is  rendered  ''sick  of  the  palsy,"  and  so  other 
versions.  Modem  physicians  understand  by  paralyeit 
or  paUy  the  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles ; 
socDetames  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  sensibility  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  muscles  affected 
are  reUxed  and  slack.  This  last  symptom  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish paralysu  from  catalepiy  and  the  various  kinds 
of  teianuM,  in  all  of  which  the  muscles  are  rigid  and  con- 


tracted. During  palsy  the  circolation,  the  animal  heat, 
and  the  usual  secretions  continue.  The  attack  is  often 
very  sudden,  following  an  apoplectic  stroke ;  but  some- 
times comes  on  slowly  and  imperceptibly;  and  in  either 
case  the  cure  is  exceedingly  difllcult  (see  Spreugel,  /n- 
«ft/.  PaihoL  Spec  iv,  441 ;  comp.  the  Berfiner  Medicin, 
/Cncydop.  xxi,  16  sq.).  But  the  ancient  physicians  un- 
derstood paralysis  in  a  much  wider  sense,  and,  according 
to  ]tichter*8  careful  investigations  (see  his  Diiuert,  quat, 
Med,  Gotting.  1775),  applied  the  term  to  every  dis- 
ease which  destroyed  the  power  of  voluntary  action, 
yrithout  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles ;  thus 
including  under  it  both  tetanus  and  catalepsy.  He  ad- 
duces in  confirmation  of  this  view,  besides  other  passages 
of  ancient  physicians,  the  treatise  of  Coelius  Aurelianus 
{Morb.  Chron,  ii,  1),  who  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
paralysis — the  one  marked  by  spasms,  the  other  by  flac- 
cidity  of  the  muscles.  This  would  serve  to  explain  the 
case  (Matt,  viii,  6)  of  a  paralytic  who  was  in  great  suf- 
fering (see  Ackermann,  in  Weise's  MateriaL  fSr  Gottet- 
gekihrtK  I,  ii,  57  sq.).  But  pain  is  rarely  experienced 
in  the  disease  now  called  palsy ;  and  when  it  does  oc- 
cur it  is  not  severe,  being  merely  a  pricking  or  itch- 
ing sensation.  On  the  other  hand  the  paraiytu  a  conr 
ductione,  or  convulsive  palsy  of  Coelius  Aurelianus  (or, 
as  the  modems  term  it,  the  ooniradura  articuhrum, 
spasm  of  the  joints),  is  an  exceedingly  painful  disease. 
It  is  certain  that  the  words  used  to  denote  diseases  in 
the  Grospels  are  to  be  understood  as  used,  not  with  scien- 
tific definiteness,  but  like  other  words  in  the  language 
of  common  fife,  as  including  various  symptoms  more  or 
less  allied  to  each  other.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary, 
in  any  case,  to  understand  the  case  spoken  of  by  Blat- 
thew  as  one  of  tetanus  or  lockjaw  (as  Choulunt.  Spec, 
PaihoL  tt.  Therap,  p.  711  sq.,  2d  ed.),  a  disease  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  Af- 
rica than  in  the  East;  and  often  foUowed  quickly  by 
death.  Some,  again,  interpret  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiii,  11)  of  the  tetanus 
emprosthotonos,  that  form  of  the  disease  which  bends 
forward  stiffly  the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  But  an 
arthritic  contracrion  of  the  body  may  also  be  meant 
(comp.  Wedel,  Exereitat,  Med,  Philoi,  p.  4  sq.)< 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Aktmus,  spoken  of  in 
1  Mace  ix,  55,  was  probably  one  of  sudden  tetanus,  which 
would  account  for  the  severe  pain  mentioned,  a  symptom 
not  found  in  apoplexy,  as  well  as  for  the  sudden  death. 
The  tetanus  (which  receives  its  common  name  of  loch- 
jaw  from  its  effect  on  the  organs  of  speech)  attacks  and 
disables  the  body  suddenly ;  is  connected  with  severe 
pain  in  the  muscles  affected,  and  sometimes  results  fa- 
tally within  thirty  or  fifty  hours.  Yet  it  is  possible, 
with  Ackermann.  to  refer  such  cases  to  apoplexy,  under- 
standing by  the  "  torment" (^airavoc)  the  suffering  which 
bjrstanders,  from  the  visible  symptoms,  suppose  the  pa- 
tient to  suffer.  The  victim  of  this  disease  is  m6t ion- 
less;  his  breathing  is  slow  and  interrupted,  accompanied 
by  a  rattling  sound ;  foam  often  appears  in  the  mouth ; 
the  face  is  swollen  and  red ;  the  eyes  protrade,  and  are 
fixed,  and  the  extremities  cold  (see  Conradi,  HandK  d. 
spec  PathoL  ii,  681).  It  u  well  known  that  apoplexy 
often  kiUs  in  a  few  minutes.  See  further,  on  the  vary- 
ing views  which  medical  men  take  of  the  palsy  of  the 
New  Testament,  Bartholin!  Paralytici  N,  T.  Medico  et 
PkHoL  Commentarii,  illustr,  (Hafn.  1658;  8d  ed.  Leips. 
1685);  Wedel,  Exercit.  Med,  PhUoL  dec.  5,  p.  6  sq.; 
dec  8,  p.  17  sq.;  Ader,  Enarrat,  de  jEgrotis  in  Erang, 
(Toloa.  1728),  p.  10  sq.;  Baier,  Animadv.  physico-med, 
ad  loett,  N,  T,  Spec  ii,  80  sq. ;  Medic-hermen.  Unter' 
suck,  109  sq.  (extracted  from  Ackermann). 

The  passages  which  speak  of  a  withered  hand  (1  Kings 
xiii,  4;  Matt,  xii,  10;  Mark  iii,  1)  remain  to  be  noticed. 
This  (Gr.  x^'P  tnp^)  >"  ^^  !>*(  ^^^  P«>Mges  can  be  un- 
derstood either  of  atrophy  of  the  limbs  (see  Ackermann, 
in  Weise*s  MateriaL  iii,  181  sq. ;  comp.  Conradi,  op, 
eit.  ii,  212)  or  of  palsy  (Wedel,  Exercit,  dec  8,  p.  24  sq. ; 
comp.  Ader,  Enarrat,  p.  69  sq.;  Schulthess,  in  Henke's 
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Mttteum,  tti,  24  sq.).  The  ctse  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings 
xtit,  4),  whose  hand  was  suddenly  so  affected  that  he 
oould  not  draw  it  back  to  him,  is  either  one  of  palsy,  or 
perhaps  of  tetanus,  as  Ackermann  thinks  {L  &)•— Winer, 
it,  191.    See  Paust. 

ParamahansaB,  a  species  of  SanyaHf  or  HindA 
ascetics,  and,  indeed,  the  most  eminent  of  the  four  gra- 
dations, being  solely  occupied  with  the  investigation 
of  Brahm,  and  equally  indifferent  to  pleasure,  insensible 
to  cold  or  heat,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  want.  In 
accordance  with  this  definition,  individuals  are  some- 
times found  who  pretend  to  have  reached  this  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  token  of  it  they  go  naked,  never  speak, 
and  never  indicate  any  natural  want.  They  are  fed  by 
attendants,  aa  if  unable  to  feed  themselves.  They  are 
usually  cUssed  among  the  Saiva  ascetics,  but  Prof.  H. 
H.  WUson  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  cUusification.  See 
Gardner,  FaUks  of  the  World,  ii,  616. 

Paramandyaai  a  portion  of  the  dress  of  Caloyers, 
or  Greek  monks.  It  consists  of  a  pieoe  of  black  ck>th 
sewed  to  the  lining  of  their  caps,  and  hanging  down 
upon  their  shoulders. 

Paramats,  a  Buddhist  sect  which  arose  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  at  Ava.  They  respect 
only  the  AbMdharmma,  and  reject  the  other  sacred 
books.  Kosan,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  with  about  fifty 
of  his  followers,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

Paramo,  Luiz  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  bom 
about  1545  in  Borox,  near  Toledo.  He  was  archdeacon 
and  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Leon,  and  afterwards  in- 
quisitor of  the  faith  in  Sicily  and  in  Spain.  He  con- 
secrated his  pen  to  history  and  to  the  defence  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  wrote,  among  other  works,  De  origine  et 
progrestu  officii  Sanda  Inquisitionit  fjutque  digwUaU  et 
utilitaU  (Madrid,  1598,  foL;  reprinted  in  1614  at  An- 
vers).  This  book  is  the  rarest  and  the  most  curious 
upon  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office.  Extracts  have 
been  translated  from  it  in  the  sequel  of  the  Manuel  des 
/wfuiMteurs  (Paris,  1762, 12mo).  See  Antonio,  BibUoth. 
Jiitpana  nova,  voL  ii. — Hoeferi  Nouv»  Biog.  Generale, 
xxxix,  186. 

ParamonaiioB  was  the  name  of  an  inferior  officer 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Christian  Church.  The  para- 
monarii  are  referred  to  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
Translators  and  critics  difler  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  writers  consider  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  Manrionanu  or  OUiarut  (q.  v.). 
More  modem  critics,  again,  explain  it  by  vUlieutj  or 
steward  of  the  lands.  Walcott  says  the  paramonarios 
was  **  in  the  East  a  bailiff  of  Chnrch  lands;  in  the  West, 
a  resident  verger  and  porter." 

Paramour  is  in  one  passage  of  the  A.y.  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  20)  properly  the  rendering  of  t&^I^B,  piUe'geMh 
(whence  the  Greek  waXXa«ic)»  a  coneujbine  (q.  v.),  as 
elsewhere  rendered,  being  in  every  other  instance  used 
only  of  a  female. 

Pa'ran  (Heb.  Paran',  l^Ktt,  according  to  Gesenius 
and  FUrst,  excavated,  i  e.  a  place  of  caves,  from  an 
Arab,  root ;  according  to  others,  from  *^Kf ,  to  be  bean' 

ttful ;  Sept,  and  Josephus,  ^apdv ;  Vulg.  Pkaran),  a 
name  given  in  the  Bible  to  a  desert  and  to  a  mountain. 
The  present  article  is  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in 
Kitto's  Cydopiedia,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 

1.  The  WiLDEBNEBS  OF  Paran  (I^KD  *^97P;  Sept. 
>/  tpftfio^  rov  ^apav). — The  situation  and  boundaries 
of  this  desert  are  set  forth  with  considerable  exactness 
by  a  number  of  incidental  notices  in  Scripture.  It  had 
Palestine  on  the  north,  the  valley  of  Anibah  on  the 
east,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai  on  the  south.  Its  western 
boundary  is  not  roentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  appears 
to  have  extended  to  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  first  notice  of  Paran  is  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  a  the  eastern  kings  against  Sodom.    After 


defeating  the  giant  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  tbey  swept 
over  Mount  Seir  (Edom)  **unto  the  terebmtk  of  Paran 
(i^X^  b-^K  nj;  Sept.  citfc  m  rtpifiivdov  riff  ♦o- 
pttp ;  Vulg.  tuque  ad  Campeatria  Pkaran,  A.  V.  **  El- 
Paran"),  which  b  in  the  wilderness"  (Gen.  xiv,  6). 
Doubtless  some  well-known  sacred  tree  is  here  referred 
tOb  It  stood  on  the  western  border  of  Seir,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  Arabah  [see  Seir]  ;  and  it  was  "in  the 
wildemess"->that  is,  the  desert  of  Paran,  apparently 
considerably  south  of  Kadesh.  From  the  tet^nntb  c^ 
Paran  they  turned  back,  **and  came  to  En-miabpat, 
which  is  Kadesh.*'— When  Abraham  sent  away  Hiigar 
and  Ishmael  from  his  tent  at  Beersheba,  they  went  oat 
into  **the  wilderness  of  Paran;"  and  Ishmael  dwelt 
there,  allying  himself  doubtless  with  the  nomad  tribes 
who  made  that  place  their  home  (Gen.  xxi,  14,  21). 

But  it  is  ftom  its  connection  with  the  wandeiiogs  of 
the  Israelites  that  Paran  derives  its  chief  and  abiding 
interest:  <'And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  jour- 
neys out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinu ;  and  the  dood  rested 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran**  (Numbw  x,  12).  From  thb 
it  might  be  thought  that  Paran  lay  dose  to  Mount  Si- 
nai, where  the  Israelites  had  long  been  encamped;  bat 
the  full  narrative  which  is  afterwards  given  shows  that 
ftom  the  encampment  at  Sinai  they  made  a  four-days* 
march  to  Haaeroth  (x,  88 ;  xi.  8, 84, 85) ;  and  then  the 
next  march  biought  them  into  "the  wiVtemeae  of  Pa- 
ran** (xii,  16).  From  Paran  the  spies  were  sent  to  anr^ 
vey  Canaan  (xiii,  8) ;  and  after  completing  their  mis- 
sioQ  they  returned  to  the  camp  ^  unto  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  to  Kadesh**  (ver.  26).  There  is  an  apparent  dif- 
ficulty here.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if  Kadesh 
in  Paran  «ras  only  a  single  march  from  Haaeroth ;  while 
Haaeroth  has  been  identified  with  Ain  Hudheimh,  which 
is  140  miles  disunt  from  Kadesh.  The  difficolty  is 
solved  by  a  reference  to  the  detailed  itinerary  in  Numbi 
xxxiii.  Paran  is  not  mentioned  there,  because  it  was 
the  name  of  a  wide  region,  and  the  sacred  writer  reeonis 
only  the  names  of  the  camp-stations.  Haseroth  is  men- 
tioned, however,  and  so  is  Kadesh;  and  between  tfaen 
there  are  twenty  stations  (17-88).  Most  probably  sD 
these  stations  were  in  Paran,  for  it  is  said  that  when 
they  *^  took  their  Journeys  oat  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinsi, 
the  doud  retted  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran**  (x,  12); 
and  Moses  also  states,  ''When  we  depaited  from  Ho- 
reb,  we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness which  ye  saw  by  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea"  (DeoL  i, 
19).  The  wilderness  of  Paran  in  fact  extended  frMn 
Hazeroth,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai  (or  Horeb)  on  the 
south,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountMns  of  Palestine  on  the 
north ;  and  its  eastern  border  ran  along  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah,  from  the  gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  soatbem  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Through  this  wide  region  the  IstmI- 
ites  marched,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but,  like  the  mod- 
em Arab  tribes,  from  pasture  to  pasture;  and  it  was 
when  entering  upon  that  long  and  toilsome  naareh  that 
Moses  said  to  his  father-in-law,  **  Leave  as  not,  I  prav 
thee;  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  en- 
camp in  the  yrildemess,  and  thoa  mayest  be  to  as  in- 
stead of  eyes**  (Nnmb.  x,  81).  Jethro  was  intinatdr 
acquainted  vrith  the  whole  wilderness.  Aa  •  noaad 
pastoral  chief  he  knew  the  best  pasturea  and  all  the 
wells  and  fountains;  and  hence  Moses  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  his  services  as  guide. 

l*he  reference  made  to  Paran  in  1  Sam.  xxv  shows 
that  it  bordered  upon  the  southern  dedivitaes  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Probably  its  bomMlaty  was  not 
very  accurately  defined;  and  whatever  pan  of  that  re- 
gion lay  between  the  limits  of  settled  faalMtation  was 
called  ^  the  wilderness,  or  pasture-land,  oC  ]^i«n.'*  It 
thus  included  a  large  section  of  the  Nc^eb.  Sec  Socm 
CouMTKY.^The  r^erenoe  to  Paran  in  Deot.  i,  1  b  ost 
so  clear.  The  object  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  describe 
the  place  where  Moses  gave  his  long  address  to  the  Is> 
raelites.    It  was  *'on  this  (the  east)  aide  oC  Jocdan,  in 
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the  wildemeflB**  (or  Midbar  of  Moab ;  com^  rer.  5).  «n 
the  pkan  (the  Arabah,  ria*l9)  over  against  the  Red 

Sea  (or  ''opposite  to  Suf,"  C)tO  it«),  between  Paran 
and  Topbel,  etc.  (''between  Parao»  and  between  Topbel 
and  I^aban/'  etc.).  The  sense  appears  to  be  chat  the 
Arabah  in  whieh  Moses  stood  was  opposite  to  the  north* 
cm  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  had  on  the  one  side  Paran, 
and  on  the  other  Tophel,  etc  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Psaran  extended  up  to  Jericho;  all  that  seems  to  be 
meant  is  that  it  formed  the  western  boundaiy  of  the 
fi^reater  part  of  the  Aiabah.~It  would  seem  from  the 
incidental  statement  in  1  Kings  xi,  18  that  Paran  lay 
between  Midian  and  Egypt.  The  region  there  called 
Midian  was  situated  on  the  south  of  £dom  [see  Mid-  . 
lAx],  apparently  at  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  gulf;  and 
the  road  taken  by  the  fugitiye  Hadad  was  most  prob- 
ably that  now  traversed  by  the  £gypti(|n  Haj  route, 
which  passes  through  the  whole  desert  of  Tlh. 

It  is  strange  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (followed 
by  Steph.  Byz.;  Reland,  p.  556;  Raumer,  and  others) 
«peak  of  Paran  as  a  city,  which  they  locate  three  da3r8' 
journey  east  (xp^  ivaraXd^,  but  they  must  evidently 
mean  west)  of  AUa  {OnomoMt.  s.  v.  Farau).  They  refer, 
doubtless,  to  the  old  town  of  Faran,  in  the  valley  of  Fei- 
ran,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Serb&l,  in  the  desert  of  SinaL 
In  this  valley  there  are  still  ruins  of  a  town,  and  indeed 
uf  more  than  one,  with  towers,  aqueducts,  and  sepul- 
chral excavations;  and  here  RUppell  found  the  remains 
of  a  church,  which  he  assigns  to  the  5th  century  {Reiae 
in  Nttbien,  p.  263).  This  was  the  Pfaaran  or  Faran 
which  had  a  Christian  population,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
bbhopric  so  early  as  A.D.  400  {OHens  Christ.  coL  735; 
Keland,Pa/(M^p.219,220,228).  The  city  is  described, 
under  the  name  of  Feiran,  by  the  Arabian  historian 
l^risi,  about  A.D.  1160,  and  by  Makriri  about  A.D. 
1400.  The  description  of  the  latter  is  copied  by  Buick- 
liardt  (JSffria.,  p.  616).  He  mentions  it  as  having  been 
a  city  of  the  Amalekites;  and  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew pUgrimage  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
Amalekitea  were  actually  stationed  in  this  valley,  from 
which  they  came  forth  to  attack  the  Israelites,  when 
encamped  near  it  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii,  8).  Feir&n 
was  thus  an  important  place  in  early  ages  (Robinson,  i, 
126,  592);  but  it  lies  nearly  thirty  mUes  beyond  the 
southern  boundary  of  Paran.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
be  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  transferred  to  an  adjoin- 
ing locality.  Some  writers  even  regard  it  as  the  source 
of  the  designation  of  the  region,  Josephus  mentions  a 
valley  of  f^n;  but  it  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
wildemeas  of  Judtea  (  War^  iv,  9, 4). 

Paran  is  not  strictly  speaking  "a  wilderaessL"  The 
sacred  writers  call  it  nddbar  ;  tlMt  is,  a  pasture-land,  as 
distinguished  ftom  an  agricultural  country.  Its  princi- 
pal inhabitants  were  nomads,  though  it  had  a  few 
towna  and  some  corn-fields  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  i,  190 
sq.).  The  leading  features  of  its  physical  geography 
are  as  follows :  The  central  section,  from  Beersheba  to 
Jebel  et-Tlh,  is  an  undulating  plat^,  from  600  to  800 
feet  in  height,  traversed  by  bare  ronnded  ridges,  and 
ithallow,  dry  valleys,  running  on  the  one  side  into  the 
Arabah,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
si»il  is  scanty,  white,  and  thickly  strewn  with  nodules 
of  flint.  In  early  spring  it  i»  partially  covered  with 
grass,  ahmbs,  and  weeds;  but  during  the  heat  and 
ilrought  of  summer  all  vegetation  disappears,  and  the 
whole  Burfaoe  assumes  that  aspect  of  dreary  desolation 
which  led  the  Israelites  to  call  it  "a  great  and  terrible 
wilderness*^  (DeuU  i,  19) ;  and  which  suggested  in  re- 
cent times  the  somewhat  exaggerated  language  of  Mr. 
Williams — "A  frightfully  terrific  wilderness,  whose  hor- 
ron  language  must  fail  to  describe"  iUoiff  City^  i,  App. 
I,  p.  464).  Fountains  are  rare,  and  even  wells  and  tanks 
are  far  apart.  The  plateau  rises  considerably  towards 
the  north-east;  and,  as  deep  glens  descend  from  it  to 
the  Arabah,  this  section  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  parallel  ridges  extending  east  and  west    Their  1 


southern  sides  are  mostly  blulb  of  naked  white  rock, 
which  seem  from  a  distance  like  colossal  terrace-walls. 
These  are  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites  mentioned  in 
Deut.  i,  19,  20,  to  which  the  Israelites  approached 
through  the  wilderness,  and  which  formed  the  southern 
border  of  Canaan.  Besides  these  there  is  a  line  of  bare 
white  hiUs  running  along  the  whole  western  border  of 
the  Arabah,  and  forming  the  support  of  the  uble-land 
of  Paran.  Towards  the  valley  they  descend  in  steep 
shelving  stopes  and  rugged  precipices,  averaging  about 
a  thousand  feet  in  height;  and  everywhere  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  wild  ravines.  The  passes  from  the  Arabah  to 
Paran  are  difficult,  and  a  comparatively  small  band  of 
resolute  men  might  defend  them  against  an  army.  The 
southern  declivities  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites 
would  also  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  a 
laige  host. 

These  natural  features  enable  us  to  understand  more 
fully  some  points  in  the  history  of  the  wilderness  jour- 
ney, and  to  illustrate  many  incidental  expressions  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  They  show  why  the  Israelites 
feared  to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh  untQ  they  had 
ascertained  by  the  report  of  the  spies  that  those  for^ 
midable  mountain-passes  were  open  (Deut.  i,  22).  They 
show  how  the  Amorites,  "  which  dwelt  in  that  moun- 
tain," were  able  to  drive  them  back  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  ascend  (ver.  44 ;  comp.  Kumb.  xiv,  40-45).  They 
show  bow  expressive  and  how  natural  is  the  language 
so  often  used  by  Moses  at  Kadesh.  When  he  sent  the 
spies, "  he  said  unto  them.  Get  ffou  up  this  way  south- 
ward, and  go  «p  into  the  mountain  f"  "  so  they  tcent  vp 
.  .  .  they  tuemded  by  the  south.*'  "  Caleb  said,  Let 
usgovpttt  once.  But  the  men  that  went  up  with  him 
said.  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people"  (xiii, 
17,  21, 22,  80,  81).  Again,  in  describing  the  defeat  of 
the  people — "  They  rose  up  early  . .  .  and  gat  (hem  up 
into  the  top  of  the  mountain^  tnyvag^  We  will  go  up  into 
the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised.  .  .  .  Moses 
said.  Gonotup,  ,  ,  .  But  they  presumed  to  goup  ,  .  , 
and  the  Amalekites  oame  dovn,'*  etc.  (xiv,  40, 42, 44, 
45). 

The  name  Paran  thus  corresponds  In  general  out- 
line with  the  deeeri  Et^Tih.  The  Sinaitic  desert,  in- 
cluding the  wedge  of  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  sy- 
enite, and  porphyry,  set,  as  it  wen,  in  a  superficial 
margin  of  old  red  sandstone,  forms  nearly  a  scalene 
triangle,  with  its  apex  southward,  and  having  its  base 
or  upper  edge  not  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  line 
—the  ridge,  in  short,  of  the  Et-Tih  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  with 
a  slight  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  crascent  south- 
ward. Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Numb.  X,  12 ;  xii,  16),  in  which  the  march-stations  of 
Taberah  and  Hazeroth  are  probably  included  towards 
Its  north-east  limit,  may  be  said  to  He  south  of  the 
£t-T1h  range,  the  wilderness  of  Paran  north  of  it,  and 
the  one  to  end  where  the  other  begins.  That  of  Paran 
is  a  stretch  of  chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  cov- 
ered with  coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and 
drifting  sand.  The  caravan  route  from  Cairo  to  Akaba 
crosses  the  Et-Tlh  desert  in  a  line  fh)m  west  to  east, 
a  little  south.  In  this  wide  tract,  which  extends  north- 
ward to  join  the  "wilderness  of  Beersheba**  (Gen.  xxi, 
21 ;  comp.  ver.  14),  and  eastward  probably  to  the  wil- 
derness of  ZIn  [see  Kadesh]  on  the  Edomitlsh  bor- 
der, Ishmael  dwelt,  and  there  probably  his  posterity 
originally  multiplied.  Ascending  northward  ftrom  it 
on  a  meridian  to  the  east  of  Beersheba,  we  should 
reach  Maon  and  Carmel,  or  that  southern  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Judah,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  as 
"the  South,"  where  the  waste  changes  gradually  Into 
an  uninhabited  pasture-land,  at  least  In  spring  and  au- 
tumn, and  In  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Paran,"  Na^ 
bal  fed  his  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).  Between  the  wll- 
demess  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  demarcation 
exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of 
the  region,  so  fiur  as  yet  ascertained,  yield  a  well-de* 
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fined  bODndary-  The  nung  of  Pana  Mmni,  m  In  thA 
■toiy  of  tihmael,  U>  bive  predomiuatad  tomrda  tlia 
weiUm  extninitj  of  thu  northsm  dsHTt  rniatlst  of 
Et-Ilb,  and  in  Mumb.  ixiir,  1  thu  wildcrngH  of  Zin, 
□ot  Patwi,  ia  spoken  of  M  tbe  aoattum  border  of  tba 
land  orofihe  tribe  of  Jadah  (J»h.  zv,  8).  IfbyUu 
Puan  ragion  wa  nndenUnd  "  that  graat  and  tanibla 
vlldemewi"  to  emphatically  deacribed  as  tbe  haunt  of 
non  jam  creatures  and  the  terror  of  the  wayfarer  (Dent- 
i,  19;  fiii,  15).  then  we  might  aee  how  the  adjacent 
tracta,  wbicb  itill  muit  be  called  "  wUdenieaa,"  might, 
either  a>  having  laia  repubdve  featana,  or  tjecaOM 
they  lay  near  to  aoma  settled  country,  hare  a  apscial 
namenclature  of  their  own.  For  the  latter  reason  the 
wilderneas  of  Zin,  aaatward  towards  Edom  and  Mount 
Selr,  and  of  Shur,  weatward  towards  Egypt,  might  Iw 
tbui  distinguiBbed ;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Zin 
and  Siaal.  It  would  not  be  inconslstant  with  tbe  rules 
of  icriptunl  ■omenclatun  If  we  snppoae  these  acces- 
aery  wilda  to  be  aometimea  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "vuldamess  of  Faran ;"  and  to  this  extent 
we  may  perhape  modify  tbe  pnvioua  general  state- 
ment that  south  of  the  Kt-Tih  range  is  the  wilderness 
«f  SiDBi,  and  north  nf  it  that  of  Paran.  Still,  con- 
strued strictly,  the  wilderaeHei  of  Pann  and  Ziu  would 
seem  to  lie  as  akeady  approxinulaly  laid  down.  If. 
however,  as  previously  hinted,  they  may  in  another 
view  be  regarded  as  overljppin,;,  we  can  Bwre  easily 
nndersland  how  Chediirlaomer,  when  he  "smote"  the 
peoples  sooth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  nrtnmed  rovnd  its 
Boutb-western  carve  to  the  El-Poran,  or  "tarablnth- 
treo  of  Taian."  viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  In  con- 
nection with  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  and  yet  cloae, 
apparently,  to  that  Dead  Sea  border  (Gen.  xiv.  6). 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  wanderings  of 
tbe  Israelites  through  Paran  became  to  It  as  a  new 
baptism.  Its  name  1>  now,  and  has  been  for  ages, 
Bt<bi  ft-Tii.  "The  wildemeaa  of  wandering"  (Abnl- 
feda,  Ttb.  Sgr.  ed.  Kchler,  p.  4 ;  Jaabart's  Edriti,  I. 
SeOJ.  In  addition  to  tbe  autfaaritiea  already  referred 
to,  notices  of  Paian  will  be  fbund  in  the  writings  of 
Burtkhardt(7Viiniiti>^rin,p.4M>;  8eetnn<Zach's 
tfonatl.  Com^.  ch.  zvii);  Rnppell  (£aM,  p.  ^41); 
Bartlett  (farlf  Dagi  m  tit  Dttrt,  p.  149  aq.)i  Rittor 
{Pal.  lad  Sgr.  i,  M7  sq.,  IDTS  sq.);  Olin  {TranU  M 
^jfK.alc.ii.fiBsq.);  Ulss  Hartineau  (Suteni  L(A,p. 
418  sq.) ;  and  especially  In  Palmer's  Dcert  o/Ou  Ex- 
adui,  (187!). 

a.  MonitT  Pahah  C17**  "''IT)  I"  mentioned  only  In 
two  passage*,  both  sublime  odes  celebrating  the  Di- 
vine Hajesty.  The  same  glorious  event,  whatever  It 
may  have  been,  ll  plainly  alluded  to  In  both.  Hoaas 
saya,  "The  Lord  came  from  Sinai, and  rose  up  from 
Seir  unto  them;  be  shlned  forth  from  MomU  Partat," 
«tC.(Deut.xiilii,  3)i  and  Habakkuk  writes:  "God 
came  ftvm  Teman.  and  tbe  Holy  One  from  Momit 
Panm"  (iii,  B).  The  object  of  both  wrilen  la  to  call 
attention  to  those  placea  where  tbe  moat  striking  man- 
ifestations of  divine  power  and  majesty  were  made  to 
Israel.  Next  to  Sinai,  Kadeth  stands  out  as  the  the- 
atre of  tbe  Lord's  most  remarkable  workings.  It  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  with  SeIr  on  the  one  side 
and  the  highlands  of  Paran  on  the  other.  Tbe  snn>- 
mits  of  both  these  ranges  were,  donbtleaa,  now  illn- 
mlned,  now  clouded,  like  the  brow  of  Sioal,  bv  the 
divine  glory  (comp.  Numb,  xvi,  i9-6b,  H;  jtx,'l,  6- 
IS).  Teman  was  another  name  for  Edom,  or  Sell; 
and  hence  tbe  local  atlusians  of  Moset  and  Habakknk 
are  identical.  It  may  therefore  be  aafely  concluded 
that  Mount  Paran  is  that  ridge,  or  series  of  ridges,  al- 
ready described,  lying  on  the  north-east  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Tib.  Tliere  is  nothing  In  Scripture 
wbicb  would  lead  as  to  connect  it  more  closely  with 
Sinai  than  with  Seir,  or  to  identify  it  with  Jtbd  Ser- 
bdl,  which  overlooks  Wady  Felran,  as  b  done  t^  Stan- 
lay  and  aoma  others. 


1  PABASHIOTH 

Paranyinph  (nptrvAfi^iac),  a  trim  oted  in  sn- 
dent  Greece  u>  denote  ute  of  tbe  friends  ac  relations  uf 
a  bridegroom  who  attended  him  oa  the  oocuoa  of  his 
marriage.  Among  the  Jews  there  wen  two  pai*- 
nympbs,  one  a  relative  of  tbe  liridegroom  and  the  otbtr 
of  the  bride;  the  first  was  called  his  companni,  imJ 
the  other  her  conduclar.  Tbeir  buainaa  was  to  aund 
upon  the  parties  at  the  marriage  oereamiy.    See  Wcd- 

Parcpet  (ItaL  para-ptUo,  ftoia  pamrt,  ta  psMeel, 
and  fxMo,  the  bnast)  is  an  arcbilecuiral  term  apfdixl  I* 
a  low  breaatworii  intended  for  the  prutcctioa  of  gittn. 


Ornamented  Gothic  Fanpet. 


a  "  battlemMt"  round  their  Bii 


Tower,  MertOB  Conega,  Oxford,  A.D.  U4». 

PftraptirMe,     See  CoiuntrTABT  i  Tabodk. 

PanuAra  is  the  name  of  several  eeldnicd  pns<*- 
ages  of  ancient  India  whoae  hiatory  is  recorded  «  in- 
ferred to  in  tbe  if  alaUnmta  (q.  v.),  the  AimMU  (<).<.). 
and  other  KindU  writioga. 

Paraaoeri  (mpitanvi,  prrpamliim'),  tbe  day  be- 
fore the  Savioui'a  passian.  It  is  caDed  by  the  Ceaacil 
of  Laodifva  the  fifth  day  of  the  great  aolrma  week. 
when  such  as  were  bapdied,  having  learned  their  cried. 
were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bishop  or  p«ali_Tlefs  ia  Che 
church.  This  was  the  only  day  Inr  aereral  age*  thai 
ever  the  creed  was  publicly  nfieatal  in  the  Greek 
churches.  It  was  alao  calleil  Holy  Thunday,  o  jlfas*- 
ify  Tkurwrins  (q.  v.),and  is  obaerred  with  great  peopin 
the  Komish  Church.    See  PaKPAaanoK. 

Paraab.    See  Woukk. 

PaTuUoUl(or/>arilvidri,n^>S'l9>  IiwMtlM 
cuat<Hn  of  tbe  Jews  to  have  the  whole  Lsiw,  «  Firt 
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Books  of  Hoses,  read  over  io  the  synagogues  in  the 
ooorae  of  every  year.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, the  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-four  sections,  or 
Parashioth,  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  possible.  These 
were  appointed  to  be  read  in  saccession,  one  every  week, 
till  the  whole  was  gone  over.  They  were  made  fif^y- 
four  in  number  because  the  longest  years  contained  fifty- 
four  weeks,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  no  Sab- 
bath in  such  a  case  should  be  left  without  its  particular 
portion;  but  as  common  years  were  shorter,  certain 
shorter  sections  were  Joined  together  so  as  to  make  one 
out  of  two,  iu  order  to  bring  the  reading  regularly  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  course  of  reading  the 
Parashioth  in  the  synagogues  commenced  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  or,  rather,  on 
the  Sabbath  before  that,  for  on  the  same  day  that  they 
finished  the  last  couise  of  reading  they  began  the  new 
course,  in  order,  as  the  rabbins  allege,  that  the  devil 
might  have  no  ground  for  accusing  them  to  God  of  be- 
ing weary  of  reading  the  Law.    See  Haputarah. 

Paraaiti  {Tapdeirw, /eBow-waitera),  assistants  to 
certain  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  gods 
to  whose  service  parasites  were  attached  were  Apollo, 
Henclee,  the  Anaoes,  and  Athena  of  Pallene.  They 
were  generally  elected  from  the  most  ancient  and  illus- 
trioua  ikmilies,  bat  what  were  the  precise  duties  assigned 
to  them  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  received  as  the  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vicea  a  third  part  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  their  respec- 
tive goda.  Parasites  were  also  appointed  as  assistants 
to  the  highest  magistrates  in  Greece.  Thus  there  were 
both  civil  and  priestly  parasites.  The  term  is  now  gen- 
erally need  to  denotes  fiatterers  or  sycophants  of  any 
kind.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  ti,  617. 

Paratorium,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Obh' 
tionarium  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  because  when 
the  offerings  were  received  preparation  was  made  out 
of  them  for  the  Eucharist. 

Paratrap^zon  {vafMTpdirtl^ov)  is  the  name  given 
in  the  Greek  Church  to  a  side-table  for  the  additional 
chalices.     See  Chauce. 

Paray-le-Monial,  a  little  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France,  has  become  noted  in  recent  times  as  the 
aeat  of  a  sacred  shrine  dedicated  to  a  viigin  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1864.  All  manner  of  miracles  are  reputed  to 
have  been  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  Paray-lc^Monial, 
and  so  general  became  the  enthusiasm  over  these  won- 
derful (!)  reports  that  pilgrimages  were  regularly  organ- 
ized not  only  in  France,  where  the  checkered  fate  of  the 
last  war  would  luiturally  turn  the  lower  classes  to  super- 
stitions veneration  and  faith  in  the  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  departed  saints,  but  also  in  Belgium,  and  in  Prot- 
estant England  and  America.  In  1873  pilgrims  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  fiocked  to  Paray-Ie-Monial.  Of 
course  the  English  and  American  pilgrims  attracted 
special  attention,  for  it  was  supposed  that  in  neither  of 
these  countries  could  any  superstitious  veneration  be 
fostered  and  quickened.  The  general  supposition  of 
Protestants,  and  all  who  disbelieve  eedetiattical  mtra- 
det  (q.  v.),  b  that  the  Ultramontanes  are  seeking  to 
unite  the  lower  classes  of  all  countries  under  the  papal 
banner,  and,  by  awakening  in  them  a  sympathy  for  the 
Bomiah  cause,  to  undermine  the  opposition  which  has 
developed  against  Jesuitism  and  Ultramontanism  at  the 
different  European  centres  of  influence.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes  generally  have  encour- 
aged the  people  in  these  pilgrimages,  the  supposition 
seems  reasonable. 

In  the  article  Marie  1  la  Coqijk  we  have  already 
given  the  personal  history  of  this  remirkable  Romish 
aaint.  It  remains  to  be  added  here  that  the  Romanists 
«f  Paray-le-Monial  claim  to  possess  her  bones,  and  that 
over  them  stands  the  altar  erected  to  her  memor}*.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Ntw  York  Tribune,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, in  September,  1873,  of  the  arrival  and  reception 


of  a  great  body  of  English  pilgrims— a  motley  throng 
of  men  and  women,  priests  and  laymen,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor— thus  describes  the  saint's  remains  and 
their  costly  shrine : 

"She  lies  stretched  upon  an  altar  In  the  splendid  chnpel 
which  her  devotees  have  endowed.  Wbeu  the  bones  sl- 
resdy  referred  to  >vero  gnthered  up  from  the  grave  \i\ 
which  they  bad  lain  for  two  hundred  years,  they  were 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  cnuniug  artificer,  who  rev- 
erently connected  them  as  far  as  they  would  go  with  gold 
wire.  Head,  feet,  and  band«  were  formed  out  of  wax  and 
attached  to  the  bones,  and  the  body  was  wrapped  up  In 
wadding,  with  an  outward  covering  of  cloth  or  jfold,  and 
laid  upon  a  roajfniflceut  marble  ahar  enclosed  in  a  rich 
case  of  bronze-dor&,  and  studded  with  precious  stonei*. 
The  eyes  of  the  wax  figure,  which  are  made  of  enamel, 
are  half  open.  With  Its  ri^ht  hand  it  presses  noon  its 
breast  a  burning  heart  of  pure  jrold,  and  in  its  left  hand  It 
holds  a  branch  of  silver  lilies.  The  chapel  itself  is  almost 
oppressive  firom  the  richness  of  its  decoration.  The  walls 
are  hidden  behind  the  pictures  and  the  banners  which  the 
falthftal  have  deposited  there.  The  vault  is  of  axure,  stud- 
ded with  stars  of  gold.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is 
of  marble,  while  that  of  the  sanctnary  is  set  with  stones, 
in  imitation  of  carpet-pat terns.  Before  the  wax  figure 
bum  constantly,  day  and  night,  sixteen  golden  lamps  set 
with  precious  stones.  One  of  the  lamps  burns  for  the 
preHcrvation  of  the  faith  in  Belgiqm,  another  for  the  con- 
version of  England,  a  third  reprei«ents  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  the  rest  are  severally  devoted  to  simi- 
lar Mnfentions.'  After  this  week  the  nnmlier  of  lamps 
will  be  increased  by  one.  which  the  English  pilgrims  have 
bronght  with  them,  and  for  the  endowment  of  which  a 
sum  of  money  has  been  Invested.  As  things  go.  It  lakes  a 
capital  sum  of  forty  pounds  to  endow  a  lamp  with  oil  in 
perpetuity." 

See  PiLORiiiAOE. 

Par'bar  (Heb.  hap-Parbar^,  '^l^B*?!  with  the 
article;  Sept  dtaitxofJiivovc ;  Tulg.  ceUula),  a  word  oc- 
curring in  Hebrew  and  A.  Y.  only  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  18, 
but  there  found  twice :  ^  At  [the]  Parbar  westward  four 
[  Levites]  at  the  causeway,  two  at  [the]  Parbar."*  From 
thia  passage,  and  also  from  the  context,  it  would  seem 
that  Parbar  was  some  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and 
the  gate  Shallecheth.  The  latter  was  cl^'^e  to  the 
causeway — probably  on  it,  being  that  which  in  later 
times  gave  place  to  the  bridge;  and  we  know  from  its 
remains  that  the  bridge  was  at  the  extreme  south  of 
the  western  walL  Parbar  therefore  must  have  been 
north  of  Shallecheth,  apparently  where  the  Bab  SiltUis 
now  is.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  rabbins  gen- 
erally agree  (see  the  Targum  of  the  passage ;  also  Bux- 
torf,  Lex  Talm.  s.  v.  y^t ;  and  the  references  in  Light- 
foot,  Prospect  of  Temple^  ch.  v)  in  translating  it  ^  th« 
outside  place;"  while  modem  authorities  take  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  j>arrartm  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  11  (A.  V. 
^  suburlis"),  a  word  almost  identical  with  parbar,  and 
used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpreters  as  the  equivalent 
of  migrashim,  the  precincts  (A.  Y.  ^  suburbs'^  of  the 
Levitical  cities.  Accepting  this  interpretation,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  the  subnih 
(jb  irpoaoTUov)  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  describing 
Herod's  Temple  {AnL  xv,  11,  5),  as  lying  in  the  deep 
valley  which  separated  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple 
from  the  city  opposite  it ;  in  other  words,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  intervenes  between  the 
Wailing-place  and  the  (so-called)  Zion.  The  two  gates 
in  the  original  wall  were  in  H^vkI's  Temple  increased 
to  four.  It  does  not  follow  (as  some  have  assumed)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  "  suburbs"  of  2  lUngs 
xxiii,  11,  though  the  words  denoting  each  may  have 
the  same  signification.  For  it  seems  most  consonant 
with  probability  to  suppose  that  the  ^  horses  of  the  Sun" 
would  be  kept  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple  mount, 
in  full  view  of  the  rising  rays  of  the  god  as  they  shot 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on 
its  western  side.  Parbar  is  probably  an  ancient  Jebu- 
sitish  name,  which  perpetuated  itself  after  the  Israelitish 
conquest  of  the  city.  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  1128  a) 
and  FUrst  (^Handwb,  ii,  285  6)  connect  parbar  and  par^ 
varim  with  a  similar  Persian  word,  yannSr,  meaning  a 


PARCiE 


sea 


PARCHED  CORN 


Bummer-bouse  or  building  open  on  all  sides  to  the  sun 
and  air.^SDiith.    See  Tkmplk. 


(rrom  the  root  paniy  "  a  part"),  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  powerful  female  divinities 
who  presided  over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind ; 
they  are  called  the  godd&ves  of  Fafe,  from  the  fact  that 
they  assigned  to  every  one  his  '^part"  or  loL  The 
(treek  name,  Moirte^  has  the  same  meaning  (from  fiipo^f 
It  shat-e).  They  were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Laches 
n»,  and  A  tropo$f  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  according  to 
the  same  poet  in  another  poem.  Some  make  them 
daughters  of  the  sea.  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  siso 
ters,  presided  over  the  moment  in  which  we  are  boni, 
and  held  a  distaif  in  her  hapd;  Lachesis  spun  out  all 
the  events  and  actions  of  our  life;  and  Atropos,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human  life  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Their  different  functions  are  well  ex- 
pressed  in  this  ancient  verse : 

<*  Clotho  colnm  retlnet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  occat." 

The  name  of  the  Pares,  according  to  Yarro,  is  derived 
€1  partu  or  parturiendoy  because  they  presided  over  the 
birth  of  men,  and,  by  corruption,  the  word  paroa  is 
formed  from  parta  ox  partus;  but,  according  to  Servius, 
they  are  called  so  by  antiphrasis,  quod  nemuU  parcani. 
The  power  of  the  Pares  was  great  and  extensive. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  subject  to  none  of  the  gods 
but  Jupiter;  while  others  suppose  that  even  Jupiter 
himself  was  obedient  to  their  commands;  and  indeed 
we  see  the  father  of  the  gods,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  unwill- 
ing to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were  the 
arbiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind,  and  whatever 
good  or  evil  befalls  us  in  the  world  immediately  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Fates  or  Parcae.  Some  make  them  min- 
isters of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amid  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed 
in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  names  of  the 
Parc»  were  different  from  those  already  mentioned. 
The  most  ancient  of  all,  as  the  geographer  observes, 
was  Venus  Urania,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune;  Ilythia  was  the  third.  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  often  disputes 
with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting  the  thread  of  human 
life.  The  worship  of  the  Parcae  was  well  established  in 
some  cities  of  Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well 
convinced  that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were  eager  to 
show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divinity  by  raising  them 
temples  and  statues.  They  received  the  same  worship 
as  the  Furies,  and  their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The  Parcas 
were  generally  represented  as  three  old  women  with 
cbapleca  made  of  wool,  and  interwoven  with  the  flow- 
ers of  the  nardasuSk  They  were  covered  with  a  white 
robe,  and  fillets  of  the  same  color,  bound  with  chap- 
lets.  One  of  them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  spindle, 
and  the  third  was  armed  with  sciasors,  with  which  she 
ctit  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun.  Their 
dress  is  differently  represented  by  some  authors. .  Clo- 
tho appears  in  a  variegated  robe,  and  on  her  head  is  a 
crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand 
reaching  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  robe  which  La- 
chesis wore  was  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars, 
and  near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles  Atropos 
was  clothed  in  black;  she  held  scissors  in  her  hand, 
with  clews  of  thread  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  lives  whose  destinies  they 
seemed  to  contain.  Hyginus  attributed  to  them  the 
invention  of  these  Greek  letters,  a,  /),  17,  r.  v,  and  oth- 
ers called  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the  keep- 
ers of  the  archives  of  eternity.    The  Parcae  had  places 


consecrated  to  them  throughout  all  Greece,  at  Corinth, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Olympia,  etc.  See  Hesiod,  Theog.  tt  sat 
Her,  f  Pausan.  1. 1,  c  40;  L  8,  c  11 ;  L  5,  c.  15;  Homer, 
IL  xxiv,  49;  Callimach.  m  Dion,;  ^ian,  A  mm.  10: 
l^ndar,  Ohfmp,  10;  Nem,  7 ;  Eurip.  m  Iphiff. ;  Plutarch, 
De  Jade  in  or^  Luna ;  Hygin.  in  pra/l  /ah.  277 : 
Orph.  Hymn,  68;  ApoUon.  1,  etc;  Claudian.  De  rapt, 
Ptv$,;  Horace,  Od,  6,  etc;  Ovid,  Met,  v.  638;  Lucan, 
8 ;  Virgil,  ^n,  i,  22,  etc. ;  Senec  in  Here  Fur, ;  skat. 
Thd>,  6.  See  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou,  Bioff,  and  J/y 
thoL  s.  v.  Moira. 

Parched  Com  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of 
"^^I?  [once  K*"^;;,  1  Sam.  xvii,  17],  kaU',  an  edible  sub- 
stance (Lev.  xxiii,  14;  Buth  ii,  14;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17; 
XXV,  18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  twice,  the  last  •*p8iched 
pulse"),  and  of  dXfira  in  Judith  x,  6.  The  oorrectiK« 
of  this  translation  has  not,  however,  been  assented  to  by 
all  commentators.  Thus,  as  Celsius  (^BieroboL  ii,  231) 
says,  ''Syrus  interpres,  Onkeloe,  et  Jonathan  Ebm 
voce  utuntur.  Lev.  xxiii,  14;  1  l^un.  xvii,  17;  xxv,  18; 
2  Sam.  xvii,  18."  Arias  Montanus  and  others,  he  adds, 
render  kcUi  by  the  word  toeUtm,  considering  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  Tl^'^y  halah'f  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  ''to 
toast"  or  **  parch."  So  in  the  Arabio  kali  signifies  any- 
thing oooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and*is  applied  to  the 
common  Indian  dish  which  by  Europeans  is  called  eoi- 
rie  or  curry;  kali  and  kalla  signify  one  that  fries^  or  a 
cook.  From  the  same  root  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
the  word  kali  or  al-kali,  now  so  fismiliarly  known  as  al- 
kali, which  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  bumed  ve^^e- 
tables.  But  as,  in  the  various  passages  of  Scriptore 
where  it  occurs,  kaH  is  without  any  adjunct,  diffeiem 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  aubsiaace 
which  is  to  be  understood  as  having  been  toasted  or 
parched.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  grain  ia 
general ;  by  others,  only  wheat.  Sonie  H^rew  writen 
maintain  that  flour  or  meal,  and  others  that  partked 
mealy  is  intended^  as  in  the  passage  of  Ruth  it,  14,  where 
the  Sept  translates  kali  by  SX^tov^  and  the  Vulg.  by 
polenta,  A  difficulty,  however,  arises  in  the  case  of  3 
Sam.  xvii,  28,  where  the  word  oocura  twice  in  the  aame 
verse.  We  are  told  that  Shobi  and  others,  00  Davii's 
arrival  at  Mahanaini,  in  the  farther  limit  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  "brought  betls,  and  basins,  and  earthen  vesMb. 
and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parcked  eon 
(kali),  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  parched  pviae  (kali), 
and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine, 
for  David  and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him  to  eaL** 
This  is  a  striking  representation  of  what  may  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  East:  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  a 
village,  the  common  light  beds  of  the  conntiT  are 
brought  him,  as  well  as  earthen  pots,  with  food  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  meaning  of  the  above  passage  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Hebrew  writen  that  then 
are  two  kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parcked  corny  the 
other  of  parcked  puUe ;  which  are  described  by  B.  Salo- 
mon, on  Aboda  Zarak,  foL  xxxviii,  2.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  East  a  little  meal,  either  parched  or 
not,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  often  oonstitotes  the 
dinner  of  the  natives,  especially  of  those  engaged  in  la- 
borious occupations,  as  boatmen  while  dragging  their 
vessels  ap  rivers,  and  nnaUe  to  make  any  kmg  ddar. 
Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  oonscastly  in 
use  in  Western  Asia,  is  hurffuL,  that  is,  com  fint  boM, 
then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take  the  husk  ol^  and  after- 
wards dried  or  parched  in  the  sun.  In  this  state  it  is 
preserved  for  use,  and  employed  for  the  same  pmposes 
as  rice.  The  meal  of  parched  com  is  also  much  owd. 
particularly  by  travellers,  who  mix  it  with  honey,  but- 
ter, and  spices,  and  so  eat  it;  or  else  mix  it  with  water 
only,  and  drink  it  as  a  draught,  the  reflrigerating  and 
satisfying  qualities  of  which  they  justly  extol  (Kiui\ 
PidorialBiblejiiyfAl),  Parched  grain  is  also,  no doabc, 
very  common.  Thus  in  the  basars  of  India  not  oaly 
may  rice  be  obtained  in  a  parched  state,  hot  also  tht 
seeds  of  the  Njfmphma,  and  of  the  Nthanhmmn  ipeei^ 
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<vm,  or  betn  of  P^jrtbagonus  and  most  sbandantly  the 
pulse  called  gram  by  the  English,  on  which  their  cattle 
are  chiefly  fed.  This  is  the  Cicer  arietinum  of  botar 
nisls,  or  chick-pea,  which  is  oommoo  even  in  £gypt 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  may  be  obtained  eveiy- 
where  in  India  in  a  parched  state,  under  the  name  of 
chebeimf,  Beloo  {Obiervat,  ii,  68)  informs  ns  that  large 
quantities  of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and  stored  in 
magazines  at  Cairo  and  Damascus.  It  is  much  used 
during  joomeys,  and  particularly  by  the  great  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mecca  (comp.  Hasselquist,  p.  191).  Consid- 
eriug  all  these  points,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  kaU  is  correctly  translated 
"  parched  com**  in  all  the  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus, 
in  Lev.  xxiii,  14:  **Ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  com  (kali),  nor  green  ears,  until  .  .  .'^  So  in 
Buth  ii,  14:  "And  he  (Boaz)  reached  her  parched  com 
(kali),  and  she  did  eat."  1  Sam.  xvii,  17:  "Take  now 
for  thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  parched  com,"  And 
again,  xxv,  18,  where  five  measures  of  parched  com  are 
mentioDed.  Bochart  remarks  {fiieroz,  II,  i,  7)  that 
Jerome  renders  kaH  by  frixum  cicer,  L  e.  the  pafxhed 
doer  or  chick-pea ;  and,  to  show  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients  to  parch  the  cicer,  he  quotes 
Plautns  (^Baeck,  iv,  6, 7),  Horace  (/>«  Arte  Poetica,  1. 
249),  and  others;  ftid  shows  from  the  writings  of  the 
labbins  that  kali  was  also  applied  to  some  kind  of  pulse. 
The  name  kali  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Asiatic  countries.  Thus  in  Shakspeaie's 
IJindee  JHctumaryy  kaJUey  from  a  Sanscrit  root,  is  trans- 
lated |Mii!s&— leguminous  seeds  in  general.  It  is  applied 
in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  field-pea.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Himalayas,  also  in  the  plains  of  North- 
west India,  and  is  found  wild  in  the  Khadie  of  the 
Jumna,  near  Delhi;  the  eorra  mttttur  of  the  natives, 
called  kuUae  in  the  hills  {lUueU  of  Himalayun  Botany , 
PL  200).  Henoe  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  pea,  or 
the  chick-pea,  as  more  correct  than  parched  com  in  some 
of  the  above  passages  of  Script  ure.^ — Kitto.  See  also  Ge- 
senius,  Thetaur,  p>  1215;  Cebius,  Hierobot,  ii,  281  sq., 
where  other  methods  of  interpretation  are  collected. 
Some  have  even  supposefl  kali  to  be  a  kind  of  cojjfee^ 
bean  I  The  predominant  opinion  of  interpreters,  how- 
ever, Rostains  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.,  since  wheat  or 
bariey,  roasted  in  the  ears  and  then  rubbed  out^  is  stiU 
common  among  the  Bedouin  (see  Legh,  in  Macmichael's 
Journey,  p.  286),  and  in  Palestine  (Robinson,  BiU.  Re», 
ii,  3^).  Thus  Thomson  remarks,  "A  quantity  of  the 
best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked  with  the  stalks  at- 
tached. These  are  tied  into  small  parcels,  a  blazing 
fire  is  kindled  with  dry  grass  and  thorn-bushes,  and  the 
oom-beads  are  held  in  it  until  the  chaff  is  mostly  burned 
off.  The  gnun  is  thus  sufficiently  roasted  to  be  eaten, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  article  all  over  the  country"  {iMnd 
and  Book,  ii,  510).  Tristram  likewise  observes,  *'We 
onoe  witnessed  a  party  of  reapers  making  their  evening 
meal  of  parched  com.  A  few  sheaves  of  wheat  were 
brought  down,  and  toesed  on  the  fire  of  brushwood.  As 
sooii  as  the  straw  was  oonsnmed,  the  charred  heads  were 
dexterously  swept  from  the  embers  on  a  cloak  spread 
on  the  ground.  The  women  then  beat  the  ears  and 
tossed  them  into  the  air  until  they  were  thoroughly 
winnowed,  when  the  wheat  was  eaten  at  once  while  it 
was  hot.  The  dish  was  by  no  means  unpalatable" 
(.Yof.  HitL  of  the  Bible,  p.  492).    See  Ears  (of  Corn). 

Parolied  Oronnd  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aarab',  S^^'  ^"  ^'^  xxxv,  7.  This  word  properly 
means  "heat  of  the  sun,"  as  the  A.V.  renders  it  in  Isa. 
xlix,  10.  Hence  it  is  used  to  designate  a  phenomenon 
which  is  frequent  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  may  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe;  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  Serab,  and  by  the  French  Le  Mirage, 
by  which  name  it  is  alio  commonly  known  in  English. 
Dcflcriptiona  of  this  illusion  are  often  given  by  travel- 
lers. It  oonrists  in  the  appearance  of  a  lake  or  sea  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  where  none  in  reality  exists.    It  is 


produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
strata  of  air  heated  by  the  sand  or  the  sun ;  and  it  fre- 
quently exhibits,  along  with  the  undulating  appear- 
ance of  water,  the  shadows  of  objects  within  or  around 
the  plain,  both  in  a  natuml  and  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  deception  is  most  complete ;  and  to  the  weary  trav- 
eller who  is  attracted  by  it,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
mortifying,  since,  instead  of  refreshing  water,  he  fimls 
himself  in  the  midst  of  nothing  but  glowing  sand.  It 
is  often  used  proverbially,  or  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
by  the  Arabs,  as  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  xxiv,  89) :  ^  But 
as  for  those  who  believe  not,  their  works  are  like  the 
»erab  of  the  plain :  the  thirsty  imagines  it  to  be  water, 
but  when  he  reaches  it  he  finds  it  is  nothing."  The 
same  figure  occurs  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7 :  "  The  sharab  shall 
become  a  lake,"  L  e.  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  lake  in 
the  desert  shall  become  a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters. 
See  Gesenius  and  Henderson  on  Isaiah,  and  comp.  the 
descriptions  and  explanations  in  Kitto's  Phgtical  Hi*" 
torg  of  PaktUne^  p.  147,  150,  151^-Kitto.  See  Mi- 
rage.  ' 

Parohi,  EsTORi  bes-Moses,  a  noted  Hebrew  schol- 
ar, was  a  native  of  Provence,  and  belonged  to  those  ex- 
iles who  were  driven  from  France  in  the  year  1806,  un- 
der Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  one  of  the  most  rapacious,  per- 
haps the  most  cruel  sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  France.  At  the  time  of  the  expuluon  Parchi  most 
have  been  a  young  man  yet,  for  in  the  introduction  to 
his  work  he  giv^s  us  a  description  of  the  miseries  which 
he  had  to  undeiigo  in  the  following  words :  **  They  drove 
me  out  from  the  college ;  naked  I  had  to  leave  my  fa- 
ther's house,  as  a  young  roan,  and  was  obliged  to  wan- 
der from  country  to  coimtry,  from  people  to  people, 
whose  languages  were  foreign  to  me."  Parchi  found 
a  resting-place  in  Palestine,  where  he  wrote  his  "tirfi^ 
n'IBI,  which  treats  on  the  topography  of  Palesrine,  and 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  for  numis- 
matics and  chronology.  It  was  first  published  at  Yen- 
ice,  1549,  and  has  been  edited  with  a  very  valuable  in- 
troduction by  H.  Edelroann  (Berlin,  1846  and  1852). 
See  FUrst,  BUI  Jud,  i,  259;  Zunz,  in  Asher's  Itinera 
aiy  qf  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (London,  1841),  ii,  898-448; 
Gr&tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  268 ;  Frankers  MonatMtchrifi, 
1851,  1852,  p.  526;  Jost,  Geech.  d,  Judenih.  u.  s.  Sekten, 
iii,  62;  Zunz,  Zur  Geechichte  u.  Literatw,  p.  462,  535, 
586.     (B.P.) 

Parchment  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  at  2  Tim. 
iv,  18  of  the  Greek  ftififipdva,  a  $km^  from  which  the 
English  menUnrme  is  derived.  The  apostle  Paul  in  this 
passage  directs  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  to  Rome, 
whither  he  charges  him  to  repair  speedily,  certain 
things,  *'but  especially  the  parchments;"  what  these 
parchments  were  to  which  so  much  importance  seems 
to  be  attached  can  only  at  this  time  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Parchment  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  animals, 
generally  sheep,  in  an  untanned  state.  It "  is  one  of  the 
oldest  inventions  of  writing  materials,  and  was  known 
at  least  as  early  as  500  years  B.C.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  books  written  upon  skins  in  his  time.  Pliny,  with- 
out good  grounds,  places  the  invention  as  late  as  196 
B.C.,  stating  that  it  was  made  at  Pergamos  (hence  the 
name.Pergamea,  corrupted  into  Englbh  parchment)  in 
the  reign  of  Eumenius  II,  in  consequence  of  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt  having  prohibited  the  exportation  of  papynis. 
Possibly  the  Pergamian  invention  was  an  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  skins,  which  had  certainly  been 
used  centuries  before.  The  manufacture  rose  to  great 
importance  in  Bome  about  a  century  B.C.,  and  parch- 
ment soon  became  the  chief  material  for  writing  on ; 
and  its  use  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  retained  its 
pre-eminence  until  the  invention  of  paper  from  rags, 
which  from  its  great  durability  proved  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  literature"  (Chambers).  Parchment  is 
now  rarely  used  except  for  literary  diplomas  and  such 
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docamentB  as  are  deBtined  for  special  pennanenoe.    See 
Writing* 

Parohon,  Salomon  ben- Abraham,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Jewish  grammarians  and  lexioograpbers,  who  flour- 
ished about  1  IdO  at  Calatajud,  in  Aragon.  He  afterwards 
emigrated  to  the  peninsula  of  Saleroo,  where  he  most 
probably  died  about  1180.  Being  anxious  to  furnish 
his  co-religionists  in  Southern  Italy  with  the  resulU  of 
the  grammatical  and  exegetical  labors  of  his  brethren 
in  Spain,  Parchon  compiled,  in  the  year  1160,  a  Hebrew 
lexicon,  entitled  ^lljn  mama.  Though  it  is  sub- 
stantially a  translation  of  Ibn-Ganach's  celebrated  lexi- 
con [see  Ibn-Ganach],  yet  Parchon  also  introduces  in 
it  the  labors  of  Cbajug,  Jehudah  Ha-Levi,  Ibn-Ezra, 
etc,  and  explains  many  words  by  the  aid  of  passages 
from  the  Targums,  the  MLshna,  Tosefta,  and  the  Tal- 
mud. The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first 
conUining  a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
the  second  a  lexicon.  It  has  been  published  by  Stem 
(Presburg,  1844),  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Rap- 
paport,  in  which  this  erudite  scholar  gives  a  succinct 
history  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of 
the  different  periods  in  which  the  great  grammarians 
lived.  Parchon  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Proph- 
ets and  Hagiographa,  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light  (comp.  Steinschncider,  Biblinffraphi$ches  Hand- 
buck  [Leipsic,  1859],  p.  108 ;  Flint,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
ill  66>— Kitto. 

Parcloses  (or  Percloses)  is  an  architectural 
term  applied  to  enclosures,  railings,  or  screens,  such  as 
may  be  used  to  protect  a  tomb,  to  separate  a  chapel 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church  (especially  those  at 
the  east  end  of  the  aisle) ;  also  to  form  the  front  of  a 
gallery,  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  either  of 
open  work  or  close.  A  distinct  chapel  is  often  formed 
in  this  manner,  e.  g.  a  chantry  chapeL     See  Ch apru 

Pardee,  Richard  Gat,  one  of  the  most  noted  Sun- 
day-school worken  of  our  day,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  American  lay-workers  in  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  Church,  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Oct 
12, 1811,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren.    His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
upon  Sharon  Mountain,  and  Kichard  attended  the  com- 
mon district  school     This  was  the  only  schooling  he 
ever  had.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  was  engaged  for 
a  time  as  a  clerk  in  the  post-office,  but  afterwards  learn- 
ed the  dry-goods  business.    He  was  at  this  time  strong- 
ly inclined  to  a  life  of  gayety;  but  about  1881  be  was 
converted,  and  ever  after  he  most  faithfully  served  the 
Church  and  his  God.     He  became  at  once  active  in 
Sunday-school  work,  and  being  of  a  quick,  perceptive 
turn  of  mind  he  fathomed  the  imperfections  of  Sunday- 
school  training  as  it  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  applied 
himself  to  bring  about  improvements.    While  living  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  engaged  in  business,  he 
became  intimate  with  Mr.  L.  B.  Tousley,  the  well-known 
children's  missionary  of  that  region,  and  the  two  friends 
made  frequent  missionary  tours  together  through  the 
westem  part  of  the  state,  addressing  large  meetings  of 
children,  teachers,  and  friends  of  Sunday-schools.  Pardee 
was  at  that  time  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the  **  Wayne  County 
Sunday-school  Union."    From  1851  to  1858  he  resided 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  then  removed  to  New  York  City 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  ^  New  York  Sunday-school 
Union."    As  the  agent  of  that  organization,  his  buai- 
ness  was  to  promote  in  every  legitimate  way  a  healthy 
activity  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-schools,  but  especially 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  mission-schools.     The 
agent  was  well  suited  to  the  task  assigned  him,  and  the 
work  accomplished  became  at  onoe  a  spur  and  a  model 
for  Christian  workers  in  this  line  of  effort  in  other  cities. 
The  mission-schools  of  the  New  York  Sunday-school 
Union  became  a  notable  feature  in  the  religious  move- 


ment of  the  great  metropolis,  and  had  a  wide  inBoenee 
in  leading  to  similar  operations  elsewhere.   He  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Union  in  the  fiOl  of  1863  to  take  a 
position  as  agent  in  a  life  insurance  oorapany,  but  he  so 
conditioned  his  employen  that  he  bad  pofect  liberty 
to  go  and  come  when  be  pleased,  and  he  becmme  theooe- 
forth  of  even  greater  service  to  the  general  Sunday- 
school  interests  of  this  country  than  be  had  previously 
been.    He  now  spent  more  than  three  foortha  of  hx» 
time  in  volunury,  unpaid  labor  in  the  Sanday-achool 
cause,  going  to  conventions,  institutes,  and  Sunday- 
school  meetings  of  every  kind  to  which  he  waa  inviied, 
visiting  in  this  way  every  state  in  the  union  except 
California,  eveiy where  welcome,  and  everywhere  cany- 
ing  with  him  an  influence  rich  in  blessing.     He  was 
also  sent  for  by  the  students  of  several  of  our  largest 
theological  seminaries,  and  delivered  in  each  a  ooone 
of  familiar  lectures  on  the  practical  details  of  Sunday 
school  organization  and  labor.    Among  the  insdtutioDS 
in  which  he  thus  labored  were  the  Presbytoian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  the  Union  Seminair  in 
New  York,  and  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 
These  blessed  labors  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  death, 
Feb.  11, 1869.    A  more  gentle,  genial,  loving  apirit  was 
never  met.    Without  being  remarkably  original,  be  was 
vet  eminently  progressive  in  his  ideas,  always  keeping 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  advancing  wave;  and  the 
new  ideas  which  he  gatliered  and  scattered  in  such  rick 
profusion  wherever  he  went  were  in  turn  sent  brondcait 
all  over  the  country  through  the  columns  of  the  Sn- 
da^'sehod  Timetj'to  which  he  regulariy  eontriboicd 
from  the  establishment  of  that  paper  until  hb  hand 
ceased  to  hold  a  pen.    Mr.  a  C.  North,  the  noted  Meth- 
odist lay-worker,  in  a  eulogy  which  he  pays  the  macb- 
lamented  Pardee,  writes  (A*.  F.  Christifm  Advoea/e,  Feb. 
18, 1869) :  ^  It  has  not  been  within  my  province  to  write 
of  philosophic  powers,  of  scientific  researchca,  of  briD- 
iant  poetic  conceptions,  nor  of  splendid  oratory ;  bat  of 
traits,  virtues,  and  usefubiess,  so  singnkr  and  so  rare, 
that  while  the  generation  past  prodnoed  but  one  Baike% 
the  present  has  given  birth  to  but  one  Pardee."    His 
two  volumes,  the  Sunday-^Mol  Worker  and  the  5a^ 
hath-9chool  Indexj  are  widely  known  and  prized.    See 
Dr.  John  a  Hart  in  Sumiay-mAool  Timet,  April  a,  1869. 
(J.H.W.) 

Pardds  (D*r^B,  i.  e.  Paradige)  is  the  acrostic  com- 
prising the  four  exegetical  rules,  l^O,  d"Tl,  TCV  O^S. 
by  which  the  rabbins  explained  the  Scriptom.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ckwe  of  the  canon  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  became  an  object  of  adeutiflc  trcatnent 
among  the  Jews.  A  number  of  God-fearing  teacfaen 
arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encouragement,  and  sol- 
emn admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up  the  people  in 
their  scriptural  faith.  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central 
point  around  which  their  legends,  aennoOB»  lectures, 
discussions,  investigations,  etc,  clustered,  a  bonuktien- 
exegetical  literature  waa  in  the  course  of  time  develr 
oped,  caUed  MidroMk  (q.  v.),  ©-nc  (from  T5-n,  -to 
study,  expound" — a  term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  by 
"  Story,"  2  Ghron.  xiii,  22 ;  xxir,  27),  which  became  as 
mysterious  in  its  gigantic  dimensions  as  it  is  in  its  or^ 
igin.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scripture  contains 
all  sciences,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  man  for  time 
and  eternity,  an  answer  to  every  question,  and  that  ererr 
repetition,  figure,  parallelism,  synonym,  word,  letter,  nay, 
the  very  shape  and  onuunents  of  the  letter  or  titles,  muff 
have  some  recondite  meaning,  "just  as  eT«ary  fibre  of  a 
fiy's  wing  or  an  ant^s  foot  had  its  peculiar  significance." 
the  text  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner:  vii.  I. 
SCD ;  2.  T^IJ ;  8.  ©sjin ;  4.  Vio.  The  one  called  S:;B, 
nmple,primary,  Uteral,  aimed  at  the  simple  imdersiaDd- 
ing  of  words  and  things,  in  aooordance  with  the  priaiary 
exegetical  law  of  the  Talmud,  **  that  no  vene  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ever  practically  travelled  beyond  iuKteral  neaaini;.'' 
■»01»B  r»n^tt  HS1"»  at^p«  ••'X  (Jtknmttk^UMy^thoa^ 
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it  might  be  explained,  homiletically  and  otherwise,  in  in- 
numerable new  wajs.   The  second,  V^l),  means  '^hint,'* 
i.  e.  the  dlsoovery  (»f  the  indications  contained  in  certain 
seemingly  superfluous  letters  and  signs  in  Scripture. 
Thede  were  taken  to  refer  to  laws  not  distinctly  men- 
tioned, but  either  existing  traditionally  or  newly  pro- 
mulgated.   This  method,  when  more  generally  applied, 
begot  a  kind  of  memoria  iechmca,  a  stenography  akin 
to  the  **  Notarikon"  of  the  Romans.     Points  and  notes 
were  added  to  the  margins  of  scriptural  MS3.,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Massorah,  or  diplomatic  preservation 
or  the  text,  was  thus  laid.    The  third,  0^*l^,  was  hom- 
iletic  application  of  prophetical  and  historical  dicta  to 
the  actual  condition  of  things.     It  was  a  peculiar  kind 
of  sermon,  with  all  the  aids  of  dialectics  and  poetry,  of 
parsble,  gnome,  proverb,  legend,  and  the  rest,  exactly 
as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament.    The  fourth,  nio, 
iecretf  iityslery,  was  a  science  into  which  but  few  were 
initiated.     It  was  theosophy,  metaphysics,  angelology, 
a  host  of  wild  and  glowing  visions  of  things  beyond 
earth.    Faint  echoes  of  this  science  survive  in  Neo- 
Platunism,  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  Cabala,  in  Hermes 
Tridmegtstua    It  was  also  called  ^'the  Creation"  and 
"the  Chariot,"  in  allusion  to  Esekiers  vision.   Yet  here 
again  the  power  of  the  vague  and  mysterious  was  so 
strong  that  the  word  Paides  or  Pandise  gradually  in- 
dicated this  last  branch,  *'the  secret  science  only." 
Comp.  Keil,  Inirod,  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb.  1870), 
ii,  S8i  sq. ;  Httvemick,  Inlrod.  (ibid.  1862),  p.  862 ;  Gins- 
burg,  Cokdeth  (Lond.  1861),  p.  80 ;  DeutBch,  Lit.  Bemahu 
(New  York,  1874),  p»  14;  Wi&hner,  AnOq,  Ehnaorum 
(Gott.  1748),  i,  858  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Lit. 
(Lond.  1857),  p.  142;  Hirschfeld,  Haiackiteke  Exegeae 
(Berlin,  1840),  p.  114  sq.;  SchUrer,  f^hrbuch  der  neutet- 
tarn.  Zeiigaekiektej  p.  448 ;  DOpke,  Hermemutik  der  neu- 
tettamentHtekm  SehriftsteOer,  p.  185  sq.;  Zunz,  Gottes- 
dierutiiche  VwtrSgt  (Berlin,  1882),  p.  59 ;  Schwal),  Tnjolth 
dta  berahotk  <m  premiire  partie  du  Talmud  (Paris, 
1871),  p.  9  sq.     (B.  P.) 

PardieB,  Iohack  Gastov,  a  French  Jesuit,  much 
noted  for  his  attunments  in  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  belles-lettres,  vraa  bom,  of  distinguished  parentage, 
at  Paris  in  1686.  After  due  training  at  the  schools  in 
Paris,  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Society 
of  Jems,  and  Joined  the  order  in  1652.  For  several  years 
be  was  employed  as  instructor  in  polite  literature.  His 
leisure  he  employed  in  speculative  studies,  and  soon 
came  to  be  noted  for  his  mastery  of  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy. Ptedies  claimed  not  only  to  have  mastered 
Ues  Cartes's  views,  but  to  have  improved  upon  that 
system.  He  died  in  1678,  before  he  had  really  devel- 
oped his  own  philosophical  theories  into  a  system,  and 
there  is  not  enough  extant  in  his  writings  to  judge  of 
him  as  an  original  mind.  Plirdiee  had  the  reputation 
in  his  own  day  of  a  writer  much  cultivated,  and  with 
a  neat  and  concise  expression  and  pure  diction.  He 
had  a  dispute  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  regarding  his  New 
Theory  of  Light  ami  Colors  in  1672.  His  works  are  not 
of  interest  to  us.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  Hoefer, 
.Voirr.  Bioff.  GimSrale,  xxxix,  190, 191.  See  also  Bayle, 
Bigt.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Nic^ron,  MemoireSy  vol.  i  and  ix; 
Chaufepi^,  Now.  Diet,  histor.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pardo,  a  Jewish  family,  several  members  of  which 
have  become  distinguished  as  rabbins  and  writers. 

1.  Abraham,  a  jronnger  brother  of  Isaac,  also  a 
Ittffned  and  pious  man,  who  died  at  Jerusalem. 

2.  David  (1),  third  son  of  Joseph  (1),  went  with  his 
father  to  Amsterdam,  and  officiated  there,  while  his  father 
was  yet  alive,  as  rabbi  of  the  s3magogue  Beth  Israel, 
which  was  built  in  1618.  Through  the  efforts  of  David 
Psrdo,  in  1689,  the  three  synagogues  were  united  to 
form  from  that  time  forward  one  single  and  iniieparable 
community  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews.  In  the 
<une  year  a  rablMiucal  school,  **  Talmud  Thora,"  was 
estaUished,  which  attained  to  eminence,  and  where  Saul 


Levi  Morteira,  If  enasse  ben-Israel,  Isaac  Aboab,  and 
David  Pardo  lectured.  Pardo  published  the  Spanish 
translation  of  the  rina^H  PlSin,  by  Zaddik  ben-Jo- 
seph Formon,  the  Compendio  dos  iJimm  (Amst.  1610), 
which  was  also  printed  in  Hebrew  letters,  in  a  new  edi- 
tion. He  died  in  1652,  leaving  behind  two  sons,  Joseph 
and  Joeijahn. 

3.  David  (2),  perhaps  a  descendant  of  Isaac  Pardo 
(a  son  of  Isaac,  according  to  FUrst,  who  seems  to  con- 
found this  David  with  David  Pardo,  No.  1),  lived  at 
Spalatro  in  the  last  century,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer.  He  wrote,  T1"lb  b*^30C,  a  super-commen- 
tary on  Raahi's  commentary  .on  the  Pentateuch  (Venice, 
1760) ' — *rnb  D^^aiSIIS,  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna 
(ibid.  1752) :— *n'T  '^'TDn,  a  commentary  on  the  six  or- 
ders of  the  TosefU  (livomo,  1790):— ^*inb  DPStS,  a 
collection  of  decisions  (Amst.  1756)  ^^*T1^b  n:C3«b. 

4.  Isaac,  son  of  Joseph  (1),  was  known  for  his  piety,  in 
which  he  surpassed  his  father.  At  Salonica,  his  native 
place,  he  was  president  of  the  Jewish  college  CiC^ 
1*13^19'^,  and  acquired  reputation  as  a  good  preacher. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  to  Scopia,  in  order 
to  be  near  his  sons,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his  ai^ 
rival. 

5.  Jacob  (1),  son  of  David  (2),  was  rabbi  at  Ragusa, 

and  wrote,  Sp^"^  rbnp,  a  commentary  on  the  earlier 
prophets,  vis.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (Yen- 
ice,  1784): — ^ivb  MB")  3,  prayers  and  religions  poems 
(ibid.  1800) :— V*1K3  nbnp,  prayers  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake  at  Ragusa  (ibid.  1780). 

6.  Jacob  (2)  Cuajix  {ben-David  Samuel  hen-Jak» 
bm-Dav.)  was  bom  at  Kagusa  in  1818.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  in  Padua,  and  was  noted  for  his 
remarkable  attainments.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  wrote  Ha^Q  bs  *l1Ma,  a  commentary  on  Micah; 
reprinted  in  S.  D.  Luzzatto's  yr\01  *^93K,  as  well  as 
Pardons  ''.cinque  discorsi."  He  died  in  1889,  when  about 
to  enter  upon  his  official  duties  as  nbbi  at  Verona. 
Pardo's  death  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Jew- 
ish community.  D.  Chan.  Viterbo  and  Jos.  Almanzi 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  two  poems,  which  were 
published  (Prague,  1839).  Though  Pardo  died  so  young, 
be  was  yet  distinguished  for  bis  oratorical  talent,  and 
the  Jews  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  ablest  men  in 
the  pulpit.  After  his  decease  live  of  his  discourses  were 
published. 

7.  Joseph  (1)  of  Salonica,  where  his  parents  had  set- 
tled after  the  expulsion  from  Spain.  When  the  Portu- 
guese Jews,  who  had  found  a  new  home  at  Amsterdam, 
had  increased  to  a  community,  they  called  Joseph  Pardo 
to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  synagogue  Beth  Jacob, 
so  called  after  Jacob  Tirado,  its  founder.  By  his  efforts, 
and  with  the  help  of  Jacob  Corohel,  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1615  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  afterwards  fa- 
mous orphan  asylum,  the  J/ermandad  de  los  fluerfanaSf 
of  Amsterdam.     Joseph  Pardo  died  Feb.  10, 1619. 

8.  JosKPii  (2),  son  of  David  (1),  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  rabbiship,  and  afterwards  went  to  London,  where 
he  wrote  his  nins  inblZ?,  *'The  Pure  Table,''  an 
abridgment  of  the  Jewish  rites,  of  which  many  editions 
have  appeared.  He  died  before  1680.  His  son  Da- 
vid (3),  who  likewise  officiated  as  rabbi  at  London,  pub- 
lished the  *^in:3  ynb^  at  Amsterdam,  dedicating  it  to 
the  vestry  of  the  London  congregation. 

9.  JosiJAHN,  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Saul  Levi 
Morteira,  also  officiated  as  chacham  or  rabbi  until,  in 
1674,  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Cura^oa,  and  af- 
terwards to  Jamaica.  His  son  David  (4)  was  rabbi  at 
Surinam,  where  he  died  about  1717. 

See  Kayserling.  Die  Pmdos^  in  FrankeVs  MomafS' 
achriftf  1859,  p.  886  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Ditionario  storico 
deffli  autori  Ehrei,  p.  257  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger) ; 
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Gluts,  Geick.  d.  Juden,  ix,  272 ;  x,  7,  9, 14;  Lindo,  ffiMt, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  870;  Kayaerling, 
JSephurdim,  p.  169,  201,  203,  296;  Wolf,  JiibL  /Jebr,  i, 
825;  ill,  281,  296;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  Ui,  66  oq.;  Fiun, 
iSepAarAm,  p.  462.    (B.P.) 

Pardon  (prop,  some  form  of  "^9$,  to  cover,  i.  e.  for- 
give) is  in  ttieology  the  act  of  forgiving  an  offend- 
er, or  removing  the  guilt  of  sin,  that  the  punishment 
dae  to  it  may  not  be  inflicted.  On  the  natvre  of  par- 
don, it  may  be  observed  that  the  Scripture  represents 
it  by  varioas  phrases :  a  lifting  up  or  taking  away  of 
sin  (Psa.  zxxii,  1),  a  covering  of  it  (Psa.  Ixxxv,  2),  a 
non-imputation  of  it  (Psa.  xxxii,  2),  a  blotting  of  it 
out  (Psa.  li,  1),  a  non-remembrance  of  it  (Heb.  viii,  12 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  25).  In  character,  1,  It  is  an  act  of  free 
grace  (Psa.  li,  1  ;  Isa.  xliii,  25);  2,  a  point  of  Justice, 
God  having  received  satisikction  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
(1  John  i,  9) ;  8,  a  complete  act,  a  forgiveness  of  all  the 
sins  of  his  people  (1  John  i,  7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  2,  8) ;  4,  an 
act  that  wiU  never  be  repealed  (Mic.  vii,  19).  The 
avAor  or  cause  of  pardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel, 
or  man ;  but  God.  Ministers  preach  and  declare  that 
there  is  remission  of  sins  in  Christ;  but  to  pretend  to 
absolve  men  is  the  height  of  blasphemy  (1  Thess.  ii, 
4;  Rev.  xiii,  5, 6).  See  Absolution  ;  Imduloemces  ; 
and  the  article  below.  Pardons.  There  is  nothing  that 
man  has  done  or  can  do  by  which  pardon  can  be  pro- 
cured :  wealth  cannot  buy  pardon  (Prov.  zi,  4),  human 
works  or  righteousness  cannot  merit  it  (Rom.  xi,  6), 
nor  can  water  baptism  wash  away  sin.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  alone  to  forgive  (Mark  ii,  7),  the  first 
cause  of  which  is  his  own  sovereign  grace  and  mercy 
(£ph.  i,  7).  The  meritorious  cause  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  (Heb.  ix,  14 ;  1  John  i,  7).  It  is  to  be  sought 
by  prayer.     See  Foroivbnbss. 

Pardon  of  sin  and  juttyioation  are  considered  by 
some  as  the  same  thing,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  close  connection ;  in  many  parts  they 
agree,  and  without  donbt  every  sinner  who  stiall  be 
found  pardoned  at  the  great  day  will  likewise  be  jus- 
tified ;  yet  they  have  been  distinguished  thus :  1.  An 
innocent  person,  when  falsely  accused  and  acquitted, 
is  justified,  but  not  pardoned ;  and  a  criminal  may  be 
pardoned,  though  he  cannot  be  justified  or  declared 
innocent.  Pardon  is  of  men  that  are  sinners,  and 
who  remain  such,  though  pardoned  sinners ;  but  jus- 
tification b  a  pronouncing  persons  righteous,  as  if 
they  had  never  sinned.  2.  Pardon  frees  from  punish- 
ment, but  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting  life;  but  justi- 
fication does  (Rom.  v).  If  we  were  only  pardoned,  we 
should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains  of  hell,  but  could  liave 
no  claim  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  for  these  are  more 
than  the  most  perfect  works  of  man  could  merit ;  there- 
fore they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares — "the 
gift  of  God."  After  all,  however,  though  these  two 
may  be  distinguished,  yet  they  cannot  be  separated ; 
and,  in  reality,  one  is^raSt  prior  to  the  other ;  for  he 
that  is  pardoned  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  at  the  same 
time  justified  by  his  life  (Rom.  v,  10;  Acts  xiii,  88, 
89).  See  Charnock,  Works,  ii,  101 ;  Gill,  Bo^  of 
Dtoimty,  s.  v. ;  Owen,  On  Psalm  cxxx;  Hervey,  Works, 
ii,  352;  Dwight,  Theology i  Fuller,  Works;  Grifiin,  On 
Atonement,  Appendix;  Knapp,  Theology,  p.  385;  Neto* 
Englander,  Jan.  1875,  art.  iii.    See  Jcstification. 

Pardon  Bell  is  the  same  as  the  Ave  (q.  v.),  which 
was  tolled  three  times  before  and  thrice  after  service ; 
it  was  suppressed  in  the  English  Church  by  bishop 
Shaxton.  It  derived  its  name  fh>m  the  indulgences 
attached  to  the  recitation  of  the  angelus. 

Pardoner.    See  Quastor. 

Pardons,  or  the  releasement  from  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sin,  the  popes  of  Rome  claim  to  have 
the  power  to  grant.  It  is  held  by  Romanists  that  the 
pope,  in  whom  this  power  is  lodged,  can  dispense  it  to 
the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  for  the  benefit  of  pen- 


itents thfoii;!bout  the  Church.  In  the  thaoEy  of  psr- 
dons,  the  point  is  assumed  that  holy  men  may  accoiD- 
plish  more  than  is  strictly  required  of  them  by  the 
divine  law ;  that  there  is  a  meritorious  value  in  this 
overplus ;  that  such  value  is  transferable,  and  that  it 
is  deposited  in  the  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church, 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  pope,  to  be,  on  certain 
conditions,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  those  whose  de- 
ficiencies stand  in  need  of  such  a  compenaation.  A 
distinction  is  then  drawn  between  the  tenaporal  and 
the  eternal  punishment  of  sin ;  the  former  of  which  not 
only  embraces  penances,  and  all  satis&ctioiia  for  sin  in 
the  present  life,  but  also  the  pains  of  purgatoty  in  the 
next.  These  are  supposed  to  be  within  the  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  case  of  anr 
individual  may  be  ameliorated  or  temiinatod  by  the 
imputation  of  so  much  of  the  over-abundant  merits  of 
the  sahits,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  balance  the 
deficiencies  of  the  sufferer.  The  privilege  of  selling 
pardons  we  have  treated  in  the  art.  InduijCknces. 
We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  in  this  place  by  stat- 
ing what  the  Romish  doctrine  of  pardons  is ;  and  yet 
this  is  no  small  undertaking,  for  Romanists  have  had  so 
many  crotchets  about  it  that  one  can  scarce  tell  where 
to  find  them.  We  shall  endeavor  to  explain  it  in  ^ese 
following  propositions  in  the  language  of  Beveridge : 

'*  First,  they  assert,  as  Bellarmine  aaitb.  that  *maay 
holy  men  have  suffered  more  for  God  and  nghteousoe^^* 
sake  than  the  guilt  of  the  temporal  pnnlshmeni  which 
they  were  obnoxious  to  for  Csnlts  committed  by  tbeei 
could  exact.' 

'*  Secondly,  hence  they  say.  as  Johannes  de  Tnrrecre- 
mata.  *That  one  can  satisfy  lor  another,  or  one  can  ac- 
oeptaoly  perform  satisfactory  punishment  for  another,' 
via.  beoiuse  they  saffer  more  than  is  due  to  tbeir  own 
sins ;  and  seeing  all  snfferings  are  aatisfactorv,  wbnt  they 
undergo  more  than  is  dae  to  their  own  is  aatiafkctuiy  fur 
other  men*e  sins. 

"Thirdly,  *  Seeing  they  who  thus  undergo  patlsfiiclory 
pnulsbments  fur  others  do  not  apptiiut  the  fmlt  of  this 
their  Batisfuction  lo  any  imrtlcnlar  persoue,  It  therefore,* 
as  Roffeuls  ssitb,  ^becomes  profitable  to  the  whole  Charcb 
in  common,  so  that  it  is  now  called  the  common  ireatnry 
of  the  Cbnrch,  to  wit,  that  from  thence  may  be  fetched 
whAtSiiever  any  others  lack  of  due  satisfaction.* 

**  Fourthly.  *This  common  tressure,*  saith  Bellarmine, 
*  is  the  foundation  of  pardons.*  So  that,  as  he  raitb,  *the 
Church  hath  power  to  apply  this  treasure  of  eat<s£i€iluB, 
and  by  this  to  grant  our  pardons.* 

"By  this,  therefore,  we  may  have  some  ^ht  Intn  this 

freat  mystery,  and  uereeivo  what  they  mean  by  pardoiip. 
'or  as  LayniaiJUi*  the  Jesuit  saith,  'A  pardon  c»r  iudol- 
gence  is  the  remission  of  a  temuoral  punishment  due  m 
Ood  without  the  sacrament,  by  tne  apnllcatinn  of  the  «at- 
iMfnctiun  of  Christ  and  the  saints.*  Or,  as  Gregnrian  de 
Valeutia  saith.  *An  ecclesiastical  pardon  nr  indulgrnce  :i^ 
a  relaxation  ofa  temporal  punishment  by  0<Jd>  Jaagmeot 
due  to  actual  sins,  after  the  remission  of  the  fault  made 
without  the  sacrament  (of  penanoe),  by  the  apidicatioa 
of  the  superabundant  satlsfkctlon  of  Christ  nud  the 
saints  by  him  who  bath  lawful  authority  to  do  it'  Bot 
let  us  hear  what  a  pope  himself  aaith  concemine  tiefc 
pardons.  Leo  X,  in  his  decretal,  ann.  1516,  aaith,  *The 
pope  of  Rome  may,  fur  reasonable  causes,  grant  to  the 
same  saints  of  Christ  who.  charity  nnitins  them,  are  mem* 
l)ers  of  Christ,  whether  they  he  In  this  life  or  in  porgs- 
tory,  pardons  out  of  the  superabundancy  of  the  meriu  of 
Christ  and  the  saints:  andf  that  he  used,  for  the  liring  as 
well  as  for  the  dead,  by  his  apostolic  power  of  granting 

f>ardnns,  to  dispense  or  distribute  the  treasure  of  the  rocr- 
ts  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  to  confer  the  indolgeoce  it- 
rolf,  after  the  manner  of  an  absolution,  or  trausfer  it  si- 
ter  the  manner.of  a  snffroge.*  8o  that,  as  Durandns  Mith, 
*The  Church  can  communicate  ttom  this  treasure  to  any 
one,  or  several,  for  their  sins,  in  part  or  in  whole,  aocord- 
Ing  as  it  pleases  the  Chnrch  to  communicate  more  m  le«s 
fW>m  the  treasure.*  And  hence  It  is  that  we  find  it  said 
in  the  book  of  indulgences  or  pardons,  that  *  popes  Stt* 
vester  and  Gregory,  who  consecrated  the  Lateran  Church, 
gave  so  many  pardons  that  none  could  number  tliem  but 
God ;  Boniface  being  witness,  who  raid, "  If  nnen  knew  the 
pardons  of  the  Lareran  Church,  they  would  not  need  to 
go  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.**  In  the  chapel  of  the 
ralni^  are  twenty-eight  stairs  that  stood  before  the  house 
of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  Wh<isoever  shall  ascend  those! 
stairs  with  devotion  hath  for  every  sin  nine  years  c^ 
pardons;  but  he  that  ascends  them  kneellng/he  shall 
nree  one  soul  out  of  puif^atory.*  So  that  it  oeeaas  the 
pope  can  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  for  sins  oast,  but  M 
come ;  yea,  and  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  rv  my  own 
sinfi,  bnt  p4«wer  to  pardon  cither  ami's  aina,  else  I  eoald 
not  redeem  a  soul  from  purgatory. 
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We  hAve  been  the  larger  in  the  openiug  of  tbla  great 
Komich  nivtttery,  hecAO«>e  we  need  do  no  more  tbnn  open 
It :  for,  befii>r  ibas  opened,  ti  eh  owe  iteelf  to  be  a  rldico- 
loQs  and  Impioiu  doctrine,  ntlerly  repugnant  ta  the  Ucdp- 
taree.  For  inie  doctrine,  thos  explained,  la  groonded  upon 
trorka  of  enpererosrniion ;  for  it  la  from  tne  trelll^arJ  of 
tbev«  good  worlu  that  the  Roroieh  Church  fetched  all  her 
pardoua.  Now  thia  ia  bnt  a  bad  foaudation,  contrary  to 
Scriptnre,  reaaon,  and  the  fathers ;  as  we  have  veen  in  the 
fourteenth  article.  And  if  the  fonndatlon  be  rotten,  the 
snper^tnictnre  cannot  be  eonnd.  Again,  this  doctrine 
cnppowa  one  man  may  and  doth  satisfy  for  another: 
wbereaa  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  'Christ  Ca»]  oor  propi- 
Tiutlon*  (1  John  li.S),  *Who  trode  the  wine-press  of  his 
Father's  wrath  ahine*  (Isa.  Iziii,  8).  Lastly,  this  doc- 
trine anppoaea  that  a  pope,  a  priest,  a  finite  creature,  can 
pardon  sina:  whereas  the  Scripture  holds  forth  this  as 
the  prerogative  on  It  of  the  true  God.  For '  who  is  a  God 
like  onto  thee,*  snith  the  prophet  Micah, '  that  pardoneth 
iniquities  f  (Mic.  Til,  IS).  And  therefore,  when  tne  Scribes 
and  Phariseea  aaid,  *  Who  can  forgive  sins  bat  God  alone?* 
<Lake  v,  SI),  what  they  said,  thoogh  wickedly  aaid  by 
tbem,  not  acknowled^riug  Christ  to  be  God.  and  so  not  to 
have  that  power,  yet  it  was  tmly  said  in  itself:  for,  had 
not  Christ  been  God,  he  wonld  have  bad  no  more  power 
to  fiMTgive  sine  than  the  pope. 

"And  whatsoever  the  aoctors  of  the  Romish  Church 
now  bold,  we  are  snre  the  fathers  of  old  constantly  af- 
firmed that  It  was  God  only  conid  foreive  ain.  8(»  Chry- 
Mietom  aaith, '  For  none  can  pardon  sins  bnt  only  God.' 
Entbymius,  *  None  can  truly  pardon  sins,  but  be  alone 
who  beholds  the  thoughts  of  men.*  Gregory.  'Thou 
who  alone  sparest,  who  alone  forglvest  sine.  For  who 
can  forcive  sins  but  God  alone?'  Ambrose,  *F<»r  this 
cannot  oe  common  to  nny  man  vrith  Christ  to  forgive 
f  IU9.  Thhi  is  his  gift  only  who  took  nwny  the  sins  of  the 
world.*  Certainly  the  fatners  never  thought  of  the  pope's 
pardoua,  when  they  let  such  and  the  like  sentences  slip 
mim  them.  Nay,  and  Athanasius  was  i>o  confident  thut 
it  was  God  only  ctmld  pardon  sin  that  he  brings  this  as 
an  argament  against  the  Arlans,  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
God,  because  he  could  pardon  ain.  *  But  how,*  eaitb  he, 
Mf  the  Word  was  a  creature,  con  Id  he  loose  the  sentence 
of  God,  and  pardon  sin  ?*  It  being  written  by  the  proph- 
etft  tliat  thia  belongs  to  God ;  for  *  who  ia  a  God  like  to 
thee,  pardoning  aius,  and  nwsing  by  tranagresaioua?' 
For  God  said,  <Thou  art  eartb,  and  nnto  earth  shalt  thou 
return.*  So  tiiat  men  are  mortal :  and  how  then  was  it 
p(ie»ible  that  sin  should  be  pardoned  or  loosed  by  creat- 
ures? Tet  Christ  hMieed  and  pardoned  them.  Certain- 
}\  had  the  pope*8  piirdi>n8  been  heard  of  in  that  age,  this 
would  have  been  bnt  a  weak  argument.  For  Arlns  might 
easily  have  answered,  *  It  doth  not  follow  that^  because 
Christ  oould  pardon  sin,  he  was  therefbre  God :  for  the 
po|>e  is  not  God,  and  vet  he  can  pardon  sin.*  But  thns 
we  see  the  fathers  contldentlv  averring  it  is  God  only  can 
pardon  sina,  tiad  therefore  that  the  pope  cannot  pardon 
them  by  apy  means  whatsoever,  unless  he  be  God,  which 
as  yet  they  do  not  aai*eri.  Ana  so  the  Romish  doctrine 
concerning  pardons  ia  a  ftmd  thing,  repugnant  to  the 
S»criptnree.    And  S4i  is  also  their  doctrine."    See  Kara. 

Pardofl,  Gboroius  (or  Gregori08),  a  noted  East- 
ern prelate,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  flourlahed  after 
the  11th  century,  slthongh  the  time  is  not  exactly 
known.  The  only  dew  that  we  have  to  the  period 
in  which  be  lived  ia  a  passage  in  an  nnpublisfa- 
ed  work  of  his,  De  Canslructiotie  OraiumU,  in  which 
he  deacribes  Georgiut  Pisida,  Nicolaua  Callicles,  and 
Theodoma  PrcMlromns  as  "more  recent  writers  of 
iambic  verse.**  Kicolaus  and  Theodorus  belong  to 
the  rei^  of  Alexias  I  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081-1118), 
and  therefore  Pardus  must  belong  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod; but  his  vague  use  of  the  term  '^rnore  recent," 
as  applied  to  writers  of  such  different  periods  as  the 
7th  and  11th  or  12th  centuries,  precludes  ns  from  de- 
termining how  near  to  the  reign  of  Alexius  he  is  to 
be  placed.  He  was  archbishop  of  Corinth,  and  hence 
he  has  sometimes  been  called  Corinihitt;  but  AUatius, 
in  his  Diatriba  da  Gtcrgtu^  pointed  out  that  Pardus 
was  his  name  and  Corinthus  that  of  his  see,  on  his  oc- 
cupation of  which  he  appears  to  have  disused  his  name 
and  designated  himself  by  his  bishopric.  His  only 
published  vfrork  is  Ilepi  ^tnXrvrwr,  De  Diafectis,  It 
was  first  pnljflshed  with  the  ErotemaPt  of  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas  and  of  Koschopulus,  in  a  small  felio 
volume,  without  note  of  time,  place,  or  printer's  name, 
but  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan,  1498 
(Panzer,  AimdL.  Sypogr.  ii,  06).  The  full  title  of  this 
edition  Is  XI^pi  haXtKnav  twv  vapd  KopMov  irapiK» 
^Xtl^nff^r,  De  DialecH$  a  Corintho  dewrptit.  It  was 
afterwards  frequently  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the 


earlier  Greek  dictionoriea,  or  in  the  collections  of 
grammatical  treatises  (e.  g.  in  the  The9auni$  Coitw^ 
cvpia  of  Aldus  [Yen.  1496,  fol.] ;  with  the  works  of 
Constantine  Laacaris  [ibid.  1512,  4to] ;  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Aldus  and  Asulanua  [ibid.  1624,  fol.],  and  of 
De  Sessa  and  Ravanis  [ibid.  1525,  fol.]),  sometimes 
with  a  Latin  version.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  Greek 
lexicons  of  Stephanns  and  Scapula)  the  version  only 
was  given.  All  these  earlier  editions  were  made  fh>m 
two  or  three  MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  But  in 
the  lost  century  Gisbertus  Koenius,  Greek  professor  at 
Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  Aresh  MSS.,  published 
the  work  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  a  preface  and 
notes,  under  the  title  of  Vpriyopiov  fiijrpofroXirov  Ko- 
piv^ov  vtpi  dtaXiicTiitv,  Grtgoriut  Corwthi  MetropdUcB 
de  DiaUcHi  (Leyden,  1766,  8vo).  The  volume  in- 
cluded two  other  treatises  or  abstracts  on  the  Dialectia 
by  the  anonymous  writers  known  as  Gnimmaticus 
Leidensis  and  Grammaticus  Meermannianus.  An  edi- 
tion by  G.  H.  Schftffer,  containing  the  treatises  pub- 
lished by  Koenius,  and  one  or  two  additional,  among 
which  was  the  tract  of  Manuel  Moschopulus,  De  Vo- 
cum  Pcusionibtu,  was  subsequently  published  (Leips. 
1811,  8vo),  with  copious  notes  and  observations  by 
Koenius,  Bastius,  Boissonade,  and  Schfiffer,  and  a 
CommetUatio  Pakeographica  by  Bastius.  Several  works 
of  Pardus  are  extant  in  MS. ;  they  ore  on  grammar ; 
the  most  important  are  apparently  that  Ilepj  (n/vra(- 
cctfC  Aoyot;  ^rot  vipl  rov  pfi  aoXoiKil^itv  koI  tripl  fSap' 
paptofioVf  K.  r.  X.,  De  Cotutructione  Oratlonit,  vtl  de 
8<U(Bcismo  et  Barbarismo,  etc. ;  that  ITfpi  rpt'wujv  ttoii}- 
ruccuv,  De  Tropis  PoeHciss  and  especially  that  entitled 
*B3irfyfj<rttg  iiQ  roijg  Kavovag  twv  dttnroUKiuv  iopTdvy 
K.  r.  X.,  EaepoiUionet  m  Canonet  a.  ffymnos  Dominicoa 
Fedorumgue  toHu»  Anm,  et  in  Triodia  MasnoB  BehdO' 
madie  ae  Fettorvm  De^xtrce,  a  grammatical  exposition 
of  the  hymns  ofCosmas  and  Dama^cenus,  used  in  the 
Greek  Church — a  work  which  has  been,  by  the  over- 
sight of  Possevino,  Sixtus  of  Sena,  and  others,  repre- 
sented as  a  collection  of  HomUia  et  Strmonee,  See 
AUatius,  De  Georgiis,  p.  416,  ed.  Paris,  et  apud  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grac.  xil,  122  sq. ;  Koenius,  Praf.  in  Grtgw. 
CornUh. ;  Fabric.  Bibl  Grasc.  vi,  195  sq.,  S20, 841 ;  ix, 
742.— Smith,  IHct,  o/Gr.  and  Bom,  ^ytkol,  ill,  121. 

Pare  the  Nails  (n''3lDlin  ntor,  lit.  make  the 
nails;  Sept.  irfpiovux'sCfv;  \ulg,circumcidere ungues). 
This  expression  occurs  in  Deut.  xxi,  12,  in  reference 
to  female  captives  taken  in  war:  **Thou  shalt  bring 
her  home  to  thine  houae,  and  she  shall  shave  her  head 
and  pare  her  nails."  The  margin  has  "or  suffer  to 
grow,"  which  is,  as  Roberts  observes,  "  1  donbt  not, 
the  true  meaning.  This  woman  was  a  priFoner  of 
war,  and  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  taken  her  captive.  Having  thus  been  taken 
flrom  her  native  land,  having  had  to  leave  her  earliest 
and  dearest  connections,  and  now  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  she  would  natnrally  bo 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  To  acquire  a  better  view  of 
her  state,  let  any  woman  consider  herself  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  accompanies  her  husband  or  fa- 
ther to  the  battle ;  the  enemy  becomes  victorious,  and 
she  is  carried  off  l>y  the  band  of  a  ruthless  stranger. 
Poignant,  indeed,  would  be  the  sorrow  of  her  mind. 
The  poor  captive  was  to  *  shave  her  head*  in  token  of 
her  distress,  which  is  a  custom  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
A  eon  on  the  death  of  his  father,  or  a  woman  on  the 
decease  of  her  husband,  has  the  head  shaved  in  t(  ken 
of  sorrow.  To  shave  the  head  is  also  a  puiyshment 
inflicted  on  females  for  certain  crimes.  The  fair  cap* 
tive,  then,  as  a  sign  of  her  misery,  was  to  shave  her 
bead,  because  her  father  or  brother  was  among  the 
slain,  or  in  consequence  of  having  become  a  prisoner 
of  war.  It  showed  Iier  sorrow,  and  was  a  token  of  her 
submission.  But  this  poor  woman  was  to  suffer  her 
nails  to  grow  as  an  additional  emblem  of  her  distress. 
That  it  does  not  mean  she  was  to  pare  her  nails,  as  the 
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text  has  it,  is  established  by  the  custom  of  the  East, 
of  allowing  them  to  grovr  when  in  sorrow.  The  mar- 
ginal reading,  therefore,  would  have  been  ronch  better 
for  the  text.  When  p«*ople  are  performing  penance, 
or  are  in  captivity  or  disgrace  or  prison,  or  are  devo- 
tees, they  saffer  their  nails  to  grow ;  and  some  may  lie 
seen,  as  were  those  of  the  monarch  of  Babylon  in  his 
sorrow,  ^like  birds*  claws,'  literally  folding  round  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  or  shooting  tbroagh  the  backs 
of  their  hands"  {Oriental  lUuHratumt,  ad  loc.).  See 
Nail  (pftlu  Finger), 

Par6.    See  Parous. 

Pareaiit  Jorh  Henrt,  a  noted  Dutch  Oriental- 
ist, was  bom,  of  French  parentage,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century,  probably  about  1770.  He  was  for 
some  time  preacher  at  Deventer,  later  at  Utrecht 
At  the  last-named  place  ho  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental literature  at  the  university.  He  died  in  1880. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  usefkil  and  reputable  works 
relating  to  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  His 
InOiMio  Inierpretit  Veterit  TesiametUi  (Tr.  ad  Rh. 
1822,  8vo),  a  valuable  compendium  of  sacred  herm»* 
neutics,  has  been  deemed  worthj*  of  a  place  in  the 
**  Edinburgh  BibUcal  Cabinet.**  In  1814  he  published 
a  prize  essay  in  Latin  on  the  mythic  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  aimed  a  successful  blow  at 
the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  modem  Ger- 
man neologists.  He  also  wrote  on  Hebrew  antiqui- 
ties, explained  and  illustrated  the  Lamentations  of  Jer- 
emiah, the  18th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  and  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  book  of  Job  defended  the  position  that 
Job  was  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
etc.    (J.H.W.) 

Pareia,  a  surname  of  ^  tkme  (Minerva),  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  in  Laconia. 

Parent  (yovcvc).  As  early  as  the  giving  of  the 
decalogue  parents  were  to  be  honored  by  tiieir  chil- 
dren as  a  religious  duty  (Exod.  xx,  12 ;  Lev.  xix,  8 ; 
Dent  y,  16) ;  but  as  the  law  was  promulgated  more 
fully,  their  relation  to  their  children  was  more  accu- 
rately defined  and  more  firmly  established  in  sociely. 
•The  respect  due  to  parents  was  inviolable.  A  child 
who  cursed  (Exodi  xxi,  17;  Lev.  xx,  9;  comp.  Dent, 
xxvii,  16;  Prov.  xx,  20;  Matt  xi,  4)  or  struck  his 
parents  (Exod.  xxi,  15)  was  punishable  with  death. 
Even  obstinate  disobedience  on  tiie  part  of  sons,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  parental  reproofs  and  influence,  contin- 
ued to  be  flagrantly  wicked,  was,  upon  judicial  inves- 
tigation, punished  with  stoning  (Deut  xxi,  18 ;  Philo, 
Opera^  i,  871;  Joseph.  Ani.  iv,  8,  24;  Apiot^  ii,  27). 
riurricide  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law  (so  that 
of  Solon  [Cicero,  Pro  R,  Amer,  c.  26]  and  of  Romu- 
lus [Plutarch,  ViL  Bom,  c.  22].  On  the  Egyptian  law 
for  this  crime,  see  Diod.  Sic.  i,  77).  The  support  of 
old  or  inflrm  parents  was  a  matter  of  course,  bnt  in 
the  Talmod  is  expressly  enjoined  on  children  (see 
Lightfoot,  p.  906;  comp.  Potter,  Grtek  AnHq.  ii,  618 
sq.).  The  father,  as  head  of  the  family,  had  very 
great  authority  over  his  children.  But  the  Jewish  law, 
unlike  the  Egyptian  (yet  there  the  power  was  limited, 
see  Diod.  Sic.  i,  77),  and  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
(CflBsar,  BeU,  GaU,  vi,  19),  did  not  allow  parents  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children ;  although 
it  has  been  inferred  fh>m  Judah*8  sentence  of  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxriii,  24;  comp.  LI  v.  ii,  41)  that  the  father 
of  the  family,  during  the  patriarchal  period,  exercised 
also  the  functions  of  a  criminal  judge.  (On  the  ex- 
tent of  |»rental  authority  among  the  Romans,  Zim- 
mem's  Gesckichte  d,  RSm,  Privatrechit,  I,  ii,  665  sq., 
may  be  consulted.)  Under  the  law,  however,  he  not 
only  controlled  the  household  economy,  but  married  his 
sons  (Gen.  xxiv;  Exod.  xxi,  9  sq. ;  Judg.  xiv,  2  sq.) 
and  daughters  (Gen.  xxix,  16  sq. ;  xxxiv,  12)  at  his 
own  pleasure ;  could  sell  the  latter  into  slavery  (Exod. 
xxi,  7 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  Vit  Sol,  ch.  13),  and  could 
even  annul  any  vows  which  they  had  inade  without 


his  knowledge  (see  NumK  xxx,  6,  and  ootnp.  Gau, 
Erhreckt,  i,  185).  But  by  the  time  of  Christ  tihe  tn- 
ditional  expositions  of  the  law  had  lessened  the  par- 
ent's authority  (Matt  xv,  6.  See  Vow.  Comp,  Mi- 
chaelis.  Mot.  RU.  ii,  108  sq.).  Much  value  was  as- 
cribed to  the  blessing  of  a  parent,  and  the  carae  of  one 
was  accounted  a  great  misfortune  (Gen.  xxvii,  4, 12; 
xlix,  2  sq. ;  Sirach  iii,  11.  See  Grotins,  ad  loc.  Comp. 
Homer,  t/c/.  il,  184;  //.  ix,  454;  Plutarch,  T%moL  vt; 
Plato,  Leg.  ii,  981  sq.).— Winer,  i,  824.  See  Child; 
Family;  Old. 

By  the  old  Roman  law  parents  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  childrsn,  and  in  oertaiii  cases 
could  sell  tiiem  into  slavery  without  redemption.  The 
Christian  emperors,  however,  soon  modified  and  finally 
abolished  this  arliitrary  power.  In  many  heslben  na- 
tions it  still  continues.  Among  civilixed  commanities 
the  duties  of  parents  to  children  have  in  all  ages,  as 
a  general  rule,  been  recognised  as  relating  to  their 
health,  their  maintenance,  their  educatkm,  and  BMrals. 
See  Educatiov  ;  Padaoooics. 

Parent,  Frak90is-Nicola8,  a  French  priest,  was 
born  at  Melun  in  1752.  Being  curate  of  BJoiasisse  la 
Bertrand,  near  Melun,  when  the  Revolntion  broke  out, 
he  embmced  its  principles  with  ardor;  and  having  r»> 
nounced  the  ecclesiastical  career  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  National  Convention  (Nov.  4, 1793),  and  inserted 
in  the  MonUatr  of  that  day,  he  married  sbortly  alter, 
and  became  compiler  of  the  Journal  det  Camtpf^na. 
He  worked  also  on  the  Qmrier  Frattfoi*,  which  then 
appeared,  but  found  small  resources  in  these  occapa- 
tions.  He  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  until  the 
Consulate,  when  he  obtained  a  moderate  emp]o3mieDt 
in  the  police,  section  of  customs.  Having  lost  this 
place  upon  the  Restoration,  he  entered  a  printing-howe 
as  corrector,  and  died  in  poverty,  Jan.  20,  ^22,  at 
Paris.  We  have  of  his  worlis,  JUimeil  ^kgmme§  pkUo' 
MpUquet,  eittqnet  ei  maraux  (Paris,  1793;  8vo).  He 
left  several  manuscript  works,  entitled,  L*J&memi  dm 
sang: — RaiiomHont  tous : — Mon  EpiU^  et  mes  Cotfe^ 
mm».  See  Mahul,  Aim,  nienA. ;  Feller,  Vkt.  Hid. — 
Hoefer,  Nam,  Biog,  Gmirak,  xxxix,  198. 

Parentino,  Bernardo,  called  also  Fra  Lovmo^ 
an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  is 
1487.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  Laud  sayi 
that  he  approached  so  near  to  Mant^^a  that  hisworia 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  that  master.  In 
the  cloister  of  Santa  Giustina,  at  PMloa,  are  ten  AeU 
from  the  L\ft  ofSLBened^io^  with  several  little  histories 
in  chiaro-oscuro,  which  are  highly  oommended  by  Laoai 
Parentino  l)ecame  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  the  Aiq^as- 
tines  at  Vioenza,  where  he  died  in  1681.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tie,  ii,  658. 

Parens.    See  Varmvb, 

Pares.    See  Rimmom-parcz. 

Paria  is  the  name  given  to  the  loweat  daas  of  the 
population  of  India — to  that  class  which,  not  bdonging  to 
any  of  the  castes  of  the  Brahminical  system,  is  shunned 
even  by  the  lowest  HindO  pmfesaiog  the  Bndmiinicsl 
religion,  as  touching  a  Paria  would  reader  him  impure; 
The  Paria  seem  to  belong  to  a  negro  race,  as  appean 
from  their  short  woolly  hair,  fl^  noee,  and  thkk  Kps ; 
they  are,  besides,  of  short  statuns,  and  their  propensities 
are  of  the  coarsest  lund.  Despised  by  the  Htndfta,  and 
ill-used  by  the  conquerors  of  India,  they  have,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  gradually  sunk  so  low  that,  to  judge  from 
the  description  which  is  given  of  their  mode  of  living  by 
different  writers,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  moie 
degraded  position  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  these 
miserable  beings. — Chambers,  s.  v.    See  Casts, 

Paris,  Cousciu  of  {ConeiliHm  TMtedeme^  or  Pari- 
siente).  Several  such  eeclesiastical  synods  were  held 
at  that  city.  Some  of  them  are  more  noteworthy  than 
others.  We  make  room  here  only  for  those  of  spedsl 
import. 
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1.  The  first  was  held  in  860,  aooording  to  the  most 
oommon  opinion,  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Paris,  in  May,  860.  St.  Hilary 
had  lately  arrived  in  Gaul  from  Constantinople,  and  at 
hU  entreaty  the  heretical  formulary  of  Ariminnm  (A.D. 
859)  was  rejected.  Among  the  fragments  which  re- 
main to  us  of  St.  Hilary,  we  have  a  synodical  letter  from 
the  bishops  of  this  council  to  those  of  the'  East,  in 
which  they  return  thanks  to  God  for  having  delivered 
them  from  the  Aiian  heresy,  and  for  having  enabled 
them  to  learn  the  real  sentiments  from  the  Orientals. 
They  then  give  an  open  profession  and  clear  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality ;  they  retract  all 
that  they  had,  through  ignorance,  done  at  Ariminum, 
and  promise  to  perform  whatever  the  Orientals  re- 
quired of  them,  to  the  extent  of  deposing  and  excom- 
municating all  in  Gaul  who  should  resist.  Further,  the 
bishops  declared  that  those  who  had  consented  to  sup- 
press the  word  ovoia,  or  subftancej  both  at  Ariminum 
and  at  Nice  in  Tbiace,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  false  statement  made  by  the  Arian  party,  that 
the  confession  of  faith  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
sign  had  had  the  sanction  of  the  Oriental  bishops,  who, 
as  they  said,  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arians,  **  And 
we,"  they  added,  **  received  it,  and  have  always  pre- 
served the  use  of  it  inviolably ;  we  have  used  this  word 
ofAoovifioc  to  express  the  true  and  actual  generation  of 
the  only  Son  of  God.  When  we  say  that  he  is  of  one 
and  the  same  «u&«tanoe,it  is  only  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
creation,  adoption,  etc.  We  recognise  no  likeness  wor- 
thy of  him  but  that  of  true  God  to  true  God.  .  .  .  We 
revoke  all  that  we  have  done  ill  through  ignorance  and 
simplicity,  and  we  excommunicate  Auxentius,  Ursaces, 
and  Valens,  Gajus  Megasius  and  Justin.**  About  this 
time  aevend  other  councils  were  held  in  Gaul,  by  means 
of  St.  Hilary,  upon  the  same  subject.  See  Labb^,  Cone, 
ii,  821 ;  Bazonius,  p.  802,  §  229 ;  and  Ragi,  note  27. 

2.  Another  important  council  was  held  at  Paris  in 
557,  under  king  Childebert;  the  archbishops  of  Bourges, 
Kouen,  and  Bordeaux  were  presenL  Ten  canons  were 
published.    Among  these  are  most  important : 

1.  Against  those  who  detain  Church  property. 

4.  Against  marrisges  within  the  degrees  prohibited; 
forbids  U>  marry  a  brother's  widow  or  wife's  sister. 

9.  Enacts  that  the  election  of  the  bishop  shall  be  left 
free  to  the  people  and  clergy ;  that  no  one  shall  be  In- 
truded Into  a  see  by  the  prince,  or  contrary  to  the  will  of 
ihc  metropolitan  and  the  provincial  bishops. 

These  canons  are  subscribed  by  fifteen  bishops,  among 
whom  were  S.  Pretextatus  of  Rouen,  Leo  of  Bordeaux, 
iiermanns  of  Paris,  and  Euphronins  of  Touxa.  See 
Labbe,  Cone,  v,  814. 

3.  The  next  Parisian  council  of  importance  oocuned 
in  573.  Thirty-two  bishops  (six  of  whom  were  metro- 
politans) attended.  It  was  called  to  terminate  a  differ- 
ence between  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  the  two  brothers 
of  the  king  Gontiam.  Promotns,  who  had  been  unca- 
nonically  consecrated  bishop  of  Ch&teaudun  by  Ogidius 
«if  Kheims,  was  deposed,  but  was  not  removed,  apparent* 
ly,  until  the  death  of  Sigebert.    See  Labbe,  Cane  v,  918. 

4.  In  the  spring  of  577  a  council  of  the  Church  was 
convened  at  Paris  by  Chilperic ;  forty-five  bishops  were 
present,  who  deposed  Pretextatus,  bishop  of  Rouen,  upon 
a  false  accusation  of  having  favored  the  revolt  of  Merovee, 
the  king's  son,  and  plotted  his  death.  (Although  Pre- 
textatua  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  king  in  favor  of  Merovee  [or  Merovig],  who  was  his 
grandson,  be  had  been  guilty  of  marrying  the  latter  to 
fihmehilde,  the  widow  of  his  uncle,  which  was  also  al- 
leged against  him.  Sigebert  appears  to  have  used  in- 
timidation to  induce  the  bishops  to  condemn  Pretex- 
tatus. The  place  of  his  banishment  was  probably  Jer- 
sey.) SL  Gregory  of  Tours  refused  his  consent  to  the 
set.  Pretextatus  was  banished  and  Melanius  put  into 
his  place.    See  Labb^,  Cone,  v,  925. 

5.  In  615  a  council  was  convened  under  king  Clotaire 
II.    This  was  the  most  numerously  attended  of  the  Gal- 
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lie  councils  up  to  that  period.  Seventy -nine  bishops 
from  all  the  newly  united  provinces  of  Gaul  were  pres- 
ent. Fifteen  canons  have  been  preserved,  but  others 
probably  were  published.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
enactments  are : 

1.  Declares  elections  of  bishops  made  without  consent 
of  the  metropolitau  and  the  bic>bopK  of  the  province,  and 
of  the  clergv  and  people  of  the  city,  or  made  by  violence, 
cabal,  or  bribenr,  to  be  noil  and  void. 

9.  Forbids  bishops  to  appoint  their  own  snccensors: 
forbids  to  appoint  another  to  the  see  dnring  the  liTetime 
of  the  actoal  bishop,  except  the  latter  be  incapable  of  man- 
aging hie  Church. 

4. 1)ec]ares  that  no  secular  Judge  mny  try  or  condemn 
aoy  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecclesiastic,  witnont  first  giv- 
iug  WAi-uiue  to  the  bishop. 

14.  Forbms  marrisge  with  a  brother's  widow,  and  other 
Incestuous  marriases. 

15.  Forbids  a  ^w  to  exercise  any  public  office  over 
Cbristiaus,  and  in  case  of  his  obtaiuing  such  au  office, 
cnntrarr  to  canon,  insists  upon  his  being  baptized  with 
all  his  nmily. 

Most  of  the  other  canons  refer  to  the  property  of  the 
Churoh  and  of  ecclesiastics.  King  Clouire  published 
an  edict  for  the  execution  of  these  canons,  with  some 
modification  however^  since  he  commanded  that  the 
bishop  elected  according  to  canon  1  should  not  be  conse- 
crated without  the  leave  of  the  prince.  See  Labb^, 
Cone,  V,  1649. 

6.  In  November,  825,  a  council  convened,  and  the 
bishops  who  attended  addressed  a  synodal  letter  to  the 
emperors  Louis  and  Lothaire,  in  which  they  declare 
their  approval  of  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  the  emperor 
Constantine  and  his  mother  Irene,  so  far  as  relates  to  his 
rebuke  for  their  audacity  and  rashness  in  removing  and 
breaking  the  images,  but  his  command  to  adore  them 
(eas  adorare)  they  refuse  to  approve,  styling  all  such  ad- 
oration superstitious  and  sinful ;  they  also  declare  that 
in  their  opinion  the  testimonies  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  holy  fathers  in  support  of  his  view,  and  had 
inserted  in  his  letter,  were  very  little  to  the  purpose. 
They  further  declare  that,  without  approving  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  764,  they  condemn 
the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  hold  that  it  was  no 
light  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  composed  it  to  as- 
sert not  only  that  images  should  be  venerated  and 
adored  (coli  et  adorari),  and  called  by  the  title  of  holy, 
but  that  even  some  degree  of  holiness  was  to  be  attained 
through  their  means  (verum  etiam  sanctimoniam  ab  eis 
se  adipisd  professi  sunt).  They  declared  their  adhesion 
to  the  Caroline  books.  See  Goldast,  In  Dec  Imp,  de 
Imag,;  Labbe,  Cone,  vii,  1542. 

7.  Another  important  synod  was  held  at  Paris  June  6, 
859,  under  Louis  le  Dcbonnaire.  It  was  composed  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Rheims,  Sens,  Tours,  and  Rouen ; 
twenty-five  bishops  attended,  besides  the  four  metropol- 
itans of  the  above-mentioned  provinces.  The  council 
was  held  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Stephen  the  elder.  The 
acts  of  the  council  are  divided  into  three  Books  of 
Canons. 

Book  I  relates  to  eccle«iastical  discipline. 

Canon  7.  Forbids  to  baptize  except  at  the  canonical 
times,  without  nece^oity. 

8.  Directs  that  persons  baptised  In  illness,  beyond  the 
pD>per  canonical  times  for  baptism,  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  holy  orders,  according  to  the  twelfth  canon  of  Neo- 
ciesarea. 

1<I.  Declares  that  all  property  amassed  by  bishops  and 

f»riests  after  their  ordination  shall  be  considered  as  bf- 
ougiug  to  their  churohes,  and  that  their  heirs  shall  ha\e 
no  part  of  it. 

16.  Declares  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church  onght  to 
possess  the  property  of  the  Church  without  beini;  ptm- 
9M8ed  by  it,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  it  ihey  ought  to 
despiM  it.  It  condemns  also  thora  worldly  peDple  who 
are  ever  complaining  that  the  Chnrch  is  too  rich. 

W.  Orders  that  one  or  two  provincial  conncils  shall  be 
held  annnally. 

27.  Is  intended  as  a  check  upon  the  choteplectmi;  for- 
bido  them  to  confirm  and  to  perform  any  other  function 
pecnliar  to  the  episcopate. 

44.  Forbids  women  to  take  the  veil  until  thirty  days 
after  their  husbands'  death,  at  which  time  they  were  by 
the  emperor's  edict  ft'ee  to  mnrry  again. 

40.  Forbids  women  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to 
give  the  vestments  to  the  priests ;  also  forbids  them  to 
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gire  the  holy  Buchariat  to  tbe  people:  an  abiue  which  it 
M«m8  had  crept  in  in  some  places. 

47.  Forbids  to  say  mass  In  private  honses,  or  In  gardens 
and  chapels,  except  when  on  travel,  and  in  extreme  cases 
when  people  are  very  far  (torn  a  church. 

48.  Forbids  priests  to  say  mass  alone. 

60.  Insists  npon  the  proper  observation  of  Sunday,  and 
directs  that  a  nnmble  supollcation  should  be  addressed 
to  the  prince,  entreating  him  to  stop  all  pleadings  and 
markets  on  that  day,  and  to  forbid  all  work. 

Book  II  relates  to  the  duties  of  princes  and  lay  persons. 

Canon  10.  Condemns  the  error  of  those  persons  who 
think  that,  havins  been  baptized,  they  must  eventually  be 
•aved,  whatever  sins  they  may  commit. 

Book  ni  contains  a  collection  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
foregoing  canons,  which  the  bishops  forwarded  to  the 
emperors  Lonis  and  Lotbalre,  specially  requesting  the 
execntion  of  some  of  the  number. 

See  Labb^  Cone  vii,  1590. 

8.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  849  a  coancil  convened 
at  Paris,  which  was  composed  of  twenty- two  bishops 
from  the  provinces  of  Tours,  Sens,  Rheima,  and  Rouen. 
These  prelates  addressed  a  letter  to  Nomenoi,  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  concerning  his  proceedings  in  the  Council 
of  Rennes  in  the  preoedtog  year,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  taken  for  his  own  use  the  property  of  the  Church, 
which,  they  stated,  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  .  He 
had  driven  the  lawful  occupiers  from  their  sees,  and  had 
put  mercenaries  and  thieves  in  their  places ;  and  he  had 
favored  the  revolt  of  Lambert,  count  of  Nantes,  against 
king  Charles.     See  Labb^  Cone  viii,  58. 

9.  The  next  important  ecdesiastiod  synod  at  Paris 
was  held  Oct.  16, 1050,  in  the  presence  of  king  Henry  I. 
Many  bishops  attended.  A  letter  from  Beranger  was 
read,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  council,  and  he 
was  condemned,  together  with  his  accomplices — also  a 
lx>ok  by  John  Scotus  upon  the  £ucharist,  whence  the 
errors  which  they  had  condemned  were  taken.  The 
council  declared  that  if  Beranger  and  his  followers 
would  not  retract,  the  whole  army  of  France,  with  the 
clergy  at  their  head  in  their  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
woiUd  march  to  find  them,  wherever  they  might  be, 
and  would  besiege  them,  until  they  should  submit  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  should  be  taken  in  order  to  be  put  to 
death.  See  Ybrcbil,  Council  of  (1050).  See  Labb^, 
Cone,  ix,  1059. 

10.  Some  time  after  Easter,  1147,  a  synod  was  con- 
vened at  Paris  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  Many  cardinals 
and  learned  men  attended  it.  The  errors  of  Gilbert  de 
Poirde,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity, were  examined ;  two  doctors,  Adam  of  Petit  Pont 
and  Hugo  of  Champfleuri,  attacking  him  vigorously. 
He  was  accused  chiefly  on  the  four  following  grounds : 

L  "Quod  videlicet  assereret  Divinam  Eseentlam  nou 
esse  Denm.**    (That  the  Divine  Essence  was  not  Ood.) 

8.  "Qnod  proprieiates  personarum  non  essent  ipasB 
personse."  (That  the  properties  of  the  Divine  Persons 
were  not  the  Persons  themselve?.) 

8.  **Quod  theolngicse  personae  in  nulla  praedlcarentur 
propositioue.*'  (That  the  Divine  Persons  are  not  an  at- 
tribute, in  any  sense.) 

4.  "  Onod  Divlna  Xatura  non  esvet  incamata.'*  (That 
the  Dmue  Natnre  was  not  Incarnate.) 

St.  Bernard,  who  was  present,  disputed  with  Gill)ert; 
but  the  pope,  in  default  of  certain  evidence,  deferred  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  a  council  to  be  held  in  the 
year  following.     See  Labb^,  Cone  x,  1105,  1121. 

11.  A  synod  was  held  in  1186.  It  was  an  assembly 
of  all  the  French  archbishops,  bishops,  and  chief  seign- 
eurs, whom  the  king,  Philip  Augustus,  desired  to  exhort 
his  subjects  to  make  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith.     See  Labb^,  Cone  x,  1747. 

12.  In  another  council,  held  three  yearsiafterwards  by 
the  same  king,  the  payment  of  the  Saladine  tenth  was 
ordered,  i.  e.  the  tenth  of  every  one's  revenue  and  goods 
for  the  succor  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  Labbe,  Cone  x, 
1763. 

18.  The  next  important  Parisian  coancil  was  held  in 
1201  by  Octavian,  the  pope's  legate,  assisted  l>y  several 
bishops.  Evraud  of  Nevers,  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict, said  to  have  been  one  of  the  yaudois,was  convict- 
ed of  heresy ;  and  having  been  carried  .to  J^evers,  was 
there  burned.    See  Labl>^,  Cone  xi,  24. 


14.  A  ooondl  was  held  in  1210,  in  wfaieh  the  awn 
of  Amauri,  latel/  dead,  were  condemned,  and  fourteen 
of  his  followers  sentenced  to  be  burned.  Also  Aiistotk'i 
Metaphynetf  which  had  been  brought  to  Paris  and  tzane- 
lated  into  Latin,  shared  the  same  fate;  and  a  decree  was 
published  forbidding  the  book  to  l>e  transcribed,  read,  or 
kept,  under  pain  of  excommunication.— Labb^  Coae  xi, 
49. 

15.  In  1218  Robert  de  Cour^n,  cardinal  and  legate, 
whom  the  pope  bad  sent  into  France  to  preach  tbe 
Crusade,  convened  a  synod  at  Paris.  Several  canons  of 
discipline  were  published,  which  are  divided  into  ibor 
parts. 

Part  I  refers  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  contains  twenty 
canons. 

1.  Enjoins  modesty  of  deportment;  that  tbe  hair  be  kept 
cut  short;  forbids  talking  in  church. 

9.  Forbids  to  empluy  a  priest  to  say  mass  who  is  va^ 
known,  except  he  have  letters  from  his  own  bi^hop^ 

18.  Forbids  the  division  of  benefices  and  prebeudf^ 
14  Forbids  the  temporary  or  permanent  appoiutxnat 

of  rural  deans  in  consideration  of  money  received. 

19.  Forbids  to  possess  faiore  than  one  benefice  with  Um 
cure  of  sonla. 

Part  11  relates  to  the  regulars,  and  contains  twenty- 
seven  canons. 

I.  Forbids  to  take  monev  from  any  one  entering  upoo 
the  monastic  state.    Forbids  monks  to  poaeera  protienr. 

8.  Forbids  to  receive  any  one  into  the  relifi^oos  lilie  oL* 
der  eighteen  years  of  age. 

8.  Ei^t)lus  bishops  to  cause  the  suspicions  little  do(R8 
found  in  abbeys  or  priories  to  be  blocked  up. 

4  and  6.  Exhort  to  charity  and  hospitality  towards  tbe 
poor. 

9.  Forbids  monks  to  wear  white  leather  gloves,  fine 
shoes  and  stocklnes,  etc.,  like  those  used  by  tne  laity;  to 
use  any  other  cloth  save  white  or  black ;  and  to  ^ae  oat 
of  the  refectory. 

Part  III  relates  to  nuns,  etc,  also  to  abbots,  abbeseea, 
etc,  and  contains  twenty-one  canons. 

8.  Forbids  nuns  to  leave  their  convent  In  order  to  visit 
their  relations,  except  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  dirccu 
that  then  they  shall  have  an  attendant  with  them. 

4.  Forbids  them  to  dance  in  the  cloister^  or  anyvhere 
else :  and  declares  that  it  Is  better  to  dig  or  ploDgh  ua 
Sunday  than  to  dance. 

8.  Directs  that  abbesses  who  fitil  in  their  duty  rhall  be 
suspended ;  and,  if  they  do  not  amend,  shall  be  depusedl 

9.  Directs  that  abbots,  priors,  and  oUier  superiors  wbo 
offend  In  the  same  manner  shall  be  punished. 

II.  Directs  that  they  who  lead  an  irregnlar  life  shsU  be 
deposed. 

IT.  Forbids  abbota  and  priors  to  threaten  or  maltreat 
any  who  may  propose  a  measure  to  the  chapter  for  ibc 
reformation  of  the  house  or  of  its  head. 

Part  IV  relates  to  the  duty  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

1.  Directs  them  to  keep  their  hair  cat  round,  so  as  never 
to  project  beyond  tbe  mitre ;  and  givea  other  direct  loos 
for  their  proper  conversation. 

fi.  Forbids  them  to  hear  matins  in  bed,  and  to  occqot 
themselves  with  worldly  business  and  oonveraatlon  while 
the  holy  office  is  being  said.     . 

4.  Forbids  them  to  hunt,  etc,  to  wear  predona  Itus,  aad 
to  play  with  dice. 

fi.  Directs  that  they  shall  cause  some  good  book  to  be 
read  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  repasts. 

6.  EiOoins  hospitality  and  charity. 

16.  Forbids  them  to  permit  duels,  or  hold  ooorts  of  jus* 
tice  in  cemeteries  or  holv  places. 

IG.  Biuoins  tbe  abolition  of  the  Festival  of  Fools,  cele- 
brated every  1st  of  Jaonarv. 

17.  Directs  that  a  svnod  be  held  everv  year.  Orden 
also  confirmation,  ana  the  correction  of  olsorders  In  tbe 
dioceses. 

16.  Directs  that  they  ahall  not  permit  woeasn  to  dance 
in  cemeteriea  or  in  holy  plaoea,  nor  work  to  be  docs  uo 
Sundays. 

See  Labb^  Cone  xi,  57. 

16.  Jan.  28, 1226,  another  Pariaian  synod  waa  cod* 
vened  by  a  papal  legato  to  oonsbler  ibs  affiurs  of 
England  and  of  the  Alblgenses.  In  ooDseqnence  ef 
the  decision,  Lonis  VIII  ceased  from  his  prctcnsioiks 
against  England,  and  tamed  his  arms  agunst  tbe  Al- 
blgenses. The  legate,  in  the  pope's  name,  exeoo- 
munlcated  Raymond,  count  of  Tottlonsa,  with  his  a€> 
complices,  and  confirmed  to  tbe  king  and  his  bsus 
forever  the  right  to  tbe  lands  of  tbe  said  eoimt.  9^ 
being  a  condemned  heretic.  Amauri,  coiiDt  de  Menft- 
fort,  and  Guy,  his  uncle,  ceded  to  Uie  king  whatever 
rights  they  possessed  over  the  lands  in  qnestiflo.  On 
March  20,  same  year,  the  king,  Loais  VIII,  coa\-oked 
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another  council  npon  the  Bobject  of  the  Albigentes. — 
Kaynald,  i,  &54  (note).     See  Labb6,  Cone,  zi,  800. 

17.  A  sjmod  was  convened  in  Paris  in  1256^  by 
Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  five  other  archbish- 
ops,  on  occasion  of  the  marder  of  a  chanter  of  the 
cathedral  chnrch  of  Chartres.  In  this  council  the 
bead  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars  complained  of 
certain  things  said  and  preached  by  some  seculars, 
doctors  in  theology,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  order. 
William  de  S.  Amour  and  Laurent,  both  doctors-re- 
gent in  theology  at  Paris,  being  examined  npon  the 
subject  by  the  prelates,  denied  the  justice  of  the 
charge.  Subsequently  S.  Amour  wrote  a  book,  en- 
titled 7%e  Periig  of  tke  LaU  Da^  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  preaching  friars  without  mercy.  At  last 
the  dispute  between  the  latter  and  the  University  of 
Paris  became  so  warm  that  St.  Louis  was  obliged  to 
send  to  Rome  to  appease  it.  The  pope,  however, 
sided  entirely  with  the  frian.  See  Labb6,  Cone,  zi, 
738. 

18.  A  ooancil  was  held  March  21, 1260,  by  order  of 
St.  Louis,  to  implore  the  aid  of  heaven  against  the 
conquests  of  the  Tartars.  It  was  ordered  that  pro- 
cessions should  be  made,  blasphemy  punished,  luxury 
in  dress  and  at  table  repressed,  tournaments  prohibit- 
ed for  two  years,  and  all  sports  whatever  put  a  stop 
to,  except  practice  with  the  bow  and  cross-bow.  In 
the  following  year,  in  another  council,  all  these  acts 
were  renewed.    See  Labb6,  Cone,  xi,  793. 

19.  A  synod  was  held  in  December,  1281,  composed 
of  four  archbishops  and  twenty  bishops.  Much  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  mendicant  or- 
der, who  persisted  in  preaching  and  hearing  confession 
in  spite  of  the  bishops,  upon  pretext  of  haying  the 
pope*s  privilege  for  doing  so.  A  bull  by  Martin  IV, 
liearing  date  Jan.  10,  1280,  was^  however,  produced, 
which  confirmed  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  friars ; 
but,  nevertheless,  with  this  clause,  that  those  persons 
who  chose  to  confess  to  the  friars  should  be  bound 
to  confess  also  once  a  year,  at  the  least,  to  their  own 
priest,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Later- 
an ;  and  that  the  friars  should  sedulously  exhort  them 
to  do  so.     See  Doboulay,  ill,  465. 

20.  In  1302,  April  10,  a  council  convened  at  Paris  to 
consider  how  to  heal  the  difference  between  the  king, 
PhUlp  the  Fair,  and  the  pope,  Bonifacius  YIII.  The 
former  in  the  preceding  year  had  thrown  into  prison 
Bernard  de  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers;  upon  which 
the  pope  wrote  to  Philip  complaining  of  the  act,  ac- 
companying the  letter  with  the  bull  AiuctMa  /V/K, 
in  which  he  plainly  bids  him  not  deceive  himself  by 
thinking  that  he  had  no  superior,  and  that  he  was  in- 
dependent of  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
Philip  assembled  his  barons  with  the  prelates  at  Notre 
Dame,  and  laid  before  them  his  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  pope  and  his  bull,  which  he  caused  to  be 
read.  Therenpon  the  barons  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  cardinals,  in  which,  in  very  strong  language,  they 
complained  of  the  pope*s  conduct  in  pretending  to  con- 
sider the  king  as  his  subject,  and  that  he  held  his  tem- 
poral authority  of  him.  The  prelates  were  more  back- 
ward in  delivering  their  opinion,  and  endeavored  to 
excuse  the  pope,  and  to  maintain  peace.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  suffered,  and  they  were  clearly  Informed 
that  if  any  one  of  them  presumed  to  hold  a  contrary 
opinion  to  that  of  Philip  and  his  lords,  he  would  be 
luoked  npon  as  the  enemy  of  the  sovereign  and  king- 
dom. They  then  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  con- 
ceiired  in  a  much  milder  strain  than  that  of  the  barons, 
in  which  they  implored  him  to  be  cautious,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  union  between  the  Church  and  State ; 
and,  moreover,  to  revoke  the  mandamus  by  which  he 
had  cited  them  to  appear  at  Rome.  The  answer  of 
tlie  cardinals  to  the  barons  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
pope  had  not  absolutely  declared  that  the  king  ought 
to  acknowledge  that  he  held  the  temporality  of  him,  a 
ttstemant  which  the  pope  himself  in  his  answer  to  the 


bishops  by  no  means  corroborated.  This  was  not  strict- 
ly speaking  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  a  national  as- 
sembly;  two  others  of  the  same  kind  were  held  in  the 
following  year,  upon  the  sufajject  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  pope.  In  Septemtier,  in  that 
year,  the  latter  drew  up  a  bull  excommunicating  Phil- 
ip, but  on  the  eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  publish  it  he  was  seized  by  William  de  No- 
garet,  the  French  general,  and  though  released  from 
confinement  almost  immediately,  he  never  recovered 
the  mortification  and  sorrow  which  this  blow  inflicted 
on  him,  and  on  Oct.  11, 1808,  he  died  at  Rome.  See 
Labb6,  Cone,  xi,  1474. 

21.  In  1310  Philip  de  Marigni,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
oonvened  a  synod  at  Paris  to  deliberate  upon  the  case 
of  the  Templars;  after  mature  consideration,  it  was 
decided  that  some  should  be  merely  discharged  from 
their  engagement  to  the  order,  that  others  should 
be  sent  freely  away,  alter  having  accomplished  the 
course  of  penance  prescribed ;  that  otfaArs  should 
be  strictly  shut  up  in  prison,  many  Ymag  contined 
for  life ;  and,  lastly,  that  some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
relapsed,  should  be  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  af- 
ter having  been  degraded  by  the  bishop  if  in  holy  or- 
ders. All  this  was  accordingly  done,  and  fifty  Tem- 
plars were  burned  in  the  fields  near  the  abbe}*  of  St. 
Antony,  not  one  of  whom  confessed  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  them,  but  on  the  contrary  to  the  last  they 
maintained  the  injustice  of  their  sentence.  See  Labbi, 
Cone,  xi,  1886. 

22.  A  council  was  held  March  B,  1828;  William  de 
Melum,  archbishop  of  Sens,  presided.  A  statute  of 
four  articles  or  canons  was  published,  which  was  al- 
most word  for  word  identical  with  that  drawn  up  in 
the  Councfl  of  Sens,  A.D.  1320,  under  the  same  prelate. 

Canon  1.  Directs  that  the  people  shall  ftst  on  the  eve 
of  the  holy  sacrament. 

%,  Directs  that  an  Interdict  shall  be  laid  npon  any  place 
In  which  a  clerk  is  detained  by  a  secular  jnage. 

4.  Of  the  life,  conversation,  and  dress  of  clerks. 

See  Labb^,  Cone,  xi,  1711. 

28.  On  March  6, 1346,  a  council  was  held,  presided 
over  by  the  same  archbishop,  assisted  by  five  bishops. 
Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

1.  Complains  of  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  by  the  secu- 
lar judges,  and  sets  fo|th  that  the  former  were  contiuaal- 
ly  impnwmed,  pot  to  the  tortare,  and  even  to  death. 

10.  Directs  that  beneficed  clerks  shall  employ  a  part  of 
their  revenue  in  keeping  in  order  and  repairing  their 
church  and  parsonsge. 

18.  Confirms  the  hull  of  John  XXII,  given  May  T,  18S7, 
by  which  ihe  Indulgence  uf  the  Angelas  is  given  to  those 
who  reiieat  It  three  times  at  nighL 

See  Labb6,  Cone,  xi,  1908. 

24.  A  national  council  was  held  at  Paris  In  1895,  at 
which  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  present^  together  with  seven  archbishops, 
forty-six  bishops,  and  a  large  number  of  abbots,  deans, 
and  doctors  in  theology.  The  object  of  the  council, 
convoked  by  Charles  VI,  was  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism  caused  by  the 
rival  popes  Benedict  XIII  and  Clement  VII.  The 
Eastern  patriarch,  Simon  of  Alexandria,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  preside.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
(Feb.  2)  liy  the  majority,  was  that  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  Church  would  be  for  both 
claimants  to  resign  their  pretensions.  The  king's  un- 
cles, the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  were  in  conse- 
quence sent  as  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  Benedict.  See 
Labbd,  Cone,  xi,  2511,  Appendix. 

25.  Another  national  council  was  held  May  22, 1888 ; 
convoked  by  the  same  prince.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  regular  Alexandrian  patriarch  Simon,  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  eleven  archbishops, 
sixty  bJshops,  and  an  immense  number  of  abbots,  dep- 
uties of  universities,  and  others  of  the  clergy.  Simon 
Cramand  opened  the  counciL  In  the  second  session, 
held  in  July,  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  way  of  bring- 
ing Benedict  to  reason  was  to  deprive  him  not  only  of 
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the  power  of  collating  to  benefices,  but  of  the  entire 
exerciite  of  bis  authority.  For  this  purpose  the  kuig 
published,  July  27,  his  letters  patent,  entirely  suspend- 
ing the  pope's  authority  in  the  kingdom :  this  edict  was 
published  at  Avignon,  where  Benedict  then  was,  in 
Septemtwr.  This  suspension  lasted  until  May  80, 1408, 
when  the  king  revoked  it,  and  promised,  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  realm,  true  obedience  to  Benedict 
XIII.     Sw  SpicU.  vi,  157. 

26.  A  national  council,  composed  of  clergy  from  all 
parts  of  France,  was  held  in  1406,  to  take  measures  for 
terminating  the  schism.  The  council  resolved  to  de- 
mand the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIIL  The  with- 
drawal was  carried  into  effect  on  August  7,  and  the 
pope  was  forbidden  to  take  any  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try-. In  the  following  session,  held  at  St.  Martin's,  cer- 
tain theologians  and  canonists  discussed  the  question, 
some  speaking  in  favor  of  Benedict,  and  others  against 
him ;  and  in  the  last  session,  Dec.  20,  the  king's  advo- 
cate declared  his  adhesion  to  the  demand  of  the  univer- 
fiity  for  a  general  council,  and  an  entire  withdrawal  from 
the  obedience  of  Benedict ;  upon  a  diFision  both  these 
points  were  carried.  After  this,  both  Benedict  XIII  and 
Gregory  XII  severally  promised  to  renounce  the  pontifi- 
cate for  the  sake  of  peace,  neither  of  them,  however, 
really  purposing  to  do  so;  and  in  1408,  Gregory  having 
created  four  cardinals,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those 
then  existing,  the  latter  withdrew  from  his  obedience, 
appealing  to  a  general  council  and  to  his  sueoessor.  In 
answer  to  this  appeal,  Benedict  published  a  bull  ex- 
communicating all  persons  whatsoever,  even  kings  and 
princes,  who  reused  to  resort  to  conference  as  the  means 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church,  etc.  This  bull  was 
condemned  at  Paris,  and  torn  up  as  inimical  to  the 
king's  majesty.  Pedro  of  Luna  was  declared  to  be 
Kchismatical,  obstinate,  and  heretical,  and  every  person 
forbidden  to  style  him  any  longer  either  Benedict,  pope, 
or  cardinal,  or  to  obey  him,  etc. 

27.  A  national  council  was  held  in  1408,  convoked  to 
deliberate  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the 
liresentations  to  benefices :  first.  The  declaration  of  the 
favorers  and  adherents  of  Pedro  of  Luna  was  read ;  then 
a  great  number  of  articles  were  drawn  up,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  Church  should  be  gov- 
erned during  the  neutrality.  Thdte  articles  come  under 
five  principal  heads. 

1.  Conceniiog  the  absolution  of  sins  and  cenenres  re- 
served ordinarflj  for  the  pope ;  for  these  the  otraocil  per- 
mits thitt  recourse  be  bad  to  the  penitentiary  of  the  Huly 
8ee  (the  president  of  the  peDtieuilal  conn  at  Rome,  aii 
(<fflce  said  to  have  been  established  by  Benedict  II  in 
684) ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  the  ordinary. 

8.  Couoernlnff  dispensations  for  irregularities,  and  for 
marriage.  In  Uiese  cases  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  pro> 
viuclal  councils. 

5.  Concerning  the  administration  of  Jnstioe.  for  which 
purpose  It  was  ordered  that  the  archhishopv  soould  hold 
a  council  yearly  with  their  sufihigans ;  the  monks  to  do 
the  aame. 

4.  As  to  appeals,  the  last  court  of  appeal  was  declared 
to  be  a  provincial  council. 

6.  As  to  pret>entation0  to  benefices,  it  was  ruled  that  the 
election  of  prelates  should  be  made  fireely  and  according 
to  right  rale;  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  metropolitan,  and  thofe  of  archbliihops  by 
the  primate,  or  by  the  provincial  conucIL  In  fiict,  the 
provincial  conncil  was  made  the  substitute  In  all  those 
iiiatiers  which  were  usually  carried  to  the  pope. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  revenue  of  all  bene- 
fices enjoyed  by  the  followem  of  Pedro  of  Luna  should  be 
seized  and  put  into  the  king's  hands.  See  Labbe,  Cone. 
xi,  2518. 

28.  A  synod  convened  in  1429,  from  March  1  to  April 
28,  by  call  of  John  de  Nanton,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
was  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Chartres,  Paris,  Meaux, 
and  Troyes,  his  suffragans;  also  by  the  proctors  of  the 
bishops  of  Auxerre  and  Nevers,  and  a  great  number  of 
abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Forty  regulations,  re- 
lating to  the  duties  and  conduct  of  ecclesiastics,  monks, 
and  regular  canons,  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  the 


dispensation  of  banns,  were  drawn  up.    Hie  foOoviog 
are  the  most  lemarltable: 

1.  Orders  canons  and  other  clerks  connected  with  the 
churches  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  an  edifying  man- 
ner, to  chant  the  Psalms  reverently,  pausing  b^ween  the 
ver^es,  so  that  one  side  of  the  choir  should  not  begin  be- 
fi>re  the  other  had  finished. 

4.  Exhorts  the  clergy  to  act  as  models  of  piety  amd  cor- 
rect behavior  to  the  laity ;  not  to  be  careless  in  doing 
their  duties,  and  not  Ui  accept  any  benefice  merely  m 
the  sake  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  lu 

8.  Exclndes  from  euterine  the  church  for  three  months 
bishops  who  raise  to  the  pnestbood  persons  of  irregniar 
life  and  ignorant  of  the  epistles,  gospels,  and  other  parts 
of  the  holy  office. 

Other  regulations  refer  to  the  conduct  of  curates,  and 
direct  them  to  exhort  their  parinhloners  to  confession  fire 
tiroes  a  year,  viz.  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  Assumption, 
All  Saints,  iind  Christmas,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Tear;  others  relate  to  the  condnct  of  abbots, 
abbesses,  priors  of  the  orders  of  St.  Benedict  and  SL  Au- 
gustine, prescribing  annual  chapters,  modesty  of  appard 
and  gesture,  etc ;  and  forbids  money  to  be  exacted  nroni 
any  one  entering  upon  a  monastic  life. 

Begnlation  2&.  Forbids  barbers,  and  other  persons  in 
trade,  and  merchants,  to  exercise  their  calling  on  Son- 
days  and  festivals. 

SS  and  88.  Forbid  the  celebration  of  marriages  out  of 
the  parish  church,  and  too  great  laxity  in  dlepenaatknis 
of  banns. 

See  Labh^,  Cone  xii,  892. 

29.  An  important  synod,  sometimes  called  the  Coondl 
of  Sens,  was  held  in  1528,  from  Feb.  8  to  Oct.  9,  in  the 
church  of  the  Great  Augustines.  Cardinal  Antoine 
du  Prat,  archbishop  of  Scts  and  chancellor  of  France, 
presided.  He  was  assisted  by  seven  bishops,  viz.  the 
bishops  of  Chartres,  Auxerre,  Meaux,  Paris,  Orleai», 
Nevers,  and  Troyes.  llie  objects  of  the  council  were 
chiefiv  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Luther,  and  to  veforai 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Sixteen  decrees  were  pub- 
lished relating  to  the  faith,  and  forty  upon  discipline. 
Among  the  first  the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  Declares  that  the  Church  Catholic  is  one,  and  eannot 
err. 

2.  That  it  is  m'sAIs. 

8.  That  the  Chnrch  is  represented  by  an  OBcnmenfcsl 
conncil,  which  has  universal  authority  in  detetmining 
questions  of  faith,  etc 

4.  That  to  the  Church  ft  belongs  to  determine  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  canonical  books,  and  to  settle  the  acoBe 
of  Holy  Scripmre. 

6.  That  the  apostolical  traditions  are  certain  and  acces- 
sary, and  to  be  firmly  believed. 

0.  That  the  constitutions  and  customs  of  the  Chnrrh  are 
to  be  submitted  to  with  respect,  and  her  rule  of  cundnct  to 
be  obeyed. 

7.  That  seasons  of  fasting  and  abatlnence  are  to  be  ob- 
served under  pain  of  anathema. 

8w  That  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  being  ordered  by  the 
Latin  Chnrch.  having  been  always  practiced  and  enJolDed 
by  the  secona  Council  of  Carthage,  as  a  law  ordained  In 
the  apostolical  times ;  they  who  teach  the  contrary  sire  to 
be  treated  as  heretics. 

9.  That  monastic  vows  are  not  at  variance  with  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  are  to  be  kept 

10.  That  they  who  take  ttom  the  number  of  sacnuneatis 
and  who  deny  their  efficacy  to  confer  grace,  are  to  be 
treated  as  heretics.  This  decree  u-eats  of  each  eacnunent 
in  detail. 

11.  That  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  naas  la  eap- 
ported  by  several  pasaases  of  Holy  Scripture.  especiAliy 
By  Lnke  xxil.  That  this  holocaust,  this  victim  Ibr  sin, 
this  continual  sacrifice,  is  the  "  pure  offering"  of  which  the 
prophet  MalachI  speaks. 

IS.  After  refhting  the  opinions  of  Luther  noon  the  snb- 
Jects  of  purgatory  and  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  this  decree 
goes  on  to  state  that,  after  bHptlsm,  the  guilt  of  sin  being 
remitted,  there  still  remains  the  temporal  penalty  to  be 
paid,  so  that  sinners  may  yet  be  compelled  to  expiate 
their  ianlts  in  the  other  w«)rld,  and  that  it  is  a  salntaiy 
custom  to  offer  the  holy  sscrifice  for  the  dead. 

15.  Concerning  the  worship  of  saints,  they  declare  ft  to 
be  firmly  established  In  the  Chnrch  that  the  sainte  bear 
onr  prayers,  that  they  are  alive  to  our  somiws,  and  feel 
Joy  in  seeing  ns  happy ;  and  that  Holy  Scripture  proves 
this. 

14.  Declares  that  it  Is  not  idolatry  to  venerate  fnagea ; 
that  the  intention  is  to  honor  them  whom  they  repse^ 
sent,  and  remind  us  of  and  make  ns  imitate  their  boly 
actions. 

16.  That  man's  free-will  does  not  axelade  grsoe;  that 
the  latter  is  not  Irresfaitible ;  that  Ood  does  predestinate 
us  and  choose  ns,  but  (bat  ho  will  glorify  those  osAj  who 
make  their  calling  and  election  snre  by  good  works. 

16.  That  fhith  In  no  wise  excludes  work^  espcdallj 
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tiioM  of  chailtj ;  and  that  men  are  not  Justified  by  fkith 
only. 

Then  f<^ws  a  list  containing  thirty-nine  errors  main- 
tained by  the  heretics  of  the  Ume.  Of  the  forty  decrees 
on  discipline  the  folio  wing  may  be  noticed : 

S-0.  Relate  to  persons  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  or 
to  any  benefices,  and  enact  that  thev  wbo  are  admitted  to 
holy  orders  wUhoat  being  properly  qaallfled  are  to  be 
Biispended  nntfl  they  are  anfliciently  lostnicted. 

By  canon  11  carntes  are  compelled  to  residence,  and  to 
iostmct  their  parishioners. 

In  16  care  Is  directed  to  be  taken  with  the  psalmody,  and 
all  profane  lanes  upon  chnrch-organs  were  to  be  scrapn- 
loQsly  avoided. 

38.  Forbids  printing  the  Holy  Scriptnres  and  works  of 
the  fothers  witboat  the  consent  of  the  diocesan. 

34.  Orders  all  persons  to  brinf  all  books  in  their  pos- 
session relating  to  faith  or  morals  to  their  bishop  for  ex- 
sminati'm. 

B6b  Of  proper  persons  to  be  licensed  to  preach. 

See  Labb^,  Cofus,  xiv,  482. 

80.  March  18, 1612,  a  ooqncil  convened,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  caidinal  du  Peron,  archbishop  of  Sens. 
The  book  of  Edmnnd  Richer  coooeming  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  was  condemned.    See  Labb^,  Come  xv,  1628. 

Paria  Manuscript.  The  only  uncial  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  thus  known  consists  of  two  fragments 
in  the  National  (formerly  Royal,  later  Imperial)  Library 
at  Paris  (appended  to  No.  814),  usually  designated  tA  W 
of  the  Gospels  (formerly  Codkx  Regius),  and  contain- 
ing Luke  ix,  84-37 ;  x,  12-28.  They  belong  to  the  8th 
century.  They  have  been  published  by  Tischendorf, 
MominL  Sacra  InedUa  (184i6),  who  regards  them  as 
originally  forming  part  of  the  same  MS.  to  which  the 
Naples  fragment  (W^)  belonged. — Tregelles,  in  Home's 
Introd.  iv,  204 ;  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N,  T.  p.  117.  See 
Masuscuipts,  Bibucal. 

Paris  Protestant  Missionary  Society. 
This  socie^  was  formed  in  1822,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sodete  des  Missions  Evangeliqnes  de  Paris."  A  meet>> 
ing  was  held  for  the  purpose  at  the  house  of  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  Esq.,  an  Americanr  merchant,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  which  was  attended  by  the  presidents  of  the  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  Consistories;  by  other  pastors, 
with  lay  members  of  the  two  churches;  by  various 
foreign  Protestants  then  in  Paris,  among  whom  were 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev.  S.  &  Wilson,  and  Rev.  Jonas 
King,  and  by  Messra.  Cook  and  Croggon,  Wesleyan  mis- 
nonaries  then  in  France.  One  object  of  the  society  was 
declared  to  be  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  through 
the  press,  as  to  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
different  misaons  of  Protestant  Christians  among  the 
heathen;  and  another  to  establish  an  institution  for 
yoong  persons  recommended  by  the  different  mission- 
ary societies,  to  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  study 
some  of  the  Oriental  languages.  Rev.  Jonas  King,  be- 
ing then  in  Paris,  and  having  received  an  invitation 
from  Rev:  Mr.  Fisk,  after  the  death  of  his  associate, 
Kev.  Mr.  Parsons,  to  join  him  in  the  mission  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  new  society  assumed,  for  a  given  period, 
his  support.  The  committee  issued  an  address,  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  society,  and  soliciting  contribu- 
tioDs.  They  also  established  the  monthly  Concert  of 
Prayer. 

Subsequently  this  socie^  directed  all  its  efforts  to 
Southern  Africa,  where  their  missions  have  been  very 
energetically  and  successfully  prosecuted  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  thirteen  stations,  among  several  dif- 
ferent tribes,  with  fourteen  missionaries,  and  a  large 
number  of  native  assbtants,  and  about  thirteen  hundred 
communicants.    See  South  Africa. 

Paris  Sanhedrim.   See  Parisian  Sahhbdriic. 

Paris,  Francois  (1),  a  French  ascetic  author,  was 
l»m  at  Chantillon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pari?,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  died  in  1718,  at 
u  adranced  age.  He  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of 
^^utt,  grand-vicar  of  Sens,  where,  evincing  great  tal- 
ents, he  was  educated  for  holy  orders  by  his  master, 
uid  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St  Lambert,  near 


the  monastery  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs.  From  this 
he  removed-— 4riven  away,  it  is  said,  by  fear  of  the 
wolves  which  infested  the  neighborhood — and  became 
sub-vicar  at  Saint-^tienne-dn-Mont.  He  finally  set- 
tled in  Paris,  where  he  died,  Oct.  17,  1718.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  among  others,  De  VUiage  da  sa- 
crementt  depinUmee  et  deucharisHe  (Paris,  1678, 1674, 
12mo),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  his 
flriends  Amauld  and  Nicole: — Les  Psaumes  en/o  me 
de  priiret  (ibid.  1690,  12mo) ;  this  work  has  reached 
more  than  ten  editions: — ExpUc<iHon  des  oommande- 
ments  de  Dieu  (ibid.  1698,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Martyrdloge, 
<m  idee  de  la  vie  dee  tttiiUs  (ibid.  1694, 12mo)  i^L'Evjn^ 
gile  expliqui  (ibid.  1698-1698,  4  vols.  8vo):— a  good 
translation  of  the  ImUaHon  (ibid.  1706, 1728,  12mo). 
See  Mor6ri,  Grand  Diet,  Hia,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff, 
GMrak,  xxxix,  205. 

PAris,  Franpois  de  (2),  commonly  known  as  the 
AIM  Paris,  was  bom  at  Paris  June  80,  1690.  His 
father,  being  an  eminent  oonnsellor  of  the  Parliament, 
designed  him,  as  his  oldest  son,  to  succeed  him  in  his 
office,  and  consequently  bade  him  study  law.  But 
the  son,  determining  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  was  admit- 
ted into  holy  orders,  and  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
the  bull  Unigenituif  he  attached  himself  vehemently 
to  the  Jansenist  parly.  From  that  time,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  adhere  to  the  rules  necessary  to 
occupy  a  curacy,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  re- 
tirement. Having  made  trial  of  diffeient  solitudes, 
he  at  length  fixed  upon  a  house  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
Marceau,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  prayer  and  the 
most  rigorous  acts  of  penance.  His  father  having  left 
him  by  will  only  one  fourth  of  his  wealth,  Fran9ois 
devoted  himself  to  manual  labor  in  order  to  increase 
the  funds  for  charity  which  he  distributed  among  the 
poor.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  which  he  observed.  May  1,  1727.  He  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  what  occurred  after  his  death. 
'Vhe  Jansenlsts  canonized  him,  and  pretended  that  mir- 
acles were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  One  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Francois  de  Paris  writes  as  follows  regard- 
ing these  strange  occurrences  at  the  grave  of  this 
departed  ecclesiastic:  ** Several  miracles  have  taken 
place,  very  opportunely,  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The 
people  sing  of  their  own  accord,  and  intone  the  Te 
Deum.  This  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  Jansenlsts. 
A  begging  friar,  the  other  day,  having  thought  proper 
to  pass  jests  upon  the  assembled  crowd,  the  people 
drove  him  away,  and  in  consequence  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood  will  bestow  any  alms  upon  him  for  the 
future.  The  portrait  of  the  bienkeureux  Paris  has  been 
engraved,  and  is  cried  about  the  streets.  The  people 
will  make  a  saint  of  him  without  the  help  of  the  court 
of  Rome  if  this  goes  on.*'  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
supernatural  phenomena  attributed  to  his  agency  was 
the  cure  of  a  young  female  named  Anne  Lefranc,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 
No  sooner  was  she  laid  upon  the  wonder-working  tomb 
than  the  most  distressing  symptoms  disappeared  in- 
stantaneously, and  within  a  few  days  her  recovery 
was  pronounced  complete.  As  the  event  became  a 
subject  of  loud  and  boastftil  exultation  among  the  en- 
emies of  the  Constitution,  archbishop  de  Yintimille 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  witnesses  came  forward  to  verify  the  prodigy ; 
forty  were  examined — among  them  the  mother,  the 
brother,  and  the  sister  of  the  patient,  and  the  surgeons 
who  had  attended  her — and  their  evidence  proved  by 
no  means  satis&ctory  upon  several  points  of  essential 
importance.  The  archbishop  decided  that,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  the  tale 
was  unworthy  of  credit.  On  July  24,  1781,  he  pub- 
lished a  mandement  to  that  effect;  he  condemned  a 
dissertation  which  had  been  circulated  in  defence  of 
the  miracles,  and  prohibited  all  marks  of  special  ven- 
eration at  the  tomb  of  M.  Paris  for  the  fbture.  **  Not- 
withstanding this,*'  says  Barbier,  **  such  acrowdcoUect- 
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ed  on  the  morrow,  St  James's  day,  that  hj  four  o^clock 
in  the  morning  it  was  not  possible  to  get  into  the 
church  of  St.  M^dard,  or  into  the  little  cemetery  which 
contains  the  tomb."  Mademoiselle  Leflranc  appealed 
to  the  Parliament  against  the  archbishop's  decision ; 
and  by  way  of  challenging  further  investigation,  twen- 
ty-three cnr6s  of  the  capital  laid  before  their  diocesan 
reports  of  fresh  marvels  of  the  same  kind,  which  now 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  their  rery  namt)er  became 
an  argument  of  no  small  weight  against  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  resorted  to  the  tomb  were  mostly 
females  suffering  under  variona  forms  of  nerrons  dis- 
ease, partially  paralyzed,  or  subject  to  hysterical  af- 
fections. These  poor  creatures  were  seized  with  spasms 
or  convulsions,  which  led  to  a  state  of  delirious  frenzy ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  whether  from  abnormal  tension 
of  the  imagination,  or  from  the  action  of  some  occult 
physiologioJ  cause,  such  paroz}*8ms  were  followed  by 
an  abatement  of  the  morbid  symptoms.  The  nervous 
system  was  relieved;  the  crippled  limb  resumed  ite 
frmctions ;  a  healthy  reaction  set  in,  and  infirmity  for 
the  time  took  flight.  Such  phenomena  are,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  popularly  classed  as  supernatural;  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  so  designated  in  a  relative 
sense — ^relatively,  tliat  is,  to  our  own  feeble  ideas  and 
apprehensions  of  the  organic  economy  of  nature.  The 
terms  natural  and  supernatural  serve,  in  fact,  only  to 
express  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  human 
knowledge.  The  noted  case  of  the  abb^  B6cheran, 
though  it  was  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  the  Jan- 
senist  agitators,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sober  and 
rational  criticism.  Throughout  the  year  1781  the  fer- 
ment continued  to  increase.  One  case  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation :  that  of  a  woman  who,  being 
in  sound  health,  pretended  to  be  paralytic,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  M^dard  in  a  spirit  of  mocking  incredu- 
lity. Her  folly  was  promptly  punished;  she  was 
struck  with  real  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the  right 
side,  and  was  caitied  away  on  a  litter  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd,  who  proclaimed 
this  novel  portent  through  the  streeto.  The  proc^ 
verbal  recording  the  event  was  signed  by  twenty-six 
persons  of  established  credit  in  various  sections  of  so- 
ciety, including  magistrates  of  the  Parliament  and  can- 
ons of  Notre  Dame.  Individuals  of  high  rank  were 
to  be  seen  from  time  to  time  among  the  throng  of  de- 
vout suppliants  at  the  shrine  of  the  Jansenist  ssint — 
the  princess-dowager  of  Conti,  the  marquis  de  Legale, 
the  vicomte  de  Nesmond.  the  chevalier  Folard  (a  lit- 
erary writer  of  considerable  reputation),  the  historian 
Rollin,  and  a  councillor  of  the  Parliament  named  Carr6 
de  Montg^ron.  The  last-named  personage  received, 
according  to  his  own  account,  a  most  memorable  rec- 
ompense for  his  assiduous  pilgrimages  to  St.  M^dard. 
He  was  converted,  by  an  inscrutable  and  irresistible 
impulse,  from  the  extreme  of  scepticism  to  a  profound 
acceptance  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Catholic  belief.  Mont- 
g^ron  recorded  his  own  experience,  together  with  his 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  he  formed  them,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
La  vMU  de»  miradei  operk  par  Finierceititm  deM.de 
Parte,  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  present  this 
work  to  Louis  XV,  whereupon  a  leUre  de  cachet  con- 
signed him  to  the  Bastile ;  and,  after  being  transforred 
ftx>m  one  place  oi  confinement  to  another,  he  ended  his 
days  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel  of  Valence.  The  con- 
vulsionist  movement  thus  ran  ite  course  through  va- 
rious stages,  until  it  reached  an  ultimate  development 
of  undisguised  indecency,  immorality,  and  impiety. 
At  this  point  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  it  could 
be  any  longer  defended  or  countenanced  by  men  of 
respectable  character ;  and  the  leading  Jansenisto  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  repudiate  all  connection  with 
it,  ixith  for  themselves  and  for  their  cause.  Bishops 
Colbert,  Caylus,  and  Soanen  bad  declared  in  fovor  of 
the  earlier  manifestations ;  bat  with  regard  to  the  ab- 
surdities and  excesses  which  followed  they  used  the 


language  of  unqnalified  condemnation.  The  moat  h 
fluential  of  the  appellant  clergy  took  the  same  line ; 
the  famous  Dugnet,  Jerome  Besolgne,  antiior  of  the 
BiaMre  de  PorUSoyd,  Bonrsier,  Delan,  D'Aafeld,  Pie- 
titpied,  and  others,  earnestly  reprobated  the  prevailing 
mania,  and  deprecated  the  obloquy  which  it  braof^t 
upon  their  party.  Petitpied,  a  veteran  contioicralal- 
ist  of  well-known  ability,  drew  up  in  1785  a  coosnlta- 
tion,  which  was  signed  by  thirty  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  to  serve  as  a  public  manifesto  of  their  aenti- 
mento  at  this  crisis.  These  divines  solemnly  denied 
that  the  convulsions  were  the  work  of  God,  And  de- 
clared them  to  be  more  probably  a  device  of  Satan. 
It  was  madness,  they  said,  fanaticism,  scandal,  blaa- 
phemy,  to  attribute  to  God  what  could  not  possibly 
proceed  from  him.  A  reply  was  immediately  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  oonvulrfonista,  who  tamprtcd  the 
doctors  with  deserting  their  colors  andbetrayini^  their 
convictions.  **  Though  standing  on  the  same  footing 
with  them  in  point  of  principle,  they  now  soaght  to 
deprive  them  oSt  the  most  cogent  proofr  and  argmneirts 
whereby  those  prfAdplee  were  established;  after  hav- 
ing furnished  them  with  arms,  tbey  had  cut  away  fnnn 
them  the  vantage-ground  on  which  they  hoped  to  con- 
found their  enemies  and  win  the  batUe."  The  ap- 
pellanto  were  thus  divided  against  themselves;  the 
learned,  the  right-minded,  the  moderate  found  it  nec- 
essary to  stand  aloof  f^m  the  thorough-paced  eothn- 
siaste,  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between  difivrent 
epochs  of  the  same  movement.  Some  mirades  they 
accepted  as  authentic,  others  they  branded  as  delo- 
sions  of  the  devil.  The  public  did  not  fail  to  animad- 
vert on  the  inconsistency ;  and  the  general  result  was 
to  cast  discredit  and  ridicule  upon  the  system  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  thaumaturgic  claims.  The 
government  of  Friince,  which  had  shown  ezemplaiy 
forbearance  with  this  strange  outburst  of  fknatiesl  de- 
lusion, was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  decep- 
tions by  closing  the  ehorch-vard  of  St.  MMard,  m  which 
the  bones  of  Francois  de  Paris  rest.  It  was  walled  sp 
in  January,  1782.  P&rls  is  the  author  of  several  eem- 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  They  were  peb- 
lished  after  his  death.  See  Jarvis,  Hiel.  of  ike  Oarrei 
of  FrwMe^  vol.  ii,  chap,  viii ;  Jomwd  of  Sacred  LUer- 
aiurCf  xxviii,  71  sq.     See  Jai^sekistb.    (L.  B.) 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  noted  as  the  best  I^tin  chronicler  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  about  1195.  He  joined  the 
order  at  St  Albans  in  1217.  He  was  soon  marked  as 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  disHngniabed  as  a 
musician,  poet,  omtor,  theologian,  painter,  and  aicfaitcct. 
His  practical  talents  were  tamed  to  the  reformatioii  of 
monastic  discipline,  on  which  aoconnt  he  was  sent  to 
Norway  by  the  pope.  After  his  return  to  Englaiid 
Matthew  Paris  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  king  Hcnrr 
III,  who  used  to  converse  with  him  in  the  most  faonKar 
manner,  and  who  derived  fVt>m  him  much  historksl 
information.  Paris  had  besides  a  large  number  of  m- 
fluential  fHends,  and  a  wide  circle  of  aeqnaintaDees 
among  the  clergy.  After  the  departure  of  Roper  of 
Wendover,  in  12S5,  Paris  was  chosen  to  moceed  him  as 
annalist  of  the  monastery.  A  man  of  his  marked  pnikh- 
ity  could  not  be  expected  to  discharge  this  duty  in  any 
politic  spirit,  and  he  reproved  vice  without  distinction 
of  persons,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  English  cosut  iN 
self;  at  the  same  time  he  showed  a  hearty  afl^ion  for 
bis  country  in  maintaining  its  privilegea  against  th« 
cmachments  of  the  pope  and  his  creatures  and 
who  plied  all  their  engines  to  destroy  and  abolish  thetn. 
Of  this  we  have  a  dw  though  nnwilliiig  evidence  in 
Baronins,  who  observes  that  Matthew  Paris  renoii- 
strated  with  too  sharp  and  bitter  a  spirit  againat  tbe 
court  of  Rome,  and  that,  except  in  this  particdar  onhr, 
his  histoiy  was  an  incompanJile  prodoctioo.  Bat  if  it 
did  not  find  hearty  reorgnition  among  his  kamed  oosv 
ligionists,  the  people  did  not  withhold  their  approttstkm, 
and  as  far  down  as  the  days  of  the  Refonnation  EagBsh- 
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men  pointed  with  pride  to  this  the  most  oonilderate  and 
trustworthy  Latin  chronicler.  This  work  i<  entitled 
Hiatoria  MqjoTf  and  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  William  the  Conqueror;  the 
second,  from  that  king^s  reign  to  1250.  He  carried  on 
this  history  afterwards  to  the  year  of  his  death  in  1259. 
Rishaoger,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Albans,  con- 
tinued it  to  1272  or  1273,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  Paris  made  an  abridgment  of  his  own  work,  which 
he  entitled  I/Utaria  Minor,  The  MS.  of  this  work  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published  some  other 
pieces  explanatory  of  his  Historia  Major,  An  account 
of  these  papers  may  be  seen  in  Basle.  The  first  edition 
of  the  HiUoria  Major  was  published  at  London  by 
archbishop  Parker  in  1571,  and  was  reproduced  at  Zu- 
rich in  1606 ;  later  and  more  complete  editions  are  those 
of  London  in  1640-41,  and  in  1684.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  Bohn*s  Antiqiuurian  Library. 
Matthew  Paris  died  in  1259.  See  Inett,  Ecdea,  ffitt, 
of  Engkuid;  Burton,  Ch,  HisL  of  England,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Parish  is  now  generally  used  to  designate  a  certain 
extent  of  territory  in  city  or  country,  with  its  church 
and  church  equipments.  The  word  is  fW>in  the  Greek 
wapoicta,  which  signifies  habitaium,  iojoundnffy  or  liv- 
ing as  a  stranger  or  inmate ;  for  so  it  is  used  among  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  The  Septuagint  translates  the 
Hebrew  word  II,  a  foreigner,  by  vapoiKo^  ((Jen.  xv, 
13,  etc.),  and  the  word  *^'l2i^,  a  dwelling-pUwe,  by  xapoi- 
Ki'a  (Psa.  cxix,  54)^  The  primitive  Christians  seem  to 
have  obtained  the  word  from  the  Jews.  These  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  sojourners  in  a  society— i,  e.  Jews 
who  had  come  from  foreign  parts  and  esteblished  them- 
selves either  in  a  synagogue  of  their  own  or  a  tempo- 
rary place  of  worship— the  voftoiKta,  At  the  banning 
of  Christianity  its  adherents  were  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  these  Jewish  sojourners.  The  primitive 
Christians  lived,  as  we  know,  in  a  retired  condition, 
sequestered  from  the  world,  and  little  mixing  with  its 
afiairs.  For  this  reason  St.  Peter  addresses  them  mc 
trapoixovQ^  etc,  ^  as  strangers  and  pUffrinuT  (1  Pet  ii, 
11).  This  number  of  strangers  in  the  heathen  cities 
was  called  the  Tapoueia,  over  which  there  was  set,  by 
apostolical  authority,  a  bishop,  a  TpotarwSy  a  chaztm,  an 
inspector,  or  a  rosh  oohel,  a  head  of  the  congregation ; 
all  which  names  denoted  the  episcopal  authority,  and 
which  in  a  little  time  centred  in  the  one  most  usual 
name  of  iwi^coa'oc,  or  bishop,  as  is  plainly  seen  by  the 
Ignatian  epistlesi  Thus  the  ItIokovoc  and  wapoueia 
became  relative  terms ;  he  that  had  the  superintendency 
of  the  congregation,  whether  one  or  more,  was  called 
the  bishop,  and  the  congregation  under  his  care  was 
called  the  leapoucia.  Hence,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  word  wapoixia  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  we  now  call  a  diocese  ;  and  thus,  in  the  apos- 
tolic canons,  a  bishop  that  leaves  his  diocese  for  an- 
other is  to  be  reduced  to  lay-communion.  Hence  it 
is  said,  **  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria  de- 
parted this  life."  And  again,  **  the  gloiy  of  the  diocese 
of  CfBsarea.**  The  Latins  took  up  the  same  way  of  ex- 
pressiony  from  the  Greek,  denoting  a  diocese  by  the 
word  parochia,  which  mode  of  expression  lasted  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  when  the  word  parochia  signified  a  diocese,  the 
word  diodesis  signified  a  parish.  So  in  the  Council  of 
Agatha,  presbjier  dum  dioeesin  tei^etj  ^  while  the  pres- 
byter is  in  possession  of  his  living.*'  And  in  the  third 
Council  of  Orleans,  diocesis  is  the  same  with  basilicoj  a 
parish  church. 

The  distribution  into  parishes  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively modem.  Originally  all  the  deigy  were  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  Episcopalian  churches)  but  coadjutors  of 
the  bishop,  and  served  in  his  church,  at  which  all  the 
fiuthfal  assembled.  Necessity,  no  doubt,  and  conven- 
ience gave  rise  to  the  division  of  parishes;  for  when 
the  number  of  believers  so  increased  in  large  and  pop- 
ulous ciries  that  a  single  church  could  not  care  for 


them,  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting  other  churches. 
At  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  a  number  of 
minor  churches  were  opened,  which  were  served  by  the 
cleigy,  at  first  not  permanently  atteched  to  them,  but 
sent  from  the  principal  or  bishop's  church,  and  in  prog- 
ress of  time  permanently  fixed  in  the  charge.  The  city 
of  Rome  had  above  forty  such  churches,  there  called 
tituli  (q.  v.),  before  the  end  of  the  8d  century.  In 
France  the  Council  of  Yaison  speaks  of  country  parishes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  In  England  we 
have  not  so  early  an  account  of  them,  because  the  rec- 
ords we  have  remaining  of  the  ancient  British  Church 
make  no  mention  of  parishes.  Dugdale  and  others 
think  Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
divided  so  much  of  the  nation  as  was  converted  into 
parishes  about  the  year  640 ;  but  others  understand  this 
division  rather  of  dioceses  than  parishes.  In  England 
the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  occurs  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar,  about  970.  The  parochial  division  of  districts 
seems  in  great  measure  to  have  followed  the  civil  dis- 
tribution into  manors,  or  other  feudal  divirions  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  the  same  stete  of 
things  the  English  owe  the  practice  of  lay  patronage, 
the  priest  ofiiciating  in  a  manorial  church  being  choeen, 
with  the  bishop's  consent,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  parochial  revenue,  however,  by  no  means  foUowed 
the  same  rules  which  now  prevail.  Settlement  in  a 
parish,  whether  in  city  or  country,  did  not  immediately 
entitle  a  man  to  the  revenue  arising  from  that  cure, 
whether  in  tithes,  oblations,  or  any  other  kind ;  for  an- 
ciently all  Church  revenues  were  delivered  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  bishop's  church,  whence,  by  direc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  bishop,  a  monthly  or  annual 
division  was  made  among  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion* At  Constentinople  no  parish  church  had  any  ap- 
propriated revenues  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
In  the  Western  Church,  particularly  in  Spain,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  the  bishopa  and  city  clergy 
still  had  their  revenues  out  of  a  common  fund.  Seis 
Mensa.  But  the  country  clergy  were  upon  a  different 
footing;  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  appropri- 
ation of  revenues  in  Spain  to  the  country  parochial 
churches.  In  Germany  and  France  the  revenues  of  the 
parochial  churches  seem  to  have  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  some  ages  longer.  Brougbton  says: 
"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  bishops  had  their  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  with  the  parochial  clergy 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  par- 
ishes; for  they  suppose  that  originally  the  bishop's  ca- 
thedral was  the  only  church  in  a  diocese  from  whence 
itinerant  or  occasional  preachers  were  sent  to  convert 
the  country  people,  who  for  some  time  resorted  to  the 
cathedral  for  divine  worship.  Afterwards,  by  degrees, 
other  churches  were  built  for  the  convenience  of  such 
as  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  cathedral,  some 
by  the  liberality  of  the  people  themselves,  others  by  the 
bishops,  and  others  by  the  Saxon  kings;  but  chiefly  the 
lords  of  manoiv  were  the  great  instruments  in  this  work 
of  founding  ^adih  churches.  The  bishops  seem  volun- 
terily  to  have  relinquished  their  title  to  parochial  reve- 
nues, though  whether  they  made  any  canon  about  it 
is  uncertain."  At  first,  all  ecclesiastical  income,  from 
whatever  district,  was  carried  into  a  common  fund, 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and  was 
generally  divided  into  four  parts — ^for  the  bishop,  for  the 
clergy,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  Church.  By  degrees, 
however,  beginning  first  with  the  rural  parishes,  and  ul- 
timately extending  to  those  of  the  cities,  the  parochial 
revenues  were  placed  at  the  dbposal  of  the  parish  deigy 
(subject  to  the  same  general  threefold  division,  for  the 
clergy,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  Church);  and  in  some 
places  an  abusive  daim,  which  was  early  reprobated, 
arose  upon  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  portion 
of  the  revenue.  Properly,  a  parish  has  but  one  church ; 
but  when  the  district  is  extensive,  one  or  more  minor 
(succursal)  churches,  sometimes  called  '<  chapels  of  ease," 
are  permitted. 
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"  In  the  law  of  England,  a  pariah  ia  an  important 
subdivision  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  load  self- 
government,  most  of  the  local  rates  and  taxes  being 
confined  within  that  area,  and  to  a  certain  extent  self- 
imposed  by  the  parties  who  pay  them.  The  origin  of 
the  division  of  England  into  parishes  is  not  very  clearly 
ascertained  bv  the  authorities.  Some  have  asserted 
that  the  division  bad  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  that  a 
parish  was  merely  a  district  sufficient  for  one  priest  to 
attend  to.  But  others  have  asserted  that  parishes  had 
a  civil  origin  long  anterior  to  ecclesiastical  distinctions, 
advantage  being  merely  taken  to  ingraft  these  on  so 
convenient  an  existing  subdivision  of  the  country ;  and 
that  a  parish  was  a  subdivision  of  the  ancient  hundred, 
known  as  a  vill  or  town,  and  through  its  machinery  the 
.  public  taxes  were  anciently  collected.  Hobart  fixes  the 
date  of  the  institution  of  civil  parishes  in  1179,  and  his 
account  has  been  generally  followed.  Much  difficulty 
has  occasionally  arisen  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ishes. Blackstone  says  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were 
originally  ascertained  by  those  of  manors,  and  that  it 
very  seldom  happened  that  a  manor  extended  itself 
over  more  parishes  than  one,  though  there  were  often 
many  manors  in  one  parish.  Nevertheless,  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes  are  often  intermixed,  which  Black- 
stone  accounts  for  by  the  practice  of  the  lords  of  adjoin- 
ing manors  obliging  their  tenants  to  appropriate  their 
tithes  towanis  the  officiating  minister  of  the  church, 
which  was  built  for  the  whole.  Even  in  the  present 
day  these  boundaries  often  give  rise  to  litigation,  and 
the  courts  have  always  decided  the  question  according 
to  the  proof  of  custom.  This  custom  is  chiefly  estab- 
lished by  the  ancient  practice  of  perambulating  the 
parish  in  Rogation-week  in  each  year.  See  Perambu- 
T^TiON.  There  are  some  places  as  to  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  are  parishes  or  not,  and  hence  it  has 
lieen  usual  to  call  them  reputed  parishes.  There  are 
also  places  called  extra-parochial  places,  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  parish,'  such  as  forest  and  abbey  lands. 
In  these  cases  the  persons  inhabiting  were  not  subject 
to  the  usual  parochial  rates  and  taxes,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  parochial  life.  But  in  1857  a  statute  was  passed 
which  put  extra-parochial  places  upon  a  similar  footing 
to  parishes,  by  giving  power  to  justices,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  Poor-law  Board,  to  annex  them  to  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  after  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  much 
the  same  way  as  other  places.  One  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  parish  is  that  there  is  a  parish  church,  and 
an  incumbent  and  churchwardens  attached  to  it,  and  by 
this  machinery  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parishioners 
are  attended  to.  These  several  parish  churches,  and 
the  endowments  connected  therewith,  belong  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  the  nation,  and  the  incumbents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  amena- 
ble  to  the  discipline  of  the  bishops  and  the  spiritual 
courts.  The  private  patronage,  or  right  of  presenting  a 
dergj^man  to  an  incumbency,  is  technically  called  an 
advowson,  and  is  generally  held  by  an  iadividual  as  a 
salable  property,  having  a  market  valtte.  '  The  patron 
has  an  absolute  right  (quite  irrespective  of  the  wishes 
of  the  parishioners)  to  present  a  clerk  or  ordained  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  a  vacant  benefice,  and  it  is 
for  the  bishop  to  see  to  his  qualifications.  The  bishop 
is  the  sole  judge  of  these  qualifications,  and  if  he  ap- 
proves of  them,  the  clerk  or  priest  is  instituted  and  in- 
ducted into  the  benefice,  which  ceremony  completes  his 
legal  title  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  The  incumbents 
of  parish  churches  are  called  rectors,  or  vicars,  or  per- 
petual curates,  the  distinction  being  chiefly  founded  on 
the  state  of  the  tithes.  When  the  benefice  is  full,  then 
the  freehold  of  the  church  vests  in  the  rector  or  parson, 
and  so  does  the  church-vard :  but  he  holds  these  onlv  as 
a  trustee  for  the  us^  of  the  parishioners.  There  are  certain 
duties  which  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church  is  bound 
by  law  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners.  He 
is  bound,  as  a  general  rule,  to  reside  in  the  parish,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  them. 


The  first  duty  of  the  incumbent  is  to  perform  public 
worship  in  the  parish  church  every  Sunday,  acoording 
to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Ptsjer, 
which  is  part  of  the  statute-law  of  England.  He  must 
adhere  strictly  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  even  to 
the  dress  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Canons.  The  incumbent  is  also  boond  to  baptise  the 
children  of  all  the  parishioners,  and  to  administer  the 
rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  pazishioneis  not  less 
than  three  times  each  year.  The  incumbent  is  also 
bound  to  allow  the  parishioners  to  be  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  accommodation, 
and  to  read  the  burial-eervice  at  each  interment.  He 
is  also  bound  to  marry  the  parishioners  on  their  tender- 
ing themselves,  and  complying  with  the  marriage  acts, 
within  the  parish  church  and  during  canmical  honrs, 
and  it  is  said  he  is  liable  to  an  action  of  damages  if  he 
refuse.  In  respect  to  burials  and  marriages,  certain  fees 
are  frequently  payable  by  custom ;  but  unless  sneh  a 
custom  exists,  no  fee  is  exigible  for  perforaumoe  of  then 
duties.  In  many  cases,  where  one  church  haul  become 
insufficient  for  the  increased  population,  the  old  parish 
has  been  subdivided  under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
the  first  of  which  was  passed  in  1818,  into  two  or  man 
ecclesiastical  districts  or  parishes,  for  each  of  which  a 
new  church  was  built,  and  an  incumbent  appointed. 
The  incumbents  in  these  ecclesitftical  pariahes  have 
generally  been  provided  for  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
mother-parish  or  by  voluntary  benefactors,  and  by  the 
aid  of  pew-rents.  But  these  ecclesiastical  parishes,  so 
far  as  the  poor  and  other  secular  purposes  are  coocfrmed, 
make  no  change  in  the  old  law.  Another  incident  of 
the  parish  church  is  that  there  must  be  churcbwardem 
appointed  annually,  who  are  accordingly  leading  paro- 
chial officers,  and  whose  duty  u  partly  ecclesiastical  and 
partly  civiL  Their  civil  duties  consist  chiefly  in  this, 
that  they  must  join  the  overseers  in  many  of  the  duties 
arising  out  of  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  inciden- 
tal duties  imposed  by  statute.  But  their  primary  duty 
is  to  attend  to  the  repair  and  good  ordv  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church.  The  common  law  reqnim  that  there ' 
should  be  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
by  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  is  chosen  by  the  pari^b- 
ioners  in  vestry  assembled,  but  sometimes  this  rule  is 
varied  by  a  local  custom.  The  appointment  and  elec- 
tion take  place  in  Easter-week  of  each  year.  In  elect- 
ing the  people's  churchwarden  there  is  often  much  local 
excitement,  and  it  is  common  to  poll  the  parish,  all  those 
who  pay  poor-rates  being  entitled  to  vote,  the  naml«r 
of  votes  varying  according  to  the  rent,  bat  no  f^xson 
having  more  than  six  votes.  See  Chcbcbwasdetcs. 
The  next  most  important  business  connected  with  the 
parish  is  that  which  concerns  the  poor,  the  leading 
principle  being  that  each  parish  is  bound  t»  pay  the 
expense  of  relieving  its  own  poor.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  parish  is  that  all  the  highways  within 
the  parish  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  parish,  L  e.  by 
the  inhabitants  who  are  rated  to  the  poor.  The  above 
duties  in  reference  to  the  parish  church,  the  poor,  and 
the  highways  are  the  leading  duties  attaching  to  the 
parish  as  a  parish ;  but  over  and  above  these,  many 
miscellaneous  duties  have  been  imposed  on  the  parish 
officers,  particularly  on  the  overseers  and  churdivar- 
dens.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  pariah,  as  a  parish, 
is  required  to  act,  the  mode  in  which  it  does  so  is  by 
the  machinery  of  a  vestry.  A  vestiy  is  a  meeting  of 
all  the  inhabitant  householders  rated  to  the  poor.  It 
is  called  by  the  churchwardens,  and  all  questions  are 
put  to  the  vote.  Any  rate-payer  who  thinks  the  ma* 
jority  of  those  present  do  not  represent  the  majority 
of  the  whole  parishioners  is  entitled  to  demand  a  pnlL 
At  these  meetings  great  excitement  often  prevails,  es- 
pecially in  meetings  respecting  chnicb- rates.  Wher^ 
ever  a  parish  improvement  is  fbund  to  be  deainUe,  the 
vestry  may  meet  and  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  which  case  they  have  powers  of  taring 
themselves  for  the  expense.    Such  ia  the  cam  at  to  the 
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estaUishinent  of  bathe  and  wash-hoiueB,  watching  and 
lighting.  Returns  are  made  of  all  parish  and  local  rates 
to  Parliament  eveiy  year.  The  parish  property,  except 
the  goods  of  the  parish  church,  which  are  vested  in  the 
churchwardens,  is  vested  in  the  overseers,  who  hold  and 
manage  the  same,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  in  order  to  sell  it  Of  late  a  statute  has  au- 
thorized benefactors  to  dedicate  greens  or  playgrounds 
to  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  through  the  intervention 
of  trustees." — Chambers. 

In  Scotland  the  division  into  parishes  has  existed 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  is  recognised  for  cer- 
tain civil  purposes  relative  to  taxation  and  otherwise, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  purely  eoclesiasticaL    The  Court 
of  Session,  acting  as  the  commission  of  teinds,  may  unite 
two  or  more  parishes  into  one ;  or  may  divide  a  parish, 
or  disjoin  pajrt  of  it,  with  consent  of  the  heritors  (or 
landholders)  of  a  major  part  of  the  valuation;  or  apart 
fitom  their  consent,  if  it  be  shown  that  there  is  within 
the  disjoined  part  a  sufficient  place  of  worship,  and  if 
the  titulars  of  teinds,  or  others  who  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  three  fourths  of  the  additional  stipend,  do  not  ob- 
ject.    By  act  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  44,  any  district  where 
there  is  an  endowed  church  may  be  erected  into  a  par- 
ish quoad  sacrOj  for  stich  purposes  as  are  purely  eocle- 
siasticaL    Endowed  Gaelic  congregations  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Lowlands  may  similarly  be  erected  into 
parishes  quoad  sacra.    The  principal  application  of  the 
parochial  division  for  civil  purposes  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor-law.   Under  the  old  system  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  pooi^law  were  the  kirk-session  in  coun- 
ty parishes,  and  the  magistrates,  or  certain  managers  se- 
lected by  them,  in  burghal  parishes.  The  act  8  and  9  VicU 
c.  83,  which  remodeUed  the  poor-law  of  Scotland,  retain- 
ed the  old  adminbtrative  body  so  long  as  there  was  no 
assessment;  but,  on  a  parish  being  assessed,  substituted 
for  it  a  new  one,  consisting  in  rural  parishes  of  the  own- 
ers of  heritable  property  of  £20  yearly  value,  of  the 
magistrates  of  any  royal  burgh  within  the  bounds,  of 
the  kirk-se88i<Mi,  a  certain  number  of  members  chosen 
by  the  persons  assessed;  and  in  burghal  parishes  of 
members,  not  exceeding  thirty,  chosen  by  the  persons 
assessed,  four  members  named  by  the  magistrates,  and 
not  above  four  by  the  kirk-session  or  sessions.     The 
Board  of  Supervision  may  unite  two  or  more  parishes 
into  a  combination  for  poor-law  purposes.    There  is  not 
the  same  extensive  machinery'  for  parochial  self-gov- 
emnaent  that  exists  in  England.     The  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  fabric  of  the  chureh  fklls  on  the  heritors, 
and  there  are  no  churchwardens.    Highways  are  not 
repairable  by  the  parish,  and  there  are  no  electiops  of 
surveyors  or  way-wardens.     The  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  vestry,  which  so  often  takes  place  in  England, 
is  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  hence  the  rate-payers  do 
not  interest  themselves  so  much  in  local  affairs.    Many 
of  the  duties  which  in  England  are  discharged  by  pa- 
rochial officers,  are  in  Scotland  discharged  by  the  sher- 
iff^derk,  a  county  officer.    In  Scotland  there  is  a  school 
in  every  parish,  while  in  England  the  parochial  school 
is  anknovm.    See  Parish-S^oou 

In  Ireland  the  parish  system  has  undergone  consid- 
erable modification.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  far 
more  liberal  than  the  Church  of  England  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  republican  in  char- 
acter. There  is,  first,  in  each  diocese  a  committee  of 
"  patronage**  or  appointment,  consisting  of  the  bishop, 
with  two  clerical  and  one  lay  member,  elected  by  the 
Diocesan  Synod.  Then  in  each  parish  the  parishioners, 
who  moat  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  elect 
three  lay  communicants  to  be  nominators  for  the  par- 
ish. When  a  vacancy  occurs,  these  two  bodies  form  a 
Board  of  Nomination,  in  which  the  diocese,  in  its  three 
orders,  bishop,  presbyters,  and  laymen,  and  the  parish, 
are  both  fairiy  represented.  The  bishop  is  ex  officio 
president,  and  has  both  an  ordinary  and  a  casting  vote. 
Pn>vi8ion  is  made  for  filling  vacancies  in  both  branches 
of  this  board.    If  the  bishop  should  not  be  satisfied  with 


the  fitness  of  the  deigyman  so  nominated,  he  may  de- 
cline to  institute;  but,  if  required,  must  give  him  his 
reasons  in  writing.  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  clergyman  so  rejected.  If  no  nom- 
ination is  made  to  the  bishop  in  three  months  after  a 
vacancy,  the  ap[iointment  lapses  to  the  bishop.  If  the 
nominators  of  any  cure  shall  signify  to  the  bishop,  in 
writing,  their  desire  to  leave  the  nomination  to  him,  he 
may  institute  any  duly  qualified  clergyman  whom  he 
may  think  fit.  A  clergsrman  resigning  cannot  with- 
draw from  the  duties  of  his  cure  until  his  resignation 
has  been  accepted  and  registered  by  the  bishop  and 
notified  to  the  churchwardens.  Nor  can  an  incumbent 
be  removed  without  his  own  consent,  unless  upon  the 
dednon  of  a  competent  tribunal.  These  regulations 
seem  fidrly  to  consider  the  rights  of  all  parties.  A 
parish  cannot  be  kept  vacant  by  its  own  perversity  or 
negligence,  nor  any  loyal  parish  unduly  obstructed  in 
its  choice.  A  clergyman  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out canonical  cause,  and  by  authority,  nor  yet  to  be  ob- 
truded upon  an  unwilling  people.  The  bishop's  ulti- 
mate responsibility  and  prerogative  is  recognised,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  given  to  keep  the  clergy  employed, 
and  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  There  is 
besides  a  general  sustentation  fund,  which  is  to  become 
the  chief  support  of  the  clergy,  and  is  intended  to  give 
to  the  ministry  an  income  irrespective  of  employment, 
BO  that  congregations  may  not  at  their  will  vrithhold 
the  pastor's  salary. 

In  the  United  States  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh 
adheres  to  the  parish  idea.  The  whole  of  each  diocese 
is  divided  into  parishes,  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  each 
geographical  parish  are  confided  to  the  local  Chureh 
and  its  pastor.  But  the  parish  is  of  course  purely  ec- 
clesiastical. There  were,  however,  in  our  colonial  days 
parishes  set  off  and  named  by  the  civil  authority.  These 
existed  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  al- 
most coeval  with  their  settlement  as  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  We  find  notices  of  such  parishes  in  Virginia 
as  far  back  as  1629,  in  Maryland  in  1692,  in  South  Car- 
olina in  1708,  created  such  by  acts  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies. When  the  Church  was,  in  process  of  time, 
established  in  any  of  these  civil  parishes,  the  ecclesi- 
astical was  made  coextensive  with  the  colonial  parish. 
The  power  to  divide  these  parishes  is  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  the  Diocesan  Conventions;  and  in  several  di- 
oceses (e.  g.  Virginia  and  Maryland)  they  have  legis- 
lated fully  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  Episcopal  par- 
ishes however  are  of  the  second  class  named,  and  sim- 
ply mean  the  congregation  statedly  worshipping  in  any 
given  church.  So  intermingled  are  the  congregations 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  that  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  The  dlst  canon  of 
1832  thus  speaks: 

"  No  clergyman  belonging  to  this  Charcb  shall  officiate, 
either  by  preaching,  reaalDs  prayers,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
parish  or  within  the  parucblsl  cure  ofnnother  clergyman, 
iinlei<8  he  hnve  received  express  permission  for  that  pur- 
pose tram  the  minister  of  the  parish  or  cure,  or,  In  bis 
absence,  flrom  the  churchwardens  and  vestrymen,  or  trus- 
tees of  the  congregation.  Where  parish  bonndaries  are 
not  defined  by  Taw  or  otherwise,  each  city,  borongh,  vl1> 
Ifige,  town,  or  township  In  which  there  is  one  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  or  congrsgntion,  or  mora  than  one  such 
chnrch  or  congrc^tion.  shall  be  held,  for  all  the  pnr- 
poses  of  this  canon,  to  oe  the  parish  or  parishes  of^tbe 
Protestant  Boiscopal  clergyman  or  cleigymeu  having 
charge  of  said  chnrch  or  chnrohes,  conffrention  or  oon- 
grejrations.  And  in  case  of  snch  a  vicinTty  of  two  or 
more  churches,  as  that  there  can  be  no  local  bonndaries 
drawn  l>etween  their  respective  cures  or  parishes.  It  is 
hereby  ordained  that  in  every  snch  case  no  minister  of 
this  Chnrch,  other  than  the  part)cb1al  clergy  of  said  cnreis 
shiill  preach  within  the  common  limits  of  tbe  same.  In  any 
other  place  than  In  one  of  the  churches  tbereot  without 
tbe  consent  of  tbe  major  number  of  tbe  parochial  clergy 
of  the  said  churches.** 

In  Massachusetts  law  a  parish  signifies  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal society,  without  local  reference — that  is,  those  inhab- 
itants of  a  town  who  belong  to  one  Chureh,  though  they 
live  among  people  belonging  to  other  churches.    The 
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dvil  fimcCioiiB  of  the  parish  offioei*  an  now  performed 
in  the  main  by  the  town  oiganizataoiu  The  term 
pariah  ia  alao  uaed  in  a  popular  but  inaccurate  way  to 
signify  the  memben  of  the  congregation  woiahipping 
in  any  local  church  of  aoy  denomination. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  that  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  notion  of  the  parish  is  fast  dying  out 
in  this  country.  There  is  now  an  agitation  on  foot  to 
give  it  greater  efficiency  by  creating  such  a  sustentarion 
fund  as  the  Irish  Church  has  established ;  but  if  that 
should  fail,  it  is  likely  the  parish  sjrstem  will  have  to  be 
altogether  abandoned,  or  be  confined  to  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  its  own  membership.  In  1867  the  parochial  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  discussion.  Dr. 
Stephen  Tyng,  Jr.,  by  invitation  of  the  deceased  prin- 
cipal editor  of  this  Cydopadia,  preached  in  a  MethodtBt 
church  (St,  Jameses)  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  rec- 
tor of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  held  his  ground 
invaded,  as  Dr.  Tyng  had  not  asked  his  consent,  and  the 
matter  was  carried  to  the  highest  courts  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  There  has  never  been  a  defi- 
nite settlement  reached.  Dr.  Tyng,  though  an  offender 
against  the  canon,  remains  in  that  Church,  and  his  own 
congregation  support  the  action,  frequently  repeated 
since  l^  him  and  other  clergymen  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  One  of  the  ablest  editorials  for  the 
Low-Church  view  was  presented  by  the  A  merican  PreS' 
byterian^  March  26, 1868.  The  High-Church  view  was 
taken  by  the  New  York  Church  Journal,  and  we  refer 
to  its  pages  for  a  general  representation  of  the  parish 
question  from  1868  to  our  own  time,  especially  to  their 
publications  of  Dec  9, 1875,  and  FeU  8, 1876.  '  For  gen- 
eral inquiry  on  the  parish  system  we  refer  to  Kiddle, 
Christian  A ntiquitiei,  p.  727  sq. ;  Coleman,  AndetU  Chrig- 
tianity  JCxempHfied;  Bingham,  Chrittian  Antiquities; 
Siegel,  ChritUiche  AUerthUmer,  iv, 878  sq.;  Hook,  Ec- 
des.  Diet,  s^  v. ;  Blunt,  Biai,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Green,  Short 
Hist,  of  the  English  People,  p.  66  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred 
Archaology,  s.  v.;  Freeman,  Comparative  Polities,  p. 
116,417.    (J.H.W.) 

Pariah  Chaplain  is  an  assistant  stipendiary,  tem- 
porary or  permanent;  the  mediaeval  curate,  whose  pay 
was  six  marks  a  year  in  1847.  In  1862  they  had  be- 
come scarce,  preference  being  given  ^y  unbeneficed  cler- 
gy to  the  office  of  mass  priests,  who  celebmted  annals 
only,  without  cure  of  souls.  Very  stringent  regulations 
were  then  made  in  order  to  secure  curates,  while  the 
pay  of  the  others  was  not  to  exceed  five  marks  a  year. 
— ^Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcheeology,  %,  v. 

Parish  Churches  existed  in  a  monastic  or  cathe- 
dral church,  as  at  Norwich,  Kilkenny,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Salisbury,  and  Hereford.  Spanish  cathedrals  have  usu- 
ally an  attached  sagrario  or  parroquia,  or  parish  church, 
which  communicates  with  the  main  building ;  at  Streng- 
ntts,  in  the  south  aisle,  there  is  a  peasants'  church.  Nice, 
like  Manchester  and  Ripon,  are  also  parish  churches. 
The  Austin  canons  of  Thornton,  Carlisle,  and  Christ- 
church,  and  the  secular  canons  at  Hereford  and  Chi- 
chester, left  the  naves  open  for  the  parish  altar;  the 
Benedictines,  who  at  Rochester,  Westminster,  St  Al- 
bania, and  other  places,  built  a  separate  parish  church, 
yet  tolerated  it  within  the  nave  at  Bodmin  and  Tyne- 
mouth.  At  Romsey,  Marrick,  Sl  Helen's  (Bishops- 
gate),  Croyland,  and  Dunstable,  the  north  atslie,  and  at 
Leominster  the  south  aisle,  formed  a  parish  church.  At 
Lincoln  bishop  Sutton  removed  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  out  of  the  nave.  In  order  to  give 
atill  further  relief  at  Chichester,  Scarborough,  and  Man- 
chester, side  chapels  were  erected  externally  to  the  nave 
aisles ;  a  large  chapel  at  York  and  a  church  of  St  Cross 
at  Ely  were  appended  on  the  north,  as  at  Rochester 
and  Waltham  on  the  south,  of  the  nave ;  and  at  Sher- 
borne a  western  ante-church. — Walcott,  s.  v. 

Parish  Clerk,  in  England,  is  an  officer  of  the  par- 
ish of  some  importance,  his  duty  being  to  lead  the  re- 
sponses during  the  reading  of  the  service  in  the  parish 


ebnrch.  He  is  appointed  by  the  paiaon,  imleai 
other  custom  of  a  peculiar  kind  exists  in  the  parish. 
He  must  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  his  office  Cor 
life,  but  is  removable  by  the  parson  for  sufficient  cause. 
By  the  statute  7  and  8  Vict  c.  69,  a  person  in  holy  or- 
ders may  be  elected  a  parish  clerk.  Under  aome  of  the 
Church  Building  Acts  governing  the  new  churches 
built  in  populous  parishes,  he  is  annually  appointed  br 
the  minister.  The  salary  of  the  pariah  derk  ia  paid  out 
of  the  church-rate. — Chambers,  %,  v. 

Parish  Priest.  (1.)  A  mediseval  reader  in  a  par- 
ish church  in  1127;  a  temporary  assistant  in  choir  to  s 
resident  incumbent,  without  cure  of  souls.  In  1287  he 
received  forty  shillings  a  year,  while  the  chaplain  had 
five  marks,  and  the  mass  priest  was  paid  fifty  shilliiigiL 
He  is  called  a  temporary  vicar  in  1408.  (2.)  In  1862,  a 
curate  in  a  parish  church.  (8.)  A  rector  or  vicsr  in 
1268 ;  called  by  John  de  Athon  perpetual  curate  or 
perpetual  vicar.  The  temporary  parish  priests  only 
preached  if  they  had  a  license.  Either  of  the  three 
meanings  of  the  word  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
context  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Annoal 
chaplains,  in  1286,  were  required  not  to  be  removed  by 
the  rectors  without  reasonable  cause.  In  1305  these 
stipendiaries,  or  chaplains,  were  often  maintained  by 
their  friends;  they  attended  choir  in  surplice,  and  cooU 
only  celebmte  mass,  bury,  and  hear  confessions  by  the 
permission  of  the  incumbent — Walcott,  Sacred  Artk^ 
ologtfy  s.  V.    See  Curatk. 

Parish  Ctohools  have  existed  in  the  Chnrch  ance 
the  6th  century.  Of  course  we  refer  to  schools  for  sec- 
ular instruction.  Catechetical  schools  existed  much 
earlier.  See  Catbchi£TIC8.  In  the  7th  oeDtury  we 
find  enactments  regarding  parochial  or  pariah  sehook 
(See  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  and  of  Trolls, 
A.D.  692.)  In  later  times  many  of  these  schools  were 
abandoned,  and  the  instruction  of  the  young  intrusted 
to  the  monastic  establishments.  After  the  Reformation 
parochial  schools  became  quite  common  in  Gemanr, 
but  with  the  modem  provisions  for  instruction  by  the 
state  the  parochial  schools  have  been  abandoned,  ex- 
cept by  the  Romanists  and  the  Jews^  The  latter  csll 
them  Congregational  Schools. 

In  England  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  parish  scbod 
— that  is»  a  school  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  perish- 
ioners,  endowed  by  the  state,  or  supported  by  taxes  on 
the  parishioners.  Every  school  beyond  charity  scboob 
is  more  or  less  voluntary  in  its  character,  and  endowed, 
if  at  all,  by  private  benefM^tora.  In  Scotland,  however, 
it  is  essential  that  in  every  parish  there  shall  be  a  psr- 
ish  school,  for  a  statute  of  1696  made  it  oompulsorr  oa 
the  herit<»8 — i.  e.  the  chief  proprietors — to  provide  a 
school-house,  and  to  fix  a  salary  for  the  teacher.  If  the 
heritors  neglected  to  supply  a  school-hottse,  the  presby- 
tery was  empowered  to  order  one  at  the  expenae  of  the 
heritors. 

In  Scotland,  as  eariy  aa  the  reign  of  David  I,  there 
were  grammar  schools  in  the  principal  towns,  and  in 
many  of  the  monasteries.  There  were  also  "lecture 
schools,"  as  they  were  called,  in  which  the  young  were 
taught  to  read  the  vernacular  language.  These  semi- 
naries were  placed  uider  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergy,  who  held  a  monopoly  of  Uie  learning  of  these 
remote  times.  We  find,  for  example,  in  the  oartuUry 
of  Kelso  that  all  the  churches  and  achools  in  Roxbuigk 
were  bestowed  by  David  I  on  the  monastery  of  Keira, 
and  the  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were  oonfinaed  to 
the  monks  of  Dunfermline  by  Richard,  bishop  of  Sl 
Andrews,  from  1168  to  1178.  The  first  effort  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  to  promote  the  edncatkn  of  the 
people  was  made  in  the  year  1494,  when  it  was  enacted, 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  Soots,  that  all  bar- 
ons and  substantial  freeholders  ^'should  put  their  ddeS 
sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools,  frim  they  be  six  or  nioe 
years  of  age,  and  to  remun  at  the  grammar  schools  sa- 
til  they  be  competently  founded  and  have  periect  iaiiB; 
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and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the  scfaools  of 
artB  and  jure  (law),  so  that  they  have  knowledge  and 
underatanding  of  the  laws,  through  the  whilk  jiutioe 
may  remain  omTersally  through  all  the  realm."  No 
proviaion,  however,  was  made  for  the  education  of  the 
common  people  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  Firat  Book  o/DudpUnej  ch.  yii,  the  importance 
of  schools  is  strongly  inculcated,  in  order  that  the  youth 
may  have  knowledge  and  learning  to  profit  and  comfort 
the  Church.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  neceenty 
that  **evei7  parish  should  have  one  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed— such  a  one,  at  least,  as  might  be  able  to  teach 
grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  were  of  any 
reputation.  If  it  were  a  country  parish,  where  the  peo- 
ple convened  to  the  doctrine  only  once  in  the  week, 
then  must  either  the  ministor  or  the  reader  there  ap* 
pointed  take  care  over  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
parish,  to  instmct  them  in  the  first  rudiments,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Catechism,  as  we  have  it  now  translated 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Order j  called  the '  Order  of  Ge- 
neva.' '*  It  was  further  provided  that  **  no  father,  of 
whatsoever  rank,  should  use  his  children  at  his  own 
iJancT,  especially  in  youth,  but  that  all  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue. 
The  rich  and  powerful  were  to  be  exhorted,  and,  by  the 
censure  of  the  Church,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons 
to  the  profit  of  the  Church  and  commonwealth;  and 
this  was  to  be  done  at  their  own  expense.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  Church  if  they  showed  a  genius  for  letters."  It  was 
also  appointed  that  when  the  ordinary  curriculum  had 
been  passed  through,  **  the  children  should  either  pro- 
ceed to  further  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be  set  to 
some  handle  craft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exercise; 
providing  alwaies  that  first  they  have  the  knowledge 
of  God*s  law  and  commandments,  the  use  and  oiBce  of 
the  same,  the  chiefe  articles  of  the  beleefe,  the  right 
forme  to  pray  unto  God,  the  number,  use,  and  effect  of 
the  sacraments,  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  of 
his  offices  and  natures,  and  such  other  points,  without 
the  knowledge  whereof  neither  sny  man  deserves  to  be 
called  a  Christian,  neither  ought  any  man  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  table."  At  this 
period,  however,  there  was  no  law  which  compelled  the 
heriton  or  parishionen  to  establish  schools  or  to  pro* 
vide  salaries  for  the  teachers.  The  Church  courte  of 
the  ministers,  in  their  several  parishes,  exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  to  supply  this  defect.  Measures 
were  taken  by  many  of  the  kirk-sessions  to  provide  ed- 
ucation lor  the  poor  out  of  the  parochial  funds,  and  in 
cases  of  youths  of  promising  ability  and  remarkable  dil- 
igence, it  was  not  uncommon  to  give  an  additional  sum 
to  prepare  them  for  the  university.  It  was  declared 
thai  **gif  ony  pair  refuis  to  come  to  school,  help  of  sic 
thing  as  thay  neid  and  requyr  shall  be  refused  to  them. 
And  as  for  sic  as  ar  able  to  sustein  ther  baimes  at  the 
school,  and  do  ther  dewtie  to  the  teacher  for  them,  thay 
shall  be  commandit  to  put  them  to  the  school,  that 
thay  may  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  virtue ; 
quhilk  if  thay  refuise  to  do,  thay  shall  be  called  before 
the  sesstoun  and  admonished  of  their  dewtie."  A  num- 
ber of  the  ministen  established  and  endowed  schools  at 
their  own  expense.  Their  zealous  efforto  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people  were  attended  with  great 
Sttccessi  It  appean  from  a  report  of  the  visitation  of  a 
uumber  of  the  parishes  in  the  synod  of  Fife  in  1611  and 
1613  that  at  that  early  period,  of  the  parishes  visited, 
^  those  which  had  were  more  than  double  in  number  to 
those  which  had  not  schools."  In  1616  the  privy  coun- 
cil empowered  the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  the 
heritors,  to  establish  a  school  in  every  parish  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the  land  fur  that  pur* 
pose,  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  train- 
ing of  children  ^in  civility,  godliness,  knowledge,  and 
learning."  This  act,  however,  was  not  vigorously  car- 
ried out,  and  in  1626  an  effort  was  made  by  Charles  I 
to  remedy  the  defect.    The  act  of  the  privy  council  in 


1616  was  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  in  1683,  and  un-* 
der  its  authority  a  number  of  additional  schools  were 
erected  in  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the  country. 
Five  years  later  the  General  Assembly  gave  directions 
"for  Uie  settling  of  schools  in  every  parish,  and  provid- 
ing entertainment  for  men  able  for  the  charge  of  teach- 
ing youth."  A  representation  was  made  to  his  majesty 
that  the  "  means  hitherto  appointed  for  schools  of  all 
sorte  have  both  been  little  and  ill  paid,"  and  presby- 
teries were  ordered  to  see  **that  every  parish  should 
have  a  school  where  children  are  to  be  bred  in  reading, 
writing,  and  grounds  of  religion."  The  revival  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  which  took 
place  at  this  period,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  soon  after  that  time  schools  were  generally  estab- 
lished in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
We  are  told  by  Kirkton  that  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  **  every  village  had  a  school,  eveiy  family 
almost  had  a  Bible ;  3rea,  in  most  of  the  country  ail  the 
children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures."  The  dissen- 
sions which  soon  after  broke  ont  in  Scotland  unfortu- 
nately prevented  the  nation  from  reaping  the  benefito 
of  this  judicious  policy,  and  threatened  to  reduce  the 
whole  country  to  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism.  After 
the  Revolution,  however,  had  established  peace  and  or^ 
der  in  the  kingdom,  an  act  was  passed  in  1696  which 
declared  that  **  there  be  a  school  founded  and  a  school- 
master appointed  in  every  parish  (not  already  provided), 
by  advice  of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  this  purpose  that 
the  heriton  do  in  every  congregation  meet  among  them- 
selves and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
and  nK>diiy  a  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  shall 
not  be  under  100  merks  (£5  lit.  l^dL),  nor  above  200 
merks  (£\\  2t.  2}d),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terms." 
The  teacher  was  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession 
ofFaiihj  and  to  promise  to  conform  to  the  worship  and 
to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  right  of  appointing  the  schoolmaster  and  selecting 
the  branches  to  be  taught  was  vested  in  the  heritors  of 
each  parish ;  while  the  duty  of  examining  the  teacher 
before  his  induction  to  office,  and  of  judging  of  his  qual- 
ifications, and  of  superintending  and  Wsiting  the  school, 
was  intrusted  to  the  presbytery.  This  famous  act  laid 
the  foundation  of  Scotland's  proudest  distinction,  and 
has  proved  one  main  source  of  her  subsequent  prosper- 
ity. For  more  than  a  century  after  the  enactment  of 
this  law  the  Scottish  parochial  schools  were  wholly 
overlooked  by  the  legislatare.  The  emoluments  of  the 
schoolmasters,  in  consequence,  remained  stationary, 
while  those  of  every  other  profession  and  trade  in- 
creased; and  therefore  their  social  status,  acquirements, 
and  influence  were  greatly  deteriorated.  Their  de- 
pressed condition  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislatare,  and  in  1808  an  act  was  passed  which 
declared  **  that  the  salary  of  each  parochial  schoolmas- 
ter in  every  parish  in  Scotland  should  not  be  under  the 
sum  of  dOO  merks  Scots  (£16  18».  4dL)  per  annum,  nor 
above  the  sum  of  400  merks  (£22  4f.  5|dL),  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  more  paro- 
chial schodmasten  in  one  parish."  The  heriton  were 
also  required  to  provide  a  dwelling-bouse,  of  not  more 
than  two  rooms,  for  the  teacher.  At  the  same  time  the 
right  of  electing  the  schoolmaster  and  managing  the 
school  was  limited  to  those  heriton  who  possessed  a 
hundred  pounds  Scots  of  valued  rent,  and  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish ;  and  the  teachere  were  placed  wholly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  presbyteries, 
aud  were  deprived  oX  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior 
courts.  The  act  further  provided  that  the  salaries  are 
to  be  revised  every  twenty-five  years,  the  average  price 
of  oatmeal  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  regulating 
the  salaries  during  the  succeeding  twenty-five.  At  the 
first  revision,  in  1828,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  sala- 
ries of  the  parochial  teachers— the  maximum  was  raised 
to  £84  4«.  4dL,  and  the  minimum  to  £26  18«.  8dL ;  but 
these  sums  were  reduced  nearly  one  third  at  the  second 
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revision,  which  fell  due  in  1858,  hot  was  delayed  by 
temporary  acts  until  1867.  Various  attempts  were  made 
during  the  interval  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the 
schoolmasters,  and  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  bat  the  prejudices  and  conflicting 
interests  of  rival  sects  rendered  them  abortive.  At 
length  an  act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1861,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  lord-advocate  Moncriefl^  which 
has  made  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  parochial  schools.  The  minimum  salary 
has  been  raised  to  £85  and  the  maximum  to  £70  a  year, 
with  a  house  of  not  less  than  three  apartments,  besides 
the  kitchen.  Instead  of  the  examination  by  the  pres- 
bytery, the  schoolmaster  elect  is  to  be  examined  by  a 
board  chosen  by  the  university  court  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  Scottish  universities,  and  composed  of  six  pro- 
fessors (three  of  whom  must  be  professors  of  divinity), 
or  by  their  deputies,  one  half  of  whom  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  arts,  and  the  other  ministers  or  licentiates  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  electors  may,  if  they  shall 
see  tit,  nominate  two  or  three  persons  to  be  tried  by  the 
examiners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  which 
of  them  is  the  best  qualified  for  the  office.  The  parochial 
teachers  are  not  now  required  to  subscribe  the  Confu- 
Won  ofFaUh  or  the  formula  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  to  profess  that  they  will  submit  themselves  to  its 
government  and  discipline.  But  before  induction  into 
office  the  schoolmaster  elect  must  solemnly  declare  that 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  wiU  never  en- 
deavor, directly  or  indirectly,  to  inculcate  any  opinions 
opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Shorter  Catechism ; 
and  that  he  will  faithfully  conform  thereto  in  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupils;  and  that  he  will  not  exercise 
the  functions  of  his  office  to  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established,  or  of 
its  doctrines  and  privileges.  If  any  schoolmaster  should 
be  guilty  of  contravening  this  declaration,  the  secretary 
of  state  may,  on  the  complaint  of  the  presbytery  or  her- 
itors, appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and 
to  censure,  suspend,  or  deprive  the  offender,  as  they  shall 
find  to  be  just,  provided  that  this  sentence  shall  not  take 
effect  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  A  schoolmaster  charged  with  immoral  conduct, 
or  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  his  scholars,  is  hence- 
forth to  be  tried,  not  by  the  presb3*tery,  but  by  the  sber* 
iff  of  the  county,  on  a  complaint  being  made  by  the  her- 
itors or  minister,  or  of  any  six  heads  of  families  in  the 
parish  whose  children  are  attending  the  school.  The 
sheriffs  decision  is  final,  and  not  subject  to  review. 
When  the  schoolmaster  of  any  parish  is  disqualified, 
through  infirmity  or  old  age,  or  has  been  found,  on  a 
report  by  one  of  her  majesty^s  inspectors  of  schools,  to 
have  failed,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  efficiently 
to  discharge  his  duties,  a  meeting  of  the  heritors  and 
ministers  may  compel  him  to  resign  his  office.  But 
they  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  retiring  allowance, 
amounting  to  at  least  two  thirds  of  his  salary. — Eadie. 
Pariah,  Elijah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  7, 1762,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1785,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Dec  20, 1787,  where  be  labored 
until  his  death,  Oct.  15, 1825.  He  published.  An  Ora- 
tion on  the  Fourth  of  July  (1799)  i^An  Oration  on  the 
Tteenfy'seeond  of  February  (1800) : — the  three  following 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  A  Gazetteer  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents  (1802)  :~i4  Com- 
pendious History  of  New  England  (1809):— i4  System 
of  Modem  Geography  (1810) : — A  Eulogy  on  Professor 
John  Ifubbardj  of  Dartmouth  College  (1810) : — ^in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Dr.  M^Clurc,  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev, 
Dr'Eleazer  Wheeloch,  first  President  of  Dartmouth,  Col- 
lege (1811)  • — A  Sacred  Geography  or  Gatetteer  of  the 
Bible  (1818) ;  and  several  occasional  sermons.  A  vol- 
ume of  his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in 
1826.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pu^nt,  ii, 
268. 


Paiishlonen,  in  1250,  1281,  and  1805,  were  re- 
quired to  find  in  every  church  a  chalice,  principal  vest- 
ment, a  silk  cope  for  principal  festivals,  two  others  f« 
rectors  of  the  choir  on  those  days;  a  prooeasioDal  cross, 
a  cross  carried  before  the  dead,  a  bier,  a  holy-water  ves- 
sel, with  salt  and  bread;  oeculatory,  paschal  candle- 
stick, censer,  lantern,  and  little  hand-bell  (for  preceding 
the  viaticum) ;  two  candlesticks  for  aoolytea  before  the 
gospel;  a  legendary,  antiphonar,  gndl,  psalter,  tropsr. 
ordinal,  missal,  and  manual ;  high-altar  frontal,  three 
surplices,  a  pjrx,  rogation  banners,  bella  and  ropes ;  t 
font  with  lock  and  key,  chrismatory,  imagcsy  the  imsg« 
of  the  patron  saint,  the  church  light  (before  the  altar): 
the  repairs  of  the  nave  and  tower,  glass  windowa,  aides, 
and  churchyard  fence.  In  1014  parishioners  were  caUed 
the  priest's  hyrmen,  or  hyremen.  In  9M  the  oolr 
church  furniture  expresdy  required  comprised  hdy 
books,  hoosel,  vessels,  and  mass  vestments.  The  sov- 
ereign is  the  parishioner  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury.— Walcott. 

Parisian  Sanhedrim.    The  year  1789,  which 
marked  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the  histonr  €»f  Europe, 
was  not  without  influence  on  the  history  and  oonditioa 
of  the  Jews.    The  contest  between  tiaditioD  and  revo- 
lution, between  the  ancient  order  of  things  and  the  new 
lights,  concerning  the  Jews  and  their  position  in  society, 
began  with  that  year  in  France.    Two  years  before  the 
Academy  of  Metz  had  convened  an  assembly  to  conader 
the  best  means  of  making  the  Jews  happier  and  more 
useful  to  society  at  laiige.     One  of  the  prise  essays  on 
that  occasion  was  written  by  the  abb^'Cregoore  (q.  r.): 
Essai  sur  la  regeneration  morale,  physique,  et  poUtiqut 
des  Ju\fs  (Metz,  1789),  and  another  by  Salkind  Uor- 
witz,  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Royal  library  at  Paris 
— A  pohgie  desJu^fs  (ibid.  1 789).    The  revola tioo  which 
occurred  a  little  while  later  triumphantly  decided  the 
question,  and  through  the  influence  of  MinUteMi  and 
Rabaut  St.  ^tienne,  the  National  Assembly,  in  1791,  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  of  France  to  equal  rights  with  other 
citizens.    During  the  supremacy  of  Napi^eon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  France  remained  on  the  ssme 
footing  as  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.    He  only  shoved 
severity  towards  the  Jewish  population  in  the  provincn 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  hmg  been  in  ill  repute  on 
account  of  their  usury.    Thus  in  1808  he  issued  an  im- 
perial edict,  imposing  on  every  Jewish  creditor  who 
would  go  to  law  against  a  debtor  the  obligation  to  pro- 
cure a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  attested  by  the  loosl 
authorities,  declaring  that  the  said  creditor  was  not  in 
the  practice  of  taking  usury  or  pursuing  any  disgrsce- 
ful  traiBc.     Two  years  prior  to  this  edict,  in  1806>  Na- 
poleon conceived  the  idea  of  taming  the  peculiar  tal- 
ents of  his  Jewish  subjects  to  his  own  advantage.   ^  He 
had  doubtless  discovered  that  their  skill  as  tinancieis 
was  unrivalled ;  that  their  commercial  oorrespondeoce 
and  intercourse  throughout  Europe  was  more  rapid  and 
trusty  than  any  other;  that  the  secret  lamificarioos 
of  their  trade  in  various  countries  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  over  all  their  rivals  in  the  worid  of  traflk; 
and  he  purposed  to  convert  them  into  devoted  auxilia- 
ries by  more  favorable  measures  and  more  osientatiotts 
protection."    As  a  preliminary  step,  he  aatonisbed  Eu- 
rope by  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrim, 
to  which  deputies  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  rabbins  were  to  be  sent,  not  only  from  Frsnce, 
but  from  all  those  adjacent  conntries  over  which  the 
infiuence  of  Napoleon  extended.    It  waa  on  July  SK, 
1806  (by  a  mistake,  upon  the  Sabbath-day),  that  thts 
Sanhedrim  began  to  nt,  and  nominated  aa  presideDt 
Abraham  Furtado,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  of  Bor- 
deaux.   The  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
members,  and  among  these  were  such  men  of  diitinrtioa 
as  Goudchaux,  Cremieux,  Cerf-Beer,  Cohtgna,  Rodri- 
gues,  Avigdor,  and  others    This  assembly  bciBg  coik 
stitnted  by  oiiler  of  the  emperor,  three  imperial  com- 
missionera  —  Mol^  Portalis,  and  Fisquicr— presented 
themselves  during  the  sitting  with  twelve  qucsiioDS,  to 
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answer  which  was  to  be  the  first  and  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim.    The  questions  were  as  foUovrs: 

I.  Is  polygamy  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law? 

8.  Ja  divorce  reciignlaed  and  permitted  aroons  themt 
8.  Are  Jews  allowed,  by  their  regulations,  to  intermarry 
with  Christians? 

4.  Wtiold  the  Jews  in  France  regard  the  French  people 
as  strangers  or  as  brethren  ? 

5.  In  what  relation  would  the  Jews  stand  towards  the 
French,  according  to  the  Jewish  law  ? 

H.  Do  those  Jews  who  are  born  in  France  consider  it 
their  natlTC  land  ?  and  are  they  bound  to  ot>ey  the  law 
and  customs  of  the  country  ? 

7.  Who  are  the  electors  of  the  rabbins  ? 

8w  What  legal  powers  do  the  rabbins  possess  ? 

0.  Are  the  election  and  authority  of  the  rabbins  ground- 
ed on  law,  or  merely  on  custom  ? 

10.  Are  the  Jews  forbidden  to  entree  in  any  business? 

II.  Is  usury  to  their  brethren  prohiuited  by  the  law? 
It.  Is  it  lawlhl  or  unlawthi  to  practice  usury  with  stran- 
gers? 

To  these  twelve  searching  inquiries  the  Sanhedrim,  af- 
ter dae  and  careful  deliberation,  sent  the  follo^ving  an- 
swers: 

1.  Polygamy  is  unlawfhl,  belnff  declared  such  by  the 
synod  of  rabbins  held  at  Worms  fu  1000. 

8.  Divorce  is  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law  for  various 
causes ;  but  on  this  subject  the  Jews  cheerfully  obey  the 
decisions  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  reside. 

8.  Intermarriages  with  Christians  are  not  forbidden ; 
but  as  differences  and  disputes  often  arise  as  to  the  cer- 
em«my  of  marriage  and  the  education  of  children,  such 
nuioiis  are  geuerallv  regarded  as  inexpedient. 

4.  The  Jews  in  France  rec<^lse  the  French  people,  in 
the  fhllest  sense,  as  their  brethren. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  Frenchman  is  the  same 
as  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  Jew,  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  them  being  that  of  religion. 

6w  The  Jews,  even  while  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
French  monarchs.  regarded  Fntuce  as  their  country.  How 
much  more  readily  will  they  do  so  after  they  have  been 
admitted  to  equal  rights. 

7.  There  is  no  definite  and  uniform  rule  in  reference  to 
the  elccti«m  of  rabbins.  They  are  usually  chosen  by  the 
beads  of  each  family  in  the  community. 

8.  The  rabbins  have  no  Judicial  power;  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Sanhedrim.  As  the  Jews  of  France 
and  Italy  enjoyed  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  necessity  to  confer  any  Jurisdiction  or 
authority  on  their  teachers. 

9.  The  election  and  authority  of  the  rabbins  are  gov- 
erned solely  by  custom. 

10.  Tliere  is  no  law  which  forbids  the  Jew  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  business.  The  Talmud  eu^^ins  that  every 
Jew  shall  be  taught  some  trade. 

11  and  IS. The  Mosaic  law  forbids  unlawlhl  Interest: 
but  that  was  a  regulation  intended  for  an  agricultural 
people.  The  Talmud  allows  interest  to  be  taken  from 
nrethren  and  strangers,  but  forbids  usury. 

Napoleon  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  these  an- 
swers of  the  Sanhedrim.  On  Feb.  9, 1607,  the  second 
Sanhedrim  was  convoked,  to  which  Jews  from  other 
countries,  and  especially  from  Holland,  were  invited, 
that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  first  Sanhedrim 
might  acquire  the  force  of  law  among  the  Jews  in  all 
parts.  The  answets  of  the  former  were  sanctioned,  and 
a  plan  of  reform  adopted  exactly  suited  to  the  emperor's 
purpose.  The  Jews,  and  even  the  rabbins,  were  to  be 
governed  by  consistories,  which,  of  course,  were  to  be 
governed  by  Napoleon. 

Art  xii  of  this  plan  defines  the  duties  of  the  consistories : 
*'The  functions  of  the  consistories  shall  be,  1st,  to  see  that 
the  rabbins  do  not,  either  in  public  or  private,  give  any 
instructions  or  explanations  of  the  law  In  contraolction  to 
the  answers  of  the  assembly,  confirmed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrim.*'  Art.  xxi;  "The  fhnctlons  of 
the  rabblna  are,  1st,  to  teach  religion :  8d,  to  inculcate  the 
doctrines  conuined  In  the  decisions  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim ;  8d,  to  represent  military  service  to  the  Israelites 
as  n  sacred  duty,  and  to  declare  to  them  that  while  they 
are  engaged  in  it  the  law  exempts  them  Ttom  the  prac- 
tices which  might  be  incompatible  with  it.**  Art  xxii 
Axes  the  salaries  of  the  rabbins. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  Jew  could  ap- 
prove, much  leas  praise,  this  system  of  spiritual  tyranny 
imposed  by  a  Gentile  despot.  Yet  Jost  says, "  The  ef- 
fects of  these  deliberations,  to  which  the  emperor  gave 
his  assent,  were  peculiarly  beneficial"  See  Tama,  Col- 
lection tle$  Produ-Verhaux  et  Decmans  du  Grand  San- 
hedrim (Par.  1807, 8vo) ;  id.  Cottedion  des  A  cte$  de  PAi- 


•enMU  des  Itrailiiei  de  France  et  du  Royaume  ^Itdlie 
(ibid.  1807, 8vo) ;  Griltz,  Geech,  d.  Juden,  xi,  290  sq.,  620 
sq.;  Jost, 6^eM!A.dyu<ieRi^.u.s./Seii:sten,iii, 828  sq.;  Des- 
sauer,  Geechichte  der  Israelitent  p.  476  sq. ;  Stem,  Gesch, 
d.  Judenth,  eeit  Mendeistokn,  p.  188  sq.;  Scbmucker, 
History  of  the  Modem  Jeu»^  p.  256  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  /s- 
rojd  and  the  Gentiiee,  p.  864  sq. ;  Huic,  history  of  the 
JewSj  p.  216  sq.;  H.  Adams,  History  of  the  Jews,  ii,  154 
sq. ;  M*Caul,  Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  p.  54  sq. ; 
id.  The  Oid  Path,  p.  866  sq.;  Milman,  History  of  the 
Jews  (New  York,  1870),  iii,  414  sq. ;  Palmer,  History  of 
the  Jewish  Nation  (Lond.  1874),  p.  297  sq.     (a  P.) 

ParisiB,  Pierrk  Louis,  a  French  prelate,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  French  episcopacy.  He 
was  bom  in  1795.  In  1885  he  was  consecrated  as  bish- 
op of  Arras.  Later  he  became  bishop  of  Boulogne  and 
St.  Omcr,  and  those  eminent  positions  he  filled  im- 
til  his  death,  Jan.  28,  1866.  Parisis  was  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Jiewe  des  sciences  ecdisiasHques,  and 
the  author  of  some  apologetical  works,  as  Jetus  Christ 
is  God  (French  and  German),  written  against  R^nan's 
Vie  de  Jisus ;  and  on  Divine  Truth,  also  translated  into 
German.  See  Literarischer  Handweiser /ur  das  katho- 
lische  Deutschland,  1864,  p.  64  sq.,  110;  1865,  p.  117; 
1866,  p.  855. 

ParlftOt,  PiBRBK,  a  noted  French  Capuchin  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1697.  In  1786  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies;  but  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Jesuits,  they  had  him  removed  to 
America.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1744,  and  soon  af- 
ter published  a  work,  entitled  Historical  Memoirs  rela- 
tive to  the  Missions  in  the  Indies^  which  gave  such  of- 
fence to  his  own  order  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  that  he 
withdrew  to  England,  where  he  established  two  manu- 
factories of  tapestry.  After  visiting  part  of  Germany 
and  the  Peninsula,  he  at  length  returned  to  his  native 
country,  became  reconciled  to  his  order,  and  again  ab- 
jured it.  Pariaot  died  in  1770.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  its  First 
Foundation  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 

Parity,  in  ecclesiastic  judicial  parlance,  signifies  the 
equality  of  rights  of  different  religious  denominations 
in  their  relations  to  the  state ;  those  states,  therefore,  are 
parital  which  have  granted  equal  rights  to  the  several 
churches  established  in  their  domains.  The  principle 
of  parity,  totally  unknown  to  Christian  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  has  but  gradually  attained  recognition 
sifice  the  Reformation.  It  was  at  first,  and  that  only 
partiaUy,  acknowledged  in  the  relations  of  the  Lutheran 
estates  to  the  German  empire,  by  the  Augsburg  (re- 
ligions) compact  of  1555,  which  however  excluded  the 
Refomaed  (Calvinistic)  Church ;  yet  for  the  single  ter- 
ritories the  professed  creed  of  the  reigning  prince  was 
determinative.  In  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  this 
territorial  principle  was  restricted  or  abolished;  but  the 
denominational  character,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  stat- 
utes, continued  in  the  single  territories  with  manifold 
restrictions.  The  Netherlands,  after  their  struggle  for 
liberation,  and  Cromwell  and  the  English  common- 
wealth of  the  17tb  century,  were  the  first  to  pronounce 
and  practice  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  (q.  v.) 
at  least  of  all  evangelical  sects;  in  Germany  it  was  the 
great  elector  who  carried  out  the  parity  of  the  Reform- 
ed with  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  Westphalian  peace. 
But  only  after  the  principle  eujus  regio,  ^us  reUgio — the 
maxim  prevalent  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — had 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
human  rights,  the  idea  of  the  state  parity  for  the  differ- 
ent churches  came  to  prevail,  and  is  now  incorporated 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  European  states.  In  Ger- 
many parity  was  formally  declared  oidy  as  late  as  the 
act  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  by  art,  xvi,  in  1806. 
In  America  it  has  been  acknowledged  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union ;  in  Pennsylvania  it  had  been  in- 
troduced by  William  Penn,  who  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  our  parity  idea.     In  the  details, 
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the  position  of  ibe  eevend  religions  ooiporations  tovards 
the  state  is  rej^uiaied  according  to  the  constitution  and 
Uiw  of  the  land ;  the  peculiar  motive  idea  is  that  every 
one  of  the  generally  recognised  religious  communities 
shall  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  protection  in  the 
state;  and  in  this  aspect  parity  is  only  a  part  of  uni- 
versal freedom  in  reUgious  matters.  Parity  asks  no 
more  than  that  the  state  deal  equally  with  every  re- 
ligious denomination,  but  by  no  means  that  it  permit 
eveiy  one  to  draw  the  full  practical  consequences,  irre- 
spective of  the  communal  life  of  the  state.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  reservation  of  the  "placet**  (q.  v.)  was  not 
incompatible  with  parity'. 

Park,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  was  bom  in  1759.  He  was 
brought  up  as  an  engraver,  but  gave  his  attention  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  one  hymn  that 
has  found  its  way  into  various  collections — *^My  soul, 
praise  the  Lord;  speak  good  of  his  name."  He  was 
employed  in  the  editorship  of  various  books,  includ- 
ing the  iVorkt  qfJ,  Hammond  (1805),  the  Workt  of 
John  Drydm  (1806),  the  Work$  ofT,  Wharicui  a  work 
called  Nuga  AntiqwBj  by  Sir  J.  Harrington;  and  the 
Workt  of  the  Brititk  Poettf  m  42  small  volumes  (1808). 
The  HarleUm  MiaoeUanj^  was  published  under  his  di- 
rection in  the  same  year.    He  died  in  1834.    (S.  S.) 

Parker,  Alexander,  a  noted  Quaker  preacher, 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  frequent  compan- 
ions of  George  Fox  in  his  Gospel  labors,  was  bom  about 
1628.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he 
suffered  much  for  his  religious  testimony,  and  was  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  Lord's  service.  There  is  little  to 
be  found  on  record  concerning  this  saintly  man.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  London,  where  he  died 
in  peace  with  man  and  God,  Jan.  8, 1689.  See  Jamiey, 
Sutory  of  the  Ftiends,  ii,  488, 4S4> 

Parker,  Alvin  H.,  a  Pre8b3rt6rian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  in  1795.  He  g^raduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vl;  studied  divinity  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1825.  His 
first  call  was  to  the  Church  at  Cold  Spring,  Cape  May 
County,  N.  J. ;  and  he  afterwards  preached  at  Salem, 
N«  Jm  and  Middletown  and  Ridley  churches  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.  He  was  without  charge  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  July  6, 1864.  Mr. 
Parker  was  a  good  preacher  and  an  excellent  pastor. 
See  Wilson,  iV«#5.^wt.i4/maffac,  1866,  p.  14a    (J.L.S.) 

Parker,  Benjamin  Clark  Cutler,  a  dei^- 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  son  of  bishop 
Samuel  Parker  of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
June  6, 1796,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
class  of  1822.  He  determined  to  enter  the  sacred  min- 
istry;  and,  after  pursuing  his  studies  very  carefully  and 
assiduously,  he  was  ordained  priest  May  17, 1826.  He 
then  preached  in  various  places,  and  finally  took  charge 
of  the  **  Floating  Chapel  for  Seamen"  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  labored  fifteen  years  with  ability  and  fidelity. 
He  died  at  New  York  Jan.  28, 1859. 

Parker,  John,  a  noted  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  was  bora  in  Harbourae,  England, 
in  1828,  and  early  joined  the  Wedeyans.  He  was  but 
moderately  educated,  and  for  many  years  followed  the 
trade  of  brass-finishing.  In  1855  he  was  led  to  change 
his  Church  relations  through  the  instramentality  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bailey,  of  London.  Mr.  Parker  now  became  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  Swedenborgian  doctrines,  and 
engaged  in  discussions  both  publicly  and  privately.  In 
1863  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled  in  Toronto.  In 
1868  he  finally  entered  the  ministry.  He  had  pre- 
viously addressed  large  audiences  on  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem doctrines  in  the  Toronto  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  became  mainly  instmmental  in  gather- 
ing the  Toronto  New  Church  Society.  After  his 
ordination  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  labors  as  the 
minister  of  the  Toronto  Society,  making  also  many 
missionary  toun  into  country  places  in  Ontario  and  to 


the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  so  that,  besidei  those  in 
Toronto  who  acknowlec!^  Mr.  Parker  aa  the  instni- 
ment  of  their  introduction  into  the  New  Church,  many 
isolated  societies  throughout  Ontario  and  the  West  for 
the  same  reason  remember  him.  In  1871  he  severed 
bis  connection  as  pastor  with  the  Toronto  Society,  and 
was  engaged  in  missionary  work  for  the  General  Aas^ 
ciation  of  the  New  Church  in  Canada,  when,  admon- 
ished by  serious  symptoms  of  disease,  he  returned  to 
Toronto  for  medical  advice,  but  never  made  an^*  prom- 
ising rally.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1872.  Mr.  Parker  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  own  Chnich 
people  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a  speaker  his  man- 
ner was  earnest  and  his  voice  pleasing;  his  reasoning 
powera  having  been  of  a  high  order,  he  sought  truth— 
natural,  scientific,  and  spiritual — very  earnestly,  and  he 
had  the  faculty  of  expressing  his  convictions  to  othen 
in  simple  language.  He  was  a  genial,  kind -hearted 
man,  with  strong  antipathies,  to  whicli  he  did  not  hf»> 
itate  to  give  expression.  See  The  New  JeruMoltm  Me*' 
9enger,  New  York,  Oct,  2, 1872.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Parker,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
noted  especially  for  his  connection  with  the  Nag's-Head 
Consecration,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  hiatoiry  of  his 
own  times  that  the  period  of  his  activity  is  r^^aided  as 
a  chapter  in  Church  histoiy,  or,  as  some  have  it,  *^  arch- 
bishop Parker's  history  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." He  was  bora  at  Norwich  Aug.  6, 1504^  and  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Whik 
at  the  university  he  was  a  distinguished  student,  es- 
pecially of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  even  to  antiquarian  minuteness;  yet,  in  spite 
of  his  strong  leaning  to  the  past,  he  was  from  an  eariy 
period  favorably  disposed  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation.  He  was  firat  created  Bible-clerk,  or  schol- 
ar, and  afterwards  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  so 
conspicuous  for  learaing  that  he  was  among  other  tor 
inent  scholars  invited  by  cardinal  Wolsey  to  Oxford, 
to  furaish  and  adorn  his  new  magnificent  foundaiioo. 
This  invitation  Parker  did  not  choose  to  accept ;  bar.  re- 
siding in  his  own  college,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the 
greatest  application  for  five  or  six  yean;  and,  in  this  pe- 
riod having  read  over  the  fathers  and  councils,  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  ordahied  t 
priest  in  1627,  and  lived  in  dose  intimacy  with  some  of 
the  more  ardent  Reformers.  In  1588  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  thought  very 
highly  of  him,  and  not  long  before  her  death  exhorted 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  avail  herself  of  Parker's  w\» 
and  pious  oounseL  In  1586  he  obtained  the  deanery  of 
the  monastic  college  of  Stoke-Oare,  in  Suffolk — Roman 
Catholicism,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  being  still  the  pro- 
fessed religion  of  the  land,  as  Henry  had  not  yet  for^ 
mally  broken  with  the  pope.  Here  the  etudioas  derk 
continued  his  pursuit  of  cJasacal  and  eodesiastioal  lit- 
erature^ and  at  the  same  time  set  himself  to  correct  the 
prevailing  decay  of  morals  and  learaing  in  the  Choich 
by  founding  a  school  in  the  locality  for  the  purpose  of 
instracting  the  youth  in  the  study  <^  grammar  and  hs- 
manity.  Here,  too,  he  appears  for  the  fint  time  to  hive 
definitely  sided  with  the  reforming  party  in  the  Cburrh 
and  State ;  the  sermons  which  he  then  preached  con- 
tain bold  attacks  on  various  Romish  tenets  and  pnc- 
tices.  In  1587,  after  the  qoeen*s  death,  Barker  was 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  continued  in  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  course  notwithstanding  that 
complaint  was  entered  against  him  to  lord-chancelkr 
Audley.  In  1588  Parker  took  the  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity; in  1641  he  was  installed  prebend  in  the  cathednl 
of  Ely;  in  1542  he  was  presented  with  the  rectorste  of 
Ashen,  in  Essex,  conveniently  situated  both  for  Cam- 
bridge and  Stoke;  and  when,  in  1644,  be  resigned  this 
living,  he  was  presented  with  the  rectorate  of  Birmin^ 
ham,  in  Norfolk.  In  this  year  he  also  received  fintlMr 
expression  of  royal  favor  by  bdng  made  mwCer  of  Oor> 
pus  Christi,  or  Benet  College,  his  alma  mater  at  CbD- 
bridge.    In  the  year  following  his  college  derated  \m 
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to  the  rioe-chanodlonhip,  and  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Laudbeacb,  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  1547  he 
renounced  the  obligations  of  priestly  celibacy  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  a  Norfolk  gentleman.  As  this  step 
caused  much  agitation,  he  drew  up  his  defence,  entitled 
J)e  Coi^uffio  Saoerdotum,  By  Edward  YI  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  in  1662;  and  under  this 
prince,  ta  under  king  Henry,  he  lived  in  great  reputa- 
tion and  affluence.  But  in  queen  Mary's  reign  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  because  he  was  married, 
as  it  was  pretended ;  but  the  real  cause  was  his  zeal  for 
the  Beformation.  Parker  was  so  disliked  by  the  papists 
that  he  was  even  obliged  to  hide  himself,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Romish  emissaries  cared  to  find  him 
in  his  concealment.  His  low  circumstances  he  endured 
with  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind;  and  during  bis 
retirement  turned  the  book  of  Psalms  into  English 
verse,  and  rewrote  and  considerably  enlarged  his  De 
Cotyugio  Sacerdotum, 

The  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
called  Parker  fiom  his  learned  retirement.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  now  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  both  old  Cambridge  friends, 
heartily  recommended  Parker  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  queen,  approving  of  their  choice, 
caused  his  consecration  in  Lambeth  chapel,  Dec.  17, 
1659,  by  Barlow,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Scoiy,  bishop 
of  Hereford;  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter;  and  Hodg- 
kin,  suffragan -bishop  of  Bedford.  We  mention  this 
circuntstance  so  minutely  because  the  Romanists  in- 
vented a  tale  afterwards  that  be  had  been  consecrated 
at  the  NagVHead  inn  or  tavern  in  Cheapside.  But 
this  notorious  and  improbable  falsehood  has  been  fully 
confuted  by  Mason  (^Vindication  of  the  Chttr^  of  Eng- 
land concerning  ike  ConaecraHon  and  Ordination  qf 
Biehope  [1683,  foL]),  by  Bnmhall  {ConaecraHon  of 
Proteetant  Biehope  Vindicated)^  and  by  Courayer  (/)«- 
fence  of  the  Validity  of  Ew^h  Ordinations  [1728,  8 
vols.  8vo]),  and  withal  is  disproved  by  many  Catholics, 
so  that  to  believe  it  nowadays  requires  more  than  even 
popish  credulity.  The  period  now  opening  up  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  English  history.  Parker 
held  the  archbishopric  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
These  were  years  of  changes  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Church.  First  of  all  there  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  Establishment  to  the  condition  which  it  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  the  accession  of  bloody  Biary  (q.  v.). 
And  this  of  itself  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  hierarchy  was  dis- 
solved,  and  the  current  of  religious  opinions  directed 
into  strange  and  untravelled  channels.  A  strong  spirit 
of  dissension  bad  developed  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
establishment—the  germs  of  Puritanism  had  begun  to 
spring  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  was  at- 
tributable to  the  caprices  of  the  new  monarch  herself. 
She  bad  pledged  herself  to  a  restoration  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  yet  was  so  much  addicted  to  various 
popish  practices,  such  as  the  idolatrous  use  of  images, 
and  was  so  strongly,  we  might  say  violently,  in  favor  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  English  clergy,  that  several  parties 
developed  within  the  Church,  some  favoring  her,  others 
opposing  her;  some  approving  her  notions,  others  insist- 
ing npon  a  less  or  a  more  decided  radical  departure. 
Possibly  all  the  factions  might  by  wise  and  considerate 
action  have  been  harmonized.  But  then  came  the 
Ijrieat  difficulty  of  satisfjang  also  those  who,  having  been 
abroad  while  the  papists  controlled,  now,  on  their  return 
home,  desired  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  or  Coptinental 
doctrines  and  practices  in  toto.  Parker  himself,  being 
rather  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  bad  been  chosen 
for  the  archbishopric,  just  as  the  primates  of  England 
are  generally  chosen  for  their  willingness  to  be  passive 
instruments  of  the  government.  The  dignity  of  their 
office  has,  in  their  judgment,  culminated  in  obedience  to 
the  policy  and  the  passions  of  the  sovereign.  Cranmer's 
chid^work  had  been  to  celebrate  and  then  to  undo  royal 
mairiages^  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  to 


publish  the  Bible  when  it  pleased  the  king  that  his 
subjects  should  read  it,  and  to  recall  that  book  when  the 
king  found  that  its  circulation  was  becoming  dangerous 
to  his  pretensions.  Parker's  office  was  to  carry  into 
execution  the  law  which  made  it  criminal  not  to  con- 
form to  the  Prayer-book,  and  high-treason  itself  to  re- 
fuse to  take  the  oath  of  spiritual  supremacy.  Parker 
assumed  this  task,  and  endeavored  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  letter.  He  had  never  seen  Protestantism  under 
any  other  form  than  that  which  it  wore  in  Edward's 
reign.  He  had  no  thought  of  reconstructing  a  Church 
upon  some  alleged  reference  to  Scripture  merely.  Im- 
bued with  a  deep  veneration  for  antiquity,  he  simply 
desired  the  elimination  from  the  English  religious  sys- 
tem of  what  recent  inquiry  had  detected  as  undeniable 
blemishes.  Puritans  and  Lutherans  must  stand  aside, 
the  establishment  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and 
everything  that  savored  of  a  mutinous  individualism, 
incompatible  with  a  hierarchical  organization,  must  be 
rigorously  repressed.  This  very  attitude  forced  him 
into  intolerant  and  inquisitorial  courses,  the  result  of 
which  was  most  damaging  to  the  interests  of  English 
Protestantism.  The  Church  was  divided  into  factions,  a 
reign  of  terror  and  persecution  was  inaugurated  that 
constituted  the  germs  of  the  revolution  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  very  life  of  the  English  nation. 

Archbishop  Parker  has  been,  however,  too  severely 
criticised,  or  at  least  misunderstood,  by  the  Puritans  and 
English  dissenters  generally,  for  it  must  be  considered 
that  he  was  driven,  rather  by  the  attitude  of  the  queen 
than  by  his  own  choice,  into  severe  measures ;  and  yet 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  by  his  apologists  that 
as  he  grew  older  he  became  harsher,  the  oonser\'ative 
spirit  increasing  with  his  years.  To  forbid  '*  proph- 
esyings"  or  meetings  for  religions  discourse  was  some- 
thing very  like  persecution,  though  probably  something 
very  like  treason  to  the  Chuhih  was  talked  in  these 
pious  conventicles.  The  archbishop,  we  must  remem- 
ber, was  not  alone  responrible  for  the  severe  treatment 
of  the  innovators,  as  those  were  called  who  dared  to  dis- 
sent from  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  In  1565  the  queen 
ordered  the  primate  and  othar  English  bishops  to  see 
that  uniformity  was  maintained  in  the  Church  of  her 
realm.  For  several  years  the  measures  adopted  were 
of  so  mild  a  nature  that  the  dissenters  maintained  a 
passive  relation ;  but  in  1572,  made  bold  by  the  encour- 
agement of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  Puritans  put  for- 
ward a  sarcastic  Admonition  to  Parliament^  in  which, 
among  denunciations  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  hie- 
rarchy, they  proceeded  to  recommend  the  institution  of 
a  new  Church,  whose  ''holy  discipline"  should  copy  the 
Presbyterian  models  then  exhibited  in  Scotland  and 
Geneva.  Thus  a  favorable  termination  of  the  contest 
was  made  almost  impossible.  This  was  an  open  defi- 
ance of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  of  the 
temporal  oonstitution  of  England  so  closely  interwoven 
therewith.  The  hour  seemed  to  have  brought  a  most 
important  epoch,  and  the  archbishop,  though  violent 
and  determined,  was  yet  wise  enough  to  comprehend 
the  situation.  Severity  was  most  unlikely  to  check  the 
Disciplinarians,  and  hence  primate  Parker  determined 
upon  a  literary  examination  of  the  Puritan  platform. 
John  Whitgiffc  first  prepared  an  answer ;  later,  when 
Cartwright  returned  from  abroad,  he  also  answered  the 
admonition.  Both  these  great  champions  of  the  estab- 
lishment proved  most  valuable  aids  to  the  archbishop, 
but  they  failed  to  convince  their  adversaries.  A  few 
concessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  reign  would 
have  satisfied  such  men  as  Fox,  Coyerdale,  and  Hum- 
phrey ;  but  now  nothing  less  would  have  been  satisfac- 
tory than  an  unconditional  surrender  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  ecclesiastical  revenues  (including  those  of 
the  monasteries),  and  inquisitorial  powers.  Just  as  the 
contest  waged  hottest,  archbishop  Parker  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  death.  May  17, 1575u 

Fuller  (who  must  have  his  pun,  however  bad)  says 
of  him :  *'  He  was  a  Parker  indeed,  careful  to  keep  the 
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fences."    But  if  we  cautioualy  oonaider  the  timee  and  the 
circumstances,  we  must  pronounce  him  to  have  been  a 
good  roan,  generally  judicious,  and  of  considerable  abil- 
ity.    When  he  was  first  drawn  from  his  seclusion  and 
studies,  he  seemed  very  sincerely  and  persistently  to 
say,  Nolo  Episcopariy  but  at  last  he  subordinated  his 
judgment  to  the  peremptory  will  of  Elizabeth.    Parker 
rejoiced  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  who  was  consecra- 
ted without  any  of  what  he  calls  "  the  old  idle  ceremonies 
of  the  Aaronical  garments,  gloves,  rings,  sandals,  slip- 
pers, mitre,  and  pall."    Neither  must  his  vast  literary 
labors  be  forgotten.    It  is  to  Parker  we  owe  the  Bitkops' 
Bible,  undertaken  at  his  request,  carried  on  under  his  in- 
spection, and  published  at  his  expense  in  1568.    He  had 
also  the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  for  which  his  skill  in  ancient  liturgies 
peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  which  strikingly  bean  the 
impress  of  his  broad,  moderate,  and  unsectarian  intellect. 
It  was  under  his  presidency,  t43o,  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Artidea  were  finally  reviewed  and  subscribed  by  the 
clergy  (1562).    Among  other  literary  performances,  we 
may  mention  that  Parker  published  an  old  Saxon  Bomr 
ify'on  t/te  Sacrctment,  by  iGlfric  of  St.  Alban's,  to  prove 
that  transubstantiatiou  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient English  Church.    **  Parker's  good  fortune  in  put- 
ting thus  to  shame  and  eventual  silence  the  idle  boasts 
of  Rome  has  earned  him  a  place  beside  another  metro- 
politan, the  illustrious  Rabanus  Maurus"  (q.  v.)^   Parker 
also  edited  the  histories  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  and 
Matthew  Paris  (q.  v.),  and  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  a  most  valuable  work,  Be  Aniiquitate  BritamtiaB 
JCcdeaia.  probably  printed  at  Lambeth  in  1572,  where 
the  archbishop,  we  are  told,  had  an  establishment  of 
printers,  engravers,  and  illuminators.     He  also  founded 
the  "Society  of  Antiquaries,"  and  was  its  first  president; 
endowed  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly 
his  own  college,  with  many  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
and  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  England,  and  be- 
longing to  nine  different  centuries  (from  the  8th  to  the 
16th).     Of  this  collection,  Fuller  said  that  it  "was  the 
sun  of  English  antiquity  before  it  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton."    There  is  a  minute  and  excel- 
lent catalogue  of  these  MS.  collections-  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambridge  which  has  never  been  printed. 

Those  who  desire  a  careful  but  cburchly  estimate  of 
archbishop  Parker  must  consult  the  Life  written  by 
the  indefatigable  Str}'pe  (Oxf.  1711),  and  Hook,  Lives 
of  the  ArMtshope.  See  aJso  Soames,  Bist.  of  the  Re/. 
Ch.  of  England,  iv,  579  sq.;  Strype,  Awnale,  i,  262  sq.; 
Burnet,  BisL  of  the  Ref  iii,  387  sq.;  Soames,  Eliz- 
abethan Bist.  p.  15  sq.,  174  sq.,  201-218;  Hallam,  Con- 
stii.  Bist.  of  England,  i,  252  sq.,  et  al ;  Cunningham, 
Reformers ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i,  292,  et  aL, 
esp.  p.  299;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Bist.  (Reformation),  p.  22 
sq. ;  Middleton,  EvangeL  Biogr.  ii,  171  sq. ;  Skeats,  Bist, 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  14  sq.;  Butler,  Ec- 
cles.  I  fist,  ii,  449  sq. ;  Marsden,  Ch.  Bist. ;  Collier,  Eodes. 
Bist.  ii,  642-549;  Palmer,  Ch.  Bist.  i,  460 ;  Hume,  Hist, 
of  England,  iv,  201  sq. ;  Green,  Short  Bist.  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  p.  888  sq.,  464  sq. ;  Froude,  Hist,  of  England 
(see  Index  in  vol.  xii);  and  especially  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate in  his  Posthumous  Works,  iii,  566.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Parker,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Congregational  body,  was  bom  at  Reading,  Mass., 
June  5, 1782,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
class  of  1808.  After  graduation  Parker  spent  one  year 
in  teaching  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  then  studied  theology ; 
in  1806  was  appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  in 
1808  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Portsmouth,  and  there  ministered  until  his  death, 
Nov.  8,  1888,  a  little  while  after  Andrew  P.  Peabody 
had  been  ordained  his  colleague.  When  the  division 
of  the  Congregational  body  in  New  England  into  two 
parties  was  rec<ignised,  Parker  took  part  as  a  professed 
Unitarian.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  published  a  volume  of 
Parker's  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  (1835).     See  also 


Ware,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Unitarian  Mimtlen,  Ii, 
25:  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  411. 

Parker,  Robert  (1),  a  Puritan  divine  of  consider- 
able learning  and  reading,  was  educated  at  Benet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  after  graduation  (1588)  was  made 
a  feUow  thereof.  He  was  finally  presented  to  the  bene- 
fice of  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire.  In  1607  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  countr}',  and  he  found  refuge  in  Hdland,  be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  publish  A  Bisoourse  against 
SymboHeing  with  A  ntichrist  in  Ceremonies.  Parker  died 
in  1614.  After  his  death  was  published  De  Politiea 
Eodesiastica  Christi  et  Bierarchica  opposUa,  ISbri  ires, 
in  guibus  tarn  vercs  disdjdintB  fvndamenta,  quaw^  osnest 
fere  de  eadem  controversia,  summo  cumjudsdo  ti  doc- 
trina  methodice  pertractantur  (Frankf.  1616, 4to) : — A 
Discourse  oonoermr^  the  Puritans  (1641,  4to): — The 
Afgsterg  of  the  Vials  opened  in  the  16M  Chapter  of  Rett- 
lotion  (1651, 4to)  .—Exposition  of  the  Fourth  Vial  (1654, 
4to).  See  Darling,  Cydop,  BiUiog.  s.  v. ;  Neal,  HisL  of 
the  Puritans. 

Parker,  Robert  (2),  a  pioneer  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Fishing  Creek, 
Luseme  County,  Pa.,  March  80,  1792;  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  entered  the  Genesee  Conference  in  182Q, 
and  continued  a  member  thereof  until  his  death,  being: 
forty-seven  yean  in  faithful,  active  work,  and  seven 
years  superannuated.  The  Genesee  Conference  at  the 
time  above  mentioned  included  Western  and  poftioos 
of  Central  and  Northern  New  York,  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a  part  of  Mich- 
igan. His  first  charge  was  Canisteo  Circuit,  and  in- 
cluded Dansville  and  Painted  Post.  His  last  was  Bog- 
ersville,  which  was  induded  in  his  first  circuit.  His 
earlier  circuits  required  three  hundred  miles*  travel, 
which  occupied  six  weeks'  time.  Riding  from  morn- 
ing till  evening  twilight  through  thick  forests  marked 
only  by  Indian  trails,  swimming  rivers,  climbing  kilb 
and  mountains,  and  preaching  nightly  in  log  hut  or 
school-house  or  bam,  or  out  of  doon,  summer  and  win- 
ter, this  veteran  did  an  amount  of  labor  for  his  Master 
that  few  modem  preachers  conceive  of.  His  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  purity  and  earnestness^  he  being  al- 
ways willing  to  work  wherever  there  was  work  to  dew 
For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  eniiRk 
bereft  of  reason  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  Yet  he  nercr 
lost  his  hold  on  the  higher  life,  but  prayed  as  intelligi- 
bly and  eloquently,  and  sang  the  old  familiar  hymm  m 
sweetly,  as  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  He  died  in 
Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Dec  8, 1874.  See  Minutes  ofAmmal C^t- 
ferences  M.  E.  CA.  p.  875 ;  Conabde,  Hist.  General  Cemf. 
ch.  ii,  §  1 ;  Boehm,  Autoinograq^hy.     (J.  H. W.) 

Parker,  Samuel,  D.D.  (1),  a  prelate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  was  bora  at  Northampton  in  September. 
1640.  Ho  was  of  Puritan  extraction,  and  was  marked 
by  certain  Puritan  notions,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  later  ai 
Trinity  College.  He  was  there  brought  in  cmitact  with 
persons  of  a  very  different  tum  of  mind,  particalatly  with 
Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  who  is  said  by  the  writen  of  his  Lift 
to  have  been  chiefly  instmmental  in  drawing  him  away 
from  the  Puritans.  Parker,  at  the  Restoration,  became 
a  zealous  advocate  for  episcopacy.  He  had  an  active 
pen,  which  he  empIo>'ed  about  tlie  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  for  a  few  succeeding  years,  in  repeated  attacks 
ou  the  Puritan,  or,  as  it  was  then  become,  the  Non- 
conforming party.  The  controversy  is  almost  itxpA- 
ten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  titles  of 
his  tracts.  One  of  his  writings,  A  Discomrse  m  f  oidli- 
cation  of  Bishop  BramkaU  (Lond.  1670),  called  forth 
the  ^  Rehearsal  Transposed"  of  Andrew  Marvell,  in 
which  Parker  was  very  severely  handled,  and  to  whick 
he  replied  in  A  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Tramsposed 
(Lond.  1678) ;  but  Marveirs  wit  was  too  much  for  hioi, 
and  in  everything  he  subsequently  wrote  he  showed 
how  keenly  he  felt  the  castigation.  He  was  Ikrored 
and  promoted  in  the  Church.    In  1667  be  wai 
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chaplain  to  archbiBbop  Sheldon;  in  1670  he  became 
archdeaoon,  and  in  1672  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  had  the  livings  of  Ickham  and  Chartham.     When 
king  James  II  contemplated  the  rennion  of  England 
with  the  geneFBl  Church,  with  its  head  in  the  Roman 
pontiff^  he  looked  among  the  Engliith  divines  fur  per- 
sona who  might  be  willing  to  assist  in  his  designs,  and, 
among  other  persons,  he  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was 
made  by  him  bishop  of  Oxford  in  January,  1686;  and 
when  Hough  was  deprived  of  the  presidency  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  it  was  given  to  Parker.     It  is  said  that 
he  was  then  inclined  to  popery.     It  is  very  reasonable, 
however,  we  think,  to  believe  that  these  favors  were 
really  the  price  of  his  religion,  which  he  did  not  scru- 
ple to  offer  up  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  his  ambition.    In 
this  new  change  Pa^er  became  one  of  the  Romish  mer^ 
cenaries,  prostituting  his  pen  in  defence  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  worship  of  saints  and  images.    To  thu 
purpose  he  published  a  piece,  Dec  16,  1687 — ^though, 
according  to  the  printer's  style,  in  1688— entitled  Rea- 
sons Jbr  abrogaHng  the  Test  imposed  upon  all  Members  of 
Parliament,  anno  1678,  Oct.  80,  etc;  Jlrst  written  for  the 
aythor's  s€Uis/action,  and  now  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  others  whom  it  may  concenu    The  papists,  it  is 
certain,  made  sure  of  him  as  a  proselyte,  and  one  of  them 
telb  us  that  he  even  proposed,  in  council,  whether  it 
was  not  expedient  that  at  least  one  college  in  Oxford 
should  be  allowed  the  Catholics,  that  they  might  not  be 
forced  to  be  at  such  charges  by  going  beyond  the  seas 
to  study.     In  the  same  spirit,  having  invite<l  two  pop- 
ish noblemen,  with  a  third  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  an  entertainment,  he  drank  the  king^s  health,  wish- 
ing a  happy  success  to  a]l  his  affairs;  adding  that  the 
religion  of  the  Protestants  in  England  seemed  to  him 
to  be  in  no  better  condition  than  that  of  Buddha  was 
before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they  were  next  to  atheists 
who  defended  that  faith.    Nay,  so  notorious  was  his 
conduct,  that  the  cooler  heads  among  the  Romanists 
condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  hasty.     Bishop  Parker's 
authority  in  his  own  diocese  was  so  very  insignificant 
that  when  he  assembled  his  clergy,  and  desired  them 
to  subecribe  an  ^^  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  King  for 
hia  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  they  re- 
jected it  with  such  unanimity  that  he  got  but  one 
clergyman  to  concur  with  him  in  it  (Burnet's  History 
of  my  Own  Times,  voL  ii).     Bishop  Parker  encounter- 
ing contempt  with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw 
him  into  a  malady  of  which  he  died  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, March  20,  1687.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Miscel- 
Ittneous  Works,  ii,  156)  says  that  Parker  refused  on  his 
death-bed  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.     How- 
ever true  or  false  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  he  sent  a 
**  Discourse"  to  James,  persuading  him  to  embrace  the 
I'rotestant  religion,  with  a  **  Letter"  to  the  same  pur- 
p<i8e,  which  was  printed  at  London  (1690,  4to).   Bishop 
Parker's  only  work  of  any  permanent  reputation  is  en- 
titled De  Rebus  sui  Temporis  Conunentarius,  but  it  is 
disfigured  by  party  virulence,  and  is  in  no  respect  trust- 
worthy.  This  treatise  was  not  published  till  1726,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  Samuel  Parker 
(2).     A  translation  of  it  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newlin 
was  published  in  1727.     Bishop  Parker  was  a  most 
inTcterate  opponent  of  Cartesianinn.    In  his  Disputa- 
nones  de  Deo  et  divina  procidentia  he  contended  in  the 
scholastic  spirit  equally  against  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes  and  that  of  Hobbei,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  mechanical  features  of  each,  and  not  discern- 
ing that  while  the  one  was  atheistic,  the  other  was 
as  atrikingly  theistic  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.    The 
ether  publications  of  bishop  Parker  tj^x  AnA ccount  of 
the  GoverameiU  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  Six 
/fundred  Years,  particularly  showing,  I,  The  apostolical 
Practice  of  diocesan  and  metropoHtical  Episcopacy.    I  I. 
The  Usurpation  of  patriarchal  and  papal  A  uthorify. 
///.  The  War  of  Two  Hundred  Years  between  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  umeersal  Supremacy 
(Loud.  1689,  8vo) : — Religion  and  Tjoyalfy;  or  a  Demon" 
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stratim  of  the  Power  of  the  Christian  Church  within  it- 
self the  supremacy  of  sovereign  Power  over  it,  the  duty 
of  passive  Obedience,  or  non-resistance  to  it,  exempted 
out  of  the  Records  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  ofJu&an 
(Lond.  1684, 8vo) : — ReligUm  andLoyalty,the  second  part ; 
or  the  History  of  the  Concurrence  of  the  imperial  and  ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction  in  the  Government  of  the  Church, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Jovian  to  the  end  of 
the  Reign  (fJuHinian  (Lond.  1686, 8vo) : — History  of 
his  Own  Time  [translated],  with  an  Account  of  his  Con- 
version from  Presbytery  to  Prelacy  (Lond.  1728,  8vo) : 
— The  jEra  of  the  Church  immediately  after  the  Apostles 
(Tracts  of  Angl.  Fathen,  tii,  188).  See  DarUng,  CycU^. 
BibUogr.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Macaulav,  Hist,  of  England,  ii,  821 ;  iii, 
118  sq.,  124-127;  Perry,  Hist.  Ch.'of  EngUind,  ii,  897, 
448,  480,  602;  Stougbton,  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  England,  i, 
444  sq. ;  ii,  109.  184  sq. ;  Debury,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  78  sq. ;  (Lond.)  Gentleman*s  MagaimSy  Ixx,  7  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Parker,  Samuel  (2),  son  of  bishop  Samuel  Parker, 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  a  roan  of  singular  mod- 
esty. He  married  a  bookseller's  daughter  at  Oxford, 
where  he  resided,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  situation 
in  the  Bodleian  Library'.  Parker  declined  taking  the 
oaths  at  the  Revolution,  and  therefore  did  not  enter 
into  onlcrs.  He  published  Bibliotheca  BiJbUca ;  being  a 
Commentary  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, gathered  out  of  the  genuine  Writings  of  Fathers 
and  ecdesiustical  Historians,  and  Acts  of  Councils  down 
to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  451,  etc  ;  comprehending  the 
proper  allegorical,  or  mystic,  and  moral  Import  of  the 
Text,  etc  [anonymoos]  (Oxf.  1720,  etc.,  5  vols.  4to). 
This  is  a  commentary  of  profound  learning  and  re- 
search. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  carrie<l 
beyond  the  Pentateuch: — An  Abridgment  of  the  Ev- 
dtsiastical  History  qf  Eusebius,  His  son  founded  the 
bookselling  establishment  at  Oxford  which  still  remains 
in  the  family. — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr,  ii,  s.  v. 

Parker,  Basmel  (8),  D.D.,  an  American  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28, 1744,  and  passed 
A.R  in  Harvard,  1764.  He  then  became  a  teacher,  and 
after  having  for  nine  years  followed  this  profession,  de- 
termined to  enter  the  ministry.  Though  educated  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  he  repaired  to  England  for  or- 
dination by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  in  1778  became 
assistant  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  in  imminent  peril  for  his  royalist  declara- 
tions, and  was  at  length  obliged  to  omit  the  prayers  for 
the  king.  In  1779  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  and  was  actively  engaged  as  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  the  GospeL  In  180A,  apon  the  death  of 
bishop  Bass,  Parker  was  elected  bishop.  He  died,  how- 
ever, only  a  little  while  later,  Dec.  6,  1804.  Bishop 
Parker  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence.  He  wan 
a  devoted  and  considerate  friend  of  the  poor,  who  in  his 
death  mourned  the  loss  of  a  father.  His  publications 
are.  The  A  nnval  Election  Sermon  before  the  fjegislature 
of  Mass.  (1798)  i—A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Bos- 
ton Fenude  Asylum  (1808);  and  other  occasional  ser- 
mons. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  x, 
296. 

Parker,  Bamnel  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pioneers 
of  Methodism  in  the  West,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey 
about  1774.  He  was  converted  at  fourteen;  in  the 
year  1806  he  entered  the  itinerancy;  in  1809-1818  was 
presiding  elder  on  Indiana  District,  which  was  then  one 
of  the  most  important  fields  of  the  Church,  and  was 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged  under  his  labors;  in 
1814  he  was  on  Miami  District;  and  in  1815-1819  on 
Kentucky  District.  An  important  position  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Conference  needed  a  strong  man,  and  thither 
the  bishops  sent  him  in  1819,  but  he  was  soon  stricken 
down  with  disease,  and  died  Dec.  20  of  the  same  year. 
His  preaching  was  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  irresistible 
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character.  He  posseased  an  exceedingly  mua'ical  voice, 
a  clear,  keen  mind,  an  imagination  which,  though  never 
extravagant,  afforded  frequent  and  brilliant  illustrations 
of  his  subject,  while  his  ardent  piety  imparted  wonder- 
ful tenderness  and  power  to  his  appeals.  Withal  his 
personal  appearance  was  striking.  He  was  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  and  had  a  remarkably  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, with  a  full  forehead,  and  a  black,  piercing  eye. 
Parker's  whole  life  was  one  of  ceaseless  and  glorious 
toil  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the 
princes  of  Israel,  and  his  early  death  deprived  the 
Church  of  one  of  her  most  needed  laborers  in  the  West. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  was  called  the  Cicero  of 
the  Western  Methodist  ministry.  See  MwHtea  of  the 
Annual  ConferenceM,  i,  358 ;  Mtih.  Mag,  1826,  art.  Wm. 
Beauchamp,  et  al.;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Meih.  Epis, 
Churchy  iv,  365, 378 ;  Finley,  Sketches  of  Western  Meth- 
odisniy  p.  206 ;  IklcFerrin,  Hist,  of  Methodism  m  Tennessee, 
ii,  321  sq. ;  Bedford,  Hist,  ofMethMism  in  Kentucky  (see 
Index  in  voL  ii).     (J.  H.W.) 

Parker,  Samuel  (6),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ashtield,  Mass.,  April  28, 1779.  He  was  of  Pu- 
ritan ancestry,  noted  for  their  piety  and  decided  char- 
acter. During  1798  and  1801  he  pursued  his  prepara- 
tor}'  studies  under  the  superintendence  first  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Strong,  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  of 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Ashfield.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1806,  taught  a  year  in  the  academy  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  and  in  the  faJl  of  1807  went  to  Shelborough, 
Mass.,  and  commenced  theological  study  with  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Packard.  In  the  pecuniary  straits,  as  well 
as  the  demand  for  duty,  he  was  licensed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1808  by  the  Northern  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  Hampshire  County  to  go  to  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  to  Northern  Pennsylvania.  After  three  months 
there,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  graduated  with  the  first  class  of  that  institution, 
immediately  after  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts MLssionary  Society  to  Middle  and  Southern 
New  York.  In  1812  he  was  called  to  Danby,  N.Y.; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  Dec  23  of  that  year, 
and  continued  to  labor  there  for  fifteen  years,  when  he 
was  called  to  become  financial  agent  to  New  England 
for  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1830  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Apulia*  N.  Y. ;  in  1833  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Middlefield,  Masa. ;  and  in 
1835,  1836,  and  1837  he  made  his  exploring  tour  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions — the  result  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  missions.  After  his  return  he  wrote 
his  book  on  Oregon,  and  spent  several  years  in  lecturing 
and  supplying  pulpits  temporarily.  He  died  March  24, 
1866.  Mr.  Parker  was  in  character  a  bold,  decided  man, 
full  of  energy  and  resolution,  doing  with  his  might 
whatever  he  undertook.  His  preaching  was  sound, 
doctrinal,  and  scriptural.  He  was  a  distinguished  coun- 
sellor in  Church  polity  and  discipline.  Naturally  a  fine 
scholar,  he  took  an  interest  in  Uuiguages,  science,  and 
art,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  duties  of  life.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  tirst  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  railroad 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  He  pub- 
lished the  journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the 
Rochf  Mountains,  1835, 1836, 1837  (Ithaca,  1838, 12mo; 
Lond.  1841,  8vo;  5th  Amer.  ed.  Auburn,  1846, 12mo). 
See  North  Amer,  Rev,  Jan.  1840,  p.  129;  Lond,  Monthly 
Rev,  Nov.  1838,  p.  349;  Aond  Athen.  1838,  p.  790: 
Wilson,  PreA.  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p.  315;  Record  qf 
the  A  hmni  of  Dartmouth  College,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Parker,  Theodore,  an  American  theologian  of 
the  extreme  rationalistic  order,  was  possessed  of  one  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  this  century,  and  in  many 
respects  was  fitted  by  nature  to  lead  and  to  teach.  He 
is  not  noted,  however,  as  the  founder  of  any  school  in 
religion  or  philosophy. 

Theodore  Parker  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  21, 1810.    He  was  descended  from  an  old  Puri- 


tan family.    His  grandfather  and  other  near  rdativei 
were  people  of  influence,  and  took  a  prominent  pan  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle     His  father,  John  Parker, 
was  a  mill\^right  and  pump  -  maker  by  trade,  but  he 
also  tilled  a  large  farm,  and  was  be^des  noted  for 
rare  intellectual  culture.    He  possessed  some  sdentitlc 
knowledge,  and  though  much  given  to  specolatimi 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  was  withal  a  godly  idiu. 
He  rejected  the  predestination  theory  in  toto,  sihI 
as  the  Calvinists  were  then  in  the  ascendency,  he 
came  to  dislike  the  Church.     He  was  disindioed  to 
believe  all  the  miraculons  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yei 
reverently  accepted  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as,  in  a 
general  sense,  an  inspired  book,  and  not  only  went  him- 
self regularly  to  Church  service,  but  also  insisted  npou 
daily  worship  in  his  family  and  their  Church  attend- 
ance   Theodore  Parker's  mother  was  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  worth.    She  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty  and  po- 
etic tastes.    She  was  very  domestic  in  her  habits,  id-1 
much  devoted  to  her  children;  in  short,  was  an  ezim- 
ple  of  sweet,  fresh,  and  instructive  piety.    As  a  youth 
Theodore  Parker  also  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
wholesome  influence  in  his  physical  development   He 
was  incited  to  activity  in  his  father's  shop  and  in  the 
open  fleld,  and  while  he  thus  acquired  habits  of  indus- 
try he  also  secured  a  well-developed  frame  and  great 
physical  endurance.    His  intellectual  training  depended! 
largely  on  his  own  choice,  and  that  was  decidedly  coo- 
trolled  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge.   He  was  always  stiidy- 
ing,  in  school  and  ouL     In  the  summer  noons,  when 
others  were  enjoying  a  nap  under  the  trees,  he  refitahctl 
himself  with  his  book.    The  extent  of  hb  reading  wv 
astonishing.     Before  he  was  eight  yean  old  he  hati 
read  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Plutarch,  KoUiii':) 
Ancient  History,  and  all  the  other  volumes  of  hi»tarr 
and  poetry  that  came  in  his  way.     Books  of  travel  a»i 
adventure  were  eagerly  devoured.    He  went  throogb 
Colbum's  A  Igebra  in  three  weeks.    Nor  did  books  akoe 
engage  his  interest.     He  studied  the  stars  and  the 
flowers.   The  foreign  fruits  in  Boston  market,  the  hub 
and  leaves  that  came  wrapped  around  bales  of  goods 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  attracted  bis  attention. 
Even  the  structure  of  the  hills  and  the  formation  of  the 
stones  on  his  father*8  farm  excited  his  curiosity.    In 
the  virtues  of  toU  and  economy  his  whole  life  was  i 
school    In  the  summer  he  was  employed  in  the  usual  la- 
bors of  the  farm  and  the  workshop,  digging,  ploogfainf;. 
haying,  laying  stone  wall,  mending  wheels,  repairioi: 
wagons,  and  making  pumps,  with  as  mnch  consdence,  if 
not  with  as  much  delight,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his  stndies^ 
The  book  was  always  near  to  fill  up  the  crevices  of  doe. 
He  wanted  more  books  than  his  father  could  afford 
to  give  him,  and  he  could  obtain  them  only  by  vnrL 
His  first  Latin  grammar  was  the  gift  of  his  father: 
the  Latin  dictionary  was  paid  for  by  picking  huckle- 
berries when  he  was  twelve  years  old.     The  f^ft  <^ 
expression  was  as  prompt  as  the  gift  of  acquiaitioiu 
He  was  an  impassioned  declaimer  and  a  skilful  mimif* 
While  yet  a  schoolboy  he  had  all  the  political  events 
of  the  day  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  greatly  amused  the 
gossips  of  the  country  tavern  by  his  wise  discosnona  i>f 
them.     But  his  superiority  called  forth  no  jealousy 
among  his  comrades.    He  was  always  full  of  fun,  acJ 
took  part  in  play  with  the  other  boys  in  the  most  rohust 
style.    The  testimonies  to  his  moral  character  are  d 
this  stamp.    He  was  modest,  pure,  sin^e-minded,  frank, 
and  truthful.    His  thoughts  were  bosy  with  literature: 
his  appetite  for  knowledge  so  eager  as  to  preserve  faiA 
from  the  temptations  of  his  age. 

He  began  to  teach  at  seventeen,  taking  charge  ^ 
district  schools  in  the  neighborhood  for  four  succewiTf 
winters.  The  last  place  at  which  he  taught  srhool 
was  Waltham,  and  so  determined  was  he  to  inipo>re 
himself  that  he  would  frequently  encoarage  his  schi4- 
ars  to  take  up  studies  he  was  himself  desifMis  of  pun^ 
ing.    Thus  he  formed  a  class  in  French  after  having 
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tftken  only  a  very  few  leesona  hinoflelf,  and  Spanish 
without  having  enjoyed  the  inBtmcCion  of  a  master  for 
a  single  hour.  When  jost  twenty  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  be  examined  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
He  was  admitted;  but  being  a  non-resident^  and  un- 
able to  pay  the  tuition  fees,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
d^^ree  of  A.R  In  1840,  however,  the  degree  of  A.M. 
was  conferred  upon  him  homorii  eavta.  On  March  28, 
1881,  he  went  to  Boston  in  fulfilment  of  an  engagement 
Co  assist  in  the  instruction  of  a  private  school.  He 
transported  thither  eleven  octavo  volumes,  his  entire 
library,  and  fell  to  work  with  indomitable  resolution  and 
energy.  He  received  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  his 
board  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Spanish, 
mathematics,  and  all  branches  of  philosophy.  He  taught 
six  hours  a  day,  and  from  May  to  September  seven 
houia.  He  remained  in  Boston  just  one  year;  whether 
the  engagement  was  closed  on  his  motion  or  not  we  do 
not  know ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  work  proved  too 
nauch  for  his  strength.  He  needed  air  and  exercise,  but 
he  needed  society  even  more.  He  next  opened  a  private 
school  at  Watertown,  where  he  found  much  to  encour- 
age him — ^pleasant  social  relations,  the  friendship  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Francis,  the  .Unitarian  clergyman  there,  and 
the  promise  of  a  wife  in  Miss  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  whom  he 
married  in  1837.  Mr.  Parker's  achievements  in  scholar^ 
ship  during  his  residence  in  Watertown  were  remarka- 
ble. He  pursued  the  study  ofLatin  and  Greek  authors, 
and  read  the  most  of  Cicero,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moechus  (the  last  four  of  which 
he  translated),  and  iEschylus.  He  wrote  for  a  Sunday- 
school  class  a  history  of  the  Jews;  increased  his  studies 
in  metaphysics,  taking  up  Cousin  and  the  new  school 
of  French  philosophers;  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
theology.  Every  Saturday  he  walked  to  Cambridge 
and  to  Cbarlestown  for  instruction  in  Hebrew.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
German  poets,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Klopstock,  and  the 
worka  of  Coleridge  engaged  a  share  of  his  attention. 
An  occasional  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  a  poem  of 
Byron  beguiled  his  leisure  hours.  "  His  studies,"  says 
his  biographer,  Frothingham, "  ran  into  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  landlady  kept  the  lamps  well  supplied,  but 
there  was  no  oil  in  his  lamp  when  the  day  broke."  In 
1834  Parker  entered  the  Cambridge  divinity  school, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  three  months.  He 
was  still  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  his 
scanty  means  by  taking  four  or  five  pupils,  and  to  prac- 
tice the  most  rigid  economy.  In  his  journal  he  says 
that  be  did  not  take  up  the  theological  course  without 
many  misgivings,  and  that  he  had  even  taken  prelim- 
inary studies  looking  towards  the  law  as  a  profession, 
because  he  felt  repelled  by  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  in  the  pulpits,  the  notorious  dulness  of  Sunday 
servioe%  and  the  fact  that  the  clergy  did  not  lead  in  the 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religions  prog^ress  of  the  people. 
In  thia  account  of  his  experience  as  a  minister,  how- 
ever, Parker  is  continually  substituting  his  later  con- 
dusiona  for  his  eariy  impressions.  In  certain  cases 
we  can  detect  great  discrepancies  between  the  state- 
ments contained  in  this  document  and  the  real  facts. 
For  example,  among  the  ''five  distinct  denials"  of  the 
popular  theology  with  which  he  alleges  that  he  entered 
upon  his  theological  education,  the  first  is  "the  ghast- 
hr  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  and  a  wrathful  God." 
Thia  he  states  that  he  made  way  with  somewhere  from 
hie  seventh  to  his  tenth  year.  But  he  had  forgotten 
the  confession  of  his  faith  which  he  made  in  a  letter  to 
his  nephew,  Columbus  Greene,  on  April  2,  1884  (com- 
pare the  examination  on  this  topic  in  Aieik,  Qu.  Rev. 
Jan.  1873,  p.  17, 18). 

At  the  theological  school  Parker  made  a  marked 
impression.  He  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
digions  athlete  in  hb  studies.  He  made  daily  acquaint- 
ance with  books  which  were  strange  to  many  old 
Biblical  scholars,  and  which  the  younger  members  of 
the  school  did  not  know  even  by  name.    He  would 


dive  into  the  college  library,  and  fish  up  huge  tomes 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  he  would  lug  off  to  his 
room,  and  go  into  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  a 
boarding-school  girl  goes  into  a  noveL  His  power  of 
speech  also  began  to  attract  attention.  He  was  the 
best  debater,  if  not  the  best  writer,  in  Divinity  Hall 
He  finished  his  term  at  the  divinity  school  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886,  and,  after  preaching  as  a  candidate  in  Barn- 
stable, Greenfield,  Korthfield,  and  other  vacant  parishes 
in  Massachusetts,  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  where  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1887.  This  was 
a  quiet  country  place.  His  parish  was  small,  and  com- 
posed mostly  of  plain  people,  and  his  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  afforded  no  bewildering  temptations;  but 
the  village  was  near  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  prom- 
ised leisure  for  the  work  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
The  absorbing  pursuit  of  this  period  was  the  literature 
of  the  Bible.  He  devoted  a  share  of  his  time  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Ph<iBnician  alphabets;  he  dallied  with 
ancient  inscriptions  and  coins;  the  Orphic  poems  at- 
tracted his  attention;  but  the  Bible  literature  led  all 
the  rest  Still,  all  Hieratttre  in  his  eyes  was  sacred 
literature.  All  facts  were  divine  facts.  He  came  to 
look  upon  man  as  a  progressive  being,  and  developed  , 
by  studies  a  theory  very  much  like  that  of  the  mod- 
em development  theorists,  Lubbock,  Tylor,  Hittel,  etc. ; 
only  he  was  more  considerate  to  Christianity.  Parker's 
journal  is  filled  with  curious  inquiries  into  the  mysteri- 
ous phenomena  of  nature  and  life.  To  the  last  he  was 
always  gleaning  accounts  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  His 
reading  was  universal  in  its  range.  He  took  up  Chap- 
man the  poet,  Herrick,  Wither,  Drummond,  Wotton, 
Fiecknoe,  Surrey,  Suckling.  There  was  honey  for  him 
in  every  flower.  The  early  Christian  hymns,  the  Mi- 
lesian fables,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Campanella,  biogra- 
phies of  Swedenborg  and  other  famous  mystics  were 
his  mental  recreations.  Hume,  Gibbon,  Bobertson  were 
trifles;  Schleiermacher,  Bonterwek,  Baur,  Hegel,  Leib- 
nitz, Laplace  were  more  serioua  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar^  Kareher's  Analeeta,  Meiner^s  ffittory  of  Re- 
/t^fofw,  Rimannus^s  Hutorjf  o/Atkeitm  (Latin)  are  ex- 
amples of  the  solid  reading.  The  books  that  were  not 
at  hand,  Ab^rd,  for  instance,  and  Averro^  he  sought 
from  afar.  Wilkinson  and  Rosellini  were  familiar  to 
him.  Hesiod  he  commented  on  minutely.  Plato  was  a 
constant  companion.  No  book  is  mentioned  without 
some  notice  of  its  contents  and  critical  remarks.  So 
extensive  was  his  course  of  study  that  the  truthfulness 
of  his  statements  have  been  called  in  question;  and 
Prof.  Prentice,  in  his  reviews  {Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  Jan.-Oct. 
1878),  after  detailed  examination,  pronounces  Parker 
gnilty  of  exaggeration  and  very  inaccurate  in  scholar- 
ship. "  The  truth  is,  that  acciuate  scholarship  was  not 
his  gift. . . .  Mr.  Parker  read  too  much,  his  life  through, 
to  read  well ;  he  attempted  too  many  languages  to  know 
any  accurately.  .  .  .  The  merest  inspection  will  show 
not  onlv  that  his  mode  of  life  was  unfavorable  to  studv, 
but  also  that  he  had  more  than  enough  to  busy  his 
mind  with."  We  cannot  endorse  this  harsh  critique. 
Theodore  Parker's  intellectual  ability  has  been  sur- 
passed very  rarely  in  this  country.  With  naturally 
great  powers,  he  had  subjected  himself  to  a  thorough 
discipline,  till  he  attained  to  a  surprising  degree  of 
mental  strength  and  vigor.  His  memory  was  very  re- 
tentive ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  whole 
volume  of  poetry,  and  would  often  learn  by  heart  a 
poem  of  four  or  five  hundred  lines  from  a  single  read- 
ing. It  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  but  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  faculties. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  Parker's  range  of  stud- 
ies was  too  vast  and  too  superficial  to  avail  much,  and 
that  his  intellectual  constitution  unfitted  him  for  origi- 
nal work.  True,  his  intellect  was  keen  and  subtle,  and 
bored  into  every  things  determined  to  find  the  kernel,  if 
it  had  any.  But  it  had  no  constructive  power,  and  its 
range  was  lateral  and  horizontal,  and  lacked  both  height 
and  depth.    He  saw  sharply  through  sham  reasoning 
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in  other  people,  oould  prick  all  wind-bladdtirs  wirh  the 
needles  of  his  criticism  and  satire,  or,  as  Mr.  Beecher 
has  it,  '*  be  had  a  habit  of  striking  at  the  root  of  things 
with  very  vigorous  blows,"  and  henoe  was  quick  to  run 
down  a  falsehood,  but  he  was  just  as  impotent  to  estab- 
lish a  truth.  His  intellect  was  colored  raaiuly  by  his 
tempestuous  sensibilities.  He  had  not  even  enough  of 
the  intuitive  faculty,  notwithstanding  his  abundant 
nomenclature  about  the  consciousness,  which  he  learn- 
ed from  Kant,  for  intellectual  sympathy,  and  hence  he 
oould  not  enter  into  other  people's  beliefs  so  as  to  mider- 
st-and  them  and  get  their  outlook. 

The  society  which  Parker  found  at  West  Roxbury 
was  of  special  value  to  his  culture.  His  immediate 
neighbors  were  a  choice  circle  of  cultivated  persons 
used  to  the  refinements  of  life,  accomplished  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  with  high  tone  of  sentiment,  and  ^  that 
rich  flavor  of  character  which  distinguishes  people  well 
bred."  In  his  student  days  at  Cambridge,  and  in  his  ear- 
liest days  of  ministerial  life,  Theodore  Parker  had  been 
a  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Unitarian  Channing.  But 
gradually  Emerson's  influence  came  to  predominate  and 
crowded  out  Channing.  In  1837  Parker  and  Channing 
read  Strauss's  Leben  Jetu  together,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  their  own  views  on  this  subject  it  soon  developed  that 
Channing  was  a  conservative  and  Parker  a  radical  theo- 
logian. By  1839  Emerson's  influence  was  most  decided- 
ly in  the  ascendency,  and  fast  growing,  though  silently, 
to  vast  power.  This  is  very  cleariy  apparent  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  Patker  published  about  this  time  in  the 
Boston  (2tf.  Rw,  on  "  Palfrey's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  Antiquities,"  and  in  the  Thursday  lecture 
on  "  Inspiration,"  preached  in  January,  1840,  in  which  he 
talks  about  the  folly  of  thinking  that  the  divine  good- 
ness had  exhausted  itself,  and  the  probability  that  new 
Christs  would  be  manifested  among  mankind.  He  be- 
gan to  hint,  too,  that  we  might  equal  or  even  transcend 
Jesus  Christ  in  spiritual  insight  and  moral  excellence. 
In  November  of  this  year  he  gave  further  proof  of  his 
departure  from  conservative  theology  by  attending  the 
Chardon  Street  Convention,  then  held  in  Boston.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  ministry,  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  Chorch.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  in- 
vited, under  the  management  of  Edmund  Quincy,  to 
share  in  the  deliberations.  Parker  was  advised  by 
Channing  to  keep  clear  of  the  affair,  but  was  bent  on 
going.  Of  course  the  convention  was  a  motley  throng, 
and  the  extremists  took  virtual  possession  of  the  meet- 
ing. No  candid  and  thoughtful  believer  had  much 
chance  of  a  hearing,  and  a  questionable  fame  hangs 
over  the  convention.  Parker  seems  to  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  their  discussions;  but  a  record  in  his 
journal  shows  that  he  meant  to  push  his  peculiar  views : 
*^  I  have  my  own.doctrines,  and  shall  support  them,  think 
the  convention  as  it  may."  In  this  mood  he  resolved  to 
write  a  sermon  on  Idolatry,  and  he  minutes  the  points 
for  discussion.  These  will  help  us  to  detect  the  drift  of 
his  meditations.  After  a  few  well-delivered  blows  at 
mammon  and  love  of  a  good  name,  he  uncovers  the  real 
objecta  of  the  discourse  by  saying  that  the  Church  makes 
an  idol  of  the  Bible;  that  it  loves  Jesus  Christ  as  €tod, 
though  he  is  not  God;  that  the  Church,  ministry,  and 
Sabbath  are  regarded  as  divine  institutions,  though  thej* 
are  merely  human.  This  sermon  he  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Rev.  C.  C  Shackford's  ordination  at  Howes 
Place  Church,  South  Boston,  May  19,  1841.  The  dis- 
course was  entitled  The  TramieiU  and  the  Permanent  in 
Christkudfyt  and  in  it  he  flatly  repudiated  the  theory 
of  the  infallible  and  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
The  general  verdict  was  that  the  temper  of  the  di»- 
course  was  harsh  and  sarcastk.  The  more  conserv- 
ative Unitarians  were  shocked  at  such  sentiments,  and 
a  general  dissatisfaction  arose  that  a  man  holding  these 
views  should  be  recognised  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman. 
His  connection  with  them  oould  only  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  them  and  a  discomfort  to  himself;  yet,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  free 


speech  were  involved  in  the  qnestioa,  he  refased  to 
withdraw  from  them,  as  they  would  gbdly  have  seen 
him  do.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  expel  him 
from  their  association  lest  he  should  thus  be  aff«inkd 
the  position  of  a  martyr.  Yet  he  was  punished  fur  bis 
heresy.  For  ecclesiastical  and  civil  ostrscism  social 
proscription  was  substituted.  People  ceased  to  know 
him,  ministers  refused  to  exchange  with  him ;  he  found 
the  journals  shut  against  him,  and  the  effort  was  msiie 
to  reduce  him  thus  to  silence.  Debarred  from  the  gen- 
eral privileges  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  he  withdrew 
himself  altogether  tp  his  vicarage  at  West  BozboiT. 
where,  however  the  storm  might  rage  elsewhere,  be 
always  found  peace.  It  speaks  well  for  him  that  all 
attempts  to  alienate  the  sJTections  of  his  parishionen 
failed.  They  were  his  firm  and  constant  friends.  In 
this  quiet  abode  he  continued  to  study,  read,  think,  and 
find  domestic  happiness;  yet  his  eye  watched  themore> 
ment  of  the  storm  he  had  raised,  and  ever  and  anon  be 
intervened  in  the  conflict.  Early  in  May,  1842,  be  wot 
the  last  sheet  of  his  Diecoune  on  AfcUters  pertamag  to 
IMigion  to  the  printer,  and  in  somewhat  more  tb^  a 
twelvemonth  later  his  translation  of  De  Wette's  Ijirth 
dudion  followed.  Of  the  former  work,  we  may  say  in 
this  place  that  it  was  evidently  an  effort  on  tbe  part 
of  its  author  to  dear  what  he  conceives  to  be  religion 
from  entangling  alliances.  It  is  a  vigorous  rejection 
of  tbe  authority  of  the  evangelical  faith.  The  pecnliar 
dogma  of  the  book  is  the  suflScicncy  of  human  nature 
for  all  its  functions.  *'  Man^  religion  is  a  joint  derel- 
opment  from  the  natnre  within  him  and  Uie  oatvaitl 
world.  God,  duty,  and  immortality  are  conoeptions 
which  arise  of  themselves  in  human  souls.  Out  of 
these  fundamental  ideas  all  religious  systems  ba\-e 
been  built  up." 

The  autumn  of  1848  found  Parker  so  much  wore  oat 
by  toil  that  a  voyage  to  Europe  was  recommended  f^if 
recreation.  A  friend  was  near  to  supply  the  peeouiarr 
needs  of  such  a  journey,  and  he  set  oat  September  9,  to 
remain  a  whole  year  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantie. 
It  proved  no  holiday  trip  for  sightseeing,  but  a  serious 
pilgrimage.  He  returned  like  a  student  from  bis  taak. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  visit  to  the  Old  World  bvi 
filled  him  with  vast  and  amlHtious  schemes  Tbe  little 
church,  of  which  he  had  borne  a  pencil-drawing  on  tbe 
fly-leaf  of  his  European  journal,  in  sight  of  the  spleaditi 
cities  with  their  vast  cathedrals,  had  made  him  diaoon- 
tented  with  his  circumscribed  sphere,  and  be  lotted  for 
broader  fields  and  greater  responsibilities.  He  deemed 
himself  called  to  higher  work.  But  how  to  get  beyond 
his  circumscribed  circle  of  influence  at  West  Rosburr. 
now  that  even  the  most  radical  of  Unitarian  clrti^T 
dared  not  to  invite  him  to  his  pulpit,  was  the  questioo. 
His  sympathizers  were  numerous  in  all  tbe  cbnrebe. 
and  evinced  their  love  for  him  by  constantly  crowdinf; 
his  little  country  church  Sunday  after  Sunday,  whither 
many  came  from  the  city  to  sit  under  bis  preachine. 
He  soon  saw  very  cleariy  that  he  must  first  leaven  the 
little  lump  that  came  to  his  own  door,  and  m  be  wrongfat 
with  them  until  they  were  powerful  and  enthuaiaatir 
enough  to  promise  his  support  in  the  metrnpolia;  and 
in  Januar}',  1846,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  his 
return  from  Europe,  Parker  removed  to  Boston,  with  a 
view  of  forming  a  permanent  congregation  in  that  citv. 
It  wail  as  yet  simply  an  experiment,  but  it  proved  sac- 
cessfiiL  The  masses  are  ever  ready  to  applimd  the  de- 
structive  elements  in  society.  Those  who  toil  qnietlv 
to  build  up  are  hardly  known,  but  those  who  come  to 
tear  down  and  destroy  are  warmly  wdoooed,  loudly 
proclaimed,  and  constantly  cheered.  So  it  happened 
that  within  a  twelvemonth  Parker  was  firmly  Msh- 
lisbed  as  a  religious  teacher.  He  preached  in  the  Me- 
lodeon,  and  became  the  minister  of  what  he  alvayi 
called  **  The  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  of 
Boston."  He  there  and  then  presented  the  extraoidi- 
nary  spectacle  of  a  man  who  vigorously  and  emphati- 
cally repudiated  all  the  fundamenlala  oi  ChriadaBitT, 
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ftnd  who  denied  that  there  was  ''any  great  moral  or 
religious  truth  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  not 
been  previously  set  forth  by  men,  for  whom  no  miracu- 
I«>iu  help  was  ever  claimed,**  still  professing  to  be  a 
ChrisHtm  minister  I   There  was  no  Church  organization, 
and  no  sacraments  were  administered.     The  public 
services  oonnsted  simply  of  a  single  discourse  every 
Sunday  on  some  literary,  philosophical,  theological, 
or  politicsl  topic,  having  more  or  less  of  a  moral  or 
religious  bearing,  with  music  and  a  certain  kind  of 
prayer.    His  congregation,  which  was  large,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  made  up  of  men  of  diverse  religious 
opinions,  comparatively  few  of  whom  agreed  with  him, 
except  in  his  thorough  opposition  to  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity and  his  general  philanthropic  sentiments.    The 
mass  of  his  hearers  were  men  of  considerable  thought, 
who  had  a  taste  for  religious  discussion,  but  who  had 
reasoned  themselves  away  from  the  Bible — had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  churches,  and  had  passed  into  va- 
rious phases  of  unbelief,    'lliere  were  atheists,  deists, 
physical  and  spiritual  pantheists,  fatalists,  spiritualists, 
come-outers,  universal  sceptics,  and  secularists.    There 
were  many  persons  of  high  culture,  wealth,  and  social 
position.    The  more  radical  reformers,  dissatisfied  with 
tbe  indifference  of  some  of  the  churches  to  great  public 
vices,  and  the  complicity  of  othen  in  them,  naturally 
leathered  around  a  man  who  boldly  attacked  all  public 
sins,  and  delighted  to  pour  forth  his  scorching  invective 
upon  those  religious  bodies  who  only  rebuked  unpopu- 
lar wickedness.    Thus  a  large  element  of  his  congr^a- 
tion  consisted  of  those  who,  having  no  especial  religious 
or  irreligious  principles,  were  attracted  by  the  fasci- 
nating manner,  the  novel  matter,  the  trenchant  wit, 
and  other  high  intellectual  qualities  of  his  discourses. 
He  was  not  what  is  popularly  termed  an  eloquent  speak- 
er—though he  was  something  far  better.    Neither  his 
pefMHi,  altitude,  gesture,  nor  elocution  indicated  the 
great  orator.    There  was  no  splendid  declamation,  no 
Miariug  flight,  no  electrifying  of  the  audience  as  by 
aome  rhetorical  machinery.    He  had  learned,  what  so 
few  of  our  scholars  ever  know,  how  to  convey  great 
thoughts  in  common  language.     Not  that  his  vocabu- 
lary was  meagre  or  vulgar — thongh  there  was  some- 
tiroes  an  approach  to  coarseness  in  his  expressions. 
On  the  contrary,  his  range  of  language  was  remark- 
ably extensive,  and  hii  command  of  appropriate  terms 
almost  unlimited.    He  was  thus  able  to  popularize  the 
most  abstruse  thought,  and  convey  it  in  the  most  fa^ 
miliar  words.     His  fertility  of  illustration  wss  un- 
lioanded,  and  his  brief  similes  and  metaphora  some- 
times gave  possession  of  a  valuable  idea  which  whole 
Images  of  writing  might  otherwise  have  £uled  to  bring 
out.    In  reading  as  well  as  in  hearing  htm,  all  felt 
that  an  ordinary  man  was  placing  before  them  ex- 
traordinary thoughts.    It  is  true  that  sometimes  when 
disoomreing  on  some  popular  sin  before  which  the 
Cybnrch  and  the  political  parties  had  l>een  awed  into 
ailence,  his  sonl  would  become  mightily  stirred,  and 
then  the  momentum  was  almost  terrible.     A  natural 
rhetoric  would  manhal  his  phrases  in  wonderful  order ; 
his  fieiy  words  would  tingle  in  the  ean  of  those  who 
heard  them ;  there  was  then  an  eloquence  which  in- 
spired whole  multitudes  after  the  sublimest  manner. 
Ordinarily,  however,  he  spoke  in  a  plain,  easy,  con- 
versatimial  way,  using  fiimlliar  but  striking  illustra- 
tionii,  garnishing,  and  yet  helping  the  argument  with 
strokes  of  irresistible  humor,  not  sparing  the  terri- 
ble sarcasm  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  often  palpa- 
bly  extravagant  in  his  statements,  now  and  then 
Tiolating  the  conventional  canons  of  good  taste,  but 
always  making  his  point  tell,  iit  whatever  sacrifice. 
Besides  preaching  on   Sunday,  Theodore  Parker  is 
said  to  have  engaged  largely  in  parochinl  duties,  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.    Of 
these  we  find  no  definite  account ;  but  from  the  benevo- 
lent character  €ft  the  man  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
devoted  some  time  to  these  genial  employments.     In 


addition  to  the  duties  of  his  parish,  his  public  labors 
were  very  numerous.  He  lectured  before  lyceums  all 
through  New  England  and  many  other  Northern  states, 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  times  in  a 
year;  was  present  at  and  addressed  many  kinds  of 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  antislaver}', 
education,  the  rights  of  women,  etc. 

Though  often  in  feeble  health,  Theodore  Parker 
seldom  allowed  physical  languor  to  intermit  his  work. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  sleep,  exercise, 
or  recreation.  He  grew  up  thoughtless  of  the  simplest ' 
conditions  of  physical  health.  For  more  than  ten 
yeare  before  his  death  he  manifested  symptoms  that 
caused  great  anxiety  to  every  one  but  himself.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  banning  of  1859  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  hb  pulpit,  and  seek  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  health  in  another  climate.  On  Feb- 
mary  8  he  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  remained 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  took  passage  Arom 
St.  Thomas  for  Southampton..  His  stay  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  was  to  no  purpose.  The  fiital  moment 
did  not  long  delay  to  strike.  After  suffering  intense- 
ly from  the  capricious  climate,  and  still  more  from 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Home,  he  found  a  wel- 
come resting-place  in  the  beautiful  Florence,  where 
un  the  midst  of  flowere,  which  he  loved  so  well,  he 
died  May  10,  1860.  He  had  often  expressed  a  de- 
sire in  earlier  life  that,  like  Goethe  and  Channing, 
he  might  not  be  deterred  from  labor  by  the  prospect 
of  immediate  death.  Shortly  before  his  decease  he 
addressed  to  his  congregation  in  Boston  a  letter  con- 
taining his  experience  of  the  fourteen  yean'  psstorate 
at  the  Melodeon.  He  now  rests  in  the  little  cemetery 
outside  the  walls  of  Florence ;  his  tombstone,  at  his 
own  request,  simply  recording  his  name  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death* 

See,  besides  the  preface  to  his  works,  his  Life  by 
Weiss  (Qost.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Frothingham 
(1874) ;  A  Difcourte  occasioned  fty  the  Death  of  Theo^ 
don  Parhery  delivered  by  P.W.  Perfitt  in  South  Place 
Chapel,  Finsbury,  on  Sunday  evening,  May  27,  1860 
(1860) ;  The  late  Theodore  Parker^  a  discourse  delivered 
in  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  8,  1860,  by  Henry  N.  Barnett,  published  by  re- 
quest (1860) ;  Three  Diacouraes  delivered  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Death  of  Theodore  Parker^  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Warren,  Ncwhall,  and  Haven  (N.  Y.  1860) ;  Hurst,  //u- 
tory  of  BationaUem,  p.  564  sq. ;  Farrar,  Critical  His- 
tory of  Free  Thought,  p.  828  sq.;  Methodist  Qu,  Rev, 
April -Oct.  1878;  July,  1859,  p.  438;  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev,  Rev.  Oct.  1857,  art.  viii ;  Lond.  Qu,  Rev,  voL  iii, 
arLL    (J.H.W.) 

Parker,  Thomas,  a  noted  Puritan  divine,  was  son 
of  Robert  Parker,  and  was  born  June  8, 1595.  He  stnd- 
ied  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  in  Ireland  under  Dr. 
Usher,  receiving  bis  degree  of  M.A.  while  at  Ley  den  in 
1617.  He  taught  and  preached  for  some  time  in  New- 
bury, England.  He  came  to  New  England  in  May,  1684 ; 
was  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  about  a  year; 
and  then  began  the  settlement  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  and 
became  the  first  minuter  of  the  Church  in  that  place. 
A  bitter  controversy  on  Church  government,  lasting  for 
years,  unhappily  divided  his  Church.  He  died  April 
24, 1677.  He  was  eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  He 
published  a  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  on  Church  government  (1644) : — The  Proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  Expounded  (London,  1646,  4to) : — Jf^* 
thodus  Gratia  Divina  (1657)-.— and  Theses  de  Traductv- 
one  Peccatoris  ad  Viiamf  with  some  works  of  Dr.  Ames. 
See  Brooks,  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii;  Mather, 
Magnolia ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pu^,  i, 
41  sq. 

Parker,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
litth  divine,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
turv.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Ox fonl  (M.A. 
1788;  &D.  1761 ;  D.D.  1754).    After  entering  the  miii- 
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btry  he  became  rector  of  Little  Ilford,  Essex ;  vicar  of 
St.  Catharine  Cree,  London ;  and  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster.  He  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Parker  published 
The  Nature  and  HetuonableneM  of  the  Inward  Call  and 
OuUcard  Mission  to  the  holy  Ministry  considered  (ordi- 
nation sermon),  and  other  sermons,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  by  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr,  ii,  22  sq. 

Parker,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Viiginia  in  1799. 
His  parents,  who  were  Presbyterians,  removed  to  Ohio 
while  he  was  still  a  boy.  In  that  new  and  stirring 
population  he  developed  into  an  active  and  industrious 
man.  Many  of  his  neighbors  sent  their  produce  every 
autumn  to  New  Orleans  in  flat-boats.  The  love  of  ex- 
citement and  a  curiosity  to  see  that  semi-tropical  region, 
and  the  hope  of  bettering  his-  fortune,  induced  him  to 
go  frequently  to  that  distant  city,  and  he  became  so 
familiar  with  the  river-bed  that  he  was  6nally  em- 
ployed as  a  pilot;  afler  a  time  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a  cooper,  and  for  many  years,  both  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, carried  on  the  business.  He  was  fully  grown  to 
maturity  before  he  became  religious.  But  when  he  heanl 
the  Methodist  doctrine  of  free  grace  he  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  cross.  So  anxious  was  he  to  know  the  plan 
of  salvation,  that  even  while  engaged  at  his  trade  he 
always  kept  such  books  as  Wesley's  Notes  and  Clarke's 
Commentaries  on  his  bench,  that  he  might  glean  some 
grains  of  knowledge  while  for  a  moment  at  any  time  he 
Stopped  to  rest  his  body.  After  joining  the  Church  he 
soon  became  class-leader,  then  local  preacher;  and  as 
such  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Maysville  in  1864,  and 
in  1859  recommended  to  the  Kentucky  Conference.  He 
was  admitted,  and,  having  filled  his  probation,  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection  in  1861.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  studious,  fiuthful,  and  full  of  zeal ;  as  a  pastor 
he  was  diligent.  While  on  the  New  Columbus  Cir^ 
cuit,  where  he  labored  assiduously,  both  in  the  pulpit 
.  and  from  house  to  house,  he  was  stricken  down.  Dur- 
ing his  sickness  he  was  patient  in  suffering,  but  grieved 
that  he  could  not  be  at  work.  Though  he  suffered  much 
in  body,  his  soul  seemed  filled  with  the  love  of  Grod.  He 
died  May  28, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  A  matal  Coirferences 
of  the  Meth,  Eftis.  Churck,  Southy  1871,  p.  592. 

Parker  Society  is  the  name  of  an  English  or- 
ganization of  churchmen  started  in  1841,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  complete  republication  of  the  writings  of  the 
Keformation.  We  append  a  list  of  the  works  published 
and  proposed  to  be  published  by  the  Parker  Society : 

In  royal  octavo— Becon,  Crannier,  Jewell.  Whilgift, 
Tliidal,  Frith,  and  Barnes ;  Biillinger*8  Decades ;  Aliey, 
Whitlaker.    lu  demy  octavo— Ridley,  Pilklngton,  Fhfl- 

got,  Fnike,  Nowell,  Coverdale,  Parker,  Bale,  Rainolds, 
andys,  Hntchlnson,  Grindn),  Hooper,  Latimer,  Brad- 
ford, Fox,  Tavemer,  and  some  others.  Royal  anthora— 
Documents  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI :  Documents  rela- 
tive to  the  reitrn  of  qneen  Mary :  Documents  of  the  reign  of 
Sneen  Elizabeth ;  Zurich  Letters  (two  series) ;  Letters  end 
N)cument8  fk'oro  archbii>hop  Parker^s  MSS.  in  C.C.C.C. ; 
occasional  Services  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reien  ;  the  Hom- 
ilies ;  some  volnmes  of  Sermons  preached  before  king 
Edward  VI  and  qneen  Elizabeth  at  Paul's  CroM,  in  the 
univereiiiieii,  and  on  various  occasions;  several  volumes 
of  TraciD  and  Small  Pieces ;  various  Letters  and  Docu- 
ments; the  Reformatio  leanam  Ecclepiasticarum ;  queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer-book ;  Devotional  Poetry  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  Christian  Meditations  and  Pravers,  and 
some  other  devotional  manuals.  It  was  calculated  that  the 
works  above  stated  might  be  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
volumes  royal  octavo,  and  fifty  volumes  demy,  and  the 
whole  might  be  completed  in  sixteen  vears  fh)m  the  com- 
mencement. A  fewpieces  of  peculiar  interest  would  prob- 
ably be  printed  as  rac-slmiles,  and  these  were  to  be  the 
sizes  of  the  originals. 

Parkhurst,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  1511  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey. 
He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  After  graduation  he  was  tutor  at  his 
alma  mater,  and  one  of  his  pupils  was  the  learned  Eng- 
lish prelate  Jewell  (q.  v.).  In  1548  Parkhurst  was  pre- 
sented with  the  living  of  Bishop's  Cleve  in  Gloucester- 
shire, but  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI  Parkhurst  retired 


to  Switzerland,  and  there  imbibed  Calviniatie  viewL 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  now  advocated  Puritanic  nocionu, 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  difference  of  opinion,  he  vss 
highly  esteemed  by  archbishop  Parker.  This  primtte 
in  1500  caused  Parkhurst  to  be  elevated  to  the  buhopric 
of  Norwich.  As  Parkhurst  after  this  favMed  the  most 
liberal  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  he  fell  under  dis- 
pleasure with  the  archbishop  and  the  qneen,  and  his  lait 
years  were  embittered  by  much  reviling  and  slander 
from  the  High-Church  party.  He  was  accused  of  in- 
ability for  the  bishopric,  was  declared  in  his  dotage, 
and  was  reported  veiy  superstitioua,  when  the  truth  ii 
that  he  simply  had  faith  in  ecclesiaatical  mi  racks,  and 
put  a  favorable  construction  on  the  failings  of  his  fellow- 
beings  of  whatever  class.  He  was  certainly  a  learned 
and  pious  man.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1574.  Bishop  IVk- 
hurst  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  **  Bishops'  Bible," 
of  which  his  share  was  the  Apocrypha,  from  the  hook  of 
Wisdom  to  the  end.  Some  of  his  letters  were  published 
by  Stiype,  and  others  are  still  in  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. His  publications  are,  Epiffrawmuita  m  Mariem 
duorum  Fratrum,  eto.  (Lond.  1552, 4fo) : — Epifframmaia 
Seria  (1560,  4 to):  —  lAidicra;  wive  Epigrammata  Ju- 
venilia (1573,  4to): — Vita  Christi,  carm.  Lot,  «  Hb. 
precum  privat,  (1578, 4to).  See  Strype,  A  nnals ;  Wood, 
Athena  Oxon,;  Neal,  Hist,  qf  the  Puritans;  Sosmes, 
Elizahethan  History  f  p.  208 ;  Macaulay,  Bist.  of  Eag- 
landf  1, 50 ;  Froude,  OisL  of  England  (see  Index  in  vol 
xii) ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  vii,  548  sq. ;  AUibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Farkhnrat,  John  (2),  a  noted  EngUsh  BiUicil 
scholar,  was  bom  of  honorable  parentage  in  June, 
1728.  Ho  was  educated  at  Rugby  Grammar  School. 
and  afterwards  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  be  tcNtk 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1748,  and  that  of  M.A.  ia  1751 
He  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  his  collqpe ;  then  took 
orders  in  the  Church  i>f  England,  but  new  obtained 
any  preferment,  having  succeeded  to  a  oonsidersble 
estate,  which  rendered  him  independent.  He  acted, 
without  receiving  any  salary,  as  curate  of  the  diiuvb  st 
Catesby,  the  preferment  of  which  was  in  his  own  gift 
He  died  at  Epsom  March  21,  1797.  Parkhurst  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  character.  He 
always  lived  in  retirement,  though  he  poosesscd  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  to  shine  in  society.  In  spite  of  a 
weak  constitution  be  was  a  most  laborioos  student 
His  first  work  was  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley  (1758),  remonstrating  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  faith  of  assurance  as  held  by  Mr.  Wesley 
(see  Wesley's  Works).  Parkhurst,  however,  dev««c«i 
himself  chiefly  to  Biblical  studies.  In  1762  be  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  ht^rete  and  En^^ish  Lexi- 
con^  without  Points,  with  a  Behrew  Grammar,  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  His  Greelk  and  iJ*^ 
lish  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testantent,  with  a  Grede  Gram- 
mar, appeared  in  1769.  Of  this  work  there  are  seveial 
editions,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo ;  the  first  of  the  octa- 
vo editions  was  prepared  by  his  daughter,  MrsL  Thomas. 
A  new  edition,  1^  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  RD.,wss 
published  in  1829.  The  only  other  work  published  by 
Mr.  Parkhurst  was  The  Divinity  and  Pre^exietenee  ofi*nr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jetus  Christ  demonstrated  from  Scrip- 
ture,  in  A  newer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Early  Opinions  eoncermnff 
Jesus  Christ  (Lond.  1787,  8vo).  Dr.  Priestley  replied 
to  this  work  in  "A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home."  Parkhuret's 
lexicons,  though  now  superseded,  enjoj'ed  a  oonsidera- 
ble  reputation  at  the  time  of  their  first  q>peanuice,  and 
cerUinly  were  very  useful  in  their  day.  Their  great 
blemish  is  their  noany  fanciful  and  ridiculoos  etymdo* 
gics  bearing  traces  of  the  Hutehinsonian  <^>inioos  of 
their  author.  See  English  Cyclop,  a.  v.;  Kitto^  BOHail 
Cydop.  B.  V. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brii^  and  A mer.  AuA, 
s.  V. ;  Home,  BibHotkeca  BUflia  (1839),  p.  208  aq. ;  Bick- 
ersteth,  Christian  Student,  p.  888 ;  Orme,  BiU.  BA.  a  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  DicL  zxiv,  180;  Lond.  GtmL  May.  vol 
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Ixvii  and  Ixx;  North  Amer,  Rev.  xliv,  282;  Ixxii,  269. 
(J.  H.W.) 

ParkiuBOn,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  near  th«  opming  of  this  century,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  SL  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After  taking 
holy  orders  he  was  successively  canon  of  Manchester, 
rural  dean,  and  the  principal  of  SL  Bee's  Coll^^  He 
died  in  1858.  He  published  Sermons  on  Pointa  of  Doc- 
trim  and  Rulu  of  Duty  (1820, 2  vols.  12mo)  v—RvUionalr 
um  and  Bevelaiion  (Uulsean  Lectures  for  1887)  -.—The 
Conatiiutum  of  the  Visible  Church  of  ChriH  considered 
(Hulsean  Lectures  for  1888) : — Semums  on  Transubetan' 
tiation  and  Invocation  (1841, 12mo) ;  and  miscellaneous 
works.   See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth»  s.  v. 

Parkinson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1745,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  In 
1790  he  was  given  the  rectorate  of  Kegworth,  and  in 
1794  was  made  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  died 
in  1830.  Dr.  Parkinson  was  a  devoted  student  of  higher 
mathematics,  and  his  publications  in  that  branch  of 
science  are  greatly  esteemed.  He  also  published  sev- 
eral of  his  Sermons  (Chester,  1802,  4to;  1816,  8vo). 

Parkinaon,  William,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1774;  his  early  educa- 
tion was  limited.  After  following  commercial  pursuits 
for  a  while,  he  opened  a  school  in  1794  or  1795  at  Car- 
roue's  Manor,  Frederick  Co.,  and  was  there  ordained  April 
1, 1798.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  Congress, 
and  was  re-elected  for  two  successive  years.  In  April, 
1805,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Kew  York,  wh««  he  continued  until  his  health  having 
become  too  much  impaired  to  permit  of  his  remaining 
iu  charge  of  so  large  a  congregation,  he  took  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  in  1841.  He  died 
^farcb  10,  1848.  Mr.  Parkinson  published  A  Treatise 
on  the  PubUe  Mimttry  of  the  Word  (1818) ;  and  A  Series 
of  Sermons  on  the  Thirty^hird  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
(18.^1,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Sprague,  Atmais  of  the  Amer, 
Pk^,vi,362. 

Parkison,  Christopher,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  OcL  18, 1797,  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland.  The  only  information  we  have  of 
his  early  religious  life  is  that  he  was  converted  to  God 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
**  Old  Bethel  Church,"  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now 
the  Wilmington  Conference.  In  1829  he  was  received 
CO  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to 
Lancaster  Circuit  Thereafter  the  following  were  his 
suocesMve  fields  of  labor,  viz.:  1880,  Clearspring;  1831, 
Springfield;  1882, Christiansburg ;  1888,  Monroe;  1834, 
Fairfax;  1835,  Westmoreland;  1886,Ebenezer;  1887-38, 
Cumberland;  188V,  superannuated;  1840,  Mission  to 
colored  people  in  Anne  Arandel  Co.,  Md. ;  1841,  West 
Kiver;  1842,  Woodstock;  1848,  AugusU;  1844-45, 
Springfield;  1846-47,  South  Branch;  1848,  Havre  de 
Grace;  1849,  Patapsco;  1850-51,  Bath;  1852,  Wardens- 
ville;  1853-54,  Woodberry;  1855,  Hancock;  1856,  Boons- 
borough;  1857,  supernumerary;  1858-59,  Lost  Biver; 
1860-61,  Charles:  1862,  Bladensbnrg;  1863,  Baltimore 
Circuit ;  1864,  St.  Mary's.  In  1865  he-  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation.  He  died  April  30, 1867.  Christopher 
pjrkison  was  appreciated  most  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  His  pie^was  earnest  and  consistent.  **  Intellect- 
ually he  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  the  strong  men  of 
the  Church.  His  mind,  naturally  clear  and  vigorous, 
was  cultivated  by  habitual  reading  and  much  thought. 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures,  bringing 
out  of  the  sacred  treasury  things  new  and  old.  His 
sermons  were  able  expositions  of  the  Cospel  of  Christ ; 
less  ornate  than  convincing,  'commending  him  as  the 
messenger  of  troth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.' "    See  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  1869. 

Parkroan,  Ebenaxer,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at 


Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1721.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  that  year  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Westborough,  Mass.  He  died  in  1782.  He  published, 
Rrformers  and  Intercessors  sought  by  Godj  a  sermon 
(Boston,  1752,  8vo)  -,— Convention  Sermon  (1761,  8vo). 
A  short  account  of  Westborough  written  by  him  is  pre- 
served in  the  Mass,  Hist,  Soc.  Collections, 

Parkman,  Francia,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Boston  June  4, 1788.  Ho  was  e<i- 
ucated  at  Harvard  Universiiy,  class  of  1807.  He  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  William  £.  Channing,  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinbnrgh.  He  was  ordained  Dec  8, 
1818.  From  1818  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the  New 
North  Church  in  Boston.  He  died  at  Boaton  Nov.  12, 
1852.  Dr.  Parkman  published  The  Offering  qf  Sym- 
pathy  (1829),  and  some  occasional  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. The  Parkman  professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence 
and  pastonil  care  in  the  Cambridge  Theological  School 
was  founded  by  his  munificence ;  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  nearly  all  the  most  important  charitable  institu- 
tions of  his  native  city.  See  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog, 
s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  viii,  449; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Parka,  laaao,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6, 
1803.  He  was  converted  when  about  twenty-two  yean 
of  age,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1829  by  Rev.  Tobias 
Spicer.  In  1884  he  was  admitted  into  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  East  Cayuga  Circuit;  in  1885, 
to  Carbondale;  1886,  to  Brooklyn ;  1887,  Nichols,  and 
subsequently  to  Groton,  Fleming,  Newtield,  Morrisville, 
and  Skaneateles.  In  1848  he  was  stationed  in  Stock- 
bridge;  in  1849  he  was  called  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
presiding  elder  on  the  district.  From  1850  to  1854  he 
was  presiding  elder  of  Otsego  District,  and  from  185^  to 
1858  of  the  Oneida.  In  1858-59  he  was  stationed  in 
CanastoU:  in  1860-61  in  Fort  Plain.  The  General 
Conference  of  1860  transferred  Fort  Plain  to  the  Troy 
Conference.  In  1862-63  he  labored  in  Gloversville ; 
1864-65  in  Cambridge;  and  in  1866-67  in  Whitehall. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Poultney 
District.  He  died  April  15, 1869.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  was 
elected  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1857. 
His  social  qualities  were  very  striking.  He  was  always 
cheerful,  and  always  striving  to  make  others  happy. 
Sullenness  and  gloom  could  not  live  in  his  presence. 
All  who  knew  him  loved  him.  See  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, 1870,  p.  140, 141. 

Parka,  Martin  P.,  an  American  minister  of  the 
(xospel,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  consistent 
life  and  great  devotion  to  the  Christian  cause,  was  bom 
in  North  Carolina  in  1804  of  pious  Methodist  parents. 
He  chose  a  military  career,  and  was  educated  at  West 
Point  While  st  the  academy  he  was  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Mcllvaine,  and  after  having  been  over 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  United  States  service,  felt  obliged 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  the  call  he  expe- 
rienced to  this  holy  work.  He  joined  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference, and  preached  for  years  with  great  success.  "  The 
force  and  beauty  of  his  language,  the  fervor  of  his  ap- 
peals, and  the  rapture  that  kindled  in  his  heart  while 
he  preached,  were  at  times  almost  irresistible ;  his  hear- 
ers were  home  along  on  the  rapid,  sparkling  current  of 
his  eloquence."  He  was  at  the  opening  of  Randolph 
Macon  College  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  institution.  But  after  a  time  he  determined  to 
change  his  CJhurch  relations,  and  he  finally  became  a 
clerg}'man  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  this 
new  relation  he  was  equally  successful  until  disease 
closed  his  labors.  He  died  on  the  ocean  while  on  his 
way  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  to  regain  his 
health,  in  the  year  1854.  See  Bennett,  Memorials  of 
Methodism  in  Virginia,  p.  729-731.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Parliamentary  Church  is  a  church  erected  un- 
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tier  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  In  England 
Huch  a  church  U  generally  called  a  district  church ;  and 
ihe  acta  of  Parliament  authorising  such  churches  are 
known  as  the  Church  Building  Acta.  In  Scotland  sim- 
ilar churches  are  called  Quoad  Sacra  churches.  See 
Parish. 

Parlor  is  the  rendering  occasionally  of  three  Heb. 
words:  1,  "^irn,  cheder^  an  enclosed  place  (1  Chron. 
xxviii,  11 ;  Sept.  dvoBiiKtjy  Yulg.  cubiculam),  especially 
an  inner  room  or  "  chamber^  (as  elsewhere  almost  inva- 
riably rendered) ;  2,  HStbb,  Uthkdh,  a  bedroom  (1  Sam. 

is,  t2 ;  SepL  KardXvfia,  Vulg.  triclinium),  especially  a 
comer  cell  or  '^  chamber"  (as  elsewhere  nearly  oon- 
})tantly  rendered)  in  a  courtyard;  8,  n^^9,  al^hf  an 

upper  room  (Judg.  iii,  20,  28,  24,  25;  Sept  virkfu^Vy 
Vulg.  eamaculum),  especially  '*the  chamber**  (as  else- 
where usuall}'  rendered)  over  the  gate  or  on  the  roof. 
See  Chamber.  In  Judg.  iii,  20-28  the  words  in  the 
original  imply  *'an  upper  chamber  of  coolness,"  no 
doubt  such  as  are  still  found  in  the  mansions  and  gar- 
dens of  the  East,  to  which  the  owner  retires  to  enjoy  a 
purer  air  and  more  extensive  prospect  than  any  other 
part  of  his  dwelling  oommandis,  and  where  he  usually 
takes  his  siesta  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  kept 
as  a  strictly  private  apartment  no  one  entering  it  but 
such  as  are  specially  invited.  See  Housk.  Kitto  ob- 
serves (note  in  Pict.  BiUe,  ad  loc)  that  **  it  appears  to 
liave  been  an  apartment  detached  from  the  main  build- 
ing, but  having  a  communication  with  it  and  also  with 
the  exterior.  It  also  probably  enjoyed  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air,  which  rendered  it  particalariy  agreeable 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  especially  in  so  very  warm  a  dis- 
trict as  the  plain  of  Jericho."    See  Uppbr  Room. 

Parlor  (Locuforium,  tpekekouse)  designates  in  eccle- 
siastical language  the  room  in  which  monastics  commu- 
nicated with  tradespeople  and  visitors  at  the  convent ; 
alflo  with  the  obedientaries  during  reading  or  cloister 
time.     See  Walcott  Sacred  A  rckeeology,  s.  v. 

Parma,  a  ft>rmer  duchy  of  Upper  Italy,  but  now  a 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
I^ombardy  and  Venice,  east  by  Modena,  south  by  Genoa 
and  Tuscany,  and  west  by  Piedmont  and  contains  in 
all  2268  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1871) 
i:f  i)0(i,000.  The  Apennines,  which  cross  the  southern 
division  of  the  duchies,  send  off  spurs  northwards,  and 
give  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  character 
uf  a  plain,  gently  undulating,  but  sloping  uniformly  to 
the  Po,  which  is  the  recipient  of  ail  the  rivers  of  the 
country'.  The  phun,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  rich 
crops  of  grain  (including  rice),  leguminous  plants,  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  olives,  and  grapes;  while  marble,  alabaster, 
salt^  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Next 
to  agriculture,  the  pnxluction  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  poultry,  cheese-making,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  mineral  products  afford  the  chief 
employment.  Silk  and  cheese  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  until  its  recent  ui.ion 
with  the  kingdom  the  only  one  tolerated,  though  a  few 
Jews  are  found  here  and  there  through  the  country. 
The  condition  of  education,  much  improved  of  late,  is 
still  verv  defective. 

Hietory, — Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  recent  duchy,  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Cisalpine  (laul,  and  af>er  its  fall  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  liombards,  to  whose  rule  succeeded  that 
of  the  kingH  of  Italy  and  the  (ierman  emperors.  In  the 
12th  and  following  centuries  they  joined  the  other  ter- 
ritories of  Northern  Italy  which  were  struggling  for 
liberty  and  independence,  and  consequently  became  in- 
volved in  the  Guelph  and  GhibeHine  contests.  Weak- 
ened bv  these  strifes,  thev  fell  under  the  domination  of 
the  powerful  houses  of  Este,  Yisconti,  and  Sfonea;  but 
in  1499  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, Louis  XII,  from  whom  they  were  soon  recovered 
l>y  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  handed  over  to  pope 


Leo  X  in  1518.  They  continued  imder  the  aorereignty 
of  the  popes  till  1548,  when  they  were  alienated  by  pofte 
Paul  III,  and  with  the  surrounding  territory  were  erect- 
ed into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  son  Pier-Luigi  Faniei«, 
the  grandfather  of  Alessandro  Famese,  the  celebrated 
regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Famese  in  1781,  by  the  death  of  the  eighth 
duke,  Antonio,  his  niece  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  Philip 
y  of  Spain,  obtained  the  dochies  for  her  son  Doe  Carlos, 
who,  howe\'er,  exchanged  them  in  1786  with  Austria 
for  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1748  they  were 
restored,  along  with  Guastalla,  to  Spain,  and  beame  a 
duchy  for  the  infante  Don  Philip,  with  a  revcreioD  to 
Austria  in  case  of  the  failure  of  his  male  descendants,  (c 
of  any  of  them  ascending  the  Spanish  or  Neap«>lii8n 
throne.  Philip  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  his  son  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  an  able  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits  in  1768.  He  died  in  1802,  and  his 
dominions  were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  tiie 
French,  and  were  incorporated  with  France,  under  the 
designation  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  in  1805.  In 
1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastalla  were  presented  as  a  sovereign  duchy  to  ilie 
ex-empress  Maria  Louisa,  a  proceeding  strongly  «>p- 
poaed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  demanded  them  f«ir  his 
sister,  Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Louis,  king  of  Rtru- 
ria,  the  son  of  duke  Ferdinand.  However,  in  1817.  it 
was  settled  that  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  shouhl  p<«- 
sess  the  duchies,  and  that  on  her  death  they  shnald  d«^ 
soend  to  Ferdinand  Charles,  duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  nX 
Blaria  Louisa  of  Spain,  and  the  rightful  heir;  and  «n 
failure  of  his  heini  Parma  should  revert  to  Austria,  ami 
Piacenza  to  Sardinia.  The  empress  governed  ver^*  much 
after  the  Austrian  fashion,  but  with  gentleneas,  thoa<;h 
liberal  sentiments  were  looked  upon  by  her  with  little 
favor.  On  her  death  in  1847  the  duke  of  Looca  «ac> 
ceeded  as  Charies  II,  and  certain  exchanges  oTterritorr. 
previously  settled  by  the  great  powers,  took  place  with 
Tuscany  and  Modena  —  the  chief  of  which  being  the 
transfer  of  Guastalla  to  Modena  in  exchange  Tor  the  di»- 
tricta  of  Villa  Franca,  Treschietto,  Castevtdi,  and  Me- 
lazzo,  all  in  Massa-Carrara.  resulting  in  a  loss  to  PsriDa 
of  about  77  English  square  miles  of  territoiy,  and  a  gata 
of  198  English  square  miles.  This  transfer  was  aot 
made  without  great  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  duke^s  rule  was  severe  and  tyrannicaL 
and  on  an  address  being  presented  to  him  with  a  ritw 
of  obtaining  a  reform  of  certain  abuses,  and  a  more  lib- 
eral political  constitution,  similar  to  what  Tuscany  bid 
obtained  (Februar}',  1848)  from  its  grand-duke,  be  ihnw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  and  consented  to  the 
occupation  of  his  territory  by  Austrian  tim^  la 
March,  1848,  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  duke  was 
compelled  to  grant  the  popular  demands,  but  be  alnMKt 
immediately  retired  from  the  country.  Panna  joined 
with  Sanlinia  in  the  war  of  1848-1849  againat  Austria, 
but  on  the  triumph  of  the  latter  power  was  conpeUed 
to  receive  Charles  -III  (his  father,  Charies  U,  having 
resigned  his  throne,  March,  1849)  as  its  ntkr.  The  new 
duke  recalled  the  constitution  which  his  father  had  be«n 
compelled  to  grant,  and  punished  with  great  severity 
the  active  agents  of  the  revolutionaiy  movements  in 
his  dominionfc  His  arbitrary  measures  were  eflecttvely 
seconded  by  his  chief  minister,  an  Englishman  aanicd 
Ward,  who  shared  the  public  obloquy  with  his  OMHter. 
After  Charles  Ill's  assassination  in  March,  1854,  bis 
widow,  Ltmise-Marie-Therese  de  Booriwn,  daughter  of 
the  last  duke  of  Berry,  assumed  the  government  tor 
the  behoof  of  her  eon  Robert  I,  and  made  some  at- 
tempts at  political  reform;  but  owing  to  the  excited 
state  of  the  people  they  were  little  dSectx^'e,  and  the 
and  her  son  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in 
1859,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  between  Sanlinia 
and  Austria.  On  March  18  of  the  following  year  the 
country  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  now  forms  a  pan 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  constituting  the  two  pn>vinees 
of  Parma  (area  1251  En^^iah  square  miiea^  popidatioo 
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258,502)  and  PUoenza  (area  965  English  square  miles, 
poptilation  210,983),  a  few  of  the  outlying  districts, 
amuanting  t«  about  150  square  miles,  being  incorpo- 
rated with  other  provinces. — Chambers. 


the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Italy,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  is  situated  on  bi»th  sides  of  the  river  Parma, 
twelve  miles  south  from  the  Po,  seventy-five  miles 
south-east  from  Milan,  and  about  the  same  distance 
east-north-east  from  Genoa.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  Church  council  in  1187,  presided  over 
by  pope  Gregory  YIII,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
synodal  decisions.  See  Uefele,  ConcUiengesch,  v,  649; 
also  iv,791. 

Pannaah'ta  (Heb.  Pamuuhtah%  tn  0^*19,  prob. 
from  the  old  PerB.yriR,  very,  and  mathiMla,  the  greatest 
=permagmu;  Sept.  Map/iacni/tva  v.  r.  MapfAaottia)^ 
the  seventh  named  of  the  sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the 
Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix,  9).     &C.  478. 

Pannelee,  Ashbel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,' Oct.  18,  1784. 
He  received  an  early  pious  training,  and  during  a  revi- 
val in  1802  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study,  intending  to  obtain  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation and  enter  the  ministry ;  but  his  health  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  compelled  to  desist  from  study. 
In  1806,  ha\'ing  given  up  the  hope  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  began  the  study  of  theology  with  the  Re%'. 
Lemuel  Haynes,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  completed  his  course  with 
the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  of  Pittsfoni,  Y t.  He  was  li- 
censed Sept.  27,  1808;  entered  upon  his  work  in  Cam- 
bridge, Vu,  where  he  labored  six  months^and  the  next 
six  months  at  Hinesville,  Vt. ;  in  October,  1809,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that 
place  Feb.  10,  1810.  After  a  pastorate  of  more  than 
thirty-five  years  he  resigned.  In  April,  1845,  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Bangor,  N.  Y. ;  in  1848,  chaplain  in  the 
state  prison  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  in  1851,  pastor  at  Cham- 
plain,  N.  Y.;  in  1854,  at  Constable,  N.  Y.;  and  in  1857 
he  returned  to  Malone,  and  preached  in  his  old  pulpit 
till  his  death,  May  24, 1862.  Dr.  Parmelee  lovetl  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  an 
excellent  minister,  and  naturally  gifted  as  a  speaker. 
See  Wilson,  Preib.  Hist,  A  imanac,  1868,  p.  806 ;  Congre- 
ffaiianalQuar,  1662,  p.  S92,    (J.L.S.) 

Paxmelee,  David  Lewis,  a  somewhat  noted 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Nov.  11, 1795;  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  then  euiered  upon  mer- 
cantile employment  He  was  all  this  time  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  frequent 
appeals  from  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  which  he  heard,  for  a 
devoted  and  active  Christian  life,  influenced  Parmelee 
finally  to  change  his  Church  relations,  and  he  became 
while  at  Goshen,  whither  he  had  removed,  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  Having  amassed  a  toler- 
able competency,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to  preach, 
lie  forsook  the  counting -desk,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor,  Dr. 
Harvey.  When  Parmelee  finally  offered  himself  before 
the  Middlesex  (Conn.)  Association,  he  was  by  that  body 
approved  and  licensed  to  preach.  After  laboring  for  a 
season  in  several  parishes  as  a  temporary'  supplyi  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  society  in  Bris- 
tol, Conn.  Although  entering  on  the  public  ministry 
thus,  compared  with  many,  late  in  life,  it  was  evident 
that  God  had  ordered  his  previous  course  of  training, 
even  in  things  secular  as  well  as  religious,  that  he 
might  the  better  know  how  to  **  take  care  of  the  Church 
of  God."  His  ministry  of  ten  years  in  Bristol  was  emi- 
nent ly  Bseful  and  suocessfuL  The  or>ngregation  was 
largely  increased.     Special  revivals  were  enjoyed,  and 


the  Church  greatly  strengthened  and  prospered.  At 
the  end  often  years*  constant  labor,  *' instant  in  season, 
out  of  season,"  he  felt  the  need  of  temporary  rest.  He 
was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed. 
The  Church  and  society  in  Litchfield,  South  Farms  (now 
Morris),  soon  sought  his  labors,  and  he  was  shortly  after 
installed  as  their  pastor.  The  Church  had  been  feeble 
and  divided,  but  his  labors  were  blessed,  promoting  their 
union  and  strength;  and  his  ministry  of  twenty  years 
as  their  sole  pastor  was  one  of  great  spiritual  benefit  to 
them  and  to  their  children.  **  As  a  watchman  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  he  was  ever  vigilant  against  the  incursions 
of  enor.  As  a  shepherd,  intrusted  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  with  the  care  of  the  flock,  like  his  name- 
sake of  old, '  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
hands.'  *'  In  consequence  of  waning  bodily  health  and 
strength,  Parmelee  gave  up  the  responsible  charge  of 
his  Church,  and  removed  to  Litchfield  in  1861 ;  and 
there  he  died,  .June  29, 1865.  ^  His  end  was  peace ;  he 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him."  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  all  benevolent  and  religious 
enterprises ;  and,  after  having  made  ample  provision  for 
the  earthly  comfort  of  his  wife,  he  gave  by  his  will  val- 
uable legacies  to  several  of  them.  See  Congrtg,  Quar, 
April,  1866,  p.  211  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Par'menaa  (Tlapfitvact  probably  a  contraction  for 
irapfifviSfii,  conitant),  the  sixth  named  of  the  seven 
first  deacons  (q.  v.)  of  the  Church  formed  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi,  5).  A.D.  29.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  ; 
but  the  Roman  martyrologies  allege  that  he  8uffere<l 
martyrdom  at  Philippi  under  Trajan  (Baron.  Atm,  ii, 
55).  '  Hippoly  tus  assens  that  he  was  at  one  time  bishop 
of  Soli.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Byzantine  Church  he 
and  Prochorus  are  commemorated  on  July  28th. 

Parmenianists.    See  ParsIknianus. 

PairmenlftiiUB,  a  Donatist  prelate,  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  4th  centur>'.  Upon  the  decease  of 
Donatus  the  Great  in  A.D.  860  Parmenianus  was  chosen 
his  successor  as  anti-bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  driven  from  this  episcopal  seat,  and  only  rein- 
stated under  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Donatist  party  until  the  close  of  the  4th  centur>'. 
Two  of  his  writings  are  lost,  but  they  are  noteworthy,  as 
one  of  them  was  replied  to  by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  his 
De  SchiamaU  DonatitUtrum  ttdv,  Pwrntn^  and  the  other 
occasioned  a  reply  from  St  Augustine  {Contra  Kpistoktm 
Parmeniam,  lib.  iii).  The  strict  adherents  of  Parmeni- 
anus are  called  Parmauanitts.    See  Donatists. 

PannenYdes  (UapfifviSfi^),  a  noted  Greek  philos- 
opher of  ancient  times,  who  belonged  to  the  school  known 
as  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea,  in 
Italv.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  familv,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by 
Aminias  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  21).  He  is  also  stated  to 
have  received  instruction  from  Diochsetes  the  Pytha- 
gorean. Later  writers  inform  us  that  he  heard  Xen- 
ophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  but  Aris- 
totle {Met.  i,  5)  speaks  of  it  with  some  doubL  We 
read  that  Parmenides  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  his  native 
city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first  the  cit- 
izens took  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  it  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix,  23;  Plutarch,  Adv,  Coht.  82;  Stnbo,  vi,  252,  ed. 
Casaub.).  Thp  time  when  Parmenides  lived  has  been 
much  disputed.  According  to  Plato  {ParmenieU  p.  127), 
Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  accompanied  by 
Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the  great 
Panathenea,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodonis. 
As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  &C  454 
(Clinton,  Fast.  HelL  p.  364),  Parmenides  would  have  been 
bom  about  B.C.  519.  But  to  this  date  two  objections  are 
urged:  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  28)  says  that 
Parmenides  flourished  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.C  503 ;  and  consequently,  if  he  was  bom  B.C 
519,  he  would  onlv  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th 
Olympiad ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  stated  by 
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Plato,  in  hU  dialogue  entitled  Pcarmendea^  to  hare  oon- 
veraed  with  ParmeDides  and  Zeoo  on  the  doctrine  of 
ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  auppoee  to  have  been  the 
case,  as  Socrates  at  that  time  waa  only  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. Athensus  (xi,  p.  606)  accordingly  has  censured 
Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dialogue  ever  took  place. 
Hut  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  remarked, 
first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  vague 
statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Diogenes;  and, 
secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plato  repre- 
sents Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and  Zeao 
is  doubtless  fictitious,  yet  it  was  founded  on  a  fact  that 
Socrates  when  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenides  at  Athens. 
Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  Thtat€tu$  (p.  188)  and  in  the 
Sophittes  (p.  127),  that  Socrates  was  very  young  when 
he  heard  Parmenides.  We  have  no  other  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Parmenides.  He  taught  Empedo- 
cles  and  Zeno,  and  with  the  latter  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  (Plato,  Farm,  p.  127).  He  is  always 
spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers  with  the  greatest  re- 
specL  In  the  TheaUeius  (p.  188)  Plato  compares  him  with 
Homer,  and  in  the  Sopkiste*  (p.  237)  he  calls  him  "  the 
Great"  (comp.  Aristot.  Met,  i,  5).  Parmenides  wrote  a 
fioem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  O/Natut'e — 
ll«pi  0^<rcitfc  (Sext.  Empir.  Adv,  Mafhem,  vii,  111; 
Theophrastus,  A  p.  Diog.  Laeri,  viii,  66),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  calls  it  ^vaioKoyia ; 
and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also  wrote 
workA  in  prose.  The  passage  of  Plato  {Soph,  p.  237) 
however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means 
an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  interpretation  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  (^db.  Maihem,  vii,  111)  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i,  16)  expressly  state  that  Parmenides  only  wrote  one 
work.  Several  fragments  of  this  work  (fin  Nature) 
have  come  down  to  ,us,  principally  in  the  writings  of 
Soxtus  Empiricns  and  Simplicius.  They  were  first 
published  by  Stephanas  in  his  PoetU  PhUotopkUsa  (Par. 
1678),  and  next  by  Fttllebom,  with  a  translation  in 
verse  (ZuUichau,  1796).  Brandis,  in  his  CornmenUa- 
tiones  Eleutica  (Altona,  1816),  also  published  the  frag- 
ments of  Parmenides,  together  with  those  of  Xenopha- 
nes  and  Melissus ;  but  the  most  recent  and  most  com- 
plete edition  is  by  Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Phi'awphorum  Groecorum  vetentm,  praterHm  qui  ante 
Patonem  Jloruerunt,  Operum  ReUguia  (Bmx.  1886). 
The  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  general 
method  and  subject.  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing  after  truth. 
The  soul  is  represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an 
untrodden  road  to  the  residence  of  Justice  {Aiiaf),  who 
promises  to  reveal  ever^'thing  to  it.  After  this  intro- 
duction the  WO!  k  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first 
part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  second 
explains  the  physiological  S3'8tem  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
That  great  search  concerning  the  substance  of  things 
occupied  Parmenides ;  but,  instead  of  finding  unity  in 
nature,  he  discovered  it  in  mind  alone.  It  is  the  rea- 
son which  conceives  and  bestows  unity  on  plurality ; 
so  that  true  reality  is  subjective.  The  scheme  of  Par- 
menides is  pure  idealism,  and  open  to  all  the  objections 
to  which  one-sided  schemes  are  liable.  He  exercised 
much  influence  on  the  speculations  of  Plato.  See 
Riaux,  Estai  tur  Parmmkk  ^EUe  (1840) ;  Ritter,  Hist. 
rfPhiloe,  {  Lewis,  Hitt,  ofPhUo$, ;  Ueberweg,  Hitt,  of 
Philot.  i,  40,  49,  64  sq.,  247;  Cocker,  Ch7istptnity  and 
Creek  PhUoaophy,  p.  807-309;  Cudworth,  Intellectual 
System  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Butler,  Andent  History^ 
vol.  ii ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Journal  of 
Spec.  PkUos,  Jan.  1870,  art.  i.  See  also  Eleatics, 
and  the  literature  there  appended. 

Parmigiano,  Fbamgesgo  Mazzuoli,  fiimiliarly 
known  as  Parmigianino,  a  noted  Italian  painter,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  art,  was  bom 
at  Parma  Jan.  11, 1608.  He  studied  under  his  uncles, 
who  were  artists  of  celebrity,  and  in  his  sixteenth 


year  finished  a  picture  of  the  BapHsm  of  Ckriat.  In 
1621  Correggio's  visit  to  Parma  afibrded  Parmigiano 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  style  of  that  great  artist, 
and  thereafter  the  efforts  of  Parmigiano  betray  that 
influence.  In  1622  he  painted,  among  other  work?,  a 
Madonna  with  the  Child,  and  St,  Jerome,  and  St.Ber' 
nardin.  In  1628  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  studied 
the  works  of  Raffaelle.  Parmigiano  now  aimed  to 
combine  with  the  grace  of  Raffaelle  the  contrasts  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio. 
By  Parmigiano's  admirers  it  was  said  at  this  time 
that  '*the  tipirit  of  Raffaelle  had  passed  into  him." 
In  1727  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where,  among  other 
works,  he  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Petronios  the 
Mtidonna  deila  Rosa,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  He 
returned  to. Parma  in  1631.  Having  engaged  to  exe- 
cute several  extensive  frescos  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Steccata,  after  repeated  delays,  he  waa  throwa 
into  prison  for  breach  of  contract,  and  on  being  r»> 
leased,  instead  of  carrv'ing  out  bis  undertaking,  he  fled 
to  Casal  Maggiore,  in  the  territory  of  Cremona,  where 
he  died  in  1640.  Vasari,  in  his  notice  of  Parmigiano, 
attributes  his  misfortunes  and  prematnre  death  to  a 
passion  for  alchemy ;  but  this  ofUrepeated  story  has 
been  disproved  by  the  researches  of  late  biographen. 
Parmigiano  executed  several  etchings,  and  some  wood- 
cuts are  attributed  to  him.  His  works,  especially  his 
easel-pieces,  are  very  scarce.  The  prominent  features 
of  his  style  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  conntenance, 
contrast  in  the  attitudes,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chia- 
roscuro, and  the  charm  of  color.  But  his  figures  are  often 
characterized  by  excessive  slendemess  rather  than  resl 
elegance  of  form,  and  his  grace  sometimes  d^^nerates 
into  affectation,  and  his  contrasts  into  extravagance. 
Parmigiano  was  celebrated  for  the  ease  and  freedom 
with  which  he  designed,  and  for  those  hold  strokes  cf 
the  pencil  which  Albano  calls  divine.  There  are  a  fev 
altar-pieces  by  Parmigiano ;  the  most  valued  is  that  of 
St.  Margaret  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in  figurrs. 
Guide  preferred  it  to  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raffaelle.  See 
Affo,  Vita  di  F,  Maseola  (1784);  Bellini,  Cesmi  intoms 
alia  Vita  ed  aVe  Opere  di  MazzuoU  (1844) ;  Mortan, 
Memoria  detia  VUa  di  Matzuoli  (1846) ;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Memoirs  ofertrly  ItaHim  Painters ;  Spooner,  Eiog.  liisL 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  EngHJi  Cydupadia,  s.  r. 
(J.H.W.) 

Par'nach  (Heb.  Pamak\  7\}*^^,  perhaps  sanfl; 
Sept  ^apvax),  the  fiather  of  Eliaaphan,  which  latter 
was  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the  close  of  the 
Exodus  (Numb,  xxxiv,  26).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Pamaum  (d'^OS'lB  =  iroipiviCf  shepherds)  is  a 
name  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  s}*nagogue  in  the  tine 
of  Christ  were  called.  A  place  that  had  at  least  **ten 
men  of  leisure"  (6atfanMn),  as  they  were  technically 
called,  i.  e.  men  who  could  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  requirements  of  the  synagogue,  enjoyed  the 
pri  vilege  of  erecting  a  synagogue.  These  men  filled  the 
different  offices  required  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  synagogue,  and  were  called  preAyters  or 
elders  =  irpf a fivrtpoi  (because  old  men  were  genendlr 
selected  for  those  officer),  or  pamasim  or  shepherds 
(because  they  had  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  af- 
fairs of  their  respective  communities  in  chaifr).  The 
term  pamas,  of  which  pantanm  is  the  plural,  is  An- 
maic,  and  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  for  the 
Hebrew  roeh  (T^S'^y,  "shepherd"  (comp.  Ezek. xxxiv, 

6, 8, 28 ;  Zech.  xi,  16, 16,  etc).  This  appeUatk»  was 
in  the  Old  Testament  already  given  to  God,  who  per> 
forms  the  office  of  tending  and  caring  for  hts  piKffh  in 
the  highest  sense  (Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1  [2]),  and  thea 
to  his  representatives,  who  exercised  religioiis  and  dril 
care  over  the  community  (e.  g.  Jer.  iii,  16).  As  titeae 
rulers  had  to  feed  the  poor  with  bread,  and  thdr  respect 
tive  congregations  with  knowledge  and  undentuidiBg, 
the  title  "shepherd"  was  appropriated  to  thai.    The 
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Talmnd  declares  that  "every  shepherd  (Dd'^B)  who 
leads  his  oongregatioii  in  gentleness  has  the  merit  of 
leading  them  in  the  path  for  the  world  to  come"(i9af»- 
k^r.  92  a);  and  that  *'the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
raoums  over  the  congregation  which  has  a  shepherd 
who  conducts  himself  haughtilv  towards  his  flock" 
Choffiga,  5  6).  From  this  custom  of  calling  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  B3magogue  **  shepherds**  came  the 
application  of  the  name  to  those  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church.    See  Pastob.     (B.  P.) 

Pamassldes,  a  name  given  to  the  Miue$  (q.  v.), 
from  Mount  Parnassus  (q.  v.)* 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  greatly  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  and  regarded  by  the  Greelcs  as  the  central 
point  of  their  oonntry.  It  was  in  Phods.  It  has  three 
steep  peaks,  almost  always  covered  wUh  snow,  and  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  the  highest  being  fully  8000  faet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  as  only  two  of  them  are 
visible  Anom  Delphi,  it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks 
to  speak  of  the  two-peaked  Parnassus.  On  its  south- 
ern slope  lay  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle,  and 
the  fbnntain  of  Castalia.  The  highest  peak  of  Mount 
Parnassus  was  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ;  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  whence  poets 
were  said  to  "climb  Parnassus,"  a  phrase  still  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Pamell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted 
however  rather  in  the  fleld  of  belles-lettres  than  in  the- 
ology, was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1679.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  passed  as  mas- 
ter in  1700.  In  the  same  year,  though  under  canonical 
age,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  dispensatton  fh>m  the 
bishop  of  Deny.  About  three  years  later  he  took  or- 
ders and  became  archdeacon  of  Clogher.  He  received 
also  other  preferments  through  the  interest  of  Swift, 
when  he  deserted  the  Whig  party  on  their  &11  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Pamell  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Spi'ctator  and  Giutrdiany  and,  after 
flying  to  London  fh>m  his  Irish  parsonage,  became  In- 
timate with  the  leading  men  of  letters.  His  poetry 
comes  nearer  to  Pope\  in  sweetness  of  versification, 
than  do  any  other  verses  of  the  time ;  and  he  has  not 
only  much  felicity  of  diction,  but  also  a  very  pleasing 
seriousness  of  sentiment,  shown  in  such  pieces  as  his 
popular  allegory,  The  f/enidt.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1718,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  intem- 
perate habits,  and  these  his  friends  have  attributed  to 
the  grief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  See  AUilx»ne, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Awhorn^  ii,  s.  v. ;  English  Cy- 
dop.  s.  v.,  for  further  details  and  references. 

Pamethltis,  a  surname  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  derived 
from  Moant  Pames  in  Attica. 

Pamopius,  a  surname  of  Apollo^  under  which  he 
was  worshipped  at  Athens.  The  word  signifies  an  ex- 
pdUr  oflocvLSts, 

Pamy,  EvARiSTE-Drfsmtf-DBSFORGBS,  Chevalier^ 
and  afterwards  Vicomte  de  Pamy,  a  French  writer, 
needs  mention  here  fur  bis  profanity,  immoral  tendency, 
and  vile  blasphemy  of  the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  He 
was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  Feb.  6, 1753.  At  the 
ai^  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  France  and  placed  at  the 
College  of  Rennes;  but  he  appears  to  have  shown  con- 
siderable indifference  to  the  course  of  studies  which  was 
followed  there.  His  imagination,  which  even  at  an 
early  age  had  taken  the  almost  entire  guidance  of  his 
conduct,  impressed  him  as  he  grew  up  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  it  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  join  the 
brotherhood  of  La  Trappe.  An  effort  of  imprudent 
xeal,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor  whom  he 
had  chosen  as  his  spiritual  guide,  produced  a  rapid 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  young  convert,  and  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme  of  conduct, 
and  soon  after,  entering  into  all  the  dissipations  of 


youth,  finally  to  have  enrolled  himself  in  the  military 
profession.  He  returned  to  his  native  island  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  yowig 
Creole  lady,  the  Eleonore  of  his  verse,  which  acquaint- 
ance his  fervent  imagination  soon  converted  into  the 
most  ardent  attachment.  Their  mutual  love  inspired 
his  first  poetical  effusions,  which  paint  with  grace  and 
freshness,  though  perhaps  in  too  vivid  colors,  the  all- 
absorbing  passion  of  his  soul.  The  affecdous,  however, 
of  the  lady  were  of  an  evanescent  nature ;  a  marriage 
of  interest,  which  she  contracted  at  the  desire  of  her 
parents,  induced  Pamy  to  return  to  France.  Distance 
and  time  were  unable  to  efface  his  sad  reminiscences, 
and  he  there  continued  to  translate  into  the  language 
of  poetry  the  feelings  which  appear  to  have  taken  a 
lasting  possession  of  his  mind.  In  1775  was  published 
his  first  collection  of  elegiac  poems,  which  have  been  bo 
much  admired  by  his  countrymen  that  they  have  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  the  French  Tibullus.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  became  deprived 
of  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  obtain  a  livelihoo<l  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  talents.  A  painful  and  striking  change 
now  appears  in  his  writings,  which  he  had  the  weakness 
to  adapt  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  corrupt  age.  The 
rival  of  Tibullus  became  the  feeble  copyist  of  Voltaire, 
and  his  Paradis  perdu,  Gakmteries  die  la  Btblgj  and 
Guerre  des  Dieux,  by  their  disgusting  profaneness  and 
absence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling,  will  only  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity  as  indications  of  the  state  of  society 
at  a  period  when  **  everything  evil  was  rank  and  luxu- 
riant.** So  strong  indeed  was  the  feeling  excited  against 
Pamy  even  in  France  on  account  of  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  three  poems  that  his  name  was  repeatedly 
passed  over  among  the  candidates  for  the  honors  of  the 
Institute.  However,  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  190S,  in 
the  place  of  Devaines.  Most  of  his  other  poems  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  inferior  to  his  early  productions. 
He  died  in  Paris  Dec  5, 1814.  His  works  have  been 
published  in  5  vols.  18mo  by  Didot,  Paris,  1808,  and  at 
Bmssels,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  edition,  however,  is 
that  by  M.  Boissonnade  in  the  CoUeciion  de  Classnques 
Frangais  (Lefevre,  Paris,  1827).  A  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1826,  entitled  Lea  PoMes  inidites  de  Pamy, 
with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  writings  by  M.  Tissot. 
See  English  Cgdop,  s.  v. ;  St.  Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi, 
XV,  285  sq. ;  Tissot,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  el  les  Outrages  de 
if.  de  Pamy  (1826).    (J.H.W.) 

Parochial  Board,  in  Scotland,  is  the  board  in 
each  parish  which  manages  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
England  the  same  duty  is  performed  by  overseers,  and 
in  some  cases  by  guardians  of  the  poor.    See  Parish. 

Parochial  relief  is  the  relief  given  to  paupers  by 
the  parish  authorities.    See  Pauperism. 

Parochial  Schools.     See  Parish  Schools. 

Parolini,  Oiaoomo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Ferrara.  According  to  Baruffaldi,  who  wrote  his 
life,  his  father  died  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  his 
maternal  uncle  took  him  under  his  protection,  and,  per- 
ceiving in  him  a  genius  for  painting,  placed  him  with 
the  cavalier  Peruzzini  at  Turin,  with  whom  he  remain- 
ed until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  entered  the  school  of 
Carlo  Cignani.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara  Parolini  fin- 
ished some  pictures  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  Mau- 
relio  Scannavini,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  under 
Cignani.  He  did  this  out  of  regard  to  his  friend,  for  the 
relief  of  his  orphaned  family.  He  executed  many  works 
for  the  churches,  and  a  multitude  for  the  collections. 
Though  inferior  to  Cignani  in  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  the  masterly  style  of  his  chiaroscuro,  he 
yet  sustained  the  credit  of  his  school  by  the  elegance  of 
his  design  and  the  suavity  of  his  coloring,  particularly 
in  his  fiesh-tints,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  for  which  rea- 
son he  was  fond  uf  introducing  into  his  compositions  the 
naked  figure.  He  was  unusually  successful  in  the  de- 
sign of  his  female  figures,  chililren,  and  cherubs.    Lanzi 
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MT8  bis  pictures  of  BacchanaU,  festive  dances,  and  Ca- 
pricci  partake  much  of  the  playful  and  elegant  style  of 
Albanu,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  collection  iit 
Ferrara.  His  priucipal  works  for  the  churches  are  three 
altai^pieces  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  grand  fresco,  repre- 
senting 8t  Sebastian  mounting  into  glory  amid  a  group 
of  angels,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Verona.  Lanai 
pronounces  this  work  a  grand  production,  well  executed, 
which  greatly  raised  his  reputation.  He  died  in  1733, 
and  **  with  him,"  says  Lanai,  ^  was  buried  for  a  season 
the  repuutaon  of  the  Ferrarese  school  in  Italy."  Zani, 
differing  from  all  others,  calls  him  GiacofNo  FUippo^  and 
says  he  was  bom  in  1667,  and  died  in  1787. — i:>pooner, 
Biog.  aUt,  of  the  Fine  Arts^  ii,  656. 

Farolini,  Plo,  was  an  Italian  painter  of  Udine. 
According  to  the  abbe  Titi,  Parolini  resided  chiefly  at 
Home,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sl  Luke  in  1678.  He  painted  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
chapels  of  St.  Carlo  at  Carso,  representing  an  allegorical 
subject,  which  was  ingeniously  composed  and  well  col- 
ored.— Spoouer,  Jiiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tie,  ii,  665. 

Parone,  Francksoo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
about  1600  at  Milan.  According  to  Baglioni  he  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  artist,  who  taught  him  the  mdi- 
ments  of  the  art.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  marquis  iiiustiuiani,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  pictures.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
best  masters  with  great  assiduity,  and  had  already  be- 
gun to  dbtinguish  himself  when  he  died,  in  1684,  in 
the  flower  of  his  life.  His  principal  work  is  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Romualdo  at 
Kome,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint — a 
grand  composition  of  many  figures,  executed  in  the 
style  of  Caravaggio.— Spooner,  Biog,  Hi$L  of  the  Fine 
ilr<f,ii,655. 

ParoB,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Gredan 
Archipelago.    See  Gkkhce. 

ParoBh.    See  Flea. 

Pa'rosh  (Heb.  Parosh\  tT'^%,flea;  Sept  *6poc, 
but  ^aptQ  in  Ezra  ii,  8 ;  A.  V. "  Pharosh,"  in  £zn  viii, 
8),  a  Jew  whose  retainers  or  descendants,  in  number 
2172,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
8 ;  Neh.  vii,  8).  Another  detachment  of  150  males,  with 
Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 
8).  Seven  of  the  family  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  X,  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  wall 
of  Jeritsalem  (Neh.  iii,  25),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  14), either  individually, or  per- 
haps representatively  in  the  person  of  Parosh  himself, 
if  then  surviving.     B.C.  ante  585-445. 

Paroy,  Jacquks  pb,  a  French  painter  on  glass, 
was  bom  at  St.  Pour^ain-sur-Allier,  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  After  acquiring  the  elements  of 
design  and  painting,  he  visited  Kome  for  improvement, 
and  studied  under  Domenichino.  It  is  probable  that 
he  gained  his  knowledge  of  glass  painting  in  his  native 
country,  as  that  art  had  already  been  practiced  in  the 
south  of  France  in  great  perfection  by  Frfere  Guillaume, 
or  Guglielmo  de  Marcilla.  Paroy  executed  several  fine 
works  in  Venice,  and  then  retumed  to  France.  At 
Paris  he  painted  the  windows  in  the  choir  of  St.  Marie, 
and  designed  the  Judgment  of  Sttetmna  for  the  chapel 
of  the  same  church,  executed  on  glass  by  Jean  Nogare. 
There  are  four  beautiful  paintings  by  Paroy  in  the  par- 
ish church  of  St.  Croix  at  Gannat,  representing  St.  A  m- 
bt-otfj  St.  Jeromfy  St,  Augvstine,  and  St.  Gregoi-y. — 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  656. 

Parr,  dnathan,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  Parr  was  edu- 
cated at  King*s  College,  Cambridge ;  after  taking  holy 
orders  he  became  rector  of  Palgrave,  Suffolk.  His  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  useful  work, 
'*  equally  remarkable."  sa.^'s  Dr.  Williams, "  for  soundness 
of  sentiment,  familiarity  of  illustration,  and  want  of  taste 


in  style  and  composition."  His  Works  were  repeatedljf 
published  (4th  edit.,  corrected  and  enlarged,  Lond.  1651. 
foL).  They  oonuin,  Exposition  on  the  EpiaiU  to  ike 
Rotnans  (on  ch.  i,  on  the  first  two  verses  of  ch.  ii,  and 
on  ch.  viii-xvi) : — T%e  Grounds  of  Dicinhf  eatponntM 
and  applied  (8th  ediL  Lond.  1686,  12mo) :  — vlUrr. 
Father^  or  a  plain  and  short  Direction  concemistg  lit 
Framing  of  Private  Prager. 

Parr,  Richard  (l),  an  English  prelate,  flooriabed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1686.  He  died  in  1648. 
He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  burial  of  8ir 
Robert  Spencer  (Oxf.  1628, 4to),  and  Coneio  ad  Clerw 
(1628,  8vo). 

Parr,  Riohard  (2),  D.D.,  an  exemplary  Iridi  divine 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Fermoy,  Ireland,  in  1617.  He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Afler  taking  holy 
orders  be  held  several  minor  appointments,  and  in  165^ 
became  vicar  of  Camberwell.  He  remained  in  this  po- 
sition for  thirty -eight  years.  He  died  in  1691.  In 
doctrine  he  was  a  Calvinist.  He  wrote  Life  and  Leis- 
ters of  Archbishop  Usher: — The  Chrittian  Befonsatum 
(Loud.  1660, 8vo) ;  and  published  many  Sermons,  See 
Chalmexs,  Oetu  Biog,  Itict.  a.  v. 

Parr,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  a  learned  English  divine 
noted  as  a  profound  scholar,  was  bom  in  1747,  at  Har- 
row-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  place,  and  at  Emanuel  G4- 
lege,  Ounbridge.  He  accepted  in  1767  the  sitnatina 
of  usher  at  Harrow,  under  Dr.  Sumner;  at  whose  death 
in  1772  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  mas*- 
tership,  but  without  success.  He  first  opened  an  acad- 
emy at  Stanmore,  which  began  under  very  piomisiug 
appearances ;  but  which,  ultimately  failing,  he  gave  op 
in  1776,  and  then  became  master  of  the  grammar  scbonl 
at  Colchester;  whence,  in  1778,  he  removed  to  that  of 
Norwich.  In  1780  he  was  presented  to  the  rectovr  of 
Asterby,  Lincolnshire.  In  1783  he  obtained  the  perpet- 
ual curacy  of  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  a  prebend 
in  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1790  he  exchanged  Hat- 
ton  for  the  rectory  of  Wadenhoe,  in  Norihaniiptonshirp. 
though  he  still  continued  to  live  at  the  former  plate,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached,  and  the  parish  chardi  «4' 
which  he  greatly  omamented.  In  1802  Sir  Francis  Bnr- 
dett  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Graffham.  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  and  this  complied  the  course  of  his 
Church  preferment.  He  died  in  1825.  As  an  el^pant 
classical  scholar  Dr.  Parr  stood  pre-eminent  among  hift 
contemporaries;  his  prodigious  memory  and  extent  of 
researob  rendered  him  astonishingly  powerful  in  con- 
versation ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  labon  as  an  author  had  reference  to  topics  which 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  therefore,  though  writ- 
ten with  vigor,  are  fast  sinking  into  oblivion.  Dr.  Parr 
has  not  left  a  single  great  work,  nor  will  bis  name  go 
down  to  posterity  associated  with  any  important  prin- 
ciple or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  His  lame  rests 
upon  a  leaming  which,  whatever  may  have  been  ir» 
accuracy  and  extent,  has  bequeathed  to  the  woiid  no 
memorable  results.  Parr  was  a  man  of  great  tulenti^. 
of  very  extensive  leaming,  and  of  pre-eminent  convert 
sational  powen;  but  he  was  vain,  arrogant,  and  ovei^ 
bearing.  His  friends  uniformly  represent  him  as  poe- 
sessing  much  benevolence  and  kindness  of  feding;  but 
he  required  the  utmost  submission,  and  exacted  the 
most  devoted  attention  from  aU  who  approached  him. 
In  his  literary  and  political  disputes  he  argued  and 
declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  party  feeling  and  the 
petulance  of  self-love,  and  forgot  alike  both  the  equiticp 
and  the  decencies  of  controversy.  Though  of  unque9> 
tionable  ability,  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  flueftcy 
of  ready  knowledge,  rather  than  with  the  profoundnew 
of  original  thought  or  the  compass  of  a  phifeanf^k 
spirit.  He  was  determined  and  violent  in  bit  social 
views,  as  his  opinions  on  the  slave-tnde  and  Test-Ait 
questions  fully  testify.    It  must  be  stated,  howcfw. 
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tliAt  on  ibcse  subjects  his  mind  underwent  a  change  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Still  his  notions  about  civil 
and  religious  liberty  were  ne%'er  the  clearest  or  the 
most  oompiehensive ;  for  while  he  could  recommend 
conciliation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Unitarians, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  against  the 
Methodists.  Parr  left  a  vast  mass  of  papers  behind 
liim,  consisting  of  his  correspondence,  and  of  historical, 
critical,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions.  His  published 
writings,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Johnstone  (1828),  fill 
eight  thick  octavo  volumes.  They  relate  to  matters  his> 
turical,  critical,  and  metaphysical,  and  show  a  copious 
erudition,  a  ready  conception,  and  a  vigorous  and  am- 
ple style.  He  republished  Tracts  bjf  Warburlon  and  a 
lytirburtamtm  to  annoy  bishop  Hurd,  the  editor  of 
Warburtou;  and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuring 
the  fame  of  Warburton,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire 
and  respect,  if  he  could  only  annoy  ilurd,  who  had 
giren  him  no  offence  save  what  a  morbid  self-conceit 
might  imagine.  See  Field,  Memoir  of  Dr.  Parr  (1828) ; 
Parriana  (1828);  AUibone,  Diet,  o/  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  vtkors,  s.  v. ;  Blaehooods  Magazine,  Jan.,'  May,  June, 
1831.     (J.H.W.) 

Panloide  (Lat.  parieida)  w  rather  a  popular  than 
a  legal  term.  In  the  Roman  law  it  comprehended  every 
one  who  murdered  a  near  relative;  but  in  English  the 
term  is  usually  confined  to  the  murderer  of  one*s  father, 
or  of  one  who  is  m  loco  parentis.  The  parricide  does  not, 
in  any  respect,  differ  in  British  and  American  law  from 
the  murderer  of  a  stranger ;  in  both  cases  the  punish- 
ment is  death  by  hanging.  In  the  Roman  law  a  parri- 
cide was  punished  in  a  much  more  severe  manner,  be- 
ing sewed  up  in  a  leather  sack,  along  with  a  live  cock, 
a  viper,  a  dog,  and  an  ape,  and  cast  into  the  sea  to  take 
his  fate  with  those  companions. 

Parris,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1658.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  graduate,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
labors.  He  became  a  successful  merchant  in  Boston, 
but  finally  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  the  ministry.  He 
was  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Danvers,  Hass.,  from 
1689  to  1696.  The  Salem  witchcraft  commenced  in  his 
family  in  1692.  His  daughter,  and  his  niece,  Abigail 
Williams,  aged  eleven,  accused  Tituba  (a  South  Ameri- 
can slave),  living  as  a  servant  in  the  family,  of  bewitch- 
ing them.  Mr.  Parris  beat  her,  and  compelled  her  to 
confess  herself  a  witch.  John,  Tituba's  husband,  for  his 
own  safety,  turned  accuser  of  others.  Nineteen  were 
hung,  and  Gyles  Cory  pressed  to  death.  The  delusion 
lasted  sixteen  months.  As  Mr.  Parris  had  been  a  zeal- 
ous proaecutor,  his  Church  in  April,  1693,  brought  charges 
against  him.  He  acknowledged  his  error,  and  was  dis- 
missed. After  preaching  two  or  three  years  at  Stow,  he 
removed  to  Concord,  and  preached  six  months  in  Don- 
suble  in  1711.  He  died  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  27. 
1720.  See  Life  of  Parris,  by  S.  P.  Fowler,  read  to  ISa- 
sex  Institute  (1857,  8vo). 

Panlah,  Daniel  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1835,  of  pious 
parentage.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference 
as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  in  the  various  stations  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  ser\'e  he  labored  zealously  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  He  commanded  the  attention  which . 
intelligence,  piety,  and  warm  and  generous  sympathies 
u:$ttally  secure.  He  was  uncommonly  fervent  in  prayer 
and  earnest  in  exhortation ;  and  in  none  of  the  duties  of 
his  work  did  he  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  labors  incident  to  revivals.  A  friend  writes,  "In 
these  his  soul  took  delight,  and  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.*'  He  died  in  Februar>',  1871.  See  Minutes 
of  Conferences  ofM,  K  Church,  South,  1871,  p.  525, 526. 

Pairiflh,  Joseph,  M.D.,  a  Quaker  noted  for  his 
philanthiopy,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Sepu  2,  1779. 
Even  as  a  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pious 
life.  In  bis  twenty-second  year  he  engaged  in  the  study 
nf  mediciiM^  and  after  entering  the  medical  profession 


became  noted  for  his  skin.  He  was  also  an  elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  by  a  noble  and  consistent  life 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellows.  Dr.  Parrish  especially 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  hi- 
dians.  He  watched  with  deep  concern  th^ise  measures 
which  affected  their  rights,  and  frequently  engaged  in 
efforts  to  shield  them  from  injury.  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  colored  people,  and  eariy  advocated  their 
emancipation.  He  died  March  18, 1840.  See  Janney, 
IJist,  of  Friends,  iv,  126, 127. 

ParrlAh,  Nathan  Coi^Trey,  M.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  West 
Chester,  Ohio,  Aug.  17, 1884.  When  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age  his  father  died ;  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  b^an  to  teach.  In  1855,  while  a  student  in 
Brook^-ille  College  (in  the  preparatory  department  of 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  teacher),  he  was  con- 
verted. In  1856  he  received  his  degree  in  medicine.  He 
soon  after  felt  impressed  that  he  was  called  to  preach ; 
but  he  hesitated  long  to  abandon  his  life-plans.  At  last, 
however,  his  convictions  became  so  settled  and  thorough 
that  he  applied  for  work  in  the  Kentucicy  Conference, 
and  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  on  Vanceburgfa 
Charge.  In  1865  he  joined  the  Cincinnati  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  Venice  Circuit  His  subsequent 
appointments  were  as  follows,  viz. :  To  Wayne  Street, 
Piqua;  Carr  Street,  Cincinnati;  Venice  Circuit,  Miami 
Circuit,  Morrow  Station,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
At  the  conference  of  1878  failing  health  warned  him  to 
rest  for  a  season,  and  he  asked  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  Feb.  15, 1875.  Dr.  Parrish  was  a  man  of  Bte^• 
ling  worth.  Of  him  it  could  be  faithfully  said,  he  was 
**  diligent,  never  unemployed,  never  triflingly  employed." 
During  his  entire  ministry  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing from  six  to  ten  hours  per  day  in  study.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  earnest,  practical,  and  eloquent  As  a 
pastor  he  was  faithful.  With  theiirreligious  he  main- 
tained a  dignified  familiarity  that  honored  his  oflSce, 
made  him  hosts  of  friend^  and  gave  him  large  audiences. 
He  had  also  a  happy  faculty  of  interesting  children,  and 
he  diligently  instracted  them.  See  Minutes  of  Coiner' 
ences,  1875,  p.  115. 

Parrocel,  Etienne,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  in 
Paris  about  1720.  He  painted  historical  subjects,  but 
attained  little  reputation.  He  executed  several  scrip- 
tural works,  among  which  was  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  There  are  several  etchings  by  him,  in  a  bold, 
free  style,  among  which  is  The  Triumph  of  Mordecai 
(after  De  Froy),— Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
ii,658. 

Panooel,  Pierre,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bora  at  Avignon  in  1664.  He  received  his  first  in- 
stniction  in  art  from  his  uncle  Joseph,  also  a  noted 
painter,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  un- 
der Marottt  On  his  return  home  he  travelled  through 
Langiiedoc  and  the  Provence,  and  left  many  valuable 
productions  in  sacred  art  in  different  churches;  among 
them  the  Besurrection  and  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  at 
the  chapel  of  the  White  Penitents  at  Avignon.  He  was 
invited  to  Paris,  and  there  executed  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent works.  At  Marseilles  he  painted  the  Corona^ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria.  His  en- 
gravings are  inferior.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  k  v. 

Parry,  Riohard,  D.D.,  an  Eng^bh  divine,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  last 
century.  He  was  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  March  31, 1747;  B.D. 
May  25, 1754 ;  and  D.D.  July  8, 1757.  After  taking  holy 
orders  he  was  made  rector  of  Wichampton,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  preacher  at  Market  Harborough,  in  Leicester- 
shire, for  which  latter  county  he  was  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  Dr.  Parry  was  a  very  learned,  active,  and 
able  divine.  He  died  miserably  poor  at  Market  Har- 
borough, April  9, 1780,  scarcely  leaving  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  chiarges  of  his  funeral.     His  publications  are; 
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The  Christian  Sabbath  as  Old  as  the  Creation  (1758, 
4to) ;  he  was  then  chaplain  to  lord  Vere: — The  Scrip- 
ture Account  o/ the  LorcPs  Supper;  the  wibBtance  of 
three  sermons  preached  at  Market  Harborough  in  1766| 
1756: — The  Fig^ree  dried  up^  or  the  Storif  of  thai  re- 
markabie  Transaction  as  it  is  related  by  St,  Mark  con- 
sidered  in  a  new  light  (1758,  4to) : — De/ence  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  IjondofCs  Interpretation  ofJob^s  "  /  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveih"  (against  Warbnrton  [  1760, 8yo]) : 
— A  Dissertation  on  JJaniets  Propheq/  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  (Northampton,  1762,  8vo): — Remarks  upon  a 
Letter  from  the  Rev,  l)r,  Kennicott  to  the  Printer  of  the 
"General  Evening  Post"  wherein  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text  m  Psa,  xvi,  10  is  vindicated^  and  the  Doctor's  Charge 
against  the  Jews  of  having  wilfully  corrupted  the  Prophecy 
is  confuted  (Lond.  1763, 8vo).  Other  works:  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels: — The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  explawed  (1771, 8vo).  See  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibUogr.  s.  v. 

Parry,  William,  some  time  president  and  theo- 
logical tutor  at  Wymondley  Academy,  Herts,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1754  at  Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthshire. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  tw^ve  children,  roost  of  whom 
died  young.  When  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  London,  where  he  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Dr.  Samuel  StennetL  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  publicly  professed  his  attachment 
to  Christianity  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church 
at  Stepney,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Brewer, 
by  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  academy  at  Homerton.  Under  the  instructions  of 
Drs.  Condor,  Gibbous,  and  Fisher,  Mr.  Parry  remained 
during  six  years,  pursuing,  with  unremitting  anior  and 
persevering  industry,  the  studies  to  which  he  had  de* 
voted  himself.  He  was  ordained  at  Little  Baddow, 
Essex,  in  the  year  1780.  To  his  suggestion  and  be- 
nevolent activity  wlyle  resident  at  Baddow  may  be  at- 
tributed the  formation  of  "The  Benevolent  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Necessitous  Widows  and  Children  of  Prot- 
estant Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  Counties  of  Essex 
and  Herts,"  also  **  The  Essex  Union,"  whose  object  is 
to  promote  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  county. 
In  the  year  1791,  when  an  opposition  was  made  to  an 
application  of  the  Dissenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test 
aud  Corporation  Acts,  more  especially  by  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  clergy  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  he 
animadverted  with  great  eloquence  and  force  on  their 
resolutions  in  three  letters  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Alyesford.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Sew  Testament  appeared  in  the  year  1797,  and  has  ob- 
tained for  its  author  an  extensive  reputation.  Shortly 
after  its  publication  proposals  were  made  to  Mr.  Parry, 
by  the  trustees  of  W.  Coward,  Esq.,  to  become  theolog- 
ical tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  which  had  for 
some  years  been  conducted  at  Northampton  and  Dav- 
entry  by  Drs.  Doddridge  and  Ashworth.  An  earnest 
desire  of  extended  usefulness  led  Mr.  Parry  to  accept 
those  proposals,  and  in  the  year  1799  he  took  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  beloved  flock  at  Baddow,  after 
having  labored  among  them  for  twenty  years  with 
great  acceptance  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Parry  entered  on 
his  new  and  important  office  at  Wymondley  (to  which 
place  the  academy  was  removed)  with  all  that  intense 
application  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  high 
sense  he  entertained  of  its  responsibility.  As  a  lecturer 
Mr.  Parry  was  distinguished  by  perspicuity  and  clas- 
sical simplicity ;  and  by  a  happy  union  of  dignity  and 
affection  he  secured  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  stu- 
dents intrusted  to  his  care.  In  undertaking  the  office 
of  tutor,  Mr.  Parry  did  not  resign  that  of  a  minister  of 
Christ.  Immediately  after  his  settlement  at  Wymond- 
ley a  small  chapel  was  erected  on  the  premises,  where 
a  congregation  was  raised  and  a  Church  formed,  over 
which  he  presided  as  pastor  till  the  time  of  his  decease. 
With  the  exception  of  a  chai^  delivered  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  one  of  his  studenta,  Mr.  Parry  appeared  but  once 
in  the  character  of  an  author  after  his  removal  to  Wy- 


mondley, which  was  in  a  work  of  a  oontravenial  kind 
with  Dr.  Williams,  of  Rotherham,  On  the  Origin  of  Mor- 
al Evil,  It  had  been  his  intention  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Dissenters,  a  work  for  which  be  was  well  quali- 
fied, and  for  which  he  bad  made  oonaideraUe  piepan- 
tioD ;  but  a  painful  nervous  affection  coming  on.  his 
design  was  interrupted,  and  never  aflerworda  resumed. 
He  died  in  November,  1818.  The  death-bed  of  Mr.  Pkrry 
was  one  of  calm  and  holy  triumph ;  he  rested  with  mi- 
shaken  confidence  on  the  rock  of  ages,  and  entered  with 
a  smile  the  gloomy  valley  which  was  to  conduct  him  u> 
the  regions  of  everlasting  day.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Parry  are  characterized  by  clearness  of  conoepiioo,  with 
great  accuracy  and  felicity  of  expreasioo. — Jones^  Chris. 
Biog,  s.  v. 

Parseeiun.    See  Parsers;  Persia. 

Parsees  (i.  e.  people  of  Pars,  or  Fars,  the  name  of 
ancient  Persia)  are  a  remnant  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Persia,  who  to  this  day  continue  faithful  to  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster  (q.  v.). 
They  are  also  called  Atesh  Perest,  or  tire-wonhippere: 
MajuSf  from  their  priests  the  Magi;  and  by  them- 
selves Beh-Dinj  *^  Those  of  the  excellent  belief  f  or 
Mazdaasnan,  worshippers  of  Ormuzd ;  by  the  Turks 
Ghiaur  or  Ghaur,  which  is  commonly,  but  against  all 
linguistic  laws,  derived  from  the  Arabic  Kafir  («  word 
applied  to  all  non-Mohammedans,  and  supposed  to  hare 
been  first  bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  con- 
querors in  the  7th  century),  but  which  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  an  ancient  proper  name  taken  frooi 
some  pre-eminent  tribe  or  locality,  since  the  Talmod 
{Jeham.  68  6,  Gitt,  17  a,  etc)  already  knows  them  only 
by  this  name  (CA«6«r);  and  Origen  {Comtra  €Wf.vi. 
291)  speaks  of  Kabirs  or  Persians^  aBserting  that  Chris- 
tianity has  adopted  nothing  from  them. 

What  the  pre-Zoroastrian  religion  of  Persia  was  is  net 
yet  determined,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  not  soon  be 
definitely  settled.  By  philological  research  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  in  primeval  or  pre-histCHric  tiroes  the 
religious  faith  of  the  Persians  and  HindAs  was  identicsl: 
in  other  ifords,  that  Parseeisro  is  but  an  ontgiowth  of 
Brahmiiiisra  (q.  v.).  It  appears  that  in  oHisequeDce  of 
certain  social  and  political  conflicts  between  the  Irsni- 
ans  and  the  Aryans,  who  afterwards  peopled  Hindostsn 
proper,  an  undying  feud  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  tbe 
Iranians  foreswore  even  the  hitherto  common  faith,  and 
established  a  counter  faith  (Ahura).  The  ancient  but 
now  hostile  gods  were  transformed  into  dsemona,  awl 
the  entire  Deva  religion  was  branded  as  the  source  of 
all  mischief  and  wickedness.  The  founder  aud  organ- 
izer of  this  new  religion  is  reputed  to  be  Zarathustra 
(Greek,  ZapaarpdSrii:,  Zwpodffrpfn:',  LaUn,  Zorwuitr: 
mod.  Persian,  Zerdosht,  Zerdushi),  and  he  is  usually 
distinguished  from  his  successors  in  the  priesthood  of 
like  name  by  the  addition  of  his  family  name,  Spitama. 
(For  a  summary  of  what  is  known  and  specalatcd  abvat 
the  person  and  time  of  tliis  great  reformer,  see  the  ar- 
tide  Zoroaster.  We  shall  here  confine  oatselvefl  tn 
the  merest  essentials  of  Parseeism.)  Zoroudrianism,  85 
the  new  religion  is  sometimes  called,  is  of  onoeftain  date. 
The  Zend-Avesta,  the  Parsee  Bible,  is  ascribed  to  ZonK 
aster,  but  its  varieties  in  doctrine  make  it  evident  thst 
•it  was  composed  in  diflbrent  ages.  Thus  the  doalisoL 
which  is  now  a  characteristic  of  Panseeism  (see  below), 
is  not  found  in  the  most  ancient  sectionr  of  that  book, 
and  there  are  very  eariy  chapters  that  contain  tmces 
even  of  a  polytheistic  nature -worship,  in  which  the 
gods  have  no  personal  existence,  but  are  mere  powem 
such  as  the  sunshine,  the  wind,  the  eaith,  and  fire. 
Hardwick  takes  the  ground  that  the  modifications  in 
the  religion  of  Indo-Persian  heathenism,  that  give  it  tbe 
shape  in  which  we  now  encounter  it,  began  in  tbe  7rh 
century  B.C,  and  continued  until  the  Snsanian  leTiral 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  or  the  8d  oentmr  nf  tbe 
Christian  sera  (A.D.  226).  He  also  hokis  thst  tbe 
Avesta  was  not  given  its  present  shape  any  eariier 
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than  the  last-named  period  {Chritt  and  other  Mattert, 
ii,  374). 

Whatever  the  date  of  the  origin  of  Parseeism,  the 
principles  of  Zoroaster's  theology  are  easily  accessible, 
and  we  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  these.     In  the 
article  Pkrsia  we  give  the  early  religious  history  of  its 
people.    Taking  for  granted  that  such  a  prophet  as  Zo- 
roaster flourished  at  some  time  in  Persian  history,  we 
encounter  him  as  the  reformer  of  the  Persian  religion. 
From  the  too-sensuous  Aryan  system  the  Iranians  had 
developed  a  distinct  reooguition  of  deities,  who  are  real 
persons,  possessed  of  self-consciousnew  and  intelligence. 
But  the  attempt  to  subordinate  one  power  to  another,  in 
order  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  one  Grod,  was  first 
conceived  by  the  author  of  Zoroastriammi.    Its  espe- 
cial glory  it  is  to  have  established  as  the  principle  of  its 
theology  a  monotheism  as  pure  as  ever  the  followers  of 
the  Jehovistic  faith  enjoined.    The  supposed  Zoroaster 
first  taught  the  existence  of  but  one  deity,  the  Ahura, 
who  is  called  Mazda  [see  Ormuzd],  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  to  whom  all  good  things,  spiritual  and  worldly, 
belong.     Zoroaster's  conception  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
M  sublime.    All  the  highest  attributes,  except  that  of 
Fatherhood,  are  assigned  to  him.    He  is  the  Creator  of 
aU  earthly  and  spiritual  life.     He  is  the  Holy  Grod,  the 
Father  of  all  truth,  the  "  Best  Being  of  all,"  the  Master 
of  purity.     He  is  supremely  happy,  possessing  every 
blessing,  health,  wealth,  virtue,  immortality,  wisdom, 
And  abundance  of  every  earthly  good.     All  these  he 
bestows  on  the  good  man  who  is  pure  in  thought,  word, 
and  deetl,  while  he  punishes  the  wicked.     All  that  is 
created,  good  or  evil,  fortune  or  misfortune,  is  his  work. 
He  is  to  be  served  by  purity,  truth,  and  goodness  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  prayers  and  offerings.   The 
works  of  agriculture  are  especially  pleasing  to  him.    No 
images  of  bim  were  allowed.    In  spite  of  some  mixtures 
of  physical  ideas,  such  as  the  ascription  to  him  of  health, 
and  the  conception  of  him  as  in  some  sense  light,  the 
notion  of  Ahura-Mazda  is  truly  spiritual    Under  the 
Supreme  Being  are  the  genii,  who  stand  between  God 
and  man ;  Sraosba,  the  uistructor  of  the  prophet,  the 
friend  of  God,  and  the  protector  of  the  faith ;  and  Ar- 
maitif  the  genius  of  the  earth  and  the  guardian  of  pie- 
ty, and  perhaps  some  others.    The  existence  of  evU  was 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  t^vo  primeval  causes, 
which,  though  oj^xned  to  each  other,  were  united  in 
«Tery  existing  being,  even  in  Ahura-Mazda  himself,  and 
by  their  union  was  produced  the  world  of  material  things 
and  of  spiritoal  existence.    The  cause  of  good  is  Yohu- 
Blano,  the  good  mind,  from  which  springs  Gaya,  or 
reality ;  to  it  all  good,  true,  and  perfect  things  belong. 
The  evil  cause  is  Akun-Mano,  "  luiughty  mind,"  from 
which  springs  non-reality  (Ajyaiti) ;  to  it  all  evil  and 
delusive  things  belong.     But,  as  united  in  Ahura-Maz- 
da, the  two  principles  are  called  Spento-Manyus,  the 
dark  spirit.    No  personal  existence  is  ascribed  to  these ; 
they  both  exist  in  Ahura-Mazda,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  one  another  as  creators  of  light  and  darkness,  of  life 
and  death,  of  sleep  and  waking.     In  the  course  of  time, 
through  the  operation  of  the  principle  whereby  attri- 
butes become  personified,  this  primeval  doctrine  became 
corrupted  into  a  systematic  dualism.     Thus  the  two 
causes  appear  as  distinct  and  opposed  personal  beings, 
Ahura-Mazda  or  Ormuzd,  of  whom  Spento-Manyus  is 
a  title,  and  Angro-Manyus  or  Ahriman.    These  two 
existed  separately  and  independently  from  all  eternity, 
each  ruling  over  a  realm  of  his  own,  and  constantly  at 
war  with  and  striving  to  overthrow  the  other.    All  the 
good  and  pure  creations  of  Ormuzd  are  defiled  and 
spoiled  by  those  of  Ahriman,  who  cannot  create  inde- 
pendently, but  only  brings  evil  into  being  to  counter- 
work, ruin,  and  destroy  the  good  works  of  Ormuzd. 
Under  each  principle  is  a  hierarchy  of  ministers,  per- 
sonal beings  created  by  these  respective  lords,  whom 
they  serve  and  obey  in  every  way.    The  first  created 
and  chief  of  these  to  Ormuzd  are  his  six  councillors,  in 
later  times  made  seven  by  including  Sraosba  or  Or-  : 


muzd  himself.  They  are  aU  called  <4mmortal  saints,** 
and  each  rules  over  a  special  province  of  creation. 
These  are  in  their  origin  personifications  of  abstrac- 
tions, representing  the  gifts  of  Ormuzd  to  his  worship- 
pers. Ahriman  has  also  a  council  of  six  (later  seven) 
evil  beings,  the  counterparts  of  Ormuzd's  councillors, 
who  wol-k  evil  in  the  spheres  over  which  the  latter 
precdde.  Under  these,  on  each  side,  are  hosts  of  other 
spirits.  Those  of  Ormuzd  are  the  **  good  spirits,"  bead- 
ed by  Sraosha  and  the  Fervers,  invisible  protectors  of 
all  created  beings.  Ahriman  has  the  Devas  or  Divs, 
the  exact  contraries  to  these.  The  two  principles  are 
considered  as  co-equal  and  co-etemal  in  the  past ;  nei- 
ther is  absolutely  victorious  as  yet.  Their  strife  ex- 
tends throughout  all  creations;  every  existing  thing 
is  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other;  nothing  can  be 
neutral.  But  at  the  last  three  prophets  sprung  from 
Zoroaster  will  appear,  who  will  convert  all  mankind  to 
Zoroastrianism ;  evil  will  be  conquered  and  annihilated ; 
Ahriman  will  vanish  forever,  and  creation  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  puriiy. — A  later  development 
still  was  made  to  save  the  unity  of  the  Supreme.  It 
was  therefore  held  that  the  two  principles  emanated 
from  a  being  called  Zarvan-Akarana,  time  without 
bounds,  into  whom  they  will  again  be  in  the  end  ab- 
sorbed. This  doctrine  rests  on  a  misinterpretation  of 
texts  in  the  Avesta  (see  Haug,  Eisay,  p.  20  sq.,  264). 
It  is,  however,  still  held  by  the  Parsees  in  India  as  well 
as  in  Persia.  Man  is  represented  as  created  by  Ormuzd 
in  purity  and  holiness;  but  through  the  temptation  of 
the  Divs  he  fell,  and  became  exposed  to  sin  and  evil 
£very  man  is  bound  to  choose  whether  he  will  serve 
Ormuzd  by  good  deeds,  industry,  and  piety,  or  Ahri- 
man by  the  contrary  vices.  According  as  he  chooses, 
so  is  he  rewarded  or  punished  in  another  world.  For 
Zoroaster  had  taught  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  there  are  two  intellects,  as  there  are 
two  lives — one  menial  and  the  other  bodily ;  and,  again, 
there  must  be  distinguished  an  earthly  and  a^ii^irre  life. 
There  are  two  abodes  for  the  departed— Heaven  (Gard- 
Demana,'  the  House  of  the  Angels'  Hymns,  Fasiui, 
xxviii,  10 ;  xxxiv,  2 ;  comp.  Isa.  vi,  RevelaU,  etc)  and 
Hell  (Drajo-Demana,  the  residence  of  devils  and  the 
priests  of  the  Deva  religion).  Between  the  two  there 
is  the  Bridge  of  the  Gatherer  or  Judge,  which  the 
souls  of  the  pious  alone  can  pass.  There  will  be  a  gen- 
eral resurrection,  which  is  to  precede  the  last  judgment, 
to  foretell  which  Sosiosh  (Soskyans),  the  son  of. Zo- 
roaster, spiritually  begotten  (by  later  priests  divided 
into  three  persons),  will  be  sent  by  Ahura-Mazda.  The 
world,  which  by  that  time  will  be  utterly  steeped  in 
wretchedness,  darkness,  and  sin,  will  then  be  renewed ; 
death,  the  archfiend  of  creation,  will  be  slain,  and  life 
will  be  everlasting  and  holy. 

The  Zoroastrian  creed  gradually  became  corrupted, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  Ardshir  "  Aria- 
iios"  (comp.  Mirkhond,  ap.  de  Sacy,  Memoiret  titr  div, 
AuUdela  Pertef  etc,  p.  69),  the  son  of  Babegan,  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Artaxerxes  or  Artaxares, 
who  founded  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  caused  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  partly  lost  and  partly  forgotten  books 
of  Zoroaster,  which  he  effected,  it  is  related,  chiefly 
through  the  inspiration  of  a  Magian  sage,  chosen  out  of 
40,000  Magians.  The  sacred  volumes  were  then  trans- 
lated out  of  the  original  Zend  into  the  vernacular,  and 
disseminated  among  the  people  at  large,  and  fire  tem- 
ples were  reared  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  Magi  or  priests  were  all-powerful, 
and  their  hatred  was  directed  principally  against  the 
Greeks.  **  Far  too  long,"  wrote  Ardshir,  the  king,  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  "  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  has  the  poison  of  Aristotle  spread." 
The  fanaticism  of  the  priests  often  found  vent  also 
against  Christians  and  Jews.  The  latter  have  left  us 
some  account  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which 
they  as  unbelievers  were  exposed — such  as  the  pr(»- 
hibition  of  fire  and  light  in  their  houses  on  Persian 
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fastnlays,  of  the  slaughter  of  animals,  the  baths  of  puri- 
Hcatioii,  aiid  the  burial  of  the  dead  according  to  the 
Jewijih  rites— prohibitions  only  to  be  bought  o£f  by 
heavy  bribes.  In  retumi  the  Magi  were  cordially 
hated  by  the  Jews,  and  remain  branded  in  their  writ- 
ings by  the  title  of  daemons  of  hell  {Kidutkm,  72  a). 
To  accept  the  instruction  of  a  Magiau  is  pronounced  by 
a  Jewish  sage  to  be  an  offence  worthy  of  death  {ShabL 
75  a,  156  b).  This  mutual  animosity  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  long  continued,  since  in  subse- 
quent times  we  frequently  find  Jewish  sages  (Samuel 
the  Arian,  etc.)  on  terms  of  friendship  and  confidence 
with  the  later  Sassauide  kings  (comp.  Moed  Katon, 
26  a,  etc). 

From  the  period  of  it«  re-establishment,  the  Zoroaa- 
trian  religion  Huurished  uninterruptedly  for  about  four 
hundred  years,  till,  in  A.D.  651,  at  the  great  battle  of 
Nahavand  (near  Ecbatana),  the  Persian  army,  under 
Yezdezird,  was  routed  by  the  caliph  Omar.  Under 
Mohammedan  rule,  the  great  mass  of  the  uihabitants 
were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Islam.  A  very  small 
number,  still  clinging  to  the  ancient  religion,  were  for 
many  centuries  the  victims  of  constant  oppression.  Mah- 
mCtd  the  Ghiznevide,  Shah  Abbas,  and  othere,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  untiring  persecution  of  them ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  held  up  to  general  detesta- 
tion is  best  shown  by  the  position  assigned  them  in  most 
popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and  criminals. 
They  were  hunted  down  with  such  ferocity  that  they 
became  nearly  exterminated,  and  after  untold  suffering 
for  two  hundred  years  a  colony  found  its  way  to  India. 
Those  that  remained  in  Persia,  being  permitte<l  to  reside 
only  in  one  district  and  under  the  most  mortifying  re- 
strictions, gradually  sank  into  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion, and  procured  a  precarious  living  by  performing 
menial  labor :  but,  notwithstanding  all  this  oppression, 
they  have  always  maintained  the  character  of  honest, 
chaste,  and  industrious  citizens.  At  present  there  are, 
according  to  the  very  latest  information,  about  eight 
thousand  Guebres  (as  they  are  now  called)  scattered 
over  the  vast  dominions  of  their  ancestors,  chiefly  in 
Yezd  and  twenty-four  surrounding  villages.  There  are 
a  few  at  Teheran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shiraz,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain. 

During  those  fierce  persecutions  of  the  7th  century 
many  of  those  who  still  cleaved  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  found  a  refuge  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Khorassan,  where,  for  about  a  hundred  yeaiB,  they 
lived  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  length,  however,  when  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor  overtook  them  even  in  these  remote  districts, 
and  they  were  again  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
a  considerable  number  emigrated  to  the  small  island  of 
Ormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  remained  only  a  short  time,  when,  finding 
that  thev  were  still  within  the  reach  of  their  Moslem 
persecutors,  they  went  out  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Hindo- 
8tan,  where,  concealing  the  true  nature  of  their  religion, 
they  partly  conformed  to  Hindd  practices  and  ceremo- 
nies. At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  hardships,  which 
they  endured  with  the  roost  exemplary  patience,  they 
resolved  to  make  an  open  profession  of  their  ancient  faith, 
and  accordingly  they  built  a  fire-temple  in  Sanjan,  the 
Hindft  rajah  of  the  district  kindly  aiding  them  in  the 
work.  The  temple  was  completed  in  A.D.  721,  and  the 
sacred  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar.  For  three  hundred 
years  from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  Sanjan  the  Pter- 
sees  lived  in  comfort  and  tranquillity ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  the 
emigration  of  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen  from 
Persia,  who,  with  their  families,  located  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  Western  India,  where  they  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agrictdtural  pursuits.  Being  a  peaceable  and 
industrious  people,  the  Parsees  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  Hindds,  though  of  different  and  even  opposite 
faiths.  Nothing  of  importance,  indeed,  occurred  in 
their  history  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 


when  they  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  rajah  nnder 
whom  they  lived  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan chief  residing  at  Ahmedabad.  On  that  oc- 
casion they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valor 
and  intrepidity,  contributing  largely  to  the  auocen 
which  at  tirst  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Hindfta.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  Moslems  were  victorious,  and  the 
Hind^  government  was  overthrown.  The  Parser, 
carrying  with  them  the  sacred  fire  from  Sanjan,  now 
removed  to  the  mountains  of  Baharftt,  where  they  re- 
mained for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  di- 
rected their  course,  first  to  Bansda,  and  afterwards  to 
Nowsaree,  where  they  speedily  rose  to  wealth  and  in' 
fluence.  Here,  however,  a  quarrel  arose  anaong  the 
priests,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  secretly  conveyed  to 
Oodwara,  a  place  situated  thirty-two  miles  sooth  of 
Surat,  where  it  still  exists;  and  being  the  oldest  fire- 
temple  in  India,  it  is  held  in  the  highest  veneratioB 
by  the  Parsees.  Nowsaree  is  the  city  of  the  priests, 
members  of  whom  are  every  year  sent  to  Bombay  to 
act  as  spiritual  instructors  of  their  Zoroastrian  fellow- 
worshippers.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  at  which  the  Parsees  arrived  in  Bombay,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i7th  cen- 
tury, somewhere  about  the  time  that  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  having  been  giroi  br 
the  king  of  Portugal  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Cath- 
arine when  she  became  the  wife  of  CharlA  II.  Ever 
since  this  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity  has  main- 
tained its  footing  in  Hindostau,  chiefly  in  Bombay, 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Gujerat,  and  a  few  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Calcutta,  and  other  large  cities  in  India, 
in  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Parsees  of  India,  who,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  form  a  population  of  110,644,  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  are  recognised  as  tiM 
most  respectable  and  thriving  portion  of  the  conmrani- 
ty,  being  for  the  most  part  merchants  and  landed  pro- 
prietors. They  bear,  equally  with  their  pooler  brethrea 
in  Persia,  with  whom  they  have  of  late  renewed  somw 
alight  intercourse  for  religioua  and  other  puipoecfr— 
such  as  their  ritSyett  or  correspondences  on  imponaiit 
and  obscure  doctrinal  points — the  very  highest  char- 
acter for  honesty,  industry,  and  peaoefulnessy  whils 
their  benevolence,  intelligence,  and  magnificence  out- 
vie those  of  most  of  their  European  fellow -subjects. 
Their  general  appearance  is  to  a  certain  deigree  prepos- 
sessing, and  many  of  their  women  are  strikingly  beaati- 
fuL  In  all  civil  matters  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  they  inhabit ;  and  its  language  is  ako  tfaeifi» 
except  in  the  ritual  of  their  religion,  in  which  the  holy 
language  of  Zend  is  used  by  the  priests,  aitboogh,  as  a 
rale,  these  have  no  more  knowledge  of  it  than  the  laity. 

These  are  the  leading  fundamental  doctrines  as 
laid  down  by  their  prophet.  Respecting  the  practical 
side  of  their  religion,  we  cannot  here  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  their  very  oopiooa  rituals,  which 
have  partly  found  their  way  into  other  creeds.  Soflke 
it  to  mention  the  following  points.  They  do  not  eat 
anything  cooked  by  a  person  of  another  rdigion;  they 
also  object  to  beef,  pork,  especially  to  ham.  Mai^ 
riages  can  only  be  contracted  with  persons  of  their  ova 
caste  and  creed.  Polygamy,  except  after  nine  }-eccB 
of  sterility  and  divorce,  is  forbidden.  Fornication  aod 
adultery  are  punishable  with  death.  The  Fauces  stand 
alone  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead.  At  a  certain  atafie 
of  every  funeral  a  dog  is  introduced  to  look  at  the  ccfpsr; 
and  without  this  preliminary  no  spirit  is  presumed  to 
rest  in  peace.  But  the  dead  are  neither  burned  nor 
buried.  However  well  this  fact  is  known,  it  is  not 
equally  well  known  that  the  motive  which  dietets  alike 
from  cremation  and  from  sepidtine  is  a  fiear  of  doing 
dishonor  to  the  elements  of  fire  and  earth.  Tbeir  dead 
are  exposed  on  an  iron  grating  in  the  Dokhma,€r  Tow- 
er of  Silence,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  the  dew,  and  to 
the  sun,  until  the  flesh  has  disappeared,  aad^lfaa  bleach- 
ing bones  iall  through  into  a  pit  beneath,  hem  whkfa 
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they  an  afterwards  removed  to  a  aubtenanean  caveni. 
The  Parseea  having  so  loug  mingled  with  the  HindCUi 
have  naturally  adopted  many  of  their  customs  and  prac- 
tices, which  for  centuries  they  have  continued  to  ob- 
serve; and  though  the  putu^&fet,  or  legal  couucil  of  the 
Paraees,  about  twenty-five  years  ago  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage, and  even  to  root  out  all  such  ceremonies  and 
practices  as  had  crept  into  their  religion  since  they  firot 
settled  in  Hindostan,  their  attempts  were  wholly  un- 
successfuL    So  recently,  however,  as  1862  steps  have 
been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  desira- 
ble object  which  are  more  likely  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  to  its  pristine  pu- 
rity.    In  that  year  an  association  was  formed  at  Bom- 
bay, called  the  "Rahnumai  Mazdiasna,"  or  Religious 
Reform  Association,  composed  of  many  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential Parseea,  siong  with  a  number  of  intelligent 
and  well-educated  young  men.    The  labors  of  this  so- 
ciety have  been  productive  of  considerable  improvement 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  Parsees.    The  state  of  the 
priesthood  calls  for  some  change  in  that  body.    Many 
of  them  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  understand 
their  liturgical  works,  though  they  regularly  recite  the 
required  portions  from  memory.   The  office  of  the  priest- 
hood is  hereditary,  the  son  of  a  priest  being  also  a  priest, 
unless  he  chooses  to  follow  some  other  profession ;  but  a 
layman  cannot  be  a  priest.    That  the  priests  may  be 
incited  to  study  the  sacred  books,  an  institution  has 
been  established  called  the  *'  Mulla  Firoz  Mudrissa,"  in 
which  they  are  taught  the  Zend,  Pehlvi,  and  Persian 
languages.    On  the  whole,  the  Parsee  community  in 
India  appears  to  be  rapidly  imbibing  European  customs 
and  opinions,  and  rising  steadily  in  influence  and  im- 
portance.   Liberal  as  is  the  adoption  by  the  Parsees  of 
social  improvements  suggested  by  Englishmen,  it  is  too 
recent  in  origin  to  be  yet  anything  like  complete.    The 
family  is  still  essentially  shut  off  from  the  outer  world; 
and  we  must  refer  to  those  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes  if  we  would  know  the  people  thoroughly  under 
their  social  or  domestic  aspect.    Here,  too,  marks  of 
the  influence  of  the  HindfiiiB  meet  us  at  almost  every 
turn.    Noticeably  is  this  the  case  as  concerns  astrology. 
Whether  it  be  a  birth  or  a  marriage,  or  anything  eUe 
of  critical  moment,  the  stars  are  to  be  interrogated  for 
their  reading  of  its  future.    The  notion  of  a  baby  with- 
out a  horoscope  is  quite  foreign  to  all  Parsee  associa- 
tions.    In  fact,  the  very  naming  of  a  child  is  looked 
upon  as  an  impossibility  without  the  intervention  of  a 
star-gazer.    While  alchemy  has  come  to  be  discredited 
in  India  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  in  Europe,  astrology  and 
palmistry  are  to  this  day  gravely  reckoned  among  Par- 
sees  in  the  category  of  rational  sciences.    At  the  early 
age  of  seven  a  child  must  be  betrothed,  and  the  wedding 
follows  not  long  after.    Its  rites  are  in  a  large  measure 
symbolical ;  but  their  original  signification  has  been  for- 
gotten.   Many  of  them  are  evident  grafts  from  Hin- 
dCLism ;  but  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  foreign.     When 
the  bridegroom  first  reaches  the  abode  of  hu  father^ 
in-law,  some  lady  of  the  house  waves  over  his  head 
several  times  a  metallic  vessel  containing  rice  and  wa- 
ter, flings  its  contents  at  his  feet,  and  also  an  egg,  and 
finally  admits  him  through  the  door,  with  his  right  foot 
forward.    To  a  HindCi  nothing — unless  it  be  an  onion — 
is  more  utteriy  impure  than  an  egg.    A  priest  is  always 
employed  to  solemnize  marriage.    A  Parsee,  if  true  to 
the  tradidons  of  his  race,  can  be  only  a  monogamist. 
Nuptial  festivities,  even  to  the  poorest  Parsee,  are  very 
expensive,  and  often,  besides  exhausting  his  earnings 
of  many  past  years,  entail  a  heavy  load  of  debt.    But 
the  long-establbhed  submission  to  this  unrerounerative 
foUy  is  now  gradually  yielding  to  common-sense;  and 
the  Parsees,  year  by  year,  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
eoaduct  their  espousals  on  a  scale  of  outlay  soberly  cor- 
respondent to  the  real  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
Towards  bringing  about  this  improvement,  the  counsel 
and  the  example  of  Englishmen  have  doubtless  been  of 
important  influence. 

VIL-I  Y 


The  traditions  of  the  Parsees  teach  that  the  sacred 
fire  which  Zoroaster  brought  from  heaven  has  been  kept 
continually  burning  in  the  consecrated  temples,  and  is 
fed  with  choice  wood  and  spices.  The  Parsees  claim  to 
have  brought  that  fire  from  the  temple  in  Persia,  and 
for  ages  to  have  kept  it  alive  and  burning.  They  lire 
called  Fire-worshippers,  but  they  call  themselves  "Those 
of  excellent  belief."  Their  temples  contain  no  idols, 
but  are  entirely  plain,  and  contain  nothing  that  they 
regard  as  sacred  but  the  fire  which  is  burning  on  the  al- 
tar, and  which  they  assert  has  not  only  been  kept  burn- 
ing through  all  the  ages,  but  will  be  kept  bumuig  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  All  intelligent  Parsees,  however, 
spurn  the  imputation  that  they  worship  the  sun  or  fire. 
Ahura-SCazda  being  the  origin  of  light,  his  symbol  is 
the  sun,  with  the  moon  and  the  planets,  and  in  default 
of  them  the  fire,  and  the  believer  is  enjoined  to  face  a 
luminous  object  during  his  prayers.  Hence  also  the 
temples  and  altars  must  forever  be  fed  with  the  holy 
fire  brought  down,  according  to  tradition,  from  heav- 
en, the  sullying  of  whose  flame  is  punishable  w^ith 
death.  The  priests  themsdves  approach  it  only  with 
a  half-mask  (Penom)  over  the  face,  lest  their  breath 
should  defile  it,  and  never  touch  it  with  their  hands, 
but  with  holy  instruments.  The  fires  are  of  five  kinds ; 
but  however  great  the  awe  felt  by  Parsees  with  respect 
to  fire  and  light  (they  are  the  only  Eastern  nation  who 
abstain  from  smoking),  yet  the}*  never  consider  these, 
as  we  said  before,  as  anything  but  emblems  of  Divinity. 
They  assert  that  they  worship  the  one  true  spiritual 
God  alone,  but  revere  the  sun  and  fire  as  the  highest 
manifestation  of  God.  The  ignorant  Parsees,  however, 
do  not  so  discern  in  their  worship,  and  pay  adoration  to 
the  sun  and  fire  as  divinities;  and  the  intelligent  ex- 
cuse them  because,  say  they,  if  so  ignorant  as  to  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  true  God,  they  may  as  well  be 
suffered  to  adore  His  brightest  manifestations.  The  in- 
telligent ones  claim  that  whoa  they  look  up  to  the  sun, 
they  look  beyond  to  the  great  Author  of  all  good,  and 
worship  only  Him.  "  We  see  them,"  says  Graves  (in  a 
letter  from  India  to  the  Northern  Chriefum  Advocate, 
1875),  "  in  the  street,  on  the  docks,  or  anywhere  that 
they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  apparently  in  adoration.  We  have  seen 
them  in  their  carriages  stop  on  the  terrace  and  put 
themselves  in  a  position  of  worship.  They  gather 
on  the  shores  of  ^e  sea  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
raise  their  hands  and  bow  with  the  roost  profound 
reverence.  From  their  beautiful  homes  on  Malabar 
Hill  the  ladies  gather  with  their  children  to  reverence 
and  adore  the  setting  sun  as  it  sinks  into  the  spark- 
ling sea." 

The  Parsees  practice  also  five  lands  of  **  sacrifice," 
which  term,  however,  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacred  action.  These  are,  the  slaughtering 
of  animals  for  public  or  private  solemnities;  prayer: 
the  Daruns  sacrament,  which,  with  its  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  in  honor  of  the  primeval  founder  of  the  law, 
Uom  cr  Heomoh  (the  Sanscr.  Soma),  and  Dahman,  the 
personified  blessing,  bears  a  striking  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  the  sac- 
rifice of  Expiation,  consisting  either  in  flsgellation  or 
in  gifts  to  the  priest;  and,  lastly,  the  sacrifice  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  The  purification  of  physical  and 
moral  impurities  is  effected,  in  the  first  place,  by  cleans- 
ing with  holy  water  (Nirang),  earth,  etc;  next,  by 
prayers  (of  which  sixteen,  at  least,  are  to  be  recited  ev- 
ery day)  and  the  recitation  of  the  divine  word ;  but 
other  self-castigations,  fasting,  celibacy,  etc,  are  consid- 
ered hateful  to  the  Divinity.  The  ethical  code  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  three  words — purity  of  thought,  of 
word,  and  of  deed;  a  religion  "that  is  for  all,  and  not 
for  any  particular  nation,"  as  the  Zornastrians  say.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  superstitions  of  all  kinds 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  tribulations  of  ages,  and  the 
intimacy  with  neighboring  countries,  greatly  defiled  the 
original  purity  of  this  creed,  and  that  its  forms  now 
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vary  very  raach  among  the  dUTerent  oommunitiea  of 
the  present  time. 

There  are  two  secU  of  Parsees  in  India,  the  She»' 
soys  and  the  KudtniSy  both  of  whom  follow  in  all  points 
the  religion  of  Zoroasteri  and  differ  merely  as  to  the  pre- 
ciae  date  for  the  computation  of  the  nra  of  Yezd^rd, 
the  last  king  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy.  The 
only  practical  disadvantage  which  arises  from  this  chro- 
nological dispute  is  that  there  is  a  month*s  difference 
between  them  in  the  time  at  which  they  observe  their 
festivals.  The  Kudmis  are  few  in  number,  bat  several 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  Parsees  be- 
long to  this  sect.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  keen  dis- 
cussion, known  among  the  Parsees  by  the  name  of  the 
Kublsa  controversy,  was  carried  on  in  Bombay,  and 
though  argued  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  acri- 
mony on  both  sides,  the  contested  point  in  regard  to 
the  sera  of  Yezdegird  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. The  difference  was  first  observed' about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  a  learned  Zoroastrian,  named  Ja- 
masp,  came  fn)m  Persia  to  Surat,  and  while  engaged  in 
instructing  the  Mobeds,  or  Parsee  priests,  discovered 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  one  full  month  in  the  cal- 
culation of  time  between  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  and 
those  of  Persia.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1746  that 
any  great  importance  was  attached  to  this  chronolog- 
ical difference.  In  that  year  the  Kudmi  sect  was 
formed,  its  distinguishing  tenet  being  an  adherence  to 
the  chronological  view  imported  by  Jamasp  from  Per- 
sia, while  the  great  mass  of  the  Parsees  in  India  still 
retained  their  former  mode  of  calculation.  At  first  sight 
this  might  appear  a  matter  of  too  small  importance  to 
give  rise  to  a  theological  dispute,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whea  a  Panee  prays,  he  must  repeat  the 
year,  month,  and  day  on  which  he  offers  his  petition, 
and  this  circumstance  leads  to  an  observable  difference 
between  the  prayer  of  a  Kudmi  and  that  of  a  Shensoy, 
and  the  same  difference  of  course  exists  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festivals  which  are  common  to  both  sects. 

Something  like  a  very  serious  schism  has  lately  bro- 
ken out  in-  the  Parsee  commuuities,  and  the  modem 
terms  of  Conservative  and  Liberal,  or,  rather,  bigot  and 
infidel,  are  almost  as  freely  used  with  them  as  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sum  and  substance  of  these  innovations, 
stoutly  advocated  hy  one  side  and  as  stoutly  resisted  by 
the  other,  is  the  desire  to  stop  eaiiy  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage, to  suppress  the  extravagance  ia  funerals  and  wed- 
dings, to  educate  women,  and  to  admit  them  into  soci- 
ety, and  especially  to  abolish  the  pvrification  by  the 
Nirang— a  ^thy  snbetanoe  in  itself— as  wett  as  to  reduce 
the  large  number  of  obligatory  prayers.  The  task  of 
the  pious  Parsee  in  prayer  is  certainly  no  small  one. 
He  has  to  repeat  his  devotions  sixteen  times  at  least 
every  day.  First  en  getting  out  of  bed,  then  during 
the  Nirang  operation,  again  wlien  he  takes  his  bath, 
again  when  he  cleanses  his  teeth,  and  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  morning  ablutions.  The  same  prayers  are 
repeated  whenever,  during  the  day,  a  Parsee  has  to 
wash  his  hands.  £very  aeal — and  there  are  three — 
begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  besides  the  grace,  and 
before  going  to  bed  the  waik  of  the  day  is  closed  by 
prayer.  Two  counter  allianoes«r  societies— the  **  Guides 
of  the  Worshippers  of  God"  and  the  ^'Tme  Guides*'  re- 
spectively— are  contendiBg  for  ibe  ofajeols  of  their  dif- 
ferent parties. 

The  literature  of  the  Panees  will  be  faund  noted 
under  Persia  and  Zknd-Avbsta.  Besides  the  latter, 
which  is  written  in  ancient  Zend,  and  its  Go^arati 
translation  and  commentaries,  there  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  works  essentially  treating  of  religioas  nMt- 
ters,  the  Zerdushi-yamehf  or  L^endary  History  of 
Zoroaster;  the  Sadder^  or  Summary  of  Parsee  Doc- 
trines; the  Dabittan,  or  School  of  Manners;  the  Desa^ 
ttTf  Sacred  Writings,  etc  All  tiiese  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  European  languages.  The 
Guebres  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  literature  con- 
nected with  their  religion,  and  were  altogether  steeped 


in  the  groasest  ignorance,  until  the  recent  efforts  tot 
their  elevation.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  Panes 
merchants  of  India  sent  a  member  of  their  denominatioo 
to  Persia,  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  cnnditioo 
of  their  poor  brethren  residing  in  that  kingdom.  The 
emissary  of  his  people  bore  the  name  Mamoiyi  Limdji 
Sahab,  This  worthy  man,  bttng  a  British  subject,  eo- 
joyed  in  his  mission  all  the  pri\'ilege8  which  thst 
mother-country  of  liberty  so  bountifully  conien.  Ma> 
nokji  visited  the  several  settlements  of  the  poor  Gue- 
bres, and  acquainted  himself  with  their  wants  and  bor- 
dens.  Backed  by  his  constituents  in  India,  be  msde 
himself  responsible  to  the  Persian  government  for  tb« 
punctual  discharge  of  the  annual  poll-tax  that  was  tn 
be  levied  on  the  Guebre  subjects  of  the  realm.  By  this 
measure  he  put  himself  in  direct  connection  with  sll 
the  communes  of  Persian  Guebres,  and,  moreover,  be- 
came the  medium  of  their  political  complaints  to  gov- 
ernment. He  thus  liberated  them  at  onoe  from  the 
endless  troubles  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ob- 
jected. He  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  establish 
schools  for  religious  and  secular  instruction.  We  are 
informed  that  his  success  has  been  so  complete  in  this 
undertaking  as  to  induce  Mohammedan  fiithers  t*) 
send  their  children  to  the  excellent  Guebre  achuol  at 
Teheran. 

Of  works  treating  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  ve 
mention  principally,  Hyde,  Veferum  JUL  Pen,  Uietoria 
(Oxon.  1760, 4to);  Ousely,  Travels  in  the  East  (Load 
1819);  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Exposition  des  Usages  in 
Parses ;  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Lat^maye,  WrU- 
inffSf  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees  (Bombay,  1862,  8to). 
especially  essay  iv ;  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Momtrthia, 
iii,  98-186;  iv,  828-847;  Bunsen,  God  in  IJislory,  bk. 
iii,  ch.  vi,  and  Appendix,  notes  D,  E ;  Effgpti  iii,  474 
sq. ;  MUller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  158  sq.; 
alM)  79  sq.,  116, 126  sq.,  140  sq.;  Narmji,  Manners  <ad 
Customs  of  the  Parsees  (Liverpool,  1861);  id.  The  Por- 
see  Religion  (ibid.  1861) ;  Frarajee,  The  Parsee*  (Load. 
1858) ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  361  sq.; 
Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  ch.  v;  TheoL  Rev.  Jso. 
1871,  p.  96-110;  Spiegel's  art.  **  Pandsmns,**  in  Ueixo^s 
Real'EncgklopSdie,  xi,  116  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Parshan'datha  [some  Pardkanda'tha'\  (Hfh. 
Kr^3C"^B>  Parshandatha',  prob.  Persian,  given  to  Pn- 
sia  [oomp.  YlapatlltvBtK,  Diod.  ii,  88] ;  SepU  ^apeavpt' 
orav  V.  r.  ^apaawtg)t  the  first  named  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Shuahan  (Esth.  ix,  7> 
B.C.473. 

Parsimony.    See  CovBTousincss. 

Faraon  in  English  ecclesiastical  law  means  the 
incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  a  parish.  *  He  ia  called  per- 
son (LaL  persona  ecdesim)  because  he  represents  tbe 
Church  for  seversl  purposes.  He  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  duly  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  presented,  instituted,  and  induct- 
ed ;  and  at  least  twenty-three  yean  of  age.  When  he 
is  inducted,  and  not  before,  he  is  said  to  be  ia  full  sort 
complete  possession  of  the  incumbency,  and  ia  called  ia 
law  ;)ersofia  trnperaofiato,  or  **  parson  imparsooee.*  The 
theory  is  that  the  freehold  of  the  parish  church  is  vest- 
ed in  him,  i.  e.  he  represents  the  church,  and  in  the  eve 
of  the  law  sustains  the  person  thereof,  as  well  in  sail);; 
as  in  being  sued  in  any  action  touching  the  same.  M 
the  legal  owner,  tbe  parson  has  various  rights  of  con- 
trol over  the  chanoeL  He  is  also  the  owner  uf  the 
churchyard,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  tbe  graA  Ai 
owner  of  the  body  of  the  church,  he  has  a  right  to  the 
control  of  the  church  bells,  and  is  entitled  to  prr%*init 
the  churohwardena  from  ringing  them  against  his  vilL 
The  distinction  between  a  parson  and  a  vicar  is,  tbst 
the  parson  has  generally  the  whole  right  to  the  eccle- 
siastical dues  in  the  parish,  whereas  the  vicar  has  m 
appropriator  over  him,  who  is  the  real  owner  of  the 
dues  and  tithes,  and  the  vicar  has  only  an  inferior  i^'t' 
tion.    Tbe  duty  of  the  parson  is  to  perform  divine  ler^ 
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vice  in  the  puiah  church  imder  the  control  of  the  biehop^ 
to  administer  the  sacnmento  to  parishioners,  to  resd  the 
Imrial-servioe  on  request  of  the  parishioners,  and  to  ntar- 
ry  them  in  the  parish  church  when  they  tender  them- 
selves. He  is  bound  to  reside  in  the  parish,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  penalties  and  forfeiture  if  he  without  cause  ab- 
Rent  himself  from  the  parish.  He  is  subject  to  the 
Ckrgy  Discipline  Act,  in  case  of  misoondnct.  One 
may  cease  to  be  a  parson,  by  death,  cession  in  taking 
another  benefice,  consecration,  promotion  to  a  bishop- 
ric, resignation,  or,  lastly,  deprivation,  either  by  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  or  in  pursuance  of 
divers  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the  benefice  void 
for  some  neglect  or  crime.  See  Walcott,  Sac  A  rckcaoL 
a.  y. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
See  Pabish. 

Parsonage,  a  common  term  for  the  residence  of  a 
jmrson  or  minister  in  many  churches. 

Parsons,  Charles  Booth,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1799  near 
]iOui8\'il]e,  Ky.  In  early  life  he  was  an  actor,  but  hav- 
ing become  convinced  finally  that  he  could  not  serve 
(iud  as  he  should  in  that  employment,  he  forsook  the 
stage  and  all  its  associations  in  1837,  and  joined  the 
Church,  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  good  tidings,  in 
1840,  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference.  At 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Southern  branch  of 
Methodism,  Parsons  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  went 
back  to  the  mother  Church,  and  gave  his  influence  to 
the  support  of  the  Northern,  or,  rather.  Union  cause, 
and  became  also  a  most  devoted  friend  of  the  freedmen, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  then 
preaching.  Panons's  early  training  as  a  dramatist  al- 
ways attracted  to  him  large  audiences,  and  somewhat 
tinctured  his  style  as  a  preacher.  Those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  his  best  days  bear  testimony 
to  his  ability,  and  the  scores  who  have  been  converted 
under  his  ministry  are  the  living  witnesses  of  his  suc- 
cess^ His  favorite  pulpit  themes  were  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  as  taught  by  his  Church. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  these  truths, 
and  before  laige  congregations  he  defended  them  with 
ability,  and  urged  them  with  singular  pathos  and  pow- 
er. He  happily  miited  the  qualities  of  the  able  de- 
bater and  the  attractive  orator.  His  propositions  were 
clearly  stated,  and  sustained  by  the  conclusive  reason- 
ing of  the  one,  and  sufliciently  adorned  by  the  embel- 
llshmeiits  of  the  other.  His  sermons  were  remarkable 
for  the  uniformity  of  their  excellence.  Nearly  every 
effort  was  a  success.  "  We  shall  never  forget,''  writes 
one  who  is  competent  to  criticise  pulpit  oratory,  **  his 
grim  picture  of  *  that  hardened  wretch  who  stood  at 
Calvary,  clanking  the  spikes  that  were  so  soon  to  be 
driven  through  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer.' "  This  is  a  good  sample  of  the  dramatic  per- 
vading his  discourses.  Nor  was  he  distinguished  alone 
for  the  ability  and  success  of  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
but  also  for  his  wisdom  in  council  and  his  administra- 
tive capacity.  In  the  meridian  of  life  he  was  removed 
from  the  itinerant's  extensive  field  to  the  invalid's  lim- 
ited sphere— from  the  pulpit  to  the  sick-room.  In  his 
affliction  and  death,  which  occurred  near  Portland,  Ky., 
in  1866,  he  exemplified  the  truth  of  what  he  had  preach- 
ed in  life.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  kind  friend,  a  popu- 
lar minbter,  and  his  name  will  long  survive.  He  was 
the  author  of  quite  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  The 
Stage  aad  the  Pulpit^  now  out  of  print.  He  served  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Church  South  to  settle 
the  claims  of  that  Church  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  that  settlement  failed 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  final  arrangement  was  not 
made  untU  1876.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Parsons,  David,  D.D.,a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Jan.  28, 1749,  at  Amherst,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  entered  the  ministry 


in  1776,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Amherst,  Oct  2, 
1782,  and  resigned  SepL  1, 1819.  He  felt  much  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  gave  land  for  the  site  of 
an  academy  which  has  since  become  Amherst  College. 
Parsons  died  May  18,  1823.  He  published  several  of 
his  SermoHi  (1788, 1795,  et  aL).  See  Sprague,  AimaU 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  ii,  120. 

Parsons,  Henry  M.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  27, 1813. 
He  received  a  careful  training  from  his  parents;  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1885 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy under  Hugh  N.  Wilson,  D.D.,  at  Southampton, 
N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  Ck:t.8, 1847,  pastor  over 
the  Moriches  Church,  Long  Island.  Soon  bis  health 
began  to  fail  him,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
people  he  tried  a  southern  climate ;  he  spent  a  winter  in 
Cuba,  where  he  served  as  a  chaplain  for  the  seamen  at 
Havana ;  but  after  two  years'  absence  he  returned  and 
laboreil  another  year  with  his  people  on  Long  Island. 
His  health  was  still  poor,  and  thinking  that  an  inland 
climate  would  help  him,  in  1852  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Warrior  Run  Church,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  two  years.  At  length  he  gave  up  preaching 
and  travelled  fur  his  health,  but  died  Aug.  10,  1859. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  the  author  of  Chi-ist  in  the  Desert, 
His  mind  was  well-balanced,  his  descriptive  powers  ex- 
cellent; and  his  letters  from  abroad  bear  evidence  of 
nice  discrimination  and  clearness  of  perception.  See 
Wilson,  Pre$b.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  104.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Parsons,  Jonathan,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  80, 
1705.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1729. 
As  a  stiadent  at  New  Haven  he  gave  many  indications 
of  uncommon  genius.  Soon  after  graduation  Parsons 
began  to  preach.  He  was  ordained  minister  in  178L 
of  Lyme,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  until  1745.  The 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Newburyport, 
in  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  America.  His 
labors  were  incessant,  and  he  sometimes  sank  under  his 
exertions.  During  his  last  sickness  he  enjoyed  the 
peace  of  a  Christian.  He  expressed  his  unwavering 
assurance  of  an  interest  in  the  favor  of  God  through  the 
Redeemer.  He  died  July  19,  1776,  at  Newbur>'port. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  eminently  useful.  During  some 
of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  his  style  was  remark- 
ably correct  and  elegant;  but  after  a  course  of  years, 
when  his  attention  was  occupied  by  things  of  greater 
importance,  his  manner  of  writing  was  less  polished, 
though  perhaps  it  lost  nothing  of  iu  pathos  and  energy. 
In  his  preaching  he  dwelt  much  and  with  earnestness 
upon  the  doctrines  of  grace,  knowing  it  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  Christian  religion  to  humble  the  pride  of 
man  and  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God.  His  invention  was 
fruitful,  his  imagination  rich,  his  voice  clear  and  com- 
manding, vsrying  with  every  varying  passion,  now  for- 
cible, majestic,  terrifying,  and  now  soft  and  persuasive 
and  melting.  He  wss  eminent  as  a  scholar,  for  he  was 
familiar  with  the  classics,  and  he  was  skilled  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was  ac- 
counted a  dexterous  and  masterly  reasoner.  He  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  Letters  in  the  Christian  History  (174n : 
_a  Lecture  (1742) :— Lsc/ures  on  Justification  (1748): 
Good  News  from  a  Far  Country,  in  seven  Discourses 
(1766) :-^ Observations^  etc  (1757) :— ifriWMi  Gathered 
Ml  the  Morning  (1761)  -—Infant  Baptism/rom  Heaven, 
•a  two  Discourses  (1765)  -.—A  Sermon  on  the  Death  ofG, 
Whitfidd  (1770)  x-'LeiUrs  on  Baptism  (1770)  -.—Free- 
domfrom  Civil  and  Ecdesiastioal  Tyranny  the  Purchase 
of  Christ  (1774) : — Sixty  Sermons  on  various  Subfects 
(1780, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Searl's  Sermon  preached  at  the 
funeral  obsequies ;  Allen,  A  mer,  Biogr,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  47-52;  Amer, 
Qu,  Reg,  xiv,  109.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Parsons,  Joseph  (1),  a  Omgregational  minister, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  He  wss 
bom  about  1671,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
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where  he  gndvAted  in  1697.  He  then  studied  theology, 
and  became  minuter  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1700.  In 
1708  he  accepted  a  call  to  Salisbury,  and  there  died  in 
1740.    He  published  an  Orduuxtion  Sermon  (1788> 

Paraons,  Joseph  (2),  also  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  about  1708,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  graduated  in  1720.  He  studied 
theology,  and  became  pastor  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1765,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry. 
He  published  three  occasional  Sermons  (1741, 1744,  and 
1769). 

Parsons,  Joseph  (3),  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  century  as 
minister  of  Stanton  Harcourt  and  South  Leigh,  Oxford. 
He  published.  Fatt  Sermon  (1760,  4to) :—  Tkiiiy  Iject" 
ures  on  the  Prmeiples  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1761, 
Svo)'.— Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  (1767,  4to). 

Parsons,  Levi,  a  Congregational  minister,  who  was 
employed  also  in  missionary  labors,  was  bom  July  18, 
1792,  in  Goshen,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1814;  was  ordained  Sept.  8, 1817,  and  labored 
under  the  Vermont  Missionarv  Society  a  year,  when  he 
was  sent  on  an  agency  into  Palestine  by  the  American 
Board.  He  sailed  with  Rev.  P.  Fisk  for  Smyrna  Nov.  8, 
1819,  and  arrived  Jan.  15, 1820,  whence  they  went  to  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  in  November  Mr.  Parsons  started  for 
Palestine,  reaching  Jerusalem  Feb.  12,  1821,  where  he 
remained  until  May  8.  After  suffering  severe  illness  on 
the  island  of  Syra,  he  reached  Smyma  Dec  8,  and  sailed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1822.  Mr.  Par^ 
sons  was  a  good  scholar,  and  very  amiable  and  interesting 
in  his  manners.  His  life  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  be- 
nevolent work.  His  biography  was  written  by  his  broth- 
er-in-law, D.y.  Morton  (1824).  See  also  Amer.  Mi$e, 
Mem.  p.  268;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  y  ii, 
644 ;  Wilson,  Prttb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  221 ;  Chris- 
tian Monthly  Spectator,  vii,  816. 

Parsons,  Moses,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1716.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1786 ;  taught  school  at  Manchester, 
and  subsequently  at  Gloucester;  was  ordained  at  By- 
field.  Mass.,  in  1744,  and  continued  pastor  of  that  Church 
until  his  death  in  1788.  He  published  several  Sermons 
(1766, 1772, 1778).  See  Spragtie,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit f  i,  448  sq. ;  Memoirs  of  Chirf  Justice  Parsons 
(his  son),  ch.  ii,  iii,  viL 

Parsons,  Philip,  a  noted  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Oedham,  £s8ex,  in  1729.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Free  School  of  Oakham,  Rutland- 
shire. In  1761  he  was  presented  to  the  school  and  cu- 
racy of  Wye,  became  rector  of  Eastwell  in  1767,  and  of 
Snave  in  1776.  He  died  in  1812.  Parsons  published 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead  toith  the  Living  (Anon.)  (Lond. 
]779,*8vo):— 6^iii;  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools  (ibid.  1786, 12rao).  See  Darling, 
Cyclop.  BibUog.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  U,  s.  v. ;  (Lond.)  Oentkman^s  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixxxii. 

Parsons,  Robert,  better  known  as  Father  Par- 
#om,  a  noted  English  divine,  originally  a  Protestant,  but 
Anally  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  a 
most  influential  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
bora  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Netherstowey,  near 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1546.  He  was  as  a 
boy  remarkaltle  for  his  native  endowments  and  his  de- 
votion to  study.  The  vicar  of  the  town,  interested  in 
the  promising  youth,  gave  him  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  when  he  had  been  properly  prepared  for  col- 
lege contributed  liberally  towards  Robert's  support  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  Baliol  College  in 
1568.  In  the  university  Parsons  was  remarkable  as  a 
clever  disputant  in  scholastic  exercise,  then  much  in 
vogue ;  so  that,  having  taken  his  first  d^^n^ee  in  arts  in 
1568,  he  was  the  same  year  made  probationer-fellow  of 


his  ooUege ;  and,  taking  papils,  was  preagally  the  most 
noted  tutor  in  it.  He  entered  into  ordns  soon  after, 
and  was  made  sociua  sacerdoe,  or  chaplain-l^dlow.  In 
1572  he  proceeded  M.A.,  was  bursar  that  year,  and  the 
next  dean  of  the  college;  but  being  charged  by  the  so- 
ciety with  inoontinency  and  embeszling  the  ooUege- 
money,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  formal  expulsion  be  was 
permitted,  out  of  respect  for  bis  learning,  to  send  ia  his 
resignation,  Feb.  1578-4.  After  quit  ting  Oxford  be  went 
first  to  London,  and  thence,  June,  1574,  through  Antwerp 
to  Louvain^  where,  meeting  with  the  Jesuit  father,  Will- 
iam Good,  his  countryman,  he  spent  a  week  in  tbe  spirit- 
ual exercises  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  He  next  pn>- 
oeeded  to  Padua,  there  to  study  medicine,  in  onler  to 
practice  it  for  a  support;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at 
Padua  before  the  unsettled  state  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
affurs  excited  in  him  a  curioaity  to  visit  Roooe.  This 
visit  fixed  him  heartily  as  a  Jesuit;  for  here  meeting 
with  some  Englishroen  of  the  order,  he  became  no  impa- 
tient to  be  among  them  that  he  went  back  to  Padna,  set- 
tled his  affairs  there,  and  returning  to  Rome,  May,  1575, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesoa,  and  admit- 
ted into  the  English  college.  He  was  indeed  framed  by 
nature,  as  well  as  bent  by  inclination,  to  thia  society, 
being  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold,  and  he  noon  made  a 
distinguished  figure  in  it.  Having  completed  tbe  oouive 
of  his  studies,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  penitenti- 
aries ;  and  was  in  such  credit  with  the  pope  in  1579  thai 
he  obtained  a  grant  from  his  highness  to  raise  a  bQ»> 
pital  at  Rome,  founded  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  to  es- 
tablish it  as  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  English. 
Later  he  was  sent,  tttgether  with  Campian,  to  En^aml 
to  influence  the  Anglican  deigy  towards  a  retain  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  in  this  mission  proved  himself  a 
most  dexterous  and  wily  messenger.  As  tbe  law  at  the 
time  forbade  the  admission  of  popish  emissaries,  Panoos 
carefully  concealed  his  purpose,  and  made  himself  known 
onlv  to  those  he  knew  he  could  safelv  trust.  He  at  oae 
time  prided  himself  in  having  so  far  succeeded  in  hit 
purpose,  that  the  overture  of  the  Anglican  Cbuieh  to 
the  Romish  fold  was  very  imminent.  But  at  this  veir 
time,  so  auspicious  to  him  as  he  believed,  his  c(»-]aborer 
was  discovered  by  the  watchful  agents  of  lord  Burleigh 
and  imprisoned.  Parsons  thereupon  hastily  pasMd  over 
into  France,  and  stopped  at  Rouen.  WhUe  in  Kngland 
he  had  found  means  to  privately  print  and  put  in  circu- 
lation books  advocating  the  re-establishment  of  the  pa- 
pal Church  in  England,  and  on  kindred  subjects ;  and 
now,  not  being  otherwise  employed,  he  printed  otben, 
which  he  likewise  caused  to  be  dispersed  there.  In  15tt3 
he  retumed  to  Rome,  being  succeeded  in  his  office  of  su- 
perior to  the  English  mission  by  one  Heywaid.  How- 
ever, the  management  of  that  mission  was  left  to  him 
by  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  order,  and  be  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  it  in  1592.  In  the  interim,  having 
procured  for  the  English  seminary  bef<ire  mentioned  at 
Rome  a  power  of  choosing  an  English  rector  in  1586,  he 
was  himself  elected  into  that  office  the  following  year. 
Upon  the  prodigious  preparations  in  Spain  to  invade 
England,  father  Parsons  was  despatched  to  Madrid,  to 
tum  the  opportunity  of  the  present  temper  of  its  mon- 
areh  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  enor- 
mities had  neariy  brought  them  into  the  Inquisition. 
Parsons  found  means  to  dude  the  severitr  of  tbist  tribu- 
nal ;  obtained  of  the  king  that  his  majesty  should  ap- 
point one  of  the  judges,  and  himself  another,  for  this  In- 
quisition, and  then  set  about  the  main  businesB  of  the 
voyage.  He  caused  seminaries  to  be  erected  for  tbe 
purpose  of  suppljring  England  from  time  to  time  with 
priests,  who  should  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Bomani«ii 
that  he  had  enkindled,  as  well  as  opposition  to  the  FVoc- 
estant  crown,  and  to  prepare  tbe  papiata  there  to  join 
with  any  invasion  which  those  abroad  might  pmcme. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  dealt  with  tbe  duke  of  Goise  ts 
erect  a  seminary  for  soch  a  purpose  in  NonnaDdy:  and 
now  he  prevailed  with  Philip  U  to  erect  such  in  Spaaa ; 
so  that  in  a  sboft  time  they  could  not  only  boot  of  their 
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semiiuiiieB  at  Rome  and  Rheims,  bat  of  tboee  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar  in  Sp«un,  at  Lisbon  in  Por- 
tugal, and  at  Douai  and  St.  Omer  in  Flanders.  In  all 
these  the  English  Roman  Catholic  youth  who  were  sent 
to  them  were  educated  in  violent  prejudices  against 
their  native  country,  and  their  minds  formed  to  all  the 
purposes  that  father  Parsons  had  in  his  head;  one  of 
these  was  obliging  them  to  subscribe  to  the  title  of  the 
infanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  support 
of  this  scheme  he  published  his  dmfermoe  about  the  next 
Succeuion  to  thai  Croum,  advocating  as  lawful  the  in- 
tended deposition  of  queen  Elizabeth.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  Parsons  left  no  means  in 
his  power  untried  to  invite  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  that 
time  all-powerful  in  France,  to  a  second  invasion;  and 
when  nothing  effectual  could  be  obtained  that  way,  he 
endeavored  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  England.  He  tampered 
with  the  earl  of  Derby  to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
when  that  nobleman  refused  to  be  led  into  disloyal 
schemes  he  was  poisoned,  it  is  charged,  by  Paraons's 
procurement.  Nor  is  this  the  only  charge  brought 
against  Parsons.  We  find  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  inform- 
ing secretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  queen  that  year  by  another  English  Jes- 
uit, at  the  instigation  of  father  Parsons  (Winwood,  Jfe- 
mortals,  voL  i\.  Finding  all  his  projects  against  queen 
Elizabeth  blasted,  be  plotted  the  exclusion  of  king 
James  by  several  means;  one  of  which  was  exciting 
the  people  to  set  up  a  popular  form  of  government,  for 
which  he  had  furnished  them  with  principles  in  several 
of  his  books.  Another  was  to  engage  the  pope  in  a  de- 
sign of  making  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Parma  king  of 
England,  and  securing  the  assistance  of  lady  Arabella 
by  marrying  her  to  the  duke's  brother,  cardinal  Famese. 
€!ardinal  d'Ossa t  gives  the  king  of  France  a  large  account 
of  both  these  projects  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  an- 
other mentions  a  third,  wherein  he  himself  had  been  dealt 
with  by  Parsons,  which  was  that  the  pope,  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  king  of  Spain  should  agree  among  them- 
selves for  a  successor  for  England  who  should  be  a  Cath- 
olic, and  that  they  should  j<»in  their  forces  to  establish 
bim  on  the  throne  (Ossat,  iMterM^  pt  ii,  lib.  Ui).  How- 
ever, the  death  of  his  friend,  cardinal  Allen,  in  1594,  drew 
I'arsons's  attention  for  a  while  off  these  weighty  public 
aflbirs  upon  his  own  private  concerns.  It  was  chiefly 
by  his  interest  that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the  pur^ 
pie,  and  he  conceived  great  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in 
it.  The  dignity  was  worth  his  utmost  endeavors,  and 
he  turned  every  stone  to  compass  it.  For  that  purpose 
he  employed  some  Jesuits  to  set  about  in  Flanders  a 
petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  subscribed  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  lowest  of  the  people  as  well  as  those  of  better 
rank  and  quality.  He  applied  also  to  that  monarch  by 
John  Piragues,  one  of  his  prime  confidants,  but  received 
no  answer ;  and  then  repaired  himself  to  Rome  in  1596, 
under  pretence  of  settling  some  quarrels  that  had  arisen 
in  the  English  college  there  during  his  absence.  He 
had  the  year  before  been  complimented,  in  a  letter  from 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  order  there,  on  the 
assured  prospect  he  had  of  succeeding ;  and  upon  his 
arrival  was  visited,  among  others  of  the  highest  rank, 
particularly  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  encouraged  him 
to  wait  upon  the  pope,  as  he  did,  with  an  account  of  the 
reports  that  were  spread  ail  over  Flanders,  and  even  at 
Rome,  of  bis  holiness's  design  to  confer  the  purple  upon 
him,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  written  to  his  holi- 
ness regarding  thb  promotion.  But  in  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  pontiff,  Parsons  learned  that  there  had 
been  sent  to  his  holin^s  so  many  complaints  of  him  from 
the  secular  clergy,  that,  instead  of  bringing  him  into  the 
sacred  college,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  stripping  him 
of  the  poets  he  was  already  possessed  of.  To  avert  this 
disgrace.  Parsons  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health  to  Na- 
ples, and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of 
the  pope  (Clement  YIII)  in  1606.  Parsons  now  eon- 
tinned  to  devote  his  attention  mainly  to  the  successful 
tetminatioa  of  the  English  work,  and  under  the  next 


pontiff^  Paul  IV,  enjoyed  greater  favor  at  Rome.  When 
suddenly  brought  to  a  sick-bed,  and  his  recovery  was 
regarded  as  extremely  doubtful,  the  pope  indulged  Par- 
sons in  all  the  ceremonies  usually  granted  to  cardinals 
at  the  point  of  death.  Upon  his  decease  at  Rome  in 
1610  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  interred,  pursuant  to 
his  own  request,  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  dose  to  that 
of  cardinal  Allen. 

The  Jesuits  all  abound  in  praise  of  father  Parsons, 
but  there  are  many  Romanists  who  impeach  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character.  Thus  cardinal  D'Ossat,  in 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  giving  an  account  of 
Parsons*s  Cowference,  declares  that  he  was  a  man  who 
regarded  neither  truth  nor  reason.  Pasquin  also  at 
Rome  thus  exposed  Parsons's  factions  and  plotting  hu- 
mor :  '<  If  there  be  any  man  that  will  buy  the  kingdom 
of  Englaud,  let  him  repair  to  a  merchant  in  a  black  square 
cap  in  the  city,  and  he  shall  have  a  very  good  penny- 
worth thereof."  To  conclude,  the  imputation  laid  upon 
him  by  the  English  secidar  Romish  priests,  as  well  as 
the  Protestants,  that  Parsons  was  a  person  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  nature,  is  sui&ciently  supported  by 
his  numerous  writings,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows : 
A  brief  Diseourte,  eontaxmng  the  Bemont  rthy  Catholics 
rrfuse  to  go  to  Church,  with  a  Dedication  to  Queen  £!liz- 
cibeth,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Howlet,  Dec 
15,  1580 : — Reasons  for  his  coming  into  the  Mission  qf 
England,  etc. ;  by  some  ascribed  to  Campian  :—A  britf 
Censure  upon  two  Books  written  against  the  Reasons  and 
Proof  9  : — A  Discovery  of  John  Nichols,  misreported  a 
Jesuit,  all  written  and  printed  while  our  author  was  in 
England : — A  D^ence  of  the  Censure  given  upon  his  two 
Books,  etc  (\bSSl)  \—De persecutione  AngUcana  epistola 
(Rome  and  Ingolstadt,  1582) : — A  Christian  Directory 
(1588) : — A  second  Part  of  a  Christian  Directory,  etc 
(1591) ;  these  two  parts  being  printed  erroneously  at 
London,  our  author  published  an  edition  of  them  under 
this  title,  A  Christian  Directory,  guiding  Men  to  their 
Salvation,  etc,  with  many  Corrections  and  Additions  by 
the  Author  himself f  this  book  is  really  an  excellent 
one,  and  was  afterwards  put  into  modern  English  by 
Dr.  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  has  gone  through 
eight  editions,  the  last  in  1782:— Responsio  ad  Eli*, 
Regime  edictum  contra  Catholioos  (Roms,  1593),  under 
the  name  of  And.  Philopater : — A  Conference  about  the 
next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  etc  (1594), 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Doleman:  —  A  temperate 
Wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  seditious  Watchword  of 
Sir  F,  Hastings,  Knight^  etc  (1599),  under  the  same 
name : — A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  a  Master  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge,  etc  (written  in  1584,  and  printed  about 
1600) ;  this  piece  was  commonly  called  "  Father  Par- 
sons's  Green  Coat,"  being  sent  from  abroad  with  the 
binding  and  leaves  in  that  livery  *. — Apologetical  Epis- 
tle  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty^s  Privy  Council,  etc. 
(1601)  .—Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Ec- 
desiastical  Hierarchy  erected  by  Pope  Clement  VIII,  etc 
(St.  Omer,  1601)  i—A  Manifestation  of  the  Folly  and  bad 
Spirit  of  secular  Priests  (1602)  i—A  DecatAordon  often 
quodlibetical  Questions  (1602) : — De  Peregrinatione  :—A  n 
Answer  to  0.  E,  whether  the  Papists  or  Protestants  be 
true  Catholics  (1608):— il  Treatise  of  the  three  Conver- 
sions of  Paganism  to  the  Christian  Religion,  published 
(as  are  also  the  two  following)  under  the  name  of  N.  D. 
[Nicholas  Doleman]  in  8  vols.  8vo  (1608,  1604)  i—A 
Relation  of  a  Trial  made  before  the  King  of  France  in 
1600  between  the  Bishop  ofEvreux  and  the  Lord  Plessis 
Momay  (1604) : — A  Defence  of  the  precedent  Relation, 
etc : — A  Review  of  ten  public  Disputations,  etc^  cont^m- 
ing  the  Sacrifices  and  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  (1604): — 
The  Forerunner  of  Belts  Dowtfall  of  Popery  (1605)  :— 
An  A  newer  to  the  Fifh  PaH  of  the  Reports  oj  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  etc  (1606,  4to),  published  under  the  name 
of  a  Catholic  Divine: — De  sacris  aUenis  non  adeundis, 
quauOones  dua  (1607) : — A  Treatise  tending  to  Mitiga- 
tion towards  Catholic  Subjects  in  England,  against 
Thomas  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham  (1607) : 
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—  The  Jvdffmeat  of  a  CaihoSe  Gentiemam  etmnnmg 
King  James's  Apology,  etc  (1608): — Sober  Reehommg 
toifh  Thomas  Morton  (1609):— i4  Discyssion  of  Mr. 
Barlow's  Anstotr  to  the  Judgment  of  a  Catholic  tlngUsh' 
man  conctming  (he  Oath ofAUegianoe  (1612) ;  this  book, 
being  left  nut  quite  finished  at  our  author's  death,  was 
afterwards  completed  and  published  by  Thomas  Fttz- 
herbert.  The  following  are  also  posthumous  pieces: 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass  (1620)  :—A 
Memorial  for  the  Rfformaiiony  etc ;  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  The  High  Court  and  Council  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  finished,  after  twenty  years'  labor,  in  1696,  but  not 
published  till  after  our  author's  death,  and  republished 
fh>m  a  copy  presented  to  James  II,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  some  animadversions  by  Edward  Gee,  under 
the  title  of  The  Jesuits'  Memorial  for  the  intended  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Church  of  EngUxnd  umder  their  first 
Popish  Prince  (1690,  8vo).  There  is  also  ascribed  to 
him  A  Declaration  of  the  true  Causes  of  tke  great 
Troubles  presupposed  to  be  intended  against  the  Realm 
of  England^  etc ;  seen  and  allowed,  anno  1581.  Parsons, 
besides,  translated  from  the  English  into  Spanish,  A  Re- 
kuion  of  certain  Martyrs  in  EngUmd,  printed  at  Madrid, 
1690,  8vo.  See  Dr.  James,  JeeuUs'  Dowrftdl  (1612) ; 
Berington,  Memoirs  ofGregor  Panzam  (papal  legate  in 
England  under  Charles  I);  Henke,  Kirchengesch,  vol 
ui ;  Dodd,  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Lingard  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Hist,  ^f  England;  Hallam,  Literary  Hist,  of  Europe; 
id.  Constit,  Hist,  of  England;  Green,  Hist,  of  the  English 
People,  p.  412;  Banke,  Hist,  qftke  Papacy,  i,  439,  504; 
Nutt,  Ch.  Hist^  of  England;  (Lond.)  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 1823,  p.  412  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  ii,  1617, 1618.     (J.  H.  W.) 

ParsiKranatha  is  the  name  of  the  twenty-third  of 
the  deified  saints  of  the  Jainas  in  the  present  era.  Par- 
swanatha  and  Mahavira,  the  twenty-fourth,  are  greatly 
revered,  especially  in  Hindustan.  In  a  suburb  of  Be- 
nares, called  Belupura,  there  is  a  temple  honored  as  the 
birthplace  of  Parswanatha.    See  Jaimas. 

Partake,  to  receive  a  share.  The  ssints  are  par- 
takers of  Christ  and  of  the  heavenly  calling.  By  re- 
ceiving Jesus  Christ  and  his  Spirit  into  their  hearts, 
they  possess  them  and  their  blessings  and  influences  as 
their  own,  and  are  effectually  called  to  the  heavenly 
glory  (Heb.  iii,  1-14;  vi,  4).  They  are  partakers  of 
God's  promises  and  benefita;  they  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  promises,  and  shall  receive  every  blessing  therein 
contained  (Eph.  iU,  6 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  2).  They  are  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  and  ofChrisCs  holiness,  when, 
through  union  with  Christ  and  fellowship  with  him  in 
his  righteousness  and  spirit,  their  nature  is  conformed 
to  Christ  (2  Pet  i,  4).  They  partake  of  Christie  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  are 
persecuted  for  their  adherence  to  the  truth  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv,  13;  2  Cor.  i,  7;  2  Tim.  i,  8). 
They  partake  of  the  grace  of  Paul,  and  other  minUters, 
when  they  receive  spiritual  edification  from  their  min- 
istry (Phil,  i,  7).  Hypocrites  are  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Some  of  them  in  the  apostolic  age  enjoyed  his 
miraculous  gif^s  and  operations ;  and  in  ever}'  age  they 
receive  such  convictions,  or  other  influences,  as  are  sep- 
arable from  a  stale  of  grace  (Heb.  vi,  4).  Men  become 
partakers  in  other  men's  sins  by  contriving,  consent- 
ing, inclining  to,  rejoicing  in,  assisting  to  commit,  or 
sharing  the  profits  or  pleasures  of  their  sin ;  or  by  occa- 
sioning them  by  an  evil  example,  or  offensive  use  of 
things  indifferent;  by  provoking  or  tempting  to, or  not 
doing  all  we  can  to  hinder  their  sin ;  or  by  commanding, 
exciting,  or  hiring  men  to  sin ;  or  by  defending,  exten- 
uating, or  commending  their  sin;  by  neglecting  to  re- 
prove, and  promote  the  proper  punishment  of  sin ;  and 
by  not  mourning  over  and  praying  against  sin  (Kev. 
xviii,  4 ;  Eph.  v,  11).— Brown, 

Parthenai  (or  Paxthenay),  Anne  de,  an  ao- 

oomplished  and  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  Anthony  de  Pooa, 
oount  of  Marennes,  was  duchess  of  J<  errara,  daughter  of 


Louis  XII,  and  one  of  the  brigfateat  ornaneots  vf  the 
court  of  Ken^  de  France.  She  was  a  proteeCress  of 
learning,  and  was  herself,  on  afocount  of  her  afailitia 
and  aooompliabments,  the  delight  of  every  society  into 
which  she  entered.  She  understood  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  theologiaBs 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  which  induced  her  to  tun 
Protestant,  and  to  give  suooor  to  the  Reformed  cauie^ 
Betham. 

Paxthenay,  Jean  de,  lord  of  SoMse,  a  heme 
leader  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  was  descendetl 
from  an  ancient  Romish  family*  of  his  name,  and  wssbora 
about  1612.  He  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  sod  bar* 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  it,  was  appointed  to  cms- 
roand  Henry  II's  troops  in  Italy  about  1660.  Before  br 
left  Italy  he  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Reforaied 
religion  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  auspices  of 
Ren^  After  his  return  to  France  lord  Soubise  applied 
himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  propagate  bis  prin- 
ciples in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Soubise,  and  be 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  little  time  the  mass  was  for^ 
saken  all  about  the  plaise  by  a  great  part  of  the  people. 
Ho  also  held  frequent  conferences  with  Oitharine  de 
Medicis,  queen-mother  of  Henry  III,  who  became  in  ber 
heart  his  proselyte,  though  she  had  not  courage  enoo^ 
to  dedare  it  openly ;  and  the  duchess  of  Bf  ontpeiffier, 
who  was  always  present  at  these  conferences,  was  lo 
much  wrought  upon  by  Soubise*s  discoarse  that  she  de* 
sired  on  her  death-bed  to  have  the  sacrament  adminii* 
tered  to  her  according  to  the  Calvinistical  fonn.  Tbe 
queen-mother,  when  she  came  to  be  regent  of  tbe  king- 
dom during  the  infancy  of  Charies  IX,  appointed  Pa^ 
thenay  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  young  mon- 
arch in  1661 ;  and  he  was  likewise  created  a  kni|^bt  of 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  same  year  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  was  aim  «t 
at  liberty :  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  leligioas 
war  that  prince,  looking  on  the  lai^  city  of  Ljons, 
which  had  declared  for  the  Protestant  cause,  as  not  is 
safe  hands  under  the  baron  D*Adret,  appointed  Soobise 
to  that  important  command  in  1662;  and  be  answered 
fully  all  the  expectations  which  the  prince  had  cno- 
ceived  of  him.  He  performed  a  hundred  bold  actions 
there,  and  resolutely  kept  the  city,  defending  it  effec- 
tually against  all  difficulties  both  from  force  and  arttSce. 
The  duke  of  Nevers  besieged  it  to  no  purpose,  and  tbe 
queen-mother  attempted  in  vain  to  overreach  bin  br 
negotiations.  He  persevered  in  maintaining  and  |ao- 
moting  the  Protestant  cause  with  unabated  ardur  till 
his  death  in  1666,  when  he  was  about  fifty-foor.  Ui* 
wife,  Antoinette  Bouchard,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  boose 
of  Aubeterre,  is  also  noted  as  a  most  devoted  advocate 
of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Parthenia,  a  surname  oi Artemis  (Diana), and  al«o 
of  Hera  (Juno). 

Paztheniua,  an  Eastern  prelate,  flourished  in  tbe 
second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  succeflsor  to 
Cyrill  Lucar  (q.  v.)  in  the  patriarchate  of  Goncianti- 
nople.  Parthenius  was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  ptiv- 
ers,  and  in  his  position  held  remarkable  sway.  Not 
only  in  the  Kast^  but  also  in  Russia  his  infloeoce  was 
felt.  Opposed  to  all  reformatory  inroads,  he  freed  tbe 
Church  from  Calvinistic  doctrinal  tendencies,  s»  well  as 
everything  that  betrayed  the  influence  of  Protestant 
ideas.  He  was  also  the  principal  promoter  of  tbe  'Op> 
^o^olio^  opoXoyia,  which  the  Rus^au  orthodox  metro* 
politan  Peter  Mogilas  (q.  v.)  prepared,  and  wbicb  in 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  1672  was  adopted  as  tbe 
principal  confession  of  the  whole  Greek  Church.  IV- 
thenius  died  very  near  the  close  of  the  17th  centun. 
See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church  (patriarehste  d 
Constantinople). 

Paithfoon  ia  the  temple  which  the  Greeks  dedi- 
cated at  Athena  to  Minerva  (q.  v.).  It  is  one  of  tbe 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  temples,  and  is  naoaOr 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  perfect  specimeBa  of  Gnek 


PAKTHENOS  t 

■rchilMtun.  Muiy  of  tbe  KtilpUni  hare  bam  R- 
inDTMl  rrum  tbe  pinbenou  in  moden)  times,  and  ths 
ilitfennC  capital)  of  Earopt  highly  prixe  the  Mcnnd 
rolici  bom  Lhia  hiMoric  place.    See  ATHma. 

FailJlBnOB  (Qr,  a  nrgii),  ■  aornanw  of  AlkBK 
(Miiwrra)  at  Athena,  where  tlM  Pacthenon  «u  cledi- 

Paittala.     See  Pakthum. 
Par'thlan  (Ilap^oi,')-    Partbiana  an  ipaken  of  in 
Ac^ls  ii,  9  u  being  with  their  neighbors,  the  Hedes  and 

Elamites,  present  ■!  Jerunalem  on  ths  diy  of  Peute- 
cost.  Tbe  personi  referred  to  were  Jews  who  had  set- 
tled in  Putbia  (Ilapdi'a  in  Plolemy,  Uaplivaia  in 
Slnbo  and  Arrian),  and  the  piauge  shDwii  how  widely 
spread  were  meoibers  of  the  Hebrew  familf  iii  [he  fint 
ccntuiy  or  out  an.  See  DiAapoBA.  The  Una  orig- 
inally referred  to  a  small  mountainous  disDirt  l}-ing  to 
the  north~eul  of  Media.  Afterwsrds  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  great  Parthian  kiugdom  into  which  thii 
pturince  expanded.  To  the  history  of  the  Parthiana 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  alliuion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  in  Daniel  (Dan.  xi,  H;  cam|i.  TsciL  Birl. 
*,  8)  to  the  campaigns  of  Aiitiochus  Ejuphanes. 

Panhia  Proper  was  the  region  stretching  along  tbe 
aouihem  flank  of  tbe  mountains  which  separate  the 
l^at  Pernjan  desert  fVom  the  deaert  of  Khateam.  It 
lay  south  nt  Hyrcania,  east  of  Meilia,  and  north  of  3a- 
gartia,  Tha  country  was  pleasant,  and  fairly  fertile, 
watered  by  a  number  nf  small  streams  flowing  fmm  the 

coarse  by  the  sands,  k  is  now  known  as  the  Alai  or 
"skin,"  and  is  still  a  valuable  part  of  Perna,  though 
supporting  only  a  scanty  population.  In  ancient  times 
it  seems  to  hare  been  densely  peopled ;  and  tbe  ruins 
of  many  large  and  apparently  handsome  cities  attest  its 
furmer  prosperity  (see  Praser,  JCAnruMan,  p.  !4fl). 

The  ancient  Parthiana  are  ealkd  a  "Scythic"  race 
(Strabo,  xi,  9,  }  S;  Justin,  ili,  M;  Airian./V.  1),  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  K<'eat  Turanian  family.  Varl- 
oos  stories  are  told  of  their  origin.  Mosea  of  Chorene 
calls  them  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Hut.  Armm.  ii,  Bfi) ;  while  John  of  Malala  reUtes  that 
Ihey  were  Scytbiani  whom  the  Egyptian  king  Sesos- 
tris  brought  with  him  on  bis  return  from  Scythia,  and 
settled  in  ■  region  of  Persia  (//iff.  l/niu.  p.  26;  comp. 
Arrian,  L  c).  Really  nothing  is  known  o(  them  till 
about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are 
round  in  the  district  which  so  long  retained  their  name, 
and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarcbs. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  they  were  added  to  the 
empire  by  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  MO;  for  that  monarch 
aeema  to  hare  been  the  conqneror  of  all  the  nurtb-eaat- 
em  provincea.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  aa  being  con- 
tained in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Dariua,  where  they  were 
joined  with  the  Choraamians.  the  Sogdians,  and  the 
Aryans,  or  people  of  Herat  (Herod,  iii,  9S),  He  also 
•tates  that  they  served  in  the  army  which  Xerxee  led 
into  Greere,  under  the  same  leader  as  tbe  Choraamians 
(vii,  W).      They  carried  bows  and  arrows  and  short 


I  PARTHIAN 

apean,  bat  were  not  at  that  time  held  in  much  rcpole 
as  soldiers.  In  the  final  struggle  between  the  Greeks 
aiul  Peisiana  tbey  remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serving 
at  Arbela  (Anian,  Exp,  A  kx.  iii,  8),  but  ofiering  only  ■ 
weak  resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bac- 
tria,  he  entered  their  country  (iU  £6).  Id  the  division 
of  Aloiander's  dominions  they  Cell  to  tbe  share  of  Eu- 
menes,  and  Panhia  for  some  lime'  was  counted  among 
thetenitoiiegoftheSeleuddM.  About  aC  266,  how- 
ever, they  ventured  upon  a  revolt,  and  under  Arsacea 
(whom  Slrabocalls''akingorthe  Dahs,' but  who  was 
more  probably  a  native  leader]  they  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  independence.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as 
taking  its  place  during  the  centuriei  when  the  Raman 
power  was  at  ila  height.  During  the  Syro-Hacedonien 
period  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  history  kept  span  in 
separate  spheres,  but  under  the  Romans  Ihe  Panbiana 
defended  the  party  afAnligouus  against  Hyrcanus,  and 
even  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem  (Josepbus,  Ani,  xir, 
13,8;   War,i,ta). 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  tbe  writer  of  the  Acta,  would 
designate  thia  empire,  which  extended  from  India  to 
the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  deaen  to  the  shores 
of  the  ttoulbem  Ocean.  Hence  the  prominent  position 
of  the  name  Parthiana  in  the  list  of  thoae  pre«ent  at 
Pentecost.  Parthia  was  a  power  almost  rivalling  Home 
— the  only  existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 


By  ths  defeat  and  destruction  of  Ciaiaus  near  Catrba 
(the  scriptursl  Harran)  the  Parthians  acquired  that 
character  for  military  proweas  which  attaches  to  them 
in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical  period  (see 
Horace,  OdLii,  18;  Sia.  ii,  1, 16;  Virgil,  Crai:;.  iii,  81 ; 
Ovid,  A  ri  Am.  i,  309,  etc).  Their  armiea  were  com- 
posed of  clouds  of  burtemen,  who  were  all  rideia  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  expeitness;  their  chief  weapon  was  the 
bow.  They  shot  their  arrow*  with  wonderful  predaion 
while  their  bonicB  were  in  full  career,  anil  were  pro- 
verbially  remarkable  for  the  injury  they  inflicted  with 
these  weapons  on  an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow 
them  in  their  flight.  The  government  of  Fartfaia  waa 
monarehicsl;  hut  as  there  was  no  settled  and  reco^ 
niaed  line  of  succession,  rival  aspirants  were  constantly 
presenting  themselves,  which  weakened  the  country 
with  inremal  bruits,  especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  foster  dissensions  and  enootuage  ri- 
valries. From  the  time  of  Craiwis  to  that  of  Trajau 
Ihey  were  an  enemy  whom  Kume  especially  drvaded, 
and  whose  ravages  she  was  content  to  repel  wilhoot 
rev«iging.  The  warlike  successor  of  Nerva  had  the 
boldness  to  attack  them ;  and  his  expedition,  which  was 
wellconceii-ed  and  vigorously  conducted,  deprived  them 
of  a  con^derable  portion  of  their  territoiiea.  In  tho 
next  reign,  that  of  Hadrian,  the  Parthians  recovered 
tbese  Lnsea;  but  their  military  strength  waa  now  apon 
the  decline,  and  in  AD.  2"^  the  last  of  the  ArsacidB 
was  (breed  to  yieW  his  kingdom  to  Che  revolted  Per* 
aians,  who,  under  Artaxerxcs,  son  of  Sassan,  succeeded 

ion  thus  lasted  for  nearly  Hve  centuries,  commencing  in 
the  thiid  century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  third 

It  has  already  been  slated  that  the  Parthiana  were 
a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aubveiaion  of  a  tolerably  advanced  civilixation  by 
a  comparative  barbarism— the  substitution  of  Tartar 
coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and  refinement.  They  aim- 
ed indeed  at  adopting  the  art  and  civilixation  of  thnse 
whom  they  conqoered,  hut  their  imitation  was  a  poor 
travesty,  and  there  is  something  ludicrously  grotesque 
>f  their  more  ambitious  efforts.     At  the  same 


«theyo< 


aculptui^    Thefamoiuni 


I  of  Cteaiphua  have  a  gran- 
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ioD  of  Arcb  bI  TubU-BoitaiL 

dcur  of  effect  which  Mrikeu  every  traveller;  and  the 
Puthian  conslmctioiis  at  Akkerkuf,  El  Himmam,  etc, 
■re  amoii^  the  miHt  renurkable  of  Oriental  remains. 
Kor  wu  Knudeur  of  general  effect  the  ool]'  merit  of 
their  buildingB.  There  is  lomecinMi  a  beauty  and  del- 
icacy iu  their  omamentatiuii  which  ii  almost  wurthy 
the  Greeks.  For  gpecimeiia  of  Parthian  sculpture  and 
architeclure,  mc  Sir  It.  K.  Potter,  Tnaeli,  yoL  i,  plates  19- 
24;  vu1.ii,ptatea  62-66  and  K2,  etc.  For  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  see  Heeren,  Mataal  of  Aiic  Hut.  p. 
i3»-305,  Eng.  trsnal. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Romnn 
Geog.  s.  v.^  and  especially  Rawlinson'a  Sixth  Onr«ial 
Monarchy— Parihia  (Lond.  1871),  on  whose  article  in 
Sm\lWtDict.ofiht  Bible  the  above  is  chiefly  fniinded. 
The  geography  of  Parthia  may  be  studied,  beside*  the 
ancient  aulhorilie*,  in  Cellar.  NotU.  ii,  700 ;  Hannert,  v, 
103i  Fntbiger,  Himdb.  ii,  M6  sq.  See  also  Amer.  Ch. 
Rrv.  Oct.  1673,  art  iU;  BiUioOieca  Sacra,  April,  1874, 


Parthian  Coin. 

pRrtlCipatlOii,  the  act  of  tkariag  foimlfy  with 

olhen  ill  any  object  or  benefit.      "  Participalioi  "   ' 

■pnalle  to  the  body  and  blood  of  ChriM  lacramentally 
received.  The  "communion"  is  "on  the  part  of  the 
rrcRRTi  of  that  atdinance ;  the  Greek  word  which  is 
rendered  (mivwvia)  not  signifying  eommonteolim,  as 
(Vum  the  priest,  of  any  benefit  of  which  be  is  the  dis- 
penser, but  the  partaking  togtlhrr,  the  ioint  enjoyment, 
of  the  spiritual  heneflla  of  which  Christ,  by  the'  sacri- 
Hce  of  himself,  has  called  us  to  be  paitakeTS."     See 

COMUITKIO^- 

Futioulat  BaptUU.    See  BAPnars. 

Paitlonlar  RedempUoD.    See  Rd>biiftio>t. 

Fartlonlaitet*,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Ca 
rinifli  (<].  v.).  at  least  such  as  hold  the  doctrine  of  par- 
licular  redetnptioD  and  a  luniled  atooement.  See 
Gu-vce. 

Partiiigtoii,  Jt>hii,  M.A.,  an  English  divine,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  to  ui.  In  17S2  he  became  minister  of  a  dissenl' 
ing  conjiregation  at  Haropslcad.  He  also  preached  at 
Foundere'  Ball,  London,  in  1738.  He  die<l  in  1749. 
Partington  published  a  Srrmon  {Ja^  i,  17)  oa  Iht  right 
Improvement  of  tht  Gijti  of  Godt  Boanlj/ (Iod±  \~aS. 
Bvo). 

PartlnKton,  Joalall,  a  rresbnarian  minister, 
was  bnm  in  Manchester,  England,  Dec.  2G,  1801.  He 
was  educated  privatel_v,  and  studied  theology  under  the 
care  of  a  minisip.  In'l832  be  immi«;ra[ed  to  the  United 
States,  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Niagara  Presbj- 

Kn'owlesviUe  and  Byron,  N.y.;  Telham,  QW.;  and  in 
Youngstown,  N".  Y.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  14, 1864.  Mr. 
Partington  was  a  men  of  steriing  piety  and  earnest  zeal 
far  the  Master.  He  posacaaed  q)eciBl  command  of  Un- 
guage,  good  reasoning  powers,  and  strong  concentra- 
tion, lie  died  with  his  armor  on,  and  in  the  full  Ui- 
umph  of  faith  in  Jeuia.  See  Wilson,  Prab.  UM.  Alma- 
nac,  1867,  p.  317.  (J.  US.) 
Partition,  UiDHUt  Wall  or  (^mirwypv  nil 
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fpaytuiS),  an  expresnon  used  by  Paul  U>  d<  ^ 
Hoaaic  law  as  the  dividing  line  between  Jews  and  lien- 
tilea  (£ph.  ii,  14).  Commentalon  aic  not  exactly 
agreed  as  to  the  special  point  of  the  oompaiiaoa,  wbtih- 
er  to  the  b^n,  or  sacnd  fence  of  stone  pilbua  erected  in 
the  Temple  to  warn  off  all  non-Jews  (Joafphua,  ipci'ar 
AtSivou  tpv>parTOu,  Ant.  xv,  tl,  b),  or  the  ioDer  veil 
of  tbe  Moat  Holy  Hace  (1  King*  ri,31,^17,  "he  nude 
■  paititioD"),  which  was  rent  at  the  cmciAxioo  (UatL 
ixvii,  61 ;  comp.  Heh.  z,  20).    See  TmPLK 

PartrldBe  (Heb.  ior(,  ViSp,  so  nained  (rem  iu 
coiJnji,  1  Sam.  ixvi,  80,  Sept,  ttwracopaE.  Tulg.  yo'- 
Oxi  Jer.  xvii,  II,  Sept.  riplti,  Vulg.  petiii),  a  bird 
mcndoned  in  Scripture  only  in  the  two  paeaaga  re- 
ferred to  above.  Bocban  would  undenland  by  it  tht 
>iB>e  (ffirroz.  ii,  G53  sq.),  on  the  ground  c€  the  simila> 
ity  nf  the  word  jtore  to  the  supposed  Arabic  btria ;  but 
the  an^ument  tests  on  a  very  doubtful  hssia,  and,  l»- 
sides,  the  snipe  doea  not  seem  from  the  emtext  to  be 
the  lurd  intended  (see  Fabei  on  Hatmer,  Obam.  I  »« 
sq.).  Faber  himself  understands  the  tame  bird,  called 
in  Arabic  kalla  or  katka  (see  Hasselquist,  TraveU.  p. 
881  sq.  1  Schoder,  .Spec.  Hierot.  ii,  81),  which,  buwevtr, 
is  really  a  quail  (see  Oedmann,  £<iimii/.  u,  &4  sq.,  who, 
in  ii,  67,  identifies  the  kaiia  of  Arabic  wrilera  wiih  tbe 
Mempt  apiaiter,  or  bee-eat«r).  For  the  former  theo- 
ries on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  RoaennitllkT,  ad 
Bocbart,  ii,  736;  Ueaenius,  Thaaar.  p.  1SS2  aq.— Wi- 
ner, ii,  306. 

The  rock-partriilge  is  strong  on  the  wing,  and  fltet 
of  foot.  It  is  wild  and  shy,  sagadoos  in  avatiing  itwlf 
nf  whatever  fadliiies  for  concealownt  may  be  aDiintrd 
by  tlie  district  in  which  it  happens  lu  be.  The  Oab  'a 
used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  though  it  is  dry,  and  far  io- 
ferior  in  flavor  to  that  nf  our  specie*.  Its  powers  and 
craft  make  its  pursuit  an  exciting  sport,  and  hence  it  a 
hunted  with  avidity.  Dr.  Shaw  (T'nitvJs,  p.  tX)  <tr- 
scribes  the  mode  of  hunting  the  partridge  thus:  "Tbe 
Arabs  have  another,  though  a  more  laborious  method 
of  catching  these  birds;  for,  obsening  that  they  beome 
languid  and  fatigued  after  they  have  been  hastily  put 
up  twice  or  thrice,  they  immediatelv  run  in  upon  tbeo. 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  urwattys,  or  Uud^ 
eons,  as  we  should  call  them."  On  IhisHarmer  (CMwrr. 
ii,  76)  comments  as  follows:  "It  was  precisely  is  Ihii 
manner  thai  Ssul  hunted  David,  coming  hastily  npoa 
him,  and  pntiing  him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  bopn 
that  be  should  at  length,  by  fieqaent  repetitions  of  ii, 
be  able  to  destroy  him."  Egmoni  and  lltymen  (ii,  4S) 
give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  taking  snipes  in  the 
Holy  Land,  very  much  like  tbe  Arab  way  of  caTchiiift 
partridges.  They  say  that  if  the  company  be  numrr- 
ous,  they  may  be  hunted  on  horseback,  aa  they  are  ibra 
never  suffer^  to  real  till  they  an  so  tired  that  jon  but 
almost  lake  them  in  your  hand.  But  sDipe*  ddigbi  in 
watery  places.  David,  therefore,  being  in  dry  daena, 
might  rather  nuntion  tht  partridge  (Fairbaim). 

It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  marginal  reading  that  the  p*»- 
sage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  (he  following  interpretation: 
As  the  hare  "galhereth  young  which  she  hath  at 
brought  forth."  This  rendering  is  aupperlcd  b 
Sept.  and  Vulg.,  and  ia  that  which  ir    -      '" 


basa-rallei;  KhOMhaa. 
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M  Jtr,  L  c),  RoflenmQller  {B<kk  m  Jisr.  \  c.),  Geseniufl 
(7Ae0aifr.  a.  ▼.),  and  scholan  generally  adopt.  In  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  latter  inteipretatioo,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  partridge  is  in  the  habit  of 
stealing  the  eggs  from  the  nests  of  its  congeners  and  of 
sitting  upon  them,  and  that  when  the  young  are  hatched 
they  forsake  their  false  parent;  hence,  it  is  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  simile :  the  man  who  has  become  rich 
by  dishonest  means  loses  his  riches,  as  the  fictitious 
partridge  her  stolen  brood  (see  Jerome  tn  Jerem.  1.  c). 
It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  remark  that  this  is  a 
mere  fable,  in  which,  however,  the  ancient  Orientals 
may  have  believed.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Arabian 
naturalist  Damir,  quoted  by  Bochart  (Hieroz,  ii,  688), 
which  shows  that  in  his  time  this  opinion  was  held 
with  regard  to  some  kind  of  partridge.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obviously 
as  follows.  Partridges  were  often  **  hunted"  in  ancient 
times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  by  hawking,  or  by 
being  driven  from  place  to  place  till  they  become  fa- 
tigued, when  they  are  easily  captured  or  killed  in  the 
manner  above  described.  Thus  nests  were  no  doubt 
constantly  disturbed,  and  many  destroyed :  as,  therefore, 
is  a  partridge  which  is  driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that 
enricheth  himself  by  unj  ust  means — "  he  shall  leave  them 
in  the  midst  of  his  days."  The  expression  in  Ecclus.  xi, 
30,  *'like  as  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage," 
dearly  refers,  as  Shaw  (TravelSf  L  c.)  has  observed,  to 
"a  deooy  partridge,"  and  the  Greek  trspitli  ^ptvrrft 
should  have  been  so  translated,  as  is  evident  both  from 
tile  context  and  the  Greek  words;  comp.  AristoL  Bist, 
Aninu  ix,  9,  §  8  and  4.  The  ** hunting  this  bird  upon 
the  mountains"  (I  Sam.  xxvi,  20)  entirely  agrees  with 
the  habits  of  the  Greek  partridge  {Caccabia  saxatiUs) 
and  the  desert  partridge  (^Ammoperdix  Hey%),  The  spe- 
cific name  of  the  former  is  partly  indicative  of  the  local- 
ities it  frequents,  viz.  rocky  and  hilly  ground  covered 
with  brushwood.  Our  common  partridge  {Perdix  cine- 
rta)f  as  well  as  the  Barbary  {C.pttrosa)  and  red-leg 
(JC.  rt(/a),  do  not  occur  in  Palestine  (Smith), 

I^ite  commentators  state  that  there  are  four  species 
of  the  tetrao  (grouse)  of  linnssus  abundant  in  Palestine ; 
the  francolin  {T. /ranooUnui),  the  katta  (7*.  alckcUa)^ 
the  red-legged  or  Barbary  partridge  {T, petro$u*)f  and 
the  Greek  partridge  (7*.  taxatilis).  In  this  now  obso- 
lete classification  there  are  included  not  less  than  three 
genera,  according  to  the  more  correct  systems  of  recent 
writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a  grouse  occun  in  the  num- 
ber, though  the  real  T.  uir^cUlut,  or  cock  of  the  woods, 
is  reported  as  frequenting  Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in 
that  case  is  probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is, 
however,  the  genus  PterodeSf  of  which  the  P.  alckaia 
ia  the  kaita  (s<"'»ga,  eata),  aiid  pin-tailed  grouse  of  au- 
thorsy  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  innu- 
merable in  Arabia ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  the 
aand-grouse  of  Latham  {P.  arenariu*)  occurs  in  France, 
Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  all  round  Palestine.  P,  A  rab- 
iau,  and  probably  P,  extutus^  or  the  Arabian  and  singed 
gangaa,  occur  equally  in  the  open  districts  of  the  south, 
peopling  the  desert  along  with  the  ostrich.  All  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  genera  of  Tetraonida  by  their 
long  and  powerful  wings,  enabling  them  to  reach  water, 
which  they  delight  to  drink  in  abundance ;  and  by  this 
propensity  they  often  indicate  to  the  thirsty  caravan  in 
what  direction  to  find  relief.  They  feed  more  on  in- 
sects, larvs,  and  worms  than  on  seeds,  and,  none  of  the 
species  having  a  perfect  hind  toe  that  reaches  the 
ground,  they  run  fast:  these  characteristics  are  of  some 
importance  in  determining  whether  they  were  held  to 
be  really  clean  birds,. and  consequently  could  be  the 
ae£a«  of  the  Israelites,  which  onr  versions  have  rendered 
^'qoaiL"  See  Qcaii*  The  francolin  forms  a  second 
genns^  of  which  F,  mtlgarit,  or  the  common  tree-par- 
tridge, is  the  Syrian  species  best  known,  though  most 
likely  not  the  only  one  of  that  country.  It  is  larger 
than  the  ganga;  the  male  is  always  provided  with  one 


pair  of  spurs  (though  others  of  the  genus  have  two), 
and  has  the  tail  longer  than  true  partridges.  This  spe- 
cies is  valued  for  the  table,  is  of  handsome  plumage, 
and  common  from  Spain  and  France,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to  Bengal.  The  partridge 
is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in  Syria  the  two  species  be- 
fore named,  both  red-legged  and  furnished  with  orange 
and  black  crescents  on  the  sides;  but  the  other  mark- 
ings differ,  and  the  Barbary  species  is  smaller  than  the 
Greek.  They  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  common 
partridge,  and  it  is  probable  that  Perdix  ru/a  and  the 
Caspian  partridge,  both  resembling  the  former  in  many 
particulars,  are  no  strangera.in  Syria.  The  expostula- 
tion of  David  with  Saul,  where  he  says,  "  The  king  of 
Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  duth  hunt 
a  partridge  on  the  mountains,"  is  perfectly  natural ;  for 
the  red-legged  partridges  are  partial  to  upland  brush- 
wood, which  is  not  an  uncommon  character  of  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  Palestine ;  and  the  kore  sitting  on  her 
eggs  and  not  hatching  them  (Jer.  xvii,  11)  alludes  to 
the  liability  of  the  nest  being  trodden  under  foot,  or 
robbed  by  carnivorous  animals,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  interesting  manoeuvres  of  the  parent  birds  to 
save  it  or  the  brood;  fur  this  genus  is  monogamous, 
nestles  on  the  ground,  and  both  male  and  female  sit  and 
anxiously  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  young.  This 
explanation  renders  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  exploded 
notions  drawn  from  the  ancients.  Little  regard  is  paid 
to  specific  and  generic  identity  by  the  rabbinical  and 
Arabian  writers.  The  name  KJip,  hore,  is,  we  think, 
derived  from  the  voice  of  a  bird,  and  more  than  one  spe» 
cies  of  bustard  is  thereby  indicated  in  various  tongnes 
to  the  extremity  of  Africa  and  of  India ;  among  which 
Oiia  cory  and  Oti$  A  robs  are  so  called  at  this  day,  al- 
though the  first  mentioned  resides  on  the  plains  of 
Western  India,  the  second  in  Arabia.  Both  these,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  the  same  species.  *'  Cory"  is  like- 
wise applied  in  Caffraria  to  a  bustard,  which  from  an 
indigenous  word  has  been  converted  by  the  Dutch  into 
kttorhaan.  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  etymology 
of  the  word,  by  which  it  is  made  to  indicate  a  long 
beak,  none  of  the  genus,  not  even  Oiis  Denhami  (a  large 
bird  of  Northern  Africa),  has  it  long,  it  being,  in  fact, 
middle-sized  in  alL  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
type  of  the  nan)e  belongs  to  Otu^  and  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  species  of  that  genus  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  their  name  kori,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  birds  bearing  this  name  were  hunted  by  the  He- 
brews, which  could  not  well  have  been  the  case  had 
they  not  included  other  genera;  for  bustards,  being 
without  a  hind  toe,  were  considered  unclean,  while  par- 
tridges, having  it,  were  dean.  The  ganga,  or  katta, 
being  provided  with  a  small,  incomplete  one,  may 
have  offered  an  instance  where  the  judgment  of  the 
priesthood  must  have  decided  (Kitto).  See  Unci^ban 
(Birds). 

The  following  account  of  the  bird  denoted  by  the 
Heb.  hori^  Uken  from  Tristram's  Nat  Hist,  o/the  Bi- 
6Ac  s.  v.,  is  probably  the  most  correct :  *'  The  commonest 
partridge  of  the  Holy  Land  is  the  Greek  partridge 
{CfMxUnt  $axatiUt)y  a  bird  somewhat  resembling  our 
red-legged  partridge  in  plumage,  with  the  richly  barred 
feathera  on  the  flanks,  and  deep-red  l^s  and  bill,  but 
much  larger,  approaching  the  pheasant  in  size,  and  very 
distinct  in  habits  from  our  gray  partridge.  In  every 
part  of  the  hill  country,  whether  wooded  or  bare,  it 
abounds,  and  its  ringing  call-note  in  early  morning 
echoes  from  diff  to  cliff  alike  amid  the  barrenness  of 
the  hills  of  Judaea  and  in  the  glens  of  the  forest  of 
CarmeL  The  male  birds  will  stand  erect  on  some 
boulder,  sending  their  cheery  challenge  to  some  rival 
across  the  wady,  till,  the  moment  they  perceive  them- 
selves detected,  they  drop  down  from  their  throne  and 
scud  up  the  hill  faster  than  any  dog,  screening  them- 
selves from  sight  by  any  projecting  rock  as  they  run. 
The  coveys  in  autumn  are  veiy  large ;  but  the  birds  do 
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ii  «a  Urge  (nd  haaTy  m  ttM  red  gnat, 
"  11  [he  deme  heitiag*  and  ({rDwiRg  cnni  i^  n 
a,  when  in  iinguUr  call  cao  bt  beard,  aa  oi 
¥t,  rtaounding  at  daybreak  bum  erery  pan 
plain,  ohile  tuA  a  bin!  can  be  eeeD.  It  ii  dicci 
rrom  ths  luijel,  or  partiid^a,  by  tbe  Arab*,  bu 
doubllen  included  under  liori  by  the  Hehi^iira. 
' !  biid  is  vety  beautirul,  wiib  deep  black  t 
[■  faUck  with  large  while  BpaUi,aDd  aricfa  chi 
collar  riiiiKed  wiib  Uack  and  while  qiota. 


arnk  Farlrkl(«  (Cibiu^u  auuMwI. 
not  pack  very  niDch  in  winter,  pmbably  trom  the  ne- 
ceeuiy  ot  diipeninf;  theniaelvea  [o  obtain  food.  In  the 
vilder  patu  of  (ialilee  the  Greek  putridge  ie  eapecially 
abundant.  The  Syrian  bird  ii,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, a  dietinct  variety  from  any  other.  In  cnloratinii 
it  clcaely  Taembles  the  Indian  Chukor  partridge,  but  it 
10  much  larger,  exceeding  e^'en  tbe  speeimens  from  cou- 
linetilal  <ireece  in  eize,  aud  it  baa  a  deeper  black  gorget 
than  the  bird  from  other  countries.  Whether  it  be  a 
apeciea  or  rariety,  the  Syrian  tnrd  is  undoitbledly  the 
largeM  and  the  flneat  of  all  the  true  partridges.  Tbe  | 
Ureek  partridge  inhsbila  B  wide  range  from  east  to 
west,  extending  from  Galicia,  in  the  west  of  Spain, 
llirough  tbe  Pyrenee*  and  Alpa  to  Greece,  Asia  Hiiior, 
Penis,  and  Northem  India— at  least,  the  species  of  all 
these  counlxics  are  very  closely  allied. 

"The  true  partridge  of  the  wilderness  is  another  and 
very  diflereiil  bin\(^ A  mmoptrJix  /ffyi),  decidedly  amall- 


Syrlnn  "Black  Paitrldga"  iFntneelhm*  rvlgartn. 

"  With  tbe  partridges  may  also  be  included  tbe  aanr 
grouse  (Plerotle*),  o(  vbicb  aereral  spedea  oocor  i 
great  abuodaooa  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  cimntri 
Some  have  luppoaed  the  sand-grousa  to  have  bcoi  tl 
'quail'  of  the  Israelites  in  ' 
appears,  needless  eonjectun 

ogiiised  by  i-eiy  distinct  names  by  the  Orientala.  lliey 
ore  a  peculisr  group  of  game  birds,  in  some  reapecu  ap- 
proaching tbe  pigeons,  and  inhabit  tbe  sandy  regkas 
of  Africa  and  Asia  in  myriads.  Two  species  an  found 
so  far  uorth  as  Spain,  and  in  the  '  L^ades'  in  the  soaik 
of  France.  One  of  these  (Wnw^M  ommrtw),  iht 
common  ssnd-grouse,  the  kAadqf  of  the  Arabs,  inhabiu 
the  wildemen  of  Judiea,  and  the  other  (/>.  Mforwi),  the 
pin-iailed  sand-grouse,  the  tala  of  the  Araba,  may  be 
seen  paaaing  over  the  barer  parts  of  the  Jordan  Talley 
and  the  eastern  desert  by  thousands  at  a  time.  It  was 
beautifully  described  by  Ruaaell  in  tbe  Natural  tiitlvrj 
of  Altppo,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Two  oiber  spe- 
cies, also  common  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  abound  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaa  and  near  the  Dead  Sea  (/>.  mifu 
and  P.  aargaltiuu),  bnlb  birds  remarkable  foribc  del- 
icate markings  of  their  pkimage,  but,  like  alt  tbaspecica 
of  tbe  genus,  of  ■  genera]  sandy  hue,  which  adniniblT 
asrists  them  in  escaping  obaervatiOD  on  I 
SeeBlUD. 


Desert  Partridge  (Ammoperdta  Bflfl). 

Cr  than  the  comm  >n  English  partridge,  and  a  bird  of 
most  delicate  pencilling  in  its  plumage.    The  Inll  and 
tegs  are  a  rich  orange  color,  the  back  finely  mottled, 
bright  white  spot  behind  the  eye,  and  the  flsnks  striped 
tvith  purple  and  red-brawn.    It  is  peculiar,  eo  far  as  we 
know,  Ln  Arabia  Petrca,  tho  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
its  wtdies,  and  to  the  eastern  strip  of  tbe  wilderness  of 
Judiea,  where  it  supplants  in  some  degree  the  larger 
species,  though  both  are  found  in  (he  same  tocaliii 
In  the  neighborhnod  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam  it  is  ve 
plentiful,  and  it  often  la.vs  its  besutiful  cream-colot 
eggs  in  holes  in  caves,  as  well  as  under  tbe  shelter 
crevice*  of  rocks.     It  runs  with  wonderful  agility 
and  down  the  diBs,  and  its  call-nota  is  like  that  of  tbe 
other  partridge. 

"  In  tbe  rich  lowland  plains,  as  of  Gennesaret,  Acre, 
and  Phanida,  the  place  of  the  partridge  is  taken  by 
the  francolin,  a  bird  of  the  same  family,  well  known  in 
India  as  the  black  partridge,  and  formeriy  found  in 
Southern  Europe  as  far  as  Spain,  but  now  quite  extinct 
on  the  Continent.    The  francolin  (/'rawnMnu  euf^orif) 
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•ocfa,  orer  and  aboTe  any  regard  they  may  have  for 
them  individually.  Those  who  are  unaocustomed  to 
ciearoees  of  distinction  are,  when  speaking  of  party- 
spirit,  apt  to  confound  together  the  combination  itself 
and  Uie  particular  objects  which  in  any  particular  case 
may  be  proposed.  There  is  no  party-spirit  necessarily 
generated  in  the  forming  of  a  combination  with  others 
for  fixed  and  de/miie  objects,  to  be  pureued  by  specked 
means,  and  nnder  rqpilations  dutinetfy  laid  duwu  and 
strictly  obserred;  but  the  party-spirit  which  is  to  be 
wholly  removed  and  sedulously  shunned  in  religious 
matters  consists  in  k  general  indefinite  conformity  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  some  party,  without  limitation 
of  time  or  objects.  Those  who  disapprove  of  such  ad- 
berenoe  to  a  religious  party  found  that  disapprobation 
upon  the  opinion  that  it  is  setting  up  man  in  the  place 
of  God.  '^  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithenoever  thou 
goest,"  they  consider  to  be  the  expression  of  precisely 
that  sort  of  allegiance  which  is  due  to  God,  and  not  due 
to  man.  They  remember  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  ye 
called  MastM';  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ." — 
Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  v. 

Par'uah  [some  Paru'ah']  (Heb.  Paru'ach,  ni"<B, 

Uesmig  [Gesen.],  or  mcrtcue  [FUrst];  Sept.  ^appov, 
y.  r.  ^pvatrovB  and  ^apovi),  the  father  of  Jeboshaphat, 
which  latter  was  Solomon^s  purveyor  in  Issachar  (1 
Kings  iv,  17).     RC,  cir.  1012. 

Panra'im  (Heb.  Parva'ytm,  Q^lliO,  a  doal  form 
from  some  onknown  **^^B ;  Sept.  ^apoviii),  a  region 
pmducing  gold  used  in  adorning  Solomon's  Temple  (2 
Chron.  iii,  6).  There  is  very  strong  reason  to  conclude 
with  Bochart  (Can,  i,  46)  that  it  is  the  same  with  Ophir, 
Castell,  however  (Lexie.  Hfptagl.  coL  8062),  identifies  it 
with  Barbatia  on  the  Tigris,  which  is  named  by  Pliny 
(HuL  NaL  vi,  82) ;  and  Gesenius,  seeking  the  root  of 
the  name  in  the  Sanscrit  purva,  **  before,"  i.  e.  "  east^ 
em,"  concludes  it  to  be  a  general  term,  corresponding 
to  our  fjevantf  meaning  east  country ;  so  that  **  gold  of 
Parvaim"  means  Eastern  gold  {T%e9aur,  ii,  25;  so  Wil- 
ford  in  the  A  not.  Research,  viii,  276).  Knobel  conject- 
ures (Vdlkert,  p.  191)  that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Sepharvaim,  which  stands  in  the  Syriac  version  and  the 
Targnm  of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar  of  Gen.  x,  30.  Hit- 
zig  maintains  (on  Dan.  x,  5)  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  pnru,  ^  hill,"  and  betokens  the  SiSvfia 
vpti  in  Arabia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  11). 

Parv&tl,  one  of  the  names  given  in  Hindd  my- 
thology to  the  consort  of  Siva.  She  was  worshipped 
as  the  universal  mother  and  the  principle  of  fertility. 
She  is  also  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  In 
consequence  of  her  remarkable  victory  over  the  giant 
Durgk  she  was  honored  as  a  heroine  with  the  name  of 
I/urffa,  and  in  this  form  her  annual  festival  is  most  ex- 
teniuvely  celebrated  in  Eastern  India.  By  the  worship- 
pers of  Siva  the  personified  energy  of  the  divine  natr 
ore  is  termed  Parvdti,  Bhavdni,  or  Durgd;  and  the 
TauiroM  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  bis  bride  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  mostly  as 
Una  and  Parvdti,  in  which  the  goddess  questions  the 
^od  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  various  ceremonies, 
and  the  prayers  and  incantations  to  be  used  in  them. 
These  the  god  explains  at  length,  and,  under  solemn 
cautions  that  they  involve  a  great  mystery,  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  divulged  to  the  profane.  See  Gardner, 
Faiik*  of  the  WorU,  ii,  622 ;  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon  (see 
Index). 

Parvin,  Robbbt  J.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  in  18^,  and  was  educated  for 
holy  orders  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Semtnaiy  of  Viiginia,  where  he  graduated  in  1847.  Af- 
ter ordination  he  was  successively  stationed  at  Christ 
Church,  Towanda;  Trinity  Church,  Rochester;  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.;  and  in  1860  went  to  Chel- 
tenham, Pa.  In  1866  he  became  general  secretary  of 
ibe  ETangelical  Edncadon  Society  of  the  Protestant 


Episcopal  Church,  and  held  this  position  until  his  death 
on  the  wreck  of  the  stoamer  **  United  States"  on  the 
Ohio  river,  Dec  4, 1868.  He  published  Sundag-school 
lUuetraiiont  (Phila.  1861,  18mo;  very  popular)  :—7A« 
Shepherd's  Vinos  (1838)  i^  Union  Notes  on  the  Gospels 
(i856>d8,  2  vols.  18mo);  this  is  based  on  an  English 
work,  and,  like  all  publications  of  Parvin,  is  very  largely 
circulated.  He  also  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  children's  stories.  See  Newton, 
God's  Jnterest  in  the  Death  of  his  People  (Phila.  1869). 

Parvis(o)  is  the  name  given  to  an  enclosed  space, 
paradise  (q.  v.),  or  atrium,  or  to  the  coart  in  front  of 
a  church,  which  u  usually  surrounded  with  cloisters. 
The  name  is  also  given  sometimes  to  a  churchyard. 
The  cloister-garth  at  Chichester  is  still  called  paradise; 
and  the  space  around  a  church  is  usually  termed  par- 
vise  in  France.  The  latter  term  is  often,  however,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  room  over  the  porch  of  a  church, 
which  is  often  used  for  a  library,  as  the  residence  of  * 
chantry-priest,  or  as  a  record-roora  or  school. 

The  parvise  is  a  relic  of  the  primitive  arrangement; 
the  ancient  basilicas  had  a  fore-court,  surrounded  with 
porticos,  and  containing  in  the  centre  tombs,  wells, 
fountains,  and  statues.  At  the  close  of  the  Tith  cen- 
tury the  parvise  became  open,  and  only  slightly  mark- 
ed out,  to  show  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  On  it  scaf- 
folds were  erected,  on  which  delinquent  clerks  were  ex- 
posed, and  criminals  did  open  penance ;  the  relics  were 
exhibited,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  ranged,  while 
their  superiors  occupied  the  open  galleries  above  to 
sing  the  Gloria,  At  Rheims,  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
the  parvise  was  enclosed  with  a  low  wall;  at  Amiens 
and  Lisieux  the  raised  platform  exists;  and  at  Rhade- 
gund^s,  Poictiers,  the  coped  wall,  with  kneeling  angels, 
dogs,  and  lions,  and  its  five  entrances  remain  perfect. 
A  trace  of  the  same  plan  may  be  seen  in  front  of  Lich- 
field. At  L4Uich,  and  St.  Ambrose's,  Milan,  the  parvise 
and  cloister  remain ;  and  the  fore-court  at  Parcnzo,  Sa- 
lerno, Aschaffenbnrg,  St.  Clement's,  and  other  churches 
at  Rome.     See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchcBologg,  s.  v. 

Pa'sach  (Heb.  Pasak%  7^00,  cut  off;  Sept  ^aaix 
V.  r.  ^c<n7xOt  ^^^  ^rst  named  of  three  sons  of  Japhlet, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  88).    KC.  cir.  1618. 

Pasagii  or  Paa(s)agiiii,  a  Christian  heretical  sect 
which  arose  in  Lombardy  towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  sprang  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, occasioned  perhaps  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusa^ 
lem.  This  sect  held  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  Mof- 
nichaanSf  who  maintained  only  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hence  they  literally  practiced  the  rites 
of  the  Jewish  law,  with  the  exception  of  sacrifices, 
which  ceased  to  be  ofiered  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem;  consequently  they  circumcised 
their  followers,  abstained  from  those  meats  of  which 
the  nse  is  prohibited  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
celebrated  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  They  also  revived 
the  Ebionitish  and  Arian  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  maintaining  that  he  was  not  equal, 
but  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  indeed  merely  the 
highest  or  purest  of  the  creatures  of  God.  The  Pasagii 
were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  Council  of  Verona  in 
A.D.  1184,  and,  under  the  name  of  Cireumcisij  they  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  laws  against  heresies  issued  by 
Frederick  II  in  1224.  <<The  name  of  this  sect,"  says 
Neander,  **  reminds  one  of  the  word  pasgium  (passage), 
which  signifies  a  tour,  and  was  very  commonly  em- 
ployed to  denote  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  crusades.  May  not  this  word,  then,  be  re- 
garded as  an  index,  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  sect 
as  one  that  came  from  the  East,  intimating  that  it 
grew  out  of  an  interoonrse  with  Palestine?  May  we 
not  suppose  that  from  very  ancient  times  a  party  of 
Jndaizing  Christians  had  survived,  of  which  this  sect 
must  be  an  oflbhoot?  The  way  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  concerning  Christ,  as  being  the 
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fint-born  of  creation,  would  point  also  more  direcdy  to 
the  connection  of  their  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewiiili 
theology  than  to  a  later  purely  Western  origin."  There 
are  also  some  who  believe  the  Pasagii  to  have  been 
Jews,  who,  to  escape  persecution,  assumed  enough  of 
Christian  practices  and  doctrines  to  be  passed  unmo- 
lested, like  the  Cathan  (q.  v.).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pasaginians.    See  Pasagil 

Pascal,  Blaise,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
men ;  sublime  in  his  virtuous  life ;  eloquent  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  truth ;  wonderful  in  his  vast  acquisitions ; 
remarkable  for  his  genius ;  one,  in  short,  associated  with 
all  that  is  splendid  in  the  highest  order  of  talent,  and 
all  that  is  bright  and  pure  in  the  practice  of  holiness. 
Doyle  characterizes  him  as  "  one  of  the  sublimest  spirits 
in  the  world."  Locke  calla  him  the  **  prodigy  of  poets;" 
and  why  should  he  not  be  called  a  prodigy?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  common  thing  to  meet  in  the  same 
mind  in  perfect  harmony,  as  we  see  in  Pascal's,  the 
reasoning  powers  of  a  great  mathematician  and  the 
imagination  of  a  great  poet — the  genial  warm-hearted- 
ness of  a  philanthropist  and  the  playful  satire  of  a  co- 
median— the  condensed  energy  of  an  orator  and  the 
profound  and  conscientious  deliberations  of  a  philos- 
opher; or  to  find  the  canvas  on  which  were  wrought 
out  these  prodigies  of  genius  ever  aglow  with  the  well- 
ordered  contrasts,  the  graceful  variety,  and  the  rich  col- 
oring of  a  painter  of  human  life  and  manners.  Blaise 
Pascal  was  bom  June  19,  1628,  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne.  His  family  was  one  of  considerable  influence 
in  the  province,  several  of  his  ancestors  having  held 
high  offices  in  the  government  of  France ;  and  his  fa- 
ther was  at  the  time  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in 
Auvergne.  Blaise  evinced  in  his  early  childhood  an 
inquisitiveness  of  mind  and  a  penetrating  acuteness  far 
above  the  average  standard  of  boys.  As  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  mother  when  only  three  years  of  age,  his 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  associ- 
ated much  with  men  of  learning  and  science,  under- 
took the  sole  charge  of  his  son's  education,  and  to  that 
end  settled  in  Paris.  For  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing all  the  boy*s  eiforts  upon  languages,  his  father 
kept  out  of  his  reach  all  books  treating  the  subject  of 
mathematics,  for  which  he  had  early  evinced  a  decided 
taste ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  by  his  own  unaided  spec- 
ulations, drawing  the  diagrams  with  charcoal  upon  the 
floor,  he  made  some  prepress  in  geometry.  One  ac- 
count r^resents  him  as  having  thus  masteretl  the  first 
thirty- two  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
EkmentSf  when  his  father  suddenly  surprised  him  in 
his  studies,  and  was  so  moved  by  the  boy's  attainments 
that  he  no  further  thwarted  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
mathematical  investigations;  and  Blaise  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  composed 
a  treatise  on  Conic  Section*  which  displayed  an  extraor^ 
dinary  effort  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  strength  of  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  of  science  fully  equal  to  anything 
that  had  appeared.  It  extorted  the  almost  incredulous 
admiration  of  his  contemporary,  Des  Cartes.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  extraordinary  performance  of  Blaise 
PascaL  In  hb  nineteenth  year  he  invented  an  in- 
genious machine  for  making  arithmetical  calculations, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  times;  and  after^ 
wards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  conjecture 
of  Torricelli  that  the  atmoaphere  had  weight,  and  that 
this  quality  might  account  for  effects  before  ascribed 
to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  led  him  Co  institute  many 
able  and  successful  experiments  on  this  subject,  which 
confirmed  the  truth  of  Tonicelli's  idea,  and  established 
his  own  scientific  reputation.  The  reanlts  of  these 
labors  were  collected  into  two  essays,  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  On  the  Equilibrium  ofLAqmdM^  and  On  the 
Weighio/theAtmotphere,  Unfortunately  Pascal's  health 
gave  way  before  his  unwearied  activity;  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  never  passed  a  day  without  suffering. 
Being  forbidden  all  work  by  his  docton^  he  threw  him- 


self into  the  Tortex  of  the  worid's  p]easare&  But  t<K 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1647  he  changed  his  course 
of  living.  He  had  for  some  time  been  seriously  think- 
ing of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  Cbristianity,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself  supiemelj  to  the 
service  of  God.  His  associatiims  now  tended  to  deep- 
en his  seriousness.  His  father  having  aowpted  an  of* 
fice  at  Rouen,  Blaise  was  there  brought  much  into  in- 
tercourse with  a  distinguished  Jansenist  preacher,  abbe 
Guillebert,  but  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  a  great  mad- 
ter  of  ascetic  theology,  by  whom,  and  other  memben 
of  the  same  rigid  sect,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
Amauld,  St.  Cyran,  and  Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal's  mind 
received  a  decidedly  religious  turn;  and  be  finally 
determined  to  abandon  all  scientific  study,  and  di- 
verted his  great  mind  entirely  to  objects  of  rdigiooi 
contemplation.  He  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  dili- 
gently examined  the  subject  of  their  inspiration,  and 
after  a  patient  investigation  became  fully  oonTineed  of 
their  truth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  believing  all  that 
they  reveaL  He  used  often  to  say,  **  in  the  Scripturet, 
whatever  is  an  object  of  faith  need  not  be  an  object  of 
reason.**  Indeed,  he  knew  exactly  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  claims  of  faith  and  of  reason.  The  conrio 
tion  of  Pascal  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  cited 
among  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  example*  of 
the  deep  submission  of  the  roost  powerful  intelkcts  to 
the  truths  of  revelation ;  while  it  may  also  be  numbered 
with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the  rpproaeh  that 
the  high  cultivation  of  mathematical  scieiiee  is  little 
favorable  to  piety.  It  is  no  fair  objection  to  the  valae 
of  his  example  that  Pascal,  under  the  nervous  excita- 
tion of  bodily  disease,  fell  into  many  abenrd  excesses  «f 
fanaticism ;  that  he  practiced  the  most  ri^  abstinenoe 
from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  wore  next  his  skia  a 
cincture  of  iron  studded  with  points,  which  be  strack 
with  his  elbow  into  his  flesh  as  a  punishment  to  kin- 
self  whenever  any  sinful  thought  obtruded  itsdf  into  hii 
mind.  Such  things  may  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent 
weakness  of  our  corporeal  nature,  to  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary caprices  of  human  disposition,  or  to  the  imagina- 
tive delusions  attendant  upon  a  particular  state  of  bod- 
ily health ;  but  they  detract  nothing  from  tbe  sound- 
ness of  the  anterior  investigation  which  had  led  a  pure 
and  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embncc  tbe 
doctrines  of  revelation,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  had  conducted  biro  to  the  discovery  of  abstrKt 
truth.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  his  sister  Jacque- 
line's withdrawal  to  Port-Royal,  confirmed  bis  deep  re- 
ligious tendencies,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  owe 
his  magnificent  though  unfinished  PemitBy  which  hare 
extorted  the  admiration  even  of  his  unbelieving  and 
therefore  unsyropathizing  critics.  Having  fully  identi- 
fied hiroself  with  the  Jansenist  party,  he  was  induced 
in  1654  to  take  up  hts  residence  at  Port-Royal,  although 
not  as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  there  be  resided  till 
his  death,  entirely  given  up  to  prayer  and  practices  cf 
mortification. 

It  may  be  counted  a  curious  exemplification  of  the 
anomalous  conditions  of  the  human  mind,  that  while 
Pascal  was  immersed  in  his  superstitious  observances 
he  published  his  famous  "  Provincial  Letters,**  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalto,  be  availed  tbe 
morality  of  the  Jesuits  with  equal  wit  and  aigumenta- 
tive  acumen.  He  was  induced  to  write  this  work  br 
his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists,  wbow 
principal  exponent,  the  learned  Amauld  (q.  v.),  was  aboat 
to  be  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  There  was  eveiy 
danger  that  the  world,  which  did  not  traable  itself  to 
read  the  obscure  discussions  of  theologians,  wwdd  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Soibonne,  and  hold  tbe  Jesuits 
to  have  gained  the  cause.  Pascal  chained  tbe  ofder  of 
baUle.  He  addressed  himself  to  tbe  public;  appealed 
from  authority  to  common-sense,  declaring  dist  it  was 
easier  to  find  monks  than  reasons.  Then,  for  the  fint 
time,  men  of  the  world,  and  women  too,  were  oowtitotrd 
judges  of  great  questions.    Tbe  naoenity  «r  aaakii^ 
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one's  Belf  r«ad  and  imdentood  by  rach  a  tribonal  was  no 
small  task ;  but  Pascal  disposed  of  it  so  happily  that  it 
made  a  efuf-^auvre  of  />«  Lertre$  Provenfaie*,  They 
were  not  hastily  composed — the  aotbor  was  often  em* 
ployed  twenty  days  on  a  single  letter;  one  (the  eigh- 
teenth) he  wrote  over  waon  than  thirteen  times;  and 
all,  after  being  written,  he  transmitted  to  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  to  be  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  speak  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work — 
they  have  been  universally  acknowledged.  The  most 
distinguished  French  critics  unite  in  pronouncing  it  a 
perfect  model  of  taste  and  style,  which  has  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  succeeding  times. 
Those  of  other  countries  who  are  acquainted  with  it 
nnite  in  bearing  the  same  testimony;  all  agree  that  it 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  most  wonderful  acuteness  and 
subtiliy  of  genius,  united  with  the  keenest  satire  and  the 
most  delicate  wit;  an  example  of  the  precision  of  math- 
ematical reasoning  joined  with  the  most  convincing  and 
persuasive  eloquence.  The  more  we  study  it  as  a  lit- 
erary work,  the  more  must  we  be  ready  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Boilean,  that  "  nothing  surpasses  it  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times"  (*<  Pascal  surpasse  tout  oe  qui  Ta 
precede,  ou  suivi,"  see  Rogers  in  EcUtib,  Rev,  Jan.  1847). 
These  famous  letters  (eighteen  in  number,  not  reckoning 
the  nineteenth,  which  is  a  fragment,  and  the  twentieth, 
which  is  by  Lemaistre)  are  written,  as  if  to  a  provincial 
friend,  on  the  absorbing  controversial  topic  of  the  day. 
The  first  three  are  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  Arnauld, 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  St.  Augustine.  But  it  was  to  the  later 
letters  that  the  collection  owed  both  its  oontomporary 
popularity  and  its  abiding  fame.  In  these  Pascal  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  casuistry  and  to  the  directorial 
system  of  Amauld's  great  antagonists,  the  Jesuits;  and 
in  a  strain  of  humorous  irony  which  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  he  holds  iip  to  ridicule  their  imputed  laxi^ 
of  principle  on  the  obligation  of  restitotion,  on  simony, 
on  probable  opinions,  on  directing  the  intention,  on 
equivocation,  and  mental  reservation,  etc. 

The  Jesuits  and  their  friends  loudly  complain  of  the 
nnfaimess  of  the  **  Provincial  fetters,''  and  represent 
them  as  in  great  part  the  work  of  a  special  pleader. 
The  quotations,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Esco- 
bar, were  confessedly  supplied  by  Pascal's  friends.  It 
is  charged  that  many  of  the  authors  cited  are  not  Jes- 
uits at  all;  that  many  of  the  opinions  ridiculed  and  rep- 
robated as  opinions  of  the  Jesuit  order  had  in  reality 
been  formally  repudiated  and  condemned  in  the  society; 
that  many  of  the  extracts  are  garbled  and  distorted; 
that  it  treats  as  if  designed  for  the  pulpit  and  as  manu- 
als for  teaching  works  which  in  reality  were  meant  but 
as  private  directions  of  the  Judgment  of  the  confessor; 
and  that,  in  almost  aU  cases,  statements,  facts,  and  cir- 
cttmstances  are  withheld  which  would  modify,  if  not  en- 
tirely remove,  their  objectionable  tendency.  See  Jit»- 
urrs.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  just  ground  for 
soch  complaint,  and  the  frequent  replies  which  have 
been  made  to  this  charge  would  hardly  afford  us  an 
excuse  for  taking  space  here  to  consider  this  appeaL 
In  all  his  exposures  Pascal  deals  only  with  the  maxims, 
and  not  with  persons.  There  is  nowhere  the  appear- 
ance of  vindictiveness  over  a  vanquished  foe.  If  there 
be  at  times  an  indignation  rising  to  the  tone  of  aw- 
ful majesty,  there  is  mingled  with  it  a  philanthropy 
most  tender  and  heartfelt;  ''he  would  take  these  men 
to  his  bosom  and  reform  them,  while  he  consigns  their 
impious  doctrines  to  destruction."  What  he  says  to  the 
unsuspidoos  monk,  when  taking  leave  of  him,  is  the  ex- 
pceasion  of  his  benevolent  soul  to  all  the  Jesuits :  **  Open 
your  eyes  at  length,  my  dear  father,  and  if  the  other  er- 
rors of  your  casuists  have  made  no  impression  on  you, 
let  these  last,  by  their  very  extravagance,  compel  you  to 
abandon  them.  This  is  what  I  desire  from  the  very 
bottom  of  mv  heart  for  vour  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
your  doctors;  and  my  prayer  to  God  is  that  he  would 
Toochaaie  to  convince  them  how  false  the  light  must 


be  that  has  goided  them  to  such  precipices;  my  fervent 
prayer  is  that  he  would  fill  their  hearts  with  that  love 
of  himself  from  which  they  have  dared  to  give  man  a 
dispensation."  What  he  uttered  on  his  death-bed  was 
the  real  motive  which  prompted  him  in  all  his  contro- 
versies : "  As  one  about  to  give  an  account  of  all  his 
actions,  I  declare  that  all  my  conscience  gives  me  no 
trouble  on  the  score  of  my  *  Provincial  Letters ;'  in  the 
composition  of  that  work  I  was  influenced  by  no  bad 
motive,  but  solely  by  r^ard  to  the  gloiy  of  God  and 
the  vindication  of  truth,  and  not  in  the  least  by  any 
passion  or  personal  feeling  against  the  Jesuits."  Yet 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Jesuits  charge  Pascal  with 
malice.  For  these  letters  were  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  against  them,  and  the  people  interpreted  it, "  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  wanting." 
AU  the  effurto  made  to  suppress  the  letters,  which  had 
been  speedily  translated  into  the  Latin,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Italian  languages,  and  had  been  widely  spread 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  served  only  to  pro- 
mote their  popularity.  Though  they  were  censured  at 
Rome,  and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Paris,  yet  they 
circulated  freely  everywhere,  and  their  ininciples  ao- 
qnired  much  credit  and  authority  among  the  people, 
and  took  deep  root  in  their  minds.  The  Society  of  Je- 
sus itself  felt  the  attacks  beyond  any  one's  calculation. 
From  the  mootent  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Provincial 
Letters"  the  order  degenerated,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  full  discovery  of  ite  principles.  It  hastened 
to  its  dissolution ;  and  if  the  "  Provincial  Letters"  were 
not  the  means  of  the  extinction  of  the  Jesuitical  broth- 
erhood, they  certainly  accelerated  ite  doom.  Of  course 
it  was  some  time  before  public  opinion  was  thoroughly 
aroused  and  the  Jesuite  were  brought  low.  But  the 
final  blow  came  at  last.  In  1759  they  were  expelled  from 
Portugal,  in  1764  from  France,  in  1767  from  Spain,  and 
on  July  21,  1778,  they  were  suppressed  by  the  papal 
bull  See  JBSuiTa.  If  we  judge  of  eloquence  by  snch 
effects,  then  the  <*  Provincial  Letters"  were  truly  elo- 
quent. Ironical  and  vehement  by  turns,  Pascal  climbed 
to  the  very  climax  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  he  reminds 
us  of  the  satire  of  the  Dial<^ues  of  Plato ;  sometimes  of 
the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Voltaire 
calls  him  the  first  French  satirist,  and  says:  "The  first 
comedies  of  Moli^re  have  not  more  salt  than  the  first 
Lettres  Provenfcdes ;  Bossuet  has  nothing  more  sublime 
than  the  last"  (SiieU  de  Louit  XI V,  ch.  xxxvii).  "  Pas- 
cal," says  Hallam,  ''by  his  'Provincial  Letters,*  did 
more  to  ruin  the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  controver- 
sies of  Protestantism,  or  all  the  fulminations  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  ...  He  has  accumulated  so  long  a  list 
of  scandalous  decisions,  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  so 
much  wit  and  spirit,  and  yet  with  so  serious  a  severity, 
that  the  order  of  Loyola  became  a  byword  with  man- 
kind." 

The  "  Provincial  Letters"  were,  however,  only  a  paa- 
ttrae  with  Pascal  His  great  and  favorite  labors  were 
of  weightier  matters.  He  desired  purity  in  Christendom, 
and  his  heart  longed  for  the  strengthening  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  earth.  In  silence  he  prepared  the  mate- 
rials for  a  great  work,  which  death  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing.  Yet  the  scattered  fragments  which  re- 
main are  sufiicient  to  insure  for  their  author  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.  Persuaded  that  there  was  need  of 
a  work  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  he 
aimed  in  his  Penseet  to  show  the  necessitv  of  a  divine 
revelation,  and  to  prove  the  truth,  reality,  and  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  religion.  He  proposed  to  demon- 
strate the  evangelical  system  by  the  Cartesian  method. 
He  undertook  to  establish  the  religion  of  prophecy  and  of 
miracle  by  the  most  severe  logical  induction.  He  sum* 
moned  reason  to  lead  the  way  to  those  elevated  regions 
of  thought  in  which  she  must  resign  her  charge  to  the 
guidance  of  faith  and  adoration.  From  a  review  of  the 
relations  and  analogies  between  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  revelation  of  God  was  to  be  wrought  out  a  chain  of 
internal  evidences  linking  indiasolubly  together  those 
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primiry  Tcritiea  which 

I)»  Caitea  had 
Fmc*1  wuhd  to  go  much  firlibei  [hui  hii  muter,  inJ 
lilting  by  the  huid  ■  doubling,  iodiSerenc  remder,  lo 
HC  him,  docile  and  faithful,  at  [h«  ttet  of  religion.  A 
pupil  or  Hontaignc,  filled  with  hia  ipirit  and  hia  ilyle, 
and  the  heit  of  Su  Cynn,  whoM  gloomy  doctrine  bad 

bined  these  two  inHuencea  in  the  moat  remarkable  nwn- 
nei.  By  a  bold  manceuvre  he  attempted  to  tun  the 
Bcepticiam  of  the  tint  maater  against  lational  meta- 
0  the  advintage  of  the  faith  of  the  second. 


■  aearccl]!  enn  tonclMd  *n 
w  aon  rendered  li  a  tdtiOi. 

J.    The  moat  accompllf bed, 

sfler  lilm,  nem  rednced  to  wma  neo/' Um ;  ftodnselydov 
hlaiboagbteraapihe  ob^act,  ao  closely  dues  bta  auief 
tlon  grasp  hit  thonght." 

"  The  notes  of  Valuiie"  [to  Paacal's  »  TbodgMa'^.  Hsl- 
1am  iclla  us,  "  though  always  JDlended  to  decraci.  $n 
sometimes  unanswerable;  but  the  splendor  of  Pascal'i 
eloquence  absolutely  annihilat«,  in  effect  on  the  gn- 
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uui  Dilure  is  deeply  ooTTupted  by  ila 
original  fall,  Grace  is  the  only  resource,  faith  the  only 
refuge  for  reason  convinced  of  ita  own  impotence.  Small 
and  incomplete  as  is  the  work,  it  is  ■  mine  of  profound 

explored.  The  ideas  and  seniimenta,  though  paniilly 
evolved  and  imperfectly  developed,  display  an  intellect 

ty  of  illuBUatian,  a  depth  and  pregnancy  truly  admirable 
— all  expreased  in  a  style  lene  and  simple,  and  abounding 

the  philosopher  and  the  Chrittian.  Of  course  the  un- 
qualilied  approbation  of  the  Protestiut  is  not  expected 
for  these  Pauia.  There  are  sentiments  Aireign  and 
repugnant  to  the  Protestant,  arising  fVom  tbat  svstem 
of  faith  in  which  Pascal  waa  educated,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding hia  high  regard  for  Scripture  authority, 

Ject  of  iqiraclea,  the  character  of  the  Church  and  aome 
of  its  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the  beneHt 
of  that  extravagant  ausleiity  and  voluntary  enffering 
of  which  he  waa  su  painful  an  example  at  the  close  of 
his  life.  Neither  can  the  Protestant  be  perfectly  satis- 
6ed  with  the  very  dark  view  of  human  life  which  he 
presents.  Addison  has  wisely  pointed  out  our  way  of 
escape  from  Paacal's  extreme  in  the  one  direction  and 
the  world's  escape  in  the  opposite  extreme,  when  he 

whole  human  race  as  so  many  criminals  doomed  to  exe- 
cution, is  sn  idea  of  an  enthuuaat ;  lo  suppose  the  woild 
to  be  a  seat  of  delight,  where  we  are  to  expect  nothing 
but  pleasure,  is  the  dream  of  a  Sybarite."  Waiving  all 
these  blemishes,  in  the  ProteaUnt'a  view,  the  thoughts 
even  in  their  unAnisbed  state  most  be  recf^iaed  as  con- 
stituting the  moat  efTectual  perhapa  of  all  the  succors  by 
which  uninspired  man  has  relieved  Che  human  mind 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  religious  scepticism.  Dr. 
Vinet,  in  his  work,  SHidia  on  Patcal  (releired  to  be- 
low), thus  comments  on  Paacal's  ability  aa  a  Christian 
apologist: 

IS  eiplslned  Ihsl  It  was  not  In  the 
rmaij,  that  the  belligerent  parties 
,^u.„  ^^.  ,u.  ,.„^  „,'  iwace:  and  he  Inangnratsd,  or, 
rather,  he  drew  from  the  Gnrpel,  and  1a<dbetr>ieDS,Dndsr 
the  form  ivhich  wss  proper  ui  his  genlns  and  snitible  lo 
histlme,  that  besntifnl  doctrine  otrbe  knowledge  and  the 
comprehensioD  of  divine  bnthe  by  the  henrt  which  Is  the 
doniiuaot  ibonght  and  the  key  of  his  apologetics.  The 
heart !  the  IniuTlIno,  Ihe  Internal  cnnicloosness  of  reKg- 
hns  truth  Inld  bold  npon  Immedlalely  as  Brat  principles 
arel  A  hold  and  sDhllme  propusli Ion,  which  one  much 
gresler  than  Psscsl  hid  prohssed  berore  him— 'Believe 

■■ .:.„  i_  ..„,r.  ...... ootto Itself;  Itdem- 

And  the  heart  Is  the 
"or,  badly  placed,  does 


I  In  the  hi 


.   ts  titles  Inlrseir;  lilslls  own  pi 
stntca  Itself  by  ahiiwing  Iteelf. 

rmr  of  Ihe  Irath.    But  this  mirro., ,  , .  - 

I  reflect  the  light  nutll  a  divine  haud  has  tnmed  It 


which  n 


.    The  I 


nn  reqnlres  to  be  It 


Incllned.and  In  the-fltst  Instance  the  heart 
Heart  'olTerlng  Itself  by  hnmlllstlon  to  ini 
Pascal  himself  expresses  II.    Psacal  here  si 


pUry  pati( 


HuDse  In  wblcta  Pascal  died. 


bits.  But  he  bore  hia  trials  with  exns- 
?,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1663,  while  yet  a 
The  gentle  and  holy  spirit  of  Blaise  Fis- 
cal then  relumed  to  him  who  gave  it.  leaving  to  iht 
worlds  name  which  will  ever  live  as  the  representative  of 
splendid  talents  united  to  self-denying  benevolence  and 
anient  [weiy.  Pascal's  life  waa  writun  elaborately  bv 
his  sister.  Madatne  Perier,  and  aBbrded  the  maiHiab 

Bayle.  His  (E-urrri  were  collected  and  published  in  i 
vols.  Svo,  1779.  well  edited  bv  Ihe  abb4  Boaaot.  The* 
were  reprinted  (Paris,  1819,  6  vols.  8vo),  with  an  ttmf 
by  M.  Francis,  "Sur  lee  roeilleors  ouvrages  ecriii  « 
prose  dans  la  langne  Frin^aise.'  As  we  are  wrtthic.  s 
new  edition  of  Pascal's  works  is  preparing  by  H.  Mult- 
nier  for  Hessra.  Lemeire's  collection.  His  Pntifi  at 
ia  Rtli^o*,  ft  nr  gurlgua  avtm  Sujeti,  being  unfiD- 
ished,  were  published,  mik  npprrttiemt  iimd  modijiro- 
Ham,  in  1669;  but  their  full  value  waa  only  leaintd 
from  the  complete  edition  which  waa  puhlisbed  bv 
Faugtin  at  the  instance  of  M.  Cooain  (Palis.  IH4.'l 
vols.  8vo).  It  baa  the  fault  of  reproducing  Pascal  ia 
bis  first  drafts,  many  of  which  be  would  himself  have 
east  aside.  Since  then  have  appeared  the  lollnwinit 
editions  worthy  of  mention  here:  Petuitt  de  PaioA 
pBUUt  diou  Imr  lade  mlktiitijiie,  arte  m  Caanm- 
lairr,  tuiii  <fam  Hade  liairvirr,  par  E.  Havet  (Paris, 
ISei);  Ptntie$  tie  Ptaeat.  tximM  k  plam  ife  roWnr, 
Soprit  Ire  Irxir*  eriffmaax  avrc  In  additiom,  H  In  ro- 
riamta  de  Pori-Ra/al,  |vr  J.  H.  Franiin  (2d  ed.  ibid. 
I8&S);  Pentia  de  Paiait,  ditpotia  lim  am  plam  ■«- 
iteiui.  Ediliim  oom^t  daprii  he  dmtiat  tnmm 
tritiqaet,  one  lit*  Noltt,  mi  lader,  ft  me  Pr^aa,  par  J. 
F.  Aatie  (Lauaanne,  1856,  !  yala.  Ham).  This  is  (sn- 
sideied  the  best  of  all  the  edidona.  It  was  inspired 
by  St.  Beuve.  Another  good  cditioo  ia  emitM  Aw- 
i^s  dig  Poscoi.  £dMaa  earwuss  ttaprit  k  fnov  A 
MS.  autoffrapJu,  par  Charles  Lauandn  (ilid.  mi. 
ISmo).  Of  all  Pascal's  woffca,  the  LMnt  Pimnnvlu 
have  been  tJie  most  frequently  reprinied.  Thev  vere 
translsted  into  Latin  in  the  lifetime  of  Pascal  hy  Nirciis. 
under  the  p^udonym  of  •  (iernMn  pnifraaiir, "  WilhthB 
Wendrae  i"*  and  an  edition  in  foui 
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at  Cologne  in  1684.  See  RteueU  de  plunmrt  piieei  pour 
servir  a  Vhistoire  de  Parl^Royai  (Utxecbt,  1740);  Mi- 
moirt*  pour  ttrvir  k  VHittoirt  de  Port-Royal  ei  de  la 
Mire  AngeUque  (ibid.  1742);  Nicole,  Eloge  de  Pascal} 
BouiUer,  SentimenU  de  M.  $ur  la  Critique  dee  Peneeee  de 
Paecal  (1741  and  1768) ;  Vie  ini&reeeani  dee  Beligieueee 
dePori-Boyatinbi)',  Coadonet, Eloge dePaecal {1776); 
Voltaire,  Remarquee  eur  lee  Peueeee  de  Paacal  (Geneva, 
1778) ;  BoMut  (Abbe),  Diecoure  eur  la  Vie  et  lee  (Euoree 
de  Paecal  (1779  and  1781, 6  vols.) ;  Baillet,  Vie  de  Dee 
Carteef  pU  ii,  p.  880 ;  Chateaubriand,  Geme  du  Ckrietian^ 
ieme,  pL  iii,  bk.  ii,  cb.  vi  (Paris,  1802) ;  DumeMul,  Eloge 
de  Paecal  (ibid.  1813);  Raymond,  £loge  de  Pascal,  avec 
Notte  (Lyons,  1816) ;  Monnier,  Eeeai  eur  Paecal  (Paris, 
1822) ;  ViUetnain,  Paecal  comme  icrivain  et  comme  mo- 
raiiete  \_Diecoure  el  Melangee]  (ibid.  1828)  ;  Cousin, 
Journal  dee  Savtmte  (ibid.  1889),  p.  554;  also,  BiUio- 
tkeque  de  FEeole  de  Chartree  (ibid.  1842) ;  also,  Sur  la 
neceeeite  ^um  nouvelle  Edition  dee  Peueeee,  Rapport  a 
VAcademie  Franfoiee  (ibid.  1842;  reprinted  with  a 
new  preface,  ibid.  1848) ;  Bordas-Demouiin,  Eloge  de 
Paecal;  Coneoure  de  PAoademie  (ibid.  1842) ;  Faugere, 
FJoge  de  Paecal;  Coneoure  de  VAcademie  (ibid.  1842); 
Villemain,  Rapport  eur  le  Coneoure  (ibid.  1842) ;  Saint- 
Beuve,  Port-Rogal  (ibid.  1842),  vol.  ii  and  iii,  bk.  iii ; 
Nodier,  Bulletin  du  BiUiophile  (ibid.  1848),  p.  107, 108; 
Flottes  (Abbe')»  Etudee  eur  Paecal  (Montpellier,  1^48- 
45,  8vo) ;  yine^  Etudee  eur  BUaee  Paecal  (ibid.  1844- 
47,8vo;  EngLtransLEdiiib.  1859, 12mo);  Nisard,Lttti- 
rature  Franfaiee ;  Influence  de  Dee  Cartee  eur  Paecal 
(ibid.  1844),  voL  ii,  cb.  iv ;  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  Du 
aceptieieme  de  Paecal  (1844-45;  March  16,  1865); 
Thomas,  De  PaecaU;  an  vere  Scepiicue  fueriti  (Thfese, 
1844);  Martin,  Hietoire  de  France;  Cousin,  Jacqueline 
Pascal  (Paris,  1845) ;  Uhtt  (Dr.),  De  FA  nuUette  de  Pae- 
eal^  Etudee  eoue  le  Rapport  de  la  8anU  de  ce  grande 
komme  a  eon  genie  (ibid.  1845) ;  Faugere,  LettreSf  Opus- 
culeSy  etc^  de  Madame  Perier^  etc.  (ibid.  1845) ;  Edinb. 
Rev.  Jan.  1847,  art.  vii ;  CoUet,  Fait  inedU  de  laViede 
Pascal  (Paris,  1848, 8vo) ;  Lescmur,  De  la  Methode  Phi- 
loeophique  de  Paecal  (1850) ;  Kecolin,  Apologitique  de 
Pascal  (Montauban,  1850) ;  Maynaitl  (Abbe),  Paeixd,  ea 
Vie  ei  eon  Caraderey  see  icrite  et  eon  genie  (1850,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Chavannes,  Revue  de  Theoiogie  [S.  Role  de  Tau- 
torite  dans  les  Pensees]  (1850),  vol.  viii;  Aati4f  Revue 
Chretiemm  [La  Methode  apolog^tique  de  Pascal  pent 
seule  renverser  les  arguments  de  J.  J.  Rousseau]  (1854) ; 
Villemain,  Revue  Chretienne  [art.  sur  TEdition  des  les 
Pensees  par  Astie]  (1857);  Rambert,  Pascal,  BibUo- 
theque  Universale  de  Genive  [L'ApoIogetique  de  Pascal 
a  fail  son  temps]  (1858);  Naville,  Reponse;  Scherer, 
QuelqMtee  Questione  cPApologitique  a  propoe  de  VA  rtide 
de  Rambert  et  de  EmeH  NaviUe,  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
TksoL  (Strasburg,  1858),  voL  ii;  Pressens^,  Deux  ri- 
eentes  Discussions  eur  FApologie  de  Paecal  (reponse  k 
Soberer),  in  the  Revue  Chretienne  (Paris,  1858) ;  Geru- 
sez,  JMterature  Frangaise;  Reuchlin,  PaecaFe  Itcben 
(Stuctgaid,  1840);  Neander,  Ueber  die  GeecMcktlicke 
BednUung  der  Penseee  PaecaPefur  die  Religionsphiloso-' 
pkie  insbeeondere  (Berlin,  1847);  Weingarten,  Pascal 
ale  Apologet  dee  Christentkume  (Leipa.  1863) ;  Dreydorf, 
Pascal,  eein  Leben  u.  eeine  Kdmpfe  (Leipe.  1870) ;  £ck- 
lin,  Pascal  (Baale,  1870) ;  Nourisson,  Tableau  dee  Pro- 
gres  de  la  Pensie  Humaine  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1859, 12mo),  p. 
437  sq. ;  Stephen,  Lecturee  on  the  History  of  France 
(Lond.  1857, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  165  sq. ;  Jervis,  HisL  of  the 
Church  of  France  (ibid.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  420  sq., 
428  sq.;  Demogeot,  Hist,  de  la  Littirature  Franfaise; 
Bridge,  Hist,  of  French  Literature  (Phila.  1874, 12mo), 
p.  171  sq.;  Meomechet,  Littirature  Modeme,  vol.  iii; 
Morell,  Hist,  of  Modem  Philoeophy,  p.  196, 197;  Chrie- 
tian  Remembrancer,  July,  1852 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of  Sacred 
Lit,  voL  iii;  PrvnceUm,  Rev,  Jan.  1854,  art.  iii;  Meth, 
Qu,  voL  xii ;  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  Jan.  1863,  art.  vii ; 
Biblical  Repertory,  1838,  p.  170  sq.;  Genisez,  Eeeai 
Snistoire  Utteraire;  Bridges,  France  under  Richelieu 
ami  Colbertj  kct.  iv ;  Racine,  Hist,  Ecdisiastique,  xii, 


127  sq.;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  voL  ii;  Zeitschr, 
Jur  hist,  Thetdogie,  1872,  voL  iv,  aru  i;  North  British 
Rev,  Nov.  1861,  art.  i.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Pascal,  Jacqueline,  a  noted  French  female  mo- 
nastic, was  the  sister  of  Blaise  Pascal,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced that  celebrated  man  in  his  ascetic  practices. 
She  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  1625.  She  became  relig- 
ious, and  entered  the  Port-Royal  house  in  1646  under 
the  name  of  Sister  Ste.  Euphemie,  and  she  died  there 
in  1661.  She  was  a  most  devoted  sister,  but  her  pecul- 
iar notions  of  an  ascetic  life  led  her  to  Port-Royal  her- 
self, and  finally  brought  Blaise  to  the  same  retirement. 
In  her  youth  she  had  enjoyed  much  distinction  for  re- 
markable intellectual  attainments  and  native  talent. 
The  poet  Comeille  used  to  visit  her  when  she  was  yet  a 
girl,  and  aid  her  in  the  development  of  her  poetic  tal- 
ent. See  Cousin,  Jacqueline  Pascal  (Paris,  1849) ;  Meth, 
Qu,  Rtv,  July,  1854,  art.  iv. 

Pascb,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  festival 
ofEaster  (q.  v.). 

PaschcL    See  Passover. 

Paecha  Annotinimi  is  an  expression  which  was 
used  in  the  Church  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  desig- 
nate the  first  anniversary  day  of  baptism,  which  was 
observed  by  prayer  and  song  by  the  baptized  and  his 
friends.  It  passed  out  of  date  in  the  11th  century,  and 
the  frequent  efforts  to  re-establish  the  ^  Pascha  anno- 
tinum"  have  failed.  The  Sunday  Quasimodogeniti 
was  the  day  appointed  for  such  observance,  and  was 
therefore  principally  called  Pascha  or  Pascha  Amto^ 
tinum. 

Paschal,  antipope  of  Rome,  flourished  in  the  7th 
century.  He  was  early  admitted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  was  for  some  time  archdeacon  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  During  the  sickness  of  i>ope  Conon,  in  or^ 
der  to  take  possession  of  the  gold  which  this  pontiff  had 
bequeathed  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monasteries,  he 
wrote  to  Jean  Platys,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  promised 
him  this  gold  if  he  would  consent  to  sustain  his  election 
to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  exarch  entered  into  this 
design,  and  his  officers,  the  next  day  ailer  the  death  of 
Conon  (Oct.  22,  687),  elected  Paschal.  Another  party 
of  the  Roman  people  elected  the  archpriest  Theodore, 
and  took  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Lat- 
eran,  while  the  faction  of  Paschal  could  only  occupy  the 
exterior.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
struggle,  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and 
people  voted  for  a  priest  called  Sergius  (Dec.  16,  687). 
Theodore  submitted ;  Paschal,  on  the  contrary,  resisted, 
and  persuaded  the  exarch  to  come  to  Rome  with  his  of- 
ficers. The  latter  arrived,  but  finding  Sergius  recog- 
nised by  all,  he  abandoned  Paschal  to  his  unhappy  fate, 
requiring  of  the  new  pope,  in  order  to  confirm  his  nom- 
ination, the  hundred  pounds  of  gold  which  had  been 
promised  him.  Shortly  after  Paschal,  convicted  of 
magic,  was  deprived  of  his  oflice  of  archdeacon  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery,  where  he  died  impenitent  in 
694.  See  Flcury,  Hist,  EccUe,  bk.  xl,  ch.  xxxix ;  Anas- 
tasius,  VU4B  Pontificum;  Artaud  de  Moutor,  Hist,  des 
eouver,  Pontifee  Rom,  vol.  i. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gini^ 
rale,  xxxix,  270. 

Paschal  I,  a  pope  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Rome  near 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  After  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vows  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  for 
several  years  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Rome.  Pope  Leo  III  elevated  him  to  the 
cardinalate,  and  upon  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  V  he 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  Jan.  25,  817,  by  the  choice 
of  both  clergy  and  people,  who  in  their  impatience 
urged  him  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  office  without 
the  imperial  sanction,  which  was  then  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable. Paschal  I  was  wise  enough  not  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  this  step,  and  by  special  messenger 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  disloyal  precipitancy  of  the 
people.    Of  course  the  imperial  forgiveness  was  thus 
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easily  secured,  tnd  the  pontiff  became  a  fayorite  of  the 
emperor.  To  Paschal  the  pretended  donation  by  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been  made. 
He  crowned  as  emperor  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  the  Pi- 
ous, in  the  year  823,  and  died  the  following  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  E  ugeuius  IL  Shortly  before  his  death 
Paschal  I  was  subject  to  severe  censure  by  the  imperial 
friends  for  the  summary  punishment  he  meted  out  to 
two  ecclesiastics  who  were  believed  to  have  been  impe- 
rialists, but  Paschal's  position  is  justifiable.  The  pun- 
ished had  been  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the  pope,  and 
though  they  were  strongly  connected  with  the  imperi- 
alists, this  was  no  reason  why  the  pope  should  not  have 
punished  them  if  they  were  treacherous  subjects  of  his. 
On  the  re-outbreak  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  at 
Constantinople,  Paschal  granted  an  asylum  to  those 
Greek  priests  who  favored  the  use  of  images  in  churches. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  letters  which  are  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  councils.  See  Pagi,  Breviar,  Poni\f. 
Ronu  ii,  25  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. ;  Bower, 
Hist,  of  the  Popes;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy^  i,  328 
sq. ;  MQman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianitjf,  ii,  519,  529 ; 
Baxmann,  Gesch,  der  Poiitik  der  Pdpste,  i,  881.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Paaohal  II,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth. 
His  family  name  was  jRanieii.  He  was  a  native  Qf 
Bleda,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th 
centur}'.  He  joined  the  Order  of  Clugny,  and  having 
been  sent  to  Rome  in  the  interests  of  his  monastery, 
he  was  noticed  by  pope  Gregor}'  YH,  who  made  him  a 
cardinal.  After  Gregory's  death  aiid  the  short  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  H,  Paschal  was  elected  pope.  He  refused 
the  dignity,  and  even  concealed  himself,  but  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal  chair  in  1099.  He 
prosecuted  the  great  contest  of  the  inv^estitures,  begun 
by  Gregory  VII,  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  against 
whom  he  launched  a  fresh  bull  of  excommunication. 
Henry's  son  and  namesake,  availing  himself  of  this,  re- 
volted against  his  father,  and,  having  deposed  him, 
was  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Germans  by  the  title 
of  Henr\'  V.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army, 
in  order  to  cause  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor.  On  the 
question  of  the  investitures  he  was  as  stubboni  as  his  fa- 
ther. After  some  conferences  between  him  and  the  pope's 
ambassadors,  Paschal  proposed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  "  If 
the  emperor,"  said  he,  *' contends  for  hb  regal  rights, 
let  him  resume  the  donations  on  which  those  rights  are 
founded,  the  duchies,  mai^aviates,  countships,  towns, 
and  manors  which  his  predecessors  have  bestowed  on 
the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
the  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  boun- 
ty. If  Henry  renounces  the  right  of  investiture,  the 
Cliurch  shall  restore  all  it  has  received  from  secular 
princes  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne"  (Pagi,  Vita  Pas- 
chalis  JI ;  Fleury,  Hist,  Eccles,),  This  proposal  went 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sin- 
cere in  making  it;  but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the 
German  bishops,  who  were  possessed  of  large  fiefs, 
strongly  protested  against  it.  In  the  mean  time  Henry 
arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned,  in  1110.  He  kisseil  the 
pope's  feet  according  to  custom,  and  entered  hand  in 
hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
here  an  explanation  took  place  concerning  the  compro- 
mise, the  result  of  which  was  that  the  treaty  was  broken 
off,  and  Paschal  refused  to  consecrate  the  emperor. 
The  particulars  have  been  differently  viewed  by  the 
Church  writers.  Some  say  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil 
his  proposed  renunciation  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  bishops ;  others 
say  that  Henry  would  not  give  up  the  right  of  investi- 
ture., because  his  councillors,  and  among  the  rest  several 
German  bishops  who  were  about  his  person,  unwilling 
to  risk  their  domains  and  revenues,  persuaded  him  not 
to  renounce  what  they  represented  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  imperial  prerogatives  and  of  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  dignity.   After  repeated  messages  between  the 


pope  and  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  wi^ed  to  bs 
crowned  at  all  events,  determined  to  frighten  the  pops 
into  compliance.  At  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  two 
German  prelateS)  one  of  whom  was  the  archbiahop  of 
Metz,  Henry  ordered  his  German  soldiers  to  lay  buida 
on  the  pope.  A  scufile  ensued ;  and  the  people  c^Rome, 
irritated  at  seeing  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the 
German  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back  with  coosideia- 
ble  slaughter  to  their  camp  outside  of  the  town.  Henir, 
however,  kept  possession  of  the  person  of  the  pope, 
whom  he  dragged  after  him,  stripped  of  his  pontifical 
omanoents  and  bound  with  coids.  Paschal  remained 
for  nearly  two  months  in  a  state  of  confinement,  during 
which  he  was  assailed  by  the  remonstrances  of  liis  der- 
gy,  many  of  whom  were  prisoners  with  him  in  the  Ger- 
man camp,  until  at  last  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
consented  to  consecrate  Henry  unconditionally,  ami 
gave  up  by  a  bull  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  em- 
peror. After  the  ceremony  Heni^*  retamed  to  Ger- 
many, and  Paschal  thought  it  necessary  to  asaemUe  a 
council  in  the  Latemn  to  submit  his  oon<kict  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.  He  declared  to  them  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  hii 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or 
molesting  him.  After  much  deliberation,  Paschal's  ce»> 
sion  of  the  right  of  investiture  was  solemnly  eoo- 
demned;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  iuTestitare  of 
churchmen  by  lay  hands  was  a  heresy.  The  prelates 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  even  some  of  thoee  of  Germanr, 
approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lateran  council,  and 
several  of  the  turbulent  German  feudatories  rendted 
against  Henr}*.  The  emperor,  however,  kept  the  fidd, 
and,  having  defeated  his  revolted  sobjects,  marched 
again  to  Italy  to  terminate  the  question  with  the  see 
of  Rome.  Paschal,  blamed  and  even  personally  insulted 
by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence  towards  Hen- 
ry, and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  latter,  es- 
caped to  Benevento ;  and  Henry,  entering  Rome,  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of  Benevento. 
After  Henry's  departure  Paschal  return^  to  Rome,  bin 
soon  fell  ill  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  died  in  Januan*, 
1118.  The  question  of  the  invesriture  was  settled  by  s 
compromise  in  1122,  under  Calixtus  II,  the  suocesaor  of 
Gelasius.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bishops,  being  elected 
according  to  the  canonical  forms,  shonld  receive  their 
regalia  at  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  and  do  homage  for 
them ;  but  that  in  this  ceremony  the  emperor  should  no 
longer  use  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  insignia  of  spiritoal 
authority,  but  the  sceptre  only.  Paschal  had  also  been 
in  controversy  with  Henry  I  of  England  on  the  sane 
subject,  but  they  had  settled  in  1108  on  similar  tenoR. 
See  Vita  Pcuehalis  in  Murmtori,  '*  ScriptiHcs,"*  voL  iii; 
Gfrorer,  Gregorius  VII  v,  t,  Zeit;  Baxmann,  Gtsckdrr 
PoUHk  der  PSptte ;  Collier,  Ecdes,  BisL ;  Stenxel,  Gttek, 
DeutscM.'itrtter  den  frank,  Kaisem  (Leips.  1827),  i,  571. 
612, 627, 667  f  Gervais,  Gesdi,  DeutsehL  unter  Hemrick  V 
(Leips.  1841) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  ChrisHtmHf,  iv, 
67-125;  iv,291,42&-481;  Hefele,  Cofwt7*ei^«sdl.  vol  t  ; 
Aschbach,  Kirchm- Lexiktm  ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Pa^ 
paoft  ii)  258;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  sl  t.  See  Is- 
VESTITU  RE.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paschal  HI,  antipope,  was  elected  by  the  infiu> 
ence  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I,  in  opposition  to  Alex- 
ander III,  in  1165.  He  took  possession  of  Rome  for  a 
short  time,  Alexander  being  obliged  to  escape  to  Bene- 
vento, but  with  the  departure  of  the  imperial  army  from 
Rome  in  1167  Paschal  was  obliged  to  quit  ako.  He 
died  shortly  after  (in  1168)  at  Viterbo.  See  Riddle, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy^  ii,  190;  Milman,  BisL  rf  Latin 
Christianity^  iv,  296,  429-481.  See  also  Alxxaicxmeb 
III. 

Paaohal  Candle.    See  Paschal  Tatbb. 

Paaohal  ContrOTersy  designates  the  varioas 
disputes  which  have  agitated  the  Choich  regarding  the 
proper  reckoning  of  Easter.  The  three  synoptical  Go»- 
pels  are  unanimous  (Matt,  xxvi,  17, 19;  Mark  ziv,  Ii- 
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16;  Lake  xzii,  17-19)  in  their  statement  that  oar  Lord 
institiited  the  holy  Bucharist  in  his  last  paschal  supper. 
John  is  equaUy  precise  in  saying  that  the  Jews  would 
not  enter  the  Judgmentrhall  ''lest  they  should  be  de- 
filed" through  Uood  poUulion,  and  be  precluded  from 
eating  the  passorer  in  the  erening  (John  xviii,  28). 
How  came  it^  then,  that  our  Lord  should  have  cele- 
brated the  passorer  on  one  evening,  and  that  the  Jews 
shookl  have  deferred  the  memorial  feast  till  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  next  day  ?  This  is  a  real  difll- 
culty,  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  full  under  Pass- 
ovBR.  We  here  give  the  following  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion. Since  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  determined 
the  Jewish  calendar,  an  assembly  was  held  in  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  dosing  day  of  each  month,  to  receive  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  first  fd^cc  of  the  new  moon.  If 
nothing  was  announced  e  day  was  intercalated,  yet  if 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  was  afterwards  authenticated 
the  intercalation  was  cancelled.  This  natorally  caused 
ranch  confusion,  especially  in  the  critical  month  of  Ni- 
san.  Hence  (Talmud,  Ro$k  Nash,  1)  it  was  permitted 
that  in  doubtful  cases  the  passover  might  be  observed 
on  two  consecutive  days.  For  the  intercalation  could 
hardly  be  known  in  Galilee;  and,  according  to  Maimon- 
ides  (W*in  tDIp),  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Judiea 
the  passover  was  in  some  years  kept  on  one  day,  at  Je- 
rusalem on  another.  Our  Lord,  coming  in  from  the 
country,  followed  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  Jews,  observing  rather  the  **  tradition  of  the 
elden,**  sacrificed  the  passover  on  the  following  day  in 
consequence  of  the  intercalation  of  a  day  in  the  preced- 
ing month.  Thus  our  Lord  ate  the  passover  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  was  upon  the  same  day 
**  the  very  Paschal  Lamb"*  by  the  death  of  the  cross 
(Harvey,  Creeds,  p.  828). 

Easter  has  been  the  high  festival  of  the  Church  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles;  though  the  primitive  ritual 
like  the  primitive  creed  followed  no  invariable  rule. 
Thus  while  the  churches  in  a  large  majority  celebrated 
Easter-Sunday  on  the  first  Lord*s-day  after  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  on  which  our  Lord  suffered ;  others,  as  the  Asiatic 
churches^  commemorated  our  Lord's  death  on  the  14th 
of  Nisan  as  being  the  very  day  of  the  Saviour's  cross 
and  passion.  This  they  did  irrespectively  of  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  it  might  falL  The  paschal  fast  also 
was  variously  observed.  TertuUian  speaks  of  it  as  ex- 
tending over  the  Holy  Week  {De  Jejun,  c  xiv) ;  Epipha- 
nioa  says,  *^  The  Catlu^c  Church  solemnizes  not  only  the 
14th  of  Kisan,  but  the  entire  week"  (//ar.  1,8),  making  a 
distiroiaon  firom  the  Ebionitish  Quartodecimani,  who 
kept  fast  only  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  Western  and 
asore  Catholic  rule  was  to  observe  the  Friday  preceding 
the  Easter-Sunday  as  a  rigid  fast,  the  Church  identi- 
fying the  apostles*  sorrowing  with  their  own,  and  the 
fast  was  not  resolved  till  Easter^mom ;  while  the  Asiatic 
Quartodecimani  party  regarded  the  14th  of  Nisan  from 
a  doctrinal  point  of  view  as  the  commemoration-day  of 
man's  redemptbn;  and  at  the  hour  in  which  our  Lord 
said  '^It  is  fimshed,"  i.  e.  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after^ 
noon,  the  fast  was  brought  to  an  end  (Enseb.  HitL  EccL 
V,  23),  and  the  day  closed  with  the  collective  Agape  and 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Whether  the  fast  was 
lesomed  and  maintained  till  Easter-day  does  not  appear, 
neither  is  it  certainly  known  whether  these  churches 
celebrated  Easter  on  the  Lord's-day  next  following,  or 
on  the  next  day  but  one  to  the  14th  of  Nisan,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  that  might  falL  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  from  the  de- 
cree of  an  early  synod  (Euseb.  HuL  EccL  v,  28)  convened 
to  consider  the  case,  which  ordained  that  the  Feast  of 
the  Resurrection  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord*s-day 
and  on  no  other,  and  that  the  paschal  fast  should  then 
be  biiMight  to  a  doae ;  for  the  ordinance  would  not  have 
been  needed  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  this  particular 
to  amend.  Hefele,  however,  sees  in  this  decree  a  proof 
that  the  Asiatic  Easter  was  always  celebrated  on  the 
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LonTs-day.  The  Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  814,  at  which 
British  bishops  were  present,  similariy  decreed  that 
Easter  should  only  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's -day. 
IrensBUS  declares  that  with  respect  to  the  paschal  fast 
there  was  a  great  divergence  of  practice,  some  churches 
fasting  for  one  day,  as  the  Ebionites,  some  for  two,  and 
some  for  the  forty  hours,  day  and  night,  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  dawn  of  Easter;  and  he  speaks  of  it 
as  an  old-standing  discrepancy,  o^  vw  l^'  rifjuHv  yiyovuia 
dXXd  Kai  woXif  trportpov  iiri  r&v  flr/o6  rffiviv  (^Ep, 
ad  Victor  Fragm,  c  iii,  Cambr.  ed.).  The  primitive 
Church,  therefore,  knew  no  fixed  rule  for  the  universal 
observance  of  the  paschal  fast. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  day  on  which  the  Lord's 
death  should  be  commemorated,  there  was  a  threefold 
difference  of  practice.  (1.)  The  Catholic  Church  affirmed 
that  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan ;  but  seeing 
that  the  new  creation  dates  from  Easter-morning,  the 
Lord's-day  next  following  was  the  woffx^  ivatrrdtrifuiv, 
and  the  Friday  preceding  was  the  ira9xa  ffTovpuHtifiov, 
Thus  the  rule  was  fixed  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  our  Lord  suffered,  and  was  declared  to  be  the 
true  ordinance,  ra^cc  dX^Ocortpa.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  generality  of 
churches  throughout  Christendom,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  aposdes  Peter  and  Paul 
(Euseb.  Hist,  Eecks.  v,  28;  SocraU  HisL  EocUs,  v,  22). 
(2.)  The  Asiatic  rule  was  professedly  based  upon  the  au- 
thority of  John  the  Evangelist  aqd  of  Philip,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  {tiisL  Ecdes, 
V,  ^)  and  those  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  also  in 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia  (Atbanas.  Ad  A/r.  c.  2,  <2e 
Synod,  A  rim,  et  SeL),  and,  as  Chrysostom  says,  Antioch 
(In  eos  qui  OraL  tn  Paseka  Jef,  [ed.  Bened.  i,  608]).  It 
was  the  belief  of  all  the  churches  that  our  Lord  was  put 
to  death  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  day  on  which  the 
paschal  lamb  was  slain.  But  many  denied  that  the  Last 
Sapper  was  installed  at  the  paschal  feast,  or  that  our  Lonl 
celebrated  the  Passover  at  all  in  the  last  year  of  his  min- 
istry, the  statements  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  notwith- 
standing (see  Ckron,  Paseh.  i,  10  - 16).  The  Asiatics 
commemorated  the  Lord's  death  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
being  guided  by  the  day  of  the  Jewish  month,  as  the 
more  general  practice  followed  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christ  died.  They  were  taunted  for  the  Juda- 
izing  practice,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  in  its  ritual 
and  liturgy  had  more  perhaps  in  common  with  the  ayiHf 
gogue  than  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  (^uartodedmans 
were  but  a  small  party  in  the  Church.  Still  fewer  in 
number  (8)  were  the  Ebionitish  or  Judaizing  Quarto- 
decimans  who  held  to  the  observances  of  the  Mossic 
law,  and  engrafted  on  them  the  Christian  celebration, 
making  the  14th  of  Nisan  a  day  of  hybrid  ceremonial,  in 
which  t3rpe  and  antitype,  shadow  and  substance,  law 
and  Gospel,  were  hopelessly  confused. 

These  three  varying  rules  created  a  plentiful  souice 
of  dissension;  the  Church  was  long  unconscious  of  the 
coming  evil,  but  while  men  slept  the  tares  were  sown. 
At  first  the  bond  of  charity  was  known  to  be  stronger  than 
all— the  difference  of  calendar  made  no  alteration  in  the 
Gospel  law  of  love.  Thus  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
having  had  occasion  to  visit  Rome  (A.D.  160)  to  confer 
with  pope  Anicetus  on  other  matters,  found  that  the  Asi- 
atic rule  differed  essentially  from  that  of  Rome.  Both 
could  claim  apostolic  authority,  and  therefore  each  rev- 
erently forbore  from  pressing  a  rival  claim;  while  Ani- 
cetus assigned  to  his  guest  as  his  senior  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  holy  elements.  But  immediately  after- 
wards a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Rome;  for  the 
heretical  Quartodeciman  rule  had  been  introduoed  there 
by  Blastus — **•  His  omnibus  (Marami  et  TaOano,  etc.) 
etiam  Blastus  accedens,  qui  latentur  Judaismum  vult  in- 
troducere"  (jPseudo^Test,  de  Prmscr.  Her,  p.  68),  and 
with  it  the  whole  sweep  of  Ebionitish  perversion.  Vic- 
tor, bishop  of  Rome,  therefore  knew  the  (Quartodeciman 
practice  only  in  conjunction  with  a  pestilential  cnoi; 
and  never  dissociated  the  two  in  his  mind*    With:  a 
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keen  perception  of  the  truth  of  hb  ow(a  position,  he  was 
blind  to  all  that  might  be  advanced  by  othen,  and 
threatened  with  excommunication  (A.D.  180)  all  those 
churches  which  commemorated  their  Lord's  death  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  the  first  germ  of  that 
system  of  aggression  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Hildebrandine  theory  and  practice  of  the  papacy.  Syn- 
ods were  immediately  held  by  his  order  (Euseb.  Bigi, 
Ecdes,  V,  2d)  in  Palestine,  Pontus,  Gaul,  Alexandria, 
Corinth,  and  Rome,  and  the  more  Catholic  rule  was 
everywhere  pronounced  to  be  binding.  It  was  also  de- 
termined that  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  was  the 
true  close  of  the  paschal  fast,  and  that  the  Lord's-day 
and  no  other  should  be  the  day  for  its  celebration.  The 
Asiatics  remained  unconverted  and  unconvinced,  and 
continued  to  observe  the  I4th  of  Nisan  as  a  day  of 
mixed  character,  fasting  till  the  ninth  hour,  and  then 
rejoicing  for  the  achieved  work  of  man's  redemption. 
In  opposition  to  a  somewhat  crushing  array  of  names, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  churches,  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  and  a  friend  of  Polycarp,  put  forth  a  writ- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  bishops  claiming  the 
authority  of  John  and  Philip,  whose  tombs  were  still  at 
Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  and  urging  the  precedent  of 
Polycarp,  Melito,  and  other  venerable  bishops,  in  favor 
of  their  own  apostolic  tradition.  Still  Victor  pronounced 
them  *' heterodox,"  and  not  only  essayed  to  cut  them  off 
firom  communion,  airore/Aveiv  r^c  cvai<riaic  vciparat,  as 
Hefele  limits  the  words  of  Euaebius,  but  authoritatively 
pronounced  them  excommunicate,  crrr/Xirct  ci  did  ypafi' 
ftdrutv,  oKoufUfviiTOvg  dpdfiv  jravraQ  rovv  (Mitre  Avaof^ 
pvrrbw  ddtX^vc  (Euseb.  BitU  Ecoka,  v,  24).  The  vio- 
lent decree,  however,  was  a  mere  "brutum  fulmen,"  for 
none  of  the  other  churches  assented  to  it,  and  Irensdos, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  Victor 
on  the  subjecL  The  result  was  that  Rome  stood  alone 
in  its  extreme  antagonism  to  the  churches  of  Ephesine 
communion. 

Hitherto  the  paschal  controversy  had  turned  upon 
two  points:  (1)  the  proper  day  for  the  memorial  of  our 
Lord's  death,  and  (2)  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  fast 
should  be  resolved  in  the  joyful  commemoration  of  East- 
er. A  third  difficulty,  of  an  Ebionitish  complexion, 
arose  (A.D.  170)  at  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana,  in  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  stated  chat  our  Lord  in- 
stituted the  holy  Eucharist  on  the  14th,  and  was  put  to 
death  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  method  of  com- 
puting the  commencement  of  the  day  from  sunset  hav- 
ing been  apparently  ignored  (Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdes,  iv, 
26).  The  paschal  feast  of  these  schismatics  combined 
the  eucharistic  with  the  paschal  rite,  and  was  essen- 
tially of  a  Jewish  ordinance.  The  Church  of  course 
affirmed  that  the  paseover,  like  any  typical  observance, 
had  only  a  temporary  character,  and  that  it  was  merged 
in  the  Christian  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
4  Christ  upon  the  cross.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phase 
of  the  Quartodeciman  theory,  and  caused  an  «vil  report 
of  Judaizing  notions  to  be  attached  to  the  orthodox 
following  of  John  and  Philip  and  Polycarp.  But  the 
writers  of  the  Asiatic  Church  at  once  denounced  it  as 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Christian  prindple ;  and  frag- 
ments still  exist  of  writings  that  were  put  forth  against 
it  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  both  of  whom  followed  the  more  orthodox 
Asiatic  rule.  "  They  err,"  says  this  latter  writer,  **  who 
affirm  that  our  Lord  4ito  the  passover  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan  with  his  disciples,  and  that  he  died  on  the  great 
day  of  unleavened  bread  (i  e.  on  the  15th  of  Nisan). 
They  maintain  that  Matthew  records  the  event  as  they 
have  Imagined  it;  but  their  notion  agrees  not  with  the 
law;  and  thereby  the  Gospels  are  made  to  wear  a  con- 
tradictory appearance"  {Chromcon  PoMckcde,  i,  18,  in 
Dundorfs  BytaaU,  Bitt  SeripL  xvi).  This  was  the 
phase  of  the  Quartodeciman  which  was  introduced  into 
Rome  by  Blastus,  and  was  denounced  at  once  by  Ire- 
nsBus  (Euseb.  Hist.  EccUs,  v,  20)  in  his  treatise  Dt 
Sckkmate,    His  follower,  Hippolytus,  took  an  active 


part  against  it  {Fragm,  sa  ChrmL  PasekaL  i,  12,  IS; 
and  PMhaoph,  vii,  18) ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandiia  wa» 
induced  by  the  treatise  of  Melito  to  refute  the  nine 
error  in  his  work  on  Easter,  a  few  fragmeou  of  whick 
are  preserved  in  the  Chromam  PcuckaL  (ibid.  14). 

The  Laodicean  Quartodedmans  dosely  followed  the 
Jewish  custom,  whereby  in  a  backward  season,  as  re- 
gards barley-harvest,  or  whenever  the  solar  cyde  re- 
quired it,  an  entire  month  was  intercalated  at  the  vcr- 
nal  equinox.  Hence  in  some  years  there  was  with  them 
a  double  paschal  celebration,  and  in  others  a  total  omis- 
sion. These  notions  died  out  again  before  the  end  of 
the  8d  century,  but  they  caused  an  evil  name  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  orthodox  Quartodeciman  practioe^  and 
greatiy  embittered  the  differences  that  already  existed 
between  some  of  the  Asiatic  churches  and  the  rest  «f 
the  Christian  world.  Further,  the  Catfadie  prsctiee, 
like  the  Eastern,  divaricated  into  two  bmncfaesi  and  the 
churches  were  unable  to  settie  down  upon  one  onilbini 
rule.  It  is  a  question  of  astronomy ;  for  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar ceased  to  be  any  trustworthy  guide  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  equinox  was  then  taken  ss 
the  fixed  date  from  whence  Easter  should  be  calcnlstfd. 
But  astronomers  differed  as  to  the  precise  incidence  of 
the  equinox.  At  Rome  it  was  March  i8th ;  at  Akxas- 
dria  it  was  the  2l8t,  aoowding  to  the  Macedonian  calen- 
dar. The  Asiatics,  retaining  their  old  custom,  cobh 
memorated  the  death  of  our  Lord  on  the  full  noon 
after  March  21  st  The  rest  of  the  worid  odcbratcd 
Easter  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  equinoctial  foil 
moon ;  but  if  the  moon  was  at  the  full  on  Sunday,  then 
on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the 
full  moon  in  such  a  case  coincided  with  the  lunar  sgc 
on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  not  of  the  resume' 
tion.  Hence  those  churches  which  followed  the  esifier 
equinox  occasionally  found  themselves  rejoidng  in  Eas- 
ter festivities  while  the  other  churches  were  sdU  pne- 
ticiog  the  mortification  of  Lent.  And  worse  still,  when 
the  full  moon  fell  on  March  19,  Western  chnrdies  cele- 
brated their  Easter  accordingly ;  but  the  Alexandrian 
Church  of  necessity  deferred  their  Easter  til!  the  next 
full  moon,  as  being  the  first  afler  the  equinox  of  March 
21.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  various  recurring  crdei 
were  devised,  wherein  the  return  of  the  full  moon  to  the 
same  solar  position  coincided  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  with  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  the  same  daj 
of  the  year.  But  they  were  more  or  leaa  inaccurate. 
The  earliest  was  that  of  Hippolytus,  bbhop  of  Ptatus. 
As  a  rare  waif  of  time,  this  was  discovered  indeed  on  the 
right  face  of  the  pedestal  of  a  marble  statue  of  Hippol- 
ytus seated  on  his  episcopal  throne,  which  waa  dog  ep 
(A.D.  1561)  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  near  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  now  preaerred  in  the  Vatican. 
Eusebius  (BisU  Ectks.  vi,  22)  attribntea  to  HippolytM 
the  discovery  of  the  cycle  of  rixteen  years ;  and  here  it 
was  found  displayed  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  vcara 
(A.D.  222-388),  Easter-Sunday  in  each  of  these  yean 
being  given  on  the  left  face  of  the  pedeataL  Bait  the 
cyde  of  sixteen  years  only  showed  the  reouneace  cf 
the  paschal-day  with  regard  to  the  day  of  the  year,  and 
not  of  the  week.  The  same  ancient  authority  alsa 
shows  that  the  paschal  fast  was  continued  till  Easter- 
Sunday,  March  18  being  assumed  always  as  the  vcrasl 
equinox.  Dionysins,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (AJ>.  246- 
266),  set  forth  an  eight  years*  cycle,  Kav6¥a  Atrsuryt- 
^oc  (Euseb.  UisL  Ecdet,  vii,  20).  Twelve  yeaia  after 
hie  death  Anatolius,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  and  eda- 
cation,  but  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  drew  out  the 
famous  nineteen  years*  cyde,  originally  the  observation 
of  Meton  the  astronomer.  The  andent  Jews  oouM  only 
have  celebrated  the  passover  after  the  vernal  equinoK ; 
therefore  this,  with  him  March  19,  was  made  the  basis 
of  oompuUtion.  The  cyde  was  adopted  at  Alexandiia. 
the  equinox,  however,  bang  advaiiced  two  days,  u* 
March  21 ;  and  whenever  the  full  moon  happened  on 
Saturday,  the  next  day,  contrary  to  the  Boman  eastern. 
was  declared  to  be  Easter-Sunday.    The  Aaiatics  soB 
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•foDowed  the  Jewish  computation,  as  hannoninng  with 
the  Sariour's  pracdoe,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  equi- 
nox,  which  tlieir  Easter  occasionally  anticipated ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  term  Protopaschite  was  applied  to 
them.  The  oonfosion  caosed  bv  these  dillerences  must 
have  been  very  great,  and  especially  in  conterminous 
chuiches,  where  one  custom  ended  and  another  began ; 
but  it  was  not  till  A.D.  814  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  uniformity  by  synodal  action.  In  that  year 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  its  flivt  canon  decreed  that  EaBtr- 
er  should  be  solemnized  **  uno  die  et  uno  tempore  per 
omnem  orbem ;"  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  sent  forth  an 
encydical  letter  to  enforce  the  desired  hannony  of  ao-> 
tioD  (Mansi,  CoiL  Cone.  U,  474;  Hard,  i,  268).  But  a 
provincial  oouM  speak  with  no  authority  to  the  Church 
catholic;  neither  was  the  Roman  bishop  as  yet  the  su- 
preme pontiff^  and  practice  continued  to  be  discordant. 
It  then  became  one  of  the  two  principal  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion and  arrangement  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  No 
decree  on  the  subject  appears  in  its  canons,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  any  reason  for  the  omission,  unless  it  be  that 
the  fathers  were  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  a 
point  that  could  only  be  settled  by  the  astronomical  ex- 
perC  Thus  they  delegated  to  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  the 
duty  of  determining  the  right  rule  of  Easter,  and  of  rec- 
ommending the  most  accurate  cycle  to  be  adopted  in 
framing  the  calendar.  The  Epistle  of  Constantino  to 
the  churches  shows  clearly  the  general  points  on  which 
the  Kicene  fathers  agreed,  viz.:  1.  That  from  henceforth 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  not  the  Jewish  calendar,  should 
determine  the  incidence  of  Easter.  2.  That  when  the 
equinoctial  full  moon  fell  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  should  be 
ccdebnted  on  the  Sunday  following;  both  for  the  reason 
already  given,  and  because  the  Jewish  festival  would 
have  been  celebrated  and  over.  Also,  by  making  Easter 
by  necessity  subsequent  to  the  vernal  equinox,  there 
was  no  loi^r  danger  of  a  double  observance  in  the 
same  year.  But  which  equinoctial  day  was  adopted, 
the  Roman  or  the  Alexandrian  ?  The  Latin  translation 
of  the  Prohffus  Patckalis  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says 
that  the  Alexandrian  Church,  as  representing  the  astro- 
nomical science  of  the  day,  was  ordered  to  announce  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  true  incidence  of  Easter  in  each 
3rear,  and  that  it  should  be  notified  from  Rome  through- 
out the  churches  (Petavius.  Doct,  Temp,  ii,  App. ;  He- 
fele.  Cone  i,  818;  Ideler,  Handb.  d  Chronoi.  ii,  258). 
lieo  I  repeats  the  account  {Ep,  121  aL  94),  and  Am- 
brose virtually  says  the  same  thing;  the  Nicene  Council 
having,  aeoordii^  to  his  statement,  adopted  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  the  Al- 
exandrian computation  (Ambr.  Ep.  nd  Epit.  cop.  jSnu), 
But,  independently  of  the  equinox,  the  paschal  difficul- 
ties were  not  yet  foreclosed.  The  Roman  Church  still 
clung  to  its  faulty  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  the  Alex-^ 
andrian  to  that  of  nineteen ;  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  two  principal  churches  of 
Christendom  were  often  found  to  celebrate  Easter  on 
dilfieient  days.  The  Council  of  Sardica,  therefore,  as 
aeen  by  the  lately  discovered  Festal  Letters  of  Athana- 
aius  (Oueton,  from  the  Nitrian  Sjnr.  MS.,  A.D.  843),  en- 
deavored to  compose  a  diflerence  by  drawing  out  a  pas- 
chal scheme  for  half  a  centnry.  But  it  only  defined  the 
lunations,  and  (A.D.  887)  matten  showed  worse  than 
ever  when  Rome  celebrated  Easter  on  BCarch  21,  but 
the  Alexandrian  Church,  since  the  21st  was  its  equinox, 
postponed  the  celebration  tall  after  the  next  full  moon, 
or  till  late  in  ApriL  The  Quartodeciman  party  also  still 
sorviTed,  the  Kicene  injunctions  notwithstanding,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  anathemas  against  the  TtotrapioKai- 
6tm%Ta%  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (A.D.  841),  can.  1, 
and  Council  of  Laodioea  (A.D.  881),  can.  1.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  Jews  leamed  firom  the  Christian 
Church  to  frame  a  paschal  cydo,  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed in  the  presidency  of  Hillei  II  at  Tiberias,  A.D.  858. 

The  paschal  diflerence  thus  continued  to  cause  more  or 
leas  inoonveniettoe  and  heart-burning  fbr  another  century 
and  a  half,  till  Oionyains  Exiguus  did  good  service  to 


chronology  by  first  dating  events  fhym  the  Christian 
nra,  and  by  giving  fixity  to  the  cycle  of  nineteen  yean 
for  determining  Easter.  This  he  did  by  adopting  the 
Alexandrian  method  of  calculation,  and  reforming  the 
Roman  calendar  accordingly,  in  which  the  churches  of 
Italy  readUy  acquiesced ;  while  those  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
still  held  to  their  **old  style."  When  the  HepUrchy 
became  Romanized,  the  Dionysian  method  was  accepted 
in  Britain,  although  in  Wales,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  the  old  eighty-four  years*  cycle  of  Rome 
was  still  retained.  A  council  was  held  on  the  subject, 
A.D.  664,  at  Streanechalch  (Whitby),  king  Oswy  hav- 
ing found  that  his  queen  and  her  ladies  were  fasting  in 
Lent  while  he  indulged  in  the  festivities  of  Easter.  The 
Roman  order  was  then  fully  confirmed  in  Britain.  As 
Montalembert  has  justly  observed,  this  difference  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Quartodeciman  practice,  which 
in  fact  had  died  away  in  the  6th  century  {Mome$  de 
FOccid,  iv,  159).  In  our  present  calendar,  the  Prime  or 
Golden  Number  marks  the  particular  year  of  the  nine- 
teen years*  cycle ;  and  these  golden  numbers,  added  in 
the  margin  from  March  21  to  April  18,  indicate  the 
days  of  the  plenilunium  on  which  Easter  for  each  par- 
ticular year  depends,  and  which  is  the  Sunday  next  fol- 
lowing, unless  Sunday  should  be  the  day  of  full  moon,  in 
which  case  Easter  fslls  on  the  following  Sunday. — Blunt, 
Diet.  Hiat,  TheoL  See  also  Hefele,  ConcUiengeach.  vol.  i ; 
Ideler,  Handb.  d.  ChronoL  ;  Chron.  Pcttehaky  in  Dindorfs 
Bytant.  Hist.  Senpi.  voL  xvi  and  xvii;  Gieseler,  Ecdet, 
HisL  voL  i;  Cureton,  Ftstcd  Ep.  of  Athitnanutf  transL 
from  the  Syriac ;  Killen,  HiaL  of  the  Andent  Church,  p. 
611,  625;  Neander,  Doffmas,  vol.  ii;  Riddle,  ChruHcm 
Antiquiiiea,  p.  655  sq.,  675,  676 ;  Ffoulkes,  Divinons  in 
Chrittendom ;  Lond,  Quar.  Rev.  xviii,  496  sq.;  Christian 
Examiner,  xxxviii,  41  sq. ;  Jahrb.  fUr  detiische  Theologie, 
1870,  No.  L    See  Easter. 

Paschal  Light.    See  Pasciial  Taper. 

Paschal  Solemnity,  the  week  preceding  and  the 
week  following  Ecuter, 

Paschal  Taper,  a  taper  used  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  at  the  time  of  Easter.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  hobffire,  and  receives  its  benediction  by  the  priest's 
putting  five  grains  of  incense  in  the  form  of  a  cross  into 
the  taper.  This  blessed  taper  must  remain  on  the  Gos- 
pel-side of  the  altar  from  Easter-eve  to  Ascension-day. 
See  Lychnoscopb. 

Paschal  Tenn,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  Ea»-' 
ter-day, 

Paschali,  Giovanki  Luiot,  a  martyr  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  Italy,  was  a  native  of  Coni,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  was  descended  of  respectable  parentage.  He 
was  bom  about  1525,  and  in  early  life  was  a  soldier. 
Converted  to  God,  he  forsook  the  army  and  went  to 
Greneva,  there  to  study  Protestant  theology  under  Cal- 
vin. Paschali  became  so  interested  in  the  Reformed 
doctrines  that  he  wrote  pamphlets  in  their  advocacy, 
and  also  urged  the  translation  of  the  ]Kble  into  the 
Italian,  in  order  that  the  populace  might  be  more  thor^ 
ooghly  instructed  in  God's  truth.  From  Geneva,  where 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  went,  with  some 
other  students,  to  Lausanne.  At  the  latter  place  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Yiret.  About  this  time  it 
happened  that  the  poor  Waldensian  Christians  of  Ca- 
labria, in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  appealed  to  Calvin 
for  a  teacher — ^for  the  Inquisition,  first  of  all,  robbed  the 
flocks  of  their  shepherds,  in  order  the  better  to  get  the 
sheep  into  its  power.  The  necessity  was  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  principal  persons  of  the  Italian  congre- 
gation at  Geneva,  and  they  found  no  one  better  fitted 
for  the  task  than  Paschali,  now  at  Lausanne.  When 
he  heard  the  news  of  this  appointment  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  married,  but  be  concluded  to  postpone  this 
step,  and  accepted  the  call  of  the  Church  as  of  the  liord. 
In  1559  Paschali  was  received  with  joy  by  the  Walden- 
ses,  and  he  began  his  work  among  them  with  great 
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sell  and  oounge.    Of  ooane  the  oongregBtionhod  to 
be  McntXy  maintamed,  and  so  it  came  about  that  when 
his  miniatrations  were  learned  of  at  court  he  waa  im* 
prisoned  at  Tuscalda    His  trial  came  off  before  the 
ricar-general,  Dec  27, 1^9,  but  no  judgment  was  pro- 
nounceid  at  its  conclusion,  and  he  was  simply  transport- 
ed to  Cosenza  by  ship,  and  there  was  again  imprisoned. 
A  new  hearing  was  given  him  on  February  21 ;  but  as 
he  refused  to  recant,  he  was,  April  14, 1660,  removed  to 
Naples  with  other  Protestants  who  refused  to  deny 
their  faith.    On  their  arrival  in  Naples  they  were  all 
thrown  into  the  common  prison,  where  the  water  trio- 
kled  from  the  ceiling.    Paschali,  after  a  long  ezamin*- 
tion,  renuuned  there  until  May  9,  and  was  then  changed 
to  the  bishop's  prison.    But  soon  after  they  were  in- 
formed that  they  must  go  to  Rome.    They  made  the 
journey  by  ship,  and  this  prisoner  of  the  Lord  did  not 
cease  openly  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-sufferers 
and  the  ship's  crew,  which  act  was,  on  hb  arrival  in 
Some,  on  May  16,  charged  against  him  as  an  additional 
crime.    Together  with  his  companions,  he  was  placed 
in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  a  damp,  subterranean 
vault  of  Torre  di  Nona,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber.     They  were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  for  not  even  a  straw  bed  was  given  them.    The 
next  day  Bartolomeo,  the  brother  of  Paschali,  arrived 
from  Coui  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  influential 
men  of  the  papal  court,  and,  among  others,  to  the  grand 
inquisitor,  cardinal  Alexandrini.    But  no  one  gave  him 
any  hope  for  the  freedom  of  his  brother;  the  writing  of 
Protestant  tracts  was  an  offence  not  easily  forgiven. 
Only  with  great  trouble  did  he  succeed  in  securing  pei^ 
mission  to  see  his  brother  in  presence  of  an  inquisitor 
and  a  monk,  and  that  on  the  promise  that  he  should 
try  to  move  him  to  recant.    Bartolomeo,  who  was  not 
yet  converted  to  Protestantism,  but  who  clung  to  his 
brother  with  a  natural  love,  and  had  certainly  risked 
somewhat  in  taking  his  part,  described,  in  a  letter  to 
his  son  Carlos,  who  was  in  Geneva  with  Paachali's  be- 
trothed, the  state  in  which  he  found  his  brother: 

"I  saw  him,"  he  said,  "in  a  narrow  room,  where  those 
were  kept  who  were  shortly  to  be  executed.  There  he 
lay  with  bare  head, and  bound  hand  and  fooLso  that  the 
cords  pressed  through  his  skin  and  flesh,  when  I  saw 
htm  in  such  misery,  and  wished  to  embrace  hluLj  fell 
down  from  anguish,  and  coold  not  utter  a  word.  There- 
upon he  was  much  troubled,  and  said  to  roe, '  My  brother, 
are  yon  a  Christian  ?  Why  are  tou  so  deeply  moved  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  not  a  leaf  falls  fh>m  the  tree  with- 
out the  will  of  God  f  Let  ns  nther  comfort  one  another 
through  Jesus  Christ,  since  we  know  that  these  brief 
moruu  lives  are  not  to  be  likened  to  our  ftitnre  and  eter- 
nal glory.'** 

As  the  inquisitor  saw  that  Paachali's  visitor  was  more 
likely  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Reformed  cause  than 
bring  about  the  oonversion  of  the  prisoner,  he  harshly 
bade  Paschali  be  silent,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
proaches. Of  course  the  prisoner  vainly  defended  himself 
from  the  teachings  of  the  holy  Gospel  At  the  earnest 
supplication  of  his  brother  he  was,  however,  taken  into 
another  prison,  containing  a  window,  through  which  the 
two  could  speak  together;  but  on  this  being  noticed, 
the  window  was  walled  up.  When,  on  bis  next  visit, 
Bartolomeo  wished  to  persuade  Giovanni  to  submit 
somewhat,  so  that  he  might  take  him  home  alive,  he 
answered:  **  I  yearn  for  heavenly  blessings  with  such  a 
longing  that  I  care  nothing  for  earthly  things,  not  even 
for  my  own  life.  Therefore  cease  your  persuasions,  for 
I  have  bound  Jesus  Christ  so  fast  to  my  heart  that  no 
one  can  separate  me  from  him."  Bartolomeo  Paschali 
used  every  effort  to  have  his  brother's  sentence  com- 
muted to  a  few  years'  imprisonment,  of  which  he  would 
bear  the  expense,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  visited 
him  twice  more,  and  on  his  second  visit  he  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  must  think  of  his  own  safety,  as 
he  had  heard  that  he  waa  himself  *'  held  in  suspicion  by 
the  Inquisition  for  being  of  the  same  religion  as  his 
brother."  Shortly  after  Paschali  had  overcome  this 
additional  trial,  the  day  of  his  flnal  release  arrived. 


On  Sunday,  Sept.  8, 16fiO,  he  waa  taken  to  the  ckists 
of  La  Minerva,  where  his  sentence  was  poblidy  read  to 
him.  After  he  had  acknowledged  the  antbentadty  of 
his  dedantions,  and  thanked  God  for  the  honor  of 
which  he  was  counted  worthy,  he  was  again  copdnctiri 
to  prison.  The  next  day.  Sept  9,  the  pe<^>le  went  to 
the  execution*  The  martyr  was  led  bound  to  the  Campo 
di  Fiore,  in  sight  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  the 
pope  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals  and  other 
prelates.  As  Paschali  undertook  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  pope,  and  hia  prelatea,  there  aroee  a  gieai 
commotion,  and  every  one  demanded  that  be  should  be 
immediately  put  to  death.  Thereupon  the  exeentioaer 
quickly  threw  the  rope  about  his  nedc  and  stran]^ 
him,  after  which  hia  corpse  was  burned.  See  Hunt, 
Mariynfot  the  Trad  Cause,  p.  28  aq.;  M^Crie^  BuL 
of  the  Btf,  m  Italy.    (J.H.W.) 

PaaohaslnuB,  a  Romish  prelate  of  note  in  his  day, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  6th  eentorr.  We 
first  encounter  him  in  A.D.  461,  when  he  was  bisbnp 
of  Lilybsum,  in  Sidly,  as  papal  legate  at  the  Council  i 
Chalcedon.  He  there  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  together  with  Lncentius,  bishop  of  A»- 
culnm,  and  Bonifadus,  a  presbyter.  Pasehadnns,  of 
whose  previous  history  and  position  in  life  we  knov 
nothing,  seems  to  have  held  the  chief  place  among  the 
three  legates,  since  he  snbacribed  the  acts  of  the  coon- ' 
cil  in  the  name  of  the  pope  before  the  two  othciB.  An 
epistle  of  Paschasinus,  De  QutBtiione  PatchaH,  is  still 
extant,  addressed  to  Leo  in  reply  to  some  inqnirieB 
from  the  pontiff  with  regard  to  the  calculati<»is  for  de- 
termining the  festival  of  Easter.  It  will  be  found  on- 
der  its  best  form  in  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Leo. 
published  by  Quesnel  and  by  the  brothere  BaOerinu 
See  Sch5nemann,  BibUoth.  Patrtm  Lat^  roL  ii,  §  49: 
Blihr,  Getchiehie  der  rdnu  Literatur,  suppL  roL  pt.  ii. 
§  166 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  My 
thol  iii,  181 ;  Ceillier,  HiH.  dee  AuL  Sacrie,  x,  170-175, 
201  sq.,  682  sq.,  701. 

Pasohafiitui,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the  Uih 
century,  flourished  at  Rome  as  deacon  of  a  Church 
about  A.D.  490.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  antipope 
Laurentins,  and  sided  with  him.  Paschasius  is  reputed 
to  have  written  De  Spiriiu  Sando  Sbri  dnOf  pabu 
tymboU  enarratio  contmeiur^  adversus  erroir*  Maee- 
danii  (in  "  BibL  Max.  Patr."  viii,  807).  Caaimir  Ondia 
ascribes  the  work  to  Faustus  Regiensia. 

PaaofaaaliiJi  Radbertos,  St.,  a  noied  BcncAe- 
tine  of  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  waa  a  native 
of  Soissons,  France.  He  embraced  the  immattir  life 
while  yet  a  youth,  and  was  educated  and  domiciled  st 
the  convent  at  Corbey,  in  Aquitaine.  He  was  there 
under  the  abbots  Adelhaid  and  Wala,  wbeae  frvorite 
he  waa.  The  former  of  these  abbota  died  in  A.D.  82CL 
Paschasius  fint  came  into  public  notice  in  A.IX  8S1. 
when  he  was  still  a  simple  monk.  A  little  whik  after 
this  he  was  employed  as  teacher,  and  in  important  mis* 
sions.  In  A.D.  844  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  ooa- 
vent,  although  he  had  never  taken  holy  ordeni  la 
A.D.  861  he  resigned  this  oflloe,  and  died  as  simpie 
naonk  in  A.D.  866,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  whm 
his  time  was  sealoosly  devoted  to  the  study  eithtoiofT 
and  phikeophy.  He  is  now  commemocated  by  the 
Chureh  of  Rome  as  a  saint  by  order  of  pope  Alexander 
II  (A.D.  1070).  In  the  history  of  Christiaa  dsgaatka 
Paschasius  is  celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  baa- 
substantiation  theory,  Le.  that  the  bread  and  wine  dd 
longer  exist  in  the  elements  of  the  Eochariit  after  the 
blood  and  body  of  Christ  have  become  present  there  by 
the  act  of  consecration.  Paschasins  may  tbos  be  said  to 
have  raised  a  controversy  which  haa  disturbed  the  Weot- 
em  Chureh  for  more  than  a  thooaand  years.  ItwascaDed 
out  into  qrmmetrical  form,  as  a  theory,  by  the  inquiries 
of  a  former  pupil  of  his  named  Warin  (whom  he  sd- 
dresses  as  naddius),  wIks  having  beeone  abbot  of 
New  Corbey,  in  Sascony,  reqncaied  Ua  old  ii 
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to  draw  op  a  treatiae  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the 
guidance  of  the  young  community.  In  the  year  88 1» 
therefore,  Paachaaius  Badbertus  wrote  his  work,  De 
Sacramento  corporis  et  Monguwu  Chriad,  of  which, 
when  it  had  become  the  subject  of  controversy,  he 
presented  a  laxge  copy  to  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  in  the  year  844^  In  this  treatise  Radbertus  sets 
forth  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting 
the  tme  and  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  consecrated  elements,  but  he  goes  far  beyond  all 
previous  writers  in  defining  the  mode  of  that  presence 
and  itB  consequences.  There  had  been  scarcely  any 
controversy  hitherto  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, although  John  of  Damascus,  followed  by  the 
second  Council  of  Nioea  (A.D.  787)  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfort  (A.D.  794),  had  seen  cause  to  censure  the  ap- 
plication of  "figure"  and  '^  type**  to  the  dements,  while 
a  CoTincil  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  754)  had  asserted 
their  legitimate  use.  ThLs  shows  the  dawn  of  such  a 
oontroversy. 

The  dialectical  subtlety  which  had  been  employed 
on  doctrines  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
and  the  ChrisUan  Trinity  was  now,  however,  to  be  en- 
gaged for  many  a  generation  on  those  connected  with 
the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  the  full 
tide  of  strife  was  set  flowing  by  the  dear  and  uncom- 
promising statements  of  Radbertus.  The  substance  of 
these  statements  is  as  follows:  (1)  That  the  very  body 
of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
which  was  immolated  on  the  cross,  together  with  the 
very  blood  that  bdonged  to  that  body,  and  was  shed 
upon  the  cross,  are  those  which  the  communicants  receive 
(and  he  does  not  hint  at  receiving  in  one  kind  only) 
in  reodving  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist; (2)  That  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  conse- 
crated are  wholly  and  entirely  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
•poken  of  as  bdng  in  any  natural  sense  bread  and  wine ; 
(3)  That  this  converdon  ordinarily  takes  place  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  made  known  to  the  senses,  God 
permitting  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  bread  to 
remain  as  a  veil  to  the  great  miracle  which  he  has 
wToaght;  (4)  But  that  under  special  circumstances,  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  doubters  or  to  satisfy  the  de%'otion 
of  saints,  the  fact  of  the  oonverdon  is  made  apparent 
to  the  senses  by  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  dther  in  the  form  of  a  Iamb,  or  presenting  the 
color  and  appearance  of  flesh  and  blood.  Only  one 
each  instance  is  narrated,  but  it  is  said  to  be  one  out 
of  many  (Pasch.  Radbert.  De  Sacranu  Corp,  et  Sang, 
CkrisH  [in  **BibL  Max.  Ludg."  xiv,  729];  Martene, 
Vet.  SeripL  CoUect,  ix,  867 ;  Migne,  Patrol  voL  cxx). 

This  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
was  a  novelty  in  the  Church,  as  is  shown  by  the  catenas 
of  authorities  respecting  that  sacrament  which  have  been 
collected  by  Pamdius  in  his  Liturgioon,  and  by  Grier- 
anger  in  his  InsOtutiona  Liturgiques.  It  raised  a  con- 
troversy at  once  among  the  theologians  of  the  Benedic- 
tine cnrder,  and  Radbertus  endeavored  to  prove  his  state- 
ments in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  monks  named 
Fmdegarde,  in  which  he  collected  passages  firom  the 
fiuhen  (Pasch.  Radbert.  0pp.  BiU,  Max,  Ludg,  xiv, 
749;  Higne's  PatroL  cxx,  1861).  The  first  to  reply  in 
writing  to  these  novd  opinions  or  definitions  was  Raba- 
nos  Maums,  abbot  of  Fulda  (A.D.  822-847),  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Mentz  (A.D.  847-856),  in  an  epistle 
to  a  monk  named  Eigel,  which  has  been  lost  (oomp. 
MabiUon,  Act,  Sand.  Ord.  Bened,  sbdc.  iv,  ii,  591). 
When  the  controversy  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Bdd,  he  required  of  Paschadus 
Radbertus  a  copy  of  the  treatise,  and  it  was  ddivered 
to  another  monk  of  Corbey,  Ratramnus,  or  Bertram,  for 
examination.  The  result  was  an  answer  by  Ratramnus 
in  the  form  of  a  treatise  bearing  the  same  title  as  that 
of  Radbertus,  the  point  of  which  is  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
when  on  earth  and  that  of  his  sacramental  presence  in 


eucharisdc  elements;  that  in  the  latter  "est  quidem 
corpus  Christi  sed  non  corporde,  at  spiritude ;"  mdn- 
taining,  however,  as  strongly  as  his  opponent  the  red- 
ity  of  that  presence  (Ratramnus,  De  Corp,  et  Sang,  Do- 
mini f  Biigne's  PatroL  cxviii,  815,  Oxford  ed.  1838). 
The  great  liturgicd  commentator,  Walafrid  Strabo,  was 
also  an  opponent  of  Radbertus,  and  that  portion  of  his 
work  which  deals  with  the  subject  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  writings  of  their  Catholic  predecessors 
(AValafridns  Strabo,  De  Rub,  EccL  ch.  xvi,  xvii).  An- 
other opponent,  and  more  radicd  than  the  others,  was 
Erigena  (q.  v.).  He  held  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  mere 
memorid  of  Christ's  death  in  past  time,  and  not  of  his 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  a  ^icd  act  of  feeding,  by 
which  the  mind  of  the  fdthful  communicant  intellect- 
ually and  piously  reminds  him  of  the  work  of  his  Lord 
(DoUinger,  Church  Hist,  ill,  78,  Cox's  trand.).  With 
the  death  of  Paschadus  the  controversy  subdded  for  a 
while,  but  its  revivd  by  Berengar  and  Lanfranc  in  the 
12th  century  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  doctrine 
pleased  the  superstitious  tendency  of  those  ages,  and 
that  this  theory  had  been  extending  its  effects  far  and 
wide  on  the  popular  mind,  and  finally  the  views  of  Pas- 
chadus Radbertus  were  stamped  upon  the  authorita- 
tive theology  of  the  Roman  Church,  under  the  name  of 
Transubstantiaiionj  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Laterau,  in 
the  year  1215. 

Paschasius  was  also  the  author  of  works  entitled  De 
fide^  spe  et  earitaie,  and  De  Partu  Virginia,  The  for^ 
mer  betrays  most  dearly  his  superstitious  notions  in  re- 
ligion. The  latter  is  a  bold  defence  of  a  doctrine  held 
also  by  St.  Jerome,  viz.  that  the  virginity  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary  continued  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Mary  had  given  birth  to  Christ  utero 
dautOj  and  that  therefore  she  and  her  offspring  should 
be  regarded  as  ftee  from  the  taint  of  originid  sin.  (See 
MUnscher,  Dogmengesch,  ed.  Coin,  p.  85  sq.;  Wdch, 
Historia  Controversia  saxuli  IX  de  Partu  B,  VirgvUe 
[Gott.  1758,  4to] ;  Hagenbach,  ffisL  of  Doctrines,  ii,  40 
sq.)  The  complete  works  of  Paschasius,  with  a  short 
but  excellent  biographicd  sketch  as  introduction,  were 
published  by  the  Benedictines,  entitled  Opera,  quorum 
pars  muUo  maxima  nunc  piimum  prodit  ex  bOflioikeca 
MonasUrU  Corbiensis  (Paris,  1618,  foL).  The  works  are 
reprinted  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  voL  cxx.  Corap.  be- 
ddes  the  authors  dready  quoted,  Hagenbach,  Hist  of 
Doctrines  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dog- 
mas  (see  Index  in  voL  ii);  RUckert,  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschr,filr  hist,  Theologie,  1858 ;  Dieckhoff,  Die  A  bend- 
mahldehre  im  BeformationszeituUer;  Baur,  Dogmengesch, 
voL  ii ;  Hausher,  Der  A.  Paschasius  Badbertus  (ftlainz, 
1862).    (J.H.W.) 

Pas-Dam'mim  (Heb.  Pas  Dammim\  Q'^S?  DQ, 
wrist  of  blood  [or  extension  of  brooks,  FUrst] ;  Sept.  ^a- 
aodofiri  v.  r.  ^aoodofiivf  Vulg.  Aphesdomim),  the  form 
in  1  Chron.  xi,  18  of  the  name  which  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  1 
is  given  more  at  length  as  EpHSS-DiiMMiK.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  origind  of  Pas-dammim  the  artide 
(DBIl)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
other  form  (OBM).  In  the  paralld  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii  the  name  appean  to  be  corrupted  (Kennicott, 
Dissert,  p.  187)  to  charphSm  (Dfi^H),  in  the  A.  Y.  ren- 
dered ^'  there."  The  present  text  of  Josephus  (^4  nt.  vii, 
12,  4)  gives  it  as  Arasemios  ('Apatrafwo),  The  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  this 
passage  of  Chronides  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  the 
place  was  the  scene  of  repeated  encounters  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Philistines,  unless  indeed  we  treat  1  Chron. 
xi,  18  (and  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  11)  as  an 
independent  account  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam. 
3^vii,  which  hardly  seems  posdble.  See  David.  A 
ruined  dte  bearing  the  name  Damun  lies  near  the  road 
from  Jeriisdem  to  Bdt  Jebrln  (Van  de  Velde,  Paiest, 
u,  193;  Tobler,  Dritte  Wand.  p.  201),  about  three  mUes 
east  of  Shuwdkeh  (Soeho).— Smith.    Dr.  Porter,  how- 
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erer,  who  yiaited  and  carefully  surveyed  this  TCgion, 
came  to  the  concluaioa  that  the  camp  of  the  Philistines 
must  have  been  west  and  not  east  of  Shochoh,  and  he 
does  not  therefore  identify  Ephes-dammim  with  Da- 
mftn  (^Handbook  for  PaieUine,  p.  261).  See  Elau, 
Brook  op. 

Pafle'fth  (Heb.  Ptue'adi,  HDD,  Ume,  Sept  ^itroft 
v.  r.  Btotnii  in  1  Chron.  iV|  12,  ^aai^  in  Ezra  ii|  49,  ^a- 
oiK  in  Neh.  iii,  6),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  three  sons  of  Eshton,  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  12),  described  as 
*'  the  men  of  Rechah  "  which  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  *'  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrim." 
B.C.  post  1618. 

2.  The  head  of  a  family  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  49;  <<Pha8eah"  in 
Neh.  vii,  61).  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the  family,  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city  under  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  iii,  6).     Ka  ante  446. 

Paae-Buddhas,  a  name  for  the  Buddhas  who 
arise  in  the  period  in  which  there  is  no  supreme  Buddha, 
and  discover  instinctively  the  way  to  Nirwdna,  but  are 
unable  to  teach  it  to  others.  If  alms  be  given  to  a 
Pase-Buddha,  it  produces  merit  greater  by  one  hundred 
times  than  when  given  to  a  rahat.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Pase-Buddha  are  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Spenoe 
Hardy  in  his  Eastern  Afonachism:  **He  has  attained 
the  high  state  of  privilege  that  he  enjoys  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions,  as  he  has  had  no  one  to  instruct  him. 
He  is  called  pratySkOf  severed  or  separated,  and  is  soli- 
tary, alone,  like  the  unicorn;  thus  his  mind  is  light, 
pure,  free,  towards  the  Pase-Buddhaship,  but  heavy, 
dull,  bound,  towards  the  state  of  the  supreme  Buddhas. 
He  has  learned  that  which  belongs  to  his  order,  but  be 
understands  not  the  five  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are 
perceived  by  the  supreme  Buddhas  and  by  no  other  be- 
ings; he  knows  not  the  thoughts  of  others;  he  has  not 
the  power  to  see  all  things,  nor  to  know  all  things ;  in 
these  respects  his  mind  is  heavy.  Thus  a  man,  whether 
by  day  or  night,  arrives  at  the  brink  of  a  small  stream, 
into  which  he  descends  without  fear  that  he  may  cross 
over  to  the  other  side.  But  another  time  he  comes  to 
a  river  that  is  deep  and  broad ;  there  are  no  stepping- 
stones  by  which  he  can  crow ;  he  cannot  see  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  is  like  the  ocean.  In  consequence  of 
these  obstacles  he  is  afraiii  to  venture  into  the  water; 
he  cannot  cross  the  stream.  In  the  same  way  the  Pase- 
Buddha  is  free  as  to  that  which  is  connected  with  his 
own  order,  but  bound  as  to  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
supreme  Buddhas." 

Pashd,  a  title  used  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  ap- 
plied to  governors  of  pmvinoes,  or  military  and  naval 
commanders  of  high  rank.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  two  Persian  words— /?a,  "foot,"  or  support, 
and  shah,  "ruler" — and  signifies  "the  support  of  the 
nder."  The  title  was  limited  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  was 
subsequently  extended  to  the  grand-vizier,  the  membera 
of  the  divan,  the  seraskier,  capitan-pasha,  the  beg^er- 
begs,  and  other  civil  and  military  authorities.  The  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  a  pasha  is  a  horse's  tail  waving  from 
the  end  of  a  staff  crowned  with  a  gilt  ball;  in  war  this 
badge  is  always  carried  before  him  when  he  goes  abroad, 
and  is  at  other  times  planted  in  front  of  his  tent.  The 
three  grades  of  pashas  are  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  horse-tails  on  their  standards;  those  of  the  highest 
rank  are  pashas  of  three  tails,  and  include  in  general 
the  highest  functionaries,  civil  and  military.  All  pa- 
shas of  this  class  have  the  title  of  vizier ;  and  the  grand- 
vizier  is,  par  exixUenocy  a  pasha  of  three  tails.  The 
pashas  of  two  tails  are  the  govemore  of  provinces,  who 
are  generally  called  by  the  simple  title  of  "pasha." 
The  lowest  rank  of  pasha  Is  the  pasha  of  one  tail ;  the 
sanjaks,  or  lowest  class  of  provincial  governors,  are  of 
this  rank.  The  pasha  of  a  province  has  authority  over 
the  military  force,  the  revenue,  and  the  administration 


of  justice.  Hia  authority  was  formerly  abtolnte,  btA 
recently  a  check  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  local  councils.  The  pasha  is  in  his  own  peiwn 
the  military  leader  and  administrator  of  justice  for  the 
province  under  his  chai^ge,  and  holds  oflSoe  darii^  the 
pleasure  of  the  sultan — a  most  piecaiioua  tenure,  as  the 
sultan  can  at  any  moment,  in  the  exeRiae  of  his  det^ 
potic  power,  exile,  imprison,  or  put  him  to  death;  and 
this  has  frequently  been  done  in  caaea  wliere  the  pa- 
sha's power  has  excited  the  apprehension,  or  his  wealth 
the  avarice,  of  his  royal  master. — Chambers,  a.  v. 
The  word  pasha  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 

Bible,  but  in  the  original  the  identicd  term  nf1B,jw- 
ch6h  (rendered  "captain,"  "deputy,"  ** governor"),  is 
applied  in  1  Kings  x,  15  to  the  petty  chieftains  who 
were  tributaiy  to  Solomon  (2  Chnm.  ix,  14) ;  to  the 
military  commander  of  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  xx,  24). 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xviii,  24 ;  xxiii,  6),  the  Chal- 
dasana  (Jer.  li,  23),  and  the  Medea  (li,  88).     Under  the 
Persian  viceroys,  during  the  BabykHiian  captivity,  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  appean  to  have  been  portioned  out 
among  "governors"  (T\yn^j  pachdlK)  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  satraps  (Ezra  viii,  86),  like  the  other  provin^s 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king 
(Neh.  ii,  7,  9).     It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  functions  which 
they  had  to  perform.    They  formed  a  part  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian system  of  government,  and  are  ezpready  dis- 
tinguished from  the  D*^3Jp,  aegaadm  (Jer.li,  28^  28),  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem  to  have  been 
inferior  (Dan.  iii,  2, 8,  27);  as  also  from  the  D^^,«»- 
rim  (Esth.  iii,  12;  viii,  9),  who,  on  the  other  band,  had 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction.     Sheshbaxzar,  the  "prince* 
(K'^iCJ,  Ezra  i,  8)  of  Judah,  was  appointed  by  Cym 
"governor"  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  v,  14),  or  *^ governor  «f 
the  Jews,"  as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (vi,  7),  an  of* 
fice  to  which  Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (NdL  v, 
14)  under  the  tide  of  Tirshatha  (Ezra  ii,68;  Neh.  viii, 
9).     Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal  fiuaihr 
of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "govenior"  of  Jadah  (Hag. 
i,  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of  his  poaitioo  in  the 
tribe  or  from  his  official  rank  is  not  quite  dear.    Tat- 
nai,  the  *' governor*'  beyond  the  river,  b  qioken  of  by 
Josephus  {Ant,  xi,  4,  4)  under  the  name  ii  Sisinea,  as 
iirapxoQ  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia  (comp.  1  Eadr.  vi,  8),  the 
same  term  being  employed  to  denote  the  Roouui  pro- 
consul or  propretor  as  well  as  the  procurator  (Joaephast 
AnL  XX,  8, 1).    It  appears  from  Ezra  vi,  %  that  these 
govemon  were  intrusted  with  the  eoUectaon  of  the 
king's  taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v,  18:  xii,  26,  that  they 
were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  apon  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  technically  termed  "  the  bread  of  ibs 
governor"  (comp.  Ezra  iv,  14).    They  were  pnhably 
assisted  in  discharging  their  official  dntiea  by  a  cobd- 
cil  (Ezra  iv,  7 ;  vi,  6).     In  the  Peshito  yerakn  of  Neb. 
iii,  11,  Pahath  Moab  is  not  taken  as  a  proper  Bani^  but 
is  rendered  "" chief  of  Moab;"  and  a  similar  tnnslatifla 
is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words  occur.  a§  in 
Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  11;  x,  14.     The  "goveraor"  be- 
yond the  river  had  a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  fton 
which  probably  he  administered  justice  when  makiqg 
a  progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii,  7)r— Smith. 
See  Governor. 

Pash'ar  [some  Pa'shwr]  (Heb.  PaAfAur'^  "^^R^B 
[Gesen.,  from  an  Arabic  root,  turrmmded  with  pro^fr- 
ity ;  FUrst,  from  a  Heb.  root,  liberation ;  the  etrixral- 
ogy,  as  implying  something  favorable,  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Jer.  xx,  8] ;  Sept.  ^atrxi^i  ^9i»V*  v.  r. 
^atrtTotfp  [Ezra  ii,88;  x,  22],  ^a<reovf>  [Neh.  viL41]. 
Uavxutp  [in  Jeremiah]),  the  name  of  two  or  three 
men. 

1.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Tmmer,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah,  who  acted  so  as  to  incur  a  severe  ttireac- 
ening  fVom  that  prophet.  B.C  G07.  Ppesumiiu;  on 
his  poalion  as  '^  chief  goremor  in  the  boose  of  the 
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LorT  (Jer.  xz,  l)~-that  is,  probably,  being  at  the  head 
of  thoae  who  had  the  charge  of  maintaining  order  and 
decorum  about  the  Temple — he  smote  Jeremiah,  when 
he  heard  him  prophesying  of  the  desolations  which 
were  going  to  fkll  upon  Jerusalem,  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks.  In  this  humiliating  and  painful  situation  the 
prophet  remained  for  a  night;  and  on  being  brought 
forth  on  the  morrow,  he  declared  to  Pashur  that  the 
Lord  no  longer  called  his  name  Pashur,  but  Magor-mi' 
sabib — on  every  side  enveloped  in  trouble  and  distress. 
This,  the  prophet  further  intimates,  was  to  be  verified 
by  both  Pashur  and  his  family  being  involved  in  the 
terrible  disasters  that  were  presently  to  burst  on  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  from  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
they  were  to  be  all  carried  away  into  captivity  to  Bab- 
ylon, and  die  in  that  foreign  land  (xx,  6).  We  have 
no  specific  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family;  but 
the  circumstances  which  soon  took  place  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  prediction  was  verified. 

2.  Another  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  being  the 
son  of  Melchiah  (Jer.  xxi,  1 ;  xxxviii,  1).  B.C  589. 
He  twice  came  in  contact  with  the  prophet :  once  when 
sent  along  with  some  others  to  inquire  what  was  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  respecting  the  meditated  assault  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  which  drew  forth 
an  announcement  of  certain  overthrow;  and  again  when 
concurring  with  several  others  in  an  application  to  the 
king  to  have  Jeremiah  put  to  death  on  account  of  the 
denunciations  he  was  uttering,  as  tending  to  discourage 
the  people  and  produce  in  them  a  spirit  of  disaffection. 
The  application  led  to  Jeremiah^s  imprisonment,  from 
which  be  was  only  delivered  by  the  special  interposi- 
taon  of  Providence  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  Pashur's  family, 
however,  were  among  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  and  seem  to  have  possessed  a  place 
of  importance  both  as  to  position  and  numbers  (Noh. 
▼ii,41;  xi,12). 

3L  The  father  of  Gedaliah,  which  latter  took  part 
with  the  Pashur  last  named  in  the  accusation  and  im- 
IHisooment  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxviii,  1).  B.G.  589. 
He  was  perhaps  identical  ¥rith  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing. 

Faa(B)iiiel]i,  Lobbnzo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
in  1629  at  Bologna.  He  first  studied  under  Simone 
Cantarini,  and  next  with  Flaminio  Torre.  He  aftei^ 
wards  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  enamoured  of 
the  ornamental  and  brilliant  style  of  Paul  Veronese,  and 
he  made  the  works  of  that  master  his  model,  though  he 
did  not  servilely  imitate  him.  Lanzi  says,  '*He  bor- 
rowed from  Veronese  his  effective  and  magnificent  com- 
position, but  the  airs  of  his  heads  and  the  distribution 
of  his  colors  he  obtained  from  another  source;  and 
though  he  never  acquired  the  correctness  of  design 
which  distinguishes  the  works  of  Tone,  yet  in  this  re- 
spect he  surpassed  Paolo."  On  his  return  to  Bologna, 
Paainelli  found  abundant  employment  in  painting,  prin- 
cipally for  the  chvrches.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to 
create  surprise  by  the  display  of  copious,  rich,  and  spir- 
ited compositions;  such  are  his  two  pictures  at  the 
Certosa,  representing  ChritCt  Entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
and  his  Xetum  into  Limbo ;  and  such,  too,  is  his  history 
of  Corioiamu,  in  the  Casa  Banuzzi — a  piece  found  re- 
peated in  many  collections.  No  one  can  behold  these 
paintings  without  granting  to  Pasinelli  a  true  painter's 
fire,  great  novelty  of  ideas,  and  an  elevated  character. 
With  these  gifts,  he  was  sometimes  too  extravagant  in 
his  imitation  of  the  attributes,  pompous  spectacles,  and 
strange  and  novel  draperies  of  Veronese,  which  he  is 
thonght  to  have  carried  to  the  extreme,  as  in  his  Preach' 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  WildernesSf  which  gave 
ooeaaion  to  hb  rival  Tarufli  sarcastically  to  remark  that, 
instead  of  the  desert  of  Judaa,  he  discovered  in  it  the 
piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  He  nevertheless  knew 
how  to  moderate  his  fire  according  to  his  theme,  as  in 
his  ffofy  FamHsfy  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Cai^ 
melites,  which  partakes  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of 
Aibano.    The  most  esteemed  of  ^  paintings  in  the 


churches  at  Bologna  are  the  Resurrection,  in  St.  Fran- 
ceses; and  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Ursula  and  her  Com- 
pamonSf  in  the  Palaaso  Zambeccari.  Pasinelli  died  in 
1700.  Basan  erroneously  states  that  Pasinelli  etched 
some  plates,  and  mentions  two — St.  John  Preaching  in 
the  WildemesSf  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SL  Ursula  and 
other  saints ;  but  these  plates  were  engraved  by  Loren- 
zini,  a  scholar  of  PaainellL  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
/AeF«Wilrte,u,658,659. 

Paalph&8,  a  goddess  worshipped  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  at  Thalamus  in  Laconia.  She  was  believed 
to  give  supernatural  revelations  or  oracular  responses 
in  dreams  to  those  who  slept  in  her  temple. 

PaBJthfla,  one  of  the  Graces  among  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

PaBor,  Qeorg,  a  learned  German  philologist,  was 
borta  Aug.  1,  1570,  at  EUar,  in  Nassau.  In  1615  he 
became  professor  of  philok^  at  Herbom,  and  in  1616 
at  Franecker,  where  he  died,  Dec.  10, 1687.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  small  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Lext- 
con  GrmcO'Laiin,  m  N,  Test,  (Herbom,  1622),  which  has 
been  several  times  republished,  and  he  left  among  his 
papers  a  grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  which  his 
son  Mattlueus  published,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  his  own,  under  the  title,  G,  Pasoris  Gram' 
maiica  Grteca  Sacra  X.  T,  in  tree  lQ>ros  distributa  (Gro- 
ningen,  1655).  This  work,  which  is  far  more  fitted 
than  the  lexicon  to  transmit  the  author's  name  to  pos- 
terity, is  now  a  literary  rarity,  and  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Foppen  {Bibliotheca  Belgica,  i,  842),  who  gives 
a  list  of  Pasor's  other  wri tings.  See  FUrst,  BU>L  Judaica^ 
iii,  68 ;  Steinschneider,  BibUogr.  Uandbuch,  p.  109 ;  The- 
ologisches  Unsotrsal-Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  AUganeines 
GeUhrten^Lexikon,  iii,  ^284 ;  continued  by  Bottermnnd, 
V,  1629 ;  Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Paaor,  Mattharas,  son  of  the  preceding,  is  noted 
also  for  his  philological  as  well  as  mathematical  attain- 
ments. He  was  born  at  Herbom  in  1599,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  in  Marburg.  After  teaching  for 
some  time  privately  in  Hebrew  and  mathematics  he  went 
to  England,  and  was  created  M.A.  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1624.  Not  finding  any  opportunity  there  of 
securing  a  professorship  he  went  over  to  France,  and 
attended  lectures  at  Paris.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  returned  to  Oxford  in  1625,  and 
was  shortly  after  made  lecturer  on  Oriental  languages. 
In  1626  he  was  made  temporary  professor,  and  exercised 
this  function  till  1629,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Groningeii, 
which  he  entered  upon  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mulier,  the  mathematical  professor, 
six  years  after,  Pasor  succeeded  to  that  chair,  and  in  1645 
he  was  raised  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was 
then  created  doctor.  On  this  occasion  he  resigned  bin 
mathematical  professorship,  but  retained  that  of  moral 
philosophy.  In  1658  he  made  a  visit  to  Nassau,  his 
native  country;  and,  going  as  far  as  Heidelberg,  was 
entertained  with  great  civility  by  the  elector  palatine. 
He  died  in  January,  1657-8,  at  Groningen,  having  never 
been  married.  He  published  no  books,  for  which  he 
gave  two  admirable  reasons :  first, "  Because  he  was  not 
willing  that  youth  should  be  diverted  from  reading  the 
good  ^ks  already  published  ;**  and,  secondly, "  Because 
he  did  not  care  that  the  booksellers  should  risk  their 
money."    (J.H.W.) 

Pasqtiali,  Fiutto,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Forii,  and  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  studied  under  Cario  Cignani  at  Bologna, 
and  afterwards  associated  himself  with  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschini,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  painted 
many  works  at  Bologna,  Rimini,  and  other  places,  in 
which  he  executed  the  ornamental  parts.  Some  of  his 
earlier  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  porrico  of  the  Serviti 
at  Bologna.  Lanzi  highly  commends  his  altar-piece  in 
the  church  of  S.  Vittore  at  Ravenna,  which  he  executed 
a]one  at  a  more  advanced  age.    He  is  supposed  to  have 
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died  about  1690.— Spooner,  Biog,  BitL  of  the  Fine  Ard^ 
\i,  657. 

Paaqualinl,  Felice,  a  Bolognese  painter,  who 
flourished  about  1575.  According  to  Malvasia,  he  was 
the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  whose  style  he  adopt- 
ed. He  executed  some  works  for  the  churcheSi  which 
Lanzi  thinks  might  justly  be  attributed  to  Sabbatini, 
such  was  the  part  he  took  in  their  execution. — Spooner, 
hiog,  HiaL  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  ii,  659. 

Pasqualiiii  (or  Pascalini),  Gloraniii  Bat- 
tista,  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  oen- 
turv.  His  earliest  print  is  dated  1619,  and  the  latest 
1680.  He  studied  painting  under  Giro  Ferri,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  acquired  much  eminence  in  that  art. 
He  executed  many  etchings,  mostly  after  Guercino,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  imitate  with  the  point  the  mas- 
terly pen-drawings  of  that  master,  but  he  did  not  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  command  of  his  instrument  to  accom- 
plish it  with  much  success.  He  frequently  signed  his 
plates  J.  B.  Centensis.  Nagler  gives  a  list  of  forty 
prints  by  him,  of  which  the  following  are  of  interest  to 
us:  Chritt  dictating  the  Gospel  to  St.  John;  the  Resur" 
rection  of  Lazarus ;  Christ  giving  the  Kegs  to  St,  P^er; 
Christ  taken  in  the  Garden ;  Angels  showUtg  Mary  Mag- 
dalene the  Instruments  of  the  Passion;  Christ  toHh  iAe 
Disciples  at  Emmaus ;  the  Incredulitg  of  Thomas ;  the 
Virgin  and  Infant^  toith  an  Angel  presenting  Fruit;  the 
Virgin  and  Truant,  to  whom  St,  John  presents  an  Apple ; 
Sf,  Charles  Borromeo ;  St,  Felix  resuscitating  a  Dead 
Child.  All  these  are  after  Guercino.  Besides,  Pasqua- 
liiii  elaborated  St.  Felix  kneeling  hrfore  the  Virgin  and 
Infant,  after  L.  Caraoci ;  St.  Diego  toorkwg  a  Miracle^ 
after  Ann.  Caraoci ;  the  Death  of  SL  Cecilia,  after  Do- 
menichino.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bist.  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
ii,  659. 

Pasqualis,  Martinez,  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  11- 
lundnati  (q.  v.),  was  bom  about  1715  in  Portugal.  Of 
Jewish  origin,  he  had  submitted  himself  in  1754  for  ad- 
mission to  the  cabalistic  body,  and  afterwards  became 
famous  bv  his  introduction  of  cabalistic  rites  into  sev- 

»  

eral  masonic  lod^^es  of  France — at  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
and  Bordeaux.  In  the  latter  city  he  initiated  operations 
which  he  called  theurgic.  One  of  his  most  devoted  ad- 
mirers there  was  Louis-Claude  de  Saint-Martin,  then 
an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Foix,  with  whom  he  has 
often  been  confounded,  in  consequence  of  the  analogy 
of  their  names.  Martinez,  who  presented  his  doctrine 
as  a  secret  Biblical  teaching  which  he  had  received  by 
tradition,  brought  it  in  1768  to  Paris,  and  made  a  large 
number  of  adepts,  who  in  1775  took  the  name  of  Mar- 
tinists.  In  their  reunions  they  engaged  in  exercises 
which  announced  active  virtues,  to  use  consecrated  lan- 
guage. They  obtained,  by  sensible  means,  manifesta- 
tions of  an  intellectual  order,  which  revealed  to  the 
proselytes  a  science  of  minds,  as  the  visions  of  Sweden- 
borg,  of  a  sentimeatal  order,  revealed  a  science  of  souls. 
One  may  conclude  from  Pasqualis's  unpublished  writ^ 
ings,  and  from  those  of  his  disciples,  that  he  believed, 
or  made  his  disciples  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
in  a  devoted  state  to  produce  supernatural  effects,  or 
miracles.  Martinez  Pasqualis  left  Paris  in  1778  for  St. 
Domingo,  where  he  was  called  to  succeed  one  of  his  rel- 
atives, and  died  at  Purt-au-Prince  the  following  year. 
See  Saint-Martin,  Oiuvres  diverses,  passim.  —  Hoefer, 
iVour.  Biog,  GineraU,  xxxix,  295. 

Pasqnalotto,  Constantino,  an  Italian  painter, 
flourished  at  Vicensa  about  1700.  He  studied  at  Ven- 
ice, and  on  returning  to  his  native  city  be  executed 
some  fine  works  for  the  churches.  Lanzi  says  he  was 
more  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  his  draperies  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring  than  for  the  correctness  of 
his  design.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Bist.  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
ii,  659. 

Pass  (or  Paase),  Crtepin  de,  called  the  Younger, 


a  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  about  1680L  Lit- 
tle is  known  with  certainty  of  him.  He  studied  design 
and  engraving  in  1659.  There  are  only  a  few  prints 
by  him,  among  which  are  three  of  a  set  of  four  plates 
of  the  Bistorg  of  the  Atdk  Man  and  Lazarus  ;  the  fourth 
was  engraved  by  his  father.  See  Sgoaaia,  Bioff»  Bist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  660. 

Pass  (or  Passe),  Magdalena  de,  dangfiter  of 
Crispin  de  Passe,  was  bora  about  1683.  She  learned 
engraving  of  her  father,  and  elaborated  some  amall  plates 
of  portraits  and  other  subjects  in  such  a  neat,  finished 
style  that  they  possess  considerable  merit.  Annon^  her 
works  are,  the  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  after  £b- 
heimer ;  fine. — Spooner,  Biog.  BisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  ii, 
661. 

Passage,  in  the  A.  Y.,  is  the  representatirc  in  cer- 
tain places  of  several  forms  from  the  root  "^27,  ofrtfr, 
to  cross:  1,  the  simple  verb  (NumK  xx,  21,  ''give  pas- 
sage," elsewhere  usually  ^  pass^ ;  2,  ^39,  iher,  a  cross" 
ing  (Josh,  xxii,  11;  in  the  plur.  Jer.  xxu,  20,  Abarim 
[q.  V.];  elsewhere  ^' beyond,*^  etc)  [see  also  EacaJ; 
*139p,  maabdr,  fem.  n*^^^p,  a  transit,  either  by  wa> 
ter  (Judg.  xii,  5,  6;  Jer.  Ii,  32),  a  ford  (as  rendered 
often),  or  by  land,  a  pau  through  mountains  (tan.  x, 
29),  as  at  Michmash  (q.  v.)  (1  Sam.  xii,  28 ;  zziv,  4). 

Passalorynohites,  a  party  of  Montaniats  who 
observed  perpetual  silence,  giving  literal  obedieoce  to 
Pba.  cxli,  8 :  *'  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  nay  moath; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  Jerome  found  some  of  them 
in  Galatia,  obeying  this  miserable  literalbm.  TheiT 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wawakoc^  a  nenl,  and 
piv,  a  nostril,  because  when  they  put  their  finger  to 
their  mouth,  which  they  did  to  keep  their  mcmth  firon 
giving  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  they  touched  their 
nose.    The  Passalor}'nchites  did  not  even  pray  andiUj. 

Passau,  a  picturesque  fortified  fh>ntier  town  of 
Bavaria,  containing  12,000  people,  and  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Ilx  with  the  Danube, 
ninety  miles  east-north-east  of  Munich,  and  riaing  like 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  Dan- 
ube, is  strikingly  effective  and  picturesque.     The  place 
is  especially  celebrated  in  Protestant  Church  hiatorr, 
for  it  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  Pttsan  was  signed, 
Aug.  2, 1552,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  on  the  other, 
giving  public  recc^ition  to  the  Lutheran   faith  ct 
among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  enfnre. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  bi^- 
op*s  palace,  the  post-oflloe  (where  the  treaty  of  Paaaau 
was  signed  in  1552);  the  Jesuits'  College,  a  lar|^  boild- 
ing  now  used  as  a  school;  and  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's.    In  the  Cathedral  Square  (Domplats)  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  of  recent 
erection.     Passau  contains  also  numerous  pictare-ga)- 
leries,  collections  of  antiquities,  and  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions.    The  natural  advantages  of  this 
site,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  were  appreciated  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Romans,  who  erected  a  strong  eanp 
here,  garrisoned  it  with  Batavian  troops,  and  fron  thb 
ciroumstance  named  it  Batava  Castra. 
long  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  the  7th 
but  secularised  in  1808.    The  cathedrsl  of 
great  part  of  the  town  were  consumed  by  fire  hi  166S. 
During  the  Refomation  period  many  advocates  of  the 
new  cause  flourished  in  Passau,  but  the  Jesoita  of  Vi- 
enna, who  in  1612  succeeded  in  establishing  a  ooOege  at 
Passau,  used  all  means  at  their  command  to  reiastate 
Romanism  at  this  place  in  its  wonted  gloiy  and  power, 
and  thev  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Protestant  MA  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.    See  Spieker,  GfKk:  des 
Augsburger  ReUgUmsfriedena  (Schlita,  1854):  Baske, 
Reformationsgesch.  voL  vii ;  Soamca,  Bist,  of  the  Brf, 
iii,  747 ;  Hefele,  CondUengeseh,  v,  26  sq. ;  Fisher,  Hi^,  f^f 
the  Ref  p.  1 67 ;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Bist.  iv,  206.   See  Paor- 
kstantism;  Rkpormatioii.     (J.  H.W.) 
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PaBsavantL  Jacx>po^  an  Italian  taoetic  writer, 
died  Jone  18, 1857,  at  Florence,  hia  native  place.  He 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  rendered 
hia  name  celebrated  in  Italy  by  a  treatise  entitled 
Speeduo  deila  veaa  pemtenza,  which  Leonaidi  Salviati 
had  printed  in  1585.  The  Academy  oTLa  Cnuca  placed 
this  treatise  among  the  classical  works  for  its  excellence 
of  style,  and  published  an  edition  of  it  in  1681,  which 
wan  reproduced  in  1725  (Florence,  4to).  See  i^hard 
et  Qnetif,  ScripL  ord,  Prwdkat  voL  L— Hoefer,  Nouv» 
Biog,  GhuraUj  xxxix,  804. 

Passeraxii,  Alberto  Radtcati,  Count  o/*,  was  an 
Italian  philosopher,  bom  in  Piedmont,  who  lived  in  the 
last  centnry.  Attached  to  the  house  of  king  Victor 
Amadens  II,  he  was  concerned  in  the  differences  which 
arose  between  that  prince  and  the  holy  chair  on  the 
subject  of  consistorial  benefices,  and  wrote  against  the 
court  of  Rome  pamphlets  so  violent  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  suit  which  was  brought  against  him,  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  seizure  of  his  goods.  But 
he  was  enabled  to  escape  the  effect  of  this  judgment, 
and  fled  to  England,  where  he  allied  himself  with  Gol-> 
litts,  Tlndal,  and  other  freethinkers.  He  died  in  Hol- 
land, and  bequeathed  all  that  he  possessed  to  the  poor. 
We  have  several  works  of  his  in  French,  in  which  are 
fomid  a  singular  mixture  of  invectives  against  the 
clergy,  plans  of  reform,  and  philosophical  ideas;  of 
these  we  quote  DittertaHon  tur  kt  mort  (Rotterdam, 
1788).  This  tract,  advocating  materialism,  justifying 
suicide,  and  denying  human  responsibility,  was  sup- 
pressed. We  quote  again  of  hia  works  a  RecueU  de 
p&ee9  curieuies  (ibid.  1736,  8vo),  and  a  supposed  trans- 
latimi  under  the  title  of  La  Religion  Mohammedane  com- 
parie  a  ta  PaUfone  (1737, 8vo).  See  Factum  prefixed 
to  the  Recueil  of  1736. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geniraie, 
xxxix,  205. 

FaBfleri,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  of  Como, 
flourished  about  1505.  In  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city  is  a  picture  of  The  Virgin  surrounded  by  the  Apos- 
tles^ in  which  the  composiUon  and  expression  of  the 
heads  are  good;  but  Lanzi  says  there  ia  a  dryness  in 
the  hands,  with  the  use  of  gilding,  unworthy  of  the 
age  in  which  Passeri  painted.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL 
<^tke  Fine  Arts,  ii,  661. 

Paaserl,  Glovaniii  Battista,  a  distinguished 
painter  and  ecclesiastic,  is  author  of  one  of  the  best 
ooUeetions  of  biographies  of  Italian  artists.  He  was 
bom  at  Rome  about  1610.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tiofti,  and,  according  to  hia  own  account,  did  not  take 
up  painting  until  comparatively  late.  He  was  flrst  en- 
gaged in  the  capacity  of  a  painter  in  1685  by  Canini,  in 
the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  at  Frascati,  where  he  contracted 
an  inttmate  friendship  with  Domenichino,  then  return- 
ed from  Naples.  When  Domenichino  died  in  Naples, 
In  1641,  Passeri  was  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  and  he  read  a  funeral  oration  on  him,  and  paint- 
ed a  portrait  of  him,  now  in  the  gallery  Degli  Uffizi,  at 
Florence.  At  the  close  of  his  life  Faraeri  entered  into 
holy  onlers,  and  obtained  in  1675  a  benefice  in  the  col- 
lege of  Santa  Haria,  in  VU  Lata.  He  died  in  1679. 
Faaseri  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  historians  of 
art;  his  theoretical  knowledge  was  good,  and  his  state- 
menta  are  believed  to  be  very  correct.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  book  lying  for  nearly  a  century  unnoticed, 
or  rather  unpublished,  was  owing  to  its  unfinished  state 
and  the  severity  of  many  of  his  remarks,  especially  on 
BeminL  It  was  first  published  in  Rome  by  an  anony- 
mooa  editor  (supposed  to  be  Bottari,  editor  of  the  Let^ 
tere  PitUniche)  in  1772,  with  some  omissions,  under  the 
tittey  VUe  de  PiOorif  SeuUori,  ed  A  rckit^  che  anno  la^ 
voraio  M  Roma,  morti  dal  1641  fino  al  1678,  di  Giam^ 
batUsia  Passeriy  POtore  e  Potia  (492  pp.  4to),  thus  con- 
stituting a  continuation  to  the  work  of  Baglione,  It 
cootains  thirty-aix  lives,  from  Domenichino  to  Salvator 
Kosa  inclusive.  There  is  only  one  public  picture  by 
Paaaeri  in  Rome,  a  Cncci^Eston,  between  two  saints,  in 


the  church  of  San  Giovanni  della  Malva.  See  English 
Cgchp,  8.  v.;  Spooner,  Biog,  UisL  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii, 
661. 

Passeri,  Giuseppe,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1654.  According  to  Pascoli,  he 
was  a  scholar  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  followers  of  his  style.  He  painted  many 
works  for  the  churches  at  Rome,  and  at  different  places 
in  the  Roman  territory.  In  the  church  of  the  Vatican 
he  painted  a  pendant  to  the  Baptism  of  Maratti,  repre- 
senting St»  Peter  baptizing  the  Centurion,  This  work, 
after  beuig  copied  in  mosuc,  was  sent  to  the  church  of 
the  Coventuals  at  Urbtno.  It  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Maratti  himself,  and  is  admirably  colored ; 
but  in  his  other  works  at  Rome,  such  as  the  Conoeptum, 
in  the  church  of  SL  Tommaso  in  Parione,  the  coloring 
is  comparatively  feeble.  At  Pesara  is  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  works,  representing  SU  Jerome  meditating  on 
the  Last  Judgment,  He  painted  for  the  collections,  and 
was  also  an  excellent  portrait  punter.  Passeri  lived 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  house  was  much  frequented 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank  for  taste  and  literature.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1714.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the 
FineArtSf  il,  661. 

Passeroni,  Oian  Carlo,  an  Italian  writer,  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in 
1718  at  Condamine,  in  the  county  of  Nizza;  he  studied 
at  Milan  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  afterwards  took 
orders  as  a  priest.  He  went  to  Rome  with  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Milan,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  poverty  oft«n  bor- 
dering upon  destitution ;  but  he  was  so  used  to  be  con- 
tent with  little  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  his 
condition,  and  constantly  refused  the  offers  of  his  nu- 
merous Milanese  friends  to  relieve  his  wants.  Pas- 
seroni was  fond  of  study,  and  especially  of  poetry,  and 
he  bad  a  great  share  in  reforming  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ian writers  of  his  age.  Parini,  who  in  his  youth  waa 
intimate  with  Passeroni,  afterwards  admitted  that  to 
his  precepts  and  example  he  owed  the  formation  of  his 
own  style.  The  principal  work  of  Passeroni  is  a  half 
burlesque,  half  moral  poem,  styled  //  Cicerone,  in  one 
hundred  and  one  cantos.  It  lb  full  of  digressions,  some- 
thing similar  in  manner  to  Steme*s  Tristram  Shandy} 
but  Passeroni's  digressions  are  clearly  intelligible,  and 
have  all  a  moral  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero*8 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  whereon  to  hang 
his  disquisitions.  Passeroni  ridicules  or  reproves  the 
numerous  follies  and  vices  of  society  in  a  good-humor- 
ed and  often  highly  amusing  strain,  and  his  verses,  like 
those  of  Ovid,  seem  to  flow  naturally  and  without  effort 
from  his  pen.  This  facility,  and  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  constitute  the  principal  charm  of 
the  poem.  Passeroni  also  wrote  seven  volumes  of  fables 
in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of  those  of  ^sop,  Phsedrus, 
and  Avienus.  He  died  at  Milan  in  \SG&,— English  Cg- 
eUp,  8.  V. 

Passerotti,  Bartolom^o,  an  Italian  painter,  waa 
bom  about  1540  at  Bologna.  He  studied  under  Taddeo 
Zuccara  at  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  one  of 
the  assistants  of  that  master.  He  is  also  commended 
by  Borghini  and  Lomazzo.  Passerotti  resided  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches,  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is 
the  Martyrdom  of  St,  PauL  On  his  return  to  Bologna 
he  painted  many  altar-pieces  for  the  churches,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in 
St.  Pietro;  the  Annunciationj  in  St.  Martino  Maggiore; 
The  Virgin  on  a  Throne,  surrounded  by  St,  John  the 
Baptist  €atd  other  Sainis,  in  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore, 
which  last  work  was  avowedly  painted  in  competition 
with  the  Caracci,  and  elicited  their  praise.  The  ex- 
quisite degree  of  diligence  and  refinement  which  Paa- 
serotti  displayed  in  this  work  he  rarely  used;  but  he 
generally  painted  in  a  bold,  free  style,  with  remarkable 
facility  of  execution.     He  also  excelled  in  portraits^ 
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and  in  this  branch  Goido  ranked  him  next  to  Titian, 
preferring  him  before  the  Caraoci  themselves.  He 
opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  which  was  attended  by 
many  distinguished  masters.  Lanzi  says  '*  he  was  the 
first  at  Bologna  to  make  a  grander  display,  and  began 
to  vary  Scripture  histories  by  drawing  fmro  the  naked 
torsL"  Passerotti  possessed  remarkable  skill  in  design- 
ing with  his  pen,  a  gift  which  drew  to  his  school  Agos- 
tino  Caracci.  He  also  wrote  a  book,  from  which  he 
taught  the  symmetry  and  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
essential  to  the  artist.  His  pictures  are  distinguished 
by  a  sparrow,  in  allusion  to  his  name — a  custom  derived 
from  the  ancients,  and  practiced  by  many  modem  art- 
ists. Zani  describes  Passerotti  as  a  designer  and  en- 
graver. He  says,  also,  that  he  is  called  //  Mcutro  al 
Pauera  (the  Master  of  the  Sparrow),  from  his  having 
used  a  sparrow  between  the  letters  Bw  and  P.  as  his  re- 
bus, but  this  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 
Bartsch  commends  Passerotti  highly  for  his  ability  as 
a  designer,  and  for  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his 
manner  of  engraving.  He  enumerates  and  describes 
fifteen  prints  by  him,  also  two  mentioned  by  Gori  and 
Bost,  and  one  doubtful;  but  he  does  not  consider  the 
catalogue  complete.  He  says  that  Passerotti's  prints 
have  at  all  times  been  sought  for  by  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs, and  that  they  have  become  extremely  scarce, 
the  richest  collections  possessing  one  or  two  at  most 
We  append  a  list  of  Passerotti^s  etchings,  as  given  by 
Bartsch  (Pdntre-Graveur^  tom.  xviii) :  The  Chastity  of 
Joseph,  after  Parmiggiano :  —  The  Fmto/ton,  after  F. 
Sa]\'iati:  —  The  Virgin,  with  the  IrrfcaU  and  SL  John; 
marked  P.  F. : — a  shnilar  subject,  with  the  letters  B.  P. : 
— The  Virffin,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  the  infant 
Jesus  on  her  knees ;  signed  R  Pasarot. : — Jenu  Chritt 
holding  a  Banner ;  signed  R  Pasarot  This  and  the 
five  following  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  suite  of  thir- 
teen, representing  Chritt  and  hie  Apoatke: — St,  Peter; 
the  letters  R  P.  on  the  left  at  bottom: — SL  Andrew; 
signed  R  Pasarot  at  bottom : — St.  John  the  Evangelist ; 
ditto : — St,  Bartholomew ;  ditto : — St,  Paul;  the  letters 
R  P.  on  the  right  at  bottom : — Religion,  represented  by 
a  woman  seated,  and  surrounded  by  the  sun ;  the  letter 
R  on  the  right  at  bottom : — Painting,  represented  by  a 
young  female  with  wings ;  the  letters  R  P.  on  the  right 
at  bottom: — The  Young  Woman  in  Bed;  R  Passarot 
written  backwards,  the  letter  R  reversed  and  joined  to 
the  P. : — The  Sacrifice,  in  which  there  are  eight  figures ; 
the  letters  R  P.  on  the  left  at  bottom*.— rAe  Charity, 
mentioned  by  Gon\—The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca, after  Perugino;  mentioned  by  Rost: — A  Hdy 
Family,  doubtful : — St,  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  ^ 
cm  AngeL  St  Peter  is  seated,  and  the  angel,  without 
wings,  has  placed  the  left  hand  on  Peter*s  shoulder, 
and  directs  the  way  with  the  right ;  at  the  bottom,  in 
the  comer,  are  the  letters  R  P.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  u,  661,  662. 

Passerotti,  Tibnrzio,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1575.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  whose  manner  he  adopted,  though 
he  wrought  with  a  less  bold,  free,  and  rapid  pencil.  He 
executed  some  works  for  the  churches,  which  were  ad- 
mired for  their  beautiful  composition,  and  which  Lanzi 
says  possess  real  merit  The  principal  are.  The  A  esump- 
tion,  in  S.  Maria  Mascarella ;  The  Virgin,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jerome,  in  S.  Cecilia ;  The  A  nnunciation,  in  S. 
Christina ;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cathatina,  in  S. 
Giacomo  Maggiore,  which  last  is  his  most  celebrated 
performance.  He  was  also  an  excellent  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1612.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  662.  ^ 

Passignano,  DosfENioo  da,  or  Dombnico  Crrsti, 
Cavaliere,  an  Italian  painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Some  ac- 
counts give  1560,  but  this  is  probably  too  late ;  Baglione 
says  he  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  died  in  1688, 
which  would  phioe  his  birth  in  1557  or  1558.    He  was 


the  pupil  of  Federigo  Zuochero,  and  lived  aome  time  in 
Venice,  where  be  acquired  a  decided  prefeienoe  for  the 
Venetian  school  of  painting,  and  especially  the  wuki 
of  Paolo  Veronese.  He  acquired  a  great  reputaCton  ss 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  popes  Paul  V  and 
Urban  VIII ;  he  painted  The  Crucifixion  ofSU  JPeier  for 
the  Capella  Clementina  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  Vatican,  for  which  he  was  created  Cavalieie  deO' 
Abito  di  Cristo.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  at 
Florence,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  those 
painters  who  contributed  towards  the  reform  of  the  Flor- 
entine school  by  improving  the  taste  for  color,  and  ren- 
dering the  mannered  anatomical  schod  less  popolaL 
Passignano  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Cigoli,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Lodovico  Caraoci  while 
in  Florence.  He  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  Pietro 
Sorri  of  Siena  was  the  most  distinguished. — Engfith 
Cyclop,  s.  V.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  qfthe  fme  Arts, 
voL  i,  s.  V.  Cav.  Domenico  Cresti 


Passing  Bell,  the  bell  which  in  former  times 
tolled  when  any  person  was  dying  or  passing  oat  of  this 
life.  It  is  tolled  in  England  at  the  burial  of  any  pa- 
rishioner, the  practice  being  enjoined  in  the  sixth  canon 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  ths  United  States  the 
practice  of  tolling  the  bell  on  the  occurrence  of  death 
and  at  the  funeral  service  was  formerly  veiy  general, 
but  it  is  gradually  becoming  rare,  especially  in  laige 
places.  In  hamlets  and  villages,  where  greater  intimacy 
prevails  among  the  people  than  in  the  cities,  the  toQing 
of  the  bell  to  register  the  death-stroke  wi^  probahhr 
continue  for  some  time  yet  One  of  the  pecuhar  featoRs 
of  this  practice  is  the  notice  by  the  bdl  of  the  age  of 
the  deceased. 

Passion  (Gr.  irairxw,  to  suffer)  ezpresaes  really  the 
contrary  of  action.  But  first  in  the  plural  form,  and 
now  even  in  the  singular,  the  word  is  used  to  describe 
a  violent  commotion  or  agitaticm  of  the  mind — emotioii, 
zeal,  ardor.  In  its  widest  sense  it  denotes  all  the  states 
or  manifestations  of  the  sensibility — every  form  and 
degree  of  feeling.  In  a  more  restricted  psychological 
sense  it  is  confined  to  those  states  of  the  sensibilitr 
which  are  turbulent,  and  weaken  our  power  of  self-com- 
mand. This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase,  in 
which  passion  is  opposed  to  reason,  (a.)  Plato  ar- 
ranged the  passions  in  two  classes,  the  concupiaeihie 
and  irascible — iirt9vfua  and  Svfiog ;  the  former  spring- 
ing from  the  body  and  perishing  with  it,  the  latter  eoiH 
nected  with  the  rational  and  immortal  part  of  oar  nat- 
ure, and  stimulating  to  the  ponuit  of  good  and  the 
avoiding  of  excess  and  evil.  Aristotle  indnded  all 
man's  active  principles  under  one  general  desagaatioa 
of  oretic,  and  distinguished  them  into  the  appetite  iiaa- 
cible,  the  appetite  concupiaeihie,  which  had  their  or- 
igin in  the  body,  and  the  body  rational  (^rX^Mc)^ 
which  is  in  the  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reaaoo. 
Descartea  and  Malebranche  have  each  given  a  theoiy 
and  classification  of  the  passions,  also  Vt.  baac  Watta, 
Dr.  Cogan,  and  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  Le  BrmL  The  last 
named  makes  the  number  of  passions  about  tmaty : 
1.  Attention ;  2.  admiration ;  8.  astonishment;  4  vener- 
ation; 5.  rapture;  6.  Joy,  with  tranquillity;  7.  desire; 
8.  laughter;  9.  acute  pain ;  10.  pains,  simply  bodily ;  1 J . 
sadness;  12.  weeping;  18.  compassion ;  14.  soon;  15. 
horror;  16.  terror  or  fright;  17.  anger;  18.  hatred;  19l 
jealousy ;  20.  despair.  All  these  may  be  lepnafnCed 
on  canvas  by  the  penciL  Some  make  their  nansber 
greater,  adding  aversion,  love,  emulation,  etc;  thcae, 
however,  may  be  considered  aa  indnded  in  the  abo«^ 
list  They  are  divided  by  some  into  puhlie  and  pri- 
vate, proper  and  improper,  social  and  adfish  paflMMML 
<6.)  The  origin  of  the  passions  is  from  impreaioM  osi 
the  senses;  from  the  operations  of  naaoo,  by  which 
good  or  evil  is  foreseen;  and  from  the  leooUectiem  of 
memory,  (c.)  The  ol^eets  of  the  paasions  are  mtmfy 
things  sensible,  on  account  of  their  near  allianoe  to  the 
body;  but  objects  of  aspizitnal  natnra  aho,  tfaoagk  h 
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▼inUe,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  pasrionf :  foeh  as 
the  JoTe  of  (jiod,  heaven,  hdUl,  eteruityi  etc  (d.)  As  to 
the  vmocoKjf  of  the  paasioiis;  in  themselyes  they  are 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  according  to  the  good  or  ill 
MM  that  is  made  of  them,  and  the  degrees  to  which 
they  rise,  (e.)  The  wtfubieaB  of  the  paaeiona  is  consid- 
erable ;  they  were  given  us  for  a  kind  of  spring  or  elas- 
ticity to  comci  the  natural  slaggisbnees  of  the  oorpo- 
real  part.  They  give  birth  to  poetiy,  sdenoe,  painting, 
music,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  which  minister  u>  pleas- 
ure ;  nor  are  they  less  serviceable  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  truth.  "  When  sanctified/'  says  Dr.  Watts, 
**  they  set  the  powers  of  the  understanding  at  work  in 
the  search  of  divine  truth  and  religious  duty;  they 
keep  the  soul  fixed  to  divine  things ;  render  the  duties 
of  holiness  much  easier,  and  temptations  to  sin  much 
weaker;  and  render  us  more  like  Christ,  and  fitter  for 
his  presence  and  enjoyment  in  heaven.*'  (/I)  As  to  the 
regulation  of  the  psssions :  to  know  whether  they  are 
under  dne  restraints  and  directed  to  proper  objects,  we 
mnst  inquire  whether  they  influence  our  opinions ;  run 
before  the  undeistanding ;  are  engaged  in  trifling,  and 
i^glectfiil  of  important  objects;  express  themselves  in 
an  indecent  numner;  and  whether  they  disorder  our 
oonduct.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  are  out  of  their  due 
bounds,  and  will  become  sources  of  trial  rather  than  in- 
struments of  good.  To  have  them  properly  regulated, 
we  should  possess  knowledge  of  our  duty,  take  God's 
Word  for  our  rule,  be  much  in  prayer  and  dependence 
on  the  Divine  Being.  (^)  lastly,  we  should  stue^  the 
passions.  To  examine  them  accurately,  indeed,  re- 
quires much  skill,  patience,  observation,  and  judgment ; 
but  to  form  any  pruper  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
various  operations;  to  detect  the  errors  that  arise  from 
heated  temperament  and  intellectual  excess;  to  know 
how  to  touch  their  various  strings,  and  to  direct  and 
employ  them  in  the  best  of  all  services — to  accomplish 
these  ends,  the  study  of  the  passions  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

"  Amid  the  nnmerons  branches  of  knowledge,"  says  Mr. 
Coiran,  "which  dalm  the  attention  of  the  human  mind, 
no  one  can  be  more  Important  than  this.  Whatever  most 
intimately  coucems  ourvelves  mnst  be  of  the  first  mo- 
ment. An  attention,  therefore,  to  the  workings  of  our 
own  minds;  tradng  the  power  which  eztemiil  objects 
have  over  ns ;  dlwovering  the  nature  of  onr  emotions  and 
aiTectlons ;  and  comprehending  the  reason  of  onr  being 
affected  in  a  particninr  manner,  mnst  have  a  direct  influ- 
eoee  noon  onr  pursuits,  our  characters,  and  our  happi- 
ness. It  may  with  Jnstice  be  advanced  that  the  happi- 
ness of  ourselves  in  this  department  is  of  much  greater 
utility  than  abetmser  speculations  concerning  the  natnre 
of  the  human  soul,  or  even  the  most  seen  rate  knowledge 
of  its  intellectnal  powers;  for  it  is  accordina:  as  the  paa- 
alons  and  affections  are  excited  and  directea  towards  the 
objects  investigated  by  onr  Intellectual  nntnres  that  we 
become  nseftil  to  ourselves  and  others ;  that  we  rise  into 
respectability  or  sink  into  contempt:  that  we  diAise  or 
enjoy  happiness,  diffuse  or  snffer  misery.  An  accurate 
analysis  of  these  passions  and  affections,  therefore,  is  to 
the  moralist  what  the  science  of  anatomy  Is  to  the  sur- 
ceoo.  It  constitutes  the  first  principles  of  rational  prac- 
uce :  It  is,  in  a  moral  view,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart ;  it 
discovers  why  it  beats,  and  how  it  heats ;  indicates  ap- 
pearances in  a  sound  and  healthy  state ;  detects  diseases 
with  tbeir  causes,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  in 
the  power  it  communicates  of  applying  suitable  reme- 
dies." 

See  Hotcheson,  Watts,  Le  Brun,  Cqgan,  and  Davan 
On  the  Ptutioru ;  Grove,  Moral  Phiios,  voL  i,  chap,  vii ; 
Reid,  Active  Powers  of  Man;  Fordyoe,  Eiemenis  of 
Moral  Pkilot, ;  Burke,  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
p.  50;  M'Cosh,  HitL  of  Scottish  Phiios,;  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  of  Phiios.  (see  Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Southern  Rev, 
Oct.  1874,  art.  ill;  New-Efiglander,  Oct.  1872,  p.  28d. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Paaaion  is  a  term  ecclesiastically  applied  to  our 
Lord's  emcifixion  (aa  in  Acts  i,  3,  rodtiv,  suffering^  as 
elsewhere  rendered).  For  the  detailed  circumstances 
oonnected  with  this  event,  see  Agony  ;  Crucifixion  ; 
FitAOKLLATiON,  otc.  MonogHiphs  on  the  various  points 
may  be  seen  cited  in  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatvm, 
p.  50,  62,  60,  62;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu^  p.  158,  174.     See 
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also  Blant,  Hist,  Diet.  s.  ▼.;  LomL  Qfu  Bn.  Jannaxy» 
1875,  p.  106  sq.;  liddon,  Di»,  of  Christ;  Bunsen,  Uie 
heUige  Leidensgeschichte  (Leips.  1861) ;  Farrar,  L^/e  qf 
ChrisL    For  the  history,  see  Jesus  Ciuubt. 

PASSION,  Stxbolb  of  the,  are  numerous,  and,  al- 
though rarely  seen  in  the  Catacombs  and  in  early  sculpt- 
ure, they  are  constantly  found  in  churches.  They  are — 
the  two  swords  of  the  apoetles,  the  ear  of  Malchus,  Sl 
Peter's  sword,  the  pillar  and  cord,  the  scourge,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  three  dice,  the  spear,  the  sponge, 
the  nails,  the  cross,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  ham- 
mer and  pinoens,  the  ladder,  the  lantern,  the  boxes  of 
spice  for  embalming,  the  seamless  garment,  the  purse 
and  the  cock;  the  five  wounds  are  represented  by  the 
hands  and  feet  with  a  heart  in  the  centre,  each  pierced 
with  one  wound,  or  by  a  heart  alone  with  Ave  wounds. 

Passion  Cross,  a  cross  of  the  form  of  that  on  which 
our  Saviour  suffered,  with  a  long  stem  and  a  short  trav- 
erse near  the  top.  It 
is  of  occasional  occur- 
rence as  a  heraldic 
charge,  though  leas 
frequent  than  many 
other  varieties  of 
cross.  A  passion 
cross,  when  elevated 
on  three  steps  or  de- 
grees (which  have  been  said  by  heralds  to  represent  the 
virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity),  is  called  a  Cross 
Calvary, 

Passion  Day.    See  Good  Friday. 

Passion,  Orders  of  the,  were  founded  in  the 
Chureh  during  the  Crusades.  One  of  these  was  origi- 
nated by  king  Richard  II  of  England  in  1880;  another 
by  king  Chartes  VI  of  France  in  1400,  composied  of  sol- 
diers against  the  Saracens.  They  were  fiiudly  merged 
into  orders  of  knighthood.  A  female  order  of  the  Pas- 
sion was  founded  in  1588  by  Ifaria  Lanrentia  Longa  at 
Naples,  and  was  composed  of  nuns.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  Pope 
Clement  VIII  in  1600,  and  Gregory  XV  in  1622,  con- 
firmed this  order,  and  it  still  exists  in  Italy.  See  abo 
Passionists. 

Passion  Plays.    See  MYSTERixa. 

Passion  "Week,  a  name  in  Chureh  language  for 
the  week  preceding  Easter,  because  with  it,  in  strict  sense, 
the  commemoration  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
is  observed  by  the  Christian  churohes  that  observe  hol- 
idays. The  week  was  by  the  early  Chureh  called  Heb- 
domas  Magna,  or  the  Great  Week,  St.  Chrysostom 
says  that  it  was  so  called,  not  because  it  consisted  of 
longer  days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks,  but 
because  at  this  time  great  things  were  wrought  for 
us  by  Christy  for  in  this  week  the  ancient  tyranny  of 
the  devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  extinct,  the  strong 
man  was  bound,  his  goods  were  spoiled,  sin  was  abol- 
ished, the  curse  was  destroyed,  paradise  was  opened, 
heaven  became  accessible,  men  and  angels  were  joined 
together,  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down, 
the  barriers  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  God  of 
peace  made  peace  between  things  in  heaven  and  things 
in  earth.  Many  of  the  early  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  fast  much  more  strictly  in  this  than  in  the 
other  weeks  of  Lent.  Epiphanins  says  that  in  his  time 
the  people  confined  their  diet  during  that  week  to  dried 
meats,  namely,  bread  and  salt  and  water.  Nor  were 
these  used  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening.  In  an- 
other place  the  same  ancient  writer  says, "  Some  contin- 
ue the  whole  week,  making  one  prolonged  fast  of  the 
whole;  others  eat  after  two  days;  and  others  every 
evening."  Chrysostom  mentions  that  during  this  week 
it  was  customary  to  make  a  more  liberal  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  charity 
to  those  who  had  need  of  it.  To  servants  it  was  a  time 
of  rest  and  liberty,  and  the  same  privilege  extended  to 
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the  week  following  as  well  as  to  the  week  preoe^g 
Easter.  The  emperon,  also,  granted  a  general  release 
to  prisoners  at  this  season,  and  commanded  all  suits  and 
processes  at  law  to  cease.  The  Thursday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed, was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs.  In 
some  of  the  Latin  churches  the  communion  was  admin- 
istered on  this  day  in  the  evening,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  last  supper,  a  provision  being  made  for  this  in 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  On 
this  day  the  competenteSf  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
publicly  recited  the  creed  in  the  presence  ctf*  the 
bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  Such  public  pen- 
itents, also,  as  had  completed  the  penance  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  were  then  absolved.  On  this  day,  too, 
it  was  customary  for  servants  to  receive  the  communion. 
(The  modem  ritualists  call  it  Maunday  Tkunday, 
q.  V.)  The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  or 
Patch  of  the  CivtSj  in  opposition  to  Easter^  or  the  Patch 
of  the  Resurrection,  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution was  proclaimed  to  all  those  who  observed  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The  Sat- 
urday, or  Sabbath,  in  Passion  Week,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
only  Sabbath  throughout  the  year  that  the  Greek 
churches,  and  some  of  the  Western,  kept  as  a  fast.  The 
fast  was  continued  not  only  until  evening,  but  protimct- 
ed  till  cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time  of  Chrut*s  resurrection.  The  pre- 
vious part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises 
of  various  kinds.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp ;  for 
he  set  up  lofty  pillara  of  wax  to  bum  as  torches  all  over 
the  city,  and  lamps  buming  in  all  places,  so  that  the 
night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at  noonday.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  also  speaks  of  the  custom  of  hanging  up 
lamps  and  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  pri- 
vate houses,  which,  he  says,  they  did  as  a  foremnner  of 
that  great  Light  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on 
the  world  on  Easter-day.  This  night  was  famous  above 
all  others  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens.  The  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday, 
that  name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  Christ's 
prediction  on  that  day  of  his  approaching  passion.  Some 
persons  call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is  the 
first.  Passion  Week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  Pas- 
sion Week,  which  they  call  Holy  Week. 

Passion  Week  (or  ffoly  Week,  as  it  is  often  called, 
though  incorrectly;  for  Passion  Week,  by  the  proper 
rabrical  usage,  is  that  which  precedes  Holy  Week)  is 
observed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  season  commence  on  PeUm'Sunday 
(q.  v.),  when  the  commemoration  takes  place  of  the 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  On  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week,  in  the  aftemoon,  there  is  the 
service  of  the  Tendmey  a  kind  of  funeral  service,  which 
is  repeated  at  the  same  hour  on  the  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. The  ceremonies  of  the  Thursday  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  representation  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  followed,  in  Rome,  by  the  ceremony  of  the  pope 
washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  this  cer- 
emony being  followed  by  the  same  pilgrims  being  served 
by  his  holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular  ceremony  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  at  St.  Peters  at  Rome  —  the 
washing  of  the  high-altar  with  wine.  On  Good  Friday 
the  ceremony  of  uncovering  and  adoring  the  cross  is 
observed,  at  the  close  of  which  a  prDoession  is  mar- 
shalled to  bring  back  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  was  deposited  on  the  previous  day.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  also  adore  the  three  great  relics, 
which  are  glittering  caskets  of  crystals,  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which 
are  said  to  contain  a  part  of  the  troe  cross,  one  half  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  Voi^ 
to  SantOf  or  holy  countenance.    On  the  Saturday  of 


Passion  Week,  at  Rome,  converted  Jews  and  beaChcB 
are  baptized  after  holy  water  has  been  oonsecrated  for 
the  purpose.  Young  men  are  also  ordained  to  varioas 
sacred  offices.  The  chief  employment  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, consists  of  services  in  honor  of  the  resuneetioB. 
For  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday,  see  Eastsr. 
The  Great  Week  closes  usually  with  an  illnminatkn 
and  fireworks.  See  Wheatley,  Commetiiarp  ou  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  SchalT,  Churdk  HitUny,  vc4.  i;  IVoc> 
ter.  Commentary  on  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  For  mon- 
ographs, see  Yolbeding,  p.  120;  Hase,  p.  177  aq.  For 
the  events,  see  Jesus  Chbibt.    (J.  H. W.) 

Passionftld  is  the  title  of  a  work,  by  an  unknown 
author  (probably  of  the  I4th  century),  which,  in  three 
books,  sings  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Yii^n,  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  sevtoty-five  saints^ ''tti 
incite  men  to  adoration,  and  to  strengthen  their  virtuoni 
habits."    Luther  edited  and  published  it. 


Paasionel,  Dominic,  a  learned  Italian  cardinal,^ 
bom  of  an  ancient  noble  family  at  Fossombrune,  in  tbc 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Dec  2, 1682,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Clementine  College  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  To- 
masi  and  Fontanini.  In  1706  he  went  with  Goalterio,  th% 
nuncio,  to  Paris,  and,  having  passed  two  years  in  the 
French  capital  with  the  legate,  he  was  sent  in  1708  to 
La  Haye  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  pope.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1712  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1714 
to  that  of  Baden.  He  formed  ties  of  friendship  with 
prince  Eugene.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1715  he  re- 
sumed hu  studies  upon  classical  and  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, and  entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  principal  learned  men  of  Europe.  Pope  Innocent 
XIII  made  him  titular  archbishop  of  Ephesosu  He  was 
also  the  same  year  appointed  nuncio  to  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  interposed  in  the  d^Mte 
which  arose  in  1726  between  the  bishop  of  Constance 
and  the  government  of  Lnceme  regarding  the  deposition 
of  a  cure  who  had  forbidden  his  parishioners  to  dance. 
Things  went  so  far  that  Passionei  removed  his  rendenoe 
from  Lucerne  to  Altorf,  and  a  monitonr  letter,  which 
must  precede  suspension,  was  issued  against  the  coaodl 
of  Lucerne.  Finally,  by  the  interposition  of  the  cardinal 
du  Fleury,  the  affair  was  settled  in  1727  by  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Lucerne  government. 
Passionei  took  exception  to  the  arrangement,  and  did 
not  return  to  Lucerne.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  noa- 
cio  to  the  imperial  court ;  recalled  to  Rome  in  1738,  he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  XII.  In  1756 
pope  Benedict  XIV  appointed  Passionei  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  situation  he  promoted  Dr.  Kennieott^ 
great  undertaking  by  causing  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
to  be  collated  for  his  use,  and  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres  chose  him  in  the  same  year  one 
of  its  foreign  associates.  At  the  conclave  of  1758  he  ob- 
tained eighteen  votes ;  and  but  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jesuits,  on  which  subject  several  extravagant  anee- 
dotes  are  related,  he  might  have  been  elMted  pope. 
He  warmly  opposed  the  canonization  of  cardinal  BeDar- 
mine,  and  is  said  to  have  proscribed  from  hn  libtmry  tSi 
works  written  by  Jesuits.  He  died  near  Rome  July  6, 
1761.  His  death  was  attributed  to  chagrin  at  signing 
the  brief  of  condemnation  issued  against  the  "Expositioo 
of  Christian  Doctrine"  by  the  Jansenist  Mesengni  (q.  v.). 
Passionei  had  grathered  in  his  villa  at  Frascati  a  rich  col- 
lation of  inscriptions  and  objects  of  antiquity.  His 
tlooks  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  library,  which  is 
styled  the  Angelica,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  at  Rome.  His  nephew,  Benedict  Passionei, 
published  a  volume  containing  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  cardinal  (Locca,  176Si,  IbL). 
We  have  of  his  works,  Ada  apottoKewB  le^aHome  ttehe^ 
tica  (Zug,  1724;  Rome,  1788, 4to) ;  in  which  nothing  is 
found  concerning  the  contest  of  Paas&onci  with  the 
council  of  Luceme : — Oratio  fitmbrie  «•  Piimdptm  Ak 
gemum  (Vienna,  1787 ;  in  ItaUaUi  Pladua,  1787)  -r-^Leikn 
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iQ  different  ooUeclions,  each  as  the  Temps  Hdcetiecc  (toL 
vr\  in  the  C<mmiercbim  EpUtoHcum  of  Uffenbacb,  etc 
See  Goajet,  Ehgt  du  Ccardinal  Pasaionei  (La  Haye, 
1768, 12mo) ;  Galetti,  Memoireper  la  Vita  del  CardiwU 
Pasnunei  (Some,  1762,  4to) ;  Le  Bean,  Eloffe  du  Car- 
dinal Paesionei  (In  voL  xxxi  oiVUiUoirede  VAeademie 
dee  Inscriptifme) ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  OisU  a.  v. — Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxix,  810  aq.  See  Hook,  Eeclet,  Biog. 
ToL  Tu,  8.  ▼. ;  Parling,  Cyclop.  BibUog.  yoL  ii,  a.  v. 

PasaioiiiBts,  Gomobboation  of  the,  are  regulated 
clergy  of  the  society  of  the  Hofy  Croee  (q.  v.)  and  Suffer- 
inff$  o/Chriat,  Their  purpose  is  made  dear  in  the  fourth 
▼ow  on  assuming  membenhip— a  most  faithful  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  life  and  saving  passion  and  death,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  cause.  The  duty,  then,  of  the  Pas- 
aioniats  clearly  is  preaching  and  mission  work.  The 
founder  of  this  congregation  is  Paulus  Frandscus  (de 
eruce)  of  Danni,  bom  in  1694  at  Ovada,  in  Sardinia. 
Their  first  house  was  founded  in  1787  at  Orbitella 
Pope  Pins  YI  acknowledged  them  in  1775.  They  now 
have  a  monastery  at  Rome,  the  mother-house  of  the 
congregation,  do  mission  work  in  Bulgaria  and  Walla- 
chia  (since  1782),  and  have  settlements  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  New  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  Passionista  wear  a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of 
which  is  the  badge — a  heart  surmounted  by  a  white 
cross,  and  inscribed,  **Jeeu  XILpaseio**  (= passion  of 
Jesus  Christ).  The  "fathers'*  or  priests,  who  strictly 
constitute  the  ^  congregation,"  act  as  missionaries,  while 
the  lay-brothers  do  the  house -work,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpenter-work,  etc  The  Passionists,  accord- 
ing to  Webber's  Dictionary,  '*  unite  the  mortified  life  of 
the  Trappists  with  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Lazarists."  The  special  object  of  the  institute  is  to 
instil  into  men*s  minds  by  preaching,  by  example,  and 
by  devotional  practices,  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  passion  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  cross  appears  everywhere  as  their  emblem,  in  their 
churches,  in  their  halls,  and  in  the  courts  and  public 
places  of  thdr  monasteries.  A  large  crucifix,  moreover, 
forms  part  of  their  very  striking  costume.  They  go 
barefooted,  and  practice  many  other  personal  austerities, 
rising  at  midnight  to  redte  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
church;  and  their  ministerial  work  consists  chiefly  in 
holding  what  are  called  "  missions"  wherever  they  are 
invited  by  the  local  deigy,  in  which  sermons  on  the 
pMsbn  of  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together 
» ith  the  hearing  of  confessions,  hold  the  prindpal  places. 
They  have  four  establishments  in  thi«  countiy.  They 
have  eight  or  nine  priests, "  with  twenty-five  students, 
lay-brothers  and  novices,"  at  **  Blessed  Paul's  Monas- 
tery,** Birmingham  (near  Pittsburgh),  Pa.,  where  they 
have  two  churches.  They  have  alM>  at  CarroUton  (near 
Baltimore)  a  monastery,  seven  priests,  six  students  of 
philosophy,  and  five  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  mon- 
astery, with  nine  priests,  six  clerics,  and  three  lay-broth- 
ers, and  two  churches  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  monas- 
tery, **  St.  HtchaeVs  Retreat,"  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(opposite  New  York  City).  Passionist  monasteries  in 
the  United  States  are  intended  to  train  priests  for  mts- 
aionary  purposes,  and  to  give  assistance  to  pastors  of 
soch  churches  as  need  it,  and  to  have  a  chapel  always 
open  for  snch  as  may  need  spiritual  assistance  or  ooun- 
0eL  The  order,  though  very  old  in  the  Church,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Sutes  about  1865  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Connor,  S,  J.,  then  bishop  of  Httsburgh,  and 
now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  members.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Pcuwlve  Obedience  of  Christ.  See  Obedi- 
KUCB,  and  Sufperimos  of  Christ. 

Pcuwlve  Po'wer,  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  a 
power  of  prodndng  change,  not  actively,  but  negatively. 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  revived  the  use  of  it  in  theologj^, 
understands  by  it  what  some  philosophers  have  denomi- 
nated malum  metaphyiicnmf  by  which  is  meant  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  defectibility,  mutability,  or  limitation 
in  cceatnrea.    Every  created  being  and  property  must 


neoesmrily  be  limited.  limitation  is  as  essentially  an 
attribute  of  a  creature  as  infinity  is  of  the  Creator.  This 
limitedness  implies  defectibility,  fallibleness,  and  muu- 
bility.  It  is  to  this  principle,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
negative  character,  that  evil  is  ultimatdy  to  be  referred. 
It  is  not  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his  Maker, 
nor  could  any  act  of  will  or  power  prevent  its  connec- 
tion vrith  any  created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an 
act  of  will  or  power  could  change  the  very  essence  of 
creatureship)  or  cause  an  uncaused  being.  As  the  prin- 
dple  is  not  communicated  or  caused  by  the  Creator,  so 
neither  are  its  results.  They  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  the  bdng  in  whom  they  are  devdoped.  To 
himsdf  alone  must  every  one  ascribe  them ;  to  himself 
tA  a  creature,  in  relation  to  the  prindple ;  but  to  him- 
sdf as  sinful  in  relation  to  the  mond  results.  Gilbert, 
Life  ofDr,  WiUiame,  note  C 

Passive  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  divines,  is  a 
total  suspendon  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itself,  and,  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  eiffects.  The  passive  state,  according  to  F^nelon,  is 
only  pasdve  in  the  same  sense  as  contemplation;  Le.  it 
does  not  exclude  peaceable,  didnterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend 'to  our  own  interest.  In 
the  pasdve  state  the  soul  has  not  properly  any  activity, 
any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  flexibility  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motion. 
See  Mysticism. 

Passmore,  John  C,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episoopd  Church,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bev.  S.  Cook,  a 
misdonary  of  the  Virginia  Sodety  for  Propagating  the 
Gospd,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Passmore  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  school.  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Yicksburg,  Miss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  St.  James  College,  Maryland,  and  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  eighteen  years.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Wbittingham  in  1848, 
and  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  in  Grace  Church,  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  June  8, 1849.  In  1862  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Racine  (Wis.)  College,  and  later  added 
to  this  task  the  rectory  of  SL  John's,  Elkhom,  Wis.  Ho 
died  at  Racine  Aug.  12,  1866.  He  published  a  Poem^ 
and  a  Life  ofBiekop  Butler,  and  also  edited  an  edition 
of  his  SermorUf  with  a  preface.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  Church 
Review  is  from  his  pen,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  schol- 
arly tastes  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit  See  Ch.  Bev, 
1866;  Appleton*s  Annual  Cyclop,  1866,  p.  612. 

Pasaolre  is  in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cullender, 
or  strainer,  for  the  wine  and  water  when  poured  into 
the  chalice.    It  dates  from  the  7th  century. 

Passover,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three 
great  annud  festivals — the  other  two  being  Pentecost 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabemades — on  which  the  male  pop- 
ulation appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  (The 
present  artide  is  founded  on  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cydopeedia,  with  large  modifications,  and  additions  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  Clark's  article  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,)     See  Festivau 

I.  Nctme  and  He  Sigmfioation, — The  Heb.  word  nDD, 
Pesach  (from  nDBt  paedch,  to  pass  thro/ugh^  to  leap,  to 
hah  [2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  21],  then  tropically  to 
pass  by  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  to  save,  to  show  mercy 
[Exod.  xii,  18,  28,  27;  Isa.  xxxi,  6]),  denotes — 1.  An 
otferetepping,  passover,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Joseph  us 
(Ant.  ii,  14, 6,  vTnp^ama),  Aqnila  (vvkpfiaoiQ),  and  the 
English  version.  2.  It  signifies  the  paschal  saerifce,  by 
virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
the  passing  over,  or  saving^  was  effected  (Exod.  xii,  21, 
27,  48;  2  Chron.  xxx,  15).  8.  It  designates  X\y^  paschal 
meed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  while  the 
seven  following  days  are  called  rissn  yn,  the  feast 
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ofwnieaiotned  bread  (Lev.  xziii,  6, 6),  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression nOBil  n'^nmai  the  morrow  ofthe  Pauowry  for 
the  15th  of  Nisan  (Numb,  xxziii,  3 ;  Josh,  v,  II).  It  is 
used  synecdochically  for  the  whole  festival  of  un/ear- 
ened  bread,  which  oommenoed  with  the  paschal  meal 
(Deut  xvi,  1-3 ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  jdv,  21,  where  nos 
is  explained  by  D-^a*^  ni9n«9  :in),  written  fully  riH 
n^Bh  (Exod.  xxxiv,  25).  The  whole  feast,  including 
the  paschal-eve,  is  also  denominated  PISfiH  3in,  tkt 
festwalofufdeat>enedbread,  t)  loprrj  rCJvdZvfiutVy  ^fupai 
Tutv  a^vfiwvj  festum  azymorum  (Exod.  xxiii,  15 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6 ;  2  Cllhron.  viii,  13 ;  Ezra  vi,  22 ;  Luke  xxii,  1, 7 ; 
Acts  xii,  3 ;  xx,  6 ;  Josephus,  WcWf  ii,  1,  8) ;  or  simply 
ni«an,  rd  aZvfM  (Exod.  xii,  17;  Mark  xiv,  1).  The 
simple  name  Pesojch  (HOD  =^aocc;  Sept  2  Chron,  xxx, 
15;  XXXV,  1,  11;  Aranusan  KnpD=r6  wdaxa ;  Mark 
xiv,  i),  however,  is  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  Jews 
to  the  present  day  to  denote  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  appellation  is 
retained  untranslated  in  the  Sept.  and  N.  T. 

Some  have  taken  the  meaning  of  riQB,  the  root  of 
nos,  to  be  that  of  *' passing  through,"  and  have  referred 
its  application  here  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Hence  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  n^D  by  tratmtu$,  Philo 
{De  Vit.  Monsj  lib.  iii,  c  29)  by  dtaParfipia,  and  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianznm  by  Stdj3a<nc>  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  word;  as  do  also  Von  Bohlen  and  a 
few  other  modem  critics.  Jerome  applies  tramitus  both 
to  the  pasting  over  of  the  destroyer  and  the  pasting 
tkrovgh  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi).  But  the  true 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  chat 
nQB  never  expresses  *'  passing  through,**  but  that  its 
primary  meaning  is ''  leaping  over."  Hence  the  verb  is 
regularly  uaed  with  the  preposition  7^.  But  since,  when 
we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we  do  not  tread  upon  it, 
the  word  has  a  secondary  meaning,  "  to  spare,"  or  **  to 
show  mercy"  (comp.  Isa.  xxxi,  6  with  Exod.  xii,  27). 
The  Sept.  has  therefore  used  vccxa^ccv  in  Exod.  xii, 
18;  and  Oukelos  has  rendered  nOBTIST,  **  the  sacri6ce 
of  the  Passover,"  by  O'^H  TXy^, "  the  sacri6ce  of  mercy." 
In  the  same  purport  agree  Theodotion,  Symmachus, 
several  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  modern  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  ''  Passover,"  have 
made  clear  Exod.  xii,  12,  23,  and  other  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  Sept.  nor  in  several  other  ver- 
sions. (See  Bahr,  SymboWc,  ii,  627 ;  Ewald,  A  Iterthamer^ 
p.  390 ;  Gesenius,  Thet,  s.  v. ;  Drusius,  NoUb  Majoret,  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  Carpzov,  App,  CriL  p.  394.) 

Some  of  the  Church  fathers,  not  knowing  the  Heb.  sig- 
nification, have  derived  iracrxa  from  the  Greek  ird^rx*ti, 
to  tuJTer,  Thus  Chrysoetom  tells  us,  trdoxa  Xc/crac,  ore 
roTi  iira^iv  6  XptoroQ  vnkp  ffjAutv  {ffomiL  v,  m  1  Tim.) ; 
Irenieus  says:  ^A  Moyse  ostenditur  Filius  Dei,cuju8  et 
diem  passionis  non  ignoravit,  sed  fig^ratim  pronunciavit 
earn  patcha  nominans"  {Adv,  Bar,  iv,  22) ;  Tertnllian 
affirms,  **  Hanc  solemnitatem — ptscanebat  (sc.  Moyses) 
et  adjecit,  Pascha  esse  Domini,  id  est,  passionem  Christi" 
(^Ado,  JudoBot,  c  X,  8.  f.).  Chrysoetom  appears  to  avail 
himself  of  it  for  a  paronomasia  in  the  above  passage,  as 
in  another  place  he  formally  states  the  true  meaning: 
I'ircpjSao'ic  ton  ko^'  kpfirivilav  rb  iraox^*  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  seems  to  do  the  same  ((7ra/.  xlii),  since  he 
elsewhere  (as  is  stated  above)  explains  jrcuTxa  as— 
hd^aoiQ  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.).  Augustine,  who  took  this 
latter  view,  has  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting : 

"Pascha,  firatres.  non  sicatqnldam  exUtimant,  Gracam 
nomen  est,  eed  Hebrasnm ;  opportaniwime  tamen  occnrrit 
1q  hoc  nomine  quaidam  congrnentla  ntrarumane  lln^a- 
mm.  Quia  euim  pati  Grseoe  wdoxetv  dicirur,  iaeo  Psecha 
pattUt  pntata  est,  velat  hoc  nomen  a  passione  sit  appella- 
tum ;  in  ana  vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  Hebraen,  Paiicha  transi- 
ku  didtur;  propterea  tunc  primnm  Pascha  celebravit 


popnhis  Del,  quando  ex  JBgjpto  ftigfeotes,  mbrmn  man 
traosiemnt.  Nunc  eivo  flgura  Ula  prophetica  in  Teritate 
completa  est,  cum  sicat  ovis  ad  fmmolandnm  dodtor 
Christas,  cojus  sanguine  llHtts  postibns  noetrts,  id  est, 
cqjus  signo  cmcis  8%natis  frontibns  nostris,  a  pCTditicMie 
hi\)Q8  e«cnli  tanquam  a  eaptivitate  vel  intereiDpiioine 
iBgyptia  llberamar ;  et  agimus  saluberrimnm  traraltUD. 
cum  a  dlabolo  transimus  ad  Christum,  et  ab  Isto  insta^ 
s»cnIo  ad  ejns  fandatissimum  regnnm,Col.],  13**(jrn  Jooa. 
Tract,  iv). 

IL  BibUeal  ItuHtuHon  and  ObtertHmce  of  the  Pan- 
over  (from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Captivity^). — ^The 
following  are  the  prindpal  passages  in  the  Pcmtateodi 
relating  to  the  Passover:  Exod.  xii,  1-61,  in  whkh 
there  is  a  full  account  of  its  original  insdtntioB  and 
first  obser\'ance  in  Egypt;  Exod.  xiii,  8-10,  in  whidi 
the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  sanctlflcadon  of  the  first-born,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  paschal  lamb;  Exod.  xxiii,  14-19,  wherr, 
under  the  name  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bre«d,  it  it 
first  connected  with  the  two  other  great  amiaal  festi- 
vals, and  also  with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  pas- 
chal krob  is  styled  "  My  sacrifice ;"  Exod.  xxxiir,  1S.26, 
in  which  the  festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connec- 
tion, with  immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the 
first-bom,  and  in  which  the  words  of  Exod.  xxiii,  IK, 
regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii, 
4-14,  where  it  is  mendoned  in  the  same  connection,  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  are  espedally  nodoed,  and  the 
enactment  is  prospecdvely  given  respecting  the  offering 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the  offerings  which 
were  to  accompany  it,  when  the  Israelites  posacjecd  the 
Promised  Land;  Numb,  ix,  1-14,  in  which  the  divine 
word  repeata  the  command  for  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  yesr  after 
the  Exodus,  and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Pass- 
over in  the  second  month,  for  thooe  who  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  it  at  the  regular  dme,  b  instituted ;  Numb, 
xxviii,  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  fw  th«  offer- 
ings which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  fesdval;  Deut.  xvi,  1-6,  where  the  commaDd  is 
prospectively  given  that  the  Passover,  and  the  other 
great  festivals,  should  be  observed  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  might  choose  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  vol- 
untary peace-offerings.  There  are  five  distinct  statutes 
on  the  Passover  in  the  12th  and  18th  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus (xii,  2-4,  6-20,  21-28,  42-51 ;  xiu,  1-10). 

\,  At  the  £xode,—ln  the  first  instituUon  of  the  Pass- 
over it  was  ordained  that  the  head  of  each  familv  was  to 
select,  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  (i.  e.  fonr  days  befotehand, 
supposed  to  represent  the  four  generadons  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  children  of  Israel  had  come  to  "Egypt, 
Gen.  XV,  16),  a  male  lamb  or  goat  of  the  fini  rear, 
and  without  blemish,  to  kill  it  on  the  eve  of  the  14th, 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  oo  the  two 
side-posts  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  boose — being 
the  parts  of  the  house  moet  obvious  to  passers-bjr  and 
to  which  texts  of  Scripture  were  aflerwarda  affixed 
[see  Mkzdzah] — to  roast  (and  not  boil)  the  whole 
animal  with  its  head,  legs,  and  entrails,  without  break- 
ing a  bone  thereof,  and  when  thoroughly  done,  be  and 
his  family  were  to  eat  it  on  the  same  evening  together 
with  nnleavened  bread  and  bitter  herba,  having  their 
loins  girt,  their  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  thdr  stares 
in  their  hands.  If  the  family,  however,  were  too  email 
in  number  to  consume  it,  a  neighboring  family  mig^ht 
join  them,  provided  they  were  drcumcised  sons  of  famelr 
or  household  servants  and  strangers  who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  community  by  the  rite  of  dnnmciaaoii. 
The  whole  of  the  Petach  was  to  be  oonsomed  on  the 
premises,  and  if  it  could  not  be  eatoi  it  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  house,  but  burned  on  the  spot  on  the 
following  morning.  The  fesdval  was  to  be  celebrated 
seven  days,  i.e.  till  the  twenty-firat  of  the  month,  dar- 
ing which  time  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten,  bnt 
cessation  from  all  work  and  trade  was  onlr  to  be  on  the 
first  and  seventh  day  of  the  fesdval.  Thoogb  inMi- 
tuted  to  exempt  them  from  the  general  deatnictioQ  of 
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E^^Tptfs  fint'4)orD,  tlie  IsraeUces  were  told  to  regard 
the  Paasover  as  an  ordinance  forever,  to  teach  its 
meaning  to  their  children,  and  that  the  transgression 
of  the  enactments  connected  therewith  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  excision  (Exod.  xii,  1-28, 48-51). 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  C*^ai3rh  'j'^a, 
between  the  two  eveniagsj  which  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  time  when  the  paschal  animal  is  to  be  slain 
(Exod.  xii,  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  5 ;  Numb,  ix,  8,  6),  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice (Exod.  xxix,  89,  41 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  4),  and  else- 
where (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8),  is  greatly  dbputed. 
The  Samaritans,  the  Karaites,  and  Aben-Ezra,  who  are 
followed  by  Michaells,  RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Maurer, 
RaUsch,  iGiobel,  Keil,  and  most  modern  commentators, 
take  it  to  denoto  the  space  between  the  setting  of  the 
sun  and  the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or 
when  darkness  sets  in,  i  e.  between  six  and  seven  o'clock. 
Aoeocdingly,  Aben-Ezni  explains  the  phrase  between  the 
two  evenmge  as  follows :  **  Behold  we  have  two  even- 
ings, the  first  is  when  the  sun  sets,  and  that  is  at  the 
time  when  it  disappears  beneath  the  horizon;  while 
the  second  is  at  the  time  when  the  light  disiq;>pears 
which  is  reflected  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is  between 
them  an  intorval  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
uted {Comments  on  Exod,  xii,  6).  Tradition,  however, 
interprets  the  phrase  between  the  two  evenmge  to  mean 
from  aA^moon  to  the  disappearing  of  the  sun,  the  first 
evening  being  from  the  Xime  when  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  from  its  vertical  or  noontide  point  towuds  the 
west;  and  the  second  from  its  going  down  and  vanish- 
ing out  of  sight,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  daily  sac- 
rifice might  be  killed  at  12  80  P.M.  on  a  Friday  (Mishna, 
Petctchitn,  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  ifilchoth  Korban  Pesach.  i, 
4).  But  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  after  the  daily 
sacrifice,  it  generally  took  place  from  2  80  to  5  60  P.M. 
(Joseph.  Wary  vi,  9, 8).  We  should  have  deemed  it  su- 
perfluous to  add  that  such  faithful  followers  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  Saadia,  Bashi,  Kimchi,  Ralbag,  etc.,  espouse  this 
definition  of  the  ancient  Jewish  canons,  were  it  not  for 
the  assertion  which  is  made  in  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian commentaries  that  *'Jarchi  [  =  Rashi]  and  Kimchi 
hold  that  the  two  evenings  were  the  time  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them."  Now 
Rashi  most  distinctly  declares,  '*  From  the  sixth  hour 
[=  twelve  o'clock]  and  upwards  is  called  between  the 
two  eitemnge  (C^S'^^n   ^^3),  because  the  sun  begins 

to  set  for  the  evening.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  phrase  between  the  two  evemngi  denotes  the  hours 
between  the  evening  of  the  day  and  the  evening  of  the 
night.  The  evening  of  the  day  is  from  the  banning 
of  the  seventh  hour  [=  imm<Mliately  alter  noontide], 
when  the  evening  shadows  begin  to  lengthen,  while 
the  evening  of  the  night  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night"  (Commentary  on  Exod,  xii,  6).  Kimchi  says 
almost  literally  the  same  thing : "  Q'^S't^n  'pS  is  from 
the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to  incline  towards  the 
west,  which  is  from  the  sixth  hour  [  =  twelve  o'clock] 
and  upwards.  It  is  called  0*^3*1:9  because  there  are 
two  evenings,  for  from  the  time  that  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  is  one  evening,  and  the  other  evening  is  alter 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  it  is  the  space  between 
which  is  meant  by  between  the  two  evenir^s"  {lexicon, 
s.  V.  3*^9).  Eustathiufl,  in  a  note  on  the  seventeenth 
book  of  the  Odtfemif,  shows  that  the  Greeks  too  held 
that  there  were  two  evenings,  one  which  they  called 
the  latter  evening  (^ciXiy  ^la),  at  the  close  of  the  day; 
and  the  other  the  former  evening  {i&iiXti  irptAa),  which 
commenced  immediately  after  noon  (see  Bochart,  /iTte- 
rvs.  pu  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1 ;  Oper,  ii,  669,  ed.  1712). 

2.  In  the  pott-exodus  legUUilion  on  this  festival  sev- 
eral enactments  were  introduced  at  different  times, 
which  both  supplement  and  modify  the  original  insti- 
tution.   Thus  it  is  ordained  that  all  the  male  members 


of  the  congregation  are  to  appear  in  the  sanctuary  be- 
fore the  Lord  with  the  offering  of  firstlings  (Exod. 
xxiii,  14-19;  xxxiv,  18-26) ;  that  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  ("^89)  is  to  be  offered  on  ''the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii,  4-14) ;  that  those  who,  through 
defilement  or  absence  from  home,  are  prevented  from 
keeping  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  are  to 
oelebnto  it  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month  (Numb; 
ix,  1-14);  that  special  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  on 
each  day  of  the  festival  (Numb,  xxviii,  16-26) ;  that 
the  paschal  animals  are  to  be  slain  in  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  that  the  blood  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  instead  of  the  two  door-posts  and  lintels  of  the 
doors  in  the  respective  dwellings  of  the  families  (Deut. 
xvi,  1-8).  The  ancient  Jewish  canons,  therefore,  rights 
ly  distinguished  between  the  Egyptian  Pauover  (HOB 
D*^nS73)  and  the  Permanent  Paseover  (ni*11^  HOB), 
and  point  out  the  following  differences  between  them : 
(ci)  In  the  former  the  paschal  animal  was  to  be  select- 
ed on  the  tenth  of  Nisan  (Exod.  xii,  8).  (6)  It  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  head  of  each  family  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing, and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  two  door-poets  and 
the  lintel  of  every  house  (Exod.  xii,  6,  7,  22).  (c)  It 
was  to  be  consumed  in  haste,  and  the  eaters  thereof 
were  to  be  dressed  in  their  journeying  garments  (Exod. 
xii,  11).  ((f)  Unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  with 
the  paschal  animal  only  on  the  first  night,  and  not 
necessarily  during  the  whole  seven  days,  although  the 
Israelites  were  almost  compelled  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  because  they  had  no  time  to  prepare  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  89).  (e)  No  one  who  partook  of  the  Pe- 
aach  was  to  go  out  of  the  house  until  the  morning 
(Exod.  xii,  22).  (/)  The  women  might  partake  of 
the  paschal  animal,  (g)  Those  who  were  Levitically 
impure  were  not  necessarily  precluded  from  sharing  the 
meid.  (A)  No  firstlings  were  required  to  be  offered. 
(t)  No  sacrifices  were  brought,  (j)  The  festival  last- 
ed only  one  day,  as  the  Israelites  commenced  their 
march  on  the  16th  of  Nisan  (Mishna,  PevacAtm,  ix, 
6;  Tosiftha,  Pesachim,  vii;  Maimonides,  lad  HorCht' 
zaka^  Hilchoth  Korban  Pesach.  x,  16).  Now  these 
regulations  were  peculiar  to  the  first  Passover,  and 
were  afterwards  modified  and  altered  in  the  Permanent 
Passover.  Elias  of  Byzantium  adds  that  there  was  no 
command  to  bum  the  fat  on  the  altar,  that  neither  the 
Hallel  nor  any  other  hymn  was  sung,  tA  was  required 
in  later  times  in  accordance  with  Isa.  xxx,  29,  and 
that  the  lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place 
(quoted  by  CSarpzov,  App.  Crit,  p.  406.  For  other  Jew- 
ish authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Pascha). 

Dr.  Davidson,  indeed  (Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  i,  84, 
eto.),  insists  that  the  Deuteronomist  (xvi,  1  -7)  gives 
other  variations — that  he  mentions  both  l&tX,  email 
catHe,  and  *^p3,  oxen,  as  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  states 
that  the  paschal  victim  is  to  be  boiled  (blZ93),  while 
in  the  original  institution  in  Exod.  xii  it  is  enacted 
that  the  paschal  sacrifice  is  to  be  a  fVO  only,  and  is  to 
be  roasted.  But  against  this  is  to  be  urged  (1)  That 
the  word  nOB  in  Deut.  xvi,  1,  2,  as  frequently,  is  used 
for  the  whole  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  which  com- 
menced with  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  which  indeed 
Dr.  Davidson  a  little  farther  on  admits,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  question  do  not  refer  to 
the  paschal  victim,  but  to  all  the  sacrifices  appointed 
to  be  offered  during  the  seven  days  of  this  festivsL 
This  is  evident  from  ver.  8,  where  it  is  distinctly  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  therewith  (1*^b9) 
[L  e.  with  the  HOB  in  ver.  2],  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat 
therewith  C'^b:?)  [i.  e.  with  the  nOB  ]  unleavened  bread," 
thus  showing  that  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  nOS  is 
to  last  seven  days,  and  that  it  is  not  the  paschal  vic- 
tim which  had  to  be  slain  on  the  14th  and  be  con- 
sumed on  that  very  night  (Exod.  xii,  10).    (2)  ^293 
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Bimply  denotes  to  cook,  drestf  or  JU  for  eating  m  cuqf 
manner^  and  here  unquestionably  stands  for  1DX3  ^103, 
to  rocut  in  fire  (as  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18).  This  sense 
is  not  only  given  in  tbe  ancient  versions  (Sept.,  Volg., 
Ghaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  etc),  and 
by  the  best  commentators  and  lexicographers  (Kashi, 
Bashbam,  Aben-Ezra,  Ibn-Saruk,  Kimchi,  FUrst,  Keil, 
etc),  but  is  supported  by  Knobcd  (jCommmL  on  Exod. 
amd  Levit,  p.  98),  who  is  quite  as  anxious  as  Dr.  David- 
son to  establish  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  ac- 
counts. (8)  We  know  from  the  non-canonical  records 
that  it  has  been  the  undeviating  practice  of  the  Jews 
during  the  second  Temple  to  offer  a  nv9  only  as  a  pas- 
chal sacrifice,  and  to  roast  it,  but  not  to  boil  it.  Now 
the  Deuteronomist,  who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Da- 
vidson and  others,  lived  at  a  very  late  period,  would 
surely  not  contradict  this  prevailing  practice  of  a  later 
time  Besides,  if  the  supposed  variations  recorded  by 
the  Deuteronomist  describe  practices  which  obtain^ 
in  later  times,  how  is  it  that  the  non-canonical  records 
of  the  Jewish  practices  at  a  later  period  agree  with  the 
older  description,  and  not  with  the  supposed  variations 
in  Deuteronomy? 

That  the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  on  the  evening 
before  they  left  Egypt  is  distinctly  declared  in  Exod. 
xii,  28.  Bishop  Colenso,  however,  argues  against  the 
Mosaic  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  against  the 
poesibility  of  its  having  been  celebrated,  because — (1) 
Moses  having  received  the  command  about  the  Pass- 
over on  the  very  day  at  the  close  of  which  the  paschal 
lambs  were  to  be  killed,  could  not  possibly  have  com- 
municated to  every  head  of  a  family  throughout  the 
entire  country  the  special  and  strict  directions  how  to 
keep  it;  (2)  The  notice  to  start  at  once  in  hurried 
flight  in  the  middle  of  the  night  could  not  suddenly 
and  completely  be  circulated;  and  (8)  As  the  people 
were  2,000,000  in  number,  and,  if  we  take  fifteen  per- 
sons for  each  lamb,  there  must  have  been  slain  150,000 
paschal  lambs,  all  males,  one  year  old;  this  premises 
that  200,000  male  lambs  and  200,000  ewe-lambs  were 
annually  produced,  and  that  there  existed  a  flock  of 
2,000,000  (The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  criti- 
colly  exarmned,  pt.  i,  chap.  x).  But  (1)  from  Exod. 
xii,  2,  8  it  is  evident  that,  so  fiur  from  receiving  the 
command  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  Moses  received  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  month,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  sufilcient  time  for  the  elders  (comp.  Exod.  xii, 
1,  2  with  ver.  21)  to  communicate  the  necessary  iq- 
struction  to  the  people,  who  were  a  well -organized 
body,  presided  over  by  the  heads  of  families  and  lead- 
ers (Exod.  V,  6-23 ;  Numb,  i,  1,  etc ;  Josh,  vii,  14,  ete.). 
The  expressions  nTh  nb^bn  (xii,  12)  and  T^'STO 
hb'tbn  (xi,  4),  on  which  Dr.  Colenso  lays  so  much 
stress,  do  not  refer  to  the  night  following  the  day  of 
the  command,  but  to  the  night  foUowing  the  day  when 
the  command  was  to  be  executed.  tlTH  here,  as  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  denotes  the  tame,  and  expresses  si- 
multanoousness,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  inas- 
much as  in  historical  narrative  not  only  that  which 
one  can  see,  or,  as  it  were,  point  his  finger  at,  is  re- 
garded as  present,  but  that  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned (Gen.  vii,  11,  18:  Exod.  xix,  1;  Lev.  xxiii,  6, 
21 ;  Job  X,  13),  and  that  which  is  immediately  to  fol- 
low (Gen.  V,  1;  vi,  16;  xlv,  19;  Isa.  Ixvi,  2;  Jer.  v,  7; 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  18).  (2)  The  notice  to  quit  was  not  mo- 
mentary, but  was  indicated  by  Moses  long  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xi,  1-8),  and  was 
most  unmistakably  given  in  the  order  to  eat  the  pas- 
chal meal  in  travelling  attire,  to  as  to  be  ready  to 
start  (Exod.  xii,  11).  (8)  The  average  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  persons  for  each  lamb,  based  upon  the  remark 
of  Josephus  {War,  vi,  9,  3),  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  those  who,  according  to  later 
legislation,  went  up  in  aftei^tiraes  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
the  paschal  sacrifice  were  all  full-grown  and  able-bodied 


men,  and  every  company  of  twenty  snefa  personal,  when 
the  Jews  were  in  their  own  land,  where  Uiere  was  every 
facility  for  obtaining  the  requisite  flocks^  might  easily 
get  and  consume  a  sheep  in  one  night.  But  anaoog 
the  several  millions  of  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  tbe 
wilderness  there  were  myriads  of  women,  children,  in- 
valids, uncircumcised  and  unclean,  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  Passover,  and  those  who  did  eat  thereof  would 
fully  obey  the  divine  command  if  one  or  two  hundred 
of  them  simply  ate  a  morsel  of  one  and  the  same  animal 
when  they  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  flocks,  in- 
asmuch as  the  paschal  sacrifice  was  only  to  be  com- 
memorative; just  as  one  loaf  sufilces  for  hundreds  of 
persons  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  150,000  being  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, 15,000  animals  would  suffice.  Moreover,  Dr.  Co- 
lenso, misled  by  the  A.  Y.,  which  renders  MO  bj  laaA, 
makes  a  mistake  in  restricting  the  paschal  sacrifice  of 
Egypt  to  a  lamh.  Any  Hebrew  lexicon  will  show  that 
it  denotes  one  ofihefiodt,  L  e.  either  a  akeep  or  a  goat, 
and  it  is  so  used  in  Dent  xiv,  4, 0*^19  TXU\  Q*^33  nc?, 
one  of  the  eheep  and  one  of  the  goats  (comp.  Greaeoins's 
and  FUrst's  Lexicons,  s.  v.  tltD).  This  mistake  is  all 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  at  the  institotioo  of 
the  Passover  it  is  expressly  declared  that  it  is  to  be 
D*^T9h  *)13*1  D^^Onsn  'fC  ,  .  .  mo,  oae  qfthe  sheep  or 
qfthe  goata  (Exod.  xii,  6).  It  is  well  known  to  acbolars 
that  the  Jewish  canons  fixed  a  lamb  for  this  purpose 
long  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Heooe  the  Tai^ 
gumisfs  rendering  of  TVO  by  "^QK  or  K^73K,  which  is 

followed  by  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  also  that  goau 
have  always  formed  a  laige  admixture  in  Orienta^flocks. 
and  in  the  present  which  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  the  pro- 
portion of  sheep  and  goats  is  the  same  (Gen.  xxxii,  14). 
Now  the  fifteen  thousand  paschal-sacrifices  divided  be- 
tween the  lambs  and  the  goate  would  not  be  such  an 
impossible  demand  upon  the  flocks. 

8.  Suheequent  Noticee  htfore  the  Exile. — After  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover  at  its  institution  (Exod.  xii,  28, 
50),  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites  kept  it  again  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  in  the  second  year  after  tbe  exodus 
(Numb.  ix).  Between  this  and  their  arrival  at  Gilgal 
under  Joshua,  about  thirty-nine  years,  the  ordinance 
was  entirely  neglected,  not  because  the  people  did  not 
practice  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  were  therefoie 
legally  precluded  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  meal 
(Josh.  V,  10,  with  Exod.  xii,  44-48),  as  many  Christian 
expositors  wUl  have  it,  since  there  were  many  thoosands 
of  young  people  that  had  left  Egypt  who  were  circun- 
cised,  and  these  were  not  legally  disqualified  from  cele- 
brating the  festival ;  but  because,  as  Kashi,  Aben-Erra. 
and  other  Jewish  commentators  rightly  remark,  Exod. 
xii,  25,  and  xiii,  5-10  plainly  show  that  after  the  ihst 
Passover  in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  were  not  tu 
keep  it  again  till  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Only  three  instances,  however,  are  recorded  in  which 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  between  the  entrance  into 
the  Promised  Land  and  the  Babylonian  capdrity,  vis. 
under  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  IS),  under  Hwekiah. 
when  he  restored  the  national  worship  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
15),  and  under  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  21;  2  ChroiL 
XXXV,  1-19).  Later  Biblical  instances  are  the  one 
celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Exra 
vi),  and  those  occurring  in  the  life  of  our  Lorl 

III.  Rabbinical  Regulatioiu, — ^After  tbe  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  where  they  had  been  weaned 
from  idolatry,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel  reorganised 
the  whole  religious  and  political  life  of  the  nadon,  and 
defined,  modified,  and  expanded  eveiy  law  and  pteeept 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  tbe  altered 
condition  of  the  people.    The  celebration  of  the  Psss 
over,  therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  tnstitotiooi^  be- 
came more  regular  and  systematic  during  thb  pmod, 
while  the  different  colleges  which  were  now  estaliliihed, 
and  which  were  attended  by  numePMis  disci|iks  [i 
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EducatiomX  liAv®  ftithfnllj  tnmsmittod  to  as  all  the 
■undrj  laws,  rites,  mannen,  and  customs  connected 
with  this  and  all  other  festivals,  which  it  was  both 
impracticable  and  impoesible  to  record  in  the  limited 
8|>ace  of  the  canonicai  books  of  the  O.  T.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  which 
were  those  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  auel  which 
are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  to 
Christians,  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  N.  T.,  can 
be  moreeuily  ascertained  and  more  minutely  described. 
Hence,  also,  the  simple  summary  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  after  their  return  fn>m 
Babylon,  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  (Ezra 
%%  19-22),  may  be  supplemented  by  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  in  which  this  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated daring  the  second  Temple,  g^ven  in  the  non- 
canonical  documents.  The  various  practices  will  be 
better  understood  and  more  easily  followed  if  given  in 
connection  with  the  days  of  the  festival  on  which  they 
were  respectively  observed. 

1.  The  Great  Sabbath  (h^'nm  naV,  Shabbdth  flag- 
CadoT)  is  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  the  Pass- 
over. It  is  so  called  in  the  calendar  because,  according 
to  tradition,  the  tenth  of  the  month  on  which  the  Lord 
commanded  every  head  of  a  family  to  select  the  paschal 
Mcrifice  (Exod.  xii,  8)  originally  happened  to  fall  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and  though  in  later  legislation  the  animal  was 
not  required  to  be  set  aside  four  days  beforehand,  yet 
the  Jewish  canons  determined  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  used  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  duties  of  this  great 
festivaL  Hence  special  prayers  (ri*i2C1*i)  bearing  on 
the  redemption  from  Egypt,  the  love  of  God  to  Israel, 
and  IsraeFs  obligadons  to  keep  the  Passover,  have  been 
onUined  for  this  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
ritnaL     MaL  Ui,  1-18;  iv,  1-6,  was  read  as  Maphtir 

C^^hSBia)  =  the  lesson  for  the  day  [see  Haphtaraii], 
and  disoourses  were  delivered  by  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  eommunity  explanatory  of  the  laws  and  domestic 
duties  connected  with  the  festival  {Tur  Orach  Chajim, 
sec  430),  Though  the  present  synagogal  ritual  for 
this  day  ia  of  a  later  date,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Sabbath  was  already  distinguished  as  the 
great  Sabbath  {jiiydXii  »)  vufpa  rou  <rafii5drov,  John 
xix,  81)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  and  was 
used  for  preparing  the  people  for  the  ensuing  festival. 
See  Sabbath. 

2.  The  ISth  o/Nuan^-On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
which,  until  that  of  the  14th,  was  called  the  prepa- 
ration fwr  the  PoMtorer  (nOD  S*??,  irapaortvi)  rov 
vdoxUf  John  xix,  14),  every  head  of  the  family  search- 
ed for  and  collected  by  the  light  of  a  candle  all  the 
leaven  (Mishna,  Pesachim,  i,  1).  Before  beginning  the 
March  he  pronounced  the  following  benediction :  '*  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and 
hast  enjoined  us  to  remove  the  leaven**  (Talmud,  Pe- 
nnchim,  7  a;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ifa-Chezakaj  HUchoih 
Chamez  (7-Maza,  iii,  6).  After  the  search  he  said, 
**  Whatever  leaven  •remains  in  my  possession  which  1 
cannot  see,  behold  it  is  null,  and  accounted  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth"  (Maimonides,  ibid,).  What  constituted 
leaven  will  be  understood  when  the  ancient  definition 
of  unleavened  bread  is  known.  According  to  the  Jew- 
ish canons,  the  command  to  eat  unleavened  brp4id  (Exod. 
xiii,6;  xxiii,15;  xxxiv,  18;  Lev.  xxiii,6;  Numb.xxviii, 
17;  Deut.  xvi,  8)  is  executed  by  making  the  cake» 
(HIS^)  which  are  to  be  eaten  during  the  seven  days 
of  this  festival  of  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  or  rye 
(Mishna,  Re§adUm^  ii,  5).  They  appear  to  have  been 
ibiually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  (Buxtorf,  Syn, 
.I'ld,  c  xviii,  p.  897).  It  was  pmbahly  formed  into  dry, 
thin  biscuits, not  unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews. 
From  these  five  kinds  of  grain  (HlSZan  pi  ^3*^^3), 
which  can  be  used  for  actual  fermentation,  the  cakes 
are  to  be  prepared  before  the  dough  begins  to  ferment; 
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anything  else  made  from  one  of  these  five  kinds  of  com 
with  water  constitutes  leaven,  and  must  be  removeii 
from  the  house  and  destroyed.  Other  kinds  of  produce 
and  preparations  made  therefrom  do  not  constitute 
leaven,  and  may  be  eaten.  Thus  we  are  told,  "  Noth- 
ing is  prohibited  on  the  Feast  of  Passover  because  of 
leaven  except  the  five  kinds  of  com,  viz.  wheat,  barley, 
spelt,  oats,  and  rye.  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  rioe, 
millet,  beans,  lentils,  and  the  like,  in  these  there  is  no 
leaven;  and  although  the  meal  of  rice  or  the  like  is 
kneaded  with  hot  water  and  covered  with  cloths  till  it 
rises  like  leavened  dough,  yet  it  may  be  eaten,  for  thin 
is  not  leaven,  but  putrefaction.  Even  the  five  kinds  of 
com,  if  simply  kneaded  with  the  liquor  of  frait,  without 
water,  are  not  accounted  leaven.  Though  the  dough 
thus  made  stands  a  whole  day  and  rises,  yet  it  may  be 
eaten,  because  the  liquor  of  fruit  does  not  engender  fer- 
mentation but  acidity.  The  fruit-liquor,  oil,  wine,  milk, 
honey,  olive -oil,  the  juice  of  apples,  of  pomegranates, 
and  the  like,  but  no  water,  is  to  be  in  it,  because  any 
admixture  of  water,  however  small,  produces  fermenta- 
tion" (Maimonides,  Yad  Ha-Chezaha,  HUchoth  Chamez 
U'Maza,  v,  1,  2). 

8.  The  14/A  of  Niaan, — On  this  day,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  till  the  evening  called  the  preparatioti 
for  the  Pauover,  and  which  was  also  called  the  first 
day  of  Passover  or  of  unleavened  bread  (Lev.  xxiii, 
0,  6;  Numb,  ix,  8;  xxviii,  16;  Josh,  v,  10;  Ezek.  xlv, 
21;  2  Chron.  xxx,  15;  xxxv,  1;  Joseph.  War,  v,  8, 
1),  for  the  reason  stated  under  the  18th  of  Nisan. 
handicraftsmen,  with  the  exception  of  tailors,  barbern, 
and  laundresses,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  work 
either  fmm  morning  or  from  noon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  different  places  in  Palestine  (Mishna, 
Pesachim,  iv,  1-8).  Leaven  was  only  allowed  to  be 
eaten  till  mid-day,  when  all  leaven  collected  on  the 
previous  evening  and  discovered  on  this  day  had  to  be 
burned.  The  time  for  desisting  from  eating  and  burn- 
ing the  leaven  was  thus  indicated:  ''Two  desecrate<l 
cakes  of  thanksgiving-offering  were  placed  on  a  bench 
in  the  Temple :  as  long  as  they  were  thus  exposed  all 
the  people  ate  leaven ;  when  one  of  them  was  removed 
they  abstained  from  eating,  but  did  not  bum  it;  an<l 
when  the  other  was  removed  all  the  people  began  burn- 
ing the  leaven"  (ib,  i,  5).  It  was  on  this  day  that 
everv  Israelite  who  was  not  infirm,  cerem(»niallv  im- 
pure,  uncircumcised,  or  who  was  on  this  day  fifteen 
miles  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Mishna,  Pesnrh- 
im,  ix,  2 ;  Maimonides,  HUchoth  Korban  Pe$ach.  v,  89), 
appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  with  an  offering 
in  proportion  to  his  means.  (Exod.  xxiii,  15;  Deut.  xvi, 
16,  17).  Though  women  were  not  legally  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  sanctuary,  yet  they  were  not  excluded 
from  it  (1  Sam.  i.  7:  Luke  ii.  41,42).  The  Israelites 
who  came  from  the  country  to  Jemsalem  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  were  gratuitously  accommodated  by  the 
inhabitants  with  the  necessary  apartments  (Luke  xxii, 
10-12;  Matt,  xxvi,  18);  and  the  guests  leffc  in  return 
to  their  hosts  the  skins  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  the 
vessels  which  they  had  used  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies (Joma,  12  a).  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
house  all  the  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem  itself,  since  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  was  little  more  than  one  league, 
and  the  number  of  the  visitors  was  exceedingly  great. 
Joeephus  tells  us  that  there  were  3,000,000  Jews  at 
the  Passover  A.D.  65  (  War,  ii,  14,  8),  and  that  at  the 
Passover  in  the  reign  of  Nero  there  were  2,700,000,  when 
256,500  lambs  were  slain  {ib.  vi,  9,  8),  and  most  of  them 
must  therefore  have  encamped  in  tenta  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  as  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  now 
do  at  Mecca.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  sedi- 
tions broke  out  on  these  occasions,  and  that  the  R4»- 
maus,  fearing  lest  these  myriads  of  pilgrims  should  cre- 
ate a  disturbance,  and  try  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke 
when  thus  massed  together,  took  all  the  precautionary 
measures  of  both  force  and  conciliation  during  the  fes- 
tival (Joseph,  Ani,  xvii,  9,  8;  War,  i,  8,  etc;  Matt. 
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xvi,  6;  Luke  xiii,  1).  In  oonfirmation  of  Joaepbas's 
statement,  which  has  been  impugned  by  sundry  writers, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  ancient  BaraUha^  preserved 
in  Tonftha  Pesachim,  cap.  iv  (s.  f.),  and  the  Babghn 
Peaachinij  64  b,  relate  as  follows :  Agrippa  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Jewish  po()ulation.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  priests  to  put  down  the  number 
of  the  paschal  lambs,  which  were  found  to  be  1,200,000; 
and  as  there  was  to  every  lamb  a  company  of  no  less 
than  ten  persons,  the  number  of  Jews  must  have  been 
tenfold. 

4.  The  Offering  of  the  Paschal  iMtnb, — Having  select- 
ed the  lamb,  which  was  neither  to  be  one  day  above  a 
year  nor  less  than  eight  days  old  (Maimonides,  Hil^oth 
Korban,  i,  12, 13) — being  an  extension  of  the  law  about 
firstlings  and  bumt-ofiTerings  (Exod.  xxii,  30 ;  Lev.  xxii, 
27) — and  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  those  who 
were  to  join  for  one  lamb,  the  representatives  of  each 
company  went  to  the  Temple.  The  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice (Exod.  xxix,  38, 39),  which  was  usually  kUled  at 
the  eighth  hour  and  a  half  ( =  2  30  P.M.),  and  offered 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a  half  ( =  3  80  P.M.),  was  on 
this  day  killed  at  1  30,  and  offered  at  2  30  P.M.,  an  hour 
earlier;  and  if  the  14th  of  Nisan  happened  on  a  Friday, 
it  was  killed  at  12  30  and  offered  at  1 30  P.M.,  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual  (Mishna,  Pesachintj  v,  I ;  Maimonides, 
HUchoth  Korban  Pesach,  i,  4).  All  the  representatives 
of  the  respective  companies  were  divided  into  three 
bands  or  divisions.  ''The  first  division  then  entered 
with  the  paschal  sacrifices,  until  the  court  of  the  Temple 
was  filled,  when  the  doors  of  the  court  were  closed,  and 
the  trumpets  were  sounded  three  times,  differing  in  the 
notes  Orpm  ^y^'^n^  irpn).  The  priests  immedi- 
at<ely  placed  themselves  in  two  rows,  holding  bowls  of 
silver  and  gold  in  their  hands,  i.  e.  one  row  holding 
silver  bowls  and  the  other  gold  ones.  These  bowls 
were  not  mixed  up,  nor  had  they  stands  underneath, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  put  down  and  the 
blood  beccme  coagulated.  The  Israelites  themselves 
killed  their  own  paschal  sacrifices,  the  nearest  priest 
caught  the  blood,  handed  it  to  his  fellow-priest,  and  he 
again  passed  it  on  to  his  fellow-priest,  each  receiving  a 
full  bowl  and  returning  an  empty  one,  while  the  priest 
nearest  to  the  altar  sprinkled  it  in  one  jet  towards  the 
base  of  the  altar.  Thereupon  the  first  division  went 
out,  and  the  second  division  entered ;  and  when  the 
second  again  went  out,  the  third  entered ;  the  second 
and  thinl  divisions  acting  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  first  The  Hallel  was  recited  [see  Hallkl]  the 
whole  time,  and  if  it  was  finished  before  all  the  paschal 
animals  were  slain,  it  might  be  repeated  a  second  and 
even  a  third  time.  .  .  .  The  paschal  sacrifice  was  then 
suspended  on  iron  hooks,  which  were  affixed  to  the 
walls  and  pillars,  and  its  skin  taken  off.  Those  who 
could  not  find  a  place  for  suspending  and  skinning  it 
had  pieces  of  wood  provided  for  them,  which  they  put 
on  their  own  shoulders  and  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
neighbor,  and  on  these  they  suspended  the  paschal  sac- 
rifice, and  thus  took  off  its  skin.  When  the  i4th  of 
Nisan  happened  on  a  Sabbath,  on  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  use  these  sticks,  one  of  the  offerers  put  his  left  hand 
<»n  the  right  shoulder  of  his  fellow-offerer,  while  the  lat- 
ter put  his  right  hand  on  the  jshoulder  of  the  former, 
whereon  they  suspended  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  took 
off  its  skin."  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  the  viscera  were 
taken  out  with  the  internal  fat.  The  fat  was  carefully 
separated  and  collected  in  the  large  dish,  and  the  viscera 
were  washed  and  replaced  in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like 
those  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  (Lev,  i,  9 ;  iii,  8-5 ;  oomp. 
Pesachim,  vi,  1).  Maimonides  says  that  the  tail  was 
put  with  the  fat  (A^o/.  tn  Peaach»  v,  10).  The  fat  was 
burned  on  the  altar,  with  incense,  that  same  evening. 
On  the  Sabbath,  the  first  division,  alter  leaving  the 
court,  remained  on  the  ^toiple  Mountain,  the  second 
between  the  ramparts  (L  e.  the  open  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  court  of  the  women  and  the  trellis-work  in 


the  Temple,  oomp.  Mishna,  JUiddotk,  ii,  8),  while  the 
third  remained  in  its  place.  When  it  became  dark, 
they  all  went  out  to  roast  their  paschal  sacrifkies  (Mish- 
na, Pesaehim,  v,  6>10).  A  spit,  made  of  the  wood  cf 
the  pomegranate-tree,  was  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  brought  out  again  at  its  vent;  it  was 
then  carefully  placed  in  the  oven  so  as  not  to  touch  it« 
sides,  lest  the  cooking  should  be  affected  (compw  Exod. 
xii,  9 ;  2  Chnm.  xxxv,  18),  and  if  any  part  of  it  hap- 
pened to  touch  the  earthenware  oven,  it  had  to  be  pared 
off;  or  if  the  fat  which  dripped  from  it  had  faUen  on 
the  oven,  and  then  again  fallen  back  on  the  lamb,  the 
part  so  touched  had  also  to  be  cut  out  (Pesaofttm,  vii, 
1,  2).  If  any  one  broke  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb, » 
as  to  infringe  the  command  in  Exod.  xii,  46,  be  incur- 
red the  penalty  of  forty  stripes  {Petadkim,  vii,  11).  The 
bone,  however,  for  the  breaking  of  which  the  offender 
was  to  receive  the  stripes,  must  either  hare  aoaie  fiesh  on 
it  or  some  marrow  in  it,  and  he  incurred  the  penalty  even 
if  some  one  had  broken  the  same  bone  before  him  (Mai- 
monides, HUchoth  Korban  Pemeh,  x,  1,  3).  The  oven 
was  of  earthenware,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  afaa|« 
something  like  a  bee-hive,  with  an  opening  in  the  side 
to  admit  fueL  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  secoi^ 
spit,  or  skewer,  was  pnt  transversely  Uirough  the  shoul- 
ders, so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cross.  As  Justin  was  a 
native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
modem  Samaritans  roast  their  paschal  lambs  in  neailv 
the  same  manner  at  this  day.  "  The  lambs  (they  require 
six  for  the  community  now)  are  roasted  all  together  bv 
stufiing  them  vertically,  head  downwards,  into  an  ovea 
which  is  like  a  smaU  well,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  roughly  stoned,  in  which  a 
fire  has  been  kept  up  for  several  hours.  Alter  the  lambs 
are  thrust  in,  the  top  of  the  hole  is  covered  with  boshes 
and  earth,  to  confine  the  heat  till  they  are  done.  Eaeh 
lamb  has  a  stake  or  spit  run  through  him  to  draw  him 
up  by;  and,  to  prevent  the  spit  from  tearing  avay 
through  the  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  cross  piece 
is  pnt  through  the  lower  end  of  it"  (Miae  Rogcn*s  Jh- 
mestic  L\ft  tn  Palettitu),  Yitringa,  Bocfaart,  and  Hot- 
tinger  have  taken  the  statement  d  Justin  as  reprcseni- 
ing  the  ancient  Jewish  usage;  and,  with  him,  regaid 
the  crossed  spits  bs  a  prophetic  type  of  the  croas  of  our 
Lord.  But  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  mn»- 
verse  spit  was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  was 
perhaps  never  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  Rdibinial 
traditions  relate  that  the  lamb  was  called  GaStatmu 
''  qui  quum  totns  assabatur,  cijm  capite,  cmribua,  cc  in- 
tMtinis,  pedes  autem  et  intestina  ad  latera  ligiJianiur 
inter  assandum,  agnus  ita  quasi  armatum  repneeeaia- 
verit,  qui  galea  in  capite  et  ense  in  latere  eat  munitas" 
(Otho,  Lex,  Rab,  p.  608). 

5.  The  Paschal  Supper, — The  paschal  sacrifices  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  the  respective  abodes  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  the  meals  prepared,  the  parties  arranged  them- 
selves  in  proper  order,  reclining  at  ease  on  the  left  side, 
round  the  table.  A  cup  of  wine  was  filled  for  every  one. 
over  which  the  following  benediction  was  ptonounced : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  univcRe, 
who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine!  Blessed  an 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  univene,  who  ha»i 
chosen  us  above  all  nations,  and  exalted  us  above  all 
peoples,  and  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments. 
Thou  hast  given  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  appointed  aeasoos 
for  joy,  festivals  and  holydays  for  rejoicing,  soch  as  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  time  of  our  libeiatioa,  lor 
holy  convocation,  to  commemorate  our  exodus  from 
^gyp**  Y^  ^ou  ^*^  chosen  us,  and  hast  sanctified 
us  above  all  nations,  and  hast  given  us  thy  holy  festivals 
with  joy  and  rejoicing  as  an  inheritance.  Bleaaed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  and  the  festi- 
vals !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  («od,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  and  kept  na,  and  hast 
safely  brought  us  to  this  period  !*'  The  cup  of  wine  was 
then  drunk,  and  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towd  ««re  hanil- 
ed  round,  or  tht  celebfatois  got  op  to  wash  their 
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(Jolm  ziii,  A,  6, 12),  after  which  the  blening  belonging 
thereto  was  pronounoed.  A  table  was  then  brought 
in,  upon  whidi  were  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread, 
the  CharCmik  (see  below),  the  body  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  Ckagigok,  or  feast  offering.  The 
president  of  the  meal  then  took  the  herb>  dipped  it  in 
tMe  Ckardtethj  and,  after  thanking  God  for  creating  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  he  ate  a  piece  of  the  sise  of  an  olire, 
and  gave  a  similar  portion  to  each  one  reclining  with 
him  at  the  table  (Matt,  xxvi,  23 ;  John  xiii,  26).  A 
second  cup  of  wine  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  sun,  in 
a«x»idance  with  Exod.  xii,  26,  asked  his  father  as  fol- 
lows: "Wherefore  is  this  night  distinguished  from  all 
other  nights  ?  On  all  other  nights  we  may  eat  either 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  but  on  this  night  unleav- 
ened bread  only ;  on  all  other  nights  we  may  eat  every 
kind  of  herbs,  but  on  this  night  bitter  herbs  only ;  on  all 
other  nights  we  may  eat  meat  either  roasted,  boiled,  or 
cooked  in  different  ways,  but  on  this  night  we  must  eat 
roasted  meat  only ;  on  all  other  nights  we'may  dip  once 
what  we  eat,  but  on  this  night  twice.  On  all  other 
nights  we  may  eat  either  sitting  or  reclining,  but  on 
this  night  reclining  only."  To  this  the  father  replied : 
**  Once  we  were  slaves  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  but  the 
Lord  our  God  delivered  us  therefrom  with  a  strong 
hand  and  outstretched  arm*  If  the  Holy  One — blessed 
be  he — ^had  not  delivered  our  fathers  from  Egypt,  we 
and  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  might 
still  be  in  Egyptian  bondage;  and  although  we  may  all 
be  sages,  philosophers,  elders,  and  skilled  in  the  law,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  speak  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  whoso  dwc^  much  on  the  exudos  from  Egypt  is  all 
the  more  to  be  pratsed.**  The  father  then  expounded 
Deut.  xxvi,  5-12,  as  well  as  the  import  of  the  paschal 
sacrifice,  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs; 
saying  with  regard  to  the  latter,  **  The  paschal  sacrifice 
ia  offored  because  the  Lord  passed  over  the  houses  of 
our  ancestors  in  Egypt,  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xii, 
27;  the  unleavened  bread  is  eaten  because  our  ancestors 
were  redeemed  from  Egypt  before  they  had  time  to 
leaven  their  dough,  and  the  bitter  herbs  are  eaten  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  embittered  the  lives  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  every  one,  in  all 
ages,  to  consider  as  if  he  had  personally  gone  forth  from 
Egypt,  as  it  b  said  in  Exod.  xii,  27.  We  are  therefore 
in  duty  bound  to  thank,  praise,  ad(»re,  glorify,  extol, 
honor,  bless,  exalt,  and  reverence  him  who  wrought  all 
these  mirscles  for  our  forefathers  and  for  us;  for  he 
brought  us  forth  from  bondage  to  freedom.  He  changed 
our  sorrow  into  joy,  our  mourning  into  a  feast;  be  led  us 
from  darkness  into  a  great  light,  and  from  servitude  to 
redemption.  Let  us  therefore  sing  in  his  presence  Hal- 
lelujah !"  The  first  part  of  the  Hallel  was  then  recited 
(see  below),  L  e.  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  and  the  following 
blessing  pronounoed :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
<jod.  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us,  and 
redeemed  our  forefathers  from  Egypt,"  etc  A  third  cup 
of  wine  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  graoQ  after  meals 
was  recited.  After  pouring  out  the  fourth  cnp  the  Hallel 
was  finished  (t  e.  Psa.  cxv-cxviii),  and  the  blessing  of 
the  song  (i.  e.  naXB2  and  ^ib^n*^)  was  said.  The  meal 
being  ended,  it  was  unlawful  for  anything  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  way  of  dessert  (Mishna,  Pe$achim,  x, 
1-8;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ba'Chezaka  BUchoth  Chontet 
V-Maza,  viii,  1-8). 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  more  in  detail 
several  points  relating  to  the  meal  under  consideration. 

(a)  The  Bitter  Berb§  and  the  i^auce.— According  to 
Pesachim  (ii,  6),  the  bitter  herbs  (D*^^")^ ;  Sept  irurpi* 
^<C ;  Volg.  laetmcm  agmte$j  Exod. xii,  8)  might  be  endive, 
chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These  plants  were  im- 
portant articles  of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (as  is 
Dotioed  by  Pliny),  and  they  are  said  to  constitute  nearly 
half  that  of  the  inodem  Egyptians.  According  to  Nie- 
b«ihr  they  are  still  eaten  at  the  Passover  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Bast.    They  were  used  in  former  times  either  fresh 


or  dried,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said  to  have  bee|i 
eaten  bdfore  the  unleavened  bread  {Ptaaeh,  x,  8). 

The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and  the 
meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John  xiii,  26 ; 
Matt,  xxvi,  28),  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  rOf'^n,  chardaetk.  According 
to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar  and  water ;  but 
others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  figs,  dates, 
almonds,  and  spice.  The  same  sauce  was  used  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  thickened  with  a  little  flour ;  but  the  Rab- 
binists  forbade  this  at  the  Passover,  lest  the  flour  should 
occasion  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that 
it  was  beaten  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
in  laying  bricks  (Buxtorf,  A«x.  TaL  coL  831 ;  Peaachvn, 
ii,  8;  X,  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora,  Maimonides,  and 
Surenhusius). 

(b)  The  Four  Cups  of  Wine. — ^There  is  no  mention  of 
wine  in  connection  with  the  Passover  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins  that  there  should  never 
be  less  than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal 
even  of  the  poorest  Israelite  (Pesack.  x,  1).  The  wine 
was  usuallv  red,  and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was 
drunk  {Pesach,  vii,  13,  with  Bartenora^s  note ;  and  Otho's 
Lex,  p.  507).  The  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
sion at  specified  intervals  in  the  meal  (see  above).  Two 
of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned  in  Luke  xxii, 
17,  2a  '*  The  cup  of  blessing^  (1  Cor.  x,  16)  was  prob- 
ably the  latter  one  of  these,  and  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  third  of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace 
was  said;  though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii,  20  (where 
it  is  called  "  the  cup  after  supper")  with  Peiach»  x,  7,  and 
the  designation  bVn  &*)2,  ^^cup  of  the  BaUd^  might 
rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cup. 
Schottgen,  however,  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  reference  in  either  of  the  passages  of  the  N.  T. 
to  the  formal  ordering  of  the  cups  of  the  Passover,  and 
proves  that  the  name  **  cnp  of  blessing"  (HS^Sl  b  V  DIS) 
was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  any  cup  which  was 
drunk  with  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  expression  was 
often  used  metaphorically,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxvi,  18  {Hor,  Beb, 
in  1  Cor.  x,  16 ;  see  also  Carpzov,  App,  Crit.  p.  880). 

The  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricte<l  to  the 
four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  daring  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  foarth  cups  (Petach,  x,  7). 

(c)  The  BaUel — ^The  service  of  praise  sung  at  the 
Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  law.  The  name  is 
contracted  from  rp"*^b^n  (ffaUebtJah).     It  consisted 

of  the  series  lif  Psslms  from  cxiii  to  cxviii.  The  first 
portion,  comprising  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  was  sung  in  the 
early  part  of  the  meal,  and  the  second  part  after  the 
fourth  cup  of  wine.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
**  hymn^sungl>y  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  (Matt,  xxvi, 
80 ;  Mark  xtv,  26 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  TaL  s.  v.  bbn,  and  Syn, 
Jud.  p.  48 ;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  27 1 ;  Carpssov,  App.  Crit.  p.  874). 
See  UaiXku 

(J)  Persons  Partaking. — No  male  was  admitted  to  the 
table  unless  he  was  circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the 
seed  of  Israel  (Exod.  xii,  48).  Neither,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who 
was  ceremonially  unclean  (Numb,  ix,  6 ;  Joseph.  War^ 
vi,  9,  8).  But  this  rule  was  on  special  occasions  liberal- 
ly applied.  In  the  case  of  Hezekiah*s  Passover  (2  Chrori. 
xxx),  we  find  that  a  greater  degree  of  legal  purity  was 
required  to  slaughter  the  lambs  than  to  eat  them,  and 
that  numbere  partook  "otherwise  than  it  was  written,** 
who  were  not  *^  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of 
the  sanctuary.'*  The  Rabbinists  expressly  state  that 
women  were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  par- 
take (Pesaeh.  viii,  1 ;  Chat/iffok,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War, 
vi,  9, 8),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in  Scripture 
which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah  and  Mary.  Bat 
the  Karaites,  in  more  recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full- 
grown  men.  It  was  cnstoroary  for  the  number  of  a  par* 
ty  to  be  not  leas.than  tan  (Joseph.  War,  vi,  9, 8).   It  was 
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'wdij',  IN  fuc  inMance,  reaping, 
.  riT  (rrinding !  while  nervile  work 
(n  edifices,  weaving,  etc.  If  any 
work  he  was  not  to  be  Mnned  to 
if  violating  the  Sabbath  (Mumb. 
d  Toity  Mripea  uve  one  (Hairno- 
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"ilUftring  (f^"""^  "*"'"'  '^-^■'■ 
■■t^a  Iheae  public  sacriliceis  there  were  the  voUm- 
,.JrString»  y*-'"'^  wf"  '"■tl*  ""y  •"■efy  P"T»U  inili- 
rJuiU  *'"'  ■PP**"'!  '>*'''"  I't  Lofl  ■"  Jemaalem,  in 
^l^fdancewith  the  injunction  in  Exod,  xxiii,  16;  Deut. 
ITtj,  16.  The  Jewiih  canons  ordained  thit  tbia  free- 
^ll-oflering  from  every  Btundant  at  the  eanetuary 
p'*K^)  was  to  be  a  threefold  «ie:  1,  A  bumt-olTering 
„r  not  leaa  valoe  than  one  Bttah  dl\'er— 16  grains  of 
com ;  3,  a  festive  oDMng,  called  CliagigM  (see  below), 
,rf  nnt  leta  value  than  two  maiht-S'i  gnina  of  com; 
■nd  8,  a  peace  or  Joyful  oOering  (DeuL  xivii.  7),  the 
value  of  which  was  entirely  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  gnod-will  of  the  offerer,  according  to  Deut.  xvi,  16. 
The  last  two  were  alike  denominaled  ptoct-ojferisgt. 
They  were  generally  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, aiid  if  any  one  failed  to  bring  them  on  this  day, 
they  might  be  brought  in  any  otticr  day  of  the  festival ; 
but  if  they  were  neglected  during  the  festival,  thev 
could  not  be  oRered  afterwards  {Cka^igah,  1,6:  Mai- 
mmiidH^  Ilitcholh  Chagigah,  i,  4,  5),  Those  who  con- 
tiacted  anv  legal  impuniy  were  not  allowed  to  offer  the 
Cktig^&k  "(Mishna.  Pnackim,  vi,  3). 

The  special  sort  ofsacriAce  named  above  as  connecled 
with  the  Passover,  as  well  as  with  the  other  great  festi- 
vals, U  called  in  the  Talmud  nj-'sq  {Chnyig^,  L  e. 
"  festivity").  It  was  ■  voluntary  peace-oBering  made  by 
imvats  iiidiTidnala.  The  victim  might  ha  taken  either 
fnnD  the  flock  or  the  h<Td.  It  might  be  either  mile  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  The  offerer  laid 
bia  hand  upon  ita  head  ami  slew  it  at  the  dour  of  the 
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<'««-<nll  peace-oBenngs  with  the  festivals  apfxan 
.'^udicat«d  in  Numb  x  10 1  Deut.  xiv.  M ;  t  Chion. 
J  iS;  ai  d  they  are  mclnded  under  the  term  Para- 
r  n  Deut.  XM  !  "Thuu  shalt  therelbre  s*crifir« 
Paanver  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  of 
herd  "  Onkelos  here  understands  the  nmmand  1e^ 
iDce  from  the  Sock  to  refer  to  the  |«schal  lamb,  uh< 
t  to  aacnfice  from  the  herd  to  the  Chagigah.  Bui  il 
IDS  more  probable  that  both  the  flock  and  the  bail 
refbr  to  the  Chagigah,  as  thei«  is  a  specific  commtnil 
ling  the  paschal  lamb  in  ver.  6-7  (see  De  Mnii'f 
the  CtH.  Svc.  !  and  Lighlfoot,  Ifor.  ffA  oo  John, 
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the  people  at  his  own  coat  with  lambs  "for  the  PaHorcr 
oflerings."  besides  three  thousand  oxen.  FmtD  ibtH 
panages  and  others,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating  r»f 
the  Chagigah  was  an  occasion  of  social  festivity  ton- 
nected  with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Fly- 
over. The  principal  day  for  sacrificing  the  paswcer 
Chagigah  was  the  IGth  of  Nisan,  the  fint  day  ofholT 
convocation,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  weekly  Sal< 
bath.  The  paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the  Sabbaih. 
but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  exception,  (he  Chap^- 
gah  might  be  oifered  on  anv  dsv  of  the  ^e«ti^'al,  and  -fl 
some  occasionea  Chagigah  iicliin  wae  slain  on  the  14ih. 
especially  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  likely  tfl  jirm-e 
too  small  to  serve  as  meat  for  the  party  (/Vinct.  iv,  I ; 
x,Bi  Lightfoot,  TVinpIe  £erFicr, c  sii  1  Reland, <1  al. i*. 

c  ii,  S  a)- 

That  the  Chsgigah  might  bi-  boiled,  as  weO  as  mateil. 
ia  proved  by  9  Chron.  XXXV,  18. "  And  they  routed  ibr 
passover  with  ftre  according  lo  ihe  ordinance;  bol  ibe 
other  holy  offerings  sod  they  in  pota.  and  ia  caMrwB. 
and  ill  pans,  and  divided  them  speedily  anioiig  all  Ike 
people." 

7.  The  leih  ofKiton^^On  the  16tb,  or  the  dar  aner 
the  holy  convocalioD,  called  "  IIk  morrtnt  afirr  lit  a'-* 
htUV  [see  pKaxBcosT],  the  omer  ("135,  ni  ipojfinro. 
Buimpn/Hi  fjaair\afi)  of  the  first  produce  of  the  harvest 
was  bruught  to  the  priest,  to  be  waved  before  tb*  Lued 
ill  accordance  with  the  injunction  in  Lev.  xxiii,  10-1*— 
which  was  of  barley,  being  the  grain  which  ripeoed  be- 
fore the  wheat  (Exod.  ii,  31,  Z1\  i  Sam.  xxi,  9;  Kuib 
ii,!8i  3  Kings  iv,  42;  Mauacl,olA,M  a).  The  oner 
had  to  be  from  Ihe  best  and  ripest  starMling  com  of  i 
field  near  Jetusakm.  The  measure  of  an  omer  bad  ta 
be  of  the  meal  obtained  from  tte  baiiey  offering.  KoKe 
three  *ea^=one<7)Auii,  or  ten  omcit,were  at  first  gath- 
ered in  the  fuUnwing  manner:  "Delegates  from  the 
Sanhedrim  went  [Into  the  field  neatest  to  Jenualem]  a 
day  before  the  festival,  and  tied  together  Ihe  ears  ia 
bundles,  while  still  fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  ihev 
might  eauly  be  cot.  [On  the  aftetsoon  of  the  Ifith  ] 
the  inhabitant!  of  the  neighboring  towns  last  mbled  to- 
gether, that  the  reaping  might  take  place  amid  great 
tumulL  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  each  of  (Ik  leapen 
aaked.  Has  the  aun  gone  down  7  To  this  the  pnfde  t*- 
plied.  Ye&  He  asked  again,  Has  the  son  gaoe  down  ? 
To  this  the  people  again  replied,  Tea.  Each  reaper  tbea 
asked,  Is  this  the  scythe?  To  this  the  peefde  tepK«d 
Yes.  Is  it  [he  scythe?  Yes,  was  igain  the  reply.  Iilhia 
Ihe  box  ?  Yes,  tbey  repKei).  Is  it  Ihe  box  ?  Yes,  ws* 
again  the  reply.  Is  thi*  the  Sabbath  7  Yea,  it  is  (be  Sab- 
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•plied.    Is  it  the  Sabbath?    Yea,  this  U  the 
again  the  reply.    Shall  I  cut  ?    Yes,  cut, 
^hall  I  cut  ?    Do  cut,  they  again  replied, 
was  asked  three  times,  and  the  people 
ach  time.    This  was  done  because  of  the 
.d  (D^D'Yn*^^),  who  maintained  that  the  reap- 
i  omer  was  not  to  be  at  the  exit  of  the  festival, 
cut  it  was  laid  in  boxes,  brooght  into  the  bourt 
.e  Temple,  threshed  with  canes  and  stalks,  that  the 
ains  might  not  be  crushed,  and  laid  on  a  roast  with 
iiules,  that  the  fire  might  touch  each  grain ;  it  was  then 
spread  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  for  the  wind  to  pass 
over  it,  and  ground  in  a  barley-mill  [which  led  the  hulls 
ungrouud].    The  flour  thus  obtained  was  sifted  through 
thirteen  different  sieves  [each  one  finer  than  its  prede- 
cessor], and  in  this  manner  was  the  prescribed  omer,  or 
tenth  part,  got  from  the  wah.  The  residue  was  redeemed, 
and  could  be  used  by  every  one.    They  mixed  the  omer 
of  meal  with  a  log  [=half  a  pint]  of  oil,  put  on  it  a 
handful  of  frankincense  (Lev.  ii,  15),  as  on  other  meat- 
offerings, waved  it,  took  a  handful  of  it,  ami  caused  it  to 
wicend  in  smoke  (Lev.  ii,  16),  and  the  residue  was  eaten 
by  the  priesta.**   Immediately  afVer  the  ceremony,  bread, 
parched  com,  green  ears,  etc.,  of  the  new  crop  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  prior  to  the 
«>ffering  of  the  omer  no  use  whatever  was  allowed  to  be 
made  of  the  new  com  (Mishna,  Menackoth,  x,  2-6; 
3laimonides,  Yad  Ha-ChezakUf  Hilchoth  TamieUn  U-Mo- 
snphm,  vii,  4-21 ;  comp.  also  Josephus,  Ani^  iii,  10,  5). 
From  this  day  the  6fty  days  began  to  be  counted  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  15). 

8.  The  I7th  to  the  20th  of  Niscm.—This  period  was 
half-holyday  (*771icn  bin),  called  the  middle  day»  of 
the  fesHcal,  or  the  ksaer  festival  (pp  nr-^^),  which  had 
already  commenced  with  the  16th.  The  people  either 
left  Jerusalem  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
or  remained  and  indulged  in  public  amusements,  as 
dance%  songs,  games,  etc.,  to  fill  up  the  time  in  har^ 
roony  with  the  joyful  and  solemn  character  oi  the  festi- 
val. The  work  allowed  to  be  done  during  the  middle 
da^'s  of  the  festival  was  restricted  to  irrigating  dry 
land,  digging  watercourses,  repairing  conduits,  reser^ 
voiiB,  roads,  market-places,  baths,  whitewashing  tombs, 
etc  Dealers  in  fmit,  garments,  or  in  utensils  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  privately  what  was  required  for  immediate 
ui«.  Whatever  the  emergencies  of  the  public  service 
required,  or  was  necessary  fur  the  festival,  or  any  occu- 
]tatton  the  omission  of  which  might  cause  loss  or  injury, 
was  permitted.  Hence  no  new  graves  were  allowed  to 
be  diig,  nor  wives  espoused,  nor  houses,  slaves,  or  cattle 
purchased,  except  for  the  use  of  the  festi  vaL  Mourning 
women,  though  aUewed  to  wail,  were  not  permitted  to 
clap  their  hands  t<^ther.  The  work  allowed  to  be 
done  during  these  days  of  the  festival  is  strictly  regu- 
lated by  the  Jewish  canons  contained  in  the  Mishna, 
Mued  KatoH,  In  the  Temple,  however,  the  additional 
sacrifioea  appointed  for  the  festival  were  offered  up,  ex- 
cept that  the  lesser  Halld  was  now  recited,  and  not  the 
(Jrtat  HaUeL 

9.  The  2I«I  ofNiuuL—On  the  last  day  of  the  festival, 
as  on  the  first,  there  was  again  a  holy  convocation.  It 
was  in  all  req)ect«  celebrated  like  the  fint  day,  except 
that  it  did  not  commence  with  the  paschal  meal.  As 
at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  prevail  during 
the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to  be  laid  aside  (Deut. 
xxvii,  7 ;  oomp.  Joaeph.  AnL  xi,  5 ;  Micbaelis,  Law*  of 
Morns,  art.  197). 

10.  The  Second  or  Little  Passover. — According  to  the 
injunction  in  Numb,  ix,  9-12,  any  one  who  was  pre- 
vented by  legal  impurity,  or  by  being  at  too  great  a 
diittance  from  Jerusalem,  from  celebrating  the  regular 
Fasaover  on  the  eve  of  the  Hth  of  Nisan,  was  obliged 
to  keep  it  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month.  This  is 
called  by  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  the  Second  or  the 
Liille  Passover  C^r^p^  HDD,  *^dD  HOB),  and  the  Jew- 
iib  canooa  alao  add,  most  justly,  that  those  who  have 


been  prevented  from  observing  the  firet  or  ordinary 
Passover  through  error  or  compulsory  force,  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  keep  the  second  Passover.  The  difference 
between  the  two  Passovere  is  thus  summed  up  in  these 
canons:  "In  the  case  of  the  first  Passover  no  leaven 
was  to  be  seen  or  found  in  the  house,  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice could  not  be  offered  with  leaven,  no  piece  tliere<if 
was  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  house  in  which 
the  company  ate  it,  the  Hallel  had  to  be  recited  at  the 
eating  thereof,  the  Chagiydh  had  to  be  brought  with  it, 
and  it  might  be  offered  in  uudeanness  in  case  the  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation  contracted  it  by  contact  with 
a  corpse ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  second  Passover  both 
leavened  and  unleavened  bread  might  be  kept  with  it 
in  the  house,  the  HaUel  had  not  to  be  recited  at  the 
eating  of  it,  portions  thereof  might  be  removed  from 
the  honse  in  which  the  company  ate  it,  no  Chagigdh 
was  brought  with  it,  and  it  could  not  be  offered  under 
the  above-named  legal  impurity"  (Mishna,  Pe«acAtm, 
ix,  8 ;  Maimouides,  hilchoth  Korban  Pesach.  x,  15). 

11.  Release  of  Prisoners, — It  is  a  question  whether 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover  (Matt,  xxvii, 
15;  Mark  xv,G;  Luke  xxiii,  17;  John  xviii,39)  was  a 
custom  of  Roman  origin,  resembling  what  took  place  at 
the  lectisteraium  (Livy,  v,  18),  and  in  later  times  on 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  old 
Hebrew  usage  belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate 
allowed  the  Jews  to  retain.  Grotius  argoea  in  favor  of 
the  former  notion  (on  Matt,  xxvii,  15).  But  others 
(Hottinger,  Schdttgen,  Winer)  consider  that  the  words 
of  St.  John  —  ion  Si  trv^fff^eia  tr/icv ->  render  it  most 
probable  that  the  custom  was  essentially  Hebrew. 
Sch5ttgen  thinks  that  there  ia  an  allusion  to  it  in  Pe- 
$ackim  (viii,  6),  where  it  is  permitted  that  a  lamb  should 
be  slain  on  the  Hth  of  Nisan  for  the  special  use  of  one 
in  prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hottinger,  in  his  tract 
De  Ritu  dimittendi  Reuin  w  Festo  PaschatiSf  in  the 
Thesaurus  A/itvus  TheologieO'PhHoiogicus. 

IV.  The  Manner  in  which  the  Passover  is  Celebrated 
at  the  Present  Day. — With  the  exception  of  those  or- 
dinances which  were  legal,  and  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  extension  and  more  rigid  explanation  of 
some  of  the  rites,  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  continue 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  I'assover  as  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Temple.  Several  days  before  the  festival  all  the 
utensils  are  cleansed  (D*^ba  rbTArt);  on  the  eve  of 
the  t8th  of  Nisan  the  master  of  the  family,  with  a  wax 
candle  or  lamp  in  his  hand,  searches  most  diligently  into 
every  hole  and  crevice  throughout  the  house,  lest  any 
cmmb  of  leavened  bread  should  remain  in  the  premises 
(^^n  rp'na).  Before  the  search  commences  he  pro- 
nounces the  benediction,  and  after  this  he  recites  the 
formal  renunciation  of  all  leaven  given  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article.  On  the  Hth  of  Nisan,  the  Prepa- 
ration Day  (nofi  3*^9),  all  the  first-bom  malea  above 
thirteen  years  of  age  fast  in  oommemoratioo  of  the 
sparing  of  the  Jewish  first-born  at  the  time  when  all 
Egypt's  first-bora  were  destroyed.  On  this  evening 
the  Jews  put  on  their  festive  garments,  resort  to  the 
synagogue,  and  offer  up  the  prayers  appointed  for  the 
occasion,  after  which  they  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  where  they  find  the  houses  illuminated  and  the 
tables  spread.  Three  of  the  thin,  round,  and  perforated 
unleavened  cakes,  which  are  made  of  wheaten  ilour, 
resembling  the  oatmeal  bread  made  in  Scotland,  and 
which  are  eaten  during  the  whole  of  the  Passover 
week,  are  put  on  a  plate,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  separated  from  each  other, 
though  lying  one  above  the  other.  These  three  cakes 
represent  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  the  three  orders, 
viz.  Priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites.  See  Hapht arah. 
A  shank-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  having  a  small  bit 
of  meat  thereon  roasted  on  the  coals  to  commemorate 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  an  egg  roaated  hard  in  hot  ashes, 
to  signify  that  it  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  are  put  on 
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the  week  following  as  well  tf  to  the  week  pteeeding 
Easter.  The  emperora,  also,  granted  a  general  release 
to  prisoners  at  this  season,  and  commanded  all  suits  and 
processes  at  law  to  cease.  The  Thursday  of  the  Pas- 
non  Week,  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed, was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs.  In 
some  of  the  Latin  churches  the  communion  was  admin- 
istered on  this  day  in  the  evening,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  last  supper,  a  provision  being  made  for  this  in 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  On 
this  day  the  competentes,  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
publicly  recited  the  creed  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  Such  public  pen- 
itents, also,  as  had  completed  the  penance  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  were  then  absolved.  On  this  day,  too, 
it  was  customary  for  servants  to  reoave  the  communion. 
(The  modem  ritualists  call  it  Maunday  l^wrtday, 
q.  V.)  The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  or 
Patch  of  the  Ci'om,  in  opposition  to  Eatter^  or  the  Patch 
of  the  ReturrectioH,  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution was  proclaimed  to  all  those  who  observed  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The  Sat- 
urday, or  Sabbath,  in  Passion  Week,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
only  Sabbath  throughout  the  year  that  the  Greek 
churches,  and  some  of  the  Western,  kept  as  a  fasL  The 
fast  was  continued  not  only  until  evening,  but  protract- 
ed till  cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  pre- 
vious part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises 
of  various  kinds.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp ;  for 
he  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax  to  bum  as  torches  aU  over 
the  city,  and  lamps  burning  in  all  places,  so  that  the 
night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at  noonday.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  also  speaks  of  the  custom  of  hanging  up 
lamps  and  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  pri- 
vate houses,  which,  he  says,  they  did  as  a  forerunner  of 
that  great  Light  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on 
the  world  on  Easter-day.  This  night  was  famous  above 
all  others  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens.  The  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday, 
that  name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  Christ's 
prediction  on  that  day  of  his  approaching  passion.  Some 
persons  call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is  the 
first,  Passion  Week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  Pas- 
sion Week,  which  they  call  Holy  Week. 

Passion  Week  (or  Nofy  Week,  as  it  is  often  called, 
though  incorrectly;  for  Passion  Week,  by  the  proper 
rubrical  usage,  is  that  which  precedes  Holy  Week)  is 
observed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  season  commence  on  PtUm'Stinday 
(q.  v.),  when  the  commemoration  takes  place  of  the 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  On  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week,  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  the 
service  of  the  TenebrtiBf  a  kind  of  funeral  service,  which 
is  repeated  at  the  same  hour  on  the  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. The  ceremonies  of  the  Thursday  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  representation  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 
This  b  followed,  in  Rome,  by  the  ceremony  of  the  pope 
washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples;  this  cer- 
emony being  followed  by  the  same  pilgrims  being  served 
by  his  holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular  ceremony  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  at  St.  Peters  at  Rome  —  the 
washing  of  the  high-altar  with  wine.  On  Good  Friday 
the  ceremony  of  uncovering  and  adoring  the  cross  is 
observed,  at  the  dose  of  which  a  procession  is  mar- 
shalled to  bring  back  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  was  deposited  on  the  previous  day.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  also  adore  the  three  great  relics, 
which  are  glittering  caskets  of  crystals,  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which 
are  said  to  contain  a  part  of  the  true  cross,  one  half  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  Fb/- 
to  8ani0f  or  holy  countenance.    On  the  Saturday  of 


Passion  Week,  at  Rome,  converted  Jews  and  healheB 
are  baptized  after  holy  'wtXet  has  been  consecrated  for 
the  purpose.  Toung  men  are  also  ordained  to  various 
sacred  offices.  The  chief  employment  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, consists  of  services  in  honor  of  the  restirrectioD. 
For  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday,  see  Eastkr. 
The  Great  Week  closes  usually  with  an  illumination 
and  fireworks.  See  Wheatley,  Commentary  on  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  Schaff,  Church  Bittory,  voL  i;  IVoo- 
ter,  Commieniary  on  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  For  mon- 
ographs, see  Volbeding,  p.  120 ;  Haae,  p.  177  sq.  For 
the  events,  see  Jesus  Christ.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faasionftld  is  the  Utle  of  a  worlc,  by  an  unknown 
author  (probably  of  the  14th  century),  which,  in  three 
books,  sings  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Yiigin,  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  sevtoty-five  saints, "to 
incite  men  to  adoration,  and  to  strengthen  their  virtuous 
habits."    Luther  edited  and  published  it. 

Passionel,  Domintc,  a  leamed  Italian  cardinal,  wm 
bom  of  an  ancient  noble  family  at  Fossombrone,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Dec.  2, 1682,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Clementine  College  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  To- 
masi  and  Fontanini.  In  1706  he  went  with  Gnalterio,  the 
nuncio,  to  Paris,  and,  having  passed  two  years  in  the 
French  capital  with  the  legate,  he  was  sent  in  1708  to 
La  Haye  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  pope.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1712  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1714 
to  that  of  Baden.  He  formed  ties  of  friendship  with 
prince  Eugene.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1715  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  upon  classical  and  ecdesiastical  an- 
tiquit}',  and  entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  principal  learned  men  of  Europe.  Pope  Innocent 
XIII  made  him  titular  archbishop  of  Ephesn.  He  wss 
also  the  same  year  appointed  nuncio  to  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  interposed  in  the  debate 
which  arose  in  1726  between  the  bishop  of  Constance 
and  the  government  of  Lucerne  regarding  the  depositiAn 
of  a  cure  who  had  forbidden  bis  parishioners  to  dance. 
Things  went  so  far  that  Passionei  removed  his  residence 
from  Lucerne  to  Altorf,  and  a  monitory  letter,  which 
must  precede  suspension,  was  issued  against  the  council 
of  Lucerne.  Finally,  by  the  interposition  of  the  cardinal 
du  Fleury,  the  affiur  was  settled  in  1727  by  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Lucerne  goverameot. 
Passionei  took  exception  to  the  arrangement,  and  did 
not  retnm  to  Lucerne.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  mn- 
cio  to  the  imperial  court ;  recalled  to  Rome  in  1788,  he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  XII.  In  1755 
pope  Benedict  XIY  appointed  Passionei  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  situation  he  promoted  Dr.  KennicoU^ 
great  undertaking  by  causing  the  Hebrew  manuacripCs 
to  be  collated  for  his  use,  and  the  Academy  of  Inscri|^> 
tions  and  Belles-Lettres  chose  him  in  the  same  year  one 
of  its  foreign  associates.  At  the  conclave  of  1758  he  ob- 
tained eighteen  votes ;  and  but  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jesuits,  on  which  subject  several  extravagant  anee- 
dotes  are  related,  he  might  have  been  elected  pope. 
He  warmly  opposed  the  canonization  of  cardinal  BeDar- 
mine,  and  is  said  to  have  proscribed  from  his  libcarr  all 
works  written  by  Jesuits.  He  died  near  Rome  July  6, 
1761.  His  death  was  attributed  to  chagrin  at  signing 
the  brief  of  condemnation  issued  against  the  **  Expodtioo 
of  Christian  Doctrine"  by  the  Jansenist  Mesengui  (q.  v.). 
Passionei  had  gathered  in  his  villa,  at  Frascati  a  rich  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  and  objects  of  antiquity.  His 
books  were  published  after  hb  death  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  library,  which  is 
styled  the  Angelica,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  at  Rome.  His  nephew,  Benedict  Pasaiooci, 
published  a  volume  containing  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  cardinal  (Looca,  1765^  foL). 
We  have  of  his  works,  Acta  o^^ottoUcm  legalitmit  i7cAw- 
tica  (Zug,  1724;  Rome,  1788, 4to) ;  in  which  nothing  is 
found  concerning  the  contest  of  Pasrionei  with  the 
council  of  Lucerne : — OraHo  Junebrie  m  Prindpem  Em* 
yemum  (Vienna,  1787;  in  Italian,  Padua,  1787) :— letters 
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in  diffeirent  ooUectioos,  such  as  the  Tempe  HdotHea  (voL 
17),  in  the  Commercium  EpittoUeum  of  Uffenbacb,  etc 
See  GoQJet,  Eloge  du  Cardinal  Pauionei  (La  Haye, 
1768, 12ino);  Galetti,  Memoireper  la  Vita  del  Cardmal 
PoBntrnd  (Rome,  1762,  4to) ;  Le  Beau,  Eloge  du  Car- 
dinal PaMsitmei  (in  vol.  xxxi  of  UBittoin  de  FA  cadimie 
des  Itucriptions) ;  Mor^ii,  Diet.  Ifitt,  s.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Giniraley  xxxix,  810  8q.  See  Hook,  Eeclet.  Biog. 
ToL  vii,  8.  ▼. ;  Darlings  Cydop,  BibUog.  vc^  ii,  a.  v. 

PassioiilstB,  GoNOHBOATiON  OF  THE,  are  regulated 
clergy  of  the  aociety  of  the  Hoiy  Crou  (q.  v.)  and  Suffer- 
inffs  ofChri^  Their  purpoae  is  made  clear  in  the  fourth 
Yow  on  aasamxng  membership — a  moet  faithful  remem- 
branoe  of  Christ's  life  and  saving  passion  and  death,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  cause.  The  duty,  then,  of  the  Pas- 
sionists  clearly  is  preaching  and  mission  work.  The 
founder  of  this  congregation  is  Paulus  Frandscus  (dt 
cruce)  of  Danni,  born  in  1694  at  Ovada,  in  Sardinia. 
Their  first  house  was  founded  in  1787  at  Orbitello. 
Pope  PiusYI  acknowledged  them  in  1776.  They  now 
have  a  monaster}"  at  Rome,  the  mother-house  of  the 
congregation,  do  mission  work  in  Bulgaria  and  Walla- 
chia  (unoe  1782),  and*  have  settlements  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  New  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  Panionists  wear  a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of 
which  is  the  badge — a  heart  surmounted  by  a  white 
cross,  and  inscribed,  **Je»u  XR,patno**  (= passion  of 
Jesus  Christ>  The  *' fathers*'  or  priests,  who  strictly 
constitute  the  **  congregation,**  act  as  missionaries,  while 
the  lay-brothers  do  the  house -work,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpenter-work,  etc.  The  Paasionists,  accord- 
ing to  Webber's  Dictionary, "  unite  the  mortified  life  of 
the  Trappista  with  the  activity  and  seal  of  the  Jesuits 
and  LazaristSk"  The  special  object  of  the  institute  is  to 
instil  into  men's  minds  by  preaching,  by  example,  and 
by  devotional  practices,  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  passion  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  cross  appears  everywhere  as  their  emblem,  in  their 
churches,  in  their  haUs,  and  in  the  courts  and  public 
places  of  their  monasteries.  A  large  crucifix,  moreover, 
forms  part  of  their  very  striking  costume.  They  go 
barefooted,  and  practice  many  other  personal  austerities, 
rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
church;  and  their  ministerial  work  consists  chiefly  in 
holding  what  are  called ''  missions'*  wherever  they  are 
invited  by  the  local  clergy,  in  which  sermons  on  the 
passion  of  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together 
» ith  the  hearing  of  confessions,  hold  the  principal  places. 
They  have  four  establishments  in  this  countiy.  They 
have  eight  or  nine  priests,  *'  with  twenty-five  students, 
lay- brothers  and  novices,"  at  *<  Blessed  Paul's  Monas- 
tery,'* Birmingham  (near  Pittsburgh),  Pa.,  where  they 
have  two  churches.  They  have  also  at  CarroUton  (near 
Baltimore)  a  monastery,  seven  priests,  six  stodenu  of 
philosophy,  and  five  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  mon- 
astery, with  nine  priests,  six  clerics,  and  three  lay-broth- 
ers, and  two  churches  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  monas- 
tery, ''  St.  Michael's  Retreat,"  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(opposite  New  York  City).  Passionist  monasteries  in 
the  United  States  are  intended  to  train  priests  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  and  to  give  assistance  to  pastors  of 
such  churches  as  need  it,  and  to  have  a  chapel  always 
open  for  soch  as  may  need  spiritual  assistance  or  coun- 
sel. The  order,  though  very  old  in  the  Church,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Sutes  about  1865  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Connor,  S.  J.,  then  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  members.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Faflslve  Obedience  op  Chbist,  See  Obbdi- 
KVCB,  and  Sufferings  of  Christ. 

FassiTe  Power,  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  a 
power  of  producing  change,  not  actively,  but  negatively. 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  revived  the  use  of  it  in  theolog}*, 
understands  by  it  what  some  philosophers  have  denomi- 
nated malum  metaphysicumf  by  which  is  meant  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  defectibility,  mutability,  or  limitation 
in  cceatares.    Every  created  being  and  property  must 


necessiirily  be  limited.  limitation  is  as  essentially  an 
attribute  of  a  creature  as  infinity  is  of  the  Creator.  This 
limitedness  implies  defectibility,  fallibleness,  and  muta- 
bility. It  is  to  this  principle,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
negative  character,  that  evil  is  ultimately  to  be  referred. 
It  is  not  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his  Maker, 
nor  could  any  act  of  will  or  power  prevent  its  connec- 
tion with  any  created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an 
act  of  will  or  power  could  change  the  very  essence  of 
cieatureship,  or  cause  an  uncaused  being.  As  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  communicated  or  caused  by  the  Creator,  so 
neither  are  its  results.  They  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  the  being  in  whom  they  are  developed.  To 
himself  alone  must  every  one  ascribe  them ;  to  himself 
as  a  creature,  in  relation  to  the  principle ;  but  to  him- 
self Bs  sinful  in  relation  to  the  moral  results.  Gilbert, 
Life  qfDr,  WiUiamt,  note  a 

Passive  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  divines,  is  a 
total  suspension  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itself,  and,  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effects.  The  passive  state,  according  to  F^nelon,  is 
only  passive  in  the  same  sense  as  contemplation ;  i.  e.  it 
does  not  exclude  peaceable,  disinterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own  interest.  In 
the  passive  state  the  soul  has  not  properly  any  activity, 
any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  flexibility  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motion. 
See  Mysticism. 

Passmore,  John  C,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a 
missionary  of  the  Viiginia  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Grospel,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Passmore  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  school.  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  St.  James  College,  Maryland,  and  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  eighteen  years.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Whittingham  in  1848, 
and  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  in  Grace  Church,  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  June  8, 1849.  In  1862  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Racine  (Wi&)  College,  and  later  added 
to  this  task  the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Elkhom,  Wis.  He 
died  at  Racine  Aug.  12,  1866.  He  publbhed  a  Poem^ 
and  a  Life  o/Biihop  Butler ^  and  also  edited  an  edition 
of  his  SermoMj  with  a  preface.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  Church 
Review  is  from  his  pen,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  schol- 
arly tastes  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit.  See  Ch.  Rev. 
1866;  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1866,  p.  612. 

Passoire  is  in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cullender, 
or  strainer,  for  the  wine  and  water  when  poured  into 
the  chalice.    It  dates  from  the  7th  century. 

Passover,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals — the  other  two  being  Pentecost 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — on  which  the  male  pop- 
ulation appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  (The 
present  article  is  founded  on  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
CydopadicL,  with  large  modifications,  and  additions  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  Clark's  article  in  Smith's 
Diat.  of  the  Bible.)    See  Fkstivau 

L  Name  and  its  SignffSoation. — The  Heb.  word  nDD, 
Pieoeh  (from  HOD,  pasdehf  to  past  through,  to  leap,  to 
halt  [2  Sam.  iv,4;  1  Kings  xviii,  21],  then  tropically  to 
pass  by  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  to  save,  to  show  mercy 
[Exod.  xii,  18,  28,  27;  Isa.  xxxi,  5]),  denotes— 1.  An 
oversteppw^,  passover,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Joeephus 
(Ant,  ii,  14, 6,  virtpfiaota),  Aqnila  {vtripfiamt),  and  the 
English  version.  2.  It  signifies  the  paschal  sacrifice,  by 
virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
the  passing  over,  or  saving,  was  efl^ected  (Exod.  xii,  21, 
27,  48;  2  Chron.  xxx,  15).  3.  It  designates  X\y%  paschal 
meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  while  the 
seven  following  days  are  called  ris^ll  An,  the  feaat 
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t\fHfiUmmt4  hr^ai  (Ufw^  zzifi,  &,4^  md  bcnoe  the  ex- 
f  >ff>«i}on  notn  r*irrai3y  tJke  morrow  of  the  PoMBOver,  for 
th«<  I Ath  (A  NfMot  CXmah,  zxxiii,  8 ;  Josh,  v,  II).  It  is 
ijflM  nyn^ndochicallj  for  the  whole  ybrtro/  ofunleat^ 
pn*d  ffffftdf  which  commeneed  with  the  {Muchal  meal 
(I>eut.  xvi,  1-3;  comp.  jUao  £zek.  xlv,  21,  where  nOS 
ii  explained  by  D-^Q*^  ni^no  AH),  written  fully  riH 
n^fn  (Kxod.  xxxiir,  25).  The  whole  feast,  including 
the  pMchal-eve,  is  also  denominated  nisatl  An,  the 
/eitwfUqftpUeavmedbreadj  r)  iopTt^  rwv  dZyfiutv,  tifdpat 
Tmv  A^ufitav,  futum  azjfmorum  (Exod.  xxiii,  15 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6 :  2  Chroo.  viii,  13 ;  Ezra  vi,  22 ;  Luke  xxii,  1, 7 : 
Acts  xii,  3;  xx,  6;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  1^  8) ;  or  simply 
niSan,  rd  o^vfia  (Exod.  xii,  17 ;  Mark  xiy,  1).  The 
simple  name  Pisach  (HOD  =  ^001  c ;  Sept  2  Chfon.  xxx, 
15;  xxx^,  1, 11;  Aramnan  KnOD=rA  ircwxa ;  Mark 
xir,  i),  howerer,  is  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  Jews 
to  the  present  day  to  denote  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  appellation  is 
retained  untranslated  in  the  SepL  and  N.  T. 

Some  have  taken  the  meaning  of  n^B,  the  root  of 
HD^,  to  be  that  of  "passing  through,"  and  have  referred 
its  application  here  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Henoe  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  riDB  by  tranritus,  Philo 
{De  Vit,  Moti$,  Ub.  iii,  c  29)  by  aM/lar^pca,  and  Greg- 
ory  of  Naxiansum  by  itdfiaoiQ.  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  word;  as  do  also  Yon  Bohlen  and  a 
few  other  modem  critics.  Jerome  appUes  tnuuUu*  both 
to  the  pattu^  over  of  the  destroyer  and  the  paumg 
ihromgk  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi).  But  the  true 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that 
n^^  never  expresses  '^  passing  through,'*  but  that  its 
primary  meaning  is  "  leaping  over."  Henoe  the  verb  is 
i^ulaiiy  used  with  the  preposition  ^9.  But  since,  when 
we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we  do  not  tread  upon  it, 
the  word  has  a  secondary  meaning,  **to  spare,"  or  *<to 
show  meccy"  (comp.  Isa.  xxxi,  6  with  Exod.  xii,  27). 
The  Sept.  has  therefore  used  oniedl^uv  in  Exod.  xii, 
18;  and  Onkelos  has  rendered  nOBTfat, "  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Passover,"  by  Djn  nsn,  "the  sacrifice  of  mercy." 
In  the  same  purport  agree  Tbeodotion,  Symmachus, 
several  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  modem  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  "  Passover,"  have 
made  clear  Exod.  xii,  12,  23,  and  other  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  Sept.  nor  in  several  other  ver- 
sions. (See  Bahr,  SymboUkj  ii,  627 ;  Ewald,  A  Uerthumer, 
p.  890 ;  Gcsenius,  Tkes,  s.  v. ;  Drusius,  Nota  Majorea,  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  Carpaov,  App,  Crit.  p.  894.) 

Some  of  the  Church  fathers,  not  knowing  the  Heb.  sig- 
nification, have  derived  iraaya  from  the  Greek  irdox*»»i 
to  suffer.  Thus  Chrysostom  tells  us,  wd^a  Xe/frac,  on 
ton  ira^fy  6  XpiorbQ  virip  >|^i5v  (HomiL  v,»i  1  Tim,) ; 
Irennus  says:  ''A  Moyse  ostenditnr  Filius  I)ei, cujus  et 
diem  passionis  non  ignoravit,  sed  fignratim  pronundavit 
earn  pateka  nominans"  {Adv,  ffar.  iv,  22) ;  Tertullian 
afllrms,  **  Hano  solemnitatem— pnecanebat  (sc  Moyses) 
et  adjecit,  Plsscha  esse  Domini,  id  est,  passionem  Christ!" 
(A  rf».  JmAws.  c,  X,  s.  f.)«  Chrysostom  appears  to  avail 
himself  of  it  fur  a  paronomasia  in  the  above  passage,  as 
in  another  place  he  formally  states  the  trae  meaning: 
ffKip^noii  ion  i«»^*  ipfuiyiiay  r6  vdoxa,  Gregory  of 
Nasiansuro  seems  to  do  the  same  ((7ra/. xlii),  since  he 
clsewheie  (as  is  stateil  above)  explains  jrdoxa  as-= 
<%ai*«**C  (««*  Suicer,  s,  v.).  Augustine,  who  took  this 
hitter  view»  has  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting : 

**Pa»chm  (hitre««  non  sicat  qnldam  existimaot,  Gnscnm 

nomen  est,  •ed  Hehnenm ;  opportunlwime  tamen  occnrrit 

In  hoc  womlue  qnanlsm  congnientla  ntraramane  IiDgua- 

ruav    Qwl*  onhn  ytUi  Orssce  ««»x««»'  tlicltnr,  ia«»o  Psscha 

^^  pntata  est.  velnt  hoc  nomeu  a  passione  sit  appell"- 

lu  sua  ver«Mhi|sna,  hoc  est  in  Hebnea,  Pnscha  transit 

^eiturt  propierea  Inno  primam  Pascha  celebravlt 


popohis  Del,  qnando  ex  iBgypto  fhglentes,  rahram  maie 
translerant.  Nunc  er||^o  llgnra  ilia  prophetica  te  veritaSe 
completa  est,  cnm  aicnt  ovis  ad  immolandnm  dodtor 
Cbristns,  ci^us  saoeaine  illltts  postfbns  noetris.  Id  est, 
ciUqs  signo  cracis  sfgnatis  frontibos  nostris,  a  poditiooe 
h^jas  esecnli  tanqoam  a  eaptlvitate  vel  InteremptkiBe 
iBgyptia  libersmar;  et  agimns  salubenrimnm  tiansitiUB, 
cam  a  diabolo  transimas  ad  Christum,  et  ab  isto  InstsbOi 
sncalo  ad  cijns  fhndatlsslmam  regnnm,  CoL  L 18**  (In  Joiol 
Tract  iv). 

IL  BibHeal  In$titution  and  Oboervance  of  ike  Pomo- 
over  (from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Captivity).— The 
following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Ptentateoch 
relating  to  the  Passover:  Exod.  xii,  1-61,  In  whidi 
there  b  a  full  account  of  its  original  DBStitntion  snd 
first  obser\'anee  in  Egypt;  Exod.  xiii,  S-IO,  in  which 
the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of  in  connection  witk 
the  sanctiflcation  of  the  fizst-bom,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  paschal  lamb;  Exod.  xxiii,  14-19,  wherp, 
under  the  name  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  it  in 
first  connected  with  the  two  other  great  amnial  festi- 
vals, and  also  with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  pss- 
ehal  kmb  is  styled  «  My  sacrifice ;"  Exod.  xxxiv,  18-28, 
in  which  the  festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connec- 
tion, with  immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the 
first-bom,  and  in  which  the  words  of  Exod.  xxiii,  18, 
regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii, 
4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connectioD,  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially  noticed,  and  the 
enactment  is  prospectively  given  respecting  the  offering 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the  offerings  which 
were  to  accompany  it,  when  the  Israelites  posMssed  the 
Promised  Land;  Numb,  ix,  U14,  in  which  the  divme 
word  repeats  the  command  for  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Psss- 
over  in  the  second  month,  for  those  who  ooald  not  par- 
ticipate in  it  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted;  Nnmb^ 
xxviii,  16-26,  where  directions  are  given  for  the  offer- 
ings which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  festival;  Dent,  xvi,  1-6,  where  the  command  is 
prospectively  given  that  the  Passover,  and  the  other 
great  festivals,  should  be  observed  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  might  choose  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  vol- 
untary  peace-offerings.  There  are  five  distinct  stataies 
on  the  Passover  in  the  12th  and  18th  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus (xii,  2-4,  6-20,  21-28,  42-61 ;  xiii,  1-10). 

I.  At  the  Exode,— In  the  first  institntion  of  the  Pa8»> 
over  it  was  ordained  that  the  head  of  each  family  was  to 
select,  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  (i.  e.  four  days  beforehand, 
supposed  to  represent  the  four  generaUons  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  children  of  Israel  had  come  to  Egypt, 
Gen.  XV,  16),  a  male  lamb  or  goat  of  the  first  year, 
and  without  blemish,  to  kill  it  on  the  eve  of  the  ]4tb, 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  on  the  two 
side-posts  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  honse — being 
the  psrts  of  the  honse  most  obvious  to  passers-by,  and 
to  which  texts  of  Scripture  were  afterwards  affixed 
[see  Mkzuzah]— to  roast  (and  not  boil)  the  whole 
animal  with  its  head,  legs,  and  entrails,  without  break- 
ing a  bone  thereof,  and  when  thoroughly  done,  he  and 
his  family  were  to  eat  it  on  the  same  evening  together 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  havii^  their 
loins  girt,  their  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  their  staves 
in  their  hands.  If  the  family,  however,  were  too  small 
in  number  to  consume  it,  a  neighboring  Ikmilr  might 
|otn  them,  provided  they  were  circumcised  sons  of  Ismel, 
or  household  servants  and  strangers  who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  community  by  the  rite  of  drcHmdasHi. 
The  whole  of  the  Peeach  was  to  be  amsomed  on  the 
premises,  and  if  it  could  not  be  eaten  it  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  house,  but  burned  on  the  spot  on  the 
following  rooming.  The  festival  was  to  be  celebrated 
seven  days,  i.  e.  till  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  dur- 
ing which  time  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten,  but 
cessation  from  all  work  and  trade  was  only  to  be  on  the 
first  and  seventh  day  of  the  festival  Thoii|^h  insti- 
tuted to  exempt  them  from  the  general  destfuction  of 
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Egyptfs  fint-born,  the  Israelites  were  told  to  regard 
the  Passover  as  an  ordinance  foreTer,  to  teach  its 
meaning  to  their  children,  and  that  the  transgression 
of  the  enactments  connected  therewith  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  excision  (Exod.  xii,  1-28, 48-51). 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  Q^^a'^Srh  1^3, 
b^ween  tke  itoo  wtmnffSf  which  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  time  when  the  paschal  animal  is  to  be  slain 
(Exod.  xii,  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  5 ;  Numb,  ix,  8,  5),  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice (Exod.  xxix,  89,  41 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  4),  and  else- 
where (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8),  is  greatly  disputed. 
The  Samaritans,  the  Karaites,  and  Aben-Ezra,  who  are 
followed  by  Michaelis,  RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Maurer, 
Kalischy  Knobel,  Keil,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
take  it  to  denote  the  space  between  the  setting  of  the 
sun  and  the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or 
when  darkness  sets  in,  I  e.  between  six  and  seven  o'clock. 
Accordingly,  Aben-Exra  explains  the  phrase  between  Ike 
two  evemnffi  as  follows :  *'  Behold  we  have  two  even- 
ings, the  first  is  when  the  sun  sets,  and  that  is  at  the 
time  when  it  disappears  beneath  the  horizon;  while 
the  second  is  at  the  time  when  the  light  disappears 
which  is  reflected  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is  between 
them  an  interval  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes" {CommenL  on  Exod,  xii,  6).  Tradition,  however, 
interprets  the  phrase  between  the  two  evening  to  mean 
from  afternoon  to  the  disappearing  of  the  son,  the  first 
evening  being  from  the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to 
dedine  from  its  vertical  or  noontide  point  towards  the 
west;  and  the  second  from  its  going  down  and  vanish- 
fng  out  of  sight,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  daily  sac- 
rifice might  be  killed  at  12  30  P.M.  on  a  Friday  (Mishna, 
Pesackitn,  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  UUchoth  Korban  Pesach,  i, 
4).  But  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  after  the  daily 
sacrifice,  it  generally  took  place  from  2  30  to  5  60  P.M. 
(Joseph.  War,  vi,  9, 3).  We  should  have  deemed  it  su- 
perfluous to  add  that  such  faithful  followers  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  Saadia,  Basbi,  Kirochi,  Kalbag,  etc,  espouse  this 
deflnition  of  the  ancient  Jewish  canoDs,  were  it  not  for 
the  assertion  which  is  made  in  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian commentaries  that  "Jarchi  [  =  Rashi]  and  Kimchi 
hold  that  the  two  evenings  were  the  time  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them."  Now 
Kashi  most  distinctly  declares,  '*  From  the  sixth  hour 
[=  twelve  o'clock]  and  upwards  is  called  between  the 
two  evetdngi  (C'^S'^^n  "P^X  because  the  sun  begins 
to  set  for  the  evening.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  phrase  betioeen  the  two  evemnge  denotes  the  hours 
between  the  evening  of  the  day  and  the  evening  of  the 
night.  The  evening  of  the  day  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  hour  [=  immediately  after  noontide], 
when  the  evening  shadows  begin  to  lengthen,  while 
the  evening  of  the  night  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night"  {Commentary  on  Exod,  xii,  6).  Kimchi  says 
almost  literally  the  same  thing : "  Q^3")9n  *)^a  is  from 
the  time  when  the  sun  b^ins  to  incline  towards  the 
west,  which  is  from  the  sixth  hour  [  =  twelve  o'clock] 
and  upwards.  It  is  called  Q^a"i:9  because  there  are 
two  evenings,  for  from  the  time  that  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  is  one  evening,  and  the  other  evening  is  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  it  is  the  space  between 
which  is  meant  by  between  the  two  evenings"  {Lexicon, 
s.  V.  3*^9).  Eustathius,  in  a  note  on  the  seventeenth 
book  of  the  Oc^steg,  shows  that  the  Greeks  too  held 
that  there  were  two  evenings,  one  which  they  called 
the  latter  evening  (Stikti  bij/ia),  at  the  ck)se  of  the  day; 
and  the  other  the  former  evening  (^<iXi|  irptAa),  which 
commenced  immediately  after  noon  (see  Bochart,  Hie- 
roz,  pu  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1 ;  Oper,  ii,  569,  ed.  1712). 

2.  In  the  pott-exodm  legiaUilion  on  this  festival  sev- 
eral enactments  were  introduced  at  different  times, 
which  both  supplement  and  modify  the  original  insti- 
tution.   Thus  it  is  ordained  that  all  the  male  members 


of  the  congregation  are  to  appear  in  the  sanctuary  be- 
fore the  Lord  with  the  offering  of  firstlings  (Exod. 
xxiii,  14-19;  xxxiv,  18-26) ;  that  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  ("^89)  is  to  be  offered  on  ''the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath''  (Lev.  xxiii,  4-14) ;  that  those  who,  through 
defilement  or  absence  from  home,  are  prevented  from 
keeping  the  Passover  mi  the  14th  of  Nisan,  are  to 
celebrate  it  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month  (Numb; 
ix,  1-14);  that  special  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  on 
each  day  of  the  festival  (Numb,  xxviii,  16-26) ;  that 
the  paschal  animals  are  to  be  slain  in  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  that  the  blood  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  instead  of  the  two  door -poets  and  lintels  of  the 
doors  in  the  respective  dwellings  of  the  families  (Deut. 
xvi,  1-8).  The  ancient  Jewish  canons,  therefore,  rights 
ly  distinguished  l)etween  the  Egyptian  Paseover  (HOI) 
D'^nxO)  and  Me  Permanent  Pattover  (mtn  nofi), 
and  point  out  the  following  differences  between  them : 
(a)  In  the  former  the  paschal  animal  was  to  be  select- 
ed on  the  tenth  of  Nisan  (Exod.  xii,  8).  (6)  It  was  to 
l>e  killed  by  the  head  of  each  family  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing, and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  two  door-posts  and 
the  lintel  of  every  house  (Exod.  xii,  6,  7,  22).  (c)  It 
was  to  be  consumed  in  haste,  and  the  eaters  thereof 
were  to  be  dressed  in  their  journeying  garments  (Exod. 
xii,  11).  (d)  Unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  with 
the  paschid  animal  only  on  the  first  night,  and  not 
necessarily  during  the  whole  seven  days,  although  the 
Israelites  were  almost  compeUed  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  because  they  had  no  time  to  prepare  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  89).  (e)  No  one  who  partook  of  the  Pe- 
sach was  to  go  out  of  the  house  until  the  morning 
(Exod.  xii,  22).  (/)  The  women  might  partake  of 
the  paschal  animal,  (g)  Those  who  were  Levitically 
impure  were  not  necessarily  precluded  from  sharing  the 
m«sl.  (h)  No  firstlings  were  required  to  be  offered. 
(«)  No  sacrifices  were  brought,  (j)  The  festival  last- 
ed only  one  day,  as  the  Israelites  commenced  their 
march  on  the  16th  of  Nisan  (Mishna,  Petadktfn,  ix, 
5;  Tosiftha,  Pesachim,  vii;  Maimonides,  lad  ffa-Che^ 
zaka,  Hilchoth  Korban  Pesach,  x,  16).  Now  these 
regulations  were  peculiar  to  the  first  Passover,  and 
were  afterwards  modified  and  altered  in  the  Permanent 
Passover.  Elias  of  Byzantium  adds  that  there  was  no 
command  to  bum  the  fat  on  the  altar,  that  neither  the 
Hallel  nor  any  other  h^nnn  was  sung,  as  was  required 
in  later  times  in  accordance  with  Isa.  xxx,  29,  and 
that  the  lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place 
(quoted  by  Carpzov,  App,  Crit.  p.  406.  For  other  Jew- 
ish authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Pascha). 

Dr.  Davidson,  indeed  {Introduction  to  the  0,  T.  i,  84, 
ete.),  insists  that  the  Denteronomist  (xvi,  1-7)  gives 
other  variations — that  he  mentions  both  *)K2C,  small 
catHe,  and  *^p3,  oxen,  as  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  states 
that  the  paschal  victim  is  to  be  boiled  (blOS),  while 
in  the  original  institution  in  Exod.  xii  it  is  enacted 
that  the  paschal  sacrifice  is  to  be  a  T^V  only,  and  is  to 
be  roasted.  But  against  this  is  to  be  urged  (1)  That 
the  word  nOB  in  DeuL  xvi,  1,  2,  as  frequently,  is  used 
for  the  whole  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  which  com- 
menced with  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  which  indeed 
Dr.  Davidson  a  little  farther  on  admits,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  question  do  not  refer  to 
the  paschal  victim,  but  to  all  the  sacrifices  appointed 
to  l>e  offered  during  the  seven  days  of  this  festivaL 
This  is  evident  from  ver,  8,  where  it  is  distinctly  said, 
**  Thou  Shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  therewith  (*)*^b7) 
[L  e.wlth  the  noD  in' ver.  2],  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat 
therewith  ("^'^^5)  [i.  e.  with  the  HOD  ]  unleavened  bread," 
thus  showing  that  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  nOB  is 
to  last  seven  days,  and  that  it  is  not  the  paschal  vic- 
tim which  had  to  be  slain  on  the  14th  and  be  con- 
sumed on  that  very  night  (Exod.  xii,  10).    (2)  bsa 
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tbe  week  following  as  well  tf  to  the  week  preoeding 
Easter.  The  emperors,  also,  granted  a  general  release 
to  prisoners  at  this  season,  and  commanded  all  salts  and 
processes  at  law  to  cease.  The  Thursday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed, was  observed  with  some  pectdiar  customs.  In 
some  of  the  Latin  churches  the  communion  was  admin- 
istered on  this  day  in  the  evening,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  last  supper,  a  provision  being  made  for  this  in 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  On 
this  day  the  oompetenteBf  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
publicly  recited  the  creied  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  or  presbylers  in  the  church.  Such  public  pen- 
itents, also,  as  had  completed  the  penance  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  were  then  absolved.  On  this  day,  too, 
it  was  customary  for  servants  to  receive  the  communion. 
(The  modem  ritualists  call  it  Maunday  Thurtday, 
q.  V.)  The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  or 
Patch  of  the  Crostf  in  opposition  to  Easter,  or  the  Pasch 
of  the  Resurrection,  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution was  proclaimed  to  aU  those  who  observed  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The  Sat- 
urday, or  Sabbath,  in  Passion  Week,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
only  Sabbath  throughout  the  year  that  the  Greek 
churches,  and  some  of  the  Western,  kept  as  a  fast.  The 
fast  was  continued  not  only  until  evening,  but  protract- 
ed till  cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  pre- 
vious part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises 
of  various  kinds.  Euseblus  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp;  for 
he  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax  to  bum  bs  torches  all  over 
the  city,  and  lamps  buming  in  all  places,  so  that  the 
night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at  noonday.  Greg- 
ory Naziansen  also  speaks  of  the  custom  of  hanging  up 
lamps  and  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  pri- 
vate houses,  which,  he  says,  they  did  as  a  foremnner  of 
that  great  Light  Uie  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on 
the  world  on  Easter-day.  This  night  was  famous  above 
all  others  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens.  The  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday, 
that  name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  Christ's 
prediction  on  that  day  of  his  approaching  passion.  Some 
persons  call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is  the 
first.  Passion  Week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  Paa- 
sion  Week,  which  they  call  Holy  Week. 

Passion  Week  (or  Hohf  Wedc,  as  it  is  often  called, 
though  incorrectly;  for  Passion  Week,  by  the  proper 
rabrical  usage,  is  that  which  precedes  Holy  Week)  is 
observed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  season  commence  on  Palm'Svnday 
(q.  v.),  when  the  commemoration  takes  place  of  the 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  On  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week,  in  the  altemoon,  there  is  the 
service  of  the  7'«ne6nc,  a  kind  of  funeral  service,  which 
is  repeated  at  the  same  hour  on  the  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. The  ceremonies  of  tbe  Thursday  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  representation  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  followed,  in  Rome,  by  the  ceremony  of  the  pope 
washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  this  cer- 
emony being  followed  by  the  same  pilgrims  being  served 
by  his  holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular  ceremony  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  at  St.  Peters  at  Rome  —  the 
washing  of  the  high-altar  with  wine.  On  Good  Friday 
the  ceremony  of  uncovering  and  adoring  the  cross  is 
observed,  at  the  close  of  which  a  procession  is  mar- 
shalled to  bring  back  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  was  deposited  on  the  previous  day.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  also  adore  the  three  great  relics, 
which  are  glittering  caskets  of  crystals,  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which 
are  said  to  contain  a  part  of  the  tnie  cross,  one  half  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  Vol- 
to  SaniOf  or  holy  eoontenanoe.    On  the  Saturday  of 


Passion  Week,  at  Rome,  converted  Jews  and  heathen 
are  baptised  after  holy  water  has  been  consecrated  for 
the  purpose.  Young  men  are  also  ordained  to  variou 
sacred  offices.  The  chief  employment  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, consists  of  services  in  honor  of  the  resnrrBctioo. 
For  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday,  see  Eastbb. 
The  Great  Week  doses  usually  with  an  iUnminatioo 
and  fireworks.  See  Wheatley,  Commentary  on  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  Schaif,  Church  History,  voL  i;  Proc- 
ter, Commentary  on  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  For  mon- 
ographs, see  Volbeding,  p.  120;  Hase,  p.  177  aq.  For 
the  events,  see  Jesus  Cbbist.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Passionftld  is  the  title  of  a  work,  by  an  nnknown 
author  (probably  of  the  14th  century),  which,  in  three 
books,  sings  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Yiigin,  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  sevens-five  saints, "to 
incite  men  to  adoration,  and  to  strengthen  their  virtuous 
habits."    Luther  edited  and  published  it. 


Fassionel,  Dominic,  a  learned  Italian  cardinal,  ^ 
born  of  an  ancient  noble  family  at  Fossombnine,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Dec.  2, 1682,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Clementine  College  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  To- 
masi  and  Fontanini.  In  1706  he  went  with  Goalterio,  tbe 
nuncio,  to  Paris,  and.  having  passed  two  yean  in  the 
French  capital  with  the  legate,  he  was  sent  in  1708  to 
La  Haye  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  pope.  He  wss  ap- 
pointed in  1712  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1714 
to  that  of  Baden.  He  formed  ties  of  friendship  with 
prince  Eugene.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1715  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  upon  classical  and  ecdeuastical  an- 
tiquity, and  entered  into  an  active  conespondenoe  with 
the  principal  learned  men  of  Europe.  Pope  Innoc«Bt 
XIII  made  him  titular  archbishop  of  Epheeos.  He  was 
also  the  same  year  appointed  nuncio  to  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switscrland,  and  interposed  in  the  debate 
which  arose  in  1725  between  the  bishop  of  Coostanoe 
and  the  government  of  Lnceme  regarding  the  depontion 
of  a  cure  who  had  forbidden  his  parishioners  to  dance. 
Things  went  so  far  that  Passionei  removed  his  residence 
from  Lucerne  to  Altorf,  and  a  monitory  letter,  which 
must  precede  suspension,  was  issued  against  the  cooncO 
of  Lucerne.  Finally,  by  the  interposition  of  the  cardinal 
du  Fleury,  the  aflkir  was  settled  in  1727  by  a  favorable 
consideration  ot  the  claims  of  the  Lucerne  government. 
Passionei  took  exception  to  the  arrangement,  and  did 
not  return  to  Lucerne.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  ann- 
cio  to  the  imperial  court;  recalled  to  Rome  in  1788, he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  XIL  In  1755 
pope  Benedict  XIV  appointed  Passionei  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  situation  he  promoted  Dr.  Kennioott*s 
great  undertaking  by  causing  the  Hebrew  manuseriptt 
ro  be  collated  for  his  use,  and  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres  chose  him  in  the  same  year  one 
of  its  foreign  associates.  At  the  conclave  of  1758  he  ob- 
tained eighteen  votes;  and  but  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jesuits,  on  which  subject  several  extravagant  ancfr> 
dotes  are  related,  he  might  have  been  elected  pope. 
He  warmly  opposed  the  canonization  of  cardinal  BeOar^ 
mine,  and  is  said  to  have  proscribed  from  bis  library  all 
works  written  by  Jesuits.  He  died  near  Rome  Jdy  5^ 
1761.  His  death  was  attributed  to  chagrin  at  signing 
the  brief  of  condemnation  issued  against  the  **£xpoeiuoo 
of  Christian  Doctrine"  by  the  Jansenist  Mesengui  (q.  v.>. 
Passionei  had  gathered  in  his  villa  at  Frascati  a  rich  col- 
Ipction  of  inscriptions  and  objects  of  antiquity.  His 
books  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  libiaiy,  which  u 
styled  the  Angelica,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  at  Rome.  His  nephew,  Benedict  Passionei, 
published  a  volume  containing  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  cardinal  (Lucca,  1766,  fcL). 
We  have  of  his  works,  Acta  apostoUcm  leyaHoms  Bfkt^ 
tica  (Zug,  1724;  Rome,  1788»4to);  in  which  nothing  is 
found  oonceming  the  contest  of  Pasuonei  with  the 
council  of  Lucerne  * — Oratio  fnnebris  in  Priaeipem  £«- 
yemum  (Vienna,  1787 ;  in  Italian,  Fkdua,  1787)  i—Lettert 
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in  difhrent  ooUeetioiis,  such  as  the  Temps  Hehetied  (vol 
ir),  in  the  Commercutm  EpiHoUcum  of  Uffenbach,  etc 
See  Goojet,  Elope  du  Cardinal  Paetionei  (La  Haye, 
1768, 12mo) ;  Galetti,  Memoireper  la  Vita  dd  CarduuU 
Paentrnd  (Rome,  1762,  4to);  Le  Beao,  Eloge  du  Car- 
dmtd  Pcutkmei  (in  voL  xxxi  of  VUieUnre  de  VA  atdemie 
des  Imcr^riioiu) ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  Bist,  &  v.— Uoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GitUrale,  xxzix,  810  8q.  See  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog, 
YoL  vii,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cycfop.  Bibliog,  rol  ii,  a.  v. 

PBBBioniBtB,  Con OHBO AT10M  OF  THE,  are  regulated 
clergy  of  the  society  of  the  ffobf  Crou  (q.  v.)  and  Suffer- 
inge  ofChriat,    Their  purpose  is  made  dear  in  the  fourth 
vow  on  assuming  membership— a  meet  fsithful  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  life  and  saving  passion  and  death,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  cause.    The  duty,  then,  of  the  Pas- 
sionists  dearly  is  preaching  and  mission  work.     The 
founder  of  this  congregation  is  Paulus  Frandscus  (de 
enux)  of  Danni,  bom  in  1694  at  Ovada,  in  Sardinia. 
Their  Brst  house  was  founded  in  1787  at  Orbitello. 
Pope  Pins  VI  acknowledged  them  in  1776.    They  now 
have  a  monastery  at  Rome,  the  mother-honse  of  the 
ooogr^ation,  do  mission  work  in  Bidgaria  and  Walia- 
chia  (since  1782),  and  have  settlements  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  New  Hcdland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  Passionists  wear  a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of 
which  is  the  badge — a  heart  surmounted  by  a  white 
cross,  and  inscribed,  *^Jem  XILpaseio"  (= passion  of 
Jesus  Christ).     The  "fathers"  or  priests,  who  strictly 
constitute  the*' congregation,*' act  as  missionaries,  while 
the  lay-brotheiB  do  the  house -work,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpenter-work,  etc    The  Passionists,  accord- 
ing to  Webrtei's  Dictionary,  **  unite  the  mortified  life  of 
the  Trappista  with  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
and  LazaristSk**    The  special  object  of  the  institute  is  to 
instil  into  men's  minds  by  preaching,  by  example,  and 
by  devotional  practices,  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  passion  of  Christ.    Hence 
the  croes  appears  everywhere  as  their  emblem,  in  their 
churchesy  in  their  halls,  and  in  the  courts  and  public 
places  of  their  monasteries.    A  large  crucifix,  moreover, 
forms  part  of  their  very  striking  costume.     They  go 
barefooted,  and  practice  many  other  personal  austerities, 
rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
church;  and  their  ministerial  work  consists  chiefly  in 
holding  what  are  called  '*  missions'*  wherever  they  are 
invited  by  the  local  dergy,  in  which  sermons  on  the 
paanon  cf  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together 
»ith  the  hearing  of  confessions,  hold  the  prindpal  places. 
They  have  four  establishments  in  this  country.    They 
have  eight  or  nine  priests, "  with  twenty-five  students, 
lay- brothers  and  novices,"  at  **  Blessed  Paul's  Monas- 
tery,** Birmingham  (near  Pittsbuigh),  Pa.,  where  they 
have  two  churches.   They  have  also  at  Carrollton  (near 
Bdtimore)  a  monastery,  seven  priests,  six  students  of 
philosophy,  and  five  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  mon- 
astery, with  nine  priests,  six  clerics,  and  three  lay-broth- 
era,  and  two  churehes  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  monas- 
tery, *'Su  Michael's  Retreat,"  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(opposite  New  York  City).    Passionist  monasteries  in 
the  United  States  are  intended  to  train  priests  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  and  to  give  assistance  to  pastors  of 
such  churches  as  need  it,  and  to  have  a  chapd  always 
open  for  such  as  may  need  spiritual  assistance  or  coun- 
sel.   The  order,  though  very  old  in  the  Church,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Sutes  about  1855  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Connor,  S,  J.,  then  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  members.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Pcuwlve  Obedience  of  Christ.  See  Obedi- 
■VCB,  and  SuFrERinos  op  Christ. 

PassiTe  Po'wer,  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  a 
power  of  producing  change,  not  actively,  but  negatively. 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  revived  the  use  of  it  in  theolog}*, 
understands  by  it  what  some  philosophers  have  denomi- 
nated fnaUtm  metaphyncttm,  by  which  is  meant  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  defecttbility,  mutability,  or  limitation 
in  creatures.    Every  created  being  and  property  must 


necessarily  be  limited.  limitatbn  is  as  essentially  an 
attribute  of  a  creature  as  infinity  is  of  the  Creator.  This 
limitedness  implies  defectibility,  fallibleness,  and  muta- 
bility. It  is  to  this  principle,  which  is  entirdy  of  a 
negative  character,  that  evil  is  ultimatdy  to  be  referred. 
It  is  not  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his  Maker, 
nor  could  any  act  of  will  or  power  prevent  its  connec- 
tion with  any  created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an 
act  of  will  or  power  could  change  the  veiy  essence  of 
creatureship,  or  cause  an  uncaused  being.  As  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  communicated  or  caused  by  the  Creator,  so 
neither  are  its  results.  They  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  the  being  in  whom  they  are  developed.  To 
himsdf  alone  must  every  one  ascribe  them ;  to  himself 
as  a  creature,  in  relation  to  the  principle ;  but  to  him- 
sdf as  sinful  in  relation  to  the  moral  results.  Giltwrt, 
Life  ofDr,  WiUiami,  note  a 

Passive  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  divines,  is  a 
total  suspension  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itsdf,  and,  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effects.  The  passive  state,  according  to  F^nelon,  is 
only  passive  in  the  same  sense  as  contemplation ;  i.  e.  it 
does  not  exclude  peaceable,  disinterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own  interest.  In 
the  passive  state  the  soul  has  not  properly  any  activity, 
any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  b  a  mere  flexibility  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motion. 
See  Mysticism. 

Passmore,  John  C,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a 
misnonary  of  the  Yiigtnia  Sodety  for  Propagating  the 
Grospel,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Passmore  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  school.  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Yicksburg,  Miss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  St.  James  College,  Maryland,  and  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  eighteen  years.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Whittingham  in  1848, 
and  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  in  Grace  Church,  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  June  8,  1849.  In  1862  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Racine  (Wis.)  College,  and  later  added 
to  this  task  the  rectory  of  SL  John's,  Elkhoro,  Wis.  He 
died  at  Radne  Aug.  12,  1866.  He  published  a  Poem, 
and  a  Life  o/ Bishop  Butler,  and  also  edited  an  edition 
of  his  Sermons,  with  a  preface.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  Church 
Review  is  from  his  pen,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  schol- 
arly tastes  and  bis  pure  and  noble  spirit.  See  Ch,  Rev, 
1866;  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop,  1866,  p.  612. 

Passoire  is  in  ecdedastical  language  a  cullender, 
or  strainer,  for  the  wine  and  water  when  poured  into 
the  chalice.    It  dates  from  the  7th  century. 

Passover,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals — the  other  two  being  Pentecost 
snd  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — on  which  the  male  pop- 
ulation appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  (The 
present  artide  is  founded  on  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cydoptedia,  with  large  modifications,  and  additions  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  Clark's  artide  in  Smith's 
DicL  of  the  Bible,)    See  Festivau 

I.  Name  and  its  Signification,— The  Heb.  word  HDD, 
Pesaeh  (from  HOB,  pasdch,  to  pass  through,  to  leap,  to 
halt  [2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  21  ],  then  tropically  to 
pass  by  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  to  save,  to  show  mercy 
[Exod.  xii,  18,  28,  27;  Isa.  xxxi,  5]),  denotes — 1.  An 
overstepping,  passover,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Joseph  us 
(Ant,  ii,  14, 6,  vvtpfiaoia),  Aqnila  (virkpfiaoig),  and  the 
English  version.  2.  It  signifies  the  paschal  sacrifice,  by 
virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
the  passing  over,  or  saving,  was  effected  (Exod.  xii,  21, 
27,  48;  2  Chron.  xxx,  15).  8.  It  designates  the  paschal 
meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  while  the 
seven  following  days  are  cdled  riSSn  Slil,  the  /east 
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of  Aries,  and  when  the  corn  began  to  ripen;  and  the 
other,  the  autumn  festiva],  when  the  last  fruits  were 
gathered  in,  which  is  identical  with  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (risD).  We  are  told  that,  since  the  time  of 
this  spring  festival  was  both  an  occasion  of  gratitude 
and  anxiety — inasmuch  as  not  only  was  the  barley 
gathered,  but  it  decided  the  fertility  or  the  barrenness 
of  the  year — the  spring  festival  was  celebrated  in  a 
double  manner:  (a)  As  a  token  of  gratitude,  the  fresh 
grains  of  barley  were  quickly  ground  into  flour,  bread 
was  made  of  the  dough  at  once,  before  it  had  time  to 
leaven,  and  thus  offered ;  and  (6)  as  an  expression  of 
anxiety,  and  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  divine  favor, 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  transgressions 
of  the  past  year.  Indeed  Epiphanius  declares  (^Adv, 
Hmr,  cap.  xix,  8)  that  the  Egyptians  on  this  occasion 
marked  their  sheep  with  red,  because  of  the  general 
conflagration  which  once  raged  at  the  time  when  the 
Sim  passed  over  into  the  sign  of  Aries,  thereby  to  sym> 
bolize  the  fiery  death  of  those  animals  which  were  not 
actually  offered  up ;  while  Von  Bohlen  assures  us  that 
the  ancient  Peruvians  marked  with  blood  the  doors  of 
the  temples,  royal  residences,  and  private  dwellings,  to 
symbolize  the  triumph  of  the  sun  over  the  winter  {AUea 
Indien,  i,  140;  also  General  Introduction  to  the  Petita- 
tench^  p.  140;  comp.  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Exodus,  p. 
184;  Ewald,  Altetthumerj  p.  390).  Now  it  is  admitted 
that  two  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals — viz.  Pen- 
tecost and  Tabernacles — refer  to  the  annual  course  of 
nature  [see  Festival],  and  that  the  festival  of  New 
Moon,  which  existed  prior  to  the  Mosaic  legislation,  was 
introduced  by  thetinspired  legislator  into  the  cycle  of 
Jewish  festivals.  See  New  Moon,  Feast  op  the. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  difiiculty  in  admitting  that 
the  third  festival  was  also  celebrated  in  the  patriarchal 
age  as  a  barley-harvest  festival,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  very  name,  Abib  (3'^3&<},  of  this  month,  and  that 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  chose  to  re- 
deem Israel  at  the  time  of  this  festival,  and  thus  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  the  regeneration  of  nat- 
ure the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  nation  (Isa.  xliii, 
1,  1&-17;  Ezek.  xvi,  4;  Hos.  ii,  6),  superadding  there- 
to rites  and  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  histor- 
ical event,  as  well  as  assigning  to  some  already  ex- 
isting ceremonies  a  spiritual  and  original  significance. 
This  explains  the  fact  why  the  unleavened  bread,  which 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  sacrifices  before  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  and  which  was  enjoined  to 
be  eaten  with  the  paschal  sacrifices,  without  giving  to 
it  any  significance  in  the  original  ordinance  (Exod.  xii, 
1-20),  was  aJUrvoarda  made  to  symbolize  the  haste  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  leave  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii,  84;  Deut.  xvi,  8).  That  the  unleavened  bread 
could  not  from  the  first  have  been  the  symbol  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  dough  to  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  88,  84,  89)  is  evident  from  Exod.  xii,  8, 15, 
where  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat  unleavened 
bread  hefort  their  departure,  and  when  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  the  dough  to  leaven.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  this  primeval  festival  has  been  divested  of  many 
old  superstitions,  and  invested  with  new  ideas  of  a  most 
exalting  tendency,  in  being  made  to  commemorate  the 
exodus  as  well  as  the  barley  harvest,  sets  aside  the  ar- 
guments brought  against  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  celebrated  at  the  exodus,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
were  quite  prepared  for  the  celebration,  so  far  as  ar- 
rangements and  cattle  were  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  above  view  of  Banr,  that  the 
Passover  was  an  astronomical  festival  and  the  lamb  a 
symbol  of  the  sign  Aries,  and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  that 
it  resembled  the  sun-feast  of  the  Peruvians,  are  well 
exposed  by  Btthr  {Symbolik).  Spencer  has  endeavored 
in  his  usual  manner  to  show  that  manv  details  of  the 
festival  were  derived  from  heathen  sources,  though  he 
admita  the  originality  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  relation  to  the  natural  year  expressed 


in  the  Passover  was  less  marked  than  that  in  Pente- 
cost or  Tabernacles,  while  ita  historical  import  wai 
deeper  and  more  pointed.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
study  the  history  of  the  Passover  with  candor  and  at- 
tention, as  it  stands  in  the  Scriptures,  withoat  being 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was,  at  the  venr  first, 
essentially  the  comtnemoration  of  a  great  bistiirical  fact. 
That  part  of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agri- 
cultural reference — the  offering  of  the  oiner<— holds  a 
very  subordinate  place.  But  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  feasts,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  that  the  rites 
which  belonged  to  them  connected  with  the  harvcat 
were  of  patriarchal  origin.  Such  litea  were  adapted 
for  the  religion  of  an  agricultmral  people,  not  for  that 
of  shepherds  like  the  patriarchs  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  we  gain  but  little  by  speculating  on  the  axa- 
ple  impression  conveyed  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the 
feasts  were  ordained  by  Moees  'in  their  integrity,  snd 
that  they  were  aminge«l  with  a  view  to  the  reUgiotn 
wants  of  the  people  when  they  were  to  be  settled  in  the 

I  Land  of  Promise. 

2.  Hittorieal  SiffHifieance  of  the  Festiral  as  a  WMf. 
— ^The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the 
starting  -  point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Isrselites 
were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of  bondmen  noder 
a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people  owing  alle- 
giance to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  *^  Ye  have  aeen,**  said 
the  Lord,  ''what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I 
bare  you  on  eagles'  wings  and  brought  you  unto  my> 
self"  (Exod.  xix,  4).  The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke 
of  the  event  as  a  crtaHon  and  a  redemption  of  the  na- 
tion. God  declares  himself  to  be  ''the  creator  of  Is- 
rael," in  immediate  connection  with  evident  aDnsions 
to  his  having  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  snch  wt  his 
having  made  "a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 

i  mighty  waters,"  and  his  having  overthrown  "  the  char^ 
lot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power"  (laa.  xliii,  I, 
15-17).  The  exodos  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the 
birth  of  the  nation ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birth- 
day feast.  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the  festival,  if  ex- 
plained in  the  most  natural  manner,  appear  to  point  to 
this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It  was  the  yearly  me- 
morial of  the  dedication  of  the  people  to  him  who  hail 
saved  their  first-bom  firom  the  destroyer,  in  oidcr  that 
they  might  be  made  holy  to  himself.  This  was  the 
lesson  which  they  were  to  teach  to  their  children 
throughout  all  generations  When  the  yoong  Hebrew 
asked  his  father  regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  "What  is 
this?"  the  answer  prescribed  was,  "By  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  us  oot  fwax  Egypt,  from  the 
house  of  bondage :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  Fharsoh 
would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the  6rst- 
bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-bom  of  man 
and  the  first-born  of  beast;  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  being  nudes;  bat  all 
the  first-bom  of  my  children  I  redeem"  (Exod.  xiii.  14» 
1 6).  Hence,  in  the  periods  of  great  national  restMatkm 
in  the  times  of  Joshua,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Eznu  the 
Passover  was  observed  in  a  special  manner,  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  re- 
newal of  the  covenant  which  their  fatheiB  had  made. 

8.  JmpoHofthe  JMaiU^X,)  The patekaliamh  most 
of  courae  be  regarded  as  the  leading  feature  in  the  c^ 
emonial  of  the  festival  Some  Protestant  divines  dup- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  (Calov,  Carpaov),  laying  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  aaid  in  the  Isw  w- 
specting  either  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest 
on  the  bead  of  the  Iamb,  or  the  bestowing  of  any  por> 
tion  of  the  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied  that  it  wss 
a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Tbey  sp- 
pear  tjo  have  been  tempted  to  take  this  view,  in  onler 
to  deprive  the  Romauurts  of  an  anakigieal  aigunent 
bearing  on  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Lnrd*a  Supper. 
They  affirmed  that  the  lamb  was  a  aticrErawiifvw,not  a  m» 
erijicium.  But  most  of  their  contemporaries  (Cudw«fth, 
Bochart,  Yitringa),  and  nearly  all  modem  critic^  have 
held  that  it  was  in  the  strieteat  aenae  a  aaerifice;    The 
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chief  ebaracteriiitics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  diatinctlv  as- 
cribed to  it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place  (Deut. 
xvi,  5, 6) ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the 
lat  was  burned  (2  Chron.  xxx,  16;  xxxv,  11).  Philo 
and  Josephos  commonly  call  it  ^v/xa  or  ^ma»  The 
language  of  Exod.  xii,  27;  xxiii,  18;  Numb,  ix,  7; 
IJeut.  xvi,  %  b,  together  with  1  Cor.  v,  7,  would  seem  to 
decide  the  question  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in  Egypt 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
regulation  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  it  necessarily 
fell  short  in  several  particulars  of  the  observance  of  the 
festival  according  to  the  fully  developed  ceremonial  law 
(see  II,  1).  The  head  of  the  family  slew  the  lamb  in 
hb  own  house,  not  in  the  holy  place;  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  doorway,  not  on  the  altar.  But  when 
the  law  was  perfected,  certain  particnlare  were  altered 
in  order  to  assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed 
order  of  religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  thoagh  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  other  changes 
which  have  been  stated  seem  to  be  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  the  argument.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  paschal  Iamb  was  regarded  as  the  great  annual 
peace-offering  of  the  family,  a  thank-offering  for  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  nation  (Exod.  xiii, 
14-16),  the  typical  sacrifice  of  the  elected  and  recon- 
ciled children  of  the  promise.  It  was  peculiarly  the 
Lord's  own  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxiii,  18;  xxxiv,  25).  It 
was  more  ancient  than  the  written  law,  and  called  to 
mind  that  covenant  on  which  the  law  was  based.  It 
retained  in  a  special  manner  the  expression  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  whole  people,  and  of  the  divine  mission 
of  the  head  of  every  family,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  old  patriarchal  priesthood.  No  part  of  the  victim 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peace-offerings,  be- 
cauae  the  father  was  the  priest  himself.  The  custom, 
handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded  from  super- 
stition the  idea  of  a  priesthood  placed  in  the  members 
of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly  set  forth  the  promise 
which  was  connected  with  the  deliverance  of  the  peo- 
ple from  Egypt,  *' Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  .kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (Exod.  xix,  6).  In  this  way 
it  became  a  testimony  in  favor  of  domestic  worship. 
In  the  historical  fact  that  the  blood  in  later  times 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  had  at  first  had  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed place  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  national  altar  itself  represented  the  sanc- 
tity which  belonged  to  the  house  of  every  Israelite,  not 
that  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As 
regards  the  mere  place  of  sprinkling  in  the  first  Pass- 
over, on  the  reason  of  which  there  has  been  some  spec- 
ulation, Bahr  reasonably  supposes  that  the  lintels  and 
door-poets  were  selected  as  the  parts  of  the  house  most 
obvious  to  passers-by,  and  to  which  inscriptions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  often  attached  (oomp.  Dent  vi,  9). 

A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been  raised 
regarding  the  iHirpoee  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on 
the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some  have  considered  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  mark  to  guide  the  destroying  angeL 
Others  (especially  Bochart  and  BHhr)  suppose  that  it 
was  naerely  a  sign  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  safety  and  deliverance.  Surely  neither  of  these 
views  can  stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  have  been 
an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  (tod  accepted  with 
favor.  *<  Through  faith  (we  are  told)  Moses  kept  the 
Passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  lest  he  that  de- 
stroyed the  fint-bom  should  touch  them"  (Heb.  xi,  28). 
Whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  it  was  certainly  an 
essential  part  of  a  sacrament,  of  an  "effectual  sign  of 
grace  and  of  God's  good^will,'*  expressing  the  mutual 
relation  into  which  the  covenant  had  brought  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  puri- 
fication of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abominations 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed  signifi- 
cance of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  law  (Heb. 


ix,  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency  with  this 
view. 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  com- 
mand to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the  paschal 
supper.  Kurtz  (following  Hofmann)  fancies  that  the 
four  days  signified  the  four  centuries  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age. As  in  later  times  the  rule  appears  not  to  have 
been  observed,  the  reason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled  has 
been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  haste  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  (so  BUhr  and  most  of  the  Jewish 
authorities).  Spencer  observes  on  the  other  hand  that, 
as  they  had  their  oooking^vessels  with  them,  one  mode 
would  have  been  as  expeditions  as  the  other.  Some 
think  that,  like  the  dress  and  the  posture  in  which  the 
first  Passover  was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  re- 
mind the  people  that  they  were  now  no  longer  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  as  a 
host  upon  the  march,  roasting  being  the  proper  military 
mode  of  dressing  meat  Kurtz  conjectures  that  the 
Iamb  was  Xo  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  element, 
because  the  meat  was  thus  left  pure,  without  the  mixt- 
ure even  of  the  water,  which  would  have  entered  into 
it  in  boiling.  The  meat  in  its  purity  would  thus  cor- 
respond in  signification  with  the  unleavened  bread. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the  com- 
mand, "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken."  The  lamb 
was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity;  the  unity  of  the  family, 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity  of  God  with  his  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  taken  into  covenant  with  himself. 
While  the  flesh  was  divided  into  portions,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  family  could  partake,  the  skeleton  was 
left  one  and  entire  to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which 
united  them.  Thus  the  words  of  the  law  are  applied 
to  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  still  high- 
er unitv  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the  author  and 
centre  (John  xix,  86). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached  to 
the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  should  be  kept 
for  another  meal,  or  carried  to  another  bouse.  The 
paschal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be  one,  whole  and 
entire. 

(2.)  The  ufilearened  bread  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion  has  been  very  gen- 
erally held,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  by  Christian  and 
Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  (hat  it  was  intended  to  re- 
minil  the  Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  their  hasty  flight  (Exod.  xii,  34, 
89).  But  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  to  this  ef- 
fect in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Moses  and  Aaron  that  unleavene<l 
bread  should  be  eaten  with  the  lamb  before  the  circum- 
stance occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  is  baseil 
(corop.  Exod.  xii,  8  with  xii,  89). 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer,  and 
the  modern  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread  and  the 
bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to  their  being  re- 
garded as  unpalatable  food.  The  expression  "  bread  of 
affliction,"  "^S?  Cnb  (Deut.  xvi,  8),  is  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  fngHng^read,  and  on  this  ground  Ewald  as^ 
cribes  something  of  the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  Pass- 
over. But  this  seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  per>'ading  joyons  nature  of  the  festival.  ITie  bread 
ofaffiicHon  may 'mean  bread  which,  in  present  gladness, 
commemorated,  either  in  itself,  or  in  common  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  afliiction  of  the 
people  (Bdhr,  Kurtz,  Hofmann).  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  unleavened  bread  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Passover.  The  ordinary  "meat -offering'*  was  nn- 
leavened  (Lev.  ii,  4, 5;  vii,  12;  x,  12,  etc.),  and  so  was 
the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv,  6-9).  The  use  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxix, 
28),  and  in  the  offering  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  19), 
is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  Passover,  as  being  ap- 
parently connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  person. 
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the  week  following  as  well  as  to  the  week  preoeding 
Easter.  The  emperors,  also,  granted  a  general  release 
to  prisoners  at  this  season,  and  oommanded  all  suits  and 
processes  at  law  to  cease.  The  Thursday  of  the  Pas- 
non  Week,  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  be* 
trayed,  was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs.  In 
some  of  the  Latin  churches  the  communion  was  admin- 
istered  on  this  day  in  the  evening,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  last  supper,  a  provision  being  made  for  this  in 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  On 
this  day  the  competentetf  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
publicly  recited  the  creed  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  Such  public  pen- 
itents, also,  as  bad  completed  the  penance  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  were  then  absolved.  On  this  day,  too, 
it  was  customary  for  servants  to  receive  the  communion. 
(The  modem  ritualists  call  it  Maunday  Thursday, 
q.  v.)  The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  or 
Pcuck  of  the  Cfou,  in  opposition  to  £aster,  or  the  Ptuch 
of  the  Returrectum,  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution was  proclaimed  to  all  those  who  observed  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The  Sat- 
urday, or  Sabbath,  in  Passion  Week,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
only  Sabbath  throughout  the  year  that  the  Greek 
churches,  and  some  of  the  Western,  kept  as  a  fast.  The 
fast  was  continued  not  only  until  evening,  but  protract- 
ed till  cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  pre- 
vious part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises 
of  various  kinds.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp ;  for 
he  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax  to  bum  as  torches  all  over 
the  city,  and  lamps  burning  in  all  places,  so  that  the 
night  seemed  to  outshine  the  son  at  noonday.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  also  speaks  of  the  custom  of  hanging  up 
lamps  and  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  pri- 
vate houses,  which,  he  says,  they  did  as  a  foremnner  of 
that  great  light  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on 
the  world  on  Easter-day.  This  night  was  famous  above 
all  others  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens.  The  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday, 
that  name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  Christ's 
prediction  on  that  day  of  his  approaching  passion.  Some 
persons  call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is  the 
first,  Passion  Week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  Pas- 
sion Week,  which  they  call  Holy  Week. 

Passion  Week  (or  Hofy  Week,  as  it  is  often  called, 
though  incorrectly;  for  Passion  Week,  by  the  proper 
rabrical  usage,  is  that  which  precedes  Holy  Week)  is 
observed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  season  commence  on  Paim^Sunday 
(q.  v.),  when  the  commemoration  takes  place  of  the 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  On  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week,  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  the 
service  of  the  Tendnye,  a  kind  of  funeral  service,  which 
is  repeated  at  the  same  hour  on  the  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. The  ceremonies  of  the  Thursday  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  representation  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  followed,  in  Rome,  by  the  ceremony  of  the  pope 
washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  this  cer- 
emony being  followed  by  the  same  pilgrims  being  served 
by  his  holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular  ceremony  takes 
place  on  the  Thursday  at  St.  Peters  at  Rome  —  the 
washing  of  the  high-altar  with  wine.  On  Good  Friday 
the  ceremony  of  uncovering  and  adoring  the  cross  is 
observed,  at  the  dose  of  which  a  procession  is  mar- 
shalled to  bring  back  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  was  deposited  on  the  previous  day.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  also  adore  the  three  great  relics, 
which  are  glittering  caskets  of  crystals,  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which 
are  said  to  contun  a  part  of  the  true  cross,  one  half  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  Vol' 
io  SaiUOf  or  holy  countenance.    On  the  Saturday  of 


Passion  Week,  at  Rome,  converted  Jews  and  heathen 
are  baptised  after  holy  water  has  been  consecrated  for 
the  purpose.  Young  men  are  also  ordained  to  various 
sacred  offices.  The  chief  employment  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, consists  of  services  in  honor  of  the  resmrectaoo. 
For  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday,  see  EAarm. 
The  Great  Week  closes  usually  with  an  illaminatioo 
and  fireworks.  See  Wheatley,  CommeiUary  om  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  Sehafl',  Churek  Nietory,  vol.  i;  I¥oe- 
ter.  Commentary  on  Book  qf  Common  Prayer.  For  mon- 
ographs, see  Volbeding,  p.  120;  Hase,  p.  177  tq.  For 
the  events,  see  Jesus  Chkist.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Passionflld  is  the  title  of  a  work,  by  an  unknown 
author  (probably  of  the  14th  century),  which,  in  three 
books,  sings  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  sev^ty-five  saints^ "to 
incite  men  to  adoration,  and  to  strengthen  their  virtuous 
habits.'*    Luther  edited  and  published  it. 


Paflsionei,  Domikic,  a  learned  Italian  cardinal,' 
bora  of  an  ancient  noble  family  at  Fossombnme,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Dec.  2, 1682,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Clementine  College  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  To- 
masi  and  Fontanini.  In  1706  he  went  with  Gnalterio,  the 
nuncio,  to  Paris,  and,  having  passed  two  years  in  the 
French  capital  with  the  legate,  he  was  sent  in  1708  to 
La  Haye  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  pope.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1712  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1714 
to  that  of  Baden.  He  formed  ties  of  friendship  with 
prince  Eugene.  On  hu  return  to  Rome  in  1716  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  upon  classical  and  ecdeaiastical  an- 
tiquity, and  entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  principal  learned  men  of  Europe.  Pope  Innocent 
XIII  made  him  titular  archbishop  of  Ephesos.  He  was 
also  the  same  year  appointed  nuncio  to  the  OathoGc 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  interposed  in  the  debate 
which  arose  in  1725  between  the  bishop  of  Constance 
and  the  government  of  Lucerne  regarding  the  depontion 
of  a  cure  who  had  forbidden  his  parishioners  to  dance. 
Things  went  so  far  that  Passionei  removed  his  residence 
from  Lucerne  to  Altorf,  and  a  monitory  letter,  which 
must  precede  suspension,  was  issued  against  the  covndl 
of  Luceme.  Finally,  by  the  interposition  of  the  cardinal 
du  Fleury,  the  afbir  was  settled  in  1727  by  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Lucerne  government. 
Passionei  took  exception  to  the  arrangement,  and  did 
not  retnm  to  Lucerne.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  nun- 
cio to  the  imperial  court;  recalled  to  Rome  in  17881, he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  XII.  In  1755 
pope  Benedict  XIV  appointed  Passionei  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  situation  he  promoted  Dr.  Kennieott's 
great  undertaking  by  causing  the  Hebrew  mannscripls 
to  be  collated  for  his  use,  and  the  Academy  of  losciip- 
tions  and  Belles-Lettres  chose  him  in  the  same  year  one 
of  its  foreign  associates.  At  the  conclave  of  1758  be  ob- 
tained eighteen  votes ;  and  but  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jesuits,  on  which  subject  several  extravagant  ance» 
dotes  are  related,  he  might  have  been  elected  pofM^ 
He  warmly  opposed  the  canonisation  of  cardinal  BeDar- 
mine,and  is  said  to  have  proscribed  from  his  libniy  aD 
works  Mrritten  by  Jesuitsi  He  died  near  Rome  July  ^ 
1761.  His  death  was  attributed  to  chagrin  at  signing 
the  brief  of  condemnation  issued  against  the  "  Expoeitaon 
of  Christian  Doctrine"  by  the  Jansenist  Mesengui  (q.  v.). 
Passionei  had  gathered  in  his  Wila  at  Fraacati  a  ridi  col- 
lation of  inscriptions  and  objects  of  antiquity.  His 
books  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  library,  which  is 
styled  the  Angelica,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  pohlic 
libraries  at  Rome.  His  nephew,  Benedict  PsssioBei, 
published  a  volume  containing  all  the  Latin  and  Givek 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  Girdinal  (Lucca,  17€6v  IbL). 
We  have  of  his  works,  Acta  apoetoUem  byaiiome  /fefcv- 
ticm  (Zttg,  1724;  Rome,  1788, 4to) ;  in  which  nothing  b 
found  concerning  the  contest  of  Passionei  with  the 
council  of  Luceme : — Oraiio  funArie  m  Primdfem  A- 
geimm  (Vienna,  1787;  in  Italian,  Pttdoa,  1787)  i^LeHen 
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in  difibient  ooUeetboB,  each  as  the  TVmp^  Hehetiea  (toL 
iv),  in  the  Commercittm  EpittoNatm  of  Uffenbacb,  etc 
See  Goajet,  JSltn^e  du  Cardinal  Passionei  (La  Haye, 
1768, 12mo);  Galetti,  Memoireper  la  Vita  del  Cardinai 
PoMiunei  (Borne,  1762,  4to) ;  Le  Beau,  Eloge  du  Car- 
dmal  Passitmei  (in  voL  xzzi  of  VlHstoire  de  FA  cadenne 
des  Inter^fUcnt) ;  Mor^ri,  Did,  i^wCa.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GenSraky  xxxix,  810  aq.  See  Hook,  Ecclet.  Biog. 
vol,  vii,  a.  V. ;  Darling,  Cjfckp,  BibHog,  vol  ii,  a.  v. 

Passloniftts,  Gokobboatio!i  of  the,  are  regulated 
cleigy  of  the  aociety  of  the  Uoly  Crou  (q.  v.)  and  Suffer^ 
mg$ofChr%H,  Their  purpose  ia  made  clear  in  the  fourth 
vow  on  aasnming  membenhip — a  moat  faithful  remem* 
branoe  of  Chriat's  life  and  saying  passion  and  death,  and 
the  promotion  of  hia  cause.  The  duty,  then,  of  the  Pas^ 
aionists  clearly  is  preaching  and  mission  work.  The 
founder  of  this  congregation  is  Paulus  Frandscus  (de 
eruce)  of  Danni,  bom  in  1694  at  Ovada,  in  Sardinia. 
Their  first  house  waa  founded  in  1737  at  Orbitello. 
Pope  Piua  YI  acknowledged  them  in  1775.  They  now 
have  a  monastery  at  Rome,  the  mother-houae  of  the 
congregation,  do  mission  work  in  Bulgaria  and  Walla- 
chia  (since  1782),  and  have  settlementa  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  New  Holland,  and  the  United  Statea. 
The  Paasionista  wear  a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of 
which  is  the  badge — ^a  heart  surmounted  by  a  white 
cross,  and  inacribed,  **Juu  XlLpastio"  (= passion  of 
Jesus  Christ).  The ''fathers*' or  priests,  who  strictly 
coostitate  the  **  congrogation,"*  act  aa  missionaries,  while 
the  lay-brothers  do  the  house- work,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpenter-work,  etc  The  Paasionista,  accord- 
ing to  debater's  Dictionary,  **  unite  the  mortified  life  of 
the  Trappista  with  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Laxarists."  The  special  object  of  the  institute  is  to 
instil  into  men's  minds  by  preaching,  by  example,  and 
by  devotional  practices,  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  aa  manifested  in  the  passion  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  croaa  appears  everywhere  as  their  emblem,  in  their 
churches,  in  their  halls,  and  in  the  courta  and  public 
places  of  their  monasteries.  A  large  crucifix,  moreover, 
furma  part  of  their  very  striking  costume.  They  go 
barefooted,  and  practice  many  other  personal  austerities, 
rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
church;  and  their  ministerial  work  consists  chiefly  in 
holding  what  are  called  "  miasiona**  wherever  they  are 
invited  by  the  local  clergy,  in  which  sermons  on  the 
passfen  of  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together 
1ft  ith  the  hearing  of  confessions,  hold  the  principal  places. 
They  have  four  establishments  in  this  country.  They 
have  eight  or  nine  priests, "  with  twenty-fire  students, 
lay-bniherB  and  novices,"  at  **  Blessed  Pauls  Monaa- 
tery,**  Birmingham  (near  Pittsburgh),  Pa.,  where  they 
have  two  churches.  They  have  also  at  CarroUton  (near 
BalUmore)  a  monastery,  seven  priests,  six  students  of 
philoeophy,  and  five  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  mon- 
astery, with  nine  priests,  six  clerics,  and  three  lay-broth- 
ers, and  two  churohea  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  monas- 
tery, "St.  HichaeVs  Retreat,"  at  Weat  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(opposite  New  York  City).  Passionist  monasteries  in 
the  United  States  are  intended  to  train  priests  for  mis- 
atonary  purposes,  and  to  give  assistance  to  pastors  of 
auch  churchea  aa  need  it,  and  to  have  a  chapel  always 
open  for  soch  aa  may  need  spiritual  aasistance  or  coun- 
aeL  The  order,  though  very  old  in  the  Church,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Sutea  about  1855  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Connor,  S.  J.,  then  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  members.  (J.  H.  W.) 

PaosiTe  Obedience  or  Chbist.  See  Obbdi- 
BSOE,  and  Suffkbtmos  op  Christ. 

Paiielve  Poorer,  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  a 
power  of  producing  change,  not  actively,  but  negatively. 
Dr.  Williama,  who  haa  revived  the  use  of  it  in  theology, 
understands  by  it  what  some  philoflophers  have  denomi- 
nated malum  nMtopAynctcm,  by  which  is  meant  the  im- 
mediate canae  of  defecUbility,  mutability,  or  limitation 
in  creatures.    Every  created  being  and  property  must 


necessarily  be  limited.  Limitation  is  as  essentiaUy  an 
attribute  of  a  creature  as  infinity  is  of  the  Creator.  This 
limitedness  implies  defectibility,  falliblenese,  and  muta- 
bility. It  is  to  this  principle,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
negative  character,  that  evil  ia  ultimately  to  be  referred. 
It  is  not  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his  Maker, 
nor  could  any  act  of  will  or  power  prevent  its  connec- 
tion with  any  created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an 
act  of  will  or  power  could  change  the  very  essence  of 
creatureship,  or  cause  an  uncaused  being.  As  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  communicated  or  caused  by  the  Creator,  so 
neither  are  its  resulta.  They  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  the  being  in  whom  they  are  developed.  To 
himself  alone  must  every  one  ascribe  them ;  to  himself 
as  a  creature,  in  relation  to  the  principle ;  but  to  him- 
self as  sinful  in  relation  to  the  moral  results.  Gilbert, 
Life  of  Dr.  WiUiam$,  note  (X 

PassiTe  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  divines,  is  a 
total  suspension  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itself,  and,  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effecta.  The  passive  state,  according  to  F^nelon,  is 
only  passive  in  the  same  sense  as  contemplation ;  i.  e.  it 
does  not  exclude  peaceable,  disinterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own  interest.  In 
the  passive  state  the  soul  has  not  properly  any  activity, 
any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  flexibility  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motion. 
See  Mtsticxsii. 

Paasmore,  John  C,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a 
misaionary  of  the  Yiiginia  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Paasmore  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  school,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Vicksbuig,  Miss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  St  James  College,  Maryland,  and  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  eighteen  years.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Whittingham  in  1848, 
and  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  in  Grace  Church,  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  June  8, 1849.  In  1862  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Racine  (Wis.)  College,  and  later  added 
to  this  task  the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  He 
died  at  Racine  Aug.  12,  1866.  He  published  a  Poem^ 
and  a  Lije  ofBitkop  Butler ,  and  also  edited  an  edition 
of  his  SermonSf  with  a  preface.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman  in  voL  xiv  of  the  Church 
Review  is  fh>m  his  pen,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  schol- 
arly tastes  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit.  See  Ch,  Rev, 
1866;  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1866,  p.  612. 

Passolre  u  in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cullender, 
or  strainer,  for  the  wine  and  water  when  poured  into 
the  chalice.    It  datea  from  the  7th  century. 

PaasOTer,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals— the  other  two  being  Pentecost 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — on  which  the  male  pop- 
ulation appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  (The 
present  article  is  founded  on  that  of  Ginsbnrg  in  Kitto'a 
Cydopadifi,  with  large  modifications,  and  additions  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  Clark's  article  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible.)     See  Festivau 

L  Name  and  its  Signification.— The  Heb.  word  HOD, 
Phach  (from  HDD,  paadch,  to  past  through,  to  leap,  to 
halt  [2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  21],  then  tropically  to 
pass  by  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  to  save,  to  show  mercy 
[Exod.  xil,  13,  28,  27;  Isa.  xxxi,  5]),  denotes — 1.  An 
overstepping,  passover,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Josephus 
(Ant,  ii,  14, 6,  vtrtpfiavia),  Aqnila  (viripfiatTtg),  and  the 
English  version.  2.  It  signifies  the  pas<Aal  saaifice,  by 
virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
the  passing  over,  or  saving,  was  effected  (Exod.  xii,  21, 
27,  48;  2  Chron.  xxx,  15).  8.  It  designates  t\i%  ptischal 
meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  while  the 
seven  following  days  are  called  rixan  ^t},  the  feast 
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<lfunhcwmed  bread  (Lev.  xziii,  6, 6),  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression nOBJl  r"imaia,  the  morrow  o/tke  Pauover^  tor 
the  16th  of  Nisan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8 ;  Josh,  v,  11).  It  is 
used  synecdochically  for  the  whole  Jestival  of  uidtav- 
ened  bread,  which  commenced  with  the  paschal  meal 
(Deut.  xvi,  1-3 ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  xlv,  21,  where  nOfi 
is  explained  by  D'^Q'^  ni9nv9  an),  written  fuUy  AH 
nDBtl  (Exod.  xxxiv,  25).  The  whole  feast,  including 
the  paschal-eve,  is  also  denominated  niSBH  AH,  the 
festwcUoJ'unieavenedbread,  7)  kopHi  twv a^vynitVy  rifupcu 
ruv  a^v/ituv,  /ettum  azymorum  (Exod.  xxiii,  15 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  13 ;  Ezra  vi,  22 ;  Luke  xxii,  1, 7 ; 
Acts  xii,  3;  xx,  6;  Joeephus,  War,  ii,  1,  3) ;  or  simply 
niSnn,  rd  dCvfia  (Exod.  xii,  17 ;  Mark  xiv,  1).  The 
simple  name  PMoch  (HDO =^a<7lc;  Sept.  2  Chron,  xxx, 
15;  XXXV,  1, 11;  Aramasan  KnOD=r6  iraaxa  ;  Mark 
xiv,  i),  however,  is  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  Jews 
to  the  present  day  to  denote  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  appellation  is 
retained  untranslated  in  the  Sept  and  N.  T. 

Some  have  taken  the  meaning  of  HQ^,  the  root  of 
nOD,  to  be  that  of  "passing  through,*' and  have  referred 
its  application  here  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Hence  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  nOB  by  tratuituSf  Phllo 
(De  Vit.  Motia,  lib.  iii,  c.  29)  by  diafiarripia,  and  Gr^- 
ory  of  Nazianzum  by  didfiaetQ,  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  word;  as  do  also  Yon  Bohlen  and  a 
few  other  modem  critics.  Jerome  applies  tranniiu  both 
to  the  poMwg  over  of  the  destroyer  and  the  poMting 
through  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi).  But  the  true 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that 
nOB  never  expresses  *'  passing  through,**  but  that  its 
primary  meaning  is  "leaping  over."  Hence  the  verb  is 
regularly  used  with  the  preposition  ^9.  But  since,  when 
we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we  do  not  tread  upon  it, 
the  word  has  a  secondary  meaning,  "  to  spare,"  or  "  to 
show  mercy"  (comp.  Isa.  xxxi,  5  with  Exod.  xii,  27). 
The  Sept  has  therefore  used  ffKira^civ  in  Exod.  xii, 
18;  and  Onkelos  has  rendered  nOBTTST,  **  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Passover,"  by  C^n  n^*^, "  the  sacrifice  of  mercy." 

•      •  • 

In  the  same  purport  agree  Theodotion,  Symmachus, 
several  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  modern  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  '^  Passover,"  have 
made  clear  Exod.  xii,  12,  23,  and  other  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  Sept  nor  in  several  other  ver- 
sions. (See  Bilhr,  SymboHk,  ii,  627 ;  Ewald,  A  Iterthumer^ 
p.  890:  Gesenius,  Thes,  s.  v.;  Drusius,  Notm  Majoretf  in 
Exod.  xii,  27 ;  Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  p.  394.) 

Some  of  the  Church  fathers,  not  knowing  the  Heb.  sig- 
nification, have  derived  jrdaxa  from  the  Greek  vatrx*»>i 
to  suffer.  Thus  Chrysostom  tells  us,  ndirxa  Xi/erat,  on 
Tore  iva^ev  6  Xpiorbq  virip  tffiiov  (ffomU,  v,«i  1  Tinu) ; 
IrensBus  says:  "A  Moyse  ostenditur  Filius  Dei, cnjus  et 
diem  passionis  non  ignoravit,  sed  figuratim  pronunciavit 
earn  jMucAa  nominans"  {Ado,  ffar.  iv,  22) ;  Tertulllan 
aflirms,  *'  Hanc  solemnitatem — piacanebat  (sc.  Moyses) 
et  adjecit,  Pascha  esse  Domini,  id  est,  passionem  Christi" 
{Ado.  Judaogf  c.  x,  s.  f.).  Chrysostom  appears  to  avail 
himself  of  it  for  a  paronomasia  in  the  above  passage,  as 
in  another  place  he  formally  states  the  true  meaning: 
vTrkp^ao'iQ  ion  cod'  ipfiriveiav  rd  7rao%a.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  seems  to  do  the  same  (Ora^xlii),  since  he 
elsewhere  (as  is  stated  above)  explains  xdoxa  as  — 
didjSaoiQ  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.).  Augustine,  who  took  this 
latter  view,  has  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting : 

"Pascha,  ft-streSj  non  sicnt  qnidam  existlmant,  Omcnm 
nomen  est  sed  Hebnenm ;  opportunif>8ime  tamen  occarrit 
In  hoc  nomtoe  qondsm  congrneotia  ntrammqne  lln^a- 
ram.  Qnla  enim  pati  Gnece  wavx^tv  dlcitar,  Ideo  Pascha 
pataio  putata  est,  velat  hoc  nomen  a  paeslone  sit  appella- 
tum ;  fn  sna  vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  Hebreen,  Pascha  transi- 
Mm  dldtur;  propterea  tone  primuro  Pascba  celebravit 


popnhia  Dei,  qnando  ex  .flgypto  fttglentes^  mbmm  mare 
transiemnt  Knnc  ereo  Hgnra  ilia  prophetica  in  veritate 
completa  est  cum  sicut  ovis  ad  immolandnm  dvcitor 
Cbristns,  ct^us  saoguine  Illltis  postfbns  noatriai,  id  eA, 
cqJus  signo  cmcls  signatis  frontibos  nostrls,  a  pa^lticne 
htOns  saeculi  tanqoam  a  captivitate  vel  IntereiDpUooe 
.^yptitt  Uberamar ;  et  agimas  salnberrimam  traratam. 
cum  a  diabolo  translmas  ad  Christum,  et  ab  Isto  iDatablli 
Biecalo  ad  ejus  (hndatissimwn  regnam,Coli,18**(/is«AEian. 
TraeLij). 

IL  BOfHeal  ImtUuHoH  and  Obtervance  of  the  Pass- 
over (from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Gaptivity). — ^The 
following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  P^tateoch 
relating  to  the  Paasover :  Exod.  xii,  1  ^61,  in  which 
there  is  a  full  account  of  its  original  institution  and 
first  observance  in  Egypt;  Exod.  xiii,  8-10,  in  wbieh 
the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of  in  oonneccion  with 
the  sanctification  of  the  first-bom,  bat  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  paschal  lamb;  Exod.  xxiii,  14-19,  where, 
under  the  name  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  it  it 
first  connected  with  the  two  other  great  annual  festi- 
vals, and  also  with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  pas- 
chal himb  is  styled  ^  My  sacrifice ;"  Exod.  xxxi  v,  lS-26, 
in  which  the  festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connec- 
tion, with  immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born,  and  in  which  the  words  of  Exod.  xxiii,  IS, 
regarding  the  paschal  Iamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii, 
4-li,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially  noticed,  and  the 
enactment  b  prospectively  given  respecting  the  offering 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the  offerings  which 
were  to  accompany  it,  when  the  Israelites  possesaed  the 
Promised  Land;  Numb,  ix,  1-14,  in  which  the  dirine 
word  repeats  the  command  for  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Pass- 
over in  the  second  month,  for  those  who  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  it  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted;  Numb, 
xxviii,  16-26,  where  directions  are  given  for  the  offer- 
ings which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  festival;  Dent  xvi,  1-4,  where  the  command  is 
prospectively  given  that  the  Passover,  and  the  other 
great  festivals,  should  be  observed  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  might  choose  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigab,  or  n^ 
untary  peace-offerings.  There  are  five  distinct  ^atotes 
on  the  Passover  in  the  12th  and  18th  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus (xii,  2^,  6-20,  21-28,  42-51 ;  xiii,  1-10). 

1,  At  the  JSxode. — In  the  first  institution  of  the  Pas»> 
over  it  was  ordained  that  the  head  of  each  family  was  to 
select,  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  (i.  e.  four  days  beforehand, 
supposed  to  represent  the  four  generations  which  bad 
elapsed  since  the  children  of  Israel  had  come  to  Egypt, 
Gren.  XV,  16),  a  male  lamb  or  goat  of  the  firtt  year, 
and  without  blemish,  to  kill  it  on  the  eve  of  the  14th, 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  on  the  two 
side-posts  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house— being 
the  parts  of  the  house  most  obvious  to  passers-bj,  and 
to  which  texts  of  Scripture  were  aftowards  affixed 
[see  Mezuzah] — ^to  roast  (and  not  boil)  the  whole 
animal  with  its  head,  legs,  and  entrails,  without  bmk- 
ing  a  bone  thereof,  and  when  thoroughly  d(»e,  be  and 
his  family  were  to  eat  it  <hi  the  same  evening  t<igetber 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  hanng  their 
loins  girt,  their  sandals  on  their  (eet  and  their  stares 
in  their  hands.    If  the  family,  however,  were  too  small 
in  number  to  consume  it,  a  neighboring  family  might 
join  them,  provided  they  were  circumcised  sons  of  Isrsel, 
or  household  servants  and  strangen  who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  community  by  the  rite  of  ducnnidBioo. 
The  whole  of  the  Peeach  was  to  be  oonsnmed  on  the 
premises,  and  if  it  could  not  be  eaten  it  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  house,  but  burned  on  the  tpol  oo  the 
following  morning.    The  festival  was  to  be  celefafited 
seven  days,  i.  e.  till  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  dur- 
ing which  time  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten,  but 
cessation  from  all  work  and  trade  was  onlv  to  be  on  tbe 
first  and  seventh  day  of  the  festival.     Though  iiisl>* 
tuted  to  exempt  them  from  the  general  destnictioQ  of 
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'Egypt's  fixBt-born,  the  Israelites  were  told  to  regard 
the  Passover  as  an  ordiuanoe  forever,  to  teach  its 
meaning  to  their  children,  and  that  the  transgression 
of  the  enactments  connected  therewith  was  to  be  pon- 
bhed  with  excision  (Exod.  xii,  1-28,  48~51). 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  D*^3*l]?n  ^^3, 
bettoeen  the  two  evmingSf  which  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  time  when  the  paschal  animal  is  to  be  slain 
(Exod.  xii,  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  5 ;  Numb,  ix,  8,  6),  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice (Exod.  xxix,  39,  41 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  4),  and  else- 
where (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8),  is  greatly  disputed. 
The  Samaritans,  the  Karaites,  and  Aben-Ezra,  who  are 
followed  by  Michaelis,  RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Maurer, 
Kalisch,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
take  it  to  denoto  the  space  between  the  setting  of  the 
sun  and  the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or 
when  darkness  sets  in,  i.  e.  between  six  and  seven  o'clock. 
Aecoidingly,  Aben-Ezra  explains  the  phrase  between  the 
two  evenmge  as  follows :  *'  Behold  we  have  two  even- 
ings, the  first  is  when  the  sim  seti,  and  that  is  at  the 
time  when  it  disappears  beneath  the  horizon;  while 
the  second  is  at  the  time  when  the  light  disappears 
which  is  reflected  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is  between 
them  an  interval  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
otea"  {Comment,  on  EzocL  xii,  6).  Tradition,  however, 
interprets  the  phrase  between  the  two  evenings  to  mean 
from  afternoon  to  the  disappearing  of  the  son,  the  first 
evening  being  from  the  time  when  the  sun  b^ins  to 
decline  from  its  vertical  or  noontide  point  towards  the 
west;  and  the  second  from  its  going  down  and  vanish- 
ing out  of  sight,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  daily  sac- 
rifice might  be  killed  at  12  30  P.M.  on  a  Friday  (Mishna, 
PeuKhitn,  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Uilchoth  Korban  Pesach,  i, 
4).  But  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  after  the  daily 
sacrifice,  it  generally  took  place  from  2  30  to  6  50  P.M. 
(Joseph.  Wary  vi,  9, 3).  We  should  have  deemed  it  su- 
perfluous to  add  that  such  faithful  followers  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  Saadia,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Kalbag,  etc,  espouse  this 
definition  of  the  andent  Jewish  canons,  were  it  not  for 
the  assertion  which  is  made  in  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian commentaries  that  *'Jarchi  [= Rashi]  and  Kimchi 
hold  that  the  two  evenings  were  the  time  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them."  Now 
Rashi  most  distinctly  declares,  "From  the  sixth  hour 
[=  twelve  o'clock]  and  upwards  is  called  between  the 
two  eceninffs  (Q*^a*^9n  "pS),  because  the  sun  begins 
to  set  for  the  evening.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  phrase  between  the  two  eveningt  denotes  the  hours 
between  the  evening  of  the  day  and  the  evening  of  the 
night.  The  evening  of  the  day  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  hour  [=  immediately  after  noontide], 
when  the  evening  shadows  begin  to  lengthen,  while 
the  evening  of  the  night  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night"  {Commentarjf  on  Exod.  xii,  6).     Kimchi  says 

almost  literally  the  same  thing :  ^  D'*3*^9n  "pS  is  from 
the  time  when  the  san  begins  to  incline  towards  the 
west,  which  is  from  the  sixth  hour  [  =  twelve  o'clock] 
and  upwards.  It  is  called  Q*^3i:p  because  there  are 
two  evenings,  for  from  the  time  that  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  is  one  evening,  and  the  other  evening  is  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  it  is  the  space  between 
which  is  meant  by  between  the  two  evenings"  (/..exicon, 
Sb  ▼.  3"^9).  Eustathius,  in  a  note  on  the  seventeenth 
book  of  the  Odgsseg,  shows  that  the  Greeks  too  held 
that  there  were  two  evenings,  one  which  they  called 
the  latter  evening  (diiXii  bij/ia),  at  the  ck)se  of  the  day; 
and  the  other  the  former  evening  {StiXti  irfHitta)^  which 
commenced  immediately  after  noon  (sec  Bochart,  Hie- 
ros,  pt.  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1 ;  Oper,  ii,  559,  ed.  1712). 

2.  In  the  post-exodus  ItgisliUion  on  this  festival  sev- 
eral enactments  were  introduced  at  different  times, 
which  both  supplement  and  modify  the  original  insti- 
tation.    Thus  it  is  ordained  that  all  the  male  members 


of  the  congregation  are  to  appear  in  the  sanctoary  be- 
fore the  Lord  with  the  offering  of  firstlings  (Exod. 
xxiii,  14-19;  xxxiv,  18-26) ;  that  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  0139)  is  to  be  offered  on  ^'the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii,  4-14) ;  that  those  who,  through 
defilement  or  absence  from  home,  are  prevented  from 
keeping  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  are  to 
celebrate  it  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month  (Numbw 
ix,  1-14);  that  special  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  on 
each  day  of  the  festival  (Numb,  xxviii,  16-25) ;  that 
the  paschal  animals  are  to  be  slain  in  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  that  the  blood  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  instead  of  the  two  door-posts  and  lintels  of  the 
doors  in  the  re^ective  dwellings  of  the  families  (Deut. 
xvi,  1-8).  The  ancient  Jewish  canons,  therefore,  rights 
ly  distinguished  between  (he  Egyptian  Passover  (nDfi 
D*insia)  and  the  Permanent  Passover  (Hinil  HDB), 
and  point  out  the  following  differences  between  them : 
(a)  In  the  former  the  paschal  animal  was  to  be  select- 
ed on  the  tenth  of  Nisan  (Exod.  xii,  8).  (6)  It  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  head  of  each  family  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing, and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  two  door-posts  and 
the  lintel  of  every  house  (Exod.  xii,  6,  7,  22).  (c)  It 
was  to  be  consumed  in  haste,  and  the  eaters  thereof 
were  to  be  dressed  in  their  Journeying  garments  (Exod. 
xii,  11).  (d)  Unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  with 
the  paschid  animal  only  on  the  first  night,  and  not 
necessarily  during  the  whole  seven  days,  although  the 
Israelites  were  almost  compelled  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  because  they  had  no  time  to  prepare  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  39).  (e)  No  one  who  partook  of  the  Pe- 
sach  was  to  go  out  of  the  house  until  the  morning 
(Exod.  xii,  22).  (/)  The  women  might  partake  of 
the  paschal  animal.  {3)  Those  who  were  Levitically 
impure  were  not  necessarily  precluded  from  sharing  the 
meicd.  (A)  No  firstlings  were  required  to  be  offered. 
(t)  No  sacrifices  were  brought,  (j)  The  festival  last- 
ed only  one  day,  as  the  Israelites  commenced  their 
march  on  the  15th  of  Nisan  (Mishna,  Pesadamj  ix, 
5;  Tosiftha,  Pesackimf  vii;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha^Che^ 
zakcL,  Hilchoih  Korbcm  Pescuh,  x,  15).  Now  these 
regulations  were  peculiar  to  the  first  Passover,  and 
were  afterwards  modified  and  altered  in  the  Permanent 
Passover.  Elias  of  Byzantium  adds  that  there  was  no 
command  to  bum  the  fat  on  the  altar,  that  neither  the 
Hallel  nor  any  other  hyiau  was  sung,  as  was  required 
in  later  times  in  accordance  with  Isa.  xxx,  29,  and 
that  the  lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place 
(quoted  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit,  p.  406.  For  other  Jew- 
ish authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Pascha). 

Dr.  Davidson,  indeed  (^Introduction  totheO.T,  i,  84, 
etc.),  insists  that  the  Denteronomist  (xvi,  1  -7)  gives 
other  variations — that  he  mentions  both  *\\Kly  small 
cattle,  and  *lp!3,  oxen,  as  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  states 
that  the  paschal  victim  is  to  be  boiied  (^V93),  while 
in  the  original  institution  in  Exod.  xii  it  is  enacted 
that  the  paschal  sacrifice  is  to  be  a  TW  only,  and  is  to 
be  roasts  But  against  this  is  to  be  urged  (1)  That 
the  word  nOB  in  Deut  xvi,  1,  2,  as  frequently,  is  used 
for  the  whole  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  which  com- 
menced with  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  which  indeed 
Dr.  Davidson  a  little  farther  on  admits,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  question  do  not  refer  to 
the  paschal  victim,  bat  to  all  the  sacrifices  appointed 
to  be  offered  daring  the  seven  days  of  this  festivsL 
This  is  evident  from  ver.  3,  where  it  is  distinctly  said, 
"  Thou  Shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  therewith  (1*^b9) 
[i.  e.  with  the  nDB  in  ver.  2],  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat 
therewith  ('^'^^5)  [i.  e.  with  the  nOB]  unleavened  bread," 
thus  showing  that  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  HOB  is 
to  last  seven  days,  and  that  it  is  not  the  paschal  vic- 
tim which  had  to  be  slain  on  the  14th  and  be  con- 
sumed on  that  very  night  (Exod.  xii,  10).    (2)  ^93 
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nmply  denotes  to  cook,  dress^  or  JU  for  eating  m  any 
manneTf  and  here  onquesttonably  sUrnds  for  lOKS  boS, 
to  roatt  wfirt  (is  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  13).  This  sense 
is  not  only  given  in  the  ancient  versions  (Sept.,  Vulg., 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzsiel,  etc),  and 
by  the  best  oommentators  and  lexicographers  (Kashi, 
Rashbam,  Aben-Ezra,  Ibn-Saruk,  Kimchi,  FUrst,  Keil, 
etc),  but  is  supported  by  Knobel  {Commmt,  on  Exo<L 
aad  LeoiL  p.  98),  who  is  quite  as  anxious  as  Dr.  David- 
son to  establish  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  ac- 
counts. (8)  We  know  from  the  non-canonical  records 
that  it  has  been  the  undeviating  practice  of  the  Jews 
during  the  second  Temple  to  offer  a  XVO  only  as  a  pas- 
chal sacrifice,  and  to  roast  it,  but  not  to  boil  iL  Now 
the  Deateronomist,  who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Da- 
vidson and  others,  lived  at  a  very  late  period,  would 
surely  not  contradict  this  prevailing  practice  of  a  later 
time.  Besides,  if  the  supposed  variations  recorded  by 
the  Deuteronomist  describe  practices  which  obtained 
in  later  times,  how  is  it  that  the  non-canonical  records 
of  the  Jewish  practices  at  a  later  period  agree  with  the 
older  description,  and  not  with  the  supposed  variations 
in  Deuteronomy? 

That  the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  on  the  evening 
before  they  left  Eg}'pt  is  distinctly  declared  in  Exod. 
xii,  28.  Bishop  Colenso,  however,  argues  against  the 
Mosaic  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  against  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  celebrated,  because — (1) 
Moses  having  received  the  command  about  the  Pass- 
over on  the  very  day  at  the  close  of  which  the  paschal 
lambs  were  to  be  killed,  could  not  possibly  have  oom- 
mimicated  to  every  head  of  a  family  throughout  the 
entire  country  the  special  and  strict  directions  how  to 
keep  it;  (2)  The  notice  to  start  at  once  in  hurried 
flight  in  the  middle  of  the  night  could  not  suddenly 
and  completely  be  circulated;  and  (8)  As  the  people 
were  2,000,000  in  number,  and,  if  we  take  fifteen  per- 
sons for  each  lamb,  there  must  have  been  slain  150,000 
paschal  Iambs,  all  males,  one  year  old;  this  premises 
that  200,000  male  lambs  and  200,000  ewe-lambs  were 
annually  produced,  and  that  there  existed  a  flock  of 
2,000,000  {The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  erUi- 
caUy  examined,  pt.  i,  chap.  x).  But  (1)  from  Exod. 
xii,  2,  3  it  is  evident  that,  so  fiur  from  receiving  the 
command  on  the  i4th  of  Nisan,  Moses  received  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  month,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  sufficient  rime  for  the  elders  (comp.  Exod.  xii, 
1,  2  with  ver.  21)  to  communicate  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  people,  who  were  a  well -organized 
body,  presided  over  by  the  heads  of  families  and  lead- 
ers (Exod.  V,  6-23 ;  Numb,  i,  1,  etc ;  Josh,  vii,  14,  etc). 
The  expressioDS  Htn  rh^h^  (xii,  12)  and  ni3Cn3 
hb'^bn  (xi,  4),  on  which  Dr.  Colenso  lays  so  much 
stress,  do  not  refer  to  the  night  following  the  day  of 
the  command,  but  to  the  night  following  the  day  when 
the  command  was  to  be  executed,  htn  here,  as  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  denotes  the  tame,  and  expresses  si- 
multaneousness,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  inas- 
much as  in  historical  narrative  not  only  that  which 
one  can  see,  or,  as  it  were,  point  his  flnger  at,  is  re- 
garded as  present,  but  that  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned (Gen.  vii,  11,  13:  Exod.  xix,  1;  Lev.  xxiii,  6, 
21 ;  Job  X,  18),  and  that  which  is  immediately  to  fol- 
low ((ien.  V,  1 ;  vi,  15;  xlv,  19;  Isa.  Ixvi,  2;  Jer.  v,  7; 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  18).  (2)  The  notice  to  quit  was  not  mo- 
mentary, but  was  indicated  by  Moses  long  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xi,  1-8),  and  was 
most  unmistakably  given  in  the  order  to  eat  the  pas- 
chal meal  in  travelling  attire,  to  as  to  be  ready  to 
surt  (Exod.  xii,  11).  (8)  The  average  of  flfteen  or 
twenty  persons  for  each  lamb,  based  upon  the  remark 
of  Josephus  {War,  vi,  9,  8),  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  those  who,  according  to  later 
legislation,  went  up  in  after-times  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
the  paschal  sacrifice  were  all  full-grown  and  able-bodied 


men,  and  every  company  of  twenty  such  penons,  when 
the  Jews  were  in  their  own  land,  where  there  was  eveiy 
facility  for  obtaining  the  requisite  flocks,  might  easily 
get  and  consume  a  sheep  in  one  night.  But  among 
the  several  millions  of  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
wilderness  there  were  myriads  of  women,  children,  in- 
valids, uncircumcised  and  unclean,  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  Passover,  and  those  who  did  eat  thereof  would 
fully  obey  the  diWne  command  if  one  or  two  hundred 
of  them  simply  ate  a  morsel  of  one  and  the  same  animsl 
when  they  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  flocks,  in- 
asmuch as  the  paschal  sacrifice  was  only  to  be  com- 
memorative ;  just  as  one  loaf  suffices  for  hundreds  of 
persons  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  150,000  being  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, 15,000  animals  would  suffice.  Moreover,  Dr.  G>- 
lenso,  misled  by  the  A.  V.,  which  renders  XVQ  by  lamb^ 
makes  a  mistake  in  restricting  the  paschal  sacrifice  of 
Egypt  to  a  lanA,  Any  Hebrew  lexicon  will  show  that 
it  denotes  one  of  the  fio€k,  i.  e.  either  a  ehetp  or  a  goati, 
and  it  is  so  nsed  in  Deut  xiv,  4,  D*fT9  MIDI  D'^TSSS  rsvJ. 
one  of  the  sheep  and  one  of  the  goais  (comp.  Gesenius'i 
and  FUi8t*s  Lexicons,  s.  v.  tllD).  This  mistake  is  all 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  at  the  institution  of 
the  Passover  it  is  expressly  declared  that  it  is  to  be 
DM9n  yn'y  S^^IDnsn  "jC  .  •  .  tVO,  one  ofthesketper 
of  the  goats  (Exod.  xii,  5).  It  is  well  known  to  scbolan 
that  the  Jewish  canons  fixed  a  Uusb  for  this  paqMse 
long  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Hence  the  Tar- 
gumist*s  rendering  of  tVO  by  *1QK  or  K"17SM,  which  b 

followed  by  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  also  that  goats 
have  always  formed  a  large  admixture  in  OrientaLflocki. 
and  in  the  present  which  Jacob  sent  to  Eaaa  the  pro- 
portion of  sheep  and  goats  is  the  same  (Gen.  xxxii,  14\ 
Now  the  fifteen  thousand  paschal-sacrifices  divided  be- 
tween the  lambs  and  the  goats  would  not  be  such  an 
impossible  demand  upon  the  flocks. 

8.  Subsequent  Notices  before  the  Exile. — After  the  oele- 
brarion  of  the  Passover  at  its  institutimi  (Exod.  xii,  28« 
50),  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites  kept  it  again  in  the 
wUdemess  of  Sinai  in  the  second  year  alter  the  exodui 
(Numb.  ix).  Between  this  and  their  arrival  at  Gilgsl 
under  Joshua,  about  thirty-nine  years,  the  ordinance 
was  entirely  neglected,  not  because  the  people  did  not 
practice  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  were  therefore 
legally  precluded  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  mesl 
(Josh.  V,  10,  with  Exod.  xii,  44-48),  as  many  Christiaa 
expositors  will  have  it,  since  there  were  many  thousands 
of  young  people  that  had  left  Egypt  who  were  drcom- 
cised,  and  these  were  not  l^ally  disqualified  fraen  cele- 
brating the  festival ;  but  because,  as  Kashi,  Aben-Ecrs, 
and  other  Jewish  commentators  rightly  remark,  Exod. 
xii,  25,  and  xiii,  5-10  plainly  show  that  after  the  tint 
Passover  in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  were  not  tu 
keep  it  again  rill  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Only  three  instances,  however,  are  recorded  in  which 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  between  the  entrance  into 
the  Promised  Land  and  the  Babylonian  captivitr,  vis. 
under  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  13),  under  Herekish 
when  he  restored  the  national  wonbip  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
15),  and  under  Joaiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  21;  2  Chroo. 
XXXV,  1-19).  Later  Biblical  instances  are  the  one 
celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Esn 
vi),  and  those  occurring  in  the  life  of  oar  LonL 

III.  Rabbinical  Regulations. — After  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  where  they  had  been  weaned 
horn  idolatry,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel  reorganised 
the  whole  religious  and  political  life  of  the  natioo,  and 
defined,  modified,  and  expanded  every  law  and  piecepc 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered 
oondirion  of  the  people  The  celebration  of  the  Psss* 
over,  therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  institotMns.  he- 
came  more  r^rular  and  systemaric  during  thia  period, 
while  the  different  colleges  which  were  now  estaMi^hed. 
and  which  were  attended  by  numenras  diaciplfs  [see 
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Education],  have  faUbfolly  tnosmatted  to  us  all  the 
sundry  laws,  rites,  mannera,  aod  customB  connected 
with  this  and  all  other  festivals,  which  it  was  both 
inapracticid>le  and  impossible  to  record  in  the  limited 
space  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  which 
were  those  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  antt  which 
are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  to 
Christians,  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  N.  T.,  can 
be  more  easily  ascertained  and  more  minutely  described. 
Hence,  also,  the  simple  summary  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  after  their  return  from 
Babylon,  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  (Ezra 
vi,  19-22X  may  be  supplemented  by  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  maimer  in  which  thu  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated during  the  second  Temple,  given  in  the  non- 
canonical  documents.  The  various  practices  will  be 
better  understood  and  more  easily  followed  if  given  in 
connection  with  the  days  of  the  festival  on  which  they 
were  respectively  observed. 

1.  The  Great  Sabbath  (h^im  naiS,  Shabbdth  Hag- 
dadSl)  is  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  the  Pass- 
over. It  is  so  called  in  the  calendar  because,  according 
to  tradition,  the  tenth  of  the  month  on  which  the  Lord 
commanded  every  head  of  a  family  to  select  the  paschal 
Mcrifice  (Exod.  xii,  3)  originally  happened  to  fall  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and  though  in  later  legislation  the  animal  was 
not  required  to  be  set  aside  four  days  beforehand,  yet 
the  Jewish  canons  determined  that  the  Sabbath  shotdd 
be  used  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  duties  of  this  great 
festivaL  Hence  special  prayers  (ni^2C1*^)  bearing  on 
the  redemption  from  Egypt,  the  love  of  God  to  Israel, 
and  Israelis  obligations  to  keep  the  Passover,  have  been 
ordained  for  this  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rituaL  MaL  iii,  1-18;  iv,  1-6,  was  read  as  Mitphtir 
("^"^IdBia)  =  the  lesson  for  the  day  [see  Haphtaraii]i 
and  discourses  were  delivered  by  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  commmiity  explanatory  of  the  laws  and  domestic 
duties  connected  with  the  festival  (Tur  Orach  Chajim^ 
sec.  430).  Though  the  present  synagogal  ritual  for 
this  day  is  of  a  later  date,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Sabbath  was  already  distinguished  as  the 
great  Sabbath  (jtiydXti  i)  t)fi(pa  rov  oafifidTov,  John 
xix,  81)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  and  was 
used  for  preparing  the  people  for  the  ensuing  festivaL 
See  Sabbath. 

2.  The  \Zth  of  Nisait,— On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
which,  until  that  of  the  14th,  was  called  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  Passover  (nOB  31??,  irapaarivi)  rov 
^ratrxa,  John  xix,  14),  every  head  of  the  family  search- 
ed for  and  collected  by  the  light  of  a  candle  all  the 
leaven  (Mishna,  Pesachim,  i,  1).  Before  beginning  the 
search  he  pronounced  the  following  benediction :  ^  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and 
hast  enjoined  us  to  remove  the  leaven**  (Talmud,  Pe- 
sachim,  7  a;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ha-ChezakOf  HUchoth 
Chnmtz  U-Maza,  iii,  6).  After  the  search  he  said, 
**  Whatever  leaven  remains  in  my  possession  which  1 
cannot  see,  behold  it  is  noil,  and  accounted  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth"  (Maimonides,  ibid,\  What  constituted 
leaven  will  be  understood  when  the  ancient  definition 
of  unleavened  bread  is  known.  According  to  the  Jew- 
ish caiKMis,  the  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  (Exod. 
xiii,6;  xxiii,15;  xxxiv,18;  Lev.xxiii,6;  Numb.xxviii, 
17;  Deut.  xvi,  8)  is  executed  by  making  the  cakes 
(niXQ)  which  are  to  be  eaten  during  the  seven  days 
of  this  festival  of  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  or  rye 
(Mishna,  ^etachim,  ii,  5).  They  appear  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  (Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  c  xviii,  p,  897).  It  was  probably  formed  into  dry, 
thin  Inscuits,  not  unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews. 
From  these  five  kinds  of  grain  (niSSH  pi  "^9*^^), 
which  can  be  used  for  actual  fermentation,  the  cakes 
are  to  be  prepared  before  the  dough  begins  to  ferment; 
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anything  else  made  from  one  of  these  five  kinds  of  com 
with  water  constitutes  leaven,  and  must  be  removed 
from  the  house  and  destroyed.  Other  kinds  of  produce 
and  preparations  made  tho'efrom  do  not  constitute 
leaven,  and  may  be  eaten.  Thus  we  are  told,  "  Noth- 
ing is  prohibited  on  the  Feast  of  Passover  because  of 
leaven  except  the  five  kinds  of  com,  viz.  wheat,  barley, 
spelt,  oats,  and  rye.  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  rioe. 
millet,  beans,  lentils,  and  the  like,  in  these  there  is  no 
leaven ;  and  although  the  meal  of  rice  or  the  like  b 
kneaded  with  hot  water  and  covered  with  cloths  till  it 
rises  like  leavened  dough,  yet  it  may  be  eaten,  for  thit* 
is  not  leaven,  but  putrefaction.  Even  the  five  kinds  of 
com,  if  simply  kneaded  with  the  liquor  of  frait,  without 
water,  are  not  accounted  leaven.  Though  the  dough 
thus  made  stands  a  whole  day  and  rises,  yet  it  may  be 
eaten,  because  the  liquor  of  frait  does  not  engender  fer- 
mentation but  acidity.  The  frait-ltquor,  oil,  wine,  milk, 
honey,  olive -oil,  the  juice  of  apples,  of  pomegranates, 
and  the  like,  but  no  water,  is  to  be  in  it,  because  any 
admixture  of  water,  however  small,  produces  fermenta- 
tion" (Maimonides,  Yad  Ha-Chezaka^  HUchoth  Chamez 
U-3f(tza,  V,  1,  2). 

8.  The  Wh  of  Nisan, — On  this  day,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  till  the  evening  called  the  preparatuni 
for  the  Passover,  and  which  was  also  called  the  first 
day  of  Passover  or  of  unleavened  bread  (Lev.  xxiii, 
5,  6;  Numb^  ix,  8;  xxviii,  16;  Josh,  v,  10;  Ezek.  xlv, 
21;  2  (}hron.  xxx,  15;  xxxv,  1;  Joseph.  War,  v,  8, 
1),  for  the  reason  stated  under  the  18th  of  Nisan. 
handicraftsmen,  with  the  exception  of  tailors,  barbern, 
and  laundresses,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  work 
either  fn>m  morning  or  from  noon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  different  places  in  Palestine  (Mishns, 
Pesachim,  iv,  1-8).  Leaven  was  only  allowed  to  be 
eaten  till  mid-day,  when  all  leaven  collected  on  the 
previous  evening  and  discovered  on  this  day  had  to  be 
burned.  The  time  for  desisting  from  eating  and  burn- 
ing the  leaven  was  thus  indicated:  **Two  desecrated 
cakes  of  thanksgiving-offering  were  placed  on  a  bench 
in  the  Temple :  as  long  as  they  were  thus  expo6e<l  all 
the  people  ate  leaven ;  when  one  of  them  was  removeil 
they  abstained  from  eating,  but  did  not  bum  it;  and 
when  the  other  was  removed  all  the  people  began  bum- 
ing  the  leaven"  (ib,  i,  5).  It  was  on  this  day  that 
everv  Israelite  who  was  not  infirm,  ceremoniallv  im- 
pure,  uncircumcised,  or  who  was  on  this  day  fiAeen 
miles  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Mishna,  Pesach- 
im,  ix,  2 ;  Blaimonides,  HUchoth  Korban  Pesach,  v,  89), 
appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  with  an  offering 
in  proportion  to  his  means.(Exod.  xxiii,  15;  Deut.  xvi, 
16,  17).  Though  women  were  not  legally  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  sanctuary,  yet  they  were  not  excluded 
from  it  (1  Sam.  i.  7 :  Luke  ii.  41*,  42).  The  Israelites 
who  came  fmra  the  country  to  Jemsalem  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  were  gratuitously  accommodated  by  the 
inhabitants  with  the  necessary  apartments  (Luke  xxii, 
10-12;  Matt,  xxvi,  18);  and  the  guests  left;  in  return 
to  their  hosts  the  skins  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  the 
vessels  which  they  had  used  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies {Soma,  12  a).  It  was,  however,  impossible  t4> 
house  all  the  pilgrims  in  Jemsalem  itself,  since  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  was  little  more  than  one  league, 
and  the  number  of  the  visitors  was  exceedingly  great. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  there  were  8,000,000  Jews  at 
the  Passover  A.D.  66  (  War,  ii,  14,  8),  and  that  at  the 
Passover  in  the  reign  of  Nero  there  were  2,700,000,  when 
256,600  lambs  were  slain  {Ut.  vi,  9,  8),  and  most  of  them 
must  therefore  have  encamped  in  tents  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  as  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  now 
do  at  Mecca.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  sedi- 
tions broke  out  on  these  occasions,  and  that  the  R«>- 
mans,  fearing  lest  these  myriads  of  pilgrims  should  cre- 
ate a  disturbance,  and  try  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke 
when  thus  massed  tc^ether,  took  all  the  precautionary 
measures  of  both  force  and  conciliation  during  the  fes- 
tival (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  9,  8;  War,  i,  8,  etc;  Matt. 
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Church  hfts  no  voice  in  the  transaction,  and  the  biahop 
U  almost  as  powerless.  That  the  nominee  is  offensive 
to  the  people,  either  from  iuoompetence  or  objectionable 
habits,  is  not  a  legal  disqualification.  Unless  the  bishop 
can  prove  him  to  be  heretical  or  immoral,  he  must  ad- 
mit him  to  be  the  pastor,  or  the  patron  may  obtain 
damages  in  a  temporal  courts  and  the  rejected  nominee 
ill  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  is  obvious  that  under 
such  laws  the  chances  of  a  true  pastoral  relation  sub- 
sisting between  pastors  and  their  flocks  are  greatlv 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  ignored.  That  the  preva- 
lence of  this  custom  of  patronage  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries  where  Church  and  State  are  united,  to- 
gether with  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  in  many  spirit- 
ual matters  to  the  mandates  of  civil  law,  has  greatly 
and  un&vorably  affected  the  spirituality  of  pastoral  in- 
fluence, is  beyond  question.  Nevertheless,  some  ex- 
cellent works  setting  forth  the  nature  and  duties  of  the 
pastoral  oflSoe  have  been  written,  and  many  superior 
examples  of  pastoral  zeal  and  success  have  been  fur- 
nished, by  clergymen  of  state  churches. 

In  churches  formed  and  govenied  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  pastors  can' only  assume  spiritual  relations  to 
the  members  of  their  flock  by  consent  of  the  latter,  and 
when  their  duties  are  unworthily  administered  the  pas- 
toral relation  can  usually  be  severed  without  much  de- 
lay, and  better  services  secured.  Thus  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  apoatle  Paul  that  they  who  preach 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  to  bear 
in  securing  a  higher  grade  of  pastoral  service  than  as  a 
rule  can  be  expected  where  pastors  live  on  independent 
endowments.  In  free  churches,  the  modes  of  pastoral 
appointment  differ  widely.  In  some,  settlements,  the- 
oretically, for  life  prevail.  In  others  contracts  are  made 
to  last  during  mutual  satisfaction,  while  still  others  have 
a  system  of  regulated  and  periodical  exchanges.  See 
Itinbranot.  These  variations  of  the  mode  of  minis- 
terial appointment,  and  consequently  of  the  tenure  of 
the  pastoral  office,  are  not  without  their  influence  up<m 
minor  customs  connected  with  pastoral  duty.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  free  and  full  development  of  pastoral 
character  after  the  scriptural  model  are  not  only  in  vol- 
untary churches,  but  in  countries  free  from  any  intimate 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  Hence  it  has 
been  claimed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  Christian  faith  has  its 
freest  and  fullest  development,  and  where  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  real,  the  Christian  ministry 
has  secured  a  fairer  and  more  general  development  than 
it  has  ever  assumed  or  can  assume  amid  the  repressive 
influences  of  the  Old-World  civilization.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  this  country  whoever  would  cultivate  and  ex- 
emplify a  truly  apostolic  character  has  every  advantage 
for  so  d(Mng,  and  open  fields  of  effort  are  before  him.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  standard  of  pastoral  character 
as  demanded  by  universal  public  sentiment  is  higher  in 
this  than  in  any  other  country. 

But  in  whatever  mode  the  pastoral  relation  is  estab- 
lished or  maintained,  it  carries  with  it  responsibilities 
of  the  gravest  import,  demanding  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  a  character  of  the  highest  excellenoe,  deportment 
the  most  exemplary,  diligence  untiring,  quenchless  zeal, 
whole-hearted  consecration  to  his  work,  discretion  equal 
to  any  emergency,  and  the  highest  skill  in  resolving 
doubts,  and  patient  perseverance  in  settling  differences 
and  removing  diflteultiesL  In  short,  he  needs  to  be  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  possessing 
the  mind  that  was  also  in  Christ,  and  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  tnith  to  all  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do. 

III.  To  set  forth  these  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
their  varied  aspects  and  applications  is  the  task  of  pas- 
toral theology,  and  to  this  task  many  minds  and  pens 
bave  been  devoted  from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  the 
|H«senL  In  fact,  the  pastoral  epistles  of  Paul  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  form  the  inspired  basis  of  all  that  can 
be  wisely  written  upon  the  subject,  unless  it  be  founded 


upon  other  portimis  of  the  ScripCarea.  Nevertbelesi 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  deviations  and  correspond- 
ences of  views  that  have  prevailed  in  reference  lo  so 
important  a  subject  at  difReront  periods  and  in  different 
circurostanoee. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  nomber  of 
books  which  may  be  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  very  few  of  them  will  be  iuund 
to  treat  it  systematically  or  from  a  strictly  theological 
point  of  view.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  simply 
preceptive  and  explanatory,  addressed  in  didactic  form 
to  young  ministers.  Some  embrace  preaching  among 
the  pastoral  duties,  and  give  homiletical  advices  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  Othen  leave  the  subject  of 
pulpit  address  to  the  more  full  discussion  of  treatises  no 
homiletics.  Aside  from  the  books  to  be  named  below, 
much  that  is  valuable  relating  to  this  subject  may  be 
gleaned  from  clerical  biography,  especially  from  the 
lives  of  ministere  who  have  had  marked  saccesa  as  pss- 
tors.  Summary  views,  often  very  forcibly  expresseii, 
are  also  to  be  found  in  many  pamphlets,  soch  as  ordi- 
nation and  installation  sermons,  and  the  oflScial  charge* 
of  bishops  to  candidates  for  ordination.  Occasionally 
sermons  and  charges  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  published  works  of  their  authors.  See,  lor  exam- 
ple, the  works  of  archbishop  Seeker  an<i  of  Rev.  Koben 
Hall,  also  the  Remaiiu  of  Itichard  Cecil. 

Incidental  references  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  and 
occasional  fragments  bearing  upon  it,  may  be  found  in 
patristic  and  mediieval  literature,  representing  each  sims 
ceasive  century  from  the  fint  to  the  sixteenth.  Some 
of  the  fragmentary  treatises  referred  to  are  embodied 
in  letters,  some  in  sermons,  and  some  in  manoala  relate 
ing  to  the  moral  or  ceremonial  obligations  of  the  dei|^ 
of  different  orders.  The  only  ancient  books  of  any  value 
at  the  present  time  are  those  by  Cbrysosumi  on  the 
Priesthood,  and  by  Gregory  of  Naziansum  entitled  airo- 
Xoyifrurof ,  especiaUy  ch.  IvIMxv.  These  books,  both 
in  title  and  contents,  prove  how  completely  the  scriptu- 
ral idea  of  the  Christian  ministry  had  been  perverted  as 
early  as  the  4th  century.  Nevertheless  a  few  ioterest- 
ing  and  excellent  things  may  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Between  the  5th  and  15th  centuries  inclusive  the  greater 
portion  of  what  was  written  on  the  subject  related  u> 
the  mjTsteries,  the  sacraments,  the  vestments,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Another  eooaiderable  portion 
of  the  writings  in  question  was  of  a  mdandiohir  tjpcv 
indicating  the  low  and  declining  condition  of  minis- 
terial character.  In  the  5th  century,  Salvianos  of  llar^ 
seilles  inveighed  against  the  avarice  of  priests,  and  Gil- 
das  the  Wise  wrote  against  the  vices  of  the  deigy.  In 
the  8th  century  John  Damascenus  contrasted  the  gomi 
and  the  bad  bishop.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
lies mainly  on  the  Offieei  by  Ambrose,  the  DepatloraH 
cura  of  pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  espedally  on  the  CWm 
pcutoralis  of  Gregory  the  Great  With  the  opening  of 
the  second  chiliad  (i.  e.  the  11th  oentniy)  better  and 
more  numerous  productions  in  pastoral  theology  mp" 
peared — Bernard's  Libri  v  de  connderatiotte,  his  works 
De  moribiu  ti  officio  tpkcoporum  and  De  vita  ti  wtcrAmM 
derioarunL  But  pastoral  theology  then  ran  in  a  narrow 
groove— that  of  confession ;  all  pastoral  works  were  guides 
for  the  confesson  (materials  of  this  class  of  litentnre  in 
the  German  are  given  by  Geffcken,  BOdtr^Kaieckig' 
mus  (k»  15.  Jahrh.  voL  i).  The  reformafeoiy  tendencies 
of  the  Middle  Ages  found  expreksion  in  works  whadi 
pointed  out  the  pastoral  n^ect  Thna  in  the  14th  oei»- 
tnry  Alvarus  Pelagii  produced  a  work  on  the  Grief  of  the 
Church,  describing  the  depraved  manners  and  vices  of 
eoclesiasticsL  Othen  subsequently  wrote  on  the  Woooda 
of  the  Church  and  the  Vices  of  the  Clergy.  A  more 
cheerful  book  was  that  of  Thomas  CantimprstenBia  of 
the  16th  century,  who  wrote  on  the  Proprieties  of  the 
Bees,  describing  under  that  figure  the  office  and  endow- 
ment of  prelates.  From  and  alter  the  period  of  the  Ref> 
ormation  this  class  of  writings  appeared  nraek  dmm«  no- 
meroualy,  and  now  the  literary,  more  or  kai  sy 
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trratment  became  a  distinguuhing  feature.  At  the  be- 
^iuuiog  of  the  16th  centaiy  Erasmua  published  his  £n^ 
ckiridion  MitUU  ChruHani,  in  which  he  described  and 
aaf  irized  the  loose  habits  and  vices  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  In  1586  he  issued  his  Ecdetiastet  twe  Condo^ 
ttaior  £vanffdi<ms,  Luther  in  1628  wrote  a  tract  en« 
titled  Be  InttUuendit  MwUiru  Ecdeda,  Bucer  wrote 
De  ammarum  curd,  Melancthon,  besides  his  Ratio 
bretissima  Condonandi,  published  a  small  work  entitled 
De  OfficiU  Concionataris.  Zwingli  also  published  a 
tract  entitled  Pastor,  quo  docehtr  quUnu  noU$  vtripoB' 
torts  a  faltu  ditoerm  po$tiat.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Re- 
formers treated  the  subject  of  ministerial  life  and  duties 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  some  form,  most  frequents 
ly,  however,  in  sermons  and  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  did  Wickliffe  and  Latimer. 

At  a  later  period  more  formal  works  began  to  ap- 
pear, of  which  the  following  are  the  principal,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language,  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical order:  Herbert,  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  the 
Country  ParsotCs  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life 
(1632);  Bowles,  Pastor  Kvangelicus  (1649);  Baxter, 
GUdas  Sahianus,  or  the  Reformed  Pastor  (1656) ;  Bp. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  Duties  and  Rights  of  the  Parochial 
CUrgy  (1689) :  Bp.  Gilbert  Burnet,  A  Discourse  of  the 
Pastoral  Care  (1692) ;  Edwards,  The  Preacher  and  the 
Hearer  (1706-9, 8  vols.) ;  Watts,  A  n  Exhortation  to  Mitt- 
isters  (1728);  Mason,  The  Student  and  Pastor  (1755); 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  The  Portrait  of  8t,  Paul  (1786) ; 
Eadea,  The  Gospel  Ministry  (1787);  Orton,  Letters  to  a 
Yomt^  Clergyman  (1791);  Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
OjgUye  (1798) ;  Gerard,  Pastoral  Care  (1799) ;  Erskine, 
Sermons  on  the  Pastoral  Character  and  Office  (1800) ; 
Bpu  Thomas  Coke,  Discourses  on  the  Duties  of  a  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Gospel  (1810) ;  Campbell,  Lectures  on  the  Pas- 
toral Character  (181 1) ;  Brown,  Christian  PoMtoi^s  Man- 
uai  (Edinh.  1826,  12mo);  Edmondson,  The  Christian 
Mitdstry  (1828) ;  Jenam,  The  Christian  Minister  (1829) ; 
Adam  Clarke,  Letter  to  a  Preacher  (1880);  Bp.  B. 
Mant,  The  Clergyman's  Obligations  (1830) ;  Morrison, 
7%e  Christian  Pastor  (1882);  Thompson,  PastoraHa 
(1882);  J.  D.  Oleridge,  Practical  Adtice  to  the  Toung 
Parish  Priest  (1834) ;  Dale,  The  Young  Pastor's  Guide 
(1886);  Barrett,  Essay  on  the  Pastoral  Office  (1889); 
Pike,  The  Christian  Ministry  (1889);  Simpson,  Clergy^ 
man's  Manual  (1842);  Henderson,  Pastoral  Vigilance 
( 1848) ;  Pbnd,  The  Young  Pastor's  Guide  (1844) ;  Bridges, 
The  Christian  Ministry  (1844);  Humphrey,  letters  to  a 
Son  in  the  Ministry  (1846);  Leifchild,  Counsels  to  a 
Youf^  Minister  (1846) ;  Sawbridge,  Manual  for  the  Par- 
ish Priest  (1846);  Bp.  Meade,  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral 
Office  (1849) ;  John  Angell  James,  An  Earnest  Ministry 
(1849);  Wallace,  A  Guide  to  the  Christian  Ministry 
(1849);  Cannon,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  (1868) ; 
J.  J.  Blunt,  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest 
(1856) ;  Oxenden,  The  Pastoral  Office  (1869);  Archbp. 
Whatelcy,  The  Parish  Pastor  (1860) ;  Wayland,  Letters 
on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  (1863) ;  Bnrgon,  The  Pas- 
feral  Office  (1864) ;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Directorium  Pastorale 
(1866);  Hoppin,  Office  gnd  Work  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry (1869)  \  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastorate  (1871); 
Tyng,  The  Office  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pastor  (1874) ; 
isomer,  Bints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology  (1874). 

Pkotestant  French  writers  on  this  subject  have  not 
been  numermis.  Those  whose  works  are  best  known 
sure  Ostervald  (1781)  and  Vinet  (1860) ;  but  the  most 
important  is  Matter,  Le  Ministsre  eccUsiastique  et  sa 
Mission  spedaledanscesiitdeCVanB,  1852),    (D.F.K.) 

We  append  the  leading  modem  German  writers  on 
pflstoral  theology.  The  stagnation  of  Protestant  life  in 
tbe  16th  and  17th  centuries  prevented  a  lively  activity 
in  this  line  of  theological  thought.  One  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  this  period  is  Valentin  An- 
drew's Das  gute  Jjtben  eines  rechtschaffenen  Dieners  Gottes 
(Hamh.  1619),  and  his  Panenesis  ad  ecdesia  nUnistros, 
In  Spener's  day  pastoral  theology  first  came  to  reassert 
its  sway  as  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.    His  De- 


siderien  ti.  Bedenken  opens  the  list  It  was  succeeded 
by  Hartmann^s  Pastorale  evangelicum  (1678),  which  di- 
vides the  whole  material  into  four  rubrics:  (1)  Depas- 
toris  persona;  (2)  vUa;  (8)  sparta;  (i)foriunaf  and 
was  brought  out  in  enlarged  form  by  Francke,  who  in 
1723  himself  published  Idea  studiosi  theologia  et  monita 
pastoraHa  theologioa.  Other  important  contributions 
of  this  period  are :  Quenstedt's  Ethioa  pastoraUs ;  May- 
er's Museum  nUnistri  ecdesim  (1690) ;  Kortholt's  Pastor 
Jidelis  (1696);  Deyling,  Institutiones  (1734);  Fecht,  In- 
structio  pastoraUs  (1717);  Mieg's  Meletemata  sacra  de 
officio  pastoriSf  etc  (Frankf.  1747) ;  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius,  Casuistische  Past,^TheoL  (2d  ed.  by  Hasselberg, 
1762);  Jakobi,  Beitrage  (2d  ed.  1768).  The  orthodox 
and  pietistic  theologians  vied  with  each  other  to  give 
prominence  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  however  great  thd 
chasm  between  Gottfried  Arnold  and  an  orthmiox  Lu- 
theran pastor,  in  the  Geistliche  Gestalt  eines  evangeHschen 
Lehrers  (1728),  as  the  former  depicted  it,  the  latter  was 
obliged^in  so  far  as  it  concerned  only  the  pastoral  and 
not  the  dogmatical  and  Utuiigical — to  recognise  its  ser^ 
vices  to  Christian  truth.  Quite  a  different  atmosphere 
greets  us  in  the  works  of  the  rationalistic  period,  evf  n 
when  the  authors  have  not  exchanged  the  evangelical 
fundamental  principles  for  the  current  and  popular  ne- 
ology. Of  the  latter,  Peter  Miller's  Anleit,  tur  weisen 
u,  geteissenhqften  Venocdtung  (1777)  is  an  Interesting  ex- 
ample. The  pastors  of  this  period  saw  their  avocation 
principally  in  public  enNghtenmenff  as  seen  in  Nikolai's 
Sebaldus  Nothanker  (1778);  Achatius  Nitzsch's  Anwei^ 
sung  tar  PastoraUdugheit  (1791).  But  a  better  and 
higher  view  of  the  office  was  taken  by  Spalding,  Xutz- 
barkeit  des  Predigtamtes  (1772);  Seller,  Grunds&ze  zur 
Bildung  kunfliger  Volkslehrer  (1783),  and  especially  Ro- 
senmUller,  Anleit,  f,  angehende  Geistlithe  (1792),  and 
Niemeyer,  Handbuchf.  christl,  Religionslehrer  (1790); 
also  Oemler,  Repertorium  (1796-1800).  Still  higher 
ground  is  taken  by  Griiffe,  Die  Pasf.-TheoL  in  ihrem 
ganzen  Un^fange  (1808) ;  Schwarz,  Der  christL  Religions^ 
lehrer  (1800) ;  Kaiser,  System  der  Past,-TheoL  (1*816) ; 
HOffell,  Wesen  u.  Beruf  des  evangeL  GeisfUchen  (1822, 
and  often);  Haas,  Wissensch,  Darstellung  des  geisfL 
Beruf es  (1^).  Herder  was  the  first  to  recognise  in 
the  minister  the  priest  and  prophet,  and  not  simply  the 
useful  servant  of  the  public  (see  his  Briefs  it,  das  Stu- 
dium  der  Theologie),  But  it  took  fifty  years  before 
Herder's  ideas  were  appreciated.  The  first  to  so  treat 
the  pastor  was  Harms,  Past.-TheoL  (1880-31),  and  he 
may  be  denominated  the  father  of  the  modem  German 
idea  of  the  pastoral  office.  Excellent  and  more  recent 
productions  are  Lobe's  EvangeL  GeistUch.  (1862,  etc); 
Nitzsch,  Praktische  Theologie,  vol.  iii,  pt.  i ;  also  under 
the  special  title.  Die  eigenthUmUche  Seelenpjlege  des  evan- 
gel,  Hirtenamtes  (Bonn,  1867) ;  Zimmermann,  Des  A  mtes 
WUrde  u,  BUrde  (Zurich,  1869) ;  Palmer,  EvangeL  Pas- 
toral^TheoL  (Stuttg.  1860 ;  2d  ed.  1863).  There  are  be- 
sides some  periodicals  devoted  specially  to  this  subject, 
as  Yilmar  u.  MUller,  PastoraliheoL  Blatter,  since  1861. 
To  the  pastoral-theolog}'  literature  of  Germany  belong 
also  some  biographical  works:  the  life  of  Oberlin,  Hof- 
acker,  Flattich,  etc.  Burk's  Past,-TheoL  in  Beispielen 
(1838),  and  his  Spiegel  edler  Pfarrfrauen  (1842),  bring 
tc^ether  rich  biographical  matter  under  the  rubrics  of 
pastoral  theology.  What  has  been  done  for  certain  de- 
partments of  pastoral  theology  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  here.  Yet  reference  might  be  made  to 
KUndig,  Erfahrwigen  am  Kranhen-  u.  Sterbebetie  (1866 ; 
2d  ed.  1869) ;  Hase,  Gesch,  der  christL  Krankenpfege 
(1867) ;  also  Wyss,  Etwas  vom  Kern  u.  Staff  der  Seel- 
sorge  (Basle,  1858) ;  Beck,  Das  christl,  Leben  u.  geisiL 
Amt  (1869).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses 
in  the  works  of  Powandra,  LUpschitz,  Hinterberger, 
and  especially  Sailer's  Past.-TheoL  (1788,  1820,  1836), 
and  in  the  more  recent  productions  by  Tc^l  and  Am- 
berger,  most  important  works.  A  critique  of  pastoral- 
theology  literature  from  a  scientific  standpoint  has 
been  furnished  by  Graf  in  his  Krit,  Darstelhmg,  voL  1 
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(1841).    See  also  Hagcnbach,  EncykL  u.  MetkodoL  p. 
109-1 1 1 ;  Stud.  M.  Krii,  J  838,  i,  763.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pastorate  ia  the  BUte  or  relation  of  being  a  pastor 
(q.y.).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  appoints,  removes,  and 
transfers  priests  at  pleasure.  In  those  Protestant  coun- 
tries where  the  Church  is  established  by  the  State,  the 
incumbency  and  term  of  oflloe  are  regulated  by  statute. 
See  Patronaok.  In  the  non-Catholic  churches  of  this 
country  the  pastoral  relation  is  formed  or  dissolved  by 
various  processes,  aU  substantially  oonsbting  of  an  ex- 
press or  implied  assent  or  compact  between  the  pastor 
and  the  flock.  Among  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
this  agreement  is  direct  and  formal ;  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Reformed,  and  several  other  churches,  it  is  effected 
through  the  oo-operation  or  sanction  of  certain  ministe- 
rial bodies;  and  among  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists, and  some  others,  through  the  intervention  of 
bishops.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  term 
is  limited  to  three  yearsb    See  Itinerancy. 

PaatorelU.    See  Pastoubeaux. 

Pastos  (vatnoQ)  is  the  word  designating  a  shawl 
frequently  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  as  well  as  the  heathens  of  Greece  and 
Home.  It  was  generally  figured  with  various  symboli- 
cal representations  corresponding  to  the  particular  rites 
in  which  it  was  used.  The  word  pa$tos  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  small  shrine  or  chapel  in  which  a  god  was 
contained. 

Paatoureaux  or  Pastorella,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  fanatical  hordes  of  peasants  and  vulgar  classes 
who  appeared  in  the  north  of  France  about  A.D.  1251 ,  and 
devastated  France,  ostensibly  moved  by  loyal  motives, 
but  really  actuateil  by  blind  religious  zeal  and  hatred 
of  priest  and  monk  and  Jew.  They  were  specially  ani- 
mated by  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  clei^,  who  already 
in  the  Idth  century  were,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants, 
associated  with  the  tyrannous  lay  proprietary.  Partly 
also  they  were  called  out  by  the  crusading  frenzy  to 
which  the  piety  of  St.  Louis  had  given  a  marked  impe- 
tus. They  expressed,  in  an  irrotional  way,  the  peasants' 
genuine  loyalty  to  their  king,  whose  absience  in  Egypt 
served  to  aggravate  their  misery.  Their  name  origina- 
ted in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  shepherds.  The 
movement  commenced  in  Flanders.  Suddenly  a  myste- 
rious personage,  who  bore  the  name  of  *'  the  Master  of 
Hungary,"  appeared  in  the  villages,  in\iting  all  shep- 
herds, herdsmen,  and  laborers  to  join  in  the  work  of 
the  rescue  of  the  king  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. He  was  an  aged  man,  with  a  long  beard,  and 
pale,  emaciated  face,  who,  it  was  said,  spoke  all  lan- 
guages by  miracle,  and  claimed  to  act  by  direct  author- 
ity of  the  Virgin.  When  he  preached,  the  divine  letter 
containing  his  instructions  y^aa  kept  clasped  in  one  of 
his  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  were  never  even  for  a 
moment  unclosed,  lest  he  should  lose  the  supernatural 
commission.  This  conduct  readily  imposed  on  the 
credulous  multitude,  while  terror  among  the  higher  or- 
ders spread  the  wildest  rumors  as  to  his  origin  and  char- 
acter. He  was  said  to  be  an  apostate  Cistercian  monk ; 
in  his  youth  he  had  denied  Jesus  Christ ;  he  had  been, 
nay,  was  a  Mohammedan ;  he  it  was  that,  in  his  youth, 
had  led  the  crusade  of  children,  who  hsid  plunged  by 
thousands  into  the  sea,  or  been  sold  into  slavery  to  the 
Saracens;  finally,  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt.  Most  of  this  is  manifest  fable ;  but  this  person's 
faculty  for  preaching  makes  it  probable  that  he  was 
really  a  monk,  while  his  title, "  the  Master  of  Hungary," 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  the  Bulgarian  Manichees.  He  certainly  had 
great  powers  of  organization;  for,  as  he  proceeded 
through  France,  and  as  his  retinue  of  credulous  boors 
was  augmented  by  numbers  of  profligate  desperadoes, 
he  appears  to  have  instituted  and  maintained  a  tolerable 
discipline.  Two  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of  mas- 
ters, and  numerous  captains  of  thousands,  received  his 


orders  and  transmitted  them  to  the  obedient  moteitad^ 
Marching  through  Flanders  and  Picardy,  he  entered 
Amiens  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  thence  be 
passed  to  the  Isle  of  France,  gathering  the  whole  labor- 
ing populati<Mi  in  his  wake.  None  of  the  cities  dared  to 
close  their  gates  against  him ;  the  horde  of  sbepbenii 
had  become  an  army.  On  their  banners  were  emUs- 
zoned  the  Lamb  and  the  Croes,  the  Virgin  with  her  an- 
gels appearing  to  the  *' master."  In  battle  array  they 
reached  Paris  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Blanche,  the  queen-regent,  in  some  wild  hope 
that  these  fierce  peasants  might  themselves  aid  in 
achieving  or  compel  others  to  achieve  the  d^verance 
of  her  son,  suffered  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  capital 
But  now  their  hostility  to  the  Church  became  appareiiL 
They  not  only  usurped  aU  the  priestly  functions,  per- 
formed marriages,  distributed  crosses,  offered  absolution 
to  those  who  joined  their  cmaade,  but  they  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  the  priesthood.  **  They  taunted," 
says  Matthew  Paris,  **  the  Minorites  and  the  friar-preach- 
ers as  vagabonds  and  hjrpocrites;  the  white  mook»^ 
(the  Cistercians)  "as  covetous  of  lands, and  the  robben 
of  flocks ;  the  black  monks"  (the  Benedictines)  ''as-proud 
and  gluttonous;  the  canons  as  half-laymen, given  to  all 
manner  of  luxury ;  the  bishops  as  hunters,  hawkers,  and 
voluptuaries."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Pastoureaux,  at  least  in  the  dties,  was  won  by  thus 
heaping  reproaches  on  the  mediieval  clergy.  The  oms- 
ter,  emboldened  by  impunity  (he  had  actually  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  the  queen),  now  worked  his 
way  to  Paris.  Mounted  in  the  pulpit  of  the  chur^  of 
Sl  Eustache,  wearing  a  bishop's  mitie,  he  preached  and 
blessed  and  consecrated,  married  and  granted  divora^ 
while  his  swarming  ftdlowers  mercilessly  slew  the  priests 
who  endeavored  to  oppose  them.  After  a  short  stay  tbcy 
quitted  the  dty.  The  unwieldy  host  divided  into  three 
bodies.  One  went  towards  Orieans  and  Bouiges;  one 
towards  Bordeaux;  one  to  the  Mediterranean  eoasL 
The  flrst  troop,  led  by  the  master  in  person,  entered 
Orleans,  notwithstanding  the  resistanoe  of  the  bishop 
and  clergy.  Finding  the  populace  iavoimble  to  the  in- 
surgents, the  bishop  issued  his  inhibition  to  all  drrks, 
ordering  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  profane  assembly. 
Unfortunately,  the  command  was  not  obeyed.  Some  of 
the  younger  scholars  were  induced  to  attend  the  preach- 
ing which  had  awed  Paris  and  her  university.  One  of 
them  foolishly  interrupted  the  preacher;  he  was  imme- 
diately struck  do¥m ;  the  scholars  were  panned:  many 
were  killed.  The  bishop  laid  the  city  under  an  inters 
diet  and  fled.  Leaving  Orleans  they  shortly  reached 
Bouiges,  where,  penetrating  into  the  Jewish  quarter, 
they  plundered  the  houses  and  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants. Here  the  executive,  at  length  convinced  of  their 
danger,  decided  to  act.  The  moment  selected  was  judi- 
cious, for  the  Pastoureaux  were  not  expecting  oppositkuL 
The  master  was  about  to  or  had  failei  to  perform  some 
pretended  mirade,  when  the  assault  was  oommestoe^ 
A  soldier  rushed  forth  and  dove  the  bead  of  the  master; 
the  royal  bailiff  and  his  men-«t-anns  fell  on  the  panic- 
stricken  followen;  the  exoommunion  was  read ;  such  of 
the  shepherds  as  were  not  massacred  were  hanged.  Si- 
mon de  Montfort  at  Bordeaux  adopted  similar  measares 
with  the  second  division.  The  leader  was  seised  and 
thrown  into  the  Garonne,  and  his  foUowen  cat  down  by 
the  soldiery  or  hanged  hy  the  magistrates.  The  thiid 
division,  which  reached  MarseiUes  about  the  aame  time, 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

Seventy  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Philip  Y,  this  spasm 
of  fanaticism  was  repeated.  This  rising,  wfaicfa  waa  al- 
most identical  in  character  with  that  already  describ«i, 
took  place  under  the  pretence  of  a  cnisade,  though  ondrr 
a  very  different  king.  Again  the  leader  was  a  priest  and 
monk  who  claimed  supercMtural  gifta;  again  the  disriplea 
were  found  among  the  miserable  peasanta.  The  insor- 
rection,  perhaps  more  extended  in  scope,  meetiiig  wicJi 
no  encouragement,  was  less  terrible  in  result.  These 
enthusiasts  commenced  their  career  as  mere  mendicant^ 
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and  it  was  not  until  many  of  them  had  been  hanged 
that,  in  aeUnlefence,  they  displayed  any  violence.  It 
was  with  this  object  that  the  large  body  which  reached 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1820  commenced  hostilities. 
Encamping  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  they  claimed  the  re- 
lease of  their  imprisoned  brothers,  and,  in  default,  they 
forced  the  prison  of  St  Martin,  St.  Germain,  and  the 
Chatalet,  and  set  at  liberty  the  inmates.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  this  rescue,  they  set  off  southward.  This  time 
they  appear  to  have  passed  by  the  great  cities  of  Cen- 
tral France;  about  40,000  entered  Languedoc  and  com- 
menced a  massacre  of  the  Jews.  At  Verdun,  on  the 
Garonne,  a  royal  castle,  whither  the  Jews  had  fled  for 
protection,  a  frightful  butchery  took  place.  At  Auch, 
Gimont,  Castel  Samsin,  Toulouse,  and  Gaillac  similar 
cruelties  were  perpetrated.  They  then  hurried  to  Av- 
ignon, but  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  pope. 
John  XXII  excommunicated  them,  alleging  as  the 
ground  of  this  measure  that  they  had  taken  the  cross 
without  papal  authority.  Further,  he  invoked  the  civil 
power,  and  found  the  seneschal  of  Carcassonne  only  too 
obedient.  By  his  orders  all  the  roads  in  the  district 
were  rendered  impassable,  and  all  the  supplies  of  provi- 
sions stopped.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  a  mala- 
rious and  barren  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  Pas- 
toureaux  perished  of  famine  and  disease,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  put  to  death.  So  suddenly  began  and  ended 
these  two  outbreaks  of  religious  Jacquerie.  The  orig- 
inal authorities  as  to  the  early  fanatics  are  Matthew 
Paris  and  William  of  Nangis,  of  the  latter,  the  Continu- 
ator  NangiL  Of  modem  accounts,  the  most  valuable 
are,  Sismondi's  History  of  France^  voL  vii  and  ix;  Du- 
caiige,  &  V.  Pastorelli;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christian' 
ti'y,  vi,  57-63;  vii,  64  sq.;  mmi,DicLHisLTheoLz,Y. 

Pasture  (prop.  ny*1T3  or  n'»5"»B,  from  W*^,  to 
fied,  tfOftif).  In  the  first  period  of  their  history  the 
Hebrews  led  an  unsettled  pastoral  life,  such  as  we  still 
find  among  many  Oriental  tribes.  One  great  object  of 
the  Mosaical  polity  was  to  turn  them  from  this  condi- 
tion into  that  of  fixed  cultivators  of  the  soiL  Pastu- 
rage was,  however,  only  discouraged  as  a  pursuit  un- 
friendly to  settled  habits  and  institutions^  and  not  as 
connected  with  agriculture.  Hence,  although  in  later 
lioMs  the  principal  attention  of  the  Hebrews  was  given 
to  agriculture,  the  tending  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not 
at  any  time  n^lected.    See  Cattle. 

The  shepherds  who  move  about  with  their  flocks 
from  one  pasture-ground  to  another,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  herbage,  and 
the  supply  of  water,  are  called  nomads — that  is,  not 
merely  shepherds^  but  wcmdering  shepherds.  They  feed 
their  flocks  on  the  ^  commons,"  or  the  deserts  and  wil- 
deroesses,  which  no  settled  or  cultivating  people  have 
appropriated.  At  first  no  pastoral  tribe  can  have  any 
particular  property  in  such  tracts  of  ground  in  pref- 
erence to  another  tribe;  but  in  the  end  a  particular 
tract  becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from  digging 
wells  therein.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  East,  the 
digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious  an  act  that  he  who 
performs  it  acquires  a  property  in  the  waste  lands 
around.  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  Palestine  was  but 
thinly  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  and  offered  many 
such  tracts  of  unappropriated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage. 
In  these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  establishing  any 
exclusive  claims  to  the  soil,  until  they  proceeded  to  dig 
wells,  which,  being  considered  as  an  act  of  appropria- 
tion, was  opposed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  (Gen.  xxi, 
25,  26).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  those  Israelites 
who  possessed  large  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  un- 
der the  care  of  shepherds,  into  the  '*  wildernesses,"  or 
commons,  of  the  east  and  south,  where  there  are  rich 
and  juicy  pastoiages  during  the  moist  seasons  of  the 
year  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28;  xxv,  4-15;  1  Chrbn.  xxvii,  29- 
31 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Jer.  1,  89).  The  nomads  occupy,  suc- 
cesnvely,  the  same  stations  in  the  deserts  every  year. 


In  summer,  when  the  plains  are  parehed  with  droughty 
and  every  green  herb  is  dried  up,  they  proceed  north- 
wards, or  into  the  mountains,  or  to  the  banks  of  rivers: 
and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  rains  have  reclothe<l 
the  plains  with  verdure,  and  filled  the  watercourses, 
they  return.  When  these  pastors  remove,  they  strike 
their  tents,  pack  them  up,  and  convey  them  on  camdb 
to  the  next  station.  Nearly  all  the  pastoral  usages 
were  the  same  anciently  as  now.  The  sheep  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  open  air,  and  guarded  by  hired  ser- 
vants, and  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  owners. 
Even  the  daughtero  of  emirs,  or  chiefs,  did  not  disdsin 
to  tend  the  sheep  (Gen.  xxiv,  17-20 ;  xxix,  9 ;  Exod. 
ii,  16).  The  principal  shepherd  was  responsible  for  the 
sheep  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  if  any  were  Uist  be  had 
to  make  them  good,  except  in  certain  cases  (Gen.  xxxi, 
39;  Exod.  xxii,  12;  Amos  iii,  12).  Their  services  were 
often  paid  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  young  of  the 
flock  (Gen.  xxx,  80).  On  the  more  dangerous  stations 
towers  were  erected,  from  which  the  approach  of  ene- 
mies might  be  discovered.  These  were  called  the  Tow- 
ers of  the  Flock  (Gen.  xxv,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Mi- 
cah  iv,  8).— Kitta    See  Shkphbrd. 

Pastoshkoe  Soglasla  is  the  name  of  a  Rus- 
sian sect  of  Dissenters.  They  were  founded  by  a  shep- 
herd, and  their  chief  peculiarities  were  that  they  held 
the  marriage  tie  to  be  indissoluble  by  any  human  power, 
and  that  it  is  sinful  to  cany  fasting  so  far  as  to  injure 
health  or  destroy  life. 

Pataeci,  Phoenician  gods,  whose  images  were  used 
as  ornaments  to  their  ships. 

Patagonia,  the  most  southern  country  of  South 
America,  in  lat,  380-63o  S.,  and  in  long.  62°  40'-76o  40' 
W.,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  the  Pam- 
pas ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  Chilian  territories;  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific;  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  which  separates  it  from  Tierra  del  Fuego; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  has  an  area  of  about 
860,000  M)uare. miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at 
about  100,000.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  much 
broken  by  extensive  bays  and  inlets,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  of  much  importance  or  advantage  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Along  the  western  coast; 
and  stretching  from  42^  S.  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are 
numerous  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Chilo^,  the 
Chonos  Archipelago,  Wellington  Island,  the  Arehipelago 
of  Madre  de  Dios,  Queen  Adelaide's  Archipelago,  and 
Desolation  Island.  These  islands  —  which,  together 
with  several  peninsulas,  form  a  coast  almost  as  rugged 
as  that  of  Norway — are  mountainous;  but  in  none  of 
them,  except  in  Desolation  Island,  do  the  mountains 
rise  to  the  snow-line. 

Surface,  Soil,  etc — ^The  country  is  divided  by  the 
great  mountain-range  of  the  Andes  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Patagonia.  The  latter,  comprising  the  coast 
districts  and  the  islands,  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Opposite  the  island  of  Chilo^  are  two  active  volcanoes, 
one  of  which,  Minchinmavida,  is  8000  feet  high.  The 
slope  of  the  country  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  is  so 
steep,  and  the  strip  of  shore  so  narrow,  that  the  laigest 
river  or  this  district  has  its  origin  only  about  thirteen 
miles  from  its  embouchure  on  the  coast.  In  the  island 
of  Chiloe,  in  the  north  of  Western  Patagonia,  the  mean 
temperature  of  winter  is  about  40°,  that  of  summer 
rather  above  50°;  while  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  extreme 
south  of  this  region,  and  800  miles  nearer  antarctic  lat^ 
itudes  than  Chiloe,  the  mean  temperature  is  not  much 
lower,  being  in  winter  about  83°,  and  in  summer  about 
50°.  This  unusually  small  diflference  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  extremes  of  Western  Patagonia,  which 
extends  over  about  14°  of  latitude,  is  due  to  the  great 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  all  along  the  coast.  The 
prevailing  winds  of  this  region  blow  from  the  west; 
and,  heavily  surchai^ged  with  the  moisture  they  have 
drawn  from  the  immense  wastes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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tlkey  stnke  against  the  Andes,  are  thoroughly  condensed 
by  the  cold  high  mountains,  and  fall  in  rains  that  are 
almost  perpetual  from  Chilo^  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
South  of  47°  S.  latitude  hardly  a  day  passes  without  a 
fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet.  This  continual  dampness 
has  produced  forests  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  A 
kind  of  deer  wanders  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains ; 
pumas  and  water>fowl  are  met  with;  and,  along  the 
coast,  seals,  otters,  sea-elephants,  fish,  and  shell-fish  are 
found. 

Eastern  Patagonia,  called  the  plamSj  comprises  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  Patagonia,  and  extends  eastward 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  Its  surface  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored,  and  is  described  only  in  the 
most  general  terms.  According  to  these  accounts  East^ 
em  Patagonia,  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  limits, 
is  an  immense  stony,  shingly  waste,  generally  level,  but 
gradually  rising  in  terraced  steppes  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Cordilleras.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  of  these 
terraces  is  about  3000  feet  The  surface  is  covered  with 
stones  and  pebbles,  mixed  with  earth  of  a  whitish  color, 
overlying  great  masses  of  porphyry,  and  strewn  with 
immense  boulders.  Thorny  brushwood,  tufts  of  coarse 
brown  grass,  and  towards  the  west  basaltic  ridges,  break 
the  dead  level  of  the  dreary  landscape.  The  soil  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  Salt  lakes  of  ev- 
ery variety  of  extent  and  level  abound.  Many  of  these 
lakes  are  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  snow-white  crust; 
the  waters  of  some  of  them  are  cold  in  summer  and  hot 
in  winter,  while  in  others  the  waters  are  poisonous. 
Extending  along  the  south  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  tertiary  strata,  under- 
lying a  straUkm  of  a  white  pumaceous  substance,  a  tenth 
part  of  which  is  marine  infusoria.  Sea-shells  are  scat- 
tered everywhere  across  the  country,  and  salt  is  every- 
where abundant,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  tract  was  once  a  sea-bottom.  The 
air  of  Eastern  Patagonia  is  generally  dry  and  hot,  de- 
riving no  moisture  from  the  prevailing  west  winds, 
which  pass  over  the  plains  after  having  been  draineil 
by  the  Andes.  Hurricanes,  however,  cutting  and  frigid, 
sweep  over  the  plains  with  great  fury,  stripping  the 
hides  from  the  roofs  of  the  roukaht  or  huts,  and  para- 
lyzing the  inhabitants  with  cold  and  fear.  The  above 
account,  though  in  general  correct,  must  be  supple- 
mented as  well  as  modified  by  a  few  facts  as  to  the  sur- 
face from  one  who  recently  lived  for  three  years  in  Pat- 
agonia and  ita  vicinity.  According  to  M.  Guiiinard, 
the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Negro  is  tor  the 
most  part  mountainous,  and  is  intersected  by  deep  rav- 
ines ;  but  it  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  believed,  com- 
pletely sterile,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  escarped  banks 
of  the  river  are  sometimes  abundantly  fertile.  The 
same  traveller  further  estimates  that  one  third  of  the 
entire  area  of  this  country — which  has  hitherto  been 
described  as  barren — is  of  great  fertility,  especially  the 
regions  on  the  east  coast  and  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
in  the  south.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes  also, 
the  great  tract  of  territory  called  Lot  Serranos  is  aston- 
ishingly picturesque  and  fertile.  Here  great  forests 
abound,  to  which  the  Indians  retire  for  shelter  from  the 
freezing  winds  of  winter.  There  are  also  deep  valleys 
furrowed  by  mountain  torrents;  and  numerous  lakes, 
the  haunts  of  wild  duck  and  other  water-fowl,  which 
would  delight  the  European  sportsman,  but  which  are 
never  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  and  are  almost  as  tame 
aa  barn-yard  fowls.  Except  pasture,  Eastern  Patago- 
nia has  no  productions.  However  fertile  the  soil  in 
some  places  may  be,  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  The  In- 
dians live  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase  alone,  and  seem 
to  desire  no  better  sustenance.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Kio  Negro;  the  Chupat-,  which  flows  through  a 
good  soil,  producing  excellent  pasture  and  good  fire- 
wood ;  and  the  Santa  Cruz,  which  flows  through  a  bar- 
ren district,  in  a  valley  from  one  to  five  miles  wide,  and 
1400  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  All  these  rivers 
rise  in  the  Andes;  the  Chupat  ik>w8  east,  and  the  others 


south-east  Herds  of  horses  are  reared,  dogs  abound, 
and  in  the  more  favored  regions  cattle  are  bred;  pumas 
and  foxes  are  met  with,  as  well  as  condors^  hawks,  par- 
tridges, and  water^fowl  in  Los  Serranoa.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  animals  are  the  guanaoo  (wild  lla- 
ma), the  nandou  (Patagmian  ostrich),  and  the  gama,  a 
kind  of  deer. 

InkabiiafUs. — The  Patagonians  have  hitherto  been 
described  only  in  the  most  genend  terms,  and  in  many 
cases  very  inacinirately.  Patagonia  was  visited  at  an 
early  period  by  captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Cook  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  accounts  which  they  brought  to  Europe 
of  the  appearance,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  nativei 
of  Patagonia  were  of  a  marvellous  character.  Later 
accounts,  however,  greatly  modify  these  extravagant 
statements.  Captain  Wallis,  who  went  out  after  By- 
ron's return,  has  been  much  more  judicious  and  careful 
in  hu  inquiries.  So  also  Bougainville,  who  Bailed  along 
the  coast  in  1767.  The  next  to  enrich  our  knowledge 
of  Patagonia  was  captain  Falkner,  and  by  this  informa- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  definitively  dass  the  Platagonian 
monster  of  the  early  \*oyagerB  with  Gulliver's  giants. 
The  tallest  of  the  tribes  are  composed  uf  men  irho,  on 
an  average,  are  nearly  six  feet  in  height;  while  in  other 
tribea  the  average  height  is  an  inch  or  two  lesa.  Then 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  instances  of  unusual 
height  are  as  rare  in  Patagonia  as  in  Europe.  The  pe- 
culiar costume  of  the  Patagonians,  which  in  most  in- 
stances consists  of  a  long  mantle  of  bide,  drooping  with 
unbroken  outline  from  their  shoulders  almost  to  the 
ground,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  extraurdinarr 
height  Many  of  the  tribal  also  are  large  in  body, 
while  they  have  comparatively  short  extremitiea;  and 
these,  when  seen  on  horseback,  covered  with  their  long 
mantles,  seem  almost  gigantic  in  stature.  Their  coht 
is  a  reddish  brown.  Their  shoulders  are  large,  and  well 
thrown  back;  the  chest  is  well  expanded;  the  bead 
large,  the  forehead  open  and  prominent;  the  mouth 
large;  the  eyes  black,  and  generally  large;  the  nose 
frequently  booked,  long,  and  thin,  though  among  some 
tribes  it  is,  as  a  rule,  broad  at  the  nostriibf ;  the  eats  are 
large,  and  elongated  by  the  heavy  ornaments  of  their 
own  manufacture  which  they  wear  in  them,  and  which 
are  so  large  that  they  often  rest  on  the  shoulders.  The 
hair,  generally  black,  coarse,  and  lank,  is  sometimes 
rolled  together  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Their  houtea, 
called  roukaks,  are  formed  of  three  rows  of  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  middle  row  is  higher  than  the 
others,  and  the  three  rows  are  tied  together  with  strings 
of  hide,  and  so  kept  in  their  place.  This  frail  frame- 
work is  covered  with  hides  which  reach  the  ground  ca 
all  sides,  and  are  fastened  to  it  by  small  stakes  of  bone. 
At  nightfall  guanaoo  hides  are  spread  on  the  ground 
within  the  tents,  and  the  men  and  women,  laying  amdt 
their  mantle,  their  only  garment,  and  which  sometimes 
serves  as  a  blanket,  go  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  and 
in  the  same  apartment  Bathing  in  cold  water  eveiy 
morning,  throughout  the  whole  year,  is  a  custom  to 
which  men,  women,  and  children  conform;  and  al- 
though the  morning  bath  may  not  free  them  from  ver- 
min—a national  characteristic — ^yet  it  has  the  eflTect  of 
preventing  disease,  and  of  enabling  them  the  more  easHy. 
to  endure  the  severities  of  winter.  The  Oden,  when  oai 
on  the  hunt,  show  wonderful  courage  and  adroitiieBS; 
when  not  so  engaged  they  live  in  perfect  idlenessb 
They  are  incredibly  greedy  and  voracious.  They  deck 
their  heads,  and  ornament  them  into  the  perfeccioa 
of  ugliness,  greasing  their  hair  with  the  fat  of  the 
horse.  They  pull  oat  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  and 
beard,  and  paint  their  bodies  with  black,  red,  and  other 
colors.  The  Patagonians  are  nomads ;  some  of  the  tribes, 
however,  as  the  JPueickeg,  are  nomads  from  cbMce^  hoc 
from  necessity,  for  their  district  or  headquarters  b  aba>- 
dantly  fertile.  The  more  important  tribes  §n  niae  in 
number;  and  each  tribe  is  led  and  governed  by  a  ca- 
cique, whose  power  extends  also  to  numerous  sub-tribe& 
Each  family  and  each  man,  however,  is  entixely  fre^ 
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and  can  remain  attached  to  a  certain  tribe  or  8e]\arate 
from  it  at  pleasure.  The  Patagonians  form  themselves 
into  these  oommunities  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence. 
Wars  are  so  frequent  that  security  is  found  only  in 
union.  The  chiefs  are  considered  as  the  fathers,  the 
leaders,  and  the  rulers  of  the  tribe;  and  are  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  brayeiy  in  battle.  The 
more  powerful  tribes  frequently  make  raids  upon  settle- 
menta,  and  carry  off  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 
They  subsist  upon  the  flesh  of  horses,  nandous,  gamas, 
and  guanacos;  the  flesh  they  eat  is  generally  raw. 
Their  choice  morsels  are  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  the 
raw  kidneys,  which  they  prefer  to  eat  dished  in  the 
warm  blood  of  the  animal,  or  in  curdled  milk  seasoned 
with  salt.  Roots  and  fishes  are  also  eaten,  but  raw  flesh 
is  the  staple.  They  are  hospitable  among  themselves, 
though  bttteriy  hostile  to  Christians.  Their  only  man- 
ufactures are  mantles  of  gnanaco  hide,  and  saddles,  bri- 
dles, stirrups,  and  lassoa.  The  lassos  and  the  articles 
of  harness  are  chiefly  platted,  and  evince  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  nicety  of  execution.  The  mantles  are  made 
for  the  most  part  by  a  tribe  called  the  CheovelcheM. 
They  are  mainly  made  by  women,  who  first  in  a  rude 
and  primitive  manner  tan  the  leather,  then  put  the 
hides  together,  and  sew  them  with  the  small  sinews  of 
the  animal  itself!  Afterwards  the  men  rub  them  with  a 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  suppling  them  and  flattening 
the  seams,  and  then  ornament  them  with  capricious  de- 
signs in  red  and  black  paint.  The  Indians  obtain  a 
few  cattle  and  horses  in  exchange  for  these  mantles, 
which  are  no  less  prized  by  neighboring  tribes  than 
they  are  by  Hispano- Americans.  Clothed  in  one  of 
them,  the  natives  expose  themselves  to  the  most  in- 
tense cold  without  receiving  any  injury. — Chambers. 

Tbe  religion  of  the  Patagonians  is  dnalistic.  They 
believe  in  two  gods  or  superior  beings — ^the  God  of 
Good  and  the  God  of  Evil ;  or,  in  their  own  language, 
ViUutniru — the  Great  Man,  and  Hvatwm  or  (rtvifi- 
ckm — the  Cause  of  Evils.  The  former  they  consider 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  they  believe  that  be 
sends  the  sun  to  them  as  his  representative,  as  much 
to  examine  what  takes  place  among  them,  as  to  warm 
their  bodies  and  renew  the  brief  spring  verdare.  The 
moon  is  another  representative,  whose  office  it  is  to 
watch  them  and  give  them  light  Believing  that  they 
themselves  require  a  great  deal  of  **  watching,"  they 
further  imagine  that  every  country  on  the  globe  has 
its  own  sun  and  moon,  or  special  watchers.  They 
have  no  idols.  Their  faith  is  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  and  its  observances  are  strictly  attended  to. 
They  are  full  of  strange  superstitions.  They  dread 
the  north  and  the  south,  believing  that  from  the  south 
come  evil  spirits,  who  take  possession  of  the  souls  of 
the  dying,  and  bear  them  off  to  the  north.  They 
fancy  that  the  best  means  of  ensuring  a  long  life  is  to 
go  to  sleep  with  the  head  lying  either  to  the  east  or 
to  tbe  west.  They  also  regard  all  natural  phenomena 
aa  being  caused  by  their  own  conduct,  and  aU  mis- 
fortunes as  sent  in  punishment  for  moral  delinquen- 
cies. Thus  the  fearful  tempests  that  sweep  over 
their  plains  inspire  them  with  the  greatest  dread. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  hurricane  they  crouch 
together  in  their  huts ;  fear  makes  them  inactive,  and 
they  do  not  stir  from  their  grovelling  position  even  to 
cover  themselves  with  the  hides  which  the  tempest 
fftrips  from  their  huts.  The  Patagonian  never  eats  or 
drinks  without  turning  to  the  sun,  and  throwing  down 
before  him  a  scrap  of  meat  or  a  few  drops  of  water, 
suid  using  a  form  of  invocation.  This  form  of  invoca- 
tion b  not  fixed,  bnt  it  hardly  ever  varies,  and  is  to 
the  following  effect:  **  O  Father,  Great  Man,  King  of 
this  earth !  give  me  favor,  dear  friend,  da^'  by  day ; 
good  food,  good  drink,  good  sleep.  I  am  poor  myself; 
are  you  hungry  ?  Here  is  a  poor  scrap ;  eat  if  you 
'vrish."  Tbe  Patagonians  observe  two  great  religions 
fgtes — one  in  summer,  in  honor  of  the  Benevolent 
;  and  another  in  autumn,  in  honor  of  the  God 


of  Evil.  On  the  occasion  of  these  f&tes  the  Indians 
assemble  on  horseback,  dressed  in  the  most  ceremoni- 
ous manner,  with  their  hair  newly  greased,  and  their 
bodies  fteshly  painted.  On  such  occasions  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  wear  whatever  vestments  they  may  have 
obtained  either  in  war  or  by  stealth  from  civilized 
men ;  and  a  Patagonian  chief  may  be  seen  wearing 
above  his  mantle  of  hide  the  shirt  of  the  European,  or 
casing  his  legs  in  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  The  Patago- 
nians are  much  given  to  gambling  and  to  drinking. 
They  make  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  berries 
which  they  find  in  their  woods,  and  they  obtain  liquor 
from  the  Hispano-Americans  in  exchange  for  mantles. 
See  TVoM  An»  dUsdacoffe  chez  let  Paiagotu,  by  A. 
Guinnard. 

Mittionanf  tjahon  m  Patagomu^  etc. — In  1844  a  so- 
ciety was  organized  in  Great  Britain  (at  Brighton), 
mainly  by  the  exertions  of  captain  A.  F.  Gardiner, 
R.N.,  an  eccentric  but  pious  and  upright  Christian  man, 
for  the  prosecution  of  mission  work  in  Patagonia. 
Captain  Gardiner  had  spent  some  time  in  the  Znln 
country,  south-eastern  Africa,  and  had  zealously  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  missionary  work  there,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  along  with  some 
other  missionaries  by  the  treachery  of  the  notorious 
chief  Dingaam,  who,  on  giving  a  large  party  of  Dutch 
boers  an  entertainment,  ostensibly  for  concluding  ar- 
rangements for  their  settling  in  Uie  country,  sudden- 
ly fell  upon  and  murdered  his  guests.  Tbe  captain 
had  made  two  exploratory  tours  along  tbe  coast, 
bnt  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  suitable  opening  for 
missionary  enterprise.  On  returning  to  England  he 
unsnccessfrilly  applied  to  tbe  Church,  the  London, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Moravian  societies,  the  direc- 
tors of  which  he  failed  to  bring  over  to  his  views. 
He  therefore  formed  an  independent  association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  gen- 
erally. A  clergj'man  could  not  be  found  to  go  forth 
on  the  perilous  enterprise,  bnt  a  catechist  Was  at 
length  secured,  and  captain  Gardiner  defrayed  his  own 
expenses.  They  were  not  above  a  month  in  the  field, 
however,  before  they  hailed  a  vessel  on  her  homeward 
course,  and  gladly  made  their  escape,  having  been  in 
constant  alarm  fur  their  lives  from  the  warlike  atti- 
tude of  the  natives.  In  January,  1848,  captain  Gar- 
diner sailed  ftam  England  to  plant  a  mission  among 
the  wild  Patagonians  inhabiting  the  extreme  part  of 
the  continent  of  South  America,  called  Tierra  del  Fue- 
go.  He  took  with  him  four  seamen,  a  carpenter,  and 
provisions  for  seven  months.  They  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  the  savage  natives  set  themselves  to  the 
work  of  plunder,  and  robbed  them  of  nearly  all  that 
they  possessed.  Feeling  that  there  was  no  security 
for  either  life  or  property,  and  seeing  no  probability 
of  doing  any  good,  captain  Gardiner  and  bis  compan- 
ions again  fled  from  tlie  inhospitable  shores  of  South 
America,  where  their  sojourn  had  extended  over  little 
more  than  a  week.  Nothing  daunted  by  previous  re- 
verses, captain  Gardiner  again  organized  a  missionary 
expedition  to  Patagonia.  This  time  he  took  with  him 
four  seamen  and  two  catechists.  They  sailed  frtim 
England  in  the  month  of  September,  1850.  On  reach- 
ing their  destination,  it  is  said  that  the  sight  of  tlie 
savage  natives  struck  the  whole  party  with  absolute 
terror.  In  attempting  to  explore  the  coast  in  search 
of  the  most  eligible  site  for  a  mission  station,  they  en- 
dured many  hardships  both  fh>m  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  natives, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  pilfer  their  property,  but  who 
refused  to  supply  diem  with  provisions,  or  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  whatever.  When  at  length  they 
ventured  on  shore,  they  were  driven  to  the  fnvatest 
extremities  for  want  of  food,  which  soon  brought  on 
disease,  and  death  laid  his  icy  hand  on  three  of  their 
number  in  tbe  course  of  five  days.  The  efforts  of  one 
of  the  survivors  to  inter  the  remains  of  his  departe<l 
comrades  exhausted  his  little  strength,  and  he  lay 
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apon  the  gronnd  as  helpleM  as  a  child.  At  length, 
one  after  another,  the  whole  part}'  perished  from  star- 
vation. Several  entries  in  captain  Gardiner's  jour> 
nal,  which  was  recovered,  witness  to  the  personal  pi- 
ety and  singular  devotedness  of  the  little  band  of  suf- 
ferers. One  of  the  catechists,  Mr.  Richard  Williams, 
was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  and  a  man  of  remark- 
able zeal  and  devotedness  to  God.  He  went  out  as 
surgeon  to  the  mission,  and  Dr.  James  Hamilton  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  memorial  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 
Thus  mournfully  ended  the  Patagonian  mission ;  and 
thus  also  ended  the  remarkable  career  of  captain  Gar- 
diner. After  the  death  of  this  good  man  and  his 
companion^  the  friends  of  the  Patagonian  mission  re- 
organized the  society  as  **the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  and  stations  were  established  at 
Keppel  Island  (one  of  the  Falkland  Isles),  Patagones, 
Lota,  Callao,  and  Panama,  and  laborers  sent  to  those 
places.  laborers  were  also  sent  to  the  Cbincha  Isl- 
ands. This  society  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  for  good  results  from  its 
fields.  At  first  the  Patigonians  were  reached  indi- 
rectly. Natives  were  induced  to  go  over  to  Keppel 
Island,  and  there  taught.  Graduall}'  the  influence 
of  the  civilized  natives  made  its  way,  until  now  a 
station  is  maintained  on  Navarin  IsTand.  The  mis- 
sionaries minister  not  only  to  the  Patagonians,  but 
also  to  the  European  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. See  Grundemann,  Mitsioiu^Atku^  No.  9,  pt.  iv ; 
Brown,  Hist,  o/*J/m^mm,  iii,  458  sq. ;  Misiionary  Worid^ 
p.  115  sq. ;  Wappaeus,  Patagonia,  geograpkutk  u.  4ta- 
Httisch  (f^ips.  1871,  4to);  Littell,  lAcin^  Age,  June 
li»,  1862,  art.  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Patila  (fh>m  pat,  **fair*),  is,  in  HindA  mythol- 
ogy,  the  name  of  those  inferior  regions  which  have 
seven,  or,  according  to  some,  eight  divisions,  each  ex- 
tending downwards  ten  thousand  yqjanaa,  or  miles. 
The  soil  of  these  regions,  as  the  Vtshtm-Purana  re- 
lates, is  severally  white,  black,  purple,  yellow,  sandy, 
stony,  and  of  gold ;  they  are  embellished  with  mag- 
nificent palaces,  in  which  dwell  numerous  Danavas, 
Daityas,  Yakshas,  and  great  snake -gods,  decorated 
with  brilliant  jewels,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
delicious  viands  and  strong  wines.  There  are  in  these 
regions  beautiful  groves  and  streams  and  lakes,  where 
the  lotus  blows,  and  the  skies  are  resonant  with  the 
kokila*s  songs.  They  are,  in  short,  so  delightful  that 
the  saint  Narada,  after  his  return  from  them  to  heav- 
en, declared  among  the  celestials  that  Patala  was  much 
more  delightful  than  Indra's  heaven.  Prof.  Wilson, 
in  his  Vti^  u-Purdna,  says  *'  that  there  is  no  very  co- 
pious description  of  Patala  in  any  of  the  Purdncu; 
that  the  most  circumstantial  are  those  of  the  Vdgu 
and  Bhdgavata  Purdneu;  and  that  the  Mahabhdrati 
and  these  two  Purdtuu  assign  different  divisions  to 
the  Danavas,  Daityas,  and  Nagas.  . .  .  The  regions  of 
the  Patala  and  their  inhabitants  are  oftener  the  sub- 
jects of  profane  than  of  sacred  fiction,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  intercourse  between  mortal  heroes  and 
the  serpent -maids.  A  considerable  section  of  the 
Vrihiit'Kaihd  consists  of  adventures  and  events  in  this 
subterraneous  world*'  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  For  infe- 
rior regions  of  a  different  description,  see  Naraka. 

Patanjall  is  the  name  of  two  celebrated  authors 
of  ancient  India,  who  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  same  personage,  but  apparently  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  bear  the  same  name.  The  one  is 
the  author  of  the  system  of  philosophy  called  Yoga 
(q.  v.),  the  other  the  great  critic  of  K«ty4yana  (q.  v.) 
and  Panini  (q.  v.).  Of  the  former,  nothing  is  known 
beyond  his  work— for  which  see  the  article  Yoga. 
The  few  historical  facts  relating  to  the  latter,  as  at 
present  ascertained,  may  be  gathered  from  his  great 
work,  the  MahabhdBhga^  or  "  the  great  commentan\'* 
The  name  of  his  mother  was  Gonika;  his  birthplace 
was  €h>narda,  situated  in  the  east  of  India,  and  he  re- 


sided temporarily  In  Cashmere,  where  lii«  work  was 
especially  patronized.  From  circumstantial  evidence. 
Prof.  Goldstttcker  has,  moreover,  proved  that  he  wrote 
between  B.C.  140  and  120  (^PdnSm^  kit  Place  m  8ai^ 
Bcrii  IMerature,  p.  236  sq.).  The  Mahabkatkya  of 
Patanjali  is  not  a  full  commentary  on  Panini,  bat, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  only  a  commentary  on  the 
Vartikas,  or  critical  remarks  of  Katyayana  on  Pini- 
nL  "  Its  method  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  classi- 
cal commentaries :  it  establishes,  usually  by  repetition, 
the  correct  reading  of  the  text,  in  explaining  eveiy 
important  or  doubtful  word,  in  showing  the  connec- 
tion of  the  principal  parts  of  the  sentenoe,  and  in  add- 
ing such  observations  as  may  be  required  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  author.  But  frequently  Patan- 
jali also  attaches  his  own  critical  remarks  to  the  emen- 
dations of  Katyayana,  often  in  support  of  the  views 
of  the  latter,  but  not  seldom,  too,  in  order  to  refute  his 
criticisms,  and  to  defend  Panini ;  while  again,  at  other 
times,  he  completes  the  statement  of  one  of  tbem  br 
his  own  additional  rules."  Patanjali  being  the  thiid 
of  the  grammatical  triad  of  India  [see  PXkini],  and 
his  work,  therefore,  having  the  advantage  of  profiting 
by  the  scholarship  of  his  predeoeesors,  be  is  looked 
upon  as  a  paramount  authority  in  all  matters  relatiiig 
to  classical  Sanscrit  grammar ;  and  very  justly  so,  for, 
as  to  learning,  ingenuity,  and  conscieniioasneas,  there 
is  no  grammatical  author  of  India  who  enn  be  held 
superior  to  him.  The  Mahabhaak^  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  Kaiyyata,  in  a  work  called  the  3Aa- 
thya-Pradipa ;  and  tiie  latter  has  been  annotated  I7 
Nagojibhatta,  in  a  work  called  the  Bk&$kjfa'PraJkpa- 
dgoUu  So  much  of  these  three  latter  works  as  relates 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Panini,  togeth- 
er with  the  Vartikas  connected  with  them,  hna  been 
edited  at  Mirzapore  (1856)  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Bol- 
Isntyne,  who  also  gave  a  valuable  literal  tnns^lation 
of  the  first  forty  pages  of  the  text. — CliamberB,  a.  v. 

Pat'ara  (Ilarapa,  neut  plnr.),  a  considenble  town 
of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Uie  island  of  Rhodes. 
Patara  was  a  very  ancient  dty,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Patarus  (Strabo,  xiv,  8,  p.  665^  a  son 
of  Apollo  (Steph.  B^'z.  s.  v.).  It  was  already  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  Herodotus  for  a  temple  and  or- 
acle of  this  deity  (i,  182),  who  is  called  by  Horace  on 
this  account  Patareus  (lib.  iii,  ode  iv,  L  64),  and  the 
coins  of  Patara  bear  the  representation  of  his  temple. 
In  fact,  the  worship  of  this  divinity  prevailed  in  Lyda 
to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Diana  in  the 
neighboring  province  of  L3*d]A.  It  appears  to  have 
been  colonized  by  the  Dorians.  Strabo  tells  ns  that 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  repaired  it,  and  called  it  die 
Lycian  Argino9,  but  its  old  name  was  retained  (1.  c). 
Patara  was  situated  on  the  south-western  shoce  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  riv^  Xantfaos. 
llie  coast  here  is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  iVtan 
was  practically  the  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthns, 
which  was  ten  miles  distant  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv,  81). 
Its  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  of  their  situation,  and  carried  oa 
an  extensive  trade  with  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cypma. 
The  river  Xanthns  was  navigable  beyond  the  city  of 
that  name  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  the  wliole 
valley  was  thickly  peopled  by  a  cultivated  and  lox- 
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Drjona  raM.  The  beauty  of  Ibe  Mancrr,  tbe  fflftllitj>  I 
oftbe  rail,  ■Ddihe  hulchineu  of  the  climate,  all  tend- 1 
cd  to  mike  the  viUej  of  tbc  Xuitbus  u  favorite  n^ 
dence,  aad  the  miifTiificcnt  Ideaa  and  taite  of  Ua  in- 
biliitanta  are  proTcd  l>}'  the  extenaive  remaina  of  an- 
tiquity found  along  the  whole  conm  of  the  riTer. 
Pllara  derived  great  beneflt  fram  the  independence 
of  the  enontij  of  which  it  waa  the  chief  aeaport,  and  it 
was  not  redaced  (o  the  ordliiar7  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  tHl  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clandina,  The 
coaat  of  Lycia  aboDtthia  city  la  rock}'  and  pictnreaqna. 
and  the  rugged  apnn  of  the  Tanrian  chain  tennlnato 
here  in  the  abrupt  promontnriea  of  Cragaa  and  Anti- 
cragDi,  the  one  on  the  eant  and  Che  other  on  the  weet 
of  the  river  Xanthna.  Patara  preaervKi  ita  impor- 
tance aa  a  seaport  Ibrontcb  all  tbe  ravulationa  Khich 
■fteclcd  Lycia.  It  fumiahed  a  cnnuderable  flset  in 
that  mentonble  war  waged  agalnat  the  Greeka  by 
Tenia,  of  whkh  empire  Lycia  formed  a  part.  In  later 
and  more  anarchical  timet  Its  inhabitants  addicted 
tbemaelvea  to  piracy,  and  acquired  an  onenvialile  rep- 
otation  by  their  depiedaciuna.  Theae  noticea  of  Ica 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  na  to  the 


Patara  "capat  geotia"  (xxxvii,  16;  comp.  Pomp. 
UeU,  1, 15:  Polyb.  iiil,2i:>.  In  aallingfiom  Rhodo 
to  PaUia,  Paul  had  befoie  him  aome  oftbe  grandeat 
Bcenery  in  the  Eaft.  Creating  the  channel  from  (be 
little  harbor  of  RhodpF,  the  veaael  would  rkirt  for  a 
time  the  bold  coa^t,  and  then,  paawing  a  noble  bead* 
land,  it  would  open  Dp  the  rich  valley  of  the  !X«nthn«, 
and  the  little  plain  at  its  month,  which  extends  sonw 
eight  miles  along  the  ahore,  and  six  or  seven  inland, 
Near  tha  eastern  eztrpmity  of  this  plain  atood  Patara, 
close  upon  Che  beach,  separated  from  the  river  Xan- 
thns  by  a  broad  belt  of  lociae  sand,  which  the  wind 
and  wavei  have  drifted  np  into  liare  mounds  and 
bills.  Thesitenfthecily  Is  nowndeaert;  manv  of 
its  principal  buildings  are  almost  covered  with  sand; 
and  ita  harbor,  into  which  Paul  sailed,  is  now  a  dismal, 
pMitilentlal  marsh.  The  walls  of  Patara  can  itill  be 
traced.  Tha  triple  arch  of  one  of  ita  gates  ia  stand- 
inK:  ao  also  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  acooped  out 
bill  (Leake.  Alia  Itmor.  p.  8tfl);  of 
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Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 

He  had  JnM  come  fnta 


S).     Paul  was  on  hi*  way 
his  third  missionary  Jnumi 

waa  on  the  point  of  going  to  Phcenida  (ver.  S),  and  in 
which  he  campletad  hia  voyage  (ver.  3).  This  illoa- 
tnte*  the  mercantile  connection  of  Palara  with  both 
the  eastern  and  western  ports  of  Che  Levant.  A  good 
parallel  to  tbe  apostle's  vovage  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  Liry 
(xxxvii,  16).  Tbe  commercial  dealinin  of  Lycia  and 
Phienicia  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Patan 
would  be  the  place  from  whence  such  a  paaeags  conid 
be  made  with  the  most  certainty,  and  ttiim  h 
apootle  sailed  to  Tyre.  At  Che  time  of  Paul' 
ronit  have  been  a  splendid  aa  well  as  an  inflnential 
and  populous  dty.  Some  of  its  mina  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty  )  and  Livy,  speaklDg  of  Lycia,  calls 


harbor ;  and  of  temples,  altars,  culumna, 
now  ruined  and  mntilatad.  A  Greek  InecripCion  over 
the  great  citv  gateway  mentions,  "  PaUia  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Lyclans"  (Fellows.  I^n<i,  p.  32S  sq.  j  Beau- 
fort, Karmania,  p.  3  pq. ;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  TrtmU 
m  Igria,  i,  p.  SO  aq.  j  il,  J88),  The  deaolata  ruins  now 
bear  the  asme  name.  Paul  did  not  remain  long  at 
Patara  J  he  probably  left  a  few  hours  after  bis  arrival; 
yet  Christianity  obtained  a  footing  In  the  city,  and  K 
subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  waa 
represented  in  tbe  Council  of  Nice  (Hierocl.  p.  684). 
See  in  addition  )o  tbe  works  above  cited,  Conybeare 
and  HovuBTi,  SI.  Paul,  ii,  226;  Lewin,  £[.  Prmf,  u,Oe; 

,  Smith,i)irt.o/CTci*«.C((«.s.v.     See  LiciA. 
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Patara.     See  A 

Patarenaa  or  PBtar«iil,  a  name  used  In  Italy 

during  the  ISch  and  13th  centuries  as  a  general  appel- 
lation to  denote  sects  contending  against  the  dominant 
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Church  and  clergy.  Different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  some 
l>elieving  that  it  is  derived  from  a  certain  place  called 
Patara,  where  the  heretics,  as  they  were  considered, 
held  their  meetings.  The  word  Pataria  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever,  in  the  dialect  of  Milan,  signified  a  popular  Action ; 
and  as  the  sects  in  question  were  generally  held  in  fi^ 
vor  with  the  common  people,  it  must  be  that  the  name 
was  applied  in  derision  by  the  aristocracy.  It  may 
also  have  been  used  because,  after  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Paturia  at  Milan  and  the  clerg}%  the  term 
implied  in  general  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  name  of  THsseratttii  originated  from  the 
circumstance  tlmt  many  of  their  adherents  were  weav- 
ers by  trade.  The  common  characteristic  of  all  these 
sects  was  opposition  to  the  clergy  and  the  hierarchy. 
They  differed  in  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  grounds 
on  which,  they  opposed  the  prevailing  ecclesiasticism, 
and  attempted  to  set  up  a  Church  of  their  own.  The 
Patareni  should  Iw  especially  recognised  as  the  Italian 
Manichnans,  who  were  condemned  by  the  I^Ateran 
Council  of  A.D.  1179.  As  in  the  East,  so  in  the  West, 
Gnostic  speculations  had  in  all  probability  continued 
to  exist,  though  by  secret  tradition.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  know  that  the  Vandals  had  transported  shiploads 
of  Manichieans  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  while  the  Pris- 
cillianists  openly  avowed  their  tenets  in  Spain  as  late 
as  the  7th  century.  Probably,  however,  the  move- 
ment issued  again  from  the  East,  in  all  likelihood  ftom 
Bulgaria,  where,  since  the  time  when  the  Paulicians  bad 
settled  in  that  district,  Gnostic  and  ManichsBan  views 
were  widely  entertained  and  sealonsly  propagated. 
Even  the  names  of  these  sects  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion.  The  most  general  designation  was 
that  of  Cathari  (xei^apot) ;  but  they  were  also  called 
Bulgari  (whence,  in  popular  parlance,  the  opprobrioos 
name  Bougre)  or  Gazari,  perhaps  after  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Crimea  (the  Chazars),  or  else  a  different  mode 
of  pronouncing  the  word  Kttdapoi\  and  Pnblicani, 
probably  a  transposition  by  which  the  foreign  term 
of  Panlic.ans  was  converted  into  a  well-known  term 
of  reproach.  The  Duchobartxi  (q.  v.)  of  Russia  are  by 
Krasinski  conjecturally  referred  to  the  Patarenes,  who 
existed  in  Russia  also  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. See  Mosheim,  EceUs.  Hitt,  ii,  38 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  vol.  v ;  Hardouin,  CanciUti^  vli,  168 ;  Hardwick, 
CAitrcA  Hiit.  of  the  Middle  Ageg,  p.  204, 805.  (J.  H.W.) 

Patarens,  a  surname  of  ApoUo^  derived  fVom  the 
town  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 

Pataria  of  Milan.  Among  the  Lombard  clergy 
simony,  concubinage,  and  marriage  of  priests  were 
vwy  common.  Accordingly  the  changes  introduced 
by  Hildebrand  met  with  most  strenuons  resistance 
from  them.  The  opposition  was  headed  by  archbishop 
Guide  of  Milan,  whom  Henry  III  had,  in  1046,  ap- 
pointed to  that  diocese.  Guide  was  supported  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  But  two  deacons,  Ariald  and 
I^ndnlf  Cotta,  organised  a  conspiracy  among  the 
oommon  people,  which  their  opponents,  by  way  of  de- 
rision, designated  pataria^  paieritd  (i.  e.  blackguards). 
The  papal  party  adopted  this  name,  and  began  a  war- 
fare against  married  priests,  which  for  thhty  years  led 
to  continual  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  See 
Giesebrecht,  Daatch-  Gtteh.  vol.  iii,  pt.  i ;  Hefele,  Cnn^ 
ciHmguck.  vol.  W  and  v ;  Lea,  Hitt,  of  Sacerdotal  Cel- 
ibacff ;  Alzog  (Rom.  Cath.),  Kirdienguck, ;  Baxmann, 
Getch.  der  P^kik  der  PSp$ie,  vol.  il.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Patch  (IfripXtifUif  something  jw<  on,  '*  piece,'*  Matt 

ix,  16 ;  Mark  ii,  21 ;  Luke  v,  86),  taken  (tom  off,  from 

piiyvvfti)  from  a  fragment  or  remnant  (fiOKOi,  literally 

^roff,  "cloth")  of  new  material,  to  mend  a  rent  in  a 

garment.     See  Saw. 

Patella,  a  surname  of  Op§  (Plenty),  as  opening 
the  stems  of  the  corn-plant,  that  the  ears  might  sprout 
out. 


Patellarii  Dli,  a  name  sometimes  given  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  the  Laret^  t>ecause  offertngs 
were  made  to  them  in  paieUay  or  dishes. 

Paten  (Lat.  jkUmo,  "a  dish")  is  the  name  of  a 
small  plate,  or  salver,  used  for  the  elemente  of  tiie 
bread  in  the  celebratioii  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  was  so 
fbrmed  in  ancient  times  as 
to  fit  the  chalice  (q.  y.)  or 
cup  as  a  cover,  and  was  in- 
vented by  pope  Zephyri- 
nus.  While  the  practice 
of  the  Offertory  (q.  v.)  con- 
tinued, there  was  a  special 
paten  for  the  bread -offer- 
ing.    In  the  Roman  Cath-  

olic  Church,  in  which  the  Paten.ChichtwierCathednd. 
unleavened  wafer-bread  is 

used,  and  the  communion  is  distributed  from  a  dis- 
tinct vessel  called  Pyx  (q.  v.),  the  paten  is  a  small 
circular  plate,  always  of  the  same  material  with  the 
chalice.  It  is  mo^t  commonly  made  of  gold  or  ailver, 
and  is  often  richly  chased  or  carved,  and  atodded 
with  preck>us  stones.  In  some  places  the  deaona, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  having  received  the  p^tn 
from  the  subdeacon,  lifts  it  up  so  as  to  be  seen  bj 
the  people,  in  order  to  notify  the  oongregatioa  that 
the  communion  is  about  to  commence.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  stands  on  the  left  of  the  chalice.  BesUes 
the  altar-patens,  there  were  (1)  ministerial,  of  lai|:er 
size,  for  containing  the  bread  given  to  the  people; 
(2)  chrismal,  hollow  in  shape,  and  used  for  containinf 
chrism  for  baptismal  confirmation;  (8)  ornamental, 
with  carvings  and  symbolical  images,  set  on  altars  ss 
decorations.  The  word  is  retained  in  tlie  Pvmyer-book 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  the  (American)  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Cbnrch,  and  the  Reformed  Bpiscopsl 
Church.  The  Lutherans  also  retain  the  name.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Paterini.    See  Patarbmes. 

PatemlAni  is  the  name  of  Manichasan  herrtkt 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  and  Pneilestinatus  m  b^ 
lievuig  that  the  upper  and  intellectual  part  of  tlie  body 
was  created  by  God,  and  the  lower  or  Mnsual  part  by 
the  evil  one.  They  were  also  called  Vfttmtia^t  (fmn 
Venus,  the  heathen  goddess,  who  patronised  wicha»> 
tity),  and  were  condemned  for  their  immorality  as  well 
as  their  heresy  by  Damasus  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  A.  D.  867.  See  Augnf>tine,  Ilmret,  Izxxv ;  Pnsdest. 
Ham.  Ixxv;  Labb^  ComaHa,  ii,  1088. 

Pater-Noeter  (I^t  for  Our  Fatktr\  the  name 
among  the  Romanista  for  the  I»bd*8  Pbatbb  (q.  v.)w 
It  is  claimed  by  many  Proteatanta  that  this  prayer  was 
not  intended  by  Christ  as  a  formula  of  Christian  prartr, 
because  it  contains  no  allusion  to  his  atonement,  nor 
recognises  the  ofiloea  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  It  has  nev> 
ertheless  been  generally  adopted  by  the  Protestant 
churches  in  worship  on  account  of  ita  beauty  and  terse- 
ness, and  because  Christ  gave  it  in  illostration  of  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  prayer.  But  Protestants  con- 
demn the  too  general  use  made  of  it  by  the  Bomanirts. 
Since  the  18th  century  tliey  have  used  it  in  the  open- 
ing of  divine  service,  and  by  the  Council  of  Tlreot  a 
catechism  waa  published  which  contains  a  detailed  ex- 
position and  commentary  of  it;  and  in  all  the  serviess 
not  only  of  the  Roman  Miseal,  Breviary,  Ritual,  Pro- 
cessional, and  Ordinal,  but  in  all  the  occasional  services 
prescribed  from  time  to  time,  it  is  invariably  intra- 
dttced.  In  the  Roaaiy  (q.  v.)  of  the  Virgin  Mary  it  is 
combined  with  the  Hail  Mary,  the  prayer  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  (whence  the  larger  beads  of  the  "  Roaary** 
are  sometimes  called  PaUr-No^trny,  and  perhaps  the 
moat  usual  of  all  the  fonnal  shorter  devotions  anoog 
Roman  Catholics  is  the  recitation  a  §tattd  mmber  tf 
lMi««  of  the  **  Pftter,"  with  one  or  more '*  Ave  Mariasi" 
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genenny  concluding  wHh  the  Doxolog^'.  The  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  use  tlie  coucluding  fonn  of  this  prayer 
as  commonly  osed  by  FroCestants,  **For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever. 
Amen.'*     (J.  H.  W.) 

PaternuB,  St.  (1),  a  French  prelate  of  the  early 
medisval  period,  was  bom  about  866.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Vannes,  and  was  taken  from 
the  solitude  in  wtiich  he  lived  to  ascend  the  episcopal 
chair,  then  but  recently  established  by  lung  M^riadec 
Constrained  by  persecution  to  leave  his  church,  Pa- 
ternus  returned  to  his  hermitage,  where  he  died  about 
448.  His  remains  were  successively  carried  to  Biar- 
montier,  Issoudun,  and  to  the  church  of  his  own  name 
at  Vannes.  He  is  honored  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  April  13. 

Patemiis,  St.  (2),  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  5th  century.  He  was  consecrated,  in  461,  in  his 
own  church  by  St.  Perpet,  archbishop  of  Tours.  The 
bishops  assembled  for  this  ceiemony  dressed  according 
to  the  discipline  of  the  sixteenth  canon  published  by  the 
Council  of  Vannes.  Patemus  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  &th  century,  after  having  experienced  great  an- 
noyances from  the  people  of  his  diocese. 

Paternuft,  St.  (8),  called  also  St.  Pair,  or  Paer, 
or  Pois,  was  bom  at  Poitiers  about  the  3'ear  482.  His 
father,  Patranus,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  holy  solitude. 
PatemuF,  fired  by  this  pious  example,  early  embraced 
a  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Ansion,  called  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  Mames,  and  at  present,  after  the  name  of 
a  holy  abbot  of  thut  house,  St.  Jovin  des  Mames,  in 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  After  some  time,  burning 
with  a  desire  to  extend  the  monustic  influence,  he 
passed  over  to  Wales,  and  in  Cardiganshire  founded  a 
convent  called  Llan-patem-vaur.  He  made  a  visit  to 
bis  father  in  Ireland,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  the  mon- 
astery. Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  with  St.  Scn- 
bilion,  and  embraced  an  austere  anchoretical  life  in 
the  forest  of  Sciey,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  near 
the  sea.  This  desert,  which  was  then  of  great  extent, 
but  has  since  been  gradually  gained  upon  by  the  sea, 
was  anciently  a  flivorite  res«>rt  of  the  Druids.  St.  Pa- 
temas  converted  to  the  faith  the  idolaters  of  that  and 
many  neighboring  parts,  as  far  as  Bayeux,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  demolish  a  pagan  temple  in  this 
desert  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  an- 
cient Gauls.  St.  Senior,  St.  Gaud,  and  St.  Aroastes, 
holy  priests,  were  his  fellow-hermits  in  this  wilderness, 
and  his  fellow -laliorers  in  these  missions.  Patemus 
as.«istod  in  557  at  the  third  Council  of  Paris.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  A^nmnches  by  Germanus,  bixbop 
of  Rouen.  The  Church  of  Avranches  prospered  great- 
ly under  his  administration,  and  became  noted.  Pa- 
temus occupied  the  episcopal  chair  of  Avranches  for 
thirteen  years,  and  died  April  16,  565,  on  the  same  day 
with  St.  Scobilion.  Both  were  buried  at  the  same 
l^oe,  in  the  oratory  of  Sciey,  now  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Pair,  a  village  much  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
near  Granville,  on  the  sea-coast.  Patemus  is  titular 
saint  of  a  great  numlier  of  churches  in  those  parts  of 
France.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  April  16.  See  GaUia  Chrisd'may  vol.  xi ; 
Abbe  Tresvau,  VEglim  de  Bretagne ;  Bolland,  Acta 
Sandonm^  April  15  and  16;  Butler,  Lieea  of  the  Fa^ 
tk<^rt^  Martyr»j  and  Scdntt,  April  16.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff.  GineraU,  xxxix,  826. 

Path,  the  ireneral  course  of  any  moving  body.  So 
we  say  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  and  to  this 
the  wife  man  compares  the  path  of  the  just,  which  is, 
he  says,  like  daybreak ;  it  increases  in  light  and  splen- 
dor till  perfect  day.  It  may  be  obscure,  feeble,  dim, 
at  first,  but  afterwards  it  shines  in  full  brillianc}*  (Prov. 
ir,  18).  The  course  of  a  man's  conduct  and  general 
behavior  is  called  the  path  in  which  he  walks,  by  a 
▼exy  easy  metaphor;  and  as  when  a  man  walks  fnm 


place  to  place  in  the  dark,  he  may  be  glad  of  a  light  to 
assist  in  directing  his  steps,  so  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
light  to  guide  those  in  their  course  of  piety  and  duty 
who  otherwise  might  wander  or  be  at  a  loss  for  direc- 
tion. Wicked  men  and  wicked  women  are  said  to  have 
paths  full  of  snares.  The  dispensations  of  God  are  his 
paths  (Psa.  xxv,  10).  The  precepts  of  God  are  paths 
(Psa.  xvii,  5 ;  Ixv,  4).  The  phencwnena  of  nature  are 
paths  of  God  (Psa.  Ixxvil,  19;  Isa.  xliii,  16),  and  to 
those  depths  which  are  beyond  human  inspection  the 
course  of  God  in  his  providence  is  likened.  If  his  paths 
are  obscure  in  nature,  so  they  may  be  in  providence, 
and  in  grace  too  (Calmet).     See  Causbwat. 

Pathae'us  (lla^aioc  v.  r.  ^od^aToOt  ^  Gnecised 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  Pethahiah  (q.  v.)  the  Le- 
vite  (Ezra  x,  28). 

Path'^roB  [some  Pu'throi]  (Heb.  Pathrdi,  Qi^^PB, 
prob.  Egyptian  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Ua^ovptn't  bat  ia 
Ezek.  ^a&teipf7Ct  in  Isa.  xi,  11,  Ba/3erXMvia ;  Vul^r./^le- 
tros,  PkcUurety  Phathtrtt)^  a  district  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah  (xliv,  1, 15)  and  £s»- 
kiel  (xxix,  14 ;  xxx,  14),  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
¥ras  afterwards  called  by  the  Greeks  Tht:hai$y  and  b 
now  known  as  Sa%$^  or  Upper  Eg^.  It  gave  its  name 
to  Pathrusim,  descendants  of  Mizraim,  who  peopled  it 
(Gen.  X,  14).  From  Pathros  it  is  said  God  would  re- 
call the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (Isa.  xi,  11),  the  ex- 
pression here  denoting  the  whole  of  Egypt  (see  Jour, 
Sac,  lM,y  Oct  1851,  p.  161).  The  following  account 
of  the  country  is  fh)m  Smith's  Diet,  of  (he  Bibk, 

That  Pathros  was  in  Egypt  admits  of  no  question : 
we  have  to  attempt  to  decide  its  position  more  nearly. 
In  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after 
the  Naphtuhim,  and  before  the  Casluhim ;  the  latter 
being  followed  by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by 
the  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x,  18, 14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  12).  Isaiah 
prophesies  the  return  of  the  Jews  "from  Mizraim,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush*'  (xi,  11).  Jeremiah  pre- 
dicts the  rain  of  "all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpan- 
hes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros*'  (xliv, 
1),  and  their  reply  is  given,  after  this  introduction, 
"Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had 
burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  all  the  women 
that  stood  by,  a  great  multitude,  even  all  the  people 
that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered 
Jetemiah'*  (xliv,  15).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  retom  of 
the  captive  Egyptians  to  "  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the 
land  of  their  habitation"  (xxix,  14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Egyptian  cities,  Noph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No,  Sin, 
Noph  again,  Aven  (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Tehaphnehes 
following  it  (xxx,  18-18).  From  the  place  of  the 
Pathrasim  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  Lower  £g}'P^  ^'  ^^  more 
northern  part  of  Upper  Egypt.  Four  only  of  the 
Mizraitish  tribes  or  peoples  can  probably  be  assigned 
to  Egypt,  the  last  four,  the  Philistines  bebng  considered 
not  to  be  one  of  these,  but  merely  a  colony :  these  are 
the  Naphtuhim,  Pathrasim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim. 
The  first  were  either  settled  in  i^wer  Egypt  or  Just 
beyond  its  westem  border;  and  the  last  in  Upper  Egypt, 
about  Coptos.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be  geographical, 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in  Lower  Eg3rpt,  or  not 
much  above  it,  unless  there  be  a  transposition ;  but 
that  some  change  has  been  made  is  probable  from  the 
parenthetic  notice  of  the  Philistines  following  the  Cas- 
luhim, whereas  it  appears  from  other  passages  that  it 
should  rather  follow  the  Caphtorim.  If  the  original 
order  were  Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  the 
first  might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  mention 
in  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Pathros  was 
Upper  Egypt,  if  there  were  any  sound  reason  for  the 
idea  that  Mizraim  or  Mazor  is  ever  used  for  Lower 
I  Egypt,  which  we  think  there  is  not.     R5diger*s  con- 
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jectare  that  Pathros  incladed  part  of  Kubia  is  too  dar- 
ing to  be  fuUowed  (^Encydop.  Germ,  §  iii,  vol.  xiii,  p. 
812),  altboagh  there  is  some  slender  support  for  it. 
The  occarrences  in  Jeremiah  seem  to  favor  the  idea 
that  Pathros  was  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole 
of  that  region;  for  altboagh  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
prophecy  against  the  Jews  as  a  region  where  tbey 
dwelt  after  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  as  if  to 
the  south,  yet  we  are  told  tliat  the  prophet  was  an- 
swered by  the  Jews  '*  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  Pathros,"  as  if  Pathros  were  the  region  in  which 
these  cities  were.  We  have,  moreoTor,  no  distinct  ev- 
idence that  Jeremiah  ever  went  into  Upper  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  cities 
mentioned  are  so  far  apart  that  either  the  prophet 
must  have  preached  to  the  Jews  in  them  in  succes- 
sion, or  else  have  addressed  letters  or  messages  to  them 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxix).  The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros 
as  the  land  of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  or  all  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  the 
ThebaiB  was  probably  inhabited  befi)re  the  rest  of  the 
country  (comp.  Herodot.  ii,  15) ;  an  opinion  supported 
by  the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt  came  firom 
Ethiopia,  and  by  the  first  dynasty^s  being  of  Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathyritic 
nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  (//i<  Nat,  ix,  47),  in 
which  Thebes  was  situated.  The  first  form  occurs  in 
a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  (^{laSfvpirriQ  rq^ 
6f|/3at^o{;,  Papyr.  Anast.  vid.  Reuvens,  Lettret  a  M. 
Letronne^  3  let.  p.  4,  80,  ap.  Parthey,  Vocab.  s.  v.). 
This  identification  may  be  as  old  as  the  Sept. ;  and  the 
Coptic  version,  which  reads  Paptthouresj  Papiptvures, 
does  not  contradict  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was  called  puts 
the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  is  written  HA-HAT- 
HER,  "  The  Abode  of  Hat-her,"  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  been  written  P-HA- 
HAT-HER,  in  which  case  the  P-H  and  T-U  would 
have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in 
Caphtor.  See  Caphtob.  Such  etymologies  for  the 
word  Pathros  as  P-et-res,  '^that  which  is  southern," 
and  for  the  form  in  the  Sept.  PcUoures  (Gesen.  Thes. 
s.  v.),  must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  evidence  here  brought  forward,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the  Pathyritic  nome. 
But  this  is  onl}**  a  very  conjectural  identification,  which 
future  discoveries  may  overthrow.  It  is  spoken  of 
with  cities  in  snch  a  manner  that  we  may  suppose  it 
was  but  a  small  district,  and  (if  we  have  rightly  identi- 
fied it)  that  when  it  occurs  Thebes  is  especially  in- 
tended. This  would  account  for  its  distinctive  men- 
tion.    See  EoTPT. 

Pathra^alm  (Heb.  Pathrunm,  D*^p*^rB,  plur.  of 
Pathro9 ;  Sept.  IIa3]pai<Tav(e//i ;  in  Chron.  namotruh- 
vuifi  V.  r.  ^o^tptMHip,  ntrponufvuifi ;  Vulg.  PhetrU' 
«tm),  given  in  Gisn.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  50,  as  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  sons  (i.  e.  deticended  tribes)  of  Misraim, 
who  founded  Egypt     See  Patheios. 

Paths,  The  Four.    See  Nirvana. 

Paticchi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1762.  He  acquired  the  elements  of  design 
from  his  father,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  commissioned  to  execute 
the  painting  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Games  at  Veletrt 
On  one  of  the  walls  he  painted  The  Ijcut  Supper;  on 
another.  The  Virgin,  turrounded  hy  Saints;  and  in  the 
vault,  Elijah  a$cending  to  Heaven  in  a  Chariot  of  Fire, 
This  great  work  gained  for  Paticchi  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion that  count  Toruzzi,  of  Veletri,  immediately  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace,  where 
he  represented  the  Car  of  Night,  aud  several  fabulous 
subjects.  He  wrought  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and 
perceiving  that  his  facility  of  execution  had  led  him 
to  neglect  excellence  of  coloring,  he  devoted  his  ener- 


gies partially  to  this  branch  of  art.  He  died  in  1788i 
Paticchi  possessed  a  great  talent  for  imitating  the 
designs  of  great  masters,  and  he  executed  very  many 
in  the  style  of  PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio,  which,  aocotd- 
ing  to  the  Biograpkie  Umvertdle,  are  attributed  to  tlist 
master  by  the  best  jndges,  and  have  a  place  in  many 
fine  collections.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Biil,  of  the  Fine 
Artt,  ii,  663,  664. 

Patience  is  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  witli 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life.  We  have 
set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives to  excite  us  to  the  attainment  of  this  grace : 
(1)  God  is  a  God  of  patience  (Rom.  xv,  5).  (2)  It  is 
enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Rom.  zii,  12).  (8)  The  pres- 
ent state  of  man  renders  the  practice  of  it  absolutely 
necessary  (Heb.  x,  86).  (4)  Eminent  examples  of  it 
are  presented  for  our  encouragement  (Job  i,  22 ;  Heb. 
xii,  2).  (6)  Lastly,  we  are  to  remember  that  all  oar 
trials  borne  with  patience  will  terminate  in  triumpfe 
(Rom.  ii,  7 ;  James  v,  7,  8). 

PATIENCE  OF  God.  Thus  may  be  considered 
the  divine  long-enflering  or  forbearance  with  sinnerk 
The  Lord  is  called  the  God  of  patience,  not  mily  be* 
cause  he  is  the  author  and  object  of  the  grace  of  pa- 
tience, but  because  he  is  patient  or  long^nflTeriBg  in 
himself,  and  towards  his  creatures.  It  ia  not,  bov- 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  a  quality,  accident,  passion, 
or  affection  in  God,  as  in  creatures,  bnt  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  God,  and  springs  from  liis 
goodness  and  mercy  (Rom.  ii,  4).  It  ia  said  to  be 
exercised  towards  his  chosen  people  (laa.  xxx.  18 ; 
Rom.  iii,  25 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  9).  The  end  of  hi«  fuitear- 
ance  to  the  wielded  is  that  they  may  be  witboot  ex- 
cuse, to  make  his  power  and  goodness  visible  (Gen. 
xviii,  82 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  9).  His  patience  is  manifested 
by  giving  warnings  of  judgments  befbro  he  executes 
them  (Hos.  vi,  5 ;  Amos  i,  1 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  5) ;  m  long 
delaying  his  judgments  (Eccles.  viii,  11);  in  often 
mixing  mercy  with  them.  There  are  many  instances 
of  this  patience  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  with 
the  old  world  (Gen.  vi,  8) ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sodun 
(Gen.  xviii) ;  with  Pharaoh  (Exod.  v) ;  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Acts  xiii,  18) ;  with 
the  Gentile  world  (Acts  xvii,  80) ;  with  fraiUeas  pro- 
fessors (Luke  xiii,  6,  9);  with  Antichrist  (Rev.  ii,  21). 

Pat'moB  (FTrrr/ioc,  etymology  unknown),  a  rocky 
and  bare  island  in  that  part  of  the  JBgean  called  the 
Icarian  Sea,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Samoa,  and 
about  twentv-fonr  west  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  Miletus,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sporades  (Plinr, 
Hitt,  Nat.  iv,  23 ;  Strabo,  x,  480).  On  account  of  its 
isolation  the  island  was  used,  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  a  place  of  banishment,  which  accounts  for  the 
exile  of  the  apostle  John  thither  "for  the  testiraoay 
of  Jesus"  (Rev.  i,  9).  See  John.  He  was  here  fa- 
vored with  those  visions  which  are  contained  in  tiw 
Apocalypse,  and  to  which  the  place  owes  its  scriptmra) 
interest.  We  may  add  that  Patmos  must  have  been 
conspicuous  on  the  right  when  St.  Plaal  was  sailing 
(Acts  XX,  15 ;  xxi,  1)  firom  Samoa  to  Cos. 

The  island  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circomf^- 
ence,  has  a  deeply  indented  sea-line,  and  possesses  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  archipelago;  lat.  87^  17'  N.. 
long.  26^  35'  £.    On  the  north-eastern  aide  of  the  inland 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  tlie  harbor,  and  the 
southernmost  point  formed  the  promontory  Amasoniun. 
It  is  deficient  in  trees,  but  abounds  in  flowering  plants 
and  shrubs.    Walnuta  and  other  fniit4rees  are  grova 
in  the  orchards ;  and  the  wine  of  Patmoa  ia  the  sinng* 
est  and  best  flavored  of  any  in  the  Greek  islamb. 
Maize  and  barley  are  cultivated,  bat  not  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  lor  the 
supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  which  often 
put  in  at  the  great  harbor  for  proviaioBs.    On  tha 
ridge  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  of  La  Scsia 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  aadent  acropolia,  and  romid  itt 
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ife  lira  the  town,  which  contalni  mon  than  half  the 
populatioD  of  the  island.  Ita  inhabitanta  are  about 
nx  htrndred  in  nnmber,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  are  ecetlemd  about  the  ieiand  bealdei.  Tfaey 
■ulniat  by  fishing  *nd  the  poor  bsrveit  tbeir  fields 
alford  them.      The;  wander  away  ilk  the  autunii] 

bnrtre;  or  cany  on  a  imall  commerce,  leaving  theii 
bume*  to  tha  can  of  the  wnmea ;  bat  this  migration 
has  diminiahed  of  late  yealt.  Tha  educational  >UU 
of  the  ialand  ia  anomalous ;  the  inhaliiCoats  are,  as 
thr7  ever  bavs  been,  Ignorant  and  eupenti^ua, 
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whom  coold  read,  has  now  a  staff  of  teachers,  who 

claaaic  Greek,  Italian,  general  literature,  and  logic. 
Tbey  have  a  considerable  claas  tnax  the  oelgtiborlng 
irLindis  and  even  a  few  from  tbe  mainland.  Patmoa 
baa  been  in  one  reepect  singularly  hvored.  The 
Turks  Have  nevei  viaited  It,  none  dwell  on  the  Island; 
■nd  the  moderate  trll)ula  which  they  exact  has  been 
pancCnally  paid,  and  sent  by  tbe  idatiders  themselves 
to  Smyrna.  No  mosque  has  ever  t>een  erected  on 
the  spot  rendered  aacied  by  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 

becn  practiced,  Hnd  the  orderly  life  of  tbe  inhabitants 
baa  lendered  unnecessary  the  interference  of  any  other 
police  than  that  which  Uiey  supply  themselves;  their 
poverty  has  stood  tbem  in  good  stead.    The  air  of  Pat- 
moa ia  pure  and  wholesome  ;  and  the  plague,  so  fatal  in 
tbe  islands  round  about,  has  never  been  known  there. 
Ttie  aspect  of  tbe  island  is  peculiurly  rugged  and 
bare.      Sncb  a  scene  of  banbhment  for  St.  John  in 
tbe  rdgn  of  Domitian  Is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  read  of  tbe  custum  of  Uis  period.     It  was  the  i 
mon  practice  lo  send  exiles  to  the  most  rocky 
desolate  Islands  ("in  asperrimas  insDlarom"). 
Sueton.  T&.  8;  Javeu.  S>il.  i,  78.     Such  a  scene, 
w«s   euitable  (if  we  may  presume  to  say  so)  t« 
sublime  and  awful  revelation  which  the  apottli 
ceived  there.      It  is  possible  Indeed  that  there 
more  greenness  in  Patmos  formerly  than  now. 
name  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  J'almoia,     "  ■  ■•■ 
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in  tbe  island,  in  a  valley  which  is  called  "the 
Saint's  Garden"  (u  i^vdc  rov  'Oaiov).  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  poor  olives,  about  a  score  of  cypresses, 
and  other  trees  In  the  same  scanty  proportion. 

Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  ■ 
northern  and  a  fontbem,  by  a  very  narrow  Itthnms, 
where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor  and  the  tnwn. 
On  the  bill  to  tbe  south,  crowning  a  commanding 
height,  is  the  celebrated  monaster}-  which  beats  the 
name  of  "  John  the  Divine."  It  was  built  I7  Alexius 
Comnenns,  and  in  the  library  are  a  great  many  print- 
ed books.  There  were  In  it  (ormerlv  also  600  HSS-i 
there  are  now  240.  Two  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
which  profess  to  furnish,  under  tbe  title  of  ni  TsipioSoi 
Tuv  UtiiXii^ou,  an  account  of  SL  John  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  oar  Lord.  One  of  them  it  attributed  to  Pro- 
chorui,  an  alleged  disciple  at  St  John ;  the  other  is 
abridgment  oftlic  same  by  Nicetas.  archliishop  of 
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porated  in  tbe  legend,  and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points 
of  interest.  There  is  a  published  Latin  traniUtion  ia 
the  BibBoliaca  Maxima  Patrvm  (1  ^7,  torn,  ii),  but  with 
curious  modidcalions,  one  great  object  of  which  is  to 
disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  Ephetas  (where 
the  legend  places  it),  and  to  fix  it  In  Rome.  Hslf-way 
up  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  monastery 
stands  is  the  cave  or  grotto  where  tradition  says  thst 
St.  John  received  the  reveUtlon,  and  which  is  still 
called  rS  ir»i(Aniov  rw  'A'otnXini-tiis.  A  view  of  it 
(said  to  be  not  very  accurate)  will  be  fhund  In  Choi- 
seul-Gouffler  (I,  pi.  67).  In  and  around  It  Is  a  small 
church,  connected  with  which  ia  a  achool  or  oollege, 
where  the  ancient  Greek  literature  1>  said  to  be  well 
taught  and  understood. 

Among  the  older  tiavelleis  who  have  visited  Fat- 
mos  we  may  especlallv  mentbn  Tonmefbrt  and  Po- 
cocke,  and  later  Dr.  CUrke  and  Prof.  Carlisle.  See 
also  Turner,  Journal  of  a  Tour,  iU,  38-101 ;  Schubert. 
Beiie  m  Morf/enUind,  1,  424-1S4 ;  Walpole.  TVriiy.  11, 
13;  and  Stanley,  Sermoni  n  tie  Eiitl,  p.  325.  Ross 
visited  it  in  1S4I,  and  describes  it  at  length  {Rrim  oaf 
daigrvMichen  IiutUi  da  ^ducAsn  Mtem,  il,  1!S-1S9). 

ters  into  more  detail,  especially  as  re^rds  efclesiastical 
antiqnitiesand  traditions  {Deirrl/ilton  dt  FlkdePaimot 
It  de  eilt  dt  Samot  [Paris,  1856J,  p.  1-130). 
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Patomay,  Leonard,  a  French  Jesnit,  was  born 
in  Salins  in  1569.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  for  several  years  taaght  theology 
and  the  Uoiy  Scriptures  in  different  houses  of  his  order. 
A  skilful  controvertist,  he  opposed  the  Lutheran- her- 
esy, and  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  esteemed  his  talent, 
several  times  employed  him  to  reply  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine.  Patomay  died  at  Besan- 
9on  in  16.39.  lie  published,  under  a  fictitious  name, 
DeclaratioMM  aVqua  muUorum  deductorum  ad  EccUtm 
casCra,  See  Backer,  BibUotk.  des  Ecriv,  de  la  Cump.  de 
Jiaui,  s.  V. — Hoefer,  Nijuv,  Biog.  GiniraU^  zxxix,  886. 

Patomay,  Philippe,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Salins  in  1598.  He  joined  the  Order  of  Minims  in 
1611,  and,  after  having  taught  philosophy  and  theol- 
og}',  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  His  success  in  the 
pulpit  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  Ferdinand  de  Rye, 
archbbhop  of  Besan^on,  for  one  of  his  suffragans,  who 
consecrated  him  in  1632,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis.  He  continued  the  same  duties  under  the 
archbishops  Francis  de  Rye  and  Claude  d'Achery. 
He  died  at  Be8an9on  Aug.  1,  1689.  This  prelate, 
Tersed  in  ancient  languages,  only  published  some  Theses 
upon  theolog}*,  and  left  in  manuscript  several  Sermons 
and  an  Abrfgi  de$  Controverses  of  cardinal  Bella rmine. 
Sae  Dunod,  Hisi.  de  VEglist  de  Beson^on.  >- Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxix,  836. 

PatouiUet,  Louis,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
D^on,  March  81,  1699.  His  studies  were  finished  in 
the  College  of  Dijon,  where  he  had  father  Oudin  among 
his  teachers.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  taught  philosophy  at  Laon,  and  devoted  him- 
self at  the  same  time  to  preaching.*  After  several 
years,  being  recalled  to  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  quar- 
rels of  the  time.  From  1784  to  1748  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  SuppUmeni  tutx  NoHvelies 
ecclMtiMtiqueSy  which  the  Jesuits  oppose4  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Gazette  j€mtM^e,  The  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles written  by  him  upon  the  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments oP  for  the  defence  of  his  order  appeared  anony- 
mousl}',  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguisfa  exactly  those 
that  belong  to  him.  The  ardor  with  which  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  M.  de  Beaumont  against  the  par- 
liaments drew  upon  himself,  in  1756,  the  order  to  leave 
Paris.  He  lived  some  time  with  BI.  de  la  Mothe, 
bishop  of  Amiens,  then  with  M.  Banyn,  bishop  of 
Usez,  both  strongly  attached  to  his  society,  and  final- 
ly retired  to  Avignon.  PatouiUet  was,  as  well  as 
father  Nounotte,  a  butt  to  the  continual  sarcasms  of 
Voltaire,  which  he  had  provoked  by  the  unskilful- 
ness  and  viralence  of  his  attacks  against  the  philos- 
ophers. He  died  at  Avignon  in  1779.  We  have  of 
his  works,  PoMes  mr  le  manage  du  Hoi  (1725) : — 
Cartouche^  ou  le  scUirai  justifii  par  la  grace  du  P,  Qtut- 
nel  (La  Haye,  1781, 8vo) :— Kic  de  PUage  (1551, 12mo): 
— DicHotmaire  dee  Uvres  JaneenisteB  (by  P.  de  Colonia), 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  (Antwerp,  1752,  4  vols. 
12mo) ;  this  work,  in  which  the  accusation  of  Jansen- 
ism is  carried  to  excess,  was  forbidden  at  Rome  in 
1754 ;  father  Ruli^  has  given  a  refutation  of  it : — La 
progris  da  Jansmiime  (Quilva,  1758, 12mo)  :—ffi$toire 
du  Pehgianisme  (Avignon,  1763  or  1767,  2  vols.  12mo), 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  XIII.  This  Jesuit,  charged 
with  continuing  the  collection  of  Letiret  idifiantes  after 
the  death  of  father  Halde,  published  vols,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxvii,  and  xxviii;  vol.  xxxi,  which  he  had  prepared, 
was  published  by  father  Mar^chal. 

Two  brothers  of  the  same  name,  natives  of  Salins, 
and  also  Jesuits,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
pulpit.  The  older,  Nicolas  Patouillet,  bora  in  1622, 
was  for  a  long  time  superior  of  the  French  mission  to 
l^ndon,  and  died  at  Besan^on  Nov.  1, 1710.  He  has 
left  Sentiments  d'une  amp  pour  se  recueiUir  a  Di^u  (1700, 
12mo).  The  younger,  ^tienne  Patouillet,  was 
bom  in  1684,  and  became  abbe  of  Acey  (diocese  of 


Besan^on).  See  Leihrei  edijianim,  torn,  vi  (ed.  Do  J. 
Queslieuf);  leXlM,  Diet,  BiU, ;  De  Backer  freres, if'tf. 
det  Eeriv.  de  la  Cump,  de  Jitue, — Hoefer,  yaias.  Biog, 
Generule,  xxxix,  886. 

Patres  (Lat.  tor  fathers)  is  a  transfer  of  the  Orien- 
tal idiom  l)y  which  every  teacher  or  governor  is  respect- 
fully entitled  a65a,  father.     The  officers  of  the  eariy 
Church  were  termed  Patree  EceUsia  or  Patree  Ckri- 
corum.     Presbyters  were  called  Patrt-s  Laieontm^  and 
simply  patres.    Thus  the  name  |Kipa,  pope,  is  a  term 
of  reverence  and  affection,  corresponding  to  a/)^, 
irainrac.     This  title  of  papa  was  first  given  to  tiie 
bishop  of  Alexiindria,  and  the  first  iHsbop  of  Ronie 
who  assumed  it  in  any  public  document  was  Siridos, 
A.D.  884.     It  was  not,  however,  employed  offidallr 
until  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
applied  exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  accoidiBg 
to  an  order  of  Gregory  the  Great.     Thb  ancient  title 
was  attributed  to  all  bishops  alike  nntU  about  the  6tk 
century.     Jerome,  fur  example,  in  writing  to  Angus- 
tine,  salutes  him  as  Domme  vere  sonde  et  beatistiate  (£^ 
d4) ;  and  he  gives  the  same  title  to  other  bbbops.   Tb^ 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  anciently  called  vritt 
papa}  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  like  manner,  «r6w 
papa,  or  Bomatue  ufbis  p'tpa^  and  simply  papa.    The 
title  continued  in  general  use  through  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.     It  was  also  frequently  applied  to  the  /vi. 
mates  (q.  v.)  of  the  Christian  Church  in  AfKca;  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  reason  for  giving  them  this  name, 
as  the  primacy  in  the  African  churches  was  not  attached, 
as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  went 
along  with  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province,  who  sne- 
ceeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his  seniority,  in  what- 
ever place  he  lived.    The  only  exception  to  this  was 
the  Church  at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a  fixed 
and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  province  of  Africs. 
p  operly  so  called.     The  term  patres  was  also  applied 
to  the  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  as  Jerome  and  Aa- 
gustine  called  them.     See  Father.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Patres  Patnun  (Lat.  for  FatAera  of  the  FaAen\ 
a  designation  sometimes  given  to  bishops  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  called 
by  this  name  in  the  canons  of  the  second  Council  of 
Nice;  and  others  say  that  Theodosius,  the  emperor, 
gave  Chrysostom  the  same  title  after  death.  See  Pa- 
tres. 

Patres  Sacrdnim  (i.  e.  FaAers  of  tie  Sacred 
Rites)j  a  title  given  to  the  priests  of  Mithras  (q.  v.) 
among  the  ancient  Romans  under  the  emperors. 

Patriarch  (irnrpiapxtiii  Aeruf  ofafamibi  or  tribe). 
Paul  (Eph.  iii,  15)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thst  the 
term  of  Trarpia  comes  flrom  Hart/p,  **  the  great  Father 
of  all  the  irarpiai,  both  of  angels  and  men"  (EUioott): 
and  thus,  constructively,  **  Patriarch,**  in  its  bighe$t 
sense,  is  a  title  of  him  whose  officpring  all  men  are.  la 
common  use  It  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abreliaa 
(Heb.  vii,  4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii,  8, 9X  aad 
to  David  (il,  29) ;  and  is  apparently  intended  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  ninM  P'^a  dk"«,  the  *'kcad'' 
or  *^  prince  of  a  tribe,*'  so  often  fbund  in  the  O.  T.  It 
is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Sept.  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  81; 
xxvii,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  20;  xxvi,  12.  In  common 
usage  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned  especially  to 
those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scripture  previoasto 
the  time  of  Moses. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  an- 
cestor or  father  of  a  family  retaining  aothority  over 
his  children,  and  his  children*s  children,  so  long  as  be 
lived,  whatever  new  connections  they  might  fona. 
When  the  father  died  the  branch-families  did  not 
break  off  and  form  new  communitlea,  bat  usnallr 
united  under  another  common*bead.  The  eldest  son 
was  generally  invested  wiA  this  dignity.  His  au- 
thority was  paternal.  He  waa  honored  as  the  ceotrrl 
point  of  connection,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
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whole  kindred.  Thus  each  great  fiimi]y  had  its  patri* 
arch  or  head,  and  each  tribe  its  prince,  selected  from 
the  several  heads  of  the  families  which  it  embraced. 

By  the  "  patriarchal  system"  is  accordingly  meant 
that  state  of  society  which  developed  itself  naturally 
out  of  famQy  relations,  before  the  formation  of  nations 
properly  so  called,  and  the  establbhment  of  regular 
government ;  and  by  the  *'  patriarchal  dispensation"  the 
commnnion  into  which  Qod  was  pleased  to  enter  with 
the  families  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  before  the 
call  of  tlie  chosen  people.  In  the  following  account  we 
chiefly  follow  the  articles  in  Smith's  and  Kitto's  Die- 
tiomariet. 

I.  In  the  history  of  the  atUedUuvian  pati-iarchf,  the 
Scripture  record  contains,  after  the  first  family,  little 
except  the  list  of  the  line  fiom  Seth,  through  Enos, 
Gainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enodi,  Methuselah,  and 
Lamech,  to  Noah ;  with  the  ages  of  each  at  their  pe- 
riods of  generation  and  at  their  deaths.  See  Chro- 
nology. To  some  extent  parallel  to  this  is  given  the 
line  of  Cain :  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehojael,  Methusael,  La- 
mech, and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tu- 
baUCain.  To  the  latter  line  are  attributed  the  first 
ri^ns  of  material  civilisation,  the  building  of  cities,  the 
division  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge  of  mechanical 
arts ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of  their  history  ob- 
scnrely  speaks  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  See  La- 
mech. In  the  former  line  the  one  distinction  is  their 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  (with  the  constant  recollec- 
tion of  the  promised  "  seed  of  the  woman"),  which  is 
seen  in  its  fullest  perfection  in  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and 
the  only  allusion  to  their  occupation  (Gen.  v^  29)  seems 
to  ebow  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral race.  The  entire  corruption,  even  of  the  chosen 
family  of  Seth,  is  traced  (in  Gen.  vi,  1-4)  to  the  union 
between  "the  sons  of  God"  and  "the  daughters  of 
men"  (Heb.  "of  Adam").  This  union  is  generally 
explained  by  the  ancient  commentators  of  a  contact 
witli  supernatural  powers  of  evil  in  the  perstns  of 
&Ilen  angels ;  most  modem  interpretation  refers  it  to 
intermarriage  between  the  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain. 
The  latter  is  intended  to  avoid  the  difficulties  attach- 
ing to  the  comprehension  of  the  former  view,  which, 
n«vertheless,  is  undoubtedly  far  more  accordant  with 
the  usage  of  the  phrase  "sons  of  God"  in  the  O.  T. 
(eomp.  Job  i,  6 ;  xxxvlii,  7),  and  with  the  lang^iege  of 
the  passage  in  Genesis  itself  (see  Maitland's  Eruvin, 
vi).  See  AiCTBDiLuyiANS. 
Descending  from  this  general  view  to  particulars, 
-we  find  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and 
having  their  first  child,  Cain,  bosn  to  them,  witliout 
any  more  exact  indication  of  their  whereabouts  in  the 
world  than  may  be  derived  fh>m  what  had  already 
been  said  of  Paradise  itself.  Nor,  up  to  the  deluge,  is 
there  any  landmark  supplied,  except  that  mention  is 
made  of  Nod,  the  country  of  Cain^s  wandering,  to  the 
east  of  Eden  (Gen.  iv,  16).  The  ark  itself,  which  had 
probably,  ihmi  its  construction,  not  floated  very  far 
from  the  country  in  which  it  was  built,  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  the  region  of  Ararat ;  and  when ,  after  the 
flood,  men  arrived  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
they  had  jonmeyed  twm  the  east  (xl,  2).  If  at  the 
flood  the  waters  of  "  the  great  deep"  were  those  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  might  suppose  the  country  inhabited 
hy  the  patriarchs  at  that  time  to  have  possibly  been 
bounded  eastward  by  the  nearest  range  of  mountains, 
and  to  have  extended  to  the  west  but  little  beyond  the 
▼alley  o^tlie  Euphrates.     See  Flood. 

As  to  their  numbers,  we  have  for  our  guide  the  enu- 
meration of  ten  males  in  one  direct  line  from  Adam, 
through  Seth,  to  Noah,  and  of  eight  through  Cain  to 
JabaL  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  forbid  us  sup- 
posing that  many  other  children  were  bom  besides 
tboae  enumerated.  This  indeed  is  taken  for  granted 
in  the  case  of  women.  The  names  of  the  wives  are 
not  mentioned,  until  the  case  of  Lamech,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  polygamist,  brings  them  into  nn- 
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enviable  notice;  and  Cain  found  a  wife,  though  we 
have  no  notice  of  any  woman  having  been  bom  into 
the  world  (see  also  Gen.  v,  4). 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the  antedilu- 
vian period  turns  on  the  longevity  assigned  to  the  pa- 
triarchs. With  the  single  exception  of  Enoch  (whose 
departure  firom  the  earth  at  866  years  of  age  is  excep- 
tional in  every  sense),  their  ages  vaiy  firom  777  (Lo^ 
mech)  to  969  (Methuselah).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  longevity  disappears  gradually  after  the  flood. 
To  Shem  are  assigned  600  years ;  and  thence  the  ages 
diminish  down  to  Terah  (206  years),  Abraham  (176), 
Isaac  (180),  Jacob  (147),  and  Joseph  (110).  This  state- 
ment of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To  suppose,  with 
some,  that  the  name  of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  clan 
or  family,  and  his  age  its  duration,  or,  with  others, 
that  the  word  na^  (because  it  properly  signifies  "  it- 
eration") may,  in  spite  of  its  known  and  invariable 
usage  for  "  year,"  denote  a  lunar  revolution  instead 
of  a  solar  one  (L  e.  a  month  instead  of  a  year)  in  this 
passage,  appears  to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty. 
It  must  either  be  accepted  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact  or 
regarded  as  purel}'  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  assign- 
ment of  immense  ages  to  the  earl}'  Indian,  or  Babylo- 
nian, or  Egyptian  kings.  The  latter  altemative  is 
adopted  without  scrapie  by  many  of  the  German  com- 
mentators, some  of  whom  attempt  to  find  such  signifi- 
cance in  the  patriarchal  names  as  to  make  them  per- 
sonify natural  powers  or  human  qualities,  like  the 
gods  and  demigods  of  mythology.  This  belong^,  of 
course,  to  the  mythical  view  of  Scripture,  destroying 
its  claim,  in  any  sense,  to  authority  and  special  inspi- 
ration. In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  bow  much  difficulty  is  involved.  With 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
('  dying  of  old  age,"  with  the  certainty  that  very  great 
effects  are  produced  on  the  duration  of  life,  both  of 
men  and  animals,  by  even  slight  changes  of  habits  and 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  a 
priori  be  probable  in  this  respect  in  the  antediluvian 
period,  or  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the 
process  of  continual  decay  and  reconstruction,  which 
sustains  animal  life,  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age  to 
primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion 
of  fiut  as  a  mere  invention  of  fancy.  But  even  if  the 
difficulty  were  greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  treasure  for  all  ages,  could  be  permitted  to  con- 
tain a  statement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubtingly, 
and  with  an  elaborate  show  of  accuracy,  and  yet  purely 
and  gratuitously  fabulous,  in  no  sense  bearing  on  *ts 
great  religious  subject.  If  the  divine  origin  of  Scrip- 
ture be  believed,  its  authority  must  be  accepted  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs be  held  to  be  (what  it  certainly  claims  to  be)  a 
statement  of  real  facta.     See  Lokobvitt. 

When  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  sort 
of  life  which  these  first  patriarchs' led,  we  seem  invited 
to  think  of  them  as  wearing  at  first  coats  of  skins 
(<}en.  iii,  21),  and  at  a  later  time  probably  some  woven 
garment  (ix,  28),  tilling  the  ground  (iv,  2),  keeping 
sheep  (ihid,')f  building  cities  (iv,  17),  and  in  later  times 
handling  the  harp  and  organ,  and  working  in  brass 
and  iron  (iv,  21,  22).  But  the  great  proof  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  primeval  patriarchs  with  mechan- 
ical arts  is  to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  the  ark 
itself,  which,  from  its  enormous  dimensions,  must  have 
made  huge  demands  both  upon  the  architect  himself 
and  the  numerous  workmen  employed  by  him.  See 
Ark. 

As  regards  their  tpiritual  condUton,  there  is  enough 
to  prove  that  their  knowledge  of  God  was  intimate, 
and  their  trust  in  God  eminently  reaL  But  by  the 
knowledge  of  God  must  not  be  understood  such  knowl- 
edge as  consists  in  accurate  theological  definition. 
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The  Reformer  Ballinger  says :  "  Out  of  all  thU  it  is 
easy  to  understand  what  fidth  and  knowledge  Adam 
had  of  our  Lord  Christ ;  namely,  that  he  knew  in  him 
very  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  that  he  saw  in  faith 
his  passion  and  cross  afar  off."  He  even  attributes  to 
the  "  holy  fathers*'  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  "  that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God 
in  the  most  reverend  Trinity."  Doubtless  the  first 
intimations  of  a  Mediator  were  such  as  to  include 
within  them  all  subsequent  revelation,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  so  understood  by  those 
who  then  received  them.  At  the  same  time  God  did 
reveal  himself  to  Adam,  to  Enoch,  and  to  Noah,  as 
well  as  to  Abraham  afterwards,  and  perhaps  to  many 
others.  "The  traditionary  knowledge  concerning  a 
promised  Mediator  was  no  doubt  carefully  cherished, 
and  served  to  enlighten  much  which  in  the  law,  and 
even  in  the  prophets,  might  otherwise  have  been  un- 
intelligible. Hence  the  Mediator,  though  but  faintly 
shadowed  out,  was  yet  firmly  believed  in.  We  have 
oar  Lord's  assunmce  that  'Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
his  day;  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad'  (John  viii,  56).  We 
have  Paul's  assurance  that  the  same  Abraham,  having 
received  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  believed  in  it, 
and  was  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  iv,  1-20;  GaL  iii,  6- 
9, 14-19).  And  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  &ith 
which  guided  Abraham  guided  others,  both  before  and 
after  him"  (Bp.  Browne,  On  AH.  vU),  Then,  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  we  have  (Gen.  v, 
24)  a  statement  oonceming  Enoch  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  better  life  than  the  present.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  very  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the 
phrase  *'  God  took  him"  prove  this  ikmiliarity.  His 
being  "taken"  was  a  reward  for  his  piety,  a  still 
greater  blessing  than  the  long  life  vouchsajfed  to  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  "  Now  people  who  knew 
of  the  translation  of  Enoch  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  that  state  of  bliss  to  which  he  was  removed" 
(Bp.  Browne).  But,  besides,  in  the  first  980  years  of 
the  world,  Adam  still  lived,  and  the  communion  which 
he  had  enjoyed  with  God  could  by  him  never  have 
been  forgotten.  Is  it  possible  that  Adam  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  a  future  life?  This  commnnion  of 
God  with  man  is  again  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Noah 
(Gen.  vi,  18;  vil,  1;  viii,  16;  ix),  as  with  Abraham 
and  others  afterwards.  In  a  general  way  the  earliest 
patriarchs  appear  therefore  to  have  lived  the  simjde 
lives  of  a  pastoral  and  also  agricultural  people,  fhr- 
nished  with  clothing,  provided  with  houses,  using 
herbs  and  grain  and  fruits,  and  probably  also^  by  suf- 
ferance, animals  for  food,  oflering  to  God  both  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  and  also  slain  beasts  in  sacrifice, 
able  to  distinguish  the  clean  from  the  unclean,  speak- 
ing one  language,  holding  firmly  to  the  promise  of  a 
great  blessing  to  come,  familiar  with  the  idea  of  God's 
presence  in  the  worid,  and  looking  fo»  some  better  life 
when  this  should  be  ended. 

11.  The  Patrimrckt  after  the^^ood  were  at  first,  in  all, 
but  four  persons,  with  each  his  wife.  Noah  became 
the  second  father  of  the  human  race.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful,  as  God  had  ordained  they  should 


be.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  wonderful 
document,  describing  the  vast  emigratioiia  of  the  fkm- 
iUes  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  number  of  natioai 
there  enumerated  is  reckoned  by  the  Hebnew  expoei- 
tors  as  seventy ;  from  Japheth  fourteen,  from  Ham 
thirty,  and  from  Shem  twen^-six.  But  they  no 
longer  lived  to  the  age  of  their  antediluvian  forefa- 
thers. Abraham  was  90  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  and 
about  100  at  the  birth  of  Isaac;  Isaac  was  60  at  the 
birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  died  at  180 ;  Jacob  died 
at  147,  and  Joseph  at  110.  It  will  be  observed  that 
as  human  life  was  shortened,  children  were  usually 
born  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  their  parents. 
A  providential  compensation  was  thus  supplied,  by 
which  the  human  family  was  multiplied,  and  large 
portions  of  the  earth  occupied.  The  langnage  of  men 
was,  however,  no  longer  one.  When  an  attempt  was 
made  to  concentrate  the  race,  instead  of  occupjing 
the  earth  and  replenishing  it,  the  scheme  was  defeated 
by  the  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues.  From  that 
time  the  patriarchal  state  was  preserved,  or  revived 
in  its  purity,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  fbnuly  of 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God.  Nations  grew  op  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  In  Assyria  there  arose 
the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  *'  Out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  to  Asshur  and  buUded  Nineveh."  Withont  notice 
from  the  sacred  historian  the  marvellous  civilizatioa 
of  Egypt  then  sprang  up,  and  the  thirty  pyramids 
themselves  were  probably  already  built  when  Abfir 
ham  first  arrived  in  that  land.  Idolatry,  moreover, 
was  frat  taking  the  place  of  the  primeval  religion,  and 
if  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  ever  in  danger  of  be- 
ing wholly  forgotten  in  the  world,  it  was  probaUy 
then,  when  Abraham  was  called  to  go  forth  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees.  In  the  book  of  Josboa  (xxlv,  2, 14) 
we  read  that  the  original  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race, 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  served  other  gods. 
Such  was  probably  the  case  with  Terah,  the  fiatber  of 
Abraham.  **If  we  are  asked,"  says  professor  Max 
MilUer,  **how  this  one  Abraham  passed  through  the 
denial  of  all  other  goda  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God,  we  are  content  to  answer  that  it  was  by  a  special 
divine  revelation."  *'  It  is  true,"  adds  dean  Stanley, 
**that  Abraham  hardly  appears  hefbre  oa  as  ...  a 
teacher  of  any  new  religion.  As  the  Scripline  repre- 
sents him,  it  is  rather  as  if  he  were  poeecssed  of  the 
truth  himself  than  as  if  he  had  any  call  to  proelaim  it 
to  others.  His  lite  is  his  creed ;  his  migration  is  his 
mission.  .  .  .  His  fSaith  transpires  not  in  any  ootward 
profession  of  faith,  but  precisely  in  that  which  far  moce 
nearly  concerns  him  and  every  one  of  ns — in  his  pray- 
ers, in  his  actions,  in  the  righteousness,  the  '  jertice,' 
.  .  .  the  *t^pni^AlMM,'  the  moral  'efevafson'  of  soul  and 
spirit  which  sent  him  on  his  way  straightforward, 
withont  turning  to  the  right  band  or  to  the  left'  In- 
deed, Abraham  must  be  regarded  as  the  type,  *  the 
hero,'  as  he  has  been  called,  of  the  pattiaiehal  state. 
He  was  acquainted  with  civilization  and  orgaalaed 
government,  but  in  his  own  person  and  fSamily  ad- 
hered to  the  simple  habits  of  a  nomad  life.  With 
him  and  his,  the  fSather  of  the  fiunily  was  the  patri- 
archal priest,  the  fiunily  itself  the  patriarchal  Church." 
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Dean  Stanley  baa  remarked  how  exactly,  when  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  *'  went  forth'*  to  go  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, they  reaembled  two  Arabian  cldefe  at  the  pres- 
ent day  on  a  journey  or  a  pilgrimage.  He  notes  how 
at  this  day,  as  so  many  oentories  ago,  **  the  chief  wife, 
the  princess  of  the  tribe,  is  there  in  her  own  tent,  to 
make  tlie  cakes,  and  prepare  the  nsoal  meal  of  milk 
and  butter ;  the  slave  or  the  child  is  ready  to  bring  in 
the  red  lentHe  sonp  for  the  weary  hunter,  or  to  kill 
tho  calf  for  the  unexpected  guest.  Even  the  ordinary 
social  state  is  the  same :  polygamy,  slavery,  the  ex- 
clnsiveness  of  family  ties;  the  period  of  service  for 
the  dowry  of  a  wifo ;  the  solemn  obligations  of  liospi- 
tality ;  the  temptations,  easily  followed,  into  craft  or 
ftlsefaood'*  {Leekarrt  on  Jewish  Ckureh^  lect  i,  p.  12). 

Bat  if  Abraham  was  in  all  outward  respects  like 
any  other  sheik,  there  was  tliat  which  distinguished 
hini,  as  it  did  Noah  before  him,  and  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jo- 
seph, and  others,  after  him,  firom  all  the  world.  This 
distinction  consists  partly  in  the  covenant  whereby 
these  men  were  especially  bound  to  God,  and  second- 
arily in  the  typioal  duarader  of  their  recorded  actions. 
Thus  God  made  a  league  or  covenant  (q.  v.)  with  Koah 
(Gen.  ix,  8, 9),  and  afterwards  with  Abram  (Gen.  xv, 
S-18),  when,  as  dean  Stanley  says,  **  the^r^  covenant, 
*the  Oid  Testament,'  was  concluded  between  God  and 
man,  and  when  there  was  represented  by  outward 
signs  that  which  liad  its  'highest  fulfilment*  in  one 
who,  far  more  than  the  Jewish  people,  reflected  in  his 
own  *  anion  of  suffering  and  of  i^iumph,  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  smoking  furnace,  the  burning  and  the 
shining  lifi^L* "  This  league  was  often  renewed,  as 
with  Abraham  when  circumcision  was  enjoined  (xvii, 
10),  and  with  Isaac  prospectively  (xvii,  19),  but  with 
each  of  these  as  being  themselves  types  of  "another 
seed  .  .  .  and  another  son  of  promise,  in  whom  the 
covenant  was  to  be  accomplished"  (see  dean  Jackson, 
Creed,  bk.  ix,  ch.  xvi). 

From  the  postdiluvian  periods  more  may  be  gath- 
ered as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  history.  It  is 
at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  *' covenant"  given 
to  Noah  is  one,  free  fh>m  all  condition,  and  firaught 
with  natural  blessings,  extending  to  all  alike ;  the  one 
great  command  (against  bloodshed)  which  marks  it 
is  based  on  a  deep  and  nniversal  ground ;  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  blessing,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,"  is  expressly  connected,  first  with 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  nniversal  kingdom  round  a 
local  centre,  and  then  (in  Gen.  x)  with  the  formation 
of  the  various  nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and 
with  the  peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  the  history 
soon  narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  family, 
and  afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the  an- 
cient world  and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  bears  upon 
this. 

Hence  in  this  last  stage  the  principle  of  the  pa- 
triarchal dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  fomily  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
ia  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  It  is  one,  flrom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  its  sacredness 
than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for  much  exercise  of 
ftwedom ;  and,  as  it  extends  from  the  family  to  the 
tribe,  it  must  become  less  stringent  and  less  concen- 
trated, in  proportfon  to  its  wider  diffiision.  In  Scrip- 
tare  this  authority  is  consecrated  by  an  ultimate  ref- 
erence to  God,  as  the  God  of  the  patriarch,  the  Father 
^tbat  is)  both  of  him  and  his  children.  Not,  of  course, 
tbat  the  idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the 
knowledge  of  man's  personal  communion  with  his  nat- 
ure (which  is  revealed  by  the  Incarnation) ;  it  rather 
implied  foith  in  his  protection,  and  a  Area  and  loving 
obedienoe  to  his  antibority,  with  the  hope  (more  or  less 


assured)  of  some  greater  blessing  flrom  him  in  tie 
coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same  time,  this 
foith  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to 
do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere  tutelary 
God  of  the  tribe.  The  Lord,  it  is  true,  suffers  himself 
to  be  called  "  the  God  of  Sbem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob ;"  but  he  also  reveals  himself  (and  that 
emphatically,  as  if  it  were  his  peculiar  title)  as  the 
"God  Almighty"  (Gen.  xvii,  1;  xxviii,  8;  xxxv, 
11);  he  is  addressed  as  the  *' Judge  of  all  the  earth" 
(xviii,  25),  and  as  such  is  known  to  have  intercourse 
with  Pharaoh  and  Abimdech  (xii,  17;  xx,  8-8),  to 
hallow  the  priesthood  of  Melcbizedek  (xiv,  18-20), 
and  to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  All 
this  would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
*'all  nations"  in  Abraham's  seed,  must  have  distinctly 
taught,  that  the  chosen  family  were,  not  substitutes, 
but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and  that  God^s 
rolation  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and  more  perfect 
type  of  that  in  which  he  stood  to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the  chosen 
family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal  authority, 
aro  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  history,  and  of  the  institutions  recorded. 
For  this  the  birthright  (probably  carrying  with  it  the 
priesthood)  was  reserved  to  the  first-lxnii,  belonging  to 
him  by  inheritance,  yet  not  assured  to  him  till  he  re- 
ceived his  father's  blessing;  for  this  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  was  jealously  and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxiv,  7, 18,  81  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviil,  24 
(Tamar),  from  the  license  of  the  world  without;  and 
all  intermarriage  with  idolaters  was  considered  as 
treason  to  the  &mily  and  the  God  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi,  84,  85;  xxvii,  46;  xxviii,  1,  6-9).  Natural 
obedience  and  affection  are  the  earthly  virtues  espe- 
cially brought  out  in  the  hbtory,  and  the  sins  dwelt 
upon  (from  the  irreverence  of  Ham  to  the  selling  of 
Joseph),  are  all  such  as  offend  against  these. 

The  type  of  character  formed  under  such  a  dispen- 
sation is  one  imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth,  because  not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  tempta- 
tions, or  forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions 
of  life;  but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  affectionate, 
and  ftree,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  au- 
thority, derived  from  God  and  centring  in  him,  yet  al- 
lowing, under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a  familiar- 
ity and  freedom  of  interoourse  with  him,  which  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  stem  and  awful  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate  it 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on 
the  unconscious  freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of  character 
which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of  manhood.  We 
see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of  the  future  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  the  future  trials  and  development  of 
man. 

It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  iypiccU  interpretation  of 
its  history  depends — an  interpretation  sanctioned  di- 
rectly by  the  example  of  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  21 -.81 ;  Heb. 
vii,  1-17),  indirectly  supported  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture  (Matt,  xxiv,  87-89;  Luke  xvii,  28-82; 
Rom.  ix,  10-18,  etc.),  and  instinctively  adopted  by  all 
who  have  studied  the  history  itself.  By  this  is  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  in  themselves  the  patriarchs 
were  different  from  other  men,  but  that  the  record  of 
their  lives  is  so  written  as  to  exhibit  this  typical  char- 
acter in  them.  "The  materials  of  the  history  of 
Gknesis  are  so  selected,  methodized,  and  marshalled 
as  to  be  like  nys  converging  steadily  from  various 
points  to  one  central  focus.  The  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  which  seem  trivial  when  read 
literally,  and  which  would  never  have  been  recorded 
unless  they  had  possessed  a  prospective  value,  and 
unless  he  who  guided  the  writer  had  pereeived  them 
to  have  that  prospective  value,  all  fall  into  their  prop- 
er place  when  they  are  read  by  the  light  which  is  shed 
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on  them  b]r  the  Gospel  of  Chriet.  .  .  .  They  are  eo 
selected  as  to  be  full  of  instruction"  (Wordsworth, 
Introd.  to  Gen,  etc.  p.  xxxiv).  To  this  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  authority,  the  beautiful  illastration  of 
Augustine  (comp.  Faust  Mamch,  xxii,  94:  **A8  it 
is  in  a  harp,  where  only  the  strings  which  are  strack 
emit  the  sound,  and  yet  all  things  in  the  instrument 
are  so  fitted  together  as  to  minbter  to  the  strings 
which  send  forth  the  music,  so  in  these  prophetic  nar- 
ratives of  the  Pentateuch,  the  incidents  which  are 
selected  by  the  prophetic  spirit  either  send  forth  an 
articulate  sound  themselves,  and  pre-announce  some- 
thing that  is  future,  or  else  they  are  there  inserted  in 
order  that  they  may  bind  together  the  strings  which 
produce  the  sounds." 

£ven  in  the  brief  outiine  of  the  antediluvian  period 
we  may  recognise  the  main  features  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  division  of  manidnd  into  the  two  great 
classes,  the  struggle  between  the  power  of  evil  and 
good,  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  evil,  and  its  de- 
struction in  the  final  judgment.  In  the  postdiluvian 
history  of  the  chosen  family  is  seen  the  distinction  of 
the  true  tKilievers,  possessors  of  a  special  covenant, 
special  revelation,  and  special  privUeges,  from  the 
world  without.  In  it  is  therefore  shadowed  out  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  Christian  Church,  as 
regards  the  freedom  of  their  covenant,  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings 
and  temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive  posi- 
tion. It  is  thus  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the 
characters  of  the  patriarchs  under  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  interest.  Abraham,  as  the  type 
of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually  and  con- 
tinuously growing  under  the  education  of  various 
trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower  character  of 
Jacob,  in  whom  the  same  faith  is  seen,  tainted  with 
deceit  and  selfishness,  and  needing  therefore  to  be 
pui^^  by  disappointment  and  suficring.  Isaac,  in 
the  passive  gentleness  and  submissiveness  which  char- 
acterize his  whole  life,  and  is  seen  especially  in  his 
willingness  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  Joseph,  in  the  more  active  spirit  of  love,  in  which 
he  rejoiced  to  save  his  family  and  to  forgive  those 
who  had  persecuted  and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  perfect 
spirit  of  sonship,  and  are  seen  to  be  types  especially 
of  him  in  whom  alone  that  spirit  dwelt  in  all  fulness. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  mythical 
school  is,  of  course,  made  an  argument  against  the 
historical  reality  of  the  whole ;  those  who  recognise 
a  unity  of  principle  in  God's  dispensations  at  all  times 
will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their  earliest  and 
simplest  fbrm,  the  same  features  which  are  more  fully 
developed  in  their  later  periods.     See  Ttpk. 

See  Maier,  De  vwacUate  patriarckarum  (Kiel,  1669) ; 
Frondin,  De  pairiarchit  Hebraorvm  (Grteifsw.  1709); 
Michaelis,  De  antiquitaHbiu  aeon&mia  patriarekalit 
(Halle,  1728-9);  Hess,  Gesch,  der  Patriarchen  (Zurich, 
1785);  Sommerfeld,  Leben  der  Patriarekm  (Elbing. 
1841);  Walch,  Hist,  patriarckarum  Jud,  (Jena,  1752); 
Heidegger,  Bist,  Patriarcharum  (Amst  1667) ;  Cum- 
ming,  Lioei  and  Leseona  of  the  Patriarcha  (Lond.  1865) ; 
Maurice,  Patriarchs  and  Latogioere  of  the  O.T,  (ibid. 
1855) ;  and  the  literature  referred  to  in  Darling,  Cydop, 
BiUiog.  coL  1841. 

Patriarchal  Crou,  a  cross  which,  like  the  patri- 
archal crosier,  has  its  upright  part  crossed 
by  two  horizontal  bars,  the  upper  shorter 
than  the  lower.  A  patriarchal  or  fimbri- 
ated cross  was  a  badge  of  the  Knights 
Templars. 

Patriarchs  (Gr.  varfudf/amify,  and 

Patriarchal    ^'^^*'>  ^^^  ^^  ruler)  are  in  the  Chris- 
Cross.        tiAn  Church  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  or 
bishops,  so  called  from  the  paternal  au- 
thority which  they  are  claimed  to  have  exercised.    In 
the  ancient  Christian  Church  patriarchs  were  next  in 


order  to  metropolitans  or  primates.  They  were  origi- 
nally Btykd  archbishops  and  exarchs,  and  were  the  biBb- 
ops  of  certain  great  metropolitan  sees,  and  thoug^b  tbev 
held  rank  next  to  the  metropolitans,  they  enjoyed  a 
jurisdiction  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  metro- 
politan in  his  own  province.  The  territoiy  over  whieh 
they  ruled  was  after  their  own  office  called  a  patrisrefa- 
ate. 

The  titie  Patriarch,  which  is  of  Eastern  origin,  is  sl- 
most  synonymous  with  private  (q.  v.),  and  is  hy  those 
who  use  it  derived  from  Acts  vii,  8»    They  claim  thst 
the  aposdes  were  so  called  because  they  were  regarded 
by  the  apostolic  Christians  as  the  fathers  of  all  other 
churches.    Baronius  and  Schelstraate  derive  it  frcHO  Si. 
Peter  only,  as  they  do  the  pope's  supremacy  [see  Fori;], 
but  other  Romanists  assert  that  the  patriarchs  took  their 
rise  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Cooncil  of  Nice ;  and  a 
third  party,  among  whom  is  Balzamon  and  other  Greek 
writers,  maintain  that  they  were  first  instituted  by  that 
council.     In  confutation  of  the  last  opinion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  an  earlier  origin  is 
too  strong  to  be  easily  set  aside ;  and,  further,  that  the 
words  of  Jerome,  upon  which  the  error  is  founded,  refer 
to  the  canonical  confirmation  of  those  rights,  titles,  and 
privileges  which  custom  had  already  established,  and 
not  to  the  creation  of  any  new  dignities.    The  patri- 
archal sees  were  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
N  ice  acknowledged  as  of  ^  ancient  cnstom."    Originally 
the  name  patriarch  seems  to  have  been  given  eommonly 
to  bishops,  or  at  least  was  certainly  given  in  a  leas  spe- 
cial sense  than  what  it  eventually  bore.    The  date  at 
which  the  title  first  assumed  its  now  accepted  oae  we 
think  cannot  be  exactly  determined.    It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Kioe 
no  eupremaof  was  recognised  in  the  patriarchs  over  the 
provincial  metropolitans,  and  that  the  authority  which 
the  patriarchs  have  since  exercised  was  arrogated  by 
them  at  a  later  period.    It  was  by  degrees  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  patriarchate  rose  paramount  to  all  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities ;  for  we  find  that  about  the  dose 
of  the  4th  century  the  established  privileges  of  the  pa- 
triarchs included,  among  other  things,  the  right  of  coo- 
secrating  bishops,  summoning  district  councils,  appoint- 
ing vicars  for  remote  provinces,  invested  with  their  own 
authority,  and  giving  a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases 
of  appeal  which  came  before  them  from  other  courts 
In  short,  nothing  was  done  without  consulting  them, 
and  their  decrees  were  executed  with  the  same  regular- 
ity and  respect  as  those  of  princes.     The  first  time  ve 
meet  with  the  name  patriarch  given  to  any  bishop  by 
public  authority  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  461,  which  mentions  the  moet  hdy 
patriarchs,  particularly  Leo,  patriarch  of  great  Rome. 
Among  private  authors,  the  first  who  noentions  patri- 
archs by  name  is  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  history  about 
the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the  Council  of  Chake- 
don.    At  first  each  quarter  of  the  Christian  worid  had 
its  patriarch— Europe,  Rome;  Asia,  Antioch ;  Africs,  Al- 
exandria: at  a  later  period  there  were  two  more— those 
of  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother  of  all  churchea,  *<  the  apos- 
tolical see'*  of  St.  James  the  First,  founded  1^  the  Coon- 
cil of  Chalcedon :  and  Constantinople,  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (A.D.  461),  as  Byaantiiim  was  then  an- 
other Rome  and  imperial  city.    AU  these  were  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  till  Rome  by  encroachment,  and 
Constantinople  by  law,  gained  a  superiority  over  some 
of  the  resL     The  subordinate  patriarchs  nevetthelesB 
still  retained  the  titie  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  and  vote  in  councils.  The  contests  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Greek  schism.    See  Gbbsk 
Chitrch.     After  the  Greek  schism,  and  particalarly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jemt- 
lem,  Latin  prelates  were  appointed  with  the  title  and 
rank  of  patriarch  in  the  firar  great  Eastern  sees.   It  wm 
hoped  that  the  union  of  the  churchea,  efleeted  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  would  have  pot  an  end  to  the  coa- 
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tcM  thns  created ;  but  that  union  pfored  tniuiloiy,  ind 
tbedooble  ncria  of  patrUrab*  hai  been  continued  totbe 
praaeut  day.  The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  wctioos  of 
the  Eastern  cborcheiitAu,  have  aach  their  own  patriarch, 
and  the  head  at  that  purtion  nf  the  fornier  which  in  the 
I6th  century  vai  reconciled  with  th<  Boman  see,  at- 
thuugh  known  by  the  title  of  Calkolicot,  has  the  ranh 
and  authority  of  patriarch.  See  Nkbtokiams.  B«ideii , 
theae,  which  are  called  the  Greater  Patriarchates,  there 
have  been  others  in  the  Wealem  Church  known  by  the  f 
name  irf  Minor  Patriarch steii.  Of  these  the  most  an- 
cient were  those  of  Aquileia  and  Grade  The  latter  j 
was  tisnsfened  to  Venice  in  14GI ;  the  former  wia  sup- ! 
preaaed  t^  Benedict  XIV.  France  also  had  a  patri-  i 
arch  or  Bouigea;  Spain,  for  her  colonial  missions,  a 
patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  Portugal  a  patriarch  of 
Lisbon.  Thede  titles,  however,  are  little  more  than  hon- 
orary. The  Armenians  likewise  have  their  own  patri- 
arch at  Jenualem. 

In  the  non-united  Greek  Chnrch  the  ancient  Kystem 
oTthethreepBtriarchatesofConstantinople,  Aniioch,  and  j 
Jerusalem  is  nomiDally  maintained,  and  the  aurhority  uT 
the  paltiarchs  is  recognised  by  their  own  communion. 
But  the  juTisdiction-iiDills  of  the  patriarch  ofQinstanti- 
iKiple,  who  ia  acknowledged  an  the  head,  have  bear  much 
modiSed.  The  patriarch  resides  at  Constantinople,  and 
ii  styled  the  thirteenth  apostle.  The  right  of  election 
is  vMted  in  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  but  the  power 

of  Turkey,  who  exacts  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  and 
Bometimei  more,  on  the  occasion  of  the  patriarch's  instal- 
lation. Besides  this  immense  sum,  the  various  fees  oftbe 
ministers  of  stats  and  other  oflkers  swell  the  oppressive 
amount  bo  much  that  the  patriarch  is  generally  encum- 
bered with  heavy  debts  during  the  period  of  his  patri- 
archates Before  an  Section,  it  is  usual  for  the  bishops 
to  apply  to  the  grand  viiier  for  his  license  to  proceed ; 
he  replies  byanranioning  them  to  his  presence,  when  he 
demands  if  they  are  fully  delermined  to  proceed  with 
the  eleetioiu  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  hia 
conoent  is  then  given.  The  election  over,  the  vizier 
presentfl  the  patriarch  with  a  white  hone,  a  hlack  ca- 
puche,  a  crosier,  and  an  embroidered  caftan.  A  pompous 
and  magniflcent  procession  ia  then  formed,  consisting  of 
the  patriarch,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  Turkiah  offl- 
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ceis,  the  Greek  dergy,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
The  patriarch  is  received  at  the  church  door  by  the 
principal  archbishops,  who  hold  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands;  and  the  bishop  of  UeraGlea,as  chief  archbishop, 
takes  him  by  the  hand  and  conducts  him  to  bis  throne, 
and  he  is  then  invested  with  the  insignia  of  bis  office. 
When  the  patriarch  suhscribee  any  ecctesiasticjd  docu- 
ment his  title  i^  "  By  the  mercy  of  God,  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  new  Rome,  and  cecumenical  patri- 
arch." The  aullon  retains  the  unmiligaled  power  of 
deposition,  hanlshment,  or  eiecutionj  and  it  is  neeiUeas 
lu  add  that  evtti  the  paltry  eicaction  on  institulion  is 
motive  sufficient  for  the  frequent  exertion  of  that  pow- 
'  ■    '  happened  that    ' 


letridiugdisputi 


office.  He  possesses  the  privilege  (in 
name,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  reality)  of  nominating  bis  ' 
brother  patriarchs ;  and,  after  their  suhsequent  election 
hy  the  bishops  of  their  respective  patriarchates,  of  con- 
firming the  election ;  but  the  baral  of  the  aultan  is  sliil 
necessary  to  give  authority  both  to  themselvea  and  even 
to  every  bishop  whom  they  may  eventually  appoint  in 
the  executicm  of  their  office.  The  election  of  the  other 
patriarchs,  as  the}-  are  farther  removed  from  the  centre 
of  oppression,  is  lees  restrained,  and  their  depoNtion  lees 
frequent.  But  tliis  comparative  security  is  alleitded  by 
little  power  or  consequence^  and  two  at  least  of  the  three 
are  believed  to  number  verv  few  subjects  wbo  remain 
faithful  to  the  orthodox  Church.      ' 

The  patriarch  of  Antioch  has  two  rivals  who  anume 
the  same  title  and  dignity ;  the  one  as  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  Jacobite  Church,  the  other  as  the  Maronite  pa- 
triarch, or  head  of  the  Syrian  Catholics.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  vrho  resides  generally  at  Cairo,  has  ats» 
hii  Coptic  rival;  and  the  few  who  are  subject  to  him 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  villages  or  capital  of  Lower 
Eg}'pL  The  palriarchsof  AJiticich  and  Jerusalem  reside 
usually  at  Conatanliuople,  and  enjoy  very  slender  and 
precarious  revenues.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  with- 
drew from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  partially 
in  the  17th,  and  finally  in  the  18th  century.  There 
was  then  established  at  Moscow  a  metropolitan,  whose 
name  and  authority  was  finally  transTonned  into  that  of 
patriarch.  But  the  emperor  Peler  the  Great  eventu- 
ally abolished  the  titles  altogether.  SeeHussiA.  Giaece 
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pnq>n  haa  been  practically  Kpinlcd  rroco  the  pitriar 
chateorConBUntinople  >inc«the  mdependenteiUblufa- 
ment  of  Ebc  kingdom  of  Qreece  (li.  T.),  bat  iU  forma] 
Mparalion  took  place  later. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbarch  the  titia  of  patriarch 
i>  now  little  mora  than  an  hanarary  title.  The  dreas 
of  the  Sve  pitTiarchi  of  Home,  ConaUDtinople,  Antioch, 
Altxandiii,  and  Jeruulem,  ranking  nent  to  cardinal*, 
resemblefl  that  of  cardinals  except  that  the  color  ia  pur- 
ple. In  the  papal  chapet  they  wear  over  their  aoutane 
'a  purple  aerge  cappa,  gathered 


a  fold  ui 


le  left  ar 


with  a 


d  when  the  pope  oftlcialeii,  pUi 
and  copes  of  the  color  of  thedar.  -The  Greek  patriarcha 
have  a  lampadouchon,  or  lighted  candkelick,  carried  be- 
fcire  them.  In  Jhe  l^th  century  the  right,  hitherto  ei- 
cluaively  attached  to  the  pontificate,  oi  having  a  croaa 
home  hefore  them  was  conceded  to  all  patriarch!  and 
metropolitana,  and  granted  to  all  archbishopa  from  the 
time  of  Oregury  IX.  See  Bingham,  Originti  EccUt.  bk. 
ii,  eh.  ivii,  %  12, 19;  Marin,  Dt  Palriamharum  ari^ne 
E-rtrc.  iii,  etc. ;  Ziegler,  Pragmal.  Gack,  da-  fa'rc*i  ycr/.- 
/'Qrnn,p.lG4aq.;  S[fiee\,ChruU.  Abm\ainlr,Vti,if»; 
iv,  196>iq.:  Kiddle.  C4ruli(nl  ^nfi^iria,  p.  219,228  sq.; 
Scale,  «»»(.  fioateni  CAurcA  (/Bftud),  ch.  i.    (J.H.W.) 

PatllarclU  (the  TwKLVE),TKaTAaENT  Of.  See 
Testamkkt. 

Patricians,  a  Chriatian  aect  named  by  all  the  early 
heieaialiigiMa  aa  followera  of /'n'rinui,  of  A.  0.410-4 1:2, 
are  charged  with  believing,  tike  ill  Moiiichean  heretica 
in  ofter-rimea,  that  the  devil  made  man's  body  ating'lh- 
tr;  and  that  therefore  a  Christian  may  kill  bimKlf  lobe- 
come  perfect  throu^^h  separation  from  his  evil  body  (Au- 


lieved  in  the  19th  century,  and  it  is  even  probable  they 
were  fuundad  wi  keariag;  yet  the  recent  exiatence  of 
Mugalftoniimt  and  SmuAenltiimi  allows  that  nothing  ia 
too  ridiculous  to  find  ctedit  with  some  people.  St.  Au- 
gustine also  claaaea  the  Patricians  with  Basilidea,  Car- 
pDcntes,  Harcion,  and  other  precaraors  of  the  Hani- 
cheea,  aa  repudiating  the  Holy  8criplutea  (Conlra  Ad- 
vtrtar.  Ltg,  tt  Pnph.  c  ii).     Nothing  ia  known  of  Pa- 
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u  hlmaelf  beyeod  the  ban  alattment  of  Pbiluter; 
u  the  heresy  of  which  be  >a  aaid  to  be  tba  (uunds 
It  meotioned  bj  Epiphanloa,  Damarina  thioki  it 
probable  that  it  aroae  after  hia  Ume,  pertiapa  ahout  A.D. 
Pmleitinatus  layi  that  tba  Patrkiaos  ipnuig 
the  northeni  parts  of  Numidia  and  M»iirir.ni» 
See  Turner's  MM.  p.  188, 189.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Fatilclna.  See  Patbicumb, 
Pattlck,  St.,  one  of  the  moat  noted  of  Chriatiaa 
aainte,  ia  dlstiDgalalwd  aa  a  ndadooaiy  of  tbe  5tli  ccb- 
tuiy,  and  is  commonly  daaigiiated  aa  the  Apostle  of 
Irelund.  There  la  much  naaertaiutj  aa  to  bis  pra- 
sonsl  hlslory,  and  great  diBbrence  of  opinion  regard- 
ing hia  religiona  aendaieDta.  About  bia  life  we  koow 
very  little,  except  what  ia  derived  from  bis  own  wiit- 
inga.  He  left  only  two  abort  composltioni,  hia  Can- 
fmiott  and  his  EpMt  Ui  CarUieia,  both  of  whicb 
are  well  authenticated.  Of  the  former  the  LomAm 
QaarUrls  tor  April,  1866,  aaya,  "  There  ia  now  almost 
univaraal  agreement  in  r^ard  to  SL  Patrick's  Cot- 
'ioiiM.  Its  genuineness  is  admitted  by  bialu^  Ueber, 
lir  Jamea  Ware,  Spelman,  Tilleraont,  Hahilloa.  Do- 
ange,  I«nigan,  and  a  long  list  of  both  Roman  Cath- 
olica  and  Proteatants.  Formerly  theiv  waa  some  dit 
»  In  regaid  to  the  plaea  of  bia  Idrth ;  at  preaent 
the  beat  authorities  are  nearly  unanimous  in  beUevinf 
that  be  was  bom  in  Armoric  Gaul,  about  A.U.  3a7." 
According  to  his  own  accoant  of  himself  (jCimf.  i): 
"  I  had  for  my  father  Calptwniius,  a  tlcKcon,  the  sea 
of  Potltas,  a  preabyter  in  the  Church,  who  lived  in  tbe 
village  of  Benavem  of  Tibemia,  near  the  hamkl  of 
Enon,  where  I  was  captured,"  In  his  Epiilii  lo  C'onr- 
finu,  ha  adds  (sect.  S),  "  I  waa  bom  tnt  according  to 
the  flesh  \  I  waa  the  son  of  a  father  who  waa  a  deco- 
rio  (a  Roman  magiatrale).  J  sold  my  nobility  for  tha 
advantage  of  this  nation.  Bat  I  am  not  aahamed, 
neither  do  I  repent;  I  became  a  serrant  for  Jcsos 
Christ  our  Lord,  so  that  1  am  nut  recogDiaad  in  ny 
former  position."  Elsewhen  iCamf.  1)  be  sayi,  --I 
waa  about  tiiteen  years  old ;  but  1  knew  not  the  Irae 
God,  and  was  led  away  into  captivity  to  Hibemia,  with 
a  great  many  man  according  to  our  deservinga.'-  Un- 
contradicted tradition  aays  he  was  bought  by  Hilcho. 
who  lived  in  Ualvidda,  now  the  county  of  Antrim. 
He  lived  with  him  aii  yean.  Hia  occnpation  wis 
herding  or  keeping  cattle.  Hia  conventon  and  «B- 
ployment  are  thus  described  (fiumf.  fi) :  "  Hy  conRiDt 
liusinaas  waa  to  keep  the  Socka;  1  waa  frsqaent  in 
prayera.  Tbe  love  and  fear  of  God  mora  and  mofe 
inflamed  my  heart  My  biCh  and  spirit  wme  en- 
larged; ao  that  1  aald  a  hnndred  prayers  in  a  day. 
and  nearly  aa  many  Bt  night.  And  in  the  woods  aad 
on  the  mountain  I  remained,  and  before  the  light  I 
arose  to  my  prayera,  in  the  anew,  in  the  tnM,  uA  i* 
the  rain ;  and  I  experienced  no  evil  at  all.  Kot  was 
I  afftctod  with  sloth,  for  the  apirit  of  God  waa  warn 
In  me."  Near  tbe  cloee  of  the  sixth  year  of  bis  cap- 
tivity he  dreamed  that  he  waa  soon  to  return  to  hii 
parents,  and  thai  on  tha  Be»«oast  he  would  Bnd  a  vea- 
eel  to  take  him  to  them.  He  readily  found  tbe  veoel, 
but  at  Drat  he  we*  very  roughly  nfused  a  paaoge. 
On  retiring  he  began  to  pray  ;  soon  one  from  tlie  ship 
came  after  him,  and  kindly  oft'red  to  take  him  with 
them.  On  the  third  day  nif  their  voyage  they  reached 
land,  but  he  doea  not  tell  na  what  land,  and  immadk 
ately  adda  that  they  enter«d  the  desert.  whkA  re- 
quired twenty-eight  days  to  pass  throogh  IL  At  laM 
he  reached  home.  His  parents  recaived  hlro  vay  at 
fbctionatnly,  and  entreated  him  nerer  again  to  tcava 
them..  In  regardtofais  ntum  wehavenotnatwanhy 
account,  except  that  In  hia  C«b/«>bm,  which  ia  whoDy 
defective  In  dates  and  fJaoea,  and  aaema  to  have  beea 
intended  merely  a*  an  adnowledgoksnt  of  Ood'a  p»d- 
nesB  in  his  deliverance.  Then  b  her«  a  htatBS  of  un- 
known length  in  fala  Kb;  achaam,b(nraTer.whkhUa 
medlaval  biogrqihan  hare  flllad  np  aoeonlini  (a  Aa 
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liTeliness  of  their  fimcy,  or  the  suppoaed  credality  of 
their  readers.     They  wrote  of  his  stadying  with  St. 
Gemudn,  of  his  attending  a  monastery  near  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  finally  of  his  going  to  Rome  and  re- 
ceiving ordination  fh>m  the  pope.     All  these  are  mere 
inventions,  and  were  not  put  forth  till  more  than  five 
hundred  yean  after  St.  Patrick's  death,  and  all  of 
them  are  presented  without  a  shadow  of  proof.    They 
are  not  worthy  the  time  or  tlie  space  to  disproye  them. 
All  that  is  really  known  of  St.  Patrick  daring  this 
interval  is  from  himself.     Some  time  during  this  long 
interval  St.  Patrick  had  a  dream.     He  says  (Conf, 
lOX  *'  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  man  coming  to  me  from 
Ireland,  whose  name  was  Victoricaa,  with  a  great 
nomber  of  letters.     He  gave  me  one  of  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  which  was  this  word,  BibenActcum. 
While  I  was  reading  this,  I  thought  I  heard  the  yoices 
of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  near  the  woods  of  Floclu 
crying  with  one  voice,  *  We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth, 
that  yon  come  here  and  walk  among  us.'      I  was 
greatly  touched  in  my  heart,  and  could  read  no  more ; 
and  then  I  awoke."     This  dream,  and  the  several  ac- 
companying circumstances,  led  him  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  call  to  Ireland,  and  about  it  he  was  varioudy 
exercised,  sometimes  v%ry  happy,  again  strangely  per- 
plexed, till  he  felt  **  that  the  Spirit  helped  his  infinn- 
ities  to  pray  as  he  ought.'*     At  some  time  in  this  in- 
terval, he  says  (Conf,  12),  *'  I  was  brought  down ;  but 
it  was  rather  good  for  me,  for  from  tliat  time,  by  the 
help  of  God,  I  l)egan  to  mend,  and  be  prepared  me 
that  day  for  what  I  should  be,  which  before  tiad  been 
for  from  me,  to  wit,  that  I  should  have  a  care  and 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  others.     After  this  I  did 
not  think  of  myself."     Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  made  the  vow  to  God  (Conf.  15)  "  that  he 
wonid  go  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  he 
wrould  never  leave  them."    Afterwards  (Conf.  15)  he 
eays,  **  I  left  my  country,  m}^  parents,  and  ^e  many 
rewards  which  had  been  offered  to  me,  and  with  tears 
nnd  weeping  I  displeased  them,  and  some  of  these 
wrere  older  than  myself;  but  I  did  not  act  contrary  to 
my  vow  (sed  gubernante  Deo  nuUo  modo  consensi 
neque  acquidvi  illis,  ut  ego  venirem  ad  Hibemiam). 
(>od  directing  me,  I  consented  to  no  one,  nor  yielded 
to  them,  nor  what  was  grateful  to  myself.     God  had 
overcome  me,  and  restored  all  things.    So  I  went  to  Ire- 
land, to  pagans,  to  preach  the  Gospel."    Thus  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  sent  by  no  one,  but  relying  wholly 
on  his  divine  call,  without  bishop,  pope,  or  council,  he 
went  to  win  a  pagan  nation  to  Christ,  and  he  did  it. 
Of  the  time  or  events  of  his  passage  to  Ireland  we 
have  no  trustworthy  account.     From  tradition  and 
contemporary  history  it  appears  that  St.  Patrick  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  Ireland  about  A.D.  432,  when 
nearly  forty-three  years  of  age.    His  early  movements 
were  not  noticed.     Gildas  (A.D.  540)  never  alludes  to 
him*    The  venerable  Bede  (A.D.  781)  never  mentions 
his  name,  bat  does  that  of  Palladius,  his  predecessor, 
and  rather  tries  to  attribute  the  success  of  St.  Patrick 
to  him.     There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  early  Irish 
Church  was  not  in  repute  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  nor,  indeed, 
f ally  nntil  the  12th.    Then  his  mediasval  biographers, 
in  their  legendary  tales,  write  much  about  his  move- 
ments generally ;  they  represent  the  whole  nation  as 
immediately  bowing  to  the  new  religion,  so  that  Ge- 
raldns,  in  the  12th  century,  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
the  Irish  Church  because  it  had  not  been  founded  in 
blood  and  persecution.     But  St.  Patrick  and  the  ear- 
ly Irish  converts  were  persecuted,  while  the  common 
people  received  the  new  faith  with  great  readiness; 
there  is  evidence  that  among  the  ruling  classes  and 
the  higher  order  of  the  Druids  there  still  existed  a  se- 
cret though  smothered  opposition  to  Christianity,  which 
wras  only  kept  in  check  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
St.  Patrick  writes  thus  (Conf.  22) :  ^*  At  a  certain  time 
tbey  even  desired  to  kill  me,  but  my  time  had  not 


come.  Everything  they  found  with  us  the}**  seized, 
and  bound  myself  with  fetters ;  but  on  the  fourteenth 
day  the  Lord  delivered  me,  and  what  was  ours  they 
returned."  In  Conf.  18,  he  **  thanks  God  who  had 
given  grace  to  his  servants  to  persevere,  and  that 
although  they  were  threatened  with  terrors,  they  stood 
the  firmer."  Other  instances  of  persecution  might  be 
presented.  The  Irish  saint  was  very  taciturn,  scarce- 
ly ever  alluding  to  his  trials,  unless  to  thank  God  for 
his  deliverance  fh>m  them.  In  the  establishment  of 
his  Church,  St.  Patrick  in  no  instance  ever  appealed 
to  any  foreign  Church,  pope,  or  bishop.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Coroticus  (sect.  1),  he  simply  announces  himself  as 
bishop :  ^*  Ego  Patricus,  indoctus,  scilicet,  Hibemione, 
constitutum  episcopum  me  esse  reor:  k  Deo  accepi, 
id  quod  sum"  (**  I,  Patrick,  an  unlearned  man,  to  wit, 
a  bishop  constituted  in  Ireland :  what  I  am  I  have  re- 
ceived frcm  God").  Here  is  no  appeal  to  any  foreign 
authority;  and  solely  on  this  authority  be  superin- 
tended the  Irish  Church  for  thirty- four  years,  and 
while  in  office  he  excommunicated  the  British  pirate 
who  had  carried  off  some  of  his  recent  converts  into 
slavery.  These  well-authenticated  statements  of  St. 
Patrick  concerning  himself  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  those  of  Probus  and  Joscelyn,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  put  forth  their  fabrications  full  five  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  In  regard  to  his  studying  with 
St.  Germain  at  Tours,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome  for 
ordination,  all  these  stories  were  invented  in  the  10th  or 
12th  century.  Joscelyn,  who  wrote  the  fullest  life  of 
the  saint,  about  A.D.  1180,  has,  in  one  sense,  really  the 
praise  or  dispraise  of  bringing  the  Irish  Church*  into 
that  of  Rome.  The  abb^,  not  lieing  embarrassed  with 
fkcts,  dates,  or  contemporary  history,  wrote  easily  and 
readily,  and  presented  a  life  of  the  Irish  saint  thst 
exactly  suited  his  times,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.  He  represented  St  Patrick  and  the  early 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  5th  century  as  exact  models 
of  his  own  in  the  12th.  This  life  of  the  saint  was 
readily  received  and  adopted  as  the  only  true  one  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  has  been  ever 
since  the  **  storehouse"  ftrom  which  his  numerous  and 
papal  biographers  have  drawn  their  materials.  After 
the  publication,  and  the  general  reception  of  this  book, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  full  acknowledgment 
of  all  the  Irish  Christians,  and  of  St.  Patrick  among 
them.  Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  Religion  o/the  Early 
Irish^  asks  (iv,  820) :  '*  Who  among  them  [the  early 
Irish]  was  ever  canonized  before  St.  Malachias,  or 
Malachy,  was?"  (A.D.  1150).  St.  Patrick  himself 
seems  never  to  have  been  sainted  till  all  Ireland  was 
sunted  or  canonized.  From  this  mere  papal  acknowl- 
edgment the  old  evangelical  Church  of  St  Patrick 
rapidly  passed  through  several  transformations.  St. 
Malachy  went  all  the  way  to  Rome,  and  obtained  for 
it  the  palliums,  or  papal  investures.  Lanf^anc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  disregarding  the  old  Irish  min- 
isterial line  of  seven  hundred  3'ears,  ordained  several 
Dano-Irish  bishops  for  the  new  hierarchy  Just  set  up, 
and  in  1167  Henry  II  of  England,  by  commission  fh>m 
pope  Adrian,  landed  five  thousand  steel-clad  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  several  sanguinary  battles,  called, 
in  1172,  a  synod  at  Cashel,  to  bring  the  Irish  Church 
to  papsl  conformity.  But  the  old  Irish  Church  was 
not  yet  extinct,  for  in  1170  they  held  a  synod  in  Ar- 
magh, in  which  they  confessed  their  sins,  deprecated 
the  **  scourge  of  God,"  as  they  called  the  English  pa- 
pal soldiers,  and  liberated  all  English  slaves  then  held 
in  Ireland.  Yet  conformity  to  '*  papal  practices"  was 
very  tardy;  "Celtic  tenacity"  predominated  in  re- 
ligious as  it  had  in  civil  matters.  The  same  Brehon 
laws  which  St.  Patrick  heard  proclaimed  on  the  hills 
in  the  5th  century  wei-e  again,  despite  the  most  bar- 
barous penalties  of  the  English,  proclaimed  on  the 
same  hills  and  in  the  same  language  one  thousand 
years  afterwards. 

It  has  been  asked,  "  Did  St  Patrick  give  the  Irish, 
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ia  whole  at  in  put,  a  tnuulation  of  tbe  Scriptam  in 
tboir  own  Bmgasge  ?"  To  thii  we  repl}',  there  la  no 
positive  proof  tbat  he  did;  bat  h  pnori  argameate 
ouKht  not  to  Iw  despiHd.  1.  St.  Pitrtck  wm  a  grut 
Bible  reader;  In  hii  two  abort  compnsltlone  he  quotee 
tlie  Scriptnree  furt^-three  timea.  3.  In  hia  dmy  the 
Irish  hfld  a  written  language;  their  annals  were  then 
written  In  it.  S.  In  hia  Epiitle  lo  CaroHaa  be  "calla 
upon  every  family  to  read  it  to  tbe  people."  4.  Can 
we  suppoae  that  St.  Patrick  and  bis  immediata  follow- 
ers, who  Giuoded  lana,  "the  star  of  the  weat,"aDd  who 
were  enlightening  Central  Europe  wiib  religion  and 
letters,  could  bave  left  their  own  Church  and  country 
without  at  least  some  portion  of  God's  Word  in  Iriah. 
Towerds  the  close  of  hia  life,  about  A.D.  166,  SL  Pat- 
rick in  Ireland  wrote  his  Cmfanm  in  what  aonw  call 
"  homely  Litin."  He  directed  it  {pimf.  6)  to  his  "Gal- 
ilean brethren,  and  the  many  thoaaand  spiritual  chil- 
dren whom  God  bad  given  him."  Most  probably  wine 
copy  of  this  and  of  hia  J^ruf'e  fonod  their  way  to  the 
Continent,  and  flaaJiy  to  aume  of  the  monaateiiee,  then 
almost  the  only  re posltoriee  of  iettara,  where  it  seema  to 
bave  remained  unnoticed  for  a  thousand  yaara.  When 
tbe  Bollandiats,  in  A.D.  1660,  begin  their  collections  of 
the  writings  of  tbe  fathers,  those  of  St.  Patrick  were 
collected,  and  thua  preserved  from  extinction.  In 
1848-60  they  were  copied  into  abl>i  Higoi's  Patnlogg, 
and  are  In  voL  liii  of  that  great  work. 

Accordinf{  to  tradition  and  contemporary  history,  St* 
Patrick  died  near  Armagh,  March  17,  A.D.  455,  in  the 
leventy-eigbtb  year  of  bis  age.  The  anniveraaiy  of 
hia  death  baa  ever  been  held  as  a  feiUvB  day  by  the 
Iriah,  not  only  on  their  own  green  iaie,  but  in  every 
other  part  of  the  wide  world  to  which  ware  and  oppm- 

atic  Christiaae,  celebrated  the  dying  day  of  their  aainta, 
Tatherthan,  a*  with  ua,  the  day  of  their  birth.  He  was 
tbe  honored  meana  of  introdocing  Cbristiani^  to  a 
people  who,  more  than  any  other  in  proportion  to  tbelr 
number,  have  spread  themselves  over  the  globe,  and 
who  have  always  carried  their  religion  with  them, 
whether  in  its  pure  and  primitive  state,  or  unhappily 
in  it*  later  and  vitiated  form.  St.  Patrick's  piety 
was  deep  and  abiding.  He  wonld  bave  been  a  saint 
in  any  age  or  country.  He  was  a  man  of  great  meek- 
ness ;  in  his  government  of  the  Cburch  and  hia  inter- 

and  everywhere  predominant.  His  religion  lilted 
him  above  the  love  of  wealth  or  of  worldly  honor. 
Like  the  prophet  Samuel  in  tbe  Old  TeaUment,  he 
used  lo  appeal  to  the  people,  after  living  with  them 
thirty  years:  "If  in  any  way  I  have  taken  augbt 
from  you,  tell  me,  and  I  will  restore  you  fourfold." 
He  kept  his  vow  ts  God  "never  lo  leave  Ireland." 
During  hia  miaaion  of  tbirty-four  years  among  them 
be  nearly  lost  tbe  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  He  waa 
perhaps  tbe  most  successful  missionsTy  of  tbe  &th  cen- 
tury. The  Koman  Catholics  have  proudly  and  exclu- 
sively claimed  St.  Patrick,  and  most  Proleetants  have 
Ignorantly  or  indiffdrently  allowed  their  claim,  thus 
giving  to  error  a  gratuity  which  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cover. But  he  waa  no  Romanist.  Hia  life  and  evan- 
gelical Chnrcb  of  tbe  Bth  century  ought  to  be  better 
known.  Tbe  familiar  story  of  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
reptile*  from  Ireland  tiy  this  saint  has  the  ugnification 
of  many  other  legends  and  allegories,  and  figures  the 
triumph  of  good  over  eril.  His  resting-place  at  Down, 
In  tbe  province  of  Ulster,  is  still  venerated  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  remains  were  preserved  many  years,  but 
his  church  at  Down  was  destroyed  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  sucb  relics  of  bim  as  remained  wei« 
scattered  either  by  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  or  by  those 
under  Crumwell.  When  represented  as  bishop,  he 
wears  the  usual  dress  with  the  mitre,  cope,  and  crosier, 
while  a  neophyte  regards  bim  with  reverence.  As  tbe 
apostle  of  Ireland,  he  sboald  wear  a  hooded  gown  and 
a  leathern  gkdle,    Tbe  staff,  wallet,  elandard  with  tbe 
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serpent  should  be  placed  baneatn  m*  teei. 

Those  who  deeiro  all  the  knowledge  lo  (ar  obtaiaed 
ragardbg  this  noted  man  and  hie  relatiOD  to  the  Cbeidi 
must  consult  Potthaet,  hibUolli.  BimI.  Mtd.  .£wi,  p.  m 
sq.  Of  the  latMt  bioKraphtB^  tbat  by  Uisa  CuttA 
(1S70)  gives  the  Roman  Catbolic  side  of  the  cue;  that 
by  Todd  (Dublin,  186S)  tbe  Protestintnew.  Beiidei 
these,  consult  De  Vinne's  Hitl.  of  At  Irid,  Primim 
OtuTck,  togtther  milt  iJu  Lift  of  St.  /■nfrsal  (New  Ycrt, 
1S70, 13moX  where  the  authoritiee  on  St.  Patrick's  Uft, 
labors,  and  doctrines  are  given.  Sea  also  Todd,  Bid. 
of  a»  IriA  CAairA ,-  Inett,  Mill,  of  tke  fiarig  G^H-i 
Ckurch !  Urs.  Jamaion,  Lfgatdi ;  Lea,  Bill,  of  Soar. 
dotal  Ce'iiacf:  Hill,  hul.  ofEng.  J^omXkmib,  p.  % 
and  Append,  iii ;  Uaclear,  HiMI.  afJiuiia—  iadte  Mid- 
dle Aga;  Coalimip.  Sen.  Sept.  1868;  H^eMmimUr Bt>. 
Oct.  1868,  p.  240;  Brii.  Qu.  Stv.  OcL  1867,  art  i; 
ffarper't  MimlUs,  Oct.  1871 ;  FriauU'  SemeM>,  it,  42T 
sq.     CD.D.> 

Patrick  (St.),  Knlgbts  o£  is  the  title  of  the  mem- 
Iwrs  of  an  Irish  order  of  knighthood  founded  by  king 
George  III  of  Great  Britain  on  Feb.  6. 1788.  in  bouor 
of  the  gr^t  Irish  apostle.  As  originally  a 
the  order  consisted  of  tbe  so^reign,  the  grs 
(who  was  always  the  reigning  lord-lientena 
land),  and  fifteen  knights;  "  ' 
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indicated  by  the  initials  "  K.  P."  Th«r  dren  ii  as 
follows :  The  coUar  (of  gold)  is  compoeed  of  Toeea  al- 
ternating with  harpe.  tied  together  with  a  knotof  gaU, 
the  Tosee  being  enamelled  alternately  white  withb 
red,  and  red  within  white,  and  in  tbe  centre  b  an  im- 
perial cmwn  surmounting  a  harp  of  gold,  fima  wbieh 
the  badge  is  suspended.  The  ioi^  or/npetis  of  goM. 
and  oval ;  surroDnding  It  is  a  wreath  at  thamncfc 
proper  on  a  gold  Held ;  within  this  is  a  band  of  sky- 
blue  enamel  charged  with  the  motto  of  the  ordfr, 
"Quu  aeparabit,  mdedstxiii^'"  in  gold  letters,  and 
within  (bis  band  a  saltire  gules  (tbe  cross  of  St.  Pat- 
rick), sarmonnted  by  a  shamrock  or  trefoil  alipperl 
vert,  having  on  each  of  ita  leaves  an  imperial  crown  or. 
The  Held  of  the  cross  Is  either  ardent  or  pierced  and 
left  open.  A  sky-blue  rUjboti,  worn  over  the  right 
sbonldcr,  sustains  the  badge  when  the  collar  is  a* 
worn.  The  ttar,  worn  on  (he  left  side,  differs  from  tbe 
badge  only  in  being  circular  In  place  of  ocal,  and  io 
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SQbstUntiiig  for  the  exterior  wreath  of  sluimrocks  eight 
rays  of  silver,  foar  of  which  are  larger  than  the  other 
four.  The  manUe  is  of  rich  sky-blae  tabinet,  lined  with 
white  silk,  and  fiMtened  by  a  cordon  of  blue  silk  and 
gold  with  tassels.  On  the  right  shoulder  is  the  hood, 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  mantle. — Chambers. 

Patrick,  John,  D.D.,  an  Englbh  divine,  brother 
of  the  succeeding,  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, about  1640,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  was  preacher 
at  the  Charter-house,  London.  He  died  about  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  Like  his  brother  the 
bishop.  Dr.  John  Patrick  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  papists.  He  vrote,  ReflecHom  upon  the  Devotions 
of  the  Romem  Churchy  with  the  Prayers,  Hymns,  and  Les- 
jofw  themselves,  taken  out  of  their  authentic  Books;  in 
three  Parts,  this  first  Part  containing  their  Devotions  to 
Saints  and  A  nyids  [all  ever  published] ;  with  two  Di- 
gresdons  eoneeming  the  ReHques  and  Mirades  in  Mr. 
Cressy's  late  History  [anonymous]  (Lond.1674, 8vo; : — 
The  Viryin  Mary  misrepresented  by  the  Roman  Church ; 
m  the  Traditions  of  that  Churc/i  concerning  her  Life  and 
Glory,  and  in  the  Devotions  pttid  to  her  as  the  MUher  of 
God;  both  shrwed  out  of  the  Offices  of  that  Church,  the 
Lessons  on  her  Festivals,  and  from  their  allowed  A  uthors  ; 
Part  J,  wherein  Two  of  her  Feasts,  h  r  Conception  and 
Nativity,  are  considered  [anonymous]  (Lond.  1688, 4to) ; 
alao  in  Gibson^s  Preservative,  xv,  292,  and  xvi,  1.  Dr. 
Patrick  also  published  The  Psalms  in  metre  (Lond. 
1710,  12mo). 

Patrick,  Symon,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Englbh 
prelate  of  the  orthodox  school,  flourished  during  the 
important  events  of  the  17th  century,  and  stands  next 
to  Tiliotson  in  influence  and  learning.     Burnet,  his 
contemporary,  ranks  Patrick  with  the  most  worthy  of 
the  Engliah  nation,  and  pronounces  him  one  who  was 
an  honor  to  the  Church  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Symon  Patrick  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1626.    His  father  was  a  mercer  of  good  credit, 
and  sent  him,  ladth  a  view  to  afibrding  the  boy  aU  the 
edacadonal  advantages  of  his  time,  early  to  school. 
He  received  his  first  educational  training  in  his  native 
pl&ce,  under  one  Merriweather,  the  translator  of  Sir  T. 
Browne's  ReKgio  Medici.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  Pat- 
rick was  admitted  into  Queen  *s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  with  great  diligence  and  unceasing 
perseverance.    At  the  usual  time  he  took  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  and  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege ;  and  ver}*  shortly  after  received  holy  orders  from 
Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his  retirement  at  Heigh- 
am,  after  bis  ejection  from  his  bishopric,  which,  hav- 
ing never  vacated,  he  continued  to  regard  as  his  see. 
Very  soon  after  his  ordination,  Patrick  was  received 
as  chaplain  into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  of 
Battenea,  who  gave  him  that  living  in  1658.    In  1061 
he  was  elected,  by  a  majority  of  fellows,  master  of 
Queen's  College,  in  opposition  to  a  royal  mandamus 
appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  to  that  place ;  but 
the  nfSnir,  being  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
-was  soon  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sparrow ;  and  some 
ot  the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  formerly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Patrick,  were  ejected.    His  next  preferment  was 
the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
given  him  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  1662,  where  he 
endeared  himself  much  to  the  parishioners  by  instruc- 
tlan  and  example,  and  (Mrticnlarly  by  continuing  all 
the  while  among  them  during  the  plague  in  1666.    He 
etodied,  preached,  visited  the  sick,  and  distributed 
^■Iwm  an  composedly  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  plague 
tboaght  of,  and  upon  a  review  of  the  awfiil  season  and 
f»i»  own  peril,  recorded  the  following  words :  "  I  sup- 
pose yon  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still ;  though  I 
understand  by  your  question  you  would  not  have  me. 
But,    my  friend,  what  am  I  better  than  another? 
Somebody  must  be  here ;  and  is  it  fit  I  should  set  such 
a  value  npon  myself  as  my  going  away  and  leaving 


another  will  signify?  For  it  will,  in  eflTect,  be  to  say 
that  I  am  too  good  to  be  lost ;  but  it  is  no  matter  if 
another  be.  Truly,  I  do  not  think  mj'self  so  consid- 
erable to  the  world:  and  though  my  friends  set  a 
good  price  upon  me,  yet  that  temptation  hath  not  yet 
made  me  of  their  mind ;  and  I  know  their  love  makes 
me  pass  for  more  with  them  than  I  am  worth.  When 
I  mention  that  word,  love,  I  confess  it  moves  me  much, 
and  I  have  a  great  passion  for  them,  and  wish  I  might 
live  to  embrace  them  once  again;  but  I  must  not  take 
any  undue  courses  to  satisfy  this  passion,  which  is  but 
too  strong  in  me.  I  must  let  reason  prevail,  and 
stay  with  my  charge,  which  1  take  hitherto  to  be  m^' 
duty,  whatever  come."  A  little  later  he  writes :  "  Dur- 
ing my  confinement  with  these  afflicted  people  I  bad 
many  heavenly  meditations  in  my  mind,  and  found 
the  pleanre  wherewith  they  filled  the  soul  was  fur  be- 
yond all  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  Nor  could  I  fancy 
anything  that  would  last  so  long,  nor  give  me  such 
joy  and  delight,  as  those  thoughts  which  I  had  of  the 
other  world,  and  the  taste  which  God  vouchsafed  me 
of  it"  (^Autobiography,  p.  62).  It  is  said,  further,  that, 
out  of  a  special  regard  to  these  people,  he  refused  the 
archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  Having  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  dislike  to  his  college  at  Cambridge,  he  went  to 
Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity ;  and,  entering  him- 
self of  Christ  Church,  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in 
1666.  He  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
about  the  same  time.  In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1 679.  In 
1680  the  lord-chancellor.  Finch,  oflfered  him  the  living 
of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields ;  but  Dr.  Patrick  refused 
it,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison.  In  1682 
Dr.  Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  history  professor 
at  Oxford,  and  had  written  many  bitter  books  against 
the  Church  of  England,  sent  for  Patrick  upon  his  sick- 
bed, and  solemnly  declared  his  regret  npon  that  ac- 
count, which  declaration,  being  signed,  was  published 
after  his  death.  During  the  reign  of  James  II  Dr. 
Patrick  was  one  of  those  chHmpions  who  deluded  the 
Protestant  relitiion  against  the  papists.  In  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Liturgy,  his  special  share  was 
the  remodelling  of  the  Collects ;  the  process  employed 
for  which  purpose  is  described  in  Birch's  Life  of  TH- 
lotson,  who  at  that  time  was  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
was  the  soul  of  the  commission.  In  Tillotson's  com- 
monplace-book was  found  a  paper  in  short- hand,  enti- 
tled '*  Concessions  which  will  probably  be  made  by 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  union  of  Protestants ; 
which  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Portland  by  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  Sept.  18, 1689."  There  were  seven  heads,  which 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  transcribe,  aa 
Patrick  was  one  of  the  most  active  commissioners : 

"  1.  That  the  ceremonies  enloined  or  recommended  in 
the  Litnrgj  or  Canuns  be  left  iDdlfferent. 

*'2.  That  the  Liturgy  be  carefally  reviewed,  and  such 
alterations  and  changes  therein  made  as  niav  supplv  the 
defects,  aud  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  all  grouuds  of 
exception  to  any  part  of  it.  by  leaving  out  the  a|)ocryi)hal 
lestfous,  and  correcting  the  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
need  In  the  public  service,  where  there  is  need  of  it ;  and 
in  many  oth^  particulars. 

"3.  That,  Instead  of  all  former  declarations  and  sub- 
scriptions to  be  made  by  ministers,  it  shall  be  cnffldeDt 
for  them  that  are  admitted  to  the  exercise  nf  their  minis- 
try  in  the  Church  of  England  to  subscribe  one  general 
declaration  and  promise  to  this  purpose,  viz.  that  we  do 
submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Cbnrch  of  England  as  it  shall  oe  established  by  law,  and 
promise  to  teach  and  practice  accordingly. 

"4.  That  a  new  booy  of  eccleslnsiical  canons  be  made, 
particularly  with  a  regard  to  a  more  effectual  pnivision  for 
the  reformation  of  manners  both  in  ministers  and  people. 

"&  That  there  be  an  effectual  regulation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  to  remedy  the  great  abuses  and  inconveniences 
which,  by  degrees  and  length  of  time,  have  crept  into 
them :  and,  particularly,  that  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion be  taken  out  of  the  hands  or  lay  officer:*,  and  placed 
in  the  bishop,  aud  not  to  be  exerci!*ed  for  trivial  matters, 
but  upon  great  and  weighty  occasions. 

"0.  That  for  the  future  those  who  have  been  ordained  in 
any  of  the  foreign  Reformed  churches  be  not  required  to 
be  re-ordained  here  to  render  them  capable  of  preferment 
in  this  Chnrcb. 
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"7.  That  for  the  ftittire  none  be  capable  of  any  ecclesl- 
aitlcal  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England 
that  shnll  be  ordained  in  England  otherwise  than  by  Dish- 
ope.  And  that  tboee  who  have  been  ordained  only  by 
presbyters  shall  not  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  for- 
mer ordination.  But  because  many  have  and  do  still 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  such  ordination,  where  episcopal 
ordination  may  be  had,  and  is  by  law  requirod.  it  shall  be 
sufficient  for  such  persons  to  receive  ordination  f^om  a 
bishop  in  this  or  the  like  form :  If  thou  art  not  already 
ordained,  I  ordain  thee,  etc ;  as  In  case  a  doubt  be  made 
of  auy  one's  baptism,  it  is  appointed  by  the  Liturgy  that 
he  l>e  baptised  In  this  form:  If  thou  art  not  baptued,  I 
baptize  tnee,*'  etc. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688  great  nse  was  made  of  dean 
Patrick,  who  was  very  active  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  Church :  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  review  of 
the  Ittorgy.  In  1689  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, and  emplo3'ed,  with  other  bishops,  to  compose 
the  disorders  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  In  1691  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Turner,  who 
was  deprived  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
Here  he  continued  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good 
bishop,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  which  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be.  In  his  early  life  he  had  regarded  the 
Nonconformists  with  little  favor,  and  had  even  written 
against  them  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  /riendly  Debate 
between  a  GmformUt  <md  Nonconformist  (1668),  but  in 
his  latter  years,  especially  while  in  the  episcopate,  he 
bad  had  occasion  to  change  his  opinion.  He  had  even 
a  great  share  in  the  comprehension  projected  by  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  Dissenters. 
This  may  appear  strange,  as  in  the  prefitce  to  his  dia- 
logue l>etween  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist  he 
had  opposed  such  a  design,  and  thereby  given  great  of- 
fence to  lord  chief-justice  Hale,  who  was  zealous  for  it. 
His  notices  of  the  comprehension  pro<»edings,  in  his 
autobiographical  detail,  are  meagre,  and  cast  no  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  chief  partictdars  may  be  found 
in  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter,  Birch's  Z^e  of  TUhtton, 
Burnet's  Ovon  TVme,  and  other  publications.  Says  Har- 
ris, the  biogri4>her  of  Dr.  Manton :  *'  Bishop  Patrick, 
in  advanced  age,  remarked,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  favor  of  the  *  Occasional  Conformity'  Bill, 
that  *  He  had  been  known  to  write  against  the  Dis- 
senters in  his  younger  years,  but  that  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  reason  to  alter  his  opinion  of  that 
people,  and  that  way  of  writing.' "  The  reason  was, 
probably,  his  more  intimate,  and  therefore  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Nonconformists.  Many  of  these 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  personal  contact  he 
was  disappointed,  happily,  not  to  find  violent  political 
partisans,  but  men  who  professed  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  men  of  devout 
and  exemplary  life ;  men  who  held  the  doctrinal  arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  and  lamented  that  a 
fisw  things — and  only  a  few — prevented  their  embrac- 
ing its  communion;  for  they  entertained  no  opposition 
as  to  the  utility  of  national  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. Indeed  it  remains  an  open  question  at  this 
day  whether  Dusent  might  not  have  been  forever 
ended  in  that  period  of  English  history  had  not  the 
Altitudinarians,  or  Tractarians  as  we  now  call  them, 
been  so  powerful  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Indeed, 
we  think,  had  there  not  been  such  moderate  men  as 
Tillotaon  and  Patrick  to  allay  the  storm  which  was 
then  preparing  again,  there  might  have  been  a  renewal 
of  the  melancholy  scenes  of  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
Bishop  Patrick's  services  to  the  Ehglish  Church,  and 
the  English  people  as  well,  cannot,  then,  be  too  highly 
prized.  He  died  at  Ely  May  81,  1707,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory.  Bishop  Patrick  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  as  well  as  l)est  writers  of  his  time.  He 
publiBhed  many  and  various  works :  some  of  the  de- 
votional kind,  many  Sermons,  Trcicts  offomst  Popery, 
and  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  vpon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.   These  last  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and 


perhape  the  moat  oaefinl  of  any  ever  writtaa  in  the 
English  language.  They  were  published  at  varioos 
times,  but  as  this  prelate  dUd  not  proceed  beyvod  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  commentaries  of  Lowth,  Ar- 
ntXi,  Whitby,  and  Lowman  are  generally  added  to 
complete  the  work.  In  this  enlarged  or  completed 
form  it  is  published,  entitled  A  critical  ComMHesUarg 
and  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  and  New  TestamesU  and  the 
Apocrypha,  by  Patrick,  Lowth,  Amald,  Whitby,  and 
Lowman ;  corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman  (LonL 
1822, 6  vols.  4to).  The  historical  and  poetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  by  Bp.  Patrick ;  the  PropbetB, 
by  W. Lowth;  the  Apocrypha,  by  Arnald;  the  New 
Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Reveladon^  by 
Whitby ;  the  Revelation,  by  Lowman.  There  is  a  new 
edition,  with  the  text  printed  at  large  (not  formerly 
given),  4  vols.  imp.  8vo,  18&8,  and  other  datea.  There 
are  various  editions  in  folio,  which  are  esteemed  &r 
the  large  type  with  which  they  are  printed;  but  none 
of  them  contain  Lowman,  and  but  few  copiea  oontsin 
Amald.  In  that  size  the  work  is  in  6  vols,  withovt 
Amald,  which  makes  a  seventh  when  added.  As 
edition  of  all  Bp.  Patrick's  works  was  broaght  oat  in 
1858  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  A.M.  (Oxf.  9  vols. 
8vo).  His  Atdobiftgraphy  was  published  at  Oxford  u 
1839.  A  list  of  all  his  writings  is  given  by  Darling, 
Cyclop. B%bL%WA-Wyi.  See Debarj^ ^tuT. (j/'tie CL 
of  England,  1686-1717,  p.  20,  81,  208,  880 ;  Perry,  BisL 
of  the  Ch,  of  England,  ii,  397;  iii,  82;  Stongfaton,  £/>- 
cles.  Hist,  of  England,  i,  888;  ii,  140,  854;  Chrittias 
Observer,  Nov.  1843,  art.  L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Patrii  Dei  (Lat.  pater,  '*a  fhtiier,"  and  DO, 
''gods*'),  a  name  applied  in  heathen  antiquity  to  the 
gods  Arom  whom  tribes  were  believed  to  be  sprung,  or 
to  gods  worshipped  by  their  ancestors.  Sometimes 
the  name  was  given  to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors. Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  term  was 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  Furies  or  Eumenides. 

PatrXmi  and  MatrXmi  are  names  applied  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  children  whose  parents  had 
been  married  according  to  the  religions  ceremony 
called  Confarreatio.  These  were  genially  conaidered 
as  more  suitable  for  the  service  of  tiie  gods  tlian  tlie 
children  of  other  marriages. 

Patrimony  is  the  term  ancientiy  given  to  ChMreh 
estates  or  revenues.  Thus  we  find  mentioned,  in  the 
letters  of  St.  Gregory,  not  only  the  patrimony  of  the  So- 
man Church,  but  those  likewise  of  the  churches  of 
liimini,  Milan,  and  Ravenna.  This  name,  therefore. 
does  not  peculiarly  signify  any  foreign  dominioo  of 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  or  the 
pope.  Churches,  in  cities  whose  inhabitants  were  but 
of  modem  existence,  had  no  estates  left  to  them  out 
of  their  own  district;  but  those  in  imperial  cttka,  mnA 
as  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan,  where  senators  and  per* 
sons  of  the  first  rank  inhabited,  were  endowed  with  es- 
tates in  divers  parts  of  the  world.  St.  Gregory  men- 
tions the  patrimony  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna,  in  Skiir, 
and  another  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  in  that  kinfrdom. 
The  Roman  Church  had  patrimonies  in  France,  Airies, 
Sicily,  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  many  other  coaotrin. 
The  same  St.  Gregory  Imd  a  lawsuit  with  the  bishop  of 
Ravenna  for  the  patrimonies  of  the  two  chorcfaei^  which 
afterwards  ended  by  agreement. 

Patriots  in  Christ,  an  appellation  given  to  ccf^ 
tain  Wttrtemberg  Separatists,  originated  by  the  abbe 
Gregoire,  who  appeared  in  1801,  during  the  rising  pop- 
ularity of  Bonapaite,  and  maintained  that  be  was  the  se^> 
ond  and  true  Messiah,  who  was  to  destroy  the  spiritual 
Babylon  and  give  freedom  to  the  natioosi  They  foniied 
themselves  into  an  order  of  knighthood,  caHed  the 
Knights  of  Napoleon,  bnt  as  the  amUtkMis  penaugf 
on  whom  their  expectations  rested  made  no  preCenioas 
to  the  dignity  which  they  had  marked  out  for  htm,  they 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  speedily  fe&  iato  ol>> 
livion. 
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PatripaBfliaiUi  (from  Patre  Pasao,  **  a  suffering  Fa- 
ther^), a  tide  given  by  their  opponents  to  those  Chm- 
liana  who  deny  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  The  first  to  whom  it  was  applied 
were  the  followers  of  Praxeas,  against  whom  Tertullian 
published,  about  the  year  200,  one  of  his  celebrated 
treatises.  Piazeas  wss  a  Phrygian,  who  had  come  to 
Rome,  and  exerted  himself  there  with  great  effect  against 
the  Muntanists,  whom  the  Roman  bishop  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  admitting  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  His  peculiar  views  on  the  Trinity  were  over- 
looked at  the  time.  But  Tertullian  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  Montanist,  and  ta  such  bad  a  double  motive 
for  attacking  Praxeas  and  his  followers.  His  treatise  is 
OUT  chief  authority  for  the  opinions  the}'  held,  but  there 
is  some  obscurity  about  it.  From  some  passages  it 
would  appear  that  Praxeas  admitted  no  distiuctions  in 
the  Godhead  previous  to  the  appearing  of  God  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  From  others  it  rather  seems  that  be 
suppoaed  him  to  have  manifested  himself  as  the  Son 
undier  the  old  dispensation.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Praxeas  believed,  as  the  Sabellians  did  after  him, 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  merely  names 
for  the  different  modes  under  which  one  and  the  same 
person  operated  or  was  manifest  Tertullian  aigued 
that  if  this  view  was  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Father  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  suffered  on  the  cross. 
See  MoNAKCHiANS;  Noetus;  Sabeluans;  and  Sa- 
BSLLius.  The  followers  of  Praxeas  were  also  called 
Monca-ckutnt,  because  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Deity;  and  Patripassians,  because  they 
believed  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately  united  with 
the  man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with  him  the 
anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  torments  of  an  igno- 
minious death.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  sect  formed 
to  itself  any  separate  place  of  worship,  or  removed  from 
the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Christians.  See  Neander, 
IlisL  of  Dogmas  (see  Index) ;  Planting  and  Trammg, 
voL  ii ;  Milman,  Ui^,  of  Latin  Chrittiamtyy  i,  78 ;  Al- 
zog,  Kirdunguch,  i,  112;  Schaff,  Church  Hist  voL  i; 
Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ  (see  Index) ;  Haag,  Hist,  des 
Dogmes;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index  in 
voLii).    (J.H.W.) 

Patrlstlcs  is  a  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  more  particularly  of  doctrinal  history.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  lives,  writings,  and  theological  opinions 
of  the  Christian  authors  of  the  ancient  Graco- Latin 
Church  before  the  separation  into  two  antagonistic 
bodies.  The  terms  are  sometimes  so  distinguished 
that  Patrology  is  defined  to  be  biographical  and  lit- 
erary, Patrlstlcs  doctrinal  and  ethioil.  A  complete 
work  most  cover  both.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  precise  boundaries.  Patristics  l)e- 
frins  with  the  apostolic  fiithers,  and  closes  with  Gregory 
I  in  the  West,  and  with  John  of  Damascus  in  the  East. 
John  of  Damascus  cannot  be  omitted,  since  he  is  the 
last  authoritative  divine  of  the  Greek  Church  who 
auma  up  the  labors  of  the  earlier  Greek  fsthers.  But 
it  ia  improper  to  carry  patristics  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  as  to  comprehend  Anselm,  Peter  the  Lombard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen.  It  must  be 
atrictly  confined  to  the  fathers,  L  e.  to  those  writers 
who  produced  the  Catholic  dogmas,  as  distinguished 
from  the  schoolmen  who  digested,  analyzed,  and  sys- 
tematized these  dogmas.  The  title  yu/W,  Church  fa- 
thtr  (jMXter  teclena  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  2K),  is 
relative.  Every  Church  has  its  fathers  and  founders. 
But  it  18  usually  applied  to  those  divines  of  the  early 
Christiaii  centuries  who  excelled  in  learning,  judg- 
ment, piety,  and  ortlsodoxy.  Some  of  them  were  not 
only  laminaries  (/KsmiarJa),  but  also  princes  (^primates) 
and  saints  of  the  Church  {saacti  patres).  In  a  wider 
sense  it  ia  extended  to  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
saerit  and  distinction.    The  line  of  the  Greek  Esthers 


is  Qsoally  dosed  with  John  of  Damascus  (d.  754),  the 
line  of  the  Latin  fathers  with  Gregory  I  (d.  604). 

The  Roman  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
pater  ecelesia,  doctor  ecdesitSy  and  auctor  ecckskuHcus. 
(1.)  Paires  scelesies  are  all  ancient  teachers  who  com- 
bine antifttitasj  doctrina  orthodoxa,  tanctitas  vita,  and 
approbatio  eedesim  (which  may  be  expressed  or  silent). 
These  requisites,  however,  are  only  imperfectly  com- 
bined even  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  fatliers ;  some 
excel  in  learning  (Ori^n,  Jerome),  some  in  piety  (Pol- 
ycarp),  some  in  orthodoxy  (Irenasus,  Atbanasius,  Leo 
I),  some  in  vigor  and  depth  (Tertullian,  Augustine), 
some  in  eloquence  (Chrysostom),  but  none  could  stand 
the  test  of  Roman  orthodoxy  of  the  Tridentine  or.  Vat- 
ican stamp,  and  many  of  them  would  have  to  be  con- 
demned as  heretics.  Thb  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  fathers  of  the  ante-Nicene  age  (see  Schaff,  Church 
Hist,  i,  455).  (2.)  Doctores  ecchsia  are  the  most  au- 
thoritative of  the  Church  fathers,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  above  requisites,  excel  in  learning  (eminent  erudi- 
00%  and  have  the  express  approbation  of  the  Church 
(expressa  eedesim  detiaraiio).  The  recognised  Greek 
Church  doctors  are:  Atbanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Greg- 
ory of  Kazianzum,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
John  of  Damascus.  The  Latin  Church  doctors  are: 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory 
the  Great,  also  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  to  whom  are  added 
the  leading  mediasvid  divines,  Bernard  of  Clairvauz, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona  venture.  (Among  more  recent 
divines,  Bellarmine,  Bossuet,  and  Perrone  would  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.)  (d.)  Auetores  ecdesiastici :  those  ancient 
Christian  writers  who  are  less  important  for  didactic 
theology,  or  held  questionable  or  heterodox  opinions, 
as  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Orlgen,  Euse- 
bius,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Theodoret 

Patristics  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  (1.) 
The  Apostolic  fathers,  i.  e.  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  apostles,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  and 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  centuiy,  and  represent  a  faint 
echo  of  the  age  of  inspiration.  These  are  Clement  of 
Rome,  Polycarp,  Ignatius  (and  Pseudo-Ignatius),  Psen- 
do-Bamabas,  Paphis,  Hermas,  and  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  beautiful  Epistle  to  Diognetns.  Important 
literary  discoveries,  which  throw  some  lighten  doubtful 
questions  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  have  recently  been 
made,  viz.  the  Syriac  Ignatius,  the  Greek  Hermas,  the 
Greek  of  the  first  five  chapters  of  Barnabas,  and  a  new 
MS.  of  the  Clementine  Epistles,  edited  by  Bryennios 
(1876).  llie  best  edition,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
is  Patrum  Apotiolioorum  Opera  (ed.  P.  de  Gebhardt, 
Ad.  Hamack,  Th.  Zahn,  Leips.  1876  sq.).  (2.)  The  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  i.  e.  the  apologists  and  theologians  of 
the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Christianity  against  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  the  refutation  of  the  Ebionitisb  and  Gnostic  here- 
sies (see  Otto,  Corpus  Apologetarum  Christianorum  [2d 
ed.  Leips.  1876  sq.] ;  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  pub- 
lished by  Clark  [Edinb.  1867-72, 25  vols.]),  (a)  Greek 
fisthers :  Justin  Martyr  (d.  166),  Irenssus  (d.  202),  Hip- 
poly  tns  (d.  286),  Clementof  Alexandria  (d.220),  Origen 
(d.  254),  and  others  of  less  importance.  Of  these  Ire- 
nsBus  is  the  soundestdivine,  Origen  the  greatest  scholar. 
(6)  Latin  fathers :  Tertullian  (d.  about  220),  Cyprian 
(d.  268),  Minudus  Felix,  Amobius.  (8.)  The  Nicene 
fathers  of  the  4th  century,  who  chiefly  developed  and 
defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
in  the  Arian  conflict  iVom  825  to  881.  (a)  Greek  fSs- 
thers :  Eusebius  (the  historian,  d.  840),  Atbanasius  (the 
father  of  orthodoxy,  d.  878),  Gregory  of  Nasianznm 
(the  theologian,  d.  891),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  895), 
Basil  the  Great  (d.  879),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (d.  886), 
Chrysostom  (the  prince  of  pulpit  orators,  d.  407),  Epi- 
phanius  (the  orthodox  zealot,  d.  408),  and  others.  (5) 
Latin  fathers :  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (**  the  Atbanasius  of 
the  West,"  d.  868),  Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  897).  (4.) 
The  post'Nicetke  fathers,  who  developed  the  orthodox 
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cliristolopy  and  the  Aindamental  doctrines  of  Christian 
anthropology  and  soteriolog}'.  (a)  Greek  Church: 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444),'TheodoTet  (d.  458),  John 
of  Damascus  (d.  about  760).  (6)  Latin  Church :  Je- 
rome (d.  419),  Augustine  (d.  430),  Leo  the  Great  (d. 
401),  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604). 

Literature. — Patriptics  began  with  the  work  of  Je- 
rome (d.  419),  De  viris  iUuHribtu  ».  de  tcriptoribut  ecofe- 
gioiticis,  which  contains  biographical  sketches  of  the 
most  eminent  Christian  authors  down  to  the  6th  oen- 
tur}'.  It  was  continued  by  Gennadius  (490),  Isidore 
of  Spain,  and  other  raediieval  writers.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation this  study  was  especially  cultivated  by  Roooan 
Catholic  scholars,  as  Bellarmine,  Oudln,  Du  Pin,  C. 
Nourry,  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  Lumper,  Sprenger,  Mdhler, 
Fessler,  Alzog;  and  by  some  Anglican  divines,  as  Cave, 
Pearson,  Fell,  and  the  Tractarian  school.  The  Ger- 
mans have  cultivated  the  biographical  and  critical  de- 
partment, and  furnished  a  number  of  valuable  patristic 
monographs,  as  TertuUian  and  Chrysostom  by  Nean- 
der,  Origen  by  Thomnsius  and  Redepenning,  Gregory 
of  Naztanzum  by  UUmann,  Jerome  by  Z6cbler,  Augus- 
tine by  Bindemann.  The  best  editions  of  the  fathers 
are  the  Benedictine,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  the  most 
complete  and  convenient  (though  by  no  means  the  most 
critical)  is  Migne's  PcUrdoffim  Cnrmts  eompUiuB  *,  Bib- 
Uotheea  UnivencUit  .  .  .  omnium  J3S,  Patrum,  Docto- 
nrm,  Scriptorumque  eeeleaiatUcorum^  embracing  the  ec- 
clesiastical literature  from  the  apostolic  fathers  down 
to  the  age  of  Innocent  III  (Paris,  1844  sq.).  A  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Latin  fathers  was  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  (1866),  and 
embraces  so  far  Sulpicius  Severus,  Minucius  Felix,  and 
Cyprian.  Of  modem  works  on  patristics,  the  principal 
are :  Mdbler,  Patrolopie  (ed.  Reithmayr,  Regensburg, 
1850,  only  1  vol.  to  close  of  800) ;  Fessler,  Imiituiumet 
Patrol.  (Oenip.  1860, 2  vols.,  to  Gregory  the  Great);  Al- 
zog, Grundrin  dr  Patrologie  (2d  ed.  Freiburg,  1869; 
8d  ed.  1876);  Donaldson,  A  Critical  History  ofCkr'u- 
tian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death  of  the  Apo^ 
tlea  to  the  Nieene  Council  (Lond.  1864-66,  8  vols.).  A 
biographical  Dictionary  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  William  Smith,  will  shortly  be 
published  in  London  as  a  sequel  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  is- 
sued in  1876.  See  Fathbbs  op  the  Church  ;  Pa- 
TROLOOY.     (P.  S.) 

Patrisi,  Const autim,  a  modem  Italian  prelate,  the 
intimate  companion  of  pope  Pius  IX,  and  cardinal-vicar, 
was  bom  at  Siena  Sept.  4, 1798.  He  was  the  scion  of  a 
noble  family,  and  was  intended  for  militaiy  service,  but 
being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  he  preferred  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  in  her  ranks  rapidly  rose  to  places 
of  responsibility  and  influence.  In  1834  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a  bishopric,  and  two  years  later  was  created 
a  cardinaL  Five  years  after  this  he  was  made  the  vicar- 
general  of  his  holiness  the  pope,  whom  he  served  most 
faithfully  his  life  long.  Patrizi  had  been  iiistramental 
in  the  election  of  Pius  IX,  and  became  the  most  devoted, 
laborious,  and  perhaps  important  official,  after  Antonelli, 
in  this  pontificate.  He  was,  however,  the  decided  foe  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  these  latter  years,  when  the  Jesuits 
rule  with  high  hand  at  Rome,  Patrizi  has  had  but  little 
to  say  that  was  not  carefully  weighed,  lest  it  were  in- 
tended in  injury  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  the  pope 
himself  never  wavered  in  his  affection  for  PatrizL  Pius 
IX  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  man  whose  counsels  were 
worth  heeding,  and  to  the  last  esteemed  his  friend  the 
vicar-general  Patrizi  died  Dec  17, 1876.  Besides  the 
offices  above  referred  to,  he  was  bishop  of  Porto  and 
Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Episcopal 
Residence,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  arch- 
priest  of  the  Maria  Majoria,  and,  besides,  dean  of  the 
»Sacred  College.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by 
the  presence  of  a  Methodist  church  Just  across  the  way 
from  his  vicarial  palace.  A  few  days  before  his  death 
a  mutual  friend  informed  the  pope  diat  Patrizi  avowed 


his  *'  illness  afflicted  him  only  for  two  reflaoiis :  because 
it  prevented  his  saying  mass  and  seeing  his  holineH." 
Pius  IX,  greatly  moved  by  this  dedaratioa,  resolved  to 
break  his  voluntary  imprisonment  to  attest  in  penon  his 
affection  for  his  best  friend.  He  gave  orden  aooordxng- 
ly,  but  his  physicians  effectively  interfered,  and  Patrizi 
was  denied  this  last  favor.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pat'robas  (IlarpojSac,  probably  for  Uarpd^oc, 
life  of  his  father,  see  Wolf,  Curte,  ad  loc.),  a  Cfaristisa 
at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutation  (Rom.  zvi 
14).  A.D.  66.  According  to  late  and  uncertain  tra- 
dition, he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  becaxoe 
bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  De  Sept.  Apoiio- 
lis)f  and  suffered  martyrdom  together  with  Flulologiu 
on  Kovember  4  (Estius).  Accordingly  the  Roman 
mart}Tology  assigns  that  day  as  bis  annlversuy. 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  zvi,  thii 
was  borne  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  emperor's 
household  (Sueton.  Galba,  20;  Martial,  J^,  11,32,$}, 

Patrooiniiim  is  a  name  for  the  festival  anonallT 
observed  by  the  Romanists  to  commemorate  those 
saints  under  whose  protection  a  church  has  been  bnih 
or  founded.     See  Patbom . 

Patroc'luB  (florpocXoc,  a  fluent  Greek  namt 
since  the  time  of  Homer),  the  father  of  Nicnnor,  the  fii- 
mous  adversary  of  Judas  MaccabsBus  (2  Mace.  Tin,  9). 

Patroclus  of  Arles,  a  French  Roman  Gatholic 
prelate,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  as 
bishop  of  the  diocese  from  which  he  is  named.  A  dis- 
pute of  long  standing  then  existed  between  the  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Vienne  with  regard  to  metropolitan  juris- 
diction. The  question  was  brought  before  e  couiidl  at 
Turin  in  the  year  401,  when  it  was  decided,  fttr  the  aske 
of  peace,  that  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  should  bdooe 
to  that  prelate  who  could  prove  his  see  to  be  the  dril 
capital  of  the  province ;  and  that  meanwhile  each  should 
execute  the  office  in  the  dioceses  nearest  to  his  own. 
The  strife  was  thus  suspended  for  the  time ;  but  in  417 
Patroclus  addressed  himself  to  pope  Zozimus,  to  obtain 
restitution  of  the  rights  which  he  maintained  to  be 
originally  inherent  in  his  see ;  and  that  pontifl|  proba- 
bly without  sufiicient  examination,  granted  his  request. 
He  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  directing  that  tb« 
bishop  of  Aries  should  exercise  metropolitan  jurisdktkn 
over  these  provinces, Viennensis,  and  Prima  and  Senmdt 
Narbonensis;  that  he  should  preside  at  the  consecration 
of  their  bishops ;  that  all  cleigy  travelling  abroad  aboeM 
obtain  from  him  liUerte  formajta,  or  commendatory  let- 
ters; and  that  he  shoidd  decide  ecdesiastical  cauae«. 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  important 
enough  to  be  reserved  to  the  cognizance  of  the  pope 
himself.  These  distinctions  he  declared  to  rest  apim 
the  apostolic  foundation  of  the  see ;  Trophimus  haviiy 
been  despatched  from  Rome  to  be  the  fint  bishop  oi 
Aries,  and  the  Christian  faith  having  been  diffused  ham 
that  original  source  throughout  (ysuL.  See  Jar^-is,  Z/tA 
ofCh.  of  France,  i*  6  sq.;  Riddle,  //«^.  of  the  Papacy. 

Patrology,  a  term  which  properiy  applies  to  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  systems  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  Church  fathers ;  while  Pairisiiee  stricdy 
relates  to  their  life,  history,  and  literary  character. 
The  two  words,  however,  are  generally  used  inter- 
changeably. The  writings  of  the  ante-Nioene  fiubcrs 
are  remarkable  for  their  defbrenoe  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  Their  doctrines  and  exhortationa  are 
based  upon  the  New  Testsment,  and  fortified  Inr  cita- 
tions from  the  Grospels  and  Epistles.  This  peculiarity 
aids  one  in  determining  how  far  the  New  Testament 
was  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  and  what  ap- 
proach had  then  been  made  towards  the  settlemtnt  of 
the  canon.  The  ante-Nicene  Cathers  agree  in  their 
testimony  to  the  reformation  wrought  by  ChristianitT 
in  private  morals  and  in  public  manneis.  Thus  Ter- 
tuUian, in  his  Apology^  boMly  challenges  the  enenias 
of  Christians  to  point  out  any  evil  In  tbair  lives  that 
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can  be  HAAy  ascribed  to  their  religion,  and  refers  wifch 
exultation  to  their  domeatic  purity,  their  integrity  in 
baaineas,  their  solriety  and  order,  and  their  abound- 
ing cliaritiefl,  as  fruits  of  the  Giospel.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  in  the  ante-Nioene  fathers  tracee  of  that 
spirit  of  phiksopby  and  of  erudition  which  in  their 
successors  shaped  the  doctrinal  germs  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  elaborate  systems  of  theology,  yarying 
according  to  the  influence  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
upon  the  thought  of  the  age,  though  in  general  one 
finds  in  that  period  rather  the  elementary  and  practi- 
cal truths  that  belong  to  an  age  of  missionary  zeaL 
But  though  we  may  not  look  to  the  early  fiitbers  for 
classic  elegance  of  style  or  the  perfection  of  rhetorical 
art,  one  is  charmed  with  their  simple  fenror,  with 
their  earnestness  of  purpose,  with  their  unflinching 
devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused ;  and  some- 
thing of  roughness,  even  of  Tiolenoe,.may  be  pardoned 
in  men  who  lived  in  stormy  times,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  in  view  of  the  torture,  the  block,  the  arena. 
We  owe  to  them  a  living  picture  of  Christianity  as  a 
working  power  in  human  thought  and  society  at  the 
banning  of  its  triumphs.     See  Patristics. 

Patron  (Lat.  paironvs,  from  pafer,  **£stlier") 
among  the  Romans  originally  signified  a  citizen  who 
had  dependents  that  under  the  name  of  client*  were 
attached  to  him.     Before  the  time  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  term  pet- 
trotnu  was  in  opposition  to  UbertiUy  these  two  words 
being  used  to  signify  persons  who  stood  to  one  another 
in  the  relation  of  master  and  manumitted  slave.     The 
Roman  was  not  denuded  of  all  right  in  his  slave  when 
he  freed  him :  a  tie  remained  somewhat  like  that  of 
parent  and  child,  and  the  law  recognised  important 
obligationa  on  the  part  of  the  libertus  towards  his  pa^ 
tron,  the  neglect  of  which  involved  severe  punishment. 
In  some  cases  the  patron  could  claim  a  right  to  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  property  of  his  freedman.     The 
origina]  idea  of  a  patron  apart  from  the  manumitter 
of  alaves  continued  to  exist.     A  Roman  citisen,  de- 
airoua  of  a  protector,  might  attach  himself  to  a  pa^ 
tron,  whose  client  he  thenceforward  became ;  and  dis- 
tinguished Romans  were  sometimes  patrons  of  depend- 
ent states  or  cities,  particularly  where  they  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  them  into  subjection.     Thus 
the  Maroelli  were  patrons  of  the  Sicilians,  because 
Claudius  Marcellns  had  conquered  Syracuse  and  Sic- 
ily.    The  patron  was  the  guardian  of  his  client*s  in- 
teT«8t,  public  and  private;  as  his  legal  adviser,  he 
vindicated  his  rights  before  the  courts  of  law.     The 
client  was  bound,  on  various  occasions,  to  assist  the 
patron  with  money,  as  by  paying  the  costs  of  his  suits, 
contributing  to  the  marriage  portions  of  his  daughters, 
and  defraying  in  part  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
dischaige  of  public  functions.    Patron  and  client  were 
nnder  an  obligation  never  to  accuse  one  another;  to 
violate  this  law  amounted  to  the  crime  of  treason,  and 
any  one  was  at  liberty  to  slay  the  offender  with  im- 
ponity.     One  obvious  efi^ect  of  the  institution  of  cU- 
etUeia  was  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  union 
between  classes  of  citizens  wlio  were  otherwise  con- 
Unoally  brought  into  opposition  to  each  other.     As 
the  patron  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  support  of 
hia  clients  in  courts  of  Justice,  the  word  patromu  ae- 
qnired,  in  course  of  time,  the  signification  of  advocate, 
or  lefi^  adviser  and  defender,  the  client  being  the 
party  defSended;  henoe  the  modem  relation  between 
eoanael  and  client. 

Pcvtroik,  in  time,  came  to  be  a  common  designation 
of  erery  protector  or  powerful  promoter  of  the  interests 
of  another ;  thus  also  the  saints,  who  were  believed 
to  watch  over  particular  interests  of  persons,  places, 
tmdee,  etc.,  acquired  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  designa- 
tion of  patron  saints.  These  patron  saints  of  profes- 
siona,  trades,  conditions,  and  callings  were  called,  in 
Clmreh  language,  DefrMon»,  Several  such  are  clear- 
ly oonneeted  by  a  sort  of  pun  (as  St.  Clair,  of  lamp- 


lighters; St.  Cloud,  of  the  nailniaken ;  and  St.  Blanc, 
or  Blancliard,  of  laundresses),  or  are  derived  from 
some  incident  in  their  life  (us  St.  Peter,  of  fishmon- 
gers), or  in  their  legends(as  St.  Dunstan,  of  ^oldsmithF  $ 
St.  Sebastian,  of  archers ;  St.  Blaise,  of  combniakers ; 
St.  Lawrence,  of  girdlers  and  cooks;  SS.  Hubert  and 
Eustace,  of  huntsmen;  St.  Cecilia,  of  musicians;  St. 
Catharine,  of  philosophers).  Some  preside  over  dif- 
ferent trades,  as  St.  Eloi,  patron  of  hangmen,  coach- 
men, tinmen,  nail  and  shoeing  smiths,  and  metal- 
workers ;  St.  George,  of  soldiers,  clothiers,  and  horse- 
men ;  St.  Anne,  of  grooms,  toymen,  turners,  and  coml>- 
makers ;  St.  Blichael,  of  fencing-masters  and  pastry- 
cooks ;  St.  John  at  the  Latin  Gate,  of  printers,  attor- 
neys, and  papermakers ;  IV  Coronati,  of  masons  and 
builders ;  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  of  physicians  and 
surgeons;  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinian,  of  cordwsfiners 
and  embroiderers ;  St.  Nicholas,  of  butchers,  scholars, 
seamen,  and  thieves ;  St. Vincent,  of  vinedressers  and 
vinegar-makers. 

We  append  a  list  of  patron  saints,  as  given  by  Wal- 
cott  {Sacred  Archteol,  s.  v.) : 

Artillery,  and  enf^ineen  and  mechauice,  and  married 

women,  St.  Barbara. 
Bttkere,  SS.WllHred  and  Honorius. 
Bssketmnkers,  St.  Anthony. 
Blind  men,  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 
Bookbinders,  the  Ascension. 
Booksellers,  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
Boys,  St.  Oreffory. 

Brewers,  SS.  Houorias  and  Clement. 
Brokers,  St.  Maarice. 
Builders,  SS.  Coronati,  Seveiua,  Severianus,  Carpoptaoma, 

and  Vict»iriuj«. 
Butchers,  SS.  Anthonv  the  Abbot  nnd  Francis, 
Curpenters,  SS.  Joseph  and  Andrew. 
Carters,  St.  Csthnrine. 
Chandlers,  the  Pnriflcstlon  (Candlemas). 
Charcoal-cutters,  St.  Anthony. 
Children,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Fellcitas. 
Chinamen,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
Common  women,  SS.  Bride  and  Afira. 
Confectioners,  the  Pariflcation. 
Coopers,  SS.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Hilary. 
Captives,  SS.  Leonard  and  Barbara. 
Curriers,  SS.  Simon  and  Jnde. 
Divines,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Drapers,  SS.  Blaise  and  Lendegar. 
Drnnkards,  SS.  Martin  and  Urban. 
Falconers,  St.  Tibba. 
Ferrymen,  St  Christopher. 
F00I9,  St  Jfatharln. 
Fullers,  St  Sevems. 

Gardeners,  SS.  Urban  of  Langres  and  Fiacre. 
Girls,  St  Catharine. 
Olazfers,  St  James  of  Germany. 
Granarers  and  millers,  St.  Anthony. 
Grocers,  the  Pnriflcatlou,  St  Anthony. 
Hairdressers,  St  Louis. 
Hatters,  SS.  James  and  William. 
Horsedealers,  St.  Louis. 
Hotel-keepers,  St  Theodotns. 
Jockeys,  St.  Enloge. 
Laborers,  SS.  Walstan  and  Isidore. 
Lawyers,  St  Ives. 
Locksmiths,  St  Peter-^Liens. 
liovers,  St.  Valentine. 
Mafter-shoemakers,  St  Martin. 
Matmakers,  the  Nativity. 
Mercers,  St  Florian. 
Millers,  SS.  Martin  and  Arnold. 
Mowers  and  reapers,  St  Walstan. 
Nurses,  St  Apatba. 
Painters,  SS.  Luke  and  Lasarnn, 
Pnviors,  St  Roche. 
Peasants,  St  Lucia. 
Physicians,  St  Pantaloon. 
Pilgrims,  St  Julian. 
Pinmakers^t  Sebastian. 
Plasterers,  IV  Coronati 
Ploufi^limen,  St  Urban. 
Potter-s  St.  Gore, 
Saddlers,  St  Gualfard. 
Seamen  and  fishermen,  88.  Nicholas,  DIsmas,  Christopher, 

and  Blmo. 
Shepherds,  SS.  Neomaye,  Drago,  and  WendoUn. 
Spinners,  St  Catharine. 
Spurriers,  St  Giles. 
Students  and  scholars,  SS.  Jerome,  Lawrence,  Msthnrfn, 

Mary  Magdalene,  Catharine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Ursula. 
Tailors,  SH.  John  Baptist  Goodman,  and  Anne. 
Tanners,  SS.  Simon,  Jude,  and  Clement 
Tavemers,  St  Lawrence. 
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Aqinisai. 


Theolo^ans,  SS.  Angtistine  and  Thomas 

Thieves,  St.  uismas. 

Travellers,  St.  JoUan. 

VIrgiMB,  St. Winifred. 

Wasberwomeo,  SS.  Hnnna  asd  Lidoise. 

Weavers,  8l  StepheD. 

Wc>olcoinl)er8,  Sd.  Blaise  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  saint  in  whose  name  a  chnrch  is  fonnded  is  con- 
sidered its  patron  saint.  But  the  dedication  of  a  church 
often  commemorates  the  patron  of  the  staple  trade  of 

the  ylcinitj. 

PutroM  in  Dueaaett  etc.: 

St  Agatha  presided  over  Are  and  valleys;  St.  Barbara, 
over  hllU ;  St.  Florian.  over  Are ;  St.  Anne,  over  riches ; 
St.  Osyth,  over  hoQse-keys :  St.  Sylvester,  over  woods ; 
St. Vincent  and  St  Anne,  over  lost  goods;  St  Urban, 
over  vineyards:  St  Anthony,  over  pigs;  St  Gall,  St 
Leodegnr,  or  St.  Ferrioll,  over  geese;  St  Leonard,  over 
dacks ;  St  German,  over  hen-roosts ;  St.  Gertmde,  over 
es^gs;  St  Haldeth,  over  mice;  St  Hnbert  over  dogs; 
St.  Mflgnns,  over  locnsU ;  St.  Pelagios,  over  oxen ;  St 
Wendoline,  over  sheep. 

8t.  Barbara  took  care  that  none  died  without  the  viaticum. 

St  Judocus  preserved  Trom  mildew :  St  Magnoa,  from 
gni8i»hoppei« :  St  Marie,  from  sudden  death. 

St.  Leonara  broke  prison  chains. 

Sl  Otiliu  watched  over  the  head ;  St.  Blaise,  over  the  neck ; 
St  Erasmus,  the  chest;  St  Catharine,  the  tongne;  St 
Lawrence,  the  back ;  St.  Burghart,  the  lower  members. 

St  Rt>main  drove  away  spirits. 

St  Roche  cored  pestilence:  St  Apollonla,  toothache;  St 
Otilia,  bleared  eyes ;  St  Botropins,  dropsv ;  St.  Chiacre, 
emerods ;  St  Wolfgang,  the  gont ;  St.  Valentine,  the 
frtlling  sickness ;  St  Brasmns,  the  colic;  St  Blaise,  the  ! 
quinsy ;  St  John,  shorn ;  St  Pemel,  the  ague ;  St 
Vitus,  madness;  St  Lawrence,  rhenmatlsm;  SS.  Wilg- 
ford  and  Uncnmber,  bad  husbands. 

St  Susanna  helped  in  infancy;  St  Florian,  in  lire. 

Pabrons  t^fCoutUriM,  CMm,  and  Totona: 

Astnria,  St  Ephrem. 

Austria,  SS.  Colman  and  Leopold. 

Bavaria,  S&  George,  Mary,  and  Wolfgang. 

Bohemia,  SS.  Norbert,  Wenceslans,  jTihn  Nepomne,  Adal- 
bert, Cosmas,  Damian,  Cyril,  and  Methodius. 

Brabant  SS.  Peter,  Philip,  and  Andrew. 

Brandenburg,  St  tlohn  Baptist 

Brunswick,  St  Andrew. 

Burgundy,  SS.  Andrew  and  Mary. 

Denmark,  SS.  Anscharins  and  Canute. 

England,  SS.  George  and  Mary. 

Flanders,  St  Peter. 

France,  SS.  Maiy,  Michael,  and  Denis. 

Germany,  SS.  Martin,  Bonifoce,  and  George. 

Hanover,  St.  Mary. 

Holland,  St  Mary. 

Holstein,  St  Andrew. 

Hungary,  SS.  Mary  and  Louis. 

Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 

Italy,  St  Anthony. 

Leon,  SS.  Isidore,  Pelngius.  Ramlro,  and  Claude. 

Luxemburg,  SSw  Peter,  Phlli|),  and  Andrew. 

Mecklenburv,  St  John  the  Evangelist 

Naples,  St  Januarius. 

Navarre,  S8.  Fermin  and  Xavier. 

Norway,  SS.  Anscharins  and  Olana. 

Oldenbunr,  St  Mary. 

Parma.  S8.  Hilary,  John  Baptist  Thomas,  and  Yitalifl. 

Poland,  SS.  Stanislaus  and  Hederiga. 

Pomerania,  SS.  Mary  and  Olho. 

Portugal,  SS.  Sebastian,  Jnmes,  and  George. 

Prussia,  SS.  Mary.  Adall)ert,  and  Andrew. 

Russia.  Sa  Nicholas,  Andrew,  Wladlmir,  and  Mary. 

Sardinia,  St  Mary. 

Savoy,  St.  Maurice. 

Scotland.  St.  Andrew. 

Sicily,  SS.  Mary,  Vitus,  Rosalie,  and  George. 

Spain,  SS.  James  the  Great  Michael,  Thomas  k  Becket, 
and  Edward. 

Snabia,  St  George. 

Sweden.  SS.  Bridget  Eric,  Anscharins,  and  John. 

Switzerland.  SS.  Martin,  Gall,  and  Mary. 

Venice,  SS.  Marie,  Jnstina,  and  Theodore. 

Wales,  St  David. 

Many  cities  and  towns  bear  the  name  of  their  patron 
saint,  to  whom  the  principal  church  is  dedicated,  as 
St  Remo,  St  Sebastian,  St.  Malo,  St  Omer,  St.  Quen- 
tin,  St  Die,  Peterborough,  Burr  St.  Edmund's,  St. 
David's,  St.  Asaph,  St  Alban's,  Boston  (St.  Botolph's 
town),  Kircudbright  (St.  Cuthbert's  Church),  Malmes- 
bnry  (Maidnlph's  town),  St.  Neot's,  St  Ire's,  St  Bo- 
rean's,  St.  Gennan's,  St.  Marychurch,  St.  Andrew's. 
Others  have  special  saints :  St  Fredeswide,  of  Ox- 
ford ;  St.  Sebald,  of  Nuremberg;  St.  Giles,  of  Edin- 


burgh; SS.  Peter  and  Paid,  of  Rome;  St.  Ifttk,  ef 
Venice ;  St.  Stephen,  of  Vienna ;  St  Genevi^TC^  of 
Paris ;  St  Jannarius,  of  Naples ;  St.  Niriwlaa,  of 
Aberdeen;  St.  Godnle,  of  Bmssels;  St.  Norbert,  of 
Antwerp ;.  St  George,  of  Genoa ;  St  Ursnla,  of  Co- 
logne; St  BaTon,  of  Ghent;  St.  Ambrose,  of  Milan; 
St.  Vincent,  of  Lisbon ;  St.  Bonifue,  of  Mentx ;  St 
Domatian,  of  Br6 ;  St.  Romuold,  of  Mechlin,  etc 

The  term  patron  has  also  been  applied  to  tboee  who 
endowed  or  supported  chnrcliee  and  convents.  See 
Patbonaob,  Ecclbsiasticai*    (J.  H.  W.) 

Patronage,  Egclxsiastio  al,  is  a  term  for  the  riglit 
of  presenting  a  fit  person  to  a  vacant  ecdesiaatical  ben- 
efice. See  Patron.  In  the  early  period  of  Christian- 
ity's successes  the  countries  where  the  new  religion  liad 
been  adopted  were  parcelled  oat  into  large  districts  or 
dioceses,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  biahopi,  wiio 
usnally  resided  ia  the  neighborhood  cf  one  of  tfie  re- 
ligious houses.  Within  snch  district  tlie  biafaof>  had 
the  nomination  of  the  priests,  who  supplied  religioiis 
instruction  to  the  people.  The  priests  were  paid  out 
of  the  episcopal  treesnry,  and  tmvelled  about  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  liaving  their  lesideiice  with 
the  bishop,  and  forming  that  epucopi  d>  rua  which  cob- 
stituted  tfaie  notion  of  cathedral  chnrches  and  monas- 
teries in  their  simplest  form.  Occasionally  a  bishop 
endowed  a  chnrch  in  his  diocese,  and  attached  m  fHiest 
permanently  to  it ;  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  5th  oeDtozy,  a 
bishop  who  founded  a  church  in  a  neighboring  diocese 
was  allowed  to  appoint  an  incumbent  of  his  choiee. 
As  Christian!^  beosme  more  universal,  and  the  pop«- 
latlon  increased,  the  means  of  worship  ffupplied  Ij^^  the 
bishoprics,  the  monasteries,  and  occasional  episoopally 
endowed  diarches,  became  inadequate  for  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  the  proprieUifs  of  lands  began  to 
build  and  endow  churches  in  their  own  poeeemioiiB.  In 
snch  cases  the  chaplain  or  priest  was  not  pnid  by  the 
bishop,  but  was  allowed  to  receive  for  his  maintenance, 
and  for  the  use  of  hiB  church,  the  whole  or  m  pait  of 
the  profits  of  the  lands  with  which  the  founder  had 
endowed  it,  and  the  oflbrings  of  those  who  frequented 
the  church  for  worship.  A  district  was  defined  by  the 
founder,  within  which  the  ftinctions  of  the  officiatiBg 
priest  were  to  be  exercised ;  and  both  the  huiden  and 
the  advantages  of  liis  ministry  were  limited  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district.  As  these  pioas  foondatifltts 
tended  both  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  to  tlie 
relief  of  the  episcopal  treasury,  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  bishops,  who  readily  consecrated  the  chnrdiei 
thus  established,  and  consented  that  the  inenmbest 
should  be  resident  at  the  church,  and  receive  the  titiies 
and  oflTerings  of  the  inhabitants  and  what  endowment 
the  founder  had  annexed  to  the  chnrch.  £ventnaDv 
it  came  also  to  be  stipulated  with  the  bishop  that  the 
founder  and  his  heirs  should  have  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  property^  and  have  the  right  to 
nominate  a  person  in  holy  oiders  to  be  the  officiating 
minister  wfaienever  a  vacancy  occurred.  It  also  be- 
came a  not  unusual  arrangement  that  when  owners  of 
estates  rebuilt  such  churches  as  were  dependent  on  the 
cathedral,  or  undertook  to  pay  the  incumbent,  to  the 
relief  of  the  cathedral,  the  right  of  prasentstion  was 
transferred  from  the  bishop  to  these  persona,  who 
thenceforward  stood  in  tiie  same  relation  to  these 
churches  as  if  they  had  been  the  original  founders. 
Out  of  these  private  endowments  arose  the  parochial 
divisions  of  a  later  time,  which  thus  owe  th^  orfgia 
rather  to  accidental  and  private  dotation  than  to  any 
legislative  scheme  for  the  ecclesiastical  snhdivisioB  of 
the  country.  Tfie  hounds  of  a  parish  (q.  v.)  were  ^ 
first  generally  commensurate  with  those  of  a  msaor, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  the  hereditary  pativn. 
The  person  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  founder  was 
called  jwlromrt  and  advocatMi.  He  had  a  pie  iimlneif 
seat  and  a  bnrial-plaoe  in  the  dinrdi;  he  e^^s^  m 
precedence  among  the  dergy  in  proeesskNis;  Us ■aae 
and  arms  were  engraved  on  the  ehuch  and  on  the 
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eknreh  bellt,  and  be  was  specially  named  in  the  pabtic 
prajen.  He  bad  the  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Chnrch  fondsi  called  patnmagium^  and  enjoyed  the 
finite  of  the  benefice  during  a  vacancy.  In  the  coarse 
of  time  it  sometimea  happened  that,  with  the  concar> 
rence  of  all  parties  interested,  the  patronage,  and  the 
church  with  its  revenues  and  appurtenances,  were 
made  over  to  a  religious  house,  which  thus  l>eoame 
both  patron  and  perpetual  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
while  the  immediate  duties  of  the  cure  were  devolved 
on  a  vicar  or  stipendiary  curate.  In  France  the  right 
of  patronage  was  often  extended  to  churches  not  orig- 
inally private  foundations  by  the  necessities  of  the 
sovereigns,  which  led  them  to  take  possession  of  Church 
property,  and  bestow  it  in  fee  on  laymen,  who  appro- 
priated tiM  greater  part  of  the  revenues,  and  took  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy  into  their  own  hands.  For 
m  length  of  time  not  merely  the  nomination  but  the 
investiture  of  tlie  clergy  came  to  be  exercised  by  lay 
patrons,  a  state  of  things  which  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  successive  popes  and  councils ;  until  it  was  at 
last  ruled  by  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  councils 
(A.D.  1179  and  1215)  that  the  presentation  of  the  pa^ 
iron  should  not  of  itself  suffice  to  confer  any  ecclesiaa- 
tical  benefice,  even  when  qualified  by  the  discretionary 
power  of  rejection  given  to  the  bishop,  when  the  pres- 
entee was  a  layman.  It  was  declared  necessary  that 
the  presentee  should  not  merely  have  the  temporalities 
of  the  benefice  conferred  on  him  by  induction,  but  also 
be  invested  with  the  spiritualities  by  institution.  When 
the  bishop  was  patron  of  the  benefice,  the  ceremonies 
of  induction  and  institution  were  united  in  that  of  col- 
lation. 

With  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  however,  a 
practice  aroee  by  which  the  right  of  presentation  or 
induction,  which  had  nominally  been  left  to  the  pa- 
trons, became  in  some  degree  nugatory.    Towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  letters  of  request,  called 
mandates  or  expectatives,  began  to  be  issued  by  the 
popes  to  patrons,  praying  that  benefices  should  be  be- 
stowed on  particular  persons.    What  had  at  first  been 
requested  as  a  &vor  was  soon  demanded  as  a  right, 
and  a  code  of  rules  was  laid  down  with  regard  to  grants 
and  revocations  of  expectatives.     In  the  18th  century 
the  patronage  of  all  livings  whose  incumt>ents  had 
died  at  the  court  of  Rome  (vacantia  in  curid)  was 
claimed  by  the  pope ;  and  as  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks 
from  every  part  of  iSurope  frequently  visited  Rome, 
the  number  of  benefices  vaeanHa  in  curid  was  always 
very  great.     Clement  Y  went  so  far  as  broadly  to  de- 
clare that  the  pope  possessed  the  full  and  free  disposal 
of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.    The  practice  next  arose 
of  the  pope  making  reversionary  grants,  called  provi- 
sions of  benefices,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  incumbent, 
and   reserving  what  benefices  he  thought  fit  for  his 
private  patronage.    By  means  of  permissions  to  hold 
benefices  w  commendaaiif  and  dispensations  for  non- 
residenoe  and  holding  of  pluralities,  upwards  of  fifty 
benefices  were  often  held  by  one  •person ;  and  through- 
out all  Europe  the  principal  benefices  were  filled  by 
Italian  priests,  nominees  of  the  popes,  who  were  often 
i^^orant  even  of  the  language  of  the  people  among 
wbom  tbey  ministered.     In  the  14th  century  these 
claima  encountered  much  opposition.    England  took 
the  lead  in  an  organized  remstance,  which  was  in  the 
end   sucoessfttl.     A  series  of  English  statutes  was 
paaaedf  beginning  with  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  26 
Edvr.  Ill,  c.  6,  solemnly  vindicating  the  rights  of  ec- 
clesiaatical  patronage,  and  subjecting  to  severe  penal- 
ties [see  Pbaicunibb]  all  persons  who  should  attempt 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  papal  provisions  in  Eng- 
land.    The  principles  adopted  by  the  third  and  fourth 
LAteraa  oornicOs  have  since  been  substantially  the  law 
of  patronage  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.    A  lay  pa- 
tron is,  by  the  canon  law,  Ijonnd  to  exercise  his  right 
of  presentation  within  four,  and  an  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tron within  six  months,  failing  which  the  right  to  pre- 


sent aeemes  jttre  de  vohdo  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Patronage  has  always  been  more  or  less  subject  to  al- 
ienation, transmission,  and  the  changes  incident  to 
other  kinds  of  property.  The  modem  practice  of  pat- 
ronage in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  detailed  un^ 
der  the  head  Pbovisiok. 

In  England,  where  the  modified  canon  law,  which 
was  in  use  before  the  Reformation,  u  still  in  force,  the 
rights  of  patrons  do  not  materially  difier  firom  those 
which  they  possess  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  the  monasteries 
were  abolished  and  their  Church  property  confiscated, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  king,  and  so  has  descended  to  laymen  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  in  England  the  lay  patrons  were 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  in  many  cases  the 
tithes  and  other  income  which  before  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  went  to  the  support  of  its  incumbent, 
passed  directly  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  common  law  governing  the  vari- 
ous parishes,  but  the  financial  government  of  each  one 
depends  largely  upon  its  historical  foundation.  In 
some  cases  the  pabx>n  has  simply  the  right  to  present 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  parson,  who,  when  appoint- 
ed, receives  all  the  income  of  the  parish,  and  who  in 
such  case  is  called  rector  (q.  v.).  In  some  cases  a 
portion  of  tlie  income  belongs  to  the  patron,  while  a 
portion  is  set  apart  to  the  incumbent,  who  in  that  case 
is  called  a  vicar  (q.  v.).  In  some  cases  the  incumbent 
is  dependent  on  die  will  of  the  patron  for  his  salary,  in 
^ich  case  he  is  called  curate  (q.  v.).  The  ecclesias- 
tical living  or  preferment  is  called  a  benefice  (q.  v.), 
and  the  patron's  right  of  presentation  an  advowson 
(q.  v.).  There  has  been  of  late  years  some  eamesC 
agitation  in  the  Church  of  England  to  get  rid  of  pat- 
ronage altogether;  and  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
places  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  who  are  often  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  are  conceded  by  all  parties.  But 
the  vested  rights  are  so  immense,  and  the  system  is  so 
incorporated  into  the  whole  organization  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  for  the  abuses  of  patronage  no  ad- 
equate remedy  has  yet  been  discovered;  and  it. is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  radical  remedy 
except  in  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  voluntary  system  of  Church 
support  as  maintained  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  patronage  firom  the  laity  to 
the  episoopal  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
some  of  its  laity  formed  themselves  in  1876  into  an  as- 
sociation called  '*  The  Church  Private  Patronage  As- 
sociation," the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract  by  ev- 
ery available  means  the  invasion  of  the  immemorial 
rights  of  private  patrons,  and  the  consequent  monop- 
oly, in  case  of  its  success,  tending  to  deter  independent 
clergymen  firom  entering  the  service  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  a  special  object  of  the  association  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  many  errors  on  the  sub- 
ject, fostered  by  much  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  cor- 
rect prevailing  follacies  as  to  the  nature  of  simony,  to 
show  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  spiritnal  office 
and  a  temporal  qualification  required  for  its  exercise, 
and  to  maJLC  it  dear  that  the  unfettered  transfer  of 
benefices,  under  certain  approved  regulations,  is  the 
most  likely  means  to  improve  the  quidity  of  the  deri- 
ical  profession,  and  to  add  increased  stability  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Reformation,  the  rights  of  pa- 
trons were  reserved,  and  presbyteries  were  bound  by 
several  statutes  to  admit  any  qualified  person  presented 
by  the  patron.  The  principle  of  these  statutes  was  re- 
tained in  the  enactments  introducing  Episcopacy.  On 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  under  fevor  of 
the  civil  war,  patronage  was  abolished  by  act  1649,  c. 
28,  and  the  election  of  the  clergy  was  committed  to  the 
kirk-session.  At  the  Restoration  this  statute  fell  under 
the  act  rescissory,  and  patronage  was  replaced  on  its 
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former  footing.  On  the  rantroduction  of  Presbjterian- 
ism  at  the  Revolution,  patronage  was  again  cancelled, 
and  the  right  to  present  conferred  on  the  Protestant 
heritors  and  the  elders  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  the  whole  congregation.  In 
consideration  of  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  presen- 
tation,  patrons  were  to  receive  from  the  parish  a  com- 
pensation of  600  merks  (£88  Ba,  sterling),  on  payment 
of  which  thej  were  to  execute  a  formal  renunciation 
of  their  rit^hts.  Only  three  parishes  effected  this  ar- 
rangement with  the  patron,  and  patronage  was  perma- 
nently restored  in  all  the  parishes  where  no  renuncia- 
tion had  been  granted,  by  10  Anne,  c.  12.  This  act, 
with  modificatious  introduced  by  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  61, 
is  now  law.  Should  a  patron  fiul  to  present  for  six 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  right  to 
present  falls  to  the  presbytery  ,^ifri8  de  vokUo,  The 
presentee,  before  he  acquires  a  right  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  beneiioe,  must  be  admitted  to  it  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds.  He  is  first  appointed  to 
preach  certain  trial  sermons,  after  which  a  day  is  fixed 
within  six  weeks  for  moderating  in  his  call.  On  that 
day  the  people  are  invited  to  sign  a  written  call  to  the 
presentee  to  be  their  minister,  and  however  few  the  sig- 
natures to  the  call  may  be,  the  presbytery  are  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  a  formal  judgment  sustaining  it. 
They  then  proceed  to  examine  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  preeentee,  and,  provided  the  result  be  satisfac- 
tory, the  ordination  follows  (if  he  have  not  been  pre- 
viously ordained),  and  he  is  formally  admitted  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  by  the  presiding  minister.  Soon  after 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  queen  Anne,  a  feeling 
which  had  sprung  up  in  favor  of  popular  election,  in 
opposition  to  patronage,  led  to  various  acts  of  resist- 
ance to  the  settlement  of  presentees,  and  brought 
about  two  considerable  secessions  from  the  Chnrch  of 
Scotland.  It  continued  for  a  length  of  time  to  be  a 
subject  of  dispute  how  fax  the  right  of  the  Churoh  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  presentees  could  entitle  her  to 
make  rules  tending  to  disqualify  them,  and  in  particu- 
lar whether  she  could  legally  make  the  dissatisfkction 
of  the  congregation  a  disqualification.  For  a  long 
time  prior  to  1884  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  give 
efi^  to  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  congregation. 
In  that  year  the  law  of  psironage  again  beomie  a 
ground  of  contention,  when  a  minority  of  the  General 
Assembly  embodied  their  views  on  the  subject  in  the 
so-called  Veto  Act,  which  declared  that  no  minister 
was  to  be  imposed  on  a  congregation  when  a  majority 
of  beads  of  families  and  communicants  should  dissent 
from  his  admission.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  making  this  act 
to  be  vAm  vire»  of  the  General  Assembly,  provoked  the 
secession  of  1848  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
(q.  v.).  After  that  event  an  act,  6  and  7  Vict,  c  71, 
commonly  called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  was  passed  to 
fix  by  a  legislative  prorision  the  effect  which  the 
Church  courts  were  in  future  to  be  entitled  to  give  to 
the  dissent  of  the  congregation  in  the  collation  of  min- 
isters. It  is  there  enacted  that  after  the  trial  sermons 
the  presbytery  shall  give  to  the  parishioners,  being 
members  of  the  congregation,  an  opportunity  to  state 
objections  which  do  not  infer  matter  of  charge  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  presbytery  are  either  to  dispose  of  the 
objections,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  superior  Church  ju- 
dicatory; and  if  the  objections  be  considered  well 
founded,  the  presbytery  may  roject  the  presentee.  Ko 
power  is,  however,  given  to  reject  him  on  the  ground 
of  mere  dislike  as  such  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of 
the  congregation.  In  Scotland,  patronage  is  in  all 
cases  a  heritable  right;  it  is  transferable  liy  dlspoei- 
tion  without  enfeudation,  but  is  capable  of  being  feu- 
dalised, after  which  it  can  be  completely  conveyed 
only  by  infeudation. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  patronage  exists  to  some  extent,  sub- 


ject to  restrictions,  which  differ  much  in  diflfereot  h>> 
calities.  The  right  to  present  is  sometimes  divided 
between  the  patron  and  the  consistoiy.  The  paiisb- 
ioners  have  in  many  instances  a  voice :  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  entirely  in  their  hands,  or  they  may  have 
merely  a  right  to  reject  the  presentee  after  he  has  been 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  sermon ;  and  In  either 
case  this  right  may  be  exeroised,  according  to  local 
usage,  either  by  the  parishioners  at  laiige,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number,  or  by  the  BttrgcTmetster. 
When  there  is  no  patron,  the  choice  generally  rests 
with  the  oon^tory  in  East,  and  with  the  pariahiMiers 
in  West  Germany.  Induction  by  the  superintendent 
completes  the  right  of  the  preeentee. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  right  to  prsaent  is  gener- 
ally in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  excepting  in  Rnssta, 
where  lay  patronage  exists  to  a  limited  extent. — 
Chambers,  Cfdop.  s.  v.  See  Uppert,  Venudk  earner  Aip- 
ioriick-dogmafuekeH  EnttnekebmgderJjt'kre  rout  f^dnmat 
(Giessen,  1819);  Hinschins,  Dom  Kirekenreckt  der  Ka- 
tkoHkm  V.  Protetiantm  (Beri.  1870);  BriL  Qm.  Bea, 
Oct  1874,  art.vl  (on  England);  Eadie,  BecUa.  Diet 
s.  V.  (on  Scotland);  Gardner,  Fakka  of  tke  WarU.  ii, 
688  sq. ;  Alaog,  Kirdkmgeaek,  i,  886,  602  (on  Roman 
Cath.  Ch.) ;  Riddle,  Ckriatkm  A  ndqmtiea,  and  Bingham, 
t^ri^MMsfbefesMUIJor  (Patristic  period).    (J.H.W) 

PatrophXltis  of  Scythopolis,  one  of  the  leadffs 
of  the  Eusebian  or  semi-Arian  party  in  the  4th  centur\*, 
flourished  as  bishop  of  Scythopolis  until  A.D.  859,  when 
he  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Seleucia  for  contuma- 
cy, baring  refused  to  appear  before  that  body  to  answer 
the  charges  of  the  presbyter  Dorotheus  (Socrates,  But, 
Ecdea,  ti,  40 ;  Sozomen,  iv,  22).  He  must  hare  died 
soon  after,  for  his  remains  were  disinterred  and  insult- 
ingly treated  (Theophanes,  Chronographia)  during  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  temporary  triumph  of  pa- 
ganism (A.D.  861-868)  under  Julian  the  Apostate.  See 
Julian.  Patrophilus  appears  to  hare  been  eminent 
for  scriptural  knowledge.  Ensebius  of  Emesa  is  said  to 
have  derived  his  expositions  of  Scripture  from  the  in- 
structions of  Patrophilus  and  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  (Soc- 
rates, ii,  9) ;  but  Sixtus  Senensis  is  mistaken  in  ascritung 
to  Patrophilus  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek  (Sixtus  Senens.  BUtKotk,  Sacra,  re- 
oensita  ab  A.  G.  Masch.  pt.  ii.  vol  ii,  dir.  1,  §  23 ;  Fabri- 
cius,  Bib'ioth,  Greee,  iii,  716).  The  scanty  notices  of  the 
life  of  Patrophilus  have  been  collected  by  Tillemont. 
MimoireSy  vol.  vi  and  rii. — Smith,  IHcf.  of  Gn  ami 
Rom,  Biog,  and  MyihoL  s.  v. 

Pattalorynchites.    See  PAssALORTVCHirBs. 

Patt^,  Caoes,  in  heraldry  (Lat.  ptOnlma,  apiead- 
ing),  also  called  Croaa  Formie^  a  cross 
with  its  arms  expanding  towarda  the 
ends,  and  flat  at  their  outer  edges. 

Patten,  Robert,  an  English  divine, 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
He  was  minister  at  Allendale,  North-  --^  p*hx« 
uroberland,  and  private  chaplain  to  Mr.  ****•■»  P*«*** 
Forster.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Bittorjf  oftka  BAei- 
liom  of  1716  (Lend.  1746),  which  is  reviewed  m  the 
Londom  RehwpeeUm  Beviem,  xi  (1826),  220-289. 

Patten,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
honored  with  a  fellowship  by  Corpus  Christi  College 
of  that  university.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  be- 
came rector  at  Childrev,  in  Berkshire.  He  died  In  1790. 
His  Semuma  and  Theological  Treatiaaa  were  pabltabed 
from  1766-62  at  Oxford.  He  wrote  principally  on 
Christian  evidences.  See  Darling,  Qfdap,  BiiSaffr.  ii, 
2809. 

Pattern  (MK'ip,  mar&k,  Numb,  viii,  4,  ofpear^ 
amxy  as  often  rendered;  properly  n**93Pt,  loftaili* 
Exod.  xzT,  9,  40;  Josh,  xxii,  28;  2  Kiagi  xH  ^^^ 
1  Chron.  xxviil,  11, 12, 18, 19,  a  jAiietera ;  once  n^SSn, 
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ioknlUkf  Ezek.  zlUi,  10,  am  arrcmgemtnt ;  Hnroc,  a  ijfpe, 
Th.  ii,  7;  Heb.  viii,  5;  elsewhere  ** example/'  etc.; 
inraiityfia,  a  tpwimen,  Heb.  ix,  28,  elsewhere  **  ex- 
ample;" i/woTvirwTti'y  a  rqtreteiualion^  1  Tim.  i,  16; 
*'fonn,"  2  Tim.  i,  18;  ofxoiuifia,  resemblance^  Eccles. 
xxxviii,  28),  a  model,  as  of  the  Tabernacle,  shown  to 
Moses  on  the  Mount  (Numb,  viii,  4 ;  Heb.  viij,  4),  or 
a  life  to  copy  after  (Tit.  ii,  7).    . 

Patterson,  A.  O.,  D.D.,  a  Pvesbyterian  clergy- 
man and  home  missionary,  was  bom  in  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.,  July  1, 1794.  He  graduated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  afterwards  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminar}',  and  began  to  preach  in  1820.  His  labors 
were  yaried  and  his  pastorates  numerous.  First,  as 
a  missionary,  he  travelled  from  Pittsburgh,  through 
Steubenville,  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Oxford,  Hamilton, 
Zanesville,  Cleveland,  and  intermediate  points,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ.  During  the  succeeding  four- 
teen years  he  was  pastor  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Swick- 
ly,  Pa.,  when,  after  much  persuasion,  he  again  engaged 
in  missionary  work.  He,  however,  remained  in  this 
field  only  a  short  time ;  and  returning  to  his  pastoral 
work,  he  labored  success! vel}*  at  Beaverstown,  Pa., 
New  Lisbon  and  Bethel,  Ohio,  and  West  Newton,  Pa. 
'1  he  record  of  his  labors  in  all  these  places,  and  aUo  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  fully  demon- 
strates his  usefulness  and  efficiency.  In  1864  he  went 
to  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  Dec.  14, 1868.  See 
Appleton's  Amer.  An,  Cydop,  viii,  684. 

Patteraon,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wan 
bom  at  Ervina,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  March  17, 1779.  His 
early  educational  opportunities  were  ver}'  limited,  yet, 
having  entered  Jefierson  College,  he  graduated  in  1804 ; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  Oct.  5, 1808.  On  August  9  following  he  was 
ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Bound 
Brook,  N.  Jv,  which  charge  he  resigned  in  June,  1813. 
In  September  following  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Hrst  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northern 
Liberties^  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  ministrations  were 
successful,  and  where  he  oontinned  until  his  death, 
Nov.  17, 18S7.  His  publications  consist  of  a  Miuion- 
ary  Serm  n  and  several  Tract*,  A  Memoir  of  his  life 
was  published  by  Rev.  Robert  Adair  (Phila.  1840, 8vo). 
See  also  Sprague,  Annalt  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  428 
aq. 

Patteraon,  Jamea  Cowan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  Oct.  26, 
1803.     He  was  the  child  of  pious  parents,  who  brought 
him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
In  early  lifSe  he  felt  called  to  the  ministry,  and  obeyed. 
He  graduated  among  the  first  of  his  class  at  Franklin 
College,  under  the  presidential  care  of  his  early  Mend 
and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel.    Immediately 
after  graduating  he  was  elected  to  a  tutorship  in  his 
alma  mater.    During  the  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  college  he  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Waddel,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Hopewell  Presbytery ;  was 
ordained  Oct  11,  1828,  and  called  to  the  care  of  the 
Presiryterian  churches  of  Macon  and  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Forsyth,  and  associated  the 
doties  of  teacher  with  those  of  the  ministry ;  subse- 
qaently  he  preached  at  Lawrenceville  and  Decatur,  and 
vras  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Gwinnett  Institute, 
a  high  ichool  for  boys  and  young  men.     From  Gwin- 
nett be  was  called  as  president  of  the  Synodical  Female 
College  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  which,  under  his  devoted  care 
and  management,  became  a  complete  success  and  or- 
nament to  society  and  the  Church.     His  health  soon 
after  began  to  fail,  and  he  died  July  18,  1866.     Dr. 
Patterson  possessed  a  mind  clear,  retendve,  and  ac- 
curate.   As  a  preacher  he  was  direct,  instructive,  and 
tiniin|MMioned ;  as  a  teacher,  faithful  and  thorough, 
eo  oniting  decision  with  kindness  as  to  gain  the  re- 
itpect  and  love  of  his  scholars.     His  steady,  uniform 
pietv  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  life,  and 
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elicited  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.     See 
Wilson,  iVes6.  BiM.  Afmanae,  1867,  p.  449.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Patteraon,  Jamea  H.,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Peru,  N.  Y., 
March  16, 1810.  His  earlier  days  were  spent  in  Cana> 
da  and  Vermont.  He  was  converted  in  1826,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1829,  and  received  on  prolMition  into  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference  shortly  after.  He  was 
admitted  to  full  Conference  connection  in  1886.  His 
appointments  in  the  ministr}*  were  as  follows :  South 
New  Market,  Peterborough,  Francistown,  and  Green- 
land, in  New  Hampshire ;  Peacham, White  River,  Cor- 
inth, and  Linden,  in  Vermont.  While  at  Linden  the 
Conference  was  divided,  and  he  became  member  or  the 
Vermont.  His  next  appointments  were  to  Northfield 
and  Woodstock.  During  his  paptorate  at  the  latter 
place  he  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  degree.  His 
voice  failing  him  in  1848,  he  practiced  niedicine  until 
recovered  strength  permitted  his  resumption  of  the  pas- 
toral work.  He  now  joined  the  Vermont  Conference, 
and  was  in  1861  appointed  to  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.  His 
next  appointment  was  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  then  he  M'ent 
to  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  In  1857  he  located  at  Schenectady 
to  supervise  the  collegiate  education  of  his  sons.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  was  appointed,  as  effective,  to 
the  City  Mission  hi  Albany;  in  1858  and  1859,  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  in  1860,  to  Schaghticoke ;  but  in  1861  he 
was  superannuated,  and  he  continued  in  this  relation 
until  his  death,  Dec.  24, 1873,  at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  settled  in  1868.  Dr.  Patterson  was  a 
man  of  more  than  usual  ability.  Had  his  early  train- 
ing been  collegiate,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have 
risen  to  gfeat  prominence  in  any  profession.  He  was 
much  respected  as  a  man,  and  his  Christian  virtues 
are  praised  by  all  who  were  brought  into  fellowship 
with  him.  See  Minutee  of  Confirenoea,  1874,  p.  64,  66. 
(J.H.W.) 

Patterson,  John  Brown,  an  English  divine, 
celebrated  as  a  student  of  antiquities,  especially  those 
of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  Jan. 
29,  1804,  of  pious  parentage.  From  his  earliest  years 
John  gave  indications  of  superior  talents,  of  fine  taste, 
and  of  a  pure  and  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
qualities  which,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  became  more 
and  more  conspicuously  developed  in  his  character.  lf\ 
1810  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  John  was  entered  a  student  at  the  high 
school  of  that  northern  Athens.  He  rose  to  the  first 
place  in  his  classes,  and  at  graduation  carried  off  the 
highest  honors.  At  the  university  he  sustained  these 
earh'  acquired  distinctions,  and,  having  become  deeply 
conWnced  of  his  call  to  Gospel  labors,  he  entered,  in 
1824,  the  divinity  hall,  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
able  and  learned  Dr.  Ritchie.  He  now  considered  all 
other  pursuits  secondary  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
applied  the  full  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  subjects  of 
that  sacred  science.  He  endeavored  by  unremitting  ap- 
plication to  increase  his  stock  of  theological  aoquire- 
inents,  and  engaged  successively  in  the  study  of  natural 
history,  chcmistr}',  and  anatom\',  both  human  and  com- 
parative, from  an  anxiety  to  render  all  the  talents 
he  possessed  and  all  his  acquirements  subservient  to 
the  duties  of  that  holy  profession  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  future  life.  Mr.  Patterson,  after  becom- 
ing a  licentiate,  deferred  all  thoughts  of  an  immediate 
settlement,  and  accepted  a  proposal  made  to  him,  in 
1828,  to  superintend  the  studies  of  the  young  lord  Cran- 
stoun  at  Oxford.  After  a  brief  absence  Mr.  Patterson 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  had  not  been  long  established 
at  home,  when  Mr.  Peel,  then  the  home  secretary,  made 
him  an  unexpected  ofTei'  of  the  vacant  parish  of  Fal- 
kiric  ;  and  from  the  moment  of  entering  on  the  duties 
of  the  parish,  which  Patterson  did  in  1880,  his  ministry 
fully  realized  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  him.  The  exquisite  beauty,  the  sparkling 
imagery,  and  the  fine  taste  displayed  every  Sabbath  in 
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hU  palpit  compositions;  the  laborious  visitations  he 
made  from  house  to  house,  in  the  town  as  vrell  as  in  the 
country ;  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  the  young;  and  the  many  judicious  plans  he 
formed  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  people,  rendered  him  every  day  more 
dear  to  the  affections  of  alL  But  his  bright  career  on 
earth  was  destined  to  be  brief.  He  died  suddenly,  June 
29, 1835,  greatly  mourned  by  all  his  people.  Patterson 
wrote,  besides  a  prize  essay  On  the  S\itional  Character 
of  the  A  thentans  (L<»nd.  1828 ;  new  ed.  with  Memoir  bv 
Prof.  Pillans,  Lond.  1859,  cr.  8vo),  fjedures  on  St.  John's 
Gospels  (Lond.  1840, 1 2rao).  H  is  other  Literary  Remains 
were  published  with  a  lAfe  (Edinb.  1837,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Jamieson,  Cydop,  of  ReUg,  Biogr,  s.  v. ;  AUibone, 
IHci.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Patterson,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  March  20, 1752.  Little  is 
known  of  his  youth.  In  1772  he  emigrated  to  thb 
country,  taught  school  for  a  while,  joined  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  from  which  he  retired  in  1777,  and  hav- 
ing gone  West,  was,  in  1785,  induced  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  theology ;  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1788,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the 
following  April  had  charge  of  the  united  churches  of 
Kaccoon  and  Montour's  Run,  Washington  County,  0., 
after  which  period  he  confined  himself  to  the  former.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  frequent  missionary  tours,  spend- 
ing several  months  among  the  Shawnee  Indians  in 
1802.  In  1816  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  he  retired  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  still 
preached  occasionally  until  his  death,  Feb.  4, 1882.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Palpit^  iv,  522. 

Patterson,  Joseph  A.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Academia,  Juniata  County,  Pa.,  in  183S. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Tnscaiora 
Academy,  and  in  1853  entered  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 
After  graduating,  he  spent  a  year  teaching  in  Tusca- 
rora  Academy,  and  while  there,  and  during  a  great  re- 
vival, he  received  a  fresh  baptism,  which,  along  with 
other  influences,  determined  him  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry. In  1860  he  graduated  at  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  immediately  went  into 
the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  laboring 
for  several  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Luzerne,  Warren 
County,  N.  J.  Subsequently  he  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  from  Lick  Run  Church,  Jacksonville,  Pa.;  was  or- 
dained and  installed  July,  1862;  and,  after  a  short  pas- 
torate of  two  years  and  a  half,  died  Dec.  31, 1864.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  a  systematic,  practical,  earnest  minister. 
See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  140.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Patterson,  Nicholas,  a  Presbyterian  mmister, 
was  bom  in  Path  Valley,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1,  1792.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  first  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  then  in  the  academy  at  Summers- 
ville,  N.  J. ;  graduated  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ; 
studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary; was  licensed  in  1818,  and  ordained  in  1821.  He 
labored  for  many  years  in  Delaware,  and  died  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Jan.  7, 1865.  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  simple- 
hearted,  good  man,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  favorite 
pastor.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  222. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Patterson,  Robert,  LL.D.,  an  American  philan- 
thropist and  educator,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
May  30, 1743.  In  1768  he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  be 
acted  as  brigade  major.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  vice-provost.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States.  In  1819  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  later  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. He  died  July  22, 1824.  A  remarkable  trait  of 
Mr.  Patterson's  character,  and  its  crowning  excellence, 


was  bis  fervent  piety.  It  influenced  all  his  conduct 
from  his  youth.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Philoeophical  Society  he  poUiahed  many 
papers. 

Patterson,  Steams,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Dunstable,  now  Nashua. 
N.  H.,  Jan.  2, 1818.  He  was  converted  in  1826,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Coogregationalist  Church,  w 
which  his  parents  belonged.  In  1829  he  enteied  the 
academy  at  Hopkintown,  and  a  few  years  later  he  en- 
tered Yale  College ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  studies  and  engage  io  other  pur- 
suits. From  1887  to  1840  he  filled  a  clerkship  in  the 
city  a[  New  York.  In  November,  1840,  he  went  to 
Maryland  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In  Anguaty  1841, 
Rev.  Enos  R.  Williams  held  a  camp-meeting  oa  Kent 
Island.  Patterson  attended,  and  was  indined  towanfe 
Methodism.  In  1842  he  joined  the  Methodist  Epbeo- 
pal  Church  on  Kent  Island.  In  August  of  the  aame 
year  he  removed  to  St.  Michaels,  Talbot  Coanty,  Ifaiy- 
land,  and  took  charge  of  a  schooL  On  De&  7, 1848,  be 
was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  on  Feb.  15, 1844,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  recommended  to  the  Phlladelpfaia 
Conference.  He  was  admitted  in  1844,  and  appointed 
to  Strasburgh.  His  subsequent  appointments  were  » 
follows :  Brandy  wine,  Cecil,  two  years  sapemuoiemy, 
Grove,  Mount  Zion,  Manayunk,  PhcenixvUle,  Marietta. 
six  yean  professor  in  Wesleyan  Female  College  in  Wil- 
mington, DeL,  then  to  Merion  Square,  and  afterwanl» 
to  Radnor  and  Bethesda.  In  1866  he  was  granted  the 
relation  of  superaimuate,  and  so  continued  ontil  hi« 
death.  May  19, 1871.  He  united  in  himself  all  the  qual- 
ifications necessary  for  success  in  the  mintstiy.  He  was 
devoted  to  God  and  the  Church,  scholarly  in  his  habit* 
of  study,  systematic  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
and  kind  towards  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
fellowship.     See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1872,  p.  24, 25. 

Patterson,  William  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
was  bom  near  Meroersbnig,  Pa.,  July  22,  ISSS.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  parental  training,  graduated  mt  Marahali 
College,  Pa.,  in  1852,  and  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  1866;  was  licensed  Jnne  17, 1858^  and  hav- 
ing preached  with  great  acceptance  for  a  year  to  the 
churches  of  DiUabnig  and  Petersburg,  Pa.,  a  caU  for  bb 
services  as  pastor  was  presented  to  him,  which  being  ac- 
cepted, the  Presbytery  met,  Aug.  14, 1860,  to  ordain  and 
install  him.  But  his  health  gave  way  so  seriously 
about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  that  he 
conld  not  be  present  to  be  ordained;  nor  was  he  ever 
able  after  this  to  resume  his  labors.  He  spent  some 
time  in  travelling,  and  died  Nov.  24, 1861.  Mr.  Patter- 
son was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  cultivated  mind,  and  genial 
disposition,  and  was  more  than  ordinarily  endowed  for 
the  work  to  which  he  had  been  called.  See  Wilsorw 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  194.     (J.  U  S.) 

Patteaon,  Johk  Colrridgb,  an  Engl&di  divine, 
whose  life  was  one  of  remarkable  self-denial,  onremit- 
ting  labor,  and  repeated  exposure  to  perila  by  land  and 
sea,  was  bom  April  1, 1827.  His  maternal  graat-oncle 
was  the  celeb' ated  Samuel  Taylor  C<^iidge.  His 
father,  judge  Patteson,  was  a  lawyer,  onsnrpasssd  ia 
his  day.  Under  his  immediate  supervision  John  Cole- 
ridge was  trained  until  ready  for  Eton.  He  was  then 
a  bright,  conscientious,  painstaking  boy,  ^*  ever  ready 
for  ftin,  bnt  never  for  mischief.*'  He  waa  tba  leader 
in  his  class  and  of  his  playmates.  In  1846  he  entered 
Merton  College,  at  Oxford  University,  and  distin- 
gnished  himself  as  he  had  at  Eton.  In  1849  he  ob- 
tained at  Merton  College  a  cUu»sicsl  second-class,  aad 
subsequently  a  fellowship.  After  the  examinatioa  ftir 
his  degree  he  went  alirosd  and  travelled,  in  the  eoaa- 
panionship  of  a  family  whom  he  served  as  tntor,  in 
Germsny  and  Italy.  In  1858,  after  his  rstara  hoM, 
he  was  ordained  for  the  priesthood,  and  wss  made 
country  psrson  at  Alfington.     He  had  not  been 
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long  when  he  encountered  bishop  Selwyn,  of  New 
Zealand,  who  was  home  on  a  visit,  and  who  induced 
him  to  return  with  him.     On  March  29,  1865,  they 
sailed  from  Gravesend  together.    Patteiion  went  with- 
out parade  of  feeling  or  many  words.    First  at  Auck- 
land (New  Zealand),  and  later  at  Norfolk  Island,  and 
still  later  at  the  island  of  Mota  (Banks's  Islands),  bishop 
Selwyn  was  supporting  a  missionary  college,  whither 
he  brought  youth  from  Melanesia  for  civiliaation  and 
mental  and  religions  training.     In  this  work  princi- 
pally Patteson  assisted  until  I860,  when  the  Melanesian 
company  was  transferred  to  Kohimarama,  near  Auck- 
land, and  he  was  placed  in  charge.     A  short  time  af- 
terwards Patteson  was  rewarded  for  his  fiuthfulness 
by  promotion  to  the  episcopal  dignity  as  bishop  of  the 
Melanesian  islands.     From  this  time  he  directed  and 
conducted  the  annual  voyages  of  all  the  missionary 
operations  in  those  islands,  though,  of  course,  with  the 
full  counsel  and  support  of  bishop  Selwyn,  both  as  his 
primate  and  as  the  original  pioneer.    The  facility  with 
which  Patteson  learned  the  languages  of  the  islands, 
which  is  mentioned  as  remarkable,  afforded  him  blessed 
opportunities  for  efficiency,  and  he  lost  none  of  them, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.     He  reduced  the  different 
dialects  to  writing,  obtained  a  printing-press  and  types, 
and  printed  the  grammars  of  nearly  thirty  of  them.  He 
also  prepared  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  rendered  hymns  into  the  tongue  of  Mota,  which, 
remarks  Sir  W.  Martin,  "are  described  to  me  by  com^ 
petent  judges  as  of  singular  excellence."     He  also 
comprehensively  considered,  as  appears  fhnn  many 
passages  in  his  letters,  the  principles  on  which  the 
numerous  tongues  of  that  region  might  be  placed  in 
mutual  relation.     Even  the  eminent  philologist,  Prof. 
Max  Mttller,  bears  warm  testimony  to  the  great  attain- 
ments and  capacities  of  bishop  Patteson,  whom  he  af- 
fectionately esteemed.     There  was  no  office  or  func- 
tioiL,  however  high  or  however  humble,  to  which  bishop 
Patteson  could  not  turn,  and  turn  effectively,  his  mind 
or  hand.    An  adept  in  early  life  at  games,  exereises, 
and  amnaements,  his  gift  of  corporal  versatility  thus 
acquired  fitted  him  for  handicraft  and  labor  of  all 
kinds.      Almost  amphibious  in  his  habits,  he  be- 
came, whOe  disliking  the  physical  conditions  of  sea- 
life,  a  hardy  seaman  and  an  accomplished  navigator. 
When  ashore  he  was  farmer,  gardener,  woodman,  por- 
ter, carpenter,  tailor,  cook,  or  anything  else  that  ne* 
ces^ity  demanded  and  his  large  experience  taught    In 
higher  regions  of  exertion  he  was,  amid  the  severest 
trials  of  epidemic  dysentery  or  typhus,  or  in  the  crisis 
of  some  dangerous  visit  to  an  untried  island,  physi- 
cian, surgeon,  and  the  tenderest  of  nurses,  all  in  one ; 
without  ever  intermitting  his  sleepless  activity  in  the 
most  personal  dutiM  of  a  pastor,  or  the  regular  main- 
tenance of  the  more  public  offices  of  religion,  or  abat- 
ing bis  readiness  to  turn  to  that  which  was  evidently 
the  most  laborious  and  exacting  of  all  his  duties,  the 
duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  engaged  upon  the  double 
work  of  opening  the  understanding  of  his  pupils,  and 
of  applying  the  mental  instrument  thus  improved  to 
the  pereeption  and  reception  of  Christian  truth.    Mota, 
one  of  Banks*s  Islands,  was  recognised  as  the  mission- 
ary headquarters  of  Melanesia.     From  this  place  ex- 
cursions were  frequently  made  to  the  different  Mela- 
nesian islands  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  their  inhab- 
itants, and  preparing  them  for  Christianity.     Such 
visitations  were  always  attended  with  great  peril.    Be- 
sides the  danger  of  shipwreck,  was  the  haxard  in  ap- 
proaching islands  where  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants 
was  either  unknown  or  known  to  be  fierce,  or  islands 
"Whose  inhabitants  had  l>een  recently  ill-used  by  other 
Europeans.     In  April,  1871,  bishop  Patteson  set  out 
again  on  such  a  voyage  of  visitation.     On  Sept.  16  he 
found  himself  off  the  Santa  Cruz  group.    He  had  long 
been  anxious  for  the  planting  of  the  cross  among  its 
savage  inhabitants,  but  he  was  aware  also  of  the  many 
obstacles  in  his  way.     The  natives,  by  reason  of  the 


capture  of  many  of  their  number  annually  by  the  trad- 
ers fipom  Australia,  whither  they  were  virtually  carried 
as  slaves,  had  become  very  distrustful  of  the  whites. 
But  the  danger  this  time  was  much  aggravated,  though 
the  bishop  was  unaware  of  it.  The  traders  had  painted 
their  ship  like  the  bishop's,  and  had  enticed  a  number 
of  the  Melaneslans  to  go  on  board  the  vessel,  and  had 
thus  carried  them  off.  Though  the  bishop  had  visited 
before  at  Nackapn,  the  natives  mistook  the  last  visit 
also  to  have  been  made  by  him,  and  therefore  they 
were  no  sooner  in  a  position  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
their  friends  than  they  embraced  it.  As  the  mission- 
ary party  came  near  to  Nackapn  four  canoes  were  seen 
hovering  alxHit  the  coral  reef  which  surrounded  the 
island.  The  vessel  had  to  feel  her  way ;  so,  lest  the 
men  in  the  canoes  should  l>e  perplexed,  bishop  Patte- 
son ordered  the  boat  to  Ije  lowered,  and  when  asked  to 
go  into  one  of  the  native  boats,  as  this  was  always 
found  a  good  mode  of  disarming  suspicion,  he  did  it, 
and  was  carried  off  towards  the  shore.  The  boat  from 
the  schooner  could  not  get  over  the  reef.  The  bishop 
was  seen  to  land  on  the  beach,  and  was  seen  no  more 
alive.  Eventually  his  body  was  recovered.  The 
placid  smile  was  still  on  the  face ;  there  was  a  palm- 
leaf  fastened  over  the  breast,  and  when  the  mat  in 
which  the  body  was  wrapped  was  opened,  there  were 
five  wounds.  All  this  is  an  almost  certain  indication 
that  his  death  was  the  vengeance  for  five  of  the  na- 
tives. The  sweet,  calm  smile  preached  peace  to  the 
mourners  who  had  lost  his  guiding  spirit,  but  they 
could  not  look  on  it  long.  The  next  morning,  St. 
Matthew's  Day,  the  body  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson 
was  committed  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  bis  ^^son 
after  the  faith,"  Joseph  Atkin,  reading  the  burial  ser- 
vice (Zj/e,  ii,  669-571 ).  We  are  fully  conscious  that  no 
summary  can  do  justice  to  the  character  and  career  of 
bishop  Patteson,  but  we  trust  that  enon^^  has  been 
given  to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  man.  In  bishop 
Patteson  were  singularly  combined  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, the  glorious  ornament  of  a  bygone  time;  the 
spirit  of  charit}',  rare  in  ever^'  age ;  and  the  spirit  of 
reverence,  so  seldom  seen  in  our  day.  He  was  emi- 
nently and  entirely  an  English  Churehman.  But, 
while  he  was  an  Anglican,  the  ductile  and  thoughtful 
character  of  his  mind  preserved  him  ttom  all  rigidity 
and  narrowness.  His  indulgence  in  judgment  of  men 
overleaped  all  boundaries  of  opinion.  He  evinced  his 
liberality  most  clearly  in  his  refusal  to  set  up  rival 
missions.  He  corresponded  with  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary on  a  subject  of  common  interest  to  both.  He  de- 
clined applications  for  pastoral  care  from  the  people 
of  LiiiL,  where  the  agency  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  had  existed,  but  had  for  some  time  been  sus- 
pended, on  learning  that  two  missionaries  were  on  the 
way  from  Sidney.  In  that  same  island,  too,  he  at- 
tended (in  1858)  the  service  conducted  by  a  native 
teacher  acting  under  the  society,  and  only  officiated 
himself  when  he  had  found  from  good  authority  that 
there  would  be  no  objection.  His  costume  on  this  oc- 
casion was  only  distinguished  by  a  black  coat  and  white 
tie,  and  he  pursued  the  manner  of  service  common 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters,  though  em- 
ploying freely  the  language  of  the  Prayer-book  in  bis 
extempore  prayer.  "  I  felt,"  he  says,  in  his  diari*, 
"quite  at  my  ease. while  preaching,  and  Joseph  (his 
companion)  told  me  that  it  was  all  very  clear"  (A|/e,  i, 
86R).  See  Miss  Yonge,  Life  of  John  CoteruJffe  Patteson^ 
Mimiimary  Bitkop  o/the  Melanesian  I^andt  (Lond.1874, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lije  ofBidiop  PaUeaon^  published  by  the 
(London)  *'  Christian  Knowledge  Society*,"  and  repul)- 
lished  at  New  York  in  1873.  See  also  the  SpirU  of 
MMont,  Jan.  1872,  p.  58 ;  JAs  (Lond,)  QttaH,  Beo,  Oct. 
1874,  art.  vi.     (J.H.W.) 

Pattlflon,  Robert  Everett,  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  divine  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  rostrum,  was  born  at  Benton,  Vt.,  Aug.  19, 
1800,  and  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
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gIms  of  1626.  He  was  at  once  made  tator  in  Colom- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  ordained  for 
the  work  of  the  holy  ministry  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1829, 
and  in  1830  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.— «  most  important  charge.  He 
was  elected  in  1886  president  of  Waterville  College, 
Me.,  holding  the  position  till  1840,  when  he  was  re- 
called  to  bis  pastorate  in  Providence.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  returned  to 
his  educational  labors  as  a  professor  in  the  Covington 
Theological  Seminar}-,  Ry.,  in  1846.  But  in  1848  the 
legislature  of  that  state  (hy  an  act  afterwards  declared 
unconstitutional)  reconstructed  the  board  of  trustees, 
compelling  his  resignation.  He  was  shortly  after 
elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  Mass.,  resigning  his  chair  in  1858  to 
serve  a  second  term  as  president  of  Waterville  College. 
He  was  subsequently  at  the  bead  of  Onead  Female  In- 
stitute, Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  professor  successively 
in  the  theological  department  of  Shnrtleff  College, 
Me.,  and  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago. He  died  in  1874.  Dr.  Pattison  was  an  emi- 
nently pions  and  modest  man.  He  wrote  considerably 
for  periodicals,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on 
ike  Spittle  to  the  JBpkeeiant  (1859).    (L.  E.  S.) 

Pattison,  Robeit  H.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Cambridge, 
Md.,  Jan.  22, 1824.  He  was  the  child  of  Methodist 
parents,  at  the  early  a^^  of  ten  was  converted,  and  at 
once  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  four- 
teen he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Dickin- 
son College,  and,  after  passing  successfully  througfa 
the  entire  curriculum  of  study,  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1848.  During  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  ca- 
reer he  tanght  for  two  3'ears  at  Baltimore.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  April, 
1846.  His  first  appointment  was  Dorchester  Circuit  as 
junior  preacher.  His  subsequent  appointments  were : 
Seaford,  Princess  Anne,  Church  Creek,  Quantico, 
Snow  Hill,  Middletown,  and  CantweH's  Bridge,  Del. ; 
Asbnry,  Philadelphia;  Kensington;  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia:  Port  Deposit;  St  George's,  Philadelphia; 
Tabernacle,  Philadelphia ;  St.  Peter's,  Reading,  Har- 
risburg  District;  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  14,  1876.  At  the  conference  of  1868  Dr.  Pat- 
tison was  chosen  its  secretary,  and  be  continued  to 
hold  that  office  until  his  death.  In  1868  he  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  Gkneral  Conference,  and  was  chosen  by 
that  body  as  one  of  its  assistant  secretaries.  He  was 
also  associated  with  the  management  of  most  of  the 
various  religions  and  benevolent  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Parent  Missionary 
Board  at  New  York.  **  Dr.  Pattison  was  a  good  man, 
a  true  Methodist,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  acceptable  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  whom  to 
know  was  to  esteem  and  love.  Less  brilliant,  per- 
haps,  than  some,  he  was  wiser  and  more  consistent 
than  many,  while  his  sound  Judgment,  unswerving 
integrity,  unfailing  courtesy,  unwearying  diligence, 
kindly  sympathy,  and  unwavering  loyalty  to  religion, 
friendship,  and  patriotism,  made  him  a  man  to  honor, 
trust,  and  lore."  See  Minuiei  of  Conferences,  1875, 
p.  40.     (J.H.W.) 

Patton,  Samurl,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster District,  S.  C,  Jan.  27, 1797,  of  Presbyterian  par- 
ents. His  childhood  was  serious.  He  was  convened  in 
1816  in  a  Methodbt  revival  which  he  happened  to  attend. 
He  was  soon  persuaded  of  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  for  a  time  strove  much  against  these  impressions. 
He  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Georgia,  and  from 
thence  to  Tennessee,  in  1 81 9.  Soon  after  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was 


stationed  at  Seqnachy  Valley,  Tenn.;  he  was  next 
cessively  preacher  in  charge  at  Clinch,  West  Va. ;  Tuv 
caloosa  Circuit,  Ala. ;  and  the  so-called  Alabama  Circuit. 
His  health  failing  him,  he  located,  and  finally  removed 
to  Holston  Conference,  East  Tennessee,  in  1826,  and  was 
presiding  elder  on  Abingdon  District  the  same  year;  wa» 
on  stations  and  districts  till  1888-9,  when  he  was  made 
agent  for  Holston  College;  then  on  districts  and  statioitt 
till  1847,  when  he  was  made  editor  of  the  HoUUm  Ckrv- 
tian  A<hocate,  in  which  woric  he  died,  August,  1854,  in 
holy  peace,  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  dedsr- 
ing  **  all  is  well."  Dr.  Patton  was  a  stadioos  and  eanmt 
man  and  preacher.  He  stood  in  the  fint  rania  of  the 
ministrv  of  his  Church.  See  Deems,  Annale  o/Seutk- 
em  ifefAodMm  for  1856,  p.  841.    (J.H.W.) 

Pattriok,  George,  LL.B.,  a  pious  Calvinistic  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  bom  near  Colchester  in  1746.  He  vis 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School;  studied  the  law  ami 
pracdced  at  Dedham,  but  relinquished  his  pvofesaiun. 
received  orders  in  1770,  and  entered  himself  at  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of 
Aveley,  Essex,  in  1772;  chaplain  of  Morden  CoUe^ 
Blackheath,  in  1787.  In  1790  he  was  suddenly  die- 
missed  for  being  a  Methodist,  but  was  finally  reln^attd 
as  lecturer  of  Woolwich  in  1792,  and  of  St.  Bride's. 
Fleet  Street,  and  of  St.  Leonard*s,  Ix>ndon,  in  1797.  Ue 
died  in  1800.  His  Sermons,  with  a  Bdp  to  Prajfer;  to 
tohu^  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  the  lafe  of  the  A  utkar 
(Lond.  1801, 8vo),  were  published  after  his  death.  See 
Darling,  Cifclop,  Bibliog»  s.  ▼. 

Pa'ti  (Heb.  Pdu',  !|9D,  a  UeaUng,  or  yawmn^;  bat 
in  1  Chron.  i,  50,  Pai,  ^7B,  though  some  copies  agree 
with  the  reading  in  Gen. ;  Sept.  ^oyvpy  L  e.  dam  ; 
Vulg.  Phau),  the  capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  39).  The  only  name  that  bears  any  reaemblaDce 
to  it  is  Phauara,  a  ruined  place  in  IdunuM  mentioiicd 
by  Seetzen. 

Panl  (IlaiiXoc,  the  Greek  form  of  the  commow 
Latin  name  Ptntbis),  originally  (see  below)  Sami  (q.  r\ 
the  specially  appointed  **  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.^  (Id 
the  following  treatment  of  this  important  character,  »e 
adopt,  for  the  most  part,  the  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  ^f 
the  BMe^  with  important  additions  from  Winer,  Kitto, 
Fairbaim,  and  other  sources.) 

L  Preliminary  Inquiries. — 1.  Original  AmUkorities.-^ 
Nearly  all  the  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  the 
apostle  Paul  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Out  of  a  oompariaoo  of 
these  authorities  the  biographer  has  to  oonstnict  bt» 
account  of  the  reaUy  important  period  of  the  apostle*t 
life.  The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  hare 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which  we 
possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few  particular* 
in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at  which  the  nam- 
tive  of  the  Acts  begins  and  terminates. 

The  inspired  history  and  the  Epistles  lie  side  br  side, 
and  are  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  an- 
other. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to  write 
a  life  of  Paul,  even  as  much  sja  the  received  name  of  his 
book  would  seem  to  imply.  The  book  called  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  is  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  large  sfsacr 
which  the  apostle  occupies  in  it  is  due  to  the  impovtaot 
part  which  he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom.  As  to 
the  Epistles,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they  were 
written  without  reference  to  the  history;  and  there  is  no 
attempt  in  the  canon  to  combine  them  with  it  so  as  to 
form  what  we  shotdd  call  in  modem  phrase  the  apoetle*s 
**  Life  and  Letters.*'  What  amount  of  agreement  aod 
what  amount  of  discrepancy  may  be  obanred  between 
these  independent  authorities  is  a  question  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  various 
opinions  are  entertained.  The  most  advevse  sod  ex- 
treme criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Bsur  of  TU* 
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bingeii  (Pauhu  dtr  AposielJetu  Chriiti  [Stuttg.  1845]), 
who  finds  flo  much  opposition  between  what  be  holds  to 
be  the  few  authentic  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Acu  of 
the  Apostles  that  he  pronounces  the  history  to  be  an 
interested  fiction.  But  his  criticism  is  the  very  carica- 
ture of  captiousneds.  We  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied 
to  any  history  and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity, 
and  we  feel  irresistibly  how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  it 
is.  Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  nut  to  be  de- 
nied that  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with  in  reconciling 
coropleiely  the  Acts  and  the  received  Epistles  of  Paul 
What  the  solutions  of  such  difficulties  may  be,  whether 
there  are  any  direct  contradictions,  how  far  the  apparent 
differences  may  be  due  to  the  purpose  of  the  respective 
writers,  by  what  arrangement  all  the  facts  presented  to 
118  may  best  be  dovetailed  togeiher^these  are  the  vari- 
ous questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  Paul,  and  upon  some  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  yet  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cisive conclusion.  We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  be  a  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  Epistles 
ftt  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in  the 
history. 

2.  Name. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle's 
name,  as  a  Jew,  was  SatU ;  but  when  or  how  he  received 
the  Roman  name  Pauly  which  he  bears  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  from  ch.  xiii,  9,  which  he  uses  ui  his  Epis- 
lies,  and  by  which  he  is  called  by  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii,  16), 
i«  unknown.    It  is  quite  probable  that  he  had  borne  the 
name  of  Paul  as  a  Korean  citizen ;  and  it  is  no  objection 
to  this  view  that  then  this  name  would  have  appeared 
firat.  and  that  of  Baul  later  (Witsius,  Meletenu  Leid.  p. 
47).    If  it  is  not  merely  accidental  that  Luke  first  calls 
him  Ptol  in  the  passage  mentioned,  the  reason  may  be 
that  the  apostle  then  first  commenced  his  public  and 
separate  ministry;  and  Paul,  a  Gentile  name,  was  that 
which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alwa\a  ^ore  in  Church 
hbftorv  (Baur,  PauL  p.  93).    Even  if  the  Jews  still  used 
the  old  Jewish  name,  there  was  afterwards  no  occasion 
lor  Luke  to  mention  it.    The  account  of  Jerome  that 
I'oflil  assumed  this  name  upon  the  conversion  by  him  of 
Sefgiits  Pauius  (Acts  xiii,  7 ;  comp.  August.  Confeu. 
viii,  4;  Bengel  and  Olshausen,  on  Acta  xiii,  9)  is  per- 
haps not  a  tradition,  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  that  fa- 
ther himself,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  Paul  first  ap- 
pears in  the  passage  following  that  account.     Indeed, 
Haur  (p.  98)  would  have  us  believe  that  this  was  the 
view  of  Luke  himself,  and  that  the  whole  account  of  the 
convendon  of  Sergius  Pauius  was  built  up  to  illustrate 
this  change  of  name !     But  if  there  had  been  any  con- 
nection between  the  two  events,  it  would  have  been 
natoral  for  the  writer  to  indicate  it  (see  Neander,  p.  108). 
It  19  easy  to  suppose  simply  that,  in  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, according  to  the  Eastern  custom  [see  Namk],  he 
aaeunied  the  name  Paul,  as  one  common  among  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  quite  similar  in  sound  to  Saul  (comp. 
Chrysost.  and  Theophyl.  in  Snicer,  Thetaur.  ii,  648), 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  name  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv,  9;  Patdug,  Lat. 
small,  Hitk;  comp.  Gr.  iravpo^).     Yet  we  should  then 
expect  that  Luke  would  employ  the  name  Paul  from 
Acts  ix,  19  onward.     (For  another  view,  see  Kuin()l, 
Commeni,  ad  loc)     See  Srroius  Paulur. 

II.  PenoncU  l/ittory.-^'We  purpose  under  this  head 
to  ii^tber  tc^ther  all  the  information  given  either  di- 
rectly or  incidentally  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  concern- 
ing ^^®  apoetle^s  life,  relegating  to  a  subsequent  head 
the  various  disputes  that  have  been  raised  on  some  of 
them. 

1.  Yaulh  and  Early  CVire«r.— Paul  was  a  native  of 
TmrsoBf  a  city  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii,  8,  etc.),  and  was  of 
Jewiah  descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil,  iii,  5). 
From  his  father  he  inherited  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
xenabip,  which  had  probably  been  earned  by  some  of 
bia  ancestry  through  services  rendered  to  the  Roman 
(Laidner,  Worh,  i,  228,  ed.  1788, 8vo ;  Grotius^  ad 


A  eta  xxii,  ^).  The  supposition  that  he  enjoyed  them 
in  virtue  of  being  a  native  of  Tarsus  is  not  well  found- 
ed ;  for  though  that  city  had  been  created  by  Augustus 
an  Uiiu  libera  (Dion.  Chiysost.  ii,  86,  ed.  Reiske ;  Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat,  V,  27),  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  ita 
natives  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship; 
and  besides,  from  Acts  xxi,  89  compared  with  xxii,  24, 
27,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as  the  chief  captain  knew 
Paul  to  be  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  yet  was  not  aware 
of  his  Roman  citizenship,  the  latter  of  these  was  not 
necessarily  associated  with  the  former.  From  his  re- 
ceiving the  name  Saul  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  the  first-born  son  of  his  parents,  and  that  they  had 
long  desired  and  often  asked  for  such  a  favor  from  God ; 
that  he  was  not  their  only  child,  however,  appears  from 
the  mention  made  (Acts  xxiii,  16)  of  his  "  sister's  son." 
Whether  Andronicus,  Junia,  and  Herodion,  whom  he 
terms,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  7, 11),  avy 
yivitQ  fiov,  were  of  the  number  of  his  blood  relations,  or 
only  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  with  him,  is  a  question 
on  which  learned  men  have  taken  different  sides  (comp. 
Lardner,  Workt^  vi,  286;  Estius,  Ccmm,  ad  loc).  (S^ 
below.) 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athcfhs  and  Alex- 
andria as  a  place  of  learning  and  philosophical  research 
(Strabo,  xiv,  6);  but  to  what  extent  the  future  "Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles*^  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  its  schools 
we  have  no  means  of  accurately  determining.  At  tempts 
have  been  made  to  show  from  his  writings  that  he  was 
familiar  with  Greek  literature,  and  Dr.  Bentley  has  not 
hesitated  to  afiirm  that  '*  as  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this 
chapter  alone  (Acts  xxvii),  if  nothing  else  had  been 
now  extant^  that  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks**  {Boyle  LKturea^  serm.  iii,  mb 
udt,).  An  authority  like  that  of  Bentley  in  a  question 
of  Greek  literature  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside;  yet  on 
referring  to  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion  it 
will  not  be  found  to  Justify  it.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  spent  his 
early  years  in  such  a  citj'  as  Tarsus  could  not  but  exert 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as 
Paul,  in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  facilities,  refining  his 
tastes,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  sympathies  and 
affections.  "  If  even  to  the  meanest  citizen,**  as  Eich- 
horn  remarks,  "  such  a  circumstance  affords-^  unless  he 
be  by  nature  utterly  unobservant  — much  information 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  obtained,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  a  certain  activity  of  mind,  how  much 
greater  may  not  its  effect  be  supposed  to  have  been  on 
a  great  mind  like  that  of  Paul  ?  To  his  birth  and  early 
residence  in  Tarsus  may  be  traced  the  urbanity  which 
the  apostle  at  no  time  laid  aside,  and  of  which  he  was 
frequently  a  perfect  model,  many  insinuating  turns 
which  he  gives  to  his  epistles,  and  a  more  skilful  use 
of  the  Greek  tongue  than  a  Jew  bom  and  educated  in 
Palestine  could  well  have  attained'*  {Einleit,  int  N,  T, 
ui,  6).     (See  below.) 

But  whatever  nneertainty  may  hang  over  the  early 
studies  of  the  apostle  in  the  department  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,  and  destined,  in  all  probability,  from  his  in- 
fancy to  the  pursuits  of  a  doctor  of  Jewish  law,  he  would 
be  carefullv  instructed  from  his  earliest  vears  in  the  el- 
ements  of  Rabbinical  lore.  It  is  probable  also  that  at 
this  time  he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade 
by  which  in  later  years  he  frequently  supported  him- 
self (Acts  xvii,  8 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  12,  etc.).  This  trade  is  de- 
scribed by  Luke  as  that  of  a  (rrtyvoiroioc  a  word  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  which  there  has  l)een  no  small 
difference  of  opinion.  (See  bel<»w.)  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  family  were  in  the  necessitous  condition  which 
such  manual  labor  commonly  implies;  for  it  was  a 
wholesome  custom  among  the  Jews  to  teach  every  child 
some  trade,  though  there  might  be  little  prospect  of  his 
depending  upon  it  for  his  living.     See  Hakdickaft. 

When  Paul  made  his  defence  before  his  country  men 
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at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii),  he  told  them  that,  though 
bom  m  Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought  up"  (dvaredpafi- 
fiivo^)  in  Jerusalem.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been 
yet  a  boy  when  he  was  removed,  in  all  probability  for 
the  sake  of  his  education,  to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fa- 
thers. We  may  imagine  him  arriving  there — perhaps 
at  some  age  between  ten  and  fifteen,  already  a  Hellen- 
ist, speaking  Greek  and  familiar  with  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
his  trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning — to  be  taught 
at  Jerusalem  "^  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  the  fathers."  He  learned,  he  says,  "at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel.**  He  who  was  to  resist  so  stoutly  the 
usurpations  of  the  law  had  for  hb  teacher  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Gamaliel 
is  supposed  to  be  the  person  of  that  name  who  is  cele- 
brated in  the  writings  of  the  Talroudists  as  one  of  the 
seven  teachers  to  whom  the  title  "  Rabbau*'  was  given 
(Lightfoot,  HoriB  Hebr,  sft  i4c^.  v,  34 ;  Neander,  Apo9toi, 
Zeitaltery  p.  62 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabhimco-PkiL  s.  v.  Rabbi). 
Besides  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  law,  and  a  sin- 
cere conviction  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  Judaism, 
Gamaliel  appears  to  have  possessed  a  singularly  calm 
and  judicious  mind,  and  to  have  exercised  a  freedom  of 
thought  as  well  as  pursued  a  range  of  study  very  unlike 
what  was  common  among  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed (Acts  V,  84-39 ;  com  p.  Neandert  ^  c,)»  How 
much  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  such  a  teacher 
may  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Paul  favorably  we 
may  imagine,  but  cannot  affirm.  See  Gamaliku  It 
is  singular  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  in- 
tervention in  the  apostoUcal  history  the  master's  coun- 
sels of  toleration  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  perse- 
cuting zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupiU  The  tem- 
per of  Gamaliel  himse^  was  moderate  and  candid,  and 
he  was  personally  free  from  bigotry;  but  his  teaching 
was  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  Pharisees,  and  bore  its 
natural  fruit  when  lodged  in  the  ardent  and  thorough- 
going nature  of  SauL  Other  fruits,  besides  that  of  a 
seal  which  persecuted  the  Church,  may  no  doubt  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Saul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel A  thorough  training  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  under  an  acute  and  accomplished 
master  must  have  done  much  to  exercise  the  mind  of 
Saul,  and  to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  intensely  interested. 
Nor  are  we  at  all  bound  to  suppose  that,  because  his 
zeal  for  the  law  was  strong  enough  to  set  him  upon 
persecuting  the  believers  in  Jesus,  he  had  therefore  ex- 
perienced none  of  the  doubts  and  struggles  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  subsequent  testimony,  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  law  to  produce  (see  Rom.  vii).  On  the  contrary, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  as  absent  from  the  spir- 
itual life  of  Saul  as  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood. Earnest  persecutors  are,  oftener  than  not,  men 
who  have  been  tormented  by  inward  struggles  and  per- 
plexities. The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  may  have  been  crush- 
ing a  multitude  of  conflicts  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
threw  himself  into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the 
new  heresy.    See  Moral  Sense. 

Paul  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  in  which  transaction  he  was,  if  not  an 
assistant,  something  more  than  a  mere  spectator.  A.D. 
29.  He  is  described  at  this  time  (Acta  vii,  58)  as  "  a 
young  man"  (veavfa^);  but  this  term  was  employed 
with  so  much  latitude  by  the  (ireeks  that  it  is  impos- 
ble  from  the  mere  use  of  it  to  determine  whether  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  applied  was  under  thirty,  or  be- 
tween that  and  forty.  The  probability  is  that  Paul 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  at  least;  for  other- 
wise it  is  not  likelv  that  he  would  have  shared  the 
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counsels  of  the  chief  priests,  or  been  intrusted  by  them 
with  the  entire  responsibility  of  executing  their  de- 
signs against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  (Acts  xxvi,  10, 12).  For  such  a  task  he  showed 
a  painful  aptitude,  and  discharged  it  with  a  zeal  which 


spared  neither  age  nor  sex  (Acts  xxvi,  10, 11).  At  thiC 
time  the  Church  experienced  the  sudden  expansioa 
which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining  of  the  Sevea 
appointed  to  serve  tables^  and  with  the  special  power 
and  inspiration  of  Stephen.  Among  those  who  dis- 
puted with  Stephen  were  some  "of  them  of  Cilida.'' 
We  naturally  think  of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these, 
when  we  find  him  afterwards  keeping  the  doihes  of 
those  suborned  witnesses  who,  according  to  the  law 
(Deut.  xvii,  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  atones  at  Stephen. 
**Saul,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  '^was  con- 
senting unto  his  death."  The  angelic  glory  that  shone 
from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  divine  truth  of  hia  wordi, 
failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  rdigious  hatred  now 
burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must  have  embittered  and  a^ 
gravated  its  rage.  Saul  was  passing  through  a  terrible 
crisis  for  a  man  of  his  nature.  But  he  was  not  one  to  be 
moved  from  his  stern  purpose  by  the  native  refinement 
and  tenderness  which  he  must  have  been  stifling  within 
him.  He  waa  the  moat  unwearied  and  unrelenting  of 
persecutors.  ^  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Church, 
entering  into  every  house  {Kard,  rob^  ocrovc*  hmut  bf 
house)  f  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to 
prison"  (Acts  viii,  8). 

*2.  Conversion* — lE^t  while  thus,  in  his  ignoranoe  and 
unbelief,  he  waa  seeking  to  be  **  injurious"  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  the  great  Author  of  Christianity'  waa  about  to 
make  him  a  distinguished  trophy  of  its  power,  and  one 
of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  of  ita  advocates. 
The  persecutor  was  to  be  converted.  A.D.  30l  What 
the  nature  of  that  oonvorsion  was  we  are  now  to  ob- 
serve. 

Having  undertaken  to  follow  up  the  belierers  "  unto 
strange  cities,"  Saul  naturally  turned  hb  thougbta  to 
Damascus,  expecting  to  find  among  the  numerous  Jew- 
ish residents  of  that  populous  city  some  adhereata  of 
"  the  way"  (r^c  odov),  and  trusting,  we  mast  \m\  mmw, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  governor  to  ap- 
prehend them.  What  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  thith- 
er is  related  in  detail  three  times  in  the  Acta,  fint  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two  ad- 
dresses made  by  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agiiiipa. 
These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitiona  of  one  an- 
other :  there  are  difieiences  between  them  winch  some 
critics  choose  to  regard  as  irreconcilable.  ConeideiiBg 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  neeonnia, 
we  gain  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  authenticity  of  their 
statements  by  bringing  them  into  agreement;  but  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  author  himself  ooold  not 
have  been  conscious  of  any  contradictiona  in  the  nar- 
ratives. He  can  scarcely  have  had  any  motiTie  for 
placing  side  by  side  inconsistent  reports  of  PanTs 
vmsion ;  and  that  he  should  have  admitted  ii 
encies  on  such  a  matter  through  mere  carekasneas  is 
hardly  credible.  Of  the  three  narrativea,  that  of  the 
historian  himself  must  claim  to  be  the  moat  purely 
historical:  Paul's  subsequent  acoonnta  w»e  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  purpose  for  which  he  intndnced 
them.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acta  ix,S>19, 
where,  however,  the  words,  ^  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,"  included  in  the  Vulgate  and  Eng- 
lish version,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  Vt^t 
from  heaven ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  author- 
ity to  his  persecutor;  Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  btind- 
ed,  overcome;  the  three  days'  suspense;  the  oomin^  of 
Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord;  and  SauVs  fanp- 
tism — these  were  the  leading  featurea,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in  theae  we  most  look 
for  the  chief  significance  of  the  conversion. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  historical  relation  with  tboae 
which  we  have  in  Paul's  speeches  (Acta  xxii  aodxxri). 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  consider  each  in  its  plwx. 
But  we  have  here  to  deal  with  the  bare  fact  of  agree- 
ment or  difference.  With  legaid  to  the  tight,  th« 
speeches  add  to  what  lAike  tells  os  that  the  phcnocBe- 
non  occurred  at  mid-day,  and  that  the  light  riione  round, 
and  was  visible  to  Saul's  oompaniona  as  well  as  to    ' 
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self.    The  second  speech  says  thai  at  the  shining  of 
this  light  the  vhuk  ooropaiijr  (**we  all")  fell  to  the 
ground.    This  is  not  eomlradicted  by  what  is  said  (ix.  7), 
**  The  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless," 
for  there  is  no  emphasis  on  "  stood,"  nor  is  the  standing 
antithetical  to  Saul's  falling  down.     We  have  but  to 
suppose  the  others  rising  before  Saul,  or  standing  still 
afterwards  in  greater  perplexity,  through  not  seeing  or 
bearing  what  Saul  saw  and  heard,  to  reconcile  the  nar- 
radvea  without  forcing  either.     After  the  question, 
"Why  persecutest  thou  me?"  the  second  speech  adds, 
**  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."    Then 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  question  and  answer — "1 
answered,  Who  art  thou,  Loni?     And  he  said,  I  am 
Jeans  (of  Nazareth),  whom  thou  persecutest"    In  the 
direction  to  go  into  Damascus  and  await  orders  there, 
the  fint  speech  agrees  with  Acts  ix.    But.  whereas  ac- 
cording to  that  chapter  the  men  with  Saul  **  heard  the 
roioe,"  in  the  first  speech  it  is  said  "  they  heard  not  the 
voice  of  him  that  spake  to  roe."    It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  from  the  two  passages  that  the  men  actually 
heard  sounds,  but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice. 
With  regard  to  the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  col- 
lision between  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  fizst  speech, 
the  latter  only  attributing  additional  words  to  Ananias. 
The  second  speech  ceases  to  give- details  of  the  conver- 
sioo  after  the  words, "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  perse- 
cotest.     But  rise,  and  stand  on  thy  feet"    Paul  adds, 
from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  appeared  to  him.    It  is  easy  to  say 
that  in  ascribing  these  words  to  Jesus,  Paul  or  his  pro- 
fessed reporter  is  violating  the  9rder  and  sequence  of 
the  earlier  accounts.     But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  nat^ 
ure  and  purpose  of  Paul's  address  before  Agrippa,  we 
shall  aurdy  not  suppose  that  he  is  violating  the  strict 
truth,  when  he  adds  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to 
him  at  the  moment  of  the  light  and  the  sound,  without 
interposing  any  reference  to  a  later  occasion,  that  fuller 
expoflition  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis  through  which 
he  was  passing,  which  he  was  not  to  receive  till  after- 
^raidsL    What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus  on  the 
vrmy  as  he  journeyed  was  afterwards  interpreted,  to  the 
mind  of  Saul,  into  those  definite  expressions.    For  we 
must  not  forget  that,  whatever  we  bold  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are  considering,  the 
whole  transaction  was  essentially,  in  any  case,  a  ipirit- 
vol  communication.    That  the  Lord  Jesus  manifested 
hioiself  as  a  linng  person  to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke 
to  him  so  that  his  very  vrords  could  be  understood,  is 
the  substantial  fact  declared  to  us.    The  purport  of  the 
three  narratives  ia  that  an  actual  conversation  took 
place  between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.    It  is  remark- 
able that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen 
Jesua.    The  grounds  for  believing  that  he  did  so  are  the 
two  expressions  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix,  17),  *'  The  Lord 
Jeans,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way,"  and  (Acts 
xxii,  14)  **That  thou  shouldest  see  the  Just  One,"  and 
the  statement  of  Paul  (1  Gor.  xv,  8),  "  Last  of  all  he 
was  seen  of  me  also."    Comparing  these  passages  with 
the  narratives,  we  conclude  either  that  Saul  had  an  in- 
stantaneous vision  of  Jesus  as  the  flash  of  light  blinded 
him,  or  that  the  **  seeing'*  was  that  apprehension  of  his 
presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  conversation. 
J/ouf  it  was  that  Saul  **saw"  and  "  heard,"  we  are  quite 
unable  to  determine.    That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or 
voice,  were  both  different  from  any  ordinary  phenome- 
na with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were  familiar, 
is  anquestionabiy  implied  in  the  narrative.     It  is  also 
impHed  that  they  were  specially  significant  to  Sanl, 
and  not  to  those  with  him.    We  gather  therefore  that 
ttkcre  weie  real  outward  phenomena,  through  which 
Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensiUe  of  a  presence  revealed 
to  him  alone.    (See  bdow.)    Externally,  there  was  a 
flaah  of  light.    Spiritually,  *<  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
th«  glory  of  the  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God," 
shone  upon  Saul,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of  the 
heart  which  had  shut  out  love  and  knew  not  the  gk>ry 


of  the  cross.  Externally,  Saul  fell  to  the  ground. 
Spiritually,  he  was  prostrated  by  shame,  when  he  knew 
whom  he  had  been  persecuting.  Externally,  sounds 
issued  out  of  heaven.  Spiritually,  the  Crucified  said 
to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstrance,  **  I  am  Jesus,  why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  Whether  audibly  to  his  com- 
panions, or  audibly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  only,  Saul  con- 
fessed himself  in  the  spirit  the  servant  of  him  whose 
name  he  had  hated.  He  gave  himself  up,  without  be- 
ing able  to  see  his  way,  to  the  disposal  of  him  whom  he 
now  knew  to  have  vindicated  his  claim  over  him  by 
the  very  sacrifice  which  formerly  he  had  despised. 
The  Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all,  into  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  the  Oucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  of  the  out- 
ward phenomena  attending  his  conversion  is  that  in 
1  (3or.  XV,  8, "  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  roe  also."  But 
there  is  one  iroportant  passage  in  which  he  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  his  conversion  itself.  Dr.  Baur  (PavL  p.  64), 
with  his  readiness  to  find  out  discrepancies,  insists  that 
this  passage  represents  quite  a  different  process  from 
that  recorded  in  the  Acts.  It  is  manifestly  not  a  rep- 
etition of  What  we  have  been  reading  and  consider- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  it  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i,  15, 16)  Paul  has  these 
words,  "  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother's  womb,  and  called  roe  by  his  grace,  to  re- 
veal his  Son  m  m^,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen"  .  .  .  (aworaXv^ai  rov  vt6v  cthrov  iv  ifioi). 
What  words  oould  express  more  exactly  than  these  the 
spiritual  experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  way 
to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  This 
manifestation  was  brought  about  through  a  removal  of 
the  veils  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  blinded  the 
eyes  of  Saul  to  a  crucified  Deliverer  conquering  through 
sacrifice.  Whatever  part  the  senses  may  have  played 
in  the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  anv  case  must 
have  been  Saul's  inward  vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord  dose 
to  his  spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not  escape,  whose  ev- 
ery command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey  in  the  spirit. 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new  con- 
victions of  that  mid-day  immediately  cleared  and  settled 
themselves  in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  was  then  convertedj  or  turned  round.  For  a  while, 
no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of  awe  and  expec- 
tation. He  was  **led  by  the  hand"  spiritually  by  his 
Master,  as  well  as  bodily  by  his  companions.  Thus 
entering  Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ho 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps,*  intend- 
ed to  persecute.  Judas  may  have  been  known  to  his 
guest  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Certainly  the  fame  of 
Saul's  coming  had  preceded  him;  and  Ananias,  **a  de- 
vout roan  according  to  the  law,"  but  a  believer  in  Jesus, 
when  directed  by  the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonden  at 
what  he  is  told  concerning  the  notorious  persecutor. 
He  obeys,  however;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of 
"  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  his  sight 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  Thereupon  Saul's 
eyes  are  immediately  pui^d,  and  his  sight  is  restored. 
'''The  same  hour,"  says  Paul  (Acts  xxii,  18),  "I  looked 
up  upon  him.  And  he  said.  The  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will, 
and  see  the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of 
his  mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men 
of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Everv  word  in 
this  address  strikes  some  chord  which  we  hear  sounded 
again  and  again  in  Paul's  Epistles.  The  new  convert 
is  not,  as  it  is  so  cororoon  to  say,  converted  from  Juda- 
ism to  Christianity — the  God  of  the  Jettuh  fathers 
choote*  him.  He  is  chosen  to  know  God's  vUL  That 
wiU  is  manifested  tn  the  Bighteotu  One.  Him  Saul  tees 
and  hearSf  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  him  to 
all  men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham ; 
that  will  revealed  in  a  righteous  Son  of  (rod ;  the  testi- 
mony concerning  him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind — these  ars 
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the  esseDtUdly  Pauline  principles  which  are  declared  in 
all  the  teaching  of  the  apoetlci  and  iUustrated  in  all  hia 
actions. 

8.  Sojourn  in  Damascus  and  A  rabia, — After  the  re- 
covery of  his  sight)  Saul  received  the  external  symbol 
of  the  washing  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then 
broke  his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened — an 
image,  again,  of  the  strengthening  of  his  faint  and  hun- 
gering spirit  through  a  partici{)ation  in  the  divine  life 
of  the  Church  at  Damascus.  He  was  at  once  received 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples,  and  began  without 
delay  the  work  to  which  Ananias  had  designated  him ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed 
Jesus  in  the  synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  This  was  the  natural  sequel  to  his  conversion : 
he  was  to  proclaim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the  Jews 
as  their  own  Christ,  afterwards  to  the  world  as  the  Son 
of  the  living  God. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he  was 
occupied  hi  this  work,  with  increasing  vigor,  for  **  many 
days,"  up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove  him 
from  Damascus.  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i, 
17,  18)  we  learn  that  the  many  days  were  at  least  a 
good  part  of  "  three  years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking 
it  necessary  to  procure  authority  to  preach  from  the 
apostles  that  were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion 
into  Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia — to 
what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or  for 
what  purpose  he  went  there.  (Stanley  suggests.  Sin. 
and  Pal,  p.  50,  that  he  may  even  have  visited  Mount 
Sinai.)  From  the  antithetical  way  in  which  it  is  op- 
(tosed  to  a  visit  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer 
I  hat  it  took  place  before  be  deliberately  committed 
himself  to  the  task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ; 
and  also,  with  some  probability,  that  he  was  seeking 
seclusion,  in  order  that,  by  conferring  "  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  but  with  the  Lord  in  the  Spirit,  he  might 
receive  more  deeply  into  his  mind  the  commission  given 
him  at  his  conversion.  That  Saul  did  not  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  the  "  three  years"  at  Damascus  seems 
probable,  for  these  two  reasons:  (1)  that  the  anger  of 
the  Jews  was  not  likely  to  have  borne  with  two  or  three 
years  of  such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was  without  coming 
to  a  crisis;  and  (2)  that  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as  they 
did  if  they  had  heard  of  him  as  preaching  Jesus  at 
Damascus  for  the  same  considerable  period.  We  can 
hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  the  time  was  spent  in 
private  preparation,  perhaps  in  receiving  those  remark- 
able disclosures  which  he  afterwards  called  "my  gos- 
pel" (2  Tim.  ii,  8),  analogous  to  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  other  aixMtles'  personal  intercourse  with  the 
L6rd.  Thus  we  may  venture  to  suppose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwards  he  preached  "by  revela- 
tion" from  Christ  (Gal.  i,  12).  Neander  (t  c'sec.  121) 
and  Auger  {De  Tempp.  in  Adis  App.  Raiione,  p.  128) 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  Paul  went  into  Arabia 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but  the  reasons  they  adduce  have 
little  weight  (oomp.  Olshausen,  on  Acts  ix,  20-<25). 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure  from 
Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical  ground  (A.D. 
33),  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  Luke  in  the  Acts 
(^ix,  21  sq.)  and  of  the  apostle  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (xi,  82).  According  to  the  former,  the 
Jews  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him,  and 
watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might  not  escape 
from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disciples  took  him  by 
night  and  let  him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  82),  it  was  the  efhnarch  un- 
der Aretas  the  king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to 
apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  two  statements.  We  might  similarly  say  that  our 
Lord  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  Jews  or  by  the 
Roman  governor.  There  is  mora  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining how  an  officer  of  king  Aretas  >«hould  be  govem- 
iiig  in  Damascus,  and  why  ho  should  lend  himself  to 


the  designs  of  the  Jews.  But  we  learn  fipom  aecukr 
history  that  the  affiiirB  of  Damascua  were,  at  the  time, 
in  such  an  unsettled  state  as  to  make  the  Damtive  not 
impn>bable.  See  Arktas.  Having  escaped  from  Da- 
mascus, Saul  betook  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
"assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples:  but  they 
were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  be  was 
a  disciple."  In  this  natural  but  trying  difficulty  Saul 
was  befriended  by  one  whose  name  was  henceforth 
closelv  associated  with  his.  Bamabaa  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  apostles  and  Chureh  at  Jeraaalem.  as- 
suring them — from  some  penooal  knowledge,  we  muit 
presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conversion  and  subse- 
quent behavior  at  Damascus.  It  is  noticeable  thst 
the  seeinff  and  kearu^  are  still  the  leading  features  in 
the  conversion,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  preaching. 
Ilamabas  declared  how  "  Saul  had  seen  the  Lord  in  tlic 
way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  how  that  be 
had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesttft." 
Bamabas's  introduction  removetl  the  fears  of  the  apus- 
tles,  and  Paul  "waa  with  them  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  Jerusalem."  Uia  Helleniscical  education  made 
him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant  against  the 
"Grecians;"  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ajvmer  per- 
secutor was  singled  out  from  the  other  believers  as  the 
object  of  a  murderous  hostility.  He  was  tbcrefure 
again  urged  to  flee ;  and  by  way  of  Cesarea  took  him- 
self to  his  native  city,  Tarnis  (Acts  ix,  26-30.  In  GaL 
i,  20,  the  order  of  the  localities  is  not  strictly  ubaerved). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaua  (i,  17-28)  Paul  adtis 
certain  particulars,  in  which  only  a  perverse  and  csp- 
tious  criticism  could  see  anything  contradictory  to  the 
facts  just  related.  He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  gO' 
ing  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  was 
that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  witli  him  fif> 
teen  days;  that  the  only  a|iostles  he  saw  were  Peter 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother;  and  that  afterwards  he 
came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  remaining 
unknown  by  face,  though  well  known  for  his  oonver- 
sion,  to  the  churehes  in  Jud«a  which  were  in  Quiit. 
Paul's  object  in  referring  to  this  connection  of  his  with 
those  who  were  apostles  before  him  was  to  show  that 
he  had  never  accepted  his  apostleship  as  a  commianoo 
from  them.  On  this  point  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
entirely  agrees  with  Paul's  own  earnest  aaseveiationa  ia 
his  Epistles.  He  received  his  commission  from  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  also  mediately  through  Ananias.  Thb 
commission  included  a  special  designation  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Upon  the  latter  deaignatsoa 
he  did  not  act  until  circumstanoes  opened  the  way  far 
it.  But  he  at  oncie  began  to  proclaim  Jesos  aa  the 
Christ  to  his  own  countrymen.  Barnabas  introdoeed 
him  to  the  apostles,  not  as  seeking  their  sanction,  bat 
as  haying  seen  and  heard  the  Lord  Jesua,  and  as  hav- 
ing  boldly  spoken  already  in  his  name. 

4.  Ministry  alt  i4  fB/iocA.— During  this  sUy  of  Pftnl  at 
Tarsus,  which  lasted  several  years,  occupied  doubtkas 
with  those  elsewhere  unrec(»ded  labora  to  some  of 
which  he  oocasionall}'  alludes  (2  Cor.  xi,  24,  25),  a 
movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch  which  raised  thai 
city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of  Jennatem 
itself  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Antioch  claims  a  roost  ooo- 
spicuous  place.  It  was  there  that  the  preachii^  of  the 
(yospel  to  the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  ftom  thenoe 
that  it  was  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geognphieal 
position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance^  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  powerful  Jewiah  etcmcai  ia 
its  population,  were  the  more  obvious  chaiacteriaUcs 
which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use.  There  came  to  Anti- 
och, when  the  persecution  which  arose  aboot  Stephen 
scattered  upon  their  different  rootea^the  disdples  wbo 
had  been  assembled  at  Jerusakro,  men  of  Qypras  and 
Cyrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would  bear  then  the  gnod 
news  concerning  the  I^ord  Jesua.  Until  Antioch  waa 
reached,  the  word  was  s|x>ken  ^^to  none  bat  nalo  Jews 
only"  (Acta  xi,  19).     But  here  the  Gcntika  also  (as 
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*EXXi|ir(c)— not,  SB  in  the  A.  V^  **tbe  Grecians"— were 
among  the  bearers  of  the  word.  A  great  number  be- 
lieved; and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Bar- 
nabas was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antiocb. 

As  the  work  grew  mider  hb  hands,  and  *^  much  peo- 
ple was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnabas  felt  the  need 
uf  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to  seelc  SauL  Pos- 
sibly at  Damascus,  certainly  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  been 
a  witness  of  Saul's  energy  and  derotedness,  and  skill  in 
disputation.  He  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bond 
of  a  most  brotherly  affection.  He  therefore  longed  for 
him  M  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  An- 
tioch.  There  they  labored  together  unremittingly  for 
*'a  whole  year,"  mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies 
of  the  believers,  and  ^  teaching  much  people."  All  this 
time,  as  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand,  Saul  was 
subordinate  to  Barnabas.  Until  '*  Saul"  became  '*  Paul," 
we  read  of  *^  Barnabas  and  Saul"  (Acts  xi,  80 ;  xii,  25 ; 
xiii,  2,  7).  Afterwards  the  order  changes  to  '*  Paul  and 
Baiiiabas."  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
was  no  marsed  peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  dur- 
ing the  Antioch  period.  He  held  and  taught,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Jewish  believers,  the  simple  faith 
in  Jesus  the  Christ,  crucified  and  raised  fix>m  the  dead. 
Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the  simplicity 
of  this  faith.  But  new  circumstances  stirred  up  new 
questions;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  that  it 
was  given  to  see,  more  clearly  than  any  others  saw, 
those  new  applications  of  the  old  truth,  those  deep  and 
world-wide  relations  of  it,  with  which  his  work  was  to 
be  permanently  associated.  In  the  mean  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  uKual  method  of  the  divine  government,  facts 
were  silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  oc- 
easion  the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  of  these  facts  the  roost  conspicuous  was  the  un-. 
preccdented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at  Andoch. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  proving  the 
affection  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their  brethren 
nt  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitting  the  two  communities  to- 
l^ether  in  the  bonds  of  practical  fellowship.  A  mani- 
fest impulse  front  the  Holy  Spirit  began  this  work. 
There  came  **  prophets"  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch : 
**  and  there  stood  op  one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and 
signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth 
throughout  all  the  world."  The  ''prophets"  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and  Ma- 
naen  mentioned  in  xiii,  1,  besides  Agabus  and  others. 
The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not  have  been  pur- 
poseless; it  would  naturally  have  a  direct  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren  and  the  duty  of  the 
richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfilment  followed  closely 
upon  the  intimation  of  the  coming  famine.  For  the 
disciples  at  Antioch  determined  to  send  contributions 
immediately  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed 
to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas 
and  SauL  The  time  of  this  dearth  is  vaguely  desig- 
nated in  the  Acts  as  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  ascer- 
tained from  Josephus's  history  that  a  severe  famine  did 
actually  prevail  in  Judsea,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  very  time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded  in  Acts 
xii,  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  in  A.D.  44. 
See  AoABiTs. 

It  oould  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere  safe 
conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and  Saul 
should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  bound  to 
see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother-Chureh  and 
that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is  illustrative,  ex- 
amples of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  union 
which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  early  Chureh.  The 
apostles  did  not  go  forth  to  teach  a  system,  but  to  en- 
)ar|^  a  body.  The  spirit  which  directed  and  furthered 
their  labors  was  essentially  the  spirit  of  fellowship.  By 
this  spirit  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  pc^tically  trained  in 
strict  co-operation  with  his  elders  in  the  Chureh.  The 
habits  which  he  learned  now  were  to  aid  in  girding 
him  at  a  later  time  from  supposing  that  the  indepen- 


dence which  he  was  bound  to  daim  should  involve  the 
slightest  breach  or  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them  another  helper, 
John  sumamed  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  The 
work  of  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  oldest  and  roost  honored  of  the  believers  in 
Jesus  were  expounding  the  way  of  God  and  organizing 
the  Chureh  in  that  busy  metropolis.  Travellers  were 
incessantly  passing  to  and  fro.  Antioch  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with 
all  the  neighboring  countries.  The  question  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the  **  Christians"  at  An- 
tioch, "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of 
this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  God, /or  the  world?  The  Gospel  is  not  for 
Judsea  alone :  here  are  we  called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is 
it  meant  to  stop  here?"  The  Chureh  was  pregnant 
with  a  great  movement,  and  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand.  We  forget  the  whole  method  of  the  di- 
vine work  in  the  nurture  of  the  Chureh  if  we  ascribe 
to  the  impulses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  any  theatrical  sud- 
deimess,  and  disconnect  them  from  the  thoughts  which 
were  bffXKling  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  At  eveiy 
point  we  find  both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings 
preparing  the  crisis.  Something  of  direct  expectation 
seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Chureh  at  Antioch,  that  they  were  "  ministering  to  the 
Lord,  and  fasting,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  thero. 
Without  doubt  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set  upon  previous 
surmises,  when  the  voice  came  clearly  to  the  general 
mind,  ''Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them."  That  *'work"  was 
partially  known  already  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch : 
who  could  be  so  fit  for  it  as  the  two  brothers  in  the 
faith  and  in  mutual  affection,  the  son  of  exhortation, 
and  the  highly  accomplished  and  undaunted  convert 
who  had  from  the  first  heea  called  ''a  chosen  vessel,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel?" 

When  we  look  back,  from  the  higher  gronnd  of  Paul's 
apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that  passed  between  his 
conversion  and  the  first  missionary  journey,  we  cannot 
observe  without  reverence  the  patient  humility  with 
which  Saul  waited  for  his  Master's  time.  He  did  not 
say  for  once  only,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  roe  to 
do?"  Obedience  to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling 
principle.  Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's  di- 
rection, he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time  m  the 
subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the  faith.  He 
was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the  call  came,  to 
act  with  the  authority  which  that  call  conferred  upon 
him.  He  left  Antioch,  however,  sttU  the  second  to 
Barnabas.  £%'erything  was  done  with  orderly  gravity 
in  the  sending  forth  of  the  two  missionaries.  Their 
brethren,  after  fasting  and  pra^'er,  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  so  they  departed.    A.D.  44. 

6.  Firtt  Afimonary  Journey, — Much  must  have  been 
hidden  from  Bamabas  and  Saul  as  to  the  issues  of  the 
journey  on  which  they  embarked.  But  on.e  thing  was 
clear  to  them,  that  th^  were  Kid  forth  to  tpeak  the 
Wotxl  of  God»  They  did  not  go  in  their  own  name  or 
for  their  own  purposes ;  they  were  instruments  for  ut- 
tering what  the  Eternal  God  himself  was  saying  to  men. 
We  shall  find  in  the  history  a  perfectly  deifinite  repre- 
sentation of  what  Paul  announced  and  taught  as  he 
journeyed  from  city  to  city.  But  the  first  character^ 
istic  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  absolute  conviction 
that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message.  It 
is  itUe  to  discuss  Paul's  character  or  views  without  rec- 
ognising this  fact.  We  are  compelled  to  think  of  him 
as  of  a  man  who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  con- 
viction with  perfect  assurance.  We  are  bound  to  bear 
in  mind  the  unspeakable  influence  which  that  convic- 
tion roust  have  exerted  upon  his  nature.  The  writer 
of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption.    He 
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Pinl'i  Flnl  Mlwlciunc?  Ronre. 
IcUa  ua  that  u  aoon  •>  BimabM  and  Saul  reicbed  Cy- 
prus, thej  began  («  "  aunouDee  tha  Word  or  Uod." 

The  secoml  fact  to  be  obaervcd  u,  that  foi  the  preaent 
the)'  delirered  Lheir  meuage  in  the  iTiiaKOKua  of  lbs 
Jew*  onlr.  The;  trod  ths  old  path  till  they  should  be 
drawn  out  of  it  But  whrn  they  had  gone  thrnuffh  the 
bland,  from  Salami*  to  Faphm,  they  were  called  upnn 
tfl  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  eminent  Gentile,  Scrgiua 
Piulua,  the  proconniL  Thii  Komin  officer,  like  eo  rn*ny 
of  his  countrymen,  had  already  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jewish  teaching  J  but  it  wis  in  the  corrupt  form 
of  magical  pretenuoua.  which  throve  so  luxuriantly 
upon  the  godleM  credulity  of  that  age.  A  Jew,  named 
Barjeaus,  or  Elyman,  a  nojnu  and  false  prophet,  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  goTemor,  and  had  no  doubt  inter- 
ested his  mind,  for  he  was  ui  iutelligent  man,  with  what 
he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews. 
See  Elthas.  Accordingly,  when  8ergiua  Paului  heard 
of  the  strange  teachera  wlio  were  announcing  lo  the 
Jews  the  advent  of  their  true  Meisiah,  he  wished  to  «ee 
them,  and  seat  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively 
hating  Oie  apoallet, 


anger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  I 


withstand  them.  Then  Saul,  "  who  is  also  called  Paul 
denouncing  Elymas  in  nmarkaUe  terms,  declared  «K*i'>*' 
him  God's  sentence  of  lemporsry  blindness.  The  blind- 
ness immediately  fell  upon  him;  and  the  pmconsul, 
moved  by  the  awne  and  persuaded  by  the  teaching  of 
the  apostle,  became  a  believer. 

There  is  a  singular  parallelism  in  several  points  be- 
tween the  history  of  Paul  and  that  of  Peter  in  the  Acts. 
Baur  presents  it  in  s  highly  effective  forni  (PnuL 
91  etc),  to  support  hi*  Iheor}-  of  the  compcsition  of  tl 
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apoetlea  cistmed  and  put  forth. 
the  pmchers  of  Christ,  lu 
stronger  than  the  magicii 
atcatnst  bang  confounded  with  them.  Ooe  disUnguiA. 
ing  mark  of  the  true  servants  of  the  ^ril  would  he 
that  of  not  IrwUng  upon  their  s[Hritual  pnwen  (Am 
viii,  SO).  Another  would  be  that  of  shunning  ertrr 
sort  of  concealment  and  artifice,  and  oooiting  the  <tsT. 
light  of  open  truth.  Paul's  language  to  Elymaa  isMa- 
dinusly  directed  to  the  reproof  of  the  tricki  of  the  it- 
ligious  impostor.  The  spoatle,  full  of  the  Holy  Gbo«, 
looked  steadily  on  the  deceiver,  spoke  in  the  nsmeof 
a  Ood  of  light  aitd  righlcouineas  and  atraightfiimri 
ways,  and  put  forth  the  power  of  that  God  for  the  lio- 
dicalion  of  truth  against  delunoci.  The  punishment  oT 
Elymss  was  itself  symbolical,  and  conveyed  "uadiing 
of  the  Lord."  He  had  chosen  to  create  a  ai»ritnal  dsit- 
neas  around  him;  and  now  there  f^  upon  bim  s  mi* 
and  a  darlmeee,  and  he  went  about  seeking  some  one  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  accoant  n 
refer  to  Peter's  reproof  of  Simon  Hague,  we  shsU  b« 
struck  by  the  diirereTu:«  aa  well  as  the  lueuiUim 
which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shall  undonbudlT 
gain  a  stronger  impression  of  this  part  of  the  apoaiJic 
work,  vit  the  conflict  lo  be  waged  between  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  and  the  evil  s^H  of  • 
dark  superstition  lo  which  men  wen  surrendering  tbnn- 
selves  as  slavea.  We  shall  feel  the  worth  and  pawa 
of  that  candid  and  open  temper  in  which  akne  PtsI 
would  commend  his  cause ;  and  in  the  cnnvefiuB  of 
RergiuB  Paulus  we  shall  see  an  eitcmplary  type  of  Dain 
victories  to  be  won  by  truth  over  falsehood. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  btKotr  sf 
the  apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acta.  Swil  now  be- 
comes Paid,  and  begins  to  take  ptKedertce  of  Bamataa 
Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change  of  nanw-  No 
reader  could  resist  the  lemptalion  of  supposing  ibu 
there  must  be  some  connection  between  Saul's  B» 
name  and  that  of  his  distinguished  Romaii  camit 
But  on  reflection  it  dues  not  seem  probable  that  Puil 
would  rather  hare  wished,  or  have  coraented.  to  chsnp 
his  own  tume  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convst.  If 
we  put  Sergius  Paulus  aside,  we  know  that  it  was  ei- 
ceedingly  common  for  Jews  to  bear,  bendes  their  u" 
Jewish  name,  another  borrowed  from  the  country  wiik 
which  tbev  had  become  connected  (see  Convbeare  Bd 
HowBon,  i,  leS,  for  full  illustradnna).  Thua  we  lian 
Simeon  also  named  Niger,  Barsabaa  also  named  iaOi- 
John  also  named  Marcus.  There  is  no  mson  thenfon 
why  Saul  should  not  have  borne  f^om  infaocr  the  «ka 
name  of  PauU  In  that  case  he  wouM  be  Saul  aB«« 
his  own  countrymen,  Paulus  among  the  Gentiles,  W» 
must  understand  Luke  as  wishing  to  mark  strongly  Uk 
transition  pcnnt  between  Saul's  activity  among  his  own 
countrvmen  and  his  new  labors  aa  the  apostle  ol  Ike 
GcniUea,  bv  calling  him  Saul  onlv  during  the  bnt,  sail 
Paul  only  ifterwanta.     (See  above.) 

The  converaion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  mad.  per- 
hapa,  to  mark  the  banning  of  the  work  aoHi^  ikf 
(lentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  Cvpras  that  aar 
change  took  pUce  in  the  method  hitheiro  Mbnnd  t<7 
Bamabaa  and  Saul  in  preaching  the  GoepeL  Tbe«|iirt- 
lie  addmua  were  as  yet  conflned  to  the  ^nagngiin; 
'itberwise.     From  Paphca  -Paul 


cidentally  rendered  to  the  full  understanding  of  t 

early  history  of  the  Church.     Thus  Paul's  discomfllt 

of  Elymas  reminds  us  of  Peur'a  denunciation  of  Sim 

HaguB.     The  two  incidents  bring  atrongly  before 

one  of  the  greet  advene  elements  with  which  the  Gos-    the  Jews  had  spread  and  settled  thenidves 

pel  had  to  contend  in  that  age.    Everywhere  thers  I  worid,  and  the  iDflueaee  they  had  gained  aTW  tke 


and  his  company'  set  sail  for 
at  Perga  in  Pampbylia.  Here  the  heart  of  tbeir  ««■ 
panion  John  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jeruialn. 
From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to  a  place,  obscure  ia  •«- 
ular  hislorv,  but  most  memorable  in  the  hiaUwy  iJ  tlw 
kingdom  of  Christ— Antioch  in  Findia  (q.  r.}.  Hen 
"they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbatk-dar, 
and  sat  down."  Small  as  the  place  waa.  it  eootainfd 
its  colony  of  Jews,  and  with  them  pmselytea  who  wt*- 
shipped  the  God  of  the  Jewa.     The  def!Te«  tt      "  ■"■ 
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fespectable  of  their  Gentile  neighbots,  and  especially 
orer  the  women  of  the  better  class,  are  facto  difficalt  to 
appreciate  justly)  but  are  proved  by  undoubted  evidence, 
and  are  very  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  This  Pi- 
sidian  Antiocb  may  have  been  more  Jewish  than  most 
similar  towns,  but  it  was  not  more  so  than  many  of 
much  greater  size  and  importance.  What  took  place 
here  in  the  8}*nagogue  and  in  the  city  is  interesting  to 
us  not  only  on  account  of  ito  bearing  on  the  history,  but 
also  because  it  represento  more  or  less  exactly  what 
afterwards  occurred  in  many  other  places.  It  cannot 
be  without  design  that  we  have  single  but  detailed  ex- 
amples given  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  various  kinds  of 
addresses  which  Paul  used  to  deliver  in  appealing  to 
his  different  audiences.  He  had  to  address  himself,  in 
the  course  of  his  missionary  labors,  to  Jews,  knowing 
and  receiving  the  Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians; 
to  cultivated  Greeks;  to  mobs  enraged  against  him 
personally;  to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  ines- 
timable help  in  studying  the  apostle  and  his  work  that 
we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  aigumento  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situations.  These 
will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  In  what  he  said  at  the 
synagogue  in  Antioch  we  recc^ise  the  type  of  the  ad- 
dresses in  which  he  would  introduce  his  message  to  his 
Jewish  fellow-countrymen. 

The  apostles  sat  silent  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
while  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read.  They  and 
their  audience  were  united  in  reverence  for  the  sacred 
tjooks.  Then  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite 
them,  as  strangers  but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of 
exhortation  which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people. 
Pwd  stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he  spoke. 
(The  speech  is  given  in  Acto  xiii,  16-41.)  The  charac- 
cerisdcs  we  observe  in  it  are  these:  The  speaker  be- 
gins by  acknowledging  "  the  God  of  this  people  Israel.*' 
He  ascribes  to  him  the  calling  out  of  the  nation  and  the 
condacH^  of  ito  subsequent  history.  He  touches  on  the 
chief  pointo  of  that  history  up  to  the  reign  of  Dcand, 
whom  he  brings  out  into  prominence.  He  then  names 
JiESUS  as  the  promised  Son  of  David.  To  convey  some 
knowledge  of  Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  re- 
counto  the  chief  facto  of  the  Gospel  history' ;  the  pre- 
paratory preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the 
rumor  had  spread  perhaps  to  Antioch) ;  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jesus  by  the  rulers  **who  knew  neither  him  nor 
the  prophets,**  and  his  resurrection.  That  Resurrection 
is  declared  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  God*s  promises  of 
life,  given  to  the  fathers.  Through  Jesus,  therefore,  is 
now  proclaimed  by  God  himself  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  full  justification.  The  apostle  concludes  by  draw- 
ing from  the  propheto  a  warning  against  unbelief.  If 
this  is  an  authentic  example  of  Paul's  preaching,  it  was 
impossible  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exclusively 
from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  promises  than  did  the 
apoetle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  entirely  this  discourse 
resembles  those  of  Peter  and  of  Stephen  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Acte !  There  is  only  one  specially  Pau- 
line touch  in  the  whole — the  words  in  ver.  89,  '*  By  Him 
ail  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things^firom  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  Ev- 
idently foisted  in,**  says  Baur  (p.  108),  who  thinks  we 
are  d«ding  with  a  mere  fiction,  **  to  prevoit  the  speech 
from  appearing  ioo  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly 
Pauline  air."  Certainly,  it  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the 
Kpistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  But  is  there 
therefore  the  slightest  incongruity  between  this  and  the 
other  parte  of  the  address?  Does  not  that  "forgive- 
ness of  sins"  which  Peter  and  Paul  proclaimed  with  the 
most  perfect  agreement  connect  itself  naturally,  in  the 
thoughte  of  one  exercised  by  the  law  as  Saul  of  Tarsus 
had  been,  with  justification  not  by  the  law  but  by  grace  ? 
If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just  the  faith 
which  the  (^der  apostles  held  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  crucified  and  raised  from  the  dead 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
remission  of  sins  through  him  confirmed  by  the  gift  of 


the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  he  had  aUo  had  those  ex- 
perience%  not  known  to  the  older  apostles,  of  which  we 
see  the  working  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ga- 
latians, thu  speech,  in  all  ito  parts,  is  precisely  what 
we  might  expect:  this  is  the  very  teaching  which  the 
apoetle  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  everywhere  and  al- 
ways set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  **  God's  Word"  for 
the  first  time  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomised  produced  a  strong  im- 
pression; and  the  hearers  (not  *Hhe  Gentiles,"  which 
the  best  MSS.  omit)  requested  the  apostles  to  repeat 
their  message  on  the  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week 
so  much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  ** almost  the  whole 
city  came  together  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have  first 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what  they  had 
heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They  probably 
felt  that  there  was  a  difference  between  those  effurto  to 
gain  Gentile  proselytes  in  which  they  had  themselves 
been  so  successful  and  this  new  preaching  of  a  Mesraah 
in  whom  a  justification  which  the  law  could  not  give 
was  offered  to  men.  The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to 
hear  may  have  confirmed  their  instinctive  apprehen- 
sions. The  Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power 
of  deadly  boetili^  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at 
Antioch  set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words 
which  Paul  spoke.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  new 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  GospeL  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  cross  or  Nazareth  which  is  most 
immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  proclaiming 
of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish  importance 
in  the  association  of  Gentiles  with  Jews  as  the  receivers 
of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles  had  been  asked  to 
become  Jews,  no  offence  would  have  been  taken.  But 
the  proclamation  of  the  Christ  could  not  be  thus  gov- 
erned and  restrained.  It  overleaped,  by  ito  own  force, 
these  narrowing  methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed 
not  to  one  nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on  the 
part  of  the  apostles.  Rejected  by  the  Jews,  they  be- 
came Ixdd  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  declared  what  the 
propheto  had  foretold  of  the  enlightening  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  whole  world.  In  speaking  to  the  Gentiles, 
therefore,  they  were  mmply  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the 
Covenant.  1'he  gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews 
were  depriving  themselves,  and  which  the  Gentiles  who 
believed  were  accepting,  is  described  as  *'  eternal  life" 
(17  aiutvtof  Wff),  It  was  the  life  of  which  the  risen 
Jesus  was  the  fountain,  which  Peter  and  John  had  de- 
clared at  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  all  acto  of  healing 
wera  set  forth  as  signs.  This  was  now  poured  out 
largely  upon  the  Gentiles.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
published  widely,  and  had  much  fhiiL  Henceforth 
Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their  commission,  not 
the  less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first,  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Gentiles.  But  this  expansion  of  the 
Gospel  work  brought  with  it  new  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. At  Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  own 
adherente  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the  women 
of  the  higher  class,  to  persuade  the  authorities  or  the 
populace  to  persecute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive  them 
from  the  place. 

With  their  own  spirito  raised,  and  amid  much  en- 
thusiasm of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas  now 
tniT^lled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  occurrences  at  An- 
tioch were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  the  Lycaonian 
country,  which  contained  the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe. 
Here  thev  had  to  deal  with  uncivilized  heathens.  At 
Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple  took  place,  the  narrative 
of  which  runs  very  parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar 
act  done  by  Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  agreement  becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with 
Lachmann,  before  **  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the 
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vordB,  "  I  8«y  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
OhrisL"  The  parallel  leada  us  to  observe  more  di»- 
tiiictly  that  every  messeuger  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  her- 
ald of  life.  The  spiritual  life— the  ^urf  ai  wvcoc — ^which 
was  of  faith,  is  illustrated  and  expounded  by  the  invig- 
oration  of  impotent  limbs.  The  same  truth  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
heathens  of  Lycaonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally 
by  these  pagans.  They  took  the  apostles  for  gods,  call- 
ing Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more  imposing  presence, 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief  speaker, 
Hermes  (Mercurius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the 
attempt  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  the 
recording  of  an  address  in  which  we  see  a  type  of  what 
the  apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience. 
Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  references  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would  have  been  out  of 
place.  The  apostles  name  the  living  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  therein : 
the  God  of  the  whole  worid,  and  all  the  nations  in  it 
They  declare  themselves  to  be  his  messengers.  They 
expatiate  upon  the  tokens  of  himself  which  the  Father 
of  men  had  not  withheld,  in  that  he  did  them  good, 
sending  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  the  sup- 
porters of  life  and  joy.  They  protest  that  in  restoring 
the  cripple  they  had  only  acted  as  instruments  of  the 
living  God.  They  themselves  were  not  gods,  but  hu- 
man beings  of  like  passions  with  the  Lycaonians.  The 
living  God  was  now  manifesting  himself  more  clearly 
to  men,  desiring  that  henceforth  the  nations  should  not 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  but  his.  They  therefore  call 
upon  the  people  to  give  up  the  vanities  of  idol  worship, 
and  to  turn  to  the  living  God  (comp.  1  These,  i,  9, 10). 
In  this  address  the  name  of  Jesus  does  not  occur.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  apostles  preached  him  as 
the.  Son  of  that  living  God  to  whom  they  bore  witness, 
telling  the  people  of  his  death  and  resurrectioii,  and  an- 
nouncing his  coming  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready  to 
worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their  idola- 
trous instincts  appears  to  have  provoked  them,  and  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  hostility  by 
Jews  who  came  from  Antioch  and  Icouium,  so  that  they 
attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and  thought  they  had  killed 
him.  He  recovered,  however,  as  the  iUsciples  were 
standing  round  him,  and  went  again  into  the  city.  The 
next  day  he  left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe, 
and  thence  they  returned  once. more  to  Lystra,  and  so 
to  Iconium  and  Antioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to 
the  disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  recognise  them  as  the  appointed  door 
through  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  they 
were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In  order  to  establish 
the  churches  af^er  their  departure,  they  solemnly  ap- 
pointed "  elders"  in  every  city.  Then  they  came  down 
to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  An- 
tioch in  Syria,  where  they  related  the  successes  which 
had  been  granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "opening 
of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  Thus  the  First 
Missionary  Journey  ended. 

6.  Apostolic  Council  at  Jenualem  (Acts  xv;  GaL  ii). 
— ^Upon  that  missionary  Journey  follows  most  naturally 
the  next  important  scene  which  the  historian  sets  before 
us — the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  Gentile  believers  to  the  law  of  Moses.  A.D.  47. 
In  following  this  portion  of  the  history,  we  encounter 
two  of  the  greater  questions  which  the  biographer  of 
Paul  has  to  consider.  One  of  these  is  historical,  What 
were  the  relations  between  the  apostle  Paul  and  the 
twelve?  The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii  to 
be  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts? 

The  reUtions  of  Paul  and  the  twelve  will  best  be  set 
forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must  explain  here  why 
we  accept  Paul's  statements  in  the  Galatian  epistle  as 
additional  to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  ThejSrs/  impres- 
sion of  any  reader  would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two 
writers  might  be  referring  to  the  same  event.    The  one 


would  at  leut  bring  the  other  to  his  mind.  In  both  be 
reads  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
porting the  Gospel  preached  to  the  unciiaundsed,  sod 
discussing  with  the  older  apostles  the  terms  to  be  im- 
posed upon  Gentile  lielievers.  In  both  the  ooocUukn 
is  announced  that  these  believers  should  be  entirelv  fife 

m 

from  the  necessity  of  drcumcinoo.  These  are  vuaa 
points  which  the  narratives  have  in  oommon.  On  look- 
ing more  closely  into  both,  the  §eeimd  impression  upoo 
the  reader's  mind  may  possibly  be  that  of  a  oertain  in- 
compatibility between  the  two.  Many  jointa  and  neai- 
bers  of  the  transaction  as  given  by  Luke  do  not  appctr 
in  the  acoonnt  of  PauL  Others  in  one  or  two  esses  sr 
substituted.  Further,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  the  third 
mentiiHied  in  the  Acts,  after  Saul^s  oooveision ;  in  Gsls- 
tians,  it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  second.  Sup* 
posing  this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain,  the  resd- 
er  will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit  to  Jerasakn 
mentioned  in  Galatians  coincides  better  with  any  other 
mentioned  in  the  Acts — as  the  second  (xi,  80)  or  the 
fourth  (xviii,  22).  He  will,  in  all  probability,  oondode 
without  hei»itation  that  it  does  not.  Another  view  wiU 
remain,  that  Paul  refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the 
Acts  at  all.  This  'is  a  possible  hypotheris ;  and  it  is  rc- 
ommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But  vbcre 
are  we  to  place  the  visit?  The  only  possible  plsce  fic 
iLis  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of  ch.  xv.  Bot  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  language  of  ch.  xv  de- 
cidedly implies  that  the  visit  there  recorded  was  the 
first  paid  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jenisalem  af^r  their 
great  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  Ges- 
tiles.  We  suppoee  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  hit 
first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  hionelC 
**  Granting  the  oonalderable  differences,  are  there  after 
all  any  plain  contradidiofu  between  the  two  namtire^ 
taken  to  refer  to  the  same  oocurrenoes?"  The  aoOTrer 
must  be, "  There  are  no  plain  cofAradkHauS  Thii,  he 
wiU  perceive,  is  a  very  weighty  fact.  When  it  is  rec- 
ognised, the  resemblance  first  observed  will  retora  with 
renewed  force  to  the  mind,  rrhe  chronologieal  quettkn 
will  be  considered  below.) 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  mrrrativfs. 
While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying  at  Antiuch. 
"certain  men  fhim  Judfta"  came  there  and  taught  the 
brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile  convent 
to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was  vigorooaly  cf>> 
posed  by  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  determined  tfast 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  apoatles  and  elden 
at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas  thennelves,  and  cer- 
tain others,  were  selected  for  this  mission.  In  GaL  ii.S 
Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation"  (car*  m- 
Ka\wlH,v)f  so  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as  reoeirin^ 
a  private  intimation  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  well  as 
a  public  commission  from  the  Church  at  Antioch.  On 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  announced  to  the  brethren 
in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  conversioa  of  the  Gentilei: 
and  the  news  was  recdved  with  great  joy.  ^  MHien 
they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  apostles  and  elder^  and  ther  de- 
clared all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them'*  (Acts 
XV,  4).  Paid  adds  that  he  communicated  his  views 
"  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation,**  tfaioogh 
anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his  work  (GaL  ii,  2).  The 
apostles  and  the  Chureh  in  general,  it  appears,  woold 
have  raised  no  difficulties;  bot  certain  believers  who 
had  been  Pharisees  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  ssnw 
doctrine  which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch. 
In  either  place,  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such  teach- 
ing for  a  single  hour  (GaL  ii,  6).  It  became  necesaarr, 
therefore^  that  a  formal  decision  should  be  raarhed  npoo 
the  question.  The  apostles  and  elders  came  together, 
and  there  was  much  disputing.  Arguments  w«Miki  be 
used  on  both  sides;  but  when  the  persons  of  highest  si»> 
thority  spoke,  they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  thsa 
arguments— the  course  of /ooCs,  through  which  the  will 
of  God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  Peter,  remiodii^ 
his  bearers  that  he  himself  had  been  fint  cospfeyed  to 
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open  the  door  of  futh  to  Gentiles,  points  oat  that  God 
had  himself  bestowed  on  the  uncircumcised  that  which 
Van  the  seal  of  the  highest  calling  and  fellovrship  in 
Christ,  the  gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^*  Why  do  yoa  not 
acquiesce  in  this  token  of  God's  will?  Why  impose 
upon  Gentile  believers  ordinances  which  we  ourselves 
have  found  a  heavy  burden  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left 
off  trusting  in  our  law,  to  depend  only  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?"^Then,  carrying  out  the  same 
appeal  to  the  will  of  God  as  shown  in  facts,  Barnabas 
and  Paul  relate  to  the  silent  multitude  the  wonders 
with  which  God  had  accompanied  their  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles.  After  they  had  done,  James,  with 
incomparable  simplicity  and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testi- 
mony of  recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  proph- 
ecy, and  gives  a  practical  Judgment  upon  the  question. 

The  judgment  was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunction 
that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  poUutions  of  idols 
and  from  fornication  explained  itself.  The  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  customa  <^the  Jews  who  were  to  be  found 
in  every  city,  and  for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they 
had  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  law.  Paul 
had  completely  gained  his  point.  The  older  apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  {lerceiving  the  grace  which 
had  been  given  him  (his  effectual  apostleship),  gave  to 
him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  At 
this  point  it  is  very  important  to  observe  precisely  what 
was  the  matter  at  stake  between  the  contending  parties 
(oomp.  ProC  Jowett  on  **  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,"  in 
JSt.  Paats  EpitUes,  i,  417).  Peter  speaks  of  a  heavy 
yoke ;  James  of  troubling  the  Gentile  converts.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely  the  outward 
trouble  of  conforming  to  the  law  of  Moses.  That  was 
not  what  Paul  was  protesting  against  The  case  stood 
thus :  Circumcision  and  the  ordinances  of  the  law  were 
witnesses  of  a  separation  of  the  chosen  race  from  other 
nationflb  The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the  time 
had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be  done  away, 
and  God*s  good-will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike.  It 
spoke  of  a  union  with  God,  through  trust,  which  gave 
hope  of  a  rigbteonsness  that  the  law  had  been  powerless 
to  produce.  Therefore  to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being 
circumcised  would  have  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the 
separated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  individuals  into  it, 
then  the  other  nations  of  the  world  remained  as  much 
on  the  outside  of  God's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there 
was  no-  GoApel  to  mankind ;  no  justification  given  to 
men.  The  lose,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  as  much 
to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile.  Paul  felt  this  the  most 
fltrongl}*;  but  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believ- 
ere  were  thmwn  back  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up 
the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  law  became  a 
mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  aa  it  would  be  to 
the  Gentile.  The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Sav- 
iour who  naut  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  implied 
therefore  no  difference  of  belief  when  it  was  agreed  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the  heathen,  while 
Janaes  and  Cephas  and  John  undertook  to  be  the  apos- 
tles of  the  drcnmcision.  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was 
CO  preach  **  to  the  Jew  first ;"  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the 
Jews  as  free  a  Goepel,  was  to  teach  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  without  circumcision  as  distinctly  as  Paul 
himself.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  be  preserved 
unbroken ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  this  unity  the  Gen- 
tiles were  requested  to  remember  their  poorer  brethren 
in  Palestine  (GaL  ii,  10).  How  zealously  Paul  cher- 
ished this  beautiful  testimony  of  the  common  brother- 
hood we  have  seen  in  part  already  (Acts  xi,  29, 80),  but 
if  is  yet  to  appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
corded in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  brethren  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  That  this  letter  might 
carry  greater  authority,  it  was  intrusted  to  "  chosen  men 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Judas  sumamed  Barsabasi  and 


Silas,  chief  men  among  the  brethren."  The  letter 
speaks  affectionately  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the 
elder  Church  Barnabas  still  retained  the  precedenc<^, 
XV,  12,  25)  as  '*men  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  So  Judas  and  Silas 
came  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and 
comforted  the  Church  there  with  their  message,  and 
when  Judas  returned  **  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide  there 
still." 

It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the  history 
that  rebuke  of  Peter  which  Paul  records  in  Gal.ii,  11-14. 
The  connection  of  subject  makes  it  convenient  to  reconl 
the  incident  in  this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it 
took  place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps 
most  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  till  later,  when  Paul 
returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts 
xviii,  22,  23).  (The  presence  of  Peter,  and  the  growth 
of  Jewish  prejudice,  are  more  easily  accounted  for,  if  we 
suppose  Paul  in  the  meanwhile  to  have  left  Antioch  for 
a  long  time ;  and  there  was  but  a  very  short  interval  be- 
tween the  council  at  Jerusalem  and  his  second  mission- 
ary tour.)  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  and  had  shown  no 
scrapie  about  **  eating  with  the  Gentiles,"  until "  certain 
came  from  James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  brought 
their  Jewish  exclusiveness  with  them,  and  Peter's  weak- 
er and  more  timid  mood  came  upon  him,  and  through 
fear  of  his  stricter  friends  he  too  began  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  former  free  association  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. Such  an  example  had  a  dangerous  weight,  and 
Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews  at  Antioch  were  partly 
seduced  by  it  It  was  an  occasion  for  the  intrepid  faith- 
fulness of  Paul.  He  di<l  not  conceal  his  anger  at  such 
weak  dissembling,  and  he  publicly  remonstrated  with 
his  elder  fellow-apostle.  ^  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest 
after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the 
Jews?"  (GaL  ii,  14).  Peter  had  abandoned  the  Jewish 
exclusiveness,  and  deliberately  claimed  common  ground 
with  the  Gentile:  why  should  he,  by  separating  him- 
self from  the  uncircumcised,  require  the  Gentiles  to 
qualify  themselves  for  full  communion  by  accepting  cir- 
cumcision? This  ^withstanding"  of  Peter  was  no  op- 
position of  Pauline  to  Petrine  views ;  it  was  a  faithful 
rebuke  of  blamable  moral  weakness. 

7.  Second  Missionary  Jovmey, — ^The  most  resolute 
courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work  to  which 
Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He  would  not  asso- 
ciate with  himself  in  that  work  one  who  had  already 
shown  a  want  of  constency.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
what  must  have  been  a  most  painful  difference  between 
him  and  his  comrade  in  the  faith  and  in  past  perils, 
Bamabas.  After  remaining  a  while  at  Antioch,  Paul 
proposed  to  Bamabas  to  revisit  the  brethren  in  the 
countries  of  their  former  journey.  Hereupon  Bamabas 
desired  that  his  nephew  John  Mark  should  go  with 
them.  But  John  had  deserted  them  in  Pamphylia,  and 
Paul  would  not  try  him  again.  ^  And  the  contention 
was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  departed  astmder 
one  from  the  other ;  and  so  Bamabas  took  Mark,  and 
sailed  unto  Cypras^  and  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed." 
A.D.  47.  Silas,  or  Silvanus,  now  becomes  a  chief  com- 
panion of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches,  and  so  came  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra.  H  ere  they  found  Timotheus,  who  had 
become  a  disciple  on  the  former  visit  of  the  apostle,  and 
who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  love  of  Paul  that  *'  he 
would  have  him  go  forth  with  him."  Him  Paul  took 
and  circumcised.  If  this  fact  had  been  omitted  here 
and  stated  in  another  narrative,  how  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble it  would  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with 
the  history  in  the  Acts !  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually 
delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they 
visited.  They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the  freedom 
secured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  apos- 
tle had  the  wisdom  and  laiigeness  of  heart  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  by  circumcising  Timothy.  There 
were  many  Jews  in  those  parts,  who  knew  that  Tim* 


oCtay'*  father  «u  ■  Greek,  hla  mothn  >  Jeweu.  That 
Piiil  should  b*ve  bid,  as  ■cbiefcompuiion,  one  K' ho  wu 
undrcuniciaed,  would  of  itaelf  have  been  a  binderance  U> 
him  in  preacbing  lo  Jewi;  but  it  would  have  been  ■ 
■till  grealer  atiuDbUiig-bk-cli  if  tbat  compuioii  were 
half  ■  Jew  liy  birth,  aud  hid  [irofemed  the  jewiah  faith. 

a  Jew  that  be  might  ){*''>  the  Jews," 

Luke  now  tLepa  rapidly  nveT  a  cnntiderable  space  of 
tbe  apiMlle'e  life  and  labors.  "Tbey  went  throughout 
PhryKia  and  the  r«|{iun  of  Galatia"  (xvi,  G).  At  this 
time  Paul  was  founding  "  the  churchea  oFGalatU"  ((jaL 
i,  3).  He  himself  gives  us  hints  of  Lhe  cireunutances 
of  hia  preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  recepiiun  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent  though  uuatable  character  uf 
the  people,  in  the  following  words:  ^' Ye  know  how 
tbrmigh  indmiity  of  the  flab  (iiri  It  Aaiiimav  r>K 
vaptajf;)  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  Stat 
{ri  irporipav),  and  tay  temptation  which  waa  in  my 
fleab  ye  dequted  not,  nor  rejected;  but  received  me  as 
an  angel  ofa«d,  even  as  Christ  Jesua.  Where  is  then 
the  blessedness  ye  spake  of  (u  fiaiaptafiit  ifiiliy,  q.  d. 
your  btal\ficalioii  oftae)?  for  1  beat  you  record  thai, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me"  (iv,  IB).  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  words  li 
aaSimav  tik  vafMis.  Undoubtedly  thar  grsmmaii- 
cal  sense  implies  that  "weakness  of  tbe  llesb" — an  ill- 

and  De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  lo  this  interpretation, 
understanding  Paul  lo  have  been  detained  by  iUiieai, 
when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly  through 
tbe  country.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  form  and  order 
of  the  words  ate  not  what  we  should  have  expected  if 
the  apoaUa  meant  lo  say  this;  and  professor  Jowelt 
prefers  lo  assume  an  inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  un- 
derstand Paul  as  aaying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the 
fleih  that  he  preached  to  the  GalatisDa,    In  either  case 

of  that  bodily  infirmity  of  which  he  speaks  elsewhere 
M  detracting  from  tbe  influence  of  his  penonal  addreaa. 


tt  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  pavtively  what 
this  inflrmity  was.  Uut  we  may  obaerre  here  (1)  ihat 
Paul's  sensitiTeness  may  have  led  him  to  exaggctale 
this  petsonal  diaadvantage  i  aud  (S)  Ibal,  whatever  ii 
was,  it  allowed  him  to  go  through  suffering*  arkd  hard- 
ships such  as  few  ordinary  men  oould  bear.  It  cetlaiD- 
ly  did  not  repel  the  Galatiana  j  it  appears  rather  lohivr 
excited  their  sympslhy  sud  warmed  their  aOectioD  to- 
wards tbe  apoMle.     (See  below.) 

Paul  at  thia  time  had  not  indulged  the  aiobilioa  sf 
preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  His  views  weic  lim- 
ited to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  gone 
through  Phri-gia  and  Galatia,  he  intended  lo  vist  the 
western  coast  [see  AsiaJ  ;  but "  ihey  were  foifaiddHi  br 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  preacb  the  Word"  there.  Then,  be- 
ing on  ibe  boiden  of  Mysia,  tbey  thought  of  going 
back  to  tbe  north-east  into  Ktfa\-nia:  but  again  'ibt 
Spirit  o/Jaiu  (so  the  best  MSS!  read  in  Acta  xvi,  i) 
■uflered  them  nou"  So  ihey  passed  by  Hysta,  asd 
came  down  to  Troas.  A.D.  48.  Here  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus,  having  checked  them  on  other  lidea,  revealed  u> 
them  in  what  direction  they  were  lo  go.  Paul  saw  in 
a  viaion  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  baooght  him,  say- 
ing, "Come  over  into  Macedonia  aiHl  help  ua."  Tbe 
vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heavecdy  iDiimaiiua  i 
the  help  wanUid  by  the  Macedoniana  was  believed  to 
be  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  at  thia  paiai  that 
listoriao,  speaking  uf  Paul's  company,  substiuns 


r  for  " 


I  nothing  of  himaelf;  we  c 


ifer  that  Luke,  to  whatever  connti;  he  bekngHl, 
became  a  companion  of  Paul  at  Troaa.  It  is  perhjpa 
not  loo  arbitrary  a  conjecture  that  the  apostle,  having 
recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  beoiefil  fmm  Ibe 
medical  skill  and  attendance  of  "  the  beloved  phyiiciMn.' 
The  party,  thus  reinforced,  immedialelj  act  sail  fraa 
Trass,  touched  at  Samothracc,  then  landed  on  the  «•- 
tinent  at  NeapoHs,  and  from  thence  joumejed  to  Pfai- 
lippi.  Tbey  hastened  lo  can?  the  "help"  that  hai 
been  asked  to  tbe  first  coftsidersble  citv  in  HandusuA. 
Philippi  was  no  in^t  representative  of  the  Wctteni 
world,    A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a  body  of  BaoaB 
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settlen,  and  was  politicany  a  Colonia.  We  most  not 
assume  that  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Roman  citizen,  there 
was  anything  very  novel  or  strange  in  the  world  to 
which  he  bad  now  come.  But  the  name  of  Greece 
must  have  represented  very  imposing  ideas  to  the  Ori- 
ental and  the  Jew ;  and  we  may  silently  imagine  what 
it  roust  have  been  to  Paul  to  know  that  he  was  called 
to  be  the  herald  of  his  Master,  the  crucified  Jeeus,  in 
the  centre  of  the  world's  highest  culture,  and  that  he 
was  now  to  begin  his  task.  He  began,  however,  with 
no  tlonrbh  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly  as  ever,  and  in 
the  old  way.  There  were  a  few  Jews,  if  not  many,  at 
Philippi ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came  round,  the  apos- 
tolic company  joined  their  countrymen  at  the  plaoe  by 
the  river-eide  where  prayer  was'wont  to  be  made  (ov 
ivoftiZiTo  'irpotrtvxr)  tlvat^  where  was  the  usual  proteu- 
cka  cft  chapel  which  supplied  the  purpose  of  a  syna- 
f^ogue).  The  narrative  in  this  part  is  very  graphic: 
^  We  sat  down,**  says  the  writer  (xvi,  18),  *'  and  spoke 
to  the  women  who  had  come  together."  Among  these 
women  was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  (ai^fiktni  rbv 
Bcov),  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  she  listened 
**  the  LoTd  opened  her  heart"  to  attend  to  what  Paul  was 
saying.  The  first  convert  in  Macedonia  was  but  an 
Asiatic  woman  who  already  worshipped  the  God  of  the 
Jews;  but  she  was  a  very  earnest  believer,  and  besought 
the  apostle  and  his  friends  to  honor  her  by  staying  in  her 
house.  They  could  not  resist^her  urgency,  and  during 
thehr  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lydia 
(ver.  40). 

But  a  proof  was  given  befcne  long  that  the  preachers 
of  Christ  had  come  to  grapple  with  the  powers  in  the 
spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism  was  then  doing 
bomage.  A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her 
masters  by  her  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was  in 
the  possessed  state,  beset  Paul  and  his  company,  fol- 
lowing them  as  they  went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and 
cr>-ing  out,  ^*  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High 
<;od,  who  publish  to  yon  (or  to  us)  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.*' Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  addressing 
the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  '*I  command  thee  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  her."  Comparing 
the  oonfession  of  this  **  spirit  of  divination"  with  the 
anakigvMis  confessions  made  by  evil  spirits  to  our  Lord, 
we  see  the  same  singular  character  of  a  true  acknowl- 
edi^ent  extorted  as  if  by  force,  and  rendered  with  a 
certain  insolence  which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though 
subject,  were  not  willingly  subject.  The  cries  of  the 
slave-girl  may  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking 
what  she  had  heard  from  the  apostles  themselves,  until 
I'aiil's  exorcism,  "  m  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was 
seen  to  be  eflectual.  Then  he  might  be  recognisefl  as 
in  truth  a  servant  of  the  Most  High  God,  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  the  salvation  which  he  brought,  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  poor  girl  herself  from  the  spirit  which  de- 
graded her.    See  Pythonbss. 

But  the  girVs  mastors  saw  that  now  the  hope  of  their 
^ains  was  gone.     Here  at  Philippi,  as  afterwards  at 
Kpbcsus,  the  local  trade  in  religion  began  to  suffer  from, 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  an  inter- 
ested appeal  was  made  to  local  and  national  feelings 
against  the  dangerous  innovations  of  the  Jewish  stran- 
|rers.     Paul  and  Silas  were  dragged  before  the  magis- 
trates, the  multitude  clamoring  londly  against  them, 
upon  the  vague  charge  of  "troubling  the  city,"  and  in- 
t  nidacing  observances  which  were  unlawful  for  Romans. 
If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might 
have  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the  charge. 
i>n  the  one  hand  PanI  and  Silas  had  abstained  carefully, 
as  the  preachers  of  Christ  always  did,  fh>m  disturbing 
public  order,  and  had  as  yet  violated  no  express  law  of 
the  etate.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  as  King  and  LonI  was  unquestionably  revolution- 
ary, and  aggressive  upon  the  public  religion  in  its  ef- 
fects ;  and  the  Roman  law  was  decided,  in  general  terms, 
against  such  innovations  (see  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
aoa,  iy  924).    But  the  praetors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi 


were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the 
clamor  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  themselves  to  be 
beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to  prison.  The  jail- 
er, having  received  their  commands, "  thrust  them  into 
the  iimer  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks." 
This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  signal  ap- 
pearance of  the  God  of  righteousness  and  deliverance. 
It  was  to  be  seen  which  were  the  true  servants  of  such 
a  God,  the  magistrates  or  these  strangers.  In  the  night 
Paul  and  Silas,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  putting  their 
trust  in  God,  prayed  and  sang  praises  so  loudly  that 
the  other  prisoners  oonld  hear  them.  Then  suddenly 
the  ground  beneath  them  was  shaken,  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  every  prisoner's  bands  were  struck  off  (com- 
pare the  similar  openings  of  prison-doors  in  xii,  6-10, 
and  V,  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and  sprang  up,  saw  with 
consternation  that  the  prison-doors  were  open,  and,  con- 
cluding that  the  prisoners  had  all  fled,  drew  his  sword 
to  kill  himself.  But  Paul  called  to  him  loudly,  *<Do 
thyself  no  harm ;  we  are  all  here."  The  jailer's  fears 
were  then  changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What 
could  this  be?  He  called  for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell 
trembling  before  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Bringing 
them  out  from  the  inner  dungeon,  he  exclaimed, "  Sirs, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  (n  fti  itX  woecTy  Iva 
(r«tfdfa>).  They  answered,  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  And 
they  went  on  to  speak  to  him  and  to  all  in  his  house 
^  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  The  kindness  he  now  showed 
them  reminds  us  of  their  miseries.  He  washed  their 
wonnds,  look  them  into  his  own  house,  and  spread  a 
table  before  them.  The  same  night  he  received  bap- 
tism, ''he  and  all  his,"  and  rejoiced  in  his  new-found 
faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having  heard 
of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of  their  in- 
justice, or  hairing  done  all  they  meant  to  do  by  way  of 
pacifying  the  multitude,  sent  word  to  the  prison  that 
the  men  might  be  let  go.  But  legal  justice  was  to  be 
more  deariy  vindicated  in  the  persons  of  these  men, 
who  had  been  charged  with  subverting  public  order. 
Paul  denounced  plainly  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  magis- 
trates, informing  them  moreover  that  those  whom  they 
had  beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Roman 
citizens.  ''And  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetoh  us 
out."  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm,  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  humbling  themselves  ("Facinus  est  vinciri  ci- 
vem  Romanum,  sceliis  verberari,"  Cicero,  in  Vfrrevif  v, 
6<i).  See  Citizenship.  They  came  and  begged  them 
to  leave  the  city.  PanI  and  Silas  consented  to  do  so, 
and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  **  the  brethren"  in  the  boose 
of  Lydia,  they  departei). 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Philippi,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  (save  the  nucleus  already 
formed  at  Rome,  Acts  ii,  10),  was  called,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual  deliverer,  of  a  God  of 
justice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  fVeemen  and  slaves. 
That  a  warm  and  generous  feeling  distinguished  it 
from  the  first  we  learn  from  a  testimony  of  Paul  in 
the  Epistle  written  long  after  to  this  Church.  "In  the 
beginning  of  the  Grospel,"  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  they 
began  to  send  him  gifts,  some  of  which  reached  him  at 
Thessalonica,  others  afterwards  (Phil,  iv,  15, 16).  Their 
partnership  in  the  Gospel  (cofvwvm  etc  t6  tvayyiXiov) 
had  gladdened  the  apostle  from  the  first  day  (Phil,  i,  6). 

Leavincc  Luke,  and  pe<  haps  Timothy  for  a  short  time, 
at  Philippi,  Paul  and  8i  as  travelled  through  Amphip- 
oHs  and  ApoUonia,  and  stopped  again  at  Thessalonica. 
At  this  important  city  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  True  to  his  cuBt4>m,  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and 
for  three  Sabbath-days  proclaimed  Jpmis  to  be  the 
Christ,  as  he  would  have  done  in  a  city  of  Jndea.  As 
usual,  the  proselytes  were  those  who  heard  him  mott 
gladly,  and  among  them  were  many  women  of  statioDi 
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Again,  as  in  Piridian  Antioch,  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
was  excited.  The}'  contrived  to  stir  ap  the  lower  class 
of  the  dty  to  tumaituous  violence  by  representing  the 
preachers  of  Christ  as  revolutionary  disturbers,  who 
had  come  to  proclaim  one  Jesus  as  king  instead  of 
Casar.  The  mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason^  with 
whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as  gnests,  and,  not 
finding  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case  the 
magistrates,  we  are  told,  and  the  people  generally,  were 
*'  troubled"  by  the  rumors  and  accusations  which  they 
heard.  But  they  seem  to  have  acted  wisely  and  justly, 
in  taking  security  of  Jason  and  the  rest,  and  letting 
them  go.  After  these  signs  of  danger  the  brethren  im- 
mediately sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  soon  after 
the  apostle's  visit,  contain  more  particulars  of  his  work 
in  founding  that  Church  than  we  find  in  any  other 
Epistle.  The  whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read 
fur  the  information  they  thus  supply.  Paul  speaks  to 
tho  Thessalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gentiles. 
He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  Grod,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  "  Jeeus 
who  delivers  us  from  the  coming  wrath"  (1  These,  i,  9, 
)0).  The  apostle  had  evidently  spoken  much  of  the 
coming  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
that  wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews  (ii,  16,  19,  etc).  His  message  had  had  a  won- 
derful power  among  them,  because  they  had  known  it 
to  be  really  the  word  of  a  God  who  also  wrought  in 
them,  having  had  helps  towards  this  conviction  in  the 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  and  affection  with  which 
Paul  (notwithstanding  his  recent  shameful  treatment 
at  PhUippi)  proclaimed  bis  Gospel  among  them  (ii,  2, 
8-13).  He  had  purposely  wrought  with  his  own  hands, 
even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterestedness  might 
be  more  apparent  (1  Thess.  ii,  9;  2  These,  iii,  8).  He 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient  in- 
dustry by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which  they 
were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to  cultivate  purity 
and  brotherly  love  (1  These,  iv,  8,  9, 1 1).  Connecting 
these  allusions  with  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue 
(Acts  xvii,  8),  we  see  clearly  how  the  teaching  of  Paul 
turned  upon  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  prophesied  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and 
about  to  appear  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
trusted  in  him.    (See  below.) 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessalonica  thev  came  to 
Beroaa.  Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble  (c^yfrc- 
artpoi) — more  disposed  to  receive  the  news  of  a  rejected 
and  crucified  Messiah,  and  to  examine  the  Scriptures 
with  candor,  than  those  at  Thessalonica  had  been. 
Accordingly  they  gained  many  converts,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks;  but  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing  of  it,  sent 
emissaries  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best 
that  Paul  should  himself  leave  the  city,  while  Silas  and 
Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of*  the  brethren"  went 
with  Paul  (probably  by  sea)  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carnring  back  a  request  to  Silas  and  Timothy 
that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He  apparently  did 
not  like  to  preach  alone;  and  intended  to  rest  from  his 
apostolic  labor  until  the}'  should  rejoin  him;  but  how 
could  he  refrain,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  ?  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse  idola-^ 
try  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious  philosophy. 
Either  of  these  would  have  been  enough  to  stimulate 
his  spirit.  To  idolaters  and  philosophers  he  felt  equally 
urged  to  proclaim  his  Master  and  the  living  God.  So 
he  went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in 
the  synagogue  and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah 
had  come ;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates,  with 
people  in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers  of  the  two 
great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.    The  philos- 


ophers encountered  him  with  a  mixture  of  ciiriositr  and 
contempt  The  Epicurean,  teaching  himself  to  seek  Un 
tranquil  enjoyment  as  the  chief  object  of  life,  heard  of 
One  claiming  to  be  the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shoirn 
them  the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  promised  to 
those  who  fought  the  good  fight  Inravely  a  noUer  Uisi 
than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The  Stoic,  culti- 
vating a  stem  and  isolated  moral  independence,  hearl 
of  One  whose  own  righteousness  was  proved  by  8ubrais> 
sion  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  who  had  promised  to 
give  his  righteousness  to  those  who  trusted  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  him.  To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Per- 
son was  much  stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  the* 
ories  would  have  been.  So  far  as  they  thought  the 
preacher  anything  but  a  silly  trifier,  he  seemed  to  tbeoi, 
not  a  philosopher,  but  a  "setter  forth  of  strange  god^" 
{l^ivwv  Saifioviuv  rarayyiXcvc).  But  any  one  with  t 
novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who  "spent  thear  tisK 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new 
thing."  They  brought  him  therefore  to  the  Areopagus, 
that  he  might  make  a  formal  exposition  of  bis  doetiiae 
to  an  assembled  audience.    See  Arbopaous. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  oooncil  or  coot, 
renowned  in  the  oldest  Athenian  history,  which  took 
its  name  firom  Mars'  Hill,  but  only  of  the  elerated  spoi 
where  the  council  met,  not  covered  in,  but  anaoged 
with  benches  and  steps  of  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  oooven- 
lent  place  for  a  public  address.  Here  the  apostle  de- 
livered that  wonderful  discourse  reported  in  Acta  xvii, 
22-81,  which  seems  as  fresh  and  instructive  for  the  in- 
tellect of  the  19th  centurv  as  it  was  for  the  Intellect  of 
the  1st*  In  this  we  have  the  Pauline  Gospel  as  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the  cultivated 
Greeks.  How  the  "  report"  was  obtained  by  the  writer 
of  the  history  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Foaribiy 
we  have  it  in  notes  written  down  before  or  alter  the 
delivery  of  this  addreos  by  Paul  himself.  Short  as  it 
is,  the  form  is  as  perfect  as  the  matter  is  rich.  The 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  theology,  the  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  the  argument,  the  absence  of  self,  the  atnight- 
forward  and  reverent  nature  of  the  testimony  defivcred 
— aU  the  characteristics  so  strikingly  displayed  in  this 
speech — help  us  to  understand  what  kind  oSf  a  teacher 
had  now  appeared  in  the  Grecian  world.  Pant,  it  is  wcM 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athenians 
**  too  superstitious."  **  I  perceive  yon,"  he  said,  <*  to  be 
eminently  religioos"  (c6^aifcovf<rrlpoi,seeCoDybe8reand 
HowBOtt,  ad  £&).  He  had  observed  an  altar  imcrihed 
'Ayvitfirr^  Qttpj  **  To  an  unknown  God."  It  meant,  no 
doubt,  "  To  tome  unknown  God."  "  I  come,**  he  aaid, 
''as  the  messenger  of  that  unknown  God."  He  then 
proceeded  to  apeak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  beard  of  a 
God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things  tbcran. 
and  even  of  One  who  gare  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things.  But  they  had  never  learned  the  next  lesasn 
which  was  now  taught  them.  It  was  a  apedal  truth  of 
the  new  dispensation  that  **  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  cm  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.'* 
See  Umkhown  God. 

Comparing  this  with  the  teaching  given  to  < 
ences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the  deepest 
victions  which  had  ever  been  given  to  GreekSt  while  at 
the  same  time  it  encountered  the  strungeat  prejodiees 
of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lystrs,  that  an  apastle  of 
Christ  had  no  need  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  Scriptoree 
when  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  not  received  them. 
He  could  speak  to  mm  as  God's  children,  and  subjects 
of  God's  edttcsting  discipline,  and  was  only  brin^t^ 
them  further  tidings  of  him  whom  they  had  been  al- 
wajrs  feeling  after.  He  presented  to  then  the  Soo  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  him  who  had  msile  all 
nations,  and  who  was  not  far  from  any  single  msn.  Be 
began  to  speak  of  him  as  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  rba 
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power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in  him  for  men ;  but  his 
audience  would  not  hear  of  him  who  thus  claimed  their 
penonal  allegiance.  Some  mocked,  others,  more  courte- 
ously, talked  of  hearing  him  again  another  time.  The 
apostle  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
t<K»k  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth.  A.D.  49.  See 
Athens. 

Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predominance; 
but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commercial  capital  of 
(vreece.  It  was  in  places  of  living  activity  that  Paul 
labored  longest  and  most  snccessfullj,  as  formerly  at 
Antioch,  now  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  obviously  promoted 
by  the  preaching  of  it  in  cities  where  men  were  contin- 
ually coming  and  going;  but,  besides  this  consider- 
ation, we  may  be  sure  that  the  apostle  escaped  gladly 
from  dnU  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  and  from  philo- 
sophical dilettanteism  on  the  other,  to  places  in  which 
the  real  business  of  the  world  was  done.  The  Gospel, 
though  unworldly,  was  yet  a  message  to  practical  and 
inquiring  men,  and  it  had  more  affinity  to  work  of  any 
kind  than  to  torpor  or  to  intellectual  frivolity.  One 
proof  of  the  wholesome  agreement  between  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ  and  ordinary  labor  was  given  by  Paul 
himself  during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Thes- 
salonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by  work- 
ing at  his  trade  of  tent -making.  This  trade  brought 
him  into  cloee  connection  with  two  persons  who  became 
distinguished  as  believers  in  Christ,  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 
They  were  Jews,  and  had  lately  left  Rome  in  consequence 
of  an  edict  of  Claudius  [see  Claudius]  ;  and  as  they 
also  were  tent -makers,  Paul  **  abode  with  them  <  and 
wrought."  Laboring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  apostle 
went  to  the  ^rnagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by 
expcmnding  the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

He  was  testifying  with  unusual  effort  and  anxiety 
C^wtixcro  r^  Xoy^),  when  Silas  and  Timothy  cane 
from  Macedonia  and  joined  him.  We  are  left  in  some 
ancerddnty  as  to  what  the  movements  of  Silas  and  Tiro- 
othy  had  been  since  they  were  with  Paul  at  Berosa. 
From  the  statements  in  the  Act8(xvii,  15, 16)  that  Paul, 
when  he  reached  Athens,  desired  Silas  and  Timotheus 
to  come  to  him  wi^  all  gpttd,  and  waited  for  them  there, 
compared  with  those  in  1  Thess.  (iii,  1,  3),  *'  When  we 
could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at 
Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  oar  brother  and  min- 
ifCer  of  God,  and  our  fellow -laborer  in  the  Grospel  of 
Christ,  to  establish  you  and  to  comfort  you  concerning 
your  faith,"  Paley  (ffora  Paulina,  1  Thess.  No.  iv) 
reasonably  argues  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had  come  to 
Athens,  but  had  soon  been  despatched  thence,  Timothy 
to  Thessalonica,  and  Silas  to  Philippi,  or  elsewhere. 
From  Macedonia  they  came  together,  or  abont  the  same 
time,  to  Corinth,  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of 
the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians. 

This  is  the  firat  extant  example  of  that  work  by 
which  the  apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church  of  all 
a,ges  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  labored  at  the  found- 
ing of  it  in  his  lifetime.    All  commentators  upon  the 
New  Testament  have  been  accustomed  to  notice  the 
points  of  ooinddenoe  between  the  history  in  the  Acts 
and  these  Letters.     Paley's  Hora  Paulina  is  famous  as 
a  special  work  upon  this  subject.     But  more  recently 
important  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in 
their  motnal  order  and  relations,  and  in  theif  bearing 
apoa  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  writer's 
teaching.    Soch  attempts  must  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  finer  ap- 
preciation of  the  apostle^s  nature  and  work.    It  is  noto- 
rintts  that  the  order  of  the  Epistles  in  the  book  of  the 
N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological  order.     The 
mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true  sequence  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  history;  and  happily  the  time 
of  composition  of  the  more  important  Epistles  can  be 
with  soffident  certainty.    The  two  Epistles  to 
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the  Tbessalonians  belong — and  these  alone— to  the  pres- 
ent missionary  jonmey.  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Corinthians  were  written  during  th^  next 
journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  the  Coloesians,  the  Ephe- 
sians,  the  Philippians,  and  the  Hebrews  belong  to  the 
captivity  at  Rome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which  require  to 
be  discussed  separately. 

The' Firti  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians  was  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth,  and  be- 
fore be  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was 
drawn  from  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy. 
The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  impassioned  re- 
calling of  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  the 
apostle  was  personally  with  them.  But  we  perceive 
gradually  that  those  expectations  which  he  had  taught 
them  to  entertain  of  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  undergone  some  corruption. 
There  were  symptoms  in  the  Thessalonian  Church  of  a 
restlessness  which  speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  future,  and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimpor- 
tant This  evil  tendency  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  bv  re- 
viving the  flrst  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mutual  fel- 
lowship, and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ — not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the  full  shining  of 
a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ  were  already  chil- 
dren. The  ethical  characteristics  apparent  in  this  Let- 
ter, the  degree  in  which  Paul  identified  himself  with 
his  friends,  the  entire  surrender  of  his  existence  to  his 
calling  as  a  preacher  of  Christ,  his  anxiety  for  the  good 
fame  and  well-being  of  his  converts,  are  the  same  which 
wiU  reappear  continually.  See  Thkssalokians,  First 
Epistle  to  the. 

What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second  Letter  to 
the  Tbessalonians  from  the  First  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  except  that  the  later  one  was  certainly  written 
before  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth.  The  Tbessalo- 
nians had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  that  those 
convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christians  were 
taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ  were  im- 
mediately impending.  To  meet  these  assertions,  Paul 
delivers  express  predictions  in  a  manner  not  usual  with 
him  elsewhere;  and  while  reaffirming  all  he  had  ever 
taught  the  Tbessalonians  to  believe  respecting  the  early 
coming  of  the  Saviour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting 
patiently  for  it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  of 
which  he  had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course 
before  the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come 
to  pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  Paul  guards  the 
Tbessalonians  against  pretended  letters  from  him.  by 
teUing  them  that  every  genuine  letter,  even  if  not 
written  by  his  hand  throughout,  would  have  at  least 
an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  iL  See  The»- 
SALOMiANS,  Second  Epistle  to. 

We  now  return  to  the  apostle's  preaching  at  Corinth. 
When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  he  was  testifying  to 
the  Jews  with  great  earnestness,  but  with  little  success. 
So  **  when  they  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he 
shook  out  his  raiment,^  and  said  to  them,  in  words  of 
warning  taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Eaek.  xxxiii, 
4),  "Tour  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  clean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  experir 
ence  of  Pisidian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself.  The 
apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  named  Justus. 
Already  one  distinguished  Jew  had  become  a  believer, 
Crispns,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i, 
14)  as  baptized  by  the  apostle  himself:  and  many  of  the 
Gentile  inhabitants  were  accepting  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ceiving baptism.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews  were 
consequently  excited  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  seem  to 
have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  Paul.  He  was  therefore 
encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to 
him  by  night,  and  said,  **  Be  nut  afraid,  but' speak,  and 
hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  on  thee,  to  hurt  thee ;  for  I  have  much  people 
in  this  city."     Corinth  was  to  be  an  important  seat  of 
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the  Church  of  Christ,  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
number  of  believers,  but  also  by  the  variety  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  Paul  himself  stayed  there  for  a  year  and  six  months, 
"  teaching  the  Word  of  God  among  them." 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Achaia, 
and  the  residence  of  the  proconsuL  During  PauVs  stay, 
we  find  the  proconsular  office  held  by  Gallio,  a  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  Sec  Gallio.  Before  him 
the  apostle  was  summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who 
hoped  to  bring  the  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him 
as  an  innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at 
once,  before  Paul  could  "open  his  mouth"  to  defend 
himself,  that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  preju- 
dice, and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,"  he  said 
to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Roman 
magistrate,  "look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of 
such  matters."  Then  a  singular  scene  occunreil.  The 
Corinthian  spectators,  either  favoring  Paul,  or  actuated 
only  by  anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  principal 
person  of  those  who  bad  brought  the  charge,  and  beat 
him  before  the  judgment -seat.  (See  on  the  other  hand 
Ewald,  aeschichUf  vi,  463-466.)  Gallio  left  these  re- 
ligious quarrels  to  settle  themselves.  The  apostle  there- 
fore was  not  allowed  to  be  "  hurt,"  and  remained  some 
time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested.    See  Corinth.  ' 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  subsequent  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  many  details  of  the  founding  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the  believers 
consisted  of  Gentiles  ("Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," 1  Cor.  xii,  2).  But,  partly  from  the  number  who 
had  been  proselytes,  partly  from  the  mixture  of  Jews, 
it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  character  that  Paul  could  speak 
of  "our  fathers"  as  having  been  under  the  cloud  (1  Cor. 
X,  1).  The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the 
traffic  of  Sophists  in  philosophical  theories,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Corinth,  made  the  apostle  more  than  usually 
anxious  to  be  independent  in  his  life  and  simple  in  bear- 
ing his  testimony.  Ue  wrought  for  his  living,  £hat  he 
might  not  appear  to  be  taking  fees  of  his  pupils  (1  Cor. 
ix,  18) ;  and  he  put  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified 
and  risen,  in  the  place  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii,  1-5 ; 
XV,  3,  4).  What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  sim- 
ple statements  was  the  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had 
been  crucified,  and  his  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
these  mysteries  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisilom,  not  of  the 
W()rld,  but  of  (vod,  which  had  commended  itself  chiefly 
to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these  God  had  chosen 
and  called  not  a  few  "into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men"  (I  Cor.  ii,  6, 7 ;  i,  2, 7, 9). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  this 
work,  Paul  took  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  wishing 
to  attend  a  festival  there.  A.D.  51.  Before  leaving 
(■reece,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at  Cenchrea,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18.  The  act  may  he  that  of  Aquila, 
but  the  historian  certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  not  of 
him,  but  of  Paul).  We  are  not  told  where  or  why  be 
had  made  the  vow;  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  received  customs  of  the 
Jews.  See  Vow.  A  passage  in  Josephus,  if  rightly 
understood  {War,  ii,  15,  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  in- 
cluded, besides  a  sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and 
the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from  wine  thirty  days 
before  the  sacrifice.  If  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  he  was 
going  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  "shearing  of  his  head"  was  a  preliminary  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  principle  of  the  vow,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nazaritish 
vow,  which  Paul  afterwards  countenanced  at  Jerusalem. 
There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  him  to 
have  followed  in  this  instance,  for  some  reason  not  ex- 
plained to  us,  a  custom  of  his  countrymen. — When  he 
sailed  from  the  Isthmus,  Aquila  and  PriscilU  went  with 
him  as  far  as  Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  s^^na- 
gogue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  sUy.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 


promised,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again,  bear- 
ing Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  CsBsarea,  and  from  thenct 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  saluted  the  Church."  It  i» 
argued  (Wieseler,  p.  48-50),  from  oonsiderations  foond- 
ed  on  the  suspension  of  navigation  during  the  winm 
noonths,  that  the  festival  was  probably  the  PentecoiL 
From  Jerusalem,  almost  immediately,  tne  apoittk  veoi 
down  to  Anfioch.  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  fn)tD 
which  he  had  started  with  SUas. 

8.  Third  Missionary  Journey,  inchtding  ike  Stay  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii,  23-xxi,  1 7). — Without  inreutioj; 
facts  or  discussions  for  which  we  have  no  authority,  ve 
may  connect  with  this  short  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeniealeni 
a  very  serious  raising  of  the  whole  questimi.  What  mb! 
to  be  the  relation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  x\* 
law  and  covenant  of  the  Jews?  Such  a  Church  as  ths' 
at  Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communities,  coDpae^l 
chiefly  of  Gentile  members,  a|)peared  likely  to  over- 
shadow by  its  importance  the  Mother-Church  in  Jodci. 
The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  believers,  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  decision  of  the  council  at  JerasaloD. 
began  now  to  show  itself  ever>'where  in  the  form  ti  an 
active  and  intriguing  party -spirit.  This  disastiw^ 
movement  could  not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  eli  Paul 
from  the  law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  iatbm 
— his  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  these;  but 
it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  next  perint 
of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  in- 
tense loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the/rwiiw. 
as  regarded  the  Jewish  law.  of  believers  in  Christ^but 
to  do  this  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  ike  waty  <*/ 
the  CAirrcA^was  to  be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  apostk 
for  some  years.  In  thus  laboring  he  was  canring  out 
completely  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  elder  apoitlff 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in  deep 
sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  law  and  tbr 
covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prove  his  fettov- 
ship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judbea,  by  "remem- 
bering the  poor,"  as  "James,  Cephas,  and  John"  had 
desired  that  he  would?  (GaL  ii,  10).  The  ptomaeuct 
given,  during  the  journeys  upon  which  we  are  now  ca- 
tering, to  the  collection  to  be  made  among  his  chnicb^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  indi- 
cate such  an  anxiety.  The  great  Epistles  which  be 
long  to  this  period — those  to  the  Galatians,  COrintbiaiK. 
and  Romans — show  how  the  "  Judaizing**  question  ex- 
ercised at  this  time  the  apostle's  mind. 

Paul  ^^  spent  some  time"  at  Antioch,  and  doria^ 
this  sta3%  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his  coUi$«« 
with  Peter  (GaL  il,  11*14),  of  which  we  have  spokea 
above,  took  place.  When  he  left  Antioch,  he  ^'weiit 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phiygia  b  order, 
strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  and  g;iviiig  direeCkB* 
concerning  the  -collection  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xri. 
1).  A.D.  51.  It  is  probable  that  the  EpistU  to  th 
Gakuians  was  written  soon  after  this  viait.  See  Ga- 
LATIAM8,  Efistlb  TO.  When  he  was  with  tbem  br 
had  found  the  Christian  coromnnities  infested  bf 
Judaizing  teachers.  He  had  **told  them  the  tmtb" 
(Gal.  iv,  16),  he  had  warned  them  against  the  deadW 
tendencies  of  Jewish  exclusiveneae,  and  had  reafins- 
ed  the  simple  Gospel,  concerning  Jesus  Christ  the  Sm 
of  God,  which  he  had  preached  to  theih  on  his  fint 
visit  (jb  irpoTipoVj  Gal.  iv,  IS).  But  after  be  left 
them  the  Judaising  doctrine  raised  its  bead  agaia- 
The  only  conrse  left  to  its  advocates  waa  to  aswl 
openly  the  authority  of  Paul;  and  this  tbey  did. 
They  represented  him  as  having  deriwd  his  Goomi»> 
sion  from  the  older  apostles,  and  as  therefore  acting 
disloyally  if  he  oppoflMsd  the  views  ascribed  to  IVi^r 
and  James.  The  fickle  minds  of  the  GaUtisB  Cbii^ 
tians  were  infinenoed  bv  these  hardv  assertions ;  and 
the  apostle  heard,  when  he  had  oome  down  to  Epfa«'v, 
that  his  work  in  Galatia  was  nearly  nndone,  aad  hi* 
converts  were  partially  seduced  from  the  trw  hith 
in  Christ.  He  therefore  wrote  the  Epistle  to  r»o»* 
strate  with  them— an  Epistle  full  of  indignatidB,  of 
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warning,  of  direct  and  Impiuioned  teaching.  He  re- 
cUi  to  their  miada  the  (iotpel  vhich  he  had  pnachtd 
among  tbem,  end  aiBerts  in  solemn  and  even  airflil 
language  ita  slMolnte  tmtb  (<,  8,  S).  He  declares  that 
he  hail  receired  it  dirtetlg  from  Jrmi  ChritI  the  Lord, 
and  that  his  position  luwardi  the  other  apotties  had 
alwari  been  that,  nut  of  a  pupt],  but  at  an  Independent 
frllow-laborer.  He  Hta  befora  them  Jeaus  the  Crucl- 
tied.  tlu  Son  ot  God,  aa  the  fulfllment  of  th«  promise 
made  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  ptedf^  and  givtr  of 
iTeedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in  bim,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  sonahip  sent  down  through  him, 
men  have  inherited  the  rights  of  adult  sons  of  God ; 
that  ths,  condition  repmented  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
ttriot  and  preparatory  atage  of  bovhood.  He  then, 
moat  eameBtly  and  tenderly,  impresBea  upon  the  Qa- 
latians  the  reapontlbllitlos  of  their  fellowship  with 
Christ  the  CmeiHed,  urging  them  to  fruitfulnefB  in 
all  the  gtacea  of  tbdr  opiritual  calling,  and  eapecially 
to  bntherly  coneMeration  and  nnltr. 

This  Letter  was.  in  all  prohabiiitv,  aent  from  Epbe- 
aoa.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  apostle's  jonmeyings 
through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon  Epheeus 
from  the  upper  dlatrict«(r<l  avuiTipita  fi'pig)  of  Phrygia. 
WbatAnUoch  was  fbr-the  region  of  SyriaandCilicia." 
what  Corinth  was  for  Greece,  what  Rome  was,  we  may 
add,  for  Italy  and  the  M'eit— that  Ephesus  was  for  the 
important  province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  apread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Epheaus 
occnpied  the  centnl  position  of  ail.  This  was  the 
me«ting-place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of 
Oriental.  Accordingly  the  apostle  nf  the  Gentiles 
waa  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he  might  found  a 
Btmng  Church,  which  ahonld  be  a  kind  of  Mnther- 
Cbnrch  to  Christian  communities  )n  the  neighboring 
eitiea  of  Aaia.     See  EpitEsra. 


A  new  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  world  fur 
the  kingdom  of  Chriat  pr^aenta  itseK  at  the  beginning 
of  the  apwtle'a  work  at  Epheaus.  He  findi  there  cer- 
tain disciples  (jivat:  jinSrirat) — about  twelve  in  num- 
ber— of  whom  he  la  led  to  inquire,  "Bid  ye  receive 
the  Hoiv  Ghost  when  ye  believed  F  They  answered, 
No,  we  did  not  even  hear  of  there  being  B  Holy  Ghost. 
L'nto  what  then,  naked  Paul,  were  ye  bapttiedF  And 
they  said,  L'nfo  Johu'a  baptism.  Then  said  I'su!,  John 
baptized  with  the  liaptism  of  vepentance,  saying  to  the 
people  that  they  shouhl  believe  on  falm  who  waa  com- 
ing after  him,  that  is,  on  Jeaoa.  Hearing  thie,  they 
were  baptiied  into  the  name  of  tlie  Ijird  Jetua,  and 
when  I'aui  had  laid  his  handa  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy"  (Act*  siic,  1-7) — It  ta  ob- 
rioua  to  conipure  this  incident  with  the  apostolic  act 
of  Teter  and  ,Iohn  in  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  aa- 
sertlon  of  the  full  apoatolic  di.nity  of  Paul.  But  be- 
sidea  thia  bearing  of  it,  we  see  In  it  hidicationa  which 
suggest  more  than  they  distinctly  expresa,  sa  to  the 
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Apolloa,  who 
Paui'a  arrival, 

jrfDi  roM  'Iijodm),  knowing  oniv  the  baptism  of  John. 
But  ApnlloB  waa  of  Alexandria,  trained  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  had  been  foiitered  l>y  the  Greek  culture  of  that 
capital.  We  are  led  to  stippose  therefore  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  minietry  of 
Jeana  had  apread  widely,  and  had  been  ncf  ived  with 
favor  by  some  of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most 
thoroughly.  l«fore  the  meaaage  concerning  the  exal- 
tation of  Jeana  and  the  deacentof  the  Holy  Ghoet  had 
been  received.     What  the  exact  belief  of  Apolloa  and 
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these  twelve  "disciples*'  was  concerning  the  character 
and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  we  gather  that  it  was  wanting  in  a  recognition  of 
the  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Fentecoetal  faith  was  communicated  to 
A  polios  by  Aqoila  and  Priscilla,  to  the  other  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  by  Paul. 

The  apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work.  He 
went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months  he  spoke 
openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concerning  "the 
kingdom  of  God.'*  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ob- 
stinacy and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to 
give  up  flnequenting  the  synagogue,  and  he  established 
the  believers  as  a  separate  society,  meeting  "  in  the 
school  of  Tyninnns.''  This  continued  (so  closely  as 
not  to  allow  any  considerable  absence  of  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  occurred  the  triumph  over 
magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance  raised  by  the 
silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for  Artemis ;  also  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

"  God  wrought  special  miracles "  {Svvuitit^  ov  rdg 
TVxov(ra^)y  we  are  told,  "  by  the  hands  of  Paul."  "  It 
is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic — all  those 
arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — were  flourishing  here 
in  great  luxuriance.  Everything  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  would  suggest  the  thought 
that  the  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  took  a  more  start- 
ling form  where  superstitions  grounded  mainly  on 
the  reverence  for  diabolical  power  were  prevalent; 
that  they  were  the  proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and 
orderly  government,  which  had  been  manifested  to 
counteract  and  overcome  one  th^t  was  irregular  and 
malevolent"  (Maurice,  Ufiity  of  the  Ntw  Ttitament^  p. 
515).  The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form 
more  nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  than  was  usually  adopted,  when  handker- 
chiefs and  aprons  f^oro  the  body  of  Paul  (like  the 
shadow  of  Peter,  Acts  v,  15),  were  allowed  to  be  used  for 
the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  casting  out  of  dsmons. 
But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was  done  by  the 
healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  Certain 
Jews,  and  among  them  the  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva 
(not  unlike  Simon  Magus  in  Samaria),  fancied  that  the 
effect  was  due  to  a  magic  formula,  an  i-Kt^i),  They 
therefore  attempted  to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  ad- 
jure you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."  But  the 
evil  spirit,  having  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  out,  "  Je- 
sus I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?*'  And 
the  roan  who  was  possessed  fell  furiously  upon  the 
exorcists  and  drove  them  forth.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  was  mag- 
nified. The  impression  produced  bore  striking  prac- 
tical fruits.  The  city  was  well  known  for  its  'E^aia 
ypafifAarOf  forms  of  incantation,  which  were  sold  at 
a  high  price.  Many  of  those  who  had  these  books 
brought  them  together  and  burned  them  before  all 
men,  and  when  the  cost  of  them  was  computed  it  was 
found  to  be  50,000  drachmas =$8850.  "So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

While  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communications 
with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  altogether  sus- 
pended. There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him,  nor 
any  lost  letter  sent,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  Acts.  (See  below.)  The  first  of  the  extant  epis- 
tles to  that  place,  however,  dates  at  this  time.  Wheth- 
er the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  be- 
fore or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  cannot 
be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an  allusion  in  that 
Epistle  to  "a  battle  with  wild  beasts'*  fought  at  Eph- 
esus  (iOijpiofiaxrjiTa  iv  'E^(Tf|»,  1  Cor.  xv,  82),  which 
it  is  usual  to  understand  figuratively,  and  which  is  by 
many  connected  with  that  tumult.  But  such  a  con- 
nection is  arbitrary,  and  without  much  reason.  As  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx,  1,  that  Paul  departed  im- 


mediately after  the  tamnlt,  it  b  probable  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long  before, 
the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  Here  then,  while  the 
apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the  teaching  of 
believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesus  and  from  the  nogb- 
boring  parts  of  "Asia,"  we  find  him  throwing  all  hi* 
heart  and  sonl  into  the  concerns  of  the  Church  at  Cer- 
inth. 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for  writiiij; 
this  Epistle.  (1.)  Paul  had  received  information  from 
members  of  Chloe's  household  (iSiiXiu^  fiot  varo  tw 
XAoiiCt  i,  n)  ctmceming  the  state  of  the  Chorch  at 
Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had  written  htm  a  letter, 
of  which  the  bearers  were  Stephanas  and  Fortunatas 
and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his  judgment  npon  various  poiats 
which  were  submitted  to  him  (vii,  1 ;  zvi,  17).  He 
had  learned  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  Chnrdi; 
that  parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the  nutKi 
of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i,  11,  If); 
and  also  that  moral  and  social  irregularities  had  be- 
gun to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  conspicnoas  aail 
scandalous  example  was  that  a  believer  had  taken  bia 
father's  wife,  without  being  publicly  condemned  bv 
the  Church  (v,  1 ;  vi,  7;  xi,  17-22;  xiv,  33-^0).  To 
these  evils  we  must  add  one  doctrinal  error,  of  tJiew 
who  said  "  that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead'* 
(xv,  12).  It  is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  Apolke 
the  Alexandrian,  which  had  been  characteristic  aad 
highly  successful  (Acts  x\-iii,  27, 28),  had  been  the  fir^t 
occasion  of  the  "divisions"  in  the  Church.  We  our 
take  it  for  granted  that  hb  adherents  did  not  iDrra 
themselves  into  a  party  until  he  had  left  Corintti,  and 
therefore  that  he  had  been  some  time  with  Paol  at 
Ephesus.  But  after  he  was  gone,  the  special  A  latm- 
drian  features  of  his  teaching  were  remembered  by 
those  who  had  delighted  to  hear  him.  Their  Grecisn 
intellect  was  captivated  by  his  broader  and  more  «fnr- 
itual  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptnres.  Tbe 
connection  which  he  taught  them  to  perceive  between 
the  revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets 
and  the  wisdom  by  which  other  nations,  and  especially 
their  own,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minlv 
That  which  especially  occupied  the  ApoUos  school 
must  have  been  a  pikU  aopht/  ofthn  Ser^urm,  It  w 
the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to  the  apostle 
particularly  dangerous  among  the  Greeks.  He  hardly 
seems  to  refer  specially  in  his  letter  to  the  other  par- 
ties, but  we  can  scarcely  donbt  that  in  what  he  savs 
about  "tbe  wisdom  which  the  Greeks  sought'*  (i,  fh, 
he  is  referring  not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  ths 
Greek  mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caaiEkK 
and  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  ApoUos.  It  givei 
him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  most  charactervtir 
testimony'.  He  recognises  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not  oa^  a  Sofia  or 
a  Anyoc  through  which  God  had  always  spoken  to  all 
men ;  it  had  been  perfectly  manifested  in  Jesns  the 
Crucified.  Christ  crucified  was  both  the  Power  sf 
God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  To  receive  him  re- 
quired a  spiritual  discernment  unlike  tbe  wiade«  ef 
the  great  men  of  the  world ;  a  discernment  given  br 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  manifesting  itself  in  sy 
pathy  with  humiliation  and  in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Epistlps  the 
is  referred  to  the  special  articles  opoa  each.  But  ii 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Paul  to  notice  tiie  pfnonal 
characteristics  which  appear  in  them.  W^e  mnst  a«i 
omit  to  observe  therefore,  in  this  Epistle,  bow  loyailr 
the  apostle  represents  Jesns  Christ  the  Crucified  a« 
the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many 
members,  the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  titr 
Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same  time  how  in- 
variably he  connects  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  tlie 
name  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of 
the  Corinthian  Church --the  intellectual  pride,  the 
party  spirit,  the  loose  morality,  the  disiegaid  of  de- 
cency and  order,  the  fklse  belief  about  tbe 
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lion — by  recalling  their  tbonghts  to  the  person  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Spuit  of  Ciod  as  the  Breath  of  a  com- 
mon life  to  the  whole  body. 

We  obaenre  also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the 
taetf  aniversaUy  recognised  and  admired,  with  which 
the  apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems  brought 
before  him.  Tlie  various  qnestions  relating  to  mar- 
riage (ch.  xu)j  the  difficulty  about  meats  offered  to  idols 
(ch.  viii,  x),  the  behavior  proper  for  women  (cb.  xi, 
xiy),  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  prophesying  and  speaking 
with  tongues  (ch.  xiv),  are  made  examples  of  a  treat- 
ment which  may  be  applied  to  all  such  questbns. 
We  see  them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  tirst  prin- 
ciples; the  oljject,  in  every  practical  conclusion,  be- 
ing to  guard  and  assert  some  permanent  principle. 
We  see  Paul  no  less  a  lover  of  order  and  subordina- 
tion than  at  freedom.  We  see  him  claiming  for  him- 
self and  prescribing  to  otiiers,  great  variet}'  of  con- 
duct in  varying  circumstances,  but  under  the  strict 
obligation  of  being  always  true  to  Christ,  and  always 
seeking  the  highest  good  of  men.  Such  a  character, 
so  steadfast  in  motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it 
wonld  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  elsewhere  in  history. 

What  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings  and  move- 
ments refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at 
Corinth  (ch.  i;  ii);  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  apostolic  life  (iv,  9>18) ;  to  his  cherished  custom 
of  working  for  his  own  living  (cb.  ix);  to  the  direct 
revelations  he  had  received  (xi,  23;  xv,  8);  and  to 
his  present  plans  (ch.  xvi).  He  bids  the  Corinthians 
raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  by  lay- 
ing by  something  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he 
had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says 
that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesns  till  Pentecost,  and  then 
aet  out  on  a  journey  towards  Corinth  through  Mace- 
donia, so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter  with  them. 
He  expresses  his  joy  at  tiie  coming  of  Stephanas  and 
his  companions,  and  commends  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  Church.    See  Corinthians,  Fibst  Epistle  to. 

Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  he  stayed  on  at  £ph- 
esus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to 
him,  and  there  were  many  adversaries."  The  affiurs 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
the  gravest  anxiety  to  him,  and  to  give  htm  occnpa^ 
tk>n  at  Epbesus:  but  it  may  be  most  convenient  to 
pot  off  the  further  notice  of  these  till  we  come  to  the 
time  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  written.  We  have 
now  no  information  as  to  the  work  of  Paul  at  Epbesus 
until  that  Uimolt  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts 
xix,  24-41.  The  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
W^e  learn  that  ^*this  Paul"  had  been  so  successful, 
not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  "almost  throughout  all 
Asia,"  in  turning  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  that  the  craft  of  silversmiths,  who 
made  little  shrines  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed  for  their 
manufigusture.  They  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  not 
being  able,  apparency,  to  find  Paul,  laid  hands  on  two 
of  his  companions  and  dragged  them  into  the  theatre. 
Panl  himself,  not  willing  that  his  friends  should  suffer 
in  his  place,  wished  to  go  in  among  the  people ;  but 
the  disciples,  supported  by  the  urgent  request  of  cer- 
tain magistrates  called  Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from 
his  purpose.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
mob  is  highly  graphic,  and  the  address  with  which 
the  town-clerk  finally  quiets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a 
discreet  and  experienced  magistrate.  His  statement 
that  "  these  men  are  neither  robbers  of  churches  nor 
yet  blaephemen  of  yonr  goddess"  is  an  incidental 
testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the  apostle  and  his 
firiiends  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  idolatry.  But 
Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in  this  tumult  in  so 
far  as  it  proves  the  deep  impression  which  his  teach- 
ing had  made  at  Ephesns,  and  the  daily  danger  in 
which  lie  lived. 

Paul  had  been  anxious  to  depart  from  Ephesns,  and 
this  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept  him  there 
determined  him  to  stay  no  longer.     He  set  out  there- 


fore for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas  (2  Cor. 
ii,  12),  where  he  might  have  preached  the  Gospel  with 
good  hope  of  success.  But  a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain 
tidings  concerning  the  Church  at  Corinth  urged  h*im 
on,  and  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Ti- 
tus, who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was 
thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew  from 
him  a  letter,  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians,  which  re- 
veals to  us  what  manner  of  man  Paul  was  when  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their  inmof^t 
depths.  How  the  agitation  which  expresses  itself  in 
every  sentence  of  this  letter  was  excited  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  we  have  to  consider.  Every 
reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing  flroro  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely 
changed.  In  the  Firsts  the  faults  and  difficulties  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as  he 
always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  He 
calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over  the  Church,  and 
threatens  to  deal  severely  with  ofitsnders.      In  the 

« 

Secondy  he  writes  as  one  whose  personal  relations  with 
those  whom  he  addresses  have  undergone  a  most  pain- 
ful shock.  The  acute  pain  given  by  former  tidings, 
the  comfort  yielded  by  the  account  which  Titns 
brought,  the  vexation  of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-assertion,  contend  together  for  utterance. 
What  had  occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  rejoined 
Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle ;  for  he  is  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor.  i,  1).  We 
have  no  account,  either  in  the  .4cts  or  in  the  Epistles, 
of  this  journey  of  Hmothy,  and  some  have  thought  it 
probable  that  he  never  reached  Corinth.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, however,  that  he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First 
Epistle,  conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  been 
received  by  the  Corinthian  Cliurch.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church  which 
threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  incestuous  per- 
son (1  Cor.  V,  1-6)  into  the  shade.  This  was  a  delib- 
erate and  sustained  attack  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
and  personal  integrity  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  party-spirit  which,  before  the  writing  of  the  First 
Epistle,  had  been  content  with  underrating  the  powers 
of  Paul  compared  with  those  of  Apollos,  and  with  pro- 
testing against  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  flreedom,  had 
been  fknned  into  a  fiame  by  the  arrival  of  some  person 
or  persons  who  came  from  the  Judiean  Church,  armed 
with  lettera  of  commendation,  and  who  openly  ques- 
tioned the  commission  of  him  whom  they  proclaimed 
to  be  a  self-constituted  apostle  (2  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  xi,  4, 12- 
15).  As  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  detraction  gp*ew 
strong,  the  tongue  of  some  member  of  the  Church  (more 
probably  a  Ckirinthian  than  the  stranger  himself)  seems 
to  have  been  loosed.  He  scoffed  at  Paul's  courage  and 
constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth, 
and  making  light  of  his  threats  (i,  17,  28).  He  de- 
manded proofs  of  his  apostleship  (xU,  11, 12).  He  de- 
rided the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  speecli  (x,  10).  He  even  threw  out 
insinuations  touching  the  personal  honesty  and  self- 
devotion  of  Panl  (i,  12 ;  xii,  17, 18).  When  some  such 
attack  was  made  openly  upon  the  apostle,  the  Church 
had  not  immediately  called  the  offender  to  account ; 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  l^eing  cowed,  apparent- 
ly, by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority  of  the  as- 
sailants of  Paul.  A  report  of  this  melancholy  state 
of  things  was  brought  to  the  apostle  b}*  Timothy  or  by 
others ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must  have  wound- 
ed his  sensitive  and  most  affectionate  nature,  and  also 
how  critical  the  juncture  must  have  seemed  to  him  for 
the  whole  Western  Church.  He  immediately  sent  off 
Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a  verbal  message  re-enforcing 
his  former  letter  with  the  sharpest  rebukes  (see  1  Cor. 
iv,  18-21),  lUMff  the  authority  which  had  been  denied, 
and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal 
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presence  (2  Cor.  ii,  2,  3 ;  vii,  8).  As  soon  as  the  mee- 
senger  was  gone — bow  natural  a  trait ! — he  began  to 
repent  of  having  sent  him.  He  must  have  hated  the 
appearance  of  claiming  homage  to  himself;  his  heart 
must  have  been  sore  at  the  requital  of  his  love;  he 
must  have  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  We  can  well  believe  hiui  therefore  when 
ho  spealcs  of  what  he  had  suffered :  *^  Out  of  much  af- 
fliction and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  to  you  with  many 
tears"  (ii,  4);  <'I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit'*  (ii,  18); 
**  Our  flesh  bad  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every 
side ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears"  (vii, 
5).  It  appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  has* 
ten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (i,  15, 16) ; 
he  would  wait  till  he  heard  news  which  might  make 
his  visit  a  happy  instead  of  a  painful  one  (ii,  1).  When 
lie  had  reached  Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met 
him  with  such  reassuring  tidings.  The  offender  had 
been  rebuked  by  the  Church,  and  had  made  submission 
(ii,  6, 7);  the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards 
Paul  had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  forth 
in  warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence. 
The  cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave  place 
to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness.  Bat  even 
now  the  apostle  would  not  start  at  once  for  Corinth. 
He  may  have  had  important  work  to  do  in  Macedonia. 
But  another  letter  would  smooth  the  way  still  more 
effectually  for  his  personal  visit;  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth. 

When  the  Epistle  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances we  have  supposed,  the  symptoms  it  displays  of 
a  highly  wrought  personal  sensitiveness,  and  of  a  kind 
of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  as  intelligiitle  as  they 
ure  noble  and  beautiful.  Nothing  but  a  temporary  in- 
terruption of  mutual  regard  could  have  made  the  joy 
of  sympathy  so  deep  and  fresh.  If  he  had  been  the 
object  of  a  personal  attack,  how  natural  for  the  apostle 
to  write  as  he  does  in  ii,  5-10.  In  vii,  12,*^  he  that  suf- 
fered wrong"  is  Paul  himself.  All  his  protestations 
relating  to  his  apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn  appeals 
to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place;  and  we  enter  into  his 
feelings  as  he  assertS^  his  own  sincerity  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  Ooepel  (cb. 
iii,  iv).  We  see  what  sustained  him  in  his  self-as- 
sertion ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  preach  himself,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  His  own  weakness  became  an 
argument  to  him,  which  he  could  use  to  others  also,  of 
the  power  of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was  the 
right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive  or  severe, 
as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  might  re- 
quire (ch.  iv,  y).  If  he  was  appearing  to  set  himself 
up  against  the  churches  in  Judiea,  he  was  the  more 
anxious  that  the  collection  which  he  was  making  for 
the  benefit  of  those  churches  should  prove  his  sympa- 
th}*^  with  them  by  its  largeness.  Again  he  would  re- 
cur to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  authority  as  an 
»postle  of  Christ  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He 
would  make  it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  spirit- 
ual powers,  were  real;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was  not 
the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  (ch.  x). 
He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  bis  anxious  jealousy,  his 
folly  and  excitement,  while  be  gloried  in  the  practical 
proofs  of  his  apostolic  commission,  and  in  the  inflrm- 
ities  which  made  the  power  of  God  more  manifest ; 
and  he  would  plead  with  them  earnestly  that  they 
would  give  him  no  occasion  to  find  fi»ult  or  to  correct 
them  (ch.  xi,  xii,  xiii). 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  we  have  interpreted  this 
Epistle  is  not  precisely  that  which  is  most  commonly 
received.  According  to  the  more  common  view,  the 
offender  is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v,  and  the 
message  which  proved  so  sharp  but  wholesome  a  med- 
icine was  simply  the  First  Epistle.  But  this  view  does 
not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  tone  of  the 


Epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressioDS  relating  Is 
the  offender ;  nor  does  it  find  places  so  oonslslently  far 
the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  It  does  not  seen 
likely  that  Paul  would  have  treated  the  sin  of  the  naii 
who  took  his  father's  wife  as  an  offence  against  himself, 
nor  that  he  would  have  spoken  of  it  by  prelerencc  as 
a  wrong  (a^ijcia)  done  to  another  (supposed  to  be  the  £•• 
ther).  The  view  we  have  adopted  b  said,  in  De  Wette's 
Extgetiichee  ffcmdhuchj  to  have  been  held,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  Olshaosen,  and  Keaoder. 
More  recently  it  has  been  advocated  with  great  force 
by  Ewald,  m  his  Sendtekreiben  dee  A.  P.  p.  223-231 
The  ordinary  account  is  retained  by  Stanley,  Alfvrd, 
and  Davidson,  and  with  some  hesitation  by  Conybeare 
and  Howson.     See  Cobiktbians,  Sbcono  Epistu 

TO. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  Epbtle,  as  an  appeal  to 
facts  in  favor  of  his  own  apostolic  antbori^,  leadj  te 
the  mention  of  many  interesting  features  of  Panl's  life. 
His  summary,  in  xi,  28-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dio- 
gers  through  which  he  had  gone,  may  probably  be  re- 
ferred, as  above  suggested,  to  the  period  of  his  first  la- 
bors at  Tarsus.  Of  the  particular  fiacts  stated  in  tlw 
following  words,  ^*  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I 
for^  sUipes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  waa  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  oigbt 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep" — we  know  only  oT 
on«,  the  beating  by  the  magistrates  at  Philippi,  fraa 
the  Acto.  The  daily  burden  of  "the  care  of  all  the 
churches"  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  nngt 
of  communication,  by  visits,  messengers,  and  letters, 
of  which  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume  exam- 
ples in  his  intercourse  with  the  Church  of  Coriatb. 
The  mention  of  *^  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord." 
and  of  the  **  thorn  (or  rather  ttake)  in  the  flesh,"  side 
by  side,  is  peculiarl}'  characteristic  both  of  the  niad 
and  of  the  ex  periences  of  Paul.  As  an  instance  of  ihc 
visions,  he  alludes  to  a  trance  which  had  beftUen  him 
fourteen  years  before,  in  wliich  he  had  been  eangbt  ap 
into  paradise,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  verdr. 
Whether  this  vision  mag  be  identified  with  any  that  v 
recorded  in  the  Acts  must  depend  on  chronological  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  ver^'  expressions  of  Paul  in  this 
place  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of  an  eccasioB 
in  which  words  tkai  could  be  reported  were  spoken.  W« 
observe  that  he  speaks  with  the  deepest  reverence  ti 
the  privilege  thus  granted  to  him ;  but  he  distioetlT 
declines  to  ground  anything  upon  it  aa  regards  otbrr 
men.  Let  them  judge  him,  he  says,  not  by  any  aoch 
pretensions,  but  by  facts  which  were  cognizable  to 
them  (xii,  1-6).  He  would  not,  even  inwardly  vitk 
himself  glory  in  visions  and  revelations  witlioat  w- 
membeiing  how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  bdag 
puflfed  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  (mnJAo^  ^ 
trapKt')  was  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  boffd 
him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  The 
different  interpretations  which  have  prevailed  of  tfai» 
(TKoXo^  have  a  certain  historical  ngnificance.  (1)  Bo- 
man  Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  understand  by 
it  strong  eengual  temptation.  (2)  Lather  and  his  fol- 
lowers take  it  to  mean  temptation  to  mbeHrf.  Bot 
neither  of  these  would  be  '*  infirmities"  in  which  M 
could  "glory."  (8)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous epis- 
ion  of  modem  divines — and  the  authority  of  the  andcat 
fathers  on  the  whole  is  in  iSavor  of  it — that  tlie  neXw 
represents  some  vexatious  bodilg  imjbrmitg  (see  espe- 
cially Stanley,  nd  he.).  It  is  plafaily  what  Paul  refrn 
to  in  Gal.  iv,  14:  **  My  temptation  in  my  flesh  ye  de- 
spised not  nor  rejected."  This  infimitv  distresMd 
him  so  much  that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it 
might  depart  from  him.  But  the  Lord  answered,"  Vy 
grace  is-sufilcient  for  thee;  for  my  atrength  is  nwdr 
perfect  in  weakness."  We  are  to  understand  theRfar» 
the  afiSiction  as  remaining ;  but  P^ul  b  more  than  re- 
signed under  it,  he  even  glories  in  it  as  a  means  of  dia- 
pUjnng  more  purely  the  power  of  Christ  is  htm.  Thai 
we  are  to  understand  the  apostle,  in  aceonlaBoe  vith 
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ibis  passage,  as  laboring  under  some  degree  of  iU-bealtb, 
is  clear  enough.  Bnt  we  must  remember  that  bis  con- 
stitution was  at  least  strong  enough,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  carry  him  through  the  hardships  and  anxieties 
and  toils  which  he  himself  describes  to  us,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  imprisonment  at  Cesarea  and 
in  Rome.     See  Thorn  in  the  Flesh. 

After  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  travelled  through 
Macedonia  (A.D.  54),  perhaps  to  the  borders  of  Illyr- 
icam  (Rom.  xv,  19),  and  then  carried  out  the  inten- 
tion of  which  he  had  spoken  so  often,  and  arrived 
himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us 
that  **  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (Macedonia), 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into 
Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months"  (xx,  2,  3). 
A.D.  66.  There  is  onl}'  one  incident  which  we  can 
connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece,  but  that  is  a  very 
important  one — the  writing  of  another  great  Epistle, 
addressed  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  That  this  was  writ- 
ten at  this  time  fhmi  Corinth  appears  from  passages  in 
the  Epistle  itself,  and  has  never  b^n  doulited. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Paul  was 
insensiMe  to  the  mighty  associations  which  connected 
themselves  with  the  name  of  Rume.  The  seat  of  the 
imperial  government  to  which  Jerusalem  itself,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  was  then  subject,  must  have 
lieen  a  grand  object  to  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle 
from  his  infancy  upward.  He  was  himself  a  citizen 
of  Rome ;  he  had  come  repeatedly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Roman  magistrates ;  he  bad  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efits of  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  justice 
of  Roman  administration.  And,  besides  its  universal 
sapremacy,  Rome  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Crcntile 
worid,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  world. 
In  this  august  city  Paul  had  msny  friends  and  breth- 
ren. Romans  who  had  travelled  into  Greece  and 
Asia,  strangers  from  Greece  and  Asia  who  had  gone 
to  settle  at  Rome,  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  fh>m  Paul  himself  or  from  other 
preachers  of  Christ,  and  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  community,  of  which  a  good  report  had  gone  forth 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  We  are  not  sur- 
IMised  therefore  to  hear  that  the  apostle  was  very 
anxious  to  visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  extend  his  journeys  as 
far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv,  24,  28).  He  would  thus  bear 
his  testimony  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world.  For  the  present  he 
could  not  go  on  fW>m  Corinth  to  Rome,  because  he 
was  drawn  by  a  special  errand  to  Jerusalem->where 
indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to  meet  with  dangers  and 
delays  (xv,  25-82).  Bnt  firom  Jerusalem  he  proposed 
to  tarn  towards  Rome.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
write  them  a  letter  ft^m  Corinth. 

The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay;  and,  as  he 
would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he  writes  the  let- 
tt^,  becauae  ke  is  the  apost'e  of  th^.  Gentile$»  Of  this 
office,  to  speak  in  common  language,  Paul  was  proud. 
All  the  labors  and  dangers  of  it  he  would  wiUingl}' 
encounter;  and  he  would  also  jealously  maintain  its 
dic^ity  and  ito  powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and 
Christ's  commission  should  not  lie  dishonored.  He 
represents  himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to 
offer  up  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to 
God  (xT,  16).  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride 
of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  apostolic  labors. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language  that  he  should 
address  the  Roman  Church  as  consisting  mainly  of 
Gentiles:  but  we  find  that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to 
persons  deeply  interested  in  Jewish  questions.  To 
the  Church  thus  composed,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
writes  to  declare  and  commend  the  Gospel  which  he 
everywhere  preaches.  That  Gospel  was  invsriably 
the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the 
I^ord  €it  men,  who  was  made  man,  died,  and  wss  raised 
again,  and  whom  his  heralds  present  to  the  faith  and 


obedience  of  mankind.  Such  a  lefipvyfia  might  be 
variously  commended  to  different  hearers.  In  speak- 
ing to  the  Roman  Church,  Paul  represents  the  chief 
value  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through  it, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not  for 
God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell  upon  this 
aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Chrii^t.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  suggest  themselves :  (1.)  As  he  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that 
coap  (feet/  which  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Church  wss  likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the 
awful  wickedness,  the  utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties, 
which  has  made  that  age  infamous.  His  own  terrible 
summary  (i,  21-^2)  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed  by 
other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy  which 
we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under  Paul's 
eye,  especially  at  Corinth.  Along  with  the  evil  he 
saw  also  the  beginnings  of  God's  judgment  upon  it. 
He  saw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  begun  and  impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  would  not  tol- 
erate the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  saw  them 
claiming  an  exclusive  righteousness,  which,  however, 
had  manifestly  no  power  to  preserve  them  from  being 
really  unrighteous.  (3.)  Might  not  the  thought  abo 
occur  to  him,  as  a  Roman  citixen,  that  the  empire 
which  wss  now  falling  to  pieces  through  unrighteous- 
ness had  been  built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love 
of  order  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which 
were  the  great  endowment  of  the  Roman  people? 
Whether  we  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems 
clear  that  to  one  contemplating  the  world  from  Paiil's 
point  of  view,  no  thought  would  be  so  naturally  gitg- 
gested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the  true  Rightcousnesft 
fur  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  How  he  expounds 
that  God's  own  righteousness  was  shown,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  a  righteousness  which  men  might  trust 
in— sinners  though  they  were— and  by  trusting  in  It 
submit  to  it,  and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  it  in  their  own  lives ;  how  he  declares  the 
union  of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  divine 
idea  and  as  realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  may 
be  seen  in  the  Epistle  itself.  The  remarkable  exposi- 
tion contained  in  ch.  ix,  x,  xi  illustrates  the  personal 
character  of  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  love  for  his 
nation  which  he  retained  through  all  his  struggles 
with  unbelieving  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  and 
by  what  hopes  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of 
their  unbelief  and  their  punishment.  Having  spoken 
of  this  subject,  he  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  coun- 
sels the  same  love  of  Christian  unit3%  moderation,  and 
gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order,  the  same 
tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confidence  in  the 
future  which  appear  more  or  less  strongly  in  all  hl8 
letters.     See  Romans,  Epistle  to. 

Before  his  departure  ft-om  Corinth,  Paul  was  joined 
again  by  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the  change  in  the 
narrative  from  the  third  to  the  first  person.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a  journe}*  to 
Jerusalem,  for  a  special  purpose  and  within  a  limited 
time.  With  this  view  he  was  intending  to  go  by  sea 
to  Syria.  But  he  was  made  aware  of  some  plot  of  the 
Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be  carried  out  through 
this  voyage ;  and  he  determined  to  evade  their  malice 
by  changing  his  route.  Several  brethren  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  expedition,  the  bearers,  no 
doubt,  of  the  collections  made  in  all  the  churches  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sent  on  by  sea,  and 
prolwbly  the  money  with  them,  to  Troas,  where  they 
were  to  await  Paul.  He,  accompanied  by  Luke,  went 
northwards  tbrou^'h  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye- 
witness  again  becomes  manifest.  **From  Philippi," 
says  the  writer,  **  we  sailed  away  after  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five 
days,  where  we  abode  seven  days.'*     The  marks  of 
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time  throughout  this  joarney  have  given  occasion  to 
much  chronological  and  geographical  discussion,  which 
brings  before  the  reader's  mind  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties of  travel  in  that  age,  and  leaves  theprecwe 
determination  of  the  dates  of  this  history  a  matter  for 
reasonable  conjecture  rather  than  for  positive  state- 
ment. But  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  times  men- 
tioned which  need  detain  us  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. During  the  stay  at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  *^to  break  bread,"  and 
Paul  was  discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length  with  the 
brethren.  He  was  to  depart  the  next  morning,  and 
midnight  found  them  listening  to  his  earnest  speech, 
with  many  lights  burning  in  the  upper  chamber  in 
which  they  had  met,  and  making  the  atmosphere  op- 
pressive. A  youth  named  Eutychus  was  sitting  in 
the  window,  and  was  gradually  overpowered  by  sleep, 
so  that  at  last  he  fell  into  the  street  or  court  fVom  the 
third  story,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting 
was  interrupted  by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down 
and  fell  upon  him  and  embraced  him,  saying,  *'  Be  not 
disturbed,  his  life  is  in  him."  His  friends  then  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  charge  of  him,  while  Paul  went  up 
again,  first  pi^sided  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  after- 
wards took  a  meal,  and  continued  conversing  until 
daybreak,  and  so  departed. 

While  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  making  the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos  he 
went  on  board  again.  Coasting  along  by  Mitylene, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium,  the}*  arrived  at  Miletus. 
The  apostle  was  thus  passing  by  the  chief  Church  in 
Asia;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Ephesns  he  might  have 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for  the  Pentecost,  at 
which  festival  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  being  pres- 
ent. At  Miletus,  however,  there  was  time  to  send  to 
Ephesus ;  and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  invited 
to  come  down  to  him  there.  This  meeting  is  made 
the  occasion  for  recording  another  characteristic  and 
repregentafive  address  of  Paul  (Acts  xx,  18-^).  This 
spoken  address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws  the  same 
kind  of  light  upon  Paul's  apostolical  relations  to  the 
churches.  Like  several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in  great 
part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him  and  of  his 
work.  He  refers  to  his  labors  in  *'  serving  the  Lord" 
among  them,  and  to  the  dangers  he  incurred  from  the 
plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts  emphatically  the  unre- 
servf.  with  which  he  had  taught  them.  He  then  men- 
tions a  fact  which  will  come  before  us  again  presently, 
that  he  was  receiving  inspired  warnings,  as  he  ad- 
vanced from  city  to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaiting  him  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  du^  to  press  on 
in  spite  of  these  warnings.  Having  formed  his  plan 
on  good  grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not 
see,  in  dangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  how- 
ever clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  fixed  pur- 
pose— not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle  was 
to  discharge  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Crod.  Speaking  to  his  present  audience  as  to  those 
whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  last  time,  he  proceeds  to 
exhort  them  with  unusual  earnestness  and  tenderness, 
iind  expresses  in  conclusion  that  anxiety  as  to  practi- 
cal industry  and  liberality  which  has  been  increasing- 
ly occupying  his  mind.  In  terms  strongly  resembling 
the  language  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and 
(vorinthians,  he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreats 
them  to  follow  it,  in  "  laboring  for  the  support  of  the 
weak."  **  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  with  them  all:  and  they  all  wept 
Hore,  and  fell  on  PauPs  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrow- 
ing most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  ship."   This  is  the  kind  of  narrative 


in  which  some  learned  men  tbink  they  can  detect  the 
signs  of  a  moderately  clever  fiction. 

The  course  of  the  voyage  from  Hiletna  was  by  Ces 
and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in  another  ve»> 
sel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and  his  company 
spent  seven  days;  and  there  were  discii^es  *^  who  saU 
to  Paul  through  the  Spirit  that  he  should  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem."  Again  there  was  a  sorrowful  parting: 
"They  all  brought  us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and 
children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  ci^ ;  and  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed."  Fnna  Tyre  they  sail- 
ed to  Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one  day,  and  from 
Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  to  C«sai«a. 
In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one 
of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the  host  of  Paul  and  hi« 
friends.  Philip  had  fonr  unmarried  daughters,  who 
** prophesied,"  and  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the  warn- 
ings already  heard.  CsMarea  was  within  an  easy  jour, 
ney  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  may  have  thought  it  pru- 
dent not  to  be  too  long  in  Jerusalem  before  the  fes- 
tival ;  otherwise  it  might  seem  strange  that,  alter  ti» 
former  haste,  they  now  ** tarried  many  ^ys"  at  Caesana. 
During  this  interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acta  xi,  2^) 
came  down  from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previoiu 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  ex[»«ssivelT 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  approaching  in- 
prisoument  were  intended  to  be  consiMcooas  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  designs.  At  this  stage  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to  Jeniss- 
lem,  by  the  Christians  of  Cssarea,  and  b^'  his  travel- 
ling companions.  But  ^*  Paul  answered.  What  meia 
ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  name  of  the  I^rd  Jesus.  And  when  he  would  not 
be  pereuaded,  we  ceased,  sa^nng,  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  So,  after  a  while,  they  went  up  to  Jemss- 
lem,  and  were  gladly  received  by  the  brethren.  Thi? 
is  Paul's  fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

9.  Firwt  Impriaonment. — (1.)  ArrtH  fit  Jenuakm 
(A.D.  65).  He  who  was  thus  conducted  mto  Jemadi- 
lem  by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  had  become  by 
this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame  among  bis  eonn- 
trymen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one  who  had  taught 
with  pre-eminent  boldness  that  a  way  into  God* ft  favcr 
was  opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not 
lie  through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  had  more- 
over actually  founded  namerons  and  important  ooid- 
munities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together, 
which  stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart 
from  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  law.  Hf 
had  thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  enmity  «f 
that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which  was  almost  as 
strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  professed  the  faith  vf 
Jesus  as  in  their  unconverted  brethren.  This  enmity 
had  for  years  been  vexing  both  the  body  and  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle.  He  had  no  rest  from  its  perseciitioo^; 
and  his  joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  God  to  the 
world  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in  so 
doing  he  was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calling  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  the  long 
s^i^uggl^  snd  the  shadow  of  it  had  been  made  to  rest 
upon  his  mind  throughout  his  journey  to  Jemsalen. 
He  came  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Loid 
Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly  to  prove  hiaoself  a 
faithful  Jew,  and  this  purpose  emerges  at  eveiy  poiat 
of  the  history. 

Luke  does  not  mention  (except  inddentally,  AcfeR 
xxiv,  17)  the  contributions  brought  by  Paul  and  hb 
companions  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  their  first  act  was  to  deliver  these  foods 
into  the  proper  hands.  This  might  be  done  at  the  in- 
temew  which  took  place  on  the  following  day  with 
"James  and  all  the  elden."  As  on  former  ocesasoiia. 
the  believers  at  Jerusalem  could  not  bvt  giorify  G<ad 
for  what  they  heard;  but  they  had  been  alanned  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  oooceiuing  PanL    They  said  to 
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him,  "Tbott  seest,  brother,  how  many  thooBands  of 
Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and  they  are  all  SEealoiu 
of  the  law ;  and  they  are  informed  of  thee  that  thou 
teachesi  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to 
forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circum- 
cise their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customsi" 
This  report,  as  James  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
true  one;  it  was  a  perversion  of  Paul's  real  teaching, 
which  did  not,  in  fact,  differ  from  theirs.     In  order  to 
dispel  such  rumors,  they  ask  him  to  do  publicly  an  act 
of  homage  to  the  law  and  its  observances.     They  had 
four  men  who  were  nnder  the  Nazaritish  vow.    The 
completion  of  this  vow  involved  (Numb,  vi,  18-21)  a 
conuderahle  expense  for  the  offerings  to  be  presented 
in  the  Temple ;  and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide 
these  offerings  for  the  poorer  Nazarites.     Paul  was  re- 
quested to  put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other 
four,  and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings.    He  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day,  hav- 
ing performed  some  ceremony  which  implied  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Temple,  announcing 
that  the  due  offerings  for  eacA  Nazarite  were  about  to 
be  presented  and  the  period  of  the  vow  terminated.     It 
appears  that  the  whole  process  undertaken  by  Paul  re- 
quired seven  days  to  complete  it     Towards  the  end  of 
this  time  certain  Jews  from  *'Asia,"  who  had  come  up 
for  the  Pentecostal  feast,  and  who  had  a  personal  knowl- 
edge both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophi- 
mus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Temple. 
They  immediately  set  upon  him,  and  stirred  up  the 
people  against  him,  crying  out,  **Men  of  Israel,  help: 
this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere 
a^^nst  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ;  and 
further  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath 
polluted  this  holy  place."     The  latter  charge  had  no 
noore  truth  in  it  than  the  first :  it  was  only  suggested 
by  their  having  seen  Trophimus  with  him,  not  in  the 
Temple,  but  in  the  city.     They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commotion:  Paul  was  drag^^  out  of  the  Temple,  of 
which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the  people, 
having  him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him. 
But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the  commander  of  the 
force  which  was  serving  as  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem, 
that  "all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar;"  and  he,  taking 
with  him  soldiers  and  centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  tumult.    Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of 
the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made  him  his 
own  pri8<Nier,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done.     The  inquiry  only  elicited  confused  outcries, 
and  the  '^  chief  captain"  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
the  apostle  might  perhaps  be  a  certain  Egyptian  pre- 
tender who  had  recently  stirred  up  a  considerable  rising 
of  the  people,  apparently  the  same  impostor  mentioned 
by  Joaephus  (iliii.  xx,  7, 6;  War,  ii,  13,  5).     The  ac- 
count in  the  Acts  (xxi,  34-40)  teUs  us  with  graphic 
touches  how  Paul  obtained  leave  and  opportunity  to 
addrees  the  people  in  a  discourse  which  is  related  at 
Jen^h. 

This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew — ^that  is,  in  the 
native  dialect  of  the  country — and  was  on  that  account 
listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  It  is  described  by 
Paul  himself,  in  his  opening  words,  as  his  *' defence," 
addressed  to  bis  brethren  and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
(leaire  which  occupied  the  apostle's  mind  at  this  time 
was  that  of  vindicating  his  message  and  work  as  those 
of  a  faithful  Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry 
people  at  Jerusalem  is  his  own  justification  of  himself. 
He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  which  all  the 
leoorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audiences  are  framed.  He 
is  a  servant  of  facts.  He  had  been  from  the  first  a  zeal- 
ous Israelite  like  his  hearers.  He  had  changed  his 
Gottcae  because  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  turned  him 
fiooB  one  path  into  another.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  led 
into  a  narrative  of  his  conversion.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  diflferences,  in  the  statement  of  bare  iacts, 


between  this  narrative  and  that  of  the  9th  chapter. 
The  business  of  the  student,  in  this  place,  is  to  see  how 
far  the  purpose  of  the  apostle  will  account  for  whatever 
is  special  to  this  address.  That  purpose  explains  the 
detailed  reference  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  education, 
and  to  his  history  before  his  conversion.  It  gives  pouit 
to  the  announcement  that  it  was  by  a  direct  operation 
from  without  upon  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the  gradual 
influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his  course  was 
changed.  Incidentally  we  may  see  a  reason  for  the  ad- 
mission that  his  companions  **  heard  not  the  voice  of 
him  that  spake  to  me"  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them, 
not  believing  in  Jesus  with  their  former  leader,  may 
have  been  living  at  Jerusalem,  and  possibly  present 
among  the  audience.  In  this  speech  the  apostle  is  glad 
to  mention,  what  we  were  not  told  before,  that  the  An- 
anias who  interpreted  the  wiU  of  the  Lord  to  him  more 
fully  at  Damascus  was  ''a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  whicli 
dwelt  there,"  and  that  he  made  his  communicarion  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  **  The 
God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thon  shouldest 
know  his  will,  and  see  the  Klghteous  One,  and  hear  a 
voice  out  of  his  mouth;  for  thou  shalt  be  a  witness  for 
him  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard." 
Having  thus  claimed,  according  to  his  wont,  the  char- 
acter of  a  simple  instrument  and  witness,  Paul  goes  on 
to  describe  another  revelation  of  which  we  read  nothing 
elsewhere.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy 
to  the  Temple.  He  relates  that  after  the  visit  to  Da- 
mascus he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  pray- 
ing once  in  the  Temple  itself,  till  he  fell  into  a  trance. 
Then  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem quickly,  because  the  people  there  would  not  re- 
ceive his  testimony  concerning  Jesus.  His  own  im- 
pulse was  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  pleaded  with  the 
Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known  how  he  had  perse- 
cuted those  of  whom  he  was  now  one — implying,  it 
would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem  his  testimony  was  like- 
ly to  be  more  impressive  and  irresistible  than  else- 
where ;  but  the  Lord  answered  with  a  simple  command, 
'*  Depart ;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gen- 
tUes." 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mimon  to  the  Gentiles, 
had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the  spesker. 
They  could  bear  the  name  of  the  Nazarene,  though  they 
despised  it ;  but  the  thought  of  that  free  declaration  of 
God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles,  of  which  Paul  was  known 
to  be  the  herald,  stung  them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was 
in  that  ^neration  becoming  hardened  and  embittered 
to  the  utmost ;  and  this  was  the  enemy  which  Paul  had 
come  to  encounter  in  its  stronghold.  ^  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now  shouted ; 
**  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  The  Roman  com- 
mander, seeing  the  tumult  that  arose,  but  not  under- 
standing the  language  of  the  speech,  might  well  con- 
clude that  Paul  had  committed  some  heinous  offence; 
and,  carrying  him  off,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  crime.  Again  the 
apostle  took  advantage  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of 
that  citizenship  he,  a  free -bom  Roman,  had  a  better 
title  than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  he  had 
chosen  to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
from  the  indignity  of  being  manacled. 

The  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen, 
and  to  suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  his 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  Paul's  present  history  is  the  re- 
sultant of  these  two  principles.  The  chief  captain  set 
him  free  from  bonds,  but  on  the  next  day  called  to- 
gether the  chief  priests  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought 
Paul  as  a  prisoner  before  them.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding :  it  was  prob- 
ably an  experiment  of  policy  and  courtesy.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no  power 
to  a)nvoke  the  Sanhedrim,  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
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not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.  As  it 
was,  the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  sem- 
blance of  a  judicial  termination.  The  incidents  select- 
ed by  Luke  from  the  history  of  this  meeting  form  strik- 
ing points  in  the  biography  of  Paul,  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  The  difficultieH  arising  here,  not 
out  of  a  comparison  of  two  independent  narratives,  but 
out  of  a  single  narrative  which  must  at  least  have  ap- 
peared consistent  and  intelligible  to  the  writer  himself, 
are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw  unfavorable 
inferences  from  all  apparent  discrepancies.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  have  been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the 
peculiar  habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii,  9), 
of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak  (arci/i<rac),  he 
began  to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all 
^ood  conscience  (or,  to  give  the  force  of  frtwoXirtvuai^ 
I  have  lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life)  unto  God,  until 
this  day.'*  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias  commanded 
them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
With  a  fearless  indi[;nation,  Paul  exclaimed,  '*God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to 
judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commaudest  me  to  be  smit- 
ten contrary  to  the  law  ?"  The  bystanders  said,  **  Re- 
vilest  thou  God's  high-priest?"  Paul  answered,  "I 
knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest;  for  it 
is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  admission  of 
Paul's  respect  both  for  the  law  and  for  the  high-priest- 
hood was  probably  the  reason  for  relating  the  outburst 
which  it  followed.  Whether  the  writer  thought  that 
outburst  culpable  or  not  does  not  appear.  Su  Jerome 
(contra  Pelag.  iii,  quoted  by  Baur)  draws  an  unfavorable 
contrast  between  the  vehemence  of  the  apostle  and  the 
meekness  of  his  Master;  and  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics,  as,  among  others,  De  Wette  and  Alford.  Bnt  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter  was  the  same  who  spoke  of  **  whited  sep- 
ulchres," and  exclaimed,  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation 
of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?" 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  therefore,  that  Paul  would 
have  been  a  truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his 
tongue  under  Ananias's  lawless  outrage.  But  what 
does  his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him 
not  to  know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  should  he  have  been  less  willing  to  rebuke  an  in- 
iquitous high-priest  than  any  other  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim, '^ sitting  to  judge  him  after  the  law?"  These 
are  difficult  questions  to  answer.  It  is  possible  that 
Ananias  was  personally  unknown  to  Paul;  or  that  the 
high-priest  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  place  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  least  ob- 
jectionable solution  seems  to  be  that  for  some  reason  or 
other — either  because  of  some  defect  in  his  eyesight,  or 
of  some  obstruction  or  confusion,  or  temporary  inadvert- 
ence— he  did  not  at  the  moment  recognise  the  rank  of 
the  person  who  ordered  him  to  be  smitten ;  and  that  he 
wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw  was  made 
upon  some  of  the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest, 
and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  really 
(lid  not  kno'w  the  speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  ex- 
plain the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person  hold- 
ing that  ofllce.  That  Paul's  language  cannot  have 
been  a  mere  apology  for  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion  is 
clear  from  his  own  direct  assertion  that  he  did  not  at 
the  time  know  .rhom  he  wai  addressing,  and  is  con- 
tirmed  by  the  apparently  prophetic  impulse  under  which 
he  spoke.    See  Ananias,  18. 

The  next  incident  which  Luke  records  seems  to  some, 
who  cannot  think  of  the  apostle  as  remaining  still  a 
Jew,  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  rectitude.  He  per- 
ceived, we  are  told,  that  the  council  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
he  cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This  declaration, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
np  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  t  j  such  a  degree  that 


a  flerce  dissension  arose,  and  some  of  the  Pbariaecs  act- 
ually took  Paul's  side,  saying,  '*  We  find  no  evil  in  this 
man :  suppose  a  spirit  or  an  angel  has  spoken  to  himT 
— Those  who  impugn  the  anthenticity  of  the  Acts  point 
triumphantly  to  this  scene  as  an  ntteriy  impoasible  one; 
others  consider  that  the  apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for  uaug 
a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  ao  clear  that  Paul 
was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at  least  far  his  own  inteicst, 
in  identifying  himself  as  he  did  with  the  professions  of 
the  Pharisees.  He  had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  es- 
cape oat  of  the  way  of  danger,  nor  was  the  oonne  ha 
took  on  this  oocaslon  the  safest  he  conld  have  cboseo. 
Two  objects,  we  must  remember,  were  dearer  to  faiin 
than  his  life :  (1)  to  testify  of  Him  whom  God  had 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  ao  doing 
he  was  a  faithful  Israelite.  He  may  well  bare  tboegiit 
that  both  these  objects  might  be  promoted  fay  an  ap> 
peal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distingnished  from  that  of  the 
Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the  creed  of  FaiiL  Hii 
belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to  him  to  supply  the  groaad 
and  fulfilment  of  that  creed.  He  wished  to  lead  his 
brother  Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living  ap> 
prehension  of  their  own  faith. 

Whether  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  attained 
we  do  not  know:  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
dissension  which  occurred  in  the  assembly  -was  that 
Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried  off 
by  the  Roman  soldiers.  In  the  night  he  had  tk  vieioD, 
as  at  Corinth  (xviii,  9, 10)  and  on  the  voyage  to  Rone 
(xxvii,  23,  24),  of  the  Lord  standing  Inrhin,  and  en- 
couraging him.  **Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul,**  said  fab 
Master ;  "  for  as  thou  hast  testified  ot  me  in  Jemssp 
lem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  idso  at  Ronoe.**  It 
was  not  safety  that  the  apostle  longed  for,  bat  oppor- 
tunitv  to  bear  witness  of  Christ. 

Probably  the  factious  support  which  Paul  bad  gained 
by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  the  oonncil  died 
away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dissolved.  On  the 
next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  the  histnriaa 
relates  with  a  singular  fulnesa  of  details.  More  thaa 
forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselrea  under  a  vow  Bo- 
ther to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  they  had  killed  PbbL 
Their  plan  was  to  persuade  the  Roman  commandant  ts 
send  down  Paul  once  more  to  the  council,  and  then  t» 
set  upon  him  by  the  way  and  kill  him.  This  conspir- 
acy became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  PanL 
his  sbter's  son,  who  was  allowed  to  see  hla  nncle  and 
inform  him  of  it,  and  by  bis  desire  was  taken  to  the 
captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  his  guard  against  the 
plot.  This  discoTery  baiBed  the  coniq>irston,'and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  obtained  some  dispensatieB 
from  their  vow.  The  consequence  to  Paul  was  that  be 
was  hurried  avray  from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain, 
Claudius  Lysias,  determined  to  send  him  to  Canaiea, 
to  Felix,  the  governor  or  procurator  of  Jndsa.  He 
therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  sol- 
diers, who  took  bim  by  night  as  for  as  Antipairi». 
Thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to  Ccna- 
rea,  where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  together  with  a  letter,  in  which 
Claudius  Lysias  explained  to  Felix  his  reason  far 
sending  Paul,  and  annoonoed  that  his  accoaen  voold 
follow.  Felix,  Luke  tells  ns,  with  that  particalaritr 
which  marks  this  portion  of  his  narratire,  asked  cf 
what  province  the  prisoner  was;  and  being  told  tbat 
he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him  a  beariai; 
when  his  accusers  should  come.  In  the  mean  time  be 
ordered  him  to  be  guarded — chained,  probaMr,  Co  a 
soldier— in  the  govemment-honse,  which  had  been  the 
palace  of  Herod  the  Great* 

(2.)  Detenti&n  at  Cteearttu — Planl  was  benceftrth,  ^» 
the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Acts,  if  not  to  die* 
end  of  his  life,  in  Roman  custody.  This  covtodT  wvi 
in  fact  a  protection  to  him,  without  which  be  wovM 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  animeeity  of  the  Jews.  He 
seems  to  have  been  treated  througbont  with  hamaaikj' 
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and-  consideration.  His  own  attitude  towards  Ro> 
man  magistrates  was  iDvariably  that  of  a  respectful 
but  independent  citizen;  and  while  his  ftanchise  se> 
cured  him  fW»m  open  injustice,  his  character  and  con- 
duct coold  not  tail  to  win  him  the  good-will  of  those 
into  whose  hands  he  came.  The  governor  before  whom 
he  was  now.  to  be  tried,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Jose- 
phtts,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute  tyrant.  See  ]<'elix. 
"■  Per  omnem  ssvitiam  ac  libidinem  jus  regium  servili 
ingenio  exercuit"  (Tacitus,  JJiti,  y,  9).  But  these 
characteristics,  except  perhaps  the  iervile  tn^entttm,  do 
not  appear  in  our  history.  The  orator  or  counsel  re- 
tained by  Uie  Jews,  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and 
the  elders,  when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  days 
at  C«esarea,  begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  profes- 
sionally by  complimenting  the  governor.  The  charge 
he  goes  on  to  set  forth  against  Paul  shows  precisely 
the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical 
Jews.  He  is  a  pestilent  fellow  (Aocftoc);  he  stirs  up 
divisions  among  the  Jew8  throughout  the  world ;  he  is 
A  ringleader  of  the  sect  (^aipietwg^  of  the  Nasarenes. 
His  last  offence  had  been  an  attempt  to  profane  the 
Temple.  Paul  met  the  charge  in  his  usual  manner. 
He  was  glad  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some  years 
l^vernor  of  a  Jewish  province ;  **  becanse  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve  days 
since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship."  The  em- 
phasis is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship.  He  denied 
positively  the  charges  of  stirring  up  strife  and  of  pro- 
ikning  the  Temple.  But  he  admitted  that  *^  after  the 
way  (jiT^  6S6v)  which  they  call  a  sect,  or  a  heresy'* — 
so  he  worshif^ed  the  God  of  his  fathers,  believing  all 
things  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets*.  Again 
he  gave  prominence  to  tlie  hope  of  a  resurrection, 
which  he  held,  as  he  said,  in  common  with  his  accusers. 
His  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms  for 
his  nation  and  offerings,  and  by  undertaking  the  cere- 
monies of  purification  in  the  Temple.  What  fault, 
then,  could  any  Jew  possibly  find  in  him  ? — The  apos- 
tle's answer  was  straightforward  and  complete.  He 
had  not  violated  the  law  of  his  £fitheiB ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  loyal  Israelite.  Felix,  it  appears, .  knew  a 
Kood  deal  about  "the  way"  (rrfs  oSov%  as  well  as 
about  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  was  probably  sat- 
isfied that  Paul's  account  was  a  true  one.  He  made 
an  excuse  for  putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders 
thnt  the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  that  his  fHends  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
htm.  After  a  while  Felix  heard  him  again.  His  wife, 
Dmsilla,  was  a  Jewess,  and  they  were  both  curious  to 
hear  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  new  faith  in  Christ. 
But  Panl  was  not  a  man  to  entertain  an  idle  curiosity. 
He  b^an  to  reason  concerning  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  the  coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which 
alarmed  Felix,  and  caused  him  to  pot  an  end  to  the 
conference.  He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  how- 
ever, and  allowed  him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would 
l^ocnre  his  release.  But  Paul  would  not  resort  to  this 
method  of  escape,  and  he  remained  in  custody  until 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprincipled  governor 
had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews ;  and  to  please  them  he  handed  over  Paul,  as  an 
untried  prisoner,  to  his  successor  Festus. 

At  this  point,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  history 
of  Panl  comes  into  its  closest  contact  with  external 
chronology.  Festus,  like  Felix,  has  a  place  in  secular 
history,  and  he  bears  a  much  better  character.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  province  he  went  up  without  delay 
from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  leading  Jews 
seized  the  opportunity  of  asking  that  Paul  might  be 
twtmght  up  tiiere  for  trial,  intending  to  assassinate  him 
by  the  way.  But  Festus  would  not  comply  with  their 
request.  He  invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy 
return  to  Csesarea,  and  a  trial  took  place  there,  closely 
resembling  thit  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clesrly 
enough  that  Paul  had  committed  no  offence  against 


the  law,  bnt  he  was  anxious  at  the  seme  time,  if  be 
could,  to  please  the  Jews.  **  They  had  certuin  ques- 
tions against  him,"  Festus  says  to  Agrippa,  "  of  their 
own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jei^us,  who 
was  dead,  whom  Panl  affirmed  to  be  alive.  And  be- 
ing puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried 
there."  This  proposal,  not  a  very  likely  one  to  be  ac- 
cepted, was  the  occasion  of  Paul's  appeal  to  Csssar.  In 
dignified  and  independent  language  he  claimed  his 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.  We  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  prospect  of  being  forwarded  by  this  means  to 
Rome,  the  goal  of  all  his  desires,  presented  itself  to 
him  and  drew  him  onwards,  as  ho  virtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  provincial 
governor,  and  exclaimed,  *'I  appeal  unto  Cesar." 
Having  heard  this  appeal,  Festns  consulted  with  his 
assessors,  found  ^at  there  was  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  replied,  "Hast  thou 
appealed  to  Cssar  ?  To  Cesar  thou  shalt  go."  Prop- 
erly speaking,  an  appeal  was  made/rom  the  tenUnce  of 
an  inferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher.  But 
in  Paul's  case  no  sentence  had  been  pronounced.  We 
must  understend,  therefore,  by  his  appeal,  a  demand 
to  be  tried  by  the  imperial  court,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  a  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  of  electing  whether 
he  would  be  tried  in  the  province  or  at  Rome.  See 
Appeal. 

The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  **  the 
crimes  laid  against  him."  But  he  found  thst  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complainte  of  the  Jews  in  a 
form  which  would  be  intellitiible  at  Rome.  He  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  offered 
itself  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help  in  the  matter. 
The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister  Be- 
renice on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To  him  Festus 
communicated  his  perplexity,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  before  him  in  the  case. 
Agrippa,  who  must  have  known  something  of  the  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  had  probably  heard  of  Paul  him- 
self, expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  speak.  The  apos- 
tle therefore  was  now  called  upon  to  bear  the  name  of 
his  Master  **  before  Gentiles  and  king^."  The  audi- 
ence which  assembled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  digni- 
fied which  he  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and 
ceremony  of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded 
as  no  vulgar  criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been 
brought  into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrip- 
pa and  the  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which 
be  found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  king.  Paul, 
therefore,  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Agrip- 
pa ;  and  when  he  had  received  irom  him  a  courteous 
permission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
made  his  defence. 

In  tliis  discourse  (Acts  xxvi)  we  have  the  second 
explanation  from  Panl  himself  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  led,  through  his  conversion,  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecuting  his  disciples ;  and 
tlie  third  narrative  of  the  conversion  itself.  Speaking 
to  Agrippa  as  to  one  thi>roughly  versed  in  the  customs 
and  questions  prevailing  among  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals 
to  the  well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical  strict- 
ness of  his  youth  and  eariy  manhood.  He  reminds 
the  king  of  the  great  hope  which  sustoined  continually 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  nation — the  hope  of  a  de- 
liverer, promised  by  God  himself,  who  should  be  a 
conqueror  of  death.  He  had  been  led  to  see  that  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  he  pro- 
claimed his  resurrection  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  new  and 
immortel  life.  What  was  thero  in  this  of  dislovaltv 
to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers?  Did  his  countrymen 
disbelieve  in  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah?  So  had  he 
once  disbelieved  in  him ;  and  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  be  earnest  in  hostility  against  his  name.  But  his 
eyes  had  been  opened :  he  would  tell  how  and  when. 
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The  story  of  the  conveision  is  modified  in  this  addreaSf 
as  we  might  fairly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  absolate  contnulictlon  between  the  state- 
ments of  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The  main 
points  —  the  li^ht,  the  prostration,  the  voice  fh>m 
lieaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesas — are  foand  in  all 
three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words  **I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecatest"  are  followed  by  a  fuller  ex- 
planation, as  if  then  spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the 
work  of  the  apostle  was  to  be.  The  other  accounts  de- 
fer this  explanation  to  a  subsequent  occasion.  But 
when  we  consider  how  fully  tbe  mysterious  communi- 
cation made  at  the  moment  of  the  conversion  included 
what  was  afterwards  conveyed,  through  Ananias  and 
in  other  ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul ;  and  how  needless 
it  was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrip- 
pa,  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seems  merely  captious  to  base  upon  the 
method  of  this  account  a  charge  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  this  history.  They  bear, 
on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuineness  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  approach  contradiction  without 
reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural  that  a  story  told  on 
different  occasions  should  be  told  differently ;  and  if 
in  such  a  case  we  iind  no  contradiction  as  to  the  facts, 
we  gain  all  the  firmer  impression  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  story.  The  particulars  added  to  the  for- 
mer accounts  by  the  present  narrative  are,  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  were  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
first  question  to  Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  *^  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  (This  say- 
ing is  omitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  9th  chap- 
ter.) The  language  of  the  commission  which  Paul 
says  he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close  study,  and 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Colossians  (i,  12-14).  The  ideas  of  light,  re- 
demption, forgiveness,  inheritance,  and  faith  in  Christ, 
belong  characteristically  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  among  the  Gentiles.  Not  less  striking  is  it 
to  observe  the  older  terms  in  which  he  describes  to 
Agrippa  his  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  He  had 
made  it  his  business,  he  says,  to  proclaim  to  all  men 
**that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance"  —  words  snch  as  John 
the  Baptist  uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pauline.  He 
finally  reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  account  of 
which  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had  taught 
men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that 
he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Of  such  a  Messiah  Saul  was  the  servant  and 
preacher. 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what  seemed 
to  him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  interrupted  the  apos- 
tle discourteously,  but  with  a  compliment  contained  in 
his  loud  remonstrance:  **Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learatng  doth  make  thee  mad."  The  phrase  rd 
woWd  ypafifiara  may  possibly  have  been  miggesttd  by 
the  allusion  to  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  it  probably 
refers  to  the  books  with  which  Paul  had  been  supplied, 
and  which  he  was  known  to  study  during  his  imprison- 
ment As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus," 
replied  Paul;  *'  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness."  Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dignity 
and  solicitude,  he  turns  to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the 
king  understood  him.  "  King  Agrippa,  beltevest  thou 
the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believesu"  The  an- 
swer of  Agrippa  can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and 
encouraging  remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally 
rendered,  it  appears  to  be,  You  are  briefly  persuading  me 
to  become  a  Christian ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  It  rather  signifies,  You 
are  alightly  {iv  hXiytft)  successful.  ^'  I  would  to  God,"  is 
Paul's  earnest  answer,  "  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether 


(jcal  kv  HKlyt^  Ka\  iv  iroXX^)  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds."  lie  was  wearing  a  chain  upon  the  hand  lie 
held  up  in  addressing  them.  With  this  piayer.  ii 
appears,  the  conference  ended.  Fesuis  and  the  king, 
and  their  companions,  consulted  together,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  noth- 
ing that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment.  Agrippas 
final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festos  was, "  This  maa 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appeafed 
unto  Cnsar." 

(8.)  Voyage  to  Rome, — ^No  formal  trial  of  Plaul  had 
yet  taken  place.  It  appears  from  Acu  xxviii*  19  that 
he  knew  how  favorable  the  judgment  of  tbe  provincial 
government  was  likely  to  be.  But  tbe  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jews,  together  with  his  desire  to  be  own 
veyed  to  Rome,  might  well  induce  him  to  claim  a  trial 
before  the  imperial  court.  After  a  while  amngemenfe 
were  made  to  carry  *'  Paul  and  certain  other  prisonen,'' 
in  the  custody  of  a  centurion  named  Julius,  into  Itahr: 
and  among  the  company,  whether  by  favor  or  from  aoj 
other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the  Acta.  Tbt 
narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordingly  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  a  degree  which  has  excited  much  attes- 
taon.  The  nautical  and  geographical  details  of  LukcV 
account  have  been  submitted  to  an  apparently  tborcngk 
investigation  by  several  competent  critics,  espedsUy  br 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  in  an  important  treatise  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  by  Mr.  Howson.  Tbe  result  of  this 
investigation  has  been  that  several  eirore  in  tbe  re- 
ceived version  have  been  corrected,  that  the  comse  of 
the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very  minnte  dcgne 
with  great  certainty,  and  that  the  account  in  tbe  Aci« 
is  shown  to  be  written  by  an  aocmate  eye-witncas,  ws 
himself  a  professional  seaman,  but  well  acquainted  with 
nautical  matters^  We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  thi» 
voyage,  referring  the  reader  to  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  the  articles  on  the  names  of  places  sod 
the  nautical  terms  which  occur  in  the  nairative.  See 
slso  Shipwreck. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  among  whom  Ari»> 
tarohus  (CoL  iv,  10)  is  named,  embarked  at  Onaarea  «a 
board  a  ship  of  Adiamyttinm,  and  set  sail  for  the  cmk 
of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they  touched  at  Sidon,  and 
Julius  began  a  course  of  kindly  and  respectful  treatment 
by  allowing  Paul  to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friendsL  Thi: 
westerly  winds,  still  usual  at  tbe  time  of  yeu*  (late  n 
the  summer),  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  nonhwavi» 
under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the  coast  of  Cilicia  snd 
Pamphylia  they  would  find  northeriy  winds,  wfalcb  en- 
abled them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  Here  the  voiragfR 
were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which  had  omne  fna 
Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy.  In  this  vessri 
they  worked  slowly  to  windward,  keeping  near  tbe 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came  over  against  Cnidss. 
The  wind  being  still  contrary,  the  only  course  now  war 
to  run  southwards,  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  paswing  the 
headland  of  Salmone.  They  then  gained  tbe  advan- 
tage of  a  weather  shore,  and  worked  along  tbe  const  of 
Crete  as  far  as  Cape  Matala,  near  which  they  took  ref- 
uge in  8  harbor  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  mth  one 
bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  now  became  a  serious  question  what  ooone  sihonkl 
be  taken.  It  was  late  in  the  year  for  tbe  navigation  of 
those  days.  The  fast  of  the  day  of  expiation  (Lpt.  xxiii. 
27-29),  answering  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  waa  past, 
and  Paul  gave  it  as  his  advice  that  tbey  sbonld  winter 
where  they  were.  But  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the 
ship  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  a  move  com- 
modious harbor,  and  the  centurion  followed  their  judg- 
ment. It  was  resolved,  with  the  concanenoe  of  tbe  ma- 
jority, to  make  for  a  hariwr  called  Phoenix,  sbeltcfed 
from  the  sonth-west  winds,  as  well  as  from  tbe  noith- 
west  (The  phrase  fiXtwovra  aoard  Xj/3a  b  reodered 
either  '^  looking  down  the  sooth-west  [Smith  and  Al- 
ford],  or  **  looking  towarde  the  sonib-west,'*  when  ob- 
ser\'ed  from  the  tea  and  towards  the  land  enckMing  it 
[Howson].)    See  Phohicb.    A  change  of  wind 
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cmred  which  favored  the  plan,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  light 
breeze  from  the  south  they  were  sailing  towards  Phcenix 
(now  Lutro),  when  a  violent  north-east  wind  [see  Eu- 
ROCLTDOv]  came  down  from  the  land  (car  avrq^t  sciL 
fCp^nfc))  caught  the  vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  let 
her  drive  before  the  wind.     In  this  course  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantage 
of  coraparattvely  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  on  board, 
and  to  undergird,  or  frap,  the  ship.     There  was  a  fear 
lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the  Syitis  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  they  therefore  "  lowered  the  gear,"  or  sent 
down  upon  deck  the  gear  connected  with  the  fair-weath- 
er sails;,  and  stood  out  to  sea  "  with  storm-sails  set  and 
on  the  starboard  tack**  (Smith).     The  bad  weather  con- 
tinued, and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day  of  her 
way-fineight,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  furniture  and  tack- 
ling.   For  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  visible 
to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  violent,  and  all  began  to  de- 
gpBJT  of  safety.     The  general  discouragement  was  ag- 
l^ravated  by  the  abstinence  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  food,  and  the  spoiling  of  it ;  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  whole  company,  Paul  stood  forth 
one  morning  to  relate  a  vision  which  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  night.    An  angel  of  the  God  **  whose  he  was 
and  whom  he  served'*  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
**  Fear  not,  Paol:  thou  must  be  brought  before  Cfesar; 
and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee."     At  the  same  time  he  predicted  that  the  vessel 
would  be  cast  upon  an  island  and  be  lost. 

'Vh'is  shipwreck  wtfs  to  happen  speedily.  On  the  four- 
teenth night,  as  the}'  were  drifting  through  the  sea  [see 
Adria],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived  indica- 
tions, probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land  was  near, 
llieir  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  soundings.  They 
therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  waited 


anxiously  for  daylight  Aflcr  a  while  the  sailors  low- 
ered the  boat  with  the  professed  purpose  of  laying  out 
anchors  from  the  bow,  but  intending  to  desert  the  ship, 
which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
Paul,  aware  of  their  intention,  informed  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encouraging  the 
whole  company,  assuring  them  that  their  lives  would 
be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to  refresh  themselves 
quietly  after  their  long  abstinence  with  a  good  mesl. 
He  set  the  example  himself,  taking  bread,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  and  beginning  to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all. 
After  a  general  meal,  in  which  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons  to  partake,  they  further  light- 
ened the  ship  by  casting  overboard  the  cargo  (rov  mTovj 
the  **  wheat"  with  which  the  vessel  was  laden).  When 
the  light  of  the  dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not 
recognise  it,  but  they  discovered  a  creek  with  a  smooth 
beach,  and  determined  to  run  the  ship  aground  in  it. 
So  they  cut  away  the  anchors,  unloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made  for 
the  beach.  When  they  came  close  to  it  they  found  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one  side,  which 
proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore;  and  at  this  point, 
where  the  "  two  seas  met,"  they  succeeded  in  driving 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  fast  into  the  clayey  beach. 
The  stem  began  at  once  to  go  to  pieces  under  the  action 
of  the  breakers ;  but  escape  was  now  within  reach.  The 
soldiers  suggested  to  their  commander  that  the  prison- 
ers should  be  effectually  prevented  from  gaining  their 
liberty  by  being  killed ;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  to 
save  Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders 
that  those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  fir«t 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest  should 
follow  with  the  aid  of  such  npars  as  might  be  available. 
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By  this  creditable  combination  of  hamantty  and  disci- 
Ifline  the  deliverance  was  made  as  complete  as  Paurs 
assurances  had  predicted  it  would  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  liad  been  cast  was  found  to 
belong  to  Malta.  See  Mklita.  The  very  point  of 
the  stranding  is  made  out  with  great  probability  by  Mr. 
Smith.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  wet 
and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kindness,  and 
immediately  lighted  a  fire  to  warm  them.  This  partic- 
ular kindness  is  recorded  on  account  of  a  curious  inci- 
dent connected  with  it.  The  apostle  was  helping  u> 
make  the  fire,  and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and 
laid  them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the  heat, 
and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natives  saw  the 
creature  hanging  from  his  hand  they  believed  him  to  be 
poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said  among  themselves,  "No 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  to  live." 
But  when  they  saw  no  harm  come  of  it,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  said  he  was  a  god.  This  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  he  was  held  by  Julius, 
would  account  for  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others 
to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose 
name  was  Publius.  B}'  him  they  were  courteously 
entertained  for  three  days.  The  father  of  Publius 
happened  to  be  ill  of  fever  and  dysenter)-,  and  was 
cured  by  Paul;  and  when  this  was  known  many 
other  sick  persons  were  brought  to  him  and  were 
cured.  So  there  was  a  pleasant  interchange  of  kind- 
ness and  benefits.  The  people  of  the  island  showed 
the  apostle  and  his  company  much  honor,  and  when 
they  were  about  to  leave  loaded  them  with  such  things 
as  they  would  want.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  thom  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Paul 
was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months*  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers  and 
their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for  Italy. 
A.D.  56.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed 
three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Pateoli,  where  they 
left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Pateoli  they  found 
**  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place,  and  espe- 
cially a  chief  port  for  the  traffic  between  Alexandria 
and  Rome ;  and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted 
to  stay  awbila  with  them.  Permission  seems  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  centurion ;  and  while  they  were 
spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli  news  of  the  apostle's 
arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome.  The  Christians  at  Rome, 
on  their  part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  number,  who  met 
Paul  at  Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Taliemn ;  and  on  this 
first  introduction  to  the  Church  at  Rome  the  apostle 
felt  that  his  long  desire  was  fulfilled  at  lost  '*He 
thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

(4.)  ConJinemerU  at  i2ome.---0n  their  arrival  at  Rome 
the  centurion  doubtless  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into 
the  proper  custody,  that  of  the  praetorian  prefect.  Paul 
was  at  once  treated  with  special  consideration,  and  was 
allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier  who  guard- 
ed him.  He  was  not  released  from  this  galling  annoy- 
ance of  being  constantly  chained  to  a  keeper ;  but  every 
indulgence  compatible  with  this  necessary  restraint  was 
readily  allowed  him.  He  was  now  therefore  free  **to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them  that  were  at  Rome  also;" 
and  proceeded  without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule — "  to 
the  Jew  first."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  among  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that  though 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  made  against 
him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had  really  done  noth- 
ing disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the  law,  nor  desired  to  he 
considered  as  hostile  to  his  fellow -conntrymen.  On 
the  contrary',  he  was  in  custody  for  maintaining  that 
'-  the  hope  of  Israel"  had  been  VulflUed.  The  Roman 
Jews  replied  that  they  bad  received  no  tidings  to  his 
prejudice.  The  sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  was 
a  member  they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against; 
but  they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.    It 


has  been  thought  strange  that  audi  an  attitude  should 
be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  where  a  flonrishing  branch  of  the  Chorch  had 
existed  for  some  years;  and  an  argument  has  been 
drawn  from  this  representation  against  the  aatfaen- 
ticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may  be  accoanted  for  with- 
out violence  fh)m  what  we  know  and  may  probably 
conjecture.  (1.)  The  Church  at  Rome  consisted  main- 
ly of  Gentiles,  although  it  most  be  supposed  that  ther 
had  previously  been  for  the  most  part  Jewish  pros- 
elytes. (2.)  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  perse- 
cuted and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  un- 
settled state  may  have  checked  the  contact  and  col- 
lision which  would  have  been  otherwise  likely.  (30 
Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman  Jews, 
and  curiosity  may  have  persuaded  them  to  listen  to  him. 
Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them,  yet  here,  as  in 
other  places,  his  courteous  bearing  and  strong  expres- 
sions of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  would  win 
a  hearing  from  them.  A  day  was  therefore  appmnted, 
on  which. a  large  number  came  expressly  to  hear  him 
expound  his  belief;  and  fit»m  morning  till  eTening  be 
bore  witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them 
concerning  Jesns,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out 
of  the  prophets.  So  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had 
not  yet  unlearned  the  original  apostolic  method.  The 
hope  of  Israel  was  still  his  subject.  But,  as  of  old,  the 
reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was  not  favorable. 
They  were  slow  of  heart  to  believe  at  Rome  aa  at  Pi- 
sidian  Antioch.  The  judgment  pronounced  by  Isaiah 
had  come,  Paul  testified,  upon  the  people.  Thej  had 
made  themselves  blind  and  deaf  and  gross  of  heart 
The  Gospel  mnst  be  proclaimed  to  the  Gentilea,  amon^ 
whom  it  would  find  a  better  welcome.  He  tamed 
therefore  again  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  yean  be 
dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  wbt> 
came  to  him,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  This  faistofy 
of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  work! 
brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  open- 
ly proclaimed  by  the  great  apostle  in  the  Gentile  cap- 
ital, and  stops  short  of  the  mighty  convulaloD  which 
was  shortly  to  pronounce  that  kingdom  establiaheo  a* 
the  divine  commonwealth  for  all  men.  The  work  of 
Patd  belonged  to  the  preparatory  period.  He  was  not 
to  live  through  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  came 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and 
in  the  throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant 
part  of  his  work  was  accomplished  when  in  the  Im- 
perial City  he  had  declared  his  Gospel,  "  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile."  But  his  career  is  net 
abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fiides  oat  of  oar 
sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  hare 
letters  written  by  himself,  which  contrilKite  some  par- 
ticulars to  .his  external  biography,  and  give  as  a  far 
more  precious  insight  into  hb  convictions  and  sya- 
pathies. 

10.  Sub§equmt  Ifistory.— (1.)  Later  .^wffai.  — VTe 
might  naturally  expect  that  Paul,  tied  down  to  one 
spot  at  Rome,  and  yet  free  to  apeak  and  write  to  wh«B 
he  pleased,  would  pour  oot  in  letters  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  distant  churches.  It  haa  hence  been  sap- 
posed  by  some  that  Uie  author  of  the  extant  Epistles 
wrote  veiy  many  which  are  not  extant.  Bat  of  this 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence ;  nor  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Paul  after  all  very  favorable  for  extend- 
ed epistolary  correspondence.  It  is  difficult  enough  tm 
connect  in  our  minds  the  writing  of  the  known  Epistlea> 
with  the  external  conditions  of  a  human  lifo ;  to  think 
of  Paul,  with  his  incessant  chain  and  eoldicr.  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  the  world 
an  inspired  epiatie.  Bat  it  is  afaneat  man  dificBlt  ta 
imagine  the  Christian  communities  <  f  these  days,  s«a»- 
pXes  of  the  population  of  Macedonia  or  Asia  Minor, 
receiving  and  reading  such  letters.     Tet  the  letters 
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were  actoally  written ;  and  they  muFt  of  neceseity  be 
accepted  as  repreeentuig  the  kind  of  communications 
which  maiked  the  intercourse  of  the  apostle  and  his 
fellow-Christians.  When  he  wrote,  he  wrote  out  of 
the  fulness  of  h\»  heart;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he 
dwelt  were  those  of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To 
that  imprisonment  to  which  Luke  has  introduced  us — 
the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious  time, 
ulthongh  tempered  by  much  indulgence— belongs  cer- 
tainly the  noble  group  of  Letters  to  Phiiemon,  to  the 
Colossians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Philippians, 
and  probably  also  that  peculiar  one,  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
written  at  one  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers. 
Whether  that  to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or 
after  these  we  cannot  determine ;  bnt  the  tone  of  it 
seems  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of  the 
four. 

Paul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Church  at  Colos- 
ssB.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  he  had  for 
an  associate — he  calls  him  a  ^'fellow-prisoner*'  (Phi- 
lemon 23)— a  chief  teacher  of  the  Coloealan  Church 
named  Epapbras.  He  had  thus  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  that  Church,  It  happened 
that  at  the  same  time  a  slave  named  One»imua  came 
within  the  reach  of  Paul's  teaching,  and  was  convert- 
ed into  a  zealous  and  useful  Christian.  This  Onesi- 
mufi  had  run  away  from  his  master;  and  his  master 
was  a  Christian  of  Coloseas.  Paul  determined  to  send 
back  Onesimus  to  his  master;  and  with  him  he  deter- 
mined also  to  send  his  old  companion  T3'chicus  (Acts 
XX,  4),  as  a  messenger  to  the  Church  at  Colossse  and 
to  neighboring  churches.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
the  letter  to  Philemon,  which  commended  Onesimus, 
in  language  of  singular  tenderness  and  delicacy,  as  a 
faithful  and  beloved  brother,  to  his  injured  master; 
and  also  of  the  two  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
fdans.  That  to  the  Colossianr,  being  drawn  forth  by 
the  most  special  circumstances,  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  written  first.  It  was  intended 
to  guard  the  Church  at  Colossse  ftrom  &lse  teaching, 
which  the  apostle  knew  to  be  infesting  it.  For  the 
characteristics  of  this  Epistle  we  must  refer  to  the 
special  article.  The  end  of  it  (iv,  7-18)  names  several 
friends  who  were  with  Paul  at  Rome,  as  Aristarchus, 
Marciis  (Mark),  Epapbras,  Luke,  and  Demas.  See  Co- 
LosaiAMS,  Epistle  to  thb.  For  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle  to  the'Epbesians  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  special  occasion  than  that  T3'chicus  was  passing 
throngh  Ephesus.  The  highest  characteristic  which 
these  two  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
have  in  common  is  that  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previ- 
ous writings,  as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind. 
All  things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
in  him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  him,  the 
eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all  things  in 
him — such  are  the  ideas  which  grew  richer  and  more 
distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  as  he  meditated 
on  the  Ciospel  which  he  had  been  preacbing,  and  the 
truths  implied  in  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
this  divine  Headship  of  Christ  b  maintained  as  the 
pafegnard  against  the  fancies  which  filled  the  heavens 
with  secondaij  divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules 
for  an  artificial  sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  eternity  and  univer- 
sality of  God's  redeeming  purpose  in  Christ,  and  the 
feathering  of  men  unto  him  as  his  members,  are  set 
forth  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  In  both, 
the  application  of  the  truth  concerning  Christ  as  the 
Image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men  to  the  common 
relations  of  human  life  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail.  See 
Ephesians,  Epistlb  to  thr. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  the  Second 
to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of  personal  feeling, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  all  soreness.    The 


Christians  at  Phtlippi  had  regarded  the  apostle  with 
love  and  reverence  from  the  beginning,  and  had  given 
him  many  proofs  of  their  affection.  They  had  now 
sent  him  a  contribution  towards  his  maintenance  at 
Rome,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received 
from  time  to  time  for  the  expenses  of  "  his  own  hired 
house."  The  bearer  of  thb  contribution  was  Epaphro- 
ditus,  an  ardent  friend  and  felloW-laborer  of  Paul,  who 
had  fallen  sick  on  the  journey  or  at  Rome  (Phil,  ii,  27). 
The  Epistle  was  written  to  be  conveyed  by  Epaphrodi- 
tus  on  his  return,  and  to  express  the  joy  with  which 
Paul  had  received  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians. 
He  dwellti  therefore  upon  their  fellowship  in  the  woi  k 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even 
now  laboring,  and  scarcely  with  less  effect  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  bonds.  His  imprisonment  had  made  him 
known,  and  had  given  him  fruitful  opportunities  of 
declaring  his  Gospel  among  the  imperial  guard  (i,  18), 
and  even  in  the  household  of  the  Canar  (iv,  22).  He 
professes  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory  of  follow- 
ing Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  approaching  time 
in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  revealed  from  heav- 
en as  a  deliverer.  There  is  a  graciova  tone  running 
through  this  Epistle,  expressive  of  humility,  devotion, 
kindness,  delight  in  all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which 
the  favorable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.    See  Philipfiaks,  Epibtlk 

TO  THE. 

To  the  close  of  this  imprisonment  apparently  also 
belongs  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  Last  Labors  avd  Martyrdom. — In  both  these  last 
Epistles  Paul  expresses  a  confident  hope  that  before 
long  he  may  be  able  to  virit  the  persons  addressed  in 
person  (Phil,  i,  25,  oi^a,  k.  r.X. ;  ii,  24,  ireVoi^o,  r.  r. X. ; 
Heb.  xiii,  19,  Vi'o  rop^ior,  e.  r.  X. ;  28,  o^of/at  v/mi')* 
Whether  this  hope  were  fulfilled  or  not  belongs  to  a 
question  which  now  presents  itself  to  us,  and  which 
has  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversv.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  general  opinion,  the  apostle  was  liberated 
from  bis  imprisonment  and  left  Rome  soon  after  the 
writing  of  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  rpent  some 
time  in  visits  to  Greece,  Asia  3linor,  and  Spain,  re- 
turned again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to 
death  there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was 
put  to  deati)  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  7  he  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  common  view  are :  (1)  the  hopes  expressed  by 
Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  named)  and  Colosfs) 
(l'hilrn:on  22);  (2)  a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  and  their  general  character;  and  (8) 
the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  single  imfrifonment  appear  to 
lie  wholly  negative,  and  to  aim  sin  ply  at  showing 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  liberstion  or  departure  from 
Rome.  It  is  contended  that  Paul's  expectations  were 
not  always  realized,  and  that  the  passages  from  Phile- 
mon and  Philippians  are  effectually  neutralized  ly 
Acts  XX,  25,  "  I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall 
see  my  face  no  more ;"  inaf  much  as  the  supporters  of 
the  ordinary  view  hold  that  Paul  went  again  to  Ephe- 
sus. This  is  a  fair  answer,  but  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  it  assumes  the  certainty  of  Paul's  expectations, 
which  this  theory  had  just  denied.  The  argument  from 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a  denial 
of  their  genuineness.  The  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real  weight. 

The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view  taken 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
Clitics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr.  Davidson,  who  ad- 
mit the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  and  yet.  by  re- 
ferring 1  Timothy  and  Titus  to  an  earlier  period,  nml 
by  strained  explanations  of  the  allusions  in  2  Timothy, 
get  rid  of  the  evidence  they  are  generally  understood 
to  give  in  favor  of  a  second  imprisonment.     The  voy- 
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ages  reqoired  by  the  two  former  EpistleSf  and  the 
writing  of  them,  are  placed  within  the  three  years 
spent  chiefly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx,  81).  Bat  the  hy- 
poUiesis  of  voyages  during  that  period  not  recorded  by 
Lake  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release  from  Rome, 
which  is  objected  to  expressly  because  it  is  arbitrary ; 
and  such  a  distribution  of  the  Pastoral  Epistlea  is 
shown  by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  untenable. 
The  whole  question  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  and  de- 
cisive manner  by  Alford  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  If,  however,  these  Epistles  are  not 
accepted  as  genuine,  the  main  ground  for  the  belief  in 
a  secondimprisonment  is  cut  away.  For  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the  Epistles,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the 
articles  on  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  snch  criti<»  as 
De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  Epbtles  are  not 
inconsiderable,  and  will  force  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  careful  student  of  Paul.  But  they  are 
overpowered  by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  hypothesis  which  assumes  these  Epistles  to  be 
spurious.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  recoj^nise  the 
modifications  of  Paul's  style,  the  developments  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  the  movements  of  various 
persons,  which  have  appeared  suspicious  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true. 
And  then,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  con- 
jecture, we  draw  the  following  conclusions :  (1)  Paul 
must  have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
(ireece ;  for  he  says  to  Tunothy  (1  Tim.  i,  8),  "  I  be- 
sought thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  set- 
ting out  for  Macedonia."  After  being  once  at  Ephe- 
sus^  he  was  purposing  io  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv, 
13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus  (2 
Tim.  i,  18).  (2)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus 
to  organize  chiirches  there  (Tit.  i,  o).  He  was  intend- 
ing to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places  named  Ni- 
copolis  (Tit.  iii,  12).  (8)  He  travelled  by  Miletus  (2 
Tim.  iv,  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv,  18),  where  he  left  a 
cloak  or  case,  and  some  books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim. 
iv,  20).  (4)  He  is  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  **8uflfering 
unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer'*  (2  Tim.  ii,  9),  and  expect- 
ing to  be  soon  condemned  to  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6).  At 
this  time  he  felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only 
Luke  of  his  old  associates  to  keep  him  company ;  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him 
without  delav  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with 
him  (2  Tim.  i,  15;  iv,  9-12,  16). 

These  facts  may  be  amplitied  by  probable  addi- 
tions from  conjecture  and  tradition.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  placing  the  three  Epiiitles  at  as  advanced 
a  date  as  possiiile,  and  not  far  firom  one  another. 
The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by  which  these 
are  distinguished  fh>m  all  bis  former  epistles,  the  af- 
fectionate anxieties  of  an  old  man,  and  the  glances  fre- 
quently thrown  back  on  earlier  times  and  scenes,  the 
disposition  to  be  hortatory  rather  than  speculative,  the 
refurences  to  a  more  complete  and  setUed  organization 
of  the  Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to 
nraral  corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in 
the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches — would 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  death  of  Paul,  so  as  to  interpose  as  much 
time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
former  group.  Now  the  earliest  authorities  for  the 
date  of  Paul's  death  are  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  who 
place  it,  the  one  (Chrome.  Ann,  2088)  in  the  thirteenth, 
the  other  {Cat.  Script.  Ecd. ''  Paulus")  in  the  four- 
teenth  year  of  Nero.  These  dates  would  allow  some 
seven  or  e^ht  years  between  the  first  imprisonment  and 
the  second.  During  these  years,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  early  Church,  Paul  accomplished  his 
old  design  (Rom.  xv,  28)  and  visited  Spain.  Ewald, 
who  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  with  it  the  joumeyings  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
lielieves  that  Paul  was  lil)erated  and  paid  this  visit  to 
Spain  (Geschichte,  vi,  621,  631, 682) ;  yielding  upon  this 


point  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  The  first  writer 
quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to  Spain  ia  one  whose 
evidence  would  indeed  be  irresistible  if  die  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  were  less  obecore.  Clement 
of  Rome,  in  a  hortatory  and  rather  rhetorical  paasai^ 
{Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  5),  refers  to  Paul  as  an  examine  of 
patience,  and  mentions  that  he  preached  tv  rt  rp  ava- 
roXy  Kai  iv  TJ  ^V9€c,  and  that  before  bis  martyrdom 
he  went  iiri  ru  ripfia  r^  ^vtrfwc-  It  ifl  probable,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this  expres- 
sion, *'  the  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was  describ- 
ing Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the  west.  The 
next  testimony  labors  under  a  somewhat  nmilar  diffi- 
culty from  the  imperfection  of  the  text,  but  it  at  leaat 
names  unambiguously  a  "profectionem  Paali  ab  urbe 
ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis."  Tbia  is  from  Muratorfs 
Fragment  on  the  Canon  (Routh,  ReL  Sac,  Iv,  1-12). 
(See  the  passage  quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler. 
CAron.  d.  apott.  Zeitait.  p.  636,  etc,  or  Alford,  ni,  93.) 
Afterwards  Chr3r8oetom  says  simply,  Mf  ra  rit  yivtc^at 
iv  *Pvjfiy^  wdXiv  iig  r^v  Swavinp  aa'^Xd'cv  (on  2  Tim. 
iv,  20);  and  Jerome  speaks  of  Paul  as  set  free  bv 
Nero,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  Ciirivt  *'in 
Occidentis  quoque  pairtibns"  (Cai.  Ser^jiL  EeeL  **  Pau- 
lus"). Against  these  assertions  nothing  is  pi^nced. 
except  the  absence  of  allusions  to  a  journey  to  Spsin 
in  passages  from  some  of  the  Cithers  where  such  allo- 
sions  might  more  or  less  be  expected.  Dr.  Davidson 
(Jntntd.  to  the  New  Tut.  iii  15, 84)  gives  a  long  list  of 
critics  who  believe  in  Paul's  release  from  the  first  hn- 
prisonment.  Wi^eler  (p.  &i  1)  mentions  some  of  these, 
with  references,  and  adds  some  of  the  more  eminent 
German  critics  who  believe  with  him  in  but  one  im- 
prisonment. These  include  Schrader,  Hemsm,  Wi- 
ner, and  Baur.  The  only  English  name  of  any  weight 
to  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Davidsm.  (See 
further  below.) 

We  conclude,  then,  that  after  a  wearing  imprifoe- 
ment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  Paul  was  set  f^ee. 
and  spent  some  years  in  various  joumeyings  eastwards 
and  westwards.  Towards  the  doee  of  this  tioK  bo 
pours  out  the  warnings  of  his  less  vigorous  but  ftiU 
brave  and  faithful  spirit  in  the  letters  to  Timothy  sad 
Titus.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titos' were 
evidently  written  at  very  neariy  the  same  time.  Af- 
ter these  were  written,  he  was  apprehended  again  isd 
sent  to  Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  PmI 
was  now  in  a  far  more  dangerous  position  than  wb«D 
he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Chriatlaiis  hsd 
been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the  false  charge  ti 
being  concerned  in  the  great  Neronian  oonfiagratioo 
of  the  city,  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  most  croel 
persecution.  The  apostle  appears  now  to  have  been 
treated,  not  as  an  honorable  state-prisoner,  but  as  a 
felon  (2  Tim.  ii,  9).  But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to 
write  this  second  letter  to  his  '*  dearly  beloved  soa" 
Timothy ;  and  though  he  expresses  a  confident  expee> 
tation  of  his  speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently 
probable  that  it  might  be  delayed  fbr  some  time,  to 
warrant  him  in  urging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  Aran 
Ephesus.  MeanwhUe,  though  he  felt  his  isolation,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger.  He  wsi 
more  than  ready  to  die  (iv,  6),  and  had  a  austainini: 
experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord.  Own 
already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he  had  appeared 
before  the  authorities ;  and  **  the  Lord  then  stood  by 
him  and  strengthened  him,"  and  gave  him  a  fiftvoraUe 
opportunity  for  the  one  thing  always  nearest  to  hit 
heart,  the  public  declaration  of  his  GospeL 

This  epistle,  surely  no  unworthy  nttersnee  st  sock 
an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  Paul,  brings  as, 
it  may  well  be  presumed,  cloee  to  the  end  of  his  fife. 
For  what  remains,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  that  he  waa  beheaded  at 
Rome,  about  the  same  time  that  PHer  was  crudfied 
there.  The  earliest  allusion  to  the  death  of  Paul  is  hi 
that  sentence  fh>m  Clemens  Romanu%  already  quoted: 
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"Haying  gone  to  the  boundary  of  the  West,  and  tes- 
tified before  rulers,  so  he  departed  out  of  the  ^-orld" 
(rVi  rii  Ttff/ia  r^c  cvacwy  tA^oiv  cat  fiaprupiiirag  iiri 
Tutv  fiyovfitvwVf  ovTuf^  a-TnfXKuytj  rov  jco<r/iov),  which 
just  fiiils  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon  which  we 
can  conclusively  rely.  The  next  authorities  are  those 
quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  iJi»t,  EccL  ii,  25.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth  (A.D.  170),  says  that  Peter  and  Paul 
went  to  Italy  and  taught  there  together,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  This,  lilce  most  of 
the  ^tements  relating  to  the  death  of  Paul,  is  mixed 
np  with  the  tradition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  im- 
mediately concerned,  of  the  work  of  Peter  at  Rome. 
Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the  2d 
century,  names  the  grave  of  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and 
that  of  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way.  £usebius  himself 
entirely  adopts  the  tradition  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
under  Nero  at  Rome.  Among  other  early  testimonies, 
we  have  that  of  Tertnllian,  who  8a3*8  {De  Prcucr. 
liartt,  36)  that  at  Rome  '*Petrus  passioni  Dominic« 
adequatur,  Paulus  Johannis  [the  Baptist]  exitn  coro- 
natur ;"  and  that  of  Jerome  (fiat.  Scr, ''  Paulus'*),  '*  Hie 
ergo  14^  Xeronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrus)  Rom» 
pro  Christo  capite  truncatus  cepultusque  est,  in  via 
listiensi."  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  further 
testimonies  of  what  is  undisputed. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  Paul's  apostolic  work 
in  the  histor}'  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  one  indi- 
cation, so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  special  mention, 
which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
Gospel  of  Paul  and  of  reconciling  it  with  a  true  Juda- 
ism was  ver}'  early  felt.  This  is  in  the  apocryphal 
work  called  the  Clementines  (rd  KXij^tvna),  sup- 
posed to  be  written  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century. 
These  curious  compositions  contain  direct  assaults  (for 
though  the  name  is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain 
and  undisguised)  upon  the  authority  and  the  character 
of  Paul.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  apostle,  of  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  Paul  as  o  ix^poQ 
dv^pwo^,  who  opposes  Peter  and  James.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Clementines  which  illustrato  the  writer's 
view  of  Paul  will  be  found  in  Stanley's  Corinthians 
(Introd.  to  2  Cor.);  and  an  account  of  the  whole  work, 
with  references  to  the  treatises  of  Schliemann  and 
Baar,  in  Gieseler,  Eccl,  Hist,  i,  §  58. 

IIL  Special  IfwesHgaHons. — We  propose  here  briefly 
to  take  np  the  various  disputed  points  above  referred  to, 
the  discussion  of  which,  in  their  respective  connections,* 
would  have  interrupted,  the  narrative. 

1.  On  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life,  see  the  following 
works:  Pearson,  Annaks  PauUni,  in  his  PostKum,  Op, 
(Lend.  1688,  and  separately  at  Halle,  1719);  Hettinger, 
Penta*  dissertaL  BibL  Chron,  p.  805  sq. ;  Vogel,  in  Gab- 
ler*8  Journal  f.  auserL  theoL  Lit,  i,  229  sq.;  Haselaar, 
De  nonmdUs  Act,  Apost,  et  Epp,  Paul,  ad  hist,  P, per- 
tisteiU,  locis  (U  B.  1806) ;  Hug,  EinleU.  ii,  268 ;  SUskind, 
in  Bengel's  A  rchiv,  i,  15(5  sq.,  297  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in  Keil's 
AnaUkLlUt i,  128  sq. ;  Schrader, Paulus,  voL i ;  Schott, 
£rdrterung  wichtiger  chronoL  Pimcte  in  d,  Lebensgesch. 
d,  P*  (Jena,  1882) ;  Anger,  Dt  tempor,  in  Actis,  (Leips. 
1833);  Wurm,in  the  Tubing,  Zeitschr,Jtir  Theol.  1838; 
Wieaeler,  Chronologic  des  apostoL  Zeitalters  (Gotting. 
1848) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  (Lond.  1850) ;  Davidson,  Introd,  to  the  New  Test. 
(ibid.)  vol.  ii ;  Lewin,  Elements  of  Early  Christ,  Chron, ; 
Browne,  Ordo  Scadorum,  The  fundamental  points  on 
which  this  chronology  depends  are  his  joining  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (KUchler,  De  Anno  quo  P.  ad  Sac.  Christ, 
Comfcr,  estf  Leips.  1828),  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
It  18  of  course  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  year 
of  Paul's  birth.  According  to  an  old  tradition  {OraU 
de  Petro  et  Paulo  in  Chrysost,  Opp,  ed.  Bened.  viii,  10), 
it  falls  in  the  second  year  after  Christ.  Schrader  places 
it  in  the  fourteenth  year  afler  Christ.  It  is  easier  to 
determine  the  time  of  his  Joining  the  Church  than  of 
his  visit  to  Jerusalem  (oomp.  Acts  ix,  22  sq.  with  2  Cor. 
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xi,  32).  But  two  difficulties  arise :  first,  we  are  not  oer> 
tain  whether  this  open  act  of  allegiance  to  Christianity 
took  place  during  the  first  or  second  stay  of  Paul,  after 
hb  conversion,  at  Damascus  (Gal.  i,  17 ;  the  latter  seems 
probable,  according  to  Acts  ix,  26) ;  audi,  second,  the  year 
in  which  an  ethnarch  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  ruled  in 
Damascus  affords  no  satisfactory  ground  for  chronology. 
(Yet  see  Neander,  PJianz,  i,  127  sq.).  It  is  even  urged 
that  the  Arabian  ethnarch  was  present  only  as  a  pri- 
vato  man  (Anger,  p.  181) ;  but  this  is  improbable  in  view 
of  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  82).  We 
must,  however,  be  content  to  give  up  the  hope  of  using 
this  as  a  safe  starting-point  for  Paul*s  chronology.  See 
Akktas.  We  have,  however,  the  death  of  king  Agrippa 
(Acts  xii),  and  the  arrival  of  the  procurator  Pordus 
Festus  in  his  province  of  Judsea  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  as  the 
two  extreme  points  between  which  the  active  mission- 
ary life  of  Paul  lies.  Now  we  know  certainly  that  king 
Agrippa  died  in  the  year  44,  and  the  arrival  of  Festus 
may  be  fixed  with  high  probability  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  55.  See  Fi^aTus.  But  with  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  events  which  occurred  between  these  periods 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  even  among  the 
ablest  investigators,  on  grounds  which  we  cannot  here 
set  forth.  See  Curomoloot.  The  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  proba- 
ble, is  given  under  the  head  Acts  (q.  v.). 

2.  On  the /amify  of  Paul,  Jerome  remarks  that  Paul 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  town  of  Giscbala, 
in  Judaea  (comp.  riaxaXof  a  small  city  in  Galilee ;  Jo- 
seph. War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  iv,  1, 1 ;  Life,  x,  38;  and  Reland, 
Palast.  p.  813),  and,  when  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia.  But  this  is  plainly  contradicted  by  Acts  xxii, 
3,  where  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  a  native  of  Tarsus; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  Gischala  could  have  been  taken 
by  the  Romans  during  Paul's  childhood,  so  that  resi- 
dents judged  it  prudent  to  emigrate.  A  story  of  the 
Ebionites  (Epiphan.  Har,  xxx,  xvi,  25)  tells  us  that 
Paul  was  by  birth  a  heathen,  but  became  a  Jew  in  Je- 
rusalem, in  order  to  obtain  the  high-priest*s  daughter  in 
marriage  I  It  is  not  certainly  known  how  Paul's  father 
obtained  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  (see  Becker, 
jRom,  AUerthumsk,  II,  i,  89  sq.;  Cellar.  JUissertaf,  ii,  710 
sq. ;  Deyling,  Ohservat,  iii,  388  sq. ;  Amtaen,Z>tM.<ie  ci- 
vitate  Pauli,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1725).  £ither  some  ances- 
tor, perhaps  the  father  of  Paul  himself,  bad  obtained  it 
by  great  service  to  the  state  (Grotiusy  ad  loc, ;  Cellariusy 
ut  sup.  p.  726  sq.),  or  he  had  purchased  it  (Gronov.  Ad 
Joseph.  Deer,  pro  Jud,  p.  42 ;  Deyling,  ut  sup.  p.  393  sq.). 
llie  supposition  that  the  whole  city  of  Tarsus  received 
the  right  from  Augustus  Lb  without  ground  (comp.  Ben- 
gel,  on  Acts  xvi,  27).  See  Taksus.  If  the  reading 
vibe  ^apttraioVf  "son  of  a  Pharisee,^  in  Acts  xxiii,  6, 
were  correct,  we  might  infer  that  only  PauVs  father  bad 
belonged  to  this  sect ;  but  if,  with  the  best  manuscripts, 
we  read,  vib^  ^apioaiuv,  "son  qf  Pharisees,^*  it  would 
imply  that  his  ancestors  had  been  Pharisees  for  several 
or  many  generations;  and  perhaps  that  they  had  been 
reckoned  among  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Jews.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  PauFs  family,  save  that  he  had 
a  sister  and  a  nephew,  the  latter  living  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxiii,  16),  and  that  he  was  not  himself  married 
(ICor.  vii,7;  comp.  ix,5;  andseeSchmid,/>6i4;)o«fo/i9 
Uxoratis,  p.  80  sq.,  where  also  the  account  of  Clemens 
Alexand.  in  Euseb.  iii,  30,  is  examined ;  esp.  see  Usher, 
Prolegom,  in  Ignat,  c.  17 ;  Append,  to  2d  voL  Pafres 
Apost,  ed.  Coteler.  Cleric,  p.  226  sq.).  The  tradition 
affirms  that  Paul  led  with  him  for  some  time  as  a  com- 
panion the  young  woman  Thecla,  of  Iconium,  whom  he 
had  converted  (Menolog,  Grac,  i,  66). 

3.  As  to  PauVs  trade^  on  the  word  "  tent-maker"  (tm}- 
vovotoQ)  we  may  refer  to  the  Lexicons,  to  Bertholdt 
(v,  2698  sq.),  and  Schurtzileisch  (De  PauUo  oKtivowot^ 
licips.  1699).  Luther  makes  it  "carpet-maker;"  Moms 
{in  Act.  xviii,  3)  and  others,  ''maker  of  mats  or  mat- 
tresses;" Michaelis  (EinL  ins  N,  T,  ^  216)  and  HiUi- 
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kin  {EittL  int  A*.  T,  iit,  801),  <* tool-maker;*'  Ohrraostom 
and  others,  *' worker  in  leather"  {^^tncvrorofioi:);  Hug 
{Introd.  p.  d05,  Foedick's  traosL)  and  Eichbom  (iftnZ 
ins  N.  T.  iii,  8),  "maker  of  tent-cloth ;"  but  most  critics 
agree  with  our  translators  in  rendering  it  **  tent-mak- 
er" (comp.  Kuinol,  Dindorf,  KoeenmUller,  Olshausen, 
Schleusner).  Shepherds,  travellers,  and  others  used 
small  tents  of  cloth  or  leather  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather,  especially  at  night.  The  manufacture  of 
them  was  a  flourishing  and  profitable  employment.  See 
Tknt.  Paul  accordingly  preferred,  when  opportunity' 
offered,  to  support  himself  by  laboring  at  this  trade, 
rather  than  to  live  upon  the  gifts  of  the  Church  (Acts 
xviii,  8;  1  Cor.  iv,  12;  1  Thess.  ii,  9;  2  Thess.  111,8). 
There  was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called  Ciiicium,  manu- 
factured in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents.  PauFs 
trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of  thb  hair- 
cloth. 

4.  As  to  Paul's  edueation^  there  was  a  flourishing 
Greek  academy  in  Tarsus,  and  the  residents  were  re- 
spected in  other  countries  for  their  cultivation .  Wheth- 
er and  how  far  this  circumstance  influenced  Paul  while 
young  cannot  be  determined;  probably  he  was  yet 
▼er}'  young  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  obtained 
bis  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  and  bis 
Hellenistic  education  rather  by  his  travels  among  the 
Greeks  than  in  his  native  city.  It  is  not  in  itself  prob* 
able  that  he  attended  a  Greek  school  in  Tarsus,  nor  can  * 
it  be  proved  from  his  writings.  He  shows  in  them  ' 
rather  the  learning  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  for  which  position 
he  had  been  educated  (Gal.  i,  14),  and  the  logical  train- 
ing of  a  Pharisee  (Ammon,  Oputcula^  p.  68  sq.),  sup- 
ported by  a  remarkable  natural  endowment;  and  the 
few  quotations  from  Greek  poets  which  are  found  in 
his  epistles  and  speeches  (see  Jerome,  on  Isa.  1),  as  in 
1  Cor.  XV,  38;  Acts  xvii,  28  (see  Proffr.  by  Benner 
[Giess.  1758],  on  Tit.  i,  12 ;  Schickendanz,  De  trib,  a 
PauUo  profanor.  tcriptis  aUegcUU  [Servest  1764] ;  Von 
Seelen,  Meditot,  Exeg,  ii,  812  sq. ;  Hoffhiann,  De  PauUo 
ApotL  Scriptor,  prof.  aU^gante  [Ttlb.  1770]),  might 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  traveb,  as 
they  are  merely  general,  and  perhaps  proverbial,  sen- 
tences. So  as  regards  the  few  words  quoted  from 
Aratns,  we  need  not  suppose,  with  Tholuck,  that  the 
apostle  had  read  him,  lUthough  this  is  not  very  im- 
probable (Neander,  i,  111) ;  nor  must  we  forget  that 
Paul  seems  to  indicate  (Gal.  vi,  11)  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  write  in  Greek  letters  (see  Thalemann, 
De  Ei'udiHone  PaulU  Judaica  nan  Grtecu  [Leipe.  1769] ; 
Michael  is,  Einl,  i,  162  sq. ;  Henke,  on  Paley,  Harm 
PaulincB,  p.  469  sq.  On  the  contrary  side,  Strom  bach, 
De  ErudUione  PaulU  [Leips.  1708];  Schramm,  De  stu- 
penda  ErudiHone  PauUi  [Herbom,  1710] ;  MoUer,  in 
the  BibHoih,  Lvbec.  v,  104  sq.).  The  active  mind  of 
the  apostle  did  not  remain  ignorant  even  of  the  phil- 
osophical speculations  of  the  day.  But  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Paul  (see  Zobel,/>e  PauUo  philosopho  [Alt- 
dorf,  1701]  ;  Feller,  De  PauUo  philotopho  plane  dimno 
[Viteb.  1740] ;  Bieck,  De  Pauli  pkilosophia,  in  Hen- 
mann's  Act,  Pkilot.  xiii,  124  sq.)  is  not  meant  a  formal 
system  or  scientitic  view,  but  simply  that  his  mind 
had  a  philosophical  turn.  In  the  same  manner  the 
acquaintance  he  betrays  occasionally  with  the  Roman 
law  does  not  at  ail  pass  beyond  the  most  common  legal 
relations,  and  cannot  be  called  jurisprudence  (Ktrch- 
maier,  Dejurupntdentia  PauUma  [Viteb,  1780] ;  Wes- 
tenburg,  Oputc,  Academ,  ed.  Pnttmann  [Leips.  1794] ; 
Stryck,  De  jitritpntd.  Paul.  [Halle,  1705] ;  Freiesle- 
ben,  Dejuritprud,  Paul.  [Leips.  1840]).  The  style  of 
Paul's  Epistles  shows  that  he  had  acquired  a  real  fa- 
cility in  expressing  himself  in  Greek ;  and  the  Greek 
coloring  which  appears  through  all  the  Hebraisms  of 
his  style  excludes  the  supposition  that  he  conceived 
his  letters  in  Hebrew  (Aramnan).  Translations  from 
the  Hebrew  by  a  foreign  hand,  and  that,  as  it  is  urged 
in  excess  of  learned  trifling,  an  unskilled  one,  would 
read  quite  otherwise.     The  Greek  style  of  Paul  rises 


even  at  times  to  eloquence  (Hug,  EmUU,  ii,  285^  al- 
though he  may  have  seemed  to  the  Greeks  **rade  in 
speech'*  (2  Cor.  xi,  6),  and  a  better  Panline  STStem  of 
rhetoric  could  easily  be  derived  fh>m  his  works  than 
Baur  suggests  (Halle,  1782,  ii,  8;  see  Kirchniaier. 
De  P.  Eloquenfia  [Viteb.  1695];  Baden,  De  Eoquemi. 
Pauli  [Havn.  1786] ;  Tzschimer,  Obterwt.  Pauii  epi^ 
tol,  tctiptorit  ingemum  eoneernentet  [Viteb.  I8OO3.  iii, 
4 ;  Hoffmann,  De  td'oPauU  [T&bing.  1767]).    PlaoJ  not 
only  talked  Greek  in  the  ordinary  intercoorae  of  lifr, 
but  was  able  to  make  extemporaneous  speeches  in  Greek 
(Acts  xxi,  87 ;  xvii,  22  sq.).     Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  apostle  with  Latin, 
and  his  ability  to  speak  it  (see  Ehrhardt,  De  ixitimHate 
Pauli  [Silus.  1755].  ii,  4).     But  perhaps  his  idioooatic 
facility  in  the  Greek  had  fkiled  him,  and  led  to  his 
employment  of  an  amanuensis.     Extiayagant  daima 
have  often  been  made  on  the  apostle's  behalf  as  to  bis 
classical  education,  based  upon  slender  evidence.    This 
evidence  consists  (1)  of  a  few  supposed  references,  in 
the  discourse  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bentley,  to  certain 
dogmas  of  the  Greek  phUosophers ;  but  even  suppos- 
ing the  apostle  to  have  had  these  in  his  eye,  it  will 
not  follow  that  he  mutt  have  studied  the  writings  in 
which  these  dogmas  were  unfolded  and  defended,  l«- 
cause  he  might  have  learned  enough  of  them  to  pruiiie 
him  to  such  references,  as  by  the  supposition  he  makes 
in  that  discoarse,  fh>m  those  controversial  enconntere 
with  **the  philosophers  of  the  Epicnreans  and  of  the 
Stoics*'  which  we  are  told  he  had  in  the  market-place 
of  Athens,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  his  oration  oa 
the  Areopagus ;  (2)  of  three  quotations  made  by  bin 
from  Greek  poets :  one  from  the  I%Bnomena  (ver.  .'•) 
of  his  countryman  Aratus  (Acts  xvii,  28),  one  from  a 
lost  play  of  Menander  (I  Cor.  xv,  38),  and  one  fraa 
Epimenides  (Tit.  i,  12),  all  of  which,  however,  hear  the 
general  character  of  gnomes  or  proverbs,  and  migiit 
consequently  find  their  way  to  the  apostle  merely  as  a 
part  of  the  current  coin  of  popular  conversation,  witii- 
out  his  having  once  visited  the  treasuT^'  whence  tbry 
were  originally  drawn ;  and  (8)  of  certain  similarities 
of  idea  and  expression  between  some  passages  of  tbe 
apostle  and  some  that  are  found  in  classic  aatbon 
(Home,  Introd,  iv,  848) ;  but  none  of  which  aieof  eodi 
a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  ooia- 
cidence  is  mors  than  purely  accidental.     See  Edcci- 
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5.  On  the  ooftrernon  of  Paul  there  are  various  vievs 
(see  Lyttleton,  Obterv,  on  the  Conven,  o/Paml  [Load. 
1747],  and  Kuindl,  Cdmmeni.  iv,  829  sq.).  The  older 
view,  and  the  prevailing  one  still  in  England  and 
America,  which  interprets  tbe  accounts  literally,  and 
supposes  a  visible  manifestation  of  Jesns,  is  broo^ 
forward  by  Miller  {De  Je^M  a  PauOo  Vi$o  [Gdtt.  17781X 
But  the  prevailing  current  of  German  opinion,  under 
rationalistic  influence,  has  for  a  long  time  been  to  ex- 
plain away  the  supernatural  elements  in  this  nam* 
tive,  either  by  referring  them  to  the  imagination  of 
Paul  and  his  foUowers,  working  on  natural  events 
(see  Ammon,  De  repenHna  SauH  ad  doctr,  CkrisH  am- 
verritme  [Eri.  1792],  also  in  his  Opmc.  Tkeol,  1  sq.; 
Eichbom,  BibUotk.  der  bibl.  Lit.  vi  sq. ;  GreilinR.  is 
Henke's  Muf.  Ui,  226  sq. ;  Schula,  in  Heinrich^s  BeHr. 
s.  Befbrd.  d.  tkeol,  ]ri$$.  i,  47  sq. ;  Bengel,  OUftr.  4t 
Pauli  ad  rem  Chritt,  eomver,  [TAbing.  1819],  ii,  4 
[this  work  takes,  however,  a  middle  course,  and  shows 
more  than  usual  regard  for  the  narrative];  Pfanck, 
Geteh,  der  enten  Periode  d.  Ckritfen,  ii,  90  sq.  Bst 
Neander  [i,  116]  and  Olshausen  [on  iicCt  ix,  1]  reton 
partially  to  the  old  view),  or  reject  the  narrative  en- 
tirely as  a  relation  of  actual  Cuts  (so  Brets^nekfer, 
Handb.  der  Dogmatii,  i,  825  sq.,  who  considen  all  as  a 
vision ;  Baur,  p.  68  sq.,  who  makes  the  aooooit  a  Ik- 
ble,  fhimed  out  of  Paul's  internal  experience,  by  his 
defenders,  as  an  offset  to  Peter^s  vision,  Acts  x,  11). 

The  apologetic  bearing  of  SanPs  conversion,  aecofd- 
ing  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptors  aamtiv^ 
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upon  the  queiitioii  of  the  snpematunil  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity is  too  obvious  not  to  have  rendered  the  subject 
n  field  of  fierce  debate  among  the  contending  parties. 
The  Cliristian  Churcli,  as  a  whole,  has  ever  appealed 
to  this  remarluble  eveut  as  furnishing  irresistible  evi- 
denoe  of  the  truth  of  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Upon  this  one  fact, 
the  ^*  conversion  and  apostleship  of  Paul,"  a  well- 
known  author  (Lyttleton)  has  consented  to  lay  the 
whole  stress  of  Uie  argument.  Was  Paul  an  impostor, 
or  an  enthusiast,  or  deceived  by  others  ?  Let  us  weigh 
the  probabilities.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  rude  Gali- 
Isean  peasant,  wtiose  untutored  perceptions  might  be 
supfiosed  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  natural 
and  miraculous  phenomena;  but  of  a  man  of  acute  and 
discriminating  intellect,  well  versed  in  Jewish  leam> 
ing,  and  not  unacquainted  with  classic  lore ;  and  so 
fax  from  being  predisposed  towards  the  Christian  cause, 
or  even,  like  his  master  Cramaliel,  content  to  remain 
neutral,  or  to  leave  the  event  to  a  higher  power,  ani- 
mated  by  sentiments  of  the  bitterest  hostility  to  Christ 
and  to  Christ's  followers.  His  most  cherished  associ- 
ations, his  temporal  prospects,  alike  pointed  to  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  Jewish  &ith.  His  subsequent  course 
famishes  no  evidence  of  any  change  of  mind.  His 
convictions  and  his  zeal  know  no  abatement,  and  at 
length  he  seals  his  ministry  with  a  martyr's  death. 
If  we  examine  his  extant  letters,  we  find  in  them  not 
a  trace  of  the  credulous  or  the  enthusiastic  or  the 
fanatical  temperament,  which  might  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. According  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  hu- 
man  action,  Paul's  conversion  is,  if  the  facts  were  not 
as  stated,  unaccountable. 

Feeling  the  force  of  this,  the  modem  opponents  of 
the  supernatural  have  retreated  from  the  position  of 
the  eMer  deists,  and,  admitting  that  Paul  believed  that 
he  saw  and  beard  the  risen  Saviour,  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  matter  either  on  a  combination  of  natural 
and  peychological  grounds,  or  on  the  latter  purely. 
The  very  excess  of  Paul's  antichristian  zeal  paved  the 
way  to  his  conversion.  It  brought  him  into  contact 
witii  the  Christians,  and  thus  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  claims  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah.  Was  the  scandal  of  the  cross  de- 
cisive against  this  claim  ?  An  impartial  examination 
of  the  prophets  would  prove  that  the  idea  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah  was  familiar  to  them.  To  himself  as  a 
Pharisee  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
ivonld  present  no  difficulties.  The  patience  and  joy 
-with  which  the  Christians  encountered  suffering  must 
have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Thus  a 
state  of  doubt  and  hesitation  would  naturally  succeed 
to  that  of  unreasoning  prejudice.  Might  not  the  death 
of  Chrbt,  shameful  as  it  appeared,  be  really,  as  the 
Christiana  considered  it,  God's  ordinance  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  worid  ?  If  his  resurrection  were  but  a  fkct, 
it  would  turn  the  scale.  The  more  this  thought  fixed 
itself  in  Paul's  mind,  the  more,  in  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense to  which  it  would  give  rise,  would  he  long  for 
some  convincing  proof  of  what  he  had  come  to  hope 
mig^ht  be  true.  On  that  memorable  journey  the  crisis 
took  place.  As  he  was  vainly  endeavoring,  by  re- 
doubled efforts  against  the  Christisn  fidth,  to  stifle  the 
remonstrances  of  conscience  and  the  growth  of  con- 
viction, either  a  sudden  thunder-storm  which  over- 
took him  (Amm(m),  or  his  own  excited  imagination 
without  any  external  cause  aiding  (Baur,  Holsten), 
so  affected  the  nerves  of  vision  and  hearing  that  an 
appearance  or  phantasm  of  the  risen  Saviour,  uttering 
words  of  reproach  and  admonition,  figured  itself  on 
his  retina,  and  produced  the  efiects  recorded. 

Such  is  the  latest  form  of  the  rationalistic  theory' 
on  this  subject.  To  us  it  appears  wholly  inadequate 
to  support  the  conclusion  intended,  viz.  that  no  ex- 
ternal manii^tation  of  Christ  took  place.  We  can 
but  briefly  touch  upon  its  inherent  improbabilities. 
That  Paul  taHj  believed  that  the  transaction  had  an 


existence  external  to  himself  is  plain,  not  merely  from 
his  own  references  to  it  (Acts  xxii,  &-10),  but  from 
his  unhesitating  claim  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ,  in 
no  wise  inferior  to  those  who  had  seen  the  Saviour  in 
bis  humiliation  (1  Cor.  ix,  1).  Now  it  was  the  speciul 
qualification  for  the  apostolic  office  that  the  holder  of 
it  should  have  beheld  the  Lord  in  his  glorified  body, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. (See  especially  Acts  i,  22,  and  the  addresses  of 
Peter  in  ch.  ii  and  iii  of  that  book.)  As  certainly, 
therefore,  as  Paul  claimed  to  be  an  apostle,  so  certain- 
ly was  it  his  conviction  that,  like  his  colleagues,  he 
had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion :  on  no  other  ground  could  he  have  asserted  a  co- 
ordinate rank  and  authority.  Still,  it  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  mistaken  vision  for  reality ; 
or  at  least  that  Luke,  the  historian,  might  have  con- 
founded the  two.  But,  in  feet,  both  writers  exhibit  a 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  them. 
Peter's  "vision"  (Acts  x)  is  expressly  described  as 
such  (ver.  3) ;  and  that  the  distinction  was  fiamiliar  to 
the  historian  is  proved  by  Ub  observation  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  same  apostle's  miraculous  deliverance, 
that  he  "wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  bv 
the  angel,  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision."  We  are  told 
that  it  was  in  a  *'  vision"  that  Christ  appeared  to  Ana- 
nias (Acts  ix,  10),  and  to  Paul  himself  on  subsequent 
occasions  (Acts  xviii,  9 ;  xxii,  17).  The  apostle  speaks 
in  various  passages  of  bis  Epistles  of  a  state  of  ecstatic 
trance,  as  not  unfreqnent  with  him ;  and  in  such  cases 
whether  he  was  *4n  the  body  or  out  of  the  body"  ho 
could  not  tell ;  a  description  which  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  positive  matter-of-fact  style  which  the 
apostle  uses  in  describing  what  took  place  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Damascus. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  Luke  and  Paul,  fkr  from 
placing  all  supematural  communications  in  the  same 
category,  drew  a  distinction,  well-known  and  acknowl- 
edged, between  a  mere  vision,  or  rapture,  and  an  ex- 
ternal manifestation  ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  hsd  re- 
garded that  appearance  of  Christ  which  issued  in  the 
conversion  of  the  latter  as  an  instance  of  vision  mere- 
ly, they  would  hsve  described  it  as  such.  The  hy- 
pothesis, therefore,  that  they  were  unable  to  distin- 
gubh  the  one  ih>m  the  other  falls  to  the  ground.  Not 
less  ungrounded,  as  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned, 
is  the  *^  psychological"  explanation.  There  is  no  trace 
in  the  history  of  any  intercourse  between  Paul  and 
Christians  of  a  friendly  nature  previous  to  his  conver- 
sion. Neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  growing 
struggle  in  his  own  mind  l^etween  prejudice  and  con- 
viction as  to  the  truth  of  Christisnity.  His  mental 
and  moral  conflicts  were  wholly  of  a  legcU  character 
(Rom.  vii).  Is  it  credible  that  if,  as  the  theory  sup- 
poses, such  a  struggle  had  been  going  on  he  would 
have  continued,  as  he  did,  in  his  career  of  persecution 
to  the  last  moment  ?  Moreover,  is  it  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience that  a  change,  not  merely  of  view  but  of 
heart,  so  vast  as  to  be  called  by  Paul  himself  a  *'new 
creation,"  should  have  been  wrought  by  the  unaided 
exercise  of  the  natural  powers?  The  theory  sinks 
under  an  accumulation  of  inherent  improbabilities. 
There  remains  only  the  other  alternative,  that  Paul 
really  beheld  the  risen  Saviour  piercing  the  clouds  of 
heaven  as  he  will  do  at  the  last  day,  and  visible  in 
his  glorified  body.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
divine  wisdom  in  this  extraordinary  conversion.  Nat- 
ures like  Paul's  can  only  be  transformed,  if  at  all,  sud- 
denly and  with  a  mighty  shock:  a  lightning  stroke 
of  conviction  must  fuse  the  hard  metal ;  or,  to  yary 
the  image,  the  veil  that  was  upon  his  heart  must  be 
split  /rom  withotU,  if  the  light  of  heaven  was  to  visit 
^e  darkened  chamber. 

6.  Evangdktic  Za&or.-^Paul's  personal  effbrts  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  consisted  chiefly  in  oral 
preaching,  enforced  with  eloquence  of  the  heart.  He 
did  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  baptism  (1  Cor. 
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i,  14  sq.)f  but  left  thia  ceremony  to  his  companions 
and  attendants  (pi  iiaicovovvTt^  avT«fi,  Acts  xiz,  22; 
o(  ffwtpyoi  avrov^  Rom.  xvi^  21 ;  Phil,  ii,  26 ;  Phile- 
mon  24),  of  whom  he  gradually  collected  a  considerable 
nnmber  (Acts  xx,  4 ;  Philemon  24),  and  used  them  as 
emissaries  (Acts  xix,  22 ;  xvii,  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  17 ;  Phil, 
ii,  25 ;  1  Thess.  ill,  2).  After  he  parted  with  Barnabas 
and  Mark  (Acts  xv,  87  sq.)  he  numbered  among  them 
especially  Silas  (comp.  Acts  xv,  40),  Timothy  (xvi,  1 
sq.),  Luke  the  physician,  Titus,  Demas,  Erastus,  and 
Epaphroditus.  He  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
original  apostles  of  Jesus  and  the  Mother-Church  in 
Jerusalem  through  Barnabas  (ix,  27),  but  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  them  by  frequent  tarrying  in 
that  city  (xv,  4 ;  Gal.  ii ;  Acts  xxi,  18).  In  his  fnn- 
damental  view  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Mosaic  law  for 
Christians,  Paul  disagreed  with  some  of  the  apostles, 
and  on  this  ground  had  at  one  time  a  dispute  with  Pe- 
ter at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii,  11  sq. ;  see  BOckel,  De  contro- 
verma  inter  Paul,  et  Petr.  Leips.  1817,  and  Winer,  Com- 
vmU,  ad  loc),  and  continued  always  to  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Jerusalem  Christians  (Acts  xxi,  21). 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  collections 
wherever  he  could  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Christians  in 
Jemsalem  and  Jndaia  (Bom.  xv,  26  sq. ;  1  Cor.  xvi ; 
2  Cor.  viii  sq. ;  Gal.  ii,  10 ;  Acts  xxiv,  17).  He  ex- 
tended his  apostolic  labors  from  Syria  to  the  north 
and  north-west  (Rom.  xv,  19),  where  he  oould  not  fear 
to  disturb  the  sphere  of  work  of  others  (2  Cor.  x,  16 ; 
Rom.  XV,  20) ;  but  even  there  he  was  not,  it  seems,  al- 
together unaffected  by  the  anthorities  of  the  Church 
in  Palestine  (1  Cor.  i,  12 ;  iu,  22).  His  whole  life  was 
a  struggle  against  adversaries  as  wily  as  they  were 
unwearying  (Scharling,  De  PauUo  ^tuq,  ^a/dvenariii^ 
Havn.  1836).  Not  only  did  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere  persecute  their  former  companion  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  national  and  reli^ons  hatred 
(Acts  ix,  28;  xiii,  60;  xiv,  6  sq. ;  xvii,  6;  xviii,  12; 
xxi,  27  sq. ;  xxiii,  12),  but  even  within  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  openly  and  secretly,  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians and  philosophizing  Christians  opposed  hhn ;  and 
while  Paul  was  defending  Christian  freedom  against 
the  stliF  legality  of  the  former,  he  was  compelled  to 
reecne  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  from  the  er- 
rors of  the  latter.  Like  other  great  teachers,  too,  he 
was  forced  sometimes  to  meet  misunderstanding  of  his 
own  instructions  (1  Cor.  xv,  10;  viii,  9).  Although 
Paul  saw  the  necessary  end  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  yet, 
in  dealing  with  the  weak,  he  was  no  bigoted  opponent 
of  it  (ix,  19,  20) ;  he  not  only  had  Timothy  circum- 
cised (Acts  xvi,  8),  but  himself  fulfilled  a  Jewish  vow 
(xxi,  24  sq. ;  see  Nazaritb,  and  Lakemacher,  Obeerv. 
vi,  864  sq.).  Only  where  Jewish  prejudices  pressed  in 
with  bold  demands,  and  threatened  serious  trouble, 
did  he  manifest  severity  (Gal.  ii,  4  sq.).  On  the  other 
hand,  his  opponents  left  nothing  untried  to  diminish 
his  apostolical  authority,  descending  even  to  slander 
(2  Cor.  i ;  comp.  x).  They  had  even  forged  letters 
under  Paul's  name  (2  Thess.  ii,  2 ;  see  Neander,  i,  281). 
Thus  his  life  was  really  a  series  of  continuous  strife 
and  danger  (2  Cor.  xl,  28  sq.). 

7.  Visitt  to  CormUL  — From  several  passages  of  2 
OorinthUns  (ii,  1 ;  xii,  14,  21 ;  xiU,  1,  2)  it  has  ap- 
peared  to  many  that  before  the  writing  of  that  epistle 
Paul  had  twice  visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these 
visits  had  been  after  the  Church  there  bad  fallen  into 
an  evil  state.  The  words  (2  Cor.  xii,  14)  rpirov  rovro 
iroifttai'  ixn*  i\diiv  vpd^  iffi&i'  are  usually  explained 
as  meaning  only,  *'  I  am  a  third  time  prepared  to 
come,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  it  is  thought  that 
rpirop  TovTo  tpxoftai  (2  Cor.  xiii,  1)  may  be  rendered 
**This  third  time  I  am  purposing  to  oome  to  you ;"  so 
that  it  is  not  of  a  third  vwif,  but  simply  of  a  third  pur- 
poee  to  visit  that  Paul  speaks.  Against  this  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  are  urged :  (1)  That  though  tpx^ 
fuii  may  signify  **  I  am  coming"  in  the  sense  of  '*  pur- 
posing to  come,"  the  whole  phrase  rpirov  rovro  ipxo- 


ftai  cannot  be  rendered  "this  is  the  third  time  I  hxve 
purposed  to  come  to  you ;"  as  De  Wette  remaiiEB  (£r. 
USrunffj  ad  loc),  it  is  only  when  the  purpose  is  dose 
on  its  accomplishment,  not  of  an  earlier  purpose,  that 
tpXOfiai  can  be  so  used.     But  in  this  case  the  ipxopai 
does  not  refer  to  any  previous  purpose;  that  is  im- 
plied only  in  the  rpirov :  so  that  the  instance  fkirly 
comes  under  the  usage  of  tiie  pres.  for  the  detennined 
fut.  (KrQger,  Grieek,  Spradd,  i,  148,  149;  Winer,  Gr, 
Gr,  p.  281).     Moreover,  we  have  the  apostle^s  ovn 
epexegesis  of  his  usus  loqnendi  in  the  paiailel 
showing  that  rovro  denoted  the  intention  or  resdii 
(iroi^^c)  only.     (2)  The  contrast  of  rpirov  in  xiii,  1 
with  dtvrtpov  in  ver.  2  leads  to  the  conclnsioa  thai  it 
is  of  a  third  visit,  and  not  of  a  third  purpoae  to  visit, 
that  Paul  is  writing ;  he  had  told  them  formerty  when 
he  was  present  with  them  the  second  time,  sad  now 
when  absent,  in  announcing  a  third  viait,  he  tells  them 
again,  etc.     Some  render,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  «yv  wapaMP 
by  as  if  preteni,  so  as  to  make  the  apostle  intimate 
that  he  had  not  been  oftener  than  onoe  before  at  Cor- 
inth ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  mc  is  ever  need  to  ex- 
press the  supposition  of  a  case  whidi  does  not  exist 
(1  Cor.  V,  8  is  not  a  case  in  pomt,  for  there  the  case 
supposed  actually  did  exist),  and,  mareover,  as  it  is 
connected  here  as  well  with  dvtl*v  as  with  wopMv,  if 
we  translate  it  "as  if,"  the  whole  clause  will  read 
thus,  "  I  tell  you  beforehand,  as  if  I  were  present  the 
second  time,  and  were  now  absent,"  etc^  which  is  of 
course  as  inadmisBible  on  the  ground  of  sense  as  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  is  on  critical  grounds.    Ii;  bow- 
ever,  as  is  fiur  more  natural,  we  construe  ro  itvr^>ap 
with  irapwv  immediately  preceding,  rather  than  with 
either  of  the  verbs  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
render  '*as  one  present  the  second  time,"  we  have  a 
direct  argument  (in  harmony  with  all  the  other  pa^ 
sages  which  spealc  of  his  determination  as  if  already  a 
fact)  that  there  had  been  but  one  previous  visit  to  Cof> 
inth,  namely,  that  during  which  the  Church  was  plaat- 
ed.    (8)  In  xii,  14  the  apostle  intimatea  biaWing  resdv 
to  go  to  Corinth  in  connection  with  bis  resolution  not  to 
be  burdensome  to  the  Christians  there.  Now,  inaamocfa 
as  it  was  not  PauPs  purpoee  to  visit  them  that  coold 
impose  any  burden  on  them,  but  his  actual  prescDce 
with  them,  it  is  said  that  there  seems  no  iitness  in  saoh 
a  connection  in  his  telling  them  of  his  mere  repeated 
purpose  to  visit  them ;  in  order  to  make  coai^raity  out 
of  this,  we  must  regard  bun  as  saying,  **  I  was  sot 
burdensome  to  you  when  with  yon  befiwe^  and  now  I 
have  a  third  time  formed  a  purpoae  to  visit  you ;  bet 
when  I  make  out  this  visit,  i  will  not  be  bordeasooie 
to  you  any  more  than  at  first,  though  it  be  a  thrice- 
purposed  visit.**    Accordingly  it  is  claimed  that  io 
find  all  this  in  the  few  words  be  utters  is  to  attribsle 
to  the  apostle  a  somewhat  improbable  brevtioqaenoe. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  could  be  more  natvral  tkaa 
the  phraseology  here,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sec- 
ond intended  visit  had  not  taken  place.     The  purpose 
still  remained,  and  the  visit  was  looked  upon  as  cer- 
tain ;  wkm  it  did  oeeur,  Psul  hoped  not  to  be  a  burdea 
to  his  hosts.    And  if  we  construe  (as  we  may  properiv 
do,  despite  Alford's  subjective  emendation)  the  rpinv 
here  also  with  its  nearer  verb  Ix^,  we  liave  again  a 
positive  statement  of  a  third  preparation  only  to  aiake 
the  visits.    The  reason  why  the  apostle  is  so  empbstie 
on  this  point  is  that  his  enemies  had  ehaiged  him  with 
fickleness  respecting  it  (i,  17),  and  had  even  qnestiooed 
it  altogether  (1  Cor.  iv,  18).     See  in  fiivor  of  thb  is- 
termediate  visit,  Bleek  (8imd. «.  Krit,  1880;  Smleit.  ^ 
898)  and  others;  against  it,  Davidson  (/airvdL  ii,  213 
sq.)  and  Lange  (Apott,  Zedalter,  i,  199  sq.). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  tiie  following  argu- 
ments :  (1)  In  2  Cor.  i,  16, 16,  the  apostle  speaks  of  a 
eeeond  benefit  as  to  be  antidpsted  by  the  Cotintliians 
from  his  visiting  them;  from  which  it  is  argued  that 
he  could  only  have  been  there  oaos  before,  dse  would 
he  have  used  oonristent  language,  and  spoken  of  e 
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flKrd  lieiiEflt,  uii  not  ■  tcamd  only.  To  elcape  from 
thle  difficalt;  variona  enpedleDU  bave  been  devised, 
sncfa  BS  taking  iivriiKiv  X''P"'  ^"^  '<>'  "  il'il'tle  beH' 
efit  teirX^  X"!-^-,  Bl™^  ""d  Nmnder,  after  Clir}'>»- 
tom  ud  Tbeodoret),  and  inppoain);  the  term  of  tbe 
apoMle'i  lesldeDce  at  Corinth  (Act*  xriii,  1-11)  di- 
vided Into  two  parti,  in  the  inUrral  between  which  ha 
had  made  a  abort  eicnnioD  froni  Corinth  and  back 
aKBit^  K>  that  la  ooe  eenee  be  bad  twice  before  Tliited 
that  city,  and,  In  another  sense,  had  only  once  before 
visited  it.  Bnt  theae  are  violent  expediBnta,  mani- 
(estljr  deviaed  fbr  laainUinlng  a  previone  hypotheaia. 
The  only  tenable  tolutloD  that  will  aave  the  auppoHd 
viait  aeems  to  be  that  propoaed  by  Meyer,  wlio  takea 
tbe  ezproikn  (Sivripa  x°P*t)  tn  connection  wilb  tbe 
ratDTn  from  Macedonia  (naXiv  offfl  tinttfevim  tMiii 
»(j6ctfinc);  the  apostle  detarminea  to  visit  them  first 
before  ffiiag  to  Macedonia,  and  thereby  secure  to  tbetn 
a  double  benefit  by  going  thence  to  Macedonia,  and  ; 
returning  to  them  from  Macedonia  In  place  of  going 
to  the  latter  place  first  (so  alao  Alford,  ad  lee.).  Bnt 
it  is  very  harsh  thus  to  refer  the  itparipev,  "  before"  ; 
(whether  tonstmod  with  the  actual  coming,  HAiiv,  or  ' 
with  tbe  rimple  purpoee,  I0eu\6iiriv\  to  tbe  Journey 
into  Macedonia,  which  had  not  yet  been  spoken  of;  it 
clearly  designates  something  prior  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, namely,  the  design  of  an  earlier  and  aecond  visit 
that  sfaonld  bring  an  additional  coafenneat  of  spiritnal 
gilto.  It  may  therefore  he  fairly  aet  off  against  what- 
ever fbrce  tbera  may  be  thonght  to  remain  in  the  first 
of  the  above  argnmentaon  the  other  aide.  There  was 
a  tbild  Intentioa  of  a  second  visit.  (9)  Those  who 
■appoaetbia  aecond  visit  already  made  are  greatly  per- 
plexed wliere  to  locate  it;  tbey  generally  tix  apon 
eome  piesaaied  interval  in  the  apostle's  three  yeart' 
atay  at  EpbesDa.  Now  it  shonld  be  noted  thst  this  is 
not  only  a  pure  hypotbena,  without  a  word  to  anatahi 
it  in  tin  direct  history  coveting  this  very  period,  but 
Paul's  time  ia  stated  to  have  been  excluiively  em- 
ployed in  the  lalioni  at  Epbeaua,  both  liy  his  own  ex- 
plicit atatament  respecting  tbe  whole  thiee  yean  (Acts 
XK,  51,  "liy  tbe  apace  of  tliree  yean  /  ceated  ml  to 
warn  every  one  night  and  day"),  and  alao  by  Luke'* 
nearly  aa  atnng  langnage  concerning  the  flret  two 
jeari  ("diapnting  d^lf  in  the  school  of  Tyrannns; 
and  this  continued  by  the  apace  of  two  years,"  Act* 
xix,9,  ID),  during  which,  if  at  all,  the  (apposed  trip  to 
Corintli  oecnmd.  There  li  certainly  no  room  for  it  in 
the  narrative  there.  (S)  If  ancb  a  viait  ware  made, 
bow  comes  it  that  neither  in  the  Acts  nor  In  Paul's 
lettera  are  tlwre  any  positive  and  definite  notices  of  it 
or  of  ita  resnita?  It  la  elt(%ether  unsafe  to  fbond  so 
palpable  a  biitorical  conclueion  upon  these  few,  alight, 
■nd  amMgaoua  axpmsions.  A  treatise  has  bean  writ- 
ten by  Mtlller,  De  Ttiim  PaaH  Jtut.  (Baale,  ISSl). 
Sra  CoBnrmiANs. 

8.  Paaft  tmpriiOHBinit  at  Bonn  is  represented  aa  a 
lax  one  (Acta  ixvlii,  16,  S8,  SO),  bnt  sdll  Imprison- 
meot;  for  by  the  words  "in  his  own  hired  lioaae" 
(ver.  SO),  Lnka  cannot  mean  a  life  at  freedom,  or  he 
mnit  have  menKoned  Faul'a  liberation  before.  B«tt- 
ger  i^BtitrSge,  etc.,  pt.  II)  would  prove,  by  reftrence  to 
tbe  judicial  cuatoms  of  the  Romans,  and  on  tbe  suppo- 
sition that  the  lettera  to  tbe  Ephesiana,  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon  were  written  in  Cesarea, 
that  I^nl  was  confined  bnt  a  Few  days  in  Rome,  But 
tbe  artificial  arimment  which  he  uses  will  not  satis^ 
any  one  who  desires  a  firm  historical  ground  for  bis 
belief.  (Sea  remarks  In  reply  bv  Olshausen  and  Sean- 
der,  Grtek.  d.  P^<u.  I,  428.)  But  it  is  paiiling  that 
Lnka,  giving  ao  particulariy  the  period  of  two  yeara, 
aaya  notblng  of  wbat  Paul  did  after  the  two  years. 
Did  he  end  this  «ork  at  their  close?  Thu  seem* 
probable,  although  iht  ^cU  was  certainly  written  alter 
tilt  Goip^  according  to  Acta  i,  1  (aee  Hug,  EMeU.  li, 
iei  sq.).  The  apostolic  hisbny  is  completed  by  the 
tradition  in  Abdlaa  {Sitt.  ApoH.  ii,  6    sq.),  which 
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makes  Paul's  Imprisonment  and  with  his  axecuUon. 
But  rince  the  4tta  century  the  prevailing  tmdildon  haa 
been  that  Panl  was  at  that  time  releaaed,  and  made 
several  apoatolic  jonmeys  afterwards  (Niceph.  ii,  84), 
especially  one  to  Spain  (Cyril,  of  Jems.  CaUek.  c.  xvii ; 
Jerome,  in  Jr>.  xi,  14 ;  aee  Weller,  De  vemim.  P.  in 
^irp.  nur^rru  [Argent.  1787J ;  comp.  at^ainstthis  view 
Spier,  Din.  jua  Ifitimonia  patnm  de  Pault  iltntte 
Bup.  lab'/actanitr  [Viteb.  1740]  ;  Hit.  Crit.  dr  Biip. 
P.  ilHere  [1742];  Hsrenhurg,  Otia  Gandtnliem.  p. 
161  sq.),  or  even  farther  (Theodorel,  In  Pia.  cxvt).  aa 
Into  Britain  (MQnter,  Stud.  >.  Krit.  18B8,  i,  66) ;  and 
at  last  was  again  Imprisoned  in  Rome,  and  put  to  death 
at  tbe  aame  Btne  with  Peter  (Enaebioa,  Bitt.  EccU*.  ii, 
32,25;  comp.  ^e(a/>e(rie<  AiHfi,  Gr.  ed.  Thilo[Hal. 
18Se]).  The  oldest  tradition  of  Paul's  release,  and  the 
I  only  one  worthy  of  any  attention,  ia  that  In  Eueeblua 
{Bin.  Eaiet.  ii,  23 ;  comp.  Dana,  Pr.dtloco  Eiueb.  B. 
E.  li,  21  [Jena,  1816]).  But  ha  simply  mentions  it  as 
a  report  (XiJyot  txii),  and  the  confirmation  wbicb  he 
dmwa  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  would  lead 
US  to  suppose  tliat  those  who  originated  this  report  had 
derived,  aa  tbe  modeniB  have,  tbe  idea  uf  a  second  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  from  that  epistle.  Bnt  no  such 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  First  E|dstle  of  Clemens 
Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  as  haa  been  given  it,  for 
example,  by  Neander  (I,  65S  sq.)  and  BAhl  (p.  96  aq. ; 
comp.  Baur,  vl  tup.  p.  160;  Schenkel,  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krii.  1841,  p.  66  aq. :  yet  aee  Neander,  i,  4M).  It  is 
mainly  the  peculiar  dlfflculty  of  referring  this  Second 
Kpistle  to  Timothy  to  any  point  in  the  known  life  of 
the  Hpoatle  which  has  led  to  the  auppoaiUon  of  a  aecond 
imprlaonment.  This  argument  has  been  urged  with 
great  acoteness  by  Neander  (i,  45B  sq.).  The  follow- 
ing authors  have  opposed  the  idea  of  a  second  impri*. 
onment  of  Paul ;  Oldendorp,  in  D.  Brtm.  u.  VtrdeuKh. 
BittiolA.  ill,  1027  sq. ;  SchmMcMnJfif.  iiu  N.  T.  p. 
198  sq. ;  Eicbhom.  EiiMl.  iil.  864  sq. ;  Wolf,  Dt  aUera 
P.  ap.  cap«K>i(<ite  (Leips.  1S19),  ii,  8  ;  Schradei,  PouIvm, 
i,  227  sq. ;  GAacfcen,  In  Hemsen,  p.  7Se  sq. ;  Schenkel, 
in  the  Sl«d.  u.  Kril.  1841, 1,  53  aq. ;  Baur,  Paul.  p.  2Sl> 
aq. ;  Nledner,  Kinlimgtici.  p.  104  aq. ;  Do  Wette.  £n- 
Itit.  ii,  220  aq.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  jour- 
ney, aee  Beydenreich,  Beitrbeit.  d.  Patloralir.  11,  S  aq. ; 
Mynster,  ^feins  blaol.  Sduifi.  p.  291  sq, ;  Neander,  b( 
lap.!  BOM.Ab/aa.derBrv/rim  Tiot.u.  TU.  p,  81  sq,; 
Schott,  ETSrtmmff,  p.  116  aq. ;  Wurm,  in  the  Tlibing. 
ZHtakr.  1858,  i,  82  sq. ;  Gupricke,  Ei<iieU.  ns  N.  T. 
p.8S8aq.;  Walcb.JW'iiilA.  n«)J.IU,455.  Othan  are 
cited  above. 

9.  PenamJ  Appearaiiea  and  CharaeUr. — All  testi- 
mony, bia  own  included  (2  Cor,  x,  10),  leads  to  the 
coDclaaion  that  in  ontward  appearance  the  apostle  had 
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nothing  to  command  admiration  or  respect  His  fl^ 
nre  was  diminutive,  liis  eyesiglit  defective  (comp.  Acts 
xxiii,  5 ;  Gal.  iv,  15),  and  liis  speecti  sucli  as  produced 
little  effect.  An  ancient  writer  adds  tluit  be  was  liald, 
and  bad  a  booked  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak.  The  com- 
bination of  these  features  presents  such  a  figure  as  one 
may  often  sej  among  the  Jews  of  our  own  daj,  espe- 
cially in  the  humbler  class  of  them.  Such  pictorial 
representations  of  the  apostle  as  have  come  down  to 
us  in  paintings  and  mosaics  agree  in  the  main  with 
this,  though  they  give  more  of  power  and  dignity  to 
the  apostle's  countenance  than  this  would  lead  us  to 
expect  They  are  the  early  pictures  and  mosaics  de- 
scribed b}'  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas, 
Nicephorus,  and  the  apocrypha]  A^a  PauH  ti  Tkeda 
(concerning  which  see  also  Conybeore  and  Howson,  i, 
197).  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  apostle  a 
short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other  char- 
acteristics mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes,  a  clear 
complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  According  to 
Hug,  the  apostle's  temperament  was  sanguine ;  but  as 
Tholttck,  with  better  reason,  says  (^Stud.  v.  KrU,  loc. 
cit.),  Bcu^ntine-bUiout.  On  his  pe.son,  we  have  only  an 
untrustworthy  tradition  (in  the  Dialog,  Philophatritj 
c  12,  and  Malalas,  Ckron,  x,  p.  257,  Bonn).  Too 
much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  allusions  in  the 
Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv,  9 ;  2  Cor.  x,  10 ;  see  Bengel,  on 
AcU  xiii,  9 ;  Tholuck,  op,  at,  p.  881).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  general  appearance  of  Paul  did  not 
correspond  well  with  his  greatness  of  mind  and  heart. 
But  a  strong,  healthy  body  he  must  have  had,  to  endure 
such  journeys  and  hardships  (2  Cor.  xi,  28  sq.),  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  great  mental  energ}'  and  endurance 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  7 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  28),  but  could  not  undergo 
hiuch  bodily  toil  (1  Thes.  ii,  9 ;  2  Thes.  iii,  8). 

Of  his  mental  temperament  and  character  Paul 
is  himself  the  best  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters 
convey  to  us,  as  we  read  Uiem,  the  truest  impressions 
of  those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  the  great 
apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  dis|)osition,  the  tender- 
ness of  his  sense  of  honor,  the  courtesy  and  personal 
dignity  of  hb  bearing,  his  perfect  fearlessness,  his  he> 
Tuic  endurance ;  we  perceive  the  rare  combination  of 
subtlety,  tenacity,  and  versatility  in  his  intellect ;  we 
perceive  also  a  practical  wisdom  which  we  should  have 
associated  with  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance 
which  is  seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  convic- 
tions. When  he  first  comes  before  our  view  in  the 
history,  we  see  a  man  of  intense  energy,  firm  decision, 
iron  resolution,  and  uncompromiaing  zeal ;  and  these 
qualities,  tempered  by  purer  religious  feeling,  guided 
by  higher  knowledge,  and  modified  by  experience, 
continue  to  characterize  him  so  long  as  he  appears 
upon  the  stage  of  life.  His  natural  mental  endow- 
ments were  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  great 
breadth  of  view,  great  clearness  of  apprehension,  a 
capacity  of  firmly  grasping  principles,  the  power  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  in  their  proper  logical  order, 
and  the  ability  to  utter  them  in  forcil)le  and  fitting 
words.  The  dialectician  predominates  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  he  could  also  play  the  orator  after  no  mean 
fashion ;  and  there  are  passages  in  his  epistles  which 
could  have  come  only  f^om  the  pen  of  one  who  had  in 
him  the  faculties  of  the  poet.  In  his  moral  develop- 
ment everything  is  great  and  noble.  To  honesty  of 
purpose  and  sincerity  of  speech,  he  added  hnmilit}'  and 
self-distrust,  generous  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
a  tender  sympathy  with  those  he  loved,  and  a  philan- 
thropy that  embraced  the  race ;  while  the  absence  of 
eve  ything  mean,  mercenary,  or  selfish,  and  a  noble 
devotedness,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  interests  of  a 
great  cause,  combine  to  shed  around  a  character,  in 
other  respects  so  beautiful,  traits  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  We  feel  that  here  is  a  man  at  once  to  be 
admired  and  loved — a  teacher  at  whose  iteet  one  might 


sit  with  unhesitating  docility — a  friend  on  whose  boaooi 
one  might  lean  with  confidence  and  affectkHi.  The 
vigorous  Intellect  and  the  large  heart  which  belonged 
to  him  by  nature  would  have  brought  him  distinction 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  his  highest  claim  to 
honor  is  derived  from  his  having,  under  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  consecrated  himself, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  service  of  God  in  piomot- 
ing  the  best  interests  of  men.  In  this  reapect  he 
stands  foremost  among  the  Church's  heroes  and  the 
benefactors  of  the  race.  The  principle  which  harmo- 
nized all  these  endowments  and  directed  them  tu  a 
practical  end  was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Je- 
sus Christ  in  the  Divine  Spirit  Personal  allegianos 
to  Christ  as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  growing  insigiit 
into  the  relation  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the 
world,  carried  the  apostle  forward  on  a  straii^ht  conrw 
through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  fortunes  and  amid 
the  various  habits  of  thought  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter. The  conviction  that  he  had  k>een  intrusted  with 
a  Gospel  concerning  a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  wu 
what  sustained  and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  pe«>» 
pie,  while  it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  nunkiod 
that  he  only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  fur 
Christ's  sake. 

A  renuffkable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Prof.  Jowett,  in  his  Commentary  on  some  of  the  £pi^ 
ties,  to  qualify  what  he  considers  to  be  the  blind  and 
undiscriminating  admiration  of  Paul,  by  representing 
him  as  having  been,  with  all  his  exoellenoes,  a  man 
**  whose  appearance  and  discourse  made  an  im|wessioQ 
of  feebleness,"  '*out  of  harmony  with  life  and  nature," 
a  confused  thinker,  uttering  himself  *'  in  broken  wor^ 
and  hesitating  forms  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or 
comeliness  of  style,"  and  so  undecided  in  his  ChristLin 
belief  that  he  was  preaching,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
after  his  conversion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which 
he  himself,  in  four  ^'ears  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
carnal.  In  these  paradoxical  views,  however.  Prof. 
Jowett  stands  almost  alone ;  the  result  of  the  freest,  as 
of  the  most  raverent,  of  tlie  numerous  recent  studies  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  works  (among  which  Prof.  Jowett's 
own  Commentary  is  one  of  the  most  interesting)  hav- 
ing been  only  to  add  an  independent  tribote  to  the  an- 
cient admiration  of  Christendom.  Those  who  judge 
Paul  as  they  would  judge  any  other  remarkable  man 
confess  him  nnanimously  to  have  been  "  one  of  the 
greatest  spirits  of  all  time ;"  while  those  who  believe 
him  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  mankind, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a  work  in  the 
world  of  almost  unequalled  importance,  are  lost  in  won- 
der as  the}'  study  the  gifts  with  which  be  was  endowed 
for  that  work,  and  the  sustained  devoti<m  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  it.  On  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  Paul,  see  Kiemeyer,  Ckarakter^  i,  206  sq. ;  Ho;. 
EifdeU,  ii,  283  sq. ;  Hartmann.  in  Scherer*s  SckrififortdL 
i,  1  sq. ;  Joum,f.  Pred,  xxviii,  298  sq. ;  iPalraer,  Arti- 
Uu  u.  GamaKeij  mn  BeUrag  mr  SUnlem  CSuititrngr^eh, 
(Giess.  180e) ;  Oishansen,  BibL  Ommenk  III,  i,  11  sq. 

10.  Apocryphal  Writmgt,'-ln  addition  to  the  letters 
usually  given  as  Paul's,  a  forged  correspondence  be> 
tween  him  and  the  philosopher  Seneca  (sax  letters  of 
the  apostle  and  eight  of  Seneca,  comp.  Jerome,  Viri 
Ilbutr,  xi ;  August.  Ep,  158)  is  printed  hi  Fabricies 
{Aptterifph.  it,  880  sq.).  That  it  is  not  gennine,  see  his 
Bibliotk.  Lot.  ii,  9;  Apoergpk.  N,  T.  Ui,  710  sq.  The 
whole  tradition  of  intimacy  between  Psul  and  Seneca 
has  perhaps  grown  by  conjecture  out  of  Acts  xviii,  12 
(see  Schmidt,  EMeU,  itu  y,T,p,^ie»  sq.).  Tet  k  has 
found  a  defender  in  Gelpe  (^DeJwmSarknte  fiw  Ptmb 
c,  Seneca  tntereestiime  tradiiur  nniimilHma  [Lei  pa. 
1812]),  who  is  answered  by  Eckhaid  (ui  MuetB,  Le^ 
ix,  90  sq.),  in  an  attempt  to  show  tluit  Seneca  was  a 
firm  heathen  and  opponent  of  Christianity.  On  other 
writings  attributed  to  Paul,  see  Fabricius,  Aponrypik, 
ii,  918,  948  sq. ;  iii,  667  sq. ;  and  B.  Elslng,  De  Pimde- 
pigrapku  P.  Apoti,  (Leipe.  1707>    Ztiitoer{fye(fmt9L 
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PauU  quond,  perverd  a^iuirvtwrrov  [Altdorf,  1713]) 
tliinks  he  has  discovered  in  the  Talinad  a  Hebrew 
form  of  prayer  composed  by  Paal  before  hu  conver- 
sion. Tischendorf  has  published  the  "editiu  prin- 
ceps'^  of  the  apocryphal  **  Apocalypsit  Pauli'^  in  his 
Ajpoca^/ptet  Apoayphm  (Lips.  1866^.  Several  other 
ancient  apocryphal  productions  are  ascribed  to  Paul, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost.  AmoniC  them  were  **  the 
Acts  of  Paul,"  or  ''the  Preaching  of  Paul  ;'*  this  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  so-called 
*'  Preaching  of  Peter,"  and  dates  probably  firom  about 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  The  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thecla,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  with  those 
of  Seneca  to  Paul,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
were  translated  by  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  in  his  work  On  the 
Canon,  A  good  translation  of  the  apocrj'phal  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  will  be  found  in  Whiston*s  Authen- 
tic Becords.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Bimg. 
iii,  147.     See  Apocrypha. 

III.  LUeratuTt, — This  is  very  copious,  as  the  subject 
M  more  or  less  handled  in  nearly  all  the  Intnidnctions 
and  Commentaries  on  the  New  Test.,  as  well  as  in 
many  treatises  on  Scripture  history  and  theology  in 
general,  and  in  numerous  articles  in  religious  periodi- 
cals. The  most  important  special  treatises  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  discussion ;  we  name  be- 
low only  such  recent  works  of  considerable  extent  as 
relate  exclusively  to  the  apostle.  For  others  see 
Dans,  Worterbuch^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclopctdia^  col.  1870 
f-4\. ;  Halconi,  Theological  Index^  s.  v. ;  Reuse,  Gtach,  d. 
btU.  Sdirift,  §  58  sq. ;  Volbeding,  Index  Programma- 
ium,  p.  77  sq. 

1.  On  Paul's  Life  in  general :  Menken,  BUchi  in  d. 
LA  IS,  etc.  (Brem.  1828,  8vo) ;  Sch&fer,  Pav/tu  der 
Apog/d  (Loips.  1874,  8vo) ;  Hemsen,  Ver  Ap,  Pauhts 
(Gott.  1830,  8vo) ;  Schrader,  Ver  Ap,  Pauius  (Leips. 
1830 -de,  5  vols.  8vo);  Scharling,  De  Pauio  Apoit. 
(Hafn.  1886,  8vo);  Hessel,  Leben  Paul.  (Leips.  1887, 
^vu) ;  Tate,  ConUnuouM  Hist,  (in  new  ed.  of  Paley's 
norm  PanUina,  Ijond,  1840,  8vo) ;  Blunt,  Hitt.  of  St. 
raul  (new  ed.  ibid.  1858,  2  vols.  12mo);  Tholuck, 
iJ/e  and  VVrilingB  of  Paul  (transl.  in  the  Biblical  Cab- 
uiet,  Edinb.  1869,  12mo) ;  Hausrath,  Der  Ap.  Pauius 
(Heidelb.  1865,  8vo);  Vidal,  St.  Paulj  ta  Vie  et  see 
CEvmte  (Paris,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Baur,  Patdttt  der 
ApotUl  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1866, 8vo) ;  Binney,  PauPs  Life 
and  Minittry  (Lond.  1866,  12mo);  Howson,  Scenes  in 
the  Lift  of  St.  Paul  (ibid.  1866,  8vo) ;  Bungener,  Vie, 
CKuvres,  et  tjAtree  de  St.  Paul  (Paris,  1867,  8vo) ; 
Krenkel,  Pauius  der  A  pastel  (JMpB.  1869, 8vo) ;  R^nan, 
Vie  de  Saint  Paul  (Paris,  1869,  8vo) ;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  and  ^nst/es  of  St.  Paul  (dd  ed.  Lond.  1870, 
8vo);  Neveux,  Vie  de  St,  Paul  (Paris,  1870, 8vo);  Riv- 
iof^ton,  Pcttd  the  Apostle  (l^nd.  1874, 8vo) ;  Lewin,  Life 
and  LeUers  of  St.  Paul  (new  ed.  ibid.  1874,  2  vols.  4to). 

2.  On  Paul's  doctrines  as  a  whole :  Meyer,  ErUvicke- 
htng  d.  Paul  Lekrbegriffs  (Altona,  1801,  8vo) ;  D&hne, 
ifiem  (Halle,  1835,  8vo) ;  Usteri,  idem  (6th  ed.  Zttr. 
1851,  8vo);  R&biger  (against  Bauf),  De  Chrisfologia 
Paulina  (Vratisl.  1862,  8vo);  Lipsius,  Die  PauUttische 
Bechtfertigmgslehre  (Leips.  1863,  8vo) ;  Whately,  Es- 
says on  St,  PauPs  IVritings  (8th  ed.  Lond.  and  Andover, 
1865,  8vo) ;  Irons,  Christianitg  as  taught  bg  St.  Paul 
(^*Bampton  Lecture  for  1870,"  2d  ed.  Lond.  1876, 
8to)  ;  POeiderer,  Der  Pautinismus  (Leips.  1873,  8vo). 

3.  On  special  points  relating  to  Paul :  Saville,  Intn^ 
duction  of  Christianitg  (by  Paul)  into  Britain  (Lond. 
1861, 8vo) ;  Howson,  Character  of  St.  Paul  (**  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1862,"  ibid.  1864, 8vo ;  N.  T.  1878, 12mo, 
new  ed.) ;  Lasonder,  De  Uttgua  Paulinee  idUmate  (Tr. 
ad  Rb.  1866,  8vo) ;  M&rcken,  Pauius  wnd  Peirus  in 
AnHttchien  (Leips.  1866,  8vo);  Smith,  Vog<ige  of  Sf. 
Paul  (;M  ed.  Lond.  1866,  12mo) ;  Howson,  Metaphors 
of  St,  Paul  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  the  same,  Companions 
of  St,  Paul  (ibid.  1871,  8vo). 

Panl,  Festival  of  thb  Conversion  of,  a  feast 
held  by  the  Church  ofRome  on  January  26.  SeePsTSB. 


Paul,  Father,  whoAe  original  name,  hefore  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  profession,  was  Pibtro  Sarpi, 
is  celebrated  as  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  was  bom  at  Venice  Aug.  14, 1652,  of  a  respectable 
commercial  family.     His  father,  however,  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  trade ;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  at  Fense 
and  virtue,  was  early  left  a  widow  in  indigent  circum- 
stances.    Fortunately  her  brother  was  the  msster  of 
an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  placed  her 
son,  who  from  infancy  displayed  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  great  strength  of  judgment, 
in  short,  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study.     Before 
the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year  he  had  made 
great  progress  in  mathematics  and  logic,  as  well  as  in 
general  literature,  and  in  the  languages,  particularly 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  at  that  boyish  age,  hav- 
ing become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  Capella  of  Cremona, 
who  was  of  the  Servite  Order,  this  connection  led  him, 
contrary*  to  the  urgent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  moth- 
er, to  adopt  the  monastic  habit  and  rule  of  his  pre- 
ceptor.    In  his  twentieth  year  he  solemnly  took  the 
vows  of  the  order.     At  the  same  period  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  in  a  public  disputation,  held  at 
Mantua  during  a  chapter  of  his  order,  attracted  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  house  of 
Gonzaga,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  cathedral  of  thai  city.     But,  though 
he  was  honored  with  many  marks  of  regard  by  the 
Mantuan  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  to  his  taste; 
and  he  shortly  resigned  his  office,  and  returned  to  the 
learned  seclusion  which  he  loved.     In  that  retirement 
he  continued  to  cultivate  learning  and  science;  and 
in  his  twenty*  second  year  he  was  not  only  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  ChaU 
dee  languages,  but  was  also  noted  as  a  proficient  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemis- 
try, medicine,  and  anatomy.     In  these  last  sciences  he 
liecame  deeply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  for  the  discovery  of  which  Harvey  Is 
celebrated.   The  claim  of  Sarpi  as  the  discoverer  rests 
on  the  authori^  of  Yeslingius,  who  states,  in  his  Epist. 
Anal,  et  Medico;,  ep.  xxvi,  that  he  had  read  a  MS.  by 
Sarpi,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  scccessor  Fulgentius, 
in  which  the  circulation  was  described.     George  £nt 
(Harvey's  commentator  and  friend)  admitted  the  tes- 
timony, but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  cir- 
culation he  learned  from  Harvey. .  Ridanus,  Harvey*s 
chief  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to 
Sarpi ;  and  Fulgentius  himself  does  not  claim  It  for 
him.    Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first 
idea  of  a  circulation ;  but  Fabricius  was  acquainted 
with  them  in  1574,  when  Sarpi  was  but  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  (Fsbricius)  taught 
Harvey  their  existence.     The  above  is  on  the  author- 
ity of  Haller  (^Bibliotheca  Anatomica),  who  does  not 
attribute  any  part  of  the  discovery  to  Sarpi.    The  pur- 
suit of  such  diversified  studies,  and  the  renown  which 
they  procured  for  father  Paul,  no  less  than  the  freedom 
of  his  expressed  opinions  in  correspondence  with  the 
kindred  minds  of  his  age,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and 
suspicion  of  the  mean  and  bigoted ;  and  he  was  twice 
arraigned  before  the  Inquisition  on  a  false  and  absurd 
accusation  of  heresy,  and  on  a  better-founded  charge 
of  having  declared  in  a  letter  his  detestation  of  the 
papal  court  and  its  corruptions.     His  high  reputi^ 
tion  protected  him  in  both  cases;  but  the  court  of 
Rome  never  forgave  him,  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
revenged  and  justified  his  bad  opinion  of  its  adminis- 
tmtion  by  refusing  him  a  bishopric. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  secretly  father  Paul  was  at 
the  time  of  these  trials  before  the  Inquisition  a  Prot- 
estant; but,  even  if  this  were  true,  his  Protestant- 
ism was  confined  to  an  acceptance  of  the  fir»t  sim- 
ple positions  of  the  Aoi^barg  Confesakw,  if  he  real- 
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I7  held  even  these.  At  least  ftitber  Paul,  all  his 
life  long,  daily  read  mass.  Indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  name  to  the  creed  to  which,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  was  attached ;  it  was  a  body  of  opin- 
ions, symptoms  of  which  are  often  to  bt  found  in  the 
men  who  at  that  period  devoted  themselves  to  the 
natural  sciences;  deviating  irum  the  common  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy,  inquisitive  and  searching,  yet  in 
itself  neither  decided  nor  completely  matured.  But 
this  much  is  cert&in,  that  father  Paul  indulged  to- 
wards the  secular  influence  of  the  popedom  a  deter- 
mined and  implacable  detestation.  It  was  perhaps 
the  only  passion  he  cherished,  and  of  it  very  little  was 
manifested  until  the  famous  dispute  which  arose  l>e- 
tween  the  Roman  see  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Paul  V,  in  the  year  1608,  drew 
the  speculative  recluse  from  the  quietude  which  had 
only  been  thus  partially  interrupted,  and  brought  him 
into  open  and  dsisgerous  collision  with  the  papal  power. 
When  Paul  V  endeavored  to  revive  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over  all  temporal  princes 
and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions  to 
practice  by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  inter- 
dict and  excommunication  for  having  subjected  priests 
to  the  secular  Jurisdiction,  the  senate  of  Venice,  not  con- 
tented with  setting  these  papal  weapons  at  defiance, 
determined  to  support  by  argument  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  The  most  eloquent  and  sncoessfdl  advocate 
whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose  was  fiither  Paul ; 
and,  animated  both  by  seal  in  the  service  of  his  native 
state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the  Romish  usur- 
pations, he  fulfilled  his  task  with  equal  courage  and 
ability,  and  signally  exposed  the  papal  pretensions. 
Paul  was  finally  compelled  to  consent  to  an  accommo- 
dation very  honorable  to  the  Venetian  state.  The 
papal  party,  however,  though  reduced  to  jrield  to  the 
power  of  tliat  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause, 
was  resolved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her 
defenders,  and  among  them  Ikther  Paul  was  signally 
marked  for  a  victim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him ;  and  even  in  the  apparent  security  of 
his  retreat  at  Venice  he  was  attacked  one  night  as  he 
was  returning  home  to  his  monastery  by  a  band  of 
ruffians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  wounds.  The  assassins  escaped  in  a  ten-oared 
boat ;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Jesuits  were  nat- 
urally suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  a  plot  pre- 
pared with  such  a  command  of  means  and  expensive 
precautions.  The  wounds  of  father  Paul,  however,  were 
mortal;  and  preserving  one  of  the  stilettoes  which  the 
assassins  had  left  in  his  body,  he  surmounted  it  with 
the  inscription,  *^  Stilo  della  chiesa  Romana"  (The  pen 
[or  dagger]  of  the  Romish  Church). 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  fiUher  Paul 
to  confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  where  he  em- 
ployed his  constrained  leisure  in  the  great  literary 
composition  by  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered — ^The 
Hii^tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  {Hittoria  del  ConciHo 
TridefUino  dl  Pietro  Soave  Polano)— a  work  which  has 
been  not  more  deservedly  commended  for  its  style  as 
a  model  of  historical  composition  than  for  the  extent 
of  its  learning,  the  generous  candor  of  its  spirit,  the 
unbiassed  integrity  of  its  principles,  and  the  unosten- 
tatious piety  of  its  sentiments.  While  occupied  in 
this  and  other  labors  of  minor  import,  a  neglecttsd  cold 
produced  a  fever,  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve 
months  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with 
the  most  edifying  cheerfhlness  and  piety,  he  expired 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1628.  His  memoiy  was 
honored  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Venetian  republic  with 
a  public  funeral,  which  was  distingtiished  by  its  mag- 
nificence, and  the  vast  concourse  of  nobility  and  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  attending  it ;  and  the  senate,  out  of 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  erected  a  monnment  to  him, 
the  inscription  upon  which  was  written  by  John  An- 
thony Venerio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Father  Paul  was  of  middle  stature :  his  head  verj*  large 


in  proportion  to  his  body,  which  was  eztranelj  lean. 
He  had  a  wide  forehead,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
very  laige  vein.  His  eyebrows  were  well  ardied,  his 
eyes  large,  black,  and  sprightly ;  his  nose  long  and  big, 
but  very  even ;  his  beard  but  thin.  His  aspect,  thsagh 
grave,  was  extremely  soft  and  inviting ;  and  he  had  a 
fine  hand.  Cardinal  Perron  thought  proper  to  deUver 
himself  concerning  our  author  in  these  terms :  ^  1  see 
nothing  eminent  in  that  man ;  he  is  a  man  of  jadgmeot 
and  good-eense,  but  has  no  great  learning.  I  obserre 
his  qualifications  to  lie  mere  common  ones,  and  Ihtle 
superior  to  an  ordinary  monk*s."  But  the  learned 
Morhoff  {Polifkitiar,  p.  298  sq.)  has  justly  remarked 
that  "this  judginent  of  Perron  is  absurd  and  malig- 
nant, and  directly  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence; 
since  those  who  are  acquidnted  with  the  great  things 
done  by  father  Paul,  and  with  the  vast  extent  of  bb 
learning,  wUl  allow  him  to  be  superior,  not  only  to 
monks,  but  cardinals,  and  even  to  Perron  bimselH*' 
Courayer,  his  French  translator,  says,  in  his  Vie  abrfgk 
de  Fra  Paoh,  prefixed  to  the  Bui.  du  Conaie  de  Treef, 
that,  "  in  imitation  of  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Thnauw, 
and  other  great  men,  Paul  was  a  Catholic  in  general, 
and  sometimes  a  Protestant  in  particnlan.  He  ob> 
served  everything  in  the  Roman  reliKion  which  coold 
be  practiced  without  superstition,  and  in  points  whick 
he  scmpled  took  great  care  not  to  scandalise  the  weak. 
In  short,  he  was  equally  averse  to  all  extrenses :  if  be 
disapproved  the  abuses  of  the  Romanists,  he  condemned 
also  the  too  great  heat  of  the  Reformed ;  and  used  to 
say  to  those  who  urged  him  to  declare  himself  in  fivor 
of  the  latter  that  Goid  had  not  given  him  the  spirit  of 
Luther."  Conreyer  likewise  observes  that "  Pan!  wish- 
ed for  a  reformation  of  the  papacy,  and  not  the  dcstrao- 
tion  of  it ;  and  was  an  enemy  to  the  abusea  and  pre- 
tences of  the  popes,  not  their  place."  Walton  tells  us 
that  the  contests  between  the  court  <tf  Rome  and  the 
senate  of  Venice  '*  were  the  occasion  of  Ikther  Paol's 
knowledge  and  interest  with  king  James,  for  whose  sake 
principally  he  compiled  that  eminent  history  of  the  re- 
markable Council  of  Tk^nt ;  which  history  was,  •»  faA 
as  it  was  written,  sent  in  several  sheets  in  letten  bv 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  others,  nnto  king 
James  and  the  then  bishop  of  Canterbury,  faito  Eng- 
land." -  Wotton  relates  that  James  himself  **liad  a 
hand  in  it,  for  the  benefit,"  he  adds,  "of  the  ChristisB 
world"  {Raiqnw  WoUomawe,  p.  486).  This  histerr 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  fint  published  at  Londoa 
(1619,  fol.),  and  dedicated  to  James  I  by  Antony  de 
Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro.  It  had  been  written 
by  Paul  in  Italian,  and  sent  in  manuscript  to  England 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  so  that  the  English  was  the  fint 
edition.  The  Italian  edition  was  first  brought  oat 
in  1629  at  Genoa,  and  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  other  languages ;  and  a 
new  translation  of  it  into  French  by  Dr.  Le  Covraycr, 
with  notes  critical,  historical,  and  theological,  was 
published  at  London  in  1736  (2  vols.  foL).  Burnet's 
account  of  this  work  may  serve  to  show  the  opinioa 
which  ProtesUnts  entertain  of  it.  '^The  style  and 
way  of  writing,"  says  he,  *'is  so  natural  and  mascu- 
line, the  intrigues  were  so  ftilly  opened,  with  so  maay 
judicious  reflections  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  it  was 
read  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  was  generally  looked 
on  as  the  rarest  piece  of  history  whidi  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  author  was  soon  guessed,  and  this  raised 
the  esteem  of  the  work ;  for  as  be  was  accounted  one 
of  the  wisest  men  in  the  worid,  so  he  had  great  opporw 
tunities  to  gather  exact  information.  He  had  ftee 
access  to  all  the  archives  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  has  been  looked  upon  for  several  ages  as  very 
exact,  both  In  getting  good  intelligence,  and  in  a  aaost 
carefol  way  of  preserving  it ;  so  that  among  their  rec- 
ords he  roust  have  found  the  despatches  of  the  aabss- 
sadon  and  prelates  of  that  republic  who  were  at  Trent : 
which  being  so  near  them,  and  the  council  being  of 
such  high  consequence,  it  is  not  to  be  doabtsd  hnl 
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tiieT«  weie  frequant  and  partieolar  lDf<»matioiis  both 
of  more  pablic  and  secret  transactions  transmitted 
tlutber.  He  had  also  contracted  a  close  friendship 
-with  Camillas  Oliva,  that  was  secretary  to  one  of  the 
legates,  fh>m  whom  he  had  many  discoveries  of  the 
practices  of  the  le^sates,  and  of  their  correspondence 
with  Rome ;  besides  many  other  materials  and  notes 
of  fome  prelates  wbo  were  at  Trent,  which  he  had 
Ipitliered  together.  His  worlc  came  out  within  fifty 
years  of  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  when  several 
wbo  had  been  present  there  were  still  alive,  and  the 
thing  was  so  recent  in  men's  memories  that  few  thought 
a  man  of  so  great  prudence  as  he  was  would  have  ex- 
poeed  his  reputation  by  writing  in  such  a  nice  manner 
tilings  which  he  could  not  Justify.  Never  was  there 
a  man  more  hated  by  the  court  of  Rome  than  he  was, 
and  now  he  was  at  their  meroy  if  he  had  abased  the 
world  by  such  fidsehoods  in  matter  of  fact  as  have 
since  been  charged  on  Ills  worlc;  but  none  appeared 
against  him  for  fifty  years'*  (preface  to  a  boolE  entitled 
The  Policy  of  Rome,  or  the  SenHments  of  the  Coitrt  and 
CardinaJe  there  oaneeridng  Religion  and  the  Goepelf  ae 
they  are  delivered  by  CarAnal  PaUamaiM  in  hie  Hietory 
of  the  Cotmea  of  Trent  (Lond.  1681, 8vo).  Ranke  says : 
"  The  memory  of  Paul  Sarpi  is  justly  held  in  high 
honor  throughout  all  Roman  Catholic  states.  He  it 
was  that  fought  for  and  won  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples to  which  we  may  refer  the  spiritual  privileges 
which  they  all  eiijoy  in  common.  The  pope  found  it 
beyond  his  power  to  set  him  aside."  Father  Paul  is 
also  the  author  of  ii  TreatiBe  of  beneficiary  Mattere,  or 
a  Hietcry  of  Eccleeiaelicai  Beneficee  and  Retenuet^  in 
which  are  eei  forth  their  Rite  end  Proffresej  and  the  va- 
rioue  Meane  by  which  they  have  cuxrued  to  the  Chun^j 
translated,  with  the  notes  of  Amelot  de  Houssaie 
(Weetminst.  1787, 8vo).  A  complete  edition  of  father 
Panrs  works  in  the  original  language  was  published 
at  Verona  and  Naples  in  1761, 1768,  and  1790.  See, 
besides  the  memoir  appended  to  the  different  editions 
of  &ther  PauVs  Bittory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  his 
collected  works,  Ranke,  ffitt.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  616  sq. ; 
Briscfaar,  Benrtheilvng  Sarpi't  u,  PeMavicim's  (Tttb. 
1848, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Werner,  GetdL  der  apo'ogetigehen  u, 
polem.  LUeraivr,  iv,  886-579 ;  and  the  references  un- 
der Pallayiciki  and  Tbbnt  (Council  of).  (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul  TDK  Bbbnbied.     See  Paulus  von  Bebn- 

BIED. 

Panl  OF  BuBOos.    See  Paulus  Buboevsis. 

Paul  OF  CoNSTANTiNOPLR,  a  Mstorian  of  note,  was 
a  native  of  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  the  lumiarch  Nestorius.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  except  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  Nestorianism  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  oontroversy  respecting  it.  He  wrote  a  work,  De 
JudiciOf  and  apparently  another  work,  De  vera  Bono, 
A  fragment  of  die  former  is  quoted  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lateran  Council,  held  under  pope  Martin  I, 
A.D.  649  (Actio  s.  Secretarius  V,  apud  CvnciHa^  vol.  vi, 
ooL  820,  ed.  Labb^),  and  by  the  confessor  St.  Mazi- 
mna,  in  his  Tonme  DogmoHcue  advertus  HeracUi  Ecthe- 
tin  (jOperOf  ii,  91,  ed.  Comb^fls).  An  extract  on  the 
sabject  indioated  by  the  title  of  the  second  work,  and 
fironn  which  the  existence  of  the  work  itself  is  inferred, 
is  among  the  Exoerpta  Mito^Uanea  extant  in  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  It  may  be  that  the  title 
is  appropriate  only  to  the  extract,  and  this  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  work  De  Judicio,  See  Cave,  ffitt, 
Utt.  ad  ann.  486,  i,  426.— Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  149. 

Panl  I,  Patriarch  of  Constaktinople,  was  bom 
in  Thessalonica,  and  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
4th  century.  On  the  death  of  patriaisch  Alexander 
(A.I>.  886),  Paul,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  that  Church, 
and  comparatively  a  young  man,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  by  the  Homoonman^  or  orthodox  party,  while 


the  Arians  were  anxious  for  the  election  of  the  deacon 
Macedonins,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Paul  by  some  charge  of  misconduct,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  persist  in.  Both  men  appear  to  have  been 
previously  marked  out  for  the  succession  by  their 
respective  partisans ;  and  Alexander  had,  before  his 
death,  passed  a  judgment  on  their  respective  characteiv. 
The  Homoottsians  had  carried  their  point;  but  the 
election  was  annulled  by  a  council  summoned  by  the 
emperor,  either  Constantino  the  Great  or  his  son  Con- 
stantius  II,  and  Paul,  being  ejected,  was  banished 
into  Pontus  (Athanas.  Hittor,  Arianor.  ad  Monaehot, 
c.  7),  and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nioomedia,  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  council  in  lUs  place.  On  the  death  of  Eu- 
sebius,  who  died  A.D.  842,  the  orthodox  populace  of 
Constantinople  restored  Paul,  who  appears  to  have 
been  previously  released  from  banishment,  or  to  have 
escaped  to  Rome,  while  the  bishops  of  the  Arian  party 
elected  Macedonius.  The  emperor,  Constantius  II, 
being  absent,  the  contest  led  to  many  disturbances, 
in  which  a  number  of  people  were  killed ;  and  an  at- 
tempt by  Hermogenes,  magieter  mi^si,  to  quell  the 
riot  and  expel  Paul,  leid  to  the  murder  of  that  officer 
by  the  mob.  The  emperor  immediately  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  expelled  Paul,  without,  however, 
as  yet  confirming  the  election  of  Macedonius.  Paul 
hastened  back  to  Rome  and  sought  the  support  of 
Julius  I,  bishop  of  that  city,  who,  glad*  to  exercise 
the  superiority  implied  in  this  appeal  to  him,  sent 
him  back  with  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  directing  that  he  and  some  other  expelled 
prelates  should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees, 
and  bitterly  accusing  those  who  had  deposed  him. 
Paul  regained  possession  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  Eastern  bishops,  in  a  council  at  Anti- 
ocb  (A.D.  848),  returned  a  spirited  answer  to  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions  of  Julius ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
was  also  at  Antioch,  wrote  to  Philippus,  prafectue 
pnrtorio,  to  expel  Paul  again.  Philippus,  to  avoid  a 
commotion,  sent  the  prelate  away  privately ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  establish  Macedonius  in  possession  of 
the  Church,  a  riot  occurred,  in  which  above  three 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  Paul  was  banished,  accord- 
ing to  Socrates,  to  Thessalonica,  and  then  into  the 
Western  empire,  being  forbidden  to  return  into  the 
East.  But  the  account  of  Socrates  is  disputed,  and 
Tillemont's  opinion  is  probably  correct,  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Paul  was  loaded  with  chains  and  exiled 
to  Singara,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  afterwards  to  Emesa, 
in  Syria,  as  mentioned  by  Athanasius  (L  c).  If  Tille- 
mont  is  correct,  the  banisbment  into  the  Western  em- 
pire may  probably  be  referred  to  the  former  expulsion 
of  Paul,  when  be  appealed  to  pope  Julius  I,  or  pos- 
sibly Paul  may  have  been  released  from  banishment 
and  allowed  to  retire  to  Rome,  which,  according  to 
Photius,  he  did  three  several  times.  The  cause  of 
Paul  and  of  Athanasius,  who  was  also  in  banishment, 
was  still  supported  by  the  Western  Church,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  Western  emperor  Constans,  brother 
of  Constantius ;  and  the  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D.  847) 
decreed  their  restoration.  Constantius,  however,  re- 
fused to  restore  them  until  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  his  brother ;  upon  whose  death,  shortly  after,  Paul 
was  again  expelled  by  Constantius,  and  exiled  to  Cu- 
cusns,  in  Cappadocia,  amid  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  privately  strangled  by  his 
keepers  (A.D.  851),  and  buried  at  Ancyra.  It  was 
reported  Uiat  his  keepers,  before  strangling  him,  at- 
tempted to  starve  him  to  death.  Great  obscurity 
hangs  over  his  death ;  and  it  b  not  clear  whether  he 
died  by  violence  or  disease.  But  he  was  regarded  by 
his  party  as  a  martyr;  and  when  orthodoxy  triumph- 
ed under  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  that  prince 
broui^ht  his  remains  in  great  state  to  Constantinople, 
and  deposited  them  in  a  church  which  was  subsequent- 
ly called  by  his  name.  See,  besides  Athanasius,  Soc- 
rates, Hiet.  EorJet.  ii,  6,  7,  12, 18, 15, 16,  20,  22,  28,  26 ; 
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v,  9 ;  Socmen,  Hist.  EccUs.  iii,  3, 4,  7, 8, 9, 10, 20 ;  iv,  i 
2 ;  Theodoret,  HUt.  JSccles,  i,  19 ;  ii,  5,  6 ;   Photius, 
Bibl.  Cod.  p.  257 ;  Tillemoiit,  Memoires,  vii,  251,  etc. ; 
Xeale,  Hist,  of  the  East.  Ch.  U,  85  sq.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
(Jr.  and  Horn.  Biog.  and  MyihoL  Ui,  147. 

Paul  II  or  CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  patriarch  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  flourished  in  the  7th  centur}'.  When,  on 
the  accession  of  Constans  II  as  sole  emperor,  and  the 
banishment  of  his  colleague  Heracleonas,  the  patriarch 
Pyrrhus  was  deposed,  Paul  succeeded  to  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople,  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had 
been  a  presbyter,  and  also  CDConomus.  He  was  con- 
secrated patriarch  in  October,  642.  He  is  charged 
with  being  a  monotheltte,  and  with  having  induced  | 
the  emperor  (A.D.  648)  to  issue  an  edict  prohibiting 
all  discussion  ot  the  question  whether  there  were  in 
Christ  one  will  or  operation,  or  two.  On  account  of 
his  heretical  opinions,  he  was  declared  by  the  pope 
Theodore  I,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  (A.D.  648),  to 
be  deposed ;  but  as  the  pope  had  no  power  to  enforce 
the  sentence,  though  conflrroed  by  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil (A.D.  649),  held  under  Theodore's  successor  in  the 
papacy,  Martin  I,  Paul  retained  his  patriarchate  till 
his  own  death  (A.D.  652).  He  even  retaliated  the  at- 
tempts of  the  popes  by  urging  the  emperor  to  depose 
Martin,  and  exile  him  to  Chersona,  where  he  died. 
Paul  died  not  long  after  the  banishment  of  Martin, 
and  is  said  to  have  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  had 
brought  upon  his  antagonist.  There  are  extant  of  the 
writings  of  Paul :  Epistola  Theodoro  (i.  e.  pope  Theo- 
dore, the  predecessor  of  Martin) : — part  of  an  E/fistola 
ad  Tkeodontm  (i.  e.  Theodore  of  Pharan) : — ^part  of  an 
Epistoia  ad  Jacobum — all  printed  in  the  ConcUia  (Con- 
ci'.  Lateran.  secret,  iv,  ConeU.  ConsttmUn.  iii,  act.  x, 
vol.  vi,  ed.  Labb^,  col.  221,  837,  839,  and  vol.  iU  ed. 
Hardouin,  col.  815, 1246, 1247).  See  Anastatius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  CoUectanea  (Commemoratio  eorum  qua  acta 
sunt  in  Afartinum  Papam^  etc.),  apud  Galland,  BibU- 
oth.  Pairum,  xiii,  47;  id.  De  ViHs  Rt}tnan.  Pontif,  (The- 
odori  et  Martini)^  apud  Muratori,  Rerum  Italic.  Scrip- 
tores,  vol.  iii ;  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ann.  642,  i,  648, 
i,  etc. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  642,  i,  586 ;  Le  Qui^n, 
Oriens  Ckristiamu,  vol.  i,  col.  229. 

There  were  two  other  Pauls  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, viz.  Paul  III  (A.D.  686-4(92)  and  Paul  IY 
(A.D.  780>784).  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Biog. 
and  Muthol.  iii,  148. 

Paul  OP  Cordova.     See  Paulus,  Alvarez. 

Paul  DB  la  Croix,  generally  known  as  Pood 
Frangnis  de  DanSi,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Pas- 
sioniats  (q.  v.),  was  born  Jan.  8,  1694,  at  Ovieda,  Ge- 
neva. He  was  early  consecrated  to  a  life  of  piety,  and 
while  still  a  layman  was  intrusted  by  his  bishop  with 
teaching  the  catechism  to  children;  and  this  incited 
Paul  to  the  design  of  establishing  an  order  for  the 
conversion  of  souls.  To  this  end  he  assumed  a  men- 
dicant dress  of  black,  to  which  he  attached  the  em- 
blems of  Christ's  passion,  and  with  bare  feet  and  head 
be  retired  in  1720  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  rigid  mortifications  to  write  the  rules  of  the 
new  society,  with  the  aid  of  bis  younger  brother,  Jean- 
Baptiste.  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Benedict  XIII,  and  returned  to  es- 
tablish his  order,  of  which  he  was  elected  general. 
He  died  Oct.  18, 1775,  and  was  canonized  in  1852.  See 
Abrig4  de  la  Vie  de  P.  de  la  Croix  (Toumay,  1857, 
12mo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GenercUe,  xxxix,  892. 

Paul  THB  Deacon  (JPcadas  Diaconus),  called  also 
by  his  patronymic  Warnbfridus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  noted  es- 
pecially as  a  historical  writer  and  iconographist.  He 
was  bom  about  740,  at  the  town  of  Friuli  (Forum  Julii). 
He  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Rachis,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  received  a  superior  education  at  Pavia. 
About  763  he  left  the  court,  and  M'as  ordained  deacon 
of  the  Church  at  Aquileio.     He  returned  to  the  court 


on  tha  invHatioB  of  Desiderina,  wiccessor  of  Racbis, 
by  whom  he  was  made  chanodlor.  Aboat  the  part 
of  his  life  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desiderius  by  Chariemagne  in  774  we  kmiv 
nothing  fas  certain ;  but  the  most  prohable  account  is 
that  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  whence  be 
addressed  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  781  an  oloiigyf  in 
which  he  implores  the  release  of  a  brother  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Lombard  war.  About  this 
time  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  attached  him  to  his  , 
court  Paul  was  employed  to  instmct  in  Greek  the 
clergymen  who  were  to  accompany  the  emperor** 
daughter  Rotmde  in  her  journey  to  Conttanlinople 
to  wed  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene.  Paul  visited 
France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Metx,  of  the  eariy 
bbhops  of  which  city  he  wrote  a  histor}-.  He  efier- 
wards  returned  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  about 
the  year  709.  As  a  poet,  PlanI  is  spoken  of  an  the 
most  extravagant  terms  of  praise  by  his  cootemporaiy 
Peter  of  Pisa.  His  poems,  which  are  really  good,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  kgmns  and  other  short  pieoes  in  L^tin. 
Of  his  hymns,  the  song  in  praise  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  sUll  in  use  in  our  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
PauFs  £ame  rests  however  chiefly  on  his  merits  as  a  his* 
torian.  His  works  werei/fTMtorJai/isceUaiiaa,  a  Roman 
history  consisting  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  Uw 
flrst  eleven  contain  the  history  of  Eutropioa;  the  next 
five,  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  period  ftom  the  reigB 
of  Valentinian  to  that  of  Justinian ;  the  remaining  books 
are  attributed  to  Landulphus  Sagax.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  in  Mnratori*8  "  Remm  Itaticarum 
Scriptores. ' '  This  Roman  histoiy  is  a  work  of  no  great 
value  at  present,  for  it  is  a  mere  compilation  of  works 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us;  but  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  greatly  used,  as  the  many  MSS.,  recen- 
sions, and  continuations  of  it  attest : — De  Gtstis  LoApo- 
bardarum  Libri  8ex,  a  histon'  of  the  Lombards ;  his 
most  valuable  work.  It  is  unfortunately  incomplete; 
he  lived  to  bring  it  down  only  to  the  death  of  Luit- 
prand,  in  A.D.  744.  There  are  several  editions  of  thb 
work.  It  is  characterized  by  remarkable  candor,  and 
a  sfyle  unusually  pure  for  that  age.  The  high  repots 
in  which  this  work  was  long  held  is  attested  by  the 
great  number  of  MSS.  and  continoationa.  This  b  also 
contained  in  Muratori*s  collection : — Getta  E^Mseoporum 
Meiensium ;  this  history  of  the  bishops  of  Metz  wa8  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Angilram,  bishop  of  H«rtz ; 
it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  sonth  of  the  Alp*, 
and  became  an  example  which  was  soon  veiy  general- 
ly followed : — Vila  8.  GregorU  Magni  (later  mnch  in- 
terpolated) : — Exeerpta  from,  Festus,  *^  De  Yerbomm 
Significations."  There  are  also  extant  a  oollecciim 
of  homilies  and  two  sermons  which  are  attributed  te 
him.  The  Homliarintn  was  collected  ftom  the  best 
sources  at  emperor  Chariemagne*s  request,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  whole  Prankish  Choreh.  It  was 
printed  several  times  between  the  years  1482  and 
1569,  and  translated  into  German  and  Spanbh.  See 
Wattenhach  and  Bethmann,  Panbu  Diaoosms  Ijsben 
u.  Schriften,  in  the  ^*  Archiv  der  Gesellscfaaft  lllr  alters 
deuUche  Geschtehtskunde,"  vol.  x  (1^1);  rtottbast 
BibL  Med.  JEn.  p.  484  sq.,  where  the  labliogimphy 
garding  Planlns  is  almost  complete;  Piper,  if< 
mental'Theologie,  p.  628  sq.;  Mosheim,  Eedes.  HisL 
vol.  it    (J.H.W.) 

Patil  OF  ExuA,  an  Eastern  prelate  of  note,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  oentery.  was 
among  the  bishops  who,  at  the  General  Coaneil  of  Epb> 
esus  (A.D.  481),  united  with  patriarch  John  of  Antiorh 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  When  ncgntia- 
tions  were  in  progress  for  a  reconciliation  bKnen 
John  and  the  Oriental  bishops  with  Cyril  of  Akxaa- 
dria,  Paul  was  sent  by  John  to  Cyril,  but  the  Utter 
would  by  no  'moans  comply  with  the  snlidiaticMis  of 
John  until  his  messenger  Paul  had  delivered  tomm 
homilies  before  him,  and  presented  to  him  a 
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of  fuitli,  in  which  the  term  ^tcrSgoc  was  applied  to 
the  Virgin  JMarj,  and  bad  joined  in  anathematizing 
Nestoritts.  Having  satisfied  Cvril  in  these  points, 
Paul  concluded  the  negotiations  successfully.  The 
few  facts  known  of  the  I^e  of  Paul  are  given  by  Tille- 
mont,  JfimoireMf  vol.  xiv,  apd  by  Christianus  Lupns, 
in  his  Scholia  et  Notm  ad  varior,  PP.  EpittolaSj  form- 
ing the  second  volume  of  the  work  cited  below.  Paul 
wrote,  libelbu  quan  («.  IMxrUi  quot)  Pauba  Episcoptu 
JSmetenus  Cyrillo  Ar^episcopo  Alexandria  obtuUt,  a 
Joanne  Amiockeno  Epitcopo  missus: — f/omilia  PauU 
£piscopi  EfMsseni  ...  die  NaHvitate  Domini  et  Salva- 
tons  no^ri  Xsu  Chriati,  et  quod  beata  Virgo  Maria  sit 
I>ei  GemCrix,  et  quod  wm  duoSy  sed  vman  FUiuni  et  Do- 
minvm  Christum  dicamvs,  etc. : — EJusdem  Pau/i  Hofmi- 
lia  .  .  .  in  ChrisU  Domini  et  Sahatoris  nostri  NaUvlta^ 
tem.  These  pieces  are  given  in  the  ConeiHa,  vol.  iii, 
col.  1090, 1095, 1098,  ed.  Labb^  i—Epistola  PauU  Erne- 
seni  Episcopi  ad  AnathoUum  Magistrum  MUitia^  given 
in  a  Latin  version  in  the  Ad  Ephesinvm  ConciUum  vo- 
riontm  Patrum  Epistoia  of  Christianus  Lupua  (Lou- 
vain,  1682,  4to),  £p.  107. 

This  Paul  of  Emesa  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
predecessor  of  the  same  name,  who  was  present  at  the 
Council  ot  Seleuceia  (A.D.  959),  and  adhered  to  the 
party  of  Acacius  (Le  Qui^n,  Oi'iens  ChrisUanus^  vol.  ii, 
coL  839,  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority) ;  but  who 
seems  afterwards,  under  the  emperor  Jovian,  to  have 
united  himself  with  the  orthodox  (Socrates,  Hist,  Ec- 
eies.  iii,  25 ;  iv.  12 ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecctes.  vi,  4, 12), 
and  to  have  acted  with  them  possibly  at  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  (A.D.  863),  cerUinly  at  that  of  Svana  (A.D. 
867  or  368).  Gennadius  {De  Viris  lUttstribus,  c.  81) 
mentions  "  Panlns  Episcopns,^*  he  does  not  say  of  what 
see,  as  having  written  a  little  book  on  repentance  {De 
Paeniien/ia  IAbeUus)f  in  which  he  cautions  the  penitent 
against  snch  an  excess  of  sorrow  as  might  lead  to  de* 
spair.  We  have  no  means  of  identifying  this  Paul. 
The  period  occupied  by  the  writers  enumerated  by 
Gennadius  includes  that  in  which  Paul  of  Emesa  flour- 
ished ;  and  as  he  was  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  the 
time  of  his  name,  he  may  possibly  be  the  writer  men- 
tioned by  Gennadius. — Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Bom, 
Biog,  and  Mythoi,  iii,  148. 

Paul  (St.)  the  Hermit.     See  Anthony,  St. 

Paul  OF  Pannonia  lived  probably  in  the  5th  cen- 
tary;  according  to  Trithemius  and  Gave,  in  A.D. 
430.  Gennadius  calls  him  Paulus  Presbyter,  and  states 
that  he  knew  from  bis  own  testiroon^^  (ex  dictis  fjus) 
that  he  was  a  Pannonian,  but  dues  not  say  to  what 
Church  he  belonged.  Paul  wrote  De  Virgimtate  ser- 
vanda et  contemtu  Mundi  ac  Vita  Instiiutione  I/hri  dun, 
addressed  to  a  holy  vii^n,  Constantia.  He  took  the 
oppcxtnnity  of  abusing  "the  heretic  Jovinian,"  the 
great  opponent  of  monasticism,  as  a  luxurious  glutton. 
The  work  is  lost.  In  some  MSS.  of  Gennadius,  and  by 
Honorins  of  Autnn  (X>e  Scriptor,  Ecdes,  ii,  74),  he  is 
called,  not  Paulus,  but  Petrus.  See  Cave,  ffist,  Litt»  i, 
414 ;  Trithemius,  De  Scriptor,  EccUs.  c.  146 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibiioth.  Med.  et  Infim,  LatinUai,  v,  217,  ed.  MansL— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom.  Biog,  and  Mgthol.  iii,  149. 

Paul  the  Prbsbttbb.    See  Paul  of  Pannonia. 

Panl  OP  Samobata,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic 
of  the  8d  centuiy,  was  a  native  of  Samosata,  and  must 
have  been  bom  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tnr^'.  Very  little  is  accessible  as  to  his  early  personal 
history.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Anti- 
och in  A.D.  260.  His  original  calling  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  sophist ;  how  he  obtained  admittance 
into  the  clerical  order  is  unknown ;  his  elevation,  or  at 
l^aat  his  continuance  in  the  see,  he  owed  to  the  cele- 
lirated  Zenobia,  to  whom  his  literary  attainments  and 
hia  political  talents  may  be  supposed  to  have  reoom- 
mended  him.  The  charge  that  his  personal  character 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  episcopal  of- 
fice aeems  groundless,  when  we  consider  the  silence  of 


the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  period,  who,  if  they 
had  bad  the  opportunity,  would  have  gladly  laid  bold 
of  anything  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  we  should  rather 
think  that  his  cliaracter  must  have  been  remarkably 
pure  and  worthy  to  have  led  to  hb  being  raised  from 
an  originally  obscure  condition  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  Church.     After  his  elevation  he  was  apparent- 
ly less  scrupulous  and  humble,  and  it  may  he  reason- 
ably inferred  firom  what  his  enemies  say  of  him — and 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  written  about  Paul 
of  Samosata — ^that  he  manifested  in  the  episcopal  office 
great  rapacity,  arrogance,  and  vanity.     The  encycli- 
cal letter  issued  by  the  council  which  deposed  him 
(see  below)  was  published  at  the  time  of  his  condem- 
nation (A.D.  269),  and  if  the  charges  had  been  capa- 
ble of  refutation  or  denial,  Paul  would  not  have  suf- 
fered them  to  go  unanswered.     He  obtained,  while' 
holding  his  bishopric,  the  secular  office  of  procurator 
decenarius  (so  called  from  the  holder  of  it  receiving  a 
yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia),  and  is  said  to 
have  loved  the  pomp  and  state  of  his  secular  calling 
better  than  the  humbler  and  more  staid  deportment 
which  became  his  ecclesiastical  office ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably by  the  exercise,  perhaps  the  abuse  of  his  procu- 
ratorship,  that  be  amassed  the  immense  wealth  which, 
contrasted  with  his  original  poverty,  so  scandalised 
his  opponents.     He  was  led  also  by  his  habits  of  sec- 
ular grandeur,  and  the  pride  they  iuppired,  to  introduce 
into  the  Church  a  greater  degree  of  pomp  than  had  as 
yet  been  allowed,  erecting  for  himself  an  episcopal 
tribunal  (jinftcf)  and  a  lofty  seat  {^povov  v\lni\6v)y  and 
having  this  seat  placed  in  a  recess  screened  from  pub- 
lic observation,  in  imitation  of  the  higher  Judges  and 
magistrates  (see  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes,  vii,  30).    When 
abroad  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  greatness,  being  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  affecting  to  read 
letters  and  to  dictate  as  he  went«  in  order  to  inspire 
the  spectators  with  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  pressing 
character  of  his  engagements.     The  decencies  of  pub- 
lic worship  he  also  violated.     He  encouraged  his  ad- 
mirers of  both  sexes  to  manifest  their  approval  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  rising  up  and  shout- 
ing, as  in  the  theatres,  and  rebuked  and  insulted  those 
whom  a  sense  of  propriety  restrained  from  joining  in 
these  applauses.     His  style  of  preaching  tended  to 
aggravate  the  disaffiaction  which  his  general  deport- 
ment inspired.     He  was  equally  unsparing  in  his 
strictures  on  those  former  teachers  of  the  Church 
whose  memory  was  held  in  reverence,  and  in  his 
praises  of  himself,  ''after  the  manner  rather  of  a  rhet- 
orician or  a  mountebank  than  of  a  bishop*'  (Eusebius). 
He  allowed  and  excited  women  to  sing  his  praises 
publicly  in  the  church,  amid  the  solemnities  of  Easter, 
and  encouraged  his  flatterers  among  the  neighboring 
bishops  to  praise  him  in  their  discourses  to  the  people, 
and  extol  him  "as  an  angel  from  heaven."     To  these 
charges  of  open  and  ascertainable  character,  his  ac- 
cusers add  others  of  more  secret  and  therefore  of  more 
dubious  nature,  resting  in  fact  on  mere  suspicion.   But 
it  is  very  probable  that  these  offensive  tnits  would 
have  excited  less  animadversion  had  they  not  been 
connected  with  heretical  theological  opinions.    Indeed, 
his  accusers  admit  that,  "  though  all  groaned  and  la- 
mented his  wickedness  in  secret,*'  they  feared  his  pow- 
er too  much  to  provoke  him  by  attempting  to  accuse 
him ;  but  the  horror  excited  by  his  heresy  Inspired  a 
courage  which  indignation  at  his  immorality  had  failed 
to  excite ;  and  they  declare  that,  when  he  set  himself 
in  opposition  to  God,  they  were  compelled  to  depose 
him  and  elect  another  bishop  in  his  place  (Eusebius). 
Mosheim,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  moat  favorable 
view  of  Paul's  failings,  says : 

"That  Panl  was  publicly  landed  by  women,  and  by 
neighboring  bishops  and  presbyters,  I  can  believe  with- 
out much  difficulty;  but  that  he  was  so  fnTainated  and 
so  greedy  nf  praioe  as  boldly  to  nr^  forward  these  pro- 
clafniere  of  his  virinoc,  I  cannot  believe  so  easily.  I  sus- 
pect that  Panl,  after  the  controversy  arising  from  hia 
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novel  opinions  had  become  warm,  and  the  people  had 
become  divided  into  fuctious  and  uiirtlea,  penauded  some 
bluhops  and  presbyterH  to  defend  and  support  his  cause 
In  paulic  di8couri<e8 ;  and,  throuf^h  hia  eatellites,  he  en- 
couraged some  women,  on  Eafiteroday,  when  the  people 
were  all  assembled,  saddenly  to  shout  furth  his  praise, 
in  order  to  conciliate  popular  favor  U)  him,  and  to  check 
the  rising  storm  of  oppoeitton.  He  allowed  his  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  amoue  other  wrong  things,  to  keep  the 
BO-Cftlled  »ub-4ntrodueea\av»€tcdKraft »uMiUroaueta»)  worn- 
an;  and  he  himself  kept  tvoo  young^ women,  and  carried 
them  with  him  when  he  travelled.  This  was  not  couiriiry 
to  the  cnstom  of  the  priests  of  that  ace,  of  which  I  have 
a|>oken  elsiewhere.  But  the  biahope  do  not  accuse  Panl 
of  auy  illicit  Intercourse  with  these  women ;  whence  it 
appears  that,  though  a  lazurions  liver,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether regardless  of  the  laws  of  chastity  and  decorum. 

"  Respecting  the  Impiety  of  Panl  of  Samosaia,  scarcely 
any  writer  since  the  8d  century,  who  has  treated  of  the 
trinity  of  persons  in  God,  and  of  Christ,  either  formally 
or  incidental ly,  is  silent;  and  the  writers  on  heresies, one 
and  all,  place  him  among  the  worst  corrupters  of  revealed 
truth,  and  vehemently  inveigh  against  him :  so  £pipha- 
iiius,  Theodoret,  Aagnstlne,  Damascenus,  and  the  rest 
Moreover,  some  of  the  pnbllc  documents  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  have  reached  us,  a  circumstance  which 
has  not  occurred  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  hereUca. 
For  there  is  extant  (1)  a  great  part  of  the  epistle  of  the 
bishops  by  whose  decision  he  was  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil at  Antioch,  addrensed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom»  to  make  it  manifest  that  tbey  had  good  reasons  for 
what  they  had  done  (In  Eusebius,  HUt,  EccL  1.  vii,  c.  80, 
p.  879,  etc.).  But  it  la  to  be  regretted  that  Eusebius  has 
preserved  onlv  that  part  of  the  epistle  which  recounts  the 
vices  and  definqaenciea  of  the  man,  omittlne  the  part 
which  stated  hla  doctrines  or  errors.  If  the  latter  nad 
been  preserved,  we  could  more  confidently  and  more  def- 
initely determine  what  were  his  principlea.  There  is  ex- 
tant (8)  a  copy  of  one  of  the  epistles  of  the  bishops  of  the 
council,  addressed  to  Paul,  relating  to  the  controversy 
with  him  (In  the  BiUiotheea  Patrum  Farisienns  [ed.  Paris], 
1644,  fol..  xi,  808).  In  this  epistle,  six  of  the  bishops 
state  their  own  oulniona  respecting  God  and  Christ,  and 
inquire  of  him  whether  he  disagrees  with  them.  There 
is  extant  (3)  an  epistle  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria  to  Paul 
of  Saraosata,  in  which  the  writer  chides  and  conftitea 
him  (In  the  same  Bitdiothsea  Patrum,  xi,  878).  Though 
it  is  true  that  some,  and  for  reasons  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, deny  that  thla  epistle  was  written  oy  Dionysins 
(q.  v.),  it  is  as  unquestionably  true  that  the  epistle  Is  very 
ancient.  It  was  probably  addressed  to  Paul  by  some 
bishop  or  presbyter,  whose  name  being  omitted  in  the 
early  copy,  some  person,  recollecting  that  DIonyains  was 
an  opposer  of  Paul,  ascribed  the  epistle  to  him.  There 
are  extant  (4)  ten  questions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  address- 
ed to  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  and  the  answers  of  the 
latter  to  these  questions  (In  the  same  BibUoUieca  Patrum, 
zl,  878).  But  this  unequalled  abundance  of  documents 
relative  to  PanPs  heresy  baa  not  prevented  a  great  diver- 
alty  in  opinion,  both  among  the  ancients  ana  the  mod- 
ems, respecting  hla  real  sentiments.  For  the  ancients 
apeak,  sometimes  obscurely,  aomeUmea  inconsistently, 
and  sometimes  they  mistake,  either  from  passion  or  pr^- 
ndice ;  and  hence  the  modems  differ  widely,  some  crim- 
inating and  some  vindicating  the  man.  Wo  collect  to- 
gether ail  that  can  be  learned  respecting  PauPa  senti- 
ments from  these  ancient  documents,  ancTcompare  with 
these  statements  wliatever  has  reached  ua  fh)m  other  an- 
cient sources. 

"L  The  bishops  by  whom  Paul  waa  condemned,  in 
their  epistle,  preserved  by  Easebius  say:  Flret,  That 
he  denied  hie  Ood  and  Lord:  row  Be6v  iavrov  Kai  Kvptov  itp- 
vovn4vov  (p.  880).  Secondly,  That  before  the  bishops,  as- 
sembled in  council,  he  would  not  acknowledge  that  the 
Son  ((f  Ood  deeeendedfrom  heaoen:  t6v  vl6»  rov  ecov  £f  ov- 
pavov  itaraXeKv^ivau.  Thirdly,  That  he  distinctly  said 
J^esiM  ChHet  orMnated  on  earth:  a^^ci  'introw  Xpiarov  ko- 
rm^e¥.  Fourthly,  That  he  went  over  to  the  abominable 
heresy  of  Artemas.  What  the  heresy  of  Artemas  was, 
with  which  they  tax  Ptnl,  Is  a  question  of  doubt  and  un- 
certalntv.  I  shall  therefore  pass  by  this  charge,  and  con- 
alder  only  the  others :  in  which,  doubtless,  the  chief  error 
of  Paul  was  included,  and  that  error  which  was  the  cause 
of  so  much  odlnm  against  him.  From  these  charges  it  is 
evident  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  Jeeue  Chrut  to  be 
both  Ood  and  man;  or  he  denied  that  Jeans  Christ  was  a 
person— If  I  may  so  BAj~-eompounded  of  God  and  man. 
For  when  he  said  the  Son  qf  Ood  did  not  deeeetid  fnm, 
haxwny  but  originated  on  the  earth,  whut  could  he  mean 
but  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  though  divinely  begot- 
ten of  the  Virgin  Mary?  And  what  conld  the  bishops 
mean,  when  they  taxed  him  with  denying  hie  Ood  and 
Lord,  but  that  be  divested  Christ  of  his  divinity,  or  de- 
nied that  a  divine  person  received  the  man  Christ  into 
nniou  with  himself?  From  the  same  charges  It  also  ap- 
pears that  he  called  the  man  Christ  the  Son  t^f  Ood;  and 
this,  nndonbtedlv,  because  he  was  snperaatnrally  pro- 
duced from  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  he  denied  that  the  &tn 
qf  God  descended  from  heaven;  and  as  this,  moat  certainly, 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  Chrik,  it  U  manifest 


that  he  appHed  the  title  Son  of  Ood  to  tlie  won  CkrUt. 
This  alone  ia  a  sufllcient  reftataiioD  of  the  error  of  tbooe 
who  believe  what  Marlus  Mercator  aaserta  (De  Anathema- 
timnie  Neetorii,  In  his  0pp.  ii,  188),  that  Paul  of  Svmonia 
reprenetUed  Chriet  ae  being  a  man,  bom  Wee  other  men  <^ 
twoparentB,  Yet  we  have  a  better  witneaa  for  cnntatin* 
this  error  in  Panl  himself,  who  distinctly  aays  (<^Destio\, 
in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  xt,  886),  'littrovr  6  ^trvfi^eir  cc  wv^vna- 
Tor  ikfiov  Koi  Ma^i'oT  T#.r  «ap>i»o«r. —That  the  bishops, 
whose  charges  we  are  conaidering.  did  him  uo  injustice, 
he  himself  makes  manifest.  For  aU  liia  ten  queatwne  now 
extant,  whether  addressed  to  Dionysins  or  to  another  per- 
son, have  one  sole  aim,  namely,  to  evince,  by  means  <rf 
various  texts  of  Scripture  brought  together,  that  Christ 
waa  a  more  man,  and  destitute  of  any  divinity ;  <ir,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  conftite  the  belief  tliat  the 
divine  and  human  natures  united  in  Christ  prudoeed  out 
pereon.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  prodnce  the  tes- 
timony of  others  among  the  ancienta  to  the  aame  poiot 
Yet  I  will  add  that  of  Simeon  Betharsamenals,  a  cele- 
brated Persian,  near  the  beginning  of  the  6th  eeatar;. 
whose  testimony  I  regard  as  of  more  value  than  that  of 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  In  hla  epistle  on  the 
hei-esy  of  the  Nei^torians  (in  Joa.  Sim.  Aaaemanrs  JNUio- 
theea  OrietitaL  \,  847)  he  says:  'Paulas  Samoaatenni  de 
beata  Maria  hsBC  dicebat:  **  Kudum  hominem  geouit  Ma- 
ria, uec  post  partnm  virgo  permansik  Chrlatom  antem 
appellavit  ereattm^  factum,  mortalem  et  JUium  (Dei)  a 
gratia.*'  De  se  Ipso  vero  dicebat:  ^'Ego  quoqne  si  vula- 
ero,  Chriatns  ero,  qnnm  ego  et  ChriOtue  tmtiia,  eftMdem^ 
•tmns  nottirie.** '  These  statements  accord  pemclly  with 
the  allegations  of  the  bishopa,  and  with  the  character  of 
Paul,  who  was  rash  and  extravagant.  Epiphanius  also 
{Haree.  Ixv,  617)  says  of  him  that  a«  aetve  himMeif  the  oh 
pdlation  of  Christ;  a  declaration  which  ia  elucidated  oy 
the  giiotation  from  the  Persian  Simeon. 

*'  n.  The  six  blshopis  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  thdc 
letter  to  Panl. before  sentence  was  pronounced  npon  hiai, 
while  they  state  their  own  doctrine  respectiog  God  and 
ChrisL  ocmdemn  some  errors  of  their  aaveraary.  In  the 
first-place,  they  say  it  conld  not  be  endured  that  he  should 

inculcate  viov  rov  Geov  Geov  /uij  ctt^oi  wpo  KarafioXwit  cu^^o*, 
and  6vo  Ocot^  KarayyiWe^r^tu,  iav  6  vior  to*  Oeov  Ocot  err- 

pvtfffnrM  (BibUoth.  Patr,  xi,  80S).  The  bishops  speak  Icsi 
definitely  than  conld  be  wished;  in  conseqiieDoe,  per- 
haps, of  xhe  studied  obscurity  of  Paul,  who  did  not  wish 
his  real  sentiments  to  be  distinctly  known.  Tet  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  whither  tend  the  sentiments  tbey  attribute 
to  him.  First,  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  semethiKf 
iU'  Ood,  which  the  Scriptures  eoU  the  Son  <f  God,  He  there- 
fore supposed  that  there  are  two  ^ms  qf  Ood — ^the  one  be 
orace,  the  man  Christ :  the  other  bv  nature,  who  extfted 
long  before  the  other  Sim.  Seonndly,  Be  denied  that  the 
latter  Sun  of  Ood  wae  Ood  anterior  to  the  ereettion  of  the 
world.  Thirdly,  Conseqnently  he  held  that  this  Son  sf 
Ood  became  Ooh  at  the  time  the  wofid  was  araaUd.  Tbets 
statementa  appear  confuxed,  and  very  different  from  the 
common  apprehensions;  but  they  will  admit  of  elncids- 
tlon.  Paul  meant  to  say  that  the  energy— iir^  If  say  pre- 
fer it,  the  Divine  enerm/— which  he  denominated  the  Ses 
of  Ood,  was  hidden  in  God,  before  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  but  that.  In  a  sense,  it  issued  oat  from  God,  and 
bemn  to  have  some  existence  exteilor  to  God,  at  the  tiift 
(3k>d  formed  tbe  created  universe.  Fonrthlj,  Hence  he 
inferred  that  (p.  710)  those  profess  two  Oods  tor  speak  of 
turn  as  in  the  place  of  the  one  Ood)  whoproetassn  the  Sen  i/ 
Ood  to  be  Ood;  but  undoubtedly,  considering  what  pre- 
cedes, the  limitation  should  be  added,  b^ore  the  ereaties 
of  the  world.  His  belief  was  thtt  thev  divide  the  one  God 
into  two  Gods,  who  make  the  Son  of  God  to  have  existed 
as  a  person,  distinct  from  the  Father,  before  the  f«anda- 
tion  of  the  world.  He  did  not  deny,  as  we  have  sees, 
that  the  Son  of  Gk>d  was.  In  some  sense,  made  Qod  at  the 
time  the  world  was  created.— From  all  this  we  learn  that 
Panl  denied  the  Vernal  genenUion  of  the  Son  of  God,  aad 
also  his  pers<mal  ditMnctness  fh>m  the  Father;  and  he 
supposed  that  when  God  was  about  to  create  the  wnrid 
he  sent  ont  from  himself  a  certain  energy,  whi^  ia  called 
the  Son  of  Ood,  and  also  Ood,  althcwgh  It  ts  nothing  dis- 
tinct from  God.  These  ideas  may  be  farther  llloairaied 
by  the  subsequent  charge  of  the  bishops ;  in  which  ther 
not  obscurely  tax  Panl  with  representing  God  tbe  Father 
aa  creating  the  world  by  the  word  {in  it  ^pfa^vm  «<«  rvt- 
irTijfittf  avvnoararov)  asby  an  instrument,  and  bvinUOiomn, 
having  iu>  separate  existence  or  permnaUtu.  For  it  hxKt 
appears  that  by  the  Son  or  Word  qf  Ood,  he  anderstood 
the  divine  wisacm  (ivf^r^nv) ;  which,  bel<>re  tbe  world 
was  created,  hud  been  at  rest  In  God,  and  hidden  during 
numberless  nges:  but  now,  when  the  supreme  Qod  funn- 
ed the  purpose  of  creating  the  world,  it  exhibited  its 
oftwers,  and,  as  It  were,  came  out  from  the  boeoai  of  the 
Father;  or,  in  other  words,  it  manifested  Its  presence  bj 
discriminating,  actin^r,  and  npenitiug.  From  that  time 
onward  it  is  called,  though  flirumtlvel^,  the  Son  qf  (fed^ 
because  it  proceeded  forth  fri>m  Ood,  Jnat  as  a  son  does 
from  his  parents;  and  also  Ood,  because  it  Is  eaeeatiaUy 
(}od,  and  can  be  conceived  of  as  separate  from  him  only 
by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind.  In  pertM  aoeofdance 
with  these  views  are  the  atatementa  of  other  aodeot  writ- 
era.    Thus  Bpiphanlna  {Haerss.  Izv,  606)  aUtes  tbe  senti- 
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menu  of  Paul :  Ood  the  FtUhur^  San,  and  Spirit  <tn  om 
God.  The  Word  and  Hpirit  are  ever  in  Ood,  ae  reaeon  ia  in 
man ;  the  Hon  i\f  God  hoe  no  separate  eaeietenee,  but  he  ex- 
iets  in  Qnd, .  .  .  wior  iu  ty>  varpi,  «*«  \oyo9  iv  av^piiw^  The 
Hon  ieinthe  Father,  aa  reaeon  (uut  tgpeeeh,  imrmo,  as  Peta- 
viuH  reDdert*d  it :  bui  ^wier^^n* »» the  bishopa  term  it)  it  in 
tnan.  Epiphaulue,  whi>  aB  an  aatbor  was  uot  diBtlnfi^uish- 
ed  for  hl0  accarucy  and  re»earch,  baa  uot  stated  all  that 
I'aul'beld,  bnt  wbat  be  hat>  Biated  fe  very  well.  I  omit 
eimilar  citatitms  from  Athauavias  and  other«,  that  the 
diecnaaloii  may  uot  be  too  prolix. 

"  UK  Dioiiyida*,  or  whoever  wrote  the  eplatle  bearlu^r 
his  name  (lu  the  Bil>liotK  Pair,  zi,  273, 274),  »ayB  that  Piinl 

taoght :  Ho  (esse)  Inroerrdcttv  noi  dvo  mowtttwa  rov  iv6v  i,nAv 
XfMtfTvv,  Kat  dvo  Xp4tfTOOT,  Kcu  ivo  vioutf  kva  ^iott  row  vlov  rov 
t^cov  wpvihrapxovTay  nai  «vo  kot'  otAOWfAuiv  Xpiar6v  mu  iA6v 

Tou  Aa0i6.  Whether  Paul  bo  ezpre^^sed  bimnelf,  or  wheth- 
er DioavsiDB  eo  inferred  tmm  the  langniige  of  Paul,  there 
is  uothfoe  here  dliiiigreeing  wiih  the  opiuioos  of  Pan). 
For  aiuce  ne  declared  Christ  to  be  a  mere  mau,  bom  uf 
Mary ;  and  denied  that  the  Wisdom  of  God,  combined 
with  the  man  Christ,  c<>ii»tltuted  one  per«ou  •  and  yet  as- 
serted that  the  eternal  Son  of  Gh>d,  by  whom  the  world 
-waa  created,  dwelt  in  the  mau  Christ ;  and  as  he  also  call- 
ed  the  man  Chiist  the  Son  of  God,  and  applied  the  same 
appellation.  Son  of  Ood,  to  that  power  oi  tne  divine  Wis- 
dom which  projected  the  world— it  ronst  necessarily  be 
that,  in  some  sense,  he  rec<^nised  (too  distinct  and  sepa^ 
rate  things  in  Christ,  two  jonns,  two  Sone,  two  Chriete. 
Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  word  iyHoaravtv,  in  the 
language  of  Dionysios,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  our 
iteuse  of  the  term,  bnt  in  a  broader  acceptation.  From 
the  qoetftions  of  Panl  (Qtue«<.  vii,  p.  280)  it  appears  that  he 
used  the  word  bw6craatx  in  a  broad  seut>e,  as  applicable  to 
anytfaing  that  is  or  exists,  whether  it  subsists  by  itself  or 
only  in  something  else.  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  which 
Paul  acknowledged  to  exist  in  Christ,  he  could  uot  have 
regarded  as  trulv  an  bnooraatK  or  person.  Fur,  if  he  had 
6o  regarded  it,  he  would  have  admitted  the  very  thing 
which  he  denied,  namely,  that  the  S«»n  of  God  is  a  person 
distinct  fh>m  the  persou  of  the  Father.  In  this  same 
epistle  (p.S74)  Dionysius  blames  Paul  for  saving,  &vtv  Tf,r 
aamrrtjcnf  Koi  ints6vom  dtictuoavvn^.  He  theren>re  admitted 
that  Qod,  in  the  sense  before  explained,  1.  e.  as  being  the 
Wtedom  qfOod,  dwelt  in  Christ.  Bnt  he  added  that  God 
dwelt  in  ChrlsL  aine  laboriosa  juetitice  exercitutione.  This 
well  explains  the  views  of  Paul,  and  in  itart  confirms  my 
former  remarks.  For  PanPs  meaning  is  that  Chriet,  while 
obeying  the  commands  of  the  law,  and  suffering  iti*  pen- 
alties, acted  and  suffered  aUnie;  nor  did  God,  as  present 
with  htm,  either  act  or  suffer  along  with  the  niiin  Christ. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Panl  rejected  altogether  the  wvion 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  In  this  man- 
ner Dionysius  correctlv  understood  him,  as  appears  ftom 
the  conftatatiou  he  subjoined,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
sb«)W,  by  many  proofs,  thai  GK)d  was  from  in  Christ,  and 
emfered  the  penalties,  and  died.  More  imssages  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  might  be  drawn  firom  this  epistle ;  but  they 
are  not  needed. 

**iy.  In  the  CsnotMstfons  proposed  by  Pan]  to  Dionysius. 
the  sole  aim  of  Paul  is  to  prove  that  the  man  born  of 
Mary  had  no  oi/mrMtnity  of  nature  or  of  actimi  with  God 
dwelling  in  him.  Hence  he  brings  forward  the  texts  in 
which  the  sonl  of  Christ  Is  said  to  oe  tnnMed  and  aorftns- 
fvl  (John  xii,  87:  Mau.  zxvi,  28).  He  then  asks:  Can 
the  nature  of  God  be  sorrowAil  and  troubled  ?  (p.  718). 
He  also  lays  before  his  antagonist  the  words  ofChrist  to 
the  Jews,  Deetroy  thie  temme,  etc  (John  i,  19),  and  then 
denaands,  Can  God  be  dissolved?  This  objection,  so 
easy  of  solution,  Dionysius  answers  miserably,  by  resort- 
ing to  a  mystical  interpretation.  For  he  would  have 
Panl  believe  that  by  the  temple  which  Christ  represents 
aa  to  be  dieeolved  must  be  understood  the  dtaoiplee  of 
Christ :  because  these  the  Jews  actually  dieaolved,  that  is, 
dispersed  and  scattered.  8t)me  of  the  other  answers  are 
no  oetter.  In  Question  V  (p.  886)  Pan!  says:  Luke  tells 
ns  (ch.  ii,  40)  that  Christ  grew.  But  can  God  grow  ?  If, 
therefore,  Chriet  grew,  he  was  nothipg  but  a  man.  With 
rhia  argument  the  good  Dionysius  Is  greatly  puzzled. 
Bnt  at  length  he  flnds  his  way  out,  ana  says:  *The  603^ 
wh<K  as  Luke  tells  ns,  grew  emd  waxed  $trcng,  is  the  CAureiL 
so  tnat  hS^neK  rov  6cov  Cif  t^i^  ^kjcA qtfiav  iori,  the  growth 
t^  Qod^  reiatea  to  the  Church :  for  it  is  recorded  lu  the 
Acts  that  the  Church  iucreased  daily  and  was  enlarged, 
and  that  Uie  Word  of  God  increased  every  day.*  How  In- 
geniona  and  beautifhl  1  If  all  the  bishops  who  opposed 
Panl  were  like  this  Dionysios  for  acnteness  and  genius,  I 
do  not  wonder  they  could  not  refkite  him.  And  lest  this 
line  resp<mse  should  lose  its  force  and  beauty,  Dionysius 
cloises  it  with  exquisite  taunts. 

"Bat  I  will  desist.  Paul,  undoubtedly,  had  wrong 
views,  and  views  very  different  from  those  which  the 
Scriptures  inculcate.  iBnt  his  advefsaries  also  appear  to 
have  embraced  more  than  one  error,  and  they  nad  not 
sniDcleDtly  precise  and  clear  Ideas  on  the  subject  they  dis- 
coased.  These  statements,  derived  from  the  best  and 
mnet  credible  documenu  on  the  subject,  if  carefully  ex- 
amined and  compared  together,  will  give  us  easy  access 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  rani  of  Samosata.  The  system 
he  embraced,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  at  the  pres- 


ent day,  is  contained  in  the  following  propositions:  1, 
God  Is  a  perfectly  aimple  tmtt  in  whom  there  is  no  divi- 
sion into  parts  whatever  1  %,  Therefore,  all  that  common 
Christiaus  teach  respecting  different  peramia  in  God,  an 
eternal  Son  of  God,  and  his  generation  firom  eternity,  is 
false,  and  should  be  corrected  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  8, 
The  Scriptures  speak  indeed  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  S()irit.  Bnt  those  texts  must  be  so  understood 
as  not  to  militate  with  the  clearest  and  most  certain  doc- 
trine of  both  reason  and  Scripture  respecting  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature.  4.  The  Sim  of  God  meniioued  in  the 
Scriptures  Is  merely  the  Uaaeon  (X670O  and  Wiadom  (^1- 
ernnn)  of  God.  Thoss  who  have  translated  the  Greek 
writers  concerning  Paul  into  Latin  (De  Valois,  Petavins, 
aud  others)  commonly  render  the  Greek  word  Xoyov  by 
the  Latin  word  Verbum,  This  is  wn>ng.  From  the  epis- 
tle of  the  bishops  at  Antioch  to  Paul,  it  is  clear  that  he 
understood  by  Xofov  the  divine  Wiadom,  Hence  this  Greek 
word  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  ratio,  Marius  Mer- 
cator,  whom  roany  follow  (De  AtuUhematUimo  Se^oriano, 
in  his  0pp.  ii,  188,  ed.  Ganierii),  erroneously  savs :  *  Ver- 
bum  Dei  Patris,  non  sub^tantivum,  sedprolativum,  vel 
mjMro^isutn,  senslt  Samosatenus.'  Bnt  Paul  did  not  rec- 
ognise the  word  vpoAoptKov  (prolattvw/n) ;  and  by  the  word 
\€rfot  he  intended  tne  Wisdom  or  the  Beiuon  of  God,  as  is 
manifest  firom  Spiphanius  (p.  718),  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  always  siiiBcientlv  accurate  {Jtlcerea.  Ixv, 

609):  tko^ov  vofii(ov(ri  ooi^iav,  olov  tv  ^vxjo  ixy^fmitov  txatfrof 

Sxet  XoYov.  6w  This  jReoson  of  God  was  at  rest  in  him  from 
eternity,  and  did  not  nroject  or  attempt  anything  exterior 
to  God.  But  when  Qod  determined  to  create  the  visible 
universe,  this  Reaaoih  in  a  sense  proceeded  out  f^om  God, 
and  acted  exteriorly  to  God«  On  this  account,  lu  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  metaphorically  called  the  Son  ttf  Ood,  t. 
The  Spirit  is  thatpoioer  which  God  possesses  of  producing 
and  animating  all  things  at  his  pleasure.  Il  first  received 
the  name  of  spirit  when  it  manifested  it«elf  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world ;  and  it  Is  so  called  because  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  wind  or  the  breath,  which  produces  mo- 
tions in  the  air.  Wheu  it  excites  pious  emotions  in  the 
souls  of  men,  it  is  called  the  Holy  StdriL  7.  Therefore, 
until  God  entered  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  aud  op- 
erated externally,  there  was  neither  any  Sou  of  God  nor 
auy  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  both  may,  in  a  certain  sen^e.  be 
pronounced  eternal,  because  they  eteraally  existed  in  God. 
8.  When  God  would  make  known  to  men  a  way  of  sal- 
vatifm  superior  to  that  of  Moses,  he,  by  means  of  that 
eternal  power  of  his,  which  gives  life  aud  motion  to  all 
things,  and  which  is  called  the  Holp  Spirit,  begat,  of  the 
Jewish  Virarin  Mary,  that  very  holy  and  most  perfect  man 
Jesua:  ana  this  man,  because  he  was  begotten  by  the 
power  of  God,  without  any  intervening  agency,  is  also 
called  the  Son  of  God;  Just  as  a  house  receives  the  name 
of  its  builder  (see  Dionysius,  SpistU  to  Atnl,  ut  sup.  p. 
874).  9.  This  extraordinary  man^  though  he  was  more 
holy  and  more  noble  than  any  other  mortal,  yet  lived  and 
acted  in  the  way  and  manner  of  other  men,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  all  the  wants  and  fk-ailties  vi'hlch  are  incident  to 
our  nature.  All  the  things  whicii  he  either  did  or  suffer- 
ed prove  clearly  that  he  was  a  fitere  tnon.  10.  But  to  en* 
able  him  to  penf)rm  the  fanctlons  of  a  divine  ambaaaador. 
without  failnre  (for,  as  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  errors  and 
defects),  that  same  divine  Reaeon,  which  proceeded  forth, 
as  it  were,  fh^m  God  at  the  time  the  world  was  created, 
joined  itself  to  his  sonl,  and  banished  fk'om  it  all  igno- 
rance on  religions  subjects  and  all  liability  to  failure. 
At  what  time,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  the  diyine  Kcason 
or  Wisdom  became  associated  with  the  soul  of  Christ  I 
do  not  And  stated.  I  can  suppose  that  the  advent  of  the 
Reason  or  Word  of  God  to  be  made  Christ  was  delayed 
till  the  commencement  of  his  public  ftinctions ;  because, 
previously,  the  man  Christ  did  not  need  the  aid  of  this 
eternal  wisdom.  11.  This  presence  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
(which  is  nothing  different  ftom  God  himself)  in  the  man 
Christ,  makes  it  proper  that  this  man  should  be,  and  he 
is,  called  God,  Alhanasins  (De  Sgnodia,  in  0pp.  ii,  739) : 
Ol  ttir^  DovAov  Tov  Za/ui«»«oT^a*v  "Ki^o^rat,  Xfuvrov  vrrepov 
(p.  714)  /iCTti  riiv  kvavipmirnetv  he  v^oKoa-qv  T«^eoiraiiia{^o<, 
T^  rifv  ^vciv  ^tXbv  tkv^pwKov  ftfovtvtu,     18.  It  will  be  no 

mistake,  then,  if  we  say  there  are  fioo  Sons  of  God,  and 
that  there  were  in  Christ  two  {/irortaatn,  or  two  distinct 
separately  existing  things,  two  forma  or  mpo&ytea,  13. 
Bnt  we  must  be  carefhl  uot  to  commingle  and  confound 
the  acts  of  these  two  Sons  of  God.  Bach  acts  alone,  and 
without  the  other.  The  divine  Reaeon,  with  no  co-opera- 
tion of  the  mau,  speaks  by  Christ,  instructs,  discourses, 
sways  the  minds  or  the  auditors,  and  performs  the  mira- 
cles. On  the  other  hand,  the  man,  with  no  co-opera- 
tion of  the  divine  Reason  availing  in  him,  is  begotten,  is 
hungry,  sleeps,  walks,  suffers  pain,  and  dies.  14.  At 
length,  when  the  man  Christ  had  fblfUled  his  mission, 
the  divine  Reaeon  left  the  man,  and  returned  to  God. 
Bpiphanlus  (Hcerea,  Ixr,  §  1,  p.  606):  ♦nai  HavAor'  'EX*t»v 

o  \6yot  ^vtipfmv*  novov,  tuxi  uvriKdt  vp^  tov  nartpa.     ThlS 

passage  is  miserably  translated  by  Dion.  Petavius  (as  we 
many  other  passages  In  Eplpbanius)  thus:  'Sed  solum, 
Inquit  Panlus,  adveniens  verbum,totum  lllnd  administra- 
vit,  et  ad  j)atrem  revertit.'  The  tme  meaning  of  t he  pas- 
sage is:  The  divine Meaeofi  came  (to  the  man  Chri»t,  long 
after  his  birth,  and  when  in  mature  life),  and  eolebj  (with* 
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ont  any  cotnmanity  of  action  with  the  hnmao  natare)  oper- 
ated in  him^  and  aftentard*  retttmed  to  Qod"  (Mosbeiin,  JiU- 
tmy  af  ChrUtianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuriee^  if,  tiS  eq.). 

The  writers  on  the  history  of  doctrines  vary  in  tlieir 
opinions  respecting  the  relation  in  which  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata  stands,  whether  to  Sabellianlsm  or  to  the  Uni- 
tarianism  of  the  Artemonites  (see  Euseb.  y,  28,  ab  init.) ; 
comp.  Schleiermacher,  p.  389  sq. ;  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius,  i,  204 ;  Aagasti,  p.  59 ;  Meier,  Dogmengesck.  p.  74, 
75 ;  Domer,  p.  510).  The  difference  between  Sabellias 
and  Paul  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  thia,  that 
the  former  thought  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
divine  Being,  the  latter  that  only  one  single  divine 
power  had  manifested  itself  in  Christ.  Trechsel 
{GeschichU  des  Antiirinitwismua^  i,  81)  agrees  with 
this,  calling  Saroosatianism  ^*  the  correlate  of  Sabel- 
lianlsm, according  to  the  measures  of  the  mere  under- 
standing/' The  divine  here  conies  only  into  an  ex- 
ternal contact  with  man,  touches  hnman  nature  only 
on  the  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hnman 
element  comes  to  its  rights  more  than  in  the  system 
of  Sabelliiis.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  first  to  write  ai^inst  Paul,  and  after- 
wards assembled  some  councils  against  him  at  Anti- 
och,  about  264.  In  the  last  of  these  councils,  which 
appears  to  have  met  in  the  year  269,  one  Malchion,  a 
rhetorician,  an  acnte  and  eloquent  man,  so  skilfully 
drew  Paul  out  of  the  subterfuges  in  which  he  had  be- 
fore larked  that  his  error  became  manifest  to  all.  As 
be  would  not  renounce  his  error,  he  was  divested  of 
the  episcopal  office,  and  excluded  from  the  communion 
by  common  suffrage.  This  decision  Paul  resisted ; 
and  relying  perhaps  on  the  patronage  of  queen  Zeno- 
bia,  and  on  the  favor  of  the  people,  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  house  in  which  the  bishop  resided,  and  in  which 
the  Church  was  accustomed  to  assemble.  But  when 
Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aureltan,  in 
the  3'ear  272,  and  the  contest  was  taken  before  the 
emperor,  the  case  was  referred  for  arbitrament  to  the 
Komish  and  Italian  bishops,  who  decided  against  Paul. 
It  is  probable  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  deposi- 
tion, continued  to  preach  and  to  propagate  his  opinions. 
Kothing  subsequent,  however,  is  known  of  him.  His 
followers,  and  he  had  man^*,  formed  themselves  into 
a  sect,  and  flourished  under  the  name  of  Pati/iKiiM(q.  v.), 
or  PauliaauU^  for  some  time  after. 

Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  written  much.  The  ten 
questions  and  propositions  extant  under  his  name,  and 
addressed,  according  to  the  existing  title,  to  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  have  been  noticed.  A  Greek  MS.  work, 
ascribed  by  some  to  John  of  Damascus,  contains  a 
ft'agment  of  a  work  by  Paul,  entitled  01  wpo^  £a/3i- 
avbv  \6yoi  (^Ad  Sabiamtm  Ubrt),  and  some  fhigments 
of  this  are  cited  in  the  Cond&a  (iii,  888,  ed.  Labb^). 
VincentiuB  Lirinensis,  in  his  CommomUorium^  states 
that  the  writings  of  Paul  abounded  in  quotations  fh>m 
the  Scriptures  both  of  the  0.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  To  in- 
troduce his  Christology  into  the  mind  of  the  people,  he 
undertook  to  alter  the  Church  hymns,  but  was  shrewd 
enough  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  orthodox  for- 
mulas, calling  Christ,  for  example,  "  God  of  the  Vir- 
gin" (^ibq  he  irapdivov)^  and  ascribing  to  him  even 
homoousia  with  the  Father,  but  of  course  in  his  own 
sense.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
Eusebius,  Hitt.  EccUs,  vii,  27-80 ;  Mansi,  CoU.  Cone, 
i,  1088  sq.,  especially  EpUtol,  Epueopctr.  ad  PauL  v, 
893;  Epi^anius,  Hiet.  Eeciet.  65,  1;  Mi^i,  Nov.  Col- 
lect, vii,  1,  p.  68,  299  sq. ;  Fragments  in  Leont.  Byz. 
Contr,  Nestor,  ef  Eutych.  iii ;  Ehriich,  Dis$  rtatio  de 
Errorib.  Pcndi  Samoe.  (Leipe.  1745, 4tn),  p.  28;  Fuerlin, 
De  Htxru.  PauH  Samot.  (Gdtting.  1741, 4to) ;  Schwab, 
De  PauH  Samot.  vita  atq.  Doctr.  (Herbip.  1889);  Cave, 
Hid.  Litihr.  ad  ann.  260,  i,  185  ;  Le  Qui6n,  Oriem 
Chrietiamie,  i,  705 ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires^  iy,  289  sq. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  HiU.  ii,  269  sq.;  id.  Diogeme,  i,  169, 
206 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  HUt.  i,  289  sq. ;  Pressens^,  Th^  Early 
Teart  ofChriiUaMty  {Heirt^  and  ChrieHan  Doeirim), 


p.  181  sq. ;  Banr,  Dreiem^oeitdekre,  i,  286-835;  H> 
genliach,  HUtort/  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i ;  and  hia  Ersle  dtti 
Jahrh.  etc,  vol.  xvi;  Hefele,  ConcUiengestA.  i;  109  sq.. 
225,  411,  507 ;  Smith,  Dki,  of  Gr.  and  Boen.  Biog.  aud 
Afgthol.  iii,  149  sq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Paul  THE  SiLENTiART,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  5di 
century,  was  of  a  noble  family,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
gprandson  of  Florns,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth.  He 
held  in  the  palace  of  Justinian  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
Silentiarii,  a  class  of  persons  who  had  the  cars  of  the 
emperor's  palace.  When  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  in  562,  Pad 
wrote  a  description  (or  cc^patric)  of  the  edifice,  in  1026 
Greek  hexameters,  with  a  procsminm  oonaisting  of  1M 
iambic  verses;  It  is  evident  from  this  piKm  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  The  work  was  edited,  with  notes 
and  a  Latin  translation,  by  Ducange  (Paris,  1670) ;  the 
text,  edited  by  Becker,  is  contained  in  the  Bonn  editioo 
of  the  *^  Byzantine  Historians"  (1837),  with  a  second 
part,  consisting  of  275  hexameters  and  a  prooeminm  of 
29  iambics,  not  included  in  the  edition  of  Ducange. 
Paul  was  ^so  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Ei'c  ra  iy 
Xlv^ioic  •^^PM^f  >nd  of  several  epigrams,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Greek  Anthology.  See  Fabridus,  BA- 
liotheoa  Graea  (ed.  Harlee),  iv,  487 ;  vii,  581 ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mgthol.  iii,  151  (I'*): 
Darling,  Cgdop.  BiUiog.  vol.  ii,  s.  t. 

Paul  THR  SiMPLK  (Pcatlus  Simplex)^  so  called  ob 
account  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  character,  wu 
a  disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  who  flourished  in  the  4th 
century.  His  native  countiy  appears  to  have  beev 
Egypt,  but  the  place  of  his  residence  is  not  described. 
He  was  a  poor  countryman,  who,  till  the  age  of  sixty, 
had  served  God  in  the  married  state.  Hia  ivtiremeBt 
into  the  desert  was  occasioned  by  his  surprising  his 
wife,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  must  hive 
been  much  younger  than  himself,  in  the  act  of  sdnl- 
tery  with  a  paramour,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
long  carried  on  a  criminal  interconrse.  Abandoning 
to  the  care  of  the  adulterer,  not  only  his  gnil^  wife,  hot 
also  his  innocent  children,  according  to  Palladins  sod 
Soerates,  he  took  his  departure,  after  having,  **with 
a  placid  smile,"  said  to  the  adulterer,  *'WeU,  weO; 
truly  it  matters  not  to  me.  By  Jesns !  I  will  not  take 
her  again.  Go ;  yon  have  her,  and  her  children ;  for  I 
am  going  away,  and  shall  become  a  noonk."  The 
incident  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  apsthj 
which  was  cherished  as  a  prime  monastic  riitne,  sad 
oflera  an  instance  of  what  was  probably  in  that  dij 
still  rarer,  monastic  swearing.  A  journey  of  eight 
days  brought  him  to  the  cell  of  St.  Anthony,  then  n 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  '^What  do  yon  want?" 
said  the  saint.  **To  be  made  a  monk,'*' was  Paul*! 
answer.  *  ^  Monlu  are  not  made  of  old  men  of  sixtr/* 
was  the  caustic  rejoinder.  The  fervor  of  the  candidtte 
induced  him  to  remain  three  days  without  food  at  the 
door  of  the  hermit ;  and  Anthony,  won  by  his  impoito- 
nity  and  earnestness,  at  length  admitted  him  aa  a  diKi* 
pie.  After  a  long  and  rigorous  practice  of  obedieooe, 
he  was  placed  in  a  cell  at  three  miles'  distance  ftvn 
Anthony's,  who  came  to  regard  Paul  aa  the  boUeat 
among  his  followers.  Paul  is  repoted  to  have  pos> 
sessed  the  gift  of  miradea  in  a  far  more  eminent  d»- 
gree  than  his  great  maater;  and  to  him,  it  ia  said.  St 
Anthony  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  sick  or  po»> 
sessed  persons  as  he  himself  was  unable  to  cnre.  The 
date  of  Paul's  retirement  and  the  time  of  his  death  art 
not  known ;  but  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  £eeU»> 
Grac  Momtmenia  of  Cotelerins  (i,  851)  shows  that  ha 
was  living  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Constantias 
II,  A.D.  887.  See  Palladins,  HiH.  Lausiae.  c  »L  in 
the  BihUoih.  Pairum  (Paris,  1654,  fol.).  xiii,  911 ;  Sonv 
men,  ffist.  Ecdes.  i,  18;  Tillemont,  JfdMOOVi,  vi  144 ; 
Neale,  Hid.  of  the  Ho'g  East.  Chwrtk  (Pairiamhak  sf 
Alexandria),  i,  152.-Smith,  DicL  ^Gr.ani  Bpm.  awf. 
and  MgikoL  iti,  151. 
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Paul  OF  Thcbes,  a  saint  of  tbe  early  Christian 
Charcli,  whose  personal  history  is  enshroaded  in  mys- 
tery by  legends  and  traditions,  was  bom,  according  to 
Jerome,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8d  centory.  He 
early  lost  his  rich  Christian  parents,  and  daring  the 
Dactan  persecutions  fled  into  the  Ihehan  wilderness, 
-where  he  lived  fur  ninety-se%*en  years  in  communion 
with  his  God,  to  be  seen  only  by  man  in  his  dying 
hoars,  when  the  anchorite  Antonius  found  him. 

Paul  Yebonese.    See  Paolo  Yebonesb. 

Paul  I,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Borne,  a  brother  of  pope  Stephen  III  (q.  v.)i  whom  he 
succeeded,  and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  impor- 
tant political  missions.  Paal  I  began  his  pontiticate 
May  29,  767,  amid  mncb  opposition  and  disorder. 
There  were  at  the  time  two  parties  at  Rome,  tbe 
Prankish  and  the  Italian.  He  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  Frankish  party.  The  Italians  were  led  by  The- 
ophylactns,  who  disputed  for  a  while  the  right  to  the 
pontificate  with  Paul;  the  latter,  however,  proved 
strongest  in  the  contest,  and  finally  secured  submis- 
sion. Paul's  pontificate  is  distinguished  partly  by  ef- 
forts for  the  complete  and  secure  papal  possession  of  the 
territories  which  were  claimed  as  granted  by  the  Frank- 
ish king,  and  partly  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  pa- 
pal power  in  Rome  itself.  Baxmann  (6'escA.  der  PoU- 
tik  der  Poiptte^  ii,  251)  says:  **yery  seldom  have  the 
politics  of  Rome  seen  so  much  deceit  and  fraud,  or  so 
borne  the  cliaracter  of  unconscientiousness  and  double- 
tonguedness,  as  under  pope  Paul  I."  In  order  to  re- 
tain the  newly  acquired  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Byzantines,  Paul  sought  the  good  graces 
of  king  Pepin,  and  prevented  this  ruler  from  alliance 
with  the  iconoclastic  Greeks  (see  the  Cochx  CaroUnut^ 
in  Muratori,  vol.  iU,  pt.  ii,  p.  116  sq.).  On»  of  the 
most  tronblesome  neighlx>rs  of  the  papal  territory  was 
the  I^mbard  king  Desiderius,  who  devastated  it  sev- 
eral times.  He  was,  however,  conciliated  in  A.D.  766, 
and  we  find  Desiderius  at  Rome  that  year  engaged  in 
his  devotions,  and  patting  the  Church  in  possession  of 
some  portions  of  his  property.  Pope  Paul  I  is  vener- 
ated by  the  Romish  Church  as  a  saint  (June  28).  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  monks,  and  erected  a  monastery  in 
his  parental  home.  He  was  kind  towards  the  poor, 
and  exhibited  a  compassionate  spirit  for  all  troubled 
hearts.  He  died  June  28, 767,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  who  is  known  as  Constantino  II.  Pope 
I^auPs  letters  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the 
councils,  and  in  Gretser's  collection ;  but  as  one  of 
them  bears  a  date  after  the  decease  of  this  pontiff, 
their  genuineness  is  called  in  question.  See  Ray- 
naldus,  i^imafeff;  Chacon,  VUa  PtmAfiaimBomamorttm; 
Bower,  HisL  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iil ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the 
Papary.  i,  822-^24 ;  Reichel,  Ui&t,  of  the  Rnrnan  See  in 
the  Middle  Agee,  p.  118  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  Biet.  voL 
ui ;  Milman,  Hitl,  ofLaX,  CkrieHanUsf,  ii,  428-482 ;  Asch- 
bach  (R.  C),  Kirehen^Uxikon,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul  n,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  Venetian  by  birth. 
His  oriiinsl  name  was  Pietro  B(irbo,  and  he  wos  the 
nephew  of  pope  Eugenins  III,  through  the  sister  of  the 
latter.  Barbo  had  been  successively  archdeacon  at 
Bo1c>{^a  and  bishop  of  Cervia.  He  entered  upon  the 
ponti  ficate  in  1464.  Paul  1 1  began  by  correcting  abuses, 
and  checking  the  exactions  of  the  officers  and  secreta- 
ries of  the  papal  court,  who  levied  contributions  at 
pleasore  from  those  who  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Rome 
for  licenses,  rescripts,  and  other  official  papers.  He  en- 
deavored  also  to  form  a  league  of  the  Christian  princes 
against  the  Turks.  But  while  he  resumed  the  design 
of  his  predecessor  fbr  a  general  crusade  against  the 
Mohammedans,  Paul  adopted  a  course  of  policy  which 
perpetuated  disunion  in  Christendom.  He  aided  Fer- 
dinand in  expelling  tbe  partiaans  of  Anjou  from  Na- 
ples (q.  r.),  and  consequently  quarrelled  with  that  mon- 
arch respecting  certain  fiefs  and  arrears  of  tribute 


cidmed  by  the  Holy  See ;  he  attacked  Podiebrad,  king 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  ground  that  he  fisvored  the  HusHito 
movement,  and  sent  a  legate  to  Louis  XI  to  claim  the 
definite  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  And 
so,  while  Paul  opposed  the  king  of  France,  excited  a 
civil  war  in  Bohemia  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Hussites  ;  Po- 
LA9D),  and  fomented  the  discords  of  Italy,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  Christendom  were  forgotten,  and  the 
Turks  continued  to  acquire  new  territory.  When,  by 
their  taking  of  Negropont,  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
val power  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  seemed  a  certainty, 
and  they  threatened  Italy,  he  proclaimed  (in  1468)  a 
general  peace  among  the  Italian  governments,  threat- 
ening with  excommunication  those  who  did  not  ob- 
serve it.  But  the  decision  had  been  reached  too  late, 
and  ere  the  final  preparations  for  a  united  attack  of  the 
Turks  had  t)een  perfected,  pope  Paul  II  died  suddenly, 
July  25, 1471 .  He  was  the  first  pontiff  who  openly  de- 
dared  himself  a  foe  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  An 
academy  had  been  formed  at  Rome  for  the  cultivation 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  philology-,  of  which 
Poniponius,  LsBtus,  Platina,  and  other  learned  men  were 
members.  Paul,  who,  unlike  his  predecessor  Pius  II,  had 
no  taste  for  profane  learning,  became  suspicious  of  the 
academicians  and  their  meetings.  Some  one  probably 
excited  his  suspicions  by  accusing  them  of  infidelity 
and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  academy  was  pro- 
scribed, some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  were 
seized  and  tortured,  and  among  them  Platina,  who  after 
a  year's  imprisonment  was  released  through  the  inter- 
cession of  several  cardinals.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Phitina,  in  his  Lieet  of  the  Popesj  which  he 
wrote  afterwards  under  Sixtas  IV,  did  not  spare  the 
memory  of  Paul  II.  But  besides  Platina,  other  con- 
temporary writers,  such  as  Corio  Ammirato,  an  anony- 
mous chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the  monk  Jacopo  Fi- 
lippo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavorably  of  this  pope. 
Cardinal  Qnerini  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  Paul 
II  in  his  Vindicite  adrertus  PlcUmam  alioeqne  Obtree- 
tatoree,  and  Romaniats  claim  that  Paul  II  is  maligned 
by  Protestants  because  he  proved  the  persecutor  of  the 
HOssites.  There  is  however  no  justice  in  this  accusa- 
tion, for  many  Romanists  themselves  confess  that  Paul 
1 1  was  envious,  malicious,  and  hypocritical.  His  vacil- 
lating policy  speaks  for  itself.  He  was  ambitious  for 
the  extension  of  papal  power,  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  and  their  exemp- 
tion ftt>m  the  jurisdiction  of  temporal  courts,  as  is 
most  clearly  proven  in  his  conduct  towards  Louis  XI, 
j  and  the  ti^acherons  cardinal  Balluc,  who  deserved 
to  be  executed  for  the  betrayal  of  his  sovereign  to 
Charles  of  Burgundy  at  Perronne.  See  Bluratori, 
Sa-^,  Rer.  Ital,  vol.  ill,  pt.  ii,  p.  998 ;  Bower,  GeevK 
der  Bdffwehea  Pi^te,  ix,  812 ;  Artaud,  ffiti,  dee  Stm- 
tenziiu  PnHfi Rom.  (Paris,  1847),  iii,  841  rq. ;  I/iet. of 
Popery  (Lend.  1888,  8vo),  ch.  xvi ;  Reichel,  Hist,  of 
the  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  235  sq. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte  (R.  C),  Kircheu'Lexikonj  s.  v. ;  Aschbach, 
Kirthfn'IjexQeon^  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul  III,  a  noted  pope  of  Rome,  flourished  in  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  original  name  was  AUessandro  Famese. 
He  was  bom  at  Carino,  in  Tuscany,  in  1468.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  the  Medici  at  Florence, 
and  there  acquired  great  familiarity  vrith  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek.  After  this  he  lived  at  Rome,  largely 
given  up  to  pleasore  and  frivolity.  He  kept  low  com- 
pany, supported  mistresses,  became  a  ftther,  and  in 
many  ways  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  He 
finally,  however,  became  more  serious,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed in  tbe  apostolical  chancellory,  and  soon  gained 
friends  by  his  learning  and  promptness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties.  In  1498  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Montefiascone,  and  in  1499  was  created  a  cardinal.  As 
such  he  served  in  important  trusts,  and  eventually  be- 
came bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
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On  the  death  of  Gfoment  VII,  in  15S4,  Faraese  was 
elected  pope,  just  at  the  cruis  when  the  most  urgent 
applications  were  made  by  the  various  states  of  Europe 
tu  Rome  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  which 
was  required  by  the  state  of  the  Western  Church,  dis> 
tracted  by  the  disavowal  of  the  papal  supremacy  by 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  the  measures  of 
Henry  Yill  of  England.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
the  new  pontiff  was  well  adapted  for  the  settlement  of 
the  great  controversies.  He  showed  himself  favorable 
to  the  Reforming  party  within  the  Church.  He  made 
choice  of  discreet  and  honorable  men  for  his  college  of 
cardinals.  Of  those  to  whom  Paul  III  gave  the  red 
hat  shortly  after  his  accession  were  Contarini,  Car^a, 
Pole,  Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had  belonged 
to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of  whom  were 
friendly  to  the  protestant  doctrine  of  salvation.  He 
also  appointed  commissioners  of  reform,  whose  dpty  it 
was  to  point  out  and  remove  the  much-complained-of 
abuses  in  the  Roman  curia.  He  even  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  through 
his  nuncio,  Peter  Paul  Vergerius,  and  it  seemed  not 
impossible  that  the  concessions  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  would  once  more  unite  these  and  all  Protestants 
with  the  Romish  body.  In  1587  Paul  gave  further 
expression  to  his  desire  for  peace  and  union  by  his  call 
of  thd  council  to  meet  in  Mantua  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  Grerman  Protestants,  believing  the  pontiff  siiicere 
in  his  endeavors,  were  encouraged  to  appoint  Luther 
to  draw  up  a  clear  statement  of  their  grievances  and 
differences  of  opinion,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.),  in  February,  adopted  the 
articles  which  Luther  had  written  out  and  presented. 
But  as  they  feared  that  their  radical  position  about  the 
papal  and  episcopal  authority  would  not  be  likely  to 
iind  favor  with  Romanists,  the  assembly  rejected  the 
invitation  to  the  council,  and  simply  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  imperial  vice-chan- 
cellor the  articles  adopted.  The  Romanists,  discour- 
aged and  maddened  by  the  boldness  of  the  Pirotestant 
party,  now  hoped  to  bring  about  by  threats  what  they 
had  failed  to  carry  in  kindness.  They  encouraged  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  estates  to  join  themselves  to- 
gether in  Christian  union,  or,  as  they  called  the  body, 
the  Holif  League  (q.  v.).  The  Protestants,  seeing  the 
hostile  array  of  the  Romanists,  now  strengthened  the 
Smalcald  leaguers,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  Switzerland.  Every  preparation  was  made  on 
both  sides  for  conflict,  and  not  for  peace,  and  yet  both 
claimed  to  be  preparing  simply  for  defence.  In  1640 
the  emperor  Charles  of  Germany  called  another  con- 
ference, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  religious  union 
that  might  have  the  approval  of  the  pope.  See  Intb- 
BiM  OF  Ratisbon.  The  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
at  the  opening  of  this  conference  at  Ratisbon,  in  1641, 
made  the  sanguine  Contarini  and  his  friends  very 
hopefhl ;  but  while  Bucer  and  Melancthon  were  mod- 
erate and  yielding,  Luther  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
platform  adopted  on  account  of  its  want  of  definiteness, 
and  had  no  confidence  in  the  practicableness  of  a  union. 
On  the  Romish  side,  the  same  opposition  and  distrust 
manifested  itself.  Caraffa  would  not  approve  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  Contarini  had  sanc- 
tioned, though  he  conceded  that  there  was  need  of 
practical  and  immediate  reforms.  "Caraffa  stood 
forth  as  the  representative  and  leader  of  those  who 
were  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  the  polity  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Church  against  all  innovation,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  aimed  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  strict  and 
even  'ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  all  its  officen,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest"  Paul  III  took  sides  with 
Caraffa  and  his  party.  Some,  and  it  seems  reasonably, 
claim  that  there  was  jealousy  of  Charles  Y  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  project  of  this  conference  was  frustrated 
because  it  was  feared  that  Charles  V,  strengthened  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Smalcald, 
would  prove  treacherous  to  the  papacy,  like  Henry 


YIII  of  England.  The  papal  party,  tiierefore,  not 
only  broke  up  the  Ratisbon  conference,  but  shortly  after 
the  papal  troops  which  had  been  sent  Charles  were  re- 
called, and  Francis  I  was  even  induced  to  side  with  the 
Protestants,  who  were  now  in  conflict  with  tbe  imperial 
forces.  The  result  was  that  the  Protestant  cause,  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  possibly  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction, was  strengthened  by  its  worst  enemies  (see 
Fisher,  p.  49, 166).  A  general  council  of  tbe  Church 
was  indispensable,  if  the  Protestants  were  ever  to  be 
gained  over  again  to  the  old  fold.  Heniy  YIII  bad 
been  excommunicated,  and  England  was  greaftlr  dis- 
tanced from  papal  interests;  and  the  Jesuitic  order, 
which  had  been  sanctioned,  had  failed  to  effect  a  heal- 
ing of  the  discord.  In  1642,  finally,  the  call  was  issued 
by  papal  wiU,  but  the  war  between  Charles  and  Fran- 
cis which  was  now  waging  delayed  the  aasembling  cf 
the  conference  (at  Trent)  until  1646.  These  dd^^ 
are  also  charged  upon  Paul,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  times.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  coancil  [see 
Tbbnt]  failed  to  bring  about  the  much-desired  rssah. 
Paul  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  doee  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  occurred  in  1668.  He  died  Nov.  10,  1649, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III  (q.  v.).  Pope  Paal 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  friends,  and  though 
he  favored  reform,  he  lacked  boldness,  and  feared  too 
much  from  defections,  which  were  probably  never  in- 
tended, or  even  conceived,  except  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. The  charges  of  vacillation  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Protestants  may  be  true  or  not,  but  the  cfaaijges  of 
simony  and  selfishness  which  have  been  presented 
against  him  are  not  so  easily  answered.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  aggrandize  his  own  family.  His  natural  son, 
Pier  Luigi  Famese,  he  made  first  duke  of  Castro,  sod 
afterwards  duke  of  Panna  and  Piaceasa.  For  Us 
grandson  Ottavio  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Margaret, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y,  and  made  him  duke 
of  Camerino.  The  pope  subdued  the  people  of  Perugia 
who  had  revolted  against  him,  put  to  death  serecal  ef 
the  leaders,  and  built  a  citadel  to  keep  the  dtiaeos  is 
awe.  He  also  attacked  the  Colonna,  the  most  |M>««r- 
ful  baronial  family  in  the' neighborhood  of  Boose,  took 
all  their  strongholds,  and  obliged  the  membors  of  that 
family  to  take  refuge  in  the  flefs^  which  ther  held  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  received  in  the  s 
the  news  of  the  tratrical  death  of  his  son  Pter 
who  was  murdered  at  Piacenza,  where  he  had  naade  ha 
self  odious  by  his  tyranny  and  his  lust.  Overc 
grief  at  the  news,  he  told  his  two  grandsons,  who  were 
with  him  at  the  time,  to  take  warning  fton  tlicir  1^ 
ther's  death,  and  to  live  fai  the  iear  of  God.  Pope  I^al 
III  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Bnsanaa  and 
cardinal  Sadolet,  and  also  wrote  some  Ifctee  to  sevcnl 
of  Cicero's  letters.  See  Panvhiius,  Vka  Bamii  III; 
Querini,  fmoffo  ponUJieu  PcuM  III;  Baynaldas,  Ja> 
nalet;  Ranke,  Hut,  ofAe  Papaeg,  i,  112  sq.  ;  Riddk. 
HiH,  of  ike  Papacy,  vol.  i ;  Gieseler,  EeeUa,  HiH.  iv, 
166;  Burnet, /ftfl.o/' /As  J2r/brNMifMi»,Tt(4.ni;  Fisface. 
HiH.  of  the  lUfarmaHim,  p.  a,  49, 166,  896,  401:  Lea. 
HuL  of  Sacerdotal  CeHbaey;  Ffoolkes,  Hid.  of  tie  Di- 
vUiontt ofChritteitdom, i, §68;  Bobertsoo, BuL^Ckmria 
V;  ZeUickrifi  fSr  hklorUche  Tknlogk,  April,  187a. 
art.  i;  Wetser  u.  Welte,  Kirckm-Leakom  (B.  C),  ^^ 
281.    (J.H.W.) 

Paul  IV,  pope  of  Borne,  was  the  descendant  cf  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family  named  Caraffa,  and  was  beta 
in  Naples  in  1476.  His  early  career  was  distingniabcd 
for  ascetic  rigor.  In  1507  be  was  appointed  bishop  ef 
Chieti,  in  which  see  he  labored  most  earnestly  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  for  the  revival  of 
and  morality.  With  this  view  he  established,  in 
junction  with  several  congenial  reformers,  the 
gation  of  secular  clergy  called  Tkeaimet  (q.  r.\  and 
was  himself  the  first  superior.  He  was  made  eardinal 
in  1&86,  and  organised  the  tribunal  of  the  InqolsitMMi 
in  Boma,    On  the  death  of  MarceUus  11  inldU,  al- 
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though  in  his  seTenty-ninth  year,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed.  He  entered  npon  the  wider  career  which  his 
new  position  opened  for  him  witti  all  the  ardor  of  a 
yoan^  man,  and  with  all  the  stem  enthnsiasm  which 
bad  characterised  him  daring  life.  He  was  remarlsablj 
large  and  lean,  wallced  with  a  hurried  step,  and  seemed 
to  be  all  sinew.  As  he  had  never  confined  himself 
hitherto  in  his  daily  habits  to  any  precise  rules — he 
would  often  sleep  during  the  day  and  study  at  night 
— so  he  ever  followed  in  other  matters  the  impulses 
of  the  moment.  But  these  were  swayed  by  opinions 
formed  in  the  course  €it  a  long  life,  and  which  had 
now  become  a  second  nature.  He  seemed  to  know  no 
other  dutv  and  no  other  business  than  the  restoration 
of  the  old  iaith  to  its  former  domination.  He  enforced 
vigorously  upon  the  clergy  the  observance  of  all  the 
clerical  duties,  established  a  censorship,  and  completed 
the  organisation  of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  But  while 
he  was  thus  intent  upon  strengthening  the  papal  hie- 
larchy,  he  also  manifested  good  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  Thus,  e.  g.,  he  took  measures  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  burdens  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  the  better 
adininiatration  of  justice,  not  sparing  even  his  own 
nephews,  whom  he  banished  from  Rome  on  account  of 
their  corrupt  conduct  and  profligate  life.  His  foreign 
relations  involved  him  in  much  perplexity.  He  was 
embroiled  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  with  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  and  with  Ckwmo,  grand -duke  of  Tuscany. 
Having  condemned  the  principles  of  the  Peace  of 
.Augslinrg,  he  protested  against  its  provisions.  Under 
the  weight  of  so  many  cures  his  old  age  gave  way. 
He  died  Aug.  18, 1559.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  Ijecame  known  to  the  people  of  Rome,  they  rose 
in  insurrection,  ran  to  tbe  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
wouuded  a  Dominican  monk  who  acted  as  commissar}', 
delivered  all  the  prisoners,  and  burned  the  papers. 
They  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  the  pope,  crying 
out,  '*  Death  to  the  Caraffas!'*  The  tumult  lasted 
several  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  as  new 
pope  Pius  IV  (q.  v.).  Paul  IV  wrote,  TractaU  de  aym- 
hoio^  de  emenianda  eec'eria  ad  Paitlum  II I ^  regidas 
Theatinorum : — TracM.^  de  eccUna  VaHcana  et  fjut  tta- 
rer  datum  prine^xUu  de  quadragedmaK  observantia: — Pa- 
rcmes  ad  Bemardum  OcMum : — Ao&c  in  A  rUMeUt  EM- 
cam : — Pub  'icfdH profess : — Oradonea  et  Epistolm.  See 
Caraccioli,  Colkctnnea  hist,  de  Vita  PuulilV (Co\.  1612, 
4to) ;  Magi,  DisqmsU.  kist.  de  PauU  IV  ineulpata  vita 
(Neap.  1672);  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV  (Ravenna, 
1748,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ranke,  Hint,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  207, 
2.34 ;  Ffoulkes,  Divinons  of  Christendom,  vol.  i,  §  67 : 
Bower,  Bixt.  of  the  Pnpes^  vol.  vii ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the 
Pnpncy^  vol.  ii ;  SchrOckh,  Kirch^gesch.  seit  der  Pe- 
fnrmaHon^  iii,  148  sq.,  249  sq.,  258  sq. ;  Hflnsser.  Refor- 
moHonsgestA,  (1868)  p.  296  sq. ;  Robertson,  Hist,  of 
Charles  V,  bk.  xi  and  xii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lexikon  (Rom.  Cath.),  viii,  281,  232.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Panl  V,  a  noted  pope  of  Rome,  was  originally 
named  Camillo  Borghese.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1552.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  distinguished  canon- 
ist and  theologian ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  prelatical 
career  at  Rome,  he  rose  first  to  the  post  of  nnncio  at 
the  Spanish  court,  and  afterwards  to  the  cardinalate 
in  1596  under  Clement  VIII.  On  the  death  of  r..eo  XI 
in  1605,  cardinal  Borghese  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
His  pontificate  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  concern 
to  maintain  its  pretensions  in  Italy  in  all  their  in- 
tegri^.  Thus  he  was  involved  in  the  celebrated  con- 
flict with  the  republic  of  Venice,  into  which  he  wrs 
plunged  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  1'he  origi- 
nal ground  of  dispute  was  the  question  of  immunity 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals  conceded  to  the 
clergy,  who  claimed  to  be  tried  by  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals alone.  This  claim  the  senate  resisted ;  and  fur- 
ther causes  of  dispute  were  added  by  a  mortmain  law, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  relig- 
ions orders  or  associations  unless  with  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.     Ench  party  remaining  inflexible  in  its 
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determination,  Paul  V  issued  a  brief  directing  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  doge  and  the 
senate,  and  placing  the  republic  under  an  interdict 
unless  submission  should  be  made  within  twentv-four 
days.  The  senate  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull ; 
and  as  the  members  of  several  monastic  orders  pro- 
fessed that  they  could  not  continue  to  perform  relig- 
ious worship  in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they 
were  allowed  to  quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed 
secular  priests  to  perform  service  in  their  stead.  The 
people  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  bishops  and 
vicars  continued  their  functions  as  usual;  but  there 
was,  nevertheless,  an  animated  conflict  maintained  by 
the  pen,  in  which  the  celebrated  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  [see 
Paul,  Father'],  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  on  the 
papal  side  Bellarmine  and  Baronius,  were  the  leaders. 
There  were  three  points  at  issue  between  the  pope  and 
the  senate:  (1)  The  senate  had  made  a  decree  that 
no  new  convent  or  religions  congregation  should  be 
founded  without  their  permbsion ;  (2)  that  no  property 
or  perpetual  revenue  of  any  kind  should  be  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  without  their  approbation ;  (3)  that  cler- 
ical men  accused  of  crime  should  be  judged  by  the  sec- 
ular power  like  other  citizens.  The  king  of  France 
and  the  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice,  the  court  of 
Spain  that  of  the  pope,  and  Italy  was  threatened  with 
a  war  like  that  of  the  Investitures  (q.  v.).  Henry  IV 
of  France,  however,  proposed  his  mediation,  and  sent 
to  Venice  cardinal  De  Joyeuse,  who,  after  consulting 
with  the  senate,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  compromise  in  1607,  and  peace 
was  restored,  although  dissatisfaction  afterwards  arose 
on  the  subject  of  the  nomination  of  a  patriarch.  The 
decrees  of  the  senate  were  maintained,  but  the  two 
clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  tho^ 
French  king,  were  given  up  to  the  pope,  "saving  the 
right  of  the  republic  to  punish  all  offenders,  clerical  or 
lay,  within  its  dominions."  Upon  this  arrangement 
being  made  the  interdict  was  removed.  A  misunder- 
standing of  a  similar  nature  arose  between  the  pope 
and  the  crown  of  France  (Louis  XIII)  as  to  the  ri^ht 
of  censorship  of  books,  and  as  to  the  approval  of  the 
disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  but  it 
was  removed  by  mutual  explanations.  See  Sdartcz. 
Pope  PauFs  administration  was  vigorous  and  enlight- 
ened. He  reformed  many  abuses  in  the  tribunals  of 
the  Roman  court,  and  did  much  for  the  promotion  of 
pulilic  works,  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
antiquities,  the  improvement  of  the  museums  and  li- 
braries, and  the  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
enlarged  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal  palaces,  restored 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or 
repaired  aqueducts,  made  additions  to  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, collected  statues  and  other  antiquities,  and  built 
the  handsome  villa  Mondragone  at  Frascati.  Paul  V 
was  also  much  given  to  the  improvement  and  provid- 
ing of  charitable  and  pious  institutions.  He  likewise 
established  the  fortune  of  the  Borghese  family,  which  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families.  Paul  V 
died  Jan.  28, 1621,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 
Paul  V  avoided  decisions  in  all  dogmatical  controver- 
sy. Thus  he  reserved  his  judgment  in  the  controver- 
sies on  the  doctrine  of  mercy  [see  Motjna  ;  Quirt- 
ism],*  and  commanded  silence  to  both  parties  in  the 
controversy  regarding  the  immaculate  conception. 
He  sainted  Lovola  and  Charles  Borromeo.  See  Bzo- 
vins.  Vita  PauU  V;  De  Montor,  Hist,  des  souv.  Pont. 
Pomains;  Muratori,  Annates  d'ltalie,  ann.  1616  and 
sq. ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy^  i,  604 ;  Bower,  Hist, 
of  the  PopeSf  vol.  vii ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeseh.  sett  der 
Bff.  iii,  846  sq. ;  iv,  305  sq. ;  Le  Bret,  Gesch.  v.  Italien^ 
iii,  20.3  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii ;  Wetzor 
u.  Welte,  Ktrchen-Lexikon  (Rom.  Cath.),  viii,  282,  283. 
(J.H.W.) 

Paul,  David,  a  celebrated  Polish  Unitarian  di- 
vine, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
In  1S6S  he  took  part  in  a  discussion  against  the  Lu- 
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therans  at  Weisaenborg,  and  was  so  persuasive  in  his 
arguments  that  the  princes  and  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
country  embraced  bis  doctrines.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  else  known  of  his  history.  See  Krasinski, 
//iff.  oflhe  Re/,  in  Pokmd,  i,  d5G. 

Paul,  Vinoent  de,one  of  the  most  eminent  saints 
of  the  modem  Romish  Church,  and  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation of  **  Priests  of  the  Missions/'  was  bom  of 
very  humble  parentage  at  Ranquines,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dax,  France,  in  1576.  The  indications  of  ability 
which  lie  exhibited  as  a  youth  interested  in  him  sev- 
eral people  of  influence  and  means,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Toulonse  to  be  educated.  He  became  an  ecclesiastical 
student,  and  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1600. 
For  a  time  he  was  tntor  in  a  noble  family,  and  was 
then  mide  principal  of  the  a>llege  *^Des  Sons  En- 
fans."  On  a  voyage  which  he  was  making  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Narbonne  ths  ship  in  which  he  had  taken 
passage  was  captured  by  corsairs,  and  he  was  sold 
into  slavery  at  Tunis.  After  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  most  forlorn  condition,  he  succeeded  in 
reclaiming  his  master,  a  renegade  Christian,  to  the 
true  faith,  and  together  with  him  Paul  made  his  es- 
cape from  Barbary.  They  landed  in  France  in  1607. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  pontiff  with  an  important  mission  to  the  French 
court  in  1608.  He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  became  the  almoner  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  He 
also  taught,  and  as  tutor  of  the  children  of  M.  de 
Gondy,  the  commandant  of  the  galleys  at  Marseilles, 
gained  the  friendship  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
secured  the  appointment  as  almoner-general  of  the 
galleys  in  1619.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  well- 
known  incident  occurred  of  his  offering  liimself  and 
being  accepted  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  convicts, 
whom  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair 
at  having  been  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  in 
extreme  destitution.  But  Vincent  de  Paul  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  having  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
eventually  grew  into  the  great  and  influential  congre- 
gation of  *'  Priests  of  the  Missions,"  an  association  of 
priests  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  assisting 
the  parochial  clergy  by  preaching  and  hearing  confes- 
sions periodically  in  those  districts  to  which  they  may 
be  invited  by  the  local  pastors.  The  rules  of  this  con- 
gregation were  approved  hy  Urban  VIII  in  1632,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  fathers  established  themselves 
in  the  so-called  priory  of  St.  Lazare,  in  Paris,  whence 
their  name  of  LazaritU  (q.  v.)  is  derived.  From  this 
date  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  organization  of  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  To  him  Paris  owes  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  first 
systematic  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and 
the  due  education  of  a  class  theretofore  neglected,  or 
left  to  the  operation  of  chance  charity.  The  pious  Sis- 
terhood of  Charity  is  an  emanation  of  the  same  spirit, 
and  Vincent  was  intrasted  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
with  the  direction  of  the  newly  founded  order  of  Sis- 
ters of  the  Visitation.  The  qneen,  Anne  of  Austria, 
warmly  rewarded  his  exertions,  and  Lonis  XIII  chose 
him  as  his  spiritual  assistant  in  his  last  illness.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  was  placed  by  the  queen-regent  at  the 
head  of  the  Conseil  de  Conteience,  the  council  chiefly 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs ;  and  the  period  of  his  presidency  was  long 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  aura  of  impartial  and  hon- 
est distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  France. 
Vincent  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  scholar ; 
but  his  preaching,  which  (like  that  of  the  fathers  of 
his  congregation  of  Lazarists)  was  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  was  singularly  affecting  and  impressive.  He 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  the  Rnhs  or  ConttUtttiont 
of  the  Cmgrfgation  of  the  Mission  (1685);  Copfirenees 
on  th?.se  Constitutions  (4to\  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  priests  of  the 
mission,  or  to  other  friends,  on  spiritual  subjects.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  at  St.  Lazare,  Sept.  27, 1660, 


and  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII  in  1787.  His  fee* 
tival  is  held  on  July  19,  the  day  of  his  canonizatioa. — 
Chambers.  See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Lfgmd* ;  Jervis,  Uitt, 
of  the  Church  of  France,  i^  819  sq. ;  ii,  11 ;  Hook,  Ec- 
clet.  Biog.  vil,  592.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul,  ^97illiam,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  floor- 
bhed  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Of  his 
early  history  we  know  scaroely  an^*thing.  He  was 
not  educated  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  mimtkxy^  bat 
had  entered  the  mercantile  profMsion,  and,  pcMsesaed 
of  a  large  property,  had  made  himself  quite  piomlneBt 
in  that  walk  of  Ufe,  when,  through  the  infloeace  of 
bishop  Sheldon,  Paul  was  called  into  the  minisiry,  and 
finally  given  the  important  see  of  Oxford.  It  was 
hoped  that  his  vast  wealth  would  be  expended  fer  the 
good  of  the  bishopric,  and,  to  Judge  from  the  pvepan- 
tions  he  made  for  the  rebnilding  of  the  dilapidated 
episcopal  palace  at  Cuddesden,  the  hope  was  not  as- 
founded.  He  died  suddenly  in  1665,  having  held  the 
see  onlv  two  veara.  He  also  held  the  vmlnaUe  regtorr 
of  Chinnor  in  cowunemdam.  See  Stoughton,  Ecdet, 
UiiU  ofEngUmi  {Church  of  the  BeUoratioH%  i,  490. 

Paula,  St.  C^yo  UavXu),  was  a  noble  Roman  ma- 
tron, a  pupH  and  disciple  of  Jerome.     Thon^^b  de- 
scended from  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  and  acc<^ 
tomed  to  luxurious  self-indulgence,  she  preferred  to 
follow  her  saintly  teacher  to  Bethlehem  and  devote 
herself  to  a  religious  life.     The  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Jerome  at  Rome  is  said  to  be  upon  the  spot  wlieFe 
the  house  of  Paula  stood,  in  which  she  entertained 
that  holy  man  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  A.D.  3^ 
She  studied  Hebrew,  in  order  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures l)etter.     She  built  a  monastery,  hospital,  and 
three  nunneries  at  Bethlehem.     Her  daughter  St.  £o- 
stochia  was  with  her.    The  rule  for  these  convents  was 
very  strict,  and  her  own  austerities  were  so  severe  tlut 
she  was  reprimanded  for  them  by  St.  Jerome.    Her 
granddaughter  Baula  was  sent  to  her  at  Bethlehem  to 
be  educated,  and  succeeded  her  as  superior  of  the  mra- 
astery.    Paula  died  (A.D.  404)  making  the  aign  of  the 
cross  on  her  lips,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Blanger,  where  her  empty  tomb  is  now  seen  Bear 
that  of  St,  Jerome.    Her  relics  are  said  to  be  at  Sent. 
She  is  commemorated  Jan.  26. 

Paula,  Frances  op.    See  Francis. 

Paula,  Vincentius.    See  YiNCBNnim.- 

Pauli,  Bmeat  L.    See  Pauli,.  Pbiup  Rexs* 

HOLD. 

Pauli,  Gregoriua,  a  Unitarian  divine  of  Italiaa 
descent,  flourished  at  Brzeziny  in  Poland  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  1656  he  attended 
the  Synod  of  Secemin,  and  fiivored  Gonesins  (q.  v.), 
who  there  proclaimed  his  anti- Trinitarian  opinkn«. 
Being  accused  at  the  Synod  of  Pinczow  on  that  u- 
count,  he  threw  off  every  restraint,  and  proclaiiaed 
from  the  pulpit  his  opinions  respecting  the  nytatty 
of  the  Trinity.  He  rejected  the  Nicene  deed  »»! 
the  doctrine  of  the  first  five  cecamenical  cooncili. 
He  went  even  much  fiurther  than  Goneains  and  Arias 
maintaining  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  hia  binh, 
and  consequentl}'  reduced  him  to  the  conditioti  of  mto. 
He  condemned  the  baptism  of  inCuils,  and  maintaiaeJ 
that  Christ  had  abolished  the  temporal  powers  that 
death  did  not  separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  sod 
that  the  body  did  not  in  reality  die;  that  the  Bttj 
Scriptures  do  not  establish  any  difference  between  the 
resurrection  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  bnt  that  ther 
will  both  have  a  common  resurrection ;  that  the  ^puit 
formed  not  a  separate  and  independent  sabetanoe; 
that  God  raised  fVom  the  dead  the  body  of  Chri< 
which  entered  heaven;  that  the  doctrine  about  the 
death  of  the  liody  was  introduced  by  the  antichrK 
who  established  by  it  purgatory  and  tlie  invocattino  o( 
the  saints.  Pauli  was  also  inclined  to  a  oommonity 
of  goods.    These  daring  propositions  were  strenuously 
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oppofied  by  Samicki  and  tlie  ortbodox  party.,  which 
wu8  atfOBg  at  that  synod.  They  boldly  donoonced 
the  doctrine  of  Pauli  as  diingerons,  and  subversive  of 
Christiunity  itself.  The  synod  separated,  however, 
without  giving  any  final  decision,  but  a  war  from  the 
pulpit  was  begun  on  the  subject  The  S^^nod  of  Ro- 
gow,  in  July,  1562,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  oon- 
ciliating  the  parties,  evinced  a  leaning  to  the  doctrines 
of  Pauli,  and  that  of  Pincaow  (August,  1562)  was 
composed  of  a  majorl^  of  his  adherents ;  but  Saraicki 
refused  to  acknowledge  its  authority.  Another  synod, 
which  met  at  the  same  place  (Nov.  4, 1562),  tried  to 
preserve  a  union  by  a  propoeition  that  the  confession 
of  the  Helvetian  Church  should  be  signed,  but  that 
aU  should  be  permitted  to  examine  and  to  explain  it 
without  lunitation.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  orthodox  party.  But  the  conference  of  Piotrkow, 
which  Vas  held  the  same  year,  established  a  final  sep- 
aration, as  the  anti-Trinitarian  party,  guided  by  the 
ministers  Pauli,  Stanislav,  Ludomirski,  Martin  us  Kro- 
wicki,  George  Shoman,  and  the  nobles  John  Niemo- 
jowski,  Hieronymus  Filipowski,  and  John  Kazanow- 
ski,  solemnly  declared  their  rejection  of  the  ro3'stery 
of  the  Trinity.  Samicki,  supported  by  the  influence 
of  Boucer,  castellan  of  Biecz,  and  by  Myrzkowski,  pal- 
atine of  Cracow,  assembled  on  May  14,  1563,  at  tbe 
List-named  capital,  a  synod  of  the  standi  adherents  of 
the  Helvetian  Church.  It  condemned  in  an  unquali- 
fied manner  the  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  sum- 
moned Pauli,  who  was  minister  of  the  congiegation  of 
Craoov,  to  resign  his  office.  He  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  this  injunction,  but  remained  for  some  time 
at  the  head  of  a  separate  congregation  which  had  em- 
braced his  opinions.  He  retired  to  Pinczuw,  whence 
he  passed  to  Racow,  and  presided  over  the  congrega^ 
tion  of  that  place  until  his  death  in  1591.  He  advo- 
cated all  hts  life  tbe  doctrine  that  a  Christian  should 
neither  accept  civil  ofiices  nor  bear  arms.  See  Kra- 
sinski,  Hitt.  of  the  Rtf,  in  Poland,  i,  857  sq. 

Fanll,  Fbilip  Reinbold,  one  of  the  pioneer 
ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  Prussia, 
June  22,  1742.  His  father,  Ernest  L.  Pauli,  was  a 
clerg3*man  of  high  standing,  and  at  one  time  court- 
preacher.  Philip  completed  his  literary  course  in  the 
aniventities  of  Halle  and  Leipsic,  travelled  for  some 
time  in  Europe,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1788.  For 
sex-eral  years  he  taught  school,  last  at  Philadelphia 
Academy ;  in  1789  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  placed  over  several  congregations  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Reading,  Pa., 
where  **he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  activity  as 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months,*'  at  the  same 
time  conducting  a  **  Latin  and  French  School."  He 
died  Jan.  27, 1815.  Mr.  Pauli  was  a  man  of  good  parts 
and  finished  education.  **He  was  regarded  in  his 
day  as  an  eloquent  preacher."  Two  of  his  sons  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Church.  See  Harbaugh, 
Fatken  of  the  Ref  Church,  iU,  21-24.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Paul!  Joannites,  a  name  given  to  the  Attimgwi9y 
and  sometinies  to  all  the  Pauii/^au, 

PanUanista,  the  followers  of  Panl  of  Samoaata. 
See  Pauliahs. 

Fanllans,  tsit  Panlianlats,  or  Bamoaatians, 
tbe  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  260,  and  deposed  by  the  unani- 
moos  sentence  of  a  great  council  held  in  Antioch  in 
269  or  270.  See  Paul  of  Samosata.  He  refused 
to  submit  to  tbe  decision  of  the  council,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  Aurelian's  authority  to  enforce  their  decree  is 
memorable  as  the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  in- 
terference oi  the  secular  power  in  the  internal  m  flairs 
of  the  Church.  One  of  tbe  canons  of  Nice  required 
tbe  Paulians  to  be  reliaptized,  because  in  baptizing 
tbey  did  not  nse  the  only  lawful  form  according  to 


Christ's  cottiiAand. — Forbes,  Nioem  Omd  (see  Index). 

See  ASTBMOMITBS. 

Paulicians  is  the  name  of  a  powerftil  Eastern  sect, 
which  originated  probably  in  or  before  the  6th  centur}'. 
According  to  Peter  «f  Sicily  and  Photius,  the  sect  was 
originated  ia  Armenia  by  two  brothers,  one  named  Paul 
(firom  whom  they  are  alleged  to  have  received  their 
name)  and  the  <^er  named  John,  who  flourished  as 
far  back  as  the  4th  century.  Others  trace  them  to 
an  Armenian  named  Paul  who  lived  nnder  Jo«(tin- 
ian  II  (A.D.  670-711).  Still  others  trace  them  back 
to  even  an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  century,  and 
hold  that  their  name  was  proljably  -derived  from  the 
high  esteem  which  they  cherished  as  a  body  for  the 
apostle  Panl.  According  to  Gieseler  and  Neander 
they  had  their  wigin  from  one  Conetantiine  of  Mana- 
nalis  (near  Samosata),  an  Armenian,  who  had  received 
a  present  of  two  volumes — one  contskiinif  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  other  the  Epistles  of  Panl — and  who 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Paul,  in  testimony  of 
his  great  veneration  for  that  aposde.  They  were  un- 
donbtedly  believers  in  the  two  oriidnal  principles  of 
good  and  evil ;  bat  they  combined  with  this  dualism  a 
high  value  for  the  universal  nse  of  the  Scripture,  a  re- 
jection of  all  external  forms  ia  religion,  and  a  special 
abhorrence  of  the  use  of  images.  Their  opinions  are 
known,  like  so  many  other  sects,  oniv  through  the  rep- 
resentations of  their  adversaria,  by  whom  tliey  have 
been  designated  as  Manichssans.  It  eeems,  indeed, 
most  probable  that  they  were  descended  from  some  one 
of  the  ancient  Gnostic  sects ;  but  they  differed  widely 
from  tbe  Manichaaans,  at  least  in  Chnrch  government; 
for  they  rejected  tbe  government  by  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  to  which  the  Manichnaas  adhered ;  and 
admitted  no  order  or  individuals  set  apart  by  exclusive 
consecration  for  spiritual  offices.  They  were  charged 
by  their  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  at  one  time 
there  seems  to  have  iieen  good  groitad  for  the  accusa- 
tion. Baanes,  their  leader  at  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, was  notorious  for  his  immorality ;  but  about  the 
year  800  a  reformer  arose  ansongthem  naaied  Sergius, 
whose  opposition  to  this  immorality,  together  with  his 
exertions  to  extend  the  sect,  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  a  second  founder.  Both  liefare  and  after  this  reform 
they  were  subject  to  much  suspicion  and  bitter  perse- 
cution, and  were  repressed  with  fpreat  severity  by  the 
Eastern  emperors :  Constans,  Justinian  II,  and  espe- 
cially Leo  the  Isaurian  opposed  them.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Nicephorns  Logotheta  (802-811),  it  may 
be  said  that  all  tlie  eai^ron  perseouted  them  with 
more  or  less  rigor.  Their  greatest  enemy,  however, 
was  llieodoFa  (841-855),  who,  having  ordered  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  Greek  Church, 
had  all  the  recusants  cruelly  put  to  theeword  or  driven 
into  exile.  A  bloody  resistance,  and  Anally  an  emigra- 
tion into  the  Saracen  territory,  was  the  consequence. 
About  A.D.  844  some  of  tlie  Paulicians,  especially  tbe 
adherents  of  Baanes,  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Sergists,  under  the  losdership  of  Carbeus,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  valor  and  res<4utleii,  and,  supported  by 
the  Saracens,  declared  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  for 
fifty  years  the  conflict  was  waged  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  and  fury.  Hie  Paulicians  were  more  or 
less  Bucoessftil  in  the  combat,  made  inroads  upon  the 
Byzantine  territory,  and  in  8^  reached  as  far  as  Eph- 
esus,  but  they  were  altimstely  overpowered  and  forced 
to  submission.  In  970  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
removed  into  the  neighborhood  of  Philippopolis,  in 
Thrace,  where  they  were  granted  religious  ft^edom. 
Thence  the  Paulicians  became  settlers  also  of  Bulgaria, 
and  there  made  many  converts  to  their  sect.  The  re- 
newal of  persecutions  against  them  in  tbe  11th  century 
forced  them  into  Western  Europe.  Their  first  migra- 
tion was  into  Italy  (comp.  Vki&r^  Sketches  of  Proieetanl- 
im  in  Italy,  'p.  14),  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they 
sent  colonies  into  almost  all  the  other  provinces  of  En- 
rope,  and  gradually  formed  a  considerable  number  of 
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religioiu  Assemblies  wbo  adhered  to  tbeir  doctrine, 
and  who  weie  afterwards  persecuted  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  by  the  Roman  pontiffii.  In  Italy  they 
-were  called  Pattxrwi  (q.  y.\  from  a  certain  place  called 
PaUxriay  being  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan,  where  they 
held  their  assemblies;  and  GiUhari^  or  Gaeati,  from 
Gazaria,  or  the  Lesser  Tartary.  In  France  they  were 
called  Albigtnaea  (q.  v.).  The  first  religious  assembly 
which  the  Panlicians  formed  in  Europe  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of 
Robert,  when  many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  A  few  Paulicians,  of  course,  remained  in 
the  East  for  some  time  after  the  migration  of  the  gen- 
eral body.  As  late  as  the  17th  century  there  was  a 
remnant  of  them  existing  in  Bulgaria  (Mosheim,  ii, 
288).  Whether  any  Paulicians  exist  at  present  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  There  are  so-called  Paulicians  in  the 
Danubian  provinces,  but  these  heretics  practice  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  by  their  barbarism  would  seem  to  have 
more  kinship  with  the  Bogomiiea  (q.  v.)*  At  present 
an  accurate  account  of  the  religion  and  opinions  of 
the  Paulicians  is  really  a  desideratum. 

The  Panlicians,  as  we  hare  said  above,  have  been 
accused  of  ManichsBism;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  was  only  a  slanderous  report  raised  against 
them  by  tiieir  enemies,  and  that  they  were,  lor  the 
most  part,  men  who  were  disgusted  with  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  human  invention,  and  desirous  of 
returning  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  The}* 
reftised  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  and 
the  cross,  which  was  sufficient  in  those  ages  to  procure 
for  them  the  name  of  atheists;  and  they  also  refused 
to  partake  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  which  wUl  account  for  the  allegation  that 
they  rejected  them  altogether,  though  it  is  asserted  by 
Neander  and  Gieseler  that  they  simply  denied  the  ma^ 
terial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, barely  possible  that  some  may,  like  the  Quakers 
and  some  other  sects,  actually  have  discarded  them  as 
outward  ordinances.  See  Mosheim,  Church  Hitt.  ii, 
863 ;  Gibbon,  DeeUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(student's  edition,  p.  606  sq. ;  large  edition,  ch.  Hv) ; 
Jones,  Hiti.  ofiha  Chriitian  Church;  Keander,  Church 
Hist.  vol.  iii ;  Gieseler,  Eccles.  ffitt,  vol.  i ;  and  Theol. 
Shidien  und  Kriiiien,  1829,  vol.  ii,  No.  1 ;  Journal  der 
theol.  Lit,  by  Winer  u.  Engelhart,  vol.  vii,  No.  1  and  2 ; 
Hardwick,  Church  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Aget,  p.  84,  91, 
201,  302,  805  sq. ;  Marsden,  Diet,  of  Church  Hist,  (see 
Index).     (J.H.W.) 

Paulinus  or  Antioch  floorished  as  bishop  of  that 
see  in  the  4th  century.  He  was  ordained  presbjrter 
by  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  was  a  leader 
among  the  Eustathian  party  in  that  city.  When  Atha- 
nasius,  after  his  return  ftt>m  exile,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  II,  and  the  murder  of  Greorge  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Arian  patriarch,  assembled  a  council 
at  Alexandria,  Paulinus  sent  two  deacons,  Maximus 
and  Calimerus,  to  take  part  in  its  deliberation.  He 
was  shortly  after  ordained  by  the  hasty  and  impetuous 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  bishop  of  the  Enstathians  at  Anti- 
och— a  step  unwarrantable  and  mischievous,  as  it  pro- 
longed the  schism  in  the  orthodox  party,  which  would 
otherwise  probably  have  been  soon  healed.  His  ordi- 
nation took  place  in  A.D.  862.  He  was  held,  accord- 
ing to  Socrates  {Biat.  Eccks,  iv,  2)  and  Sozomen  (Hist, 
Eoclet,  yi,  7),  in  snch  respect  by  the  Arian  emperor  Va- 
lens  as  to  be  allowed  to  remain  when  his  competitor 
Meletius  was  banished.  Possibly,  however,  the  small- 
ness  of  his  party,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  only 
one  small  church  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes,  iii,  99 ;  Sozo- 
men, vt,  13),  rendered  him  less  obnoxious  to  the  Arians, 
and  they  may  have  wished  to  perpetuate  the  division 
of  the  orthodox  by  exciting  jealousy.  Paulinns^s  re- 
fusal of  the  proposal  of  MeletiuA  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  in  mentioned  elsewhere  [see  Mbletiub  of 
Antioch].  bat  he  at  length  consented  that  whichever 
of  them  died  first,  the  survivor  should  be  recognised  by 


both  parties.  On  the  death  of  Meletius,  howewr  (A.D. 
881),  this  agreement  was  not  observed  by  his  party,  and 
the  election  of  Flavianus  disappointed  the  bopes  of 
Paulinus,  and  embittered  the  schism  still  more.  In 
A.D.  882  Panlinus  was  present  at  a  ooancfl  of  the 
Western  Church,  which  had  all  along  recognised  his 
title,  and  now  ardently  supported  his  cause ;  but  die 
Oriental  churches  generally  recognised  Flavianna,  wbo 
was  de  facto  bishop  of  Antioch.  Paulinas  died  A.D. 
888  or  889.  His  partisans  chose  Evagrins  to  succeed 
bim.  A  confession  of  faith  by  Paulinas  is  preserved 
by  Athanasius  and  Epiphanius  in  the  wotks  cited  be- 
low. See  Epiphanius,  /fcsries.  Ixxvii,  21,  ed.  Petavii; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccks.  iii,  6, 9 ;  iv,  2 ;  t,  6, 9, 15 ;  Sozo- 
men,  Hist,  Ecchs,  v,  12, 18;  vi,  7;  vii,  8,  10,  11,  15: 
Theodoret,  Hist,  Ecdes,  iii,  6;  ▼,  8,  28;  Athanasim, 
ConcH,  Alexandrin.  Epistol.  feu  Tomus  ad  ilnftoclsMei, 
c.  9 ;  Jerome,  Epistd.  ad  Eustoeh.  No.  2,  7,  ed.  vett. : 
86,  ed.  Benedict;  108,  §  6,  ed.  Vallars. ;  In  Bujin.  iU 
iii,  22 ;  Chrouicon,  ed.  Vallars. ;  Theophanes,  Chromy, 
p.  47,  67, 69,  ed.  Paris ;  p.  87, 46,  47,  ed.  Venice ;  p.  ^ 
104, 109,  ed.  Bonn ;  Le  Qui^n,  Oriens  Christian,  vol.  il 
col.  716;  Tillemont,  Mimoires,  voL  vlii;  Fabrlciiis,  Bibi. 
Graca,  ix,  814 ;  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  ChurA  (Patmr- 
chate  of  Alexandria),  i,  193  sq. — Smith,  Diet,  <^Gr.  and 
Rom,  Biog,  and  MyUuL  s.  v. 

Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  8t,^  a  noted  prdate  of 
the  Elastem  Church  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, is  knoMm  especially  for  his  exertions  to  main- 
tain the  orthodox  standard  of  the  Trinitarian  dogma. 
He  was  a  native  of  Frianl,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  at  least  Charlemagne  cmlls  him 
in  773  **arti8  grammaticsB  magister."  He  was  ele- 
vated to  the  patriarchal  dignity  in  A.D.  776,  and  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  scholars  upon  whom  Chariemagne 
depended  for  counsel  in  all  literary  and  eccleriasticd 
affairs.  Paul  of  Aqnileia  took  part  in  the  synoda  at 
Regensburg  in  792,  and  Frankfort  in  794,  which  dealt 
with  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptianists  (q.  v.).  He  alse 
attended  several  provincial  councils^  and  labored  with 
zeal  for  the  Christianizing  of  Carinthia  and  the  Avi- 
ri.  He  probably  died  A.D.  804.  His  works,  whose 
authenticity  is  in  part  called  in  question,  wer«  pcb- 
lished  by  Madrisius  at  Venice  in  1737.  His  mem- 
ory is  observed  on  January  21.  Paulinas,  in  tlie  oooa- 
cil  held  at  Forum  Julium  (Friuli)  (A.D.  791  or  79b\ 
defended  the  Western  Church  against  the  charge  of 
falsifying  the  creed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Gho^t. 
He  held  that  if  the  creed  were  explained  according  to 
the  meaning  of  its  author,  it  could  not  be  said  that  it 
was  altered.  As  the  fathers  of  the  coancil  at  Coa- 
stantinople  had  enlarged  the  Nicene  Creed  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  original  fhimer  of  it  by  the  state> 
ments  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
it  was  added  by  the  Church  that  the  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Son.  As  Christ  himself  said,  the  Father 
is  inseparably  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father: 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  so  roust  we  say  that  he  proceed 
from  both  essentially  and  inseparably.  See  Keander. 
Dogmas^  ii, 486 ;  Acta  88,  Jan.  1,  p.817  sq. ;  and  the 
biographical  sketches  prefixed  to  his  works.    (J.  H.W.) 

PaulinuB  X  St.  Bartholok^ur,  a  noted  Orien- 
talist, of  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites,  whoee  orip- 
nal  name  was  John  Philip  Wkrdin,  was  bem  near 
Mannersdorf,  in  Austria,  April  26, 1748.  He  stad- 
ied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Pragne,  and  ailerwards 
learned  some  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  eoUege 
of  his  order  at  Rome,  which  he  had  joined  in  I7S9. 
He  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  in 
1774,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen  rears,  and  was 
successiTely  appointed  vicar -general  and  apostolic 
visitor.  In  1790  he  returned  to  Rome,  In  order  t» 
superintend  the  religious  works  which  were  printed 
by  the  Propaganda  for  the  nse  of  the  misnonariee  ia 
Hindostan.    He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  7,  1806.     Fa»- 
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liiiiiB  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  being  settled  in  the  south  of  Hindostan, 
be  could  not  obtain  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  as  if  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Brahmins,  but  he  nevertheless  gained  quite  a  mastery 
of  the  tongue,  and  even  published  a  Sanscrit  grammar 
(id  the  Tamul  characters  instead  of  the  Devanagari) 
at  Rome  in  1790,  under  the  title  of  Sidharubam^  »tu 
Cranunatica  Samtendamica^  cwn  Disseriatione  hutorico- 
critiea  in  Luiffuam  Samacndamcam ;  and  also  in  a  full- 
er and  different  form  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  Tyo- 
eanxnOj  teu  locupUttMsima  Samscridamicm  lAmgwB  lugti' 
ifdiu ;  but  both  these  works  are  entirely  superseded  by 
later,  mors  accurate,  and  complete  grammars.  Pau- 
linns  also  wrote  and  edited  many  other  works,  of 
-M'hicb  the  most  important  are,  Syrtema  Brakmcancum 
liturgicumy  mythohgicum,  civile,  ex  monumentis  Indicts, 
etc,  disMTtaJtiohibuM  hittoricis  iUustratum  (Rome,  1791) : 
— India  OrientcUit  Chrisiianaf  continens  Fundationes 
JCcdesiarum,  Seriem  Episcoporum,  Misnones,  Schisma- 
t  r,  Persecationet,  Viroa  iUusires  (ibid.  1794) : — Viaggio 
tille  Indi'  OriesUali  (ibid.  1796): — Amarashinha,  »eu 
/HcHonarn  Sanucridamici  ttcHo  prima,  de  Ccdo ;  ex  tri- 
bus  imediiu  Codidhut  In  Hcis  ManuMcriptis,  ctan  Vertione 
iMiiita  (ibid.  1798)  (the  whole  of  this  dictionary,  of 
which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part,  was  printed 
at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Colebrooke) : — 
De  A  ntiquiiate  et  AffinUoBte  lAngua  Zendiea  el  Samtcrida- 
tnicm  GermamccB  Dis  ertaiio  (ibid.  1798 ;  Padua,  1799)  :— 
and  De  LaHni  Sermom<  Oi-igine  et  cum  Orientalibtu  Lin- 
fftds  Comtexione  (Rome,  1802). — Engl,  Cgchp.  s.  v.  See 
barling,  Cgdop.  BibUogr,  ii,  2313. 

FaaliniiB  op  Bitbr&s  (the  modem  B6ziers),  in 
Gaul,  an  ecclesiastic  of  note,  was  bishop  of  that  city 
aliont  A.D.  420.  Some  have  thought  that  the  Acta  S, 
CenaH  nolarU  Arelatenda  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
Paulinus  rather  than  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  under  whose 
name  they  have  commonly  been  published.  Paulinas 
of  Biterra  wrote  an  encyclical  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  several  alarming  portents  which  bad  occurred  at  Bi- 
terns.  This  letter  is  lost.  Oudin  has  mistakenly  said 
that  it  is  cited  in  the  Annalet  of  Baronius.  Possibly 
Panlinua  of  BiterrsB  is  the  Paulinus  to  whom  Gennadi- 
ns  (De  Viris  lUuatribui,  c.  68)  ascribes  several  Tracta- 
tea  de  Initio  Quadragetima^  etc.  See  Idatius,  Chron. 
ad  ann.  xxv,  Arcad.  et  Honor.;  MirsBus,  Auetar.  de 
/icriplorib.  Eee'ee,  c  68;  Tillemont,  Memoiret,  v,  569; 
Cave,  Hi<  UU.  ad  ann.  410,  i,  389 ;  Oudin,  De  Scrip- 
tnrib.  Ecdes,  vol.  i,  col.  923;  Fabricins,  BibL  Orac.  ix, 
315;  Bibiioth.  Med.  et  Ii^,  Latinit.  v,  206,  ed.  Man- 
fi{;  Acta  Sanctor.  Aug,  v,  128,  etc. ;  GalUa  Chrittiana, 
vol.  vi,  ooL  295  (ed.  Paris,  1789) ;  Biet,  LiU.  de  la 
Frane^,  ii,  131.  — Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Bom.  Biog. 
and  Mgthol,  in,  142. 

Paulinas  of  Milan,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of 
ranch  celebrit}'  near  the  opening  of  the  3d  century, 
was  the  secretary  of  St.  Ambrose,  after  whose  death 
he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaired  to  Africa,  where,  at 
the  request  of  St.  Augustine,  he  composed  a  biography 
of  his  former  patron.  While  residing  at  Carthage  he 
encountered  Ccelestius,  detected  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  disseminated  by  that  active 
dL«cipIe  of  Pelagius,  and,  having  preferred  an  impeach- 
ment of  heresy,  procured  his  condemnation  by  the 
council  which  assembled  in  A.D.  212  under  Aurclius. 
The  accusation  was  divided  into  seven  heads,  of  which 
six  will  be  found  in  that  po  tion  of  the  A  cU  of  the 
Bgnod  preserved  by  Marius  Mercator.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  (217, 218)  we  find  Paulinus  appearing  be- 
fore Zosimus  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  appeal 
against  this  decision,  and  refusing  oliedience  to  the 
adverse  decree  of  the  pope.  Nothing  further  is  known 
with  nsard  to  his  history,  except  that  we  learn  from 
Isidore  that  he  was  eventually  ordained  a  presbyter. 
We  poaaeaa  the  following  works  of  this  author:  Vita 


AmbrosH,  whicli,  although  commenoed  sbon  after  A.D; 
200,  could  not,  from  the  historical  allusions  which  it 
contains,  have  been  finished  until  212.  This  piece 
will  be  found  in  almost  all  the  editions  of  St.  Ambrose. 
In  many  it  is  ascribed  to  Paulinus  Nolanus,  and  in 
others  to  Paulinus  Episcopus: — libeUus  advereut  Cc^- 
leeiium  Zotimo  Papte  oblatus,  drawn  up  and  presented 
towards  the  close  of  A.D.  217.  It  was  printed  from  a 
Vatican  MS.  by  Baronius  in  his  Anmales,  under  A.D. 
218 ;  afterwards  by  Lahb6,  in  his  CoUection  of  Councils 
(Par.  1671,  foL),  ii,  1578 ;  in  the  Benedkstine  edition 
of  St.  Augustine,  vol.  x,  App.  pt.  ii ;  and  by  Constant, 
in  his  EpistolcB  Pontijicum  Bomanorum  (ibid.  1721,  foL), 
i,  963: — De  BenedU^ionibus  Patriwcharum,  is  mention- 
ed by  Isidore  {De  Viris  lUusir.  c.  4),  but  was  not 
known  to  exist  in  an  entire  form  nntil  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Mingarelli  in  a  very  ancient  MS.  belonging 
to  the  library  of  St.  Salvador  at  Bologna,  and  inserted 
by  him  in  the  Anecdota,  published  at  Bologna  (1751, 
4to),  vol.  il,  pt.  i,  p.  199.  A  corrupt  fragment  of  this 
tract  Mill  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  St.  Jerome,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Rn- 
finus.  The  three  productions  enumerated  above  are 
placed  together  in  the  BibUotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venet  1773,  fol.),  ix,  23.  See  Cassianus,  De  Incam. 
c.  7 ;  Isidoms,  De  Viris  lUustr,  c.  4 ;  Galland,  Bibl,  Pair, 
vol.  ix,  Proleg.  c.  ii ;  Schonemann,  Btbl.  Patnm  Lai. 
vol.  ii,  §  21.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Biog.  and 
Mgthol,  iii,  148. 

Paulinus  (Pomtius  Mebopius)  or  Kola,  SL,  a 
noted  prelate  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  was  bom 
about  A.D.  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ausonins,  and  was  recommended  by  him 
to  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  appointed  him  consul  in 
378,  and  afterwards  advanced  him  to  several  offices  of 
great  importance.  Through  the  influence  and  exhor- 
tations  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  world  and  give  his  property  to  the  Church.  He 
retired  from  official  life,  caused  himseif  and  his  wife 
to  be  baptized,  and  lived  quietly  for  a  while  in  the 
vicinitf  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  he  was  finally  induced 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordained 
presbyter,  in  393,  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain.  He  did  not, 
however,  long  remain  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  this  region  of  country,  but  crossed  over 
the  Alps  to  Ital}'.  Passing  through  Florence,  where 
he  was  greeted  with  much  cordiality  by  St.  Ambrose, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and,  after  meeting  with  a  cold 
reception  from  pope  Siricius,  who  probably  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  hasty  irregularity  of  his  ordi- 
nation, reached  Nola,  in  Campania,  whe<e  he  poesess- 
ed  some  property,  soon  after  Easter,  A.D.  894.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  city  were  the  tomb  and  mir- 
acle-working relics  of  Felix,  a  confessor  and  martyr, 
over  which  a  church  had  lieen  erected,  with  a  few 
cells  for  the  accommodstion  of  pilgrims.  In  these 
Paulinus,  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  took  up 
his  abode,  conforming  in  all  points  to  the  observances 
of  monastic  establishments,  except  that  his  wife  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  companion.  After  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  passed  in  holy  meditations  and  acts  of 
charity,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  A.D.  409  (or, 
according  to  Pagi,  in  A.D.  408),  and  during  the  stormy 
inroad  of  the  Goths  attended  in  the  episcopal  capacity 
the  Council  of  Ravenna  (q.  v.)  in  419.  He  died  in  431. 
Paulinus  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us;  the  principal  of  them  are  a 
discourse  on  almsgiving,  some  letters,  and  aome  thirty 
poems  on  religious  subjects.  Paul  was  intimate  with 
tbe  most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  time,  and  is 
frequentl}'  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome.  Paul  of  Nola  was,  in  a  sense,  a  be- 
liever in  image  and  saint  worship.  He  caused  Bibli- 
cal pictures  to  be  exhibited  annually  at  the  festival 
season,  on  the  ground  *Uhat  by  them  the  Bible  scenes 
were  made  clear  to  the  uneducated  rustic  as  they  oould 
not  otherwise  be,  and  impressed  themselves  on  his 
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memoiT,  awakened  \n  hkn  hoty  fcenngs  and  tboughts, 
and  iwtramed  him  from  all  kinds  of  vice."  His  peems, 
tcK>,  are  full  of  direct  pniyers  for  the  inteicessien  of 
the  saints,  especially  of  St.  Felix,  in  whose  honor  he 
erected  a  liasiUca,  and  annually  composed  an  ode,  and 
whom  he  calls  his  patron,  his  father,  his  lord.  He  re- 
lates that  the  people  came  in  great  crowds  around  the 
wonder-working  relics  of  this  saint  on  his  memorial 
day,  and  could  not  l<»ok  on  them  enough.  His  works 
were  published  for  the  first  time  by  Badius  (Paris, 
15H»);  but  the  best  editions  are  by  Muratori  (Vero- 
na, 1736,  fol.),  and  by  Le  Brun  (Paris,  1085,  2  vols. 
4to).  See  Jortin,  Remarki  an  £ccU$.  Hitt.  ii,  889  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  aUt.  II,  442 ;  iu,  668,  508 ;  Cave,  Hut.  IMi. 
i,  228 ;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  69 ;  Ceillier,  ffiH.  des  Au- 
tewi  Sacrlf,  vol.  viii ;  Tillemont,  Mmoirvs  Eccliiu 
OMtiqueSy  vol.  xiv ;  Sch5nemann,  BibUoth,  Patr,  Lai, 
vol.  i,  cAfK  4,  §  80 ;  Bahr,  Getch.  der  B^muchen  IMeratur 
(supplement  vol.),  pt.  i,  §  28-26;  pt.  ii,  §  100;  Buse, 
Paulinui  von  Nola  md  teine  Zeit  (Regensb.  1856,  2 
vols.  8vo);  CaUy,  ViffUaaHai  and  Aw  Timet  (Lond. 
1844).  The  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gfttk  and  Bo- 
man  Biog.  and  Mfthol.,  we  think,  underestimates  the 
pious  character  of  Panl  of  Nola,  and  belittles  bis  abili- 
ty and  scholarship.  It  is,  however,  a  nearly  exhaust- 
ive sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  this  personage. 
(J.H.W.) 

Paulinas  of  Pklla,  sumamed  the  Penitenif  was 
bom  in  A.D.  876,  at  PelU,  in  MacedonU.     He  was 
the  son  of  HeeperiiD,  proconsul  of  Africa.     He  was 
taken  at  three  years  of  age  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  educated.     An  illness  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  interrupted  his  studies,  and  the  indulgence 
of  his  parenta  a}k>wed  him  to  pursue  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  kept  up 
a  regard  for  morality.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  ancient  family  and  of  some  property. 
At  thirty  he  lo9t  his  father,  whose  death  was  followed 
by  a  dispute  between  Paulinus  and  his  brother,  who 
wished  to  invalidate  his  father's  will  to  deprive  his 
mother  ol  her  dowry.     In  A.D.  414  Paulinus  joined 
Attains,  who  attempted  to  resume  the  purple  in  Gaul 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Gothic  prince  AUulpbus, 
and  from  whom  he  accepted  the  title  of  **^  Comes  Re- 
rum  Privatarum,"  thinking  thus  to  be  secure  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Goths.    He  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed.    The  city  where  he  resided  (apparently  Bor- 
deaux) was  taken,  and  hia  house  plundered ;  and  he 
was  again  in  danger  when  Vasates  (Bazas^to  which 
he  had  retired,  waa  besieg^  by  the  Goths  and  Alanaw 
He  proposed  now  to  retire  to  Greece,  where  hu  mother 
had  rich  estates,  but  his  wife  would  not  consent.    He 
then  tbou^iit  of  becoming  a  monk,  but  his  friends  di- 
verted him  from  this  plan.     Misfortunes  now  thick- 
ened aboothim:  he  lost  his  mother,  his  mother-in-law, 
and  hb  wife;  Us  children  forsook  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  who  was  a  priest,  and  who  suddenly  died 
soon  after.    His  estates  in  Greece  yielded  him  no  rev- 
enue ;  and  he  retired  to  Massilia  (Mamilles),  where 
be  hired  and  (armed  some  land,  but  this  resource  failed 
him,  and  ak>ne,  destitute,  and  in  debt,  he  was  reduced 
to  depend  on  charity.    During  his  residence  at  Blas- 
silia  he  becaase  acquainted  with  many  religious  per- 
sons, and  their  conversation  combined  with  his  sorrows 
and  disappointments  t»  impress  his  mind  deeply  with 
religious  sentiments.     He  was  baptized  in  A.D.  422, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  lived  at  least  till  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  (A.D.  460>  when  he  wrote  a  peem  embod- 
ying bis  Christian  sentiments.     Some  have  supposed, 
but  without  goed  reason,  that  he  is  the  Benedictua  Pau- 
linus to  whose  questions  of  various  points  of  theology 
and  ethics  Faustua  Reiensis  wrote  an  answer  {HiOoin 
lAtUrairt  de  la  France,  ii,  848,  etc.,  461,  etc.).     See 
also  Fabridut,  BMoih.  Mfd.  M  Infim.  Lattnit.  v,  206, 
ed.  Mansi;  and  Cave,  Hist.  LitL  i,  290,  in  his  article 
on  Paulinus  Nolanus.>-3mith,  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Am. 
Bioff.  and  Mytkol^t.  t. 


PaoUmis  or  Treveb,  an  eodesiastic  who  floor, 
ished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  as  anoceasor 
to  MaximUn  in  the  bishopric  of  Treves,  belonged  to  the 
most  zealous  Athanaaians  of  the  Wert.  On  account  of. 
his  opposition  to  ConsUntioe,  and  those  who  with  Mm 
labored  for  the  esUblishment  of  the  semi-Arian  doc- 
trines in  the  Church,  he  was  exUed,  according;  to  Atha- 
nasius  during  the  Council  of  Milan,  A.D.  836 ;  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  and  Sulpicius  Severua,  much  earlier.  He 
died  about  868.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  Aug.  81.  The  Church  of  Treves  oontinnes  to 
revere  his  memory  scrupulously.  According  to  trsdi- 
tion,  his  remains  were  brought  from  Phrygin  to  Trev«> 
but  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  thia  report. 
See  TiUemont,  Minurirtt  EcdinatHquet,  vol.  vL 


Paulinas  of  Tybk,  an  Eastern  prelate,  iloarisbeii 
in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.    He  waa  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Eusebius  of  Cesaren,  who  sd- 
dressed  to  him  the  tenth  book  of  his  Hittoria  EcdetiaS' 
tica.   Paulinus  is  conjectured,  from  an  obscure  intimati«i 
in  Eusebius  {Contra  Marcel  Aneyr.  1.  4),  to  have  beeo 
a  native  of  Antioch.    He  was  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  ih« 
restorer  of  the  church  there  after  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  heathens  in  the  Diocletian  persecutions.    Thw 
restoration  took  place  after  the  death   of  Maximin 
Daza,  in  A.D.  818;  consequently  Paulinus  nousi  bare 
obtained  his  bishopric  before  that  time.    On  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building,  an  oration  (firatio  pom- 
gyrica)  was  addressed  to  Paulinus,  apparently  by  Eu- 
sebius himself,  who  has  preserved  the  prolix  compo- 
sition (//«/.  Ecdiet.  X,  1,  4).    On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  Paulinus  b  represented  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  Arianism.     But  it  is  not  dear  thti 
he  took  a  decided  part  in  the  controveiay;  be  appcan 
to  have  beel^  like  Eusebius,  a  moderate  man,  averse  10 
extreme  measures,  and  to  the  introduction  of  nnecrip- 
tural  terms  and  needless  theological  definitions^    Aruis 
distincUy  names  him  among  those  who  agreed  inth 
him:  but  then  Anus  gave  to  the  confession  to  wbick 
this  sutement  refers  the  most  orthodox  oomplexHii  ia 
his  power  (Theodorct,  Hist.  Ecdes.  1,  5).     Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  wrote  to  PaulinuSy  rebuking  him  for  his  ■- 
lence  and  concealment  of  his  sentiments;  but  it  b  ncit 
clear  whether  he  was  correctly  iiifbrmed  what  these 
sentiments   were.      Athanasius    {Dt   SgnodiM,  c.  17) 
charges  Paulinus  with  having  given  utterance  to  Arba 
sentimeBts,  but  gives  no  citation  from  him.    He  ocnain- 
ly  agreed  with  the  bbhops  of  Palestine  in  gnnting  to 
Anus  the  power  of  holding  assemblies  of  hb  partisaas; 
but  at  the  same  time  these  prelates  leconmicnded  the 
heresiareb  to  submit  to  hb  diocesan,  Alexander  of  Alex- 
andria, and  to  endeavor  to  be  readmitted  to  the  comotf- 
ion  of  the  Church.     Paulinus's  concurrence  in  these 
steps  shows  that,  if  not  a  supporter  of  Arianism,  he  w» 
at  any  rate  not  a  bigoted  opponent  (Sozomen,  HvL  Ec- 
des. c  15).     Paulinua  waa  shortly  before  hb  deatk 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  (Eusebius,  C<mim 
MarceL  1. 4 ;  Philostorgius,  HisL  Ecdss.  ui,  15) ;  but  it  i« 
disputed  whether  thb  was  before  or  after  the  Council  rf 
Nice;  some  place  his  translation  in  A.D.  828,  others  b 
A.D.  331.    Whether  Paulinos  waa  present  at  the  Cooa- 
cil  of  Nice,  or  even  Uved  to  see  it,  b  not  determined. 
The  question  is  argued  at  considerable  length  by  Vale- 
sius  (note  ad  Eusebius,  HisL  Kede$.  x,  i),  Hanckios  {De 
RenimByzant.acriptor.^\,cx^\,%  235,  etc),  and  by 
TiUemont  {Msmoirts,  vii,  646,  etc).  We  are  diiqpoecd  t» 
acquiesce  in  the  Judgment  of  Le  Quien,  who  places  the 
accession  of  Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antiodi  in  A.D.  123 
or  824,  and  his  death  in  the  latter  year.    See,  besidei 
Eusebius,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Philo8torgiu^  TiUe- 
mont, Memoiret,  vol.  vi  and  vii ;  Le  Quien,  Oritns  Chrm- 
tianuB,  voL  ii,  ed.  708,  808<-Smith,  Did.  ^f  Or.  ami 
Ronu  Biog.  and  MytkoL  iii,  14& 

Panliniui  or  Yosx,  8U,  an  ecclesiaittc  of  the  7tk 
century,  noted  as  the  oompanion  of  St.  Aagurtinc  in  ha 
mission  in  England,  waa  sent  from  Borne  by  pope  Gicg- 
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ory  I  in  A.n.  601.  He  *M»  mxte  himMlT  [be  riTMiU 
(•r  the  Englinh  princes,  and  obiiined  pontiona  of  influ- 
ence md  tnmt  at  court.  In  A.D.  625  be  wu  eanKcn- 
U(]  Liiibop  b.F  ircblHibop  JuMui  to  uteoil  flhelburgi, 
dau|;hU!T  of  .lElbelbert,  king  at  Kent,  la  Ihe  Nunh  on 
her  marriage  with  Edwin,  king  of  the  Nnnhumbriana. 
In  A.D.  616  and  627  bia  miaiionary  labon  rciulled  in 

and  hia  bme  wu  in  all  tike  land.  He  waa  made  bitbop 
of  York,  where  be  rounded  the  catbednl,  ibuul  628,  and 
in  681  nmieciated  Honoriua  archbinhop  of  Canterbury 
■t  Liocabi.  In  633,on  Ihe  death  olking  EdKui,he  was 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  invading  Northumbrians,  and 
•ettled  in  Kent.  He  there  became  biebop  of  Kuchegler, 
and  died  about  648.  Wordsworth  gives  a  wurd-pictare 
of  Paulinas  ol  Turk  thus ; 
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ount  Ose.    Thej  at 


Black  hi 


Ivid  eje, 


Ted,  and  stature  tall, 
'"uKfs'e'abeak."' 


.See  Mrs,  Qement,  Handbook  of  Lrgmi*  aad  Mglhoiogs, 
p.  248  i  Iiieit,  IJitl.  of  lie  Church  ifEtiglimd  (see  ludex) ; 
JUiImaii,fftM.D/'AaJMC'jlruItustfy,ii,18fiH].   (J.  H.W.) 

FanUata  (or  Paullten),  alw  called  Herntil4  of  St. 
Paul,  are  a  daos  ul  Roman  Catholic  mouastics  who 
prufcss  to  imitate  the  life  of  the  great  sposllc.  They 
have  no  written  rules,  and  are  not  atiictly  a  particular 
onler.  They  have  on  superior  except  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  reside.  They  usually  wear  a  short 
cloak,  vith  cowl  allaebeil,  and  go  barerootcd.  The)' 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  liermaiiy, 
and  aiuiy  other  oountries.  There  is  also  a  ooiigrrgation 
of  PaulisCs  sometimes  csllnl  Baraabilei  (q.  v.).  In 
Hungary  a  con^iregitiun  of  Paiilista  was  fiirmeil  in  the 
13[h  century,  but  was  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Augtalinam  (q. r.),  and  ranked  with  them.  During 
the  Reformation  movement  they  became  extinct  in 
Hungary  I  but  at  Rome  the  Paul isis  still  maintain  a  re- 
ligiooa  bouse.  Their  dress  is  while.  They  wear  a 
wuoUeu  sbirt,  aiui  hood  attached  to  the  collar,  which 
coven  the  shoulders.  When  they  go  to  town  they 
«ear  a  black  hat,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  color.  In 
Portugal  an  order  of  Paulisla  was  fourtded  in  16&2,  and 


Iheir  principal  monastc 

also  subject  to  the  Augustinun  mie. 

In  the  United  States  the  "  Congiegation  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Priests  of  Sl  I'buI  the  A|nntle,"  commonly 
called"  Paulista,"  was  established  in  New  York  City,  m 
lBo8,  by  Kev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker  mid  sei'eral  other  priests, 
whom  the  pope  allowed  to  leave  the  Kedemptorists  for 
the  purpoee  of  founding  an  independent  organiiatioii  for 
missionary  purpwes  better  suited  to  ibis  cnuolry.  This 
congregation  reports  a  house  and  church  in  New  York, 
a  iu;-e[ior,  six  other  priesta,  and  twelve  students  prepay 
ing  for  the  priesthood.  The  Paulists  are  the  origina- 
torn  of  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  of  its  monthly 
periodical,  Tht  Caiholic  World,  exc,  and  occupy  a  very 
influential  position.    (J. H.W.) 

PanlittD,  an  obacure  sect  of  the  ^  egiiaii,  followeta 
of  Paul,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  deposed  by 
a  council  (A.D.  641)  for  his  uncaiionical  consecration  1^ 
the  patriarch  of  Conslantinnple,  and  who  after  bis  depo- 
siiinn  sided  with  the  Honophysitrs  (Kiccphorus,  Hitl. 
Kcdet.  c.  xlix).  The  Pauline  are  mentioned  under  the 
name  Of  Paulianiili  in  the  tieatise  on  the  reception  of 
heretics  which  was  written  by  Timothy  of  Consuniino- 
ple  (Timoth.  />e  Tripliei  Stapl.  Hani,  in  Cuteletii 
Momtmal.  iii,  S7T). 

Pfttlll,  Gkoboe,  a  roiaaionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  near  Connelltville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa^ 
Feb.  9,  IH3T.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  first 
under  Kev.  Robs  Stevenson,  of  Ugouier,  Pa.,  then  in  the 
Dunlap  Creek  Presbyterian  Academv,  and  aflervrards 
un<ler  Pmf.  John  Frazerj  gnduated'at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Cannonsburg,  I'a,,  in  1S58,  in  the  spring  of  which 
year  he  made  a  profession  of  rrJiKion,  and  united  with 
the  Church  at  Connellaville  j  after  leaving  college  be 
went  South,  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  lime  in  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but,  feeling  called  to  preich  the  Gospel,  he  re- 
turned, and  enteiHl  the  Western  Theological  Seminaty, 
Alleghany,  Pa.;  was  licensed  bv  Redstone  Presbvlery  in 
April,  18GI,and  graduated  at  the  seminary  in  1S62.  He 
gave  his  name  to  the  General  Asseml>ly's  Board  ofKni^ 
eigit  Hiswons  as  a  candidate  for  missionary  work,  but 
owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  board,  arising 

immediately.  For  a  tim^  therefore,  he  supplied  the 
vacant  churches  of  Tyrone  and  Sewkhly,  in  bis  own 
presbrlery;  then  ministered  to  a  weak  Church  in  Morri- 
son, Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  in  Rock  River  Preshi-tery:  but 
in  1868  he  entered  on  his  own  chosen  work,  being  or- 
dainail  as  missionary  to  Africa,  by  Redstone  Presbytery, 
at  CounellsviUe.  He  was  appointed  tn  take  charge  of 
the  mission  at  Evangosiroba,  where  he  labored  till,  in 
186.%  at  his  uqient  request,  be  received  an  appointment 

build  up  a  new  station.  His  labors  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  together  with  the  superintendence  of  building, 
pmved  too  great  even  for  bis  strong  ph^'sicol  poweni, 
and  be  died  May  14, 1865.  Mr.  PauU  was  a  man  who 
aought  lu  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his 
Divine  Master.     He  was  endowed  with  a  comprehen- 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  emitiently  popular — his  thought 
■  prsciicoL 
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'anish  Luther- 
Copenhagen  in  1809.  In  IHSo 
he  was  appninted  curate  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  in  1837  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Chrietiaiis- 
biirg  palace-chapel  1  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  and  dean  of  the  Zealand 
diocese.  He  was  for  thirty  yean  one  of  tbe  meat  noted 
preachen  in  Copenhagen.  From  1864  till  bis  death,  in 
1865,  be  also  lectured  at  the  theological  seminary.  See 
Barfuds,  Forlailiitger,  p.  859.     (R.  ft  A.) 

Paolo,  Antoimk  de.  a  grand-master  of  tbe  Order 
of  Malta,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  m  1551,  and  was  de- 
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scended  of  a  family  originally  from  Genoa.  In  1590 
he  was  received  Chevalier  of  Malta,  and  became  suc- 
cesdively  commander  of  Marseilles,  of  Sainte-Eulalie, 
(irand  Cross  in  1612,  and  shortly  after  prior  of  Saint- 
<  lilies.  Elected  grand-master  of  the  order  March  10, 
16*23,  three  days  aft-er  the  death  uf  Louis  de  Yasooncel- 
los,  he  was  in  the  following  year  called  before  the  pon- 
ritical  tribunal,  accused  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  with 
having  purchased  his  nomination  with  money.  An- 
tiiine  fully  justified  himself,  but  was  nevertheless  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  with  pope  Urban  VIII  on  the  subject 
of  the  commanderies  of  Italy.  Under  his  command  the 
order  experienced  several  reverses  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  and  in  1631  there  was  a  general  chapter,  which 
reformed  several  statutes  of  the  preceding  chapters,  es- 
pecially that  of  1602,  which  gave  the  illegitimate  sons 
of  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France,  and  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  admission  into  the  order.  This  privilege  was 
then  limited  to  the  illegitimate  children  of  kings  and 
princes  only.  Paulo  died  June  10, 1636.  See  De  Ver- 
tor^  Hitt,  de$  ChevnL  de  Saint-Jean  de  Jerusaletn ;  Biog, 
Toulousnine ;  Mor^ri,  DicL  higtor,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxix,  409. 

Paulsen,  Hkrmann  Christian,  a  German  divine, 
noted  for  his  researches  in  Palestine,  flourished  as  pastor 
at  Crempe,  and  died  there  in  1780.  lie  wrote,  in  Latin,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Tartars,  with  a  map  of  Tar- 
tary  according  to  modem  geographers,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  Musheim's  production,  because  the  latter  had 
furnished  the  materials  and  revised  the  work.  Paulsen 
also  wrote  Die  Regierung  des  Morffeniandcs  (Altona, 
1755),  and  Zuverlastige  Nachrickt  votn  Ackcrbau  des 
Morgenkuuki  (Helmst&dt,  1748). 

Panl(us)  VON  Bbrnribd,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  centur>%  ivas  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Kcgensburg.  He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  cause 
of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  and  a  hater  of  pope  Gregory 
Vn.  Persecuted  by  the  clergy,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
Augustinian  convent  at  Bemried,  in  Bavaria.  In  1128 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  wrote  there  an  apology  and  a  life 
of  Gregory  VII  (in  which  are  inserted  some  documents), 
and  a  life  of  St.  Uercula,  a  prophetess  and  contemporary 
of  his. 

Paulus  BuROBNSis,  or  j>b  Santa  Maria,  a  noted 
Christian  convert  from  Judaism,  whose  original  name 
was  rabbi  Solomon  Levi,  was  bom  about  1352,  and 
flourished  at  Burgos.  Until  his  fortieth  year  he  was  a 
teacher  among  the  Jews,  eminent  alike  for  birth  and 
learning.  At  that  age  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  treatise  De  Legi- 
biu  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that 
his  national  prejudices  against  Christianity  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  he  finally  embraced  Christianity.  In  the 
year  1392  he  received  baptism,  together  with  his  four 
sons,  then  young  children,  but  who  all  in  after-life  in- 
herited their  father's  high  character  and  great  celeb- 
rity. His  wife  was  already  dead,  but  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  followed  his  example,  by  making  public 
profession  of  their  faith  in  ChrisL  He  now  devoted 
himself  as  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy as  he  had  before  done  to  that  of  the  Jews.  He  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris,  and 
preached  at  Avignon,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  in 
the  presence  of  Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  pope  Bene- 
dict XIII,  and  then  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  pa- 
pacy. Paulus  was  made  archdeacon  of  Burgos,  bishop 
of  Carthagena,  and,  lastly,  bishop  of  Burgos,  a  dignity 
to  which  his  son  succeeded  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
All  Spanish  historians  and  chroniclers  are  unanimous  in 
their  praises  of  this  descendant  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
both  as  a  bbhop  and  statesman,  to  which  latter  position 
(as  high  chancellor)  he  was  appointed  by  king  Henry 
III,  who  even  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son 
and  successor,  John  IL  The  historians  generally  style 
him  the  excellent — "  el  varon  excellcnte" — and  speak  of 
him  as  "  a  man  able  to  govern  his  tongue,  and  in  all  wa3's 


well  calculated  to  guide  and  advise  kiiig&*  Ptaoliis 
Burgensis  died  in  the  year  1485,  on  a  joumey  which  be 
made  to  visit  the  different  churches  of  bis  diooeee,  al- 
though the  bishopric  itself  had  already  passed  to  his 
son  Alphonso.  His  indefatigable  activity  as  a  student 
and  expounder  of  Scripture  is  attested  by  his  writings, 
of  which  two,  in  particular,  deserve  our  notice :  his  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Po^iUa  qf\ickola»  de  Lgra  (q.  v.),  and 
his  SaiUimum  Saipturarum.  The  latter  is  of  ihe 
later  date,  although  published  first,  and  coutaina,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Paul  and  Saul,  a  refutation 
of  Jewish  objections  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  venerable  bishop  dedicates  his 
work  on  the  whole  Bible  to  his  son  Don  Alphonso  of 
Carthagena,  at  that  time  archdeacon  of  Compostella. 
affords  us  an  insight  into  his  diaracter  and  private 
feelings.  He  speaks  of  his  own  blmdness  and  incre- 
dulity, and  how  he  was  called  from  darkness  to  li^ix 
and  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  to  the  open  air  of  heav- 
en. He  gives  his  son  the  experience  of  his  past  life 
in  order  that  what  he  has  not  seen  with  his  eves  mav 
yet  be  engraven  on  his  memory  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  his  father,  that  in  his  turn  he  may  tell  to  tb<«e 
who  are  younger  than  himself,  and  they  to  their 
descenilants,  not  to  forget  the  works  of  the  Lori 
nor  cease  from  the  studv  of  his  holv  Word.  He  con- 
tinned  to  labor  at  it  in  his  old  age,  and  had  the  satt»> 
faction  of  tiuishing  it  a  little  before  his  death.  Ii  is 
chiefly  uitended  to  bring  convictiot^i  to  his  fiMnner  co- 
religionists, and  for  that  purpose  is  filled  with  atrikto^ 
passages  in  support  of  the  Christian  faith,  quoted  frum 
rabbinical  writers,  giving  their  views  of  the  person,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  the  promised  kin^ 
dom  of  Messiah.  That  the  bii»hop  was  not  only  sincerr 
in  his  convictions,  but  also  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church 
and  the  conversion  of  his  former  coreligitmiats,  caniivt 
be  denied,  but  the  more  remarkable  U  the  iDalicit»m 
manner  in  which  the  Jewish  historian  GrRtz  speaks  of 
this  convert.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  137 ;  Griitz,  Gestk 
d,  Juderiy  viii,  84  sq. ;  Da  Coeta,  Israel  tmd  thf  O'enfi^ 
p.  313-326;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  dU  Kirche,  p.  29  sq.;  Ba$- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  p.  691  (Taylor's  £nglish  timnaL: ; 
Wolf,  BiU.  Hebr.  iii,  901  sq.;  Schudt,  JUdifcke  Mtrk- 
wurdigkeiten,  iv,  291 ;  Kittx>,  Cyclop,  sl  v.;  Colome^ius 
Italia  et  Hispan,  Orient,  p.  281 ;  Kayseriing,  Stpkar- 
dim  J  p.  61  sq. ;  Antonii  BibL  veternm  Nitpan,  ii,  137 
sq. ;  Fabricius,  Delectus  argumentorum  et  sjfUalms  scrip' 
torum,  etc.,  p.  575  sq.  (Hambuig,  1752);  Schmocker. 
I/ist.  of  the  Modem  Jews  (Phila.  1867),  p.  167  sq.:  Pe 
Castro,  flisL  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  (Engl.  transL  by  Rir- 
wan,  lx)nd.  1851),  p.  105  sq.;  Pick,  in  the  Etttng.  ftfr. 
July,  1876,  p.  35  sq.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Jetcitk  /aW- 
lif/e'ncer  (Lond.  Nov.  1876) ;  Dieatel,  Gesckiekte  de»  Alhm 
Testaments  in  der  ckristL  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  pL  199. 
201 ;  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  etc.  (Rotterdam,  1685),  pw  4la 
sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Wisienscha/f,  Ktmst «.  Judentktnm,  p.  1d< 
B(|.;  Margoliouth,  The  fftiretos  in  EoMt  Ai^ia  (^Luad. 
1870),  p.  57  sq.     (R  P.) 

Paiilus  Canossa,  also  Paradibcs,  a  convert  froa 
Judaism,  flourished  in  the  16th  century  in  Italy.  For 
about  five  years,  from  1583-1538,  he  was  proliasor  of 
Hebrew,  and  wrote  Dittlogus  de  wkodo  legemdi  ffe^aiat 
(Paris,  1534).  John  Quinquarboreua  (in  Cokmie»u&, 
Italia  et  ffispania,  p.  68)  says  of  him  that,  like  bis  great 
namesake,  he  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  aod 
in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Paradisas  he  ad- 
dresses him  in  his  dedication  in  the  following  manner. 
"Omnes  in  tiu  admirationem  ingenii  dexteritnte  tra- 
his."  Paradisus  died  in  1548,  greatly  lamented  hr 
Quinquarboreos,  who  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
following  lines:  ^Descende  hue  itenim,  tui  preeantur. 
Nam  postquam  invida  fata  te  tulerunt,  Nemo  snhsiinii 
tibi  merettir.  Hac  ergo  raiione  nunc  neceme  e«.  Tt 
sis  suppositius  tibi  ipse."  See  FUrst,  BAL  Jmd.  nu  6."^ : 
Wolf,  BibL  Hdtr.  iii,  n.  1811  h  ;  iv,  950^  n.  1811  j':  J*^ 
cher,  Allgem.  GelehrteH- I^exHcim^  8.  v.;  Kalkafs  Itrod 
und  die  Kirche,^!^    (RP.) 
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Panlnft  (or  Patdvlnft)  of  Fuuda,  a  convert  from 
JudAiBm,  flourished  towartis  the  eud  of  the  llth  oen- 
Uiry.  Of  hb  early  life  we  know  nothing,  not  even 
the  year  when  he  embraced  Christianity.  Ue  entered 
the  monastery  at  Fulda,  and  wrote  the  Lif"  of  S.  Er- 
hardy  bishop  of  Regexuburg  (reprinted  in  BoUandi  Acta 
Sanctorum,  voL  i,  Jan.  8),  and  De  Concertione  S.  Pauli 
ApostoU,  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Paulus  Bemrie- 
denais,  as  some  suggest,  is  difficult  to  say*  See  Jocher, 
A  Ugem,  GtUhria^Lexiiamy  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Panluft  OF  Praouk,  originally  named  Elchanan 
bbk-Mknachem,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  about  the 
year  1540,  and  embraced  Christianity  at  Nurembei^  in 
1556.  Ue  died  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
Paulus  wrote,  in  Hebrew  verse,  a  treatise  on  the  Mes- 
siah according  to  the  Jewish  Kabbalah  (Helmstiidr^ 
1580;  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  Demotutratio 
cabbaUgtica,  ibid.  1580): — Solida  et  pertpicua  demori' 
sfroHo  de  88.  Trinitatej  etc  (Leips.  1574)-.— Con/M- 
no  fidd  et  testimoma  ScryUura  sacroB  de  returrectione 
mortHorunij  printed  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Solida  (ibid. 
1576):  —  Symbohim  ctpottoficum  ex  Velere  Tettamenlo 
confirmatum  (Wittenberg,  1580): — Jona  quadrilinffuu, 
the  book  of  Jonah  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Geiv 
man  (Helmstftdt,  1580).  See  FUret,  BibL  Jud.  i,  229 ;  iii, 
69;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  143,  964;  iii,  910;  Saat  auf 
I/offwtng  (Erlangen,  1869-1870),  vii,  374;  Fabricii  De- 
lectuM  arffumeatorum  et  sjflkdfus  scr^tonun  (Hamburg, 
1726),  p.  581.     (B.  P.) 

PauliiB,  Alvares,  of  Cordova,  the  biographer 
of  his  friend  the  martyr  Eulogius,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9th  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Jewish  parent- 
age. The  times  in  which  Alvarez  lived  were  rery 
troublesome  to  the  Christians.  When,  in  July,  A.D. 
711,  the  last  Gothic  king,  Rodriguez,  perished  at  the 
great  fight  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  Spain  had 
become  a  province  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  an  im- 
petuous ambitioi^  moved  the  Arab  leaders  to  extend 
their  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Catalonia  they  reached  the  walls  of  Tours.  Here, 
however,  they  had  to  meet  face  to  face  the  chivalrous 
Charles  Martel,  who  utterly  overthrew  the  invading 
host,  thus  washing  away  the  insult  offered  to  his  coun- 
try in  a  deluge  of  blood.  By  this  most  critical  and  de- 
cisive victory  the  European  countries  were  saved  from 
the  ravages  of  a  universal  war,  and  the  infamy  of  sub- 
jugation to  the  Mohammedan  power.  In  the  battles 
fought  in  those  times  many  Christians  fell,  while  not  a 
few  sought  martyrdom.  Two  parties  divided  the  Church, 
the  rigid  and  the  more  liberal :  the  latter  thought  that 
under  these  difficult  circumstances  everj'thing  should 
be  done  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations 
subBisting  between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magis- 
tratee,  while  the  former  looked  upon  such  conduct  as  be- 
ing a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess  Christ  before  men, 
and  not  be  ashamed  of  him.  One  of  the  fiercest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter  class  was  Paulus  Alvarez,  who,  in 
his  Indiculus  Lwnmotus,  casts  it  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
Christians  that  by  accepting  offices  at  court  they  be- 
came guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  and  styles 
them  leoparrla,  taking  upon  themselves  evenr  color.  He 
justified  those  who  voluntarily  entered  the  Mohamme- 
dan circles  in  order  to  defy  the  false  prophet,  and  thus 
become  martyrs  for  Christ's  sake.  He  compared  these 
martyrs  with  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  olden  times, 
who  fearlessly  came  forward  before  princes  and  people. 
His  zeal  was  not  always  in  the  right  direction,  but  he 
felt  an  ardent  hatred  against  the  unbelievers,  as  well  as 
against  all  priests  who  would  not  recognise  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Among  his  many  epistles  there  is  one 
written  to  a  certain  Eleazar,  in  which  he  confesses  his 
belief  that  Messiah  had  already  come,  and  then  contin- 
ues: "  Which  of  us  has  the  most  right  to  the  name  of 
Jew ;  you,  who  have  passed  from  the  worship  of  idols 
to  the  koowledge  of  one  God,  or  I,  who  am  an  Israelite 


both  by  birth  and  faith  ?  Tet  I  no  longer  call  myself  a 
Jew,  because  that  new  name  is  given  to  me  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  named !  Abraham  is  in  truth 
my  father,  but  not  only  because  my  ancestors  proceed 
from  him.  Those  who  have  expected  that  Messiah  should 
come,  but  who  also  receive  him  because  he  is  already 
come,  are  more  truly  Israelites  than  those  who,  after 
long  waiting  for  him,  rejected  him  when  he  came,  and 
yet  cease  not  to  expect  his  coming.'*  See  Neaiider, 
jffigL  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Churchy  iii,  337  sq. 
(Torrey's  ed.  Boston,  1872) ;  Gieseler,  Church  Uist,  ii, 
95  sq.  (Smith's  ed.  N.  Y.  1865) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiks,  p.  310  sq.;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  d.  Kirche,  p. 
21 ;  Antonii  BibL  Uisp,  i,  349 ;  Florez,  Espafia  Sagrada 
(Madrid,  1747-1801, 42  vols.  4to),  xi,  62,  where  the  works 
of  Alvarez  are  given ;  also  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  cxv, 
where  the  biography  of  Eulogius  is  to  be  found.  (B.  P.) 

Paalus,  Gottfried,  was  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  not  even  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  As  he  wrote  in  the  Dutch  language,  he  prob- 
ably lived  in  Holland.  He  is  the  author  of  InlAdingy 
ufoar  in  bewesen  wordy  dot  de  Jooden  van  den  Vleede 
aUsen  door  Christus  verlost  wordmy  Hem  Eenige  Bewgsen 
van  de  Gottheyd  Messias  uyt  Sohar  Bereschit,  s.  L  et  a. 
See  Flirst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  69 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Bfbr.  iii,  906. 
(RP.) 

Paulus,  Helnrich  ZSberhard  Oottlob,  a  Ger- 
man theologian  of  great  note  in  his  day,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Rationalists  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centur}*,  was  born 
at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgard,  Sept.  1, 1761.  '  He  at  first 
intended  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
becoming  interested  in  the  Pietistic  movement,  he  soon 
turned  all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
proceeded  to  Tubingen,  to  devote  himself  to  studies  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  ministry.  He  also  spent  some 
time  travelling  in  Franconia  and  Saxony.  Next  he 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  afterwards  went  to  London  and  Paris  to 
continue  his  researches.  In  1789  he  was  called  to  the 
professorship  of  Oriental  langusges  at  Jena,  and  in  1793, 
on  the  death  of  Doderlein,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology. Here  he  especially  signalized  himself  by  the 
critical  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  in  so  far  as  they  present  Oriental  char- 
acteristics. The  results  of  his  labors  may  be  seen  in 
his  Philologisch'kritischer  und  historischer  Commentar 
Uber  das  Neue  Testament  (Lubeck,  1800-1804,  4  vols.) : 
--Clans  itber  die  Psalmen  (Jena,  1791):— C/cfrw  Uber 
den  Jesaias,  and  other  writings  belonging  to  this  period 
of  his  literary  activity.  In  1808  he  removed  to  WUrz- 
bnrg;  in  1808,  to  Bamberg;  in  1809,  to  Nuremberg;  and 
in  1811  to  Ansbach.  During  these  various  changes  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  professor,  and  became  a  director  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs;  but  in  1811  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  thus  once  more  given 
the  opportunities  of  academical  life.  In  1819  he  started 
a  kind  of  historico-political  journal  entitled  Svphromzon, 
in  which  he  continued  to  write  for  about  ten  years. 
His  contributions  were  marked  by  weighty  sense,  mod- 
eration, and  knowledge  of  his  various  subjects,  and  won 
him  great  renown  at  the  time.  His  essays  upon  pass- 
ing important  subjects,  such  as  proselytizing,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  popish  government  on  the  national  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  and  others,  gained 
great  applause.  As  a  theological  writer  he  was  anx- 
ious to  warn  his  readers  equally'  against  a  one-sided 
nationality  and  a  speculative  deviation  from  the  orig- 
inal doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  from  mysticism  and 
Jesuitism.  With  these  ideas  he  began  in  1825  a  the- 
ological year-book,  called  Der  Deni^lauhige,  published 
from  1825  to  1829,  and  another  journal  called  Kirchen^ 
beleuchtungejty  published  in  1827.  From  his  numerous 
writings  we  select  for  mention  the  following :  Memora" 
bilien  (Leips.  1791-1796)  ^-Sammlung  der  merkumrdig^ 
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gten  Reigm  in  den  Oi-ient  (Jena,  1792-180S,  7  vols,) :—  | 
Leben  Jesu,  ala  Grundlagt  einer  reinen  Geschickle  det 
Urckriste/UhwM  (Heidelb.  1828,2  vols.)  i—Aufkiarende 
Beitrage  zur  Doffmen-  Kirchen"  und  Beligionsgetckichte 
(Bremen,  1830) :— and  ExegetUckes  Handbuch  iiber  die 
drei eraten  EctmgeUen  (Heidelb.  1880-1833, 3  vols.).  His 
services  to  Oriental  literature  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. While  at  Jena  he  edited  the  "  Repertory  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,"  the  Arabic  vereion  of 
Isaiah  bv  Saadias,  and  Abdullatirs  "  Compendium  Me- 
morabil.*i£gypti,**  etc  As  a  theologian,  he  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  pure,  unmitigated  rational- 
ism— a  man  who  sat  dovrn  to  examine  the  Bible  with 
the  profound  conviction  that  everything  in  it  repre- 
sented as  supernatural  was  only  natural  or  fabulous,  and 
that  true  criticism  consisted  in  endeavoring  to  prove 
this.  Perhaps  none  of  the  German  Rationalists  have 
done  more  to  spread  the  infection  of  neological  opin- 
ions and  modes  of  thinking  than  Paulus.  Under  the 
imposing  pretence  of  superior  deference  to  the  reason- 
ing power  in  man,  he,  with  others,  had  great  success 
in  weakening  the  hold  of  salutary  divine  truth  on  the 
educated  mind  of  Germany,  and  bred  great  scepticism, 
not  only  as  to  the  doctrines,  but  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. Paulus  died  Aug.  10,  1851,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  own  rationalistic  theory  of  Scripture 
give  place  to  the  "mythical**  theory  of  Strauss,  and 
that  in  its  turn  to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations  partly 
by  the  efforU)  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  partly  by 
those  of  Neander  and  the  ^  Broad  Church"  divines  of 
Ciermany.  See  his  Skizzen  aus  nteiner  BUdunffs-  und  Le- 
hensgeackichie  zum  A  ndenken  an  meinfUnfzigjdhi-ige  Jubi- 
Idum  (Heidelb.  1839) ;  Meldegg,  Paulut  u.s.Zeit  (Stuttg. 
1853, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kahnis,  f/isL  of  German  Protestant' 
isnif  p.  171 ;  Hunt,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  p.  36;  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Church  HisL  oftke  l^th  and  19/A  Centuries; 
Ebrard,  Kirchen-  u.  Dogmengesck,  voL  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Paulus  de  Heredia  of  Aragom  was  bom  about 
1405.  When  yet  in  connection  with  the  synagogue  he 
used  to  dispute  with  Christian  theologians  about  the 
merits  of  Judaism ;  nevertheless  he  afterwards  became 
a  convert  of  ChrisUanity.  He  wrote,  Ensis  PauU: — 
Iggerei  ha-Sadot,  treating  of  the  divinity,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  which  a  certain  Nechun- 
jah  ben-ha-Kanah,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  Temple,  is  said  to  have  written : — De  Mysieriis 
Fidei,  against  the  Talmud : — and  Corona  Regia,  on  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  which  he  dedicated  to 
pope  Innocent  VIIL  When  Paulus  died  is  uncertain, 
but  in  1485  he  was  yet  alive.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
385 ;  Wolf,  BUbL  Hdn;  i,  963 ;  De  Castro,  BibUolh,  i,  363 
sq. ;  Gr^tz,  Gesch,  <L  Judien,  viii,  231  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1875, 
p.  232) ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  Kirche,  p.  31.     (K  P.) 

PaupSres  CatboUci  (i.  e.  Poor  Catholics)  was 
the  name  of  a  Romish  order  which  was  formed  in  the 
12th  century,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  III.  It 
consisted  of  Waldenses  who  had  conformed  to  the  dom- 
inant Church.  Some  ecclesiastics  from  the  south  of 
France,  who  had  once  been  Waldensians,  took  the  lead 
in  the  formation  of  this  order,  particularly  a  person 
named  Durand  de  Osca.  It  maintained  itself  for  some 
time  in  Catalonia.  The  design  of  this  society  is  thus 
described  by  Neander:  "  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  ed- 
ucated were  to  busy  themselves  with  preaching,  expo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  religious  instruction,  and  combating 
the  sects;  but  all  the  laity  who  were  not  qualified  to 
exhort  the  people  and  combat  the  sects  should  occupy 
houses  by  themselves,  where  they  were  to  live  in  a 
pious  and  orderly  manner.  This  spiritual  society,  so 
remodelled,  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  reunion 
of  all  the  Waldenses  with  the  Church.  As  the  Wal- 
denses deemed  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood  and  to 
swear,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  new  spiritual 
society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  join  them  should  be  released  from  all  obligation  of 
complying  with  customs  of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted 


at  their  request  that  all  such  as  joined  them  should  not 
be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service  againat 
Christians,  nor  to  take  oath  in  civil  processes,  adding, 
indeed,  the  important  clause — so  far  as  this  rule  cuuM 
be  observed  in  a  healthful  manner  without  injury  or 
offence  to  others,  and  especially  with  the  penoistiion  of 
the  secular  lords.  In  Italy  and  Spain  also  the  zeal  of 
these  representatives  of  the  Church  tendency  among 
the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with  acceptance.  Tlie 
pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more  generd 
spread,  and  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came 
over  to  it,  when  they  had  once  become  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  various  marks  of  favor.  But  be  insisted  on 
unconditional  submission,  and  refused  to  enter  into  any 
conditional  engagements."  The  principles  of  the  Wal- 
denses were  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  society  of  the  Pauperes  Caiholiei,  and  aocoid- 
ingly  it  is  said  to  have  died  away.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pauperes  Chriati  (i.  e.  The  Poor  of  CkHsf^  • 
Roman  Catholic  order  which  arose  in  the  12th  oentunr, 
formed  by  a  zealous  ecclesiastic  named  Robert  of  Ar- 
brisceUes,  on  whom  pope  Urban  II  had  conferred  the 
dignity  of  apostolic  preacher.  The  society  uras  ooo- 
posed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  eccksiaadcs  and 
laymen,  who  wished  to  learn  the  way  of  spiritual  lir- 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  founder  of  the  order. 

PaupSres  de  Lombardia  (Le.  Poor  Mtn  nf 
Lombardg)  was  a  name  applied  in  the  12th  oentuir  to 
the  Waldinses  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  derived 
from  the  province  in  which  they  were  chiefly  found  at 
that  time.    See  Waldbnses. 

Paupeiiam  is  the  state  of  indigent  persons  re- 
quiring help,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  **  relief,**  or, 
as  the  Bible  terms  it,  "charity."  ^'Tbe  poor  aihan 
never  cease  out  of  the  land"  was  said  ages  ago,  wbeo 
land  was  ^^free,"  and  of  a  ''chosen  people,"  watched 
over  by  a  "  special  providence,"  pasturing  their  flodu 
in  fertile  valleys,  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  a  geniai 
climate — a  nature  which  needed  no  stimulus  fmin 
"high-farming,*^  but  flung  her  wealth  with  prodigal 
hand  into  the  lap  of  a  community  whose  primitire 
manners  ignored  fashion,  and  whose  social  life  was 
unfevered  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  high  civili- 
zation. As  the  possession  of  every  natural  advan- 
tage was  no  preventive  to  want,  but  **  the  poor"  weie 
there,  so  there  and  everywhere  they  will "  never  cease 
out  of  the  land,"  because  human  nature  is  weak,  8eif> 
contradictory,  and  therefore  sinful;  because  it  b  self- 
sufficient  and  indolent,  and  therefore  ignorant  and  mis- 
calculating; because  it  is  proud  and  ambitious,  and 
therefore  liable  to  falL  Besides,  in  so  far  as  poverty 
depends  upon  passion  and  error,  the  poor  will  inciesse 
pari  passu  with  an  artificial  condition  of  society,  f«r 
civilization  intensifies  the  vices  as  weU  as  the  vir- 
tues of  mankind.  Therefore  it  is  not  amiss  to  caU  the 
poverty  of  the  masses  a  product  of  modem  civiUcatitm. 
It  may  be  specially  called  the  product  of  our  progress 
in  the  industries,  and  of  the  emplo3rment  of  steam  in- 
stead of  simple  manual  labor.  By  these,  our  pPO|grr»- 
sive  steps,  casualties  and  accidents  have  increased  ia 
this  age  at  such  a  ratio  among  the  working  people  that 
it  must  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  provoking  cauns 
of  pauperism.  Besides,  the  tremendous  spread  of  the 
bad  habits  of  intemperance  [see  TaMPKRAacs]  has 
considerably  lessened  the  resources  of  this  stratum  of  sn- 
ciety,  and  thereby  provoked  a  vast  increase  in  psopen. 

Pauperism,  then,  is  a  subject  of  our  day  which 
quires  the  gravest  consideration  of  the  philanthropi 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  State.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  sap- 
pression  of  pauperism  is  a  task  of  Christian  ethics^  fct 
although  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  within  the  psov- 
ince  of  politics,  it  is  nevertheless  true  thst  Christian 
ethics  must  provide  the  motive  and  pave  the  war. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  place  the 
principle  on  which  all  poor>legialatton  should 
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Paley  affinns  that  the  claim  of  the  poor  is  founded 
on  the  law  of  nature,  because  all  things  having  been 
originally  common,  the  exclusive  possession  of  property 
was  and  is  permitted  on  the  expectation  that  every  one 
should  have  enough  for  subsistence,  or  the  means  of 
procuring  it.  We  may  doubt  whether  this  opinion  is 
sound,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  advocacy  of 
some  of  the  ablest  £nj:Ush  thinkers,  and  that  even  snch 
an  nnbelieving  mind  as  Mill  approved  it,  but  we  cannot 
dottbt  that  the  Poor  Laws  rest  upon  moral  and  political 
considerations  of  great  wei^^ht.  If  statesmen  cannot 
contemplate  masses  of  population  in  a  condition  of 
8emi>starvation  without  anxiety  and  fear,  Christians 
certainly  should  not  suffer  society  to  be  thus  endan- 
gered 80  long  as  the  ethical  principles  of  Christianity 
can  be  brought  to  influence  not  only  the  private  life 
of  the  individual,  but  all  conditions  and  numbers.  For 
the  successful,  L  e.  prompt  and  general  alleviation  of  all 
suffering  and  want,  the  State  has  stepped  in  to  enforce 
obedience  to  an  admitted  moral  obligation,  which  might 
otherwise  be  recognised  by  the  conscientious  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  selfish.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  mod- 
era  Poor  Law%.  Different  states  have  different  methods 
by  which  this  principle  is  evolved  in  practice.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  for  the  State  to  delegate  to  the  parochial 
authorities  the  proper  execution  of  the  Poor-Law  prin- 
ciple, supplying  homes  called  worlchouses  for  those  who 
are  homeless,  and  affording  assistance  in  money  and  pro- 
visions for  those  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently 
out  of  employment.  The  charges  which  are  brought 
against  this  system  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
serious  enough  to  require  consideration  here. 

It  was  the  wise  rule  of  Napoleon  the  Great  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  charitable  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
need  of  charity.    Hence  he  favored  domiciliary  visitar 
lion,  or  what  is  technically  called  in  the  science  of  pau- 
perism "out- door  relief."     In  England,  on  the  other 
band,  the  maxim  of  the  State  is  that  the  poor  have  a 
riffht  to  relief,  or,  in  other  words,  that  charity  is  a  fund 
on  which  they  can  confidently  depend.     By  Napoleon's 
principle,  the  object  of  charity  is  the  reduction  of  pau- 
perism ;  by  the  English,  relief  is  the  privilege  of  the  poor, 
regardless  of  the  consequences.    Both  systems  have  been 
tried  nearly  all  over  the  Continent,  and  it  is  quite 
dear  that  Napoleon's  rule  alone  is  adapted  to  modem 
socie^,  and  should  govern  in  the  dispensing  of  charity. 
Few  things  degrade  men  in  their  own  estimation  so 
quidcly  as  the  habit  of  relying  on  alms  for  support. 
The  didne  plan  for  developinff  manhood  ut  to  make  teff- 
exertion  a  stem  neoetnty.    But  when  the  State  makes 
a  working  man  sure  of  charitable  support  in  time  of 
need,  it  takes  from  him  the  sharpest  spur  to  self-exer- 
tion; it  tempts  him  to  form  unthrifty  habits;  it  teaches 
him  to  lean  on  its  support  in  hb  possible  emergencies, 
instead  of  stores  provided  by  his  own  economical  fore- 
thought for  the  sure-coming  "  rainy  day."    This  feeling 
den>oralize8  him  by  sapping  his  self-respect,  his  pride  of 
character,  and  h  is  sense  of  manly  independence.  In  other 
words,  legal  provision  making  his  support  certain,  pre- 
pares him  to  become  a  pauper  whenever  the  battle  of  life 
waxes  hot.    That  this  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  con- 
densed statement  of  historic  fact,  can  be  shown  by  ref- 
erence to  the  painful  results  of  the  English  poor  laws. 
Those  laws,  strangely  enough,  were  made  necessary  by 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  the  14th  century.    At  first 
they  were  wisely  framed,  making  provision  for  the 
"  impotent  poor^  only,  and  for  the  punishment  of  va- 
grant laborers.     Graduall)*,  however,  they  gave  birth 
(o  the  idea  of  the  **  right  of  all  persons  to  claim  relief 
of  the  State."    Then  came  the  erection  of  almshouses, 
and  the  establishment  of  **poor  rates."    Finally,  the 
idea  colminated  in  a  law,  paned  in  1782,  granting  out- 
door relief  through  the  agency  of  the  State  officers. 
The  effect  was  to  multiply  the  number  of  paupers  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and,  as  a  writer  in  the  Westmmater  Review 
has  aptly  said,  to  bring  the  '*  country  almost  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  •  •  •  Poor  ntes  roee  to  such  an  extent  that  it 


became  hardly  worth  while  in  some  instances  to  retain 
the  land  in  cultivation."  So  clearly  did  this  peculiar 
provision  for  out-door  relief  tend  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  paupers,  that  in  1884  an  act  was  passed  chiefly 
aiming  ''to  check  out-door  relief,  .  .  .  and  then,  within 
a  few  years,  both  rates  and  pauperism  decreased  to  no 
snoall  extent." 

The  maxim  of  Malthus  is  (JCnay  on  Poptilttfinn,  ii, 
480)  that  **  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the 
general  happiness  of  the  poor  that  no  man  shoukl  look 
to  charity  as  a  fund  on  which  he  may  confidently  de- 
pend," and  it  is  a  good  one  to  be  adopted  by  those  who 
r^^ard  charity  as  a  Christian  obligation ;  but  with  this 
maxim  should  be  coupled  a  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tion upon  society  to  make  education  general  and  free. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fmct  that  both  in  England  and  in 
France  pauperism  has  been  on  the  increase,  although 
the  efforts  have  been  most  persistent  for  its  diminution ; 
and  it  is  further  evident  that  in  countries  where  educa- 
tion is  general,  free,  and  obligatory,  as,  e.  g.  in  Germa- 
ny, school  training  has  acted  ttB  a  direct  ootrnter-affent 
to  pauperism.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that, 
''had  the  'right  of  educarion'  been  as  familiar  an  ax- 
iom with  the  English  masses  as  the  'right  of  relief,'  we 
should  not  now  hear  of  a  million  paupers  in  a  popu- 
lation of  22,000,000,  and  know  that  the  problem  of  pau- 
perism presents  itself  as  an  almost  insoluble  question  to 
the  best  of  the  English  reformers"  (Charles  L.  Bruce). 
The  influences  of  workhouse  or  almshouse  life  are  per- 
nicious in  the  extreme  to  the  occupants.  It  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  society  that  pauperism  should 
not  be  inherited  and  transmitted,  from  the  familiar 
scientific  principle  that  inherited  evil  is  intensified  in 
each  new  generation.  It  has  been  found  that  places 
of  refuge  for  the  poor,  as  such,  are  the  propagators  of 
pauperism,  inasmuch  as  they  take  from  its  occupants 
all  self-respect  and  independence.  Hence  in  our  day 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  are  abandon- 
ing the  workhouse  system,  and  are  adopting,  or  are  tak- 
ing steps  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  "out-of- 
door  relief"  principle ;  but  the  relief  is  given  by  a  heal 
relieving  officer,  and  that  in  time  to  prevent  absolute 
dependence,  or,  as  it  may  be  really  stated,  to  prevent 
the  needy  from  acquiring  the  habita  of  pauperism. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  infln- 
ence  both  of  general  suffrage  and  of  the  Protestant 
faith  largely  cultivates  individual  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence, pauperism  has  not  yet  ac()uired  much  hold. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  abundance  of  arable 
land,  and  the  comparatively  slight  pressure  of  population 
on  subsistence,  m  well  as  our  methods  of  popular  educa- 
tion, roust  prevent  a  development  of  pauperism.  But 
those  who  reason  in  this  way  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Old  Worid  pours  in  upon  us  continually  such  vast 
numbers  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  poor,  to  whom  de- 
pendence is  as  natural  as  breathing,  and  in  whom  that 
feeling  of  self-respect  which  spurns  reliance  on  public 
charity  has  never  been  developed,  and  that  pauperism 
is  therefore  sure  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  a  fixed  ele- 
ment in  our  population.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  if 
not  probability,  the  subject  requires  most  considerate 
attention  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  the 
State  has  here  and  there  created  central  boards  of  chari- 
ty, which  tend  to  give  unity  of  administration  to  parish 
and  town  management  of  the  poor;  classification  is  in- 
troduced into  the  care  of  paupers ;  and,  above  all,  the 
effort  has  begun  in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts 
to  withdraw  all  pauper  children  not  diseased  in  mind 
or  body  from  almshouses,  and  to  place  them  in  private 
families,  in  order  to  prevent  an  iiiherited  pauperism 
but  none  of  these  measures,  we  fear,  adequately  meet 
our  coming  wants.  Were  our  society  statiunary  we 
might  succeed,  but  in  our  surging  condition  there  must 
be  a  judicious  system  of  out-door  relief,  and  it  can  lie 
accomplished  only  by  dose  pei'wmal  vidtation.  This 
in  our  body  politic  the  Church  alone  is  fitted  to  assume. 
Voluntary  associations  of  the  best  citizens  in  every  com- 
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munity  are  aloae  fit  to  judge  of  the  deserving  character 
of  all  daimantfl  for  relief;  and,  as  besides  these  there  are 
many  needy  ones  who,  in  horror  at  receiving  alms, 
would  rather  suffer  death  by  starvation  than  seek  for 
relief  from  the  public,  the  noblest  type  of  society,  and 
not  the  ward  politician,  are  proper  persons  to  counsel 
and  relieve  the  American  pauper.  Indeed,  we  would 
have  it  understood  that  it  is  not  simply  iWi^/'that  the 
needy  ones  stand  in  want  of;  they  should  have  such 
counsel  as  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  disaster  and  fail- 
ure in  life.  Christian  benevolence  should  not  simply 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  it  should  teach 
the  ignorant  and  raise  the  degraded. 

The  most  successful  experiment  with  pauperism  is 
notably  that  of  Elberfeld,  a  German  manufacturing 
town  near  Cologne,  on  the  Khine.  This  mtmicipality 
w^as  sorely  afflicted,  some  twenty  yean  since,  with  a 
chronic  condition  of  pauperism.  The  usual  machinery 
of  almshouses  or  of  private  charity  did  not  diminish  it. 
If  people  gave  freely  and  indiscriminately,  the  poor 
came  to  depend  on  alms;  if  too  many  public  means  of 
relief  were  afforded,  there  was  a  current  of  paupers 
thither  from  the  surrounding  country.  In  1858,  with 
a  population  of  50,364,  there  were  relieved  42t24  pau- 
pers, or  about  one  in  twelve.  A  certain  benevolent 
gentleman — Herr  von  der  Heydt,  the  Prussian  minister 
of  commerce — then  undertook  to  introduce  a  reform  in 
the  following  manner:  He  had  the  city  divided  for  the 
purpose  into  eighteen  districts,  and  an  overseer,  serv- 
ing voluntarily,  appointed  by  the  common  council,  over 
each.  £very  district  again  was  divided  into  fourteen 
sections,  and  a  visitor  appointed  for  each  section.  Ttus 
visitor  was  required  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  he  was 
never  allowed  to  visit  more  than  four  families,  and 
sometimes  only  twa  These  families  he  was  obliged  to 
visit  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  report  to  the  overseer, 
discass  their  cases  of  relief,  receive  their  money  for  the 
ensuing  two  weeks,  and  give  account  of  what  they  had 
already  spent.  The  most  particular  inquiries  were  thus 
made  into  eveiy  case  relieved,  whether  each  person  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  for  his  own  support,  and  whether 
hb  relatives  were  obeying  the  law  in  contributing  to- 
wards his  maintenance.  The  object  of  the  visitors  of 
the  poor  was  not  merely  to  give  alma,  but  to  encourage 
and  advise  unfortunate  and  ignorant  people,  and  thus 
prevent  poverty.  The  whole  system  was  thus  one  of 
close  supervision  and  moral  assistance  of  the  poor  by 
the  more  comfortable  classes.  The  fortunate  and  the 
unfortunate  were  brought  together;  the  well-off  and 
intelligent  had  an  official  right  to  direct  the  ignorant 
and  destitute.  To  complete  the  organization,  the  over- 
seers themselves  met  and  reported  to  the  poor  commis- 
sioners of  the  town,  and  received  from  them  the  moneys 
for  out-door  relief.  The  best  citizens  were  found  will- 
ing to  serve  gratuitously  as  \nsitorB  or  overseers;  in- 
deed, the  place  was  considered  one  of  some  honor. 
The  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  common 
council  and  mayor,  and  served  for  three  years.  At  the 
present  time  the  poor  administration  of  this  city  of  neariy 
80,000  inhabitants  consists  of  a  commission  of  9  mem- 
bers, 18  overseers,  and  252  visitors,  all  sending  gratui- 
tously. The  theory  of  the  system,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  close  house-to-house  visitation  and  careful  inspec- 
tion, by  citizens  serving  under  officials,  whose  object  is  to 
prevent,  not  encourage,  pauperism.  What  have  been 
the  results?  A  brief  table  will  convey  them  best,  the 
reader  bearing  in  mind  that  the  new  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1854 : 

Ymr.  PopnlntloB.  Tmuptn  i«lt«T«d. 

1853 50,864  4224 

1866 51,SfiO  8048 

18«0 64,002  1521 

1806 68,68«  1289 

1S78 (about)  7S,000  980 

Or,  in  other  words,  before  the  new  plan  was  introduced, 
one  in  twelve  was  a  pauper,  and  now  one  in  eighty. 
The  cost  has  also  fallen  from  about  $88,000  in  1847  to 


about  $17,000  in  1873.  The  aversge  cost  of  reUef  in 
1855-59  was  only  some  $18,000  per  annum.  A  still 
greater  reduction  of  cost  would  have  been  sbowu  but 
for  the  increased  prices  of  provisions  and  all  oominodi- 
ties  during  the  past  few  yean. 

We  realize  that  in  our  review  of  the  subject  the  wan- 
dering pauper,  or,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  tramp,  has 
had  no  consideration.  There  are  even'where  numeruutf 
persons  so  lazy  or  vicious  that  thex*  prefer  to  be  supported 
rather  than  to  labor  for  their  bread ;  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  province  of  cither  . 
the  State  or  charitable  individuals  to  relieve  8a<^  drooca. 
The  alternative  of  work  or  starvation  should  be  foitxtl 
upon  all  such  with  unbending  persistence.  Those  whu, 
away  from  home  and  friends,  need  help,  we  can  safe- 
ly trust  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  aoch  indi- 
viduals as  we  would  see  placed  in  charge  of  the  chari- 
ties of  every  town  in  the  Umd.  See  Walker,  ScieMx 
of  Wealthy  p.  411  sq. ;  Greeley,  PoUUoal  Ecomomjf,  p,  17 
sq. ;  North  Amer.  Rev.  April,  1875,  Bit,  iii,  where  much 
important  literature  is  quoted.  See  also  Brit,  QKarter- 
/y,  April,  1876,  arL  vi ;  WestminsUr  Retiew,  April,  1874; 
January,  1875.     (J.H.W.) 

Pauftaxii,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Isu  (q.  t.) 
at  Kome,  because  in  their  religious  processioos  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  pauses  at  certain  places, 
where  they  engaged  in  singing  hymns  and  performiug 
other  sacred  ritea. 

Pauw,  CoRMBUus,  a  Dutch  divine,  noted  an  a 
writer,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1739.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  made  canon  of  Xaoteo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Clevesi  He  applied  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  several  works  in  French  on  the  histuir 
and  physiology  of  various  nations  and  countiiesb  His 
RecAerchet  historiques  sur  les  A  merieain*  ccmtain  some 
curious  information,  many  sensible  reflections,  and  also 
many  unsupported  assertions  set  forth  in  a  dogmaik 
tone.  Pauw  had  not  visited  America,  and  his  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  collect  all  the  passages  which  be 
could  find  in  other  writers,  and  which  could  soppurt 
some  preconceived  opinion  of  bis  concerning  the  great  in- 
feriority of  that  part  of  the  world,  its  pmdnctions  and  its 
native  races.  (See  Pemety,  DiMseriation  sur  CA  miriqve 
et  les  Amiricains  centre  les  Reckerches  kistoriqnes  de  M. 
de  Pauw,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of 
Pauw's  work.)  Vi\  his  chapter  on  Paraguay,  Pauw 
shows  himself  particularly  hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  His 
Reckerches  sur  les  Grecs,  in  which  he  had  better  gllide^ 
is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment;  bat  even 
in  this  work  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible.  Pauw 
published  also  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chimou. 
The  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  deprived  Pauw  of  his  peace  of 
mind.  He  became  dejected,  and  burned  all  his  papers, 
among  othen  his  Recherches  sur  Us  AUemamU,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works, 
but  which  was  never  printed.  He  died  at  Xanten  in 
1799. 

Pavan,  a  Hindil  deity  who  is  beliered  to  preside 
over  the  winds.    He  was  the  father  of  Hanuman,  the 

ape-god. 

Pavanne,  Jacqubs,  a  Christian  martyr  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  was  bom  in  France  about  the  opening  *^ 
the  16th  centiuy.  He  became  an  early  ooovert  to  the 
Reformation  doctrines,  bat  in  1524>  at  ChrisUnaa*  re- 
canted. After  this  he  lost  his  peace  of  mind,  and  cooU 
do  nothing  but  weep  and  sigh,  until  he  was  one  day 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Sorbonne  becaaae  He 
had  been  to  Meauz,  and  had  had  converse  with  the  he- 
retical teachers.  This  was  all  that  Pfevanne  desired— 
another  opportunity  to  confess  his  tne  Lord  and  bis 
cause.  **  He  felt  his  mind  relieved  aa  soon  aa  the  M- 
ten  were  fiwtened  on  his  limbs,  and  recovered  all  bis 
energy  in  the  open  confession  of  Jesos  Chriic"  (D*An* 
bign^).  The  proceedings  against  him  wen  coadacccd 
with  all  poBsihiie  despatch,  and  a  vtry  abort  tiaae  bad 
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ctapaed  before  ■  pile  «*■  ««ct«d  ia  the  Place  it  Ortre, 
on  which  Pivanne  mule  ■  jovfuJ  enil.  See  D'Aubign^, 
Jfitt.  of  the  Ftrformation,  iii,  MS,  488. 

Favolm,  Ci^iTS,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  vu  bom 
Aug.  1, 1769,  in  Vaudeo  parish,  near  Chriilianund,  in 
Norway.  He  graduatetl  with  [he  highesC  boiiora  u, 
the  gymnaMum  in  Chrinianuiid  and  al  the  Uiiivenity 
or  Cupenhigen.  Fivm.  1799  to  1805  he  preached  in 
Copenhagen,  but  wai  then  called  to  ChriBtiania,  Nor- 
way, where  he  remained  unlU  1817.  From  1817  until 
be  died,  in  1822,  he  was  biahop  of  Bergen.  He  enjoyed 
■  great  reputation  aa  a  pulpit  orator,  and  publiiihed  a 
numbei  of  Mrmoiu  and  religions  treatisea.  He  also 
wiDle  poetry,  and  kept  a  diaiy,  in  which  he  recorded  all 
the  more  important  events  of  his  time.  His  gnndaon, 
C.  P.  RUa,  baa  published  two  of  his  writinga;  the  one, 
BUtop  Clam  Parelt  AaliMograpla  (Chrlatiania,  186C);  i 
the  other,  Claui  PaciU  Dagbogi  OpUgmtttr  (ibid.  1864- 
67).     (R.  B.  A.) 

PaTamaut  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  n^^'l, 
rittpak',  originally  a  daw  heated  for  baking  pnipoaea, 
and  henca  a  latetattd pavtmatt  (2  Cbioii.  vii,  S;  Esth. 
i,6;  Ezek.xl,  17, 18;  xlii,  3),  once  of  the  cognate  term 
rBX^P,  noriaf'fiAetA,  a  poonJ  >>or  (3  Kings  XTi,  17). 
In  John  lii,  18  it  is  the  rendering  of  AiSoirrpoTot, 
which  ia  immediately  explained  by  the  Heb.  equiv- 
alent Gi^iatka  (q.  v.).     In  the  account  of  the  ncri- 
lege  of  Ahab.  we  read  that  he  removed  the  bcaien 
oxen  upon  which  the  base  in  the  Temple 
rested,  and  aabatituled  a  atone  pavement  (S 
Kings  ivi,  17).    The  lower  storiea  of  Eastern 
huuau  and  palacea,  in  lac«r  days,  were  uao- 
ally  paved  with  marble  (Esth.  i,  6),  hut  id 
the  time  of  Uoaes  marble  was  not  used  for 
pavements.    The  "paved  work  of  a  sapphin 
sbine"  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv,  10  is  there- 
fore sopposed  to  refer  to  the  splendid  floors 
known  in  Egj^ti  which  were  foimed  of  pant- 
ed tJes  or  bricks.     ChsmpoUion  and  Roael- 

ed  Soon,  and  fragments  of  such  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  tute  still  pre- 
vails in  the  East.  Le  Bruyn  tells  us  that  the 
a  almost  all  covered 


0  and  the  Po,  was  in  ancient 


times  called  the 
very  old  cily,  and  many  of  its  antiquities  lemi 
this  dsy;  but  the  pslsce  of  Theodoric  and  the 
where  Bo«thiuB  wrote  the  treatise  De  ConKkiliom 
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ara  those  of  Belciedl  and  Del  Haino,  which  art  each 
109  feet  high.  Its  oMeat  church,  and  perhspa  the  obl< 
eat  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Michele,  which,  although  the 
date  of  its  fuundaUon  ia  nneertain,  is  Brat  mentioned  in 
601.     The  cathedra],  containing  soma  good  paintings, 

beautiful  chapel  attached  to  it  are  the  aahes  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  fifty  baasi- 
rilievi,  tjinety-flre  statues,  and  numerous  grotesques. 
In  the  church  of  San  Fetro  in  Ciel  ri'Auro  are  deposited 
the  tenuina  of  the  anfortunate  Boeihiua.  The  Certosa 
of  Pavia,  the  moat  splendid  monastery  in  the  world,  is 
four  miles  without  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1896. 
The  Univeraity  of  Psvia  is  greatly  celebrated  for  ita 
learrted  professors,  large  librariea,  and  moMumt.  About 
1600  students  attend  here  annually.  Pavia  is  the  an- 
cient TioKum  (afterwards  Pnpia,  whence  the  modem 
asme),  and  was  founded  by  the  Ligurii ;  it  was  aacked 
by  Brennus  aiid  by  Hannibal,  burned  by  the  Huna,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  became  a  pUce  of  consiiler- 


and  blue 


is  perfectly  da^ed;  am 

some  of  the  houses  in  Svrit  is  composed  of 
moMicwork.     See  Hovsik. 

Pavement  of  Churchkii.  From  the 
4th  century  churcha  were  carefully  paved,  aa 
the  Jewish  Tem|de  had  an  aniOcial  floor. 
Tbe  nartbex  was  laid  with  plaster,  the  nave 
with  wood,  and  the  sanctuary  with  moaaic 
The  euatom  of  burying  within  churches  be- 
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practice  of  covering  t 

morials  of  the  departed;  and  at  length  the 
fluora  were  laid  with  stone,  marble,  or  lessel- 
ated  or  plsin  tiles.  Rich  pavements,  like 
marqueterie  in  stone  or  Roman  mosaic,  occur 
in  most  parts  of  Italy,  at  St.  Omer,  St.  Denis, 
in  the  Rhine  country,  at  Canterbury,  Weat- 
minster,  and  in  the  churches  of  St.  Hary 
Major,  St.  Uureoce  without  the  Walls,  of  the 
tiniG  of  Adrian  I,  snd  St.  Martin  of  the  period 
of  Conatantine  at  Rome.  The  patterns  ore 
ttsuallv  geometrical,  but  flgures,  fl^wer^  ani- 
aials,and  theiodlacare  Irequenlly  introduced 
with  an  et^t  equal  Co  the  richest  tapestry. 
This  decoration  lasted  till  the  I2lh  century, 
but  at  that  time,  and  in  the  aubsequent  periiHl, 
inarl)le  became  rare,  and  hard  blocks  of  free- 
stone wei«  uMd,  and  lastly  (ilea.  See  Wal- 
oM,  Saer^  Archa/Atgy,  s.  v,  Bpeclmens  of  Tesaalstcd  Favemeut,    (FVom  the  Brltlah  Hnneain.) 
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able  importanoe  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  Then 
it  came  into  the  pueseaaiou  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards, 
and  the  kings  of  the  latter  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  It  became  independent  in  the  12th 
century,  then,  weakened  by  civil  wars,  it  was  conquered 
by  Matthew  Visoonti  in  1S45.  After  that  period  its 
history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  conquerors  of  Lombanly. 
Since  1859  it  has  been  included  within  the  reorganized 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

PAVIA,  CoujiciL  OF  {CowHium  Papiente  or  Tid- 
enu).  Several  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  in 
Pavia. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  convened  in  December,  850, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Louis,  who  attended  himself. 
Bishop  Angelbert  of  Milan  presided.  As  secular  mat- 
ters were  also  considered  by  this  body,  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  council  is  sometimes  called  in  question. 
We  append  a  notice  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in 
the  twenty-flve  canons  of  eodeidastical  discipline  en- 
acted by  this  council : 

1.  Directs  that  bishops  shall  keep  abont  them  priests 
and  deacons  of  known  probity  to  be  witue^ses  of  their  se- 
cret acis. 

8.  Directs  that  bishops  shall  celebrate  mass  not  only  on 
SniidAyH  and  holy  days,  but,  when  po»slb1e,  every  any: 
and  that  they  shnll  not  neglect  privately  to  offer  prayers 
for  tbemifelves,  their  felluw-blsbops.  kings,  all  the  rnleni 
of  God's  Chnrch,  and  for  all  those  who  have  desired  their 
prnyeiv.  bat  especially  for  the  poor. 

ft.  Orners  them  to  exercise  frngallty  at  table,  to  receive 
pilgrims  and  poor  and  sick  people,  and  to  exhort  them 
and  read  to  them. 

4  and  &  Direct  that  they  shall  not  hunt  hawk,  etc^  nor 
mix  In  worldly  pleasures ;  bids  them  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tarets  explain  them  to  their  clergyt  And  preach  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days. 

7.  Directs  that  priests  shall  examine  whether  penitents 
really  perform  their  acta  of  penance,  give  alma  largely, 
etc;  public  offenders  to  be  reconciled  by  the  bishop 
only. 

9.  Warns  all  fathers  of  families  to  marry  their  daaghters 
as  soon  an  they  are  of  age,  lest  they  fall  into  sin ;  and  for- 
bids the  marriage  blessing  to  those  who  marry  after  for« 
iiicatlou. 

14.  Orders  bishops  immedlatelv  to  re-establish  those 
monasieries  in  their  dioceses  which  have  gone  to  decay 
thron^rh  their  negligence. 

18.  Declares  that  priests  and  deacons  (acephall)  who  are 
under  no  episcopal  Jurisdiction  are  not  to  be  looked  apon 
as  belonging  to  the  clergy. 

SI.  Forbids  usary. 

8i.  Bnjotns  bishops  to  watch  over  those  who  have  the 
care  of  orphan^  ana  to  see  that  thev  do  not  injure  or  op- 
press them.  If  such  oppressors  reftise  to  listen  to  thm 
remonstrnucea,  they  are  ordered  to  call  the  emperor*s  at- 
tention to  the  case. 

SS.  Orders  bishops  to  arrest  clerks  and  monks  who  wan- 
der Hboui  the  country,  agitating  useless  qne!*tions  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  error,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
metropolittin. 

Sfi.  Condemns  to  a  very  severe  course  of  penance  those 
who  deal  in  magical  arts,  who  pretend  to  cause  love  or 
hatred  by  their  incantations,  and  who  are  suspected  of 
havina:  caused  the  death  of  others ;  enjoins  that  they  shall 
not  be  reconciled  except  on  their  death-bed. 

See  Labb^  CondL  viii,  61. 

2.  A  second  council  was  convened  at  Pavia  in  A.D. 
876  by  Charles  the  Bald.  Seventeen  bishops  from  Tus- 
cany and  Lombardy  attended.  The  archbishop  of 
Milan  presided.  Fifteen  canons  were  published.  Of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  enactments  are: 

1.  Orders  respect  and  veneration  everywhere  for  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  as  the  head  of  all  churchea. 

2  and  8.  Also  relate  to  the  respect,  etc.,  due  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  and  to  the  pope  John. 

4.  Orders  respecMttr  the  priesthood. 

6.  Orders  respect  for  the  imperial  dignity. 

The  three  following  relate  to  the  duties  of  bishops. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  confirmed  in  that  of  Pon- 
tyon,  held  in  the  same  year.  In  this  council  an  ancient 
document  was  produced,  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  by  Gregory  the  Great,  or  Charle- 
magne, by  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  the  right 
of  electing  the  king  of  Italy  fourteen  days  after  the 
death  of  the  last  (Muratori,  Rer,  ItaL  voL  ii,  pt,  ii,  ooL 
148).  See  Labb^,  Condi,  ix,  279. 
8.  A  third  council  was  convened  Aug.  1, 1022.    Pope 


Benedict  YIII  in  this  council  oompbdoed  of  the  lioen- 
tious  life  of  the  clergy,  and  showed  that  it  diabooored 
the  Church;  he  declared  that  they  conaumed  tlie  wealth 
given  to  them  by  the  liberality  of  princes  in  keeping 
women  and  providing  for  their  children.  A  decree  in 
seven  articles  was  published  for  the  reformatioa  of  the 
clerg}^  which  the  emperor  confirmed,  adding  temporsl 
penalties  against  the  refcMtory.  See  Labbe,  CtmdL 
ix,  819. 

4.  At  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  1160  the  anta-poipe, 
Victor  III  (Octavianus),  was  acknowledged  as  pope  in- 
stead of  Alexander  III,  by  the  empeiur  Frederick  L 
See  Labb^,  CondL  x,  1887. 

6.  At  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  1428,  coovoked  by 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  opened  in  the  month  of 
May,  some  deputies  from  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many were  present.  On  June  22  this  council  was  trans- 
ferred to  Siena,  on  account  of  the  plague  which  threat- 
ened Pavia,  and  the  enactments  are  given  under  the 
heading  of  Sikna.  See  Hefele,  CondKe^gudL  roL  iv 
and  v;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latm  CkruUeudly,  iv,  i9i; 
vii,684.    (J.H.W.) 

Pavia,  GiAOOMO,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
Feb.  18, 1655,  according  to  authentic  documents.  There 
is  much  discrepancy  as  to  the  time  of  hia  birth,  and 
about  his  instruction.  He  is  said  to  have  atudied  un- 
der Antonio  Crespi,  who  was  twenty-«lx  years  his  jun- 
ior. Lanzi  says  he  was  the  pupil  of  Car.  Giuseppe 
Maria  Crespi,  ten  years  hb  junior;  and  the  canon  Lui|^ 
Crespi,  son  of  Giuseppe,  states,  in  the  third  volume  U 
the  FMan  PitUn-ice,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Gio. 
Gioseffo  dal  Sole,  four  yean  his  junior.  He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  at  Bologna,  and  executed  sev- 
eral works  for  the  churches,  which  were  admired  lor  the 
fine  taste  displayed  in  their  composition.  The  meet 
esteemed  of  these  is  a  picture  of  St.  Aime  ieaekmff  the 
Virpin  to  read,  in  S.  Silvestro;  and  the  JVoftrdy,  in  S. 
Giuseppe.  He  went  to  Spain,  where  he  disdnguisbed 
himself,  and  executed  many  worka  for  the  church««L 
He  died  in  1740.  See  Spooner,  Bioff,  HisL  ofihe  Fim 
ylr/f,ii,  666. 

Pavie,  Jean-Baptiste-Ratmond  dk,  abbe  De 
Fourguevaux,  grandson  of  Fran^oia,  was  bora  in  169$ 
at  Toulouse.  He  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  the  Rd 
^Infasderie^  and  obtained  a  lieutenancy.  Upon  the  ar- 
gent entreaties  of  his  mother  he  left  the  |Nt>feBaon  of 
arms,  and  in  1717  entered  the  society  of  Samt  Uilairr. 
in  Paris.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1768,  at  the  chateau  I>e 
Fouiguevaux.  In  devoting  himself  to  works  of  pietv, 
he  took  part  in  religious  quarrels,  and  wrote  maar 
hooka  of  devotion  or  controversy :  we  cite  from  him, 
TraiU  de  la  ConJUnu»  CkrMame  (Paris,  1728,  1781), 
which  occasioned  great  disputes;  and  Cateekimm  kut(h' 
riqwe  et  dogmatique  (ibid.  1729,  2  vols.  12mo;  reprinted 
in  1766  in  6  vols,  with  the  8equel8>  See  NomvtUet  Et^ 
dMoMf.  Feb.  7,  1769.-~Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Ghtirale. 
xxxix,  422. 

Pavilion,  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  T^b,  tot 
(Psa.  xxvii,  5 ;  elsewhere  **  tabemade,**  **  den,"  or  *^  cor* 
ert,*"  which  last  is  the  literal  meaning),  or  nso  (2  Saoi. 
xxii,  12;  1  Kings  xx,  12, 16;  PMl  xviii,  11  ;'xxxi,aD\ 
suikdhf  which  signifies  a  bootk,  Aat,  fanned  of  greca 
boughs  and  branches  interwoven  (Gen.xxxiii,  17 :  Jonah 
iv,  5).  It  is  rendered  "  booth"  (Lev.  xxiii,  4<MS ;  Nch. 
viii,  15,  17);  *<Ubemacles"  (Lev.  xxiii,  84;  Dent,  xvi, 
18,  16;  Isa.  iv,  6) ;  **  cottage"  (Isa.  '^  8).  It  aoaneumes 
signifies  taU,  tenfa  for  soldiers;  rendered  "  tent"  (2  Sam. 
xi,  11);  •<pavilions,"mai^n<'tento"(l  Kings xx,lll«>\ 
See  Tksft,  It  is  also  iMed  poetically  for  the  dweliiai; 
of  God  (Psa.  xviii,  11),  where  the  Psalmist  snblimelv 
describes  Jehovah  as  surrounding  himself  with  dark  wa- 
ters, and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies,  as  with  a  tent,  or  **  pa- 
vilion" (Job  xxxvi,  29).  See  Tabkrmacul  Among 
the  Egyptians  pavilions  were  built  in  a  similar  style  lo 
houses,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  variooa  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  foreign  districts  through  which  the 
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■9  paned,  for  the  oae  of  Che  king ;  >ni1 
Bume  private  huuKS  occuiooiUy  imiuted  ttiEse  iniall 
castles  by  rabalituting  far  [be  iuu«I  panpet  wall  and 
cuniice  Lhe  battlemeiiu  that  crowned  them,  and  which 
were  mtcndeil  to  represent  Egj'ptiaa  shields  (WilkinsoD, 
A  <K.  Eg.  i,  28).  The  Hebrew  word  l^'llf id,  fhap/irir. 
Tendered  "royal  paviljon"  (Jer.  xliii,  10),  is  properly 
throne-onamtKl,  lapiitrif,  with  which  a  ibroue  ia  hniii;. 
S«e  TuBtum, 
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cliiuch  of  St  Croix.  Crowds  were  attracted  by  his  elo- 
queoce  and  simplicity,  and  the  city  was  souti  in  a  gta- 
eral  excitement  concerning  tlie  new  preacher.  Canlinal 
Bicbalieu  and  others  of  distinction  went  to  bear  htm,  and 
were  mi  pleased  that  be  wu  appointed  ^o  the  bishnprie 
of  Alet,  and  wu  consemued  Aug.  21,  1689,  at  Paris, 
He  left  that  city  OcL  8,  with  the  n  ' 
mare  returning  to  it.  In  his  diocese  hi 
^lienne  de  Pulveiel,  had  maintained  a 
eiUrving,  and  bia  clergy  bad  imitated  him 
Nicilas  Pavilion  »i     '  '       " 


«of  I 


1  reform  of  the  clergy,  a 
u  wise  r^gnlal ' 
it  deplunble  a( 


changed  its  condition ;  ignorance  and  d 
banished  froni  it.  In  1647  bishop  Pavilion  got  into  diffi- 
culties with  Che  Jesuits,  who  ibTuhcI  to  iclinDwIedge  bis 
diucesan  power,  and  rrom  this  lime  forward  his  work  was 
mure  ot  less  impaired  by  their  opposition,  wbieh,  at  flml 
conHned  tc  his  own  see,  gradually  reached  the  court, 

tu  the  good  work,  and  his  piety  and  untiring  industiy. 
Thus  Pavilion  had  founded  a  aeminaiy  for  Cheolc^ 
ical  inttructiflii,  and  one  far  lady  leacbers;  bod  paid  spe- 
cial otCention  to  the  secular  schciol,  and  by  bis  persotial 

waa  in  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Amauld  (q.  v.)  and 
hia  partisans,  the  Jesuits  accused  Pavilion  of  beresy  and 
disloyalty,  and  by  every  means  in  cheir  power  plotted 
His  Irieitd,  Vincent  de  Paul,  made 
strenuotu  clKirts  to  draw 


Favilloi 


but  Pavilbii  took  no  notice 
of  his  opponents,  and  un- 
hesitatingly eudotsed  the 

death  of  St.  Vinceut  l>avil- 
lun  pronounced  against  the 
spreading  of  the  beretical 
practices  in  Mariolalry 

In  the  year  1666  Pascal 
brought  out  his  Prormdai 
I,etttri,  and  >hortly  after 
Arnsuld  directed  to"  Pavil- 
ion a  paiDphleton  the  Jan- 
sen  i  Stic  propositions  which 
hod  Just  been  condemned 
by  Ibe  Jesuitical  interpis- 

Pavillon  was  so  impressed 
with  the  Justice  of  the  Jan- 


t  Teherln. 


PaTlUon,  K1C01.AS,  a  noted  French  prelate,  cele- 
brated ecpecially  for  his  relation  to  the  Jansenistic  re- 
treat in  Paris  known  as  "Port-Royal,''  and  one  of  the 
■bleM  of  the  Gollican  Cburch  advocates,  was  bom  in 
Paris  Nov,  17,  IW.  Even  as  a  boy  he  displayed  purity 
of  choracta  seldom  seen  in  youth,  and  as  a  student  was 
■11  that  the  moat  exacting  could  expect.  Gifted  with 
moarfcahla  inlellectoal  power,  be  was  the  favorite  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Faol,  bis  otafessor,  who  employed  Pavil- 
ion, aa  aooo  aa  hia  age  would  permit,  in  different  mis- 
siona,  and  AntUy  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  assem- 
bliea  of  charity  and  thecoufereacetof8t.LAiare.  Pavil- 
ion h$A  great  misgiving!  about  assuming  any  responsi- 
bility, and  did  not  enter  the  priesthnod  until  he  was 
thirty  years  nf  age,  and  then,  without  being  actache<<  to 

ministry  by  assisting  different  curates,  eopecialiy  in  the 
pulpit.  Me  bad  determined  in  bis  own  mind  never  to 
preach  at  Paria,  bat  Vincent  de  Paid  prevuled  upon  him 
10  change  hia  mind,  and  in  I6II7  he  preached  at  the 


1   felt  c 

to  call  a  provincial  council  (in  1668),  and  by  it  caused 
the  Apology  to  be  coademned  as  containing  "  doctrioea 
false,  precipitate,  scandalous,  and  calculated  to  corrupt 
the  manners  and  to  injure  lhe  discipline  of  the  Cbureb" 
— a  censnie  which  the  dergy  of  Paris  approved.  Of 
courw  such  a  step  forever  sealed  the  fste  of  the  bishop 
of  Alet  Jn  1661,  by  request  oftheking,anaBsemUy  of 
the  clergy  of  Fisnoe  pronounced  it  incumbent  upon  all 
bishops  to  sign  the  formulary  which  condemnad  the  Ave 
propositioDSsnpposedto  be  contained  in  the  Jansenistic 
heresy.  PavilloD  saw  in  this  meaaare  cot  only  injustice 
to  tbe  Jansenists,  who  rightly  claimed  that  none  of  Jan- 
aeniua's  true  views  were  embodied  In  It,  but  also  against 
the  bishops  whose  authority  was  thereby  impaired.  All 
the  bishops  of  Prance  looked  tu  Pavilion  to  take  the  lead. 
He  was  not  long  in  deciding.  Aware  that  the  king  must 
have  been  moved  to  the  meaiure  hv  the  i 
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Chnrch  in  things  i«piritaa1,  yet  directing  lier  bishops 
how  to  judge  of  and  deal  with  heresy.  The  king,  un- 
able to  free  himself  from  the  influence  that  surrounded 
him,  was  only  the  more  decided  in  his  course,  and  in 
1662  issued  a  royal  edict  for  the  immediate  signature  of 
the  formulary.  Still  years  passed  on.  In  1664  the  new 
archbishop  of  Paris  also  demanded  compliance  vrith  the 
king's  edict.  Now  Pavilion  could  no  longer  hesitate  as 
to  his  future  course.  The  courageous  bishop,  disdain- 
ing to  equivocate  under  such  circumstances,  published 
a  mandement,  June  1, 1665,  in  which  his  views  as  to  the 
limits  of  Church  authority  were  set  forth  with  trans- 
parent clearness.  Truths  revealed  by  God,  of  which  the 
Church  is  the  ordained  guardian,  must  be  accepted  on 
her  testimony,  with  an  entire  subjection  of  the  reason 
and  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  but  with  regard  to 
other  truths,  not  so  revealed,  God  has  not  provided  any 
infallible  arbiter;  so  that  when  the  Church  declares  that 
certain  propositions  are  contained  in  a  given  book,  or 
that  such  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  a  particular  au- 
thor, she  acts  only  by  human  knowledge,  and  may  be 
mistaken.  For  decisions  of  this  kind  the  Church  can- 
not require  positive  internal  belief;  nevertheless  the 
faithful  are  not  permitted  to  impugn  her  judgments, 
which  in  all  cases  must  be  treated  with  submission,  for 
the  preservation  of  due  order  and  discipline.  The  high 
character  and  saintlv  life  of  Pavilion  added  immense 
weight  to  his  pastoral  instructions.  His  sentiments 
were  shared  by  other  prelates,  particularly  by  Henri 
Amauld,  bishop  of  Angers ;  Nicolas  Choart  de  Buzan- 
ral,  bishop  of  Beauvais ;  and  Francois  de  Caulet,  bishop 
of  Pamiers ;  these  issued  mandements  of  precisely  sim- 
ilar import,  as  did  also  the  bishops  of  Noyon  and  Laon ; 
but  the  two  latter,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  court,  retracted,  and  adopted  a  tone  of  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  papal  bulL  An  arr§t  of  the  council 
of  stare,  July  20,  cancelled  the  mandements  of  Xhe  four 
refractory  bishops,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  obey  them. 
It  was  determiiif^  to  take  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  prelates  who  had  thus  boldly  constituted  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  Jansenism ;  but  this  was  an  affair 
of  considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty.  According  to 
Roman  jurisprudence,  the  pope  was  the  sole  judge  of 
bishops;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  the  Gallican  liberties  that  bishops  in 
France  could  only  be  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
their  metropolitan  and  his  comprovincials.  Application 
having  been  made  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  his  holiness  proposed  to 
name  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  two  other  prelates  as 
delegates  for  hearing  the  cause ;  but  the  king  decidedly 
objected  to  this  method  of  adjudication,  as  an  invasion 
of  the  privileges  which  he  was  bound  to  defend.  After 
a  tedious  negotiation,  it  was  at  length  arranged  that  the 
pope  should  nominate  a  commission  of  nine  prelates  to 
proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  coUeagues;  that  seven 
should  be  competent  to  act;  that  the  president  should 
have  power  to  appoint  substitutes  in  the  room  of  those 
who  might  decline  to  act ;  and  that  the  accused  should 
not  be  at  liberty  either  to  challenge  the  judges  or  to 
appeal  from  their  decision.  The  mandements  of  the 
four  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  denounced  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  upon  which  the 
bishops  of  Languedoc  wrote  to  the  king  in  terms  of  en- 
ergetic remonstrance  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  of  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  Louis 
replied  by  assuring  them  that  he  would  always  uphold 
their  lawful  jurisdiction  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  was  suspended 
by  the  death  of  Alexander  YII,  which  occurred  May  20, 
1667.  Cardinal  Giulio  Rosptgliosi,  who  succeeded  him 
under  the  name  of  Clement  IX,  was  known  to  be  of 
moderate  opinions,  and  disposed  to  a  pacification ;  and 
measures  were  immediately  concerted  in  France  for 
taking  advantage  of  this  favorable  change  of  circum- 
stances. It  was  proposed  that  the  bishops,  without 
being  required  to  retract  their  mandements,  should  sign 


the  formulary  afresh,  as  if  they  had  taken  no  stieps  in 
the  matter  before,  and  should  cause  it  to  be  signeid  by 
their  clergy ;  but  any  explanatory  remarks  which  tb^ 
might  wish  to  make  should  be  made  by  a  proc^a-verbal 
at  their  diocesan  synods,  such  written  statements  not  to 
be  published,  but  to  be  deposited  in  the  registry  of  each 
diocese ;  and  that  they  should  afterwards  join  in  a  letier 
to  the  pope,  informing  him  of  thia  new  act  of  dntifiil 
submission  to  his  authority.     This  expedient  was  ap- 
proved by  the  nuncio,  accepted  on  his  reoommendaiion 
by  the  pope,  and  ultimately  adopted.    The  bishop  of 
A  let  proved  for  some  time  intractable.    Courier  after 
courier  was  despatched  to  urge  him  to  compliance,  but 
in  vain.     At  last,  persuaded  that  the  peace  of  the 
Church  would  be  maintained  by  his  submissioa,  be 
yielded  to  the  importunate  entreaties  of  the  bishop  of 
Comminges,  Antoine  Amauld,  and  other  friends,  and  ap- 
pended his  signature,  Sept.  10, 166S.    The  other  prel- 
ates assented  without  difficulty,  and  the  matter  was 
forever  dosed.    In  1675  Pavilion  was  inv<dved  anew  in 
conflict  with  the  state  authority.     By  the  decree  of 
the  crown,  ratified  by  Parliament,  declaring  the  law  of 
Regale  in  general  force,  in  1678  the  question  had  been 
forced  home  to  Pavilion  whether  he  would  suffer  in 
his  own  diocese  appointments  by  the  crown  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  see.     The  treasurership  of  his 
cathedral  was  conferred  in  1679  in  Regale  upon  a  young 
ecclesiastic  of  Toulouse,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  bish- 
op came  to  take  possession.    When  Pavilloa  reiutned, 
he  prohibited  this  appointee  from  assuming  the  duties 
of  the  office ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  to  assist  him  against  the  court  at  which  the  ap- 
pointee had  sought  redress.  Pavilion  was  unfavorably  re- 
plied to,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  stand  in  his  own 
strength.     In  March,  1676,  he  published  an  ordinance 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  person  into  any  benefice  or 
dignity  in  virtue  of  the  Regale.    Of  conrae  a  decree  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Paris,  readily  granted  upon 
request  of  the  crown,  set  aside  Pavilion's  ordinance;  and 
though  the  good  bishop  wrote  to  the  king,  and  pleaded 
for  the  rights  of  the  Church  as  he  interpreted  then, 
his  position  yras  condemned,  and  he  was  only  suffered 
to  remain  in  his  see  by  reason  of  his  great  age.    He  died 
Dec.  8,  1677.     Pavilion  published  a  sort  of  *<  Compen- 
dium Theolog^cum,"  which  he  entitled  Ritud  a  tmnage  dm 
Diocese  ^A  teth  (Paris,  1667, 4to,  and  often),  and  which 
was  designed  especially  for  his  own  dioceae.    It  was 
published  anonymously ;  and,  as  it  was  attributed  to  Ar- 
nauld,  it  was  condemned  at  Rome  by  a  decree  of  April 
9,  1668,  though  it  surpassed  anything  that  had  pir- 
viously  appeared  for  clear  statements  of  doctrine  and 
sound  Christian  instruction.    Pavilion  published  in  Johr 
following  a  pastoral  letter  against  this  brief,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  anathemas,  he  had  his  book  printed 
again,  adding  to  it  the  approvals  of  twenty-nine  French 
prelates.    The  ritual  continued  to  be  observed  in  the 
diocese  of  Alet,  and  was  extensively  circulated  through- 
out France.    The  death  of  pope  Clement  only  a  few 
months  later  terminated  this  unpleasant  affair,  espedatty 
as  the  casuists  could  get  no  encouragement  frmn  the  new 
pope.  Innocent  XI,  who  became  a  most  ardent  admirer 
of  Pavilion.    Indeed,  our  good  prelate  was  highly  ea- 
teemed  by  all  honorable  characters,  for  he  was  a  brave 
defender  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace,  maintained 
strictly  the -rules  of  Christian  morality,  and  piotecfed. 
or  strove  to  protect,  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
Church.    Other  works  by  bishop  Pavilkm  are,  Ordmt- 
nances  et  StatuU  Synodaux  (Toulouse,  1670;  Faria,  ICTSt, 
1 2mo)  i^Lettre  icrUe  au  Roi  ( 1664, 4to).    There  was  a 
question  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  which  Plavilloo  re» 
fused  to  submit;  and  this  letter,  upon  the  chaffs  of  the 
general  counsellor  Talon,  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  d 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  of  Dec  12, 1664.    See  Vie  de  ff. 
Nicoku  PaviU(m,ivi9uecPAleth(SmntBwl,\7^3r6ltL 
12mo) ;  Nicrohge  <k  Poti-Ro^  p.  464 ;  Mrs.  SchioMDel^ 
penninck,  SHed  Memcin  of  Port^Rmfid  ;  L^e^Ni 
las  PawUhn^  by  a  layman  of  the  Chnrdh  of  ^ 
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<Ozf.  and  Lond.  1869,  ISmo) ;  Jervifl»  BuL  qftke  Church 
of  Franee,  i,  4IBb  tty    (J.H.W.) 

Pavona,  VnAvcEacOf  an  Italian  f»ainter,  was  bom 
at  Udine  in  1692.  He  first  studied  under  Giovanni 
Gioseflb  dal  Sole.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Milan,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Genoa.  He  next  went  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Germany,  at  all  which  courts  he  was  well 
received  and  executed  many  works.  He  resided  some 
time  at  Dresden,  and  there  married  and  had  a  family. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  and  executed  some  works 
for  the  chuTchesL  Lanzi  says  he  was  an  excellent  painter 
in  oil,  and  better  in  crayons.  He  painted  many  large 
altar-pieces,  well  designed  and  colored.  He  also  excelled 
in  portraits.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1777.  See  Spooner, 
Bioff.  HitL  of  the  FmeArta,  ii,  666. 

Pavonii,  priests  among  the  ancient  Bomans  who 
conducted  the  worship  ot  Pernor  (q.  v.). 

Pawor,  a  perBonificatioo  of  Fear,  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Komans  as  a  companion  of  Mars,  the  god 
of  war.  The  worship  of  this  deity  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  TuUns  Hostilius. 

Paw  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  C)S, 
k€9ph  (Lev.  xi,  87),  the  palm  or  hollow  **  hand"  (as  else- 
where rendered),  and  *T^,  yctd  (1  Sam.  xvii,  37),  the 
open  hand  {ta  elsewhere  rendered),  applied  to  an  ani- 
mal, in  the  latter  case  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of 
power. 

Pax,  a  personification  of  Peaee^  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  fiomans.  A  festival  was  celebrated  annually 
in  honor  of  this  goddess  on  April  80. 

Pax,  called  also  Pacificalk  (q.  v.)  and  Oscvlta- 
TOBiUM  (q.v.),  u  used  to  designate  the  so-called  cere- 
mony known  as  the  Ki$s  <fPeooB  (q.  v.).    It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  describe  a  small  tablet  having  on  it  a  lepresen- 
tataoD  of  the  crucifixion,  or  some  other  Christian  sym- 
bol, offered  to  the  congregation  in  the  Romish  Church  to 
be  kssaed  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass.    It  was  usual- 
ly of  silver  or  other  metal,  with  a  handle  at  the  back, 
but  was  occasionally  of  other  materials;  sometimes  it 
was  enamelled  and  set  with  precious  stones.    The  pax 
was  introduced  when  the  oscuium  pacUy  or  kiss  of  peace 
— the  custom  in  primitive  times  for  Christians  in  their 
pablic  assemblies  to  give  one  another  a  hdy  kiss,  or 
kiss  of  peace — was  abrogated  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion which  it  entailed,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
appearance  of  scandal  which  had  arisen  out  of  it.    The 
tablet,  after  it  had  received  the  kiss  of  the  ofiiciating 
minister  (priest  or  bishop),  was  by  him  presented  to 
the  deacon,  and  by  him  again  to  the  people,  each  of 
whom  kissed  it  in  turn,  thus  transmitting  throughout 
the  whole  assembly  the  symbol  of  Christian  love  and 
peace  without  the  possibility  of  offence.    In  the  Syrian 
cbnrches  the  following  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which 
the  same  thing  is  symbolized :  In  a  part  of  the  prayers 
which  haa  a  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  pn>- 
noancing  the  words,  **  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
men,"  the  attending  ministers  take  the  officiating  priest's 
right  between  both  their  hands,  and  so  pass  the  peace  to 
the  congregarion,  each  of  whom  takes  his  neighbor's 
rii^bt  hand,  and  salutes  him  with  the  word  peace.    In 
th«  Romish  Church  the  pax  is  still  used.  By  the  Church 
of  England  it  waa  omitted  at  the  Reformation  as  a  use- 
less ceremony.    The  practice  of  saluting  each  other— 
the  men,  men,  and  the  women,  women — during  public 
worship,  and  particulariy  in  the  agape,  or  love-feast, 
is  Ireqiiently  alloded  to  by  ancient  writers,  as  Cyril 
of  Jemaalem  {CaUeh»  xv)  and  St.  Augustine  {Serm, 
227).     All  the  ancient  liturgies,  without  exception, 
refer  to  it  aa  among  the  rites  with  which  the  Eucharist 
waas  celebrated;  but  they  differ  as  to  the  time  and  the 
place  in  the  Encharistic  service  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced.   In  the  Eastern  liturgies  it  is  before,  in  the 
Weatem  after  the  Offertory  (q.  v.);  and  in  the  Roman 
it  immediately  precedes  the  communion.    The  cere- 
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mony,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  priesthood,  com- 
mences with  the  celebrating  bishop  or  priest,  who  sa- 
lutea  upon  the  cheek  the  deacon;  and  by  him  the  sa- 
lute is  tendered  to  the  other  members,  and  to  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  assistant  clergy.  It  is  only  when  the 
mass  is  celebrated  by  a  high  dignitary  that*  the  utensil 
called  the  pax  is  used.  Having  been  kissed  by  the 
celebrant,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  deacon,  it  is  car- 
ried by  the  latter  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  pax  is  given  by  merely  bowing,  and  approach- 
ing the  cheek  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  communi- 
cated The  pax  is  omitted  in  the  mass  of  Maundy- 
Thuraday  (q.  v.),  to  express  horror  of  the  treacherous 
kiss  of  Judas. 

Pax  vobis,  or  Yobiscum  (i.  e.  Peace  he  to  you), 
was  an  ordinary  salutation  among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians. It  was  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  pastor  to  the 
people  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  church,  a  practice 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chr>*sostom,  who  de- 
rives it  from  apostolic  practice.  The  same  form  of 
salutation  was  emplpyed  in  commencing  all  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  but  more  especially  by  the  reader  when 
beginning  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  cus- 
tom continued  in  the  African  churches  until  the  thinl 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  its  use  by  the  reader.  This 
form  of  salutation,  **  Peace  be  with  you,"  to  which  the 
people  usually  replied,  **  And  with  thy  spirit,"  was  com- 
monly pronounced  by  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  descon  in 
the  church,  as  Chrysostom  informs  us.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  repeat  the  Pax  vobia  before  beginning  the 
sermon,  and  at  least  four  times  in  the  course  of  the 
communion  service.  It  was  also  used  when  dismissing 
the  congregation  at  the  dose  of  divine  worship.  The 
deacon  sent  the  people  away  ftom  the  house  of  God 
with  the  solemn  prayer, "  Go  in  peace."  In  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  similar  salutation  occuns 
"The  Lord  be  wit^i  you,"  to  which  the  people  reply, 
"  And  with  thy  spirit."    See  Pback. 

Paxton,  Otoorge,  D.D.,  a  Scotrish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Dalgowry,  East  Lothian,  in  1762.  He 
entered  the  work  of  the  mintstiy  before  1789,  and  was 
in  that  year  a  member  of  the  General  Associate  Synod, 
and  subsequently  under  the  same  authority  professor 
of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  His  places  of  pastoral  labors 
were  Kilmaurs  and  Stewarton.  He  died  in  1887.  He 
was  a  man  greatly  respected  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  possessed  in  his  youth  and 
prime  rare  gifts  of  popular  eloquence.  He  wrote.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  OhUgatium  of  RdigioUM  Covenant* 
upon  Posterity  (1801,  8vo) :-- If  lustrations  of  the  Holy 
Scripturfs  (Lond.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  oflen  in  Eng- 
land and  America) ;  a  valuable  supplement  to  Har- 
mer,  containing  a  large  amount  of  various  and  use- 
ful knowledge  on  subjects  relating  to  Eastern  geogra- 
phy, natural  history,  and  manners  and  customs.  See 
Orme,  Bihiioth,  Bibiia,  s.  v. ;  Nevin,  Biblical  A  niiquifies 
(Appendix),  p.  441. 

Paxton,  ^971111am,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  April  1, 1760.  His 
early  education  was  limited,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  he  joined  the  Continental  army.  When 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Stras- 
burg  Academy,  near  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  by  the  New- 
castle Presbytery  licensed  to  preach  April  8,  1790. 
After  supplying  for  a  while  the  churches  of  West  Kot- 
tingham  and  Little  Britain,  he  was,  Oct.  8,  1792,  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  churohes  of  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  and  Toms  Creek.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  former  con- 
gregation, where  the  greatest  success  and  usefulness  at- 
tended the  forty-nine  years  of  his  ministry.  His  health 
oUiged  him  to  resign  his  charge  Oct.  19,  1841,  after 
which  he  gradually  declined  until  his  death,  April  16, 
1846.  Although  his  sermons  and  other  literary  pn>- 
ductions  were  marked  by  great  talent  and  profoond 
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learaing,  his  modesty  prevented  their  publicatioo.    See 
Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  554. 

Payne,  Joseph,  one  of  the  noted  English  educe- 
tors  of  our  times,  was  bom  in  1808.  He  received  his 
educational  training  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
early  dbtinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  English. 
Eor  a  number  of  yean  he  was  connected  with  his  alma 
mater.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  found- 
ed  professorship  of  education  in  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors, the  first  chair  in  any  public  institution  in  England 
assigned  to  that  subject  He  devoted  himself  in  this 
position,  and  also  by  his  writings,  to  the  promotion  of 
education,  making  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
teaching  his  special  object.  He  was  the  author  of 
Jjecturtt  on  ICduecUumj  and  numerous  lectures  and  pern- 
phleta  on  allied  subjects.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Woman*s  Educational  Union.  Mr. 
Payne  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Proceedmg$  of 
the  PkUohgical  Society^  chleily  on  English  dialects,  and 
the  relation  of  Old  En^ish  to  Nonnau  French.  Among 
his  other  publications  were  tezt-bgoks  in  English  liter- 
ature, entitled  iStudiet  in  English  Poetry  (5th  ed.  Lond. 
1864,  cr.  8vo),  JStmdiet  in  EffsUth  Prote  (1867,  or.  8vo), 
and  Select  Poetry  for  ChUdren ;  the  last  of  which  es- 
pecially had  a  very  large  circulation  (loth  ed.  1868, 
18mo).  Payne  died  at  Bayswater  April  80,  1876. 
(J.H.W.) 

Payne,  ^97illiam,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  excellent  and 
learned  English  divine,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17  th  century.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  White- 
chapel,  in  1681,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1694. 
In  1681  he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
and  died  in  1696.  His  publications  are,  Learning  and 
Knowledge  recommended  to  the  Scholan  of  Brentwood 
Schoolf  at  their  First  Feast :  a  sermon  on  Prov.  i,  7 
(Lond.  1682,  4to) : — A  Discourse  eonteervrng  the  A  dora- 
turn  of  the  Host,  in  Answer  to  T.£r,  and  Mr,  BoUeau 
(Gibson's  Pres&vaiivej  x,  116;  originally  published 
1685)  i^-A  Discourse  concerning  Commwnon  in  One  Kind, 
in  Answer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Meaux  (Gibson's  Pre- 
servative, viii,  320,  and  ix,  1 ;  originally  published  anony- 
mously, 1687,  4to)  ^— wl  Discourse  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  (Lond.  1688, 4to,  also  in  Gibson's  Preservor 
tive,  vi,  215)  .—The  Texts  examined  which  Papists  die 
out  of  the  Bible  to  prove  their  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Celibacy  of  Priests  and  Votes  of  Continence :  in  two  parts 
(ibid,  ii,  382;  originally  published  1688) :— Beflarmtm: 
examined,  6th  Note:  Agreement  in  Doctrine  with  the 
Primitive  Church  (ibid,  iii,  292;  originally  published 
leSS):— Family  Religion,  or  the  Duty  of  taking  Care 
of  Religion  in  Families,  and  the  Means  of  doing  it:  sl 
sermon  on  Josh,  xxiv,  15  (Lond.  1691,  4to)  :—A  Prae- 
tical  Discourse  of  Repentance,  rect^ying  the  Mistakes 
about  it,  espedaJUy  such  as  lead  to  Despair  or  Pretump^ 
Hon,  persuading  and  directing  to  the  true  Practice  of  it, 
and  demonstrating  the  inpalidity  of  a  Death-bed  Repent- 
ance (ibid.  1698,  8vo) : — Discourses  upon  several  Prac- 
tical Subjects:  with  a  Preface, giving  some  Account  of 
hu  Life,  Writings,  and  Death  fibid.  1696,  sm.  8vu). 
See  Stoughton,  Eccles,  Hist,  of  England  {Church  of  the 
Restoration),  ii,  70;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr.  voL  ii, 
s.  V. 

Payaon,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  divine, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  orthodox  Congrega- 
tional body,  was  the  son  of  the  succeeding,  and  was  bom 
at  Kludge,  N.  H.,  July  25,  1783,  where  hu  father  was 
then  pastor.  Both  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  young  Payson  were  developed  at  an  unusually  early 
age.  He  was  often  known  to  weep  under  preaching 
when  three  years  old,  and  was  a  good  reader  at  four. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  graduated  in 
1808.  It  was  said  of  him  while  there,  by  his  fellow- 
students,  that  he  had  left  off  teking  books' from  the  al- 
coves of  the  library  because  he  had  read  all  that  were 
there.  His  religious  awakenings  seem  to  have  come 
powerfully  after  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1804 ;  and, 


when  finally  remlved  to  live  for  God  and  bis  erase  alto- 
gether, he  consecrated  himself  fully  to  the  service  in  a 
written  otvenant.  After  three  yean  spent  as  principal 
of  a  school  in  Portland,  feeling  that  he  was  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  his  father.  His  great  aim  and 
purpose  was  to  be  a  thorough  Biblical  scholar— not 
so  much  to  acquaint  himself  with  systenoa  of  divinity, 
or  to  learn  about  the  Bible,  but  to  know  the  truth. 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  was  calkd 
and  ordained  coUeague  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  Dec.  16,  1807, 
and  afterwards  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Congr^atioii- 
al  Church  of  Ptirtland,  Maine.  This  was  his  fint  sod 
only  pastoral  chai^ge,  and  he  remauied  in  it  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  though  his  pulpit  utteiaoce 
were  of  the  most  startling  and  uncompromising  char* 
acter.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Edward  Payson  that 
he  labored  not  to  please  men,  but  God ;  and  his  pulpit 
thundered  and  lightened  like  another  ^lud  against  ev- 
ery form  of  ungodliness  and  iniquity.  Nor  most  it  be 
supposed  that  his  pastorate  was  lengthened  in  one 
charge  because  his  labors  were  not  appreciated  e^ 
where.  Calls  came  to  him  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
but  he  persistently  declined  them.  So  ocmscicntiottdy 
devoted  was  Payson  to  his  woric  that  he  refoaed  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  his  salary,  although  it  was  gener- 
ously offered  him  by  his  people.  Over  sevoi  hundred 
perK>ris  were  received  by  him  under  his  ministratioas, 
and  many  happy  souls  in  other  places  wiU  riae  up  in  tht 
final  day  to  bless  the  name  of  Edward  Payaon.  These 
vast  labors  heavily  taxed  his  physical  atrength,  and  ibe 
impaired  condition  of  his  health,  due  to  sedentary  habits, 
soon  exhausted  him  when  sickness  finally  came.  He 
died  Oct  22, 1827.  In  his  distressing  sickness  he  dis- 
played, in  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  numner, 
the  power  of  Christian  faith.  Smitten  dawn  in  ibe 
midst  of  his  days  and  usefulness,  he  was  entirely  re- 
signed to  the  divine  wrill;  for  he  perceived  distiiKthr 
that  the  infinite  wisdom  of  (xod  could  not  eir  in  tbe 
direction  of  events,  and  it  was  his  joy  that  God  reiga- 
eth.  His  mind  rose  over  bodily  pain,  and  in  the  strong 
visions  4if  eternity  he  seemed  almost  to  lose  tlie  seose 
of  suffering.  In  a  letter  to  his  aister,  Sept.  19,  1827, 
he  says: 

**  Were  I  to  adopt  the  fignrative  lannags  of  Bonysa.  I 
might  date  this  letter  tt»m  the  land  or  Beolah,  of  whkk  I 
have  been  for  some  weeks  a  happy  InhabitanL  The  ce- 
lestial city  is  foil  in  my  view.  Its  glories  beam  upon  me, 
its  odors  are  wafted  to  me,  Ite  sounds  strike  i^n  isy 
ears,  and  Ito  spirit  is  breathed  Into  mj  hearC  Nctthlag 
separates  me  Itom  It  but  the  river  of  deatfaL  which  bow 
appears  but  as  an  Insignificant  rill,  that  may  be  cxonedst 
a  single  stop  whenever  God  shall  give  permtsulon.  The 
Sun  «>f  RIghteoQsness  haa  gradually  been  drmwing  aesicr 
and  nearer,  appeariug  larserand  brighter  as  he  approach- 
ed, and  uow  he  fills  the  whole  hemisphere,  pouring  ftmh 
a  flood  of  gitiry,  in  which  I  seem  lo  fioat  like  an  ioMCt  ta 
the  beams  of  the  sun ;  ezaltine,  yet  almost  trembfiiii, 
while  I  ftase  cm  this  excesaive  bnghtnsis,  and  wonderioib 
with  unutterable  wonder,  whv  Ood  should  defan  thus  to 
shine  upon  a  sinfhl  worm.  A  single  heart  and  a  single 
tongue  Mem  altogether  Inadequate  to  my  wnnta.  I  wait 
a  whole  heart  for  every  separate  emotlus,  and  a  whole 
tongue  to  express  that  emotion.** 

Among  his  uncommon  inteUectuil  powen,  a  nch,  phil»> 
sophical,  and  consecrated  imagination  was  the  most  cw 
spicuous.  Without  any  of  the  graoea  of  the  ckratsr,  bii 
preaching  had  the  moat  vivid  etoquence  of  trath  and 
feeling.  In  his  prayers  especially  there  was  a  aokn- 
nity,  fulness,  origuuUity,  variety,  pathos,  and  sabKnuty 
seldom  equalled.  His  eloquent  address  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety haa  been  puUiabed  aa  one  of  the  traces  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  He  published  a  diseoone  on 
the  Worth  of  the  Bible,  an  Addrtm  to  Seansen,  and  a 
Thanksgiving  SermoiL  AmemoirofhisZ*t/''«byDr.Ass 
Cummings,  was  puUiahed  (2d  ed.  1880);  also  a  votarne 
of  Sermons  (1828,  8vo) ;  another  volume  (1881,  l2nio>; 
another,  to  families  (1888).  In  1859  Dr.  Pkyson's  Com^ 
pleU  Works  were  brought  out  at  Philadelphia,  with  the 
memoir  by  Cummings  (8  vols.  8vo).  The  Norik  Brit" 
ish  Review  (Nov.  IWB),  in  noticing  this  editka,  takes 
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occasion  to  aay  of  Dr.  Payaon:  '^To  a  doae  aod  fa- 
miliar acquaiounce  with  the  Scriptures,  be  added  great 
breadth  of  intellect  and  varied  literary  attainments.  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  human  conscience  was  joined 
to  maaeireoess  of  thought  vouching  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,.  In  several  of  the  sermons  we  have  again  and 
again  had  suggested  to  us  one  in  whom  these  features 
found  an  almost  perfect  expression — the  late  Edward 
Irving.  .  .  .  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  recent 
work  in  practical  theology  which  better  deserves  a 
place  in  the  libnry  of  every  Christian  gentleman  and 
minister  than  this  edition  of  the  memoir  and  works  of 
Dr.  Payaon."  We  regret  to  say  that  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Payson's  life  and  works  is  now  exhausted.  They  should 
certainly  be  reissued  in  a  more  popular  and  abridged 
form,  so  as  to  have  a  wide  circulation  among  ministers 
acd  Christians  of  all  denominations.  The  Rev.  E.  L. 
Janes,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  done  a 
good  work  in  extracting  from  the  volumes  referred  to 
some  of  their  choice  gems,  and  giving  a  ver>'  concise  view 
of  the  salient  points  of  his  character  and  ministry.  In 
the  absence  of  the  large  volumes,  this  book  (N.  Y.  1872, 
8vo)  may  be  read  with  great  profit  See  also  Sprague, 
A  imaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  ^  ii,  503 ;  Allen,  Diet,  of  A  mer, 
Biog,  s.  v.;  Dr.  Levi  R.  Dunn,  in  Ckrittian  Advocate^ 
187:J;  Our  Pastor ^  or  Rfmmucencet  of  Rev,  E,  Payton, 
I),D,^  by  one  of  his  flock  (Boston,  1855, 12mo) ;  Sketches 
of  Einqfikaa  Preachers  (1864, 12mo);  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
BriL  and  A  mer,  A  vthors,  voL  ii.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fayson,  Seth,  D.D.,  a  Congiegational  minister, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  September,  1758. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  December,  1782.  He 
was  made  D.D.  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1809,  and 
tnifltee  in  1813 ;  and  in  1819  was  one  of  a  committee 
to  choose  a  site  for  Williams  College,  about  to  be  re- 
moved. Immediately  after  finishing  this  duty,  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  died  Feb.  26,  1820.  Dr.  Payson  pub- 
lished "  Proofs  of  the  Existence  and  danfferous  Tendency 
of  modem  lUuminignC*  (1802),  and  several  occasional 
sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
11,299. 

L    See  (xOLi>. 


Paxmany,  Pktbr,  a  Hungarian  cardinal,  was  bom 
Ocu  4^  1570,  at  Groaswardein.    At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  converted  to  Romanism,  and  shortly  after  en- 
tered the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  theology  at 
Grata.    In  1607  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  to  combating  the  progress 
of  Protestantism.  Joining  to  an  enchanting  eloquence  the 
most  charming  manners,  he  succeeded  well  in  his  efforts. 
Appointed  in  1616  archbishop  of  Gran,  he  used  his  posi- 
tion as  primate  of  the  kingdom  to  elect  to  the  throne,  in 
1618,  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria.    In  1682  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  mediation  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  peace.    Three 
years  previously  he  had  been  appointed  cardinal     He 
died  at  Presburg  March  19, 1687.    Pazmany  spent  more 
than  half  a  million  of  fiorins  in  founding  institutions  of 
Ie«ming,  such  as  the  University  of  T^mau,  which,  trans- 
ported to  Pestb,  still  exists;  the  Pazmaneum,  at  Vienna, 
etc.      He  wrote  in  Latin  and  Hungarian;  the  latter 
tonirue  he  nsed  to  better  advantage  and  with  greater 
purity  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.    Fifteen  works 
of  hia  are  polemic  and  devotional,  and  among  these 
we   will  quote,  Hodrgus,  sea  dux  ad  teriiaiem,  in  quo 
ostendiiur  vamtas  sectarum  CathoUcm  Jidei  cubpersan' 
timn  (Pesth,  1818,  3  vols.  foL) : — Condones  m  Evangelia 
omnium  Domtmcarum  (1636  and  1767,  foL).     See  Ho- 
ranyiy  Memorial  Hutyarorum,  vol.  iii;  Podhradezky, 
j^ife  qfPazmanyi  in  Hungarian  (Buda,  1836). — Hoefer, 
X€ntv»  Biog.  GMrakj  xxxix,  43. 

Paxxi*  Cosmo,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence in  1467,  and  was  on  his  mother's  side  a  descendant 
of  the  Hed icis.  He  was  provided  by  pope  Alexander  VI 
with  a  eanonicate  in  the  church  of  OUrony  in  France, 


and  soon  after  with  its  episcopal  chair,  of  which  he 
never  took  poesesrion.  The  Florentines  bad  already 
sent  him,  Sept.  14, 1496,  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  to 
mediate  concerning  the  war  of  Pisa  and  the  league  of 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  elected,  April  17,  1497, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  he  renomiced  his  {Hretensions  to 
the  seat  of  Ol^ron.  Alexander  VI  charged  him  with 
a  diplomatic  commiasion  to  Spain,  and  then  to  France. 
Pope  Julius  II  transferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Florence,  July  6, 1608,  and  premature  death  alone  de- 
prived him  of  the  purple,  to  which  he  would  certainly 
have  been  raised  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Leo  X.  Pazzi 
died  at  Florence  April  9, 1515.  He  first  became  known 
by  a  Latin  translation,  the  Diesertatians  of  Maximus  of 
iVre.  Three  editions  of  this  translation  <Rome,  1517 ; 
Basle,  1519;  Paris,  1554,  fol.)  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  original  Greek  text  brought  out  by  Estienne  at 
Paris  (1557,  8vo).  The  translation  of  Pazzi  was  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  his  brother,  Pierre  Pazzi. 
See  Italia  Sacra,  i,  481 ;  ii,  182;  Hitt,  de  la  Noltlntedu 
Comtat  Venaissin,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Oombes-Doonous,  Disser' 
lotion*  de  Maxime  de  J)pr(^/titr9d.),—Ho^tK,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generaie,  xxxix,  483. 

Pazzi,  Pletro  Antonio,  an  Ttafian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1706.  It  is  not  known  under  whom 
he  studied,  but  he  executed  many  plates  of  portraits  and 
other  subjects,  aAer  the  Italian  masters,  which  are  held 
in  estimation.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museo 
Fiorentino,  Museo  Capitolino,  and  the  Museo  Etrusco. 
Among  them  the  following  are  of  interest  to  us :  Tke 
Holy  Family  (after  L.  Cabiasi) ;  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  (after  RalikeUe)^  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ 
(after  Vandyck) ;  St.  Zanobi  resuscitating  a  dead  Per- 
son  (after  Betti) ;  St,  Philip  refusing  the  Popedom  (id.) ; 
A  Sibyl  (after  Crespi).  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
FineArtSy\\,m&, 

Peabody,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  April  16, 1805,  in  Topsfield,  Mass.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828;  entered  the  ministry 
April,  1881,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  November,  l882,from  which  charge  he  was, 
however,  soon  dismissed,  on  account -of  ill-health.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  C!alvinist  Church,  Worcester,  July 
15,  of  the  following  year.  In  1888  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  at  Dartmouth  CoIl^:e,  but  died 
the  next  year,  Oct*  17,  1889.  Mr.  Peabody  published 
A  Memoir  of  Horace  Bassett  Morse  (1880) :— -/I  DiS' 
course  on  the  Conduct  of  Men  consideredin  Contrast  with 
<Ae  Law  of  God  (1886) : — A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Covet-' 
ousness  considered  in  respect  to  Intemperance^  Indian  Op^ 
pression,  etc  (1838) : — The  Patriarch  of  Hebron,  or  the 
History  of  Abraham  (1841);  and  wrote  a  number  of 
valuable  articles  for  the  A  mer.  Biblical  Repository,  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  744;  Dr.  Lord's 
Sermon  on  his  death. 

Peabody,  Ephraim,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  divine  of 
distinction,  was  bora  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  in  1807,  and  was 
educated  at  fiowdoin  College,  class  of  1827.  He  subse- 
quently studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1881  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  at  Cincinnati.  In 
1838  be  removed  to  New  Bedford,  Conn.,  as  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  congregation,  and  in  1846  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  King's  Chapel.  He  died  in  1846.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  published  a  number  of  addresses,  es- 
says, and  sermons;  also  several  review  articles.  After 
his  death  appeared  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  S.  A. 
Elliot  (Boston,  1857,  12mo) :-- Christian  Days  and 
Thoughts  (1858,  12mo,  and  often ;  London,  1868,  fcp. 
8vo).  Dr.  Peabody  also  wrote  a  number  of  poems.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  and  practical  in  his  purposes.  He  dis- 
played a  fertile  yet  chastened  imagination,  and  vigorous 
expression  in  all  his  writings,  and  they  therefore  impress 
the  reader.  Favorable  notices  were  given  of  his  works, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe.  See  l^and, 
A  then,  1840,  p.  626 ;  Westm.  Rev,  Oct,  1857 ;  North  A  mer. 
Rev.  July,  1857,  p.  278,  521.    (J.  H.  W.) 
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Peabody,  Otooiige,an  Americtn  aevohuit,  whose 
luune  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembnuioe  on  account  of 
his  munificent  philanthropy,  was  bom  at  Danyen,Ma8BL, 
Feb.  18, 1796.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  only  edu- 
cation was  reoeiTed  at  the  district  schooL  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  placed  with  a  grocer,  and  at  fifteen  in 
a  haberdasher's  shop  in  Newbutyport.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old,  he  was  a  partner  with  EUsha  Kiggs  in 
Baltimore.  In  1827  he  went  to  England  to  buy  mer- 
chandise, and  to  transact  financial  business  for  the  State 
of  Ifaryland.  In  1887  he  permanently  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  1848  became  a  banker.  lie  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  but  did  not  forget  his  humble  origin  or 
place  of  birth.  In  1852,  on  the  two  hundredth  aniiiver- 
saiy  of  the  settlement  of  his  native  town,  he  sent  home 
$20,000  to  found  an  educational  institute  and  library, 
a  sum  which  be  afterwards  increased  to  $60,000,  with 
$10,000  to  North  Danvers.  He  also  contributed  $10,000 
to  the  first  Grinnell  Arctic  Expedition,  $500,000  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore  for  an  institute  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts;  and  in  1868,  on  retiring  from  active 
business  in  London,  he  made  the  splendid  donation  of 
£160,000  sterling  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London, 
and  in  1866  enlarged  this  donation  by  another  contri- 
bution of  £150,000,  He  also  gave  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity $150,000  for  a  museum,  etc;  and  in  1867  devoted 
$2,000,000  to  found  common  schools  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  died  in  London  in  1869.  His  adopted 
country  honored  bis  remains  in  many  ways,  and  his 
native  country  honored  itself  by  sending  a  government 
ship  of  war  to  convey  the  body  of  this  philanthropist 
to  the  place  of  his  birth  for  interment  Great  Britain, 
however,  would  not  suffer  any  but  one  of  her  own  ships 
to  teke  the  remains  from  her  countrj^,  and  the  trans- 
portotion  consequently  took  place  in  the  British  man- 
of-war  Monarch,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Peabody,  OUver,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  1698  at  Boxford,  Mass.  He  gpraduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1721,  and  was  immediately  employed 
by  the  commissioners  for  propagating  the  Gospel  to 
preach  at  Natick  (1721).  There  were  then  but  two 
families  of  white  people  in  the  town.  The  Indian 
Church,  which  the  apostolic  Eliot  had  founded,  was  now 
extinct,  the  Indian  preacher,  Tahhoworopait,  having  died 
in  1716 ;  and  all  records  were  lost.  A  new  Church  was 
formed,  Dec  8,  1729,  consisting  of  three  Indians  and 
five  white  persons,  and  Peabody  was  ordained  at  Cam- 
bridge, Dec  17.  Through  his  influence  many  of  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  abandon  savage  life,  and  to 
attend  to  husbandry  as  the  means  of  subsistence  He 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  many  of  the  Indian  families 
with  comfortable  houses,  cultivated  fields,  and  flourish- 
ing orchards.  But  his  chief  aim  was  to  teach  them 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were  added  to  the 
Church  in  the  first  year  twent^'-two  persons,  several  of 
whoob  were  Indians;  in  July,  1743,  he  stated  that  in 
the  two  preceding  years  about  fifty  bad  been  received 
into  the  Church.  Against  the  vice  of  intemperance 
among  the  Indians  he  set  himself  with  great  zeal  and 
much  success.  Altogether  during  his  residence  at  Na- 
tick he  baptized  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Indians 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  whites;  and  he  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  thirty-five  Indians  and  thirty 
whites;  and  there  died  two  hundred  and  fifty-rix  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
During  one  season  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Mohi- 
cans. He  died  in  great  peace.  Feb.  2, 1752.  Mr.  Pea- 
body was  eminently  pious,  and  greatly  beloved  and 
lamented.  He  published  Artillery  Election  Sermon 
(1732)  :^0n  a  Good  and  Bad  Hope  of  Salvation  (1742). 
See  PanopUstf  vii,  49-56;  Allen,  Amer.  Biogr,  s.  v.; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  818. 

Peabody,  ^97111iam  Bonm  Oliver,  D.D.,  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9, 
1799.  He  entered  Harvard  University  in  1818,  and 
after  graduation  also  studied  theokigy  at  Cambridge. 


He  was  ordaiiied  to  preadi  in  Springfield  OeL  \%  I8S8l 
He  was  a  preacher  of  so-called  liberal  doctrines,  bat  be 
avoided  controversy,  and  sought  only  to  do  i^ood.  In 
1828  he  published  a  Poetical  CateeUsmfor  the  Yomtg, 
Several  pieces  were  subjoined  to  this  catechism,  in- 
cluding the  hymn  found^  in  some  of  our  principal  col- 
lections entitled  Autumn  Evemtiff—**  Behold  the  west- 
ern evening  sky."  Dr.  Ptebody's  tastes  extended  over 
a  wide  field,  including  poetry,  biography,  thecdugy,  and 
natural  history.  In  1889  be  supplied  the  account  of 
the  birds  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Besides  biographical  review  aitickst 
he  wrote  several  lives  in  Jared  Sparfcs's  **  American  Bi- 
ography." He  died  May  28, 1847.  See  CftrtsAVm  £rbi. 
tfier,  xl vi,  129 ;  Wilson,  in  Sparks,  A  mer.  Biogr,    (&  &) 

Peace.  The  Hebrew  word  9lbd,  ehuldmj  n»iallr 
translated  peaety  means,  properly,  A«aAA,j»nMtperBi^,«W- 
fart.  \It  is  the  same  as  the  »ahim  of  the  modem  Arabs 
and  is  in  like  manner  used  in  salutations  (q.  v.).  The 
Greek  ei'piyvif,  from  ha\nng  been  frequently  used  te  s 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  word,  naturally  passed  over  is 
the  same  sense  into  the  N.  T. 

Accordingly  "peace^  is  a  word  used  in  Scriptmre  ia 
different  senses.  Generally  it  denotes  quiet  miid  tzas- 
quillity,  public  or  private;  but  often  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  life;  as  to  ** go  in  peace;**  to  ^die  ia 
peace;"  '*God  give  you  peace;**  "Peace  be  within  this 
house  ;**  '*  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  Paul  ia 
the  titles  of  bis  Epistles  generally  wishes  grace  aad 
peace  to  the  faithful,  to  whom  he  writes.  Onr  Savkmr 
recommends  to  his  disciples  to  have  peace  with  all 
men,  and  with  each  other.  God  promises  his  people 
to  water  them  ta  with  a  river  of  peace  (Isa.  Ixvi,  It  k 
and  to  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace  (Exek. 
xxxiv,  25).— Calmet. 

Peace,  properly,  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  per* 
sons  are  exposed  to  no  open  violence  to  intemipc  thfir 
tranquillity.  1.  Social  peace  is  mutual  agreement  one 
with  another,  whereby  we  forbear  injuring  one  anotber 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  14;  cxxxii).  2.  EcdesioMtical  peace  is 
freedom  from  contentions,  and  rest  from  pcraccutiom 
(Isa.  xi,  18 ;  xxxii,  17 ;  Rev.  xii,  14).  8.  Spiritmal  peace 
is  deliverance  irom  sin,  by  which  we  were  at  eoonnr 
vrith  God  (Rom.  v,  1);  the  result  is  peace  in  the  cco- 
sdence  (Heb.  x,  22).  This  peace  is  the'  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  (2  Thess.  xii,  16).  It  is  a  Uesain? 
of  great  importance  (Psa.  cxix,  165).  It  is  denominated 
perfect  (Isa.  xxvi,  8) ;  inexpressible  (PhiL  iv,  7) ;  per- 
manent (Job  xxxiv,  29;  John  xvi,  22);  eternal  (ka. 
lvii,2;  Heb.iv,  9). — Buck.    See  HAPPisssa. 

Peace  of  God.    See  Pax. 

Peace,  Kiss  op.    See  Kiss. 

Peaoe-oiferlng  (fully,  D'^TaVo  rnT,  also  wnply 
Q*^^9V9  [but  this  sometimes  in  a  singalar  sense,  as  Eaek. 
xlv,  15;  comp.  Lev.  vii,  14;  ix,  22,  etc.],  once  nefeiy 
the  sing,  tb^i  Amos  v,  22 ;  Sept.  usually  Hptfwuc^  [3p> 
(Tin],  also  outrfjptov  or  ^wria  <Twn}pcov;  Vu]^.  rielima 
pacifica,  or  simply  pacfficum),  a  vohintary  sacrifice  of* 
fered  by  the  pious  Jews  in  token  of  gratitude  ^tAani' 
offering  (hence  Joseph  us  calls  it  yapiffr^/Moc  [3v«3'a], 
AnL  iii,  9,  1  sq.;  comp.  xix,  6,  1).  These  aacfifieew 
which  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  buntt- 
oflerings  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  Lev.  iii,  5 ;  Josh.  viii. 
81 ;  1  Kings  iii,  15,  etc.),  consisted  of  spotless  (yet  see 
Lev.  xxii,  28)  neat  or  small  cattle  of  either  sex  (Lev. 
iii,  1, 6;  ix,  4, 18;  xxii,  21 ;  xxiil,  19;  see  Joseph.  AtiL 
iii,  9,  2;  comp.  Exod.  xxiv,  5;  1  Kings  viii,  6S\  and 
were  offered,  along  with  meat-oflSerings  and  drink-ofler* 
ings  (in  the  same  manner  as  burnt-offerings),  either  by 
individuals  or  in  the  name  of  the  people.  The  latter 
was  customary  on  occasions  of  festive  inauguration 
(Exod.  xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.;  t  Kings  riii,  C8; 
Ezek.  xliii,  27 ;  oompb  1  Mace,  tv,  66);  on  the  ciectkn 
of  kings  (1  Sam.  xi,  15);  and  upon  the  fbrtnnate  iane 
of  important  enterprises  (DeaL  xxvil,  7;  JesiuTiii,  M) ; 
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bat  they  were  ezpreBdy  prescribed  at  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
teooet  (the  young  Iambs,  Lev.  xxiii,  19).   Private  peace- 
offerings  were  the  result  of  free  impulse  (T^ia*!)),  or  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Lev.  vii,  16;  xxii,  21 ;  Numb,  xv, 
8),  so  regularly  at  the  expiration  of  a  Nazaritish  vow 
(Numb,  vi,  14),  and  were  often  determined  upon  in  con- 
sequence of  a  special  favor  received  from  Jehovah  (^otiib- 
offerinffy  fully  Coil^   r^lPI   Hit,  or  more  briefly 
iTTinn  nat,  or  simply  fTlitn,  dvffia  aiyi<rua{,  Lev.  vii, 
12;  xxii,  29).    The  festivals  were  honored  by  peace- 
offerings  (Numb,  z,  10;  2  Ghron.  xxx,  22).    Solomon 
arranged  three  times  a  year  a  sacrificial  festival  of 
bumt-oilerings  and  drink-offerings  (I  Kings  ix,  25). 
All  peaoe-offerings  were  to  be  presented  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands  (Lev.  iii,  2;  viii,  18);  only  the  fat  parts 
(which  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  goato  consisted  of  the 
fat  covering  the  inwards  [omentum],  all  the  fat  of  the 
inwards  [between  them],  the  kidneys  with  the  fat  con- 
nected with  them  [leaf-fat],  the  fat  on  the  thigh-mus- 
cles, and  Anally  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver;  in  the  case 
of  a  lamb,  of  the  fat  Uil  ['<  rump"]  and  the  inside  fat ; 
see  Josephns,  Ani.  iii,  9, 2 ;  comp.  B&hr, SymboL  iii,  858 
sq.)  were  burned  on  the  altar  (Lev.  iii,  8  sq.,  9  sq.,  14 
sq.;  oomp^iv,  9  sq.,  26;  vi,  12;  Amos  v,  22),  and  the 
Mood  was  sprinkled  around  the  altar  (Lev.  iii,  2;  vii, 
14 ;  ix,  18;  xvii,  6 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  18).    The  remainder 
of  the  flesh  belonged,  in  the  peace-offerings  of  the  Pen- 
tecost and  the  other  public  occasions,  to  the  priests 
(Lev.  xxiii,  20) ;  in  the  case  of  private  offerings,  the 
priests  were  entitled  to  the  breast  and  shoulder  (Numb. 
vi,  20 ;  oomp.  Exod.  xxix,  27 ;  Lev.  vii,  81 ;  x,  14),  which 
were  the  heave-offering  and  the  wave-offering  (Lev.  vii, 
80,  84;  ix,  21 ;  Numb,  vi,  20),  and  the  rest  was  used  by 
the  offerer  in  joyful  meals  at  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xix, 
6  sq.;  xxli,  80;  Deut.  xii,  17  sq.;  xxvii,  7;  corap.  Jer. 
xxxiii,  11).    Yet  the  whole  must  be  consumed  in  the 
caae  of  thank-offerings  on  the  same  day  (Lev.  vii,  15; 
xxii,  29),  or  in  other  cases  at  farthest  on  the  second 
day  (Lev.  vii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  xix,  6) ;  if  anything  re- 
mained on  the  third  day  it  was  to  be  burned.    The 
reason  of  this  last  prescription  is  not  to  be  sought  so 
much  in  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  feasting,  as  in  the  design  that  the  flesh  of  the  offsr^ 
ing,  instead  of  being  dried  and  preserved  (comp.  Rosen- 
mllller,  MorgenL  iii,  159),  should  really  be  employed  for 
the  meals  at  the  time.     Biihr  {Syniol,  ii,  874  sq.)  has 
not  fairiy  met  the  point,  since  putrefaction,  which  he 
assigns  as  the  ground  of  the  objection  to  the  retention 
to  the  third  day  (^ilHD,  Lev.  vii,  18;  xix,  7),  might  be 
obviated  in  the  mode  suggested,  as  in  the  modem  East 
A  special  rule  respecting  thank  •'offerings  proper  was 
that,  in  addition  to  a  slice  of  leavened  dough,  unleaven- 
ed sacrificial  cakes  (see  on  the  oontraiy  Amos  iv,  5) 
must  be  presented,  of  which,  however,  only  one  be- 
longed to  Jehovah,  while  the  remainder  went  to  the 
priest  (Lev.  vii,  12  sq.).     But  these  cakes  were  depos- 
ited in  a  basket  only  in  the  peace-offerings  attendant 
upon  a  Kazaritiith  vow  (Numb,  vi,  15  sq.).    The  Mishna 
adds  but  little  to  the  Biblical  ordinances.     The  Pente- 
costal peace-offerings  were  reckoned  among  the  most 
sacred  offerings,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  other 
pacifica  are  of  trifling  esteem.    The  pieces  of  the  flesh 
(cooked  or  roasted)  might  be  eaten  anywhere  in  the 
Holy  City,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  portions  of  the 
offering  allotted  to  the  priests,  their  wives,  children,  and 
slaves  also  might  share  (see  Zebach.  v,  5  sq.).     The 
quantity  of  meal  to  be  used  in  making  the  thank-offer- 
ing cakes  is  prescribed  (^Menach,  vii,  1).     See  Offer- 

The  Q*^pblb  were,  according  to  etymology  and  defi- 
nition, txmqtauation  offerings  (from  titW,  to  requite),  i.  e. 
soch  as,  so  to  speak,  repaid  Jehovah  by  way  of  thanks, 
prmise,  or  vow,  and  hence  had  (especially  in  the  repasts 
which  were  peoaliar  to  these  sacrifices,  Josephos,  Ant, 
iu,  9,  1)  the  character  q£  cheerfulness  and  joy  (see  1 


Sam.  xi,  15 ;  comp.  Bilhr,  SynboL  ii,  868  sq.).  This  sig- 
nification, however,  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  sometimes 
becomes  obscure  (1  Sam.  xiii,  9),  and  occasionaUy  dis- 
appears altogether  (Judg.  xx,  26;  xxi,4;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
25).  In  the  firet  instance,  just  cited,  the  offering  in 
question  was  presented  before  a  militaiy  undertaking; 
in  the  three  others  it  followed  a  public  calamit}'.  The 
twofold  import  of  the  D*^Qbu  is  reconciled  by  the  state- 
ment of  Philo  {Opp,  ii,  244)  and  the  Rabbins  (see  Ou- 
tram,  De  Sacr\f,  p.  108),  that  they  were  offered  for 
a  deliverance  to  he  t^ftained,  as  well  as  for  one  already 
secured ;  and  thus  the  Israelitish  system  of  offerings  did 
not  ]&ck  precatory  sacrifices.  But  that  the  last-named 
character  altogether  belonged  to  the  ^^3  ^^xkv  and 
nntn  **^^l^,  is  not  only  improbable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  but  also  from  the  signification  of  the  term 
h'lipl,  tkanh-offering,  itself  ^  although  in  some  instances 
(as  2  Sam.  xxiv,  25)  the  peace-offering  had  that  signif- 
icance. On  the  other  hand,  the  other  passages  cited 
above,  in  which  D**^^^  were  offered  after  a  public  mis- 
fortune, are  explainable  upon  no  theory  of  this  kind  of 
sacrifice  hitherto  adduced,  and  we  are  left  to  conclude 
that  they  were  irregularly  introduced  during  the  ritual 
confusion  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  See  generally 
Reland,  AnHq.  Sacr.  p.  817  sq.;  Outram,  De  8aar\f,  I, 
ii ;  SchoU,  in  the  Stud,  d.  Wurtemb,  GeistL  Y,  i,  108  sq.— 
Winer,  i,  247.     See  Thamk-offering^ 

Feaoe  Societies.    See  Wab. 

Peaoham,  Henrt^  an  English  writer  who  in  early 
life  was  intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  finally  be- 
came a  travelling  teacher,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tu- 
tor in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family.  He  was  reduced  to 
poverty  in  his  old  age,  aifd  wrote  for  bread.  He  pub- 
lished in  early  life  a  Sermon  upon  the  last  Three  Vernfs 
of  the  First  Chc^er  of  Job  (Lond.  1590, 16mo).  But 
he  is  principally  known  to  readers  of  polite  literature. 
Among  his  publications  are  some  complimentary  poems, 
The  Gentleman^  Exercise^  intended  as  a  treatise  on  art ; 
Minerva  BrifanmcOy  a  collection  of  emblems  in  verse, 
illustrated  with  plates;  and  The  Complete  Gentleman, 
This  latter  work  is  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  cele- 
brated, and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He  died 
about  1640.  See  Chambers,  Cydop,  of  Engl  LiiercUure ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth, 

Peacock.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  more  of  geo- 
graphical and  historical  than  of  Biblical  interest  to  de- 
cide whether  D*^^3in  (iukkiyim;  Sept  raiDvcc;  Vulg. 
pacif  1  Kings  x,  22,  also  written  D**^34n,  2  Chron.  ix, 
21)  denotes  peacocks  strictly  so  called,  or  some  other 
species  of  animal  or  bird ;  for  on  the  solution  of  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  depends  the  real  direction 
of  Solomon's  fleet;  that  is,  whether,  after  passing  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  it  proceeded  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  towards  Sofala,  or  whether  it  turned 
eastward,  ranging  along  the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores 
to  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  perhaps  went  onwards  to 
Ceylon,  and  penetrated  to  the  great  Australian,  or  even 
to  the  Spice  Islands.  Bochart,  unable  to  discover  a 
Hebrew  root  in  tnkyim,  rather  arbitrarily  proposes  a 
transposition  of  lettera  by  which  he  converts  the  word 
into  Cuthyim,  denoting,  as  he  supposes,  the  country  of 
the  Cuihii,  which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  applied,  in 
conformity  with  various  writen  of  antiquity,  to  Media 
and  Peraia;  and  Greek  authorities  show  that  peacocks 
abounded  in  Babylonia,  etc.  (See  .£lian,  Anim.  xiii, 
18;  Curtius,  ix,  1,  18;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  58.  Peacocks  are 
called  '^ Persian  birds*'  by  Aristophanes,  Aves,  484;  see 
also  Acham,  68.)  This  mode  of  proceeding  to  deters 
mine  the  species  and  the  native  country  of  the  bird  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  since  Oreek  writers  speak  of 
Persian  peacocks  at  a  moch  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Solomon ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  suc- 
cessively carried  westward  till  they  passed  from  the 
Qreek  islands  into  Euope,  and  that,  as  Jnoo's  birdsi 
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the  Romantf  grodnalhr  spiead  them  to  Gaol  and  Spain, 
where,  however,  they  were  not  comoion  until  after  the 
10th  century.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  Assyrian  or 
Ejtyptiaa  mouumei^a.  But  even  if  peacocks  had  been 
numerous-  in  Media  and  Northern  Persia  at  the  time  in 
question,,  how  were  they  to  be  furnished  to  a  fleet  which 
was  navigating  the  Indian  Ocean,  many  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  colder  region  of  High  Asia?  and  as  for  the 
land  of  the  Cuthei,  or  of  Gush,  when  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose writers  remove  it  to  Africa  along  with  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Cushites.  The  tvkkyim  have  been  pre- 
sumed to  derive  their  appellation  from  an  exotic  word 
implying  "  tufted"  or  "  crested,'*  which,  though  true  of 
the  peacock,  is  not  so  obvious  a  character  as  that  afford- 
ed by  its  splendid  tail;  and  therefore  a  crested  parrot 
has  l)een  supposed  to  be  meant :  so  Huet  (/>i#9.  de  Nav. 
8at,  7,  §  6)  and  one  or  two  others.  Parrots,  though 
many  species  aw  indigenous  in  Africa,  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  Egypt;  they  were  unknown  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  then  both  Greeks  and  Ko- 
roans  were  acquainted  only  with  species  from  Ceylon, 
destitute  of  crests,  such  as  PsUtacu»  Alexandri  (see 
Antiphanes  in  Athetu  xiv,  654;  Horace,  Sat,  iu  2,  23; 
and  esp.  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  709  sq.);  and  the  Romans 
for  a  long  time  received  these  only  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria, though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  others  became 
known.  Keil  (Dim.  de  Ophir,  p.  104,  and  Comment,  on 
1  Kings  X,  22),  with  a  view  to  support  his  theory  that 
Tarshish  is  the  old  Phcenician  Tartessus  in  Spain,  de- 
rives the  Hebrew  name  from  Tnoca,  a  town  of  Mau- 
retania  and  Numidia,  and  concludes  that  the  Avt»  JSu- 
midica  (Guinea-fowls)  are  meant:  which  birds,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  name,  never  existed  in  Numidia, 
nor  within  a  thousand  miles  of  that  country.  Again, 
the  pheasant  has  been  proposed  as  the  bird  intended; 
but  Pha8,  ColchicuSf  the  only  species  known  in  antiqui- 
ty, is  likewise  without  a  prominent  crest,  and  is  a  bird 
of  the  colder  regions  of  the  central  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains^  Following  a  line  of  latitude,  it  gradually 
reached  westward  to  High  Armenia  and  Colchis,  whence 
it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Greek  merchants,  who 
frequented  the  early  emporium  on  the  Phasis.  The 
centre  of  existence  of  the  genus,  rich  in  splendid  species, 
is  in  the  woody  region  beneath  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  reaching  also  eastward  to  Northern  China, 
where  the  common  pheasant  is  abundant,  but  not,  we 
believe,  anywhere  naturally  in  a  low  latitude.  (Other 
interpretations  are  supported  in  Hase's  BibUoth,  Brem, 
ii,  4^  sq. ;  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  vii.) 

All  versions  and  comments  agree  that  after  the  Cebi, 
or  apes  (proliably  Cercopithecut  Et^tUut,  one  of  the  sa- 
cred species  of  India),  some  kind  of  remarkable  bird  is 
meant;  and  none  are  more  obviously  entitled  to  the 
application  of  the  name  than  the  peacock,  since  it  is 
abundant  in  the  jungles  of  India,  and  would  be  met 
with,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  by  navigators  to  the 
coasts  from  Caroboge  to  Ceylon,  and  would  better  than 
any  of  the  others  bear  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the  crowd- 
ed ships  of  antiquity.  Moreover,  we  find  it  still  denom- 
inated togei  in  the  Malabaric  dialects  of  the  country, 
which  may  be  the  source  of  thuH,  as  well  as  of  the 
Arabic  taiecu  and  Armenian  taus,  Geaeniiis  (7'Ae- 
Mour.  p.  1502)  cites  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the 
tucd  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei, 
**  peacock ;"  which  opinion  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  Sir  £.  Tenoent  {Colony  ii,  102,  and  i,  p.  xx,  8d  ed.), 
who  saySy "  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  terms  by 
which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks)  are 
designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  identical  with 
the  Tamil  names,  by  which  some  of  them  are  called  in 
Ceylon  lo  the  present  day — tmhej/im  may  be  recognised 
in  tohei,  the  modem  name  for  these  birds."  Thus  Keil's 
objection  *^that  this  supposed  togei  is  not  yet  itself  suf- 
ficiently ascertained"  {Cmnment,  on  1  Kings  x,  22)  is 
satisfactorily  mek  Wkh  regard  to  the  objection  that 
the  long  ocellated  feathers  of  the  rump,  and  not  those 
of  the  tail»  as  is  commonly  believed^  are  the  most  con- 


spicuous object  offered  by  this  bird,  it  may  be  anawewd 
that  if  the  name  iogei  be  the  original,  it  may  uot  refer 
to  a  tuft,  or  may  express  both  the  erectile  feathen  or 
the  head  of  a  bird  and  those  about  the  ramp  or  the 
tail ;  and  that  those  of  the  peacock  have  at  all  time* 
been  sought  to  form  artificial  crests  for  human  orna- 
ments. One  other  point  remains  to  be  cooaidered, 
namely,  whether  the  fieet  went  to  the  East,  or  pro- 
ceeded southward  along  the  African  shore  ?  No  doubt, 
had  the  Phoenician  trade  guided  the  Hebrews  in  the 
lasumentioned  direction,  gold  and  apes  might  have 
been  obtained  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  evea 
some  kinds  of  spices  in  the  poru  of  Abyssinia ;  for  aU 
that  region,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Madagascar,  was  at 
that  early  period  in  a  state  of  comparative  afflueocc  and 
civilization.  But  in  that  case  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
mercial produce  would  have  been  obtained  within  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  beyond  the  Strait;  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed,  therefore,  being  but  partially  af- 
fected by  the  monsoons,  never  could  have  required  a 
period  of  three  years  for  its  accomplishment;  and  a  pro- 
longed voyage  round  the  Cape  to  the  Guinea  and  Gotd 
Coast  is  an  assumption  so  wild  that  it  does  not  meru 
serious  consideration ;  but  intending  to  proceed  to  India, 
the  fieet  had  to  reach  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandiri)  is 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  western  noonaoon ;  be  in 
port,  perhaps  at  or  near  Bombay,  before  the  change; 
and  after  the  storms  accompanying  the  change  it  haJ 
to  proceed  during  the  eastern  monsoon  under  the  lee  id 
the  land  to  CoodranuiUi,  or  the  port  of  Palesimundias  in 
Taprobana,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon;  thenoe  to  the 
Coromandel  shore,  perhaps  to  the  site  of  the  present 
ruins  of  Mahabalipuram ;  while  the  return  voyage  would 
again  occupy  one  year  and  a  half.  The  ports  of  India 
and  Ceylon  could  furnish  gold,  precious  stones,  Bastoa 
spices,  and  even  Chinese  wares;  for  the  last  fact  is  fuHv 
established  by  discoveries  in  very  ancient  Egyptiaa 
tombs.  Silks,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  ProT.  xxxi, 
22,  could  not  have  come  from  Africa,  and  many  artide» 
of  advanced  and  refined  social  life,  not  the  prodooe  of 
Egypt,  could  alone  have  been  derived  from  India.  See 
Ophir. 

Though  in  this  short  abstract  of  the  afgnmentB  re- 
specting the  direction  of  Solomon's  fieet  there  may  be 
errors,  none,  we  believe,  are  of  sufficient  weight  Ui 
pugn  the  general  conclusion  which  supports  the 
rendering  of  tnkjfim  by  **  peacocks ;"  idthough  the  in- 
crease of  species  in  the  West  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  remarkable  till  some  ages  after  thfe  leiga  of  the 
great  Hebrew  monarch,  when  the  bird  was  dedicated  u> 
Juno,  and  reared  at  first  in  her  temple  at  Samoa.  Then 
are  only  two  species  of  true  peacocks,  vul.  that  under 
consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo  cristafu*  of  Lina.; 
and  another,  Pavo  Muticus,  more  recently  discovered, 
which  differs  in  some  particulars,  and  originally  beloop^ 
to  Japan  and  China.  Peacocks  bear  the  cold  of  tb« 
Himalayas;  they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  whetr 
they  are  serpents  do  not  abound,  as  they  devour  th* 
young  with  great  avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  attack  wiili 
spirit  even  the  cobra  de  capeUo  when  grown  to  coa- 
siderable  size,  arresting  its  progress  and  ooofualng  it  by 
the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  evolutions  an»ind  it, 
till,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  is  struck  on  the  head  and 
despatched  (Kitto).  The  ascription  of  the  qoafity  of 
vanity  to  the  peacock  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Atistode. 
who  says  (HitL  i4n.  i,  1,  §  15),  '*  Some  animate  are  jeal- 
ous and  vain  like  the  peacock." 

The  A.  y.  in  Job  xxxix,  18,  speaks  of  *'the  goodly 
wings  of  the  peacocks;"  but  there  the  Hebrew  wottts  are 
dilTerent  (^C^ra  D'^»'n  COS,  the  ving  of  the  rmamm 
i$  lifted  upf  or  flutters  joyously),  and  have  mdoiibtcd 
reference  to  the  **  ostrich"  (q.  v.).     See  also 
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the  resurrectioH,    It  is  well  known  that  this 
its  brilliant  plumes  every  year  at  the  apfiroaoii 
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ter  (**annuiB  vidbns,"  as 
Pliny  exprenes  it,  Hiit, 
Nat,  X|  22),  and  lenewn 
them  in  spring,  when  nat- 
ure seems  to  reissue  from 
the  tomb.  Hence  inter- 
|H«ter8  of  Christian  archie- 
ology  regard  this  bird  as 
an  unequivocal  type  of  the 
resurrection  (Bosio,  SetL 
p.  641;  compare  Aringhi, 
Bom,  ntbtfrr,  c.  86,  p.  612) ; 
although  Mamachi  (Autiq. 
Chrut,  iii,  92)  observes 
that  this  opinion  rests  sole- 
ly upon  the  authority  of 

•^         ^         «,._,..«        the  fathers.    Anthony  of 
Peacock  as  a^ristlan  Sym-  p^„^  ^  „^^  ^^^  ^^ 

representation  {Semujer, 
5  port  Trinit,).  St.  Augustine  finds  another  token  of  the 
resurrection  in  the  incorruptibility  which  his  age  attrib- 
uted to  the  flesh  of  the  peacock  {De  Civif,  Dei,  xxi,  4). 
These  references  are  corroborated  by  the  figures  of  this 
bird  found  in  early  Roman  cemeteries.  We  figure  one 
of  these  from  the  cemetery  of  Sts.  Maroellin  and  Peter 
(Bottari,  voL  ii,  pL  97),  of  a  peacock  rising  from  a  globe 
as  an  emblem  of  this  world.  For  others,  see  Boldetti 
(Citric,  p.  168),  Lupi  {lHt$erL  II,  i,  204),  D'Agincourt 
(Pctatere,  pL  2,  No.  9),  Polidori  (JSf*pra  alcttni  sepolcri, 
etc,  p.  67).  —  Uartigny,  Did.  det  AtUiq,  Ckr^»  s.  v. 
Paon. 

Fe(a)oock,  Rkoinald  (or  Kkynald),  a  learned  and 
worthy  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  Wades  about  1390, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  He  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  filling 
minor  appoiatments,  became  successively  bishop  of  Sl 
Asaph  and  Chicheater,  by  the  favor  of  Flumphrey,  the 
l^ood  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  labored  most  earnestly 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Lollards,  by  the  use  of  candid 
ar]guments;  but  bis  moderation  turned  the  Romanists 
against  him,  and  he  was  deposed  for  resisting  the  papal 
authority  and  denying  transubstantiation,  with  other 
articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  obliged  to 
recant  his  notions,  and  his  books  were  publicly  burned ; 
after  which  he  was  confined  in  Thomey  Abbey,  where  he 
died  in  1460.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
of  which  those  not  destroyed  remain  in  MS.,  except 
his  TrtaHae  of  Faith,  which  was  published  by  Wharton 
in  1688 ;  and  Repreuor  of  overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Cler- 
ffff  (1860),  which  may  be  compared  to  Locke's  Reason- 
abUne$8  of  Chritttamiy,  It  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  but 
is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  Deism.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (1744),  and  it  is  a  sequel  to 
the  life  of  WicklifTe.  '*  It  forms  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation."  See  Hard- 
wick,  Church  Hittory  if  the  Middle  Apes,  p.  395,  896; 
Farrar,  Crii,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  lect  iii ;  Hallam, 
Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe;  Lond.  A  then,  1860,  i,  878;  Hook, 
KccUs,  Biog.  voU  viii,  s.  v.  Pecock ;  Lewis,  Life  of  R, 
Peacock  (1744).     (J.  H.  W.) 

IPeWtL    See  Talmud. 

Peal,  Jambs  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  a  native  of  England ;  was  con- 
verted whUe  young;  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  May, 
1805,  and  afterwards  served  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many. During  nhie  years*  service  he  preached  much 
to  the  soldiers,  and  formed  a  considerable  society.  In 
1815  the  royal  staff  corps,  to  which  he  belonged,  came 
to  Ualilax,  and  thenoe  to  Coteau-du-Lac,  Lower  (Can- 
ada. Here  he  was  discharged  by  the  governor  with 
honor,  that  be  might  enter  the  itinerant  ministry,  which 
he  did  in  1818,  as  a  member  of  the  Genesee  Conference, 
and  labored  with  much  acceptability  and  usefulness  un- 
til hia  death,  Dec;  26, 1822.  He  was  a  fiiithfnl  and  de- 
voted man,  and  died  from  exposure  undergone  in  the 
datiee  of  his  work.    The  moat  prominent  traits  of  hia 


character  were  zeal,  firmness,  and  perseverance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  See  Minutes  of  ConferenceSf 
1,  406;  Conable,  Hist,  of  the  Genesee  Conference  (N.  T. 
1875,  8vo),  p.  201,  202. 

Pear,  Prickly.    See  Thorn. 

Pearoe,  Samuel,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  July  20, 1766.  In  1786  he  became  a 
student  at  Bristol  College,  and  was  there  converted. 
He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Cannon  Street  Baptist 
Church,  in  Birmingham,  in  1790,  on  recommendation  of 
Robert  Hall,  who  had  been  one  of  his  tutors.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at 
Kettering  in  1792,  and  shortly  after  offered  himself  as  one 
of  its  missionariee  to  India.  But  as  his  ministry  had 
been  almost  one  continual  revival  of  religion,  and  hie 
counsel  seemed  necessan'  in  the  successfid  management 
of  the  society,  he  was  dissuaded  from  going.  He  died  of 
consumption  Oct.  10, 1799.  Samuel  Pearoe  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  hymns,  of  which  those  entitled  Hymn  in 
a  Storm  and  7n  the  Floods  of  Tribulation  have  found 
their  way  into  several  collections.  He  also  published. 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  Exposed  (1790,  8vo),  and 
Sermons  (Lond.  1791,  8vo).  His  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished by  Andrew  Fuller  in  1800,  and  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions  in  England  and  America. 
**  There  have  been  few  men,"  says  Fuller, "  in  whom  has 
been  united  a  greater  portion  of  the  contemplative  and 
the  active;  holy  zeal  and  genuine  candor;  spirituality 
and  rationality ;  talents  that  attracted  afanost  oniversal 
applause,  yet  the  most  unaffected  modesty;  iaithfulness 
in  bearing  testimony  against  evil,  with  the  tenderest 
compassion  to  the  soul  of  the  evilndoer;  fortitude  that 
would  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  duty, 
without  anything  btiisterous,  noisy,  or  overbearing: 
deep  seriousness  with  habituid  cheerfulness;  and  a  con- 
stant aim  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  piety  in 
himself  and  others,  with  a  readiness  to  hope  the  best 
of  the  lowest."  See,  besides  the  Memoirs,  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  si  v. ;  Rro  wn,  Religious 
Cyclop,  s,y,    (J.H.W.) 

Pearce,  Zachary,  D.D.,  an  eminent  British  divine 
and  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church,  was 
bom  at  London  in  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distiller 
in  Holbom,  and  went  to  Westminster  Grammar  Sch(K)l ; 
thence  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  At  Cambridge  Pearce  waj* 
best  known  as  a  polite  classical  scholar,  and  it  was  in 
1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that  he  published  his  edition 
of  Cicero  De  Oratore,  He  inscribed  it,  at  a  friend*t« 
suggestion,  to  lord  chief-justice  Parker,  idterwards  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  though  he  was  not  known  to  him,  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  a  friendship  and  patronage 
which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The  lord  chief- 
justice,  being  made  lord  chancellor  soon  after,  took  Mr. 
Pearce  into  his  family  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  Pre- 
ferment now  opened  up  to  him.  He  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  St.  Barthol- 
omew, near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St.  Mar- 
tinVin-the-Fields,  London.  The  last  appointment  was 
in  1728.  He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1739,  in 
1748  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  annexed.  Bishop 
Pearoe,  though  well  fitted  for  the  episcopal  dignity, 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  humility,  and  as  anx- 
ious to  avoid  preferments,  and  to  resign  them  when 
forced  upon  him,  as  most  men  were  to  gain  and  hold 
them.  His  anxiety  to  retire  from  the  high  station  to 
which  he  was  thus  involuntarily  raised  was  so  sincere, 
a»  well  as  strong,  that  at  length,  in  1768,  the  govern- 
ment yielded  to  his  repeated  request,  and  allowed  him 
to  resign  the  more  valuable  appointment,  his  deaner}*, 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Thomas;  Pearoe  retaining,  however,  the 
bbhopric,  to  the  retiring  from  which  there  existed  some 
objections  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  He  died  at  Little 
Eating  Jan.  29,  1774.  Bishop  PMree  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  charity  and  munificence  as  for  his  leam« 
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Ing.  He  enriched  the  Widow^s  College,  iu  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  his  paUoe  at  Bromley,  by  a  dona- 
tion of  £5000.  His  tracts  on  theological  subjects  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Gotpelt  and  Ads  of  the  ApostUs 
(2  vols.  4to),  g^atly  praised  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and 
other  eminent  Biblical  scholars:  —  lAtten  to  Dr,  Coi^ 
yen  Middleton,  in  Defence  of  Dr,  WateHand:—A  Be- 
ply  to  WooUton  on  the  Miraidet;  of  which  Leland  says 
that  it  was  a  work  deservedly  much  esteemed : — A  Re- 
mew  of  the  Text  ofMUton: — and  an  edition  of  Longinos 
On  the  Sublime^  with  a  Latin  translation  annexed ;  and 
another  of  Cicero's  Office*;  also,  four  volumes  of  Ser- 
tnons,  etc.  See  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  Commentary; 
Jones,  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  caul 
Amer.  Authors^  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Pern*,  iiieL  of  the  Church 
of  England,  iii,  881, 888.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pearl  (tS^lS^,  gabishj  ttom  a  root  which  in  the 
Arabic  means  to  freeze,  but  in  the  Chaldee  to  coUtd ; 
Sept.  merely  Gnectzes,  ya/SiV;  Vulg.  entineniid).  The 
Heb.  word  occurs,  in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii,  18, 
where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of  ' 
ramdth  ("  coral")  and  gabish ;  and  the  same  word,  with  ! 

the  prefixed  syllable  d  (bit),  is  found  in  Ezek.xiii,  11, . 
13;  xxxviii,  22,  with  abne,  *' stones,"  i.  e.  "stones  of  ' 
ice"  (A«  V.  **  hailstones").  The  ancient  versions  con- 
tribute nothing  by  way  of  explanation.  Schultens 
{CommaU,  on  Job,  L  c.)  leaves  the  word  untranslated : 
he  gives  the  signitication  of  "  pearls"  to  the  Ueb.  term 
petdaim  (A.  Y.  **  rubies")  which  occurs  in  the  same 
verse.  Gesenius,  Furst,  RosenmUUer,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentaton  generally,  understand  "  crystal"  by  the  term, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  Lee  {Comment,  on 
Job,  1.  c)  translates  ramdth  ve-gabish^  "  things  high  and 
massive."  Carey  renders  gabish  by  "  mother-of-pearl," 
though  he  is  by  no  means  content  with  this  explana- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favor  of  ** crystal,"  since  gabish  denotes  "ice"  (not! 
"  hailstones,"  as  Carey  supposes,  without  the  addition 
of  abne.  '*  stones")  in  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  where  the 
word  occurs.  There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be  so 
well  compared  as  to  crystaL  The  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation is  that  cr^'stal  is  not  an  article  of  much 
value ;  but  perhaps  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
beauty  and  pure  lustre  of  rock  crystal,  or  this  substance 
may  by  the  ancient  Orientals  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  Pearls  (jiapyapirat),  however,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  K.  T. :  comp.  Matt,  xiii,  45, 46,  where 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  "  a  merchant- 
man seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearls  formed  part  of 
women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii,  9;  Kev.  xvii,  4).  "The 
twelve  gates"  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  were  twelve 
pearls  (Kev.  xxi,  21);  perhaps  "mother-of-pearl"  is 
here  more  especially  intended  In  Matt,  vii,  6  pearls 
are  used  metaphorically  for  anything  of  value ;  or  per- 
haps more  especially  for  "wise  sayings,"  which  in 
Arabic,  according  to  Schultens  {Hariri  Consess.  i,  12 ; 
ii,  102),  are  called  pearls.  (See  Parkhurst,  Gr.  I^ex,  a.  v. 
TAapyapintQ^ — Smith.  Other  words  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  pearls  (besides  D'^ppD  above)  are  nbHa,  bedd- 
larJi,  ("bdeUium,"  Gen.  ii,*12)I  and  1?,  dar  ("white," 
£stb.  i,  6).    See  each  in  ita  place. 

The  above  intimations  seem  to  indicate  that  pearls 
were  in  more  common  use  among  the  Jews  after  than 
before  the  Captivity,  while  they  evince  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held  in  later  times  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  ix,  54;  xii,  41 ;  iElian,  Amm,  x,  18;  comp.  Ritter, 
KrdJamde,  ii,  164;  Wellsted,  Travels,  i,  181  sq.).  The 
island  of  Tylos  (Bahrein)  was  especially  renowned  for 
iu  fishery  of  pearls  (Pliny,  vi,  82 ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  p. 
767 ;  Athen.  iii,  98 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  ii,  244  sq.) ;  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  also  known  to  produce  pearls  (Arrian, 
Indica,  p.  194 ;  Pliny,  ix,  64 ;  xxxiv,  48 ;  Strabo,  xv, 
p.  717).  Heeren  feels  assured  that  this  indication  most 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  strait  between  Taprobana, 
or  Ceylon,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  mMiniami 


of  India,  Cape  Comorin,  whence  Ennpeans^  eren  at 
present,  derive  their  principal  soppltes  of  tiiefle  costly 
natural  productions  {/deen,  I,  ii,  224). — Kitto.  See  fur- 
ther, Bochart,  Hierot,  iii,  601  sq. ;  Haitmann,  Hebr.  iii, 
84  sq.;  KoaenmttUer,  Alterlhumf  lY,  ii,  468  aq.;  Ueseo. 
Thes,  p.  24,  1118. 

The  excessive  passion  for  the  nse  of  pearls  in  deooia- 
tive  costume  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East  is  shown  by  the  state  coctnme  of  the  shah  of  Per- 
sia. Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  describing  it,  mentions  "  the 
diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds"  of  which  the 
tiara  is  composed,  "the  pear-formed  pearls  of  an  im- 
mense siae"  with  which  the  plumes  are  tipped ;  the  **  two 
strings  of  pearls,  piobaUy  the  largest  in  the  world," 
which  crossed  the  king's  shoulders;  and  the  "lai;^ 
cushion  encased  in  a  network  of  pearls,"  againat  which 
he  reclined  (Travels,  i,  825).  Sir  Harford  Brydget 
dilates  on  other  objects:  "The  king's  tippet  ...  is  a 
piece  of  pearl-work,  of  the  most  beautiful  pattern :  iIm 
pearls  are  worked  on  velvet,  but  they  stand  ao  dose  to- 
gether that  little,  if  any,  of  the  velvet  ia  visible.  It 
took  me  an  hour  to  examine  this  single  article,  which 
I  have  no  fear  in  saying  cannot  be  matched  in  the 
world.  The  tassel  which  on  such  oocaaions  is  append- 
ed  to  the  state  dagger  is  formed  of  pearls  of  the  most 
uncommon  size  and  beauty;  and  the  emerald  whick 
forms  the  top  of  the  tassel  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  per- 
feet  one  in  the  world"  (Mission  to  Persia,  p.  883).  Sir 
William  Ousely,  describing  the  **  royal  apparel"  of  Fat- 
teh  All  Shah,  says:  "Of  the  king^s  dress  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  color  was  scarlet,  but  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  materials  would  have  been  difficult,  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  large  pearls  that  covered  it  in  various  places, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  jewels  that  sparkled  all  aroaod; 
for  the  golden  throue  seemed  studded  at  the  aides  with 
precious  stones  of  every  possible  tint,  and  the  back  re- 
sembled a  sun  of  gloty,  of  which  the  radiation  was  iat- 
itated  by  diamonds,  garnets,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  CM* 
such,  also,  was  chiefly  composed  the  monarch'a  ample 
and  most  splendid  crown,  and  the  two  figures  of  btnis 
that  ornamented  the  throne,  one  perched  on  each  of  iu 
beautiful  enamelled  shoulders"  (Travels,  iii,  181).  Fn^D 
the  immutability  of  custom  in  the  East  we  are  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  elements  of  this  maguificenoe  mo«t 
have  been  common  to  the  ancient  Oriental  courts.  Bui 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  militate 
against  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  nae  of  pearls,  at 
least  to  an  extravagant  extent.  The  costume  of  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt,  as  depicted  in  the  numerous  painc- 
ings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  their  own  timei, 
is  comparatively  simple ;  the  principal  article  of  aticvw- 
ment  which  can  be  called  jewelry  being  the  ooUsr. 
This  indeed  was  rich  and  elaborate,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  composed  either  of  gold  or  of  gems  set  in  gnkL 
Yet  pearb  do  not  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
representations,  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the 
construction  of  these  or  similar  articles.  Many  exam- 
ples of  ladies*  jewelry,  as  necklaces,  bracekts,  and  car- 
rings,  have  been  found  in  the  tomba,  and  are  preserred 
iu  the  museums  and  cabineta  of  Eumpe.  In  these 
pearls  are  sometimes  mounted,  as  well  as  genas;  bat 
their  occurrence  is  by  no  means  profuse.  The  diseor- 
ery  of  Ninevite  remains  has  made  ua  comparariTely  fM- 
miliar  with  the  appearance  and  usages  of  the  Aiwyrisa 
court  and  people  at  a  much  later  period  than  chat  (if 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  portraits  of  soeoessre 
monarchs  have  been  exhumed,  and  numerals  repwjtn 
tations  exist  of  royal  costume.  Generally  this  is  gor- 
geons  enough,  but  then  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
pearls  were  mooh  used  in  personal  decoration.  The 
circlets  of  the  tiara,  the  ear-rings,  necfclaees,  and  coUan* 
the  aqmlets  and  bracelets,  the  sword  and  dagger  bik& 
all  show  the  jeweller*s  art:  but  for  the  most  part  iheee 
objects  were  evidently  wrought  in  gold.  Inscttiags 
and  strings  of  gems  do  occur,  hnt  the  angled  and 
ed  forms  of  these  almost  invariably  ahcnr  that 
or  imiutioas  of  stones  aie  intended,     Aoooidinc  •■» 
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Coloiwl  Bawlinmi'i  reading  of  the  intcriplitia  on  the 
BUck  Obelisk,  hotraTer,  Temcobar  reeeired  u  "  tribute 
froca  Ihe  kingi  of  the  Chmldeea  gM,  tllver,  Ktmi,  uid 
pearU."  WbU  we  think  muifeat  from  Uie  evidenoe 
uf  Egypdin  and  Anyrian  moouineiite  ia  not  the  >bfo- 
lute  Jack  of  paarla  in  cottume,  but  great  modcralion  in 
the  BJe  of  them.  "  A  necklace  of  ttrenty-Kveu  pearli" 
ia  mentioned  in  tbe  Ibmiyema  (i,  aecc.  U),  a  Hinda 
poem  of  an  antiquity  probably  at  leiat  as  gieac  ai  [hat 
of  the  Anyriao  remains.  Tbe  poesenioo  or  the  rioh 
pearl-banka  in  the  Poniaa  Gulf  would  naturally  make 
tbe  coutt  of  StuuhtD  the  chief  depoaitory  of  these  ele- 
gant luxuries;  and  (he  laate  for  efTemtnate  luxury  in 
costume  which  haa  ahraya  distinguished  that  eourtf  at 
least  tnxa  Ureeian  titnca,  would  suggest  the  manner  of 
appropriating  them.  Wa  know  that  the  fishery  was 
actively  pneecntcd,  both  in  the  gulf  and  Ibe  Indian 
Ocean,  in  tbe  time  af  Pliny  and  Strabo.  The  island 
called  TyloB.  the  modem  Babrein,  on  tbe  snatbem  sbure 
uf  the  Persian  Oulf,  was  the  seat  of  the  former,  and  tbat 
of  the  latter  probably  the  strait  between  Ceylon  and 
the  shore  of  India;  and  these  two  constitute  the  ebief 
■ouices  of  pearls  to  this  day.  Prom  the  Persian  court 
the  taste  for  pearls  spiead  to  that  uf  the  Ptolemie*. 
Cleopatra,  it  a  sapper  with  Antony,  of  which  Pliny  has 
giren  as  the  details,  took  from  her  ear  one  of  a  pair  of 
pearb  of  the  tbIus  of  £80,000  sterling—"  tbe  singular 
and  only  jewels  of  the  world,  snd  even  nature's  won- 
der ;"  uid  having  dissolved  it  in  viiiegar,  swallowed  the 
absurdly  predona  dtaoght;  and  would  have  done  the 
aame  with  its  fellow  had  it  not  been  reecned  from  her 
"  ]side  and  wanton  tnurerie."  Krom  Egypt  tbe  ftsh- 
ion  passed  lo  Rome;  and  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  the  iron  republicans  rivalled  even  tbe  Persian  moo- 
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eonoeiv^>le  thinness,  wbieb  are  deposited  one  over  tiM 
ottaei.  Tbe  dislance  of  these  edges  from  each  other 
variea  indeflnilaly,  the  pearls  of  tbe  finest  water  having 
them  closest ;  tbey  are  always,  however,  too  fine  to  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  These  edges  make  so  many 
steps,  so  to  speak;  and  the  iridescence  is  prodnced  by 
the  matnal  interference  of  the  rays  of  light  refiected  fnaa 
these  thousands  of  suglea.  Fur  their  water,  or  lustre, 
as  distinguished  from  iridacmtf,  peiiis  are  indebted  to 
their  being  ootDpoeed  of  thin  layers,  which  allow  light 
to  pass  through  them,  while  Iheir  numerous  surfaces 
disperse  and  reflect  tbe  light  in  such  a  tnanoer  that  it 
retains  and  mingles  with  that  which  ia  directly  reflect- 
ed from  the  exterior.  The  thinner  and  more  tnnspit- 
ent  the  conslitnent  Uyen,  the  more  perfect  is  the  lus- 
tre (Kelaart  and  MQbin*,  AmaU  of  Nal.  Iliit.  Feb. 
1868).  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  prodnction  of  a 
pearl  appears  to  be  always  the  presence  of  some  ex- 
traneous substance,  such  as  a  grain  of  ssnd,  an  egg  ei- 
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pecially  aa  seen  through  the  glass  oi  out  rnueinou  rtoi- 
land's  tnnilation :  "  I  myaelfe  hiue  seen  Lollia  Pau- 
liut  {late  wife,  and  alter  widdow,  to  Caius  Caligula  the 
emperor),  when  she  was  dressed  and  set  out,  not  in 
stalely  wise,  nor  of  purpose  for  some  gteat  solemnity, 
but  only  when  she  was  to  go  to  a  wedding  supper,  or 
ratber  unto  a  feast,  when  the  assurance  was  made,  and 
ftmu  persons  tbey  were  not  that  made  the  said  feast; 
I  have  seen  her,  I  ssy,  so  bent  and  bedeckt  all  over 
«ilh  hemeraulds  and  pearles,  disposed  in  rows,  rsnks, 
and  ODunea  one  by  another;  round  about  tbe  attire  of 
her  bead,  her  caw'le,  her  borders,  her  peruk  of  hair,  her 
bond  grace  and  chaplet;  at  her  eares  pendant,  about 
ber  neck  in  a  carcanet,  upon  her  wrest  in  bracelMs,  and 
■m  ber  fingers  in  rings;  tbat  she  glistened  and  shon 
•gain  like  the  sun  as  she  went.  The  value  of  these 
ornaments  she  esteemed  and  rated  at  four  hundred 
thousand  sestertii,  and  oSered  openly  to  prove  it  out  of 
band  by  ber  bookes  of  accnunu  and  reckonings,"  etc. 
Julias  Cnear  is  reported  to  have  presented  Scrvilia, 
the  mother  of  M.  Bruins,  with  a  pearl  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars;  and  Claudius,  the  son  of  £sop 
tbe  sacceaaful  Roman  actor,  imitated  and  even  exceeded 
the  wanton  folly  at  Cleopatra. 

Pearls  a;e  accidental  concretions  of  shelly  matter  de- 
posited within  the  valvea  of  certain  bivalve  MoUutca, 
of  which  tbe  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Aeicula 
margarit^tra,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  all 
bivalveatbe  surface  of  the  mantle  has  the  power  of  de- 
poaiting  cakareouB  matter  in  thin  layers,  which  harden- 
ing forms  a  shelly  coat  on  the  inner  nde  of  the  valves, 
and  in  most  species  this  lining  has  a  pearly  lustre.  A 
fieari  Is  Twthing  hnt  an  abnormal  shell,  reversed;  that 
is  to  aay,  the  nacreous  coat  is  here  external.  The  pe- 1 
culiar  Insure  of  nacre  is  dependent  on  tbe  fact  that  the  ; 
Eurfara  ia  not  perfectly  smooth,  but  covered  with  I 
nuotn  edges  of  innumenible  Uyers  of 


sitic  intruder,  or  the  sUicioos  shell  of  one  of  the  Dia- 
tomuoem  on  which  the  oyster  feeds.  Hence  pearhi  may 
be  artificially  educed  by  inserting  foreign  matters  ptop- 
erly  shaped  and  fastened  inside  tbe  shell.  Though 
pearl-fisheries  bave  been  established  in  various  parti 
of  tbe  world,  yet  tbe  most  productive  are  still  those 
which  have  been  worked  from  antiquity.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  Bahrein  bank— the  ancient  Tylos— la 
set  down  at  tl,OOO,0OO.  Tbe  fishery  near  Cape  Como- 
rin — probably  the  Perimula  of  Pliny — yielded  to  the 
British  government  (in  1867)  a  net  revenue  of  81,917 
star-pagodaa.  That  on  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon  is, 
however,  staled  to  be  the  richest  of  all ;  it  is  a  monop- 
oly in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  but  we 
have  no  statistics  of  its  actual  value.  The  fullest  de- 
tails of  the  pearl-fishery  are  those  given  of  this  last  by 
Captain  Percival  (ffit  of  Ceglon);  by  I>r.  Kelaart  in 
bia  Report  of  the  same,  and  by  Dr.  Mbbius  in  his  gen- 
eral resam^  of  the  subject  (Z>tE  echltn  Perlen,  Hamb. 
1857).  The  Cnio  iMtgarUi/erui,  Mgtilui  edalit,  and 
Otirta  tdulii  (common  oyster)  of  our  own  country,  oc- 
casionally fumUh  pearls.— Fairbaim.  Tbe  shell  of  tiie 
pearl-oyster  constitutes  the  well-known  mother-of- 
pearl,  which  is  extennvely  used  for  ornaments,  espe- 
cially in  Bethlehem.  Those  of  Palestine  aie  procured 
from  the  Red  Sea.    See  Gui. 


Peai  l-ujtBiet  {AirCcata  Margaritiftra). 

Peame,  Wilijah  N.,  a  minister  of  the  tiethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rochester,  England,  and 
came  to  this  oonntiy  in  1822.  He  resided  st  New  York 
Mills  some  years  as  the  principal  business  agent  and  ac- 
countant of  a  large  minufactaring  establish menL  We 
are  not  able  tn  slate  at  what  time  he  became  a  member 
ofthe  Methodist  Church.  Most  likely  it  was  before  his 
immigration  to  this  country.  His  aocial  relations  in 
England  were  of  a  high  order.  Dr,  Paddock,  when  sta- 
tioned in  Utica,  formed  a  dass  in  Peame's  house  and 
made  him  leader.  He  sustained  an  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  his  powers  rapidly  developing,  he  soon  became 
an  able  minister.  He  was  calm  and  dispassionate,  but 
[  there  was  enough  ofemotion  and  of  thought  to  command 
I  a  deep  and  profound  attention.     In  1888  he  Joined  th« 
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Ute  Oneida  Conference,  and  filled  acceptably  some  of  the 
most  important  appointments,  among  which  were  Bing- 
hamton,  Gortlandv^lUe,  and  Utica.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  As  a  minister  he  was  clear, 
chaste,  practical,  and  fearless,  and  a  passionate  admirer 
of  the  beaatifuL  His  poetical  productions  found  ad- 
mirers, and  as  an  amateur  painter  in  his  later  years  he 
manifested  a  measure  of  genius.  When  inquired  of 
concerning  the  state  of  his  mind  in  his  last  hours  he 
exclaimed,  *' Happy!  Happy T  while  his  beaming 
countenance  and  uplifted  eye  told  better  than  words 
could  do  the  rapture  of  his  doeing  hour.  He  died  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  April  80,  1868.  He  had  the  happiness 
and  honor  of  giving  to  the  ministiy  of  the  Church  two 
sons  well  and  extensively  known,  Rev.  William  Hall 
Peame,  of  Memphis,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hall  Peame, 
D.D.,of  KnoxvUle,Tenn.  Gee  MuuUea  of  AwuuU  Cot^ 
feretuxsj  1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pearsall,  Richard,  an  English  Dissenting  divine, 
was  born  at  Kidderminster  in  1698,  and  was  eilucated 
at  Joneses  Academy  in  Tewkesbury.  After  having 
been  ordained  for  the  ministry,  he  became  pastor  at 
Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  where  he  remained  ten  years; 
was  then  made  pastor  at  Warminster,  and  sixteen  years 
later  became  pastor  at  Taunton,  where  he  served  his 
congregation  for  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  1772.  He 
published.  Power  and  Pleasure  of  the  Divine  Life  (Lend. 
1744, 8vo) : — Sermons  (1768,  8vo)  : — ReUquia  Sacrtr,  or 
MeditaHons  on  select  Passages  of  Scrij^ure,  etc  (1765, 
12mo),  of  which  last  named  Hervey  says  that "  refined 
fancy  and  a  delicate  philosophy  compose  a  chaplet  for 
evangelical  divinity."  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Fearse,  Edward,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  minister  of  St.  Mai^arefs,  Westminster,  but  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration  for  nonconformity,  though  a 
pious  man  and  a  useful  preacher.  He  died  in  1678,  about 
forty  years  old.  He  published,  The  Best  Match,  or  the 
Soul's  Espousal  to  Christianity  (Glajtgow,  1672,  12mo; 
Lond.  1673,  sm.  8vo;  new  ed.  1843,  8vo) : — A  Beam  of 
Divine  Ghry,  and  the  Soul's  Rest  in  God  (1674,  8vo; 
1704,  l2mo):— The  Grand  Concern  (17th  ed.  1692, 
12rao;  new  ed.  1840, 18mo).  See  Darlijig,  Cydop,  BUy- 
Hog,  ii,  2317,  2318. 

Fearse,  James,  an  English  Dissenting  divine, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  centur}^  as  minister 
in  Tadley,  Hants.  He  published  Ttoe^-one  Sermons 
(Lond.  1763, 8vo),  which  are  "  excellent,  but  of  rare  oc- 
currence.^    See  Darling,  Cyclop,  BUbUog,  ii,  2318. 

Pearson,  Bd^irard,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
and  the  gpreat  champion  of  Arminianism  in  the  Church 
of  England  near  the  close  of  last  century  and  the  open- 
ing of  this,  was  bom  about  1760  at  Ipswich,  Sussex, 
and  educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
for  a  while  fellow  and  tutor  of  Sidney  College,  and  after- 
wards master  (1808),  and  was  elected  the  Christian  ad- 
vocate in  1809.  He  was  also  appointed  rector  of  Rerap- 
stone,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  died  August  17,  1811. 
Dr.  Pearson  was  considered  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  times.  Besides 
numerous  single  sermons  preached  by  him  on  puUic 
occasions,  he  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Thirteen 
Sermons  addressed  to  Academic  Youth  (delivered  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge).  He  published  also  A 
Collection  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families : — Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Subject  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church ;  being  a  portion  of  the  Lectures  found" 
ed  (U  LincoMs-lnn  Chapel  by  the  late  Bishop  Warburton 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo),  and  various  tracts  in  divinity  not 
professedly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chiefly  rests 
on  his  controversial  writings  against  antagonists  of 
necessitarian  proclivities^  'fhere  are  two  treatises  of 
his  against  those  who  adopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the 
general  theory  of  moral  obligation,  and  those  who  follow 


him  in  some  of  the  practical  cooeluaoos  to  which  tbct 
celebrated  divine  and  moralist  conducts  his  leadeia. 
These  treadses,  entitled  Amtotatians  on  the  Praetical 
Part  of  Dt,  Paie^s  Moral  and  PoUtieai  PhUotophy 
(Ipewich,  1801, 8vo)  '.—Remarks  on  the  Theory  qfMor- 
als;  M  which  is  cantmned  an  Examinalion  of  the  Theoni' 
ical  Part  of  Dr.  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Phiiosophy 
(ibid.  1800,  8vo),  excited,  when  first  published,  great  at^ 
tention,  and  well  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  in  ooaneetioa 
with  the  treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Philaaophy  to 
which  they  relate.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Peanon  was 
among  the  first  to  sound  an  alarm  respecting  the  danger 
to  which  the  Church  was  exposed  by  the  spread  in  ix 
of  Calvinistic  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  On  thi* 
subject  he  published  various  tracts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  several  of  which  were  expRssiy 
directed  against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  was  the  great  main- 
tainer  of  Calvinism  in  the  university  to  which  Ut.  Pear- 
son belonged.  In  fact.  Dr.  Pearson  was  tlie  cbampioo 
of  the  Arroinian  clerg>'  in  the  Church,  and  the  ehani- 
pion  of  the  Church  itself  against  whatever  seemed  \a 
threaten  its  int^rity  and  its  perpetuity.  The  nMxt  im- 
portant on  this  subject  ar«,  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Just^/loation  by  Faith  ;  ina  Letter  to  the  Rev,  John  Orer- 
ton  (Lond.  1802, 8vo)  -.—Remarks  on  the  Controversy  s»6- 
sisfkig,  or  supposed  to  subsist,  between  the  A  rmimem  asd 
Calvinistic  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England;  in  a 
second  Letter  to  the  Ret,  John  Overton  (ibid.  1802,  8vo}. 
We  have  not  room,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary,  to  give 
the  titles  of  all  his  writings ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
that  a  complete  list,  arranged  chronologically,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  1811.  where  it  is 
also  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  good  man,  oif  gentle  and 
benevolent  manners,  kind  and  charitable,  easy  and  pleas- 
ant in  conversation,  modest,  unaasaming,  much  respect- 
ed, and  beloved.  See  also  Hunt^  Memoirs  of  tJke  Lift 
of  E.  Pearson  (1845) ;  English  Review,  iii.  441 ;  CfMaer, 
Ecdes,  Hist^ ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  voL  ii,  a.  ▼•  (J. 
H.W.) 

Pearson,  XSliphalet,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Coogre- 
gational  minister,  was  bom  June,  1752,  in  Birfield,  Mi 
He  grsduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1778,  and  wi 
after  licensed  to  preach.  In  April,  1778,  be  was 
preceptor  of  Phillips  Academy,  then  just  started,  in 
which  place  he  remained  until  1786.  when  he  was  alert- 
ed profenor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  CoUege,  and  after 
president  Willard*s  death,  in  1804,  he  acted  as  presidefit. 
In  1806  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Andover,  where  he 
was  very  active  in  founding  the  theolt^cal  seminarr, 
in  which  he  was  chosen  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
1808,  but  resigned  this  position  after  serving  only  one 
year.  He  remained  a  trustee  of  the  seminary,  and  wa« 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  SocieCv  and 
other  associations.  He  died  Sept,  12,  1826.  He  pub- 
lished a  Lectui-e  on  the  Death  of  President  WUIard 
(1804),  and  four  separate  Sermons  (1811,  1812,  I8ia. 
1815).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pstfyit^  ii, 
126-181 ;  North  Amer.  Review,  Ixiv,  181. 

Pearson,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  high  celeb- 
rity, and  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  his  sge,  was  beta 
in  1612  at  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  fiofaer 
was  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  tl»en  ni 
King's  Ollege,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M  JL 
in  16i99.  In  the  same  year  he  took  orders  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  Salisbory  Cathedral  In  1640  h* 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Finch,  lord -keeper  oC  the 
great  seal,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  dvii  war  became 
chaplain  to  lord  (>oring,  and  afterwards  to  Sr  Robeft 
Cook,  in  London.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  St.  Clement's,  f^astcheap,  London ;  and  this  was  the 
chief  scene  of  his  labors  as  a  parochial  minister.  In 
1669  he  published  the  great  work  by  which  be  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall  Issa 
and  Christian  theology  continue  to  have  any  intefeet  for 
men,  A  n  Exposition  (fthe  A  postle^s  Creed,  It  was  ded>- 
icated  to  his  flock,  to  whom  the  substance  of  it  hftEi  beoi 
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preached  some  yean  before  in  a  series  of  disooiines. 
The  laborious  learaing  and  the  judicial  cahnness  dis- 
played by  the  author  in  this  treatise  hare  long  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  command  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  take  exception  to  his  elaborate  argumentation.    It 
was  republished,  with  the  author's  corrections,  in  folio, 
first  in  1676,  and  again  in  1686 ;  since  that  time  it  has 
gvMie  through  many  editions,  and  still  sustains  its  repu- 
tation.   It  is  used  as  a  text-book  at  the  universities, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  standards  of  ap- 
peal on  doctrinal  matters  in  the  Church  of  England.    It 
was  translated  into  Latin  for  use  on  the  Continent.    It 
has  also  been  republished  in  this  country  in  I>obson*s 
edition  of  1840  (see  Allibone) ;  besides  which  there  are 
editions  by  Burton  (1847)  and  Chevalier  (1849).     It  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  what  is  usually  called  the  greatest  age  of 
Snglish   theology — the  17th  century.     Dibdin  says: 
"  The  Exposition  of  the  Creed  has  nothing  superior  to 
it  in  any  language.    Metaphysics,  logic,  classical  and 
theological  erudition,  are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
momentous  subject,  in  a  manner  so  happy  and  so  natu- 
ral that  the  depths  of  research  and  variety  of  knowledge 
are  moat  concealed  by  the  felicitous  manher  of  their 
adaptation.    Well  might  the  great  Bentley  say  of  this 
yet  greater  man  that  his  *  very  dost  was  gold'  "(Liter' 
ary  Companion,  p.  66).     Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  recom- 
mends Pearson  as  one  of  the  three  authors  (Dr.  Clarke 
and  Grotius  are  the  others)  whom  every  man  whose  faith 
is  unsettled  should  study.   During  the  same  year  wfiich 
brought  out  the  Creed^  Dr.  Pearson  published  The  Golden 
Remamt  of  the  ever^memorable  Mr.  John  HaieSj  of  Eton, 
At  the  Bestoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pear- 
son's ODtnent  merits,  and  honors  and  emoluments  were 
lavishly  showered  upon  him.    Before  the  close  of  1660 
be  received  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  London ; 
was  created  D.D.  at  Cambridge ;  installed  prebendary 
of  Ely  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  made  master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     In  1661  he  obtained  the 
>Iargaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  was  one  of  the 
rooet  prominent  commissioners  in  the  famous  Savoy 
Conference;  in  1662  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  and  assisted  in  the  course  of  that  year  in 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy — a  task  for  which  bis  pre- 
vious publications  had  indicated  him  as  peculiarly  well 
fitted.    In  1678  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chester.    The  year  preceding  he  had  published  his 
ViniicuB  Epiitolarum  S,  Ignatii^  in  answer  to  Daille, 
who  had  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles.    It 
was  imagined  for  years  that  Pearson  had  triumphed  in 
this  controversy,  but  recent  investigations  have  weak- 
ened Pearson's  arguments.    See  Ignatius.    In  1682 
bishop  Pearson  published  A  mutlcM  Cyprianici,  together 
with   bishop  Fell's  edition  of  Cyprian.     See  Fell. 
He  edited,  with  a  preface  of  19  pp.,  Vetvm  Testamenium 
Grcecum  ex  Vera.  LXX  (1665, 12mo),  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Critid  Sacri,    Bishop  Pearson  died  July 
16, 1686.    His  Opera  Potthuma  Chrotwlogica  were  pub- 
lished by  Dodwell  (Lond.  1688,  4to,  in  Le  Gere's  BibL 
Univ.  ix,  127).    They  contain  (1)  the  Annalee  Paulini, 
which   bishop  Bandolph  inserted  in  his  Enchiridion 
TUeoioyieum,  of  which  an  English  translation,  with 
notes,  was  poblished  by  Williams  (Cambr.  1825,  and 
often) — a  critical  dissertation  on  the  series  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul;  (2)  the  Lectionet  in  Acta 
Apoatohrum,  which  extend  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  *'and  (as  might  be  expected)  con- 
tain many  valuable  critical  and  chronological  observa- 
tions for  the  elocidation  of  the  apostle  Luke's  narrative" 
(Home,  BibL  Bib.  p.  816>     Both  the  lectures  on  Acts 
and  Annals  of  St  Paiil  were  brought  ont  in  an  English 
version  by  Crowfoot,  also  with  notes  (1858, 8vo).    Be- 
sides these  writings  were  published,  A  dvenaria  Heaychi" 
ana  (Lond.  1844,2  voila.8vo>t^ Jftsor  Theological  Worke, 
with  memoir,  notes,  and  index  by  Chorton  (Oxf.  1844, 2 
▼ola  8ro).    His  OraiioneSf  Condone*,  et  Determmationes 
Tkeolofficm  contain  much  valuable  matter.    Bishop  Bur- 


net thought  Bearson  **'mah  respects  the  greatest  divine 
of  his  age."  See  Bumet,  My  Own  Times  (ed.  1888),  iii, 
142  sq. ;  Bioyraphia  Brif,  s.  v. ;  Macauky,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii,  ch.  vi;  Hallam,  Literary  hist,  of  Europe; 
Perry,  Ch.  Hist,  of  England,  ii,  828,  661 ;  Stoughton, 
Ecdes.  HisU  of  England  (Ch.  of  the  Restor.);  Whewell, 
Moral  Philos.  p.  174  j  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBfU.  and  Amer. 
Authors,  s.  v.;  Dariing,  Cyd/jp.  Bibliog.  vol.  ii,  s.  v.; 
(fjmd.)  Gentleman's  Magadne,  February,  1848,  p.  168 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Pearson.  T^ilUam,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
prebend  of  York  in  1689,  arehdeacon  of  Nottingham  in 
1690,  subdean  of  York  in  1695,  and  then  chancellor  of 
York  and  residentiary  of  the  church  of  York.  He  died 
Feb.  6,  1716.  He  published  three  separate  Sermons, 
and  after  his  death  appeared  Thirteen  Sermons  on  set- 
eral  Occasions,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  of  York  (Lond. 
1718,  8vo).     See  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUogr.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Pearson,  William  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Mor- 
gan County,  Ala.,  Sept.  27. 1887.  His  father,  Edmund 
Pearson,  was  a  minister ;  hence  his  son  was  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  religious  example  in  his  boyhood, 
and  early  led  to  seek  an  interest  in  religious  topics.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopsl  Church,  South.  He  was  educated  at 
Sarepta  and  Pontotoc ;  atterwards  taught  school  a  while, 
but  becoming  impressed  that  God  had  called  him  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry',  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Memphis  Conference  about  1860.  He  filled  eight  regular 
appointments  in  the  Conference ;  then,  his  health  failing, 
he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation  one  year,  and  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  superannuated.  He 
died  Nov.  8, 1872.  Pearson  was  a  good  practical  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  plain,  earnest,  and  forcible.  His  life 
was  an  example  of  uniform,  unpretending  piety,  and  in 
death  he  testified  that  all  was  well  with  him.  When 
he  found  that  his  end  was  near,  he  said,  <*  My  prepara- 
tion for  death  was  made  Isng  ago.  All  is  well;  I  shall 
rest  in  heaven."  See  MtntOes  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  Meth.  Episc  Church,  South,  1872,  p.  707. 

Peasants'  War  is  the  name  given  to  the  great 
insurrection  of  the  German  and  Swiss  peasantry  in  the 
Reformation  period.  It  is  a  subject  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  Protestantism  that  we  briefly 
refer  to  it  here.  The  war  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1526.  Zschokke  has  described  it  as  the 
**  terrible  scream  of  oppressed  humanity."  The  op- 
pression of  the  peasants  had  gradually  increased  in  se- 
verity as  the  nobility  became  more  extravagant  and 
the  clergy  more  sensual  and  degenerate.  The  example 
of  Switzerland  encouraged  the  hope  of  success,  and  from 
1476  to  1517  there  were  risings  here  and  there  among 
the  peasants  of  the  south  of  Germany.  A  peasant  re- 
bellion, called  in  popular  phrase  the  Bvndschuh  (Laced 
Shoe),  took  place  in  the  Rhine  countries  in  1502,  and 
another,  called  the  *^  League  of  Poor  Connd,"  in  WUr- 
temberg,  in  1514,  both  of  which  were  put  down  without 
any  abatement  of  the  grievances  that  had  occasioned 
them.  The  Reformation,  by  the  mental  awakening 
which  it  produced,  and  the  diffusion  of  sentiments  fa- 
vorable to  freedom,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
of  the  great  insurrection  itself;  although  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  the  other  leading  Reformers,  while  urg- 
ing the  nobles  to  justice  and  humanity,  strongly  repro- 
bated the  violent  proceedings  of  the  peasants.  The 
Anabaptists,  however,  and  in  particular  Mtmzer,  en- 
couragied  and  excited  them,  and  a  peasant  insurrection 
took  place  in  the  Hegau  in  1522.  Another,  known  as 
the  **  Latin  War,"  arose  in  1528  in  Salzbuig,  against  an 
unpoplar  arehbishop,  but  these  were  quickly  suppressed. 
On  Jan.  1, 1525,  the  peasantry  of  the  abbacy  of  Kemp- 
ten,  along  with  the  townspeople,  suddenly  assailed  and 
plundered  the  convent,  compelling  the  abbot  to  sign  a 
renunciation  of  his  rights.    This  proved  the  signal  for 
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a  lidng  of  the  peasants  on  all  sides  throoghont  the 
south  of  Gennany.  Many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  at 
iirst  regarded  the  insurrection  with  some  measure  of 
complacency,  because  it  wis  directed  in  the  first  in- 
stance chiefly  against  the  ecclesiastical  lords ;  some,  too, 
because  it  seemed  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  who  was  then  upon  the 
point  of  reconquering  his  dominions  by  the  help  of 
Swiss  troops ;  and  others,  because  it  seemed  to  set  bounds 
to  the  increase  of  Austrian  power.  But  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  hastened  to  raise  an  army,  the  troops  of  the 
empire  being  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  emperor's 
wars  in  Italy,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  it  to  the 
Truchsess  Yon  Waldburg,  a  man  of  stem  and  unscru- 
pulous character,  but  of  ability  and  energy.  Yon  Wald- 
burg negotiated  with  the  peasants  in  order  to  gain  time, 
and  defeated  and  destroyed  some  huge  bodies  of  them, 
but  was  himself  defeated  by  them  on  April  22,  when  he 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  not  having,  however,  the 
slightest  intention  of  keeping  iL  Meanwhile  the  insur- 
rection extended,  and  became  general  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  a  number  of  towns  took  part  in  it,  as  Heil- 
bronn,  Mtthlhausen,  Fulda,  Frankfort,  etc.,  but  there 
was  a  total  want  of  organization  and  co-operation.  To- 
wards Easter,  1525,  there  appeared  in  Upper  Swabia  a 
manifesto,  which  set  forth  the  grievances  and  demands 
of  the  insurgents.  They  demanded  the  free  election  of 
their  parish  clergy ;  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  of 
grain,  after  competent  maintenance  of  the  parish  clergy, 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to  purposes  of  general 
utility ;  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  of  the  exclusive 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the  nobles:  the  restora- 
tion to  the  community  of  forests,  fields,  and  meadows 
which  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  lords  had  appropri- 
ated to  themselves;  release  from  arbitrary  augmenta- 
tion and  multiplicati(Hi  of  services,  duties,  and  rents ; 
the  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  most  odious  exactions  of  the  deigy.  The 
conduct  of  the  insurgents  was  not,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moderation  of  their  demands.  Their 
many  separate  bands  destrdVed  the  convents  and  cas- 
tles, mutdered,  pillaged,  and  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
excesses,  which  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  partly  in 
revenge  for  the  cruelty  practiced  against  them  by  Yon 
Waldburg.  A  number  of  princes  and  knights  concluded 
treaties  with  the  peasants  conceding  their  principal  de- 
mands. The  city  of  Wurzburg  joined  them,  but  the 
castle  of  Liebfrauenberg  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
which  gave  time  to  Y<mi  Waldburg  and  their  other  en- 
emies to  collect  and  strengthen  their  forces.  In  May 
and  June,  1525,  the  peasants  sustained  a  number  of  se- 
vere defeats,  in  which  large  bodies  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed. The  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  also  suc- 
cessful against  them  in  the  north  of  Grermany.  The 
peasants,  after  they  had  been  subjugated,  were  every- 
where treated  with  terrible  cruelty.  In  one  instance  a 
great  body  of  them  were  perfidiously  massacred  after 
they  had  laid  down  their  arms.  Mult  itudes  were  hanged 
in  the  streets,  and  many  were  put  to  death  with  the 
greatest  tortures.  Weinsberg,  Rothenbuig,  WUrzburg, 
and  other  towns  which  had  joined  them,  suffered  the 
terrible  revenge  of  the  victors,  and  torrents  of  blood 
were  shed.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than  150,000  pei^ 
sons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Peasants'  War.  Flourishing 
and  populous  districts  were  desolated.  The  lot  of  the 
defeated  insurgents  became  harder  than  ever,  and  many 
burdens  of  the  peasantry  originated  at  this  period.  The 
cause  of  the  Reformation  also  was  very  injuriously  af- 
fected. See  Sartorius,  VerMck  einer  GeachichU  des 
deuUchm  Bauemkrieffs  (Berlin,  1795) ;  Oechsle,  BeUrSfft 
zur  Geschickte  det  detUschen  Bauernkrieff»  (Ueilbronn, 
1829) ;  Wachsmuth,  Der  daOacke  Bauernkrieg  (Leipsic, 
1884);  Zimmermann,  AUgemnne  Gesehiekie  de$  groue% 
£auemkneg$  (Stuttgard,  1841-43,  8  vols.>~-Chamber8, 
Cydop,  s.  v. 

Pease,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister  (O.  S.),  was  born  in  Canaan,  Gonn^  Au^.  1^ 


1818.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Termoat  in 
1888,  became  a  teacher  in  Montpelier,  and  ptofesMr  of 
Greek  and  IjUin  in  the  University  of  Yermooi  in  1842. 
He  held  this  post  until  1855,  when  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  and  appointed  president  of  the  anirenity. 
In  1861  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pieabyteiiaa 
Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on  a  vitat  to  BaF> 
lington.  Sept  17, 1888.  His  scholariy  coltore  was  wide, 
yet  thorough;  and  both  in  the  univentty  and  in  his 
parish  he  measured  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  duty. 
He  published  several  8ermatu^  and  contributed  a  nms-- 
ber  of  articles  to  the  Bibliotheoa  Saara.  See  WDson. 
Pretk,  HitL  AbnamaCy  1864.  p.  188;  Appletoo's  A 
Cyclop.  1868,  p.  737^  Allibone,  DieL  iffBriL  <md  Ay 
A  uthor$f  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Pease,  Ebenezer,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Georgia,  Franklin  Cooa- 
ty,  Yu,  Sept.  9, 1802.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  was 
converted,  and  soon  after  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  became  a  bright  example  of  youthful  |»ety. 
He  received  a  license  to  exhort  in  1823.  His  first  local 
preacher's  license  was  granted  in  1826.  In  1845  he 
joined  the  Black  River  Conference,  and  snccesaawly 
served  the  following  chaiges:  Brasher  and  Massena, 
two  years;  Chateaugay,  two  years;  Henvelton  and  De^ 
peyster,  two  3rears;  Massena,  two  years  ^  lisbon,  one 
year;  Bangor,  two  years;  next,  and  last,  Hopkinton. 
He  served  all  of  these  charges  with  great  acceptabiKcr 
and  profit  to  his  people.  He  was  a  clear,  instmctiTe 
preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  A  few  years  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  softening  of  the  brain.  His  mental  attention  to  re- 
ligious aud  temporal  affairs  entirely  fuled  him,  so  that 
he  had  to  be  treated  as  a  child.  He  died  at  Lawrcnce- 
ville,  St  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1878.  See 
Minute  of  Ammal  ConferauxMj  1874,  p. 72;  Smith,  Me^ 
mortals  ofN,  F.  and  N,  F.  Eaat  Conf,  p.  226. 

Pecic,  Francis,  a  learned  English  divine,  noted  e»> 
pecially  as  an  industrious  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Stam- 
ford, in  Lincolnshire,  May  4,  1692.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  town.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  &A.  in  1715,  and  M.A.  in  1727.  In 
1728  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  God^y  Manre- 
ward,  in  Leicestershire:  and  in  1786  he  received  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in 
1743.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Amtiquariau  .4i>- 
nai$  of  Stamford,  m  Ltncobiy  Rutland^  and  yortkuw^ou 
Shires  (Lond.  1727,  foL)  i— Desiderata  Cwriosa^  the  fint 
volume  of  which  was  printed  in  folio,  London,  1732,  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  in  1785,  both  reprinted  in  4to  ia 
1779:— i4  Caialoffue  of  ail  the  Discourses  written  both 
for  and  against  Poptry  in  the  Time  qf  King  James  // 
(Lond.  1735, 4to)  -.—Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinff$ 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1740,  4to)  : — iY«w  Memoirs  of  ike 
Life  and  Poetical  Works  qf  John  Milton  (1740,  Au*\ 
He  also  published  some  sermons  and  disoonrseb  His 
first  publication  was  T6  IJ^c  tfytovi  or  an  Exereise  tm 
the  Creation^  and  a  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  World : 
written  in  the  express  Words  qfthe  Sacred  Text,  as  an 
Attempt  to  show  the  Beauty  and  Stddimity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (1716,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biogr,  Diet, 
zxiv,  235;  Allibone,  DieL  qf  Brit,  and  Amer,  Autkors, 
voL  ii,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibtiogr.  voL  ii,  a.  ▼. 

Peok,  Cheorge,  P.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  American 
Methodism,  and  a  most  valued  leader  in  the  litcnny  de» 
partment  of  this  branch  of  the  Wedejan  body,  was 
bom  in  Middlefield,  Otsego  Coonty,  New  Yotk,  AofcasC 
8, 1797.  His  parents  were  from  Daabury,  Conneeiicnt, 
descendants  of  sturdy  Puritan  stock.  His 
gifted  with  a  strong  mind  and  pnamwud 
of  character;  she  was  eminently  pioos  and  <tat<iiioMl, 
which  constituted  her  a  remaikaUe  woman  in  her  leiig^ 
ions  and  social  influence,  and  enabled  h«r  to  give  all  )wr 
five  sons  to  the  Methodist  miniatiy. 
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MethodiBt  da»<*Ie«der,  and  to  Uw  time  of  his  death  a  de- 
voted Christian.  Under  these  genial  influences  George 
united,  in  1812,  with  the  Methodist  £piBcx>p«l  Gharch. 
In  1816  he  commenced  his  useful  career  as  a  Methodist 
preacher,  heing  then  only  nineteen  yean  of  age.  He 
trar^led  circuits  till  1821,  and  that  year  he  took  charge 
of  Paris  station,  and  the  two  following  years  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Utica.  So  rapidly  did  the  young,  gifted  preacher 
advance  in  his  earnest  pulpit  efforts  and  devotion  to  the 
work,  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1824,  presiding  elder  of 
the  Susquehanna  District,  which  large  district  embraced 
all  ihe  territory  contained  in  the  Wyoming  Conference 
previous  to  the  General  Conference  of  1868,  and  nearly 
ms  much  more  now  within  the  bounds  of  the  Central 
New  York  and  Grenesee  Conferences.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  every  General  Conference 
aince,  except  the  last,  during  his  lifetime.  Early  in  his 
history  the  youthful  preacher  was  drawn  into  contro- 
versy, and  soon  gave  evidence  of  special  talents  in  that 
direction.  In  1826  he  was  challenged  to  a  public  de- 
bate by  a  Unitarian  preacher  at  Kingston,  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  so  derisive  was  the  victory  in  favor  of  tlie  young 
champion  of  Methodism  that  his  opposer  was  complete- 
ly vanqubhed.  One  year  afterward  he  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  write  in  a  Univeisalist  magazine,  which  event 
led  to  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  In  1886  be 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 
nary. His  uniform,  well-balanced,  strong  mind,  com- 
bined with  the  great  inter^  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
he  felt  in  the  cause  of  education  and  the  establishment 
of  this  young,  promising  seat  of  learning,  peculiarly 
adapted  him  to  fill  successfully  this  new,  honorable 
sphere  of  usefulness.  After  four  years  of  trials  and  la- 
bors as  the  head  and  controlling  spirit  of  this  now  so 
well-known  school,  he  determined  to  return  once  more 
to  the  acrive  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  eldership  of  the  Susquehanna  District, 
ihe  early  field  of  his  achievements  and  triumphs.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  which  position  he  filled  with  honor  and  credit 
to  the  Church  for  the  period  of  eight  years.  Under  his 
able  management  the  Review  look  its  place  among  the 
6rat  literary  journals  of  the  country,  commanded  the 
esteem  and  favorable  criticism  of  the  most  erudite  and 
cultivated  scholars,  and  exerted  a  benign  and  salutary 
influence  even  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  1846  the  New  York  Central  Confer- 
ence appointed  Dr.  Peck  delegate  to  the  great  General 
Convention  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  and 
in  that  extraordinary  meeting  the  doctor  took  a  lead- 
ing and  prominent  part  in  the  deUberationa.  In  1848 
I>r.  Peck  was  elected  editor  in  chief  of  the  Chrittian 
Advocate  aiRd  Journal^  published  at  New  York,  and  he 
saved  the  Chureh  in  that  distinguished  position  for 
four  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great 
political  debates  took  place  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  convulse  the  country  into  anarchy  and  rebellion. 
Being  nitfurally  averse  to  exciting  political  discussions 
and  exhibitions  of  violent  partisanship,  and  not  liking 
the  animus  of  the  controversy  on  such  subjects,  he  d^ 
dined  a  re-election  to  the  editorial  office  in  1862,  and 
returned  to  his  early  home  and  the  scenes  of  his  early 
ministry  in  the  beantiftil  Valley  of  Wjroming,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  his  many  friends.  He 
was  sucoesnvely  made  preacher  in  charge  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  Scranton,  I^ovidenoe,  and  Dunmore,  and  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Lackawanna  District  and  Wyoming 
District.  He  was  superannuated  in  1878,  and  died 
May  30,  1876.  In  Church  and  Conference  Dr.  Peck 
was  always  eminent  and  useful,  whether  as  counsellor 
or  advocate.  The  faithful  discharge  of  all  important 
trusts  committed  to  him  insured  for  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Chureh.  He  was  conservative,  but  at  the 
time  eoiinently  progressive.  Sajrs  one  of  his  con- 
**I  view  him  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  onr  times    one  whose  genius  and  piety  are 


indelibly  stamped  on  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  won« 
derftil  growth  of  the  Chureh— whose  wise  counsels  and 
herculMn  labon  are  interwoven  in  its  development  for 
the  past  fifty  years.    His  whole  life  has  been  distin- 
guished by  devoted  love  to  the  Chureh,  and  unswerving 
loyalty  to  honest  convictions  of  truth.     Young  preach- 
ers have  ever  found  in  him  a  friend  and  counsellor— one 
to  whom  they  could  look  as  a  'father  in  Israel.*     I 
have  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  mingled  with  all 
classes  of  professional  and  business  men  in  our  valley, 
but  I  have  never  yet  heard  one  word  of  censure  from 
preacher  or  layman  against  Dr.  Peck,  which  fact  I  es- 
teem as  the  highest  tribute  to  his  manly  Christian 
character.**    As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Peck  ranked  among  the 
foremost  and  ablest  pulpit  orators  in  our  oountty.    The 
symmetrical  structure  of  his  mind,  and  his  analytical 
powers^  were  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with  a 
clearness  of  perception  and  convincing  force  of  unerring 
logic    Whenever  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind  were 
brought  into  full  play  on  a  subject,  and  he  felt  the 
heavenly  unction  on  his  sympathetic  heart,  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  was  overwhelming.    His  public  labors 
included  a  period  of  sixty  years.    It  thus  appears 
that  he  entered  the  Methodist  itinerancy  in  time  to 
test  his  consecration  and  integrity  by  pioneer  exer- 
tions requiring  the  heroism  of  the  fathers.     He  '*  en- 
dured hardness  as  a  good  soldier,'*  on  very  Isrge  cir- 
cuits, with  no  railroads  or  steamboats,  in  the  new  and 
uncultivated  r^ons  of  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  travelling  immense  distances  on  horse- 
back, through  forests,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts 
and  nide  people,  preaching  in  log -shanties,  school- 
bouses,  bams^  and  groves,  all  without  a  murmur,  and 
taking  hia  appointments  without  being  consulted,  and 
in  the  most  unquestioning  loyalty.     He  had  therefore 
original  experience  in  the  great  circuit  system  to  pre- 
pare him  for  any  other  work  to  which  he  might  be 
called.    When  stations  were  demanded  and  cautiously 
conceded,  and  George  Peck  was  one  of  the  younger 
men  called  to  fill  them,  he  was  found  to  have  the  hab- 
its of  devotion  and  study  which  they  required.     His 
library  had  grown  (one  can  hardly  tell  how)  to  be  large 
and  valuable,  and  he  was  master  of  its  contents.    The 
progress  in  available  scholarship  which  ministers  of  other 
churches  made  with  tuition,  he  made  largely  vnthouU 
He  preached  two  or  three  sermons  every  Sunday  to  the 
same  congregation,  with  fresh  research  and  elabora- 
tions, characterized  by  thorough  originality  and  great 
spiritual  power.    He  was  besides  a  faithful  pastor.    He 
had  marked  success  in  revivals,  and  fully  equal  success 
in  the  nurture  and  edification  of  the  Church.     As  a 
presiding  elder  he  shrank  from  no  hardships  of  travel 
or  labor  or  discipline,  and  rendered  available  marked 
executive  ability  in  every  department  of  oflScial  re- 
sponsibility. As  an  educator  he  promptly  qualified  him- 
self to  teach  in  studies  nearly  as  new  to  him  as  to  his 
students,  and  when  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
seminary,  he  writh  unimpaired  zeal  pushed  forward  the 
enterprises  of  learning  in  the  Church,  and  gave  to  young 
ministers  the  guidance  and  help  of  his  large  intelligence 
and  ripe  experience.    In  the  roost  responsible  editorial 
chain  of  the  Church  he  held  with  a  firm  hand  all  the 
historical  positions  of  Methodism,  and  advanced  every 
Christian  enterprise  in  the  true  spirit  of  progress.  When 
by  reason  of  age  he  found  his  strength  failing,  in  a  calm, 
dignified  manner  he  reugned  the  effective  relations,  and 
gracefully  accepted  superannuation.   When  complicated 
diseases  gathered  in  strength  upon  him,  he  laid  him  down 
to  die  with  the  same  composure  and  dignity  which  chai^ 
acteriaed  his  most  difficult  life-labors  when  in  health. 
The  hmnility  so  marked  in  his  history  was  more  conspic- 
uous, mellow,  and  tender  as  he  approached  the  cold  river. 
The  faith  which  gave  him  a  lifetime  near  the  cross  made 
him  a  conqueror  in  his  struggle  with  the  last  enemy. 
Dr.  Peck*s  published  works  are,  Univertalitm  Examined 
(1826)  i—Hietory  of  the  Apottlee  and  EvangeHtte  (1886) : 
'-^cr^rt  Doctrine  qf  Chrittian  Per/edion  (1841; 
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abridged  1846,  aod  revised  in  1848):-~ihffe  of  FaUk 
(1844):— 72ep(y  to  Baacom  (1846) :— ifcin/jy  Charaettr 
(1852)  x—Hittory  of  Wyommg  (1868),  a  work  which  re- 
ceived high  commendations  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  Europe  (see  North  A  mer.  Rev.  July,  1858,  p.  280 ;  /xmd 
AihencBum,  Aug.  28,  1858,  p.  260)  i^Earfy  Methoditm 
within  the  BoutuU  of  the  Old  Gtneaee  Cmtf.from  1788  to 
1828  (1860),  of  which  the  North  A  mer,  Review  says  that 
^  it  has  the  charm  of  romance,  together  with  the  edifying 
qualities  of  religious  annals:** — Oar  CotaUry^  it*  TriaU 
and  its  Triumphs  (1865).  Dr.  Peck  was  literally  a 
"father  of  ministers,**  having  left  two  sons  and  two 
nephews  in  the  pastoral  work  in  his  own  Conference, 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  of  the  Newark 
(Conference.  See  Ladies*  Repontortfy  1871 ;  FvJpil  and 
Pew,  1871,  p.  90  sq. ;  Northern  Christian  A  dvocate,  1876, 
June  22 ;  Life  and  Times  of  Geo,  Peck,  D,D,,  written  by 
Himself  (V.Y,  1874, 12mo);  Omable,  HisLofthe  Genesee 
Conf  ch.  i,  §  4,  7, 8,  9;  ch.  iv,  §  8  and  53;  Meih.  Qv. 
Bev.  Oct.  1874,  p.  698-696.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Peok,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  whose  early  history  we  have  no  data, 
was  one  of  the  four  ministers  who  constituted  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  organized  by  bishop  Scott  Oct.  27, 
1864.  He  was  then  appointed  to  Asbury  Church,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  six  months  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  District,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  he  was  appointed  to  Sharp  Street, 
Baltimore;  but  after  eight  months  he  was  reappointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  District.  He  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  General  (Conference  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1872.  He  was  next  sent  to  Asbury  Church,  Bal- 
timore, where  he  died  in  peace,  March  6,  1874.  See 
Minutes  of  AtmucU  Conferences,  1875,  p.  14. 

Feck,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Stan- 
ibrd,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11, 1780.  His  early 
education  was  limited.  He  began  preaching  as  a  li- 
centiate in  1800  at  Norwich  and  Sherburne,  K.  Y.,  and 
in  1804  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Caienovia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  June  11, 1806, 
and  remained  until  November,  1884,  during  which  time 
be  had  the  satisfaction  of  nitnessiug  several  revivals 
among  his  congregation.  He  had  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  in  1824, 
and  after  resigning  his  pastoral  charge  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  that  institution.  In  May,  1839,  he  was 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Association.  He  travelled  extensively  in  that  om- 
nection,  and  his  services  proved  very  valuable.  He 
continued  to  preach  whenever  opportunity  presented 
until  his  death,  Dec.  15, 1849.  Mr.  Peck  was  associate 
editor  of  a  religious  periodical  called  The  Vehicle,  and 
afterwards  of  The  Western  Baptist  Magazine,  which  was 
commenced  in  1814,  and  some  twelve  years  after  meiged 
in  The  New  York  Baptist  Register,  In  1887,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev.  John  Lawton,  he  published  A  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  qf 
the  State  of  New  York,  etc.  He  also  published  a  Scrip- 
tural Catechism,  and  two  Discourses  in  1845.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  431. 

Peek,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1789.  He  had 
limited  early  advantages  for  education,  but  made  such 
use  of  them  as  to  find  employment  as  a  school-teacher. 
He  removed  in  1811  to  Greene  County,  N.  T.,  where  he 
onited  with  a  Baptist  Church,  and  in  1812  was  licensed 
to  preach,  becoming  in  1814  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ame- 
nia,  N.  Y.  In  1816  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and 
spent  some  time  in  study  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton, 
who  was  accustomed  to  receive  students  for  the  ministry 
into  his  familv.  In  1817  Peck  went  as  an  itinerant  mis- 
sionary  to  the  West,  laboring  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
He  visited  New  England  in  1826  tr>  plead  for  missions, 
and  solicit  aid  for  a  literary  and  theological  seminary. 
A  school  was  established  at  Bock  Spring,  lU.,  on  land 
given  by  him  for  the  purpoee,  of  which  he  was  the 


principal  in  188(M^1.  In  1882  he  was  conneeted  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Going  in  originating  the  **  Ajner- 
ican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  Shuitleff  Col- 
lege having  been  established  at  Upper  Alton,  IlL,  m 
1835,  the  Kock  Spring  Seminary  was  merged  in  it.  Mr. 
Peck  travelled  6000  miles,  and  raised  ^20,000— «  small 
sum  compared  with  the  millions  given  for  edocaiional 
endowments  in  recent  years,  but  for  the  time  an  inpoi^ 
tant  contribution.  He  was  also  actively  interested  at  a 
later  period  in  founduig  the  **  Covington,  Ky.,  Theokc^ 
ical  Seminary,*'  and  in  1848-45  was  secretary  of  the 
**  American  Baptist  Publication  Society."  He  was  the 
pastor  of  several  churches  at  different  times,  and  an  in- 
dustrious writer.  He  established  in  1829  a  periodicaL, 
The  Pioneer,  which  was  published  several  years.  As 
an  antiquarian  be  was  an  assiduous  and  aueceaaful  col- 
lector of  books  and  pamphlets.  He  died  in  1858L  He 
published  in  1882  The  JCmiyranes  Guide,  which  had  a 
large  circulation,  and  in  1884  a  Gautteer  ofJUissou,  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Life  ofDanid  Botme^  in  Spaiks*s 
'*  American  Biography, '  *  and  of  a  Life  of  Father  Clarke, 
a  Western  preacher.  See  Forty  Years  of  Pitmeer  Ijtfe; 
Memoir  of  John  Maaon  Peek,  D.D^  edited  frooi  his  jour- 
nals and  correspondence  by  Rnfus  Baboock  (PhUa.  1861, 
12roo) ;  Sprague,  AmaU  of  the  Amer,  I*ulpil,  vi,  40i; 
Allibone,  IHct,  of  BrU,  and  Amer,  Authors,  vol.  ii,  a.  v.; 
Drake,  JJicL  of  Amer,  Bioy,  n,  v.;  Neso^Engtanier, 
1865.    (L.E.S.) 

Peck,  Ck>lomon,  D.D.,  another  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1800;  gradoated  at 
Brown  University  in  1817,  and  served  his  alma  outer 
as  tutor.  He  spent  four  years  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  one  year  as  a  resident  graduate,  and  was 
elected  in  1825  to  a  professorship  in  Amherst  College. 
He  was  an  instructor  in  Brown  Univerai^  in  1884-Oi, 
but  declined  a  professorship  offered  to  him,  aod  urged 
upon  him  by  Dr.  Wayland.  He  was  appointed  in  1836 
assistant  corresponding  secretary,  and  in  1838  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Misnonarv 
Union,  holding  the  ofiice  till  1856.  During  hia  period 
of  service  as  secretary  he  visited  the  Baptist  missioos 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also,  as  one  of  a  depu- 
tation, visited  the  missions  in  Southern  India  and  in 
Burmah.  He  was  pastor  of  a  colored  Church  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  from  1861  to  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  Disabled  Soldiers'  Home,  Boston,  and 
secreury  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  He  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1874.    (L.  E.  &) 

,,  John.    See  Pbckhax. 


Peckham,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  prelate  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of  ray 
humble  parentage.  He  was  bom  probably  in  1240.  He 
received  his  eariy  education  in  the  poor*«chool  of  the 
Cluniac  monks  of  Lewes.  He  then  went  to  Oxford,  and 
was  there  a  favorite  student  of  St.  Bonaventara.  To 
continue  his  theological  studies,  Peekham  also  vrent  lo 
Paris  University,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  a  doetor  of 
both  these  schools.  He  also  made  the  tour  of  all  the 
Italian  universities,  and  in  the  pope*s  own  palace  lect- 
ured on  sacred  letters  to  a  crowd  of  bishops  and  cardi- 
nals who  were  proud  to  be  his  attentive  liatenen.  and 
who  every  day,  as  he  passed  through  their  ranks  to  his 
pulpit,  arose  from  their  seats  to  show  him  reverence. 
He  subsequently  became  a  Minorite  friar,  but  waa  sud- 
denly drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the  pope  to  1278, 
and  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbuty.  The 
crown  did  nf>t  oppose  the  appointment,  and  Feckhan 
so  sealously  discharged  the  duties  of  the  primacy  that  aU 
parties  in  England  esteemed  htm.  He  began  hia  ad- 
ministration by  calling  a  provincial  synod,  aad  aaaong 
its  most  memorable  acts  is  the  one  enjoining  every  par- 
ish priest  to  explain  to  his  flock  the  fundanentab  ef  the 
Christian  faith,  lajring  aside  all  the  nieetiea  ef  achool 
distinction.  Peekham  not  only  visited  hia  whole  dioeeae^ 
but  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  infbnt- 
ing  himself  of  the  exact  atate  of  ecdwaaalaral  aflUfs  ia 
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tlie  eomitry.  He  abo  took  an  ictive  interest  in  the 
nnivenity  reform  at  Oxford.  He  was  such  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian chat  he  made  many  enemies,  and  was  by 
them  accused  of  a  too  great  love  of  money,  and  of  having 
lavored  his  own  family  in  the  disposition  of  offices.  But 
these  chaiges  seem  unreasonable  when  we  consider  bis 
simplicity  of  character  and  habits,  and  his  studioos  ap- 
plication to  the  wants  of  all,  poor  or  rich,  exalted  or  hum- 
ble. Thus  he  hesitated  not  to  remonstrate  with  king 
Bdward  I  for  his  tyranny,  and  to  rebuke  the  great  earl 
of  Warroi  for  allowing  his  deer  and  cattle  to  timm|ile 
down  a  poor  man's  field  of  com.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  he  always  retained  a  prebend  attached  to  the  see 
of  Lyons,  in  case  he  might  at  any  time  be  forced  to  quit 
England;  and  Godwin  tells  us  that  after  Peckham's 
time  this  benefice  continued  to  be  annexed  to  the  see 
of  Canterbuiy,  in  order  to  provide  agaiiuit  the  case  of 
the  more  than  probable  exile  of  the  primates.  He  died 
in  1292.  He  is  spoken  of  in  appearance  as  ''stately  in 
gesture,  gait,  and  outward  show,  yet  of  an  exceeding 
noeek,  faole,  and  liberal  temper"  (Harpafield).  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Besides 
his  theological  and  scholastic  works,  there  are  poems, 
treatises  on  geometry,  optics,  and  astronomy,  others  on 
nnystical  divinity,  others  on  the  pastoral  oflloe  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  some  apparently 
drawn  up  to  focilitate  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Pithtam  Archiep^CatUhua" 
rietmBj  Ordmia  JixUrum  nUnorum,  liber  de  ocuii  moraU 
(s.  1.  et  a.;  but  published  by  A.  Sorg.,  c  1475,  foL): 
— Pergpeeiiva  Commumg  (Venice,  1504,  4to;  Norimb. 
1542, 4to:  Paris,  1556, 4to;  Colon.l592,4to):— 2>f  iSttm. 
ma  Trwitate,  et  Fide  Catkolica  (Lond.  1510,  16mo): 
— CoOectanea  Bibiiorumy  Ubri  quinque  (Colon.  1510, 
1691 ;  Paris,  1514).  See  Hoefer,  iVbur.  Biog,  GeMraU, 
8.  v.;  Wood,  AwMuls;  Wharton,  Angfia  Sacra;  Ar- 
ekaoL  vol.  x ;  Churton,  Hitt,  of  the  KaHy  Engliah 
Churdi,  p.  S70  sq.;  Collier,  Eoeits.  Hiat.  of  Ewflandj 
vol.  i,  bik  V,  p.  4M;  Fleury,  Bitl.  EceUsiastiqufj  xviii, 
562;  Green,  SkoH  BitL  of  the  JSngUih  FeopU,  p.  174. 
(J.H.W.) 

Peoorl,  noMKNioo  Aretiiio^  a  painter  of  Arezzo, 
who  flourished  about  1450,  studied  uQder  Don  Bartolo- 
meo  della  Gatta,  and  afterwards  improved  himself  by 
studying  the  works  of  other  mastera.  In  the  parochial 
church  of  bis  native  city  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Virgin  receiving  under  her  mantle  the  people  of  Arezzo, 
who  are  recommended  to  her  protection  by  their  patron 
saint.  Lamd  says  it  is  a  judicious  oomposirion,  en- 
riched with  good  architecture,  the  airs  of  the  beads  re- 
aembling  those  of  Francia.  He  used  less  gilding  than 
was  usual  at  the  time.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  of  the 
F'ine  Arts,  u,e67. 

Peotorale  {breati-^overvig),  the  same  as  pallium 
(q.  v.). 

Peculiar  (Fr.  peatlier,  i.  e.  private)  is  in  English 
ecclesiastical  law  a  particular  parish  or  church  hsving 
jurisdiction  withui  itself,  and  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  locally  situ- 
ated, but  has  an  ordinary  of  its  own.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  peculiars:  1.  Royal  peculiars,  subject  only  to 
the  king.  The  king's  chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  re- 
serred  to  the  immediate  government  of  the  king  him- 
aelf.  2.  Archbishops'  peculiars,  exclusive  of  the  juris- 
dictioD  of  bishops  and  archdeacons.  The  archbishop 
baa  many  such  peculiars,  it  being  an  ancient  privilege 
of  the  see  of  Canterbur>'  that  whenever  any  manors  or 
advowBons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith  become  exempt 
from  the  ordinary,  and  are  peculiars  of  that  see.  8. 
Bisbope'  peculiars,  exclusive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated.  4. 
Peculiars  of  bishops  in  their  own  diocese,  exclusive  of 
archidiaoonal  jorisdiction.  5.  Peculiars  of  deans,  deans 
and  chapten,  prebendaries,  and  the  like,  which  are 
fAaetB  wherein,  by  ancient  compositions,  the  bishops 
have  parted  with  their  jurisdiction.    Under  the  statute 


1  George  I  and  II,  c  10,  all  donatives  (which  are  in  their 
nature  peculiars)  receiving  augmentation  from  queen 
Anne's  bounty  are  thenceforth  to  become  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  See  Doka- 
TIVK.     (J.H.W.) 

FectiUar  People  is  the  name  of  a  recently  found- 
ed religious  sect  which  originated  in  England,  and  is 
to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Kent,  but  they 
themselves  claim  to  be  strong  in  numbers  also  in  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Their  principles  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  American  Tuitkere  (q.  v.).  They  are  a  sort 
of  PerfectionisiB,  They  claim  to  be  the  real  exemplars 
of  true  and  undefiled  religion.  If  a  man  cannot  say  he 
lives  without  sin,  they  set  him  down  as  no  Christian. 
Keligioq  has  no  difficulties  for  them,  no  mysteries; 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  neither  heights  to 
which  he  cannot  ascend,  nor  depths  which  he  cannot 
fathom.  To  come  together  and  declare  their  unspeaka- 
ble joy  is  all  that  they  have  to  do.  For  this  the  begin- 
ner is  as  competent  as  the  gray-haired  believer,  the  sis- 
ter as  well  as  the  brother,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned ;  and  thus,  in  turn,  they  all  preach  and  pray. 
In  Church  memberBhip  they  have  no  preliminaries.  All 
who  come  are  of  the  Church ;  those  whom  the  Lord  calls 
will  surely  join  them.  They  consider  that  ever}'  service 
is  the  sacrament,  and  they  have  no  special  form.  In  the 
same  way  they  have  no  bsptism ;  infant  or  adult  creeds, 
confessions  of  faith,  forms  of  prayer,  ministers— all  these 
things  they  have  done  away  with.  They  profess  to 
have  no  leaders;  yet  they  have  elders,  but  they  claim 
that  they  are  simply  elders  by  lapse  of  time  alone. 
They  have  great  faith  in  prayer.  If  one  lack  any- 
thing, it  is  to  be  looked  for  by  asking  of  (>od.  Hence  it 
is  a  prime  article  of  faith  of  this  denomination  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  call  in  a  doctor.  They  be- 
lieve only  in  anointing  with  oil  and  prayer  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  sick.  The  English  government  has 
therefore  interfered  with  them  in  recent  times,  snd  sev- 
eral trials  of  members  of  this  sect  have  occurred.  Thus, 
at  Plumstead,  a  little  girl  of  an  elder  of  the  Peculiar 
People  had  the  smallpox.  The  elders  prayed  over  her ; 
they  laid  hands  on  her;  they  anointed  her;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  **  put  their  trust  in  God."  In  eleven 
days,  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine,  with 
only  a  little  arrow-root  and  wine  to  nourish  the  body, 
the  poor  thing  died.  Of  course  the  Peculiar  People  are 
consistent  enough  to  believe  neither  in  vaccination  nor 
contagion.  In  this  case  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
*^  manslaughter"  against  the  father.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics or  extensive  data  from  which  to  judge  of  their 
number  and  the  power  of  the  sect.  We  have  given  all 
that  is  accessible  to  outside  parties  by  peisonal  observa- 
tion.   (J.H.W.) 

PeouHnm  Clerlofile  is  that  property  of  a  priest 
which  is  derived  from  benefices  conferred  on  him,  and 
from  the  performance  of  clerical  duties.  Ancient  eccle- 
siastical usage  did  not  permit  the  disposal  of  its  surplus 
either  by  gift  or  will,  but  this  wss  returned  to  the 
Church ;  and  so  also  the  Council  of  Trent  ordered  (sess. 
XXV,  cap.  i,  l>e  Reform^  But  in  modem  times  the 
priest  has  the  same  privileges  in  disposing  of  the  **  pe- 
culium  dericale"  as  over  las  own  private  property  and 
private  earnings. 

Pedagogics.    See  PiBDAooGtca. 

Ped'ahel  (Heb.  Pedahel%  ^Kh^lD,  preserved  of 
God;  Sept.  ^a^a^A),  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  the 
prince  or  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  appointed 
by  Moses,  in  connection  with  one  from  each  of  the  other 
tribes,  to  divide  Western  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv,  28). 
&a  1618. 

Pedah'sur  [many  Ped'ahzur"]  (Heb.  Pedahintr% 
*1^2Cn*lD,  preserved  of  the  Rock ;  Sept.  ^aiaoovp,  4a- 
faooovp),  the  head  of  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh;  father  of  the  QaoMliel  who  was  appointed  with 
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othen  to  aid  Hoses  in  numbering  the  people  (Namb.  i, 
10 ;  ii,  20 ;  vii,  54,  59 ;  x,  23).     KC  dr.  1657. 

Peda'iah  [aome  Peded'ah]  (Heb.  Pecfaya*',  T^'^^y 

preserved  of  Jehovah,'  written  also  Pedaydhu^  '"^J'!?* 
with  the  same  meaning,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  20;  8epL 
^aiaia  or  4a^atac)f  the  name  of  at  least  six  He- 
brews. 

1.  The  father  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  mler  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the  latter  part  of  Darid^s 
reign  (1  Chron.  xxrii,  20).     aC.  ante  1018. 

2.  A  citizen  "  of  Rumah,"  and  the  father  of  the  Zeb- 
udah  who  was  wife  to  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  86).     RC.  ante  648. 

3.  The  father  of  Zerubbabel,  by  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  under  the  Levirate 
law  (comp.  Strong^s  Harmony ,  p.  17).     B.C.  ante  586. 

4.  A  "  son  of  Parosh ;"  an  Israelite  who  aided  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ander  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
Ui,  25).     B.C.  cir.  446. 

5.  Son  of  Kolaiah,  and  father  of  Joed  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  only  in  the  geneal(^  of  Sallu 
(Neh.  xi,  7).     RC  ante  445. 

6.  A  Levite  whom  Nehemiah  appointed  one  of  the 
sacred  treasurers,  or  disbursers  (Neh.  xiii,  18);  appar- 
ently the  same  who  stood  on  the  left  of  Ezra  while  he 
read  the  law,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known 
(Neh.  viii,  4).     RC.  445. 

Fedalia  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  to  denote  (1) 
foot-cloths  in  front  of  the  altar ;  (2)  collections  of  the 
creeds  and  canons  of  general  councils  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

Pedaries  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  to  designate 
consecrated  sandals  for  pilgrims. 

Peddle,  Jaxbs,  D.D.,  an  able  and  jndicioos  English 
div^ine,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1759.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1775;  was  admitted  a  student 
in  the  divinity  hall  of  the  Secession  Church,  under  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  in  1777 ;  was  ordained 
minister  of  Bristo  Street  congregation,  Edinburgh,  in 
1788,  and  continued  in  that  charge  until  his  death  in 

1845.  His  sermons  are  eminently  dear,  well  arranged, 
scriptural,  and  instructive.  In  expositoiy  lectum  he 
greatly  excelled.  He  published,  Th€  Revobtiion,  the 
Work  of  God,  and  a  Caum  of  Joy ;  two  sermons  on  Psa. 
cxxxvi,  8  [Nov.  5]  (Edinb.  1789, 8vo) :— r*«  Perpetuity, 
Adoantaget,  and  &mofr§ality  of  the  Chritttan  Reiigum; 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Society  on  Psa.  Ixxii,  17  (ibid.  1796,  Svo)  i^-Jehavah's 
Care  to  perpetuate  the  Redeemer's  Name;  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Missionary  Society  on  Psa.  xlv,  17 
(Lond.  1809, 8vo)  i—A  practical  Egpdtitum  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  m  Ten  Lectures  (Edinb.  1842, 12mo).  After 
his  death  appeared  Discourses,  with  a  Memoir  qf  his 
Life,  by  hU  son,  the  Rev.  William  Peddie,  D.D.  (ibid. 

1846,  sVo). 

Pedenen,  Curistibrm,  one  of  the  most  noted  char- 
acters  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  Reformation  pe- 
riod, was  bom  at  S\*endborg,  in  Denmark,  in  1480.  He 
studied  in  Roskilde,  and,  after  completing  his  course 
there,  be  became  a  canon  in  Land.  Later  he  studied  for 
several  years  in  Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  under  Hans  Wese,  archbishop 
of  Lund.  'When  the  archbishop  fled,  Pedersen  remained 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  but  he  was 
'constantly  suspected  and  persecuted  by  his  enemies. 
When  Soren  Nordby  entered  Skaane,  in  1525,  he  joined 
him  as  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Ic^timate  king;  but 
for  this  reason  he  was  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  his 
goods  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Denmark.  He  sought  his  fugitive  king,  Christian  II, 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  there  he  spent  several  years  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  when  king 
Christian  II  was  tsken  prisoner  in  1582,  and  confined 
in  S5nderborg,  Christiem  Pedenen  was  permitted  to 
return  and  live  in  Malmd,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  act- 


ed as  Jdigen  Kok*s  secretary  during  tha  Coont's  Feai 
The  last  ten  yean  of  his  life  he  spent  with  a  retatire 
who  was  minister  at  Helstnge,  in  the  northern  pert  of 
Zealand.     He  died  there,  Jan.  16, 1554.    He  wa»  not 
one  of  the  leading  Beformen  in  Denmark,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  absent  during  the  moat  importani  strag- 
gle, and  partly  because  he  lacked  cooiage  and  force 
of  character,  and  oftentimes  thought  the  Befocmen 
proceeded  too  violently.    He  had  always  loved  peace 
and  quiet,  and  dniing  the  most  turbulent  times  be 
withdrew  to  his  friends.    Besides  he  was  not,  like  so 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation  in 
his  day,  an  enemy  of  the  past,  and  he  sought  to  recon- 
cile his  love  of  the  old  songs  and  stories  of  his  father^ 
land  with  his  love  of  the  emancipated  GospeL     During 
his  whole  life,  both  while  he  was  yet  a  Catholic  and 
after  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  he  labored  aeakMnly 
for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen^  and  he  is 
justly  considered  the  founder  of  modem  Danish  Uten- 
ture.   At  Antwerp  he  pnbhshed  in  1529  a  Oanish  traos- 
Ution  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Pealma  of  D* 
vid,  and  he  was  one  of  the  main  worken  in  the  tiansla- 
tion  of  the  so-called  Christian  UFs  Bible,  published  in 
1550.     His  principal  theological  works  are  his  book  oo 
the  Mass  and  his  Book  of  Miracks,  both  of  which  be 
wrote  while  he  was  yet  a  Catholic.     His  Riffkt  IFay  ft 
Heaven,  On  Marriage  and  the  Bringinff-vp  of  Children^ 
and  On  Study  and  the  Education  of  ChUdresk  are  free 
translations  from  Luther.    His  patriotiaoo  led  him  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  famous  work  of  Saxo  Gma- 
maticus,  which,  at  the  request  of  Christian  II,  he  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1514.    This  work,  tramlafted  into 
Danish  by  Onmtowig,  is  deservedly  the  moat  popdsr 
of  all  secular  books  in  the  Danish  tongne.     He  ibi^ 
against  the  absurdity  of  using  Latin  instead  of  Dai^ 
and  insisted  that  if  the  apostles  had  preached  in  Den- 
mark, they  would  have  talked  Danish.     By  his  tnm- 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works  he  aooompliihed 
for  Denmark  what  Luther  had  already  aooomplishcd 
for  Germany.    See  Barfods,  Forta/eOinger^  p.  4S7-43a 
(R.  a  A.) 

Pedigree.    See  Goibaumt. 

Pedilavimn.    See  Foot-washiho. 

Pedobaptiam.    See  Pjedobaftisii. 

Pedrali,  Giaoomo,  an  Italian  painter  of  BRscia. 
was  bom  about  1590.  It  is  not  known  with  whom  he 
studied;  but  he  associated  himself  with  Domenico 
Bruni,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  executed  socse 
perepective  pieces  for  the  churches  in  hb  n^re  city, 
and  also  in  Venice,  which  are  highly  oommended  bv 
OrUndi.  He  died  about  1660.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  667. 

Pedrella  ia  a  name  for  the  thing  on  which  the 
altar-shrine  rests,  or  cases  in  which  formeiiy  the  reija 
of  saiute  were  kept. 

Pedretti,  Giuabppb,  a  Bolognese  painter,  was  bom 
in  1694.  He  studied  under  Marc  Antonio  Frsncet- 
chini,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  Soon  alter  learing 
his  master,  Pedretti  passed  through  Germany  to  Polsod, 
where  he  resided  many  years  in  the  empkjymeot  of  ibe 
court.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
painted  a  great  many  pictures  and  altar-piecea  for  the 
churches:  the  roost  esteemed  are  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter,  in  S.  Petronb;  ChriH  Bearing  the  Croes,  in 
S.  Giuseppe;  and  SL  Margaret^  in  the  Annunziata. 
He  died  in  1778.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisU  ^tkeFim 
Arte,  ii,  667. 

Pedro,  Auroiiao^  a  noted  eonvnt  horn  Jodaism. 
whose  original  name  was  Jfoser  Coken,  a  native  oC 
Hnesca,in  Aragon,  was  bom  in  the  year  1062.  At  tht 
age  of  foity-four  he  was  baptiasd  in  the  iiahiihsl  of 
his  native  city,  in  1106,  on  St.  PieCci's  day ;  and,  ia  hoa- 
or  of  the  saint,  and  his  godfhcher,  king  AUqrsd  VI,  bs 
took  the  name  of  Pedio  Alfoosow  He  afterwaid 
a  defence  of  Christianity  aod  a  refutatiea  ef  Jewisli 
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credality,  in  tb«  fomi  of  a  dialogue  between  Moses  and 
Pedro  Alfonso,  under  the  title  Dialog  in  quibus  mpiee 
JvdoBorum  opimonm  e^idewtiuimu  tarn  naturalis  quam 
eaUatis  phUo9(^hia  argumentis  coi^tantur,  quauiamque 
Propketarum  eAitnuiora  loca  iUusirantur  (Cologne, 
1586).  This  work  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and 
has  been  of  great  use  in  Spain.  We  have  also  by 
him  a  DitdpUna  dencaUtt,  under  the  title  of  '*  Prov- 
erbs," in  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic  writers,  especially  the  tales  and  fables  of  Pilpay. 
A  part  of  this  work  still  exists  in  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion, and  is  known  as  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Idris).  See 
FUnt,  BibL  Judaica,  i,  96;  Da  Costa,  Itrad  and  the 
OenliieSj  p.  812;  Finn,  Sephttrdim,  p.  181;  Lindo,  Jews 
in  Spain,  p.  56;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kircke  (Hamb. 
11^9),  p.  22;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  lAtercUure,  p.  174; 
CataL  iibr,  Hebr,  in  BibL  Bodlef.  No.  8546;  Jost,  Gesch, 
d,  JudenihumSf  iii,  88 ;  De  Castro,  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Upain  (Cambridge,  1871),  p^  67;  Adams,  Bisiory  of  (he 
Jews  (Boston,  1812),  i,  260 ;  Delitzsch,  Jeschurun  (Grim- 
ma.  1888),  p.  187  sq. ;  id.  SeuU  auf  Boffimng  (Erliuigen, 
1876),  ziii,  142  sq. ;  EvangeUcai  (^Lutheran)  Rev,  (Get- 
tysburg, 1876),  p.  859  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pedroni,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Pontremoli,  in  the  Florentine  territoiy.  He  first  studied 
at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Parma  and  Rome.  He 
executed  a  few  excellent  works  for  the  churches  at 
Florence,  and  in  his  native  place ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  he  opened  an  academy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  senator  Martelli,  which  produced  many  able 
artlstSb  **  If  not  a  rare  painter,"  says  Lanzi,  **  he  was 
at  least  an  able  master,  profound  in  theory  and  eloquent 
in  conveying  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  of  whom  history 
will  treat  in  the  ensuing  age.  Their  success,  their  af- 
fection and  esteem  for  Pedroni,  is  the  best  eulogium  on 
him  which  I  can  transmit  to  posterity."  He  died  in 
1803.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rfs,  ii,  667. 

Pedum  rectum  (straight  staff)  is  a  name  for  the 
straight  shepherd  crook  of  the  pope,  adorned  with  a 
ciuas  on  the  top.    See  Cbook. 

Peet,  Stbphkm,  a  somewhat  noted  missionary  of 
the  Conii^regataonal  Church  in  Wisconsin,  was  bom  at 
Sandgate,  Vt»,  in  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1828,  and  after  entering  the 
ministry  preached  seven  years  at  Euclid,  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  at  Buffalo,  edit> 
ing  the  Bethd  Magazine  and  Buffalo  SpetUator;  be- 
came minister  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  1887 ;  assisted  in 
f«»unding  Beloit  College  and  thirty  churches;  was  set- 
tle4l  aa  minister  of  Milwaukee;  afterwards  took  charge 
of  an  institute  at  Batavia,  IlL,  and  was  then  made  agent 
fl»f  an  association  in  Michigan  to  found  a  theological 
seminary.  He  died  at  Chicago  March  21,  1855.  He 
published  fiist,  of  the  Predh  and  Cong,  Churches  and 
Jiinisfers  of  Wisconsin  (1851, 18mo). 

PegSflUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  winged  horse 
which  arose  with  Chrysaor  from  the  blood  of  the  Gor- 
gon Medusa,  when  she  was  slain  by  Perseusw  He  is 
Miid  to  have  received  his  name  because  he  first  made 
his  appearance  beside  the  springs  {miyai)  of  Oceanus. 
He  aftisrwards  ascended  to  heaven,  and  was  believed  to 
carry  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus.  According  to 
later  authors,  however,  he  was  the  horse  of  Eos.  The 
myth  concerning  Pegasus  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
victory  of  Bellerophon  over  the  Chinuera.  Bellerophon 
had  in  vain  sought  to  catch  Pegasus  for  his  combat 
with  this  monster,  but  was  advised  by  the  seer  Polyidos 
of  Corinth  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the 
l^deas  appearing  to  him  in  his  sleep  gave  him  a  gold- 
en bridle  and  certain  instructions,  upon  which  he  acted, 
and  made  use  of  Pegasus  in  his  combat  with  the  Chi- 
imera,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Solymi.  Pegasus  is  also 
spoken  of  in  modem  times  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses, 
iNrhich,  however,  he  was  not.  The  ancient  legend  on 
this  subject  is  that  the  nine  Moses  and  the  nine  daugh- 
ters of  Pieros  engaged  in  a  competition  in  singing  by 
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Helicon,  and  everything  was  motionless  to  hear  their 
sung,  save  Helicon,  which  rose  ever  higher  and  higher 
in  its  delight,  when  Pegasus  put  a  stop  to  ebb  with  a 
kick  of  his  hoof,  and  from  the  point  arose  Uippocreiie, 
the  inspiring  spring  of  the  Muses.  But  that  Pegasus 
is  the  horse  of  the  Muses  is  entirely  a  modem  idea,  be- 
ing first  found  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo. — 
Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Pegge,  Samukl,  LUD.,  F.A.S.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  noted  especially  as  an  industrious  antiquarian, 
was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  Staflbrdshire,  in  1704.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  1726.  He  became  vicar  of  God- 
mersham,  Kent,  in  1781 ;  and  rector  of  Whittington, 
Staffordshire,  in  1751.  He  was  also  rector  of  Heath, 
perpetual  curate  of  Wingerworth,  and  prebendary  of 
Lichfield  and  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1796.  He  pub- 
lished, ^n  Examination  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning 
ofDamomacs  in  the  New  Testament,  In  a  Ijetter  to  the 
A  uthor.  Wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  word  Damon  does 
not  signify  a  Departed  Soul^  either  in  the  Classics  or  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  consequently^  that  the  whole  of  the  In- 
quiry  is  without  Foundation  (Lond.  1789) : — Popery,  an 
Encourager  of  Vice  and  Immorality;  a  sermon  on  Isa. 
V.  20  [on  occasion  of  rebellion]  (ibid.  1746,  8vo):— 7'Ae 
I-tfe  of  Robert  Groieste,  the  celebrated  Bishop  {^Lincoln, 
with  an  A  ccount  of  the  JBishop's  Works,  and  an  Appendix 
(ibid.  1793, 4to).  Other  works  of  his  are,  DiUertaiions 
on  some  At^h-Saxon  Remains  (ibid.  1756, 4to) : — i/«- 
moirs  of  Roger  de  Weseham  (ibid.  1761, 4to) : — Essay  on 
(he  Coifis  ofCunobeUn  (ibid.  1766,  4to)  i^The  Forme  of 
Cury  (ibid.  1780,  Hvo)i— A  noiiymiana  (ibid.  1809),  etc. 
See  Darling,  Cyclop,  of  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  {lAmdon)  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1796,  pt.ii,  p.  66  sq.;  Kichol,  Literary 
Anecdotes,  vii,  1818-1816. 

Pehlevi  (Valor,  Power")  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Westr Iranian  (Median  and  Persian)  idiom,  in  use  chiefly 
during  the  period  of  the  SassanidsB  (A.D.  285-640), 
who,  wishing  fully  to  restore  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, endeavored  also  to  reinstate  the  primitive  national 
language,  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  court-language  since 
the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest.  Yet  they  did  not 
fix  upon  the  pure  Persian  as  it  was  still  spoken  in  the 
interior,  but  upon  the  dialect  of  the  western  provinces, 
largely  mixed  with  Shemitic  words,  to  which  Aryan  ter- 
minations were  affixed.  The  grammatical  stmcture  of 
the  Pehlevi  presents  almost  the  same  poverty  of  inflec- 
tions and  terminations  as  the  present  Persian.  Al- 
though, however,  less  rich  than  Zend  (q.  v.)  in  inflec- 
tion and  accentuation,  it  yet  boasts  of  the  same  copi- 
ousness of  words  as  that  dialect,  to  which  it  in  reality 
succeeded.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  let- 
ters are  mostly  joined.  The  remnants  of  Pehlevi  ex- 
tant consist  of  coins,  inscriptions  (found  at  Hajiabad, 
Pcrsepolis,  Rirmanshah,  etc.),  and  a  number  of  books, 
all  relating  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  roost  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  transladon  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  (Vazna,  Visparad,  and  Vendidad),  and 
such  original  religious  works  as  the  Bundehesh,  Shikand- 
gum&ni,  Dinkart,  Atash  Bar&m,  etc.  The  Pehlevi  of  the 
books  differs  from  that  of  the  inscriptions  and  coins  to 
such  a  degree — according  to  the  larger  or  smaller  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Shemitic  element — as  to  have  misled 
investigators  (Wcstergaard  and  others)  to  assume  that 
two  utterly  distinct  languages,  a  purel}'  Iranic  and  a  She- 
mitic one,  had  been  used  somewhat  indiscriminately  at 
the  time.  The  non-Iranian  element  is  called  H  uzvaresh 
(Huztlresh)  by  the  Parsee  priests,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Pehlevi  alphabet,  often 
substitute  the  corresponding  Persian  for  the  foreign 
words.  The  Iranian  part  of  the  Pehlevi  diflfers  little 
from  the  Persian  of  our  own  day,  and,  in  fact,  the  Peh- 
levi changed  first  into  Parsee,  and  subsequently  into 
modem  Persian,  simply  by  getting  rid  first  of  its  Chal- 
dee  and  then  of  those  of  its  Iranian  words  which  had 
become  obsolete.    The  chief  use  of  the  Pehlevi  dialect 
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at  present  is  the  assistance  it  offers  towards  the  eluci- 
datioQ  of  the  Zend  itself.     See  Pkksia. 

Peirce,  Cyxus,  a  Congregational  nainister,  noted 
as  an  American  educator,  was  bom  at  Wakham,  Mass., 
Au}^.  15,  1790.  He  was  edtieated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1810.  He  taught  a  private 
8ch<H>)  in  Nantucket  two  years;  then  studied  theology 
at  Cambridge  three  years,  and  resumed  his  school  at 
Nantucket*  He  commenced  preaching  in  1818;  was 
minister  of  a  Congregational  Church  at  North  Reading 
from  May,  1819,  to  May,  1827,  but,  preferring  the  voca- 
tion of  a  teacher,  opened  a  school  at  North  Andover; 
fn)m  1830  to  1886  he  managed  a  large  school  at  Nan- 
tucket; became  principal  of  its  high  school  in  1837; 
and  from  1839  to  1942  was  principal  of  the  first  Normal 
School  in  America,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  After  two 
years  of  rest  be  took  charge  of  the  Female  Normal 
School  at  West  Newton,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.  He  published  A  Letter  on  I^oi-mal  ScAooUf  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  (1851),  and  a  prize 
essay  on  Crinve,  iU  Cauae  and  Cure  (1853).  He  died 
April  5, 1860.  See  National  Teachers'  Moniklyj  Sept. 
1875,  p.  325  sq.;  Barnard's  Amerioan  Journal  ojf  Edu- 
cation, December,  1857. 

Pelrce,  James,  a  learned  English  Dissenting  di- 
vine, is  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Exeter  Dis- 
putes of  the  last  century,  which  resulted  in  the  weak- 
ening of*Pre8byteriani8m  in  England  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Unitarianism.     He  was  bom  in  the  citv 
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of  London  in  1673.  Losing  his  parents  early,  be  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Matthew  Mead  (one  of 
the  ejected  ministers  of  1662,  and  then  pastor  of  a 
Nonconformist  congregation  at  Stepney),  who  had  him 
educated,  along  with  his  own  sons,  under  his  own 
roof;  after  which  Peirce  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
had  his  first  academical  instruction.  He  aftenvanls  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  for  some  time ;  and 
having  passed  between  five  and  six  years  at  these  two 
celebrated  universities,  attending  the  lectures  of  Wit- 
sius,  Leydecker,  Gmvius,  Spanheim,  and  other  learned 
men,  he  returned  to  England.  On  his  arrival  he  took 
up  his  abode  for  some  time  in  London,  and  set  up  a 
Sabbath-evening  lecture  at  MUes's  Lane,  which  he  con- 
tinued fur  two  years,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  at  Cambridge  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  In  1713  he  was  unanimously  in- 
vited by  the  three  dissenting  congregations  in  Exeter 
to  succeed  one  of  their  ministers,  lately  deceased,  the 
surviving  ministers  joining  the  people  in  the  invita- 
tion. He  accepted  the  offer,  and  accordingly  settled  in 
that  city,  where  bis  residence,  for  the  first  three  years, 
proved  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  During  this 
period  he  published  his  Vwdication  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters^  written  first  in  Latin,  but  by  him  translated 
into  English, and  publisheil  with  large  additions  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo).  Peirce  compares  the  constitution  of  the 
Established  Church,  its  forms  and  ceremonials,  ita  ritu- 
al, and  the  origin  of  the  administration  of  its  revenues, 
with  the  practices  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  work  became  in  a  brief  period  the 
most  popular  defence  of  Nonconformity,  and  was  one  of 
two  subsequently  recommended  by  Doddridge  for  the 
education  of  Nonconformists..  But,  notwithstanding  his 
popularity,  Peirce  was  much  suspected  of  Arian  prin- 
ciples; and  when  in  1718  the  excitement  ran  high,  not 
only  in  Exeter  but  also  in  London,  on  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine,  and  Peirce  did  not  su  clearly  pronounce  him- 
self as  to  be  beyond  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  even 
refused  to  sign  a  document  clearing  himself  frvm  the 
charge,  he  was  ejected  from  his  chapel  by  the  trustees, 
although  the  majority  of  bis  congregation  were  opposed 
to  it.  These  summary  proceedings  against  him  and 
others  implicated  in  a  like  chajge  had  a  tendency  to 
arouse  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  a  chapel  was 
promptly  built  for  him  and  the  other  ejected  ministers. 
Those  who  had  hoped  to  break  up  Arian  sentiments 


had  by  their  rash  measures  only  strengthened  it,  and 
at  Exeter  in  a  very  short  time  very  little  was  knowu 
of  Presby  terianism.  It  is  needless  to  add  here  that  the 
same  caiirse  pursued  in  other  parts  of  England  finally 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church  in  England.  See  Pkesbytkuiani;»i.  Peiice 
continued  to  preach  at  Exeter  until  his  death  in  17iti. 
He  is  charged  with  double-dealing.  But  there  seems  lo 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  so  severe  an  accusatioD.  He 
was  probably  semi-Arian  in  tendenof,  but  not  iu  prvk- 
ciple.  At  a  conference  of  ministers,  when  all  were  asked 
to  give  individually  their  declaration  on  the  Trinitari- 
an doctrine,  Peirce  said :  '^  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  uf 
Sabellius,  Anus,  Socinus,  or  Sherlock.  I  believe  there 
is  but  one  God,  and  can  be  no  more.  I  belie^^e  the  Soa 
and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  divine  persons,  but  suborditiate 
to  the  Father ;  and  the  unity  of  God  is,  I  think,  to  be 
resolved  into  the  Father's  being  the  fountain  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit."  Opposition  dmipe 
him  into  Latitudinuriavis$n  (q.  v.),  and  finally  he  caroe 
out  a  Unitarian.  His  publicatioiu  are  numerouis 
amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty-four;  but  that  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  his  continuation  of  Mr.  Hal- 
let  t's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  lit- 
brews  (Lond.  1733, 4to).  This  work  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Michaelis,  and  published  at  Halle  in  1747. 
That  great  divine  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ad- 
miration  of  the  profound  learning  and  acute  di;$ceni- 
ment  of  Peirce.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  vulanw 
containing  Fifteen  Sermons  on  various  Occasions,  aihl 
an  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Practice  ofgicing  the  Eucharist 
to  Children,  See  Jones,  Christ,  Biog,  a.  v.;  Allibune, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. ;  Bogue  and  Bur- 
nett, History  of  Dissenters,  voL  iii;  Skeats,  Hist,  oftke 
Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  302-10;  Prot,  Ditsater'i 
Magazine^  vol.  iL     (J.  H.W.) 

Pe'kah  (Heb.  Pikach,  np9,  an  opemaff^  as  of  the 
eyes;  Sept  ^axfi;  Josephus,  4^aKiaQ\  Vulg.  PkaettX 
son  of  Kemaliah,  originally  a  captain  of  Pekahiah,  ktm; 
of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized  the  throne,  anH 
became  the  eighteenth  sovereign  (and  last  but  ooe)  of 
the  northern  kingdom.     His  native  conntn-  was  pn^ 
ably  (lilead,  as  fifty  Giieadites  joined  him  in  the  cp*- 
spiracy  against  Pekabiah ;  and  if  so,  be  furnishes  ac 
instance  of  the  same  undaunted  energy  which  distiD- 
guished,  for  good  or  evil,  so  many  of  the  Israelites  «Ih» 
sprang  from  that  country,  of  which  Jephthab  and  EJH- 
jab  were  the  most  famous  examples  (Stanley,  Sin.  a»i 
PaL  p.  827).     Under  his  predecessors  Israel  had  been 
much  weakened  through  the  payment  of  enoimAa^ 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  Kings  xr«  ii)  k 
and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.     Pekah  seetB« 
steadily  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  restoratkm  oi 
its  power.     For  this  purpose  be  sought  the  support  of 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  plundcf 
of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Judah.     He  moA  hare  td»M 
the  treaty  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  vitk 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  mi  tbe 
throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xv,  37) ;  but  its  executi«ii 
was  long  delayed,  probably  in  oonsequence  of  that 
prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administraiion  (,2  Cfaror. 
xxvii).    When,  however,  his  weak  son  Ahax  suceeeiWd 
to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    The  history  of  the 
war,  which  is  sketched  under  Ahaz,  is  found  in  3  Kinf^ 
xvi  and  2  Chron.  xxviii;  and  in  the  latter  (ver.  6)  ve 
read  that  Pekah  **slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  tvenry 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  oaeD."  a 
statement  which,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  dinEun- 
ish  the  number  now  read  in  the  text,  fiom  the  nccer- 
tauity  as  to  numbers  attaching  to  our  present  MSS.  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles  (Kennicott,  HebroD  Teat*  »f  thf 
Old  Testament  Considered,  p.  532),  proves  that  the  char- 
acter  of  his  warfare  was  in  full  acoordance  with  Gilaftd- 
itbh  precedents  (Judges  xi,  33 ;  xii,  6).     The  wmr  i* 
famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  great  juophedes  in  Issk 
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vii-ix.    Its  chief  result  was  the  capture  of  the' Jewish 
port  of  Elath,  on  the  Ked  Sea :  but  the  unnatural  alli- 
ance of  Damascus  and  Samaria  was  punished  through 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  ferocious  confederates  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assx'ria,  whom  Ahaz  called  to 
Ills  assistance,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  adding 
to  his  own  dominions  and  crushing  a  union  which  might 
have  been  dangerous.    The  kingidom  of  Damascus  was 
finally  suppressed,  and  Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah 
was  deprived  of  at  least  half  of  his  kingdom,  including 
all  the  northern  portion,  and  the  whole  district  to  the 
east  of  Jordan.     For  though  the  writer  in  2  Kings  xv, 
29  tt-Us  us  that  Tiglath-Pileser  "took  Ijon,  and  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gileady  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  yet 
from  comparing  1  Chron.  v,  26,  we  find  that  Gilead 
roust  include  **  the  Reubenites  and  the  (iadites  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh."    The  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and  settled  in  re- 
mote districts  of  Assyria.     Pekah  himself,  now  fallen 
into  the  position  of  an  Assyrian  vassal,  was  of  course 
compelled  to  abstain  from  further  attacks  on  Judah. 
Whether  his  continued  tyrann}'  exhausted  the  patience 
of  bis  subjects,  or  whether  his  weakness  emboldened 
them  to  attack  him,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  fn>m  one  or 
the  other  cause,  Hnshea  the  sou  of  £lah  conspired 
against  him,  and  put  him  to  death.    Josephus  says 
that  Hoshea  was  his  friend  (Ant,  ix,  13,  1).     Comp. 
Isa.  viii,  16,  which  pruphecy  Hoshea  was  instrumental 
in  fulfilling.     Pekah  ascended  the  throne  B.O.  757. 
In  order  to  bring  duwn  the  date  of  Pekah's  murder  to 
the  date  of  Uoshea^s  accession,  some  chronologista  pro- 
pose to  read  twenty-nine  years  for  twenty  in  2  Kings  xv, 
27.     Most,  however,  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand  as  at 
present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an  interregnum, 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  occurred  between 
those  two  usurpers.     The  words  of  Isaiah  (ix,  20,  21) 
seem  to  indicate  a  time  of  anarchy  in  Israel.     See 
Chronoixhjt.    Pekah  must  hax'e  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  aa  740,  and  was  killed  B.C.  737.    The  order 
of  events  above  given  is  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Kwalri's  Gtschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii,  602.    Mr.  Kaw- 
linson   (Bampton  I^eHurfi  for  1859,  lect.  iv)  seems 
wn»ng  in  assuming  two  invasions  of  Israel  by  the  As- 
Byrians  in  Pekah's  time,  the  one  corresponding  to  2 
Kings  XV,  29,  the  other  to  2  Kings  xvi,  7-9.     Both 
these  narratives  refer  to  the  same  event,  which  in  the 
first  place  is  mentioned  briefly  in  the  short  sketch  of 
Pekah*8  reign,  while,  in  the  second  passage,  additional 
details  are  given  in  the  longer  biography  of  Ahaz.     It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  Pekah,  when  de- 
prived of  half  his  kingdom,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Kezin,  and  to  attack  Ahaz.    We  learn  further  from  Mr. 
Kawlinson  that  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-Pileser  are 
mentioned  in  an  Ass\'rian  fragment,  though  there  is  a 
difficulty,  fmm  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Menahem  in 
the  inscription,  which  may  have  proceeded  from  a  mis- 
take of  the  engraver.     Comp.  the  title,  son  of  Khumri 
(Omri),  assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  inscription;  and 
9ee  Rawlinson,  note  85  on  lect,  iv.    As  may  be  inferred 
from  Pekah's  alliance  with  Rezin,  his  government  was 
no  improvement,  morally  and  religiou»ly,  on  that  of  his 
pred«oeseoT8i— Smith.    See  Israel,  Kingdom  of. 

Pekahi^ah  (Heb.  Pekachyah\  fT^njDB,  optning 
[of  the  eyes]  by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  (^aKfnin^  v.  r.  ^aKiiag ; 
Jfisephos,  ^oKiiac,  /In/,  ix,  11,  1 ;  Vulg.  Phacefa),  son 
and  successor  of  Menahem,  was  the  seventeenth  king 
of  the  separate  kingdtim  of  Israel.  After  a  brief  reign 
of  two  yean  (B.C  758, 757),  a  conspiracy  was  orgsnized 
Against  him  by  *'  one  of  his  captains"  (probably  of  his 
body  guard),  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  who,  at  the  head 
of  tiVty  Gileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace  at  Sama- 
ria,  assassinated  htm  and  his  friends  Argob  and  Arieh, 
and  seized  the  throne.  This  reign  was  no  better  than 
those  which  had  gone  before;  and  the  calf-worship  was 
retained  (2  Kings  xv,  22-26).  See  Israkl,  Kikguom  of. 


Pe'kod  (Heb.  Peh)d%  *TipB,  visitation),  a  symbolical 
appellative  applied  to  the  Chaldasans  in  Jer.l,  21,  and  to 
the  Chaldseaiis  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  28,  in  the  latter  of  which 
passages  it  \a  connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as  if  these 
three  were  in  some  way  subdivisions  of"  the  Babylonians 
and  all  the  Chaldsaans."  Authorities  are  undecided  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terra.  It  is  regularly  funned  from 
the  root  pukdd,  "  to  visit,**  and  in  its  secondary  senses 
means  ^  to  punish,"  and  "  to  appoint  a  ruler :"  hence  Pe- 
kod  may  be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1  as  signiHcant  of 
its  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
**  visitation."  But  this  sense  will  not  suit  the  other 
passage,  and  hence  Gesenius  here  assigns  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "prefect"  {Tkesaur.  p.  1121),  as  if  it  were 
but  another  form  of  patid.  It  certainly  is  unlikely 
that  the  same  word  would  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
ject in  two  totalh'  different  senses.  Hitzig  seeks  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  Sanscrit  bhavdn,  **  noble" 
— Shoa  and  Koa  being  respectively  "  prince"  and  "lord ;" 
and  he  explains  its  use  in  Jer.  1  as  a  fiart  for  the  whole. 
The  Sept.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district  {^nKoi-K  i 
Alex.  4>ot'^)  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb  {kKdiKrjaoi)  in 
Jeremiah. — Smith.  FOrst,  however,  remarks  (Heb.  Ia'x, 
B.  v.)  that  the  name  is  selected  in  Jeremiah  by  assoiiance 

with  npD,  to  purUsh  (1, 18),  and  rrj^jD  (1, 27, 81),  while 
the  association  in  Ezekiel  shows  it  roust  have  been  a 
people.  Hence  he  suggests  the  Patyriuns  of  Heroilotus 
(iii,  98;  vii,  67),  and  the  city  of  Pekad  in  the  Talmud 
(Jerus.  Nedarim,  x%  both  in  Babylonia.     See  Koa. 

Pelagianiam  is  the  8}'stem  of  doctrine  respecting 
sin  promulgated  by  Pelagius  (q.  v.)  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church. 

I.  Oiiffin  of  these  Views. — ^From  a  very  early  period 
the  Church  discussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  speculations  indulged  in  on  this 
subject  tended  very  directly  to  give  form  and  complex- 
ion to  the  views  held  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  grace. 
"Whence  sprang  the  soul  of  each  individual  human  be- 
ing?" "What  is  its  precise  relation  to  the  bo<ly  as  re- 
gards the  time  when  they  both  began  to  exist?"  Such 
questions  as  these  presented  matter  of  deepest  interest  to 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  among  the  writers 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The  influence  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  still  lingered  among  them,  and  blended 
itself  with  their  f^peculations.  This  influence  is  ver}' 
apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  are 
discussed  by  them.  The  Greek  philosophy,  however, 
specially  prevailed  in  the  East,  while  other  and  health- 
ier influences  controlled  the  practical  mind  of  the  West; 
thus  there  arose  in  process  of  time  a  divergence  between 
the  anthropology  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  and 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  West,  In  the  Eastern  Church, 
particularly  in  that  of  Alexandria,  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Origen,  and  his  pectiliar  manner  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, prevailed.  Tliey  further  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  all  human  souls,  in  the  aggr^ate,  were  created  by 
God  in  the  beginning  before  the  creation  of  man ;  that 
these  souls  were  at  their  first  creation  angelic  beingH, 
but  that,  having  sinned  in  their  angelic  state,  they  were, 
as  a  punishment,  doomed  to  dwell  in  human  bodies,  and 
to  sojourn  for  a  certain  time  on  this  earth,  where,  by  the 
discipline  thnmgh  which  they  must  pass,  they  would 
all  in  due  time  be  prepared  for  resuming  again  their 
original  angelic  life.  This  strange  theor}'  has  its  roots 
in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  in 
the  speculations  of  Plato,  though  Origen  attempts  to 
find  support  for  it  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  by  his 
favorite  mode  of  allegorizing,  according  to  his  own  par- 
ticular fancy,  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  certain  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  regarded  as  furnishing  illustrations  of 
the  same  priifciple.  This  "  stulta  persuasio"  of  Origen's, 
as  Jerome  styles  it.  found  but  few  to  embrace  it ;  na}*,  it 
met  with  ver^'  strenuous  opposition  from  many  quarters, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  4ib  century  was  almost  wholly 
forgotten. 
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There  were,  however,  two  other  ophiions  propoonded 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  boiU  which  gained 
more  currency.  1.  The  theory  advanced  by  Jerome, 
that  God  "  quutidie  fabricatur  animas.**  This  view  was 
mainly  advocated  in  the  East,  although  it  also  found  a 
few  advocates  in  the  WesL  According  to  this  theor}', 
each  human  soul  is  a  distinct  and  separate  creation  out 
of  nothing.  Thb  pqsition,  it  is  obvious,  leaves  no  room 
fur  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  original  sin ;  for  every  sep- 
arately created  soul,  coming  directly  from  the  Creator's 
hands,  must  be  absolutely  pure  and  holy.  If  so,  how 
comes  it  to  be  polluted  b^'  siu  ?  If  polluted  by  sin  at  all, 
this  roust  be  by  the  direct  act  of  (vod ;  and,  therefore, 
the  restoration  and  recovery  of  such  a  soul  must  be  an 
act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  and  not  of  grace.  2. 
The  theory  that  is  specially  associated  with  the  name  of 
Tertullian,  because  it  was  first  mauitained  and  defended 
by  him,  viz.  that  human  souls  are  propagated  per  tra- 
ducitwu  This,  which  is  generally  styled  the  theory  of 
tradncianism — as  Jerome's  is  called  the  theory  of  crea- 
tionism — affirms  that  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  men  are  propagated ;  that  God*s  work  of  creating  de 
nikilo  was  finished  absolutely  on  the  sixth  day,  and  that 
since  that  time  there  has,  properly  speaking,  been  ex- 
erted by  God  no  creative  energy ;  that  the  soul  has  the 
ix»wer  of  reproducing  itself  in  individual  souls,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  created  seed  of  any  given 
kind  in  the  vegetable  world  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
producing others  of  the  same  kind.  Mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Augustine,  who  adopted  it,  the  tradu- 
cian  theory  was  almost  universally  embraced  in  the 
North  African  and  the  Westeni  churches.  Tnie,  that 
father  nowhere  in  his  writings  formally  exhibits  and 
advocates  it,  }'et  all  his  discussions  on  the  doctrine  of 
sin,  and  on  the  relation  of  men  individually  to  Adam, 
are  evidently  based  upon  it,  and  take  it  for  granted. 

These  speculations  regarding  the  origin  of  individual 
human  souls  imparted,  to  a  very  lai^e  extent,  a  parties 
ular  complexion  to  the  opinions  promulgated  regarding 
sin.  Both  in  the  East  and  the  West  the  great  doc- 
trinal conflict  of  the  early  Christians  was  against  the 
assaults  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostic  idea  that  man,  by 
his  very  creation,  is  sinful,  and  that  he  has  no  freedom 
of  will,  was  keenly  opposed  by  them.  They  strenuously 
affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  at  his  creation  waiv 
holv,  that  he  was  absolutely  free  from  all  taint  of  moral 
evil,  and  that  he  became  a  sinner  only  by  his  voluntary* 
rebellion  against  God.  The  prevalence  of  (vnosticism 
led  them  to  give  much  prominence  to  the  doctrine  that 
roan  is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  that  be  is  the  auth<ir  of 
his  own  sin.  But  while  stjrongly  and  rightly  maintain- 
ing against  the  Gnostics  that  man  was  a  free  responsi- 
ble moral  agent,  they  did  not  at  all  entertain  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  depravity  and  apostasy  from  God  on 
the  actings  of  the  human  wilL  This  question  did  not 
arise  till  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  then 
it  was  found  that  there  existed  a  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  it.  The  Alexandrian  school,  e.  g.  Origen  and 
Clement,  strongly  affirmed  mau*s  entire  freedom  of  will, 
his  full  power  to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  obey  God 
or  not  to  obey  him.  The  fathers  of  that  school  asserted 
that  the  first  movement  of  man  towards  holiness  was 
wholly  the  spontaneous  self-cansed  action  of  his  own 
will ;  although  they  acknowledged  that  he  afterwards 
needed  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  bring  his  own 
effort  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They  taught  that  the 
soul  has  an  inherent  power  to  begin  the  work  of  re- 
newal ;  that  God  concurs  with  and  helps  this  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  man ;  that  the  beginning  of  all  right 
action  was  wholly  of  man,  although  its  completi<in  de- 
pended on  divine  help ;  that  original  sin  did  not  dwell 
in  the  irvtvfia,  the  soul,  the  prei^xistent  spiritual  nat- 
ure which  came  down  from  the  angelic  sphere  to  in- 
habit the  body  assigned  to  it,  but  that  it  had  its  seat 
only  in  the  atifia  and  the  ^vxhi  the  body  and  the  sen- 
suous nature ;  and  that  the  irvivfia,  though  living,  so  to 
speak,  in  contact  with  sin,  was  not  necessarily  defiled 


by  it,  but,  on  the  oontmry,  had  the  inhesent  power 
of  warring  against  it,  and  of  finally  overooming  it 
Hence  it  followed  that  there  was  no  guilt  in  x^u  cor- 
ruption, since  guilt  could  only  be  predicated  of  the 
iri'fv/ia,  being  only  possiUe  when  the  irvtvita  truis- 
gressed  God's  law.    While  corruption  therefore  deneula 
from  Adam,  lodging  in  the  bodily  and  physical  natuR, 
guilt,  properly  speaking,  does  not  descend,  became  it  is 
only  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  individual  irviv/ui; 
and  where  the  irvtviia  does  transgress,  and  thereby  io- 
cur  guilt,  its  doing  so  is  of  its  own  free  choice,  and  not 
because  of  any  connection  with  Adam  or  with  his  trai»> 
gression.      This  doctrine,  fully  developed  by  Clem- 
ent and  Origen,  was  univezaally  accepted  in  the  East, 
and  was  also  received  with  much  favor  in  the  WesL 
It  experienced  some  modification  from  the  fintben  fi 
the  Autiochian  and  the  later  Atexandrian  school,  bj 
their  adoption  of  Jerome's  theory  of  the  origin  of  ib< 
soul  of  man ;  and  in  this  modified  form  continued  duro- 
inant  in  the  East.     Here  we  may  find  all  the  germs  of 
Pelagianism.     In  his  Liber  apoio^iais  contra  Pelu' 
ffium  de  arbMi  iibertiUe,  as  quoted  by  Wdrter,  Omnus 
affirms  that  in  Pelagios  and  Ccelestius  Origen  lived  aiid 
spake :  **  Hsac  veneuatissimonim  di^^matum  abominttio 
habet  etiam  nunc  viventes  mortuos,  mortuosque  ri- 
ventes.     Nam  Origines  et  Priscillianua  et  Jovioisiiio, 
olim  apud  se  mortui  in  his  vivunt ;  et  non  »cAum  vi- 
vunt  verum  etiam  loquuntur:  nunc  vero  Pelagiua  et 
Coslestius,  si  in  his  penseveniyerint  viventes  nnirtul  ecct 
adversus  eoclesiam,  quo<l  miserum  est,  et  quod  multo  mi- 
serins  est,  in  ecdesia  palam  sibilant,"  etc.     Pelagitnisn 
is  certainly  countenanced  by  the  Greek  anthropokigr. 
The  latter  prepared  the  way  for  Pelagianiam  when  it 
taught  that  original  sin  exists  oiUy  as  a  disorder  in  tbe 
sensuous  nature  of  man ;  and  that  it  is  not  culpable,  wA 
guilt,  till  the  irvtvfAa  yields  to  the  temptation  which 
arises  from  this  disorder;  that  our  physical  nature  has, 
in  virtue  of  its  derivation  from  Adam,  strong  animil 
and  sensual  passioits  which  tempt  to  sin.  and  that  this 
is  all  the  corruption  we  inherit  from  Adam ;  that  sn  is 
not  inherited,  but  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  of  man,  and  that  tbe  will  is  in  no  respect 
whatever  influenced  or  biased  one  war  or  another  be- 
cause of  our  descent  from  Ailam,  further  than  what  ii 
implied  in  its  being  tempted  by  the  aenauous  nature: 
which  temptation  it  has  abundant  power  to  lesi^ 
Holding  such  a  doctrine  regarding  sin,  tbe  fathers  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  natural  consequence,  held  aiso 
the  doctrine  of  Synergism  in  regeneration.   They  maio- 
taine<l  that  man  in  his  natural  state  has  a  certain  toi* 
dency  towards  that  which  is  good ;  and  that  by  givin|t 
free  scope  to  this  tendency  he  works  together  with  Goi 
or  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  towards  the  Attainment  of 
holiness.    The  Spirit  and  man,  they  sai<l,  co-operate  ia 
this  great  work;  but  the  first  step  towards  its  accon- 
plishment  is  taken  by  roan.     The  natural  result  of 
teachings  such  as  these  was  Pelagianism. 

There  was,  however,  a  current  of  thought  at  the  aane 
time  moving  in  a  different  direction.  Tertullian  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  and  chief  place  annong  those  who 
guided  and  gave  intensity  to  the  force  of  this  aineii(> 
He  found  existing  in  the  public  opinions  expretted  bv 
the  fathers  in  the  West  indistinct  traces  of  the  theoiy 
of  tradncianism— the  theory  which  affirms  that  roan  in 
his  entire  humanity,  soul  as  well  as  body,  is  procreated: 
that  the  entire  of  human  nature  was  originated  by  God 
in  creatitmj  and  that  that  nature  is  individualized  by 
procreaiion,  Tertullian  gave  form  and  promineDce  to 
that  theory,  which  was  afterwards  embraced  as  the  trae 
theory  of  the  origin  of  human  souls  by  the  whole  West- 
ern Church.  Henoe  it  was  rightly  argued,  if  tbe  tool  it 
propagated,  there  most  be  also  a  propagation  of  sin— 
trttdux  animtBf  fradux  peceeUL  Juater  views  then  bc|Ean 
to  be  entertained  regarding  the  innate  sinfulnen  of  tbe 
soul,  and  as  a  consequence  also  regarding  tbe  tnie  nat- 
ure of  regeneration  aa  the  effect  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  alone— aMNKi^^um — seeing  thai  the  soul* 
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the  wvtvftOj  has  no  tendency,  no  indinationt  and  can 
have  none  towarUa  holineas  tiU  it  ia  acted  upon  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  (j«d.  Man  has  no  desire  towards 
holiness  in  himself.  That  desire  is  originated  and  car. 
ried  forward  solely  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  TertuUian  did 
not  fully  evolve  these  doctrines,  but  he  led  the  way  to 
that  result.  The  North  African  Church  gave  them 
fuller  development,  till  in  the  time  of  Augustine  they 
received  their  amplest  exhibition. 

Cyprian  in  the  8d,  and  Ambroee  and  Hilary  in  the 
4th  century,  made  very  considerable  advances  on  Ter- 
tullian.  They  were  more  separated  from  those  influ- 
ences of  the  Greek  anthropology  than  TertuUian  was, 
and  hence  presented  in  a  clearer  light  than  he  did  the 
doctrine  of  man's  original  sinfulness,  and  of  his  utter 
moral  inability  and  disinclination  towards  holiness. 
They  began  to  grapple  with  the  doctrine  of  the  distino- 
tiun  between  the  gfuiU  and  the  corruption  of  roan,  both 
of  which  they  assumed  had  descended  from  Adam,  and 
to  exhibit  the  doctrine  with  considerable  deamess  of 
statement,  according  to  the  mode  of  argnment  adopted 
by  the  apostle  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans. 

At  the  dose  of  the  4th  centorv,  when  this  was  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Christian  Church,  touching  the 
opinions  that  had  been  published  on  the  subjects  of  sin 
and  of  divine  grace,  Pelagios  appeared,  and  developed, 
and  gave  full  expression  to,  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
ieanied  from  the  Oriental  Cliurch  teachers.  The  oppo- 
site system  of  doctrine  that  had  already  in  some  d^gpree 
been  unfolded  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  influenced 
him  also  in  the  direction  of  leading  him  to  assume  more 
decidedly  the  attitude  of  antagonism.  He  conceived 
that  certain  practical  consequences  resulted  from  Au* 
giistine's  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  and  of  grace, 
which  in  his  view  werehurtful  to  the  interests  of  hoH- 
neee.  He  saw  around  him,  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  many 
errors  of  practical  life  anKwig  professing  Christians,  which 
he  supposed  had  their  roots  in  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  by  Augustine,  and  generally  accepted  through- 
out the  Church. 

Thus  we  may  regard  Pelagius  as  influenced  by  two 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  his  doctrinal  views : 
by  the  false  dements  which  had  in  the  course  of  the 
past  ages  mingled  themsdves  with  the  speculations  on 
Christian  doctrine,  partly  in  the  West,  but  more  .es- 
pecially in  the  East ;  and  by  the  tendency  to  pervert 
Christian  truth,  and  convert  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  into  a 
cloak  to  practical  nngodlinees.  Such  a  perversion  of 
Christianity  gave  strength  and  activity  to  his  opposi- 
timi  to  the  doctrines  with  which  it  was  connected. 
From  the  beginning  there  had  been  those  who  had 
said,  '*  liet  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound." 
His  abhorrence  of  such  a  principle,  together  with  other 
influences  operating  in  the  same  direction,  led  him  to 
construct  a  system  by  which  he  might  counteract  the 
evils  which  he  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  doc- 
tiioe  of  **sdvation  by  grace,**  as  it  may  have  been  im- 
perfectly or  falsely  taught  by  some,  especially  as  it  was 
falsely  and  perversely  practiced  by  many.  His  effort  was 
in  the  interests,  as  he  supposed,  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
He  ignored  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of 
haman  nature  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  and 
oonatnicted  a  system  of  pnre  naturalism — a  system  from 
which  everything  pectUiar  to  the  Gospel  as  a  revelation 
of  God*s  plan  of  mercy  towards  man  is  diroinated. 

II.  Life  amd  ]VrUiig»  of  Pelagiu$,—\ tiy  little  trust- 
worthy information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  per- 
sonal history  and  character  of  Pelagius,  though  his 
name  ia  associated  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  controversies  within  the  domain  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  usually  has  the  name,  among  his  contem- 
pcwariea,  of  Pelagius  Brito,  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  be  was  a  native  of  Britain.  Jerome  also 
speaks  of  him  as  **Sootorum  pultibus  pnegravatiim." 
Ue  seems  to  have  spent  the  earlier  and  greater  part  of 


his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloiiter,  where  he  prob- 
ably gave  himself  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  wriiiiigA 
c^  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  were  held  to 
be  of  authority  in  Britain.  These  writings  undoubtedly 
moulded  his  forms  of  thought,  and  gave  a  complexion 
to  all  his  theological  speculations.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  writings 
of  profundity  of  thought  or  of  depth  of  feeling.  Augus- 
tine says  of  him,  "  Istum,  sicut  eum  qui  noverunt,  lo- 
quuntur  bonum  ac  pnedicandum  virum."  He  appears 
to  have  borne  among  his  contemporaries  the  reputation 
of  a  man  of  blamdess  moral  excellence,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  his  character  in  its  relation  to  sin  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  imperfect.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  from  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
his  writings,  Neander  remarks  that  it  is  manifest  he 
had  never  passed  thrmigh  any  great  mental  struggle 
like  that  which  his  great  opponent  Augustine  bad 
passed  through  ere  he  attained  to  fixed  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  He  had  never  known  any  deep  inner  con- 
flicts with  sin.  He  had  never  vividly  realized  the  true 
nature  and  the  need  of  Christian  holiness.  His  whole 
system  proves  that  he  failed  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  morality  and  true  evangelical  holiness;  and  in- 
deed this  was  an  error  into  which  his  whole  training  aa 
a  monk  was  very  apt  to  lead  him. 

Abont  the  b^^uing  of  the  5th  century  we  find  Pe- 
lagius at  Rome.  Acted  upon  by  such  influences  as  we 
have  descrilied,  he  began  his  great  enterprise.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles :  Expoti- 
tvmum  m  Epittoh*  Pauli  Hbri  xw.  This  work,  in 
which  he  brings  out  his  peculiar  views,  conrists  of  brief 
comments  on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  with  the  exception 
of  that  to  the  Hebrews.  It  has  a  place  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  Jerome's  works.  Iixleed,  all  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  writings  of  Pelagius,  with  the  exception  of 
extracts  which  are  found  in  Augustine's  controversial 
treatises,  are  usually  printed  along  with  the  works  of 
Jerome.  For  a  long  time  they  were  regarded  as  the  gen- 
uine works  of  that  father.  The  original  editon  of  Je- 
rome's works  considered  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  care- 
fully to  purge  away  everything  that,  to  them,  savored 
of  heresy  from  his  productions^  and  therafore  they  used 
great  liberties  with  the  books  which  passed  tbrtmgh 
their  hands.  We  have  the  works  of  Pelagius  therefcwe 
onlv  in  a  mutilated  form. 

In  411  Pelagius  passed  over  to  North  Africs,  in  com- 
pany with  his  disciple  and  admirer  Cmlestius.  The 
name  of  Ccslesdus  now  becomes  prominendy  mixed  up 
with  the  controveny  which  soon  began  to  agitate  the 
whole  Church.  He  was  probably  a  naUve  of  Scotland. 
Mercator  says  of  him,  *'  Pelagio  adhsssit  Coelestius,  no- 
iMlis  natu  quidem,  et  illins  temporis  auditorialis  scho- 
lasticus."  On  reaching  Carthage,  Pelagius  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  Augustine,  who  was  bishop  of  Hippo, 
and  received  from  him  a  friendly  reply.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  given  prominence  to  his  peculiar  opinions, 
and  he  escaped  at  this  time  all  suspicions  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  time  Pelagius  proceeded  to  Palestine, 
where  he  was  warmly  wdcomed  by  Jerome,  then  resid- 
ing at  Bethlehem  as  the  head  of  a  theological  school 
of  g^at  repute.  Meanwhile  Coelestius,  whom  he  hail 
left  behind  him  in  Carthage,  came  under  the  particular 
notice  of  the  Church  there.  He  gave  himself  forth  as 
a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  presbyter,  and  his  doctrinal 
opinions  were  therefore  narrowly  inquired  into.  Pan- 
linus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  challenged  them  m  heretical. 
A  coundl  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  was  convened 
(412),  presided  over  by  bishop  Auralius,  to  investigate 
the  accusadons  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  that  had 
been  laid  against  him.  Marius  Mercator,  in  his  (7om- 
momtorium  adversUM  karesin  Pelftgn  et  CatlegtHf  pub- 
lished in  429,  records  the  ehaiiges  brought  against  Coe- 
lestius on  this  occasion  by  Paulinus^  They  are  the 
following,  as  quoted  by  W6rter:  **1.  That  Adam  was 
created  mortal,  and  would  have  died  whether  he  had 
siuned  or  not    2.  That  Adam's  sin  injured  himself 
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alone,  and  not  the  human  race.  3.  That  new-born  in- 
fants are  in  the  same  oondltion  in  which  Attam  was  be- 
fure  his  transgression.  4.  That  since  neither  by  the 
death  nor  transgression  of  Adam  the  whole  human  race 
dies,  so  ndther  will  the  whole  human  race  rise  again 
fnim  the  dead  on  account  of  Christ's  resurrection.  5. 
That  the  law  guides  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
well  as  the  GospeL  6.  That  there  were  men  who  lived 
without  sin  (ing)€ccabilegf  L  e.  smepeccato)  before  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Lord."  Thus  far  quoting  Mercator,  Wor- 
ter  continues :  **  If  we  add,  7.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  lead  men  to  holiness;  and, 
8.  That  grace  is  given  to  men  in  proportion  to  their 
merit,  we  will  then  have  a  pretty  complete  summary 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Pelagius  and  his  followers." 

Ccelestius,  in  his  defence,  endeavored  to  argue  that 
the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  his  accusers 
were  quite  unimportant,  and,  therefore,  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  for  bis  opinions.  The  council,  how- 
ever, judged  differently.  They  would  make  no  compro- 
mise. They  unanimously  declared  the  opinions  of  Coe- 
lestius  to  be  heretical ;  and.  on  his  refusing  to  retract 
his  errors,  excommunicated  him.  This  is  the  Jirst  of  a 
succession  of  ecclesiastical  decisions  oune  to  by  differ- 
ent synods  and  councils  of  the  Church  of  that  age  on 
the  great  Pelagian  controversy. 

Up  to  this  time  the  controversies  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  within  the  Church  had  reference  mainlv  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, as  the  Arian,  the  Nestorian,  the  Kutychian,  ami  the 
Monophysite  controvenies.  But  now,  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  whole  energies  of  the  Church  were  concen- 
trated on  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
grace  in  connection  with  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
The  controversy  did  not  terminate  with  Pelagius  and 
his  immediate  associates.  Others  arose  after  them. 
'I'he  forms  and  aspects  of  the  controversy  gradually 
changed.  In  some  respecta,  indeed,  that  controversy 
may  be  said  to  be  continued  to  the  present  day;  for  it 
is  the  old  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace,  the  old  overestimating  of  the  value  of 
human  effort,  which  lies  at  the  mot  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal controversies  of  modem  times.  But  still,  in  its 
first,  and  what  may  be  called  its  grossest  form,  Pela- 
gianism  rose  to  its  maturity.,  and  again  simk  from  view 
in  the  time  of  Pelagius  himself. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  this  synod  at  Carthage, 
by  which  Coelestius  was  condemned,  Orosius,  a  young 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  happened  to  be  in  that  city  with 
the  view  of  consulting  Augustine  regarding  the  errors 
of  the  PrisciUianists.  He  afterwards  went,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Augustine,  to  study  theology  under  Jerome  at 
Bethlehem.  On  his  arrival  there  he  repfirt^  what  had 
occurred  at  Carthage  in  the  matter  of  Coslestius  and  his 
doctrines.  The  report  of  Orosius  at  once  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  whose 
friend  and  disciple  Cmlestius  was  known  to  be.  At  a 
synod  sMembled  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop  John,  these  suspicions  were  examined  into. 
Orosius  appeared  as  his  accuser.  The  president  was 
inclined  to  shelter  Pelagius.  The  presbyters  who  were 
assembled  there  were,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  John,  and  henoe  the  accuser  of 
Pelagius  was  received  with  little  favor.  When  Orosius 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  whose  name  was  an 
authority  in  the  Western  Church,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Pelagius,  the  latter  replied,  **  And  what  is  Augustine  to 
me?"  (et  quit  est  mUti  Augnstintu},  This  was  a  bold 
saying ;  yet  it  pleased  the  Orientals,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  venerate  the  name  of  the  great  bishop  of 
Hippo.  The  doctrinal  points  having  been  gone  into, 
and  explanations  given  by  Pelagius,  his  judges  declared 
themselves  quite  satisfied  with  his  orthodoxy.  In  the 
same  year  (415)  another  coancil,  consisting  of  fourteen 
presbyters,  was  held  at  Diospolis  (Lydda)  in  Palestine 
—  Jerome  styles  it  a  *<  miserable  synod"  — under  the 
presidency  of  Eulogius,  metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  before 


which  Pelagius  was  again  aocoaed  of  holding  and  propa- 
gating unsound  opinions.  Two  bishops  from  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  viz.  Heros  of  Aries  and  Lazarus  of  Aqua 
(Aix),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  agaioM 
him.  They  appeared,  indeed,  as  his  chief  accusers 
Here  again  Pelagius  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  penuade 
his  Judges  of  his  orthodoxy.  Thdr  own  opinions  were 
not  very  greatly  different  from  those  of  the  accused. 
Thev  understood  not  the  distinctions  on  which  the  doe- 
trinal  system  prevalent  in  the  West  was  formed.  By 
the  use  of  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  by  abstaining 
from  giving  any  definition  of  what  he  really  meani  by 
**  grace"  and  *Mree  will,"  he  easily  convinced  tbem  that 
his  views  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the  doetriofs 
of  the  Church.  The  learned  Jesuit  historian,  Pecaviie 
(Rutitmar,  Temp,  i,  267),  thus  describes  the  appearance 
he  made  on  this  occasion :  *'  Ab  iis  inteirogatus  Pelagi- 
us, facile  GrsBcos  homines  lingute  illius  ac  fniudis  igna- 
TitB  captiosis  responsibus  elusit."  The  following  was  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  bb  judges:  *'  Since  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  declarations  of  the  monk  Pelagitis,  here 
present,  who  acknowledges  the  holy  doctrine,  and  con- 
demns whatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
we  declare  that  he  is  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  This  singular  condition,  however,  was  at- 
tached to  the  sentence,  that  he  should  anathematize  all 
who  taught  the  contrary  opinions,  not  as  heretics.  Uic 
as  fools — "tanquam  stultos,  non  tanquam  hcretico«!' 
The  Eastern  Churob  had  never,  with  such  fulness  and 
precision  of  expression  as  the  Western,  given  an  au- 
thoritative deliverance  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
divine  grace.  The  anthropology  there  prevailing,  aihi 
moulding  all  their  forms  of  thought,  was  still  that  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  thus  Pelagitts  es- 
caped so  easily  when  his  opinions  were  inquired  intii. 

It  seemed  as  if  in  the  East  the  cause  of  Pelagius  antt 
his  followers  would  triumph.  They  exulted  at  the  vic- 
tories they  had  gained  over  their  opponents.  But  the 
Western  bishops  were  roused  to  more  resolute  effnif 
than  ever  to  expose  and  condemn  the  deadly  emm 
which  were  growing  up  under  the  sanction,  seemingly, 
of  the  Kastem  s}iiods.  Jerome  condemned  these  9>-n- 
odr  as  themselves  heretical.  The  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic Augustine  now  girded  on  his  armor,  and  stood  in 
the  ft)reground  as  the  great  champion  for  the  doctrine 
of  grace.  His  penetrating  and  philosophic  mind,  and 
the  deep  insight  he  had  gained  in  the  school  of  Cfaris- 
tian  experience  into  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel,  en- 
abled him  to  see  through  the  disguise  under  which  the 
system  of  Pelagius  was  concealed,  and  to  discover  the 
fatal  character  of  its  doctrines.  He  contended  Munestly 
for  the  faith.  He  agitated  the  African  Chorch  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  matter,  and  to  give  forth  an  unam- 
biguous decree  on  the  subjects  in  dispute.  At  the  Mine 
time  he  published  his  first  work  on  the  controvem*, 
entitled  De  ffeifU  Pelagix^  in  which  he  spoke  strongly 
against  the  Eastern  bishops  in  allowing  themselves  to 
be  so  grievously  misled  by  the  plansihle  reasonings  and 
ambiguities  of  Pelagius.  This  was  the  first  of  a  serirs 
of  works  which  Augustine  published  from  time  to  time 
during  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  during  which 
he  was  engaged  mainly  in  oondncting  this  controvert. 

Two  provincial  synods  were  held  in  the  year  firflow- 
ing  (416) ;  one  at  Mileum,  in  Numidia,  composed  of  six- 
ty-one bishops,  among  whom  was  Augustine,  prended 
over  by  Silvanus,  and  the  other  at  Cuthage,  presided 
over  by  Aurelius,  by  both  of  which  the  opinions  pnn 
mulgated  by  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  examined, 
and  being  fonnd  heretical  were  solemnly  condemned. 
These  synods  respectively  sent  letters  to  Innocent  I, 
the  Roman  bishop,  giving  him  an  account  of  their  pfo- 
oeedings,  and  asking  his  concurrence  in  the  seotmcp 
they  hatl  pronounced.   A  third  letter,  sent  in  the  nanes 
of  five  African  bishops  —  Augustine,  Aurelius,  Alypios 
Euodeus,  and  Possidins — conveyed  to  him  fullar  toftir- 
mation  regarding  the  heretical  character  of  the  opintiin< 
entertained  by  Pelagius.    Tliey  at  the  same  tine  abs 
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tent  him  one  of  the  books  pnUufaed  by  PeUgnis,  that 
lie  Riiicht  examine  it  for  himself.    Innocent,  in  reply  to 
those  letters^  exprenes  hiroeelf  well  pleased  with  the 
dutiful  conduct  of  the  North  African  bishops  in  refer- 
ring the  matteJT  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of 
Peter,  and  the  legitimate  head  therdfore  of  Christen- 
dom !    He  then  declares  his  full  concurrence  in  the  sen- 
tence they  had  pronounced  against  the  heresy.    *'  We 
can  neither  atiSnn  nor  deny/'  he  says,  **  that  there  are 
Pelagians  in  Kome ;  because,  if  there  are  any,  they  take 
care  to  conceal  themselves,  and  are  not  discovered  in  so 
great  a  multitude  of  people.'*     It  had  been  rep«>rted  to 
him  that  the  Eastern  Coundl  had  acquitted  Pelagius. 
With  reference  to  this  he  says,  **  We  cannot  believe 
that  be  has  been  justified,  notwithstanding  that  some 
laymen  have  brought  to  us  acts  by  which  he  pretends 
to  have  been  absolved.    But  we  doubt  the  authenticitv 
uf  these  acts,  because  th^y  have  not  been  sent  us  by 
the  council,  and  we  have  not  received  any  letters  from 
those  who  assuted  at  it.    For  if  Pelagius  could  have 
relied  im  his  justification,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
oblige  his  judges  to  acquaint  us  with  it.    And  even 
in  these  acts  he  has  not  justified  himself  clearly,  but 
has  only  sought  to  evade  and  perplex  matters.    We 
can  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  decision.     If  Pela- 
gius pretends  be  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  send  fur  him,  but  rather  his  to  make  haste  to 
come  and  get  himself  absolved.     For  if  he  still  ocmtiu- 
ues  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  whatever  letters 
be  nwy  receive,  he  will  never  venture  to  expose  himself 
to  oor  sentence.     If  he  is  to  be  summoned,  that  ought 
rather  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.   We 
have  perused  the  book  said  to  be  written  by  him,  which 
you  sent  us.    We  have  found  therein  many  propositions 
against  the  grace  of  God,  many  blasphemies,  nothing 
that  pleased  us,  and  hardly  anything  but  what  dis- 
pleased us,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  world.** 
Pelagius,  being  made  aware  of  the  anathema  which  had 
been  pronoanoed  against  him  and  Coelestius,  immediate- 
ly drew  up  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  sent  it  with  a 
letter  to  Innocent;  but  that  pope  meantime  dying,  the 
onmmunication  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Zos- 
imus,  who  came  probably  originally  from  the  East,  a 
roan  whose  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  was  superficial 
and  indefinite.    Cosleetios  went  to  Rome  to  prosecute 
in  person  his  appeal  against  the  decree  of  the  African 
synods.  Zomrous  readily  favored  the  appeal  to  his  judg- 
ment.    He  was  so  far  influenced  by  the  written  state- 
ments and  explanation  of  Pelagius  (**  8ubdol4  Pelagii 
epistola  deoeptus,**  says  Petavius),  and  by  a  letter  in  fa- 
vor of  Pelagius  from  bishop  Praylns  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  detailed  oral  explanation  and  prom- 
ises of  submission  to  the  papal  decision  made  by  Cceles- 
tins,  that  he  reversed  the  sentence  of  his  predecessor 
Innocent^  and  declared  in  very  strong  terms  his  disap- 
proval of  the  decision  of  the  councils  of  M  ileum  and 
Carthage.    He  sent  two  letters  to  the  African  Church, 
in  which  he  declsred  that  they  were  guilty  of  doing  a 
great  wrong  to  Pelagius  and  his  wisociate,  by  condemn- 
ing them  as  heretics  on  grounds  altogether  insufficient. 
He  complained  that  they  had  too  hastily  given  heed 
to  the  representations  of  Heros  and  Lazarus,  "  whose 
ordinations,"  says  he,  ''we  have  found  to  be  irregular: 
and  no  accusation  ought  to  have  been  received  from 
them  against  an  absent  person,  who  being  now  present 
explains  his  faith  and  challenges  his  accusers.    If  these 
accusens  do  not  appear  at  Rome  within  two  months,  to 
convict  him  of  having  other  opinions  than  those  which 
he  professes,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  innocent  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes." 

The  African  clergy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  result,  as  might  be  expected.  They  accordingly 
again  met  in  general  council  in  Carthage  in  418,  and 
drew  up  a  full  statement  of  their  views,  showing  why 
they  could  not  accept  the  explanation  of  Pelagius  and 
Coelestius,  and  why  they  still  adhered  to  their  former 
sentence  against  them.    In  their  letter  to  pope  Zosi- 


mus  they  say, ''We  have  ordained  that  the  sentence 
given  by  the  venerable  bishop  Innocent  shall  subsist 
until  they  shall  confess  without  equivocation  that  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  does  assist  us  not  only  to  know, 
but  also  to  do  justice  in  every  action;  insomuch  that 
without  it  we  can  neither  think,  say,  nor  do  anything 
whatever  that  belongs  to  true  piety.  C<Blestius*s  hav- 
ing said  in  general  terms  that  he  agrees  with  Innocent's 
letter  is  not  satisfactoiy  in  regard  to  persons  of  inferior 
understanding,  but  you  ought  to  anathematize  in  clear 
terms  all  that  is  bad  in  his  vrritings,  lest  many  should 
believe  that  the  apostolical  see  approves  of  their  erroni." 
The  council  having  entered  fully  into  an  examination 
of  the  various  heretical  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  Cceles- 
tius,  drew  up  and  published  in  nine  separate  proposi- 
tions->ciinoits« — doctrinal  statements  in  opposition  to 
the  errors  which  thev  condemned. 

■ 

Zosimus  was  induced,  by  the  various  representations 
that  were  mode,  to  reconsider  the  matter.  He  accord- 
ingly summoned  Coeletttius  before  him,  that  he  might 
examine  into  his  opinions.  He  fied,  however,  from 
Kome  without  submitting  to  such  a  trial,  whereupon 
Zosimus  recalled  the  sentence  of  approval  he  had  for- 
mally given,  and  confirmed  that  of  his  predecessor, 
'*  hsereticorum  calliditate  detecta.**  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  an  "  Epistola  lYactoria,"  or  circular  letter,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  decision  he  had  come  to,  ac» 
cepting  the  decinon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  against 
Pelagius,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Westfm 
Church  for  their  approval  They  all  subscribed  it,  with 
the  exception  of  eighteen  Italian  bishops,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum,  a  small  village 
in  Apulia,  "a  man  of  a  penetrating  genius,  learned  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  scholar  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages."  These  refracton*  biphops 
were  all  deposed  from  their  office  as  favorers  of  tlie 
opinions  of  Pelagius.  They  afterwards  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  they  associated  with  Nestorius  and  his 
party.  Some  of  them,  however,  again  ret  umed  to  Rome, 
and,  retracting  their  errors  snd  professing  penitence, 
they  were  restored  to  their  office.  Julian  continued  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  whereupon,  as  Petavius 
remarks,  "Cum  Augustino  grande  cert  amen  iniit,  homo 
lingua  proroptus  ac  disertus  sed  procax  et  temerarius." 

The  civil  as  well  as  the  ecdesiMtical  authorities  were 
now  moved  to  pronounce  against  Pelagianism.  The 
case  having  been  represented  to  the  emperor  Honoriiis, 
he  issued  a  "  Sacrum  Rescriptom,"  dated  from  Ravenna, 
in  April,  418,  addressed  to  the  prAtorian  prefect  of  Italy, 
who  immediately,  in  conjunction  with  the  prefects  of 
the  East  and  of  Gaul,  published  an  edict,  commanding 
that  all  who  were  convicted  of  holding  the  errors  of  Pe- 
lagius should  suffer  banishment  and  confiscation  of  their 
goods.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  civil  powers  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  which  Augustine  had  al- 
ready propounded  during  the  Donatist  controversy  as  to 
t^e  sphere  of  the  magistrate's  authority.  In  replying  to 
Julian,  who  complained  that  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  civil  magistrate  in  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  "reason,"  he  says — "Vis  non 
timere  potestatem  ?  bonum  fac  Non  est  autem  bonum, 
contra  apostolicom  sensum  exserere  et  asserere  hiereti- 
cum  sensum.  Damnata  ergo  heresis  ab  episcopis  non 
adhuc  examinanda,  sed  coeroenda  est  a  potestatibus 
Christianis." 

From  the  time  of  these  decrees  agunst  him  Pelagius 
passes  away  from  the  field  of  history.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  his  subsequent  career.  It  is  conjectured  by 
some  that  he  returned  to  his  nstive  country,  and  there 
continued  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  which  had  al- 
ready elsewhere  involved  the  Church  in  so  much  con- 
troversy. 

III.  Subsequent  Controversiet  on  the  Subject.— Jn  429 
Marius  Mercator  published  in  the  East,  and  dedicated 
to  Theodosius'II,  his  work  entitled  Commoniiorium  ad' 
versus  han-esin  Pelaf/ii  et  CtFlesfii,  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  in  the  West  in  431.    That 
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work  contains  a  powerful  vindication  of  the  Cbristian 
doctrine  of  sin  and  of  grace,  in  opposition  to  Pelagiauisro, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  Augustine.  The  £aHt- 
em  CEcumeuical  Council  of  Epheaus,  also  held  in  431, 
gave  forth  a  sentence  in  harmony  with  those  that  had 
been  issued  at  Carthage  against  Pelagius  and  hia  opin- 
ions. Thus  it  became  manifest  that  the  aginations  of 
these  years  had  resulted  in  a  triumphant  overthrow  of 
the  heresy  which  was  taught  by  Pelagius.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Origen, 
which  prevailed  so  generally  in  the  East,  mitigated 
and  moditied  to  a  great  degree  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  there  to  Pelagius  and  his  opinions. 

There  was  a  violent  antagonism,  on  the  subject  of 
divine  grace,  between  the  views  of  Pelagius  and  those 
of  Augustine.  Augustine  held  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace  in  the  strictest  Calviuistic  sense  of  the  phrase 
— that  every  one  who  is  saved  owes  his  salvation  en- 
tirely to  divine  grace,  without  any  meritorious  co-oper- 
ation of  his  own. 

There  were  some,  even  opponents  of  Pelagianism, 
who  held  that  such  a  view  necessarily  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  withholding  of  divine  grace  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  non-elect,  and  that 
henoe  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  perdition.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course  between  Pelagi- 
anism and  Augnstinianism.  Hence  there  sprang  up  a 
sect  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  Massiliensians,  but 
afterwards  styled  by  the  schoolmen  Semi-Pelagians. 
They  adopted  the  Synergistic  theory  of  regeneration. 
They  said  that  the  efficacy  of  grace  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  by  man.  This  form 
of  doctrine  became  dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Augustinianism  had  but  few  to  defend  IL  It  was  as  a 
system  of  doctrine  almost  forgotten,  till  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  it  once  more  rose  to  new  life,  and  was 
embodied  in  the  theology  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The 
Council  of  Trent  gave  full  sanction  in  its  canons  to  the 
doctrine  of  Pelagius  on  the  subjects  of  sin  and  of  r^^n- 
eration.  This  is  evident  from  the  expositions  given  to 
these  canons  by  such  divines  as  Bellarmine.  The  Tri- 
dentine  theol<^ians  vigorously  maintain  the  Sjniergistic 
theory  of  regeneration,  and  as  vigorously  condemn  the 
Monergistic  theory  taught  by  Augustine,  and  entering 
as  an  essential  part  into  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

lY.  Analysis  of  PeU^iamam, — Much  importance  at- 
taches to  the  forms  which  the  Pelagian  controversy  as- 
sumed when  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  field  of 
Church  history.  What  are  called  the ''  doctrines  of  divine 
grace,'*  although  always  forming  an  essential  part  in  the 
system  of  truth  which  pervaded  and  gave  life  to  the 
Christian  Church,  had  never  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and,  consequently,  had  never  been  stated  with 
any  defiuiteness  or  precision  of  form  till  the  time  of  Pe- 
lagius. The  controversy,  as  at  first  conducted,  while  it 
caimot  be  said  to  have  been  exhausted,  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  skill,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
oiher,  that  scarcely  anything  new  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced.  In  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  truth  of  that  age, 
there  is  found  such  a  vast  store  of  arguments,  both  phil- 
osophical and  scriptural,  in  support  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  divine  grace,  that  modem  controversialists  find 
little  else  remaining  for  them  than  to  gather  and  pre- 
sent them  anew.  They  are  as  valid  now  as  when  first 
exhibited  in  opposition  to  the  ingenious  and  plausible 
reasonings  of  Pelagius  and  his  immediate  followers, 
Coelestius  and  Julian  of  Eclanum. 

The  fathers  before  Augustine,  in  making  reference  to 
the  doctrine  involved  in  the  controversy,  certainly  do 
not  always  use  language  which  is  sufficiently  explicit, 
or  which  may  not  be  interpreted  as  giving  countenance 
to  Pelagianism ;  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  quote 
the  Scripture,  and  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  their 
teachings,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  they  held  sub- 
stantially the  same  doctrines  that  Augustine  afterwards 


folly  developed  into  a  sjrtlem.  Augutiiie  qnofees  the 
fathers  that  preceded  him  as  agreeing  with  him  in  his 
doctrinal  views.  The  principal  disciissiona  of  ihe  fa- 
thers of  the  earlier  centuries  were  with  Gnoattcism  in 
ita  various  manifestations.  This  led  them  to  magnify 
unduly  the  power  of  man's  free  wilL  At  this  point  the 
divergence  in  the  direction  of  what  afterwanis  was 
known  in  history  as  Pelagianism  first  made  its  appear* 
anoe.  The  roots  of  that  system  may  indeed,  in  tb» 
respect,  be  found  in  the  ambiguous  and  frequeotJhr  in- 
consistent language  of  the  earlier  fathers  when  sfieakiiv; 
of  man's  possessing  a  freedom  of  will — a  power  of  wiA 
in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  good.  They  said  more 
than  they  were  warranted,  more  than  conaiatenGy  with 
the  other  truths  they  maintained  required,  in  afiomini^ 
that  man  had  a  power  to  obey  God.  They  failed  lo 
give  due  weight  and  importance  to  the  inflnenoes  of 
human  depravity  on  the  human  will;  and  thus,  while 
acknowledging  that  depravity,  they  attributed  a  power 
to  the  human  will  in  the  doing  of  good  wbieb  it  docs 
not  possess.  They  moreover  confounded  UHnality  with 
evangelical  holiness.  A  power  to  perform  outward  du- 
ties which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  morality  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  power  to  perform  the  duties  which 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  evangelical  holiness — the  ivla- 
tion  we  bear  to  God.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  in  the 
main  they  held  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity  aad 
of  salvation  by  grace,  they  at  the  same  time  apcike  uf 
them  with  much  indefiniteness,  so  that  a  Pelagian  will 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  ibc 
germs  of  his  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers. 

A  scientific  exhibition  of  the  system  of  Pelsigiamsm 
must  rest  on  its  primary  or  central  principle,  and  mifet 
trace  the  connection  of  its  several  parte  with  tbat  prin- 
ciple. Theologians  are  not  at  one  as  to  what  thm  lim- 
damental  principle  in  reality  is.  Starting  finxn  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Augustine,  in  his  first  anti-Pelagiaa 
work,  De  peeocUonun  mentis  H  renussione^  consbats  the 
opinion  that  physical  death  is  purely  natural,  «iid  that 
the  first  man  would  have  died  even  though  he  bad  nut 
sinned,  Jansen  and  Gamier  have  maintained  tlmt  this 
doctrine  is  the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  Pda^us^  oat 
of  which  all  ita  parts  have  sprung.  WiggeiB  bcjgins 
his  development  of  the  system  with  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fant baptism,  because  that  doctrine,  though  not  the 
first,  was  one  of  the  first  about  which  the  conuu^etsy 
arose.  Another  theolc^ian  of  our  own  time,  Julias 
MUller,  finds  the  growid-principle  of  the  Pelagian  her- 
esy in  a  superficial  apprebensicHi  of  sin — ^in  the  w«nt  of 
a  true,  heartfelt  knowledge  of  sin.  &ich  a  dciectire 
knowledge  must  rest  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  holi- 
ness which  God  demands  of  us,  and  which  Christ,  the 
living  law,  shows  us  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  liic.  The 
existence  of  sin,  with  its  dominion  in  the  soul,  ia  the 
fundamental  supposition  of  Christianity,  and  its  sab- 
jective  recognition  is  the  oradition  of  its  pardon ;  there- 
fore error  as  to  the  inner  being  and  operation  of  sin 
must  result  in  a  false  doctrine  of  the  saving  grace  of 
Christ.  But  since  the  chief  snd  most  genoal  oontrsst 
does  not  lie  between  sin  and  holineas,  but  between  nat- 
ure and  grace,  it  is  plain,  argues  Worter,  that  we  motf 
look  for  the  proper  root  and  fountain-hesd  of  all  Piehi- 
gian  doctrine  elsewhere.  To  know  property  the  priaci- 
ple  on  which  Pelagianism  rests,  we  must  iaquiie  thor- 
oughly into  the  history  of  its  dogmas  as  they  develop 
themselves  in  the  4th  and  in  the  early  part  ot  the  6th 
centuries.  This  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  reiatioa 
of  cosmology,  or,  rather,  of  anthropology,  to  soieiiokigy, 
or  into  the  question  of  the  transition  from  cRatioo  to 
salvation,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  has  already  briefly*  hot 
distinctly  indicated  ^hen,  in  expounding  Isa.  xliii,  18; 
1  Cor.  V,  17;  and  Rev.  xxi,  6,  he  has  advanced  the  prah- 
lem  whether  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  not  to  be  oostssd* 
ered  as  a  new  creation  of  the  not  altogether  nnseBtbed* 
but  yet  not  altogether  destroyed  human  natttr^  er  an 
a  restoration  of  man  despoiled  by  the  fall  of  his  orig* 
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inal  perfecdoD.  ApoUinarism  and  the  Antiochean  school, 
though  in  other  respects  very  much  separated  from  each 
other,  teach  vrith  one  voice  that  the  creation  of  man 
was  imperiect  and  incomplete,  and  they  define  salvation 
through  Christ  as  a  second  creation,  coming  after  and 
completing  the  flrst.  Salvation,  say  they,  is  the  finishing 
of  creation,  and  on  that  account  is  necessary.  But  such 
an  opinion  as  this  is  altogether  a  perversion  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian conception  of  God,  which  admits  of  no  defective 
creation,  but  demands  one  every  way  perfect  and  com- 
plete. Besides  this,  if  the  first  man  sinned  in  cunse- 
quoice  of  the  defective  nature  with  which  he  was  cre- 
ated, it  could  not  be  properly  sin,  which  is  the  action  of 
a  free  wilL  Pelagianism,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
the  precise  opposite  doctrine  iu  asserting  that  man  was 
in  his  original  creation  perfect,  and  did  not  need  emen- 
dation. Julian  of  Eclanum,  whq  sought  to  carry  back 
the  Pelagian  doctrines  in  general,  and  to  rest  them  on 
those  principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
t«iD,  taught  in  his  argument  against  Augustine  that  in 
acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  i.  e.  of  a 
niond  pollution  extending  to  the  personal  will  of  the  in- 
dividual through  Adam's  sin,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  a  Saviour  God  comes  into  contradiction 
with  himself  as  a  Creator,  since  by  salvation  he  would 
make  better  what  by  creation  was  made  good  and  per- 
fect; and  that  now,  since  human  nature  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  when  originally  created  by  God,  viz. 
good  and  perfect,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  spoken  of 
as  a  positive  deterioration  or  injury  of  it. 

If  we  accept  this  view  of  Pelagianism,  which  main- 
tains the  creation  uf  man  as  originally  perfect,  it  stands 
rij?btly  in  oppusition  to  ApoUinarism  and  the  Antio- 
clieau  schooL  But  holding  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  al|  idea  of  moral 
injury,  it  falls  into  the  oppusite  error  of  overestiroadng 
it,  so  thai  fur  it  salvation  has  only  an  accidental  impor- 
tance, and  too  great  an  independence  is  attributed  to 
mao.  Though  the  Pelagian  builds  the  chief  doctrines 
of  bis  system  on  the  doctrine  of  the  original  perfection 
of  human  nature^  yet,  in  a  just  development  of  Pelagi- 
anism, which  stands  in  antagonism  to  the  whole  doc- 
trines of  anthropology,  we  regard  the  freedom  of  the 
will  as  forming  the  fundamental  conception  or  principle 
on  which  the  whole  depends.  We  begin,  therefore,  our 
representadon  of  Pelagianism  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  because  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  con- 
ditionated  upon  it,  and  the  doctrine  of  grace  depends 
upon  both. 

The  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  of  all  the  Reformed 
confessions,  at  least  those  of  the  Calvinistic  type,  is, 
that  in  the  direction  of  holiness^  or  of  spiritual  good, 
the  will  of  man  is  in  entire  bondage;  that  man  has  no 
freedom  to  do  anything  really  good  before  God ;  no  nat- 
ural power,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  to  love  and  serve 
<kML  This  they  rested  on  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  human  nature.  For  if  it  is  true  that  man  is 
totally  depraved,  it  must  follow  as  a  consequence  that 
the  will  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  evil;  and  also,  that 
efficacious  divine  grace  is  necessary  to  deliver  him  from 
this  bondage,  and  to  create  a  will  to  that  which  is  good. 
Bat  while  den3ring  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  this  ex- 
tent, L  e.  to  that  which  is  good,  they  did  not  mean  to 
affirm  tbat  man  had  ceased  to  be  a  responsible  agent, 
or  that  be  had  lost  the  natural  power  of  willing  or  of 
choosing ;  or  that  when  he  chose  evil,  he  was  acted  upon 
by  a  power  ontaide  or  apart  from  himself  which  neoes- 
f«itated  his  willing  or  choosing  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another;  bat  simply  and  solely  that,  in  point 
of  &et,  man  does  always  choose  that  which  is  sinful,  and 
will  certainly  and  invariably  continue  to  choose  it  till 
he  IS  made  the  subject  of  renewing  grace.  His  contin- 
ually wiUing  that  which  is  evil  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
pravity which  taints  his  whole  nature;  but  in  so  choos- 
ii^  evilf  kc  acts  spontaneously — he  only  does  that  which 
he  ehocmm  to  dow 


The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  stood  in  antagonism  to  this 
view  of  the  state  of  man's  will.  His  primary  position 
is  that  moral  freedom— the  power  to  choose  right  or 
wrong — the  ^^pombiiUaa  udiusqite  partit"  as  he  defined 
it — can  never  by  any  means  bie  lost  or  impaired,  that 
man  must  always  and  unchangeably  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  good  and  evil.  He  argues  in  his  Epistola  ad 
Demeirkuiem,  c.  8,  that  if  we  would  not  place  both  good 
and  evil  in  the  region  of  physical  necessities,  but  in  that 
of  moral  freedom,  man  must  possess  an  equal  relation  to 
both,  and  be  able  equally  to  choose,  and  to  act  upon  his 
choice  in  both  directions.  "  Neque  veto  nos  ita  defendi- 
mus  naturae  bonum,  ut  earn  dicamus  malum  non  facere 
posse,  quara  utique  boni  et  mali  capacem  etiam  profite- 
mur,  sed  ab  hac  earn  tautnmmodo  injuria  vindicamas, 
ne  ejus  vitio  ad  malum  videamur  impelli,  qui  nee  bo- 
num sine  voluntate  faciamns,  nee  malum."  The  sin  is 
not  man's,  he  reasons,  if  it  is  necessary.  Much  more, 
if  it  is  his,  it  is  free :  and  if  it  is  free,  then  he  can  avoid 
it.  Now  if  the  will  is  free,  he  continues,  ever  ready  to 
do  one  of  both,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  able  to  do  both, 
i.  e.  to  sin  or  to  avoid  sinning.  In  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  sent  to  Innocent  the  pope,  Pelagius  says,  "Libe- 
rum  sic  confitemur  arbitrium,  ut  dicamus  nos  semper 
Dei  indigere  auxilio ;  et  tam  illos  errare  qui  cnm  Mani- 
chieis  dicunt  hominem  peccatum  vitare  non  posse,  quam 
illos  qui  cum  Joviniano  asserunt  hominem  non  posse 
peccare;  uterque  enim  toUit  libertatem  arbitriL  Nos 
veto  dicimus,  hominem  semper  et  peccare  et  non  pec- 
care posse,  ut  semper  nos  liberi  confitemur  esse  arbitrii." 
He  places  the  freedom  that  appertains  to  the  will  in  an 
abstract  indifference  to  good  and  evil.  **  Neque  enim 
aliter  spontaneum  habere  p<iterat  bonum,  nisi  ssque 
etiam  malum  habere  potuisseL**  In  like  manner  Julian 
also  thus  defines  what  he  means  by  the  freedom  of  the 
will :  "  Libertas  igitur  arbitrii  possibilitas  est  vel  admit- 
lendi  vel  viundi  peccati,  expera  cogentis  necessitatis, 
qusB  in  suo  utpote  Jure  habet  utnim  surgentlum  partem 
sequatur,  i.  e.  vel  ardua  asperaque  virtutum  vel  deroersa 
et  palustria  voluptatum."  The  freedom  of  the  will,  he 
sars,  is  nothing  else  than  the  "propulsatrix  necessita- 
tum ;"  so  that  no  one  is  either  good  or  bad  in  any  other 
way  than  by  bis  choosing  freely  to  be  that  which  he  is. 
Freedom  is,  he  says,  the  **  possibilitas  peccandi  et  non 
peccandi ;"  and  as  such  is  the  "  facultas  in  quod  volu- 
erat  latus  suopte  inaistendi  arbitratu."  In  answering  his 
arguments,  Augustine  thus  states  Julian's  doctrine :  "^  Li- 
bram  tuam  conaris  ex  utraque  parte  per  aequalia  mo- 
menta suspendere,  ut  voluntas  quantum  est  ad  malum, 
tantum  etiam  sit  ad  bonum  libera." 

In  the  «>nfiict  to  which  the  publication  of  such  opin- 
ions gave  rise,  Angustine  took,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  foremost  place.  He  strenuously  maintained,  and 
this  was  his  great  doctrine — the  doctrine  which  he  was 
peculiarly  honored  to  develop — that  there  is  a  dbtinc- 
tion  between  nature  and  grace ;  and  that  grace  is  always, 
and  only,  the  efiicient  cause  of  all  tbat  is  truly  good  in 
men;  yea,  even  in  holy  angels,  beings  who  have  never 
sinned,  all  their  goodness  and  holiness  they  owe  to 
grace  alone,  sustaining  and  confirming  grace,  though 
not,  as  in  man's  case,  renewing  and  sanctifying.  He 
affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  occupy 
that  position  of  absolute  indifference  to  good  and  evil 
which  Pelagius  declared  was  the  essence  of  freedom; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  intelligent,  active  moral 
agent,  man  must  possess  a  positive  character;  that  is, 
be  must  either  be  determined  towards  that  which  is 
good  or  towards  that  which  is  evil.  He  afiSrmed  that 
man  must  have  some  moral  bent  or  bias  of  his  mind ; 
that  he  must  be  either  inclined  towards  (>od  or  awav 
from  him,  Jind  this  before,  in  actual  outer  life,  there  is 
anv  manifestation  of  such  a  bias. 

According  to  the  anthropology  of  the  Western  Church, 
the  will  of  man  was  always  reganled  as  in  a  state  of 
determination  or  decision  either  towards  good  or  eviL 
The  Eastern  anthropology,  on  the  other  hand,  presented 
the  will  of  man  as  intrinsically  and  essentially  in  a  state 
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of  equilibrium,  a  state  of  indecision,  having  a  determi- 
nation neither  to  gtiod  nor  to  evil.  According  Uy  the 
teaching  of  the  former,  freedom  is  self-determination, 
the  acting  from  motives  that  are  within  ourselves — the 
not  being  compelled  to  act  by  a  foreign  power  without 
us.  All  that  is  needed  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  that 
it  be  self-moved;  that  is,  be  uncorapelled  in  all  the 
choice  it  makes.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Eastern  or  Crreek  anthropology',  the  freedom  of 
the  will  consists  in  its  being  in  a  state  of  indecision,  in- 
difference^-the  *' possibilitas  utriuaqoe  partis;*'  its  hav- 
ing the  power  of  chrmsing  either  of  two  contrasts — ^the 
power  of  choosing  differently  from  what  it  actually  does 
ch(M)se. 

In  speaking  of  the  gmfulnest  of  man  there  are  two 
qtiestions  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  :  1. 
The  question  of  his  depravity  or  sinfulness  or  inherent 
ungodliness  of  character ;  and,  2.  The  (question  of  his 
guilt  (reatus),  or  liability  to  punishment.  In  the  He- 
formed  Confession  the  two  doctrines  are  kept  distinct.* 
The  guilt  of  Adam*s  first  sin  is  reganled  as  an  actual 
part  of  the  guilt  which  rests  upon  all  his  posterity. 
Adam  and  his  descendants  are  regarded  as  being  so 
identified  that  the  guilt  which  rested  upon  him  rests 
upon  them  also.  The  inherent  depravity  of  man's  nat- 
ure is  to  be  regarded  as  the  penal  conse<|uence  of  this 
guilt.  But  in  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  as 
conducted  between  Augustine  and  his  opponents,  the 
question  was,  IX>es  man  come  into  the  worid  in  a  state 
of  innate  depravity?  and  not,  Does  b«  come  into  the 
world  with  a  sentence  of  guilt  resting  upon  him? 
Hence,  while  the  development  given  by  Augustine  to 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  certain  directions,  has  been  of 
permanent  and  essential  service  to  the  Church,  there 
was  in  it  this  defect,  that  he  did  not  fully  apprehend 
the  doctrine  of  man's  inherit«d  guilt.  He  did  not  deal 
with  that  question  as  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  inher- 
ited corruption :  and  hence  also  his  views  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  as  being  deliverance  from  this 
guilt,  were  defective.  He  was  in  this  way  led,  not  into 
the  question  of  the  provision  that  was  necessary  fur  se- 
curing pardon  and  acceptance  to  man,  but  into  the  pro- 
vision necessary  for  his  deliverance  from  corruption;  or 
into  the  doctrine  of  a  change  of  nature  in  conversion 
and  regeneration.     "" 

If  the  will  is  only  free  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium— a  state  of  indifference  to  either  good  or  evil — 
having  the  same  power  in  the  one  direction  as  in  the 
other ;  if  no  tendency  pre-exists  in  the  will,  determining 
it  either  towards  right  or  wrong,  then  sin  is  exclusively 
an  actt  and  has  no  existence  afwrt  from  that  oc/.f  The 
act  of  sin  does  not  change  the  nature  of  man,  it  only 
exposes  him  to  punishment  for  the  act  itself.  Taking 
up  this  position,  Pelagius  and  his  followers  reasoned 
that  man  does  not  bring  with  him  into  the  world  any 
proneness  or  tendency  to  sin— that  he  has  not  a  sinful 
and  depraved  disposition.  Sin  is  only  something  actual 
and  personal,  they  affirmed,  and  cannot  be  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  taint  spreading  over  the  nature  and  defiling 
it.  This  was  one  of  their  cardinal  principles :  "  Omne 
bouum  ac  malum  quo  vei  laudabiles  vel  vituperabiles 

*  The  Datch  Hemonstrants,  however,  and  as  it  seems  to 
ns  Jnsily,  <»bjected  to  the  Calviuistlc  Confessions  that  they 
did  not  keep  thei«e  two  questions  safflciently  distinct. 
The  ffuUt^  and  with  It  the  penalty,  of  Adam's  sin  was 
made  to  rest  a)K>u  his  posterity,  and  not  hfs  depravity 
simply.  The  coufusion  hsK  aricen  from  not  daly  observ- 
ing that  depravity  is  property  predicable  only  of  the  moral 
nffectious,  while  railt  is  the  result  of  personal  volition 
alone.  Hence,  although  man's  moral  nature  is  wholly  de- 
praved, his  will  is  nevertheless  free,  so  long  as  his  affec- 
tions are  not  held  to  exercise  a  necessarily  aominant  con- 
trol over  bis  determinations.  For  it  makes  bat  little  dif- 
ference as  to  bis  fireedom,  whether  constraint  comes  ab 
extra  or  ab  intra,  If  in  either  case  It  is  equally  absolute. 
Depravity  Is  inherited,  guilt  is  not Ed. 

t  The  writer  here  uses  "sin"  in  an  ambiguons  sense. 
Strictly  8i>caking  sin  Is  simply  an  a<rt  of  transgresslou 
(1  John  HI,  4);  hot  thlB  implies  tin/ulneat,  which  Is  a 
moral  disposition.— Bn. 


snmtu!  non  nobiscam  oritur  sed  agitar  a  nobis."  John, 
who  was  the  ablest  and  meet  systematic  defeDdes*  of  Fe- 
lagianism,  thus  defines  what  nn  is,  and  whence  it  tamA, 
according  to  his  theory :  "  Constat  ose  peccatam.  Qus- 
rim  us  quid  sit ;  utrum  ooipus  aliquod  sit  quod  ex  moltis 
compositum  videatur  an  singulare  quiddam,  scat  uanm 
aliquod  elementum  vel  per  oogitationem  a  reliqiKinim 
communione  pui^tum.  Porro  nihil  bomm  eat.  <^d 
est  igitur?  Appetitus  libera  voluntatis  quern  piohilKt 
justitia;  vel  ut  definitione  utamur  priore:  y<duntau  fa- 
ciendi  quod  justitia  vetat,  et  unde  liberum  eat  abatincre.'' 
Again  Julian  says,  ^^  If  it  is  asked,  Whence  arises  the 
tirst  sinful  will  in  man  ?  I  answer,  A  motu  animi  cogeiue 
nullo." 

What  is  the  true  relation  of  man  to  God  ?  Is  tie  in 
the  condidon  of  one  who  needs  redempticm,  who  needs 
a  divine  power  to  act  upon  him,  so  as  to  raise  him  n«*r- 
ally  and  spiritually  from  misery  and  ruin  ?  Thia  is  the 
prominent  question  in  the  controversy  as  conducted  be- 
tween Pelagius  and  Augu^ne.  T^e  former  asserted 
that  human  nature  has  ocmtinued  in  all  its  spiritual  and 
moral  capacities  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  wbeo  it  ema- 
nated originally  from  the  Creator — that  till  men  indi- 
vidually, by  the  exercise  of  free  will,  choae  that  wbich 
was  evil,  they  continued  in  the  same  ainkas,  innocent 
condition  in  which  Adam  was  before  he  siniied.  The 
Pelagians  did  not  deny  that  Adam's  sin  did  alfect  hii 
posterity,  but  they  held  that  it  was  only  by  setting 
them  a  bad  example.  Augustine  held  that  a  sinful  nat- 
ure had  descended  from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  they  were  all  under  the  bcmdase 
I  of  evil,  from  which  a  divine  power  was  needed  to  r^eut 
them.  Men  come,  said  the  Pelagians,  into  the  work)  iu 
a  state  of  primitive  purity.  It  has  no  taint  of  comipncm 
alx>ut  it,  so  that  men  may  live  on  through  a  long  hie- 
nay,  have  so  lived— in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  such 
as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  etc.  Yet  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample they  regarded  as  such  that  in  genend  man  was 
deteriorated,  yea,  that  that  deterioration  was  going  on 
and  continually  increasing.  Such  deterioration  they 
looked  upon,  however,  as  only  ttcadental,  and  as  not  e^ 
sentially  and  necessarily  belonging  to  man.  Man  they 
regarded  as  poasessing  perfect  power  to  resist  this  dete- 
riorating influence  if  he  so  willed  it,  and  to  grow  ap  by 
the  natural  development  of  the  faculties  in  the  pQiN»- 
sion  of  which  he  was  createti  into  the  character  of  per- 
fect innocence  before  God.  In  order  to  thia  develop- 
ment there  needed  no. divine  power  or  influence  what- 
ever. 

On  the  subject  of  grace,  the  Pelagians  altogether  de- 
nied that  there  was  need  for,  or  that  God  did  at  all  ex- 
ercise, any  power  upon  man  so  as  to  determine  the  bent 
of  his  will.    Maintaining  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  we  have  already  described,  they  admitted  nn 
divine  influence  that  conflicted  with  it.     They  did.  in- 
deed,  speak  of  "grace"  as  bestowed  opon  man,  but  by 
the  word  they  did  m>t  mean  the  "gratia  pnevenieos"  or 
**  preparans.**  the  divine  influences  going  before  and 
producing  by  an  irresistible  power  the  first  motions  o€ 
the  soul  towards  goodness,  but  only  the  outward  reve- 
lation made  by  God  to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ilsn 
those  moral  and  spiritual  powers  bestowed  tipon  htm  at 
his  creation.    The  idea  of  a  divine  power  infloendas 
man's  inner  nature,  and  bending  his  will,  and  determin- 
ing the  action  of  his  mind,  they  altogether  r^ectfd. 
There  was  in  the  Pelagian  system  no  place  at  all  f<sr 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  life  being  imparted  to  nin 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  by  the  power  (^ 
his  Holy  Spirit.    They  did  not,  indeed,  deny  to  Chii^ 
the  title  of  Kedemptor,  but  the  idea  th^  attached  u* 
that  word  was  rimply  that  of  one  who,  fay  his  teaching 
and  his  life,  gave  a  perfect  example — ^^exacta  justitie 
norma" — which,  by  our  giving  heed  to  it,  will  emioUe 
and  elevate  our  nature  to  a  position  higher  than  thst 
originally  bek>nging  to  it  by  creation.    Aa  Adam  gave 
a  bad  example  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ  gave  a  good 
example,  and  in  this  consists  his  excellence  as  the  fi^ 
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demptor  of  man.  Christ,  by  his  whole  life  on  earth, 
and  by  his  sufferings  ami  death,  and  by  the  oommuni* 
cation  he  made  as  the  Teacher  sent  fmm  God,  supplied 
valuable  motives  which  ought  to  induce  men  to  greater 
effurta  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  imitate  his  example 
in  a  holy  life ;  and  beyond  this  there  was  in  their  sys- 
tem no  room  for  anything  else  for  the  Redeemer  to  do. 

V.  IMerature. — Voea.  Hisf,  CofOrovenuirum  PelagiU' 
norum  (Lugd.  Batav.  1618, 4to) ;  Noris,  Higt,  Ptlag,  (Lo- 
van,  1702,  ful.) ;  Tillemont,  Mimoiret  JCecUs.;  Schrdckh, 
Kirckengegehichtej  vol.  xiv ;  Neander,  KirchengetdiidUe, 
vol.  ii ;  Schdnemann,  BibL  Patrum  Latinorum,  vol.  ii ; 
BUhr,  GescUekte  der  rdm.  Liieratur,  suppL  vol.  pt.  ii; 
Vtrtuck  finer  pragm,  iMrsteUung  de$  AugutHnunuia 
uwl  Pelaffiftnismtta  nuch  ihrtr  yfachichtUchtn  Entwicht- 
Innp,  by  G.  F.  Wiggers,  professor  of  theology  (Kostock, 
Ilarobuf)^,  1888).  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  first  pub- 
lished ill  1821.  It  was  translated  into  £nglish  by  Prof. 
Kmemm,  of  Andover,  and  published  in  1840.  The  sec- 
on«l  part  deals  with  the  semi- Pelagian  controversy  down 
to  the  time  of  the  second  Synod  of  Orange.  Worter, 
I^er  PtlagianUmu9  nach  seinem  Urtprunge  und  aeiner 
I^hrfy  {em  Beifrag  zur  Gf»hichte  dfs  Dogmas  von  der 
Gnade  umd  FreiheU\  (Freiburg,  1866),  is  properly  the 
second  volume  of  the  author's  History  of  Pelagianism, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  a  few  years  previously 
under  the  title  of  Gesekichte  der  christlicken  I^hre  uber 
diU  Verhdlhtiu  von  Gnade  und  Frtiheit  but  avf  A  ugus- 
tinuB.  See  also  Theological  Essays  from  the  Princeltm 
Rev.  first  series;  Brit,  and  For,  Frnng.  Rev,  1867; 
Cunningham,  f/ittorical  Tkeolttgg  (Edinb.  1864),  voL  i; 
Shedd,  /Jiet,  of  Chrittiim  Doctrine;  Hageubacb,  Hist, 
of  f}octriue8,     (M.  (5.  E.) 

Pelagiiia,  a  v^ry  noted  ecclosiastical  character  of 
the  5th  century,  whose  origin  and  early  hitftory  is  much 
oliscured,  was  the  exponent  of  a  heretical  theory  con- 
cerning the  di^roa  of  original  sin  (q.  v.)  and  the  neces- 
sity of  divine  grace.  His  contemporaries  applied  to 
faim  the  title  ofBrito,  from  which  it  has  been  concluded 
that  be  was  a  British  ntonk.  .  His  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Morgan  {Marigena),  which  was  translated 
into  Peiagius  (ntXayto^).  About  the  year  400  he  went 
to  Konne,  when  he  began  to  teach  the  system  of  doc- 
trine with  which  his  name  is  generally  associated.  The 
chief  events  of  his  historv  are  noticed  under  the  article 
pKLAOiAMiaM  (q.  v.).  The  time  and  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Erpositumum  in  JCpittolas  PauH  iibri 
xie.  These  commentaries,  consisting  of  brief,  simple 
explanatory  notes  on  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  were  at  first  attrib- 
uted to  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  they  afterwards  found 
a  place  among  the  M8S.  of  Jemme.  They  are  printed 
in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  that  father's  works,  and 
also  in  that  of  Yallarsi.  Quotations  made  from  them 
by  Augustine  led  Marins  Mercator  and  others  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  the  work  of  Peiagius,  although 
they  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form,  as  the  editors  of  Jerome's  works  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  expunge  from  them  every  passage  which 
iieemed  to  them  to  savor  of  heresy  (see  Oamier's  ed.  of 
Mercator,  App,  ad  Diss,  vi,  867) :  —  Fpiftola  ad  De- 
mefriadem:  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Roman  lady  of  dis- 
tinction. Like  the  other  works  of  Peiagius,  this  also 
was  assigned  to  Jerome,  and  is  found  in  the  best  edi- 
tions of  bis  works.  Its  real  authorship  was  ascertained 
from  the  quotations  made  by  Augustine  in  his  De  Gra- 
tia ChrisiL  It  was'  published  separately  by  Semler  in 
1775  : — IJbeUtis  Fidei  ad  ImtocefUium  Papam,  This 
also  had  a  place  among  Jerome's  works,  and  its  real 
authorship  was  only  discovered  by  qtiotations  in  Au- 
gustine's De  Gratia  Christi  :—Fpistola  ad  Cflantiam 
Matronem  de  Rationepie  vivendiy  found  among  JeromeV 
comefipondence,  numbefed  148,  in  Vallarsi's  ed.  of  his 
works.  Erasmus  assigned  it  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and 
Valiant  to  Sulpicius  Severus;  but  Semler  has  shown 
from  its  style  and*  tone  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peiagi- 


us. The  following  fragments  of  works  are  also  found : 
EvXoyiwv  Liber^  designated  by  Gennadius  as  Eulogi- 
arum  pro  actuaii  eonversatione  ex  divinis  saipturis  Li' 
her;  by  Honorius  as  Pro  actuaii  vita  Uber,  It  was  a 
collection  of  Scripture  texts,  arranged  and  illustrated 
after  the  manner  of  the  Testimonia  of  Cyprian  (see  Je- 
rome, Dialog,  advers,  Pelag,  lib.  i ;  Augustine,  C,  duas 
PeUigianorum,  op.  iv,  8;  De  Gestis  PelagiL,  comp.  Garr 
nier,  Ad  M,  Mercat,  Ajtpend,  ad  Diss,  vi) : — De  mi- 
tura  Libet\  to  which  Augustine's  De  natura  et  Gratia 
was  a  reply : — Liber  ad  viduam  eansolatorivs  aique  er^ 
hortutorius  (see  Jerome,  Dialog,  adv,  Pelag,  lib.  iii ; 
Augustine,  De  Gestis  Pelag,  c.  6) : — Epistoia  ad  A  tf- 
gustinum  (see  De  Gestis  Pelag,  c  26)  :—Fpistola  ad  A  u- 
gustinum  secunda  (see  De  Gestis  Pelag,  c.  30).  See  Au- 
gustinus,  De  Gest,  Pelag,  ch.  xxx;  Yoss,  Hist,  Controv. 
Pelag,  (Lug.  1618);  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecrlesiast,; 
Schrdckh,  Kirchengeschichtef  vol.  ii ;  and  the  literature 
quoted  in  the  art.  Pelagianism.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pelagiiia,  St.,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  bis  paternal  city,  Laodicea,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  a  married  man,  because  he  abstained  on  religious 
grounds  from  all  sexual  connection.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  orthodoxy,  and  in  their  struggles  with 
the  Arians  took  part  at  the  synods  of  Antioch  (A.D. 
861)  and  Tyana  (867).  He  was  banished  to  Arabia 
by  the  emperor  Valens  in  870,  but  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  years,  and  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  881,  and  was  one  of  its  most  honored 
attendant  buthops. 

Peiagius  I,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Virgilius  in 
the  see  of  Rome  (A.D.  656).  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
was  involved  in  dogmatic  controversy  with  most  of  the 
Western  bishops  concerning  certain  the<ilogical  tenets 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  known 
in  controversial  hutory  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters. Peiagius  was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  em- 
fieror  Justinian,  who  was  fond  of  interfering  in  theo- 
logical disputati<His.  He  died  in  660,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  John  III  (see  Norris,  De  Synodo  Quinta),  Six* 
teen  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  ConcUiOf  tom.  v. 

Peiagius  II  succeeded  Benedict  I  as  pope  of  Rome 
in  579.  He  was  likewise  embroiled  in  dittputes  concern- 
ing the  Three  Chapters  above  mentioned.  In  the  mean 
time  a  council  which  assembled  at  Constantinople  be- 
stowed on  the  patriarch  of  that  city  the  title  of  oecu- 
menic,  or  "universal"  bishop,  at  which  Peiagius  was 
greatly  offended.  He  died  at  Rome  in  590,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory  I.  Ten  of  his  Epistles  and  six  De- 
crees are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  tom.  v. 

Peiagius,  AlTTams,  a  noted  Spanish  Franciscan, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  first  became  grand 
penitentiary  of  (>ope  John  XXII  (1816-84),  and  later 
bishop  of  Silves,*in  Algarve.  He  is  noted  especially 
as  the  defender  of  extreme  Ultraroontanism  bv  his 
/>c  planctu  ecdesioB  (Ulm,  1474;  Lyons,  1570;  Venice, 
1560).  He  regarded  the  power  of  the  pope  as  limitless, 
and  not  even  bound  by  the  laws  he  might  himself  have 
given.  Ever^'thing  is  subject  to  the  pontiff,  of  course 
all  councils  included,  even  the  (Ecumenical.  The  tri- 
bunal of  Christ  and  of  the  pope  on  earth  arc  one.  Pcla- 
giiis's  work  belongs  to  the  classical  documents  of  the 
curialistic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Schwab, 
Johannes  Gerson  (^VUr^burg,  1855). 

Pelai'all  [some  Pel<n'ak]  (Heb.  Pelnyah'  n^Stbo 
[and  briefly  n^^B,  Neh.],  distinguished  ofJakf  L  e.  Je^ 
hovah ;  Sept.  iaXaXaqy  ^oXata,  ^iXci'a,  etc),  the  name 
of  two  Jews. 

1.  A  Levite  who  aided  Ezra  in  instructing  the  peo- 
ple (Neh.  viii,  7).  B.C.  445.  He  afterwards  joined  in 
the  covenant  with  Neheroiah  (Neh.  x,  10). 

2.  Son  of  Elioenat  and  a  descendant  of  David  (1 
Chron.  iii,  24).     KQ,  post  400. 
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Pelali'ah  (Heb.  PekJtah',  trVbtJtufgtd  o/Jtih, 
t  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept.  ^aXaAi'a),  etm  of  Amzi,  a  priest, 
and  father  of  Jeroham  (Neh.  sd,  12).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Pelati'all(Ueb.P«^^aA',  in^D^B,  delwred  of  Je- 
hovah f  also  in  Che  prolonged  form  Ptiixiya'hu^  ^n*^IdbB, 
Kzek.  xi,  1, 18 ;  Sept.  4^aXcria,  ^tiKirria,  Neh.  4»aAria, 
in  Ezek.  ^aXnac)i  the  name  of  four  Jews. 

1.  Son  of  Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  five  hundred  men  who  made  a  success- 
ful attack  on  the  Amalekites  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).     aC.  cir.  700. 

2.  The  son  of  Benatah,  and  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
people  against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  utter  the 
words  of  doom  recorded  in  Ezek.  xi,  6-12.  The  proph- 
et in  spirit  saw  him  stand  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and|  as  he  spoke,  the  same  vision  showed  him  Pe- 
latiah*s  sudden  death  (Ezek.  xi,  1, 13).     KG.  cir.  592. 

3.  The  first  named  of  two  (three)  sons  of  Hananiah, 
among  the  descendants  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  21). 
B.C.  iKist  536. 

4.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  Joined  in  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  22).     KC.  cir.  440. 

Pelayo,  a  noted  medieval  royal  character,  and  a 
convert  to  Christianitv,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Christian  king  in  Spain  afVer  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Arabs.  Contemporary  historians  make 
no  mention  of  him,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  insignificant  size  of  his  kingdom, 
which  comprised  only  the  mountainous  district  of  As- 
tnrias.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  roval 
Yisigothic  line,  and  to  have  retired  before  tht  conquer- 
ing Arabs  to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  where  he  main- 
tained himself  against  the  armies  which  were  sent  to 
att-ack  him,  defeating  them  in  various  pitched  battles, 
and  in  numberless  minor  engagements.  One  of  his 
most  famous  exploits  was  the  destruction  of  a  large 
army  sent  against  him  by  Tarik,  near  Cangas-de-Onis. 
His  men  were  posted  on  the. heights  bounding  the  val- 
ley through  which  the  Arabs  were  to  pass,  and,  waiting 
till  the  enemy  had  become  involved  in  the  defile,  at  a 
given  signal  overwhelmed  them  with  enormous  masses 
of  rocic  This  great  success  caused  Pelayo  to  be  recog- 
nised as  sovereign  by  the  surrounding  districts,  and  the 
Christians  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Spain.  He 
was  much  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Arabs,  but  nev- 
ertheless found  time  to  reanimate  agriculture,  superin- 
tend the  reconstruction  of  churches,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  administration.  He  died  in  737.  Such 
is  the  account  given  us  by  later  historians,  who  trace 
from  him  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Pelbart,  Oswald,  a  Hungarian  Franciscan  monk, 
noted  for  his  learning  and  as  a  pulpit  orator,  flour- 
ished near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century  at  Tem- 
esvar.  We  possess  the  following  works  of  his,  which 
are  mostly  homiletical,  and  have  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions :  Pomarium  aermotaim  de  tempore  (Nor- 
inib.  14^,  foU  et  aL): — PonuBiHum  temumum  de  tandu 
(llagenov.  1475,  1498, 1501,  2  vols,  fol)  i—QtUMdrageti- 
niale  triplex  de  pcemtenHa,  de  vitiU,  de  preecepHs  Deea- 
hffi  (ibid.  1475,  foL  et  aL)  i—SteUarium  ooronoB  glorw- 
Hstima  Virgmie  teu  Pomcerium  §ermonum  de  b,  Virffme 
(Argentin.  1496,  foL  et  aL): — ErpotUio  compendiosa 
tetuum  litteralem  et  myeticum  complecfens  libri  Pealnuh- 
rum,  edlicet  Psalterium^  liber  f/ymnoruMf  liber  aolUoquif 
orum  regit  Prophetce,  item  Erpoeitio  Canticorum  V,  T., 
Canticorum  N.  T.,  SgvU)oU  A  thenasii,  Hymni  utdversaK* 
creatura  (ibid.  14S7,  foL  et  aL) : — A  urei  rosarii  Theo- 
hgiee  ad  tententiarum  I V  libroi  parfurmUor  quadiipar- 
tiH  libri  /r(Hagenov.  1504,  et  aL).  See  Wadding,  An- 
not,  0,  Min,  a.  1488  and  Script,  0,  Af.  p.  274;  Czwittin* 
ger,  Ungar.  litt.  p.  801 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  med  et  in/,  Lat, 
V.  224,  s.  V.  Pelbartus. 

Pe'leg  (Heb.  id.  Att,  divition;  Sept,  ♦aXly  v.  r. 
^oXir,  ^oXcx;  Josephtts,  ^dXiKo^,  Ant. i,  6, 6),  the  son 


of  Eber,  and  father  of  Ren  (Gen.  xi,  16-19).  Ka  9415- 
2176.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Joktan,  and  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem.  This  name  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  given  him  *^  because  in  his  days  was  the 
earth  divided"  (Gen.  x,  25;  1  Chron.  i,  19>  Tfai*  nu- 
tioe  is  usually  thought  to  refer,  not  to  the  upencral  <lis> 
persion  of  the  human  family  subsequently  to  the  Del- 
uge, but  to  a  division  of  the  family  of  Eber  hiiDaeU; 
the  younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanida)  mif^twued 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in  Mes- 
opotamia. The  name  Phaliga  oocuib  for  a  town  at  ibe 
junction  of  the  Chaboras  with  the  Euphratoa;  but  the 
late  date  of  the  author  who  mentions  the  name  (Isidona 
of  Charax)  prevents  any  great  stress  being  laid  upi« 
it.  The  separation  of  the  Joktanids  from  the  atoci: 
whence  the  Hebrews  sprang  finds  a  place  in  the  lio- 
saic  table,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediatelr 
succeeding  the  Deluge.  According  to  othen,  bo*- 
ever,  the  name  indicates  a  mere  earthquake,  or  at  trat 
an  actual  division  of  the  earth  in  some  geological  dm* 
vulaion,  in  which  islands  and  continents  were  separated 
and  formed  by  volcanic  agency,  and  followed  by  ex- 
tensive emigrations  (Gen.  ix,  19;  x,  82;  Deut.  xxxil 
8, 9).  Peleg  is  called  Phalee  (♦oXcc)  in  the  New  TcsL 
(Luke  iii,  85).    See  Dispkhsioh  op  NATiosia. 

Pe^et  (Heb.  id.  D^B,  delitertmce;  Sept.  «oXcr. 
^aXXer.  v.  r.  ^aXlr  and  'lii»^aXXir),  the  name  of  twu 
Jews.     See  also  Betu-palkt. 

1.  The  fourth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jahdai,of  the 
family  of  Caleb  the  Hezronite  (1  Cliron.  ii,  47).  &C 
post  1612. 

2.  *^  Son**  of  Azmaveth  (q.  v.),  and  brother  of  Jeziel 
one  of  David*s  Benjamite  captains  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,8).     B.C.  cir.  1015. 

Pe'leth  (Heb.  id,  Th%tw\flmit;  Sept,  ^oX^d  v.r. 
OciXld),  the  name  of  twu  Jews. 

1.  The  father  of  On,  of  the  tribe  of  Renben,  who 
joined  Dathan  and  Abinuo  in  their  rebellion  (Nnnrix 
xvi,  1).  &C.  ante  1657.  ''Josephus  {Awt^  ir,  2.  2\, 
omitting  all  mention  of  On,  calls  Peleth  ^oXoodr,  ap- 
parently identifying  him  with  Phaixu,  the  son  of  Res- 
ben.  In  the  Sepu  Peleth  is  made  the  son  of  Benben,  as 
in  the  Sam.  text  and  version,  and  one  Heb.  MSb  sap- 
ports  this  rendering"  (Smith). 

2.  Son  of  Jonathan,  and  a  descendant  of  Jefshncel 
through  Onam,  his  son  by  Atarah,  being  appsfcntly 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Hezron,  grandson  of  Jadah 
(1  Chron.  u,  88).    aC.  cir.  1618. 

Pel'ethite  [most  Pe'lHhUe']  (Heb.  PektkT.^W, 
Sept.  ^eXirv,  ^cXc^i ;  but  1  Chron.  xviii.  17,  ^aXX(^3i). 
a  class  of  persons  mentioned  only  in  the  phrase  "^7?*? 
'^rbem,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ''the  Cberetbltes  wd 
the  Pelethites."   These  two  collectives  designate  a  fixce 
that  was  evidently  David's  body-guard.     Their  naae» 
have  been  supposed  either  to  indicate  their  duties  t* 
to  be  Gentile  nouna    Gesenius  renders  them  ''exent- 
tioners  and  runners,"  comparing  the  Q^*^ni  ^^SH. 
**  executioners  and  runners"  of  a  later  time  (2  Kings  xl 
4,  19) ;  and  the  unused  roots  n^S  and  r^B,  of  botk 
of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  admit  this  sense.    In 
favor  of  this  view,  the  supposed  parallel  phrase,  sod 
the  duties  in  which  these  guards  were  employed,  out 
be  cited.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  re- 
tain  their  names  untranslated;  and  the  Syiiae  sii>l 
Taig.  Jon,  translate  them  differently  from  the  ren(le^ 
ing  above  and  from  each  other.     In  one  place,  moR- 
over,  the  Gittites  are  mentioned  with  the  ChereChiM 
and  Pelethites  among  David's  troops  (2  Sanuxv,  18); 
and  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  Cherethim,  who  bear  tbf 
same  name  in  the  plural,  either  as  a  Philistine  tribe  or 
as  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14:  Eaek.  xxt. 
16;  Zeph.  ii,  5).     Gesenius  objects  that  David*s  bodr- 
gusrd  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen  from  a  oatioa 
(O  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the  Philistines,    fist  it 
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most  be  nmembered  that  David  in  his  later  yean  may 
have  distrusted  his  Israelitish  soldiers,  and  relied  on 
the  Philistine  troops,  some  of  whom,  with  Ittai  the 
(iittite,  who  was  evidently  a  Philistine,  and  not  an 
Israelite  from  Gath  [see  Ittai],  were  faithful  to  him 
at  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion.  He  also  argues 
that  it  is  improbable  that  two  synonymous  appellations 
sliould  be  thus  used  together;  but  this  is  on  the  as- 
mimption  that  both  names  signify  Philistines,  whereas 
tliev  may  designate  PhiUstiue  tribes^  (See  Tfutaur. 
p.  719, 1107.) 

The  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  fresh  light  upon 
this  subjecL  From  them  we  find  that  kings  of  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties  had  in  their  service  mercena- 
ries of  a  nation  called  Shat/retana,  which  Rameses  III 
conquered,  under  the  name  "  Skayrtiana  of  the  Sea." 
This  king  fought  a  naval  battle  with  the  HhatfrtUina 
of  the  Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  Tokkarif  who  were  evi- 
dently, from  their  phjrsical  characteristics,  a  kindred 
people  to  them,  and  to  the  Pele$aiUf  or  Philistines,  also 
ouuqaered  by  him.  The  Tokkari  and  the  Pelesatu 
both  wear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there 
were  two  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  kindred  to  the 
Philistines,  one  of  which  supplied  mercenaries  to  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties.  The 
name  ShayrHana,  of  which  the  first  letter  was  also 
pronounced  Kk,  is  almost  letter  for  letter  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  Cberetbim  ;  and  since  the  Shayrefana 
were  evidently  cognate  to  the  Philistines,  their  identity 
with  the  Cherethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if  the 
Cherethiro  supplied  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  kings 
in  the  12th  century  B.C,  according  to  our  reckoning,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  same  name  in  the  designa- 
tion of  David's  body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or 
tribe.  The  Egyptian  Shayrvtana  of  the  Sea  are  prob- 
ably the  Cretans.  The  Pelethites,  who,  as  already  re- 
marked, are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Cherethites, 
have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in  Egyptian  geog- 
raphy, and  it  is  rash  to  suppose  their  name  to  be  tlie 

aame  as  that  of  the  Philistines,  *^n^B,  for  "^HIsbB;  for, 
a<9  Gesenins  remarks,  this  contraction  is  not  possible  in 
the  Shemitic  languages.  The  similarity,  however,  of 
the  two  names  would  favor  the  idea  which  is  suggested 
by  the  mention  together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Peleth- 
ites, that  the  latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well 
as  the  former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names,  both 
may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Philistines. 
As  already  noticed,  the  former  has  been  derived  from 
the  root  rns,  **  he  cut,  cut  off.  destroyed ;"  in  Niphal, 

**  he  was  cut  off  from  his  country,  driven  into  exile,  or 
expelled,**  so  that  we  might  as  well  read  '^exiles**  as 

*^  executioners."  The  latter,  from  H^B,  an  unused  root, 
the  Arabu  pakUOy  "he  escaped,  fled,"  both  being  cog- 
nate to  SS^B,  '*he  was  smooth,"  thence  '*he  slipped 
away,  escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the  render- 
ing "the  fugitives"  is  at  least  as  admissible  as  "the 
runners."  If  we  compare  these  two  names  so  rendered 
with  the  Gentile  name  of  the  Philistine  nation  itself, 
"riTZ^bo,  "a  wanderer,  stranger,"  from  the  unused  root 

C3bg,  "  he  wandered  or  emigrated,"  these  previous  in- 
ferences seem  to  become  irresistible.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  names  of  these  tribes  to  the  duties  of  David's 
bcKiy-^uard  would  then  be  accidental,  though  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  should  have  given  rise  to 
the  adoption  in  later  times  of  other  appellations  for  the 
royal  body-guard,  definitely  signifying  "executioners 
and  runners"     If,  however,  TbfiiTI  Tisn  meant 

•  _ 

nothing  bat  executioners  and  runners,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  change  to  D*^^ni  "^nsn.— Smith.  See 
Chbrrthits. 

Peli^as  (JltiiaQ  V.  r.  UaiStiag ;  Vulg.  Pelws\  a 
corrapt  form  (1  £sdr.  ix,  84)  of  the  name  of  fiuDKiAH 
(Ezra  X,  So). 

Pelican  (rK{?,  haaitk'f  Syriac,  kahai  Arabic  and 


Talmnds,  kuk  and  kUk;  Sept  ircXfcav,  Lev.  xi,  18; 
KaTiippaKTrii:j  Deut.  xiv,  17;  tmvayftoSf  Psa.  cii,  6; 
opvioVf  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  xofitiiXkunff  Zeph.  ii,  14 ;  Vulg. 
pelicanj  onocratubui).  Among  the  unclean  birds  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  kadth  (Lev.  xi,  18;  Deut.  xiv,  17). 
The  suppliant  Psalmist  compares  his  condition  to  "a 
kadth  in  the  wilderness"  (Psa.  cii,  6).  As  a  mark  of 
the  desolation  that  was  to  come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  kadtJi  and  the  bittern  should  possess  it"  (Isa. 
xxxiv,  11).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh 
(Zeph.  ii,  14).  In  these  two  last  places  the  A.  V.  has 
"cormorant"  in  the  text,  and  "  pelican"  in  the  margin. 
The  expression  "pelican  of  the  wilderness"  has,  with 
no  good  reason,  been  supposed  by  some  to  prove  that 
the  kadth  cannot  be  denoted  by  this  bird.  Shaw  {Trav, 
ii,  808,  8vo  ed.)  says  "  the  pelican  must  of  necessity 
starve  in  the  desert,"  as  it  is  essentially  a  water  bird. 
In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe 
that  the  term  midbar  ("wilderness")  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  barren  sandy  spots  destitute  of  water. 
"  The  idea,"  says  Prof.  Stanley, "  is  that  of  a  wide  open 
space,  with  or  without  actual  pasture ;  the  country  of 
the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agricultu- 
ral and  settled  people"  {Sin.  and  Pal  p.  486).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  pelican,  after  having  filled 
its  pouch  with  fish  and  mollusks,  often  does  retire  miles 
inland  away  from  water,  to  some  spot  where  it  consumes 
the  contents  of  its  pouch.  Pelicans  {Pelecanut  onoero^ 
talus)  are  often  seen  associated  in  large  flocks ;  at  other 
times  single  individuals  may  be  observed  sitting  in 
lonely  and  pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  (see  Kitto,  Pict, 
Bib,  on  Psa.  cii,  6).  It  is  not  quite  dear  what  is  the 
particular  point  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the  peli* 
can  with  which  the  Psalmist  compares  his  pitiable  con- 
dition. Some  have  supposed  that  it  consists  in  the 
loud  cry  of  the  bird :  compare  "  the  voice  of  my  sigh- 
ing" (ver.  5).  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  reference 
is  made  to  its  general  aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  mel* 
ancholy  mood,  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  Oed- 
mannas  opinion  that  the  Pekcantts  yracuhs,  the  shag 
cormorant  ( Verm,  SummL  iii,  57),  and  Bochart's,  that 
the  "  bittern"  is  intende<l,  are  unsupported  by  any  good 
evidence.  Neither  is  there  sufficient  ground  to  infer 
from  the  above  passage  any  peculiar  capability  in  the 
genus  to  occupy  remote  solitudes;  for  they  live  on  fish, 
and  generally  nestle  in  reedy  abodes;  and  man,  in  all 
regions,  equally  desirous  to  possess  food,  water,  and  ver- 
dure, occupies  the  same  localities  for  the  same  reasons. 
Perhaps  the  Psalmist  refers  to  one  isolated  by  circum- 
stances from  the  usual  haunts  of  these  birds,  and  casual- 
ly nestling  among  rocks,  where  water,  and  consequently 
food,  begins  to  fail  in  the  dry  season,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  eastward  of  the  Jordan — such  a  suppa«(ition 
offering  an  image  of  misery  and  desolation  forcibly  ap- 
plicable to  the  context  (see  Thomson,  lAind  and  Book, 
i,  408).  The  best  authorities  are  therefore  in  favor  of 
the  pelican  being  the  bird  denoted  by  kadth.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  from  a  wonl  meaning  "  to  vomit," 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  it  doubtless  has 
reference  to  the  habit  which  this  bird  has  of  pressing 
its  under  mandible  against  its  breast,  in  order  to  assist 
it  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its 
young.  This  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  fable  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  young 
with  its  own  blo<Ml,  the  red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible 
serving  to  complete  the  delusion. 

Pelicans  are  chiefly  tropical  birds,  equal  or  superior 
in  bulk  to  the  common  swan.  They  are  partially  gre- 
garious ;  and  though  some  always  remain  in  their  favor- 
ite subsolar  regions,  most  of  them  migrate  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  with  the  northern  spring,  occupy  Syria, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  temperate  Asia,  and  extend 
westward  into  Europe,  up  the  Danube  into  Hungary, 
and  northward  to  some  rivers  of  Southern  Russia.  They 
likewise  frequent  salt-water  marshes  and  the  shallows 
of  harbors,  but  seldom  alight  on  the  open  aea,  though 
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they  are  nid  to  dart  down  upon  fi>h  tmai  ■  conridenble 

height,  Notwitbstandiii|{  their  peife«  developiDeiit  of 
Ibe  nalMorial  atmcture,  they  m  good  tiyert,  and  the 
larm  of  their  (eel  doa  nut  interfere  with  tlwir  perchiii^c 
on  tree^  in  which  habit  they  ore  somewhat  peculiar 
■mgng  awiinmuig  birds.  They  are  «1]  rrmarkaljle  fur 
~ nd«  fniiD  the 


imi  of ihe 

'e  lUaiiia  its  hiKheat  point  ol 


iiihle, «ni 
evelopmeni 


capable  of  holdin^^n  quorta  of  water.  The  use  of  tbia 
nieoibrane  ia  that  of  ■  reaerroir  fur  the  temporary  re- 
tention of  the  tiiheg  that  are  capiurefl;  eiialiUiig  the 
bird  lu  diiipoae  o(  the  auperlluoua  cjuaiitity  fur  its  own 
frilure  conaumption  or  fur  its  mttiiig  mate  and  young. 
The  face  of  the  pelican  ia  naked ;  tlie  bill,  long,  broail, 
and  flat.  Is  lerminaled  by  a  aerong,  croolied,  and  crimaon- 
colored  nail,  which,  when  tish  ia  pressed  out  qf  the  pouch, 
and  the  liird  ia  at  rest,  ia  seen  repoeing  upon  the  crop, 
■ud  then  may  be  fancied  tn  repreaent  an  eiiaaiiKuined 
epot.  This,  aa  above  obiwrveii,  may  have  occaaiiined 
the  fftbuloua  tale  which  repreeents  the  bird  aa  woutkding 
her  own  bared  breaat  to  revive  iti  young  brood  j  fur 
that  pan  of  the  bai;  which  ia  visible  then  appean  like 
a  naked  breaat,  all  li\e  featben  of  the  body  being  white 
or  alightlr  tinged  with  rose  color,  except  the  great 
quillN  which  are  black.  The  feet  have  all  the  t<iea 
united  by  broad  membranea,  and  are  of  a  nearly  nnnge 
color.  Ftttcanut  oavmiiiilm,  the  species  here  noticed, 
U  the  most  widely  spread  of  ibe  genus,  being  supposed 
to  be  iilentical  at  the  Ca|ie  of  (rood  Hnpe  and  in  India, 
aa  well  aa  in  Western  Asia.  It  ia  very  distinctly  repre- 
aented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings,  where  the  biiils 
are  seeo  in  numbers  congregated  among  reeds,  and  the 
natives  collecting  baaketfuls  nf  their  eggs.  They  still 
frequent  the  manbes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
islands  of  the  river  high  up  the  eoiinlry,  and  reaort  to 
Ibe  lakes  of  I'alestine,  excepting  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
PtieciBwi  onocrolalm  (commou  pelican)  and  Ihe  Ptie- 
eauiHcriipmm  alien  observed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc 
iH  the  latter  Hr.  T'riatram  nnticed  an  immense  Huck 
awirominK  nut  to  sea  within  sight  of  Mount  Catmel 
(/iii,  i,lli).— Kilto;  Smith;  Fairbaim. 


Common  Pelleau  (fUMinKt  OnocroCiiItta). 

PELICA!),  w  Chritian  tymioliim.     A  Agure  of  this 

liini  "vulniiig  heraelf" — that  i a,  feeding  her  j-oung  with 

sion  being  emblematic  ofout  redemption  through  the 
Buflerings  nf  Christ.     The  pelican  oDcn  anrmonnu  the 

lo  the  nse  of  the  eagle.     See  Eaolb;  Lectern. 
Pellason.     See  Peli.isbon. 
Fell,  Jolm,  a  luttoed  divine  and  nutheoiatician. 


lateh,  near  the  junction  of  the  ZtrU 
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who  settled  at  Dreda  ai  profeaaor  nC  phiIiiBiii>hy  sail 
mathemaljca,  and  was  a  great  correspuudait  uT  Ova- 
dish,  was  bom  at  Soulhwick,  in  Sunex,  in  1610.  wai 
died  in  1SS6.  Besides  the  works  published  by  him.  hii 
MSS.  and  letten  in  the  British  Museum  occupy  narir 
forty  folio  volumes 

Pell.  W.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Helhodiat  Episcn. 
pal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  IMi 
century.  He  was  (ur  many  vears  a  member  of  il>? 
North  Carolina  Conference;  bi'it,  hb  health  ruling,  hf 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  travelUng,  whrTeupani  bt 
turned  his  attention  to  Joumalisni,  and  Bubsniutiilr 
became  one  of  the  editoni  of  Ibe  KaleighSairtwt  Ht 
was  an  a<lvocaie  of  Southern  rights.  He  died  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  Nov.  11, 187a  See  Appleton,  A  wier.  Cfdaf. 
X,  581. 

P«lla  <i:r.  mWa),  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  oae  of 
the  towiia  of  the  Decapolia  in  Pei>a,  being  the  ohh 
northerly  place  in  Ihe  latter  district  (Flinv,  v,  16,  le: 
Joeephue,  ITtir,  iii,  8,  S ;  comp.  Pluletny.  v,  15,  23,  ani 
Stephanus,  s.  v.).  It  wai  also  called  ^atia  (■>  IWthI. 
The  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible,  but  the  district  of 
"  UpcaiHilu,"  or  lea  eititt,  vC  which  Pella  waa  one.  is 
meniiuned  in  Matt,  iv,  ib;  Marie  v,  M;  vii,  31.  Tbsi 
district  mutt  have  extended  round  to  the  aouth-easi  u 
well  aa  to  the  east  and  nort  h-eost  of  the  Sea  of  UoUke. 
Cerosa,  Gadan,  and  Hippuo.  three  citiea  of  the  Decap- 
olis,  Uv  to  the  south-east  of  that  sea,  and  PeUa  is  dkh- 
tinned  with  these  by  Josephus  (If or,  ii,  18,  IV  Pelli 
mnat  thereJbre  have  t>eeD  somewhere  in  that  direclMA. 
Euseblus  and  Jerome  say  thst  it  was  six  mites  Inm 
Jabeah-(-ilead,  on  the  ruad  over  the  nHuniaias  fi«B 

Amathus,  no 
or  Jabbnk  v 

still  reuined  in  Wady  Yabea,  or  the  valley  of  JabesU. 
which  comes  down  from  Jebel  AjlOu,  or  the  imaniaiii! 
nf  Northem  (rilead,  in  a  south-westerly  direcUoo,  aod 
enters  the  Uhur,  or  Ibe  pUin  of  the  Jonlaii,  about  ei^hi 
or  ten  miles  below  the  latitude  of  Bethobaii.  Jabt«h- 
(iilcad  no  doubt  lay  somewhere  within  ot  apon  ihn 
valley.  The  only  andent  «le  with  ruins  within  thai 
volley,  and  on  the  old  road  from  Heihsbui  to  Geraaa.  ii 
one  called  Ed-Deir,  on  a  height,  on  the  south  aide  i<r 
Wady  Yitbes,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kefi-Abtl— Aibd 
of  Jerome,  and  Arbela  of  Knsebiiis,  in  the  botdets  of 
Pelh.  Thi)>,i.e.Ed-l>eir,issupposedIobe  theaif  of 
Jibeah-Uilead  (see  liobinsnn,  Lot.  Bibtt  So.  p.  31»: 
Van  de  Velde,  PaUil.  ii,  852).  In  early  times  a  oai- 
vent  possibly  stood  on  the  rile  of  Jabesh-tlilead,  or  a 
convent  may  have  been  Ihe  last  building  (hat  raDsinrd : 
henc«  probably  the  name  of  Ed-Deir,  or  "  Ibe  cettvem." 
called  pertiaps  at  Hrtt  "the  convent  of  Jabeoh -Uikad.' 
and  aftetwanls  simply  "  the  cimvent,"  meaning  the  cud- 
vent  of  YabesorJabesh.  About  two  houn  or  sii^nuk* 
from  Ed-Deir,  on  the  old  road  lo  Bethshan,  and  obmi 
twenty-one  miles  iturth  ofAmHteh.on  an  elevaled  pla- 
teau in  the  side  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  innnoliaie- 
ly  alKive  the  plain  nf  the  Jordan,  and  about  1000  Ini 
above  the  level  of  that  plain,  almost  directly  opfnaiH 
tn,  or  to  the  east  of.  Bethshan,  and  immeiliately  abow 

cient  Bite  wiih  extensive  mins,  called  Tabitat  Fak^  <t 
Tabuhit  J-'fltik,  as  Dr.  Thomson's  Arab  guide  called  ii. 
who  inaisteri  upon  this  being  the  true  name  (Ijitd  mW 
«a,k,  ii,  ITG).  This  no  doubt  is  Pello.  The  Anto 
pronounce  it  FtUa,  or  f'riii,  lu  they  hare  m  ^  in  ihnr 
language,  and  use /or  b  Snr  p.  The  place  is  dcscrihed 
by  Porter  OS  alow  ilat  frtt,  in  a  nook  aaitng  higher  hilts, 
having  around  U  on  the  tiorth,  west,  and  south  s  narrow 
plain,  with  a  ravine  nn  its  south  side  inierseninic  the 
plain.  I'be  IfU  and  a  pan.  of  the  plain  are  covered  with 
tu ins  — veritable  remain"  of  an  ancient  and  impwiani 
if  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corioihian  iii^ 
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Bbreeto  is  here  end  there  traceable.  Among  the  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Christian  church.  The  plain 
ataxids  out  like  a  terrace  in  the  side  of  the  mountains ; 
heoce  its  modem  name,  ^*  the  Terrace  of  Felia"  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  318). 

The  origin  of  Fella,  like  that  of  Gerasa,  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  said  that  some  Mace<ionian  veterans  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  settled  there  under  the 
Seleucidn,  and  named  their  new  home  after  Fella  of 
Maoedon.  FaheL,  or  Felah,  however,  may  be  the  form 
of  ail  earlier  Arabic  or  Hebrew  name,  which  the  Greeks 
converted  into  Fella.  The  place  was  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  KG.  218  (Folyb.  v,*70, 12). 
It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Jews  under  Alexan- 
der Jaunieus,  because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  15, 
4).  It  was  built  again,  however,  and  afterwards  taken 
by  Pompey,  who  restored  it  tu  its  former  inhabitants 
(a  nt»  xiv,  4,  4) ;  and  it  finally  became  the  head  or  cap- 
ital of  a  toparchy  or  district.  But  what  makes  Fella 
specially  interesting  is  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  refuge 
and  home  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Romans  (see 
Boier,  De  Christianorum  migratume  in  Peliam,  Jen. 
1694).  The  disciples  had  been  directed  by  their  divine 
Master  to  *'flee  into  the  mountains*'  (Matu  xxiv,  16), 
and  to  this  place  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  we  are 
told,  they  retired  (Eusebius,  Hist.  £ccles.  iii,  6).  If  the 
name  of  the  place  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  its  meaning 
would  be,  hidden,  secret,  wonder/ul,  severed,  set  apart, 
escape  or  deliveranee,  and  a  very  suitable  description 
would  it  be,  as  if  it  had  been  providentially  intended 
by  anticipation,  of  the  hidtng^placf  of  the  Lord's  people, 
where  his  hidden  ones  dwelt  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  and  were  safe  until  the  calamities  of  those 
times  were  passed;  where  the  secret  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them  that  feared  him,  and  his  dealings  with  them 
au  wonderful;  where  he  severed  between  his  servants 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  set  apart  the  godly  for 
himself;  and  where  they  that  escaped  out  of  Jacob,  the 
remnant  that  was  to  inherit  his  holy  mountains,  found 
delicertmce.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  place  is  very  charming,  and  the  waters  of  Fella  are 
celebrated.     In  the  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  eitv 

• 

or  teii  is  a  lai^  and  beautiful  fountain,  which  sends 
forth  a  fine,  clear,  and  copious  stream  down  the  valley 
called  VVady  MaAz,  or  the  valley  of  the  banana  or  plan- 
tain, now  full  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  into  the  plain 
of  the  Jordan.  The  fountain  is  of  such  copiousness  as 
to  show  it  at  once  to  b^  the  famous  fountain  of  Fella 
spoken  of  by  ancient  authors.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  Fella  became  an  episcopal  city,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  and  deserted,  at  or  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Saracens  (Keland, 
Palast.  p.  924  sq.). — Fairbairn. 

Pellegrini,  Andrea,  a  Milanese  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  last  part  of  the  16th  century,  is  com- 
mended by  Lomazzo.  Pellegrini  executed  some  works 
for  the  churches,  particularly  the  choir  of  S.  (lirolamo. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  669. 

Pellegrini,  Felloe,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Perugia  in  1567.  He  studied  under  Federigo  Bantc- 
cio,  under  whose  able  instruction  he  became  a  correct 
and  skilful  designer.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Clement  VIII  to  assist  in  the  works  going  on  in  the 
Vatican.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  executed 
sonie  good  works  for  the  churches.  He  died  in  1630. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  668. 

Pellegrini^  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter  men- 
tioned by  Baretti,  flourished  about  1740  at  Ferrara,  and 
had  studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Cozza.  Pellegrini 
executed  a  number  of  works  for  the  churches  of  Fer- 
rara, among  which  is  a  picture  of  the  L(ut  Supper,  in 
S.  Paolo;  and  another  of  St,  Bemardi>,  in  the  cathe- 
draL     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  668. 

Pellegxini,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  flour- 


ished at  Rome,  according  to  Zanetti,  in  1674.  None  of 
his  works  are  mentioned  at  Rome,  but  he  was  employed 
at  Venice,  where  he  executed  several  frescos  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  churthes,  which  Lanzi  says  indicate  a 
painter  sufficiently  elevated,  though  not  very  select, 
varied,  or  spirited  in  his  forme.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fins  A  rts,  ii,  669. 

Pelleprat,  Pierrie,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
in  1606  at  Bonleaux.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus, he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  several  col- 
leges of  the  order.  At  Paris  hb  talents  in  the  pidpit 
soon  gained  him  a  reputation.  Tn  1689  he  embarked 
for  the  missions,  and,  after  having  visited  several  houses 
of  the  society,  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  sojourned  elev- 
en years.  He  died  April  21,  1667,  at  La  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles  (Mexico).  We  have  of  his  works,  Probrsiones 
oratories  (Paris,  1644, 8vo),  a  collection  of  discourses : — 
Relation  des  Missions  des  Jhuites  dans  Us  ties  et  dans 
la  ierre  ff-rme  de  VAmirique  miridionaU  (ibid.  1665, 
8vo) : — Inirodvcfion  a  la  langue  des  GaKbis,  savvoges  ds 
VA  merique  msr-idionale  (ibid.  1666,  8vo),  a  rare  work. 
See  Sottwell,  Bibl,  scriptor,  Soc,  Jesu ;  Brunet,  Manvel 
du  libr, ;  A.  et  A.  de  Backer,  Bihlioth,  des  ecriv,  de.  la 
Compagnie  de  Jisus,  8*  serie. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi^ 
nerale,  xxxix,  494. 

Pellerwoinen,  the  god  of  plants  among  the  Finns. 

Pellew,  Gkobor,  D.D.,  dean  of  Norwich  and  rec- 
tor of  Chart,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1793. 
He  was  a  son  of  admiral  Sir  £dward  Fellew,  (a.Cli 
He  was  educated  at  £ton  and  at  Corpus  Christ i  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  received  holy  orders  in  1817;  became  in 
18:^  deaiu}f  Norwich ;  and  later,  in  1829,  rector  of  Chart. 
His  death  took  place  at  Great  Chart,  Kent,  Qct*  18, 1866. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  published  among 
other  works  The  Life  of  iMrd  Sidmouth,  and  several 
volumes  of  Sermons,  See  Appleton'a  Amer,  C^op,  vi, 
;599. 

Pellioan,  Koxrad  KOrsner,  a  noted  German  di- 
vine of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bora  at  RuiTbach, 
in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Alsatia,  in  1478.  He  was 
kept  at  school  in  hb  native  place  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  when  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  sent  him  to 
an  uncle  at  Heidelberg  to  study  there.  But  in  1498  he 
was  deprived  of  all  help,  and  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Cordeliers.  Some  time  after  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  thence  went  to  Tubingen,  where  his««uccess 
in  study  commanded  great  admiration.  His  proflciency 
in  Hebrew  was  indeed  surprising.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  leamed  Franciscan  -  general  Paul(us) 
Scriptoris,  and  while  travelling  found  a  companion  in 
the  converted  Jew  Pfedersheim,  who  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  Isaiah,  £sekiel, 
and  the  minor  ones.  Although  he  had  never  studied 
Hebrew,  he  yet,  by  the  aid  of  Renchlin*s  rales  on  He- 
brew conjugations  simply,  applied  himself  to  its  ac- 
quisition with  such  zeal  that  by  the  end  of  three 
months  he  had  finished  reading  it,  selected  the  roots, 
and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  conconlance.  in 
the  last-named  work,  however,  he  had  the  help  of  a 
Jew  from  Spain,  Matthsus  AdrianL  In  the  year  1501 
Fellican  was  ordained  presbyter.  In  that  year  he  lost 
his  parents,  and  on  the  occasion  he  transcribed  the  sev- 
en penitential  psalms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to 
which  he  subjoined  many  appropriate  prayers.  The 
year  following  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Basle, 
and  was  made  divinity  lecturer  at  the  Minorite  convent. 
Alxuit  this  time  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Au- 
gustine's works  for  the  press.  In  1617  he  went  to  Rome 
on  business  for  hb  order,  and  was  in  that  city  impressed 
with  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  papacy,  just  as  Luther 
had  been,  whose  reformatory  steps  Fellican  could  there- 
fore most  heartily  approve.  Returning  to  Basle,  he  as- 
sumed again,  in  1619,  the  gtuinlianship  of  his  Francis- 
can clobter  there.  In  1622  he  became  acquainted  with 
CEcolampadius,  and  was  soon  suspected  of  reformatory 
tendencies.    Thus  in  thb  very  year,  at  a  chapter  of  the 
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they  ore  niil  Ui  dirt  duwn  upon  fiah  rmm  ■  anwdeniUe 
heigbu  NatwitbsluiiJJiiK  'heir  perfect  develupment  ar 
the  nautorial  siruciure,  tbey  ite  good  tlyeni,  and  [he 
form  of  their  feet  does  not  iiiterfera  with  iheir  |)erchiii(; 
on  tneo,  in  whicb  bnbit  thav  are  aamewliac  peculiar 
■mun^  BwimniinK  Urda.  They  are  all  remarkable  fur 
voracity.  The  skin  which  eit«iid»  fruin  tlie  throat  be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  lower  maudible  ia  eiteuaible,  anil 
Ihia  itnictnre  attains  ita  highest  point  of  development 


It  of  a 

(eotinn  of  the  Hsbei  that  are  captured  j  enabliiig  the 
Innl  to  din|H-se  of  the  «uperBuou»  t|uantity  fur  ilB  own 

I'be  face  of  the  pelican  i*  naked:  the  hill,  loii){,  broail, 
anrl  flat,  ia  terminated  liy  a  utroiig,  crooked,  and  crimaon- 
rolored  nail,  which,  when  llsh  is  pressed  out  of  the  pouch, 
and  the  bird  is  at  real,  is  seen  repoaiiig  upon  the  crop, 
and  then  may  be  fancied  to  cepreMtit  an  enuii|{uined 
(pal.  This,  aa  above  ohserred,  may  have  occasioned 
the  fabuhiua  tale  which  represents  the  bird  aa  wounding 
het  own  bared  breast  to  revive  ita  young  biood;  fur 
that  part  of  the  baj;  which  is  visible  then  appean  like 
a  naked  breait,  all  the  featheia  of  the  body  being  while 
or  slightly  tinged  with  rose  color,  except  rhe  great 
quills,  which  are  black.     The  feet  have  all  the  luea 

color.  PeUamia  iinueruttdnt,  Che  apeciea  here  noticed, 
is  the  moat  widely  spread  of  the  genua,  being  auppoaed 
(u  be  identical  at  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  and  in  [Tidia, 
aa  well  ai  in  Western  Aaia.  It  is  very  diniincily  repre- 
sented in  ancient  Egyptian  paintingt,  where  the  binis 
are  seen  in  numbers  congregated  among  reeds,  and  the 
natives  collecting  baaketfuls  of  their  et^s.  Tbey  atill 
frequent  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
idlanda  of  the  river  high  up  (he  country,  and  resort  to 
the  Ukes  of  Palestine,  excepting  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
PtUamut  oiocrolalui  (common  pelican)  and  the  Fele- 
canm  criipat  are  often  observed  in  Palestine,  Kgypt,  etc 
(H  the  latter  Mr.  Triatram  noticeil  an  immense  Hock 
swimming  out  In  sea  within  sight  of  Mount  Carmel 
(/K(,i,a7).— Kitio;  Smith;  Fairbaim. 


ConimoD  Pelican  (maamus  Onecntalut). 

PELICAN,  in  Chriftian  lymboHim.  A  figure  of  this 
bird  "  vulning  herself" — that  is,  feeding  her  young  with 
lier  own  blood — waa  common  in  lAd  churches,  the  atlu- 
sioii  being  emblematic  of  our  redemption  throngh  the 
suflbrings  of  Christ.  The  pelican  often  aurmounis  the 
croia.  A  brass  pelican  was  emrdeyed  aa  a  lectern  prior 
to  Che  use  of  the  eagle.    See  Eaole  ;  LKcrunN. 

PeUsaon.     See  Psllissok. 

iPvU.  John,  ■  learned  divine  and  mubematician, 
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who  settled  at  Breda  as  pn^isnor  nf  philimipliy  ml 
malhematica,  and  was  a  great  corrtapoudent  vf  Cavuh 
dish,  was  born  at  Southwick,  in  Sussex,  lu  Itill^  ut 
died  in  1(186.  Besides  the  works  publiabtd  by  biis,  hn 
MSS.  and  letters  in  the  Britisb  Huaeum  occupy  acsilT 

Fall,  'W.  B.,  a  clergyroan  nf  the  Hethodln  E|H9r«- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  beginning  of  ihe  l?ili 
century.  He  waa  fur  many  years  ■  member  of  rk 
North  Carolina  Conference;  but,  his  health  railiiif;.  bf 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  travelling,  whereupon  ht 
turned  his  attention  to  juunialiam,  and  subsniucaili 
became  one  of  llie  editors  of  the  Raleigh  SemlnrL  Oi 
was  an  aiivncaie  of  Southern  rights.  He  died  *1  Re 
leigh,N.a,Nuv.ll,l07l).  See  Appleton,  J iwr. (>ri^ 
X,  &8I. 

Pell*  (C.r.  UiX\a\  a  city  of  Palestine,  itientd 
the  towns  of  the  Decapolis  in  Pensa,  being  the  dhm 
northerly  place  in  Ihe  iatUr  district  (Pliny,  v,  IS,  li: 
JoMphus.  H'ui;  iii,  B,  B ;  comp.  Ptolemy,  v.  Id,  13,  mil 
Slephanus,  s.  v.).  It  was  also  called  Buiit  (^  Bairni. 
The  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible,  but  the  disuiaoT 
"  DecaiHiliii,"  or  lai  eitin,  of  whicb  Pella  wii  at*,  b 
meniloiKd  in  Matt,  iv,  25;  Mack  v,  W;  vii.  31.  Thai 
district  mutt  hive  extended  round  to  the  Buulh-eau  » 
well  as  to  the  east  and  ruiih-eut  ofihe  Seaof<;ah]K. 
Cerasa,  Gadaia,  and  Hi|>|Kis.  Iliiet  cities  of  Itte  Dtop- 
nlis,  lav  to  the  south-east  of  that  se^  and  Pella  is  Bni- 
lioned'wilh  these  liy  Joaephua  (ICor,  ii,  16,  1).  l^ita 
must  therefore  have  tieeu  somewhere  in  that  diieawL 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  that  it  was  hx  miles  ftia 
Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  road  over  the  mountains  fna 
Gerasa  to  Bethshan,  and  twenty-one  miiea  mrth  oT 
Amathus,  now  Amateh,  near  the  junclioo  uf  the  Z«ti 
or  Jabbnk  with  the  Jordwi.  The  nanie  of  Jabuli  is 
still  retained  in  Wady  Vaties,  or  the  valley  of  Jaboh. 
whicb  comes  duwn  from  Jebel  AjIQu,  or  the  muDiaiiB 
of  f^orrJiem  (riiead,  in  a  south-westerly  diieciioo,  sad 
enters  the  Uhor,  or  the  plain  uf  the  Jonlaii,  aboHi  ei^lii 
or  ten  miles  below  the  latitude  of  Beihaban.  Jabefh- 
(iilead  no  doubt  lay  aomewhere  within  or  upon  (hit 
valley.  The  only  ancient  site  with  ruins  within  thai 
valley,  and  on  the  old  road  from  Reihsfaan  to  Cema.  i> 
one  called  Ed-Deir, un  a  height,  on  the  south  ode  if 
Wadv  Vabe^  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kr(V-Ab1i-Arbel 
of  Jerome,  and  AiheU  of  F.usebius,  in  the  borders  >J 
Pella.  This,  i.e.  Kd-Deir,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ate  of 
Jabesh-tiilead  (see  Kobinson,  IaiI.  BibU  An.  p.  31^: 
Van  de  Vclde,  I'aial.  ii,  SSi).  In  early  times  a  no- 
vent  poBwbly  stood  on  the  site  of  Jahesh-Hilead,  or  s 
convent  mav  have  been  the  last  building  that  remainrd^ 
hence  probably  the  name  of  Ed-Deir,  nr  "  the  coimM.' 
called  perhaps  at  first  "the  convent  of  Jabcab-IIilad.' 
and  afterwards  si m|dy  "the  convani,"  meaning  the  »■- 
vent  of  Vihes  or  Jabesh.  About  two  huura  oc«i\niil«t 
from  Ed-Deir,  un  the  old  road  to  Bethshan,  and  ibnoi 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Amateh,  on  an  eleraied  ^ 
lean  in  Che  aide  of  the  mooncahia  of  Cilead,  immnlisic- 
ly  above  the  plain  of  the  Jocdan,  and  about  1000  ftei 
above  the  level  uf  that  plsin,  almost  directly  on>Nie 
to,  or  to  the  east  of.  Bethshan,  and  immediately  above 
SukQt,  or  ancient  Svccoth,  in  the  plain  below,  is  an  lo- 
eient  site  with  extensive  ruins,  called  TVMfarr  /  uiii  i* 
Tabihil  Fdnh,  aa  Dr.  Thomaon's  Anb  gnirie  eilldl  v. 
who  inaiated  upon  this  being  the  true  naise  (/.oad  o^ 
HtHik,  ii,  176).  This  no  doubt  is  Pella.  The  An)*- 
pronounce  it  FrUa,  or  Ftlak,  as  they  bave  no  p  in  Iheit 
language,  and  use/or  b  for  p.  The  jdace  is  deacrihrd 
by  Porter  aa  a  low  flat  frJj;  in  a  nook  among  higher  hdK 
having  around  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  i  nirr» 
plain,  with  a  ravine  on  ite  south  ride  inteiseciing  <b( 
plain.  The  UU  and  a  part  of  the  plain  an  co\-eml>nli 
ruins— veritable  remains  of  an  andent  and  impwani 
citv.  Columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corioibisi  ii- 
den  were  observed  b>-  Irlw  and  Mangles  in  1BI)L  V«r- 
tions  of  the  walls  are  still  ttanding,  and  tbs  line  it 
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streets  is  here  and  there  traceable.  Among  the  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Christian  church.  The  pUdn 
stands  out  like  a  Urract  in  the  side  of  the  mountains ; 
henoe  its  modem  name,  *'  the  Terrace  of  Felia"  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  318). 

The  origin  of  Fella,  like  that  of  Genua,  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  said  that  some  Macedonian  veterans  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  settled  there  under  the 
Seleucids,  and  named  their  new  home  after  Fella  of 
Macedon.  Fahel^  or  Felahy  however,  may  be  the  form 
of  an  earlier  Arabic  or  Hebrew  name,  which  the  Greeks 
cunverted  into  Fella.  The  place  was  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.a  218  (Polyb.  v,*70, 12). 
It  was  afterwanls  destroyed  by  the  Jews  under  Alexan- 
der Jannseus,  because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  15, 
4).  It  was  built  again,  however,  and  afterwards  taken 
by  Pompey,  who  restored  it  to  its  former  inhabitants 
(a  nL  xiv,  4,  4) ;  and  it  finally  became  the  head  or  cap- 
iul  of  a  toparchy  or  district.  But  what  makes  Fella 
specially  interesting  is  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  refuge 
and  home  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Romans  (see 
Baier,  De  Christianarum  migratume  in  Pellanij  Jen. 
1694).  The  disciples  had  been  directed  by  their  divine 
Master  to  ^flee  into  the  mountains"  (Matu  xxiv,  16), 
and  to  this  place  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  we  are 
told,  they  retired  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles,  iii,  5).  If  the 
name  of  the  place  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  its  meaning 
would  be,  hidden,  Sfcret,  wonderful,  severed,  set  apart, 
escape  or  deliverance,  and  a  very  suitable  description 
would  it  be,  as  if  it  had  been  providentially  intended 
by  anticipation,  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  Lord's  people, 
where  his  hidden  ones  dwelt  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  and  were  safe  until  the  calamities  of  those 
tinaes  were  passed;  where  the  secret  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them  that  feared  him,  and  his  dealings  vrith  them 
su  toonderj'ul;  where  he  severed  between  his  servants 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  set  apart  the  godly  for 
himself;  and  where  they  that  escaped  out  of  Jacob,  the 
remnant  that  was  to  inherit  his  holy  mountains,  found 
delitenmce.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  place  is  very  charming,  and  the  waters  of  Fella  are 
celebrated.  In  the  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
or  tell  is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain,  which  sends 
forth  a  tine,  clear,  and  copious  stream  down  the  valley 
called  Wady  Msi^z,  or  the  valley  of  the  banana  or  plan- 
tain, now  full  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  into  the  plain 
of  the  Jordan.  The  fountain  is  of  such  copiousness  as 
Co  show  it  at  once  to  be  the  famous  fountain  of  Pella 
spoken  of  by  ancient  authors.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  Pella  became  an  episcopal  city,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  and  deserted,  at  or  immediately 
alter  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Saracens  (Keland, 
PakuL  p.  924  sq.).— Fairbaim. 

PellegTini,  Andrea,  a  Milanese  painter,  who 
flonrished  in  the  last  part  of  the  16th  century,  is  com- 
mended by  Loroazzo.  Pellegrini  executed  some  works 
for  the  churches,  particularly  the  choir  of  S.  (lirolamo. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  669. 

Pellegxini,  Felice,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Perugia  in  1567.  He  studied  under  Feilerigo  Baroc- 
cio,  under  whose  able  instruction  he  became  a  correct 
and  skilful  designer.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Clement  VIII  to  assist  in  the  works  going  on  in  the 
Vatican.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  executed 
soooe  good  works  for  the  churches.  He  died  in  1630. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSj  ii,  668. 

PeUegiii2i»  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter  men- 
tioned by  Baretti,  flourished  about  1740  at  Ferrara,  and 
had  studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Cozza.  Pellegrini 
executed  a  number  of  works  for  the  churches  of  Fer- 
Tara,  among  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
S.  Paolo;  and  another  of  St,  Bernardo,  in  the  cathe- 
draL     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  668. 

Pellegiliii,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  painter,  flour- 


ished at  Borne,  according  to  Zanetti,  in  1674.  None  of 
his  works  are  mentioned  at  Rome,  but  he  was  employed 
at  Venice,  where  he  executed  several  frescos  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  churches,  which  Lanzi  says  indicate  a 
painter  sufficiently  elevated,  though  not  very  select, 
varied,  or  spirited  in  his  forms.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  669. 

Pelleprat,  Pierbk,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
in  1606  at  Bordeaux.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus, he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  several  col- 
leges of  the  order.  At  Paris  his  talents  in  the  puljiit 
soon  gained  him  a  reputation.  In  1639  he  embarked 
for  the  missions,  and,  after  having  visited  several  houses 
of  the  society,  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  sojourned  elev- 
en years.  He  died  April  21,  1667,  at  La  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles  (Mexico).  We  have  of  his  works,  Prolusiones 
orutorice  (Paris,  1644, 8 vo),  a  collection  of  discourses : — 
Relation  des  Missions  des  JesuUes  dans  les  ties  et  dans 
la  terre  ferme  de  VAmirique  miridionah  (ibid.  1656, 
8vo) : — Introduction  a  la  langue  des  GaKbis,  sattvages  de 
VAmerique.  metidionale  (ibid.  1655,  8vo),  a  rare  work. 
See  Sot  t well,  B^  scriptor,  Soc  Jisu ;  Brunet,  Manuel 
du  libr, ;  A.  et  A.  de  Backer,  BibHofh,  des  ecriv,  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  8*  serie. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gi- 
nirale,  xxxix,  494. 

Pellerwoinen,  the  god  of  plants  among  the  Finns. 

Pellew,  Gkobor,  D.D.,  dean  of  Norwich  and  rec- 
tor of  Chart,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1793. 
He  was  a  son  of  admiral  Sur  Edward  Pellew,  (i.CB. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  received  holy  orders  in  1817;  became  in 
18:23  dean.of  Norwich ;  and  later,  in  1829,  rector  of  Chart. 
His  death  took  place  at  Great  Chart,  Kent,  Qct.  13, 1866. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  published  among 
other  works  The  Life  of  I^rd  Sidtnouth,  and  several 
volumes  of  Sermons,  See  Appleton's  Amer,  Cgdop,  vi, 
599. 

Pellican,  Kokrai>  Kf^RsmsR,  a  noted  German  di- 
vine of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Ruffl)ach, 
in  the  Rhenish  pmvince  of  Alsatia,  in  1478.  He  was 
kept  at  school  in  his  native  place  until  he  was  flfteen 
years  old,  when  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  sent  him  to 
an  uncle  at  Heidelberg  to  study  there.  But  in  1493  he 
was  deprived  of  all  help,  and  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Cordeliers.  Some  time  after  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  thence  went  to  Tubingen,  where  his««uccess 
in  study  commanded  great  admiration.  His  proficiency 
in  Hebrew  was  indeed  surprising.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  learned  Franciscan  -  general  Paul  (us) 
Scriptoris,  and  while  travelling  found  a  companion  in 
the  converted  Jew  Pfedersheim,  who  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  minor  ones.  Although  he  had  never  studied 
Hebrew,  he  yet,  by  the  aid  of  Reuchlin's  rules  on  He- 
brew conjugations  simply,  applied  himself  to  its  ac- 
quisition with  such  zeal  that  by  the  end  of  three 
months  he  had  finished  reaiHng  it,  selected  the  roots, 
and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  concontance.  In 
the  last-named  work,  however,  he  had  the  help  of  a 
Jew  from  Spain,  Matthaeus  Adriani.  In  the  year  1501 
Pellican  was  ordained  presbyter.  In  that  year  he  lost 
his  parents,  and  on  the  occasion  he  transcribed  the  sev- 
en penitential  psalms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to 
which  he  subjoined  many  appropriate  prayers.  The 
year  following  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Bai>le, 
and  was  made  divinity  lecturer  at  the  Minorite  convent. 
About  this  time  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Au- 
gustine's works  for  the  press.  In  1517  he  went  to  Rome 
on  business  for  his  order,  and  was  in  that  city  impressed 
with  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  papacy,  just  as  Luther 
had  been,  whose  reformatory  steps  Pellican  could  there- 
fore most  heartily  approve.  Returning  to  Basle,  he  as- 
sumed again,  in  1519,  the  guardianship  of  his  Francis- 
can cloister  there.  In  1522  he  became  acquainted  with 
(Ecolampadiufl,  and  was  soon  suspected  of  reformatory 
tendencies.    Thus  in  this  very  year,  at  a  chapter  of  the 
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order  in  Leonbexg,  in  Suabia,  and  at  another  in  Baale, 
he  waa  constantly  inqtiLred  about  and  watched  by  one 
Satzger,  the  provincial  of  the  order.  But  as  the  senate 
of  Baale  interceded  in  Peilican's  behalf,  no  measures  of 
censure  were  put  in  force  against  him.  Shortly  after 
he  was,  together  with  (Eoolampadius,  made  lecturer  in 
divinity,  and  as  he  dared  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
and  to  adopt  reformatory  measures,  he  was  sorely  per- 
secuted and  maligned,  as  were  all  Reformers.  So  long 
as  he  had  remained  a  friar  he  had  been  universally  es- 
teemed for  bis  learning  and  integrity;  but  when  it 
pleased  God  to  convince  him  of  the  errors  and  absurd- 
ities of  the  papal  Church,  and  he  began  publicly  to  ex- 
pose them,  he  was  directly  made  the  object  of  its  hate 
and  persecution.  In  1526,  having  at  the  request  of 
Zwiugll  gone  to  Zurich  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
lectures  of  Leo  Judti  on  Hebrew,  he  there  renounced 
popery,  and  was  soon  after  married.  A  little  while 
later  he  was  by  Zwingli's  interest  made  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Zurich,  and  he  evinced  his  fitness 
for  the  position  by  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  comments  of  Aben-Ezra  and  K. 
Salamon  (1527).  In  his  first  lectures  on  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  he  thanked  God  who  had  brought  him 
out  of  the  Egyptian  and  papistic  captivity,  helped 
him  to  pass  the  Red  Sea,  and  sing  the  song  of  Miriam 
with  joy — ^  Sing  ye  tx>  the  Lord,  for  he  has  triumphed 
gloriously."  He  diligently  applied  himself  also  to  the 
study  of  the  Turkish  language,  that  he  might  be  useful 
to  some  who  had  become  his  neighbors,  by  efforts  for 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  During  tlie 
thirty  years  that  he  waa  professor  at  Zurich,  he  was 
universally  admired  for  his  extensive  learning  and  un- 
wearied labors.  He  died  in  1556,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  position  by  the  illustrious  Peter  Martyr.  His  works 
consist  principally  of  lectures  and  annotations  upon  the 
Scriptures,  translations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldee;  also  an  exposition  of  several  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  a  trans- 
lation from  Ludovicus  Vives,  designed  to  convince  the 
Jews  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  His  moat  im|iortant 
publications  are,  Paalterium  Damdu  ad  Hehraicam  oe- 
I'Uafem  interpretatum  cum  tchoUit  breoisnmis  (Stras- 
burg,  1527, 8vo) ;  the  Zurich  edition  of  1582,  in  8vo,  is 
more  carefully  prepared  and  more  complete : — Commenr- 
tarii  BUdinrum  cum  tmlgaia  editions,  sed  ad  Hebrmcam 
lectionefn  accurate  emendata  (Zurich,  1531-36,  5  vols, 
fol.).  Richard  Simon  says  of  this  work :  ^  He  keeps  to 
the  literal  sense,  and  does  no&  lose  sight  of  the  words  of 
his  text.  Though  well  read  in  rabbinical  authors,  he 
seeks  more  to  be  useful  to  his  readers  than  to  display 
his  rabbinical  lore.  He  considers  it  safest  to  borrow 
nothing  from  the  Jews  but  grammatical  obser\'ations." 
The  characteristics  of  Pellican  were  sincerity,  candor, 
uprightness,  and  humility,  rendering  him  eminent  in 
public  life,  and  in  private  most  amiable.  See,  besides 
the  chronicle  of  his  life  which  he  has  himself  writta],Fa- 
bricius,  Oratio  hist,  de  vita  Peliicatd  (1608) ;  Hess,  Pel^ 
licofitJuffendgtschichte  (1795) ;  Hottinger,  A  lies  «.  Neues 
out  der  Gelehrlauoell ;  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Hitt.  of  the  Ref, 
in  Switzerland;  Adam,  Vitm  iheoL  German,  i,  126  sq.; 
Hagenbach,  ViUer  u,  B^frunder  der  ref,  Kirche ;  Ersch 
u.  Gruber,  A  Ugemeine  EncffHopadie  ;  Middleton,  Evan- 
gel Biogr.  ii,  60.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pellicia,  Alexius  Aurkliub,  an  Italian  theologian 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1744,  and  was  educated 
at  the  high  school  of  his  native  place.  When  only 
twenty -one  yean  old,  and  shortly  after  graduation,  he 
translated  Tillemont's  Life  of  Christ,  into  Italian,  and 
enriched  it  with  learned  notes.  Two  years  later  he 
was  teacher  of  liturgy  at  the  Conferensa,  and  a^  twenty- 
seven  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and  arclueology 
at  his  alma  mater.  A  year  later  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  the  Sute.  This  was 
followed  by  other  learned  dissertations;  but  his  chef- 
d'ceuvre  is  I)e  Christiana  ecelesuB  prima,  medimf  el  novit' 
$ima  eekUit  poiiiia  tibri  iv  (Naples,  1777,  3  vols.  3vo; 


new  ed.  by  Ritter  [CoL  1829],  with  add.  by  Brown,  in 
1888),  which  is  one  of  the  best  arclueolagkal  works 
written  by  Romanists.    He  died  in  1823. 

Felling,  EuwAKD,  D.D.,  an  Engliah  diTine,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  wai 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  was  ricar  of 
St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1674;  rector  of  St,  MArtin's, 
Ludgate,  in  1678 ;  canon  of  Westminster  in  168S,  and 
subsequently  rector  of  Petworth.  He  died  about  tbe 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  He  pobliabed  A  IHs- 
course,  philosophical  and  prpcUcalj  on  the  Exislestce  of 
God  (Lond.  1696-1705, 2  pta.  8vo),  and  many  oocaaonal 
Sermons  (1679-1708).  some  of  which  were  in  oppoaiiion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sets  Watts. 
BiU.  Btit.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

Pellini,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Cremona  probably  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  centuir. 
Very  little  is  known  of  hU  personal  history.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Bernardino  Oanpi 
Lanzi  says  that "  Pellini,  though  unknown  in  his  native 
city  Cremona,  is  celebrated  at  Milan  for  his  Deseni 
from  the  Cruss,  in  the  church  of  S.  Eustorgio.*  Thv 
is  a  grand  composition,  correctly  designed  and  well  col- 
ored, dated  1695.  See  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hitt.  of  the  fmt 
A  rts,  ii,  669. 

Pellini,  Marc'  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born,  according  to  Orandi,  at  Pavia  in  1664.  He  fine 
studied  under  Tommaso  Gatti  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards 
visited  Bologna  and  Venice  for  Improvement.  He  ex- 
ecuted a  few  works  for  the  churches  in  his  native  city, 
but  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  He  died  in  176Q. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts^  ii,  669l 

Pelliason  -  Fontanier,  Paul,  a  noted  French 
character  of  the  reign  of  king  Louis  XIY,  a  renegade 
from  the  Huguenots,  and  the  principal  govemmeat 
agent  for  the  conversion  scheme  of  the  ProtHtaats 
through  5ri6r/y,  was  bom  at  Beziers  in  1624.     He  was 
deprived  of  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  cdacaied 
by  hb  mother  in  the  principles  of  the  Beformed  Church. 
His  family  had  for  a  long  time  been  distingniahed  to  tbe 
profesMon  of  the  law,  and  to  that  profession  be  waa  siso 
destined.     He  studied  successively  at  Castrea,  Modus- 
ban,  and  Toulouse,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  best  classical  writers,  and  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  literature.    To  the  study  of  civil  law  and  juri»' 
prudence  he  especially  devoted  himself;  tbe  fraiu  of 
this  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  which  was  published  at  Paris  In 
1645.    He  commenced  his  l^al  career  with  coosidefa- 
ble  success  at  Castres,  but  it  was  soon  intemipiad  by  t 
most  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  which  permancatly  af- 
fected his  sight,  and  so  disfigured  him  that  he  waa  ooa- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  profesaioa.    He 
retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  gea- 
eral  literature.    In  1652  he  settled  in  Paria,  where  hie 
writings  had  already  made  him  advantageously  knows. 
The  French  Academy,  In  acknowledgment  of  tbe  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  it  by  writing  ita  histoiy  (the 
work  perhaps  by  which  he  is  best  knownX  decreed  thst 
he  should  be  appointed  a  member  of  it  on  the  fint  va- 
cancy that  should  occur,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  be 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  their  nttings:  to  aihasa 
the  honor,  they  further  decided  that  a  similar  privilqce 
should  on  no  consideration  be  granted  in  future  to  aor 
man  of  letters.    The  same  year  Pelliason  pnirhased  thr 
office  of  secretary  to  the  king ;  and  in  1657  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  clerk  to  the  minister  of  financoL     In  ibii 
employment,  where  vast  sums  of  money  pasaed  throuj^ 
his  hands,  he  maintained  his  reputation  for  tnt^rity, 
while  his  increased  means  enabled  him  to  render  pecu- 
niary services  to  the  distressed  men  of  lettcta  in  tbe 
capitaL     His  services  were  rewarded  with  th«  appnnio 
ment,  in  1660,  to  the  office  of  state  counsellor.    Tbe 
following  year,  when  the  minister  waa  found  gvflty  of 
defalcation,  PelUsson,  as  tbe  aopposed  CQafidaat  of  the 
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minister,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  He  remained 
upwards  of  four  years  in  captirity.  During  this  im- 
priiionment  he  composed  three  memoirs  in  behalf  of 
Fouquet,  which  have  been  reckoned  the  finest  models 
of  that  species  of  writing  in  the  French  language. 
They  became  however  the  plea  for  additional  severity 
towards  Pellisson.  In  order  to  increase  the  rigor  of  his 
confinement,  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  ink  and  pa- 
per, the  want  of  which  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  divers  ingenious  expedients,  such  as  writing  on  the 
margin  of  his  books  with  jthe  lead  of  the  casements. 
The  persevering  influence  of  his  friends  was  at  length 
successful  in  restoring  him  to  liberty ;  and  he  was  even 
recdved  into  favor  by  a  king  whose  characteristic  was 
seldom  to  forgive  any  opposition  to  his  despotic  will. 
The  sufferings  Pellisson  had  underg(»ne  at  the  Bastile 
were  compensated  by  a  pension  and  the  appointment 
of  historiographer  to  the  king.  In  1670  he  abjured 
Protestantism  for  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  This 
change,  followed  soon  after  by  his  entrance  into  holy 
orders,  enabled  Louis  XIV  to  bestow  upon  him  the  ab- 
bacy of  Gimont  and  the  priory  of  St.  Orens,  a  benefice 
of  considerable  value  in  the  diocese  of  Auch.  However, 
he  is  favorably  distinguished  from  most  proselytes  by 
the  lenient  and  tolerant  disposition  which  he  evinced 
towards  those  who  disagreed  with  him  in  opinion,  and, 
when  high  in  royal  favor,  he  publicly  disapproved  and 
opposed  by  his  influence  and  writings  the  violent  meas- 
ures which  were  employed  by  the  king's  command  to 
bring  his  Protestant  subjects  within  the  pale  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  He  persuaded  his  royal  master  to  em- 
power him  to  use  money  as  he  might  see  fit  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots;  and,  as  the  king  consent- 
ed, Pellisson  became  the  advocate  of  the  policy  of  brib- 
ing the  Nonconformists  into  the  Churches  fold.  He 
communicated  with  the  bishops,  and  placed  in  their 
hands  sums  of  money,  with  instructions  to  employ  them 
in  indemnifying  persons  who  might  abjure  heresy  for 
any  loss  they  sustained,  or  might  imagine  they  sus- 
tained, by  taking  that  step.  Of  course  the  plan  worked 
well,  for  there  are  always  many  whom  gold  will  tempt, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Madante  de  Mainte- 
non  could  write  in  1688,  '*M.  Pellisson  works  wonders. 
.  .  .  He  may  not  be  so  learned  as  M.  Bossuet,  but  he  is 
more  persuasive.  One  could  never  have  ventured  to 
hope  that  all  these  conversions  would  have  been  ob- 
tained so  eanly"  (sic).  '*  I  can  well  believe,**  she  writes 
in  another  place,  "  that  all  these  conversions  are  not 
equally  sincere;  but  God  has  numberless  ways  of  recall- 
ing heretics  to  himself.  At  all  events,  their  children 
will  be  Catholics.  If  the  parents  are  hypocrites,  their 
outward  submission  at  least  brings  them  so  much  nearer 
to  the  truth ;  they  bear  the  signs  of  it  in  common  with 
the  faithful.  Pray  God  to  enlighten  them  all ;  the  king 
has  nothing  nearer  to  his  heart"  {Leftres  et  Mimoires  de 
Mme,  de  Mamtenony  viii,  90).  In  1671,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  as  member 
of  the  Academy,  he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV, 
which  was  translated  into  the  Latin,  English,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  and  even  Arabic  languages.  In 
1673,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Madame  de 
Montesparf^  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  royal  histo- 
riographer; but,  at  the  special  request  of  Louis,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  the  life  of  the  king,  and  for  that  purpose 
accompanied  him  in  several  of  his  campaigns.  Nearly 
every  succeeding  year  of  Pellisson's  life  was  marked  by 
some  instance  of  royal  favor.  His  death  took  place  at 
Versailles  in  February,  1698.  The  fact  of  his  not  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  in  his  last  moments  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  be  owing  to 
the  suddenness  of  his  death ;  by  Protestants  to  his  un- 
willingness to  sanction,  by  a  solemn  act  of  hypocrisy,  a 
conversion  which  they  allege  to  be  insincere.  The  ar- 
gnroenta  on  both  sides  will  be  found  impartially  stated 
by  Bayle  (art  **  Pellisson").  It  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  PelliBon  was  never  truly  won  over  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  and  that  he  professed  conversion  for 
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selfish  pnrpoeea.  His  efforts  to  win  over  Protestants 
was  only  to  give  them  advantages  of  which  he  saw 
them  deprived,  and  to  avoid  persecution.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Leibnitz  regarding  the  question  of  relig- 
ious toleration,  and  laid  down  his  views  in  Rifiescwns 
iur  lea  differencet  en  mature  de  Religion  (1686).  See 
Weiss,  Histoirt  des  RifugtM  Protestants  de  France 
(Paris,  1863,  12mo),  p.  65  sq.,  especially  p.  78;  Jervis, 
I/isL  of  the  Church  of  France^  ii,  68  sq.;  Smiles, 
Hist,  of  the  Huguenots  afUr  the  Revocaiion  (see  In- 
dex).   (J.H.W.) 

Felloma,  an  ancient  Roman  deit}',  was  believed  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Fellontler,  Simon,  a  French  historian,  was  bom  at 
Leipeic,  Germany,  OcU  27, 1694.  H  is  iather,  a  merchant 
established  at  Lyons,  had  been  driven  from  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantee.  Aided  by  an  ex- 
cellent memory  and  a  strong  desire  to  educate  himself, 
he  studied  at  Halle,  at  Berlin,  and  Geneva.  Admitted  to 
the  evangelical  ministry',  he  served  the  French  churches 
of  BuchholU  (1715),  of  Madgeburg  (1719),  and  of  Berlin 
(1725),  where  he  was  tl|e  coUeagve  of  Lenfant.  In  1748 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences  at 
Beriin,  and  was  chosen  for  its  librarian  in  1745.  He 
died  at  Beriin  Oct.  8, 1767.  His  principal  work  is,//M- 
toire  des  CeUes  et  particulierement  des  Gauhis  et  des  Ger- 
mams  depuis  les  temps  fuhuleuz  jusqu^a  la  prise  de  Rome 
par  les  Oauiois  (La  Haye,  1740-1750,  2  vols.  12mo). 
This  edition  is  full  of  faults ;  Chiniac  de  la  Bastide  has 
given  a  second,  revised  and  enlarged  after  the  MSS. 
of  the  author  (Paris,  1771,  2  vols.  4to,  or  8  vols.  12mo), 
which  was  translated  into  (verman  by  Purmann  (Frank- 
fort. 1777-1784,  3  vols.  8vo),  "This  work,"  says  the 
Journal  des  Savants^  ^  is  vary  curious  and  agreeable  in 
many  respects ;  it  is  full  of  an  extremely  varied  erudi- 
tion. The  author,  not  satisfied  with  proving  what  he 
advances,  always  accompanies  iiis  proofs  with  judicious 
reflections,  from  which  he  afterwards  -draws  very  ex- 
tended conclusions,  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  aU  the  different  peoples  of 
Europe."  The  editor  has  added  to  the  Histaire  des 
Celfes  several  dissertations  by  Pellontier ;  among  others 
the  Diseours  sur  les  Gaiates,  which  gained  for  him  in 
1742  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
See  Brucker,  Pinacothecay  d^ciii.  No.  9 ;  Formey,  Klogrs; 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  C«- 
niraley  xxxix,  514. 

Felon.    SeePELONiTK. 

Feronite  (Heb,  with  the  art.  hap-Peloni',  *^^i^Dh, 
as  if  from  a  place  or  man  Pehn,  otherwise  unknown ; 
Sept.  6  ^tXutvi  V.  r.  u  ^aXXtavi,  1  Chron.  xi,  27;  6  ^fX- 
Xhtvi,  1  Chron.  xi,  86;  6  Ik  ^aX\ovi\  I  Chron.  xxvii, 
10;  Vulg.  PhalottHes,  PhdonUes^  Phaltomies).  Two  of 
David's  mighty  men,  Helez  and  Ahijah,  are  called  Pel- 
onites  (1  Chron.  xi,  27,  86).  From  1  Chron.  xxvii,  10 
it  appears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  "Pelonite*'  would  therefore  be  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  his  place  of  birth  or  residence.  But  in  the 
Targum  of  rabbi  Joseph  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  a 
patronymic,  and  is  rendered  in  the  last-mentioned  pas- 
sage "  of  the  seed  of  Pelan."  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxUi 
Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  "the  Paltite,"  that  is,  as  Beru 
theau  (on  1  Chron.  xi)  conjectures,  of  Beth  -  Palet,  or 
Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of  Jndah.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  "Pelonite"  is  the  correct  reading.  See 
Paltite.  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite"  appears  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  84  as  "  Eliam  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilon- 
ite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a  corruption;  "Ahijah" 
forming  the  first  part  of  "Ahithophel,"  and  "Pelonite" 
and  "  Gilonite"  differing  only  by  D  and  SU  If  we  follow 
the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  xxvii,  the  place  from  which  Heles 
took  his  name  would  be  of  the  form  Phallu,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  Sept  must  have  had  a 
differently  pointed  text.  In  HeK  *^9^D,  pelonif  as  an 
appellative,  corresponds  to  the  Greek  o  duvOf  ''soch  a 
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one :"  it  still  ezifts  in  Arabic  and  in  the  Spanish  Don 
f\UanOy  Mr.  So-and-so. — Smith. 

Pelopela,  a  festival  observed  by  the  people  of  Elis 
in  honor  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in  imitation  of  Her- 
Cttles,  who  sacrificed  to  Pelops  in  a  trench,  as  it  was 
usual,  when  the  manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the 
objects  of  worship. 

Pelops,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  grandson  of  Zeus 
and  the  son  of  Tantalus,  was  slain  by  his  lather,  and 
served  up  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  test  their  omniscience.  They  were 
not  deceived,  and  would  not  touch  the  horrible  food ; 
but  Ceres,  being  absorbed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter,  ate  part  of  a  shoulder  without  observing. 
The  gods  then  commanded  the  membeis  to  be  thrown 
into  a  caldron,  o«it  of  which  Clotho  brought  the  boy 
again  alive,  and  the  want  of  the  shoulder  was  supplied 
by  an  ivory  one.  According  to  the  legend  most  gen- 
eral in  later  times,  Pelops  was  a  Phrygian,  who,  being 
driven  1^  Ilos  from  Sipylos.  came  with  great  treasures 
to  the  peninsula  which  derived  flrom  him  the  name  of 
Peloponnesus,  married  Hippodymia,  obtained  her  fa- 
ther's kingdom  by  conquering  him  in  a  chariot-race, 
and  became  the  father  of  Atreus,  Thyestes,  and  other 
sons.  But  in  whai  appear  to  be  the  oldest  traditions, 
he  is  represented  as  a  Greek,  and  not  as  a  foreigner. 
He  was  said  to  have  revived  the  Olympic  games,  and 
was  particulariy  honored  at  Olympia. — ^Chambers. 

Peloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thessalians  in 
commemoration  of  the  news  which  they  received  by 
one  Peioriua  that  the  mountains  of  Tempe  had  been 
separated  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  lay  there  stagnated  had  found  a  passage  into 
the  Alpheus,  and  left  behind  a  vast,  pleasant,  and  most 
delightful  plain,  etc 

Pelt,  Amtom  Fbikdrich  Ludwio,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Regensburg  June  28, 1799,  and  was 
educated  first  at  BUckeburg  and  Altona,  and  then  at 
the  universities  in  Jena,  ELiel,  and  Berlin.  At  the  last- 
named  high  school  he  became  "Privatdocent"  in  1826,  in 
1829  was  made  extraordinary  professor  at  Greifswalde, 
and  in  1835  regular  professor  at  KieL  After  the  subju- 
gation of  Schleswick-Holstein  by  the  Danes,  Pelt  was 
dismissed,  and  he  was  made  university  professor  at 
Greifswalde,  and  given  the  living  of  Kemnitz,  near  by. 
He  died  in  1861.  His  principid  work  is  Theoloffitde 
Enqfklopadie  ala  System  im  Zusammeahange  mU  der 
Geschidite  der  tkeoL  Wiuensehafi  u.  ihrer  emzdnen 
ZfDoge  (Hamb.  and  Gotha,  1848).  Besides,  he  pub- 
lished, Commentar  zu  dm  Thetscdoniackm  Brief m  (1829) : 
— Der  Kcanpf  a\u  dem.  Gkatben  (1887),  a  reply  to 
Strauss;  and,  with  Rheinwald,  HomiUarium  palritti- 
eum  (Berl.1829, 4  Nos.),  which,  unfortunately,  was  never 
completed.  He  also  founded  in  Kiel  in  1888  the  peri- 
odical if  t^orfietten. 

Pelte  (Lat.  PeUanus),  TnitoDORB  AirroiKs  db,  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in  1552  at  Pelte,  a  depart- 
ment of  li^ge.  He  assumed  the  dress  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  then  theology 
at  Augsburg.  He  died  in  that  city  May  2, 1584.  Besides 
different  treatises  of  controversy,  we  have  of  his  works, 
Paraphrcuis  et  schoOa  in  Proverbia  Salomonia  (Antw. 
1606, 4to) ;  and  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
ConcUii  EpheainH  prinU  acta  (Ingolstadt,  1576,  fol.)  *. — 
GrcBcorum  xvHi  Patrum  homiiitB  in  pracipua  Jesta 
(ibid.  1579, 8vo)  :— the  Commentaires  of  Andr^  of  Caesa- 
rea,  of  Victor  of  Antioch,  etc  See  Foppens,  BiU.  Bel- 
gica;  Kobold,  Lexicon, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeniraUj 
xxxix,  518. 

Pelton,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  March  25, 1776. 
He  received  his  education  in  a  classical  school  at  Mont- 
gomery, studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by 
Hudson  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  181*6 
as  pastor  of  the  Ghuioh  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  and  sub- 


sequently of  the  Church  in  Havewlraw,  N.  J.  He  died 
July  10, 1864.  Mr.  Pelton  was  a  man  of  stroni^  mind,  s 
ready  preacher,  and  a  good  pastor.  See  Wilaooy  PretL 
aitt.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  160. 

Pelusidtn  (from  thiKoq,  nmd),  a  name  applied  bj- 
the  Oriffenittt  in  the  8d  centuiy  to  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, denoting  that  they  were  earthly,  seniwal,  csr- 
nally  minded  men,  because  they  differed  from  them  in 
their  apprehension  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  bodies. 

Pelvert,  Bon-Fran^ois  BiviAbe  (called  iks  cMe), 
a  French  theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  5, 1714.  He  was  s 
member  of  a  community  of  clergymen  formed  in  the 
parish  of  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois,  and  was  admitted 
to  orders  by  Bossnet,  bishop  of  Troye^  who  procured 
him,  besides  several  benefices,  a  theological  chair  in  hi» 
seminary.  Dismissed  by  bishop  Poncet  de  la  Riviere, 
he  retired  to  the  community  of  Saint-Joese  at  Parts,  and 
in  1763  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Utrecht.  His  rdTusil 
to  adhere  to  the  formulary  prevented  him  from  perfwm- 
ing  any  ecclesiastical  duty.  He  died  in  Paris  Jan.  18, 
1781.  His  principal  writings  are,  Diuertatiune  smr  Fap^ 
probation  rUceseaire  pour  admimUrer  le  taertmad  de 
phtHenoe  (1755, 12mo)  ^— five  LeUres  sur  la  <^imction 
de  la  reliffion  natureUe  etdela  religion  rivelee  (17G9-70L  i 
vols.  12mo) : — six  Lettrea  oit  ton  examine  la  doctrine  de 
quelques  ecriuaku  modemei  conire  lee  ineredtUes  (177t>, 
2  vols.  12mo);  directed  against  the  Jesuiu  Delaaiaic, 
Floris,  Paulian,  and  Nonnotte: — Dittertation  etir  la  ta- 
cr\fice  de  la  mease  (1779, 12mo),  which  drew  him  into  s 
sharp  controversy  with  Plowden,  and  were  followed  by 
a  Bifenee  (1781, 8  vols.  12mo)  -.—ExpoeiiioH  et  Con^- 
raieon  de  la  doctrine  dea  andena  e/  dea  mmttamx  ^i- 
loaophea  (1787,  2  vols.  12mo),  in  which  the  nenssitT 
of  revelation  is  established.  Abb^  Pelvert  edited  the 
treatise  De  Gratia  of  the  abb^  Gouilin  (1781,  8  rob. 
4to),  and  left  a  large  number  of  manuscripts^  See  Frere, 
Bibliog,  Normande,  voL  ii ;  FeUer  et  Weias,  Biog,  Uw. 
s.  V. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginhrale,  xxxix,  519. 

PelvictUa  Amal&mm  is  a  tenn  apf^Ued  to  the 
metal  stands  for  the  crueta  (q.  v.). 

Pemberton,  Ebeneser  (1),  a  Gon^regatlonal 
minister,  was  bom  about  1661,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  where,  after  graduation,  he  taught 
for  a  while.  Aug.  28,  1700,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Boston  *<  Old  South  Church,*'  and  remained  in  that  place 
until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 1717.  He  published  a  number 
of  SermonSj  three  prefatory  Epistlea^  etc  (1710-19;  putK 
lished  collectively  in  1727,  8vo).  His  Eleetion  Sennem 
of  1710  was  highly  esteemed.  See  Sprague,  A  muds  of 
the  Amer.  Pu^pUj  voL  i. 

Pemberton,  Ebeneser  (2),  a  Congrq^tionsi 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1704,  ia 
Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721; 
served  for  some  time  as  chaplain  at  Castle  WilHaoi. 
and  in  1727  became  pastor  of  the  Pkesbyterian  Charch 
in  New  York,  where  he  labored  until  1758,  when  be  re^ 
signed,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Middle  Streei 
Church,  Boston,  March  6, 1754^  and  there  remained  un- 
til it  was  closed  by  the  Revolution  in  1775.  Thongh 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachen  of  hi%  time,  hi^ 
friendship  for  governor  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  fioclu 
caused  an  imputation  of  disloyalty,  and  created  difficul- 
ties in  the  Church.  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  9, 177SL 
He  published,  Sermona  on  aeveral  Stdgecta^  preacked  in 
the  Preabgterian  Church  in  Nem  York  (l78S)s^D^ 
leian  Lecture  (IIGS) :  ^  Salvation  bg  Grace  tkremgi 
Faith ;  Eight  Sermona  preached  at  Boaton  (1774) ;  and  a 
few  occasional  Sermona  (1781-71).  See  Sprague,  .4»- 
nala  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  886. 

Pemberton,  Israel  (l),  a  Croaker  preacher  of 
great  usefulness,  was  the  son  of  Phineas  PienibaftaB^eae 
of  the  early  settlen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bnclis  County  of  that  state  in  1684.  He 
ticed  to  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  <A>naiderable  meiehaaiB  ef  tlwt 
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dtj.  He  took  an  acdye  part  in  the  |Niblie  affitin  of 
the  province,  and  was  for  nineteen  years  a  member  of 
the  General  AssemUy.  Having  been  trained  reli|pously, 
he  sustained  through  life  an  unblemished  character  by 
his  justice,  intqprity,  and  uprightnesSi  He  was  endowed 
with  a  pecnliar  sweetness  oi  disposition,  which  rendered 
his  company  agreeaUe  aud  instructive.  He  also  devoted 
himsdf  to  the  ministration  of  the  truth,  and  approved 
himself  a  faithful  elder,  manifesting  by  his  meekness  and 
humility  that,  having  submitted  himself  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  cross,  be  was  qualified  to  oounsel  others  in 
the  way  of  holiness.  While  attending  the  funeral  of  an 
acquaintance,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  supposed  to  be 
apoplexv,  and  expired  in  about  an  hour,  Jan.  19, 1754. 
See  Janney,  Hist,  of  Friends,  iii,  884. 

Pembertbn,  Israel  (3),  a  Quaker  philanthropist, 
was  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  grandson  of  Phin- 
easywho  came  over  with  Penn,and  settled  near  the  Falls 
of  Delaware.  Israkl,  his  grandson,  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  liberality,  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  acts 
of  benevolence,  especially  to  the  Indians.  He  died  at 
PhiladelphU  in  1779,  aged  68  years. 

Pamberton,  John,  a  devoted  Quaker  preacher,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  and  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1728.  John  was  early  inter- 
ested in  the  Gospel  labors  of  his  society,  and  travel- 
led much  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the 
aervioe  of  his  divine  Master.  His  first  visit  to  Europe 
was  in  company  with  John  Churchman,  in  the  year 
1750;  his  second  was  undertaken  in  1782,  and  occupied 
him  until  1789.  His  return  to  his  relatives  and  friends 
after  so  long  an  absence  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
them  all;  but  this  pleasure  was  abated  by  the  early 
discovery  that  he  came  home  under  a  burdened  mind, 
from  an  apprehension  that  his  duty  was  not  fully  per- 
formed, which  occasioned  so  great  distress  and  conflict 
as  sometimes  to  affect  his  bodily  health.  In  his  dis- 
position he  was  modest;  yet  when  his  duty  led  him 
among  the  great  and  distinguished,  his  manner  was 
plain,  solid,  and  dignified.  To  the  different  ranks  of 
aober  people  he  was  open  and  communicative.  To  the 
poor  he  addressed  himself  with  great  tenderness  and 
condescension,  and  might  indeed  be  said  to  have  been 
the  poor  man's  confiding  counsellor  and  friend.  Like 
his  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  about  continually  doing 
good.    He  embarked  for  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of 

1794,  and  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  engaged  in  religious 
labors  which  occupied  him  some  weeks.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
where  there  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  Friends.  At 
Bielefeld  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever;  yet  he  recover- 
ed sufiiciently  to  timvel,  and  reached  Pyrmont  early  in 
the  ninth  month.  He  remained  in  that  vicinitv  about 
four  months,  being  in  very  poor  health,  yet  most  of  the 
time  occupied  in  religious  labors.     He  died  Jan.  81, 

1795.  See  Janney,  History  of  Friends,  iv,  80. 

Pemble,  William,  a  learned  Calvinistic  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  1591 ;  educated  at  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  removed  to  Magdalene  Hall  in  1618,  and 
there  became  a  noted  divinity  reader  and  tutor.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  era- 
ployed  his  learning  very  advantageously  in  explanations 
of  obecore  passages  of  Scripture,  and  thorough  exposi- 
tions of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Zechariah  and  the 
txx>k  of  Ecelesiastcai  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  a 
good  Mator,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  ornament  to 
society.  He  died  in  1628.  His  works  were  published 
mt  London  in  one  vol.  foL  (1686;  4th  ed.  Oxford,  1659), 
mad  embrace :  Vindieies  f^idei,  or  a  Treatise  of  Justifica- 
tion, hy  Faith;  A  Treatise  of  the  Providence  of  God; 
Saiomunis  ReeamtaiUm  and  Repentaneey  or  the  Book  of 
JicdeMsattet  explasMd;  The  Period  of  the  Persian  Mon- 
curekg,  wherein  sundry  Places  of  Ezra,  Nehendah,  and 
Xkmiel  are  cleared;  A  short  and  svyeet  Exposition  upon 
the  fint  Nine  Chapters  ofZecharie;  Sermon  on  1  Cor, 
ff  19,  20;  Introduction  to  the  worthy  Receioing  of  the 


Lor^s  Supper;  Fioe  godly  andprofikMe  Sermons;  A 
Summe  of  Morali  Philosophy,     See  Wood,  Athenm 
Oxon. ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student;  Darling,  Cydop,_ 
BibUoyr.  s.  t.  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ondAmer,  Auth, 

S.T. 

Pembroke,  AmiB,  Couniess  of  a  noted  English 
lady  philanthropist,  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
GeoTge  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  bom 
at  Skipton  CasUe,  in  Craven,  in  1689.  To  endowments 
naturally  of  a  high  order  she  added  all  those  accom- 
plishments which  her  high  rank  and  extensive  wealth 
brought  within  her  reach.  According  to  bishop  Rain- 
bow, "she  could  discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers, 
scholars,  merchants,  divines,  statesmen,  and  good  house- 
wives in  any  kind."  But  she  preferred  "  the  study  of 
those  noUe  Berceans,  and  those  honorable  women  who 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily ;  with  Mary,  she  chose 
the  better  part  of  hearing  the  doctrine  of  ChrisL"  She 
was  twice  married :  her  first  husband  was  Richard,  earl 
of  Dorset ;  her  second,  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery.  She  survived  the  latter  forty-five  years, 
during  which  time  she  employed  herself  in  a  constant 
series  of  good  works,  extensive  charities,  and  generosity 
to  learned  men ;  also  in  erecting  sacred  edifices,  a  noble 
hospital,  and  many  other  stately  buildings,  both  for  the 
honor  of  her  family  and  for  the  public  good.  While 
she  was  exemplary  in  her  own  religious  observances, 
she  was  careful  also  that  none  of  her  servants  should  be 
remiss  or  negligent  in  that  respect.  In  her  intercourse 
with  others  she  was  condescending,  and  ever  strove  to 
obliterate  from  their  minds  any  consciousness  of  inferi- 
ority.     She  died  in  1674. 

Fen  (::9,  ^,  Job  xix,  24;  Psa.  xlv,  1 ;  Jer.  viii,  8; 
xvii,  1 ;  and  19*^11,  chiret,  Isa.  viii,  1)  properiy  means 
a  style  or  reed.  The  instruments  with  which  characters 
wsre  formed  in  the  writing  of  the  ancients  varied  with 
the  materials  to  be  written  npoiu  The  proper  pen  was 
made  of  reed,  calamus,  hence  a  reed  pen  {jlet,  xxxvi,  4; 
8  John,  18).  This  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  pen 
for  writing  on  soft  materials;  and  it  is  still  used  by  the 
Turks,  Syrians,  Persians,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  and  other 
Orientals,  as  their  languages  could  not  be  written  with- 
out difficulty  with  pens  made  like  ours  from  quillii. 
Upon  tablets  of  wax  a  metallic  pen  or  stylus  was  em- 
ployed. In  engraving  upon  bard  substeuoes,  such  as 
stone,  wood,  or  metallic  plates,  **  an  iron  pen,**  or  graver 
of  iron  or  copper,  was  employed  (Job  xix,  24).  Sec 
Ink;  Rked;  Writimo.  From  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  some  of  the  ancient  reeds,  as  preserved 
in  pictures  found  at  Herculaneum,  we  may  perceive 
how  easily  the  same  word  (OSV,  sh^bet)  might  denote 

the  sceptre  or  badge  of  authority  belonging  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe,  and  also  a  pen  for  writing  with.  •  For 
although  the  two  instrumente  are  sufficiently  distinct 
among  us,  yet,  where  a  long  rod  of  cane,  or  reed  per- 
haps, was  (like  a  general's  truncheon,  or  baton,  in  mod- 
em days)  the  ensign  of  command,  and  a  lesser  rod  of 
the  same  nature  was  formed  into  a  pen  and  used  as 
such,  they  had  considerable  resemblance.  This  may 
account  for  the  phraseology  aud  parallelism  in  Judges 
V,  14: 

*'Oat  of  Machtr  came  down  governors  (les^lslntors) ; 
Out  of  Zebnlnn  they  that  hold  the  shebet  of  writers.'* 

The  ancients  also  used  styles  to  write  on  teblets  cover- 
ed with  wax.  The  Psalmist  says  (Psa.  xlv,  1),  **  My 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  The  Hebrew 
signifies  rather  a  style,  which  was  a  kind  of  bodkin, 
made  of  iron,  brass,  or  bone,  sharp  at  one  end,  the  other 
formed  like  a  little  spoon,  or  spatula.  The  sharp  end 
was  used  for  writing  letters,  the  other  end  expunged 
them.  The  writer  could  put  out  or  correct  what  he 
disliked,  and  yet  no  erasure  appear,  and  he  could  write 
anew  as  often  as  he  pleased  on  the  same  place.  On 
this  is  founded  that  advice  of  Horace,  of  oflen  turning 
the  style,  and  blotting  out,  *'  Snpe  stylum  vertas  iterum, 
quiB  digna  legi  sint  scripturus."    Scriptnre  alludes  to 
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the  same  eufltom  (2  Kings  xxi,  18),  **  I  will  blot  out 
Jenualem  as  men  blot  oat  writing  from  their  writuig 
tablets."  I  will  turn  the  tablets,  and  draw  the  style 
over  the  wax,  tiU  nothing  appear— not  the  least  trace. 
Isaiah  (viii,  1)  received  orders  from  the  Lord  to  write 
in  a  great  roll  of  parchment,  with  the  style  of  a  man, 
what  should  be  dictated  to  hino.  It  is  asked,  What  is 
meant  by  this  style  of  a  man  ?  It  could  not  be  one  of 
these  styles  of  metal;  they  were  not  used  for  writing 
iin  parchment.  It  is  probable  that  the  style  of  a  man 
signifies  a  manner  of  writing  which  is  easy,  simple, 
natural,  and  intelligible.  For  generally  the  prophets 
expressed  themselves  in  a  parabolical,  enigmatical,  and 
obscure  style.  Here  God  intended  that  Isaiah  should 
not  speak  as  the  prophets,  but  as  other  men  used  to  do. 
Jeremiah  says  (viii,  8)  the  style  of  the  doctors  of  the 
law  is  a  style  of  error ;  it  writes  nothing  but  lies.  lit- 
erally, ^  The  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain."  They  have 
promised  you  peace,  but  behold  war.  He  says,  ^  The 
sia  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond.  It  is  graven  upon  the  table  of 
their  heart,"  or  engraven  on  their  heart,  as  on  writing 
tablets.  The  Hebrew  says,  a  graver  of  shamir, — Calmet. 

Penal  laaiiirs  are  statutes  enacted  for  the  secubur 
punishment  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  religious 
error.  Thus  the  laws  against  Nonconformists  m  Eng- 
land were  as  follows: 

"  1.  An  act  for  well jfovemlng  and  ro^latins  corpora- 
tions, 13  Cor.  II,  c.  1.  By  this  act  all  who  bore  office  in  sny 
city,  corporation,  town,  or  borough  were  reoulred  to  take 
the  oaths  and  sobscribe  the  declai-Htiou  therein  mentioned, 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  tnmed 
the  dissenters  oat  of  the  government  of  all  corporations. 
9.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  14  Car.  II,  c.  4.  By  it  sil  parsons, 
vicars,  and  ministers,  who  enioyed  any  prerermeut  in  the 
Chnrch,  were  obliged  to  declnre  their  unfeigned  assent 
•  and  consent  to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com^ 
vum  Fratjer.  etc.,  or  be  ifuo/aeto  deprived ;  and  all  school- 
mnpters  nnd  teachers  were  prohibited  fh)m  teachiue  youth 
without  license  from  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  un^r  pain 
of  three  months'  imprisonment.  8.  An  act  to  prevent  and 
suppress  seditions  conventicles,  16  Car.  II,  c.  4,  in  which  It 
was  declared  unlawful  to  be  present  at  any  meeting  for 
religious  worship,  except  according  to  the  nsage  or  the 
Charch  of  Englsnd,  where  live  besmes  the  family  should 
be  assembled.  The  first  and  second  offences  wera  made 
HUbJect  to  a  certain  fine,  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
on  ctmviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  on  the  oath  of  a 
single  witness:  and  the  third  offence,  on  conviction  at 
the  sessions,  or  before  the  Jastices  of  assise,  was  pnnish- 
fthle  bv  transportation  for  seven  years.  4.  An  act  for  re- 
straiuine  Nonconformists  from  inhabiting  in  corporations. 
IT  Cnr.  n,  c.  S.  By  it  all  dissenting  mlnltiters  who  woula 
not  take  an  oath  therein  specified  against  the  lawfnlness 
of  ukiug  up  arms  ngalust  the  king  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever, and  that  they  would  never  attempt  any  alteration 
of  ffovernmeut  in  uhnrch  and  State,  were  banished  five 
mites  from  all  corporation  towns,  ana  subject  to  a  fine  of 
^640  in  case  they  should  preach  iu  any  conventicle.  6. 
Another  act  to  prevent  and  suppress  seditious  couven- 
ticlets  iS  Car.  II,  c.  B.  Any  persons  who  tausht  in  sach  con- 
venticles-were subject  to  a  penalty  of  jCM  (or  the  first,  and 
je40  for  every  subsequent  offence ;  and  any  person  who 
permitted  snch  a  conventicle  to  be  held  in  nls  house  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £80 ;  and  Justices  of  peace  were  empow- 
ered to  break  open  doors  where  they  were  informed  such 
conventicles  were  held,  and  take  the  offenders  iutocnstody. 
6.  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  might  hap()en  from 
popibh  recusantH,  commonly  called  the  Test  Act,  whereby 
every  person  was  incapacitated  from  holding  a  place  of 
trust  nnder  the  government.,  without  taking  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Scotland,  about  1568,  it  was 
enacted  that  every  examinable  girl  or  stripling  must 
communicate  in  the  parish  church  or  pay  a  fine.  In 
1600  and  in  1641  fines  were  imposed  on  all  non-oom- 
municants  above  fifteen  yean  of  age.  Dr.  Lee  prints 
a  portion  of  a  session  record,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Megget.  spous  to  Thomas  Clark,  in  Rosline,  and 
Helen  Denholme,  spous  to  James  Clerk,  yr,  for  not  com- 
municating at  this  last  communion,  confeasit,  and  credit 
them  never  to  omit  the  said  occasion,  and  payet  10s. 
Aug.  22.— Two  men  in  Roslin,  for  not  communicating, 
were  penitent,  and  payed  everie  ane  of  them  4s.  6d'' 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  papists  or  trafficking 
priests,  and  again,  ^gaiiist  all  who  would  not  conform 


to  prelacy  in  the  days  of  the  Staaitt.  ICiiiiaten  woe 
banished  and  forbidden  to  preach,  and  tortnre  from  the 
thumbkin  and  boot  in  manv  cases  was  reaoited  to.  Prat- 
estant  penal  laws  against  papists  are  as  bad  in  princi- 
ple as  popish  penal  laws  against  FkoteatantaL  As  late 
as  1700,  in  Scotland,  a  statute  was  sanctioned  by  king 
William  to  the  following  effect:  It  re-eoActa  a  great 
number  of  the  old  acts  which  make  the  hearing  of  ombb 
a  capital  offence,  imposes  fines  and  imprisonment  upon 
every  man  who  should  harbor  paptrts,  or  aell  then 
books,  or  remove  their  children  out  of  the  country  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  presbj'tcry.  It  then  goes  oa 
to  state  at  great  length : 

1.  That  every  one  who  shsll  seize  a  popish  priest  in  the 
country  shall  receive  a  reward  from  govemmeut:  and  if 
the  priert  fhall  attempt  to  conceal  hia  pn»feesioD,  be  thaJii 
be  banished :  and  ff  he  should  return,  oe  pat  to  deittb.  i 
If  any  person  whatever  shall  be  found  in  a  place  when 
there  are  any  of  the  vestments  or  images  used  in  popiifa 
worship,  ana  refhse  to  purge  himself  of  pnpery,  be  uiall 
lie  banished,  with  certificate  of  death  if  he  should  retnm. 
ft.  That  the  children  of  papists  shall  be  taken  tram  then 
by  their  Protestant  relations.  4.  No  papist  aluill  porcbsse 
land;  and  should  he  do  so,  and  the  seller  cmne  \o  ibe 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  he  shall  retain  both  the  price  and 
the  land,  and  the  papist  shall  have  no  redress.  6.  Tlut 
uo  papist,  above  fifteen  yeare  of  age,  ahaD  Inherit  any 
l>roperty  left  to  him  by  another;  and  when  he  comes  to 
fifteen  years  of  nge^  if  be  does  not  then  become  a  Proles 
taut,  it  shall  be  again  taken  from  him.  6.  That  it  ahall  aot 
be  In  the  power  of  any  papist  to  aell  and  dispone  any  her- 
itable property  whatever.  T.  That  no  money  c«n  be  left 
to  any  Roman  Catholic  Institution.  &  That  if  anv  persoa 
apostatize  fk'om  Protestantism  to  Romaniem,  be  uiall  fup- 
felt  his  estate  to  hia  next  Protestant  heir.  9.  That  do  pa- 
pist can  be  a  curator,  a  factor,  a  schoolmaster,  a  teacher 
of  any  kind  whatever.  10.  That  no  Protestant  shall  keep 
a  domestic  servant  who  Is  a  paplsL  11.  The  presbytctr 
of  the  bounds  has  power  to  apply  the  oath  oT  pomxioo, 
which  was  as  solemn  and  inqulutorlal  as  man  could  frame 
it. 

When  will  men  learn  that  the  forcible  repression  of 
opinion  is  not  the  way  to  change  it?  When  it  waspnv 
posed  to  alter  some  of  those  last  penal  laws,  Scotland  rt*»e 
in  terrible  uproar,  and  the  first  attempt  bad  to  be  aban- 
doned. Those  who  enjoyed  freedom  themselves  woukl 
not  allow  it  to  others;  those  who  had  smaned  under  }•*- 
pery  made  it  smart  in  turn,  for  they  had  not  leanieJ 
the  lesson  of  toleration. — Eadie.    See  Toleratios. 

Penalosa,  Juan  db,  a  Spanish  hiatorical  paintsr. 
was  bom  at  Baesa  in  1581.  He  was  one  of  the  abfesc 
scholars  of  Pablo  de  Cespedes  at  Cordova,  and  aando- 
ously  imitated  his  style.  He  painted  aome  worits  for 
the  churches,  but  more  for  the  convents.  Hia  pieuirs 
of  St.  Barbe,  at  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  b  aaid  to  bs 
a  magnificent  performance,  executed  entirely  in  the 
style  of  his  master.  Penalosa  died  in  168&  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog,  DicL  oftfu  Fine  >irfs,  ii,  669L 

Penalties  of  tiyb  Mosaic  Law.  In  this  the  c(«- 
trolling  principle  was  the  simple  and  natural,  and  there- 
fore in  eariy  times  general,  one  of  recompense  or  re- 
venge (Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  Alterth,  ii,  118),  the  i^  to- 
lionit  (see  Rothmaier,  Jut  Talinnis,  Jen.  1700;  amp. 
Polyb.  V,  9,  6),  which  was  directed  even  against  besats 
(Exod.  xxi,  2S  sq.,  28 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  17  sq. :  Dent.  xix.  l€ 
sq. ;  comp.  Gen.  ix.  5 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  19),  and  the  kindnd 
notion  of  compensation  for  private  trespasses  (ExaL 
xxi,  86 ;  xxii,  1,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  6>  The  design  of  de- 
terring men  from  wrong  by  terror  waa  held  in  rie« 
(DeuL  xvii.  IB;  xix,  20;  xxi,  21) ;  but  this  slKMikl  »4 
(with  Michaelis,  Mot,  Reehty  v,  6  sq, ;  and  Kleioschrn^ 
PemL  Rechff  ii,  138)  be  pressed  too  far,  although  it  esc- 
not  he  (with  Welker,  fjetzfe  Gnmde,  p.  292)  wboDy  de^ 
iiied.  This  principle  of  revenge  is  found  alao  in  the  an* 
cient  legislation  of  the  Greeks,  Komans,  and  £grptisp« 
(on  the  last,  see  esp.  Diod.  Sic  i,  75).  The  paitiodst 
penalties  among  the  Israelites  consisted  in  death,  stripeai 
imprisonment,  and  in  the  payment  of  suiiib  of  bmbst. 
which  were  either  fixed  by  tlie  law  (DeaC  xxii,  19.  ^  ^ 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  injured  paity  (Ex«<J. 
xxi,  22),  or  took  the  place  of  certain  pereonal  pcnalx>e« 
(ver.  29  sq.),  for  the  redemption  of  which  iq  this  way 
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^▼bion  hiEd  been  made.  The  peiialtjr  of  banuhment 
does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  for  the  phrase  ^  cut 
oflT  from  among  his  people"  cannot  be  thus  understood 
[see  EzccutiomJ;  not  is  such  a  punishment  at  all  in 
the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  law.  The.  accidental  killing 
of  a  man  led  to  temporaxy  exile,  but  within  a  free  city 
of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  All  these  penalties  bear  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  mildness,  in  view  of  the  crimes  against 
which  they  are  denounced  and  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  especially  when  compared  with  those  in- 
flicted by  other  ancient  nations  (e.  g.  the  Egyptians, 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  77).  Nor  did  they  bring  infamy  upon  the 
criminal,  for  punishments  involving  social  and  civil 
di^piadation  were  unknown  to  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
were  also  free  from  torture ;  nor  was  this  admitted  even 
in  the  case  of  an  inquisition  until  the  time  of  the  Her- 
ods  (Joeephua,  Ant.  xvi,  8,  4;  10,  8;  xvii,  4,  1).  Jo- 
sephus,  indeed  {Apion,  u,  80),  speaks  of  the  Mosaic  pen- 
alties as  more  severe  than  those  inflicted  among  other 
nations.  But  thu  is  merely  comparative.  The  freedom 
of  the  Mosaic  law  from  torture  will  appear  the  more 
to  its  honor  if  we  remember  that  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions have  only  begun  to  refrain  from  it,  and  to  punish 
the  worst  criminals  with  simple  death,  in  very  recent 
tinoe  (Abegg,  Lekrit,  d.  Strafrechttvoiaunsch.  p.  187). 
The  pardoning  power,  with  which  the  administration 
of  justice  is  associated  in  modem  states,  accwds  with 
this  character  of  punbhment;  but  prescription,  in  the 
criminal  law  {prmtcnptio  crimims),  corresponds  merely 
to  the  ancient  right  of  blood-revenge.  Of  a  gradation 
of  penalties,  increasing  with  each  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing  (oomp.  Abe^g,  Op, 
cit,  p.  230),  but  it  appears  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  later  Jews  (Mishna,  Sanhedr,  ix,  6).  The  expi- 
ation by  children  of  the  offences  of  their  parents  is  no- 
where ordered  in  the  law,  although  it  was  usual  among 
other  ancient  nations  (Cicero,  Ad  Brut.  15).  On  the 
contrary,  Deot.  xxiv,  16  directly  opposes  this  practice 
(oomp.  2  Kings  xiv,  6;  2  Chron.  xxv,  4).  But  in  Josh, 
vil,  24  some  understand  that  the  whole  family  were 
sharars  in  the  guilt.  (But  see  Achan.  Keil*8  remarks 
on  the  passage  are  childish.)  It  may  be  seen  from  2 
Kings  ix,  26  that  lawless  tyranny  sometimes  punished 
children  with  the  father;  but  the  children  in  the  case 
of  Naboth  were  heirs,  and  Ahab^s  main  design  could  not 
be  fulfilled  while  they  remained  alive  (1  Kings  xxi). 
The  punishment  of  whole  nations  at  the  will  of  an  in- 
dividiiial  (see  Esther  iii,  6)  is  a  work  of  Oriental  despot- 
inn,  of  which  examples  have  been  witnessed  even  in 
HMdem  times  (Arvieux,  i,  891  sq.).  The  only  excep- 
tion was  the  case  of  the  children  of  insolvent  debtors, 
who  were  made  bondmen  by  hard-hearted  creditors  (2 
Kings  iv,  1 ;  Mat-t.  xviii,  25).  The  threat  in  Exod.  xx, 
5  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  jurisprudence  (see  Weg- 
ner's  Jnterpretatio  of  the  passage,  IHteb.  1790). 

Tha«  remains  for  examination  the  vexed  question, 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  whether  the  criminal  tri- 
als and  executions  of  the  Jewish  authorities  could  take 
l^aoe  on  the  Sabbath  and  high  feast-days.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  offenders 
eoakl  be  arrested  on  these  days,  and  that  it  was  done 
appears  from  John  vii,  32 ;  Acts  xii,  8.  But  it  cannot 
be  shown  from  the  Mishna  {Scmhedr,  Ixxxviii,  1)  that 
aeaeions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  held  on  such  days.  See 
Passovkr.  They  certainly  were  not  then  usual  (Mish- 
na, Jom  Tob,  V,  2) ;  and  even  on  the  preceding  day  they 
'were  avoided,  if  possible,  lest  in  any  way  they  should 
be  held  over  into  the  Sabbath.  It  appears  also  from 
^cta  xii,  4  that  com lemnation,  where  possible,  was  post- 
poned until  after  the  festivals.  But  that  executions 
-were  held  during  the  feast  cannot  be  doubted  (Mishna, 
Stmkedr.  xi,  4;  comp.  DeuU  xvii,  12, 13).  Yet  we  can- 
not sappose  that  the  Sabbath,  or  a  feast-day  which  was 
xegarded  as  a  Sabbath,  could  be  chosen  for  such  a  pur- 
fMwe  (see  esp.  Bleek,  Beiir.  zur  Evctngdienkritik,  p.  140 
^.).-;- Winer,  ii,  586^    See  PuMiaHMxirr, 


Fenanoe  (Let  pamtaaia)  is  the  onttraid  profes^ 
sion  of  sorrow,  as  reptnUmoe  (q.  v.)  is  the  principle  and 
inward  feeling  of  sorrow  for  sin.  The  word  is  used  in  a 
negative  and  a  pontwe  sense.  In  a  negative  sense  pen- 
ance is  manifested  in  the  neglect  of  ordinary  attention  to 
dress,  to  the  care  of  the  penion,  to  the  use  of  food.  In 
a  positive  sense  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  per- 
formance of  some  ocff  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  en<^ 
joined  or  authoritatively  imposed  either  as  a  punbh- 
ment for  offences  by  which  the  party  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  censures  of  that  ecclesiastical  body  called  the 
Church,  or  as  an  expression  of  his  penitence.  For  the 
sake  of  affording  a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  first  consider  the  views  and  practices  of  the  early 
Chrlstiau  Church.  (A  pretty  fuU  account  is  given  by 
Bingham,  Originet  Ecdena,  and  a  more  concise  one  by 
Coleman,  Ancient  Chriatiamty  Exemplijied^  and  upon 
these  we  shall  mainly  depend  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.) 

Penance,  in  the  Christian  Chnreh,  is  an  initiation  of 
the  discipline  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or,  rather,  it  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  institution.  Excommunica- 
tion in  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially  the  same  as 
expttl»on  from  the  synagt^^e  of  the  Jews;  and  the 
penances  of  the  offender,  required  for  his  restoration  to 
his  former  condition,  were  not  materiallv  different  in 
the  Jen-ish  and  Christian  churches.  The  principal 
point  of  distinction  consisted  in  this,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  affected  the  civil  relations  of  the 
offender  under  the  Jewish  economy ;  bnt  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  it  affected  onlv  his  relations  to  that  body. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  institntions  of  the 
Church,  nor  its  situation,  or  constitution  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  was  at  all  compatible  with  the  inter- 
mingling or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges or  penalties.  The  act  of  excommunication  wam 
at  first  an  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  LordV 
Supper  and  iVom  the  agapa.  The  term  itself  im- 
plies separation  from  the  commnnion.  The  practiiH; 
was  derived  from  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  (1  Cur. 
V,  11) :  **  With  such  a  one  no  not  to  eatJ*  From  the 
context,  and  from  1  Cor.  x,  16-18;  xi,  20-84,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  apostle  refers,  not  to  common  meals 
and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  to  these  relig- 
ious festivals.  Examples  of  penitence  or  repentance 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament;  neither  are  there  wanting 
instances,  not  merely  of  individuals,  bnt  of  a  whole  city 
or  people,  performing  acts  of  penitence— fasting,  mourn- 
ing, etc.  (Neh.  ix  and  Jonah  iii).  But  these  acts  of  hu- 
miliation were  essentially  different,  in  their  relations  to 
individuals,  from  Christian  penance.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  Testament  an  instance  of  the  excom- 
munication of  an  offending  member,  and  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by  penance,  agreea- 
bly to  the  authority  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v,  1-^ ;  2  Cor.  ii,  5- 
11).  This  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Church  was 
pronounced  bg  the  assetrdfled  hody^  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  sentence  the  offender 
was  separated  from  the  people  of  the  Lord,  with  whom 
he  had  been  joined  by  baptism,  and  was  reduced  to  his 
former  condition  as  a  heathen  man,  subject  to  the  power 
of  Satan  and  of  evil  spirits.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
import  of  delivering  such  a  one  up  to  Satan.  A  simi- 
lar act  of  excommunication  is  described  briefly  in  1  Cor. 
xvi,  82 :  ^  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  anathema  maranatha."  The  fiapdv  a^a  corre- 
sponds in  sense  with  the  Hebrew  C"in,  and  denotes  a 
thing  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  It  is  only  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  nrx  K3*^Q  expressed  in  the  Greek  character, 
and  means, "  The  Lord  cometh."  The  whole  sentence 
implies  that  the  Church  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
Lord,  who  oometh  to  execute  judgment  upon  him.  All 
that  the  apostle  requires  of  the  Corinthians  is  that  they 
should  exclude  him  from  their  communion  and  fellow- 
ship, so  that  he  should  no  longer  lie  regarded  as  one  of 
their  body.    He  pronounces  no  further  judgment  upon 
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th«  offender,  but  leares  him  to  the  jadgment  of  God. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without?'' 
(ver.  12),  L  e.  those  who  are  not  Christians,  to  which 
clasB  the  exoommunicated  person  would  belong.  **Do 
not  ye  Judge  them  that  are  within?"  i.  e.  full  members 
of  the  Church.  But  them  that  are  w^ithout  God  judg- 
eth ;  or,  rather,  wiUjudgej  KpivHy  as  the  reading  should 
be.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  ii,  1-11,  that  the  Church 
had  not  restored  such  to  the  privileges  of  communion, 
but  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  that  the  apostle  very 
gladly  authorized  the  measure.  It  is  important  to  re- 
mark that  in  the  primitive  Church  penance  related  only 
to  such  as  had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  offender  by  the  Lord  God,  but  hb  leooncili- 
ation  with  the  Church.  It  could,  therefore,  relate  only 
to  open  and  scandalous  offences.  De  occvltis  wmjudi- 
cat  eoderia — the  Church  takes  no  cognisance  of  secret 
sins — was  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Church.  The  eai4y 
fathers  say  expressly  that  the  Church  offers  pardon 
only  for  offences  committed  against  her.  The  forgive- 
ness of  all  sin  she  refers  to  God  himself.  "  Omnia  au- 
tem,"  says  Cyprian  {Ep,  &6),  "  reraiwimus  Deo  omnipo- 
tonti,  in  cujus  potestate  sunt  omnia  reservata."  Such 
are  the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  the  early  writ- 
ers on  this  subject  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to 
confound  these  important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate 
to  the  Church  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins.  The 
readmission  of  penitents  into  the  Church  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  controversy  with  the  early  fathers  and 
ancient  religious  sects.  Some  contended  that  those  who 
had  once  been  excluded  from  the  Church  for  their  crimes 
ought  never  again  to  be  received  to  her  fellowship  and 
communion.  But  the  Church  generally  was  disposed 
to  exercise  a  more  charitable  and  foigiving  spirit.  Dnr^ 
ing  the  severe  persecutions  which  the  Christians  suf- 
fered in  the  early  ages  of  the  Gospel,  many,  through 
fear  of  tortures  and  death,  apostatized  from  the  faith. 
It  frequently  happened,  after  the  danger  was  past.,  that 
these  persons  were  desirous  of  returning  to  communion 
with  the  Church ;  but  they  were  not  readmitted  to  com- 
munion until  they  had  made  a  public  confession  of  their 
offence.  In  this  manner  confession  began  to  be  a  part 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  being  thus,  in  the  first 
instance,  applied  to  a  crime  of  a  public  nature,  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  private  sin.  See  Comfkssion. 
Besides  the  shame  of  public  confession,  the  offending 
party  was  compelled  to  submit  to  public  reproof,  to  acts 
of  penance,  to  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  of  the  LonVs 
Supper,  and  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  all  the  priv- 
ilel^es  of  a  Christian.    See  Pbn itbnts. 

During  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  numerous  councils 
were  held  for  regulating  the  nature  and  duration  of  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  and  for  settling  the  degree  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  be  vested  in  bishops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relaxing  and  shortening  them,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  As  public  confession  was 
soon  found  to  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences, 
offenders  were  permitted  to  confess  their  sins  privately, 
either  to  the  bishops  themselves  or  to  priests  deputed 
by  them  to  hear  such  confessions.  When  the  punish- 
ment, which  was  still  public,  though  the  sin  remained 
secret,  was  finished,  the  penitent  was  formally  received 
into  the  Church  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 
In  the  5th  century  public  penance  was  submitted  to 
with  difficulty  and  reluctance ;  and  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  allow  penance,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  performed 
in  monasteries,  or  in  some  private  place,  before  a  small, 
select  number  of  persons.  This  private  penance  was 
gradually  extended  to  more  and  more  cases;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  practice  of  public 
penance  for  private  sins  was  entirely  abolished.  Stren- 
uous opposition  was  made  to  this  at  first,  but  the  laxer 
custom  prevailed.  About  the  end  of  the  8th  century 
penance  began  to  be  commuted :  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
cient severities,  prayers,  masses,  and  alms  were  substi- 
tuted; and  in  process  of  time  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 


Church  gained  such  an  aaoendeDcy  over  the  nnndi  df 
the  people  as  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  confess  all  their  sins,  however  private  or  beinoos,  to 
the  priests,  who  had  power  to  prescribe  the  cwnditiwa 
of  absolution  (q.  v,). 

The  nature  and  origin  oiprwate  pemmee  m  tt  nbject 
of  controversy  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest 
tauts;  the  former  contending  that  it  had  existed  from 
the  first,  and  that  it  held  the  same  place  eren  in  the 
ages  of  public  penance  for  aeeret  tma  which  the  puUic 
penance  did  for  public  offences.  At  all  ev^ents,  from 
the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  public  disciplioe,  it  hss 
existed  nuiversally  in  the  Roman  Church.  (Sec  be- 
low.) According  to  Protestants,  penance  has  no  eoon- 
tenance  whatever  from  Scripture,  and  is  oontrarv  to 
some  of  the  most  essential  fainciples  o{  the  Chriatisn 
religbn ;  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  jnstificatioB 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  on  the  gtound  of  bis 
complete  or  **  finished**  work ;  penance  bang,  in  faet« 
founded  on  a  doctrine  of  at  least  supplementary  atoae> 
ment  by  the  works  or  sufferings  of  man — the  alnner— 
himself.  The  outward  expressions  of  humiliation,  sor- 
row, and  repenuuce  common  under  the  Jewish  dispea- 
sattoii,  are  regarded  as  very  consistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  that  dispensation,  in  which  so  many  symbol! 
were  employed.  It  is  also  held  that  the  self-iuflicted 
austerities,  as  fasting,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  etc,  of  Jew- 
ish and  ewiiest  Christian  times,  had  for  their  sole  par* 
pose  the  tnor^/foa^ios  of  unholy  lusts  and  sinful  psanoss 
in  the  people  of  God ;  or  the  expression  of  sorrow  for 
sin,  so  that  others  beholding  might  be  warned  of  iti 
evil  and  restrainecl  from  it;  all  which  is  perfectly  ooik 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  if  kept  withis 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  discretion.  Bat  pensoct 
in  any  other  view,  as  a  personal  exerciBe,  is  etteriy  re- 
jected. Arguments  founded  on  the  meaning  of  the 
two  Greek  words  furavoita  and  furafiiKofuUf  botk 
translated  in  our  English  version  repemt.  are  mnch  uiged 
by  many  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  the  foraief 
being  represented  as  equivalent  to  the  En^ish  dopm^ 
ancs;  but  this  is  condemned  by  Pixiteetante  as  iaeoe- 
sistent  with  the  verv  use  of  the  words  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament  itself.  That  penance  began,  as  a  practice,  rerr 
early  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  not  only  admitted  by 
Protestants,  but  it  is  alleged  in  proof  of  the  tcit  early 
growth  of  those  corruptions  which  finally  developed 
themselves  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Ronan 
Catholic  Church,  and  of  which  Protestants  also  bohi 
that  there  are  plain  intimations  in  the  New  Testament, 
not  only  prophetical,  but  showing  the  deTtdofMncat  of 
their  germs  to  have  already  begun  daring  the  ^e  of 
the  apostles. 

In  the  Romish  Church  penance  is  afiinned  to  be 
'*  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Chria 
our  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful,  to  reoondle 
them  to  God  as  often  as  thev  shall  fall  into  sin  aft«r 
baptism"  (Coimctf  of  Trnif,  sees.  1 4,  can.  i).  To  receive 
this  sacrament  three  things  are  necessary :  j^sf,  sonov 
for  sins  committed,  akmg  with  a  purpose  to  comaut 
them  no  more;  seeimdfyf  an  entire  confessioo  of  aU  the 
sins  committed ;  thirdfyy  the  performance  of  the  penanet 
enjoined  by  the  confessor.  By  penance,  as  oidinardf 
employed,  at  least  in  Protestant  literature,  is  meant  dm 
the  entire  sacrament,  but  the  Mat^fiwHot^  or  the  dmK§ 
of  the  penanoe  imposed  by  the  priett  afier  con/Mm^ 
According  to  Roman  theology,  by  the  atooenoent  of 
Christ  and  the  absolution  of  the  confessor  enlv  the 
eternal  punishment  of  sin  is  remitted.  Where  the  pes- 
itent  has  intense  contrition  the  temporal  punishment  v 
also  remitted.  But  ordinarily  the  temporal 
remain  to  be  suffered  either  in  this  life  or  in 
*' Whoever,"  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  <«  shall 
that  the  entire  punishment  is  always  remitted  by  Ged, 
together  with  the  fault,  and  therefore  that  peniieais 
need  no  other  satisfaction  than  faith,  whereby  they  ap- 
prehend Christ  who  has  made  aatisfiiictioQ  for  then,  let 
him  be  aoeursed.**     Penance,  accenliagly,  is  impssed 
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npom  the  sinner,  not  only  to  atone  for  the  ponishment 
due,  but  also  to  care  the  bed  effects  left  by  sin.  If  pen- 
ance be  not  performed  in  this  life,  the  penalties  remain 
to  be  suffereid  in  purgatory  (q.  vOt  unless  they  are  re- 
mitted by  indulgenoe  (q.  v.)-  Besiiles  fasting,  alms, 
abeunence,  which  are  the  general  conditions  of  penance 
in  the  Romish  Church,  there  are  others  of  a  more  par- 
ticular kind,  such  as  the  repeating  of  a  certain  number 
of  Ave  Marias,  paternosters,  and  credos,  the  wearing  of 
hair  shirts,  self-flagellation,  etc.  The  acts  of  the  pen- 
itent are  stated  to  be  the  matter,  as  it  were  (qutui  ma' 
ieria)j  of  this  sacrament,  the  form  of  which  resides  in  the 
words  of  absolution  (^Ibid.  sese.  14^  cap.  8).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  public  penance  is  inflicted 
in  the  Romish  Church,  according  to  Gratian  {Decret, 
pars  i,  Diet.  1,  a  64,  p.  290,  Paris,  1612) : 

'*On  the  flrat  daj  of  Leut  the  penitents  present  them- 
MWes  before  the  bishop,  clad  In  Mckcloth,  with  naked 
feet,  and  eyes  cast  down  on  the  jgronnd.  This  was  to  be 
dune  in  the  presence  of  ihe  principal  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, by  whom  the  penitents  were  introduced  into  the 
cbnrch,  where  the  bishop,  weeping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
clersy  repeated  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  Then,  rl»> 
ins  Irom  pravors,  they  threw  ashes  npon  the  penitents, 
ana  covered  their  heaas  with  sackcloth,  declaring  to  them, 
with  moarnfhl  sishs,  that  as  Adam  was  ejected  n-om  Par- 
adisa,  so  must  they  be  turned  ont  of  the  Charch.  The 
bisbup  then  commanded  the  ofllcers  to  torn  them  ont  of 
the  church  doors;  and  all  the  clergy  followed  after,  re- 
p«tttiug  the  cnrse  urouonnoed  upon  Adam :  '  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread'  (Qen.  lit,  19).  A  siroilnr 
peuanoe  was  Inflicted  npon  them  the  next  time  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered,  which  was  the  Sunday  following. 
All  this  was  done  to  the  end  that  the  penitents,  obeerving 
in  how  great  a  disorder  the  Charch  was  by  reason  of  their 
crimes,  should  not  lightly  esteem  of  penance." 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  so-called  Douai  version  of  the 
Scriptures  the  term  penance  is  generally  substituted  for 
rqaaUanee.  Thus,  eg.**  Except  ye  repent,"  etc,  is  ren- 
dered "Except  ye  do  penance^  and  in  Matt  ii,  2  we 
have  not  **  Repent,"  but  *^  Do  penance^  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  and  again  in  Mark  i,  4:  ''John 
was  in  the  desert  baptizing  and  preaching  the  baptism 
of  pemmee  for  the  remission  of  sins,"    See  Rkpbmt- 

AKCB. 

Dens,  in  his  SytUm  of  Dwtmti;,  divides  penances 
into  three  classes:  vindictive,  medicinal  or  curative, 
and  preservative.    All  satisfoctory  works  he  regards  as 
included  under  the  three  kinds — prayer,  fasting,  and 
almsL    **  The  foUovring,"  says  this  Romish  divine,  **  can 
be  enjoined  under  the  head  of  prayer  once,  or  oftener, 
either  for  many  days  or  weeks,  namely :  1.  To  say  five 
paternosters  and  five  Ave  Marias,  in  memory  of  the  five 
weonds  of  Christ,  either  with  bended  knees  or  out- 
fttretched  arms,  or  before  a  crucifix.    2.  To  recite  the 
rosary,  or  Litanies  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or  of 
the  saints,  etc    8.  To  read  the  psalm  Miserere,  or  the 
seven  penitential  psalms.    4.  To  hear  mass,  or  praises. 
or  preaching.   5.  To  read  a  chapter  in  Thomas  i.  Kero- 
pi&    6.  To  visit  churches,  to  pray  before  the  tabernacle. 
7.  At  atated  hours,  in  the  morning,  evening,  during  the 
day,  or  as  often  as  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  clock,  to 
renew  orally  or  in  the  heart  ejaculatoty  prayers,  acts 
of  contrition  or  charity,  such  as  *  I  love  thee,  O  Lord, 
above  all  things;'  *  I  detest  all  my  sins:  I  am  resolved 
to  sin  no  more ;'  '  O  Jesus,  crucified  for  me,  have  mercy 
f  »n  me,'  etc    8.  At  an  appointed  day  to  confess  again, 
cvr,  at  any  rate,  to  return  to  the  confessor.    To  fasting 
may  be  referred  whatever  pertains  to  the  mtvtification 
of  the  body,  so  that  a  perfect  or  partial  fast  can  be  en- 
Joined.     (1)  Let  bim  fast  (Jeria  texia)  on  the  sixth 
tioly  day,  or  oftener.     (2)  Let  him  fast  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  day.     (8)  Let  him  not  drink  before  noon, 
or  in  the  afternoon,  unless  at  dinner  or  supper,  though 
tt«  may  be  thirsty;  let  him  abstain  from  wine  and  from 
cerwina  forii,     (4)  Let  bim  eat  less,  and  take  in  the 
evening  only  half  the  quantity.      (5)  Let  him  rise 
eaulier  from  bed;  let  him  kneel  frequently  and  for  a 
long  period;  let  him  suffer  celd,  observe  silence  for  a 
eertain  time,  and  abstain  from  sports  and  recreations, 


etc  To  alms  is  referred  whatever  may  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbor.  (1)  To  give  mone}', 
clothes,  food,  etc  (2)  To  furnish  personid  assistance, 
to  wait  on  the  sick,  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, etc,  and  other  woiis  of  mercy,  whether  corporeal 
or  spiritual" 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  Church  of  Rome  affirms 
*' penance"  to  be  a  *' sacrament,"  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  and  secret  '*  confession"  to  be  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  instituted  by  the  divine  Uw;  and  she 
anathematizes  those  who  contradict  her:  the  Church 
of  England  denies  **  penance"  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the 
Gospel,  affirms  it  to  have  **  grown  of  the  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  the  apostles,"  and  ^  not  to  have"  the  proper  "  nat- 
ure of  a  sacrament,"  as  ''not  having  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony  ordained  by  God,"  and  of  course  denies  the 
sacramental  character  of  "^  confession."  The  Church  of 
Rome  pronounces  that,  by  the  <Uvine  law,  "all  persons" 
must  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest:  the  Church  of 
England  limits  her  provisions  for  oonfesaion  to  ''sick 
persons."  The  Church  of  Rome  prcmounoes  that  all 
persons  are  "  bound"  to  confess ;  the  Church  of  England 
directs  that  the  sick  "be  moved"  to  make  confession. 
The  Church  of  Rome  insists  upon  a  confession  of  "all 
sins  whatsoever;"  the  Chtirch  of  England  recommends 
"  a  special  confession  of  sins,"  if  the  sick  person  "  feel 
his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter."  The 
Church  of  Rome  represents  penance  as  instituted  for 
reconciling  penitents  to  God  "  as  often  as  they  fall  into 
sin  after  baptism,"  and  imposes  confession  "  once  a  year ;" 
the  Church  of  England  advises  it  on  a  peculiar  occa- 
sion. The  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  in  so  ad- 
vising it  evidently  is  the  special  relief  of  a  troubled 
conscience ;  whereas  the  Chturch  of  Rome  pronounces  it 
to  be  "  necessary  to  forgiveness  of  sin  and  to  salvation ;" 
and  denonnces  with  an  anathema  "any  one  who  shall 
say  that  confession  is  only  useful  for  the  instruction 
and  consolation  of  the  penitent"  Penance,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  is  a  pun- 
ishment affecting  the  body  of  the  delinquent,  by  which 
he  is  obliged  to  give  a  public  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
for  the  scandal  he  has  given  by  his  example.  Instead 
of  the  ancient  discipline  practiced  against  offenders,  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  at  present  con- 
tents herself  with  an  oflice  "called  a  oommination,  or 
denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judgments  against  sin- 
ners," which  is  annually  read  on  Ash-Wednesday  after 
the  morning  service.  In  case  of  incest  or  of  incon- 
tinency,  the  offending  party  is  usually  enjoined  to  do  a 
public  penance  in  the  cathedral  or  parish  church,  or  in 
the  public  market,  barelegged  and  bareheaded,  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  to  make  an  open  confession  of  his 
crime  in  a  prescribed  form  of  words.  This  penance  is 
augmented  or  moderated  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  fault  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In  smaller 
faults  and  scandals  a  public  satisfaction  or  penance,  as 
the  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  shall  decree,  is  to  be 
made  before  the  minister,  churchwardens,  or  some  of 
the  parishioners,  respect  being  had  to  the  quality  and 
circumstances  of  the  offence;  as  in  the  case  of  defama- 
tion or  laying  violent  hands  on  a  minister,  or  the  like. 
As  these  censures  ma}'  be  modified  by  the  judge's  dis- 
cretion, so  also  they  may  be  totally  altered  by  the  com- 
mutation of  penance,  by  the  oblation  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  pious  uses,  which  shall  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction 
of  public  penance.  Anciently  such  commutation  money 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  in  the  same 
manner  as  fines,  in  cases  of  civil  punishment,  are  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  public  (Bum,  Ecdet,  Law,  iii, 
77,  80.     See  also  Collier,  EcdeM,  Hist.  bk.  iv). 

In  the  discipline  of  all  the  other  Protestant  churches 
penance  is  now  unknown.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  polity  on  the  subject  was  that  in  use 
among  the  English  Puritans  of  the  17th  century,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  during 
that  and  the  succeeding  century,  when  it  was  common 
"  to  make  satisfaction  publicly  on  the  Stool  of  Repent* 
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ance^  (q.  v.)i.  Ab  far  back  even  as  1576  we  find  in  the 
records  of  the  General  Assembly  this  enactment : 

"The  kirk  ordnynes  »\c  perHOuee  as  are  cooviot  of  in- 
cest or  adttlterie,  and  he^  uoi  DUtblrarnly  contemuit  the 
adinoiiitioud  of  the  kirk,  nor  eafferlt  (he  senteuce  of  ez- 
commauication  for  ttieir  uffencef,  »liali  make  publict  re- 
peiiiAiice  in  tfackcloalh,  ai  their  own  kirks,  btiraheaded 
uud  ImrefiNited,  three  severnll  dayes  of  preaching,  and 
after  the  said  third  day  to  be  receavit  in  the  sodeiie  of 
the  kirk  in  their  owne  cloathes.  Tlie  ntbers  that  hes 
been  excommunicat  for  their  offences  shall  present  them- 
selves,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  sax  preaching  dayes, 
and  the  last,  after  vermoue,  to  be  receavit  in  their  owne 
cloatlies,  as  said  is.  Give  they  be  ezconimanicat  for  their 
offence(>,  they  shall  stand  bareheaded  at  the  kirk  doore. 
every  preaching  day,  i)etw{zt  the  assemblies,  seclndea 
from  prayers  beiitre  and  after  sermone,  and  then  enter  in 
the  kirk,  and  e\f  in  the  nablick  place  bareheaded  all  the 

«me  of  the  »ermons,  and  depart  l>efore  the  latter  prayer, 
le  nihera  that  are  not  ezcommanicat  shall  be  place! t  in 
the  publick  place  where  tbev  may  be  knawne  flrom  the 
rest  uf  the  pe<^le,  bareheadea,  the  tyme  of  the  sermooes, 
the  minister  rememberluj;  them  in  bis  prayer  in  the  tynie 
after  preaching;  all  the  saids  per«on8  to  bring  their  min- 
isters^ testimouialls  to  the  next  assembly  of  their  behav- 
iour in  the  meantyme,  according  to  the  act  made  there- 
upon be  the  kirk  in  the  8d  sessione,  halden  July  7, 1569.*' 
*' No  snperintendent  nor  commiasioner,  with  advyce  of 
any  panicnlar  kirk  of  their  Inrisdictlone,  may  dispense 
with  the  eztreamitie  of  sackcloath  prescryvlt  be  the  acts 
of  general!  discipline  for  any  pecnuiall  aoume  ad  piot 

tMtlS." 

These  laws  were  impartially  executed :  peers  and  peer- 
esses, as  the  earl  and  countess  of  Argyle,  earl  and  count- 
ess of  Arran — Arran  l)eing  at  the  time  prime  minister — 
were  laid  under  public  censure.  Felons  were  subjected 
to  such  discipline,  and  then  executed. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Reformers 
or  their  more  immediate  successors  in  the  Protestant 
churches  that  their  system  of  discipline,  with  its  pub- 
lic rebukes  and  enforced  humiliations  of  various  kinds 
— as  the  wearing  of  a  sackcloth  robe,  and  sitting  on  a 
particular  seat  in  church — was  liable  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  sense  very  dijferent  from  that  of  a  mere  expression 
of  sorrow  for  sin ;  but  the  belief  is  now  very  general 
among  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  their  doctrinal 
opinions  that  in  all  this  they  adopted  practices  incon- 
gruous with  their  creed,  and  in  harmony  rather  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  perceived  that  Church  discipline  (q.  v.),  in  its 
proper  sense,  as  relating  to  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
privileges,  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  imposition  of 
penalties  by  churches  or  Church  courts.  Penitential 
humiliations,  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  are 
now  no  more  in  iavor  where  Church  discipline  is  most 
strict  than  where  the  utmost  laxity  prevails.  The 
commutation  of  penalties  deemed  shameful,  for  a  fine 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  was  an  abuse  once  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  but  never  sanctioned  by  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

See,  besides  Bingham  and  Coleman,  Riddle,  Chritttan 
Antiquities;  Elliott,  DelmecUion  of  Bamanism;  Killen, 
Ancient  Churchy  p.  491  sq. ;  Siegel,  ChristL  AUerthUnterf 
i,  192  and  286;  Calvin,  Institutes;  Marshall,  PenUen- 
tial  Discipliaey  p.  101  sq.  (in  Anglo-Catholic  Library) ; 
Jahrb,f,deutsch, TheoL\iu,9i  (1868) ;  ii,355sq.;  Cramp, 
Text-Book  of  Popery ;  Willet,  Synop,  Papism ;  Haag, 
Jlittoire  des  Dogma  Chretiennes  ;  Hagenbacb,  Hitt,  of 
Doctrines;  Bamum,  Bonumism;  TkeoL  Rev,  ▼,  427; 
(Tendon)  Quarterly  Review ^  Jan.  1868  (Amer.  edition), 
p.  55 ;  and  especially  Die  Bussorchningen  der  abendlan^ 
disclien  Kirche,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  H.  Wasserschleben  (Halle, 
1851,  8vo,  726  pp.).  After  a  historical  introduction, 
showing  a  most  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  subject 
in  its  original  sources,  all  the  penitentials  and  canons 
relating  to  penance  in  the  British,  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Frankish,  and  Spanish  churches  are  given  at  length. 
It  is  a  repertory,  in  fact,  of  penitential  law — not  in  ab- 
stracts, but  in  a  reprint  of  the  original  docimients  them- 
selves.   (J.H.W.) 

Penfttes  were  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  families,  and  were  called  P^iatet  because  they 


were  generally  placed  in  the  innermost  and  moat  seent 
parts  of  the  house,  "  in  pemHuima  adutm  parttj  qmd^' 
as  Cicero  8a3rs,  **pemtus  insidmtr  The  plaee  where 
they  stood  was  afterwards  called  pmttraHa,  and  they 
themselves  received  the  name  of  Penetraies.  It  was  in 
the  option  of  every  master  of  a  family  to  choose  bii 
Penates,  and  therefore  Jupiter,  and  SQme  of  the  auperiur 
gods,  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of  doraeatic  sjfairs. 
According  to  some,  the  Peoatea  were  divided  inti> 
four  classes;  the  first  comprehended  all  the  celestisl. 
the  second  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  bell,  md 
the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  divine  hooof» 
after  death.  The  Penates  were  originally  the  manea 
of  the  dead,  but  when  supentttion  had  uug^ht  man- 
kind to  pay  uncommon  reverence  to  the  atatoes  sad 
images  of  their  deceased  friends,  their  attentioa  wu 
soon  exchanged  for  regular  worship,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted by  their  votaries  to  share  immortality  and  power 
over  the  world,  with  Jupiter  or  Minerva.  Th«  atatoes 
of  the  Penates  were  geneiaUy  made  of  wax,  ivory,  silver, 
or  earth,  according  to  the  affluence  of  the  worehipper. 
and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were  wine,  incense-, 
fruits,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lambs,  abeefi,  gQat^ 
etc  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacrifices  wert* 
offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Taiquint. 
abolbhed  this  unnatural  custom.  When  offerings  wciv 
made  to  them,  their  statues  were  crowned  with  garlands 
poppies,  or  garlic ;  and,  besides  the  monthly  day  that 
was  set  apart  for  their  worship,  their  festivals  were  cd- 
ebrated  during  the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  oonfomided 
the  Lares  and  the  Penates,  but  they  were  different.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  ami  Rfmu  Biog.  attd  MyikoL  a.  r. 

Pendant  (Lat.  pendent,  hanging)  is  a  term  oocnnon 

in  architecture  to  designate  (1)  a  hanging  omanMot 
which  was  much  used  in  the  Gothic  style,  particularly  iu 
late  perpendicular  work,  on  ceilings,  roofa,  etc  On 
stone  vaulting  they  are  frequently  made  very  large,  and 
are  generally  enriched  with 
mouldings  and  carvinga. 
Good  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  Henry  Vll's  Chap- 
el, Westminster;  the  Divin- 
ity School,  Oxford ;  St.  Law- 
rence, Evesham,  etc  In  open 
timlier  roofs  pendants  are 
frequently  plaoBd  under  the 
ends  of  the  hammer-beams, 
and  in  other  parts  where  the 
construction  will  allow  of 
them.  About  the  period  of 
the  expiration  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  pendants 
were  often  used  on  plaster 
ceilings,  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable size,  though  usual- 
ly small.  (2)  This  name  was  

also  formerly  used  for  the  ^^"iSJ  ^•".7  TPI?  ^^ 
J    t       "^       f  ^1       el.  West  minster,  A.D.  ISMi. 

spandrels  very  frequently 

found  in  Gothic  roofs  under  the  ends  of  the 


^■i\fV';fi 


which  are  sustained  at  the  bottom  by  oorbeb  or  other 
supports  projecting  from  the  walla.  In  this  poaitioo  it 
is  usually  called  a  Pendant-post, 

Pendentive  is  an  arehi- 
tectural  term  used  to  designate 
the  portion  of  a  groined  ceiling 
supported  by  one  pillar  or  im- 
post^ and  boimded  by  the  apex 
of  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse vaults;  in  Gothic  oeiKngn 
of  thia  kind  the  riba  of  the 
vaulta  deaoend  from  the  apex 
to  the  impost  of  each  penden- 
tive,  where  they  become  united. 
It  also  denotes  the  portion  of  a 
domical  vault  which  deaeeiida 
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into  the  oomer  of  an  angular  build- 
tug  when  a  ceiling  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  placed  over  a  straight-aided 
area;  pendentives  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  Byzantine  architecb- 
laie,  but  not  in  Gothic. 

Pendlebmy,  Hkurt,  a  Non- 
conformist divine,  was  bom  near 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  a  minister  at  Hoioomb, 
Lancashire,  in  1661,  and  was  eject- 
ed for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He 
died  in  1696.  His  works  are, 
TVcauubttautiaticm: — Barren  Fig^ 
tree:  —  The  Booke  Opened,  on  Ker.  xx,  12:  —  InvitiUe 
JieoKtiee,  etc,  containing  an  account  of  his  life : — Sacri' 
ficuiM  Miseatieum,  Mytierium  Iniquiiatis,  on  the  mass, 
with  the  author's  life  (Lond.  1768,  8vo).  Siee  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utk.  ii,  1649. 

Peneius,  a  river-god  among  the  ancient  Thessali- 
ans,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

Penensua,  F.,  an  engraver,  probably  an  Italian,  by 
whom  there  are  some  spirited  etchings  of  devout  sub- 
jects after  Italian  masters  and  from  his  own  designs, 
marked  with  bis  name,  among  which  are  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, with  St.  Catharine  and  an  angel  in  the  air,  after  Par- 
miggiano,  and  the  Marriaye  of  St,  Catharine,  from  his 
own  design.  There  is  a  fine  expression  in  his  heads, 
bnt  he  was  negligent  and  incorrect  in  designing  the  ex- 
tremities. See  Spooner,  Bioy»  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rt$,  ii, 
670. 

PenetrSlis,  a  surname  applied  to  the  different  Ro- 
man divinities  who  occupied  the  penetralia  or  inner 
parts  of  a  house.  These  deities  were  Jupiter,  Yesta, 
and  the  Penates^ 

Penfleld,  Thomas,  an  American  Christian  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  died  in 
1834.  His  benefactions  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mer- 
cer Institute,  Green  County,  Georgia.  Another  monu- 
ment of  his  charity  is  the  Penfield  Mariner's  church,  in 
iiavannah,  erected  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  doUars. 
He  also  left  a  large  property  to  other  Christian  chari- 
ties, such  as  education,  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
etc— A'ev  York  BaptiU  Repot,  1834. 

Peni'Sl  (HeK  PeinSZ',  h}K^}Xk,faceofGod;  Samar. 
bat  ^^t ;  Sept.  (7^oc  ^iov ;  Vulg.  Phanuel,  and  so  also 
the  Peshito),  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place 
in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God:  '*He  called  the 
name  of  the  place  *  Face  of  El,'  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 
face  to  face"  (Gen.  xxxii,  30).  With  that  singular  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  parts  of  this  narrative 
which  has  already  been  noticed  under  Mahanaim, 
there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  in  xxxiii,  10,  where  Jacob  says  to  Esau,  "  I  have 
seen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the  face  of  Elohim.'*  In  xxxii, 
81,  and  the  other  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs, 
its  form  is  changed  to  Pbnitel  (^K^SE,  PenuiV,  appar- 
ently of  the  same  signification).  On  this  change  the 
lexia>grapher8  throw  no  light  It  is  perhaps  not  im- 
possible that  Pennel  was  the  original  form  of  the  name, 
and  that  the  slight  change  to  Penxel  was  made  by  Ja- 
cob or  by  the  historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  the  (Mtriarch  first  saw  it.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  Penu-ei  in  all.  The  prom- 
ontory of  the  Ras-el-Shukah,  on  the  coast  of  Syria  above 
Beirdt,  was  formerly  called  Theouprosopon,  probably  a 
translation  of  Peniel,  or  its  Phoenician  equivalent.— 
Smith.  The  scene  of  Jacob's  vision  was  evidently  some 
spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  between  that  tor- 
rent and  Sttccoth  (comp.  xxxii,  22  with  xxxiii,  17). 
This  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  torms  of  its  next 
occurrence.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  town 
or  village  upon  the  spot  at  the  time  of  this  wondrous 
eTent ;  but  it  was  probably  then  marked  by  some  rude 
caira  or  stone  to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  di^vine  presei^ce. 


We  hear  no  more  of  it  for  five  hundred  years.  Af^er 
the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
Gideon  pursued  them  to  their  home  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. On  reaching  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Succoth, 
he  asked  the  people  of  that  city  to  supply  food  to  hb 
fainting  followers ;  .they  refused, "  and  he  went  up  thence 
to  Penuel,  aud.spake  unto  them  likewise"  (Judg.  viii,8>. 
He  probably  ascended  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  glen  of  the  Jabbok,  which  falls  into  the 
Jordan  a  few  miles  below  Succoth.  This  would  bring 
him  direct  to  the  site  of  Peniel,  on  which  a  city  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  the  interval.  It  was  natural,  and 
in  accordance  with  Eastoro  custom,  that  a  holy  place 
such  as  Penuel  should  become  the  nucleus  of  a  town. 
In  the  time  of  Gideon  there  was  a  tower  (^"l^Q)  at  Pen- 
iel, which  Gideon  destroyed  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  Midianitesw  It  would  seem  too  that  the 
city  was  then  completely  depopulated  (ver.  17).  It 
may  have  remained  a  ruin  till  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
of  whom  we  read  that  after  taking  up  his  abode  in  She- 
chem,  he  "  went  out  from  thence,  and  built  Penuel"  (1 
Kings  xii,  25).  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  its  commanding  the  fords  of  Succoth  and  the  road 
from  the  east  of  Jordan  to  his  capital  city  of  Shechero, 
and  also,  perhaps,  as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary.  We 
hear  no  more  of  Peniel  in  Scripture.  Joeephus  merely 
repeats  the  Scripture  notices  (A nt.  i,  20, 2 ;  viii,  8, 4),  as 
do  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ononuui,  a.  v.  Fanuel).  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  exact  sito ;  and,  in- 
deed, Jerome  represents  the  Penuel  of  Jacobs  Gideon, 
and  Jeroboam  as  distinct  places, — Kitto. 

Penington,  Isaao,  a  distinguished  and  zealous 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  1617. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Isaac  Penington,  lord  mayor  of 
London ;  was  married  in  1648  to  Mary  Springett,  widow 
of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  mother  of  the  wife  of 
William  Penn.  Except  when  travelling  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  religious  engagements,  he  resided  on  his  es- 
tate, the  Grange,  at  Chalfont,  Buckinghamshire.  From 
1661  to  1670  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  conscience' 
sake  no  less  than  six  times.  As  this  victim  of  persecu- 
tion was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
though  courageous  in  matters  of  religious  principle,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  republican  parentage  had  some 
share  in  stimulating  the  unsleeping  vigilance  of  the 
civil  authorities.  It  is  an  interesting  series  of  facts 
that  llioroas  EUwood  was  domestic  Latin  tutor  to  Isaac 
Penington's  children ;  that  it  was  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  Penington  and  Dr.  Paget  that  the  amiable  tutor 
obtained  the  honorable  post  of  reader  to  John  Milton ; 
and  that  it  was  to  Ellwood's  suggestion  that  the  world 
owes  the  inception  of  Paradise  Regained,  Penington 
died  in  1679.  at  Goodnestone  Court,  Kent,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Jordans,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  where  his  re- 
mains repose  by  those  of  William  Penn.  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings,  which  amount  to  more  than  eighty 
(principally  expositions  of  his  theological  dogmas),  ^ 
collection  was  published :  The  Works  of  the  Long 
Mournful  and  Sorely  Distressed  Isaac  Penington,  etc 
(1681,  fol.).  Among  his  productions  are.  Light  or  Dark' 
ness,  Displaying  or  Hiding  Iteelf  (Lond.  1650,  4to)>— 
A  Word  for  the  Camman  Weal  (1650, 4to)  v^Th^  fVi». 
damenial  Right,  Safety,  and  Liberty  of  the  People,  briej^ 
Asserted  (1651, 4to)  -.^Divine  Essays  (1654, 4to)  '^The 
Root  of  Popery  Struck  at  (1660, 4to)  '.r^The  Holy  Truth 
and  People  Defended  (1672,  4to)  ',^His  Testimony  Con- 
cemmg  Church  Government  and  Liberty  of  Conscience 
(1681,4to).  See  Aniboae,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.Auih, 
ii,  1549 ;  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Webb,  The  Pemu  and 
Peniftgtons  qfthe  llth  Century  (Lond.  1867). 

Fenington,  John,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Penington, 
was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  England,  in  1665.  He  died 
at  Goodnestone  Cour^  Kent,  in  1710.  He  deserves  con- 
sideration here  as  the  defender  of  his  father's  theolog- 
ical views,  in  whose  behalf  he  published  two  tracts.  Com- 
plaint  (\e8\):^Exoeptums.  against  W.  Rogers's  Strict^ 
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ures  on  Tsaae  PemmgUm^i  WrUia^  (1695) : — CertyUxxbea 
w  Behalf  of  S.  Jemdngi  (1695),  and  five  tracts  (1695-97) 
in  defence  of  the  QaAker8,iii  answer  to  the  publications 
of  George  Keith  (q.  v.)* — Allibone,  Ukt,  of  JStiL  and 
Amer,  Auth,  ii,  1550. 

Fenini,  Jkdaja,  bbn-Abraham  Brdrabhi,  a  He- 
brew poet  of  much  celebrity,  and  a  writer  of  great  orig- 
inality and  research,  was  bom  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  in 
1280,  and  died  about  1340.  He  is  the  author  of  a  few 
poetical  compositions,  which  are  more  esteemed  for  the 
ingenuity  and  studied  labor  of  which  they  bear  the 
marks  than  for  any  intrinsic  poetical  merit.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  of  these  poems  every  word  begins  with 
the  letter  M.  He  has  a  better  right  to  the  title  of 
**  Orator^  given  him  by  his  brethren,  while  Christian 
writers  have  compared  him  to  Seneca,  Lactantius,  and 
Cicero.    He  owes  this  honor  to  his  celebrated  work  en- 

tiUed  oVl?  nrna  {Beckmath  Olam),  <*  Examination 
of  the  World,"  a  discourse  or  letter  concerning  the  vanity' 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  seeking  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  learned  Philip  Aquinas,  an  Israelite  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  in  the  17th  century,  wrote  a  French 
translation  of  it,  VExamen  du  Monde  (Paris,  1629). 
Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work  itself,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  treated  by  its  French  translator, 
as  well  as  by  Buxtorf,  who  speaks  of  it  us  of  "liber  in- 
slgnis  tarn  quoad  res,  quam  quoad  verba,  ut  eloquentis- 
simus  habeatur,  quisquis  stylum  ejus  imitatur."  It  was 
also  translated  into  German  by  different  translators,  and 
into  English  In  1806,  and  lately  in  the  Hereto  Review^ 
edited  by  M.  I.  RaphaU  (Lond.  1835),  i,  185  sq.  Being 
a  great  advocate  of  philosophical  studies,  Penini  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  Ibn-Adereth,  which  forbade  the  study  of 
philosophical  works  (excepting  medicine)  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
n!|i«2nrtn  ans,  "Defence  of  the  Study  of  Philos- 
ophy!" '  He  also 'wrote,  amrt  I'lttjb,  "the  Wedge  of 
Gold,"  annotations  on  the  Talmudic  exposition  of  the 
Psalms  (Midrash  Tehillim) : — An  elucidation  of  Ibn- 
Ezra's  "Exposition  on  the  Pentateuch:" — The  above- 
mentioned  poem,  a  prayer  in  verse,  every  line  commenc- 
ing with  the  letter  Q,  entitled  'pOttH  rilSpa,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  H.  Prache  (Leips.  1662),  and  uito  Gei^ 
man  by  D.  Otteurosser  (q.  v.),  FUrth  (1808),  and  B.  W. 
Prerau  (Vienna,  1808) : — ^A  commentary  on  the  Psalms : 
— Compendium  of  the  canons  of  Avicenna: — Annotar 
tbns  on  the  Talmudic  treatises  Midrash  Rabboth,  Tan- 
chum,  and  Siphre : — Treatise  on  the  intellect  and  im- 
agination :— "  The  Selection  of  Pearls,"  a  collection  of 
didactic  sayings  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  sages,  since 
translated  from  the  Arabic  by  rabbi  Jndah  Ibn-Tibbon 
(q.  v.).  He  is  also  said  to  have  composed  a  work  of 
some  extent  on  the  game  of  chess,  under  the  title  of 
Tlbp  "^S^Sp,  "the  Royal  Delight."  See  Fttrst,  BibL 
Judaica,  iii,  71  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  slorioo  degli 
avfori  Ebrei  (Ger.  transl.  by  Hambuiger),  p.  257  sq. ; 
Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii,  291 ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  dor  Juden  (Leips. 
1878),  vii,  260  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Judenth,  ti.  t.  8ehen,  iii, 
29 ;  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  u,  Literatur  (Berlin,  1845),  p. 
467  sq.;  id.  LUeraturgeachidite  der  tynagogalen  Poene 
(ibid.  1865),  p.  498;  Lindo,  ffistortf  of  the  Jews  m  Spam 
and  PortuffoJy  p.  112  sq.;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  802  sq.; 
Da  Costa,  Itrael  and  the  GentUeSf  p.  302  sq. ;  Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  ffebrew  lAieraiure,  p.  266;  Ginsburg, 
Commentary  on  EcdesiasteSj  p.  61,  where  a  few  pieces 
of  the  Bechtnaih  Olam  are  translated  (Lond.  1861); 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  derjUdischen  Poeiie  (Leips.  1836), 
p.  848;  Cassel,  Leitfaden  JUr  jUd,  Geschichte  und  IMe- 
raiur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  70.     (a  P.) 

Feninlm.    See  Ritbt. 

Penin'nah  (Heb.  Peninnah\  }^|3D,  coraZ;  Sept 
^cvi/ava),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  Samuel,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  she  bore  chil- 


dren to  her  husband,  and  was  not  very  geDerooa  in  bet 
bearing  towards  the  other  wife,  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  2> 
aacir.  1125. 

Penitenoe  (Gr.  furavoia;  Lat.  ptBniteniia)  ia  the 
older  word  for  repentance  (q.  v.)  used  by  the  Vulgate, 
but  replaced  by  renpiacentioj  furafuKtia,  when    the 
penitential  scheme  of  the  Latin  Chnrch  was  developed; 
for  pcsnitenHa  then  became  restricted  to  the  oat  oi  re* 
pentanoe,  i.  e.  the  performance  of  the  penaaeeB  of  iJk 
confessional.    See  Pkna^icb.    Penitence  is  an  eDdnriiif 
and  penal  condition ;  for  there  is  an  evident  etymelog' 
ical  connection  between  pesna  and  putdo,  both  hsving 
their  common  origin  in  wocv^,  a  "fine,"  or  '^wvregeid,'' 
for  blood.     The  old  form,  in  fact,  of  punio  was  ptam. 
and  is  so  written  by  Cicero,  "Com  muki  ininucoe  mot- 
tuos  posniantur"  (Tuk.  i,  44,  and  MSS.  in  MiL  31 ;  ain, 
AuL  GelL  VII,  iii,  54).    Thus  msriM,  whence 
for  murtu,  from  fMipa  (quasi  "allotment 
manio  for  munio ;  pcudoeut  and  pumcetUf  ptvmkmt  and 
pumctt8»    "  Poanitere"  is  explained  as  "  poeoam  tenere' 
by  the  ancient  author  of  the  treatise  I>e  vera  H  /kdm. 
PeantenHa^  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  with  direct  leler- 
ence  to  punio.     "  Pcsnitere  enim  est  poenam  tenere,  at 
semper  puniat  in  se  uldscendo  quod  commisit  peccando: 
Poena  enim  proprie  dicitur  Isesio  qusB  punit  et  vinctieat 
quod  quisque  commisit**  (c  zix).     Isidore  of  Seville 
gives  the  same  definition,  "  A  punitione  poenibentia  iio> 
men  aocepit,  quau  punitentia,  cum  ipse  homo  pnnit  p<B> 
nitendo  quod  male  admisit;**  which  is  followed  by  the 
schools : "  Pcenitentia  quasi  punitentia"  (Hugo  a  Sw  VicL 
De  MffMt,  EocL  c.  iii.).     Sootus  slightly  varies  the  defi- 
nition, "  quasi  poence  tenentia."    Hence  the  idea  cfef  pen- 
itence involves  a  lasting  remorse  for  nn — "yea,  what 
revenge,"  as  St  Paul  expresses  it;  and  in  this  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  initiative  repentance  that  leads  to 
conversion  and  baptism.    Thus  pemtemee  may  be  asid 
to  be  a  correlative  term  of  repentanctj  as  remofatkm  is 
oi  regeneration. 

Penitence  is  also  used  for  a  discipline  or  ponwiwaeMt 
attending  repentance,  more  usually  called  pemanee.  It 
also  gives  title  to  several  religious  orden»  consistii^ 
either  of  converted  debancheea  and  reformed  pratitotesr 
or  of  persons  who  devote  theroselvee  to  the  office  of  re- 
claiming them.    See  Penitents. 

Penitential  {Codex  Pcemtentiaiis)  is  an  eerlfirisp 
tical  book  in  the  Romish  Chureh  which  contains  every- 
thing relating  to  the  imposition  of  penauee  (q.  t.)  aad 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents  (q.  v.).  It  appoints  the 
time  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  regnlariy  imposed  for 
every  sin,  and  forms  of  prayer  that  are  to  be  used  for 
the  receiving  of  those  who  entered  upon  penance,  sad 
reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  absolution;  a  method 
chiefly  inl»>duced  in  the  time  of  the  d^peneiacy  of  the 
Church.  There  are  various  penitentials,  as  the  Roman 
Penitential,  and  the  Penitentials  of  Bede,  and  of  The- 
odore of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  etc. 

Penitential  Prieata,  officers  appointed  in  muj 
ancient  churches,  when  private  oonfessiou  was  intr»- 
duced,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  confessions  and  impos- 
ing penances.  The  office  originated  in  the  tinae  of  the 
Decian  persecution,  and  was  abolished  by  Kectii»& 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  example  of  Kectarios 
was  followed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  but  the 
office  was  continued  in  the  Western  churches,  chicAy 
at  Rome.  The  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  ordered 
all  bishops  to  have  a  penitentiary;  and  siKdi  a  dignitsnr 
is  sdU  connected  with  most  Romish  cathedrals,  whose 
duties,  however,  are  quite  different  firom  those  of  the 
original  penitentiary. 

Penitential  Paalma.  These  are  Dsaa&v  reck- 
oned  seven.  They  are  so  called  because  they  ar»  r^• 
garded  as  specially  expressive  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  se- 
cepted  by  Christian  devotion  as  fonns  of  prayer  saitidifte 
for  the  repentant  sinner.  They  are  Psalms  vi,  xxxai. 
xxzviii,  li,  cii,  cxxz,  and  czUii  acoordinti?  to  the  A.  V"., 
which  coanpood.  with  vi,  zxzi,  xxami,  U  o. 
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SDd  czlii  of  tbe  Yulgfttei  These  Pudms  bare  been  set 
apart  from  a  very  early  period,  and  are  referred  to 
as  such  by  Origen  {Horn,  u  m  Leviticum),  Pope 
Innocent  III  ordered  that  they  should  be  recited  in 
Lent.  They  have  a  special  place  in  the  Roman  Brevi- 
ary, and  more  than  one  of  the  popes  attached  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  recital  of  them.  The  moet  deeply  pen- 
itential, and  the  meet  frequent  in  nse,  both  public  and 
private,  is  the  61st  Psalm,  or  the  Miiertre  (60th  in  the 
Volgate.) 

^oitentiary  is  a  word  which  has  been  variously 
applied.  (I.)  In  the  early  Christian  Church  it  design 
nated  certain  presbyters  or  priests,  appointed  in  every 
church  to  receive  the  private  confessions  of  the  people ; 
not  in  prejudice  to  the  public  discipline,  nor  with  the 
power  of  granting  abeolution  before  any  penance  was  per- 
formed, but  in  order  to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting the  people  what  sins  were  to  be  expiated  by 
public  penance,  and  to  appoint  private  penance  for  such 
private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be  pnblidy  cen- 
sored (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdet.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii).  The 
office  of  genera]  confessor,  or  penitentiary  priest,  in  a 
diocese,  mentioned  by  Sozomen  and  Socrates,  was  abro- 
gated in  the  East  by  Nectarins  of  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosins.  It  subsists,  however, 
to  this  day  in  the  Romish  Church,  where  the  peniten- 
tiaries are  of  various  rank  and  dignity.  Thus  there  are, 
1.  The  cardinal  grand  penitentiary,  who  presides  over 
the  tribunal  of  the  penitentiaries  at  Rome;  and  2. 
Penitentiary  priests,  established  for  the  hearing  of  con- 
fessions in  the  three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome,  viz. 
those  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  3.  Penitentiary  priests,  established  in  the 
cathedral  churches  for  the  purpose  of  absolving  cases 
reserved  to  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  24,  c.  8)  decreed  that  every 
bishop  should  establish  in  his  cathedral  church  a  peni- 
tentiary, who  must  be  either  a  master,  a  doctor,  or  a 
licentiate  in  theology  or  in  the  canon  law,  and  of  the 
age  of  forty  yearsL 

(II.)  The  term  is  applied  among  Protestants  to  such 
bouses  as  have  been  established  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  females  who  have  been  seduced  from  the 
path  of  virtue.    Of  penitentiaries,  in  this  sense,  there 
are  63  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  capable  of  receiving 
2657  inmates,  besides  numerous  small  private  "  Homes." 
The  single  condition  of  admission  to  most  of  the  institu- 
tions is  **  penitence,"  a  desire  and  endeavor  to  return  to 
a  virtuous  life.    The  inmates  remain  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  months  to  two 
years,  the  average  time  being  about  a  year ;  they  then 
return  to  their  friends,  or  to  situations  provided  for 
them.     It  is  an  invariable  rule  not  to  dismiss  any  one 
without  seeing  that  she  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
honest  subsistence.     During  their  seclusion  they  are 
employed  in  needlework,  washing,  and  housework.   The 
ages  at  which  they  are  received  vary  from  fourteen  to 
forty.    In  tlfe  metropolis  there  are  19  institutions,  ac- 
commodating 1165  women;  in  other  towns  of  England, 
34  institutions,  accommodating  1116:  and  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  10  institutions,  with  ac- 
commodation for  886.     One  third  of  the  provincial  and 
one  half  of  the  metropolitan  establishments  hare  been 
created  in  the  last  ten  years.     The  oldest  institution  in 
exbtence  is  the  London  Magdalen  Hospital,  opened  in 
1758;  the  next,  that  of  Dublin,  1767;  Edinburgh  fol- 
lows in  1797 ;  and  none  of  the  others  date  earlier  than 
the  present  century.    The  results  of  these  penitentiaries, 
gkB  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  are  excellent.   During 
the  last  one  hundred  years,  8983  women  have  passed 
t through  the  London  Magdalen.    This  most  important 
and  useful  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
bations,  patronized  by  royalty,  and  conducted  on  truly 
Obristian  principles,  by  means  of  which  numbers  of 
miserable  outcasts  have  not  only  been  recovered  to  the 
proprieties  of  moral  conduct,  but  have  given  satisfac- 
torr  evidence  of  genuine  converuon  to  God. 


(III.)  In  the  United  States  the  name,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  when 
they  caused  the  legislatnre  of  that  state  to  abolish  the 
punishments  of  death,  mutilation,  and  the  whip,  and  to 
substitute  solitary  confinement  as  a  reformatory  process, 
is  applied  to  all  those  prisons  which  are  constructed  on 
reformatory  principles,  whether  the  convicts  be  men  or 
women.  The  happiest  results  have  flowed  from  the 
eflTorts  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  directed  to  this 
point.    See  Prison  Rbfobx. 

Penitents  (I)  is  a  name  for  those  members  of  the 
Church  who,  having  offended  the  laws  of  God  or  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  seek  reconciliation.  Penance  (q.  v.) , 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  Coleman,  from  Augnsti,  re- 
marks, was  wholly  a  vduntary  act  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  it.  The  Church  not  only  would 
not  enforce  it,  but  refused  even  to  urge  or  invite  any  to 
submit  to  the  penitential  discipline.  It  was  to  be  sought 
as  a  favor,  not  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  The  offending 
party  had,  however,  no  authority  or  permission  to  pre-> 
scribe  his  own  duties  as  a  penitent  When  once  he  had 
resolved  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  of  the 
Church,  it  was  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  that  body 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  this  was  to  be  ef- 
fected. No  one  could  even  be  received  as  a  candidate 
for  penance  without  permission  first  obtained  of  the 
bishop  or  presiding  elder.  The  period  of  penitential 
probation  differed  in  different  times  and  places,  but  in 
generfl  was  graduated  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
sin,  some  going  so  far  in  their  rigor  [see  Novatiak] 
as,  contrary  to  the  clearly  expressed  sense  of  the  Church, 
to  carry  it  even  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  earlier  ages 
much  depended  upon  the  spirit  of  each  particular  Church 
or  country;  but  about  the  4th  century  the  public  peni- 
tential discipline  assumed  a  settled  form,  which,  espe- 
cially as  established  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  so  curious 
that  it  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  Sinners  of  the 
classes  already  referred  to  had  their  names  enrolled,  and 
were  (in  some  churches,  after  having  made  a  prelimi- 
nary  confession  to  a  priest  appointed  for  the  purpose) 
admitted,  with  a  blessing  and  other  ceremonial,  by  the 
bishop  to  the  rank  of  penitents.  This  enrolment  ap- 
pears to  have  commonly  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent. 

The  penitents  so  enrolled  were  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  called  by  the  Greeks  vpofftcKaiovrtCt 
(iKpotijfuvoit  vvoiriirrovTtCi  *nd  vwufrafuvot ;  and  by 
the  Latins  ./Kmff J,  audienteM,  subttratij  and  eotmstetttts — 
that  is,  the  mourners  or  weepers,  hearers,  kneelers,  and 
co-standers.  The  duties  required  of  penitents  consisted 
essentially  in  the  following  particulars :  1.  Penitents  of 
the  first  three  classes  were  required  to  kneel  in  worship, 
while  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand.  2.  All  were 
required  to  make  known  their  penitential  scwrow  by  an 
open  and  public  confession  of  their  sin.  This  confession 
was  to  be  made,  not  before  the  bbhop  or  the  priesthood, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Church,  with  sighs 
and  tears  and  lamentations^  These  expressions  of  grief 
they  were  to  renew  and  continue  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  poiitents,  entreat- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  their  behalf  the  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions of  the  faithfuL  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
these  demonstrations  of  penitence  may  be  formed  from 
a  record  of  them  contained  in  the  works  of  Cyprian. 
Almost  all  the  canons  lay  much  stress  upon  the  Nghs 
and  tears  accompanying  these  effusions.  3.  Through- 
out the  whole  term  of  penance  all  expressions  of  joy 
were  to  be  restrained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  penitents  were  required,  literally,  to 
wear  sackcloth,  and  to  cover  their  heads  with  ashes. 
Nor  were  these  acts  of  humiliation  restricted  to  Ash- 
Wednesday  merely,  when  especially  they  were  required. 
4.  The  men  were  obliged  to  cut  short  their  hair,  and 
to  shave  their  beards,  in  token  of  sorrow.  The  women 
were  to  appear  with  dishevelled  hairi  and  wearing  a 
peculiar  kind  of  veil.  5,  During  the  whole  term  of 
penance,  bathing,  feasting,  and  sensual  gratification^ 
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•Iknnble  ■(  other  timea,  were  prohibited.  Iii  Che  spir 
of  Ibese  regiilation^  iiiuru([e  wu  (1m  forlnilden. 
But  tlM  miHi  «niineot  act  o(  penince  wu  the  txoiiiolo~ 
ffttit,  ur  canreaeion  of  tins,  whicb  waa  >  public  ao- 
kDDwIedgment  of  olfencM,  tad  t  declared  resolution  of 
never  relapaing  into  the  like  (Bingham,  Oru/met  Eala. 
Lik.  xviii,  eh.  i-xiii).  7.  Beadea  these  reetrictiuos  and 
rules  uf  a  n^live  character,  there  were  certain  pott- 
tive  tequirements  with  which  the  penitent*  were  en- 
liecled  to  comply.    They  were  obliged  to  be  present. 


lo  perform  their  part,  al 


They  wers  expected  to  abound  in  deeds  uf  charity  and 
lienevulence,  and  particularly  in  almtfpviug  lo  the  poor. 
Eapecially  were  they  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  para- 
butmi  (q.  V.)  in  giving  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and 
in  taking  care  of  them.  These  olBces  of  kindnen  they 
vera  expecMd  particularly  to  bestow  upon  such  as  were 
■ffeeuJ  with  contagioue  diseaaeti.  It  was  slso  their 
duty  to  assiat  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  regula- 
tions Igit  mentioned  ire  aupposed  to  hare  been  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Africa.  These  duties  and  regulations 
collectively  were  Bometiraee  included  under  the  general 
term  •(o/io».dyijinc,  con/estion.  By  this  was  undet- 
■tood  not  only  worda,  but  works,  both,  in  connection, 
being  the  appropriate  means  of  manifesting  siirrow  for 
sin  snd  the  puTfxue  of  amendment.  The  fienle;  or 
monmera,  were  rather  candtdatea  for  penance  tbfo  pen- 
itents atricUy  au  called.  Theii  ttatioii  was  in  the  church 
porch,  where,  according  to  Tertullian  {De  PceniL  c  ix), 
Ihey  lay  prostrate,  imploring  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
aa  they  went  in,  and  deairing  to  be  admitted  tn  the  pub- 
lic penance  of  the  church.  The  auduntei,  or  hearers, 
were  those  who,  being  admitted  to  penance,  had  the 
pririlega  of  entering  into  the  church,  in  the  narlhtx, 
at  loiyeM  part  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  stay,  and 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  the  aennon  preached,  but 
tbey  were  obliged  lo  depart  before  any  of  the  common 
pnyers  began.  In  this  station  they  were  to  continue 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  magnittide  of 
their  offence.  The  mbtlrali,  or  kneelers,  were  permit' 
ted  U>  remain  in  the  church  after  the  hearen  bad  been 
dismiised,  and  join  in  certain  prayers  which  were  ape- 
cially  offered  up  for  them  while  tbey  were  kneeling, 
and  lo  receive  the  Ushop's  benediction.  Their  station 
was  within  the  nare  or  body  of  the  church,  near  to  the 
amio,  or  reading-deak.  The  ermtitlatta,  or  co-atand- 
ers,  bad  the  liberty,  alter  the  other  penitents  were  dis- 
missed, to  sund  w'itb  the  faithful  at  the  alur,  and  join 
in  Che  common  prayers,  and  see  the  oblationa  offeied; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  their  own  oblations, 
nor  to  partake  ofthe  Lord's  Supper  with  the  other  com- 
municants. At  length,  when  they  had  passed  through 
these  several  degrees  of  penance,  tbey  were  admitted  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  were  then  said  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  being  deemed 
the  highest  state,  or  conaummation  and  perfection,  uf  a 
Cbrialian, 

When  a  penitent  desired  to  be  admitted  to  do  pub- 
lic penance,  and  his  petition  was  accepted,  the  flrM 
step  was  to  gniit  him  pensnce  by  imposition  of  hands ; 
at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  sackcloth, 
and  with  aahea  upon  hia  head.  Some  think  that  thia 
wai  always  done  precisety  on  Ash -Wednesday,  the 
fine  day  of  Lent,  which  was  thence  caUed  Ha  duervm 
at  Che  day  of  aprinklin);  ashes.  But  of  thia  practio 
there  is  no  ceruiuty.  The  time  to  be  spent  in  each  of 
these  grades  at  Urat  differed  very  much  according  ti 
times  and  circumntaiices,  but  was  afterwards  regulated 
by  elaborate  laws,  called  penitenciil  cinona.  Scill  ' 
was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  abridge  or  to  proloi 
it;  a  power  the  exercise  of  which  ia  connected  wi( 
the  hiacorical  origin  of  the  practice  of  indulgence  (q.  v.. 
The  penitent,  in  ordinary  cases,  could  only  be  iHtored 
to  communion  by  tbe  bishop  who  had  excluded  b' 
and  this  only  at  the  ex[Hralioa  of  Che  appointed  til 
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unleaa  the  biahop  himself  had  shortened  ilj  but  in  cat 
□f  dangerous  illness  he  might  be  restored,  with  the  cn- 
dition,  however,  thsC  if  he  recovered  from  ibe  iUw« 
the  whole  course  of  penance  should  be  compkKd.  Tbr 
reconciliation  of  penitents  took  plsce  commonlTialiiJv 
Week,  or  PoMtion  Wrri;  hence  also  caUed  'lIMemia 
ladulpaUia,  or  indulgence  Week.  It  was  puUkly  pa- 
formed  by  the  bishop  in  the  church,  with  pnytr  ml 
imposition  of  handa.  It  was  followed  by  the  admimi- 
tration  of  communion.  Of  the  four  grades  of  penimu, 
the  RtBt  two  hardly  appear  in  tbe  Western  Chnrch.  ll 
is  a  subject  of  controversy  whether,  and  bow  far,  ihii 
discipline  was  extended  lo  other  than  putSc  aawn: 
but  it  seems  certain  that  individuals,  not  puUidr  kiK«i 
as  uunen,  volimlariiji  emolled  themaelva  among  i1h 
penitenta.  If  any  of  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  >  crin 
to  which  public  pensnce  wss  annexed,  they  wrn  Sm 
deposed  from  the  rank  of  Che  clergy,  and  then  nljFaet 
lo  the  ordeal,  like  the  laity  tbemaelvea.  Thia  patlk 
discipline  continued  in  force  with  greater  or  lea  OXI- 
neaa  in  the  &th,  Sth,  and  Tth  centuries,  gradually,  bn- 
ever,  being  replaced  by  semi-public,  si 
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public  penance  had  entirely  disappeared.  For  Gloi- 
lure,  see  tbe  art.  Pekahck,  to  which  add  Auguli. 
DenhimriiigkaiaiderChrM.An:l,aotogu.    (J.aW.) 

Fenltaiita  (II).  There  are  in  the  Roman  Catbdk 
Church  several  orders  or /rafmrifirs  (as  tliey  are  talMi 
o/pntilmti,  of  both  sexes.  These  are  secular  teat\in. 
who  have  their  rules,  iialuces,  and  churches,  and  matt 
public  processions  under  their  particular  crosset  or  bu- 
ners.  Of  these  it  is  said  Cbere  are  more  than  itinl- 
drerl,  the  mosc  conaiiletable  of  which  are  as  fidlows: 

1.  The  White  Pen;tent^  of  whom  there  an  NVRil 
different  bodies  at  Rome,  the  mosc  ancient  having  bm 
constituted  in  1264  by  (ionfalon,  in  the  church  of  lii> 
Hiyor:  in  imitation  of  which  lour  othen  were  HUl>- 
tisbed  in  the  church  nf  Ara-Cteli ;  the  Urat  nndei  ilv 
title  of  tbe  Nativity  of  Christ,  tbe  second  nsdet  [Ih  ii- 
vucation  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  third  under  the  rcws- 
lion  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  fourth  under  thr  jai- 
ronoge  of  St.  Helena.  The  brethren  of  this  fnlanin 
every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  number  of  ywot 
girls  as  a  marriage  dower,  llie  habit  of  these  poii- 
tenls  is  a  kind  of  white  sackcloth,  and  on  tbe  iboalilci 
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U  a  ciide,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  white 

2.  Black  Penitents,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are 
the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  were  instituted  in  1488  by  some 
Florentines,  in  order  to  attend  criminals  during  their 
imprisonment  and  at  the  time  of  their  death.  On  the 
day  of  execution  they  walk  in  procession  before  them, 
aiiiging  the  seven  penitential  pisalms  and  the  litanies; 
and  after  they  are  dead  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them.  These  penitents  wear  black 
sackcloth,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Friars 
of  the  Sack.  There  are  others  whose  business  it  is  to 
bury  such  persons  as  are  found  dead  in  the  streets^ 
these  wear  a  death's  head  on  one  side  of  their  habit. 

8.  There  are  also  blue,  gray,  red,  green,  and  violet 
penitents,  all  whom  are  remarkable  for  little  else  besides 
the  different  colors  of  their  habits. 

4.  Penitents  or  converts  of  the  name  of  Jesus  are  a 
congregation  of  religious  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  oonsistuig 
of  women  who  have  led  a  licentious  life.  This  mon- 
astery, founded  in  1550,  is  divided  into  three  quarters: 
one  for  professed  religious,  another  for  novices,  and  a 
third  fur  those  who  are  under  correction.  When  these 
last  give  signs  of  a  real  repentance,  they  are  removed 
into  the  quarter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  cor- 
rection.   They  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 

6.  Penitents  of  Orvieto  are  an  order  of  nuns  instituted 
by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto,  in  Italy. 
The  monastery  he  built  was  at  tirst  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  poor  girls  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  in 
danger  of  losing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was  changed 
into  a  monaster^',  for  the  reception  of  such  as,  having 
abandoned  themselves  to  impurity,  were  willing  to  re- 
form and  consecrate  themselves  to  God  by  solemn  .vows. 
Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

6.  The  Order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1272,  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen 
ut'  Marseilles,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  courtesans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  sec- 
onded by  several  others,  who,  forming  a  kind  of  society, 
were  at  length  erected  into  a  religious  order  by  pope 
Nicholas  III,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Gesney 
says  they  also  made  a  religious  order  of  the  penitents, 
or  women  whom  they  converted,  giving  them  the  same 
rulee  and  observances  which  they  themselves  kept. 

7.  The  Congregation  of  Penitents  of  St  Magdalen  of 
Paris.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  pope  Alexander,  Simon, 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  1497,  drew  them  up  a  body  of  stat^ 
utes,  and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 

See  Hist,  da  CUrgi  seeulier  el  reguHer,  i,  361  sq. ;  ii, 
386;  iii,  135,  249.  See  Magdalen,  Rkligious  Okdkr 
OF.      (J.H.W.) 

Penknife  ("tfibn  *i;tD,  fdar  hat^pher,  Jer. 
icxxvi,  23).  The  translation  of  this  phrase  by  "  pen- 
knife,**  is  substantially  correct,  but  a  more  literal  ren- 
dering, "  the  scrivener's  knife,"  would  have  been  pref- 
erable ;  this  was  used  to  sharpen  the  point  of  the  writ- 
ing-reed.   See  Knifb  ;  Writing. 

Fenn,  Abram,  M«Dm  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Patrick, 
Ya.,  in  the  year  1803.  In  early  life  he  studied  medicine, 
but  while  he  was  absent  at  Philadelphia,  attending  lect- 
ures, his  wife  died,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  awaken- 
ing. He  at  once  began  to  seek  Christ,  gave  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  returned  home.  Two  years  after  he 
offered  himself  to  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  1825.  He  rose  rapidly  as  a  minister, 
and  from  his  reception  until  broken  down  by  disease 
he  exhibited  constancy, zeal,  and  a  uniformity  and  depth 
of  piety  seldom  manifested.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful is  a  preacher,  and  enjoyed  a  popularity  almost  un- 
bounded. His  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  he  possessed  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive 
mind,  well  stored  with  valuable  information.  With  a 
graceful  diction,  rich  imagination,  and  great  zeal  and 


eameatneas  of  manner,  he  took  a  high  position  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of 
Methodism,  an  unflinching  advocate  of  her  doctrines 
and  rights,  of  her  polity  and  discipline.  The  leading 
feature  of  his  character  was  a  dauntless,  straightforward 
honesty  that  needed  no  disguise  for  itself,  and  was  im- 
patient of  dissimulation  and  disguise  in  other  men. 
Yet  there  was  in  Dr.  Penn  a  fountain  of  geniality  that 
made  his  society  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  secured  him 
the  ardent  attachment  of  many  warm  and  admiring 
friends.  He  suffered  much  in  the  later  years  of  bis  life 
with  a  most  distressing  affection  of  the  heart.  Many 
times  it  brought  him  to  che  very  gates  of  death,  but  he 
would  rally  again,  and  go  on  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
toil.  At  length  disease  gained  the  mastery,  and  peace- 
fully, joyfully,  be  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Creator.  A  life  pious,  devoted,  and  useful  was 
crowned  by  a  death  calm,  peaceful,  triumphant.  See 
Bennett,  Alethodismin  Virginia  (Richmond,  1871, 12mo), 
p.  73 1  sq. 

Penn,  GranviUe,  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Thom- 
as Penn  (son  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania)  by  lady 
Juliana  Fermor,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  earl 
of  Pomfret,wa8  bom  in  1761.  He  was  for  some  time 
an  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  for 
which  he  received  a  pension  of  £550,  and  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  John 
Penn,  LL.D.  Granville  Penn  has  conferred  an  inesti- 
mable service  on  the  Church  by  his  learned  and  valu- 
able contributions  (extending  over  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years)  to  theological  literature.  He  die<l  in  1844. 
We  quote  of  his  works :  Critical  Remarks  on  Isaiah  vH, 
18  (Lond.  1799,  4to)  -.^Remarks  on  the  Eastern  Origi" 
nation  o/ Mankind,  and  of  the  Arts  of  CitUivafed  Life 
(1799, 4to)  \— Three  Copies  of  his  Greek  Versi&n  of  the  In- 
scription on  the  Stone  from  Egypt  [Ro6etta,etc.]  (1892, 
8vo)  z-^Obserpafions  in  Ilitutration  of  VirgiTs  Fourth 
Eclogue  (1810,  8vo): — A  Chri$tian*s  Survey  of  all  the 
Principal  Events  and  Periods  of  the  VTorld  (2d  ed.  1812, 
8vo) : — The  Bioscope,  or  the  Dial  of  lAfe  Explained 
(1814,  sm.  8vo):— T'Ai  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
Gog,  etc.  (1814, 8vo) : — Ordinal  Lines  and  Translations 
(1815, 8vo)  I— 'Institutes  of  Christian  Perfection  of  Ma* 
cariuSf  translated  from  the  Greek  (1816,  sm.  8vo;  2d 
,  ed.  1828, 12mo) : — An  Examination  of  the  Primary  At^ 
gument  of  the  Iliad  (1821, 8vo) : — A  Comparatire  Esti- 
mate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies  (1822, 8vo ; 
snppl.  1823, 8vo;  2d  ed.  [of  the  whole]  revised  and  en<* 
larged  with  relation  to  the  latest  publications  on  Geol- 
ogy, 1825, 2  vols.  8vo ;  again,  1844,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo) : 
— Memorials  of  the  Professional  L\fe  and  Titnes  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Penn,  knight,  etc.,  1644-1670  (1833, 2  vols.  8vo)  i 
— The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our  I^rd  and  Sav^ 
iour  Jesus  Christ ;  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text 
and  Translation  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  with  the  aid  of  most  ancient  Manuscripts  un* 
known  to  the  Age  in  which  that  Version  was  put  forth  by 
Authority  (1886, 8vo)  i— Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the 
New  Covenant,  etc.  (1887, 8vo) : — Supplemental  Annota* 
tions  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  a  Brief  Ex^ 
posure  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Theological  Reviewer  for 
July  (1837,  1888,  8vo).  See  Lond,  Lit,  Gaz,  Jan.  28, 
1837 ;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  ufh,  ii,  1550. 

Penn,  James,  was  a  theologian  who  flourished  in 
the  18th  century,  first  as  under  grammar- master  of 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  and  after^vards  as  vicar  of 
Clavering-cum-Langley,  Essex.  He  published  several 
works  on  theology,  but  there  is  not  much  valuable  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  far  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  controversial  spirit  We  quote  of  his  works: 
Various  Tracts  (Lond.  1756,  8vo),  theological: — Vari^ 
ous  Tracts  (1762,  8 vo),  theological : — Three  Sermons 
(1 769, 8 vo)  -.—Sermons  and  Tracts  ( 1 777, 8vo).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  etc  See 
Orme,  Bibl,  Bib,,'  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer, 
Auth.u,  1551. 
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Penn,  Jobn,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  1748. 
He  flourished  as  vicar  of  Koaghton,  Norfolk,  and  subse- 
quently of  Beccles,  where  he  died  in  1814.  He  pub- 
lished Sermons  on  Various  SubjeeU  (1792, 2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auih.  ii,  1551. 

Fenn,  'William,  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  a  Chris- 
tian sect,  philanthropist,  founder  and  leg^lator  of  a  col- 
ony which  has  expanded  into  the  second  state  of  the 
American  Union,  was  bom  in  London,  England,  Oct  14, 
1644.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  a  gentle- 
man of  Welsh  descent,  who,  first  as  a  captain,  then  as  an 
admiral  in  the  British  navy,  by  several  victories  at  sea 
and  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  English  maritime  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  and 
stood  in  high  favor  with  court  and  country.  His  moth- 
er, Margaret,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a  Rot- 
terdam merchant,  an  amiable,  sensible  woman.  Young 
WiUiam  was  started  to  a  careful  education  befitting  his 
rank  at  the  school  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  and,  duly  pre- 
pared, in  his  fifteenth  year  entered  the  college  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford.  He  is  described  as  from  his  earliest 
youth  remarkable  for  an  amiable  disposition,  docility, 
and  uncommon  aptitude,  beauty  in  person,  and  alto- 
gether a  harmonious  development  of  faculties — physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his 
studies,  and  cultivated  the  aoqiuintance  of  those  class- 
mates who  were  most  distinguished  for  learning  and 
good  conduct;  among  their  number  was  John  Locke 
(q.  v.).  Enjoying  excellent  health  and  strength,  he  en- 
gaged also  and  delighted  in  athletic  exercises— sports 
of  the  leisure  hours — such  as  fencing,  shooting,  boating. 
On  the  whole,  he  bade  fair  to  make  a  career  to  distinction 
such  as  his  ambitious  father  had  in  view,  and  most  au- 
spicious circumstances  made  easy  to  realise.  This  pros- 
pect, however,  was  suddenly  changed  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  youth  thrown  into  a  train  of  thoughts 
much  at  variance  with  the  usual  pursuit  of  honor  and 
glory.  With  other  students,  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  society  then  huely  formed  by  the  agitation  of  George 
Fox  (q.  v.).  The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Thomas 
Lee,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  university.  His 
discourse  made  a  deep  impression  on  Penn,  reviving 
certain  religious  ideas  which,  as  he  confessed,  had  seri- 
ously occupied  his  mind  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old.  Some  of  his  classmates  were  equally  affected.  In 
consequence  they  ceased  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
Established  (Episcopal)  Church,  as  running  into  ritu- 
alism and  formality,  and  held  conventicles  of  their 
own,  where  they  exhorted  and  prayed  and  discussed 
theological  topics.  Reprimanded  and  fined  for  **  non- 
conformity," they  nevertheless  persisted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; they  went  even  farther.  When  the  students 
were  enjoined  to  wear  again  the  surplice,  which  had 
been  abolished  since  the  Refornution,  they  (the  con- 
ventiders)  not  only  refused  compliance  with  the  royal 
order,  but  fell  upon  those  who  appeared  in  the  hateful 
popish  garment.  Hence  the  severest  punishment  which 
the  college  authorities  could  inflict  was  pronounced 
against  the  refractory  pupils.  Among  those  thus  ex- 
pelled from  the  college  was  Penn.  The  feelings  of  the 
admiral  can  easily  be  imagined.  William's  reception 
at  home  was  not  the  most  oordiaL  Highly  incensed  at 
the  views  and  actions  of  his  son,  on  whom  he  otherwise 
doted,  he  first  tried  remonstrances,  then  threats,  at  last 
even  bodily  chastisement,  to  induce  a  change  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct ;  but  in  vain.  He  concluded  by  stern- 
ly interdicting  the  paternal  roof.  Young  William,  al- 
though strongly  attached  to  his  father,  who  was  hot- 
headed, and  hasty,  bnt  kindly  at  heart,  bore  it  gently, 
yet  remained  firm  in  his  purpose  and  faith.  After  a 
while,  by  the  intercession  of  lady  Penn,  the  admiral  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  allow  William  to  return  home,  and 
finally  sent  the  youth  travelling  (1662)  into  France  and 
Italy,  in  the  hope  that  acquaintance  with  the  world 
might  divert  and  alter  his  mind.  During  this  totur, 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  and  his  own  pre- 
possessing exterior,  he  was  well  received  in  the  brilliant 


circles  of  Paris  and  at  the  ooort  of  Louis  XIV.  In  Sso- 
mur  he  enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  a  prominent  Protr 
estant  divine,  Moses  Amyrault,  and  devoted  a  couple  of 
months  to  becoming  familiar  with  theological  lasttm. 
He  spent  about  two  years  on  the  Continent,  ss  it  seeni' 
ed  to  good  advantage  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  father, 
who  recalled  him,  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Twin,  to 
take  charge  of  his  affairs  while  he  was  absent  si  ms. 
To  prevent  any  relapse  into  his  former  oddities,  it  wai 
deemed  proper  to  keep  him  busy,  and,  as  the  best  pre|»- 
ration  both  for  family  and  state  affidrs,  he  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  law.  This  curriculum  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  plague  which  broke  out  in  the 
metropolis.  To  remove  him  out  of  danger,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  Ireland,  where  in  the  county  <jf  Cock  the 
admiral  owned  large  estates.  With  letters  to  the  vice- 
roy, the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  admiral,  William  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  gaj 
vice-regal  court.  During  this  visit  he  had  a  special  op- 
portunity of  ingratiating  himself,  and  still  more  riaiog 
in  estimation.  When  at  Carrick-Fergus  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  troops.  Young  Penn  volnnteaed  his 
services,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy's  son,  to 
as»8l  in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  and  by  his  cool- 
ness and  courage  displayed  in  the  affiUr  earned  gencnl 
praise.  Elated  by  Uiis  success,  he  resolved  to  choose 
the  profession  of  arms  as  his  way  to  fame  and  fbrtott; 
and  so  enraptured  was  he  with  that  idea  that  he  had 
his  picture  painted  in  military  dress,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  for  which  he  ever  sat.  Unexp«;tedly  and  8trBog^ 
ly,  the  admiral,  even  disregarding  the  duke's  (Onnood's) 
congratulation  about  his  son's  bravery,  etc,  disepprored 
of  this  step,  and  ordered  him  to  superintend  the  man- 
agement of  his  Irish  possessions.  Reluctantly  but 
promptly  he  obeyed.  While  so  engaged  business  call- 
ed him  to  the  city  of  Cork.  There  he  met  again  the 
Quaker  preacher  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impresiiiA 
on  him  in  Oxford.  His  old  convictions  revived.  He 
attended  Lee's  meetings,  and  finally  professed  puhlidy 
adherence  to  his  doctrines.  Ere  long  (1667)  he  bsd  to 
share  also  their  lot  of  persecution.  He  was,  with  eigh- 
teen others  of  the  sect  convened  for  nonconformity  wor- 
ship, arrested  and  imprisoned.  A  letter  which  he  im- 
mediately addressed  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  president 
of  Munster,  showing  the  injustice  of  the  procceduif. 
and  advocating  general  religious  toleration,  soon  efliKC- 
ed  his  own  release.  This  was  probably  the  first  time 
he  touched  the  keynote  of  his  life,  which  sabseqaently 
resounded  fhHjuently  and  in  many  variations  is  his 
words  and  actions.  Great  was  the  chagrin  of  the  par- 
ent when  the  news  of  this  new  conversion  reached  hia 
— a  reverse  of  all  his  fond  hopes  and  aspirations.  Will- 
iam was  immediately  called  home.  Oould  it  be  tme? 
A  fine  young  gentleman  of  twenty-three,  polished  sod 
courtly  in  address,  distinguished  for  sprightly  wit  snd 
profound  erudition,  admired  for  martial  courage,  with 
honors  and  wealth  ready  to  fall  to  him  almost  at  the 
asking,  consorting  with  the  despised  people  mcknsmed 
Quakers  —  self-styled  Friends — followers  of  a  mnting, 
enthusiastic  cobbler!  It  was  even  so.  Young  Peiia. 
looking  more  to  the  merits  of  the  nnderiying  truth  than 
to  external  appearances,  modestly  avowed  his  principis; 
and  while  expressing  his  sincere  deare  to  obey  his  Ci- 
ther in  everything  that  did  not  conflict  with  his  duty  to 
God,  he  declared  he  could  not  abandon  his  retigion.  hi» 
duty  to  his  heavenly  Father  being  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  The  admiral,  so  used  to  command, 
descended  to  resort  with  his  beloved  son  to  expostula- 
tion, argument,  persuasion,  entreaty;  yea,  he  even  pro- 
posed a  compromise — to  overlook  the  rest  of  bis  opin- 
ions provided  he  would  agree  to  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore his  majesty  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  ^m- 
self,  acknowledging  them  as  his  superiorsL  Yet  even  Uw 
trifling  request  William  refused  to  entertain,  after  bar- 
ing implored  by  prayer  Crod's  help  and  Ulnminatioo.  A 
second  banishment  from  home  ensued,  throwing  bio  on 
the  hospitality  of  friends  and  the  dandeatiDe  sopp&a 
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of  monej  froin  a  tender-hearted  toother,  since  he,  with 
all  hia  aocompliehments,  had  no  certain  profeenon  to 
fall  back  upon  for  sapport.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  ad- 
verse aarrounding  circttnutances,  and  the  sad  feelings  of 
a  aensitiTe  heart,  he  eontinaed  with  his  whole  soul  to 
work  in  the  holy  cause  he  had  embraced  by  deed,  word, 
and  writing.  We  may  here  observe  it  was  princi- 
pally Penn,  in  connection  with  Robert  Barclay,  George 
Keith,  and  Samuel  Fisher,  who  tempered  the  rude  and 
irregular  utterances  of  George  Fox,  and  reduced  them 
lo  a  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  main  features 
of  which  are  still  preserved  as  the  rules  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friends.  The  first  essay  published  by  Penn, 
under  the  title  Truth  Exalied,  was  addressed  to  lay  and 
clericals,  to  the  king  and  the  people,  exhorting  all  to 
examine  into  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  etc.  On 
account  of  a  succeeding  publication,  The  Scmdy  Foun- 
datum  Shahoi^  he  had  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  (1668-^9).  It  was  declared  heretical,  as, 
among  other  things,  it  attempted  to  refute  ^  that  the 
Godh^d  existed  in  three  separate  persons."  During 
this  incarceration,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the 
bishop  of  London  had  threatened,  ^  Penn  must  either  re- 
cant or  die  in  it,**  he  said,  ''Then  the  prison  shall  be 
my  grave  before  I  will  budge  a  jot:  my  conscience  I 
owe  to  no  mortal  man :"  and  in  this  expected  martyr- 
dom he  wrote  one  of  his  most  popular  treatises,  Nq 
Crot$,  no  Crown;  followed  shortly  after  by  another,  In- 
noceney  with  her  Open  Face,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
Chriat^s  divinity.  This  latter  pamphlet  gave  somewhat 
better  satisfaction  to  the  clergy,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  duke  of  York  with  the  king  effected,  after  nearly 
nine  months*  confinement,  his  liberation.  But  in  August, 

1669,  he  was  again  arrested  for  preaching  in  the  open 
street  before  the  Friends'  meeting-house,  which  was  shut, 
and  kept  closed  against  them  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  On 
the  occaaion  of  this  trial  before  mayor  (of  London),  re- 
corder, and  aldermen,  he  made  a  moat  manly  defence, 
not  only  of  his  own  case,  but  of  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  so  greatly  involved  in  this  case,  and  won  from 
the  jury  an  honest  verdict  of  acquittaL  The  magistrate 
turned  now  in  anger  against  the  jury,  and  fined  the 
ntiembers,  and  imprisoned  them  until  the  fine  should  be 
paid.  An  appeal,  however,  pronounced  this  absurd  sen- 
tence, which  would  render  the  jurors  only  tools  of  the 
judge,  illegaL  Penn  and  Mead  were  fined  for  contempt 
of  court,  because  they  had  kept  their  heads  covered. 
The  admiral  settled  this  matter,  although  his  son  pro- 
tested. About  this  time  a  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween father  and  son.  The  admiral's  health  had  been 
of  late  fast  declining,  and  he  learned  to  see  earthly 
things,  however  splenidid,  in  a  more  sober  light.  Will- 
iam, too,  had  gained  greatly  in  his  esteem  by  the  firm 
and  able  stand  he  had  made  in  the  last  trial  Without 
being  a  Simeon,  he  could  easily  foresee  the  thorny 
paths,  the  persecutions  and  dangers,  which  such  a  char- 
acter would  have  to  enconnter,  and  with  paternal  solici- 
tude he  made  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  York  the 
dying  request  that  they  might  extend  to  his  son  their 
protection.  The  promise  was  graciously  given,  and  in 
after-years  truly  complied  with  on  their  side,  and  duly 
and  gratefully  appredated  by  him  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred. He  remained  at  hb  father's  bedside,  watching 
him  with  tender  assiduity  until  he  breathed  his  last, 
mnd  had  even  the  gratification  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying  man,  '*Let  nothing  in  the  world  tempt  yon 
to  wrong  your  conactenoe,"  etc.,  a  confirmation  of  what 
William  had  contended  for.   Admiral  Penn  died  Sept.  16, 

1670,  and  left  William  property  yielding  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  £1600  ($7600),  and  a  claim  of  £16,000  ($80,000) 
on  the  government,  due  for  services  and  money  advanced 
to  the  crown.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  was  again 
oommitted  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  rather  uhi- 
tnffily  to  the  loathsome  prison  of  Newgate  for  address- 
ing a  meeting  on  the  street  on  religious  subjects,  and 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Oxford  Act,  which,  ac- 
cofHf^wg  to  hb  vieWy  applied  only  to  persons  in  orders 


addreasing  unlawful  assemblies.  He  employed  during 
thb  term  of  six  months  hb  pen  busily  in  support  of  hb 
principles  and  in  defence  of  hb  society.  Among  the 
treatises  issued  from  thb  dungeon  stands  pre-eminent 
for  ability,  learning,  and  charity.  The  Great  Caute  of 
Liberty  of  Conedence  once  mare  hriefty  Debated  and  />«- 
/ended  hy  the  Authority  of  Reaeon,  Scripture,  and  An- 
tiquity.  After  the  expiration  of  hb  imprisonment  he 
visited  the  Continent  on  a  religious  mission,  and  travel- 
led through  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  After 
his  return  to  England  (1672)  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Willbm  Springett,  of  Darling,  Sussex,  and  then 
connected  with  the  Quaken  by  her  mother,  who  had 
become  the  wife  of  Isaac  Penington  (q.  v.).  His  domestic 
rebtions  and  the  attention  required  for  the  management 
of  hb  extensive  private  affaire  did  not  abate  hb  zeal  in 
behalf  of  what  he  deemed  true  religion.  He  engaged 
either  in  controversies  or  in  exposing  the  hardships  to 
which  hb  society  was  subjected  by  oppressive  and  un- 
equal Uws.  He  also  wrote  during  this  period  a  treatise 
(hi  Oaths,  and  another  on  the  Neceamty  ofReligioue  Tol- 
eration, in  which  he  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  civil 
affaire  of  all  governments  may  be  peaceably  transacted 
under  the  different  liveries  or  trims  of  religion.  *'  So 
far  from  a  government  being  weakened  or  endangered 
by  a  variety  of  religious  sentiments,"  he  writes,  ''it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  strengthened  by  them,  provided  that 
all  are  equally  tolerated;  for  it  prevents  combinations 
against  the  government."  '^ 

In  1677  he  undertook  with  Fox  and  Bardav  another 
journey  to  Holland  and  Germany,  to  make  converts  no 
leas  than  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  persecuted.  In  the 
former  country  he  preached  with  great  acceptance ;  but 
in  the  latter  empire,  although  the  countess-palatine  Elis- 
abeth, granddaughter  of  James  I,  favored  hb  intentions, 
he  found  less  ai^reciation,  perhaps  because  1^  under- 
stood or  less  needed,  the  Peace  of  Westphalb;  ending  the 
Thirty-years'  War,  having  at  least  partially  settled  the 
principle  of  religious  tolerance.  On  hb  return  he  was 
called  upon  to  defend  hb  cause  before  a  committee  of 
the  Commons,  Parliament  inclining  to  severer  measures 
against  people  who  differed  so  much  in  their  habits,  and 
demanded  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience  for  all,  even 
Roman  Catholics.  For  the  last  ten  years  continually 
harassed,  he  now  conceived  a  plan  by  which  be  might 
escape  further  trbh  and  troubles,  and  realize  hb  ideal 
of  Chrbtianity,  viz.,  by  founding  a  commonwealth  after 
hb  own  model  in  the  transatUntic  territories  of  Great 
Britain,  By  hb  transcendent  abilities,  hb  efforts,  not 
to  mention  the  sacrifices  and  personal  sufferings  in  be- 
half of  the  sect,  his  honesty,  hb  wealth  and  rank,  over- 
shadowing influence,  and  his  beneficence,  he  bad  become, 
without  seeking  the  position,  their  head  and  leader,  and 
was  consulted  also  in  other  not  strictly  religious  mat- 
ters. Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  appealed  to  in 
difficulties  and  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  two 
Friends,  Edward  Byllinge  and  John  Fenwick,  so-called 
proprieton  of  lands  in  New  Jersey.  William  Penn  as 
referee  carefully  examined  the  matter,  and  made  his 
award.  Fenwick  refused  to  comply.  Finally,  however, 
by  Penn's  good  oflSces  the  dbpute  was  adjusted.  Byl- 
linge, who  afterwards  became  embarrassed,  wbhed  to 
transfer  his  interest  in  the  territory  to  hb  creditors,  but 
in  order  to  make  the  property  more  avaibble  entreated 
Penn  to  act  as  assignee.  Penn  became  thereby  (1675) 
instrumental  in  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
constitution  of  equitable  rights.  In  thb  way  engaged  in 
colonizing  West  New  Jersey,  and  subsequently  as  a  pur- 
chaser abo  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  adjoining  region.  Thb  prom- 
ised to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  aecurity,  where  the  dis- 
tressed Friends  and  others  might  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  applied  to  king  Charles  II,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  hb  father,  and,  ''after  many  waitings,  watch- 
ings,  solidtings,  and  dbputes  in  council,"  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  payment  of  the  governmental 
debt  above  mentioned,    ilie  patent  bears  the  date  of 
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March  4, 1661,  and  comprised  lands  on '  the  Ddawaro 
River,  including  also  Bettlemenu  previously  made  by 
Sweden  and  Holland  with  2000  inhabitants,  to  whom  a 
royal  pnidamation  was  issued  April  2, 1681.  The  new 
province,  against  his  own  wish,  for  he  wanted  it  called 
JNew  Wales  or  Sylvania,  was  named  by  the  king,  as  he 
pleased  to  pretend,  in  memory  of  admiral  Penn,  Penn- 
S3'l  vania.  Penn  himself  says  of  this  grant :  *'  1 1  is  a  clear 
and  just  thing;  and  my  God,  that  has  given  it  me  thniugh 
many  difficulties,  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it  the 
seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  will  be  well  laid  at  tirst."  He  forth- 
with (July  11,  1681)  published  an  account  of  his  acqui- 
sition, and  invited  purchasers  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
a  hundred  acres,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  per 
annum  forever.  The  next  object  of  colonization  was  to 
establish  an  asylum  for  the  Quakers,  who  were  still  per- 
secuted, to  form  a  people  whose  oooials  would  correspond 
with  the  purity  of  the  faith  they  professed,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  use  of  arms  was  unnecessary  for  the 
protection  of  society.  The  propagation  of  his  religious 
views,  however,  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  his  form 
of  government  he  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  test  of 
reality  and  experience  in  general.  8oon  after  prelim- 
inary arrangements  bad  been  made,  three  ships,  with 
numerous  emigrants  of  his  own  persuasion  from  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  were  despatched — the  A  mity  and  John 
and  Sarah  to  sail  from  London,  the  Factor  from  Bristol. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  control  of  colonel  William 
Mark  ham,  Penn's  relative,  as  his  deputy,  joined  with 
others  as  commissioners  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
aborigines  on  the  purchase  of  land  (for  he  considered 
the  royal  patent  invalid  as  to  them),  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  amity.  He  instructed  his  agents  to  bear  them- 
selves with  candor,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  addressed 
to  the  Indians  a  letter  of  the  same  sentiments,  sent  pres- 
ents to  the  chiefs,  and  merchandise  to  pay  for  the  land 
bargained  for.  In  the  following  year  (1682)  Penn  him- 
self, leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  England,  crossed 
the  ocean,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  new  colony.  On 
Dec.  14, 1682,  he  held  a  grand  council  with  the  sachems 
and  their  people,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  trusting 
himself,  with  his  European  train,  unarmed  amqng  the 
wild  sons  of  the  foresL  The  savages,  at  a  sign  from  their 
head  sachem,  throwing  bows  and  arrows  to  the  ground, 
seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  around  their  chiefs. 
The  locality  chosen  was  then  called  Shackamaxon :  it 
bears  now  the  name  of  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  the 
present  Philadelphia;  a  gigantic  elm,  with  its  wide- 
spreading  branches,  formed  the  main  spot  of  their  gath- 
ering (the  tree  was  blown  over  in  1810,  when  it  was,  by 
its  annual  growth-rings,  ascertained  to  have  been  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years  old,  consequently  one 
hundred  and  fift:y-five  at  the  time).  The  place  is  now 
marked  by  a  marble  monnmenL  We  have  no  space  here 
to  detail  the  tenets  of  the  principal  party  interested  [see 
Fox ;  Friends;  Quakkks],  but  we  cannot  withhold  an 
account  of  this  transaction  as  a  memorable  manifestation 
of  their  Cbristianlike  policy  and  practice,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed consistently,  would  have  saved  millions  of  lives 
and  treasure,  and  crowned  Christian  colonists  with  the 
renown  of  true  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  Penn 
addressed  them  by  interpreter  substantially  9A  follows: 
'*  The  Great  Spirit  who  ndes  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  Father  of  all  men,  bore  witness  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  wishes  to  dwell  with  them  in  peace  and  friendship, 
and  to  serve  them  with  all  his  power.  Himself  and  fol- 
lowers had  met  them  unarmed,  because  their  religion 
forbade  the  use  of  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow- 
creatures.  They  came  not  to  injure  others — that  was 
offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit;  but  to  do  good,  in  which 
he  delighted.  Having  met  in  the  broad  way  of  truth 
and  benevolence,  they  ought  to  disdain  deception,  and 
to  regulate  their  conduct  by  candor,  fraternity,  and 
love."  Unrolling  the  parchment,  he  explained  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  and  the  terms  of  purchase.  ^  By 
these,''  he  continued,  *^  they  were  protected  in  their  law- 


ful purtaits  even  in  the  lands  tbey  bad  aold.    Their 
right  to  improve  their  plantatiooa,  and  means  to  secure 
subsistence,  would  be  in  all  respects  similar  lo  those  of 
the  English.    Should  unfortunately  disputes  arise  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  they  should  be  adjusted  by  arbi- 
trators composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Indiam  and  Eng- 
lishmen.''    From  the  merchandise  before  hioi  he  then 
paid  for  the  land  to  their  satisfaction,  and  made  them 
besides  many  presents.     The  sums  which  b«  spent  for 
the  purchase  of  all  land  on  this  and  other  oocasioos  i> 
computed  at  ^6000  (^^80,000).     Laying  the  roll  of 
parchment  upon  the  ground,  he  bade  than  observe  it  as 
a  sign  **  that  the  land  should  be  thenceforth  ocMDmoo  tn 
both  peoples."   ^  He  would  not,''  he  added,  **  like  the  peo> 
pie  of  Maryland,  call  them  his  children  or  hia  brethren; 
for  some  parents  chastised  their  children  too  severehr, 
and  brethren  could  disagree.    Nor  would  be  oompsR 
their  friendship  to  a  chain,  which  the  rain  might  nut. 
But  thev  would  consider  them  as  of  one  flesh  aid  bhwd 
with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  if  ooe  body  wai 
divide«l  in  two  parts."    Taking  up  the  pardiment,  ke 
presented  it  to  the  chief  sachem,  and  daiied  that  it 
might  be  carefully  preserved  for  three  generations,  tbst 
their  children  might  know  what  had  passed,  as  if  he  re- 
mained to  repeat  iu''    The  Indians  in  return  made  laof^ 
and  stately  speeches,  the  gist  and  end  of  which  was  tbst 
they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love  with  WiUian 
Penn  and  his  children  ma  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
would  endure.    This  transacti<«  is  one  of  the  brighteA 
pages  in  American  history',  and  has  been  bonoraUy  no- 
ticed even  by  the  sarcastic  Voltaire  in  these  word»: 
**This  was  the  only  treaty  between  these  people  <^tk« 
natives)  and  the  Christians  which  was  not  mtified  by 
an  oath,  and  which  was  never  broken.**     For  the  space 
of  more  than  seventy  years,  as  long  as  tbe  Quaker*  r^> 
tained  supremacy  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
the  peace  and  amity  then  solemnly  proniised  nevef  wa» 
violated,  nor  was  the  blood  of  a  single  Quaker  shed  by 
the  IndiansL    It  is  sig^uficant  that  the  place  thus  8anc> 
tiffed,  near  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Scbnylkill 
Rivers,  and  selected  for  the  capital  of  his  province,  hat 
become  the  largest  inland  city  of  the  oootioent.  the 
cradle  of  the  American  republic,  and  the  oenue  of  the 
late  Centennial  celebration.    A  few  months  after  Fnn 
bought  the  site  from  the  Swedes,  who  bad  already 
erected  a  church  there,  and  designed  a  map,  aooording 
to  which  it  was  regularly  laid  out. 

In  the  political  construction  of  the  new  ooontry,  m 
proprietor  empowered  to  enact  laws  with  tbe  aaauu 
of  the  freemen,  he  availed  himself  of  this  ri^t  in  a 
manner  which  ranks  him  with  Moses,  Lycnry^os,  sod 
Solbn,  without  incurring  their  faults.  His  ]ava»  al- 
though not  exempt  from  error,  are  sorely  in  advanoe  of 
all  similar  works  of  hb  age,  even  Locke's  plan  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  lord  Baltimore  not  excepted.  His 
code  is  dated  April  25, 1682,  and  was  dcswn  up  befofe  be 
embarked.  His  friend,  Algernon  Sidney,  was  oonsuberf 
in  framing  it.  Of  the  twenty-four  chapters  of  this  doc^ 
uroent  we  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  oaove  striking 
features: 

1.  "  Almighty  God  being  only  Lord  of  cnosdenccu  Father 
of  lights,  and  the  author  as  well  as  the  object  of  all  dinne 
knowledge,  faith,  and  worship,  who  can  only  enligbirs 
the  mind  and  convince  the  nndevstanding  <^  people  is 
reference  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  soqi  of  mankiod, 
therefi)re  be  it  eoncted,  inat  no  person  now  or  berear^er 
living  in  the  province,  who  shall  confess  one  Alnodrbty  to 
be  the  creator  and  upholder  and  mler  of  tbe  wotm,  asd 
who  professes  himMif  or  herself  obliged  in  conscienoe  is 
live  peaceably  and  Jnstly  under  civil  sovernment,  sbaU  is 
any  wise  be  molested  or  prelndloed  ror  his  or  her  coosd- 
entlous  persnaslon  or  practice :  nor  shall  he  or  she  at  asf 
time  be  compelled  to  rreqaent  or  maintain  aor  religioss 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  contrary  to  hte  orner  mind, 
bat  shall  f^ely  and  Ailly  enjoy  his  or  her  liberty  In  that 
respect  wlihont  any  Intermption  or  reflection  •  aad  if  anv 
person  shall  abase  or  deride  any  other  for  bis  or  her  dli* 
ferent  persaasion  or  practice  In  religion,  si^dk  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  pKulcbed 
accordingly.** 

S.  Tet  only  proUBSssd  Christlsna  were  adaalited  to 
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ud  of  them  mich  only  as  i»a1d  tazet;  the  pforiiy  of  elec- 
tion wBf  guarded  by  peDalilea  against  bribery,  other  corw 
ruptiiin  and  ftvnds  iiowadays  so  ft«qaently  resorted  to 
probably  being  then  unknown  and  not  thought  o£  Be- 
sidea  ihsse  he  made  very  wise  enactments. 

8.  The  liiw  of  primogenitnre,  still  to  this  day  in  force  in 
£Dglaud,  was  abolished ;  all  members  of  a  faqilly  should 
enjor  an  eqnal  share  of  inheritance. 

4.  Bveiy  one,  rich  or  poor,  was  to  learn  a  neeftal  trade  or 
occQiMtlon,  the  poor  to  live  on  it,  the  rich  to  have  a  re- 
sort, iftbey  shonld  become  poor. 

6.  Sreo  to  malefactors  his  clemency  extended ;  all  pen- 
alties to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  improve  than  to  punish 
the  criinluaL  He  subetitnted  for  about  two  hundred  of- 
fences wbich  were  at  that  time  capitally  punished  in  Bug- 
land  some  milder  penalty.  Only  murder  and  treason  were 
pnuiBbable  by  death. 

In  March,  1688,  he  held  in  the  infant  settlement  the 
second  sasembly,  and,  waiving  some  more  of  bis  propri- 
etary privilegee,  amcaided  *'  the  frame  of  government," 
80  that  almost  in  all  but  the  name  F^nsylvania  was 
rendered  a  representative  democracy ;  and  to  his  dying 
day  he  declared  that  if  the  people  needed  anything 
more  to  make  them  happy  he  would  readily  grant  it. 
Says  a  modem  writer:  *'In  the  early  oonstitatioos  of 
Pennsvlvania  is  to  be  found  the  distinct  annunciation 
of  every  great  principle,  the  germ,  if  not  the  develop- 
ment, of  every  valuable  improvement  in  government  or 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  political 
systems  of  more  modem  epochs."    After  having  settled 
the  provincial  administration  (five  commissioners,  with 
Lloyd  as  president  during  his  absence),  he  returned  in 
August,  1681,  to  England  on  account  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  prospect  that,  by  his  influence  on  king 
Charles  II,  he  could  give  better  protection  to  the  iucreaa- 
iiig  sect  of  the  Quakers.    In  1685  Charles  II  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
as  James  IL    In  accordance  with  the  pledge  given  to 
the  admiral  on  his  death-bed,  the  new  king  bestowed 
on  the  son  the  same  friendship  he  had  on  the  deceased. 
Penn,  therefore,  failed  not  to  attend  the  royal  court,  and 
tried  to  use  as  heretofore  his  influence  for  good.    But 
these  frequent  visits  at  Wliitehall  were  misconstrued, 
and  the  most  invidious  and  ridiculous  slanders  were  put 
in  circulation.    He  was*  accused  of  being  a  Catholic,  a 
disguised  Jesuit,  corresponding  with  the  pope  and  traf- 
ficking with  pardons  to  convicted  criminals.    AU  the 
actioiia  which  in  the  eyes  of  zealots  might  give  color 
to  these  criminations  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
radical  principles  of  eqnal  rights  and  tolerance  to  all  de- 
nominations openly  avowed  by  Penn,  and  by  the  prompt^ 
ingB  of  broad  humanity  to  redress  or  alleviate  grievances 
<»f  anr  kind  so  natural  to  his  character.    The  facts  are 
that,  mainly  throogh  his  influence  on  the  monarch,  in 
1686  a  proclamation  was  issued  which,  with  a  number 
of  other  Dissenters,  set  fourteen  hundred  imprisoned 
Quakers  at  liberty;  and  in  1687  another  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  unrestricted  by  any  test  and 
penalties.    When,  under  a  liberal  constraction  of  this 
Nonconformity  Act,  the  king  filled  offioee  with  Catholics, 
and  committed  himself  to  other  reactionary  measures, 
the  Whi^  party  prevailed  in  Parliament  (1688),  and  de- 
clared James,  who  left  England,  to  have  forfeited  the 
croivii,  and  installed  William  of  Orange  and  Mary  as 
rulers  of  the  realm.    Now  a  still  graver  offence,  that  of 
fai^b-tieaeon,  was  laid  on  Penn :  the  charge  that,  out  of 
attacfament  to  the  fallen  royalty,  he  was  accomplice  to 
m  plot  calculated  to  overthrow  the  newly  chosen  regime 
and  restore  the  self-exiled  James  to  the  throne.    The 
indictoient  rests  mainly  on  the  statement  of  the  head- 
conspirator  Preston,  who,  convicted  of  the  crime  and 
oondenmed  to  death,  naming  among  others  also  Penn 
as  implicsited,  tried  to  postpone  or  avert  his  own  execu- 
tion.    Fuller,  the  principal  witness  against  him,  was  by 
Parliament  afterwards  branded  as  an  impostor.    The 
impeachment  is  too  outrageous.  That  Penn,  the  man  of 
comnaon*sense,  the  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will,  who 
had  forbidden  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  an  exemplar 
of  frankness,  enjoying  under  the  Beform  more  toleration 
than  ever,  should  invite  a  hostile  (French)  invasion  and 
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civil  war  for  the  nnoertain  caprice  of  a  bigoted  and  li- 
centious king!  (For  a  detailed  refutation  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dixon.)  In  answer  to  these  calumnies,  to 
which, with  other  still  more  serious  charges,  even  Macau- 
lay  gives  credence  in  his  Hutory  of  En^aMi^  Penn  pub- 
lished (1688)  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract :  "  It  is  fit  that  I  contradict  them  as  particularly  as 
they  accuse  me.  I  say  then,  solemnly,  I  am  so  far  from 
having  been  bred  at  St.  Omei's,  and  received  orders  at 
Rome,  that  I  never  was  at  either  place;  nor  do  I  know 
anybody  there ;  nor  had  I  ever  any  correspondence  with 
anybody  in  these  places.  And  as  for  oiBciating  in  the 
king's  chapel,  or  any  other,  it  is  so  ridiculous,  as  well  as 
untrue,  that,  besides  that  nobody  can  do  it  but  a  priest, 
I  have  been  married  to  a  wootan  of  some  condition  above 
sixteen  years,  which  no  priest  can  be  by  any  dispensa- 
tion whatever.  I  have  not  so  much  as  looked  into  any 
chapel  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  consequently  not  the 
king's,  though  a  common  curiosity  warrants  it  daily  to 
people  of  all  persuasions.  And,  once  for  all,  I  do  say  I 
am  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  to  that  degree  such  that 
I  challenge  the  most  celebrated  Protestant  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  or  any  other  on  that  head,  be  he  laj'man  or 
deigyman,  in  public  or  private.  For  I  would  have  such 
people  know  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  tme  Protestant 
Dissenter  to  be  dutiful,  thankful,  and  serviceable  to  the 
king,  though  he  (the  king)  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  We  hold  not  our  property  or  protection 
from  him  by  our  persuasion,  and  therefore  his  persuasion 
shoiUd  not  be  the  measure  of  our  allegiance."  Another 
attempt  to  fasten  a  disreputable  transaction  on  Penn  is 
the  charge  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  que«i  in  extort- 
ing or  collecting  a  penalty  from  the  parents  of  certain 
girls  who,  under  the  lead  of  their  schoolmistress,  ten- 
dered colors  to  the  rebellious  Monmouth  when  passing 
Taunton ;  and  who  were  for  this  act  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  high-treason.  The  imputation  against  Penn 
rests  on  a  letter  dated  Feb.  18,  1685-6,  by  secretary 
Sunderland,  addressed  to  **Mr.  Penn,"  who,  in  company 
with  Walden,  should  manage  the  affair.  The  penalty 
demanded  was  £7000,  which  her  gracious  majesty  do- 
nated to  her  maids  of  honor.  In  reply :  1.  It  nowhere 
appears  that  William  Penn  was  meant — to  one  Geoige 
Penn  the  business  would  have  been  more  congenial;  2. 
It  is  not  proved  that  either  William  or  George  or  any 
Penn  accepted  the  commission ;  8.  It  is  si  fact,  substan- 
tiated by  the  contemporary  Oldmixon,  that  one  Brent, 
a  popish  lawyer,  and  Crane  9A  hb  deputy,  were  engage<l, 
and  executed  the  collection,  much  to  their  own  benefit, 
so  that  the  maids  of  honor  received  only  one  third  part 
of  the  imposed  fine.  Equally  groundless  is  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  interfered  in  the  ^air  of  Magdalen  College 
to  the  itijuiy  of  the  Protestant  faculty.  He  tried  to  me- 
diate and  save  it,  if  possible,  even  by  a  compromise,  which 
was  constraed  by  bis  enemies  as  trying  to  induce  the 
preadent  (Hough)  to  commit  simony.  His  only  fault 
was  that  he  could  not  prevail  over  the  king,  who^  bent 
on  his  purpose,  by  a  royal  order  transferred  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Jesuits  despite  all  remonstrances.  But  as 
credence  to  these  calumnies,  fostered  |Hfobably  by  High 
Churchmen,  was  accorded  by  the  government,  an  or- 
der for  his  arrest  was  finally  issued  (1690).  Penn, 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  master,  George  Fox, 
when  learning  of  it,  to  escape  the  blind  fuiy  of  his  pow- 
erful enemies,  first  concealed  himself  in  London,  and 
then  by  the  way  of  Shoreham  passed  over  into  France, 
and  once  only  had  a  secret  interview  with  Algernon 
Sidney,  in  which  he  with  more  than  his  usual  earnest- 
ness protested  his  innocence.  In  December,  1698,  after 
the  passion  had  subsided,  he  appeared  again  in  England, 
and  stood  trial  before  the  royal  privy  oonncil,  and  was 
honorably  acquitted.  Meanwhile  he  had  suffered  great- 
ly, not  only  in  person,  but  also  in  property.  Just  before 
his  intended  arrest  (1690)  he  had  prepared  a  new  expe- 
dition of  fire  hundred  colonists,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing.  All  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  were  lost,  and  in 
1692  he  was  deprived  of  his  supreme  rights  in  Pe&nsyl- 
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vanit,  and  the  province  idminietered  by  royal  govern- 
ors until  1694,  when  he  was  reinstated  as  proprietor.  In 
1696  he  married  a  second  time,  taking  for  his  wife  Han- 
nah CallowhiU.  In  1699  he  embarked  with  his  family 
for  his  territories,  with  the  intent  of  permanently  resid- 
ing there.  He  stayed  only  two  years.  The  English 
ministry  had  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  to 
subject  all  the  proprietary  governments  to  the  perfect 
control  and  authoritv  of  the  crown.  Penn's  friends 
succeeded  in  postponing  its  discussion.  His  return  and 
presence  prevented  it  from  being  passed.  The  remain- 
ing period  of  his  life  he  spent  in  England,  employing 
tongue  and  pen  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  maintaining  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
representatives  and  agents  in  his  American  province,  for 
which  he  had  an  anxious  care.  The  succession  of  queen 
Anne,  the  Protestant  daughter  of  the  Catholicizing  James 
II,  procured  for  him  a  certain  favor  and  patronage  at 
court,  but  he  rarely  availed  himself  of  this  advantage. 
The  losses  and  great  expenses  incurred  during  the  last 
years  caused  him  financial  embarrassments — a  heavy 
burden  and  a  source  of  chagrin,  as  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, to  which  he  applied  for  relief,  ungratefnll}''  refused 
t4>  come  to  his  aid.  He  was  obliged  to  contract  a  mort- 
gage of  £66,000  on  his  transatlantic  territories.  In  1712 
he  himself  proposed  to  the  English  government  to  sell 
his  fight  and  title  to  them ;  but  before  the  business  was 
closed,  overcome  by  labors  and  cares,  he  had  three  con- 
secutive attacks  of  apoplexy,  the  last  of  which  deprived 
him  almost  entirely  of  memory;  but  his  cheerful  and 
benevolent  disposition  and  the  amenity  of  his  conver- 
sation were  apparent  to  the  last  He  died  at  his  coun- 
try-seat of  Rushcombe,  Buckinghamshire,  July  80, 1718. 
His  remains  were  buried  near  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house at  Jordans.  The  plain  recital  of  his  doings  is  his 
best  eulogy. 

Besides  the  treatises  already  named,  Pcnn  wrote  and 
published  the  following,  which  are  all  controversial :  A 
seeuonabU  CavecU  agaitut  Popery  (1670) : —  Truth  rva- 
cuedfrom  Impotiure  (1671)  :--The  Spirit  of  Truth  KiV 
dicaied  (leit) -.^Quakerism  a  New  Nickname  for  Old 
Christianity  (1 678)  '^EngUm^t  Premd  ItUereH  Coimd- 
ered  (1674).  His  collected  writings,  with  a  biography, 
were  published  in  1726  at  London,  and  in  1762  in  4  vols. 
See  Marsillac,  Vie  de  GuUUumte  Perm  (Paris,  1791) ;  Clark- 
son,  Memoirs  of  the  PrivtUe  and  Public  Life  of  William 
Penn  (Lond.  1813,  2  voU. ;  new  ed.  1849,  with  a  preface 
by  W.  E.  Fof9ter,  which  deserves  particular  attention  as 
containing  a  refutation  of  some  of  the  calumnies  started 
against  him  by  Macaulay);  Hepworth  Dixon,  William 
Pennj  a  Historic  Biography  from  New  JSouroes  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1858) ;  Paget,  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  of  the 
Charges  brought  by  Lord  Macaulay  against  William 
Penn  (Edinb.  1858) ;  Janney,  Life  of  Penn  (Philad. 
1862).  See  also  Ranke,  EngHMcha  Geschichte,  vol  v; 
Weinearten,  ReoohOions-Kirdien  EngUmds  (Leipe.  1868), 
p.  40&1421 ;  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Friends,  vol.  iii ;  Skeata, 
//uf,  of  the  Free  Churches  ofEngkmdj  p.  81, 82, 158,815; 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans;  Stoughton,  Eodes,  Hist,  of 
England,  vol  i  and  ii ;  Marsden,  Hist,  of  the  Churches  <md 
Sects  of  Christendom.  For  a  full  account  of  Penn's  writ- 
ings, and  of  those  relating  to  him,  see  especiallv  Joseph 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  Friends^  Boolu,  ii,  282-326;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  ii,  1551-1558. 
See  also  the  excellent  article  in  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet. 
6L  V. ;  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Evangdical  Lutheran 
Church,  April,  1868,  art.  ii;  Christian  Review,  xvii,  555; 
Westminster  Review,  October,  1850 ;  LitteU's  Livu^  Age, 
March  28, 1846,  art  vii.     {C.  K) 

Penna,  Frangois- Horace  della,  an  Italian 
missionary,  was  bora  in  1680  at  Macerata,  States  of  the 
Church.  Having  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capuchins 
while  young,  he  was  in  1719  appointed  chief  of  a  mia- 
sion  destined  to  evangelize  Thibet,  and  went  to  Lassa 
with  twelve  of  his  brethren.  After  several  years  of 
apostolic  labors,  Delia  Penna,  seeing  his  mission  reduced 
to  on^v  three  monks,  returned  to  Rome  in  1785  to  ask  for 


new  reinforcements,  and  upon  his  recital  tlieOongreg». 
tion  of  the  Propaganda  associated  with  him  nine  otb«r 
Capuchins,  with  whom  he  departed  in  1738,  losdedwith 
presents,  and  bearing  two  pontifical  briefr  for  the  kug 
of  Thibet  and  the  grand  lama.  They  arrived  in  Thibet 
in  1741,  and  commenced  their  preaching;  and  it  mu 
upon  the  instruction  furnished  by  Delia  Poina  thst  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  published  in  Italian 
Relation  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Present  State  of  tkt 
Kingdom  of  Thibet  and  its  Neighbors  (Rome,  1742, 4to). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  literally  the  recital  of  ibe 
conversions  that  Delia  Penna  pretends  to  hare  made; 
what  he  relates  in  this  respect  must  be  accepted  ooly  at 
an  inventory*.  He  died  July  20, 1747,  in  Patan,  MepauL 
We  owe  to  this  missionary,  who  had  studied  Tbibeuu 
under  a  doctor  at  Laasa,  several  manuscript  frsgmenti. 
by  which  father  Giorgi  baa  profited  in  the  pubbcstioB 
of  his  Alphabefum  Tibetanum  (1742, 4to).  It  is  also 
from  the  designs  of  Delia  Penna  that  the  Thibetan  ehar- 
acters  of  the  Propaganda  have  been  engraved.  See  L<(- 
tres  ed^.  et  cur.  Scrites  des  Missions  etrangsres;  Re- 
musat,  Recherehes  Tartares,  i,  344. — Hoefer,  Abut.  M^i 
GMrale,  xxxix,  580. 

Penna,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  organist,  wis  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1613.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Carmelitei 
at  Mantua,  taught  theology,  and  became  chapel-master 
of  the  church  of  his  order  at  Parma.  His  rqxitatioo 
as  an  organist  and  didactic  writer  appears  to  have  been 
great.  He  died  Oct  20, 1698.  Besides  his  Messes  soA 
hb  Psaumes  concertesj  which  have  had  several  editi(«s, 
We  have  of  his  works,  Li  primi  labori  watsicaH  (Bo- 
logna, 1656-79,  S  pts.  4to),  a  treatise  reprinted  five 
times,  and  containing  some  good  things;  and  Direttvno 
del  canto  fermo  (Modena,  1 689, 4to).  See  Orlandi,  ScrU- 
tori  Bolognesi;  Fetis,  Biog,  univ.  des  i/uMcwM.— Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  GinfraU,  xxxix,  529. 

Pennaccbl,  Pibtbo  Mabia,  a  painter  of  Tre^-i{p, 
who,  according  to  Zanetti,  fluuribhed  at  Venice  about 
1520.  He  painted  some  works  for  the  churches  atTen- 
ioe  and  Murano,  which  Lanzi  says  are  naore  exceUeni  in 
color  than  design.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  qfthe  fm 
A  rts,  ii,  670. 

Pennafiel,  CoimciL  of  (f^ondtium  Penafdestt). 
was  held  April  1,  L802,  by  Gonsalvo  of  Toledo  aod  hii 
suffragans.  Fifteen  articles  were  puUtahed,  tending  u> 
repress  those  abuses  which  are  noticed  in  Uie  couodk 
of  this  age,  viz.  incontinence  among  the  deigy,  osbit, 
etc.  Among  other  things,  it  was  enacted,  by  canon  II 
that  in  every  church  the  **•  Salve  Regina"  shouki  be 
sung  after  compline.  By  canon  8,  that  the  privo 
should  make  with  their  own  hands  the  bread  to  be  coO' 
secrated  at  the  Eucharist,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  br 
other  ecclesiastics  in  their  o%m  presence.  By  caaon  7. 
that  tithe  should  be  paid  of  all  lawful  property,  tberrt? 
to  recognise  the  universal  sovereignty  of  God.  See 
Labbe,  Concilia,  xi,  2444. 

Pennaforte,  Raymond  of,  a  celebrated  eeriessi' 
tical  character  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Barce- 
lona, and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  naUTe 
place  from  1204  to  1219.  He  then  went  to  Bologna,  aaA 
there  taught  for  some  time.  Ere  he  had  left  home  fee 
had  been  vicar-gmieral  of  his  native  plaeeu  On  his  le- 
tum  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  then  bat  recendf 
founded.  By  request  of  his  superiors  he  wrote  Summt 
casuum  pesmtentiee.  In  1280  pope  Grqi^ory  IX  caDed 
him  to  Rome,  and  made  him  his  chaplain  and  confc«air. 
His  holiness  also  tntmsted  him  with  a  oollectian  of  tlie 
papal  decisions  not  given  by  Gratian,  and  they  vfi* 
published  under  the  title  DearetetiiMm  GregorH  I'X  cem- 
pilaiio.  In  1285  he  was  elevated  to  the  arobUshopfk 
of  Tamgona,  but  he  refused  the  honor,  and  reined  ti> 
his  convent.  In  1288  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  ac- 
cept the  honor  of  a  general  of  his  order.  Btat  tboofch 
he  accepted  the  office,  he  finally  resigned  it,  and  de> 
voted  himself  to  the  oonversion  of  Moon  and  Jews,  and 
to  his  studies.    He  died  Jan.  6, 1275.    Pope  OeaseBt 
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VIII  enibUed  bim  among  the  ninta,  and  he  ia  oomitieni- 
orated  Jaiv  20.  See  Butler,  Liiott  of  the  Sauiit,  Jan.  20, 
ToLi     (J.H.W.) 

Penney,  Joseph,  B.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1790.  He  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Dublin,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  April,  1822,  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  First  Free- 
byterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  T. ;  in  1882  he  removed 
to  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  became  presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  But  he  soon  again 
exchanged  the  rostrum  for  the  pulpit,  and  became  ims- 
tor  of  the  Church  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  In  1889  he  removed 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  afterwanls  preached  at 
Pontiac,  Mich.  He  died  Mareh  20, 1860.  Dr.  Penney's 
life  was  laborious  and  useful;  he  was  greatly  beloved 
wherever  he  was  located.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  EJueation,  and  published  a  number  of  fugitive  theo- 
logical articles  in  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Preab,  Hist. 
AlmanaCy  1861,  p.  105;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  l^  S.) 

Penney,  Nioholae,  a  French  engraver  of  the  last 
century,  has  left  some  plates  treating  of  devout  subjects 
from  his  own  designs,  executed  with  the  graver  in  a 
very  neat  style,  but  without  much  effect,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  are  marked  ''N.  Penney  fecit."  See  Spooner, 
Bioff.  BisL  of  the  Fine  A  tit,  ii,  670. 

Penni,  Gioranni  Franoesoo,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488,  and  received 
the  name  of  //  Fattore,  or  the  Steward,  from  his  having 
been  intiuated  with  the  management  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Raffaelle.  He  was,  however,  alao  one  of  his 
principal  assistants,  and  probably  bore  the  surname  II 
Fattore  because  he  waa  also  RalKtelle's  o^rraliof.  He 
was  fint  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  where  he  executed  the  histories  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  in  such  an  admirable  manner  that  Raf- 
/aeUe  made  him  one  of  his  heirs.  Dr.  Waagen  is  of 
opinion  that  Penni  executed  many  parts  of  the  cartoons 
at  Hampton  Court,  especially  those  of  the  Death  of  An- 
aJMOS,  8t.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lsfttra,  and  St,  Paul 
Preachiitg  at  Athens,  Of  Penni's  own  works  no  frescos 
and  very  few  oil-paintings  remain.  His  characteristics 
are  aaid  to  have  been  facility  of  invention,  graceful  exe- 
cution, and  nngular  felicity  in  landscape.  After  the 
death  of  Raffaelle,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  where  he  died 
in  1528.  Kugler  and  Passavant  attribute  to  Penni  the 
celebrated  Madonna  del  Passeggio  in  the  Bridgewater 
collection,  usually  believed  to  be  Raffaelle's.  See  Spoon- 
er, Bioy,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  voL  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Penni,  Looa,  another  Italian  artist  and  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Florence  abont  1500.  Or- 
lando says  that  Luca  also  studied  in  the  school  of  Raf- 
faelle. According  to  Vasari,  Luca  united  himself  to 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  worked  with  him  in  the  chnrehes 
at  Laoca,  Genoa,  and  other  cities ;  he  i^rwards  accom- 
panied Rosso  into  France,  and  ultimately  passed  into 
England,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  time  by 
Henry  VIIL  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  is  said  to  have 
quitted  painting  for  engraving.  There  are  quite  a 
nonaber  of  prints  attributed  to  him,  mostly  after  the 
works  of  Roaso  and  Primattccio.  Among  them  are  the 
following :  Susanna  and  the  Elders ;  Abraham  sacrifio- 
mg  Isaac,  after  Primatiocio ;  The  Marriage  of  St,  Cath^ 
arime,  ditto.  See  Spooner,  Biug,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
ii,670. 

Pennington,  J.  W.  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
iater  (colored),  was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  bom  a  slave, 
but  eacaped  from  his  condition  of  servitude  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  for  the  ministry  by 
the  Pkesbyterian  Chnreh,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cox. 
He  waa  sobaeqoently  settled  at  Hartford,  and  later  over 
the  Sbik>h  Predbyterian  Cbureh,  New  York.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Hei- 


delberg, Germany.  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
his  death  he  labored  with  great  seal  and  success  among 
the  freedmen  in  Florida.  He  died  at  Jacksonville 
Oct.  22, 1870 Appleton,  A  nnuai  Cffdop,  x,  580. 

Pennington,  Montagu,  an  English  divine  of 
some  celebrity,  was  bom  about  1768,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  in 
1784.  He  was  vicar  of  Northboume  and  Shoulden,  and 
perpetual  curate  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Deal  He  wiu 
alao  a  magistrate  for  Kent  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  He 
died  April  15,  1849.  He  published  Redemption^  or  a 
View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity  (181 1) ; 
and,  besides  several  minor  literar}'  labors,  prepared  a 
memoir  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  poetess, 
and  published  it  vrith  a  collection  of  her  poems,  essays, 
etc  (Lond.  1807, 4to;  1808,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Did,  of  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uih.  s.  v. 

Pennington,  Thomas,  a  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, also  an  Engluh  clergyman,  was  bom  about  1770, 
and  was  educated  under  his  ver^'  leamod  aunt.  After 
taking  holy  orders,  bishop  Porteus,  who  was  the  friend 
of  Mrs.  Carter,  presented  Thomas  Pennington  with  the 
rectory  of  Thorley,  Herts.  He  became  also  chaplain 
to  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  died  about  1850.  His  pub- 
lications are  of  little  interest  now. 

Pennone,  Roooo^  a  distinguished  Lombard  archi- 
tect, flourished  at  Genoa  in  the  16th  century.  Milizia 
does  not  mention  his  instmctor,  but  he  warmly  com- 
mends Pennone's  abilities,  as  evinced  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  govemment  palace  at  Genoa,  particularly  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  grand  portico,  flanked  by  two  courts, 
which,  although  differing  in  size,  satisfy  the  e>'e  by 
their  perfect  symmetry.  These  courts  are  surrounded 
by  two  ordere  of  galleries,  the  first  supported  by  Doric 
and  the  second  by  Ionic  columns.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Pennone  is  a  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Sacra" 
mentOf  which  he  completed  after  the  designs  of  Gale- 
azzo  AlessL  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
ii,67L 

Penny.  In  the  A.  v.,  in  several  passages  of  t^e 
New  Test.,  **  penny,"  either  alone  or  in  the  compound 
*' pennyworth,"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Sfivaptov,  a  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  denarius 
(Matt  xviii,  28 ;  xx,  2, 9, 18 ;  xxii,  19 ;  Mark  vi,  87 ;  xu, 
15;  xiv,  6;  Luke  vii,  41 ;  x,  85;  xx,  24;  John  vi,  7; 
xii,  5;  Rev.  vi,  6).  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  '*  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  increased  to 
sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2d  centuiy  B.C  From  this  time  it 
was  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
continued  to  hold  the  same  position  under  the  empire 
until  long  after  the  dose  of  the  New-Testament  canon. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  eighty-four  denarii  were  strack 
from  the  pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  stand- 
ard weight  about  60  grains.  This  Nero  reduced  by 
striking  ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give 
a  standard  weight  of  about  52  grains,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not  ex- 
actly* tme  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the  Attic 
talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  until  the 
Rontan  domination  was  the  most  important  Greek  stand- 
ard, had,  by  gradual  reduction,  become  equal  to  the 
denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that  the  two  coins  came  to  be 
regarded  as  idendcal.  Under  the  same  emperor  the 
Roman  coin  superseded  the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few 
cities  which  yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the 
form  and  gi'neral  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its 
half,  the  quinarius.  In  Palestine  in  the  New-Test,  pe- 
riod, we  leam  from  numismatic  evidence,  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It  b 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  New  Test,  by  ipaxM 
and  dpyvptov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  piece  of  sil- 
ver," we  are  to  understand  the  denarius.  See  Drachma. 
The  mpaxfiov  of  the  tribute  (Matt,  xvii,  24)  was  prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like 
the  arariip  mentioned  in  the  same  pasasge  (ver.  27), 
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See  Mover.  From  the  ptnble  of  the  teboren  in  tbe 
vineyud  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the 
(«dinaiy  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt,  xx,  2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 
13).  The  term  dtsnaruu  aureus  (PUn.  xxxiv,  17; 
xxxvii,  8)  is  probably  a  oomipt  designation  for  the 
aureus  {munmut);  in  the  New  Test  tbe  denarius  prop- 
er is  always  intended.  See  Smith,  DicL  o/Cla$$.  A  ntiq, 
s.  V.  Denariusi  The  earlier  silver  denarii  were  stniek 
by  the  authority  of  distinguished  families,  and  bear 
portraits  and  designs  illustrative  of  Roman  history; 
these  are  called  consular  denarii.  Afi«r  the  time  of 
Julius  Cesar  they  present  us  with  a  series  almost  un- 
broken of  the  emperors,  together  with  many  of  their 
wives,  sons,  daughters,  and  occasionally  of  their  fatben, 
sisters,  and  brothers  also.  The  consular  denarius  bore 
on  one  side  a  head  of  Rome,  and  X  or  a  star,  to  denote 
the  value  in  assesj  and  a  chariot  with  either  two  or  four 
horses ;  but  afterwards  the  reverse  bore  the  figures  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sometimes  a  Victory  in  a  chariot 
of  two  or  four  horses.  At  a  later  date  the  busts  of  dif- 
ferent deities  were  given  on  the  obverse;  and  these 
were  finally  superseded  by  the  heads  of  the  Cnsais. 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 


Oft*. ;  Tl  CJE9AK  DIVI  AVO  P  AVGVSTVS.  HMd  oTTIbariu,  laaraato, 
to  the  riKfat  (MaiU  zzll,  19, 10,  SI).  Jbt. :  PONTIF  MAXIM.  tmaUi 
irawl*  fiRnra  to  tlM  rlglit. 

The  reverses  varied,  and  some  of  them  are  very  curious. 
The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  a  silver  piece  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  earlier  Byzantines.  The  states 
that  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  imitated 
the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mints,  and  in  general  called 
their  principal  silver  coin  the  denarius,  whence  the 
French  name  denier  and  the  Italian  denaro.  The  chief 
Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and  for  a  long  period  the  only  one, 
corresponded  to  the  denarius  of  the  Continent.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  current  under  the  Normans,  Plantagenets, 
and  Tudors,  though  latteriy  little  used.  It  is  called 
penny,  denarius,  or  denier,  which  explains  the  employ- 
ment of  the  first  word  in  the  A.  V.  See  Arnold,  he 
denario  Petri  (Alt  1769) ;  Dorschaeus,  Denaruu  Ket- 
pertiffmt  (Rost  1667).    See  Dbnarius. 

Penny  ^T'eddlngs  (or  Penny  Bridals)  is  the 
name  of  a  peculiar  festive  marriage  ceremonisl  which 
was  common  in  Scotland  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  At  these  penny  weddings  the  invited  guests 
made  contributions  in  money  (seldom  more  than  one 
shilling  each),  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  and  leave 
over  a  small  sum,  which  would  assist  the  newly  married 
pair  in  furnishing  their  dwelling.  This  practice,  now 
disused,  as  leadin'g  to  '*  profane  minstrelsing  and  pro- 
miscuous dancing,"  was  denounced  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  1645,  as  well  as  by  nu- 
merous acts  of  presbyteries  and  kirk-sessions  aboht  the 
same  period.    The  act  reads  as  follows : 

"The  assembly,  considering  that  many  persons  do  In- 
vite to  these  penny  weddinss  excessive  numbers,  among 
whom  there  frequently  falls  out  drunkenness  and  un- 
cleanness,  for  preventfug  whereof,  by  their  act  Feb.  18, 
164&  they  ordam  presbyteries  to  take  special  csre  for  re- 
BtratuiDg  the  abuses  ordinarily  committed  at  tbei^  occa- 
sions, as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  take  a  strict  account 
of  the  ohedieuce  of  every  session  to  their  orders  there- 
anent,  and  that  at  their  visitation  of  parishes  within  their 
bouuds ;  which  act  is  ratiHed  March  8, 1701.  By  tbe  18th 
sees,  assembly,  1706,  presbyteries  are  to  apply  to  magis- 
trates fi>r  ezecnting  the  laws  relating  to  penny  bridals, 
snd  the  commission,  upon  application  from  them,  are  to 
apply  to  the  government  for  ooliging  tbe  Judges  who  re- 
fhse  to  execnte  their  ofllce  In  that  matter.  By  the  I4tb 
act  Pari.  8  Car.  11,  It  Is  ordained  that  at  marriages,  be- 
sides tbe  married  pennons,  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, and  the  family  wHereln  they  live,  there  shall  not  be 
present  above  four  friends  on  either  side.  If  there  shall 
be  any  greater  number  of  persons  at  penny  weddings 


within  a  town,  or  two  miles  tiiereor.  that  tbe  msster  of 
the  house  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  600  merks." 

Penry  (or  Penil  or  Ap  Henry),  John,  a  Pnritas 
divine,  better  known  under  tbe  names  of  ifarfm  Mar- 
Prelate  and  Martin  Priett,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  sod 
was  bom  in  1559.  He  was  educated  at  Peter  Uouae, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  be 
took  his  degree  of  master,  and  then  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  the  controversy  between  tbe  Puritans  sod 
tbe  hierarchy  he  waged  a  fierce  war  against  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  vras  accused  and  condemned  for  hold- 
ing seditious  opinions  and  libelling  the  queen  (Eliz- 
abeth). Ue  was  executed  like  a  felon  in  1593,leaTiDg 
a  widow  with  four  young  children  to  bemoan  their  km 
He  was  charged  with  the  authoiship  of  the  Mar-Prdat* 
Tracte,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  project,  and  their  qnrit 
and  their  style  are  so  unlike  his  that  his  apologistB  deny 
his  having  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  During  his 
trial  he  advocated  the  principles  which  he  believed  sec- 
essary  for  adoption  by  the  English  Church,  ^-iz.  (1)  that 
the  Church  as  an  institution  of  Christianity  should  be 
governed  only  by  the  laws  of  its  divine  founder;  (i) 
that  the  offices  derived  from  the  Rombh  tuermrdiv  woe 
nnscriptursl  and  antichristian.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Penry's  conscientious  hostility  to  prelacy  and  Chsitb 
authority  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party, 
and  brought  him  to  a  premature  and  violent  death. 
He  seems  to  have  had  less  of  that  spirit  of  rsnoor  and 
insubordination  than  the  minority  of  his  co-lbinken, 
Especially  in  his  last  moments  did  the  spirit  of  tbe  nss 
rise  to  the  solemn  drcumstanoes  of  his  fate,  and  he  died, 
if  not  precisely  for  tbe  cause,  yet  with  much  of  tbe  de- 
voted spirit  of  a  niart3T.  See  Waddingtoo,  Jobt  Poh 
ry,  Me  Pilffrim  Mari^  (Load.  1854, 8vo);  Sto^ton, 
Spiritual  Heroee,  pu  52  sq.;  Coleman,  The  Ea^iak  Cm- 
fietort  q/fer  the  Rrf.  p.  117  sq.,297  sq.;  Price, Hi^,«f 
Nonoo^formitff,  voL  i;  Soames,  EHMobetkan  Bdigitimi 
ffutor^tp.437  sq.;  Collier, JSccles. BieL f  NeaI,J?«its/ 
ike  PurHant;  (Land,)  Gentleman's  Ma^aune,  18M,i 
511 ;  Bacon,  Cfeneeie  of  the  New  Emflamd  Ckmnket;  end 
the  article  as  well  as  the  references  in  AUiboDS,  Diet 
qf  BriL  and  Amer.Auth,  u,s.Y.    (J.H.WO 

Pensaben,  FrI  Marco,  and  FrI  Maroo  Haka- 

TBIA,  his  assistant,  two  old  painters  of  the  Order  of  tbe 
Dominicans  at  Venice,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  century.  Penaaben  was  bom  at  Yenice  in  14tf. 
Of  his  parents  and  boyhood  nothing  is  known.  Tbe 
earliest  account  takes  us  back  to  1510,  when  be  wai  a 
priest  at  the  Dominican  convent  of  Sta.  Paul  and  Juhn 
in  Venice,  having  only  a  short  time  previous  to  this 
taken  the  Dominican  habit  In  the  capitular  acts  of 
1514  he  is  called  sub-prior,  and  in  those  of  15M  bcsd 
sacristan.  Lanri  says  Pensaben  was  an  artist  of  an- 
gular merit,  wholly  unknown  in  the  history  of  art  till 
Frederid  discovered  some  documents  relating  to  hifl 
in  the  convent^of  the  Dominicans  at  Trevigi,  whitb> 
er  he  had  been  invited  from  Venice.  ''In  this  style, 
partaking  of  the  ancient  and  modem  taste,  k  a  \ugt 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas  in  a  church  of  the  Dominicsm 
at  Trevigi,  in  which  the  cupola,  the  oolnmns,  and  tbe 
penpective,  with  a  throne,  on  which  n  seated  tbe  Xvh- 
gin  with  the  infant  Jesus,  surroanded  by  aaints  stand- 
ing, the  steps  ornamented  by  a  harping  aeraph,  all  di»- 
cover  the  composition  of  BellinL  It  was  painted  by  P. 
Marco  Pensaben,  assisted  by  P.  Karoo  Maravcia.  botk 
Dominican  priests  engaged  for  this  purpose  from  Ven- 
ice.** Nothing  further  is  known  of  their  workiL  INv- 
saben  died  in  1580.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  BiaL  ^tU  fm 
A  rtSf  ii,  671. 

Pensleil,  BAmsTA,  an  Italian  ei^i«Ter  nke  fi0a^ 
isbed  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  16tb  oentoy,  was  a  astiTs 
of  Parma,  and  is  nsuaUy  called  J9<9i«Mta  Parmenm^tnm 
his  signature.  Zani  'calk  his  name  Battieta  Pumm 
da  Parma,  and  says  that  he  was  a  designer,  eiya<>er. 
and  a  seller  of  books  and  prints,  and  given  four  insaip- 
ttons  from  his  prints  (see  Spooner).    Ptenaicri 
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diiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  engiayed  several  plates  for 
vaiioas  masters,  and  others  from  his  own  designs,  ex- 
ecuted in  a  style  resembling  that  of  Cornelius  C>ort. 
Among  these  are  the  following :  The  Virgin  and  Ii^ant 
appeariitg  to  8U  John  (after  Baroccio,  Baptista  Parmen- 
sis  fee.  1588)  i-~The  Bapikm  of  Chritt  (BapL  Parmen- 
sis)  i-^The  Chastity  of  Si,  Joieph  (1598)  \-^The  Crud^ 
JixioH  (in  two  sheets,  Bapt.  Parmensis  fomis.  1584).  See 
Spooner, Biog. HisLqfthe  Fine  Arts^ix, 671. 

Pensio,  ie.  the  enjoyment  or  use  of  a  part  of  the 
fruits  of  a  benefice  without  service,  was  formerly  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  even 
now  occasionally  enjoyed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
See  SiNKCURK.  At  present  in  the  Romish  Church  the 
peimo  is  accorded  only  to  priests  de  emeritu, 

TiiitUB  pauioms  is  the  name  of  the  secured  income  to 
a  priest  without  regard  as  to  its  source. 

PensOy  JosKPH,  also  called  Db  la.  Yboa,  a  Jewish 
merchant  of  Spain,  is  noted  for  his  literary  labors  as 
poet,  moral  philosopher,  and  orator.  He  was  born  about 
1650  at  Espejo,  in  Cordova;  and  lived  afterwards  at  Li- 
vomo,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp,  at  which  last  place  he 
probably  died.  He  belongs  to  the  last  Spanish  Jews 
who  cultivated  Spanish  poetry  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
wrote,  m;?Pin  '^^•*P»;,  "the  Prisoners  of  Hope,"  an 
aDegorical'drama~(Amsterd.  1678):>>-Q'^9l9Hc  on^B, 
'*  Orchard  of  Lilies.**  In  both  these  dramas  Penso  shows 
the  assiduity  of  Satan  in  deluding  man  from  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  many  snares  he  lays  in  his  way  to  entrap 
bim ;  but  Providence  frustrates  all  Satan's  diabolic  de- 
vices, and  righteousness  obtains  at  last  the  sway  over 
him : — La  Ro$a,  Panegyrica  sacra,  a  panegyric  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Mosaic  law  (ibid.  1688):— 7Ae  Life 
o/*  Adam,  in  Spanish  (ibid.  1688) : — Sermon  Junebre,  a 
funeral  oration  in  Spanish  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
printed  tc^ther  with  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of 
bis  father  (ibid.  1688): — Ui$curso  Academico  moral  y 
tamgrado,  etc.  (ibid.  1688) : — Ditcurtos  acadimicosy  mO' 
raiei,  rkdorioos,  y  mmgradot  que  recito  en  lajlorida  A  ca- 
dimia  de  lo8  Fioridos,  etc  (ibid.  1685).  See  FUrst,  BiU. 
Jmd,  iii,  75;  Grfttz,  Geedu  d,  Juden,  x,  198;  xiii;  Kay- 
aeriing,  Stphardim,  p.  816  sq. ;  BUdiothekjUdigcher  Kan^ 
geired0ier,  voL  i,  Beilage,  p.  17 ;  Margoliouth,  Modem 
Judaiem  uwestigated,  p.  246;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gtschichie 
derjSditchen  Poetie,  p.  77, 160,  174;  De  Rossi,  Dizio- 
nario  storico  degli  autori  Ehrei,  p.  826  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Hamburger) ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Liter- 
ature, p.  889 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hdn;  i,  555 ;  iii,  417 ;  iv,  851. 

(a  P.) 

Pentacle  of  Solomon,  a  five-angled  figure,  com- 
posed of  two  triangles  interlaced ;  the  legendary  seal 
or  Mgil  of  Solomon,  carved  on  an  emerald,  by  which  he 
ruled  the  gins  or  deemons,  representing  the  five  fingers 
of  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  David's  shield  had  six 
angles. 

Pen'^tateuob,  the  collective  title  commonly  given 
t4>  the  first  five  books  of  the  O.  T.  (In  the  present  ar- 
ticle we  adopt  a  considerable  portion  of  that  given  in 
Fairbaim's  BiUe  Dictionary,  but  with  important  modi- 
fications, and  extensive  additions  from  other  sources.) 
SeeMosKB. 

L  The  Name* — ^The  above  is  the  Greek  name  given 
to  the  books  commonly  called  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 
ijl  irtvrartvxoc k.  fiipXoc ;  Pentateuchus  sc.  liber;  the 
AxefcUd  book ;  from  TtvxoCi  which,  meaning  originally 
**  vessel,  instrument,"  etc,  came  in  Alexandrine  Greek 
to  mean  ''book").  In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
it  was  called  **  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Ezra  vii,  6) ;  or  *<  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Xeh.  viii,  1);  or  simply 
*<  the  book  of  Moses"  (Ezra  vi,  18 ;  Neh.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xzv,  4;  XXXV,  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch.  The  book  which  was 
discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
which  is  entitled  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14)  <*  the  book  of 
the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  was  sub- 


stantially, it  would  seem,  the  same  volume.  In  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  80  it  is  styled  **  the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  and 
so  also  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  2,  21,whUe  in  2  Kings  xxii, 
8  Hilkiah  says,  I  have  found  *<  the  book  of  the  Law." 
Still  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  we  find  a  **  book 
of  the  Law  of  Jehovah"  in  use  (2  Chron.  xvii,  9).  This 
was  probably  the  earliest  designation,  for  a  **  book  of 
the  Law"  is  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxi,  26), 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  name  as  there 
used  refers  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  or  only  to  Deuter- 
onomy. The  modem  Jews  usually  call  the  whole  by 
the  name  of  Torah  (H^IFl),  i.e.  "the  Law,"  or  Tordth 
Moaheh  (n^C  nVlin),'"  the  Law  of  Moses."  The  rab- 
binical title  is  h'n'inn  *««773iin  niKTOn,"  the  five  fifths 
of  the  Law."  In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,it  is  called  ''the  Law,"  which  is  also 
a  usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xii,  5; 
xxii,  36, 40 ;  Luke  x,  26 ;  John  viii,  5, 17).  Sometimes 
the  name  of  Moses  stands  briefly  for  the  whole  work 
ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv,  27).  Finally,  the  whole 
Old  Testament  is  sometimes  called  a  potiori  parte, "  the 
Law"  (Matt,  v,  18:  Luke  xvi,  17;  John  vii,  49;  x,  34; 
xii,  84).  In  John  xv,  25 ;  Kom.  iii,  19,  words  from  the 
Psalms,  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  21,  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  the  Law.    See  Law. 

II.  Present  Form. — The  division  of  the  whole  work 
into  five  parts  has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to 
be  original.  Others  (as  Leusden,  Havemick,  and  Len- 
gerke),  with  more  probability,  think  that  the  division 
was  made  by  the  Greek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew,  but  of  Greek  or- 
igin. The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from  the 
first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  instance  only 
designated  particular  sections  and  not  whole  books.  The 
MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  single  roll  or  volume, 
and  are  divided  not  into  books,  but  into  the  Larger  and 
smaller  sections  called  Parshiyoth  and  Sedarim.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Jews  distribute  all  the  laws  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch under  the  two  heads  of  afiirmative  and  negative 
precepts.  Of  the  former  they  reckon  248 ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  anatomy  of  the  rabbins,  so  many  are 
the  parts  of  the  human  body;  of  the  latter  they  make 
865,  which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Accordingly 
the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613  precepts; 
and  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be  perpetually 
kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a  piece  of  cloth 
foursquare,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  they  have 
fringes  consisting  of  eight  threads  apiece,  fastened  in 
five  knots.  These  fringes  are  called  H'^^'^lIC,  a  word 
which  in  numbers  denotes  600:  add  to  this  the  eight 
threads  and  the  five  knots,  and  we  get  the  618  precepts. 
The  five  knots  denote  the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See 
Bab.  Talmud.  Maecoth,  sect.  8 ;  Maimon.  Pref  to  J  ad 
Hachazakah ;  Leusden,  PhUoL  p.  88.)  Both  Philo  {de 
Abraham,  ad  init.)  and  Joeephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  8)  recog- 
nise the  division  now  current  Vaihinger  supposes  that 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number  five  led  to  its 
adoption ;  for  ten  is  the  symbol  of  completion  or  per- 
fection, as  we  see  in  the  ten  commandments  (and  so  in 
Genesis  we  have  ten  ''generations"),  and  therefore  five 
is  a  number  which,  as  it  were,  confesses  imperfection 
and  prophesies  completion.  The  Law  is  not  perfect 
without  the  Prophets,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  special 
sense  the  bearers  of  the  Promise;  and  it  is  the  Promise 
which  completes  the  Law.  This  is  questionable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  division  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch influenced  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in 
five  booksL  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  five  Megil- 
loth  of  the  Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Ituth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther),  which  in  many  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch.  In 
some  Jewish  writers,  however,  there  are  found  state- 
ments indicating  that  the  Pentateuch  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  seven  portions  (comp.  Jarchi,  ad  Proverb,  ix, 
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1{  ibique  Breithaupt).  In  the  Jewish  canon  the  Pen- 
tateuch 18  kept  somewhat  distinct  from  the  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  contents,  it  is  the  book  of  books  of  the 
ancient  covenant.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  theocratical  life.  See 
Old  Testament. 

For  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  five  books 
we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  book,  where  questions 
affecting  their  integrity  and  genuineness,  separately  are 
also  discussed, 

III.  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch, — 1.  This  is  evinced  in 
its  general  scope  and  contents.  With  a  view  to  this 
point,  we  need  only  briefly  obser^-e  here  that  this  work, 
beginning  with  the  record  of  creation  and  the  history 
of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  more  especially 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  family.  It  gives 
at  length  the  personal  histoiy  of  the  three  great  fathers 
.of  the  family )  it  then  describes  how  the  family  grew 
into  a  nation  in  Egypt,  tells  us  of  its  oppression  and  de- 
liverance, of  its  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, of  the  giving  of  ihe  law,  with  all  its  enactments 
both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, of  the  numbering  of  the  paople,  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  impor- 
tant events  which  befell  them  before  their  entrance  into 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  concludes  with  Moses's 
last  discourses  and  his  death.  The  unity  of  the  work 
in  its  existing  form  is  now  generally  recognised.  It  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put 
together  at  different  times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of 
desigpii  and  purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who 
discover  different  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  and  who 
deny  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses,  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  is  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  was  at  least  reduced  to  its  present 
shape  by  a  single  reviser  or  editor  (see  Ewald,  Getchichtej 
i,  175 ;  SUihelin,  Kritische  UfUers,  p.  1). 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  the  book 
of  Joshua  does  not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  this  work.  To  this  question  Ewald 
{Geschichte,  i,  175),  Knobel  {Genesis,  Yorbem.  §  1.  2), 
Lengerke  {Kenaan,  Ixxxiii),  and  StKhelin  (Kritische 
Unters,  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  They 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so,  partly  because  they  im- 
agine that  the  two  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the 
Jehovistic,  which  characterize  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  may  still  be  traced,  like  two  streams,  the 
waters  of  which  never  wholly  mingle  though  they  flow 
in  the  same  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  partly  because  the  same  work  which  con- 
tains the  promise  of  the  land  (Gen.  xv)  must  contain 
also — so  they  argue — the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  But 
such  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary  and  uncertain  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  them.  All  that 
seems  probable  is  that  the  book  of  Joshua  received  a 
final  revision  at  the  hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier 
prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  the  books  of  the  law. 
The  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  who  it  is  well  known  did 
not  possess  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  have  besides 
the  Pentateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see  Chromcon  Sa^ 
marUatmm,  etc,  ed.  Juynboll,  l^gd.  Bat.  1848),  indi- 
cates no  doubt  an  early  associalioo  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  but  is  no  proof  that  they  originally  consti- 
tuted one  work,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Otherwise 
the  Samaritans  would  naturally  have  adopted  the  ca- 
nonical recension  of  Joshua.  We  may  therefore  re- 
gard the  five  books  of  Moses  as  one  separate  and  com- 
plete work. 

2.  More  particularly,  the  order  which  pervades  the 
book  manifests  its  unity,  although  this  is  not,  indeed, 
tediously  formal  er  monotonous. 

(1.)  Chiefly  its  chronological  order,  the  simplest  of 
all,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  predomi- 
nant in  a  book  which  is  in  a  laurge  measure  historical. 
This  characteristic  is  obvious  in  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  two  books  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy  at  the 


beginning  and  the  end;  the  fbrmer  serving  as  am  intio- 
duction,  and  the  latter  as  a  recapitulation.  In  like 
manner  the  story  of  the  family  of  Abraham  expands^ 
when  we  come  to  Exodus,  into  that  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael:  first,  enslaved  Israel  attains  to  redempcion,  and 
next  redeemed  Israel  is  consecnted  to  the  service  of  its 
Lord,  who  meets  his  people,  delivers  his  law  of  life  to 
them,  and  instmcta  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  seaicelv 
any  hiBtory,  and  is  occupied  with  the  rules  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  this  tabemade :  it  is  the  code  fur  the 
spiritual  life  of  Israel  as  the  oongregati<xi  of  the  Locd— 
a  code  published  almost  at  once,  and  in  a  form  aobstan- 
tially  complete.  The  fimrth  book,  that  <tf  Numben,  re- 
sumes the  thread  of  the  history,  and  conducts  the  re- 
deemed and  consecnted  and  organized  host  from  Mount 
Sinai  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise; 
including  further  l^^ation,  of  which  they  stood  in 
need  if  they  wero  to  take  a  suitable  place  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world. 

(2.)  Tet  obviously  this  book  is  not  a  dry  serin  of 
annals,  in  which  the  chronological  order  is  alone  observ- 
able ;  still  less  is  it  the  mere  leaves  of  a  jounial  in  which 
the  narrative  of  the  three  middle  books  was  written 
down  at  the  dates  of  the  several  occurrences,  and  kf^ 
unchanged  in  all  time  coming.  Whatever  noay  have 
been  written  down  in  the  form  of  a  joanud  at  the 
first  (of  which  we  have  possibly  an  instance  in  NunU 
xxxiii),  would  be  revised,  extended,  abbreviated,  aoJ 
rearranged  by  the  author,  ere  it  came  from  his  hands  a 
finished  history.  Therefore  we  find  a  stfstematie  order, 
according  to  the  internal  or  logical  connection  of  the 
parts,  even  in  the  purely  narrative  portiona.  Thus  Gen. 
xxxviii  furnishes  the  account  of  transactions  in  the 
family  of  Judah  which  cannot  but  have  stietcbed  over 
a  long  course  of  time,  of  years  apparently,  including  the 
gnreater  part  of  the  time  that  Joseph  was  alone  in  Egjrpt, 
and  which  very  probably  extended  back  to  a  date  cun- 
siderably  earlier  than  that  at  which  his  captivity  befeaa: 
the  entire  series  of  events,  however,  being  leootdcd  im 
this  one  chapter,  with  a  twofold  advantage — that  of  be- 
ing itself  more  distinctly  set  before  us,  and  that  of  not 
interrupting  the  thread  of  Joseph's  history  in  Egypi- 
Sometimes  indeed  we  may  be  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  order  in  which  events  are  narrated  is  the 
order  of  time  or  that  of  logical  sequence;  an  unoertaioty 
which  meets  us  in  other  portions  of  sacred  historr,  as 
well  as  outside  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  not  surprianf 
that  this  logical  order  predominates  in  the  legislatioo; 
though  even  here  the  chronological  order  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  because  the  laws  sprang,  to  a  oonsideraUe 
extent,  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  peopfc" 
were  placed  from  time  to  time.  This  peculiarity  has 
given  rise  to  repetitions,  enlargements,  TearTangen»ent». 
and  even  in  a  limited  degree  to  modifications,  of  eariier 
enactments;  of  which  we  have  an  inHructive  exampl« 
in  the  varied  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the  tabemade 
and  its  furniture  are  mentioned,  first  in  the  diieetions 
given  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
rative  of  its  actual  construction. 

(3.)  A  third  principle  of  arrangement  is  the 
calf  of  which  the  instances  are  fewer.  Indeed  it  is 
much  confined  to  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Mas 
as  the  great  prophet  of  IsraeL  It  was  a  ooroUary  from 
the  plan  of  these  discourses  that  Moses  ahonld  present 
the  topics  in  the  form  likeliest  to  tell  upMi  the  aodience 
to  whom  he  was  giving  a  parting  address;  thai  he 
should  group  incidents  and  Laws  according  to  eeitain 
affinities  or  contrasts  for  the  purpose  of  elfect;  thai  he 
should  pass  over  some  subjects  in  entire  silenoa,  elsonW 
touch  upon  others  lightly,  and  on  another  class  suB 
should  enlarge  at  some  length;  and  that  be  sImbM 
often  present  them  under  peealiar  aspeoti^  in  fonns 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  which  we  shonld  hare 
seen  them  if  we  had  known  them  only  IVom  the 
bookSb  Yet  such  variety,  subordinate  in  itt 
and  existing  for  a  special  poipoae,  is  in  nality  an  adds- 
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tioaal  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
eomprehenairenen  of  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been 
written. 

ly.  A  nthority  tmd  Date  qfCompotiiion. — lliis  ia  pre- 
eminently the  subject  which  calls  for  discuaeion  here,  as 
it  has  been  largely  disputed.  The  reply  we  give  is  the 
old  and  common  one,  namely,  by  Moees.  during  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  We  shall  endeavor  to  state 
plainly  and  fairly  the  views  and  reasons  both  for  and 
against  it. 

1.  History  of  the  CoiUroverty, — (1.)  Advene  Wriien, 
— At  different  times  suspicions  have  been  entertained 
that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  eariiest  age,  and  that  the  work  must  have 
undergone  various  modiftcatioas  and  additions  before  it 
asraoaed  its  present  shape. 

So  eariy  as  the  2d  century  we  find  the  author  of  the 
Clemaiime  Hamiliet  calling  iu  question  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  Mosaic  writings.  According  to  him  the  Law 
was  only  given  orally  by  Moses  to  the  seventy  elders, 
and  not  consigned  to  writing  till  after  his  death ;  it 
subsequently  underwent  many  changes,  was  corrupted 
more  and  more  by  means  of  the  false  prophets,  and  was 
especially  filled  with  erroneous  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  God,  and  unworthy  representations  of  the 
chaFocters  of  the  patriarchs  {Horn,  ii,  88, 48 ;  iii,  4,  47 ; 
Neander,  Gmtst,  Syiteme,  p.  dJBO).  A  statement  of  this 
kind,  unsupported,  and  coming  from  a  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  litt-le  moment; 
it  is  however  remarkable,  so  far  as  it  indicates  an  early 
tendency  to  cast  off  the  received  traditions  respecting 
the  books  of  Scri|)ture ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  thb  was  done  cautiously,  because  such  an 
opinion  respecting  the  Pentateuch  was  said  to  be  for  the 
advanced  Christian  only,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  had  seen  some  difii- 
ctilty  in  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altogether,  in 
its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses;  for  he  observes 
(eoHtra  Hehid):  ^S^ve  Mosen  dicere  voUieris  auctorem 
Pentateuehi  sive  Esram  ejusdem  instauratorem  operis," 
with  reference  apparently  to  the  Jewish  tradition  on 
the  subject.  Aben-Ezra  (f  1167),  in  his  Comment,  on 
Deut.  i,  1,  threw  out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  certain  passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii,  6 ;  Deut. 
iii,  10,  II ;  xxzi,  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later 
interpolations,  or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  unravel.  But  for  centuries  the  Penta- 
teuch was  generally  received  in  the  Chiireh  without 
question  as  written  by  Moses.  In  the  year  1661,  how- 
ever, we  find  Hobbes  writing :  ^  Videtur  Pentateuchus 
potius  de  Mose  quan>  a  Moee  scriptus"  {Leviaihan,  c. 
38%  Spinoza  {Tract,  TkeoL-Polit,  c.  8,  9,  published  in 
1679)  set  himself  boldly  to  controvert  the  received  au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch.  He  alleged  against  it  (1) 
later  names  of  places,  as  Gen.  xiv,  14  comp.  with  Judges 
X viii,  29 ,  (2)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond 
the  days  of  Moses,  Exod.  xvi,  85  comp.  with  Josh,  v, 
12 ;  (3)  the  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  81,  '*  before  there 
reif^ned  any  kinft  over  the  children  of  IsraeL*^  Spinoza 
maintained  that  Mosos  issued  his  commands  to  the  el- 
ders, that  by  them  they  were  written  down  and  com- 
municated to  the  people,  and  that  later  they  vfen  col- 
lected and  assigned  to  suitable  passages  in  Moses's  life. 
He  considered  that  the  Pentateuch  was  indebted  to 
Ezra  for  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  Other 
writers  began  to  think  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
composed  of  written  documents  earlier  than  the  time 
nf  Moses.  So  Vitringa  {Ohterv.  8aer.  i,  8),  Le  Clerc 
(De  8cr^.  Pentateuehi,  §  11),  and  R.  Simon  {Hist, 
criHque  du  V,  T,  lib.  i,  c.  7,  Rotterdam,  1685).  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  of  these  writers,  Genesis  was  com- 
posed of  earlier  documents,  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  the  work  of  Moses,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
history  was  written  by  the  public  scribe  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  book.  Le  Clerc  supposed  that  the  priest 
who.  aoooniing  to  8  Kings  xvii,  27,  was  sent  to  instruct 


the  Samaritan  colonists^  was  the  author  of  the  Penta^- 
teuch. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  how> 
ever,  that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  handled  with  anything  like  a  bold  criti- 
cism. The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  layman,  whose 
studies  we  might  have  supposed  would  scarcely  have 
led  him  to  such  an  investigation.  In  the  year  1768 
there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled  Conjectures 
sur  les  memoires  ort^matia;,  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse 
ieai  servi  pour  composer  le  liore  de  Genese,  It  was 
written  in  his  69th  year  by  Astruc,  doctor  and  profess- 
or of  medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  court 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.  His  critical  eye  had  observed 
that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the 
6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of  two 
original  documents,  each  characterized  by  a  distinct  use 
of  the  names  of  God ;  the  one  by  the  name  Elohim,  and 
the  other  by  the  name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two 
principal  documents,  be  supposed  Moses  to  have  made 
use  of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  work.  Astruc  was  followed  by  several  German 
writers  on  the  path  which  he  had  traced ,  by  Jerusalem, 
in  his  Letters  on  the  Mosaic  Writu^  and  Philosophy  ; 
by  Schultens,  in  his  Dissertatio  qua  disguiritur^  unde 
Moses  res  in  libro  Geneseos  descriptas  didicerit;  and 
with  considerable  learning  and  critical  acumen  by  llgeii 
{Urhmden  des  Jerttsalendschen  TempeUxrchivSj  l^'  Theil, 
Halle,  1798)  and  Eichhom  {iCinleitmig  ind,A,  T,), 

But  this  ""  documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for  some  critics. 
Vater,  in  his  Commeniar  Uber  den  Pentateuch  (1815),  and 
A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his  Linguist,  KinL  w  d.  Stud,  der 
BUcher  des  A,  Test,  (1818),  maintained  that  the  PenU- 
teuch  consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  fragments  loosely 
strung  together  without  order  or  design.  The  former 
supposed  a  collection  of  laws,  made  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
whole:  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  that  its  fragments  were  afterwards  in- 
corporated in  Deuteronomy.  All  the  rest,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  history  and  of  laws  written  at  different 
periods  up  to  this  time,  were,  according  to  him,  collect- 
ed and  shaped  into  their  present  form  between  the  times 
of  Josiah  and  the  Babylonian  exile.  Hartmann  also 
brings  down  the  date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late 
as  the  exile.  This  has  been  called  the  "fragmentary 
hypothesis."  Both  of  these  have  now  been  superseded 
by  the  '^  supplementary  hypothesis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  by  DeWette,  Bleek, 
St&helin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bunsen, 
Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Yaihinger,  and  others.  They 
all  alike  recognise  two  documents  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  suppose  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more 
ancient  writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  that  the  Jehovist,  or  later  writer,  making  use  of 
this  document,  added  to  and  commented  upon  it,  some- 
times transcribing  portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes 
incorporating  the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work. 

Yet  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they  differ 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the  Klohist 
and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  books,  and  attributes 
Deuteronomy  to  a  different  writer  altogether  (£inL  ins 
^ .  r.  §  150  sq.).  So  also  Lengerke,  though  with  some 
differences  of  detail  in  the  portions  he  assigns  to  the 
two  editors.  The  last  places  the  Elohist  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Jehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  whereas  Tuch  puu  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the 
second  under  Solomon.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other  han<t, 
declares  for  the  identity  of  the  Deuteronoroist  and  the 
Jehovist,  and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written  in  the 
reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Hupfeld  (Die  Queilen  der  Genesis)  finds,  in  Genesis  at 
least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an  earlier  and  a  later  Elo- 
hist^ as  well  as  the  JehovisL  He  is  peculiar  in  r^^rd- 
ing  the  Jehovistic  portion  as  an  altogether  original 
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docaraent,  written  in  entire  independence,  tnd  without 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  Kluhistic  record.  A  later 
editor  or  compiler,  he  thinks,  found  the  two  books,  and 
threw  them  into  one.  Yaihinger  (in  Herzog's  EncykUh- 
pddie)  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of  three  original 
documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  four  books,  to 
which  he  adds  some  fragments  of  the  82d  and  tf4th 
chaptens  of  Deuteronomy.  The  lifth  book,  according 
to  him,  is  by  a  different  and  much  later  writer.  The 
pre-Elohist  he  supposes  to  have  flourished  about  1200 
ti.C.,  the  £lohist  some  200  years  later,  the  Jehovist  in 
the  first  half  of  the  8th  century  B.(X,  and  the  Deuter- 
ouomist  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  mentioned 
in  recognising  two  distinct  documents  as  the  basis  of 
the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  its  earlier  portions;  but 
he  entirely  severs  himself  from  them  in  maintaining 
that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses.  His  theory 
is  this;  the  kernel  or  first  foundation  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Ck>venant  (Exod. 
xix-xxiv),  which  was  written  by  Moses  himself,  and 
afterwards  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, where  it  at  present  stands.  The  rest  of  the  laws 
given  in  the  wilderness,  till  the  people  reached  the 
plains  of  Moab,  were  communicated  orally  by  Moses 
and  taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  btuiness  it  was 
thus  to  provide  for  their  preservation  (Deut  xvii,  11, 
comp.  xxiv,  8;  xxxiii,  10;  Lev.  x,  11,  oomp.  xv,  81). 
Inasmuch  as  Deuteronomy  does  no^  pre-suppose  the 
existence  in  writing  of  the  entire  earlier  legislation, 
but  on  the  contrary  recapitulates  it  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  that  the  proper 
codification  of  the  law  took  place  during  the  forty 
jrears'  wandering  in  the  desert.  This  was  done,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
On  that  sacred  soil  was  the  first  definite  portion  of  the 
histvory  of  Israel  written ;  and  the  writing  of  the  history 
itself  necessitated  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the 
Moaaic  legislation.  A  roan,  such  as  Eleazar  the  son  of 
Aaron,  the  priest  (see  Numb,  xxvi,  1 ;  xxxi,  21),  Mrrote 
the  great  work  banning  with  the  first  words  of  Gen- 
esis, including  in  it  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  per- 
haps gave  only  a  short  notice  pf  the  last  discourses  of 
Moees,  because  Moses  had  written  them  down  with  his 
own  hand.  A  second — who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see 
especially  Deut.  xxxii,  44;  Josh,  xxiv,  26;  and  oomp. 
on  the  other  hand  1  8am.  x,  26),  who  was  a  prophet, 
and  spake  as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  on  whom 
Moses's  spirit  rested  (Numb,  xi,  25),  and  many  of  whom 
survived  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv,  81)— -completed  the  weric, 
taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Moees  had  written,  for  his 
model,  and  incorporating  it  into  his  own  book.  Some- 
what in  this  manner  arose  the  Torah  (or  Pentateuch), 
each  narrator  further  availing  himself  when  he  thought 
proper  of  other  written  documents. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Delitzsch,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  {Getck.  d  i4 .  B.  i,  §  20, 
and  ii,  §  99, 6),  who  formerly  was  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  different  documents,  and  sided  rather  with  Hengsten- 
berg  and  the  critics  of  Ihe  extreme  conservative  school. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  Kurtz  objects  to 
the  view  that  Deuteronomy  existed  before  the  other 
books,  and  believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  writing  before,  not  after,  the  occupation 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Finally,  Schultz,  in  his  recent  work 
on  Deuteronomy,  recognises  two  original  documents  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Klohistic  being  the  base  and  ground- 
work of  the  whole,  but  contends  that  the  Jehovistic 
portions  of  the  first  four  books,  as  well  m  Deateronomy, 
except  the  concluding  portion,  were  written  by  Mosea. 
Thus  he  agrees  with  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz  in  admitting 
two  documents  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  with  Stilhelin  in  identifying  the  Deuter- 
onomist  with  the  Jehovist. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  before 
we  pass  on.    The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and 


it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  diaetple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory:  even  hia  great  admirer 
Bunsep  forsakes  him  here.  But  it  is  doe  to  Ewald's 
great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  to  his 
uncommon  critical  sagacity,  briefly  to  state  what  that, 
theor}'  iSi  He  disdngubhes,  then,  seven  diilerent  au- 
thors in  the  great  Book  of  Origins  or  Primitive  His* 
tory  (comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua).  The 
oldest  historical  work,  of  which  bat  a  very  few  frsg- 
ments  remain,  is  the  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jehovah. 
Then  follows  a  biography  of  Moees,  of  which  also  bat 
small  portions  have  been  preserved.  The  third  and 
fourth  documents  are  much  more  perfect:  these  eonsist 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covmant,  which  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Samson,  and  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  was 
written  by  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Then 
comes,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  third  historian  of  the 
primitive  times,  or  the  first  prophetic  narrator,  a  sab> 
ject  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Elijah  or 
JoeL  The  sixth  document  is  the  work  of  the  foonb 
historian  of  primitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetie 
narrator,  who  lived  between  800  and  750.  lastly  cataa 
the  fifth  hbtorian,  or  third  prophetic  narrator,  who 
flourished  not  long  alter  Joel,  and  who  collected  and 
reduced  into  one  corpus  the  various  works  of  hia  prede- 
cessors. The  real  purposes  of  the  histoiy,  both  in  its 
prophetical  and  its  legid  aspects,  began  now  to  be  dis- 
cerned. Some  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction  by  sa 
unknown  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  oentair 
B.G.;  and  then  in  a  far  more  comprehensiTe  huuukt 
by  the  Deuteronomist,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  and  lived  in  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah appeared  the  poet  who  wrote  the  Bleaaing  of 
Moses,  as  it  is  given  in  Deutercmomy.  A  aomewhat 
later  editor  incorporated  the  originally  independnt 
work  of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  lesser  additions  of 
his  two  colleagues,  with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fifth 
narrator,  and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
^  Such,"  says  Ewald  (and  his  words,  seriously  meant, 
read  like  delicate  irony),  ^were  the  strange  fortanes 
which  this  great  work  underwent  before  it  reached  iu 
present  form." 

(2.)  Writers  tn  faoor  of  the  Mbtaic  Avtktntk^  of 
the  Pentateuch^ — On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an 
array  of  names  c^talnly  not  less  distingutshed  for  leain- 
ing,  who  maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Pentatettch<y-wluch  is  granted  by  many  of 
those  before  mentioned — but  who  contend  that  this 
unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  single  author,  and  that  this  author  could  have 
been  none  other  than  Moses.  This  is  the  gionnd  takoi 
by  Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  Drechsler,  Ranke,  Wdte, 
and  KeiL  The  first  mentioned  of  these  writeta  has  no 
doubt  done  admirable  service  in  reomiciling  and  re- 
moving veiy  many  of  the  alleged  discrepanciea  aad 
contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch :  bat  hia  seal  carries 
him  in  some  instances  to  attempt  a  defence,  the  v«y 
ingenuity  of  which  betrays  how  nnaatiafactoiy  it  is; 
and  his  effort  to  explain  the  use  of  the  divine  names, 
by  showing  that  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in  the 
use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the  last  degiee 
arbitrary.  Drechsler,  in  his  work  on  the  Umify  wd 
Genmnmut  of  Genetit  (1888),  farea  no  better,  thon^ 
his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable  becanae  in  anny 
cases  they  coincide,  quite  independently,  with  thoae  of 
Hengstenberg.  Later,  however,  DrechslBr  osodified  his 
view,  and  supposed  that  the  sever|l  uses  of  the  divine 
names  were  owing  to  a  didactic  poipoae  on  the  part  ef 
the  writer,  according  as  his  object  was  to  ahow  a  par- 
ticular relation  of  God  to  the  world,  whether  as  Eloliia 
or  as  Jehovah.  Hence  he  argued  thac»  while  difleicnt 
streams  flowed  through  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  not 
from  two  different  fonntain-heada,  bat  varied  aceontiof; 
to  the  motive  which  influenced  the  writer,  and 
ing  to  the  fundamental  thought  in  partieolar 
and  on  this  ground,  too,  he  explained  the  chaiaetensdc 
phraseolog}' which  distinguishes  such  aectiooB^  Kankela 
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work  {Uniersiickut^m  Uber  den  Pematateh)  is  a  yaluable 
ooiitribution  to  the  exegeufl  of  the  Pentateuch.    He  is 
especially  succeesful  in  eetablishing  the  inward  unity 
of  the  work,  and  in  showing  bow  inseparably  the  sev- 
eral portions,  1^^  genealogical,  and  historical,  are  in- 
terwoven together.     Kurtas  (in  his  Hmkeit  der  Genens 
[1846],  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his  first  volume  of  the 
Gtsekiekte  dea  AUen  Bundea)  followed  on  the  same  side; 
but  he  has  since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  divine  nam«  on  the  principle  of  the  different 
meanings  which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the  theory 
of  two  distinct  documents.     Keil,  also,  though  he  dow 
not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  confesses 
(/.Miker,  Zeittckr,  [1851-2].  p.  285)  that  ''aU  attempts 
as  yet  made,  notwithstanding  the  acumen  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  to  explain  the  interchange  of  the 
divine  names  in  Genesis  on  the  ground  of  the  different 
meanings  which  they  possess,  roost  be  pronounced  a 
failure.**    Ebrard  (Das  A  Her  du  Jehooa^Nammt)  and 
Tiele  iStad,  tmd  Krit.  1852-1)  make  nearly  the  same 
admisaion.    It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  require  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Mosaic  anthorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
explain  positively  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to 
the  peculiar  use  of  these  names.    The  causes  of  such  a 
selection  are  often  inscrutable,  even  to  the  writer  him- 
self.   A  soiBcient  reason  is  perhaps  given  in  the  sup- 
position that  Moses  made  use  of  documents  written  by 
different  persons  which  contained  those  peculiarities. 
The  want  of  uniformity  observable  in  the  same  section 
in  this  respect  shows  that  it  is  due  to  a  twofold  influ- 
ence.    It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  peculiar  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  sacred  names  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  book  of  (Genesis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Direct  Te$Umonjf  of  the  Book  to  its  own  A  tUkorship 
and  Date  of  Composition,  —  (1.)  Of  this  character  is 
Exod.  xvii,  14,  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in 
the  ears  of  Joshua;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  re- 
membrance of  Amalek  from  under  heaven :"  a  statement 
which  becomes  the  more  pointed  if  we  read,  as  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  doing,  not  **  in  a  book,''  but  **  in  ^ 
book**  (*^BQ3).    This  passage  shows  that  the  account 
to  be  inserted  was  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  a  more 
extensive  work,  with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to 
be  acquainted.    It  also  proves  that  Moses,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  public  career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  to  his  people  a  written  memorial  of  the  divine 
guidance,  and  that  he  fully  understood  the  close  and 
necessary  connection  of  an  authoritative  law  with  a 
written  code,  or  ^1"12T.    At  any  rate,  the  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  particular  passages  were  written 
by  Moaea  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  presumption  that 
other  passages  were  written  by  him  also,  although 
the   coDtrsiy  assertion  has  often  been  put  forward: 
nay,  many  passages  may  be  inferred  a  fortiori  to  have 
conae  from  his  pen.     Or,  where  the  inference  might  be 
ttoaafe^  as  in  the  instance  now  given,  it  is  because  of  the 
ex-cmordinary  emphasis  of  the  testimony  in  such  a  pas- 
M^i^  ;  not  merely  that  the  doom  of  Amalek  was  written 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  the  Lord  for  Israel,  but  also  its 
Ijetni^  so  expressly  recorded  that  it  was  written.    See 
also  £xod.  xxiv,  4>7;  Numb,  xxxiii,  1, 2;  Deut.  xvii, 
I8y  19  (a  remarkable  passage);  xxviii-xxx,  which  re- 
peatedly  mention  the  written  blessings  and  curses; 
xxvii,  1-18,  a  command  to  "write  all  the  words  of  this 
law**    on  plastered  stones,  preparatory  to  the  solemn 
reading  of  the  Uessings  and  the  curses  beside  the  altar 
which  was  to  be  erected  when  the  people  took  posses- 
sion of  the  centre  of  the  Promised  Land  (comp.  the  ac- 
count  of  the  fulfilment,  Josh,  viii,  80^5).     The  most 
remarkable  passage,  however,  is  at  Deut  xxxi,  9 :  *'  And 
Moaes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priests  the 
arms  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  onto  all  the  elders  of  Israel,"  and  charged 
theae  eodemastical  and  civil  headn  of  the  community  to 
read  it  to  the  assembled  congregation  of  Israel  during 


the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  occa- 
sion when  it  was  most  largely  attended  in  the  seventh 
year,  the  year  of  rest.  Further  (ver.  24-27)  :  « And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished, 
that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book  of 
the  law,  and  put  it  in  [or  rather  at]  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God;  that  it  may  be 
there  for  a  witness  against  thee.  For  I  know  thy  rebel- 
lion and  thy  stiff  neck :  behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive 
with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellions  against  the 
Lord ;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death  ?"  It  has 
often  been  said  that  no  assertion  could  be  more  explicit, 
or  made  in  more  solemn  circumsuncea,  or  with  addi- 
tions more  calculated  for  discovering  and  demonstrating 
its  falsehood  unless  the  truth  had  been  notorious.  With 
this  mass  of  evidence  we  must  connect  the  warnings 
against  adding  to  what  Moses  commanded,  or  taking 
ftom  it  (Deut.  iv,  2;  xii,  82);  the  cirenmsUntial  sUte- 
ment  as  to  the  discourses  being  addressed  by  Moses  to 
the  people  (i,  1-5) ;  and  along  with  these  opening  words 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  dosing  woids  of  Numbers  (xxxvi^ 
18),  as  also  the  last  words  of  Leviticus  (i^xvii,  84 ;  also 
XXV,  1 ;  xxvi,  46).  If  all  these  statements  are  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  idle  dream  or  a  tissue  of  deliberate 
falsehoods,  the  very  least  which  can  be  inferred  from 
them  is  that  the  Pentateuch  (at  all  events  the  part  of  it 
frem  the  time  when  the  people  came  to  covenant  with 
God  at  Monnt  Sinai)  isfimn  one  writer;  that  the  divine 
legislation  was  in  the  first  place  given  from  that  mount, 
the  substance  or  essence  of  which  was  concluded  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus;  that  there  were  appendices  to  this, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  on  to  the  time  when 
Israel  stood,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  ready 
to  cross  over  upon  Jericho ;  and  that  there  was  a  very 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  gen* 
eratiou  which  had  grown  up  in  the  wilderness,  to  whom, 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  repeated  much  of 
the  legislation  and  addressed  his  parting  counsels.  It 
may  be  made  a  questicHi  whether  the  hand  of  a  later 
writer,  who  finished  the  Pentateuch,  is  perceptible  from 
Deut.  xxxi,  24  (comp;  xxxiii,  1,  and  ch.  xxxiv),  or 
whether  the  words  in  xxxi,  24-h30  are  still  the  words  of 
Moses.  In  the  former  case  we  have  two  witnesses,  viz, 
Moses  himself,  and  the  continuator  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
in  the  latter  case,  which  seems  to  us  the  more  likely,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Moees  alone. 

It  is  true  that  the  above  passsges  do  not  define  the  lim- 
its of  the  book,  nor  prove  its  absolute  identity  with  the 
existing  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  other  evidences 
will  be  found  to  supply  this  proof.  We  have  already 
the  fact  that  a  book  was  written  by  Moses  under  the 
immeiliate  authority  of  God,  and  that  this  book  was  in- 
tended to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  scriptural  testimony  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  ended  here,  although  we  shall 
see  this  is  not  the  case,  yet,  even  so,  no  moral  doubt 
could  exist  that  this  design  was  carried  into  efiect,  and 
that  the  books  thus  preserved  were  substantially  iden* 
tical  with  those  which  have  come  down  to  us.  For  at 
this  period  the  Jewish  people  suddenly  take  their  place 
amid  the  settled  nations  of  the  world,  and  enter  upon 
that  grand  and  mysterious  national  life  which  has  con- 
tinued till  our  own  day.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
that  this  race  was  distinguished  from  all  others  l^ 
many  peculiar  characteristicsi  Some  of  their  national 
habits  exhibited  affinity  in  various  points  of  detail  with 
the  surrounding  polytheism  amid  which  they  dwelt; 
but  their  whole  system  was  sharply  separated,  alike  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  religious  monotheism  and  by  its 
complex  sodud  and  civil  organization,  from  that  of  all 
other  nations.  Their  code  of  laws  was  penetrating 
enough  to  affix  its  indelible  peculiarities  on  the  race 
who  lived  under  them,  and  to  endow  it  with  a  force  and 
elevation,  a  perpetuity  of  national  life,  and  a  world-wide 
influence,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 
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Such  an  elTect  would  itaelf  prove  the  exisience  of  a 
cauM  aa  p«nnaneiit  as  itself,  for  the  precise  ritual  anil 
ceremonial  enaccmenta  of  the  ■vstem  could  never  have 
been  maintained  without  an  authorized  code  of  direo- 
tiona.  When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  pecul- 
iar polity  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributedi  we  find  it  in 
the  books  of  Mooes.  The  Pentateuch  contains  a  system 
which  explains  the  national  life  of  the  Jewish  race,  and 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  equally  explained  by  it.  As  we 
know,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  reduced 
by  Moees  to  a  written  form,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  phenomena  of  national  Jewish  life  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  influence  of  a  potittve  written  code,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  put  the  two  facts  together,  and  iden- 
tify the  Mosaic  books  of  the  law  vrith  the  code  of  sub- 
sequent times.  In  other  words,  the  permanence  of  the 
effect  proves  the  permanence  of  the  cause.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Jewish  race  woold  have  sufficed  to 
prove  that  the  Mosaic  code  must  have  existed  in  a  per- 
manent form  from  that  period  till  the  present,  even  if 
no  positive  external  proofs  of  the  fact  had  existed. 

From  the  passages  adduced  above  it  is  apparent,  in- 
deed, that  the  mo»t  numerous  and  direct  testimonies  oc- 
cur in  Deuterqnomy;  and  the  opinion  has  had  learned 
advocates  that  these  testimonies  are  to  be  restricted  to 
this  one  book,  which  is  therefore  admitted  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Moses,  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  other  four. 
But  he  who  takes  up  this  position  in  good  faith  is  likely 
soon  to  discover  that  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  others,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  by  its  incidental  reference  to  subjects  which 
are  intelligible  only  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  accounts 
given  in  these  books :  for  example,  the  dispersion  and 
settlement  of  the  nations  by  the  band  of  Grod ;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  the  families  of  the  earth 
might  be  blessed;  the  patriarchal  history-  generally, 
and  the  result  of  it,  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt;  the  destructiou  of  Sodom  and  the  neighbor- 
ing cities;  the  relationship  of  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  to  Israel;  the  laws  in  reference  to  lep- 
rosy; the  entire  rules  for  the  sacriflcial  services;  the 
consecration  of  Aaron's  family,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
I/evi  in  a  wider  sense,  to  these  services,  and  the  method 
of  their  support;  and  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Besides,  the  age  of  generalizations, 
such  as  we  find  in  Deuteronomy,  must  be  preceded  by 
the  age  of  particular  enactments.  Hence  there  are 
scarcely  any  who  have  intelligently  believed  that  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  work  of  Moses,  who  have  not  come  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  him  to  be  (substan- 
tially at  least)  the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

(2.)  Pressed  by  these  argamenta,  some  of  the  scep- 
tical critics  have  resorted  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  in  which  these 
striking  testimonies  are  so  largely  found,  is  likewise 
not  the  production  of  Moses.  It  is  of  importance  there- 
fore to  consider  this  question  separately. 

All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus, 
f>erhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some  part  of 
Numbers  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest  leader  and 
prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged,  is  in  style 
and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the  genuine  writings  of 
Moses  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is 
the  author.  But  how,  then,  set  aside  the  express  tes- 
timony of  the  book  itself?  How  explain  the  fact  that 
3Ioses  is  there  said  to  have  written  all  the  words  of 
this  law,  to  have  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the 
priests,  and  to  have  charged  the  Levites  sedulously  to 
preserve  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark?  Only  by  the  Md 
assertion  that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order  to 
give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his  work  I  The 
author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  he  may  gain 
the  greater  consideration  under  the  shadow  of  his'name, 
and  then  proceeds  to  re-enact,  but  in  a  broader  and 
more  spiritual  manner,  and  with  true  prophetic  inspira- 


tion, the  chief  portions  of  the  eaitier  legislation.  Bat 
such  a  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all  probability.  Fur 
what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever  have  pneaniDed. 
unless  he  were  equal  to  Moses,  to  correct  or  aapplemcot 
the  Law  of  Moses?  And  if  he  were  equal  to  Moses, 
why  borrow  his  name  (as  Ewald  supposes  tb«  Deater- 
onomist  to  have  done)  in  order  to  lend  greater  weight 
and  sanction  to  his  book?  The  truth  is,  those  who 
make  such  a  supposition  import  modem  ideas  into  an- 
cient writings.  They  forget  that  what  might  be  al- 
lowable in  a  modem  writer  of  fiction  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  one  who  claimed  to  have  a  divine 
commission,  who  came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke 
and  to  reform  the  people.  Which  would  be  man 
weighty  to  win  their  obedience,  **  Thus  aaith  Jehovah," 
or  "Moses  wrote  all  these  words?"  It  haa  been  ar- 
gued indeed  that  in  thus  assuming  a  feigned  character 
the  writer  does  no  more  than  is  done  by  the  author  of 
Ecdesiastea.  He  in  like  manner  takes  the  name  of 
Solomon  that  he  may  gain  a  better  bearing  for  his 
words  of  wisdom.  But  the  cases  are  not  paralleL  The 
Preacher  only  pretends  to  give  an  old  man's  view  of 
life,  as  seen  by  one  who  had  had  a  large  experience 
and  no  common  reputation  for  wisdom.  Deuterooorar 
claims  to  be  a  law  imposed  on  the  highest  aathoritr, 
and  demanding  implicit  obedience.  The  first  ia  a  ivc^ 
ord  of  the  straggles,  disappointments,  and  victary  of  s 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  life,  to 
which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  from  which  nothiiii; 
may  be  taken  (iv,  2;  xxxi,  1). 

But,  besides  the  fact  that  DentenMioDy  daims  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other  evidence 
which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of  the  book. 

(fx)  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,  which 
are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing  Moaes  lo 
have  been  the  author.  It  is  a  uguificant  fact  that 
Ewald,  who  will  have  it  that  Deuteronomy  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  is  oUiged  to  make  his  sup- 
posed author  live  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  aoooum  pfainn- 
bly  for  the  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  customs  whidi 
is  discernible  in  the  book.  Without  insisting  upon  it 
that  in  such  passages  as  iv,  15-18,  or  vi,  S,  and  xi,  19-SO 
(comp.  Exod.  xiii,  16),  where  the  command  is  given  u» 
wear  the  law  after  the  fashion  of  an  amulet,  or  xxvii, 
1-8,  where  writing  on  stones  covered  with  plaster  it 
mentioned,  are  probable  references  to  Egyptian  custonw. 
we  may  point  to  more  certain  examplesL  In  xx.  b 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Egyptian  regulatimis  in  time  of 
war;  in  xxv,  2,  to  the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi,  UK 
to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  irrigation.  The  referenoe* 
which  Delitzsch  sees  in  xxii,  5  to  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  hold  solemn  propeasions  in  the 
masks  of  different  deities,  and  in  viii,  9  to  Egyptian 
mining  operations,  are  by  no  means  so  oertaiD.  Again. 
among  the  curses  threatened  are  the  sicknessn  of 
Egypt  (xx viii,  60;  comp.  vii,  16).  According  to  xxviii. 
68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel : 
"Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,**  is  an  expression  which  is  several  times  madt 
use  of  as  a  motive  in  enforcing  the  oUigationa  of  the 
book  (v,  16;  xxiv,  18, 22;  see  the  sanae  appeal  in  Lev. 
xix,  84,  a  passsge  occurring  in  the  remarkable  section 
Lev.  xvii-xx,  which  has  so  much  affinity  with  Deater- 
onomy).  Lastly,  references  to  the  sofonraing  in  Egypt 
are  nnmerous :  **  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt,' 
etc  (vi, 21-28;  see  also  vii, 8, 18;  xi,8);  and  these oc^ 
CUT  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the  law  of  the  king  (xvii 
16),  which  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  the  book  had 
only  been  written  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 

(b)  The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  aithaiaw 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  form  K'^n,  instead  of  X%'\  for 
the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (which  occurs  in  aD  196 
times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found  thirty-aix  times  ia 
Deuteronomy.  Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  K^  ia  this 
book,  though  in  the  rest  of  the  Pienuteodi  it  ocean 
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eleven  times.  In  the  atme  way,  like  the  other  books, 
DeuteroDomy  has  *\S}  of  a  maiden,  instead  of  the  fem- 
inine H*^!^9,  which  is  unly  used  onoe  (xxii,  19).  It  has 
al»>  the  third  pers.  pret  "^H,  which  in  proee  occurs  only 
in  the  PenUteuch  (Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  142  6).  The  de- 
monstratire  pronoun  ^Ktl  (which,  according  to  Ewaid, 
§  183  a,  is  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch)  occurs  in 
I>eut.  iv,  42;  vii,  22;  xix,  11,  and  nowhere  else  out  of 
the  books  of  Moees,  except  in  the  late  book,  1  Chron. 
XX,  8,  and  the  Aramaic  Ezra,  t,  1&.  The  use  of  the  n 
locale,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  later  writings,  is 
common  to  Deuteronomy  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  so  is  the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing 
^IStX^n,  and  the  termination  of  the  future  in  "j^".  The 
laat,  according  to  Konig  {A  ,-T,  Stud.  2  Heft),  is  more 
oommon  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  any  other  book :  it 
occurs  fifty-eight  times  in  Deuteronomy.  Twice  even 
in  the  preterite  (viii,  8, 16)  a  like  termination  presents 
itaelf ;  on  the  peculiarity  of  which  E  wald  (§  190  6,  note) 
remarks,  as  being  the  original  and  fuller  form.  Other 
archaisms  which  are  common  to  the  whole  five  books 
are :  the  shortening  of  the  Hiphil,  PK';tb,  i,  83 ;  '^Wh, 

xxvi,  12,  etc;  the  use  of  K'^p  =  ntp,  "to  meet;"  the 

construction  of  the  passive  with  nx  of  the  object  (for 
instance,  xx,  8);  the  interchange  of  the  older  3tD9 
(xiv,  4)  with  the  more  usual  toS ;  the  use  of  "l^tST 
(instead  of  "^9)),  xvi,  16 ;  xx,  18,  a  form  which  disap- 
pears altogether  after  the  Pentateuch;  many  ancient 
words,  such  ss  I'^IX,  D^D*^,  -^ji\z3  C^T,  Exod.  xiii,  12). 
Among  these  are  some  which  occur  besides  only  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very  late  writers,  like  Ezekiel, 
who,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  decay  of  a  language, 
studiously  imitated  the  oldest  forms;  some  which  are 
found  afterwards  only  in  poetry,  as  D'^fibM  (vii,  13 ; 
xxviii,  4,  etc)  and  C^f)^,  so  common  in  Deuteronomy. 
Again,  this  book  has  a  number  of  words  which  have  an 
archaic  character.  Such  are,  U^p^n  (for  the  later  b^'g)^ 
St3^  (instead  of  i^);  the  old  Canaanitish  rinno? 
';ksn,  "oflFspring  of  the  flocks;"  •jnttj^  which  as  a 
name  of  Israel  is  borrowed,  Isa.  xli  v,  2 ;  *'^nn  (i,  41 ), "  to 
act  rashly;"  H'^aon,  "to  be  silent;"  p'^35n  (xv,  14), 
**to  give,"  lit  "to  put  like  a  collar  on  the  neck;" 
-tarnn, « to  play  the  lord ;"  H'l^p, "  sickness." 

(c)  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another  pe- 
culiarity of  Deuteronomv.  See  xxix,  17,  18;  xxviii, 
13,  44;  i,  31,  44;  viii,  6;  xxviii,  29,  49.  Of  similar 
comparisons  there  are  but  few  (Delitzsch  says  but  three) 
in  the  other  books.  The  results  are  most  surprising 
when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Exod.  xix-xxiv)  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Fsa.  xc  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the  other.  To 
cite  but  one  example :  the  images  of  devouring  fire  and 
of  the  bearing  on  eagles*  wings  occur  only  in  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  and  in  Deuteronomy.  Comp.  Exod. 
xxiv,  17  with  Deut.  iv,  24 ;  ix,  3 ;  and  Exod.  xix,  4 
with  Dent,  xxii,  11.  So  again,  not  to  mention  num- 
berless undesigned  coincidences  between  Psa.  xc  and 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  especially  chap,  xxxii,  we 
need  only  here  cite  the  phrase  Q^*!^  ^i??.?  (Pss.  xc, 
17),  "work  of  the  hands,"  as  descriptix-e  of  human  ac- 
tion generally,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Dent. 
ii,  7;  xiv,  29;  xvi,  15;  xxiv,  19;  xxviii,  12;  xxx,  9. 
The  same  close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  ex- 
iaCB  between  the  section  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred in  Leviticus  (chap,  xvii-xx,  so  manifestly  difi^r- 
ent  from  the  rest  of  that  book),  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant (Exod.  xix-xxiv),  and  Deuteronomy. 

(<i)  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  mnch  more  might 
be  said — for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  gleaned  on  this 
field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work  on 


Dentei^onomy — in  addition  to  all  these  pecnliarities 
which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and  clear 
from  post-Mosaic  times  and  writings.  The  attempt,  by  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  2  Kings  xxii  and  2  Chrun. 
xxxiv,  to  bring  down  Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time 
of  Manasseh  fails  utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish 
prophets  borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from 
Deuteronomy.  Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquaint- 
ance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as  ii, 
9;  iv,  11;  ix,  7,  whose  matter  and  form  are  both  col- 
ored by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  is  richer 
than  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past,  while  fulli 
of  allusions  to  the  whole  law  (vi,  7;  xii,  4,  etc.;  xiii, 
9, 10),  in  one  passage  (viii,  12)  using  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression, "  I  have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things 
of  my  law,"  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (com|x 
xi,  8  with  Deut.  xxix,  22),  and  in  many  places  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Corop.  iv,  18  with 
Deut.  xii,  2;  viii,  18  with  Dent,  xxviii,  68;  xi,  3  with 
Deut.  i,  31 ;  xiii,  6  with  Deut.  viii,  11-14.  Isaiah  be- 
gins his  prophecy  with  the  words,  "Hear,  O  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O  earth,"  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Moses 
in  Deut.  xxxii,  1.  In  fact,  echoes  of  the  tones  of  Deu- 
teronomy are  heard  throughout  the  solemn  and  majes- 
tic discourse  with  which  his  prophecy  opens.  (See  Caft« 
pari,  BtUrSge  zur  EinL  m  d.  Buck  Jetaia,  p.  208-210.) 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against 
the  apostasy  of  the  nation  from  the  covenant  with  Je« 
hovah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii,  1)  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  contro- 
versy of  Jehovah  with  his  people  (Mic  vi,  8-6)  is  a 
compendium,  as  it  were,  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  Exodus  onwards,  while  the  expression  r^a 
C'^'jraS, "  sUve-house"  of  Egypt,  is  taken  from  Deut.  vii, 
8 ;  xiii,  5.  In  vi,  8  there  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to 
Deut.  X,  12,  and  the  threatenings  of  vi,  18-16  remind  us 
of  Deut.  xxviii  as  well  as  of  Lev.  xxvt  Since,  then, 
not  only  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  but  Amos  and  Hosea, 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy, 
as  well  as  in  words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  we  see  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory 
of  those  who,  like  Ewold,  maintain  that  Deuteronomy 
was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  does,  during  that  of  Hezekiah. 

(e)  But,  in  truth,  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  No  im- 
itator could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We  scarce- 
ly need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to  its  own 
authorship,  put,  having  it,  we  find  all  the  internal  cjr- 
idence  conspiring  to  8h9w  thf^^  it  cameTrom  ^tl'SCe* 
Those  magnificent  discourses,  the  grand  roll  of  which 
can  be  heard  and  felt  even  in  a  translation,  came  warm 
.from  the  heart  and  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Israel's  law- 
giver. They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  solicitude  which 
is  nothing  less  than  parental.  It  is  the  father  uttering 
his  dying  advice  to  his  children,  no  less  than  the  proph- 
et counselling  and  admonishing  his  people.  What 
book  can  vie  with  it  either  in  majesty  or  in  tenderness? 
What  words  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genu- 
ineness? If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timorous  reformer,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, tried  to  borrow  digpfiity  and  weight  from  the  name 
of  Moses,  then  assnredly  all  arguments  drawn  from  in- 
ternal evidence  for  the  composition  of  any  work  are  ut- 
terly useless.  We  can  never  tell  whether  an  author  is 
wearing  the  mask  of  another,  or  whether  it  is  he  him- 
self who  speaks  to  us.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  dog- 
matism of  modem  critics,  we  declare  nnhesitatingly  for 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy.     See  Deutkr- 

ONOMY. 

3.  Testimony  of  other  Witnesses  to  the  Author,— (i,") 
Our  lAyrd  and  his  Apostles,— Their  language  is  snCh  that 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Pentateuch  not  being  the  work 
of  Moses  must  create  a  very  painful  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  every  true  and  simple-hearted  follower  of  Christ. 
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Comp.  Matt  xv,  1-9  and  Mark  vii,  1-18,  when  the  fifth 
cofDmandment  and  the  law  which  sentenoed  to  death 
the  man  who  cuned  hi«  parenu  are  aacribed  indiffer- 
ently to  God  and  to  Motetf  and  are  put  in  opposition  to 
the  commambnadt  of  mm  which  had  grown  up  l^  a 
coune  of  traditions.  In  Matt,  xxii,  24  we  read  of  the 
Sadducees  attempting  to  poxzle  our  Lord  about  the  res- 
urrection:  "Master,  Moses  said,"  etc,  or  as  it  is  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  '*  Afoses  wrote  unto  us,"  referring  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxv,  5-10.  Jesus  answered  them,  **  Ye  do 
err,  not  knowing  the  Sayfturet,  nor  the  power  of  God. 
.  .  .  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  Uie  dead,  have 
ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  jfou  by  God, 
saying,"  etc. ;  or  as  in  Mark,  **  Have  ye  not  read  m  the 
book  of  Moses ;"  or  as  in  Luke,  **  That  the  dead  are 
raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth 
4he  Lord,"  etc.;  all  three  quoting  from  Exod.  iii,  6. 
Again,  in  Matt,  xix,  4,  5,  in  answer  to  the  Pharisees 
who  tempted  him  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  our  Lord 
said  to  them,  '*  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female, 
and  said,"  etc,  quoting  Gen.  ii,  24.  Upon  this  they 
asked  him,  **  Why  did  Moses  then  eomtnand  to  give  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?"  refer- 
ring Co  Deut  xxiv,  1.  He  replied,  **  Moses,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away 
your  wivesi"  The  language  is  not  less  distinct  in  the 
parallel  passage  (Mark  x,  2-9).  There  is  also  the  tes- 
timony of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the  written  law  of  Moses 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  Scriptures,  namely,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv,  27,  44,  46). 
Without  insisting  on  others  of  less  distinctness  (such  as 
Luke  ii,  23,  24;  John  viii,  17;  AcU  vii,  87, 44;  xv,  21 ; 
Rom.  X,  6, 19 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  9 ;  Heb.  viii,  5),  we  ask  par- 
ticular attention  to  two  statements  by  our  Lord.  In 
Luke  xvi,  29, 81,  '*They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
let  them  hear  them,  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  Without  even  the  slight  inter- 
vention of  a  parable,  our  Lord  said  (John  v,  46,  47), 
*'  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me; 
for  he  wrote  of  mc  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  f"  In  illustration  of 
our  Lord's  argument,  and  as  a  last  testimony  to  Moses 
by  the  apostles,  we  quote  the  confession  of  Paul  to  king 
Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi,  22),  *<  Having  therefore  obtained 
help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  thb  day,  witnessing  both 
to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  saiy  should  come ;" 
and  his  earlier  confession  to  Felix  (xxiv,  14),  **  After 
the  manner  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the 
God  of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  These  two  statements  by 
Paul  make  it  plain  that  what  he  meant  by  the  writings 
of  Moses  was  the  written  law  as  received  among  th^ 
Jews  of  bis  day,  and  not  any  shorter  work,  such  as  crit- 
ics have  imagined  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Moses  and 
the  germ  which  expanded  into  our  present  Pentateuch ; 
a  hypothesis  which  is  also  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  quotations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  as  freely 
made  from  the  portions  which  the  critics  ascribe  with 
greatest  confidence  to  later  writers  as  from  the  other 
portions  which  they  concede  to  be  more  ancient. 

In  reference  to  these  testimonies  we  observe,  (a)  the 
habitual  reply  has  Indeed  been  that  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to  teach  Biblical  criti- 
cism. But  the  rejoinder  of  Witoius  is  as  satisfactory  as 
ever,  though  the  precise  matter  in  debate  has  somewhat 
shifted  since  his  time.  **  Certainly  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  not  teachers  of  criticism,  such  as  those  men 
demand  that  they  themselves  shall  be  considered,  who 
at  the  present  day  claim  as  their  own  the  realm  of  lit- 
erature in  every  branch  of  knowledge  whatsoever :  yet 
they  were  teachers  of  the  truth,  and  they  did  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  or  by  the  astuteness  of  the  ruling  class. 
They  certainly  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  foster 


vulgar  errors  and  to  protect  them  by  their  anthoritj, 
and  to  spread  them,  not  among  the  Jews  akae,  but  iko 
far  and  wide  among  the  nations  who  depended  cxdn- 
sively  upon  them."  (6)  A  fairer  reply  has  been  ilut 
the  name  *'  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  the  expression  *'  Mota 
wrote,"  etc,  implies  no  more  than  **  the  psslms  of  Ikh 
vid,"  "  David  said,"  etc ;  and  that  if  the  Utter  cUn  of 
phrases  may  be  used  without  affirming  the  entire  (Mil- 
ter to  be  David's  own  oompoeition,  or  without  dedarely 
attributing  to  David  the  particular  peshn  which  ii 
quoted,  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  former  dsa  ol  . 
phrases  equally  in  an  indeterminate  sense  It  is  prob* 
ably  in  this  way  that  a  man's  mind  most  readil?  fiodi 
relief  when  critical  objections  disturb  his  faith  in  the 
compontion  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses,  and  st  the 
same  time  he  holds  fast  his  faith  in  Scripture  ss  t 
whole ;  and  it  is  well  that  there  are  such  haltiag-plsos 
where  one  may  rest  in  a  downward  oouiw,  and  firasi 
which  he  may  start  in  the  hope  of  reeoveiing  himielf. 
But  we  cannot  concede  that  the  phrsses  are  resUyptf- 
alleL  Were  there  no  other  difference,  there  is  pliiahr 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  collection  of  deTotiooal 
poeti^',  which  may  be  partly  or  wholly  anoDvanu 
without  injury  to  its  character  and  usefulness,  and  the 
authoritative  history  of  the  commencement  of  Lnelt 
national  existence,  of  its  covenant  relation  to  God,  and 
of  its  constitution  and  laws  as  a  state;  for  this  is  t  doc> 
ument  whose  value  is  intimately  eoonected  with  the 
age  and  drcumstanoes  of  its  author. 

(2.)  The  Rest  of  the  OU^Testament  ^cr^rec— Theie 
were  in  existence  centuries  before  these  testimonies  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  they  contain  oofnoos  eri- 
dence  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  by  himself  or  under  his  directions.  ficTood 
all  doubt  there  are  numerous  most  striking  refcreocti 
both  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  books  of  Kings  to  pift> 
sages  which  are  found  in  our  present  Pentatencb.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  theory  of  men  like  Too  Bub- 
len,  Yatke,  and  others,  who  suppose  the  Pentatench  to 
have  been  written  in  the  times  of  the  latest  kings,  is 
utterly  absurd.  It  is  established  in  the  moat  cotmoaa^ 
manner  that  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateaeh  il* 
ready  existed  in  writing  before  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Even  as  regards  the  historical  portiooi 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  verbsl  ooiso- 
dences  of  expression,  which  render  it  more  than  pnb* 
able  that  these  also  existed  in  writing.  All  thit  ha 
been  argued  with  much  learning,  the  most  indefrtig»' 
ble  research,  and  in  some  instances  with  great  suoceA 
by  Hengstenberg  in  his  Authentie  des  Pentatendu.  We 
will  satisfy  ourselves  by  pointing  out  some  oX  the  mort 
striking  passages  in  which  the  coincidences  betveen 
the  lat«r  books  and  the  Pentateuch  (omitring  Deote^ 
onomy  here)  appear. 

(a)  Beginning  with  the  historieal  books,  the  refir^ 
enees  to  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  written  work  of  snpreoe 
authority  in  Israel  are  pardcnlarly  numeroos  sod  d» 
tinct  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  might  be  expected  is 
the  history  of  the  personal  friend  of  Moses,  and  the 
close  attendant  upon  him,  to  whom,  by  divine  direetiMi. 
Moses  intrusted  the  (Completion  of  the  work  of  conqae> 
ing  the  Promised  Land,  and  settling  the  people  in  ii* 
and  establishing  among  them  the  worahip  and  the  Isvi 
of  God.  The  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  indabitsble 
that  the  only  resource  of  our  opponents  has  been  sn  al- 
legation, without  any  evidence,  that  the  book  of  Joshni 
is  comparatively  of  very  recent  origin,  written  perhifs 
after  the  Exile,  or  at  least  not  long  before  it ;  an  alle^ 
don  which  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  others  bat 
only  to  make  it  more  arbitmy  and  improfaabie,  wbca 
they  pronounce  it  to  be  a  naeih  book  of  thai  kisloiy  cf 
the  original  of  the  Hebrew  nation  which  has  ooase  dovs 
to  us  under  the  name  of  the /re  books  of  Moses,  with 
certain  ancient  elements  in  it,  yet  wrought  op  to  its 
present  form  only  in  a  very  late  age,  much  as  thev 
imagine  the  Pentateuch  to  have  beim.  The  book  cl 
Judges  has  been  said  to  want  such  dear  evidence  to 
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the  PenUtench ;  if  to,  the  reaion  most  be  Bought,  psrdy 
in  the  greater  distance  from  it  in  point  of  time,  and 
suU  more  in  its  nature,  as  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
defections  of  the  people  and  the  chastisements  which 
followed  in  order  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  Tet  the 
entire  work  is  meant  to  bring  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  the  people  to  the  test  of  the  law  of  God,  as  the  known 
and  admowledged  standard  of  duty :  the  opening  ac- 
count of  the  criminal  neglect  which  left  so  many  rem- 
nants of  Canannites  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
is  meaningless  except  on  the  supposition  tluit  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  transactions  of  Joshua  are  already 
known ;  and  some  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  histories  of 
Gideon  and  of  Samson,  abound  in  admitted  references 
both  to  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  its  language. 
Nay,  the  cases  of  grossest  divergence  from  the  law  of 
Moses  which  it  records  are  no  proof  that  this  law  was 
unknown,  or  destitute  of  authority,  at  the  time  its  au- 
thor lived,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted :  on  the  contrary, 
they  carry  evidence  within  themselves  that  they  were 
sinful ;  because  they  were  the  acts  of  men  whose  whole 
conduct  was  vile  and  disorderly,  or  because  it  is  noticed 
that  they  drew  down  divhie  judgments  on  those  who 
were  coocemed  in  perpetrating  them.  The  succeeding 
historical  books  of  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  present 
similar  evidence.  In  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  ref- 
erences as  follows:  I  Kings  xx,  42  to  Lev.  xxvii,  29; 
xxi,  3  to  Lev.  xxv,  23,  Numb,  xxxvi,  8;  xxi,  10  to 
Numb.  XXXV,  30  (comp.  Deut.  xvii,  6, 7 ;  xix,  16) ;  xxii, 
17  to  Numb,  xxvii,  16,  11;  2  Kings  iii,  20  to  Exod. 
xxix,  38,  etc ;  iv,  1  to>Lev.  xxv,  89,  etc. ;  v,  27  to  Exod. 
iv,  6,  Numbw  xii,  10;  vi,  18  to  Gen.  xix,  11 ;  vi,  28  to 
Lev.  xxvi,  29;  vii,  2, 19  to  Gen.  vii,  14;  ^ii,  3  to  Lev. 
xiii,  46  (comp.  Numbw  v,  3). 

(b)  Especially  remarkable  is  the  testimony  arising 
froin  the  existence  of  the  line  of  prophets  in  Israel; 
men  who  spoke  in  the  style  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
used  its  language,  and  enforced  and  applied  its  lessons, 
without  any  civil  support,  often  in  opposition  to  the 
babita  of  the  people  and  the  wishes  of  the  government; 
not  without  suffering  persecution  occasionally,  yet  with- 
out one  word  being  uttered  against  the  authority  of  the 
prophetie  ofltee  and  their  abstract  right'to  prophesy  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  and  in  support  of  his  law.  In 
Joel,  who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  in 
Amos^  who  prophesied  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  in  Hosea, 
wboee  ministry  was  confined  to  Israel,  we  find  references 
which  imply  the  existence  of  a  written  code  of  laws. 
The  following  comparison  of  passages  may  satisfy  us  on 
thtt  point:  Joel  ii,  2  with  Exod.  x,  14;  ii,  3  with  Gen. 
ii,  8,  9  (comp.  xiii,  10);  ii,  17  with  Numb,  xiv,  13;  ii, 
20  with  Exod.  x,  19;  iii,  1  [ii,  28,  £.y.]  with  Gen.  vi, 
12;  it,43  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  6;  iv  [iii],  18  with  Numb, 
xxv,  l^^Again,  Amos  ii,  2  with  Numb,  xxi,  28;  ii,  7 
with  Exod.  xxiii,  6,  Lev.  xx,  3;  U,  8  with  Exod.  xxii, 
25,  etc;  ii,  9  with  Numb,  xiii,  32,  etc;  iii,  7  with  Gen. 
xviii,  17;  iv,  4  with  Lev.  xxiv,  3,  and  Deut.  xiv,  28, 
xxvi,  12;  V,  12  with  Numbw  xxxv,  31  (comp.  Exod. 
xxiu,  6  and  Amos  ii,  7);  v,  17  with  Exod.  xii,  12;  ▼, 
21,  etc,  with  Numb,  xxix,  35,  Lev.  xxiii,  36;  vi,  1 
with  Numb,  i,  17;  vi,  6  with  Gen.  xxxvii,  25  (this  is 
probably  the  reference:  Hengstenbeig's  is  wrong);  vi, 
8  with  Lev.  xxvi,  19 ;  vi,  14  with  Numb,  xxxiv,  8 ;  viii, 
6  with  Exod.  xxi,  2,  Lev.  xxv,  39;  ix,  13  with  Lev. 
xxvi,  8-^  (eomp.  Exod.  iii,  8).— Again,  Hob.  i,  2  with 
Lev.  XX,  5-7 ;  ii,  1  [i,  10]  with  Gen.  xxii,  17.  xxxii, 
12 ;  ii,  2  [i,  U]  with  Exod.  i,  10;  iii,  2  with  Exod.  xxi, 
32;  iv,  8  with  Lev.  vi,  17,  etc,  and  vii,  1,  etc.;  iv,  10 
with  Lev.  xxvi,  26;  iv,  17  with  Exod.  xxxii,  9, 10;  v, 
6  with  Exod.  x,  9;  vi,  2  with  Gen.  xvii,  18;  vii,  8  with 
Exod.  xxxiv,  12-16;  xii,  6  [A.  V.  6]  with  Exod.  iii,  15; 
xii,  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii,  43;  xii,  15  [14]  with  Gen. 
ix,  5.  Tl^  ISMt  is  the  more  worthy  of  consideration, 
inaamuch  as  theee  prophets  were  to  be  found  actively 
at  work,  not  merdy  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  which 
the  piocesB  of  etaboratiiig  the  Pentateuch  is  imagined 
to  have  bc«ii  carried  on,  bat  also  in  the  kingdom  of  the 


ten  tribes,  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  the  theocracy  wa* 
confessedly  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Those  of  the  proph- 
ets who  have  left  their  writings  as  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture have  furnished  references  to  facts  and  phrases  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  sometimes  longer  and  more  direct, 
sometimes  briefer  and  more  incidental,  but  so  various 
and  multiplied  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
frame  the  hypothesis  that  the  prophetic  writings  were 
the  originals  out  of  which  our  present  Pentateuch  was 
formed :  a  supposition  in  itself  sufficiently  unnatural, 
and,  if  it  were  admitted,  still  forcing  us  back  upon  the 
question,  What,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  divine  au- 
thority, as  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Israel,  on 
which  the  prophetic  office  rested,  and  to  which  the 
prophets  in  their  teaching  appealed? 

(c)  A  strong  support  is  also  furnished  by  two  books 
of  Scripture  which  are  of  a  veiy  different  nature  from 
any  that  have  yet  been  noticed — the  books  of  Psalms 
and  of  Proverbs :  the  one  dealing  with  the  devotional 
feelings,  the  other  with  the  practical  life  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  both  often  naming  the  law,  and  contin- 
ually referring  to  it,  or  tacitly  assuming  that  it  was 
known  and  reverenced. 

(d)  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  testimony  of 
books  written  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  Ezra, 
Nebemiah,  and  Chronicles:  a  testimony  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  Aill  and  explicit  that  there  is  no  way  of 
destroying  its  force,  or  of  even  materially  diminishing 
its  value,  unless  by  affirming  boldly  that  these  are  such 
late  writings  that  they  are  no  authorities  upon  the 
question ;  as  in  fact  the  history  given  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  is  often  pronounced  incorrect  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

(e)  But  now  if,  as  appean  from  the. examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch  exist- 
ed as  a  canonical  book ;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a  book  so 
well  known  that  its  woids  had  become  household  words 
among  the  people;  and  if  the  prophets  could  appeal  to  it 
as  a  recognised  and  well-known  document — how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest 
kings,  its  existence  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the 
fact.  The  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
14,  etc,  were  these :  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  king,  who  had  already  taken  active  measures  for  the 
suppresnon  of  idolatry,  determined  to  execute  the  neces- 
sary' repairs  of  the  Temple,  which  had  become  seriously 
dilapidated,  and  to  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its 
purity.  He  accordingly  directed  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest  to  take  charge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contrib- 
uted for  this  purpose  During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
Hilkiah,  who  was  busy  in  the  Temple,  came  upon  a  copy 
of  the  book  of  the  Law — which  must  have  long  lain  neg- 
lected and  forgotten — and  told  Shaphan  the  scribe  of  his 
discovery.  The  effect  produced  by  this  was  very  re- 
markable The  king,  to  whom  Shaphan  read  the  words 
of  the  book,  was  filled  with  consternation  when  he  leam- 
eil  for  the  first  time  how  far  the  nation  had  departed 
from  the  law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  Hilkiah  and  others  to 
consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  only  confirmed  his 
fears.  The  consequence  was  that  he  held  a  solemn  as- 
sembly in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  "read  in  their 
ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.**  How  are  we  to  ex- 
plain this  surprise  and  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  be- 
traying as  it  does  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  book  of 
the  Law,  and  of  the  severity  of  it«  threatenings,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  as  a  written  document  it  had 
well-nigh  perished?  This  must  have  been  the  case, 
and  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  perhaps,  as  it  ap 
pean  at  first  sight  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the  na- 
tion at  large  acqiuinted  with  the  law.  That  monarch 
not  only  instituted  **  teaching  priests,**  but  we  are  told 
that  as  they  went  about  the  country  they  had  the  book 
of  the  Law  with  them.  But  that  was  800  years  before — 
a  period  equal  to  that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and 
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•ur  own ;  and  in  sach  an  interval  great  changes  must 
have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Abas 
the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  their 
hopeless  infatuation  were  seeking  counsel  of  ventrilo- 
quists and  necromancers,  to  turn  ''to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony  ;*'  and  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Abaz, 
had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's  ad- 
vice. But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  outrageous 
wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols.  How  great 
a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince  effect,  especially 
during  a  lengthened  reign !  To  this  we  must  add  that 
at  no  time,  in  all  probability,  were  there  many  copies 
of  the  law  existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably  then 
the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to 
the  memory  for  its  tran8mis8i<Hi.  Just  as  at  this  day  in 
Kg}'pt  persons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiterate  in  other 
respects,  who  can  repeat  the  whole  KorAn  by  heart,  and 
as  some  modem  Jews  are  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  the 
live  books  of  Moses,  so  it  probably  was  then :  the  law, 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  was  orally  preserved 
and  inculcated.  (See  Mr.  Grove's  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  NablAs  and  the  Samaritans  in  Vacation  TourittSf 
1861.  Speaking  of  the  service  of  the  yom  kippur  in 
the  Samaritan  synagogue,  he  says  that  the  recitation 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  continued  through  the  night, 
"  without  even  the  feeble  lamp  which  on  eveiy  other 
night  of  the  year  but  this  bums  in  front  of  the  holy 
books.  The  two  priests  and  a  few  of  the  people  know 
the  whole  of  the  Torah  by  heart"  [p.  846].)  The  ritual 
would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the  mere  force  of  ob- 
servance, though  much  of  it  doubtless  became  perverted, 
and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  priests.  Still  it  is  against  the  perfunctory 
and  lifeless  manner  of  their  worship,  not  against  their 
total  neglect,  that  the  burning  Mrords  of  the  prophets 
are  directed.  The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon 
the  king  the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  law 
for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disr^arded.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  only  some  prophet  or  righteous  man 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  b(M>k.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  without  it.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why 
copies  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  king. 
.We  may  understand  this  by  a  parallel  case.  How 
^asy  it  would  have  been  in  England,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  for  a  similar  circumstance  to  have 
happened.  How  many  copies,  do  we  suppose,  of  the 
Scriptures  were  made?  Such  as  did  exist  would  be  in 
the  bands  of  a  few  learned  men,  or  more  probably  in  the 
libraries  of  monasterieflb  Even  after  a  translation,  like 
Wickliffe's,  had  been  made,  the  people  as  a  whole  would 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  they  were 
a  Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure  at  least 
iuMtructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  though  the  volume  it- 
self could  scarcely  ever  have  been  seen.  Even  the  mon- 
arch, unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  learning  or  pi- 
ety, would  remain  in  the  same  ignorance  as  his  subjects. 
Whatever  knowledge  there  was  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religion  would  be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
liturgies  used  in  public  worship.  So  it  was  in  Jndah. 
The  oral  transmission  of  the  law  and  the  living  testimony 
of  the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  un- 
known. But  the  hand  of  God  so  onlered  it  that  when 
king  and  people  were  both  zealous  for  reformation,  and 
ripest  for  the  reception  of  the  troth,  the  written  docu- 
ment itself  was  brought  to  light. 

If  this  direct  verbal  testimony  had  been  absent,  the 
entire  structure  of  the  scriptural  books  from  Joshua  to 
3Ialachi  would  have  necearitated  the  same  conclusion. 
These  books  never  could  hare  been  written  in  their  ex- 
isting form,  unless  by  men  familiarly  conversant  with 
the  Pentateuch.  Thence  are  derived  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  whole.  They  are  united  to  it 
by  a  mass  of  reference  so  complex,  intricate,  and  minute, 
as  to  constitute  a  study  in  itself.  The  grand  monothe- 
ism which  pervades  the  whole,  the  overruling  Provi- 
dence which  is  everywhere  thrown  into  the  foregrotuid, 


the  national  election  of  the  Jew,  and  his  relation  to  his 
forefathers  in  the  perpetual  covenant  sealed  between 
God  and  them,  would  all  be  inexplicable  without  this 
reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  paiiL  Thnwgboot 
the  prophetical  books  especially  tbie  tone  of  tbongfat 
and  feeling,  the  language  employ^  the  iUuBtcatkcn 
used,  the  accents  of  blended  reproach,  warBini?,  and 
promise,  the  allusions  to  the  past,  and  the  pra^ctions 
of  the  future,  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  student  if 
the  Pentateuch  were  not  in  his  posseasioii  to  inteipfvt 
them.  This  is  as  true,  and  perhaps  more  fordblv  evi- 
dent in  regard  to  the  N.  T.  and  the  teaching  of  our  Ltf»nl 
and  his  apostles  than  it  is  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophetiL  The  Pentateuch  ia  the  thread 
of  gold  which  rans,  now  latent,  now  prominent,  tbroogh- 
out  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures.  Betain  it  in  its 
place,  and  the  whole  is  united  by  a  consisteot  purpose 
from  end  to  end ;  take  it  away,  and  all  the  rest  oT  reve- 
lation becomes  a  mass  of  inextricable  oonfuBion.  The 
recognition  of  this  bearing  of  the  authority  of  th«  Pce- 
tateuch  on  the  authority  of  the  other  scriptural  books 
is  most  necessary.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  suc- 
cinctly stating  the  positive  argument  in  fiavor  of  the 
authorship  and  divine  authority  of  the  five  hookM  of 
Moses,  it  is  sufficient  to  trace  the  line  oT  testimony 
down  to  the  time  of  Malachi,  for  here  we  find  that  firm 
footing  in  the  acknowledged  facts  of  profane  histoiy 
which  enables  us  to  dose  every  avenue  against  the  ob> 
jections  of  unbelief 

To  take  the  facts  of  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  reduce  them  to  anything  like  oonttstencr. 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  itadf  is  myth- 
ical, framing  a  connected  and  credible  storr  out  of  them, 
is  a  task  which  baffles  all  human  ingenuity.  The  oohr 
altemative  appears  to  be  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  the 
history  altogether;  but  this  is  no  sooner  profmed  lo 
the  mind  than  both  the  past  and  the  present  lift  op 
their  protest  against  it.  The  past  forbids  it,  because  ai 
many  points  the  history  of  the  Jew  has  conte  into  con- 
tact with  the  history  of  the  other  great  nations  of  sh 
tiquity,  and  to  destroy  the  one  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  the  other  likewise ;  for  modem  research  has 
oondusively  pTbved  the  harmony  of  aserod  history  with 
profane  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  instanee^  The 
Mosaic  authorship  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Heeataas, 
Manetho,  Lysimachus,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Loogtsoa. 
In  regard  to  the  Pentateuch  itadf,  the  Mosaic  oosoog- 
ony,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  at  Babel  receive  confirmation  from 
Berosus  the  Chaldftan ;  the  ethnological  list  in  Genosb 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  Baby  Ionian  monaments: 
the  account  of  the  exodus,  by  the  distorted  namtive  of 
Manetho  the  Egyptian.  Coming  to  later  times,  the 
Jewish  conquest  of  Canaan  is  oonfirmed  by  an  andcnt 
Phcenidan  inscription  noticed  by  three  oU  writers ;  Da- 
vid's conquest  of  Syria  by  two  heathen  writers  of  re- 
pute; the  history  of  his  relations  with  Hinun,  kiog  o( 
Tyre,  by  Herodotus,  Dius,  and  Meuander.  Siankr 
points  of  contact  occur  aU  down  the  history,  till,  in  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  we  emerge  from  the  daiknesH 
of  prehistoric  times  to  the  period  of  authentic  hisUHy 
(see  Rawlinson's  Bampfmt  Ledum  and  Amdmt  Mm- 
archies).  If  the  Jewish  history  be  all  firiMdoos,  what 
becomes  of  the  profane?  and  how  is  it  that  the  ancient 
Babylonian  monuments,  now  yielding  their  precionB 
stores  of  information  to  the  diligence  of  modern  inqm- 
ry,  corroborate  in  so  many  points  the  statements  of  the 
sacred  books^  The  two  branches  of  history,  the  saered 
and  the  profane,  are  so  interwoven  that  the  denial  of 
the  one  must  involve  likewise  the  denial  of  the  other. 
Say  that  the  past  history  of  the  Jew  before  the  times 
of  the  Ptolemies  is  a  myth  altogether,  and  the  hntory 
of  the  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Asmiaa  awflt 
become  at  least  equally  apocryphal.  Acknowledge  the 
history  to  be  true,  and  the  truth  of  the  hiatovy  iarohres 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  which  retards  ic 

But  the  argument  U  at  least  eqaally  stioQg  when  wc 
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trace  the  line  of  proof  upward  from  the  time  of  the  Ptol- 
emieS)  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
turesy  as  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  Jewish  history.  The 
fttiU  extant  Septuagint  proves  the  existence  of  the  0.-T. 
Scriptures  in  their  completed  form  at  this  date,  and  that 
chey  were  universaUy  received  hy  the  Jewish  race  as 
the  authoritative  and  divinely  inspirsd  compositions  of 
rhe  authoTB  to  whom  they  are  aacribed.  The  Penta- 
teuch, for  instance,  was  implicitly  received  as  being  the 
work  of  Moses,  and  as  supplying  the  divinely  ordained 
pliktform  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  Jewish 
pokity  and  religion  had  been  reared,  and  as  the  author- 
itative record  of  it.  To  cast  a  doubt  on  its  genuineness 
and  sacrsd  authority  would  have  been  esteemed  blas- 
phemy. The  case  is  strengthened  by  the  position  held 
by  the  Pentateuch  as  the  most  ancient  of  their  writings, 
and  as  underlying,  so  to  speak,  all  the  rest.  For  they 
were  accepted  not  only  as  existing  from  former  times, 
bat  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  sacred  books,  miited 
by  a  regular  historical  sequence  with  each  other,  and 
all  of  them  received  from  the  tradition  of  the  preceding 
times.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  unhistorical  does  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Mosaic  books,  but  destroys  the 
authority  of  all  the  rest  of  the  0.-T.  Scriptures  likewise ; 
for  all  these  without  exception  are  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historic  reality  of  the 
events  recorded  in  it.  If  this  is  denied,  either  the  later 
books  must  be  considered  part  of  the  same  imposture  as 
that  which  produced  the  Pentateuch  in  its  connected 
form ;  or  their  authors  must  have  knowingly  endorsed 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  imposture ;  or,  lastly,  they 
must  ignorantly  have  received  human  and  imaginary 
oompositions  as  veritable  and  divinely  inspired  history. 

The  enormous  difficulty  of  even  conceiving  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fraud  under  such  circumstances  is  increased  by 
the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  mighty 
aeparatioo  which  had  divided  the  original  people  into 
two  jealous  if  not  hostile  nationa  If  one  portion  of  the 
diaperMd  had  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  fraud, 
or,  in  the  depth  of  their  supentitious  ignorance,  had 
been  induced  to  accept  a  religious  romance  composed 
by  some  member  of  the -college  of  the  prophets  as  the 
ancient  Scriptures  of  their  nation,  still  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  all  the  communities  of  Jews  established  in 
the  diflbrent  cities  of  the  known  world  could  hare  been 
brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  Or  if  the  exclusive 
and  intense  spirit  of  nationality  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  and  which  becomes  on  this  supposition  itself 
an  effect  without  a  cause,  can  be  believed  to  have  ao- 
conoplished  even  this  result,  it  still  remains  to  be  con- 
ceived how  the  Samaritan  people  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  same  belief,  instead  of  indignantly 
pfotescing,  as  a  people  so  sensitively  Jealous  would  in- 
evitably have  done,  against  what  must  have  been  either 
an  enormous  folly  or  a  criminal  imposture.  Yet  an  in- 
dependent Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch  carries 
the  evidence  for  the  national  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  as  high  as  the  times  of  Solomon  and  David, 
within  little  more  than  400  yean  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Every  theory  hitherto  sug^sted  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  profound 
veneration  entertained  for  them  during  all  periods  by 
the  historic  Jew,  bristles  with  difficulties  which  ooih 
tradict  every  experience  of  human  history  and  every 
known  principle  of  human  conduct. 

(8.)  Proof  of  the  eariy  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
exists  in  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own 
oopiet  of  it,  not  differing  very  materially  from  those 
poaaessed  by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which 
had  probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  al- 
tered ;  such,  for  instance,  as  JSxod.  xli,  40 ;  Deut.  xxvti, 
a.  The  Samaritans,  it  would  seem,  must  have  derived 
their  book  of  the  Law  ftom  the  ten  tribes,  whose  land 
they  OGcapied ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  ten  tribes  would  be  willing  to 
accept  religious  books  from  the  two,  unless  these  were 


already  in  general  cireulation  and  of  long-established 
authority.  Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresisti- 
ble that  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  before  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah ; 
the  only  part  of  the  O.  T.  which  was  the  common  her- 
itage of  both.  There  is  not  indeed  any  historical  no- 
tice of  a  rupture  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
prior  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  except  so  far  as  the 
schismatic  calf-worship,  and  the  mongrel  character  of 
the  inhabitants  introduced  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors, 
would  naturally  produce  it;  and  there  are  traces  of  a 
religious  association,  more  or  less  close,  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy;  but  the  notable  fact 
that  none  of  the  prophetical  writings  were  admitted  by 
the  Samaritans  strongly  argues  that  their  copy  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  character,  which 
certainly  was  not  in  use  after  the  Exile.  The  onlv  ob- 
jection  of  any  considerable  weight  to  this  conclusion 
is  the  fact  that  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the  existing 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  and  that,  too,  in  those  passages 
which  are  manifestly  interpolations  and  corrections  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hence  many  incline  to  the 
view  of  Prideaux  {Connect,  bk.  ri,  ch.  iii)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  £zra*s 
revised  copy.  The  same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by 
(iesenius  {De  Pent,  8am,  p.  8,  9).    See  Samahitan 
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(4.)  The  unvarying  conridion  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
the  Christian  Church  alto,  has  been  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, substantially  as  we  have  it  now,  and  without  any 
alterations  beyond  what  are  conceded  to  be  admissible 
in  all  books  which  have  been  handed  down  from  remote 
antiquity,  is  the  writing  of  Moses.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  until  near  the  end  of  last  century  the  universal- 
ity of  this  conviction  may  be  pronounced  absolute ;  th^ 
aUeged  exceptions  are  so  trifling  or  so  dubious  that  the 
mere  mention  of  them,  as  they  have  been  carefully 
hunted  out,  gives  us  an  impression  of  the  strength  of 
the  traditional  belief  such  as  we  might  not  otherwise 
have  had.  The  case  of  some  obscure  early  heretical 
sects  among  so-called  Christians  would  scarcely  be  te 
the  point,  even  if  it  could  be  established;  but  really 
they. do  not  seem  to  have  denied  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  book ;  their  denial  had  reference  to  its  di- 
vine origin  and  authority.  The  first  distinct  adverse 
statement  was  made  by  Carktadt,  the  Reformer  with 
whom  Luther  was  associated  for  a  time,  but  from  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  separate  on  account  of  his  rashness 
and  want  of  good  sense.  Carlstadt  admitted  that  Moses 
had  received  the  law  from  God,  and  that  he  communi- 
cated it  to  the  people;  but  he  doubted  whether  the 
words  and  the  thread  of  discourse  in  the  Pentateuch  did 
not  proceed  from  some  later  writer,  though  he  rejected 
the  notion  that  Ezra  was  the  writer.  Masius,  a  learned 
Komian  Catholic,  whose  commentary  on  Joshua  was  pub- 
lished in  1674,  after  his  death,  held  that  at  least  there 
was  rearrangement  and  supplementing  by  Ezra  or  some 
other  inspired  person.  These  two  Christian  writers  per- 
haps had  a  predecessor  among  the  Jewish  rabbins,  the 
learned  Aben-Ezra,  of  Toledo,  who  lived  probably  A.D. 
1096-1168;  he  hinted  his  opinion  that  a  few  passages 
had  not  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  he  notices 
the  similar  opinion,  n  to  one  passage,  of  another  rab- 
bin in  the  llth  century,  a  man,  however,  who  is  other- 
wise whoUy  unknown  to  us.  Finally,  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  there  were 
a  few  theologians,  both  Romanist  and  Reformed— Pey- 
rerius,  Richard  Simon,  Tan  Dale,  and  Le  Clerc — who 
adopted  the  opinion,  more  or  less  decidedly,  that  Ezra 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  last  of  these, 
an  eminent  man  among  the  Dutch  Arminiaiis,  is  by  far 
the  best  known  of  the  whole  number ;  and  he  professed 
himself  convinced  by  subsequent  discussions  that  he 
had  been  in  error,  and  in  his  commentarv  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch  retracted  his  opinion. 

4.  Conjmnation  of  the  Moeaie  Authorship, — Of  this 
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oonfinnatoij  evidence  we  offer  the  following  specimens, 
in  addition  to  the  oonsidentions  urged  alwve  to  prove 
the  unity  of  the  entire  five  books. 

(1.)  Internal  uuHcationt  occur  that  the  Pentateuch 
does  belong  to  the  age  of  Moses.— (a.)  Rrfermcta  to 
mattert  sometoAcU  eatier  than  kit  <nm  time^  which  he 
might  well  have  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  which 
might  be  expected  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Israelites  who  came  out  of  Egypt  and  entered 
Ganaan,  while  they  would  less  probably  have  been  in* 
corporated  into  his  history  by  a  writer  of  a  much  later 
period.  Such  are  the  details  in  Gen.  »v  of  the  wars 
between  the  four  kings  of  the  East  and  the  five  kings 
of  Sodomi  etc ;  the  peculiar  list  of  nations  in  Canaan 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Abraham's  sojourn  (Gen.  xv, 
19-21),  differing  very  considerably  frum  the  ordinary 
list  of  these  nations  in  the  age  of 'Moses,  several  cen- 
turies later;  the  designation  of  Abraham's  original 
home  as  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi,  81),  though  real- 
ly in  Mesopotamia  (Acta  vii,  2),  in  the  mountains  of 
which  country  it  seems  that  the  Chaldees  were  settled 
at  a  remote  period,  whereas  later  Jewish  history  repr^ 
sents  them  as  settled  much  farther  south,  in  the  plains 
of  Babylonia;  the  curious  notices  scattered  throughout 
Deut.  ii  of  the  old  nations  in  and  around  Canaan,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Edomitea, 
the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites — ^notices  well  fitted, 
and  we  believe  intended,  to  encourage  Israel  in  rooting 
out  their  enemies  the  Canaanites  with  the  promised 
apedal  help  of  God,  although  the  higher  criticism  has 
induced  its  votaries  to  pronounce  them  ill-judged  inter* 
poladons. 

(d.)  The  record  ofparticulart  respecting  the  origin  qf 
the  people  that  Aao«  evtry  token  o/veririmUitude^  at  once 
from  the  simplicity  with  which  they  are  related,  and 
from  the  absence  of  features  which  characterize  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  early  things  by  the  Greeks  and 
others. 

(c)  Tke  prominence  given  to  manjf  eeenfs,  and  the  m»- 
nutenees  and  vividneet  of  M«  detcryfHonSf  suck  as  are 
common  in  tke  narrativet  qf  e^fe-wkneuee  and  men  per^ 
eonaUjf  engaged  in  ike  traneactione ;  with  which  may  be 
associated  the  evidence  of  intimate  (yet  not  obtruded) 
acquaintance  with  both  Egypt  and  the  wilderness. 

(d.)  Cot^/irmatorg  evidence  mag  be  found  in  mang  of 
tke  laws  tvkick  were  t^Ucable  to  tke  leraeliteB  onlg 
wkile  in  nuHon  tkrougk  tke  mldemete,  or  tokile  gatkered 
eloee  togetker  m  tke  camp  ,*  as  indeed  ^  the  camp"  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  laws, 
for  instance  in  Lev.  xiii,  46;  xiv,  8;  xvi,  26;  xvii,  8 ; 
Numb.  V,  8.  So  also  the  commands  are  many  a  time 
laid,  not  upon  the  priesto  as  a  body,  but  upon  Aaron 
personally,  or  upon  **  Aaron  and  his  sons."  To  this  may 
be  added  what  has  already  been  said  of  certain  slight 
modifications  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy,  which  were  nat* 
ural  with  the  progress  of  evente  during  the  forty  years; 
compare  also  Deut.  xiv  and  Lev.  xi,  Leviticus  alone 
mentioning  the  permission  to  eat  the  locusts,  which 
would  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  etc 

(f.)  Add  to  this  tke  antique  fomu  ofworde  and  est* 
prewont  tokick  are  general^  conceded  to  occur  tkrougk- 
out  tke  Peniateuek.  This  is  no  doubt  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  must  be  handled  with  care  and  nnoderation ; 
and  it  has  been  employed  very  frequently,  and  been 
pushed  to  a  most  extravagant  length,  by  many  Conti- 
nental scholars  in  support  of  views  which  they  have 
really  adopted  on  other  grounds.  But  three  things 
may  be  asserted  very  confidently,  and  they  are  sufil- 
ctently  plain  to  be  appreciated  by  the  mere  English  read- 
er, although  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  verify  them. 
First,  that  there  are  many  traces  of  very  early  simple 
language  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  habitual  use  of  K^IH 
for  " he"  and  "she,"  "153  for  "young  man"  and  "young 
woman,"  without  the  distinction  of  gender  invariably 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  Secondly,  that 
tjie  differences  of  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic  and 


the  Dentefonomic  vocabulary  (to  use  the 
words  descriptive  of  peculiar  notions  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  controveny)  are  reduced  to  ex- 
tremely narrow  limite  by  ancfa  a  competent  eehnlw  aa 
IMUtcsch,  whose  peculiar  theory  leada  hinn  to  oocupj 
an  intermediate  or  neutral  place  in  these  diaciMMiona. 
Thirdly,  that  a  difference  ia  at  once  plainly  diaoemiUe 
when  we  pass  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  that  of  the  books  generslly  reckoned  nearest  to  U  in 
point  of  age — namely,  Joshua  and  Judges^ 

(2,)/fwedengtkatMotet  was  tke  author  of  tkUkook, 
it  ia  impoeeible  to  fix  with  eatitfaction  em  amg  later  age 
for  tke  date  qf  compoeition, — ^This  will  be  evident  on  a 
slight  examination  of  the  various  dates  pn^Miaed. 

(a.)  The  inclination  is  very  stimig  to  fix  the  dnfte  of 
the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well  aa  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  other  four  books^  eomewhete  per- 
haps in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah— the  character  of  whoae 
administration,  however,  la  inoonsbtent  with  tbe  ad- 
mission of  religious  nov^ties  (emphatically  in  the  rale 
of  faith),  since  he  was  bent  upon  removing  all  the  dboMs 
which  had  crept  into  the  institutions  of  Moees;  or  ia 
the  reign  of  his  profligate  son  Manasseh,  altlioc^  the 
heathenish  party  in  Judah  were  at  the  time  ao  com- 
pletely in  the  ascendant  that  their  opponenU  were  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  are  thought  to  have  aalyected 
the  prophete  of  Jehovah  to  bloody  peneeutioa ;  or  per- 
haps in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  the  oonuptkm  was 
still  deeper  and  more  widespread,  and  when  ao  dtstia- 
guished  a  prophet  as  Jeremiah  was  impotent  to  stem 
the  tide  of  evil.    It  may  be  asserted  veiy  oonfideody 
that  no  one  of  these  reigns  was  more  fiivoiable  for  in- 
terpolating or  annexing  a  new  aection  of  the  law  et 
Moses  than  the  age  of  the  Reformation  woold  have 
been  for  adding  another  epistle  to  the  New  TeatameoL 
Any  of  these  dates  is  ridiculously  ill-sidted  for  the  com- 
position in  Deuteronomy  of  those  conaecutire  chapicn 
(vi,  vii,  viii)  which  are  filled  with  warnings  agaioiC 
worldlineas  in  consequence  of  peacefiiUy  possessing  the 
land,  and  an  improper  toleration  of  the  doomed  natisM 
of  Canaan,  and  pride  in  victories  achieved  and  weakh 
enjoyed. 

(6.)  Or  shall  we  assume  an  eariier  date,  the  period  of 
the  first  and  best  times  of  the  kingdom,  b^bre  the  death 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is  generaUy  regarded  by  the  crit- 
ics as  a  time  of  prophetic  activi^  in  composing  the  cariy 
history  of  the  nation  ?    The  Pentateuch,  however,  can* 
not  well  have  been  composed  later  than  the  schism  ia 
religion,  and  the  rise  of  two  hostile  kingdoms,  after  the 
death  of  Solomon ;  for  it  uniformly  supposes  brad  to 
be  in  an  undivided  condition,  both  ci^y  and  eedesi- 
astically.    There  is  never  a  hint  of  the  erlsteeee  ot 
such  a  division;  nay,  after  that  division  had  taken 
place  many  of  the  laws  must  have  met  with  impedi- 
mente  in  their,  execution.    Again,  had  the  book  bees 
composed  later  than  the  date  of  the  schism,  the  tea 
tribes  would  have  protested,  and  justly  too,  agaimt 
such  laws  as  bore  hard  upon  them :  while  at  the  saaw 
time  we  sre  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  stm^  lan- 
guage in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  prophet^ 
that,  had  they  been  the  writen  of  the  legislationr  its 
language  would  have  been  found  to  be  distinct  and 
pointed  against  the  schism.    Similar  remarka  bmv  be 
made  upon  the  historical  portiona  of  the  Pentatesch. 
A  prophetic  historian  in  the  kingdom  of  Jodah  woold 
have  been  likely  to  identify  more  distinctly  than  is 
done  **  the  land  of  Moriah,"  where  Abraham  waa  reedv 
to  offer  Isaac,  with  "  Mount  Moriah,"  where  the  Temple 
was  built;  and  he  would  have  been  likely  to  assiga  lea 
religious  prominence  in  the  patriarchal  and  earty  na- 
tional history  to  Shechem,  the  scene  of  the  rtvoit  and 
the  seat  of  Jeroboam's  government.     Nor  oouU  we  ex- 
pect him  to  say  nothing  in  praise  of  Levi,  in  Jacobs 
dying  blessing;  nor  in  the  blessing  of  Mosei^  wUh 
mentioning  Levi,  to  give  so  slight  a  bksaing  to  Jsdsh 
in  comparison  with  that  given  to  l^niim  audi 
seh. 
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(c)  N(Nr  yet  vb  tlie  eirlMr  age  of  David  and  Sdomon 
satia&ctory  aa  the  astumed  date  of  this  oomposttioii. 
If  the  Peotateuch  had  been  a  recent  work,  of  the  age 
of  theae  kingSi  it  would  have  been  wholly-  thrown  aside 
by  Jeroboam,  who  must  have  found  inoonvenienoe  and 
positive  danger  from  it;  and  in  casting  it  away  he 
would  have  easily  and  naturally  represented  himself  as 
a  reformer  of  reUgioo,  delivering  the  people  from  one 
of  the  yokes  of  bondage  which  the  house  of  David  had 
been  imposing  on  them,  and  restoring  to  them  their 
primitive  civil  liberty  and  religious  simplicity,  accord- 
ing v>  thl^  genuine  institutions  of  Moses.  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  first  Jeroboam  was  con- 
demned and  resisted  by  the  prophets  and  the  priests 
and  the  Levites,  and  generally  by  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  hearts  were  reverent  towards  the  acknowl- 
edged and  estahliahed  law  of  God.  The  entire  law  of 
the  kingdom  (Deut.  zvii),  which  has  been  represented 
aa  furnishing  evidence  of  late  authorship,  is  on  the  con- 
trary a  witness  to  a  much  earlier  date  of  composition. 
In  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  forbid  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner 
to  the  throne,  since  it  was  established  in  this  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  this  with  divine  sanctions  and 
promisee  of  perpetuity;  while  the  language  in  which 
the  multiplication  of  horses  and  wives  and  silver  and 
^old  is  prohibited  would  have  needed  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent to  suit  that  age.  The  oft-repeated  command  to 
extirpate  the  Canaanites,  and  not  to  let  them  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  (so  far  from  being  a  production  of 
the  age  of  David  and  SolomcmX  ^'^  ^^  longer  appli- 
cable, after  it  had  been  neglected  for  so  many  centuries : 
in  their  totally  altered  circumstances  the  remains  of 
these  nations  appear  to  have  become  converts  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  in  some  sense  membeh  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel;  and  a  fearful  curse  fell  upon 
Saul  and  his  bloody  house  on  account  of  his  zeal  in 
exterminating  the  Gibeonites. 

(dL)  If  we  are  thus  driven  back  to  a  period  indefinitely 
anterior  to  the  time  of  David,  there  is  no  other  age  than 
that  of  Moses  himself  at  which  we  can  rest  with  reason 
or  satisfaction.  There  is  no  one  whose  name  could  be 
suggested  as  the  author,  with  any  degree  of  probability, 
during  tlw  disturbed  period  of  the  judges,  in  the  course 
of  which  religion  was  rather  retrograding,  and  the  revi- 
Taito  of  it  were  very  fiir  ftom  favoring  new  legislation. 
See  JuiMHn.  Samuel  has  indeed  been  named,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  eminent  position  which  he  occupied 
at  the  criau  in  which  the  Hebrew  republic  passed  into 
a  naonarchy ;  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  com- 
petent to  write  the  Pentateuch.  Bendes  there  are  two 
apecial  ol]||ection8 :  his  closeness  to  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon,  than  which  the  book  seems  much  more  an- 
cient; and  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  known  and  ac- 
knowledged law  of  God  in  Israel  as  the  basis  on  which 
all  his  labors  rested,  and  the  rule  of  life  and  worship  to 
which  it  was  his  aim  to  bring  the  people  back. 

(e.)  There  are  not  wanting  traces  which  point  to  the 
patriarchal  age  as  the  time  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch  lived.  A  writer  subsequent  to  the  time  at 
which  "the  laws  of  Moses*'  (rightly  or  wrongly  so  called) 
had  taken  bold  of  the  national  mind,  would  have  been 
little  likely  to  represent  their  ancestor  Abraham  as  mar- 
rying his  sister,  half-sister  though  she  might  be;  and 
Jacob  aa  setting  up  his  pillar  and  anointing  it.  The 
primitive  age  of  the  writer  is  evinced  by  his  entire  si- 
lence on  the  snliject  of  temples  for  the  worship  of  false 
f^oda,  as  well  as  of  any  house  for  Jehovah.  It  may  be 
doabled,  too,  whethp  a  later  legiaUtor  would  have  spo- 
ken of  priests  in  Israel  prior  to  the  institution  of  Aaron^s 
priesthood,  and  of  young  men  of  the  children:  of  Israel 
offering  the  sacrifices,  imder  the  direction  of  Moses,  at 
tbe  establishment  of  the  covenant  in  Sinai  (Exod.  xix, 
24;  xxtv,  5). 

(Jl)  Moreover,  that "  law  of  Moses*'  was  very  burden- 
aome  in  its  ritual,  in  respect  to  both  trouble  and  expense ; 
and  no  one  could  have  introduced  it,  thereby  in  fact  ac* 
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oompliahing  an  unparalleled  social  revdution,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  support  of  overwhelming  authority  as  the 
recogrnised  messenger  of  Jehovah.  Nor,  when  once  estab- 
lished, could  that  legislation  have  been  altered  through- 
out successive  ages  by  numberless  nameless  authors  such 
as  the  critics  have  disoovered. 

{g.)  The  prophetic  passages,  those  of  Moses  himself, 
and  those  of  Balaam,  have  puzzled  the  critics  when  at- 
tempting to  fix  a  later  date  for  them. 

(A.)  A  most  tempting  subject  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  turn  upon  the  critics  is  /As  irreconcilable  divernty  of 
tkt  hjfpotkeses  which  tkey  have  framed,  in  spite  of  every 
imaginable  advantage  enjoyed  by  them — learning,  leis- 
ure, mutual  concert,  and  entire  absence  of  any  belief  in 
the  need  of  evidence  for  their  endless  suppositions.  We 
noticed,  at  an  early  part  of  our  argument,  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  among  them:  much  the  great- 
er number  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Deuteronomy  was 
composed  later  than  the  other  four  books,  while  a  small 
minority,  comprising  some  distinguished  schohus,  invert 
the  relation  of  the  two  parts,  assigning  the  higher  an- 
tiquity to  Deuteronomy,  and  considering  the  legislation 
in  the  preceding  books  to  be  developed  from  it.  By 
both  schools  "  the  Deiiteronomist"  is  regarded  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  **  the  Elohist"  and  ^*  the  Jehovist"  (or 
the  older  and  younger  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  writers, 
according  to  those  critics  who  make  each  of  these  names 
represent  a  class  rather  than  an  individual),  to  whom  is 
assigned  the  composition  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
four  books  and  a  small  portion  of  histoiy  towards  tbe 
close  of  the  fifth.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
reckon  up  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  number  of 
these  imaginary  authors  and  the  ages  in  which  they 
respectively  flourished :  those  who  wish  to  see  this  prac- 
tice of  making  hypotheses  in  its  most  extravagant  and 
self^ufBcient  form  may  find  it  in  the  commencement 
of  Ewald's  Hittory  of  the  People  i^IeraeL  We  wish, 
however,  to  remind  our  readers  that  theise  varieties  in 
the  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  if  they  were 
mere  differenoe$  qfdeiaiL  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  be  e$eenUal  or  fatal  defects  in  these  critical 
schemes;  for  when  Moees  has  been  denied  to  be  the  au- 
thor, there  is  nothing  on  which  to  depend  except  critical 
sagacity ;  and  since  this  critical  sagacity  not  unfrequent- 
ly  contradicts  Itself,  and  is  ever  contradicting  the  sagac- 
ity of  some  other  critic  quite  as  much  to  be  respected  as 
the  one  we  are  studying  at  the  time,  it  furnishes  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  is  itself  an  unsafe  guide.  The 
critics  allege,  indeed,  that  their  testimony  agrees  in 
many  points ;  and  this  is  true,  so  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  generalities,  because  they  start  from  the 
same  false  principles,  as  to  miracles,  prophecy,  etc.  They 
do  also  agree  in  a  great  many  particularB;  but  this  is 
not  wonderful,  considering  how  they  read  one  another's 
productions,  compare  them,  and  dovetail  their  state- 
ments together,  altering  and  amending  as  often  as  tbey 
are  charged  with  error  or  confusion,  by  one  another  or 
by  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  opinion.  We  do  not 
blame  them  for  this  procedure;  but  it  makes  their 
agreement,  so  far  as  it  goes^  of  very  little  worth  as 
concurrent  testimony. 

(i)  There  are  gaps  in  '*  the  fundamental  document'' 
which  need  to  be  filled  up;  and  there  are  references  in 
it  to  tbe  so-called  later  or  supplementary  matter,  which 
we  therefore  believe  to  be  a  composition  as  early  as  the 
other  which  they  pronounce  to  be  alone  the  original 
The  individual  proofs  of  this  assertion  we  cannot  here 
adduce;  and  indeed,  as  often  as  instances  are  given, 
some  new  critic  starts  up  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  and  the  supplementary  matter 
which  escapes  from  the  objection  charged  upon  the 
scheme  of  his  predecessor — a  process  which  is  not  so 
difficult  after  idl,  as  nothing  more  is  required  than  his 
own  unsupported  assertion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  thai  apereonmay  hold 
the  cotnmon  opimon  that  Motet  wrote  the  Pentateu^  ami 
yet  along  with  thit  may  alto  hold  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
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that  ihert.  art  elements  tn  it  toAicA  are  woifrwn  the  hand 
ofMoK9^  bst  which  have  come  to  be  ineorparated  with  it 
by  accidente  to  which  aU  very  ancient  bwAe  are  liabie. 
Thas  there  are  varioas  ways  of  dealing  with  near  half 
a  dozen  difficulties,  such  as  the  mention  of  Dan,  or  of 
the  district  called  Havoth-jair  **  unto  this  day,"  or  the 
testimony  to  the  surfiaasing  meekness  of  Mosea,  or  the 
geographical  and  antiquarian  statements  in  Deut.  ii. 
If  the  mind  of  any  one  remains  unsatisfied  with  the  ex- 
planations offered,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  cut  the  knot 
which'  he  is  not  able  to  untie.  He  may  say  that  the 
general  and  direct  evidence,  on  account  of  which  be  be- 
lieves Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  over- 
whelming ;  and  in  regard  to  these  few  incidental  pas- 
sages which  puzzle  him,  he  may  incline  to  consider 
them  glosses  or  explanations  thrown  in  by  some  copyist 
or  annotator,  whether  authorized  or  not,  and  he  can 
imagine  these  removed  without  any  serious  alteration 
in  the  book,  as  it  reverts  precisely  to  the  form  in  which 
he  conceives  it  to  have  come  from  Moses.  That  unao- 
thorized  copyists  might  make  such  changes  is  a  notion 
for  which  parallels  more  or  less  satisfactory  can  be  ad- 
duced; yet  it  might  be  preferable  to  think  of  an  editor 
whose  annotations  or  alterations  were  authoritative,  and 
such  an  editor  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  many 
who  follow  old  Jewish  traditions.  How  far  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  editor  might  alter  the  work  is  a  matter 
for  those  to  settle  who  embrsoe  this  opinion ;  certainly 
it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  extend  far,  or  they  run 
the  risk  of  virtually  injuring  their  faith  in  Moees  as  the 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  those  who  adhere 
most  strenuously  to  the  old  opinion  deny  that  they  are 
committed  by  their  views  to  the  absurdity  of  believing 
that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  and 
buriaL  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  that  Joshua 
wrote  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy;  although 
it  is  now  more  commonly  supposed  that  the  work  of 
Moees  ends  at  ch.  xxxi,  23  (or  even  earlier,  at  verse  8; 
Uaumgarten  says  at  ch.  xxx,  20),  and  that  Joshua,  or 
whoever  recorded  these  dosing  details,  inserted  the 
song  and  the  blessing  of  Moses,  along  with  the  accounts 
of  his  final  charge,  his  view  of  the  Promised  Land,  his 
death,  etc. 

5.  ObJeetioHS  againtt  the  Mosaic  Authorehip, — These 
have  been  numerous  and  vehemently  urged,  especially 
by  rationalists,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  On  the  opposite  side,  these  critical 
doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  produced  in  modem  times  several  works  in  de- 
fence of  its  genuineness;  such  as  Kanne's  BiMwofte 
Untenuchunyen  (1820,  2  vols.);  the  observations  by 
Jahn,  RosenroUUer,  and  Bleek ;  Ranke's  Untemtckunffm 
&ter  den  Peniaimtk  (2  vols.);  Hengstenberg's  BeiirSffe 
tur  Einleitung  (vols,  ii  and  iii) ;  Hi&vernick's  Eudeitung 
indasAlte  Tettamad  (voL  i)  ;  Drechslefs  UAer  die  Euk- 
heit  und  Authentie  der  Oeneiisf  Konig's  AU'4e$tameMt' 
Uche  8tHdien(JSo.VL)\  Stixk^B  Apoleyetikfetc.  From  the 
roost  recent  of  these  we  extract  the  following,  as  pre- 
senting a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  (see  Rawlin- 
son*8  Hittorical  Evidence,  p.  51  sq.).  As  above  stated, 
the  ancient,  positive,  and  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews 
assigned  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  Moses 
(see  Home's  Introd,  i,  51-^;  Graves,  Lectures;  Stuart, 
O,  T,  Canon^  p.  42) ;  and  this  tradition  is  prima  fade 
evidence  of  the  fact,  such  at  least  as  throws  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  those  who  call  it  in  question.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted rule  of  all  sound  criticism  that  books  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  proceeding  from  the  writers  whose  names  they 
bear,  unless  very  strong  reasons  indeed  can  be  adduced  to 
the  contrary  (comp.  Gladstone,  Homer,  i,  8, 4).  In  the 
present  instance,  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged 
are  weak  and  puerile  in  the  extreme;  they  rest  in  part 
on  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  passages  (e.  g. 
De  Wette,  Einl,  §  147,  with  regard  to  ^39:^,  which 
means  as  well  ^  this  side"  as  **  the  other  side'^  of  Jordan ; 


Boxtorf,  Lex,  p.  527);  In  part  vpon  inteqMdatioitB  into 
the  original  text,  which  are  sometimeB  very  palpahle 
(e.  g.  Gen.  xxxvi,  81-89;  Exod.  xvi,  86,  86;  and  per- 
haps Deut.  iii,  14;  oomp^  Fritzsche,  Prufitmg,  p.  135). 
Mainly,  however,  they  have  their  sooroe  in  aibitiary 
and  unproved  hypotheses :  as  that  a  coDtemponrr  writ- 
er would  not  have  introduced  an  aoooant  of  niradei 
(De  Wette,  End,  %  146);  that  the  culture  indicated  b? 
the  book  is  be3rond  that  of  the  age  of  Moaea  (jSbid. 
§  168) ;  that  if  Moees  had  written  the  book,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  of  himself  in  the  third  penon  (Hart- 
maim,  Fonehungen,  p.  545;  Norton,  GenmimmeMs^  ii,  444; 
comp.  Spinoca,  TVactates  Tkeo,'PoL  p.  164);  that  he 
would  have  given  a  fuller  and  more  complete  aooount  of 
his  own  history  (De  Wette,  §  167) ;  and  that  he  woidd 
not  have  applied  to  himself  terms  of  praise  and  cxptea- 
sions  of  honor  (Hartmann,  Lc;  comp.  Spinoaa,  /.  c:). 
It  is  enough  to  observe  of  these  objections  that  they  are 
such  as  might  equally  be  urged  against  the  genuincneoo 
of  Paul's  epistles  (which  is  allowed  even  by  StraiMs, 
/>6ei»  Jient,  i,  60) — against  that  of  the  wnrin  of  Homer, 
Chaucer,  and  indeed  of  all  writers  in  advance  of  their 
age — against  Cesar's  Commentaries  and  XenopbonS 
Expedition  of  Cyt^xs — against  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetiea 
(which  even  Stnnss  allows  may  be  the  work  of  Luke, 
lAhen  JesUy  i,  60)^  and  against  the  Gospd  of  John.    F«r 
Paul  relates  contemporary  miracles;  Honker  and  Qua- 
cer  exhibit  a  culture  and  a  tone  which,  but  for  them, 
we  should  have  supposed  unattainable  in  tbcir  age: 
CsBsar  and  Xenophon  write  throughout  in  the  third  per- 
son; Luke  omits  all  account  of  his  own  doii^  at  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  John  applies  to  himself  the  oMiet  honorable  of 
all  titles,  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  (ziii,  28 ;  xiv, 
26).     In  fact  a  priori  conoeptiona  as  to  bow  an  author 
of  a  certain  time  and  country  would  write,  what  he 
would  or  would  not  say,  or  how  he  would  cxpro«  hiss- 
self,  are  among  the  weakest  of  all  preBumptsons,  aad 
roust  be  regarded  as  outweighed  by  a  ^^T  "d^ 
amount  of  positive  testimony  to  authotsbipu    Hoieover, 
for  an  argument  of  this  sort  to  have  any  force  at  all,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  possess,  fh»in  other 
besides  the  author  who  is  Judged,  a  tolerably 
plete  knowledge  of  the  age  to  which  he  ia  aasigned,  snd 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  hie  poiodL 
In  the  case  of  Moees,  our  knowledge  of  the  mgt  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  while  of  the  literatBre  we  hsre 
scarcely  any  knowledge  at  all,  bejrond  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  sacred  records  next  in  aufwyashm    (ke 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judgea  with  (perhaps)  that  of  Job 
— and  these  are  so  Aur  fkom  supporting  tlie  notion  thst 
such  a  work  as  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  produced 
in  the  time  of  Mosea  that  they  actaaUy  presiqipoae  the 
contrary  by  constantly  appealing  to  it  or  as  b^og  evi- 
dently based  upon  it    We  propose  to  examine  these 
objections  here  in  detail,  as  they  relate  more  or  less  te 
all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch.    For  other  dilBcaltks. 
see  each  book  in  its  place. 

We  mention  here  one  objection  of  a  general  ^aiaeta. 
The  history  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  IMxv«s 
has  often  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  disprove  die  so- 
thenticitv  of  the  PentatenclL  It  is  tn»  that  ia  «ar 
days  no  critic  of  good  repute  lor  learning  ventans  tuf 
longer  to  assert  that  the  art  of  writing  was  invented 
subsequent  to  the  Mosaioal  age  (Ewald,  Getekkkte  As 
VoUeeB  Israd,  p.  64  sq.) ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  that  art.  Sach  a 
doubt  proceeds  from  erroneous  ideas  eoneeniiiig  the  OQB- 
dition  of  this  people,  and  oonceming  the  civfliBadai 
necessarily  imparted  to  then  in  fgypt  The  Rahrr 
of  this  civilization  is  proved  by  indubitable  testiBMay. 
It  is  said  that  a  work  of  aueh  extent  as  tha  I^e!matellt^ 
was  beyond  the  means  of  the  primitive  asodea  of  wririag 
then  exisring.  But  varioas  testtmonicB^  not 
the  PenUtench  itself,  but  also  derived  from  other  \ 
from  the  period  immediately  anbsequent  to  that  €nffli«s» 
prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  was  wide- 
ly diffused  among  the  Uebrewa  (oomp.  Ja%.  viii,  !•!> 
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If  there  were  any  knowledge  of  this  art,  iu  application 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  particular  dreumstanoee 
of  a  given  period.  Some  writers  seem  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  materials  for  writing  were  yet,  in  the 
days  of  Moees,  too  damsy  for  the  execution  of  larger 
works.  This  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  fkct  that  the 
Hebrews  became  acquainted,  just  in  the  Mosaical  pe- 
riod, with  the  use  of  very  giood  materials  for  writing, 
each  as  papyrus,  byssus,.  parchment,  etc  (oomp.  Herod- 
otus, ▼,  68).  There  are,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch some  more  solid  materials  for  writing,  such  as 
tables  of  stone  (Exod.  xxiv,  12;  xxxi,  18;  xxxiv,  1, 
etc);  but  this  does  not  prove  that  in  those  days  nothing 
was  written  except  upon  stone.  Stone  was  employed, 
on  account  of  its  durability,  for  specific  purpoee&  See 
WHrmio. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  denied  to  Moses  are,  it  will  be  perceived, 
wholly  of  an  mtemal  character  (except  that  noticed 
above,  and  the  one  drawn  from  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14  sq.). 
They  have  varied  considerably  with  the  taste  and  the 
information  of  those  who  urged  them.  There  are  some 
which  were  advanced  very  confidently  a  generation  ago, 
bat  now  are  scarcely  mentioned.  But  of  those  which 
have  been  urged  with  greatest  confidence  and  plausibil- 
ity, and  still  continue  to  be  so,  we  believe  the  following 
to  be  the  chief: 

(1.)  1%e  ttqtematural  ckaraoter  ofwauk  of  ike  hoch— 
namely,  the  miracles  and  prophecies  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  the  history.  This  really  is  the  great  objec- 
tion, even  in  many  minds  which  have  not  been  fully 
aware  that  it  was  so;  and  they  have  therefore  been 
propping  up  their  opinion  with  other  arguments,  that 
woold  never  have  had  much  of  even  apparent  solidity 
and  strength  if  they  had  been  destitute  of  this  founda- 
tion. But  this  obfecdon  need  not  be  discussed  in  this 
article,  for  it  concerns  the  entire  Mble.  *  See  Mibaclb  ; 


(2.)  The  atteped  waeeuraeiee  and  imposnbUUies  in  the 
kUtoiyf  even  apart  Jrom  the  nUradee  with  which  it  ia 
Mifejipej'iedL  Thb  is  a  line  of  argument  which  has  in 
general  been  found  very  difficult  to  manage;  and  in 
oooneetion  with  which,  therefore,  there  has  not  been 
very  moch  attempted  by  learned  and  cautious  writers. 
It  has,  however,  recently  attained  to  a  temporary  prom- 
inence and  importance  by  the  writings  of  bishop  Colen- 
ao.  The  particular  instances  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
really  requires  much  consideration!  though  the  most 
important  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

(a.)  The  vast  increase  of  Jacob's  descendants  in 
£g3rpty  and  the  difliculty  as  to  the  proportion  between 
the  whole  number  of  them  and  that  of  the  first- bom. 
On  these  and  some  other  matters,  see  the  article  Nux- 


(&)  The  chromdogical  difficulty  that  the  census  was 
not  taken  till  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Exodus,  while  yet  the  tebemade  is  represented  as 
having  been  finished  a  month  sooner,  and  the  silver 
oaed  in  ite  construction  as  having  been  obtained  by  a 
pcdl-tax  of  half  a  shekel  on  occasion  of  the  census  being 
taken.  In  this  there  b  nothing  very  puzzling ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  before  the  formal  and  exact  census,  in  the 
ooame  of  which  all  the  names  were  written  down,  there 
was  a  preliminary  enumeration  of  the  people,  by  which 
a  ekMe  approximation  was  made  to  their  number;  and 
if  tbe  payment  of  the  poll-tax  did  not  take  place  earlier, 
or  was  not  superseded  as  unnecessary  on  account  of  the 
aopefabundanoe  of  voluntary  offerings,  which  the  people 
needed  to  be  restrained  from  bringing,  there  could  be  no 
difficalty  in  finding  those  who  woold  advance  the  money 
in  tbe  certainty  of  speedy  repayment. 

(e,)  The  other  chronological  difficulty,  that  such  a 
nialtitade  of  events  are  crowded  into  the  short  space 
between  the  death  of  Aaron  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
nsonth  of  the  hwt  year  of  the  wandering  ami  the  ddiv- 
ery  of  the  prophetic  message  in  Deuteronomy  on  the 
fint  day  of  the  deveoth  month.    A  calm  examination. 


however,  will  show  that  they  are  not  so  crowded  as  has 
been  supposed.  Tet  no  doubt  there  was  a  man^ellous 
concentration  of  interest  and  hastening  of  the  course  of 
Providence  during  those  six  months  of  grace  and  power 
manifested  on  behalf  of  the  young  faithful  generation 
of  Isradites  who  were  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  their  re- 
demption from  the  house  of  bondage  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Land  of  Promise.  In  like  manner  our 
Lord  hints  that  events  may  be  crowded  and  carried 
forward  with  marvellous  rapidity  when  the  glory  of 
the  latter  day  is  to  be  ushered  in,  and  when  lie  is  to 
come  again  (Matt,  xxiv,  22). 

(dL)  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  sacrifices  and  other  Levitical  institutions  were  set  up 
and  kept  up  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  many  a  time  shows  that  these  institutions  were 
not  meant  to  be  set  op  till  the  people  entered  the  Land 
of  Ptomise;  and  at  other  times  the  intention  is  at  least 
doubtful.  The  difficulties  aro  unspeakably  diminished 
when  we  take  into  account  the  sin  of  the  people  in  re- 
fusing to  go  forward  after  the  report  of  the  unbelieving 
spies,  and  the  semi-excommunication  or  suspension  from 
Churoh  privileges  for  the  rest  of  the  forty  years  under 
which  in  consequence  they  were  laid  (comp.  Josh,  v, 

(e,)  The  blank  in  the  narrative  for  the  thirty-eight 
years  during  which  that  unbdieving  generation  were 
dying  out;  so  that  the  suspidon  has  been  expressed 
that  this  space  of  time  is  fabulous,  and  that  either 
vastly  lees  than  forty  years  dapeed  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  or  dse  that  tbe  most  of 
that  period  was  spent,  not  in  the  desert  properly  so 
called,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og. 
Without  giving  attention  to  this  foncy,  we  confine  our- 
sdves  to  the  blank  of  thirty-dght  years  in  the  history, 
which  we  regard  without  any  of  the  surprise  and  sui>pi- 
don  which  the  critics  have  exhibited.  Had  the  Penta- 
teuch been  an  ordinary  history,  it  might  have  had  much 
to  tell  of  these  thirty-eight  years,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Isradites  contrived  to  spend  the  time  and  to 
support  themselves;  but  since  it  is  a  theocratic  history, 
an  account  of  the  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  way  of  mercy  to  his  people, 
a  blank  occurs,  because  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
tdl  during  these  years  of  suspended  privileges.  Such 
periods  of  protracted  silence  occur  also  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  remarkably  in  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg>*pt.  If 
we  go  beyond  the  Pentateuch,  we  believe  that  the  same 
explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  silence  in  reference  to 
the  period  after  the  end  of  Joshua*s  administration,  the 
long  periods  between  those  critical  times  in  which  the 
Lord  rused  up  judges  to  save  his  people,  the  seventy 
years  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  eighty  years  or 
thenabonts  between  Zenibbabel  and  Ezra,  and  the  four 
hundred  years  between  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
and  the  New. 

(f^  The  assumed  difficulties  of  supporting  so  large  a 
multitude  in  the  desert,  and  of  their  setting  out  so  sud- 
denly and  moving  so  rapidly,  the  impossibility  of  their 
entire  mass  assembling  at  the  Tabernade-door  (as  is 
incorrectly  dleged  to  be  the  meaning  of  numerous  pas- 
sages), and  kindred  arithmeticd  objections,  we  here 
pass  over,  as  they  have  been  repeatedly  and  amply  re- 
futed, and  many  of  them  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
Cydopadia, 

(8.)  There  is  one  striking  fact  lying  on  the  face  of 
the  record — the  only  important  fiict,  as  we  believe,  to 
which  advocates  for  the  disintegratbn  of  the  Penta- 
teuch can  point  as  seeming  to  fkvor  their  views  of  a 
plurality  of  anthon ;  and  that  is  the  ftct,  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  Astruc  noticed  so  clearly — the  tue  of 
two  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  Elohim  and  Jehovah, 
In  the  Authorized  Version  usually  **  God"  and  **  Lobd.** 
Astruc's  theory  of  composition  was  rery  coarse  and 
mechanical,  that  then  were  two  docnmenta,  known  by 
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the  burbarooB  titles  of  the  Elohistic  and  the  JehoviBtic 
docameDte  roBpectivelj,  by  two  writen  who  confined 
themselves  each  to  one  of  these  names ;  end  that  from 
these  two  narratives  and  ten  documents  of  small  com- 
parative importance  the  book  of  Genesis  was  strong 
together  by  Moses.  Enormous  labor,  great  stores  of 
learning,  and  unbridled  fancy  liave  altered  Astruc*s 
theory  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  elaborate  some 
satisfactory  hypothesis  by  which  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  our  present  Pentateuch ;  but  no  fact  of 
essential  importance  has  been  added;  and  no  proof 
has  been  furnished  of  the  truth  of  his  assumption  that 
the  use  of  these  two  names  of  God  is  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  different  authors.  Hie  only  circumstance 
that  can  even  appear  to  be  a  proof  of  ^is  assumption 
is  a  text,  of  which,  accordingly,  abundant  use  has  been 
made  in  this  controveisy  (Exod.  vi,  2, 8):  '*And  God 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  [am]  Jehovah : 
and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  [the  name  of]  God  Almighty ;  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  The  opin- 
ion  is  of  some  antiquity,  though  it  first  obtained  |»tnn- 
inence  and  currency  through  the  labors  of  these  critics^ 
that  according  to  this  statement  the  very  yocable  Je- 
hovah was  unknown  until  the  revelation  made  of  it  to 
Moses ;  and  the  older  interpreters  who  held  tiiis  opin- 
ion supposed  further  that,  whenever  the  name  Jeho- 
vah had  been  used  in  earlier  passages,  this  was  done 
merely  by  anticipation — a  supposition  which  may  be 
unnecessary,  yet  which  is  by  no  means  very  strange 
or  unnatural.  But  the  explanation  given  for  near  a 
century  by  one  class  of  writers  is  that  this  text  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Elohist,  and  expresses  his  belief; 
and  that  where  the  name  occurs  in  earlier  passages, 
these  have  not  been  written  by  him,  but  by  another 
author,  who  did  not  notice  or  did  not  recognise  this 
distinction  in  the  divine  names.  Tids  explanation, 
however  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  at  least  perfect- 
ly intelligible,  if  we  adopt  the  exploded  hypothesis  of 
independent  liistorians,  each  with  his  own  document^ 
and  perhaps  each  ignorant  of  the  document  composed 
by  the  other ;  but  it  raises  some  curious  questions  in 
relation  to  the  final  editor  who  could  patch  together 
such  incongruous  materials,  questions  all  the  more 
troublesome  according  to  the  fashionable  hypothesis 
of  supplementers.  Bishop  Colenso,  indeed,  like  some 
others,  speaks  very  candidly  of  the  Jehovist  writing 
as  he  did,  "  wUhoutperceivinfff  or  at  least  without  fbbu- 
iva  VERT  STRONGLY  [his  owu  Capitals]  the  contra- 
diction thereby  imported  into  the  narrative ;"  of  which 
procedure  he  gives  two  parallel  instances  in  the  Je- 
hovistic  additions  to  the  Elohistio  accounts  of  the  cre- 
ation and  of  the  flood.  But  in  these  two  cases  the 
contradiction  has  not  been  perceived  to  this  hour  by 
many  wlio  have  examined  the  matter  as  oarefnlly  as 
they  could  (and  this  with  the  advantage  of  having  the 
alleged  discovery  pointed  out  to  them),  and  whose  ca- 
pacities forjudging  are  as  fair  as  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  whose  conviction  it  is  that  no  contradiction 
exists  except  in  the  imagination  of  these  critics;  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  that  this  name 
was  kept  a  secret  till  that  age  was  over,  the  man  who 
combined  these  two  things  in  one  narrative,  without 
seeing  the  flat  contradiction  which  he  introdoeed  into 
it,  must  have  been  destitute  of  reason  and  common- 
sense.  On  other  occasions  these  critics  are  ready 
enough  to  affirm  that  the  later  writer  (or  writers)  sop- 
pressed  and  altered  portions  of  the  original  document, 
in  order  the  better  to  fit  his  own  story  into  it;  and 
they  allege  that  his  operation  has  been  achieved  so 
neatly  that  most  people  have  never  suspected  it,  nor 
can  detect  it  for  themselves  even  after  the  sagacity  of 
the  critics  has  discovered  it  and  pointed  it  out.  But  in 
this  particular  instance  these  critics  insist  on  so  inter- 
preting a  text,  which  is  especially  prominent  and  im- 


portant as  giving  the  account  of  the  rsvelation  of  this 
name  Jehovah  irom  God  and  its  introduction  into  use 
among  men,  that  it  shall  be  a  oontradictioii  in  terms 
to  a  multitude  of  passages  which  the  editor  or  anpple- 
menter  had  indulged  himself  by  inserting  amid  the 
comparatively  brief  original  details.     The  truth  id 
given  in  the  common  old  interpretation  of  Exod.  vi, 
2, 8,  that  not  the  syllables,  but  the  significatioa  of  the 
name  Jbhovah  (q.  v.),  as  the  independent,  uncbaoge- 
able  fulfiller  of  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  waa  re- 
vealed  to  Moses  at  the  bush.     It  is  true  that  th.«(« 
merely  nakaral  perfections  would  fail  to  inspire  right 
feelings  towards  God,  if  they  were  to  he  contemplated 
as  in  a  state  of  sepantion  from  mand  perfectiona.    But 
the  two  classes  of  attributes  are  insepanhle  in  actoal 
reality,  and  probably  were  never  even  conceived  of  by 
the  Hebrew  mind  as  separable,  if  we  judge  from  the 
line  of  argument  in  the  closing  chaptere  of  Job.     Cer- 
tainly Exod.  xxxiv,  6^  7  makes  an  express  claim  for 
the  inclusion  of  vaanX  perfectk>n,  as  well  as  omiupo- 
tence  and  anchangeableness,  in  the  signification  of 
the  name  Jehovah — "Jehovah,  Jehovah  El,  raenafnl 
and  gradonS)  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands^  forgiv> 
Ing  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  [the  guilty] ;  visiting  the  iniqiiity 
of  the  fathera  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  chil- 
dren's children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fomtii  [gen- 
eration].**    The  oonduding  words  of  this  prodamo' 
Hon  of  the  name  JeAoeoA,  by  him  to  whom  it  beleBg», 
make  the  truth  apparent  that  the  name  Jehovah  cooM 
not  come  out  in  its  full  and  true  meaning  except 
through  many  successive  genentiona,  and  therefaie 
could  not  be  properly  known  to  Abmham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  but  became  known  to  their  descendants  aa  thcv 
observed  the  nnchanging  course  of  his  special  provi- 
dence towards  Israel.     Once  more,  it  mast  new  be 
forgotten  that  God  Almighty  and  Jehovah  are  aet 
names  sharply  appoted  to  one  another,  mndi  leas  dia- 
metrically so,  as  is  necessarily  assumed  in  the  intsr- 
pretation  of  Exod.  vi,  8  which  we  have  been  eontre- 
verting;  on  the  contrary,  eofar  a»  it  gom^  God  Al- 
mighty is  idenHoal  wUk  or  mebidei  uadtr  Jehovah,  giv- 
ing the  meaning  of  it  incompletely,  as  the  Almightjr 
Gcd,  yet  failing  to  bring  into  view  that  he  is  nnrhaagcfr^ 
able  besides.     Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  ita  inoaa- 
pleteness  that  £1  Shaddai  differs  from  Jehorah ;  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  them,  there  la  a  mere  difler- 
ence  of  degree.     The  children  of  Israel  were  now  to 
think  of  their  God  as  Jehovah,  almighty,  and  also  aa- 
changeable,  as  he  was  manifestuig  himself  to  be; 
whereas  it  was  his  almightiness  alone  of  which  their 
fathen  had  had  experience.    In  the  age  of  these  im- 
triarchs,  therefore,  and  considering  the  Imperfect  view 
wliich  they  oould  have  of  him,  so  far  from  £1  Shaddsi 
and  Jehovah  being  opposing  tities,  they  were  pncti- 
cally  one  and  the  same ;  precisely  as  a  cube  appeals 
to  be  merely  a  square  when  wetakenotioeof  italcaigtk 
and  breadth,  but  cannot  observe  its  thickness.     Te 
bring  this  out  is  to  lay  bare  the  real  source  of  maay 
critical  misconceptions  about  the  text  which  has  beaa 
so  greatly  misused,  and  about  tiie  patriarchal  hlstarr. 
Accordingly  the  identity  of  these  two  naaaea  la  the 
patriarchal  times  is  expUdtiy  enough  aseettad  in  Gea. 
xvii,  1,  **  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  yean  eld  and 
nine,  Jehonak  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  anto  hiai. 
I  Km  El  Shaddaif  walk  before  me,  and  be  thoapetftct.*^ 
The  critics  concede  that  this  text  hekttgB  to  the  ta- 
damental  document,  as  they  call  it ;  and  since  It  nahse 
thdr  interpretation  of  Exod.  vi,  8  Impoasible,  aad  ia 
fact  dashes  to  pieces  their  hypothesis  of  a  distiaotien 
of  writen  according  to  the  use  of  the  one  divine  aaia* 
or  the  other,  they  have  been  driven  to  make  a  punfy 
coiijectaral  alteration  of  the  text,  and  to  read  EMdm 
instead  of  Jehovah.    This  is  a  despemts  expsdiet, 
which  involves  the  confessioB  that  tiie  iKts  sf  the 
case  are  faUl  to  their  hypotheses,  and  that  the  afitar 
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or  sapptementsr  most  be  rapposed  to  faaye  made  an 
intentional  change  of  the  divine  name,  which  they 
detect  and  oonrect,  aa  they  restore  the  original  word 
Elohim.  How  desperate  the  resource  is  may  be  nn- 
derstood  the  better  when  we  recollect  that  they  malte 
the  Jehorist  or  the  editor  such  a  simpleton  as  to  be 
unaware  that  Szod.  vl,  8  pours  contempt  u^on  all  hb 
previons  interpolations ;  and  yet  they  imagine  him  so 
waiy  or  cunning  here  as  to  strike  out  the  original 
word  Elohim  in  order  to  make  the  better  piece  of 
patchwork  by  substituting  his  iavorite  title  Jehovah. 
The  text,  as  it  stands,  is  condusive  evidence  that  in 
the  days  of  Abraham  El  Shaddai  was  identical  with 
Jehovah  so  ihr  as  the  signification  of  this  latter  word 
had  then  been  unfolded;  that  is,  there  was  then  no 
difference  in  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  names.  But  the  objective  significance 
of  Jehovah  was  always  deeper  and  fuller ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  mission  of  Moses  they  came  to  he  distin- 
guished in  the  apprehension  of  the  church,  for  the  ele- 
ment of  nnchangeableness  was  seen  to  be  involved  in 
the  name  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  the  warship  of 
the  golden  calf,  and  of  the  graeious  pardon  gmnted  to 
the  people  at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  to  whom  a 
new  revelation  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  cov- 
enant God  was  vouchsafed,  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  name  Jehovah  came  out  more  prominently  still, 
as  in  Ezod.  zxziv,  6,  7,  already  quoted.  Tet  it  is 
only  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  that  its  fiill 
meaning  has  been  unfolded  (that  is,  as  ftilly  as  it  can 
be  in  this  world),  in  connection  with  the  person  and 
work  of  him  who  is  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  **the  Lord 
oor  Righteousness;"  who  said  of  himself  ''Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  who  in  the  epistle  to  tiie 
Hebrew  Christians  has  this  name  applied  to  him  and 
explained  of  him,  that  he  is  Jehovi^  who  in. the  be- 
ginning laid  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
who  shall  continue  the  Mme  when  they  shall  be  fold- 
ed  togjether  like  a  garment,  the  Saviour  who  has  of- 
fered one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever. 

Undoubtedly,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  there 
are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered  in  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  these  two  names,  Jeliovah  and  Elo- 
him, in  the  history  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
Possibly  those  who  uphold  the  common  belief  that 
Mofies  wrote  the  whole  of  it  have  passed  over  these 
difficulties  too  lightly,  or  have  spoken  too  confidentiy 
of  having  Mly  explained  them ;  if  so,  their  fault  has 
resdly  been  that  they  have  attempted  more  than  they 
were  under  any  obligation  to  attempt.  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  have  tlielr  diffsrencee,  yet  vastiy  more  nu- 
mcffons  and  important  are  tlieir  points  of  agreement; 
and  it  may  be  too  much  to  assert  that,  whetrnter  they 
were  used,  there  was  retained  a  consideration  of  their 
distinctive  meanings.  This  much,  however,  we  may 
affirm  with  perfect  confidence— and  in  doing  so  we  go 
beyond  any  requirement  which  can  fairly  be  made  by 
those  who  diflbr  hum  us  in  this  discussion — to  a  eort- 
nderaNe  txieiU  it  is  very  easy  to  show  in  Genesis,  as 
well  aa  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture,  that  these  two 
divine  names  are  employed  with  an  intentional  dls- 
eriroinattion — Elohim  expressing  more  generally  the 
I>eity,  and  Jehovah  expressing  God  in  covenant  with 
Israel,  possessed  of  every  perfection,  and  using  it  for 
tbe  good  of  his  people,  as  his  character  is  manifested 
in  their  history.  If  so,  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other 
name  is  no  proof  at  all  of  a  diffiBrenoe  of  authorship. 
We  may  moreover  assert  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
modern  critics  entirely  breaks  down  as  to  this  text 
(Exod.  vi,  8),  the  solitary  passage  in  which  they  can 
even  profess  to  find  countenance  given  to  their  views ; 
end  owing  to  the  importance  which  they  cannot  but 
attach  to  it,  we  have  examined  it  at  considerable 
length,  in  otder  to  show  that  it  is  in  fact  opposed  to 
them  as  soon  as  it  is  rigfatiy  interpreted.  Moreover, 
wlien  they  press  tins  argument  in  fSsvor  of  diflerent 


writers  In  the  Pentateuch,  on  account  of  the  diflerent 
names  for  the  Divine  Being,  they  will  find  that  they 
need  to  account  for  a  great  deal  more  than  tbe  use  of 
the  two  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  There  is  also  El, 
which  Knobel,  commenting  on  this  text,  reckons  an 
intermediate  titie ;  and  there  is  the  occasional  use  of 
EMdm  fpith  a  phirtU  verb,  as  to  which  Gesenius  and 
others  have  coarsely  suggested  that  it  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  polytheism  left  in  the  syntax  of  tiie  lan- 
guage ;  theire  is  also  the  variation  of  the  presence  or  the 
abeoHce  of  the  article  vith  Elohim  i  and  there  is  the  use 
of  another  divine  title,  Adonai.  He  who  reads  the 
history  of  Balaam,  and  observes  the  use  of  the  three 
names  Ehkm,  El,  and  Jehovah,  will  find  difficulty  in 
believing  that  these  are  not  intentionally  varied  by 
the  same  writer;  as  indeed  the  critics  in  general  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  entire  section  to  tbe  Jeho* 
vist.  He  who  notices  how  Jacob  and  lerael  are  used 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  Genesis  to  denote  the  same 
individual  vrill  probably  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  dif> 
ference  of  names  for  a  person,  be  he  man  or  God,  onpht 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  diflterence  of  authorship. 
This  has  certainly  been  afihmed  to  some  extent  by 
Colenso ;  but  his  statement  will  perhaps  not  meet  with 
more  support  from  those  who  agree  with  him  in  his 
leading  principles  than  his  other  statement  that  Je- 
hovah was  a  name  invented  about  the  age  of  Samuel 
and  David.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Exod.  vi,  8^  to  which  the  critical  school 
are  committed,  assumes  that  the  word  Jehovah  was 
till  then  unknown ;  whereas  there  is  varied  evidence 
for  its  earlier  existence.  Yaihinger  indeed  makes  the 
further  concession  that  in  the  original  document,  "  as 
is  confossed  by  almost  all,"  the  name  Jehovah  is  em- 
ployed by  Jacob  a  few  times  (Gen.  xxviil,  21 ;  xxxil, 
10;  xlix,  18).    See  God. 

(4.)  Yet  the  admission  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
not  unknown  before  the  age  of  Moses,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  making  the  different  divine 
names  a  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship,  and  of  draw- 
ing confirmation  of  this  opinion  from  Exod.  vi,  8,  are  not 
felt  by  the  critical  school  at  the  present  day  to  be  so 
damaging  as  they  would  have  been  felt  by  their  pred- 
ecessors, or  as  they  will  generally  be  felt  by  those 
who  take  an  Impartial  view  of  the  arguments.  For 
the  tendency  now  ie  to  rest  more  vpon  <m  alleged  differ- 
ence ofetj^k  and  thought,  trAfcA  i$  discovered  by  compar- 
ing thejkndamental  doemnent  ttith  the  additions.  This 
line  of  reasoning  necessitates  a  considerable  amount 
of  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  also  of  patient 
drudgery,  even  to  understand  its  meanlnfr,  and  to  es- 
timate its  value,  however  roughly ;  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  discuss  it  within  our  limits  here.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  however,  in  expressing  our  opinion  that 
it  is  excessively  wearisome  in  the  process,  and  so  vague 
in  the  results  that  these  are  likely  to  be  estimated 
very  much  in  conformity  with  the  previous  inclina- 
tions of  the  investigator.  One  of  the  so-called  crit- 
ical commentaries  may  present  long  lirts  of  words  pe- 
culiar to  the  different  authors ;  but  the  imposing  array 
of  evidence  is  collected  by  a  vicious  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  The  existence  of  different  authors  is  inferred 
from  the  existence  of  different  sets  of  words  and 
phrases;  but  in  mrder  to  arrive  at  the  grouping  of 
these  words  and  phrases  into  diiforent  sets,  the  con- 
tinuous narrative  needs  to  be  cut  op  in  the  most  minute 
and  fiintastic  manner  among  different  authors.  It  is 
a  mere  assumption,  and  antecedently  improbable  in  a 
high  degree,  that  a  chapter  in  Geneais  or  Exodus  is  a 
patchwork  of  authorship  such  as  modem  criticism  pro- 
nounces it  to  be ;  but  tf  we  are  to  believe  this  on  the 
evidence  of  the  differences  in  the  language  and  com- 
position of  the  diflerent  parts,  we  need  something  more 
than  the  assertions  of  the  critics  to  make  us  believe 
that  these  parts  really  are  difftoent ;  for  all  the  time 
they  appear  to  uninitiated  readers  to  be  one  consecu- 
tive and  homogeneous  piece  of  writing.     It  is  impos- 
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sihle  for  the  critics  to  establisli  any  detr  stir*  logmatdi 
-without  tearing  the  tM>ok  often  into  shreds,  and  pro- 
nouncinfi^  passages,  and  single  verses,  and  danses  of 
verses,  and  individual  words  to  be  interpolations  or 
M Iterations;  a  process  which  insures  its  own  oondem- 
nation.  In  fact,  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty,  he 
who  has  attempted  the  humble  task  of  following  the 
statements  of  the  critics  on  the  snliject  must  have 
been  often  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  their  disagrse- 
nient  as  to  the  several  writers  to  whom  their  respec- 
tive gifts  of  sagacity  lead  them  to  ascribe  the  individ- 
ual passages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  diversity  of  language  in  passages  which 
they  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  same 
author,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  similarity  of  language 
in  writings  which  they  generally  attribute  to  dilTerent 
authors. 

In  this  argument  from  style  in  general,  as  in  the 
previous  one  from  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  no  object  to  gain  by  pressing  our  reply 
t4»  the  uttermost,  and,  as  some  might  think,  unduly. 
We  might  grant  that  there  are  traces  of  a  difference  of 
style,  and  yet  deny  that  this  fact  is  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  difference  of  authorship ;  and  we  shonld  be  sup- 
ported in  our  denial  by  the  common  experience  and 
opinion  of  men  respecting  parallel  oases  in  litentnre, 
where  no  theological  bias  comes  in  to  warp  their  Judg^ 
ment.  The  language  of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  by  far 
the  best  case  for  the  critics,  although  in  it  (as  above 
detailed)  we  see  many  trsces  of  the  author  of  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateach ;  but  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  attributing  to  the  ora- 
torical character  of  the  book.  If  anything  of  the  same 
kind  can  be  established  as  to  certain  dasses  of  passages 
in  the  first  four  books,  in  their  genealogical  and  legis- 
lative portions  respectively,  or  in  passages  involving 
prophetic  announcements,  etc,  no  allegation  is  simpler 
or  fairer  than  that  the  style  is  intentionally  varied  with 
the  change  of  subject;  in  fact,  many  of  the  words  pa- 
raded in  lists  of  differences  of  style  are  naturally  or 
even  unavoidably  connected  with  the  subjects  treated 
in  only  a  few  pkioes.  If  there  were  emdencefrom  Bome 
other  quarter  that  these  passages  proceeded  fkom  cer- 
tain different  authors,  modem  criticism  could  then  make 
use  of  the  pectiliar  language  with  propriety  in  oonflr- 
mation  of  its  disintegrating  hypotheses;  but  to  do  so  at 
present  is  to  indulge  in  the  vidous  reasoning  in  a  dide 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  or  to  fall  into  another 
great  logical  vice,  by  begging  the  question,  in  affirming 
that  difference  of  subject-matter  is  evidence  of  differ- 
ence of  authorship.  In  short,  we  can  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  differences  of  style  and  language  only  within 
limits  so  narrow  that  they  appear  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  is  often 
given  of  them.  In  so  far  as  comparatively  trifling  dif- 
ferences do  exist,  while  we  are  ready  to  suggest  reasons 
in  the  subject-matter  (or  even  in  external  drcumstanoes, 
as  the  use  of  ''Sinai"  or  "Horeb")  which  may  often 
explain  them,  we  fed  and  acknowledge  no  incumbent 
duty  to  do  80b  For  we  hold  it  to  be  the  indefeasible 
right  of  every  author  to  change  his  style  and  language 
under  the  influence  of  motives  which  may  be  inappre- 
ciable to  bis  readers;  and  we  hold  that  this  right  is  ex- 
ercised by  every  author  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  his  own  individual  mind,  or  of  the 
mind  of  the  age  and  nation  to  which  he  bdongs,  the 
variety  and  compass  of  the  work  with  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, the  wealth  of  the  language  which  he  uses,  or 
the  culture  he  has  received,  and  the  demand  of  the 
human  spirit  that  oooasiooally  changes  shall  occur,  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  give  it  vest  from  the  monotony 
Ufa  mechanical  uniformity. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  argument,  it 
may  be  right  to  notice  how  it  combines  in  itsdf  so  many 
great  fallades;  for  it  involves  also  a  mistake  as  to  the 
point  which  is  to  be  proved.  The  critics  prDfess  to 
prove  that  Moses  is  not  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch; 


and,  on  their  own  showing,  the  evidenee  of  this  fact  b 
that  there  are  in  it  traces  of  diUBrcnt  antbors.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  they  also  prove 
that  these  authors  were  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moshl 
So  learned  and  cautious  and  orthodox  a  theologian  as 
Yitringa  long  ago  gave  expression  to  the  opinioo  that 
Moses  may  probably  have  made  use  of  written  doco-* 
ments  prepared  by  the  patriarchs  and  ssiely  handed 
down  among  the  Isnelites,  till  he  arose  to  collect  and 
arrange  and  supplement  them ;  but  if  we  shrink  from 
asserting  that  written  instruction  was  given  to  the 
patriarchal  Church,  we  must  all  the  more  exalt  the 
strength  and  value  of  primeval  traditioa — tradition 
upon  the  very  subjects  which  are  handled  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  There  is,  then,  no  diflbadty  whatever  in 
maintaining  that,  befbre  the  time  of  Moseaiy  there  ex- 
isted a  body  of  instruction  as  to  the  dealiiigB  of  God 
with  men,  which  was  knowm  and  preserved  in  the  fiun- 
ily  that  had  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  his  grMe; 
and  the  language  of  that  instruction  must  have  assmnfd 
a  certain  fixity  of  form,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  that 
it  was  written  out  and  laid  up  in  the  repositories  of  the 
patriarcha.  When  Moses  began  to  write  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  already,  therefore,  a  religions  and  his- 
torical phraseology.  Grsnt  everyUiing  that  the  critiei 
imagine  they  have  established,  and  their 
ment  might  be  nothing  more  than  the  pie-Mi 
ing  or  tradition ;  while  the  editor  or  suppkmentcr  might 
be  Moses  himself:  or  if  there  be  traces  of  several  hands 
and  several  styles,  nevertheless,  as  Astmc  himsdf  be- 
lieved, these  may  be  no  more  than  traces  of  the  differ- 
ent (but  not  contradictory  or  untmstworthj)  liUs  of 
patriarchal  tradition,  which  he  was  guided  to  collect 
into  one  channel,  and  send  down  to  posterity  in  the 
dear,  continuous,  consistent  stream  of  the  naimive  in 
GenesiSb  The  influence  of  these  varieties  of  style  aright 
tell  upon  him  still  as  he  continued  his  labon  in  the 
composition  of  the  other  books.  This  is  all  a  supposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  supposition  vastly  more  modest  and 
credible  than  that  of  the  modem  disintegrating  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  admita  everything  which  that 
can  even  profess  to  have  estaMished  by  the 
croscopic  study  of  the  language,  and  the  most 
vivisection  of  the  subject  of  its  experimentsi 

(6.)  An  objeetiom  to  the  unity  of  tMe  oMtkorMp  ha» 
been  drawn  from  tke  repeUtioni  wkick  occur  m  the  book; 
for  it  is  said  that  these  are  a  sure  mark  of  at  least  two 
authors,  whose  accounts  have  been  thrown  into  oae. 
This  objection  presented  a  more  formidable  a^tect  as 
long  as  the  hypothesis  was  in  favor  aeconHng  to  whieh 
there  were  two  independent  and  oontinnoas  histories* 
the  ElohiBtic  and  the  Jehovistic,  afterwards  eorafained : 
the  occurrence  of  double  narratives  gives  an  air  ofplao- 
sibility  to  this  supposition.  But  as  soon  as  we  reooUeec 
that  this  hypothesis  has  been  generally  abandoned  lor 
another,  according  to  which  there  is  only  one  oiiginsl 
continuous  history,  subsequently  interpolated,  the  d^ 
jection  loses  any  prima  Jade  verisimilitude  that  it  ever 
possessed:  for  why  should  an  editor  burden  and  dis- 
figure the  dear  narrative  as  it  lay  before  him,  by  mtsr- 
polatittg  accounts  which  had  the  look  of  repetitions,  m- 
less  the  events  did  really  oeour  a  second  time?  The 
attempt  to  assign  one  of  these  doable  aooonnta  to  the 
Elohist  and  the  other  to  the  Jehovist  breaks  down  Irani 
time  to  time  by  the  confession  of  the  critics  thMisMliii'u 
Here  we  introduce  a  remark  in  explanation  of  one  or 
two  passages  in  which  a  repeated  account  is  given  ci 
the  same  event :  this  repetition  in  full,  instead  ot  a 
mere  reference  which  we  might  prefer  to  make,  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  simple  and  mdnvolved  style  of  tbonght 
which  characterises  the  very  strnctare  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  cases  where  our  Western  languages  wonld 
express  a  complex  proposition  by  a  compound  sentenee, 
in  which  the  subordinate  membem  are  tntradneed  and 
kept  in  their  true  pkce  by  means  of  rdafive 
and  conjunctions,  the  Hebrew  uses  simple 
and  unites  hia  statements  fay  his  favorite  ooi^i 
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<'and,"  to  whicfa  trandatore  aarign  a  great  variety  of 
meanings,  aooordiug  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
By  this  method,  however,  his  gain  in  simplicity  is 
couoterhalanoed  b}"  a  loss  of  tenenese;  since  he  has 
often  to  repeat  at  length  what  might  have  been  no- 
ticed only  inddentally  and  by  an  allusion.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  sentences  is  extended  to  paragraphs, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  oocorrence  of  titles  prefixed 
to  sections^  and  of  repeated  statements,  which  misled 
the  earlier  disintegrating  critics  into  the  belief  that 
here  they  had  evidence  of  fragments  which  were  after- 
waxds  brought  together  with  little  care  or  judgment ; 
whereas  their  successors  have  thrown  aside  the  hy- 
pothesis of  fragments,  having  become  more  wary  by 
experience.  The  clearest  case  of  such  repetition  is  the 
Elohistlc  account  of  creation  (Gen.  i,  1-ii,  8),  and  the 
Jebovistie  aoooaut  (ch.  ii,  4-25).  But  it  is  surely  plain 
enough  that  the  second  is  an  incomplete  account,  im- 
plying that  the  general  comprehensive  narrative  had 
gone  before;  and  throwing  in  additional  information  of 
a  particular  kind  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  moHf 
the  creature  fonned  in  God's  image  and  placed  under 
his  moral  government,  as  briefly  stated  in  the  first 
chapter,  but  now  stated  more  fully  in  this  introduction 
to  the  history  of  redemption,  which  throws  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  other  beings  more  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Besides,  it  is  an  entirely  erroneous  philosophy  which 
prompts  men  to  find  fault  with  the  unity  or  truthful- 
ness of  a  history  because  it  contains  narratives  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  one  another.  Such  repetitions  (if  this 
be  the  conrect  designation  of  these  narratives)  are  re- 
corded in  all  histories  of  individuals  and  communities ; 
indeed  otherwise  experience  would  not  be  the  great 
means  of  disciplining  and  training  mankind.  To  take 
no  wider  range,  instances  of  such  repetition,  certainly 
not  less  remarkable  than  anything  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  including  the 
life  of  our  Lord;  and  they  cannot  be  escaped,  unless  by 
a  universally  destructive  criticism. 

Occasionally  the  charge  is  put  differently  in  this  way : 
Instead  of  the  allegation  that  there  are  two  varying  re- 
ports of  one  timnsaction,  which  have  been  erroneously 
understood  of  two  different  events,  it  is  alleged  that  two 
itoeotuUi  occur  of  what  ia  eonfestedfy  the  $ame  mattery 
cmd  that  that  aooomis  are  varffmg  or  even  coiUradic- 
tory ;  and  the  explanation  given  of  these  alleged  con- 
tradietiona  is  that  they  proceed  from  two  different  au- 
thors; The  instances  are  obtained  sometimes  by  com- 
paring the  first  four  books  of  Moses  among  themselves, 
and  somerimes  by  comparing  them  with  Deuteronomy. 

(a.)  Those  of  the  former  class,  oontradictiona  withm 
the  compose  of  the  first  four  bookSf  are  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  denumd  no  lengthened  consideration  in  this 
condensed  statement.  Such  are  the  two  accounts  of 
creation,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  as  il- 
lustrating the  different  aspects  of  a  narrative  according 
as  l<^;ical  connection  or  the  chrcmological  principle  of 
arrangement  predominates;  the  names  of  Esau's  wives. 
See  Aholibamah.  A  favorite  instance  is  the  account 
in  Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation which  Moses  was  to  pitch  **  vrithout  the  camp, 
afar  off  from  the  camp,"  whereas  the  ordinary  accounts 
place  the  tabernacle  inside  the  camp»  at  its  very  centre. 
But  there  really  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  common  explanation  that  this  was  a  pre- 
liminary tabemade,  used  till  the  regular  tabernacle  was 
constructed,  and  placed  outside  the  camp  at  the  time 
when  the  people  were  saved  by  the  special  intercession 
of  Moses,  when  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  for  the 
un  of  the  golden  calf:  an  opinion  which  has  been  slights 
ly  modified  by  thoae  who  think  it  was  the  private  tent 
of  Moses  which  received  this  honor  at  the  time  when 
he  had  declined  the  Lord's  offer  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation  on  the  ruin  of  apostate  Israel.  Yet  the  simplest 
view  would  be  to  take  ver.  5-11  as  one  speech  of  the 
Lord  to  Moacs^  the  whole  being  in  the  Hebrew  in  the 


future  or  unfinished  tense;  except  that  ver.  6  paren- 
thetically relates,  in  the  perfect  tense,  how  the  people 
humbled  themselves  according  to  the  opening  part  of 
the  Lord's  directions,  whereas  the  rest  of  these  direc- 
tions may  never  have  been  carried  out  after  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses  was  completed. 

(b.)  Passing  to  the  other  class  of  alleged  contradic- 
tions, M  which  the  four  earUer  bo<As  are  placed  on  the 
one  side  and  Deuteronomy  on  the  other,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  a  later  age  than  the  latest  of  them,  and  betrayed 
certain  differences  of  belief  and  sentiment,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  a  great  deal  used  to  be  said  of  the 
historical  contradictions;  whereas  the  wisest  of  the 
destructive  critics  now  concede  that  nothing  can  be 
made  of  these,  especially  when  the  oratorical  nature 
of  Deuteronomy  is  considered,  and  weight  is  assigned 
to  the  form  which  narratives  would  assume  ip  a  dis- 
course whose  object  was  exhortation.  The  only  cases 
which  require  consideration  are  those  in  which  the 
laws  as  l^d  down  in  Deuteronomy  are  said  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  some  in  the  three  preceding  books.  We  ad- 
mit willingly  that  there  are  modifications,  within  cer- 
tain comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  easily  enough 
explained  by  recollecting  that  forty  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  covenanting  in  Horeb  and  that  In  the  land 
of  Moah  (Deut.  xxix,  1  [xxviii,  69  in  Hebrew]);  the 
latter  also  taking  into  consideration  the  new  circum- 
stances of  the  people  when  they  should  be  settled  in 
their  own  land.  The  chief  instance  of  this  is  the  per- 
mission to  the  people  to  eat  flesh  anywhere  thronghont 
the  land  of  Canaan,  if  only  they  took  care  to  pour  out 
the  blood  upon  the  earth  (Deut.  xii,  15, 16,  20-25),  for 
the  previous  law  upon  tlife  subject  in  Lev.  xvii  became 
physically  impracticable  as  soon  as  the  people  ceased 
to  live  together  in  the  camp.  In  connection  with  this, 
there  is  the  account  of  the  priests'  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices (Dent,  xviii,  8),  which  differs  ftom  the  account  in 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  of  the  parts  of  sacrifices  which 
were  assigned  to  the  priests.  But  this  statement  of 
"  the  priests'  dues  from  the  people,"  is  in  addition  to 
"the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,"  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  at  ver.  1;  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  these  additional  dues  were  assigned  to 
them  on  purpose  to  indemnify  them  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  Lev.  xvii,  and  in  fact  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this  particular  statute  in 
Deuteronomy  In  the  account  of  the  evil  conduct  of 
Eli's  sons  in  1  Sam.  ii,  18-16.  There  is  also  another 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  alleged  contradiction  ie 
probably  the  result  of  our  ignorance,  and  can  be  at 
least  hypothetlcally  met  and  removed.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  difficulty  Alleged  to  exist  in  Deut. 
XV,  19, 20,  as  if  it  gave  to  the  people  at  large  the  right 
to  eat  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  and  herds  in  holy 
feasts,  whereas  the  earlier  legislation  had  given  these 
firstlings  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  15-18);  for  it  is 
plain  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  did  not  contem- 
plate any  contradictk>n  of  the  divine  law  in  this  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  had  made  repeated  allusion 
already  (ch.  xii,  6, 17 ;  xiv,  22, 28).  But,  in  point  of 
&ct,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  understand  the  law  in 
Deuteronomy  as  addressed  to  the  collective  Israelites 
as  if  they  were  a  single  individual,  ^^thou  shalt  sanc- 
tify .  .  .  thou  shalt  eat,"  etc.,  leaving  the  priests  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  to  adjust  their  respective  duties 
and  privileges  by  the  well-known  directions  of  the  law 
in  Numbers ;  and  along  with  this  to  remember  that  the 
earlier  law  naturally  suggests  that  the  priests  should 
make  a  sacred  feast  of  the  first4M>m  animals  given  to 
them,  at  which  feast  none  could  more  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  guests  than  the  persons  to  whom  tiiese 
animals  had  belonged. 

The  most  important  allegation  of  contradiction  be- 
tween the  legislation  in  the  middle  books  and  that  in 
Deuteronomy  has  reference  to  the  three  great  orders 
in  the  theocracy — the  prophetic,  the  priestly,  and  the 
kingly.   The  first  and  last  must  be  passed  over  almost 
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in  Bilenoe.  It  U  enoagh  to  My  that  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  in  Deut  xvii  need  not  sorprifle  any  one  who 
obsenrefl  that  the  king  is  represented  as  tlie  mere  vice- 
roy of  Jehovah,  himself  the  true  and  everUsting  King 
of  Israel,  according  to  Exod.  xv,  18;  Numb,  xxiii, 
21 ;  and  who  recollects  the  promises  that  kings  should 
spring  from  the  loins  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xvii,  16;  xxxv,  11),  and  along  with  this 
the  notice  that  kings  had  not  yet  arisen  in  Israel  al- 
though they  did  exi^t  in  Edom  (Cren.  xxxvi,  81).  Bui 
certain  passages,  already  considered  in  so  flur  as  they 
refer  to  the  privileges  of  the  priests,  are  brought  into 
ccmnection  with  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  a  vast  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  position  of  the  priests  and  Levites  before  the 
time  when  the  author  of  Denteronomy  published  his 
work,  in  which  his  object  waa  to  prop  up  the  tottering 
institutions  of  his  country.  The  two  orders  of  priests 
and  Levites  had  come  to  be  confused,  the  Levites  hav- 
ing been  all  admitted  to  priestly  functions ;  and  the 
tithes  having  been  seldom  paid,  they  had  snnk  into 
poverty,  and  the  scheme  of  thia  writer  was  to  com- 
pound the  matter  by  securing  to  them  a  certain  share 
in  these  tithes,  which  were  henceforth  to  be  spent  in  re- 
ligious feasts  at  the  Temple,  where  the  Levites  should 
have  a  place  along  with  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow.  This  representation  must  be  charac- 
terized as  a  mass  of  unsupported  suppositions.  That 
the  I^evites  might  often  be  poor  is  probable  enough, 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  general  starvation,  such 
as  would  have  been  their  condition  if  their  chief  sup- 
port had  been  this  share  in  the  sacred  feasts.  There 
is  no  need  to  puzsle  onrselvea  about  the  tithe  which 
was  spent  at  these  feasts  (Deut.  xii,  6, 7, 11, 17-19,  and 
especially  xiv,  22-29  and  xxvi,  12--15),  which  plainly 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  other  tithe  given  to  the 
ttibe  of  Levi  as  a  compensation  for  having  no  share  in 
the  territorial  allotment  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xviii,  20> 
82).  This  is  rightly  expressed  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (ch.  i,  6,  7),  though  in  the  original  it  is  still 
more  distinct  than  in  our  A.y.:  **Bot  I  alone  went 
often  to  Jemsalem  at  the  flsasts,  as  it  was  ordained  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  decree,  hav- 
ing the  first-fhiits  and  tenths  of  increase,  with  that 
which  was  first  shorn ;  and  them  gave  I  at  the  altar 
to  the  priests  the  children  of  Aaron.  The  first  tenth 
part  of  all  increase  I  gave  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who 
ministered  at  Jerusalem;  another  tenth  part  I  sold 
away,  and  went  and  spent  it  every  year  at  Jerusa- 
lem.*' This  hypothesis  of  a  radical  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  prieste  and  Levites,  at  that  late  age  to 
which  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  is  assi^ed, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  supported  by  two  expressions 
->-*'the  prieste  the  Levites"  (Deut.  xviii,  1),  or  *'the 
prieste  the  sons  of  Levi"  (ch.  xxi,  5),  as  if  it  estab- 
lished the  conclusion  that  all  the  Levites  were  repre- 
sented in  this  book  as  performing  priestly  fhnctions. 
But  **  the  prieste  the  Levites"  would  be  a  proof  of  this 
only  if  it  meant  "  the  priestly  Levites,"  which  it  does 
not;  ite  only  fiiir  intorpretetion  is  "the  Levitical 
prieste."  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  offices  of  the  Levites 
and  of  the  prieste  did  come  very  close  to  one  anotlier, 
the  ministry  of  the  alter  being  the  sole  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  tlie  latter.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  in 
Ddutoronomy,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
people's  book  of  the  law,  it  is  the  pointe  of  agreement 
which  are  noted  rather  than  the  pointe  of  difference ; 
especially  since  none  of  the  regulations  as  to  sacrifices 
are  given  anywhere  in  the  book.  The  close  connec- 
tion of  the  prieste  and  the  rest  of  the  Levites  is  taken 
fur  granted  throughout  the  whole  law,  as  in  the  first 
dedication  of  the  entire  tribe,  on  occasion  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  26-29),  and  this 
representation  of  them  in  united  privileges  or  duties 
oentinues  through  the  book  of  Joshua  (in  which  the 
critics  are  forced  to  imagine  absurdly  that  the  same 
oonftiiion  of  the  two  orders  appears,  see  ch.  iii,  8)  down 


totfaeaignmenteinlCd.ii,l-9andinHeb.TiL  Where- 
as  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  law  "  the  sons  utAaroBk' 
are  mentioned  veiy  naturally,  while  he  was  living  and 
they  were  literally  his  sons ;  afto  his  death,  and  as  a 
new  generation  of  prieste  was  growing  up,  it  waa  equal- 
ly natural  to  alter  the  expression  into  "  tlie  prieste  the 
sons  of  Zen,"  or  "  the  LtvUietd  prieste.*'  This  name 
was  peculiariy  appropriate  after  the  revolt  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram :  it  reminded  the  Leviiee  of  their 
high  honor  as  God's  servants,  although  the  service  of 
the  alter  was  restricted  to  a  single  fiunily  smoiig  thesi 
(see  Numb,  xvi,  7-10;  xvU,  8-9  [ver.  18-24,  Hcb.]); 
and  it  summoned  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  to 
give  honor  in  spiritual  things  to  this  tribe  which  had  to 
few  political  advantages,  and  whose  fortunes  had  no- 
deigone  a  marvellous  revolution  since  the  time  when 
Jacob  pronounced  a  curse  upon  them.  See  Levi  sad 
Lbvxtb. 

(6.)  It  w  cMigtd  thai  in  Oe  PaUaieudk  there  an  £f- 
Hmd  traeet  of  an  age  later  ikon  tkai  ofUetm;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  this  can  be  esteblished,  it  follows  either  tint 
Moses  did  not  write  tlie  book,  or  else  that  it  lias  been 
interpolated. 

(a.)  There  are  certain  geographical  namee^  partieakr- 
ly  Bethel  and  Hebron,  tddch  are  eufpoeed  noi  to  haee 
been  inuee  iiUthe  lerae'ites  took  pauemon  <^tht  toed, 
and  so  displaced  the  ancient  nsmes  Lus  and  Kiijath- 
arba.  But  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  aai<h  cases, 
nor  in  another,  fbr  which  see  Uormah.  The  only 
truly  difficult  case  is  that  of  Dan  (Gen.  xiv,  14,  oomp. 
Judg.  xviii,  29).  Even  of  this  several  planidble  solu- 
tions can  be  offered,  and  there  is  another  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  it  to  which  we  have  adverted.    See  also  Das. 

(6.)  There  are  eenieneee  which  are  eaid  io  botr  tmiemoe 
thai  tikeg  toere  not  written  bg  Motes,  There  are  but  eee 
or  two  of  these  that  lend  much  plansibility  to  this 
argument ;  and  deferring  what  may  be  said  of  then, 
if  this  be  true,  till  we  revert  to  the  case  of  Dan  jo>t 
noticed,  we  reply  at  present  that  we  see  no  serious 
difficulty  in  the  wsy  of  attributing  them  to  the  pes  of 
Moses.  It  is  written  (Exod.  xvi,  85),  "  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  nntB  they 
came  to  a  land  inhabited :  they  did  eat  manna  andl 
they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan." 
There  is  no  reason  why  Moses  should  not  have  written 
all  this,  except  on  the  unwarranteble  and  emneoos 
anenmption  that  we  make  the  middle  boo!k»  oil  tbe  Pea- 
teteuch  a  kind  of  journal  written  at  the  time  when 
each  event  occurred,  and  not  even  remodelled  before 
the  work  was  finished.  Jost  as  little  do  we  see  diffi- 
culty in  sttribnting  to  Moses  himself  the  observation 
(Numb,  xii,  8),  **  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek, 
aliove  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  ef  the 
earth."  It  is  no  more  a  difficulty  than  that  David 
should  plead  his  righteonsness  and  integrity  as  be  oAes 
does ;  or  Paul  speak  of  his  not  being  a  wliit  behind  the 
very  chiefest  apostles,  and  of  his  laboring  more  sImb- 
dantly  than  all  of  them ;  or  that  John  shoold  habite- 
ally  name  himself  '*  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,^ 
or  ''the  l>eloved  disciple."  Such  language  Is  dee  w 
the  fact  that  the  "  holy  men  of  old,"  wlio  **  spake  a^ 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,**  thooght  ao  lit- 
tle of  themselves  when  they  were  writing,  tibaft  they 
were  equslly  resdy  to  toll  the  defocte  of  their  owa 
character  and  the  graces  bestowed  on  them  by  God, 
when  it  was  fitting  that  sndi  a  stetemeni  should  be 
made.  In  this  parScnlar  case  there  was  snefa  a  fitness, 
as  well  to  show  plainly  how  unreasonable  the  oondaet 
of  the  brother  and  sister  of  Moses  was,  as  to  give  point 
to  the  statement  that  Jehovah  himseirsnddnily  inter- 
posed to  vindicate  his  fiidthfiil  and  honored  servant, 
who  might  probably  never  have  spolcea  in  his  owa 
vindication. 

(c.)  A  phratehaebeenAoiMghtto  hetrag  a  tnere  reeemi 
date  than  the  age  pf  Moeee,  when  temethmg  it  etmd  to 
hone  occurred  the  reeulte  of  mtidb  oohIm 
day."    But  this  is  a  phrase  wliich  1^  no 
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sarilj  indicates  any  great  lengtb  of  time ;  which  indi- 
cates occasionally  a  pretty  short  time,  so  Ibr  as  we  can 
infer  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  and  which 
sometimes  nutd  be  understood  of  a  short  time,  as  in 
Josh,  vi,  25  (for  it  is  firequent  in  Joshua  as  well  as 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  same  inference  has  been 
drawn  in  regard  to  both  these  books),  "And  Joshua 
saved  Rahab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's  house- 
hold, and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
even  unto  this  day.**  In  ^rness  we  mention  one  pas- 
sage which  may  occasion  serious  difficult}*  to  some 
minds,  and  we  Icnow  of  no  other;  it  is  Dent,  iii,  14: 
*' Jalr  the  son  of  Manasseh  toolc  all  the  country  of  Ar- 
gob  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maacliathi,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-Jair, 
unto  this  day."  Tet  even  in  this  case,  referring  to  an 
interval  of  no  more  than  a  few  months,  we  ought  to 
recollect  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  name  of  an 
entire  district ;  if  Jair  succeeded  in  this  at  first,  secur- 
ing for  the  first  six  months  both  his  position  in  the 
land  and  his  new  name  for  it  by  way  of  a  memorial  of 
himself,  there  was  less  risk  of  the  name  being  subse- 
quently lost  In  general,  as  well  as  in  reference  to 
this  particular  case,  we  ought  to  take  Into  account  the 
marvellous  revolution>-religious,  sodal,  and  political 
— which  was  involved  in  the  transition  occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  Hfe  and  administration  of  Moses,  from  the 
patriarchal  period  of  wandering  to  ihai  of  Israel  set- 
tled in  the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  though  a  fsw  months 
might  be  all  that  Mparated  two  events  in  point  of  time, 
yet  within  that  little  period  were  compressed  transac- 
tions more  remarlcable  and  important  than  are  often 
witnessed  in  whole  ages  of  common  history.  At  such 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  people 
of  Israel,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  Moses  should  use 
the  expression  that  events  occurred  and  changes  were 
ushered  in  which  continued  **unto  this  day.*' 

((/.)  The  quotation  from  "  ike  hook  of  the  wan  of  (he 
Lor^  (Numb,  xxi,  14, 15),  cmd  others  apparently  of  a 
nmilar  kind  m  the  tame  chapteTf  are  thoitght  to  he  if^ 
credible  in  a  contemporary  hittory^  though  natural  enough 
in  a  writing  of  a  later  age,  when  these  snatches  of  song 
might  become  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  eye-witness- 
es. But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  assumption  that  it 
was  the  historian's  object  to  secure  corroboration  of  his 
statements.  While  there  is  no  obligation  lying  on  us 
to  assign  the  reason  why  these  snatches  of  hymns  ap- 
pear where  they  do,  the  supposition  is  natural  enough 
that  Moses  incorporated  them  in  his  history  as  speci- 
mens of  the  new  spiritual  life  which  had  been  wakened 
in  the  young  generation  of  Israelites,  and  as  evidences 
that  God  had  indeed  visited  them  with  his  grace,  and 
was  fitting  them  to  take  up  the  mission  which  had  fall- 
«!  from  the  unworthy  hands  of  those  who,  in  Exod.  xv, 
**  sang  his  praise,"  but "  soon  forgat  his  works"  (Psa.  cvi, 
12,  18:  comp.  the  anticipations,  Exod.  xv,  14-16,  with 
the  fulfflments,  Numb,  xxi,  21-86;  xxii,  2-4,  etc). 

(e.)  It  it  tcarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  certain 
incidetttal  eaprettions  which  have  heen  tali  to  hetray  the 
hand  of  a  later  writer.  Such  are,  that  **  the  Canaanite 
was  then  (TK)  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xii,  6;  oomp.  xiii,  7) ; 
and  Joseph's  words,  *^  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl,  15).  We  select  one  case  on 
aocount  of  its  seeming  greater  strength.  In  Lev.  xviii, 
28  the  Israelites  are  warned  to  avoid  the  practices  by 
which  the  land  of  Ganaan  had  already  been  polluted, 
'*  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it, 
9n  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you ;"  from 
which  it  is  infefred  that  this  was  not  written  till  after 
the  Canaanites  had  been  exterminated.  But  in  truth 
the  Hebrew  language  is  very  poorly  furnished  with 
teneea.  Had  this  speech  been  in  Latin,  and  had  the 
future  perfect  been  used — "  that  the  land  may  not  spue 
you  out,  in  your  defiling  it,  as  it  shall  have  spued  out 
the  nations  that  were  before  you" — a  translation  of  it 
into  Hebrew  could  not  have  b^n  better  expressed  than 


in  the  present  words  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  really 
fhture  meaning  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. Tet  if  the  literal  past  time  is  insisted  on  by  any 
one,  there  are  two  explanations,  either  of  which  is  easy 
enough :  either  the  sentence  received  its  present  form 
of  expression  as  Moses  revised  his  work,  after  the  people' 
of  Sihon  and  Og  had  been  destroyed;  or  else  the  very 
repulsiveness  of  the  metaphorical  language  was  meant 
to  teach  that  the  strength  of  the  Canaanites  was  only 
apparent,  that  the  land  had  already  vomited  them  forth, 
and  that  they  lay  upon  its  surface  as  a  loathsome  in- 
cumbrance which  most  now  be  removed  by  Israel. 

(7.)  Scientific  CT^KOfioiu.— Many  who  are  able  to  ex- 
plain to  their  satisfaction  most  of  the  above  difficulties, 
are  still  troubled  by  others  of  a  different  class  resting  on 
alleged  contradictions  between -the  language  of  the  Mo- 
saic books  and  the  foots  of  science.  For  instance,  the 
Adamic  creation  is  declared  to  contradict  the  conclu- 
sions of  geology,  inasmuch  as  the  period  required  for 
bringing  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  its  existing  condi- 
tion must  have  included  countless  centuries,  and  not  a 
brief  period  of  six  days.  In  the  same  way  it  is  first  ar- 
gued that  the  scriptural  narrative  involves  a  universal 
deluge,  and  then,  this  meaning  being  assumed,  that 
such  a  deluge,  with  all  its  accompanying  circumstances, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  cannot  have  taken  place  with- 
out a  miracle  wholly  stupendous.  A  third  objection  is 
grounded  on  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the 
asserted  fact  that  the  duration  of  man  upon  the  earth 
has  extended  to  a  period  at  least  exceeding  four  or 
five  times  the  6000  years  allotted  to  him  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  fourth  objection  is  directed  against  the  de- 
scent of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  their  pri- 
mary migrations  as  recorded  by  Moses.  It  assumes  that 
the  physical  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  various 
races  of  the  world  are  the  results  of  a  difference  in  spe- 
cies, not  of  a  variety  caused  by  the  infiuence  of  climatic, 
ph3rncal,  and  social  circumstances.  There  are  many 
other  minor  objections  of  a  more  frivolous  character, 
such  as  that  which  insists  on  fixing  upon  the  word 
**  firmament,"  in  Gen.  i,  6,  the  sense  of  a  permanent  solid 
vault,  and  then  pointing  out  the  opposition  in  which 
such  an  idea  stands  to  astronomical  science;  or  such  as 
the  objection  against  the  language  of  Joshua  (x,  12), 
which  is  sufficiently  answered  by  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage of  any  modem  almanac,  and  by  the  observation 
that  if  the  ancient  Scriptures  had  been  written  in  the 
terminology  of  science,  they  would  have  been  simply  un- 
intelligible to  the  generation  to  which  they  were  first 
given.  But  these  captious  difficulties  are  of  little  weight 
compared  to  the  four  objections  mentioned  above,  all  of 
which  touch  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  In 
addition  to  those  general  elements  of  error  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  as  belonging  in  common  to 
all  the  modem  objections  urged  against  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  some  considerations  bearing  specially  upon 
this  scientific  class  of  difficulties  to  which  it  is  necessary 
brieflv  to  call  attention. 

(a.)  In  regard  to  theories  of  the  creation  and  the 
deluge,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  with  the  utmost 
possible  precision  between  the  language  of  Scripture^ 
and  any  private  interpretations  of  it  When  the  ques- 
rion  is  propounded  whether  the  six  days  of  the  Adamic 
creation  were  literal  days  of  one  revolution  of  the  globe, 
or  were  successive  periods  of  time ;  when  it  is  asked 
whether  the  deluge  was  partial  or  universal,  the  par- 
ticular opinion  which  each  man  may  form  must  not  be 
fastened  on  the  scriptural  language,  as  if  it  were  its  nec- 
essary and  only  admissible  interpretation.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  opinions  on  either  side  are  equally 
consistent  with  a  devout  acceptance  of  the  inspired 
Word.  Experience  teaches  the  necessity  of  this  cau- 
tion ;  for  the  lessons  of  geology  have  compelled  us  to 
separate  between  the  creation  and  the  banning  of 
Gen.  i,  1,  and  the  Adamic  creation  of  the  later  verses, 
and  to  allow  the  existence  of  untold  periods  between 
them.    Now  that  we  are  accustomed  to  this,  we  find 
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that  the  change  of  interpretation  has  not  put  any  dis- 
honor on  the  text,  and  we  mu»t  feel  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  one  verse  may  happen  in  regard  to 
others.  Modem  science  has  undoubtedly  proved  the 
pre-existenoe  of  immense  geological  periods;  bat  we  are 
quite  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the  scriptoral  nam- 
tive.    See  Ckkation. 

(6.)  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  question  of 
the  deluge,  and  however  these  questions  may  be  finally 
solved,  the  apologist  for  the  Pentateuch  must  stand  by 
the  text  of  Scripture,  and,  whether  he  believes  in  a  par- 
tial deluge  or  a  universal  deluge,  must  not  confuse  the 
infallible  text  with  his  own  iiiUible  interpretation  of  it. 
See  Dkluob. 

(c)  Lastly,  the  state  of  the  oontrovei^  relative  to 
the  antiquity  of  man  and  the  origin  of  races  illustrates 
with  peculiar  force  the  crude  and  incomplete  state  of  all 
ficientiiic  investigation  ou  these  subjects,  and  the  conse- 
quent rashness  of  all  conclusions  drawn  from  them  un- 
favorable to  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  the 
rationalistic  attack  is  urged  from  two  contrary  direc- 
tions, and  is  supported  by  arguments  directly  contradic- 
tory to  each  other.  On  the  one  side  we  are  told  that 
the  distinctive  physical  peculiarities  of  different  human 
races  are  so  deep,  so  irremovable,  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  indicate  diversity  of  species,  and  not  simply 
varieties  of  one  species ;  that  no  climatic  and  social  in- 
fluences can  expljun  them ;  that  consequently  the  races 
of  men  must  have  been  created  distinct,  and  the  scrip- 
tural  narrative  which  asserts  the  common  descent  of  ail 
mankind  must  be  unworthy  of  credit.  See  Pbeadam- 
ITES.  On  the  other  side,  the  very  fact  of  an  intelligent 
creation  is  called  uito  question,  on  the  gixMind  that  there 
are  in  the  world  no  distinctionii  of  fixed  species,  but  only 
variations  so  mutable  that  all  existing  differences  are 
the  mere  result  of  natural  causes.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion from  such  premises  is  that  all  forms  of  life  what- 
ever are  self-developed  out  of  one  common  primal  form, 
and  the  idea  of  creation  becomes  superfluous,  for  the 
original  monad  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  less  self- 
developed  than  all  the  forms  which  have  sprung  from 
it.  That  such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  we  have  a  most  impartial 
witness.  **  This  theory,  when  fully  enunciated,  founds 
the  pedigree  of  living  nature  upon  the  most  elementaiy 
form  of  vitalized  matter.  One  step  farther  would  cany 
us  back,  without  greater  violence  to  probability,  to  in- 
organic rudiments,  and  then  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  recognise  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  exquisite  elabora- 
tions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  ultimate 
results  of  mere  material  forces,  left  free  to  follow  their 
own  unaided  tendencies"  (Sir  W.  Aimstrong  at  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Newcsstle,  1868).  On  the  one  side 
we  are  called  to  believe  in  the  evidence  of  fixed  species ; 
and  on  the  other  side  to  believe  in  their  non-existence. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  living  beings  whatever, 
including  man  himself,  have  descended  from  original 
monads,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  the  races 
of  mankind  cannot  have  descended  from  a  common  par- 
entage. The  two  aiguments  are  totally  irreconcilable, 
and  till  something  like  congruity  can  be  introduced  into 
our  scientific  theories,  it  is  premature  even  to  suggest 
their  possible  contradiction  to  the  inspired  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch.    See  Speciks,  Origin  of. 

(8.)  A  Ueffed  Moral  Incongruities  in  the  Peniateuch, — 
This  class  of  objections  is  so  indefinite  in  its  nature  as 
to  make  explanation  and  refutation,  in  the  brief  space 
of  an  article,  equally  difficult.  They  are  all  founded 
on  the  sufllciency  of  the  human  consciousness  to  pass  a 
verdict  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  certain  acts 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  form  they 
take  is,  however,  more  subtle  than  this.  Certain  acts 
imputed  to  God  are  contrary  to  the  ideal  which  the  hn- 
man  mind  frames  of  the  Deity ;  therefore  it  is  argned 
that  €rod  cannot  have  done  them,  and  consequently 
the  books  which  attribute  them  to  him  cannot  declare 
the  truth,  cannot  be  divinely  inspired.    The  ideal 


God  in  the  human  conscioiisDeaB  is  made  the  standard 
whereby  revelation  is  measured.  For  instance,  tt  is 
argued  that  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nattoiu 
by  the  sword  of  Israel  under  express  coounand  was 
a  cruel  deed,  at  which  the  human  mind  revolts,  snd 
which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God  coold  have 
done.  Objectioos  of  the  same  kind  are  nrget^  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  both  against  its  positive  enaetments, 
as  in  the  case  of  slaveiy,  and  against  the  minute  sad 
apparently  trivial  character  of  many  of  its  details ;  and 
then,  in  support  of  these  allegations,  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  code  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospels  and  epistles.  It  will  be  enough  for  the 
present  purpose  to  reply  that  these  obJectioBS  rest  sl- 
most  entirely,  and  derive  any  force  they  may  appear 
to  have,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  Mosaic  code  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  Christian  dispensation  upon  the 
other.  A  candid  examination  of  the  whole  narratiTe 
shows  that  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations 
was  purely  a  Judicial  act,  wherein  God  was  the  judge 
and  the  people  of  Israel  the  authorized  and  divinely 
appointed  executtoners.  It  will  be  found  that  the  at- 
most  care  was  taken  to  present  the  whole  teansactkm 
in  this  specific  aspect,  and  that  this  act  of  judicial  se- 
verity stood  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  tolersiit, 
gentle,  and  singularly  beneficent  both  in  spirit  and  ia 
its  positive  provisions.  Looking  at  the  Pentateuch, 
we  find  in  it  the  same  law  of  love  which  we  find  in  the 
Gospels ;  and  looking  at  the  Gospd,  we  find  in  God 
the  same  attribute  of  punitive  justice  which  staads 
conspicuous  in  the  law.  The  argument  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  for  the  analogy  between  God*8  character 
and  dealings  in  providence  and  his  dealings  In  grsee, 
as  contained  in  Uie  book  of  revelation,  is  close  and  ex- 
act in  the  highest  degree.  On  this  whole  qoestkm  Bp. 
Butler's  immortal  AntUogy  may  safely  be  lefeired  to. 
See  Cakaanitr. 

Into  the  details  of  these  various  ot^)eGtions--<iiticsl, 
historical,  sdentiflc,  and  moral — this  artide  will  not 
farther  enter,  partly  from  oonaiderations  of  apace,  part- 
ly because  many  of  them  will  be  found  treated  In  other 
articles  of  this  Cgclopadia,  The  student  is  lelBRcd, 
for  their  more  form^  refutation,  to  the  almost  volu- 
minous literature  which  the  controversy  of  the  Isst 
few  years  has  called  into  existence.  With  refereaee 
to  the  special  form  they  have  assumed  In  the  Oriiieai 
ExanunaHon  of  the  PmUaieuek,  by  Dr.  Colenso^  biabop 
of  Natal,  eveiy  Information  will  be  found  in  reoeot 
publications.  The  general  questions  of  sehdlaTBhip  will 
be  found  ably  handled  in  the  Examimadom  of  Dr.  Go- 
lenso's  work,  issued  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  MK^uL 
Reference  may  also  he  usefully  made  to  Cvhmm^e  2to> 
fectioni  £nimM0(l(Lond.  1863X  by  Dr.  Benisch,  a  Jew- 
ish doctor.  1^'or  the  numerical  calculations,  t^  stu- 
dent should  refer  to  the  Exodvs  oflwrad  (Lond.l8(3), 
by  Bev.  P.  R.  Birks,  in  which  they  are  submitted  to  a 
searching  examination.  For  questions  of  topograpkyt 
a  smaller  work,  entitled  The  PaUaieudk  and  ike  Gitfti* 
(Lond.  1865),  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Belfast,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Five  Ytan  tn  Damaaoie^  Mnrray  s 
Hcmd-hook  ofJSjfria,  ete.,  will  be  fonnd  fhll  of  valn^ 
Information. 

V.  Uteratwre. — Some  of  thb  has  be«i  cited  above; 
and  much  of  the  remainder  Is  contained  in  gMienl  W' 
traductions  or  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  O.  T., 
or  on  the  several  books  of  Moees.  We  mention  here 
only  the  critical  and  exegetical  works  <m  the  whole 
Pentateuch  separately.  De  Baflolas,  X^r^0  (Mantaa, 
1476-80,  fol.,  and  Uter) ;  Aben-Ezra,  nti;n  "W  (Ka- 
pies,  1488,  fol.,  and  often  later  in  various  fenns  and 
combinations);  Fostat  [R.  C],  Conunemtanus  {inclBd. 
other  books]  (HIsp.  1491,  etc,  4to) ;  Sal. 
(Rashi),  n^inn  onD  (Salonlca,  1515,  Ibl.,  and 
often  8inoe'[lasted.  Berlin,  1867];  In  Latin,  by  fireit- 
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baapt,  Gotha,  1718,  4to ;  In  Q«rman,  by  HaTinann, 
Boon,  1888,  8vo;  by  Dukes,  Pngne,  1838,  8vo) ; 
Bechor-Schor,  uno  (Constant.  1620,  foL) ;  Aboali, 
eqno  (ibid.  1625,  4to  ;  Yen.  1648 ;  Cracow,  1587  ; 
Wilmend.  1718,  fol.);  D'lllescas,  D^b  *^^^K  (Con- 
stant.  1540,  4to,  and  since);  Achat,  ninbKlb  **1B^ 
(ed.  Chaffi,  Yen.  1546;  ad.  Berlin,  Dyckeiiart,  1786, 
fol.) ;  Jehodah  ben-Isaao,  aQ7K;i  D^?V?  (ed.  Jechlel 
ben-Jekathiel,  Yentce,  1547,  4to);  Oiesster  [R.  C.]« 
CommenUiritu  (Ol^ssop.  1556,  etc.,  I6L);  EUjah  of 
Mantna,  D%^9  1i:t  (Cremona,  1557,  8vo);  Bresch, 
mm  Obid.  1560,  fol.,  and  later);  Ferns  [B.  C], 
EHorratkmea  (Colon.  1572-4, 2  yols.  8vo);  Abrabanel, 
nnSnn  0>)^B  (Yen.  1579,  1604,  fol. ;  ed.  Yan  Bas- 
haysen,  Hanan,  1710,  fol. ;  also  Anst.  1768-71, 4  toIs. 
4to);  Arvivo,  Vk  niQiinsn  (Salonica,  1588,  fol.); 
Galesinns  [R.  C],  Commii^UMniu  (Rom.  1587,  4to) ; 
Alscheich,  TX&a  nnin  (Constant.  159-,  fol.,  and  often 
later)  ;  Chytnens,  EnanralA(me$  (Yitemb.  1590,  fol. ; 
also  in  Qpp.  i) ;  Capponns  [R  C],  CmtumaUariHM  (Yen. 
1590,  M.);  Junius,  Eaip&xdkmn  (L.  B.  1594,  1602; 
Qeney.  1609,  5  vols.  4to) ;  Harbach,  H^fpommemata 
(Argent.  1597,  2  vols.  4to);  Pelargns,  dmmtnlaria 
(Lipa.  1598-1609,  5  Tols.  4to);  Aretins,  CammaOarii 

(Bern.  1602,  1611,  8vo);  Mos.  Albelda,  n^  nn^ 
(Yen.  1608,  foL) ;  Abigdors,  Q^D  (Cracow,  160^ 

4to) ;  Heerbrand,  CcmmaUanuM  (Tubing.  1609,  fol.) ; 
Ainsworth,  A  nmoUUioM  [indnd.  Pfea.  and  Cant.]  (Lond. 
1612-28,  6  vols.  4to,  and  later ;  also  in  Dutch,  Leo- 
ward.  1690,  fol.);  Leyser,  D*^^n  D^^  "iKS  (Yenice, 
1614;  Franklbrt-on-the-Hidn,  1707,  fol.j;  Schick, 
pW  P?'»nT  (Pimgue,  1615, 4to) ;  A  Lapide,  In  Pen- 
tatemekmm  (Antw.  1616,  4to) ;  Dmsins,  CommentariMM 
on  dIfllcnU  passages]  (Franeck.  1617,  4to) ;  Marius 
K,  C],  CommetUarw  (Colon.  1621,  fol.) ;  Bonfire 
R.  C],  Commentaruu  (Antw.  1625,  fol.);  Cromm 
"R.  C.  J,  IlhutraiioiieM  (Lovan.  1629, 1680, 2  yoIf.  4to) ; 
Alstedt,  AdfiotnHonei  (Herb.  1681,  1640,  8vo);  Jan- 
aenins  [R.  C],  Cammmtariui  (Lovan.  1639, 1641, 1644 ; 
Par.  1619, 1661, 4to) ;  HeUpron,  "(i^^  nSHM  (Loblin, 
1639,  fol.);  Polno,  n^iPl  list  (Ibid.  1642,^41©);  Wal- 
ther,  S^gia  Momidea  (Norib.  1642,  4to);  Novarinns 
[R.  C],  Nolm  (Yeron.  1646,  2  vols,  fol.);  Amato, 
3**13^  ym  (Yenice,  1657,  foL) ;  Yarenius,  Decadu 
(Rost.  1659-75, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Cregut,  Jieveiator  Area- 
nantm  (Genev.  1666,  4to) ;  Osiander,  Commeniarius 
(Tubing.  1676-8,  5  vols,  fol.);  Aboab  [Israelite],  Pa- 
mjrcuis  (Amst.  1681,  fol.) ;  Ising,  Exercitationtg  (Re- 
groin.  1688,  4to) ;  Yon  der  Hardt,  Ep/iemeridu  PhUo- 
loffim  (Helmst.  1698,  8vo ;  1696,  4to) ;  Kidder,  Cam- 
m^ntofy  (Lond.  1694, 4to);  Loria,nnSnn  tt9nB(Her. 
bon,  1694,  8vo) ;  Calvcer,  Gloria  Mom  (Goal!  1696, 
4to) ;  Starring,  Ammadvermmet  (Leovard.  1696 ;  L.  B. 
1721, 4to) ;  Athar,  D'^^nn  li»  (Venice,  17—,  4to,  and 
often) ;  Dupln,  Nota  (Par.  1702,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Frassen 
[R.  C],  Di$qttmtioHet  (ibid.  1705,  4to) ;  Meir  (Rash- 
bam),  rnitnn  b9  V^**1B  (Berl.  1705, 2  vols.  4to ;  Amst 
1760,  2\o]8.  4to);  Gensburg,  y\:P^  910  *^briB9 
(Hamb.  1708,  fol,);  Tomaschov,  IZ^ntt  (Yenice,  1710, 
fol.);  Chefez,  na^H^  rtDXbTp  (ibid.  1710,  fol.); 
Engelschall,  Betndi?aus  d.f,^B.  Mont  (Dresd.  1712, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Helvig  [R.  C],  QHOsHonet  (Col.  1718, 
foL);  Marck,  Ane^tit  £xegetica  (L.  B.  1718,  4to); 
2:arfati,  832^  Z\^:i  (Amst.  1718,  fol.);  Bender,  AutU- 
gmmg  (F.  ad  M.  1721,  4to) ;  Israel  ben-Isaac,  r(->pK 
D'^asn  (ed.  Brod,  Oflfenb.  1722,  8vo;  ed.  Speti,  ibid! 
1802,'4to);  Landsberger,  D*^»SK  npSlS  (Offenb.  1724, 
4to);  Abuleaa,  ft^n  )^5  (Smyrna,  1726,  foL);  also 
"B^  CjOi**  (ibid.  1781, 4to) ;  A.  Cattenbnrgh  [R.  C], 
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ite],  ConmmkJorwM  (ed.  Fiflcbel,  B«ri.  18tt,  8to); 
Moftur,  n:9  9?  (Beri.  1862,  8vo);  Wogae,  Tr^iMcAm 
tt  Notes  (Par.  1862  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo);  Bwtlett,  Char- 
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ErUtiU,  (vol.  i  and  ii,  F.  ad  M.  1867  sq.  8vo);  Smith 
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COMMBNTARY. 

Pen'^taoOBt  (nevrfiteotmh  seiL  tifupa),  the  second 
of  the  three  great  annual  festivals  on  which  all  the 
males  were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in  the 
national  sanctuary,  the  other  two  being  the  feasts  of 
Passover  and  Tabemades.  It  fell  in  due  course  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according  to  the 
Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  most  impcnr- 
tant  passages  relating  to  it  are  Exod.  xxiil,  16 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  15-22 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  26-81 ;  Deut.  xvi,  9-12. 
(The  following  article  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto*8  Cjydoposdia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 
See  Festival. 

L  Name  and  its  8igniJicaihn,-^TbiB  festival  Is  called, 

1.  nh^^aiSIl  yn,  iopn/^  ipSofidiwv,  solemnitas  hebdomO' 
dorum,  the  FetHioal  of  Weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv,  22 ;  Deut. 
xvi,  10, 16 ;  2  Ghron.  riii,  18),  because  it  was  celebrat- 
ed seven  complete  weeks,  or  fifty  days,  after  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16).  2.  For  this  reason  it  is  also 
called  in  the  Jewish  writings  Dr  D*^Wpri  an,  the 
feast  of  the  fifty  days  (oomp.  Joseph.  War^  U,  8,  1), 
whence  yfitipa  r%  Ilfvnfcoar^c  (Joseph.  AnL  iii,  10, 
6;  Tob.  ii,  1;  2  Mace,  xii,  82;  Acts  ii,  1;  xx,  16;  1 
Cor.  xvi,  8),  the  Latin  Pentecoste,  and  our  appellation 
Pentecost.  8.  n'^^ijn  AH,  thefestiaal  of  the  harvest 
(Exod.  xxiii,  16),  because  it  concluded  the  harvest  of 
the  later  grains.  4.  D*f*^^SSn  uS\  fffupa  tUv  vkmv, 
dies  primiHvorum,  '*the  day  of  first-fruits*'  (Numb, 
xxviii,  26),  because  the  fint  loaves  made  fh>m  the  new 
com  were  then  offered  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xxiii,  17),  for 
which  reason  Philo  (Opp,  ii,  294)  calls  it  iopri^  vpittTc 
yttn^fidrutv,  5.  It  is  also  denominated  in  tiie  post- 
canonical  Jewish  writings  n^^X^H  AH,  the  festival  <f 
conclusion  (or  assembly),  I  e.  of  the  Passover,  or  sim- 
ply ^^7^9  (oomp.  wcynfco<rrif,  4v  'BfifMioi  'AaapdA 
[=fitn"l2C5,  Chaldee]  KoKovtn,  tniftaivtt  Sk  rovro  ir«v- 
TtiKotrrfiv,  Joseph.  Ant.Hi,  10,  6;  Mishna,  Bikhurim,  i, 
8,  7,  10;  Bosh  Ba-Shana,  i,  2 ;  Chagiga,  ii, 4), because 
it  completed  what  the  Passover  commenced;  and  6, 
«nnin  in?  -j^T,  the  time  of  the  giving  qfour  law,  be- 
cause  the  Jews  believe  that  on  this  day  the  levelatMn 
of  the  Decalogue  took  place. 

II.  The  Time  at  which  this  Festival  was  oelebraied. 
—The  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  is 
the  fiftieth  day  reckonmg  fhmi  *<Ue  morrow  €{fter  the 
Sabbath''  (T^W  n?n973)  of  the  Passover  (Lev. 
xxiii,  11, 15, 16.)  The  precise  meaning,  however,  of 
the  word  ravJ  in  this  connection,  which  determines 
the  date  for  celebrating  this  festival,  has  been  matter 
of  dispute  from  time  immemorial.  The  Bodthosians 
(Q^Din*i2)  and  the  Saddnoees  in  the  tbne  of  the  second 
Temple  (Mishna,  Menachoth,  x,  8),  and  the  Kanites 
since  the  8th  century  of  the  Christian  era  (oomp.  Je- 
hudah  Hedessi,  EMxd  Ba^Kopher,  Aiphab.  p.  221-224; 


t5M.  p.  85  b),  twA  nav^  in  its  Uteral  and  ordinary  sense 
tAAsiko^bi%lheseoenlthdayoftheweek,eitike8<Math<if 
creation),  and  maintained  that  the  omer  was  offered  on 
the  day  following  that  weekly  Sabbath  which  might 
happen  to  fall  within  the  seven  days  of  the  Pusover, 
so  that  Ptentaooat  would  always  be  on  tlie  first  dsy  ef 
the  week.    Bat  against  this  it  is  urged  (a.)  that  Joih. 

V,  11,  where  noBM  n*im373  isnsedforraizTn  r^nau 

shows  that  TOW  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11  denotes  the  first  dsy 
of  Passover,  which  was  to  be  a  day  of  net.  (6.)  The 
definite  article  in  P^vn  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11  refers  to  one 
of  the  preceding  festival  days,  (c)  The  expreasioa 
raO  is  also  used  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxifl, 
82),  and  the  abstract  ^nrav  is  applied  to  the  fint  sad 
eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  (ver.  88)  and  the  Fesat  of 
Trumpets  (xzUl,  24),  as  well  as  to  week  (xxiK,  15; 
XXV,  8) ;  hence  this  use  of  aafijiaTov  in  the  N.  T. 
(Mark  xvi,  2,  9;  Luke  xviii,  12).  (d.)  Accordmg  to 
Lev.  xxiii,  15  the  seventh  week,  at  tiie  end  of  which 
Pentecost  is  to  Iw  celebrated,  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
this  Sabbath.  Now,  if  this  Sabbath  were  not  fixed, 
but  could  happen  on  any  one  of  the  seven  Passover 
days,  possibly  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  festivil, 
the  Passover  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  diiplsrH 
from  the  fundamental  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
order  of  the  annual  festivals.  («.)  The  Sabbatic  ides 
which  underlies  all  the  festivals,  and  which  is  scrapa- 
lonsly  observed  in  all  of  them,  shows  that  the  reckon- 
ing could  not  have  been  left  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  dsy 
of  the  festival,  but  must  have  fixedly  begun  on  the 
16th  of  Nisan.  Thus,  each  Sabbath  comes  after  six 
even  periods:  1.  the  Sabbath  ct  da3rs,  after  six  dsjs; 
2.  the  Sabbath  of  months,  after  six  months ;  t.  the 
Sabbath  of  years,  after  six  years;  4.  the  Sabbstfa  of 
Sabbatic  years,  after  six  Sabbatic  years ;  5.  the  Sab- 
bath of  festivals =the  Day  of  Atonement,  after  nx 
festivals  [see  Jubilee,  the  Tbab  of]  ;  henoe  the 
Sabbath  of  weeks,  L  e.  Pentecost,  must  also  be  at  the 
end  of  six  common  weeks  after  Passover,  which  cosld 
be  obtained  only  by  reckoning  frt)m  the  16th  of  Niaaii« 
as  this  alone  yields  six  common  weeks ;  for  the  fint 
week  during  which  the  counting  goes  on  belongB  to 
the  feast  of  Passover,  and  is  not  comvum.  (/.)  The 
Sept.  (rf  ixavptov  r^c  ^P^^*f^\  Josephns  (rj  iterifi^ 
TMf  atvfi^v  niiip^.  Ant.  iii,  10,  5,  6),  Philo  (0pp.  ii. 
294),  Onkelos  (Kai3  K131'«  **irai3),  and  the  synsgogoe 
have  understood  it  in  this  way  and  acted  upon  it,  sad 
most  Christian  commentators  espouse  and  defend  the 
traditional  interpretation.  Still  more  obJeetiooaUe  is 
the  hypothesis  of  Hltzig  (Ostem  fmd  Pfingsten,  Heidel- 
berg, 1887),  defisnded  by  Hupfeld  {Be  prinuL  et  ten 
festorum  op,  Bebraos  ratione,  ii,  8  sq.),  and  Koobd 
(Die  BOcher  Exodus  und  Levifscne,  Leipeic,  1857,  ^ 
544),  tliai  the  sacred  or  festival  year  of  the  Hebrewf 
always  began  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  7th  Q.  c.  the 
first  day  of  Passover),  the  14th  (i-  ^  the  last  dsj  «f 
the  festival),  and  the  21st  of  Nisan,  were  always  Ssb> 
bath  days ;  and  that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  £id 
day  of  the  month,  which  was  "  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbsth"  terminating  the  festival,  and  fW>m  which  the 
fifty  days  were  reckoned  (Hitaig,  Hupfield),  or  thst  the 
omer  was  offered  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  which  wu 
also  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  thus  prerentiBg 
it  fh>m  being  pottfeshan  (Knobel).  It  will  be  leea 
that  this  hypothesis,  in  order  to  obtain  Sabhsths  f« 
the  14th  and  21st  days  of  the  month  as  the  begianin; 
and  terminatfon  of  Ptesover,  is  always  obliged  to  nuke 
the  religious  new  year  begin  on  a  Sabbath  day,  snd 
henoe  has  to  assume  a  stereotyped  form  of  the  Jewiih 
year^  which  aa  a  rule  terminated  with  an  ineonplete 
week.  Now  this  assumption— 1.  Is  ntterty  at  vari- 
ance with  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Jewish  cskadsr, 
which  was  constantly  regulated  by  the  appesnnce 
of  the  disk  of  the  new  moon  [see  New  Moos,  Dat 
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OF  the]  ;  2.  It  rudely  distnrbB  the  weekly  division, 
which  is  based  upon  the  works  of  creation,  and  which 
the  Jews  regarded  with  the  utmost  sanctity ;  and  8. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  regarded  the  Sabbatic  division  of  time  as 
so  peculiarly  sacred  that  it  made  it  the  basis  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  festivals,  wonld  adopt  a  plan  for  fixing 
the  time  for  celebrating  the  Pjusover  whereby  the  last 
week  of  almost  every  expiring  year  u  to  be  cot  short, 
and  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  as  well  as  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath,  intermpted  (comp.  Keil,  Oh  LevUieut 
xxiii,  11).  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Jews,  who 
during  the  second  Temple  kept  Pentecost  fifty  days 
after  the  16th  of  Kisan,  rightly  interpreted  the  injunc- 
tion contained  in  Lev.  xxiii,  15-22.  The  fiftieth  day, 
or  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  according  to  the  Jewish  can- 
ons, may  fisll  on  the  6th,  6tb,  or  7th  of  Sivan  (V^O), 
the  third  month  of  the  year  from  the  new  moon  of  May 
to  the  new  moon  of  Jane  {Roth  Hct'Shana^  6  b;  Sab' 
haih^  87  b).  The  fifty  days  formally  included  the  pe- 
riod of  grain -harvest,  commencing  with  the  offering 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in  the  Passover, 
and  ending  with  that  of  the  first  two  loaves  which  were 
made  fh>m  the  wheat-harvest,  at  this  festival.  It  was 
the  offering  of  these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distin- 
goiahing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

III.  TkB  MatmermwkichtkUF6Uivalwa$  OeUhrated. 
— Not  to  oonfonnd  the  practices  which  obtained  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  and  which  were  called  fortii  by  the 
ever-ahifting  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation,  we 
shall  divide  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  festival  was  and  still  is  celebrated  into  three  seo- 
tions. 

1.  7^  Pentolracfta/ (Trcfmonoet.— The  Mosaic  enact- 
ments at)out  the  manner  in  which  this  festhral  is  to  be 
celebrated  are  as  follows :  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
there  is  to  be  a  holy  convocation ;  no  manner  of  work 
is  to  be  done  on  this  festival  (Lev.  xxiii,  21 ;  Knmb. 
xxviii,  26) ;  all  the  able-bodied  male  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  are  not  legally  precluded  from  it, 
are  to  appear  in  the  place  of  the  national  sanctuary,  as 
on  the  Passover  and  Tabernacles  (Exod.  xxiii,  14, 17 ; 
zxziv,  28),  where  "a  new  meat-offering"  (nnai3 
nv*Tn)  of  the  new  Palestine  crop  (Lev.  xxiii,  16; 
Nnmb.  xxviii,  26;  Deat..xvi,  10),  consisting  of  two 
anleavened  loaves,  made  respectively  of  the  tenth  of 
an  ephah  (=aboat  8}  quarts)  of  the  finest  wheHten 
flour  (Exod.  xxxiv,  18 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  17),  is  to  be  offered 
before  the  Lord  as  firstlings  (0'^")133,  Exod.  xxxiv, 
17),  whence  this  festival  derived  its  name,  the  da^  qf 
JirttUngt  (D'^nisa  Bl^,  Numb,  xxviii,  26). 

In  the  above  prescription,  the  phrase  "  Out  of  year 
]labitation^'*  &3*inh;pnap  (Lev.  xxiii,  17),  has  been 
explained  by  the  Jewish  canons,  which  obtained  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  as  an  ellipsis  for 
oaTia»'»T3  ]''nXtt  (Numb,  xv,  ^,  the  land  of  yow 
hahkatioHtj  I  e.  Piaatine  (MenachoO^  77  b,  with  Mish- 
na,  Menad^othj  viii,  1) ;  hence  the  rendering  of  Jon- 
athan b.-Usziel*s  reputed  Chaldee  paraphrase,  *irfit73 
^*i3^33n^l3,  the  Sept.  diro  r^y  caroun'ac  vfiUv^/rom 
ymr  hahUation,  in  the  singular  referring  to  Palestine ; 
the  remark  of  RashI,  yiX^  nxiHTS  M^-i  S3^nnd173^, 
/rem  when  your  kabUationt  are,  hut  not  from  any  part 
otttside  the  land,  i.e.  oflerad;  Rashban  (ad  loc.)  and 
Malmonides  {lad  Ba-Chexaha,  ffilchoth  Tamidin 
U'Moeaphm^  viii,  2),  who  rightly  distinguish  between 
D3**naionQQ  as  here  used,  and  DS'^nstD'liD  bss 
(Ezod«  xU,  20;  xzxv,  8;  Lev.  iii,  17;  vii,  26;  xxiii, 
8, 14,  21 ;  .Numb,  zxxv,  29),  the  former  referring  to 
injonctioas  which  are  binding  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  latter  to  commandments  to  be  observed  in  ev- 
ery plftee,  or  wherever  the  Jews  might  reside ;  comp. 
Baffh^f"  on  Lev.  xxiii,  16.     The  rendering  of  the 


Ynlgale  (ex  ommhm  hMtaeuUi  veatrii^j  thereibra, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther  {au$  alkm  eueren  Wohnun* 
gen),  inserting  ^33,  is  most  arbitrafy  and  unjustifiable, 
inadmissible,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Osiander, 
George  {Die  altenjnd.  Fette,  p.  180, 278),  etc.,  that  t«o 
Uxxves  were  brought  out  of  every  house,  or  at  least  out 
of  every  town,  based  upon  the  plural  &3*^n30'rat) ; 
or  the  view  of  Vaihinger  (in  Henog's  Real^EneyklopA' 
die,  s.  V.  Pfingstfest,  p.  479)  and  Keil  (on  Lev.  xxiii, 
17),  that  the  plural  D3*^n3VQ  is  used  in  a  singular 
sense,  i.  e.from  one  of  yovr  habiiatione  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,  4 ;  Jndg.  xii,  7 ;  Neh.  vi,  2 ;  Eccl.  x,  1) ;  and  de- 
notes tliat  the  two  loaves  are  to  be  offered  from  the 
habitations  of  the  Israelites,  and  not  fh)m  those  pre- 
pared for  the  sanctuaiy  or  fW>m  its  treasury. 

With  the  two  loaves  were  to  be  oflfared  as  a  burnt- 
offering  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  and  without 
blemish,  one  young  bullock,  and  two  lambs,  with  the 
usual  meat  and  drink  offerings ;  while  a  goat  Is  to  be 
offered  as  a  sin-ofifering,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first 
year  are  to  be  offered  as  a  tlianksgiving  or  peace  offer- 
hig  (Lev.  xxiii,  18-20).    The  peaoe-offering,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  lamtw  with  the  two  firstling  loaves,  are 
to  be  waved  before  the  Lord  by  the  priests.     These 
are  to  be  additions  to  the  two  loaves,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  proper  fisstival  sacrifice  appointed 
for  Pentecost,  which  is  given  in  Nnmb.  xxviii,  27,  and 
which  is  to  be  a  burnt-offering,  consisting  of  two  bul- 
locks, one  ram,  and  seven  lambe.    That  these  two  pas- 
sages are  not  contradictoiy,  as  is  maintained  by  Kno- 
bel  {CommenL  on  Lee,  xxiii,  16-22),  Vaihinger  (hi 
Herzog's  Heai'EneyUop,  s.  t.  Pfingstftsst,  p.  480),  and 
others,  but  refer  to  two  distinct  sacrifices,  viz.  one  to 
accompany  the  wave-loaves  (OnbM  b?,  Lev.  xxiii, 
18),  and  the  other  the  properly  appointed  sacrifice  for 
the  festival  (Numb,  xxviii,  27),  is  evident  from  the 
context  and  design  of  the  enactments  in  the  respec- 
tive passages,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Temple,  where  both  prescriptions  were  obeyed. 
Hence  Josephns  {AnL  iii,  10, 6),  in  summing  up  the 
number  of  animal  sacrifices  on  this  festival,  says  that 
there  were  fourteen  lambs,  three  young  bullocks,  and 
three  goats ;  the  number  two,  instead  of  three  goats, 
being  manifestly  a  transcriber's  error,  as  Vaihinger 
himself  admits.    When  Vaihinger  characterizes  this 
statement  of  Josephos  **as  one  of  the  many  exegetical 
and  historical  blunders  of  the  Jewish  historian,"  and 
maintains  that  it  does  not  follow  ftom  Menachoth,  iv, 
2,  we  can  only  say  that — 1.  Josephns  simply  describee 
what  he  himself  saw  in  the  Temple,  and  what  every 
ancient  Jewish  document  on  the  same  subject  de- 
clares ;  2.  The  third  section  of  the  very  Mishna  {Afe^ 
nachoth,  iv,  8)  which  Vaihinger  quotes  distinctly  de- 
clares, ^*  The  kind  of  sacrifice  prescribed  in  Numbers 
[xxviii,  27]  was  offered  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  enjoined  in  Leviticus  [xxiii,  18]  was  not 
oflfered  in  the  wilderness ;  but  when  they  [i.  e.  the  Isra- 
elites] entered  the  Promised  Land  they  sacrificed  both 
kinds  ;*'  see  also  the  Gemara  on  this  Mishna  {Babylon 
Menachoth^  45  b),  where  the  reasons  are  given  more 
largely  than  in  the  Mishna  why  the  former  kind  of 
sacrifice  was  not  offered  in  the  wilderness;  and  8. 
Maimonides,  who  also  summarizes  the  ancient  canons 
on  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifices  for  Pentecost,  shows 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  how  these  enactments 
were  carried  out  in  the  second  Temple.     He  says: 
**0n  the  fiftieth  day,  counting  from  the  oflfering  of 
the  omer,  is  the  feast  of  Pentecost  and  Azereth  (n"i2C3r). 
Now  on  this  day  additional  sacrifices  are  offered,  like 
the  additional  ones  for  new  moon  [see  Nicw  Moon, 
THE  Feast  of],  consisting  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs,  all  of  them  being  burnt-offerings, 
and  of  a  goat  as  sin-offering.     These  are  sacrifices  or- 
dered in  Numb,  xxviii,  26,  27, 80,  and  they  constitute 
the  addition  for  the  day.     Besides  this  addition,  how- 
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ever,  a  new  ineAt>offsring  of  two  loaves  is  also  brought, 
and  wHh  the  loavee  are  oifered  one  bullock,  two  rams, 
and  seven  lambs,  all  bomUofferings ;  a  goat  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering.  These 
are  the  sacrifices  ordered  in  Lev.  zxiii,  18.  Hence 
the  sacrifice  on  this  day  exceeds  the  two  daily  sacri- 
fices by  three  ballocks,  three  rams,  fourteen  lambs 
(all  these  twenty  animals  being  a  burnt-offering) ;  two 
goats  for  a  sin-offering,  which  are  eaten;  and  two 
lambs  for  a  peace-offering,  which  are  not  eaten"  (Jad 
ha^kenakn,  HUckoth  Tamidin  U-Mo$aphin,  viii,  1). 

Besides  the  two  loaves  with  their  accompanying 
sacrifices,  and  the  special  festival  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  for  the  whole  nation,  each  individual  who  came 
to  the  sanctuary  was  expected  to  bring,  on  this  festi- 
val, as  on  Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a 
freewill  offering  according  to  his  circumstanoes  (Deat. 
xvi,  10-12),  a  portion  of  which  was  given  to  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  1^  the  respective 
families,  who  invited  the  poor  and  strangers  to  sliavs 
it.  It  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Uiis  festival 
partook  of  a  more  free  and  hospitable  liberality  than 
that  of  the  Passover,  which  was  rather  of  the  kind 
that  belongs  to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  this 
respect  it  resembled  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
were  to  be  brought  within  its  inflnence  (Deut  xvi,  11, 
14).  The  mention  of  the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  for  '*the  poor  and  the  stranger,"  in 
connection  with  Pentecost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  liberality  which  belonged  to  the  festival 
(Lev.  xxiii,  S2).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  Passover) 
the  people  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in 
£g}'pt,  and  they  were  especially  admonished  of  tlieir 
obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Deut  xvi,  12). 

2.  The  Pott-exiUan  Obxrvanct  o/thU  FetHvaL—Uon 
minute  is  the  information  in  the  non-canonical  docu- 
ments tbout  the  preparation  of  the  sacrifices  and  the 
observance  of  this  festival  in  and  tiefore  the  time  of 
Christ  The  pilgrims  went  up  to  Jerusalem  the  day 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  festival,  when 
they  prepared  everything  necessary  for  its  solemn  ol>- 
servance ;  and  the  approach  of  the  holy  convocation 
was  proclaimed  in  the  evening  by  blasts  of  the  trum- 
pets. The  altar  of  the  burnt-sacrifice  was  cleansed  in 
the  first  night-watch  of  the  preparation-day,  and  the 
gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inner  court, 
were  opened  immediately  after  midnight  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  priests,  who  resided  in  the  city,  and 
for  the  people,  who  filled  the  court  before  the  cock 
crew,  to  have  their  bumt-sacriflces  and  thanksgiving 
offerings  duly  examined  by  the  priests.  When  the 
time  of  sacrifice  arrived,  the  daily  morning  sacrifice 
was  first  oflered,  then  the  festival  sacrifices  prescribed 
in  Numb,  xxviii,  20,  27,  80,  while  the  Levites  were 
chanting  the  Great  HaUd  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  peo* 
pie  joined ;  whereupon  the  congregation  solemnly  and 
heartily  thanked  God  for  the  sucoessfkil  harvest,  and 
the  loaves  of  the  new  com,  with  the  accompanying 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  Lev.  xxiii,  18,  were  offered  to 
the  Lord.  The  two  loaves  for  the  wave-offering  were 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  *' Three  mhs  of 
new  wheat  were  brought  into  the  court  of  the  Temple; 
they  were  beaten  and  trodden  like  all  meatofferings, 
and  ground  into  flour,  two  omers  of  which  were  sifted 
through  twelve  sieves,  and  the  remainder  was  re- 
deemed and  eaten  by  any  one.  The  two  omers  of 
fionr,  of  which  the  two  loaves  were  made,  were  respec- 
tively obtained  from  a  seah  and  a  half .  .  .  kneaded 
separately  and  baked  separately.  Like  all  meat-of- 
ferings, they  were  kneaded  and  prepared  outside,  (mt 
baked  inside  the  Temple,  and  did  not  set  aside  the 
festival,  much  less  the  Sabbath,  so  that  they  were 
baked  on  the  day  preceding  the  festlvaL  Hence,  if 
the  preparation-day  (319  Q*!*^  a"^?)  happened  to  be 
on  a  Sabbath,  the  loaves  were  baked  on  Friday  (3^9 


raV),  and  eaten  on  tlie  third  day  after  they  wen 
baked,  which  was  the  feast  day."   They  were  leaTcned 
loaves  according  to  the  declamtion  of  the  law,  md 
made  as  follows :  "  The  leaven  was  fetched  from  nne 
other  place,  put  into  the  omer,  the  omer  filled  with 
fiour,  which  was  leavened  with  the  said  leaven.    The 
length  of  each  loaf  was  seven  hand-breadths;  the 
breadth,  four  hand-breadths ;  and  the  height,  four  fin- 
gers" (Maimonides,  lad  Ha^kaaha,  UUduik  Tam&t 
U-MoiaphUy  viii,  8-10,  with  Mishna,  Mtmadulk,  ti, 
6,  7 ;  xi,  2 ;  iv,  9).      The  two  loaves  thus  prepared 
were  then  ofiferad  as  wave-offerings,  with  two  Ismbi, 
constituting  the  peace-offering,  in  the  followfaig  mas- 
ner :  "  The  two  lambs  were  brought  into  the  Temple 
and  waved  together  by  the  priest  while  yet  alive,  as  it 
is  written, '  And  he  shiall  wave  them  ...  a  wave^ffer- 
ing*  (Lev.  xxiii,  20) ;  but  if  be  waved  each  one  sepa- 
rately, it  was  also  valid,  whereupon  they  were  skis 
and  flayed.    The  priest  then  took  the  bnast  and  tlie 
shoulder  of  each  one  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  80, 82),  laid  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  two  loaves,  pat  both  his  hands 
under  ihero,  and  waved  them  all  together  as  if  thej 
were  one,  towards  the  east  side — the  place  of  all  wave* 
offering — doing  it  forwards  and  backwards,  npand 
down ;  but  it  was  also  valid  if  he  waved  each  sepa- 
rately.   Hereupon  he  burned  the  fat  of  the  two  lamb«, 
and  the  remidnder  of  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  prieed. 
As  to  the  two  loaves,  the  high-priest  took  one  of  them, 
and  the  second  was  divided  among  all  the  oflicialiiig 
priests  (n*1'n731C73rT),  and  both  of  them  were  esten  np 
within  the  same  day  and  half  the  following  night, 
Just  as  the  flesh  of  the  most  holy  things**  (Ifiimos- 
ides,  lad  Ua-Chezaka,  HUekaik  Tamidm  U-Mimff^ 
viii,  11.    ^  Mishna,  Mtnackotk,  v,  6;  Joseph.  Ant, 
ill,  10,  6;  War,  vi,  6,  8).     After  the  prescribed  daBr 
sacrifice,  the  festival  and  the  harvest  sacrifice  vere 
offered  for  the  whole  nation.    Each  individual  broogfat 
the  ftee-will  offering,  which  formed  the  cheerfnl  and 
hospitable  meal  of  the  femily,  and  to  which  the  LeTite, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger  were 
invited.     The  festival  in  a  minor  degree  continued  for 
a  whole  week,  during  which  time  those  who  did  not 
oflfer  on  the  first  day  repaired  their  defects  or  negl)' 
gence  (Both  ffa^SktUM,  4  b).   The  offering  of  the  iir^ 
fruits  also  began  at  this  thne  (Mishna,  BikkMnmy  1 7, 
10);  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  aa  well  as  for  the  jor- 
ous  semi-festival  days  which  followed  the  day  of  Holj 
Convocation,  that  we  find  so  large  a  conooorse  of  Jevi 
attending  Pentecost  (Acts  11;  Joaeph.  AnL  xir,  13, 
14 ;  xvi^  10, 2 ;  War,  «,  8, 1). 

Ko  occasional  offering  of  first-fruits  conid  be  oisde 
in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  (BaisfarrMi,  i,  a,  «> 
Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  deetgnated  "the 
first  of  the  firslrfhiits"  (Exod.  zxtti,  19),  althoofih  the 
oflbring  of  the  omer  had  preceded  then.  The  props 
time  for  offaring  first-fmlta  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost  and  Tabemades  {Bikk  i,  6, 10 ;  oomp.  Esoi 
xxiii,  16).     See  First-frcits. 

The  connection  between  the  omer  and  the  two  ksns 
of  Pentecost  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  sight  d. 
The  former  was  called  by  Philo,  wpotoprtoQ  iripe^ 
iofMTfit  /itiZopot  iDe  Stpt.  §  21,  v,  26 ;  oomp.  Dt  An* 
Orae.  iv,  802,  ed.  Tknch.).  He  dsawbere  mratioBi 
the  festival  of  Pentecost  with  the  same  marked  ie- 
spect.  He  speaks  of  a  peculiar  feast  kept  by  the  The- 
rapeuta  as  wpoiopriog  fuyicmrc  eoprqc  '^  Ilfrr^n^ 
rni:  (De  VU,  Comiemp.  v,  884).  The  faiterval  between 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  was  evidently  regarded  tf 
a  religious  season.  The  custom  has  probabiv  been 
handed  down  fh>m  ancient  timee,  which  is  observed  W 
the  modem  Jews,  of  keeping  a  regular  oompntaiioQef 
the  fifty  days  by  a  formal  oboervaaee,  begfamfaig  with 
a  short  prayer  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ssaer, 
and  continued  on  each  snceeeding  day  by  a  sotasn 
declaration  of  its  number  in  the  aooeesslon,  at  ermg 
prayer,  while  the  members  of  the  femily  ars  standiag 
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with  respectAil  attention  (Baxtorf,  Syu.  Jud.  xx,  p. 
440).  According  to  .the  most  generaUj  leceiTed  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  ^tvrcpoirpwrov  (Lnke  vi,  1), 
the  period  was  marlced  by  a  regularly  designated 
sacceMion  of  Sabbaths,  similar  to  the  several  succes- 
sions of  Sundays  in  our  own  calendar.  It  is  assumed 
ttiat  the  day  of  the  omer  was  called  Stvrtfta  (in  the 
Sept.,  Lev.  xxiii,  11,  if  ivavptov  r^c  irpMnn-).  The 
Sabbath  which  came  next  after  it  was  termed  divrt' 
poiromTov ;  the  second,  divrtpuifvnpov ;  the  third,  Siv 
TtpoTptTov ;  and  so  onwards  tUI  Pentecost.  This  ex- 
planation was  first  proposed  Xty  Scaliger  {Ik  Emend. 
Temp.  lib.  vi,  p.  527),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Frisch- 
mnth,  Petavius,  Gasaabon,  lightfoot,  Godwyn,  Carp- 
zoT,  and  many  others. 

8.  The  Ob§ervanee  o/thit  Fetlwcd  to  the  PrttaU  Day, 
^This  festival,  like  all  the  feasts  and  fasU  ordained 
or  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Test.,  is  annually  and  sacred- 
ly kept  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Sivan,  L  e.  between  the  second  half  of  May  and 
the  first  half  of  June.  Thns,  although,  according  to 
the  law,  the  observance  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  a  sin- 
gle day,  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  since  the  Cap- 
tivity, have  prolonged  it  to  two  days.  They  have 
treated  the  feast  of  Trumpets  in  the  same  way.  The 
alteration  appears  to  have  been  made  to  meet  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  error  in  calculating  the  true  day  (Light- 
foot,  ExtrcU,  Heb.  Acts  ii,  1 ;  Reland,  Andq,  iv,  4,  5; 
Selden,  De  Ann.  Civ,  c.  vii).  It  is  said  by  Bartenora 
and  Maimonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was  standing, 
though  the  religious  rites  were  confined  to  the  day, 
the  festivities  and  the  bringing  in  of  gifts  continued 
through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Chagiga,  ii,  4).  As  above 
noted,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  in  Lev.  xxiii, 
15, 16,  the  Jews  regularly  count  every  evening  the  fifty 
days  from  the  second  day  of  Passover  until  Pentecost, 
and  they  recite  a  prayer  over  it,  which  is  given  in  the 
article  Passoveb.  As  the  counting  (n"i*^BD)  of  these 
fifty  days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  sickle  was  brought 
out  for  cutting  the  com,  and  on  the  last  of  which  it 
was  laid  up  again  because  the  harvest  was  entirely 
finished,  is  not  only  a  connecting  link  between  Pass- 
orer  and  Pentecost,  but  may  be  regarded  as  prepar- 
atory for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  we  must  notice  the 
events  and  practices  connected  therewith.  Owing  to 
a  fearful  plagne  which  broke  out  on  the  second  day 
of  Passover  or  the  first  of  Omer,  and  which,  after  rag- 
ing thirty-two  days,  and  canying  off  between  Gabath 
and  Antiparos  no  less  than  24,000  disciples  of  the  cel- 
ebrated R.  Akiba,  suddenly  ceased  on  the  18th  of 
Jiar,  the  second  month,  L  e.  the  thirty-third  of  Omer 
iBciyUm  Jebamctk,  62  b;  Midratk  Ben$kHh  JftiUa, 
Seder  mO  ^'^n,  sec.  Ixi,  p.  184,  ed.  Stettin,  1868),  it 
was  ordained  that,  in  memory  of  this  calamity,  three 
days  are  to  be  kept  as  a  time  of  mourning,  during 
which  no  marriage  is  to  take  place,  no  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  are  to  be  indulged  in,  nor  even  is  the  beard 
to  be  removed  (Orach  Chajim,  BUchoOi  Peiock,  sec. 
4d8) ;  and  that  the  thirty-third  of  Omer,  on  which  the 
epidemic  disappeared,  is  to  be  kept  as  a  holiday,  es- 
pecially among  the  students,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called  the  scholars'  feast.  The  reason  which  R.  Jocha- 
nan  ben-Nori  assigns  for  regarding  this  period  as  a 
time  of  mourning — i.  e.  tliat  the  wicked  are  punished 
in  hell  in  these  days,  and  that  Judgment  is  passed  on 
the  produce  of  the  land — is  simply  a  modem  cabalis- 
tic form  given  to  an  ancient  usage. 

The  three  days  preceding  the  festival,  on  which,  as 
we  shall  see  hereslter,  the  Jews  commemorate  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  are  called  (^13*^  'HtSbv 
rA^SJti)  the  (kree  dojft  qft-^paraUom  and  tanctiJicaHonf 
becaose  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  set  bounds 
arovnd  the  mountain,  and  that  the  people  should  sanc- 
tify thcmeelvea  three  days  prior  to  the  giving  of  the 
law  (Exod.  xix,  12, 14,  28).    On  the  preparation  day 


(D^912t0  3*^9)  the  synagogues  and  the  private  houses 
are  adorned  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs ;  the 
male  members  of  the  community  purify  themselves 
by  immersion  and  confession  of  sins,  put  on  their  fes- 
tive garments,  and  resort  to  the  synagogue,  where, 
alter  the  evening  prayer  (n'^'i  JQ),  the  hallowed  nat- 
ure of  the  festival  is  proclaimed  by  the  cantor  in  the 
blessing  pronounced  over  a  cup  of  wine  (Oll'^p),  which 
is  also  done  by  every  head  of  the  family  at  home  be- 
fore the  evening  repast.  After  supper  both  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate  are  either  to  go  again  into  the  syna- 
gogue or  to  congregate  in  private  bouses  and  read  all 
night :  (a)  The  first  three  and  the  last  three  verses  of 
every  book  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  some  por- 
tions have  to  be  read  entire;  (6)  the  first  and  last 
Mishna  of  every  tractate  in  the  Talmud;  (c)  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  book  Jenrahf  (d)  passages 
from  the  Sohar ;  (e)  the  618  commandments  into  which 
the  Mosaic  law  b  divided  [see  School];  and  (/) 
the  Song  of  Songs.  The  whole  must  be  recited  in 
thirteen  divisions,  so  that  the  prayer  KadUh  (O'^^lp) 
might  be  said  between  each  division,  and  the  letters 
of  the  word  THM  (the  unity  in  the  Deity) =4  4  8+1 
=18,  be  obtained  (comp.  Magen  Ahrakam^  Orach  Cka- 
jVm,  sec.  494).  The  reason  for  this  watching  all  night, 
given  by  R.  Abraham,  the  author  of  the  Magen  AbrO' 
ham,  \b  as  follows:  When  God  was  about  to  reveal 
his  law  to  Israel,  he  had  to  wake  them  up  firom  their 
sleep.  Hence,  to  remove  the  sin  of  that  sleep,  the 
Jews  are  now  to  wake  all  night  (comp.  Br&ck,  Bab- 
imUck€  CermamalgeMudt^  [BresUu,  1887],  p.  8-^22, 
and  the  ritual  for  this  night,  entitied  h'^h  I'^P'^n 
ni^iac).  In  the  general  festival  service  of  the  morn- 
ing special  prayers  are  inserted  for  this  day,  which  set 
forth  the  glory  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Israel,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  in  creating  the  universe,  etc.,  and  in  which 
the  Decalogue  b  interwoven,  the  great  Hallel  b  re- 
cited, Exod.  xix,  1,  XX,  26  b  read  as  the  lesson  from 
the  law.  Numb,  xviii,  28-81  as  MaphHr^  and  Ezek.  i, 
1-28,  iii,  12,  as  the  lesson  tnm  the  prophets  [see  H  aph- 
tarah]  ;  whereupon  the  Mu$aph  b  oiTered,  and  the 
priests,  after  having  their  hands  washed  by  the  Le- 
vites,  pronounce  chantingly  the  benediction  (Numb, 
vi,  28-27)  on  the  congregation,  who  receive  it  with 
their  heads  covered  by  the  ftinged  wrapper.  See 
Frinob.  On  the  second  evening  they  again  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  use  the  ritual  for  the  festivals,  in 
which  are  again  inserted  specbl  prayers  for  thb  occa- 
sion, being  chiefly  on  the  greatness  of  God  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  the  Decalogue ;  the  sanctiflcs- 
tion  of  the  festival  (lDl*T*^p)  b  again  pronounced,  both 
by  the  pnelector  in  the  synagogue  and  the  heads  of 
femilies  at  home;  and  prayen  dliTerent  ftom  those  of 
the  first  day,  also  celebmting  the  giving  of  the  law,  are 
intermingled  with  the  ordinary  festival  pra3rers;  the 
Hallel  b  recited,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Ruth ;  Dent. 
XV,  19-xvi,  17,  with  Numb,  xxviii,  26-81  b  read  as 
the  lesson  fh>m  the  law ;  Habbak.  ii,  20-iii,  19,  or  iii, 
1-19,  as  the  lesson  ftom  the  prophets ;  the  prayer  b 
oflTered  for  departed  relatives ;  the  Munjtk  Ritual  b  re- 
cited ;  the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  as  on  the 
former  day ;  and  the  festival  concludes  after  the  after- 
noon service,  as  soon  as  the  stars  appear  or  darkness 
sets  in.  It  must  be  remarked  that  milk  and  honey 
form  an  essentUI  part  of  the  meals  during  thb  festi- 
val, which  b  of  a  particulaily  Joyous  character,  to 
symbolise  "the  honey  and  milk  which  are  under  the 
tongue"  of  the  spouse  (Cant  iv,  11),  by  virtue  of  the 
law  which  the  bridegroom  gave  her. 

The  less  educated  of  the  modem  Jews  regard  the  fif- 
ty daj's  with  strange  superstition,  and,  it  would  seem, 
are  alwajrs  impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an  end.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance  they  have  a  dread  of  sudden 
death,  of  the  effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the  influence  of 
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evil  spirits  oyer  children.  Thev  reUte  wttli  groM  ez- 
aggemtion  the  above-mentioned  case  of  a  great  mor- 
tality which,  during  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  the 
period,  befell  the  pupils  of  Aklba,  the  great  Misbnical 
doctor  of  the  second  century,  at  Jaflk.  They  do  not 
ride,  or  drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  unless  they  are  im- 
pelled by  absolute  necessity.  They  are  careftil  not  to 
whistle  in  the  evening,  lest  it  should  bring  ill-luck. 
They  scrupulously  put  off  marriages  till  Pentecost 
(SUuben,  La  Vie  Juwe  en  Alsace  [Paris,  1860],  p.  124 ; 
Mills,  British  Jttos,  p.  207). 

IV.  Oriffin  and  Import  of  this  Festival, — ^There  is  no 
clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of  any  historical  signifi- 
cance belonging  to  Pentecost.  Tet,  looking  simply  at 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pen- 
tecost owes  its  origin  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the 
harvest  which  terminated  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity who  celebrated  the  ingathering  of  the  com  by 
offering  to  the  Deity,  among  other  firstling  offerings, 
the  fine  flour  of  wheat  as  ^oKvaio^  dproc  (Eustath. 
Ad  Iliad,  ix,  530 ;  Athen.  iii,  80 ;  Theocrit.  vii,  8),  the 
Jews,  as  an  agricultural  people,  would  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  them  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  by  offering  to  the  Bountiful  Giver 
of  all  good  things  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvest.  That 
this  was  primarily  the  origin  and  import  of  Pentecost 
is  most  unquestionably  indicated  by  its  very  names, 
e.  g.  ike  festival  of  (^I'^SCpn)  ihs  cut-^ffcom^  i.  e.  end 
of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii,  16),  which  commenced  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Passover,  when  the  sickle  was  first 
brought  into  the  field  (Deut  xvi,  9) ;  and  so  intimate- 
ly connected  are  the  tieginning  of  the  harvest  at  Pass- 
over with  the  termination  of  it  at  this  festival,  that 
Pentecost  was  actually  denominated,  during  the  time 
of  the  second  Temple,  and  is  called  in  the  Jewish  lit- 
erature to  the  present  day,  n"i2C9,  the  condusionf  or, 
nOB  bv  n'^:e:',  the  termsnation  qf  Passover,  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  name  nt913tS?n  AH,  the  festival  of 
weekSj  which,  as  Bfthr  rightly  remarks,  would  be  a  very 
strange  and  enigmatical  designation  of  a  festival,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  intervening  time  between  it  and  a 
preceding  festival,  if  it  did  not  stand  in  a  fixed  and 
essential  relationship  to  this  intervening  time,  and 
if  in  its  nature  it  did  not  belong  thisreto,  since  the 
weelLS  themselves  have  nothing  which  could  be  the 
subject  of  a  religious  festival,  except  the  harvest  that 
took  place  in  these  weeks  (Symbolik^  ii,  647).  Being 
the  culmination  of  Passover,  and  agrarian  in  its  char- 
acter, the  pre-Moeaic  celebration  of  this  festival  among 
the  Jews  will  hardly  be  questioned ;  for  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  the  patriarchs,  who  in  common  with 
other  nations  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  would  yet 
be  behind  these  nations  in  not  celebrating  the  harvest 
festival,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
them  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  obtained  among 
the  heathen  nations  to  the  remotest  times.  Indeed, 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  act- 
ually ascribes  a  pre -Mosaic  existence  to  it.  In  in- 
corporating this  festival  into  the  cycle  of  the  canonical 
feasts,  the  Mosaic  legislation,  as  usual,  divested  it  of 
all  idolatrous  riteit,  consecrated  it  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  him  who  fiUeth  us  with  the  finest  oS  wheat  (Psa. 
cxlvii,  14),  by  enjoining  the  Hebrews  to  impart  liber- 
ally to  the  needy  from  tliat  which  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reap,  and  to  remember  that  they  themselves 
were  once  needy  and  oppressed  in  £g}'pt,  and  were  now 
in  the  possession  of  liberty  and  of  the  l)Ottnties  of 
Providence  (Deut.  xvi,  11,  12).  The  Mosaic  code, 
moreover,  constituted  it  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  fam- 
ily of  festivals,  by  putting  Pentecost  on  the  sacred 
basis  of  seven,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  underlies  the 
whole  organism  of  the  feasts. 

But  though  the  canonical  Scriptures  speak  of  Pen- 
tecost as  simply  a  harvest  festival,  yet  the  non-canon- 
ical documents  show,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 


that  the  Jews,  at  least  as  early  aa  the  days  of  Christ, 
connected  with  it,  and  commemorated  on  the  6th  of  Si- 
van,  the  third  month,  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue.  It 
is  made  out  from  Bxod.  xix  that  the  law  was  delir- 
ered  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  deliverance  tnna 
Egypt  (Selden,  De  Jttn  NaL  et  Gent,  iii,  11).  It  hss 
been  conjectured  tliat  a  connection  l>etween  the  erent 
and  the  festival  may  possibly  be  hinted  at  in  the  ref- 
erence to  the  observance  of  the  law  in  Dent,  xvi,  11 
But  neither  Philo  nor  Josepbus  has  a  word  on  the 
subject  Philo  expressly  states  tiiat  it  was  at  the 
feast  of  Trumpets  that  the  giving  of  the  law  was  eoo- 
meriiorated  (Z>e  SqH.  c.  22).  See  Tbumpets,  Feast 
OF.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  a  custom  which 
Schdttgen  supposes  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  ss  the 
apostolic  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  was  a 
time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  God  for  the 
giftoftheUw(^or.ire6r.adAct.ii,l).  TheTshond 
declares  that  **  the  rabbins  propounded  that  the  Dfc- 
alogoe  was  given  to  Israel  on  the  6th  of  Sivan"  (Sd- 
haA,  86  b),  and  this  is  deduced  from  Exod.  xix,  fat, 
according  to  tradition,  Moses  ascended  the  moaotua 
on  the  2d  of  Sivan,  the  third  month  (Exod.  xix,  1-3); 
received  tlie  answer  of  the  people  on  the  8d  (ver.  7); 
reascended  the  mountain  on  the  4th  (ver.  8);  eoo- 
manded  the  people  to  sanctify  themselves  three  dsn, 
which  were  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  (vers.  12, 14, 23); 
and  on  the  third  of  these  three  days  of  sanctificstioo, 
which  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  delivered  ti|p 
Decalogue  to  them  (vers.  10, 11,  15,  IS).  This  u  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition.  It  is  given  ii 
the  MeckUta  on  Exod.  xix  (p.  88-90,  ed.  Wilna,  1844 
[see  Midrash]);  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Joot- 
than  ben-Uzziel,  which  renders  '^O'^boM  CTO  VT^ 

(Exod.  xix,  16)  by  NtT'oa  nxn"»bn  «T3r3  rrm 

Xn"l^3,  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  dag,  on  tht 
sixth  of  the  monthf  i.  e.  Sivan ;  by  Rashi  (CommeiiL  m 
Exod.  xix,  1-16) ;  and  by  Midmonides,  who  ranariu: 
**  Pentecost  is  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  gives, 
and  in  order  to  magnify  this  day,  the  days  are  oouBted 
fh>m  the  first  festival  (L  e.  Passover)  to' it,  just  as  one 
who  is  expecting  the  meet  faithful  ik  his  friends  is  ae- 
customed  to  count  the  days  and  hours  of  his  arrivsl; 
for  this  is  the  reason  of  counting  the  omer  Ikora  the 
day  of  our  Exodus  fhNn  Egypt  to  the  day  of  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
exodus,  as  it  is  said,  'I  bare  yon  on  eagles*  wingRt 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.*  And  because  thb  gnat 
manifestation  did  not  last  more  than  one  day,  theRfiffe 
we  annually  commemorate  it  only  one  day**  (Msn 
Nebochim,  iii,  43).  To  this  efitet  is  R.  Jehndah  (bora 
circa  1086),  hi  his  celebrated  work  Cmsari,  iii,  10: 
Nachmanides  (bom  about  1195),  hi  his  oommentaiy 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xix,  1>2&;  Lev.  xxiii,  li> 
and  all  the  Jewish  commentators,  as  well  as  the  ritaal 
for  this  festival.  Even  Abrabanel,  who  denies  Um 
the  primary  object  in  the  institntion  of  this  festival 
was  to  celebrate  the  gift  of  the  law,  most  emphatiesllv 
declares  that  the  Decalogue  was  given  on  Mooat  Si- 
nai on  Pentecost,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  Mlowiag 
remark :  *'  The  law  was  not  given  with  a  design  to 
this  festival,  so  that  it  should  commemorate  the  gift 
of  the  law,  since  the  festival  was  not  instituted  to  cooh 
memorate  the  giving  of  the  law;  as  our  divine  law 
and  the  prophecy  are  their  own  witnesses,  and  did  not 
require  a  day  to  be  sanctified  to  commemorate  them; 
but  the  design  of  the  feast  of  weeks  was  to  oomnieace 
the  wheat  harvest.  For  just  as  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  intended  to  finish  the  ingathering  of  the  prodnee, 
so  the  festival  of  weeks  was  intended  to  begin  the  hsF> 
ve^  as  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  at  the  ooo- 
mencement  of  the  ingathering  of  the  ftvlts  wUdi  an 
the  food  of  man,  the  first  of  which  is  the  wheat,  aad 
which  begnn  to  be  cot  on  ^e  feast  of  we^a,  a  featinl 
should  be  celebrated  to  render  praise  to  hin  who  ^ 
eth  food  to  all  flesh;  and  that  another  laatival shooU 
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be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  ingathering  of  the  ftiiita. 
Still,  there  is  no  doabt  that  the  law  was  g^ven  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  weelcs,  although  this  festival  was 
not  instituted  to  commemorate  it"  (C&mmenUay  an  the 
PenttUeuch,  Parshath  -n^aK,  p.  211  a,  ed.  Hanau,  1710). 
Those  early  fathers  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  tradition  testify  to  the  same  thing,  that  the 
law  was  given  on  Pentecost,  and  that  the  Jews  com- 
memorate the  event  on  this  festival.    It  was  therefore 
on  this  day,  when  the  apoetles,  in  common  with  their 
Jewish  brethren,  were  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  law  firom  Sinai,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  day,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended  upon  them,  and  sent  them  forth  to  proclaim 
"  the  wonderful  works  of  God,"  as  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel (Acts  ii).    Thus,  St  Jerome  tells  us,  *'  Sapputemns 
numerum,  et  inveniemns  qoinquagesimo  die  egreesio- 
nb  Israel  ex  i£gypto  in  vertice  montis  Sinay  legem 
datam.  .  Unde  et  Pentecostes  oelebratur  solemnitaa,  et 
postea  evangelii  sacramentum  in  Spiritus  Sancti  de- 
scensione  completur"  (Episi,  ad  Fabiolam,  xii;  in 
Opp.  I,  1074,  ed.  Par.  1609),     Similarly  St.  Augus- 
tine, "  Pentecosten  etiam,  id  est,  a  passione  et  resur- 
rectione  Domini,  quinquagesimum  diem  celebramus, 
quo  nobis  Sanctum  Spirltum  Paracletum  quern  promis- 
erat  misit;  quod  futurum  etiam  per  Judasorum  pascha 
signiHcatum  est,  com  quinquagesimo  die  post  celebra- 
tionem  ovis  occissB,  Moyses  di^to  Dei  scriptam  legem 
nccepit  in  monte"  {Contra  Ftautum^  lib.  xxxiii,  c.  12). 
Comp.  also  De  Lyia,  Commeni,  on  Lev,  xxiii;  Bishop 
Patrick  on  Exod.  xix.     It  is  very  curious  that  the 
apociypbal  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  was  written  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ  (see  Jdbilkbs,  Book  of), 
should  connect  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  on 
the  third  month,  with  the  third  month  of  Noah's  leav- 
ing the  ark,  and  maintain  that  it  was  ordained  to  be 
celel)rated  in  this  month,  to  renew  annually  the  cov- 
enant whkh  God  made  with  tliis  patriarch  not  to  de- 
stroy the  worid  again  by  a  flood  (ch.  vi,  67  sq.).     Such 
an  opinion  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  by  a  Jew 
if  it  had  not  been  believed  by  many  of  his  co-religion- 
ists that  this  festival  had  a  ]^e-Mosaic  existence.   Si  nee 
the  destmctfen  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  impossibility  of 
giving  prominence  to  that  part  of  the  festival  which 
bears  on  the  Palestinian  harvest,  the  Jews  have  al- 
most entirely  made  Pentecost  to  commemorate  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  only  references  they  make 
in  the  ritual  to  the  harvest,  which  was  the  primary 
object  of  its  institution,  is  in  the  reading  of  the  book 
of  Ruth,  wherein  the  harvest  is  described. 

If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an  organic 
connection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should  have  no 
certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for  regarding  it 
as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed  solemn  thanks- 
giving for  the  yearly  supply  of  the  most  useful  sort 
of  food.  Every  reference  to  its  meaning  seems  to  bear 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  grain  harvest. 
It  might  have  been  a  Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper 
reference  to  the  election  of  the  chosen  race.  It  might 
have  taken  a  place  in  the  religion  of  any  people  who 
merely  felt  that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  firom  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv,  17).  But  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  essentially  linked  to  the  Passover  ~  that  festi- 
val which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact  of  a 
race  chosen  and  separated  firom  other  nations.  It  was 
not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the  offering  of  the 
omer  was  a  supplication  for  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
harvest  which  was  jnst  commencing,  and  the  offering 
of  the  two  loaves  was  a  thanksgiving  for  its  comple- 
tion, each  rite  was  brought  into  a  higher  significance 
in  consequence  of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  Passover.  Jt  was  thus  set  forth  that  He  who 
had  delivered  his  people  firom  Egypt,  who  had  raised 
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them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  free  men 
in  immediate  covenant  with  himself,  was  the  same 
that  was  sustaining  them  with  bread  from  year  to 
year.  The  inspired  teacher  declared  to  God's  chosen 
one,  "He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  he  fiUeth  thee 
with  the  finest  of  the  wheat"  (Psa.  cxlvii,  14).  If  we 
thus  regard  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  the  solemn  termi- 
nation of  the  consecrated  period,  intended,  as  the 
seasons  came  round,  to  teach  this  lesson  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  may  see  the  fitness  of  the  name  by  which 
the  Jews  have  mostly  called  it,  ri^^r,  the  concluding 
assembly. 

As  the  two  loaves  were  leavened,  they  could  not  be 
offered  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  sacrificial 
bread.  Abrabanel  (in  Lev,  xxiii)  has  proposed  a 
reason  for  their  being  leavened  which  seems  hardly 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  He  thmks  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  representCthe  best  produce  of  the  earth  in 
the  actual  condition  in  which  it  ministera  to  the  sup- 
port of  human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  most 
significant  manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
festivaL 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain  harvest  in  the 
Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  precisely  completed  be- 
tween the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  number,  which  so  frequently  re- 
curs in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  See 
Feasts  ;  Jdbilbb.  Hence,  probably,  the  prevailing 
use  of  the  name,  "The  Feast  of  Weeks,"  which  might 
always  have  suggested  the  close  religious  connection 
in  which  the  festival  stood  to  the  Passover. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any  direct  author- 
ity in  the  O.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on  which 
the  festival  was  observed  with  that  on  which  the  Ulmt 
appeare  to  have  been  given  to  Moses,  should  have 
strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Christians  in  the  ear- 
ly ages  of  the  Church.  The  divine  Providence  had 
ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  down  in  a 
special  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and  unity  to  the 
Church,  on  that  very  same  day  in  the  year  on  which 
the  law  had  been  bestowed  on  the  children  of  Israel 
which  gave  to  them  national  life  and  unity.  They 
must  have  seen  that,  as  the  possession  ef  the  law  had 
completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  race  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  perfect- 
ed the  work  of  Christ  hi  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom  upon  earth. 

It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  Pentecost 
was  the  last  Jewish  festival  (so  far  as  we  know)  which 
the  apostle  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx,  16 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  8),  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be  the 
first  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian  Chnreh 
(Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  88,  96).  It  was  rightly 
regarded  as  the  Church's  birthday,  and  the  Pentecos- 
tal season,  the  period  between  it  and  Easter,  bearing  as 
it  does  such  a  clear  analogy  to  the  fifty  days  of  the 
old  law,  thus  became  the  ordinar>'  time  for  the  bap- 
tism of  converts  (Tertullian,  De  Bapt,  c.  19 ;  Jerome, 
in  Zech.  xiv,  8).     See  Psntecobtal  Effusion. 

V.  Xa/eratore.— Mishna,  Menacholh  and  Bikkurim ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  13, 4;  xvii,  12, 2 ;  War,  ii.  8, 1 ;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ha-Chezaku,  Bilchoth  Tamidin  U-Mosa- 
phin^  c.  viii;  Abrabanel,  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, p.  211  (ed.  Hanau,  1710);  Meyer,  Be  FesL  Heb, 
ii,  13 ;  B&hr,  SymboUk  des  Mosaisehen  CuHus,  ii,  619  sq., 
645  sq. ;  Diedrich,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's  ^ncyHop&fie, 
s.  V.  Pfingsten,  sec.  iii,  vol.  xx,  p.  418-481 ;  The  Jew- 
ish Ritual  called  Derach  fla-Chafim  (Vienna,  1869),  p. 
263  b,  sq.;  The  Ritual  fn-  the  Cycle  of  Festivals,  enti- 
Ued  (nitno)  Machsor  on  (niri3©)  the  Festival  of 
Weeks ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii,  5 ;  Reland,  A  ntig.  Iv,  4 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sec.  8 ;  Exercit.  in  Act,]i,l ; 
Spencer,  De  Leg,  Bdf,  I,  ix,  2;  III,  vui,  2;  Hupfeld, 
De  Feet.  Heb,  ii;  Iken,  De  Duobtu  PitnUnis  Pentecost. 
(Brem.  1729) ;  Drusius,  Notes  Melons  in  Lev.  xadli,  15, 
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21  (Crii.  Sac.) ;  Otho,  Lex.  Hah,  s.  v.  Festo ;  Buxtorf, 
Synagogal.  Judenthum,  c.  xx.     See  Festival. 

Pentecostal  Efiusioii  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as 
recorded  in  Acta  ii).  The  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  preceded  as  it  was 
by  our  Lord's  ascension,  attached  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  season,  and  eventually  led  to  its  being  set  apart 
for  the  commemoration  of  these  great  events.  It 
was  not,  however,  established  as  one  of  the  great  festi- 
vals until  the  4tb  century.  The  combination  of  two 
events  (the  Ascension  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  in  one  festival  has  a  parallel  in  the  original 
Jewish  feast,  which  is  held  to  have  included  the  feast 
of  first-fruits  and  of  the  delivering  of  the  law  (Exod. 
xxiii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  14-21 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  26).  In- 
deed, tliis  festival  in  some  respects  bears  a  close  anal- 
ogy to  the  Jewish  one;  and  is  evidently  little  more 
than  a  modification  of  it.  The  converts  of  that  day, 
on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  desceSded,  were  the  ftrsU 
fitnts  of  the  Spirit.  Jerome  (^A  d  Fabium^  §  7)  elegant- 
ly contrasts  this  with  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai:  ^'Utraque  focta  est  quinquagesimo  die  a  Pas- 
chate;  illo,  in  Sina;  hsc,  in  Sion.  Ibi  terne  motu 
contremuit  roons ;  hie,  domus  apostolorum.  Ibi,  inter 
flammas  ignium  et  micantia  fulgura,  turbo  ventorum, 
et  fhigor  tonitruorum  personuit;  hie,  cum  ignearum 
visione  linguarum  sonitus  pariter  de  coelo,  tanquam 
.spiritus  vehementis  adverslt.  Ibi,  clangor,  buccines, 
legis  verba  perstrepuit ;  hie,  tuba  evangelica  apostolo- 
rum ore  intonuit."  This  festival  became  one  of  the 
three  baptismal  seasons  (Tertullian,  De  Baptii.  c.  19 ; 
Jerome,  in  Each,  xiv,  8) ;  and  it  derives  its  name  of 
Whitsunday  (q.  v.),  or  White  -  Sunday,  Dominica  in 
aibisj  from  so  many  being  clad  in  white  on  this  the 
day  of  their  baptism. — Kitto. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  entire  period  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  was  named  from  the  lat- 
ter (Tertullian,  De  Idol.  c.  14 ;  De  Baptis,  c.  19 ;  Can, 
A  p.  c.  87;  Can,  Ani,  c.  80;  Cyril.  Hieros.  Ad  Contt.). 
The  feast  was  observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Greg.  Naz.  De  Pent,  Horn,  c.  44)  at  a  very  early 
date,  allusion  being  made  to  it  b}'  Tertullian,  as  shown 
above,  and  by  Origen  (Contra  CiU.  [ed.  Cantab.  1677], 
viii,  p.  892).  All  public  games  were  interdicted  by 
Theodosius  the  Younger  during  the  Pentecostal  as  dur- 
ing the  Paschal  solemnity  (jOod.  Theod.  xv,  5,  '*De 
Spectac").  During  these  weeks  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  read,  as  being  most  suitable  for  the  period 
during  which  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  his  disciples 
in  the  body  "  by  many  infallible  proofs."  Fasting  was 
intermitted  {Contt.  Ap,  v,  88),  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  were  offered,  not  in  a  kneeling  position,  but 
erect  {Cone,  Nic,  can.  20),  as  symbolizing  the  jubilant 
attitude  of  the  Church  during  her  Lord's  passage  from 
the  grave  to  the  glory.  The  entire  octave  was  cele- 
brated in  early  days,  and  followed  by  a  week  of  fasting 
(Const,  Ap,  V,  83).  The  feast  was  restricted  to  three 
days  by  papal  decree,  A.  D.  745. — Blunt,  Diet.  ofDoct. 
and  Hist.  Theol,  p.  561  sq. 

Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  Acts  ii,  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Lightfoot  contends  that  the  passage  iv  rtfi  ovfiTrXiipoV' 
o^ai  Ttjv  i/pspav  rr}c  ntvTfiKotrriJQ  means,  when  the  day 
ofPentecoH  had  passed,  and  considers  that  this  render- 
ing is  countenanced  by  the  words  of  the  Vulgate, 
*'cum  complerentur  dies  Pentecostes."  He  supposes 
that  Pentecost  fell  that  year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
it  was-  on  the  ensuing  Lord^s  day  that  iitrav  uiravrtc 
ofio^vpaSbv  Itti  to  aifTo  (Exerck.  in  Act.  ii,  1).  Hit- 
zig,  on  the  other  hand  (Ostem  uni  Pfingsten,  Heidel- 
berg, 1887),  would  render  the  words,  '*  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  approaching  its  fulfilment."  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  maintained  the  com- 
mon interpretation  (Planting  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
i,  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this  Pente- 


cost fell  mnst  of  coarse  be  determined  by  tiie  mode  ii 
which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the  day  en  which 
the  Last  Sapper  was  eaten.  See  Passovbb.  If  it 
were  the  last  Paschal  supper,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  sod 
the  Sabbath  daring  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  gnre 
was  ^e  day  of  the  omer,  Pentecost  most  have  followed 
on  the  Sabbath.  But  if  the  supper  were  eaten  oa  the 
18th,  and  he  was  crucified  on  the  14th,  tiie  Sandaj  of 
the  Resurrection  must  have  been  the  dJay  of  the  omer, 
and  Pentecost  mnst  have  occurred  on  the  first  dsj  of 
the  week. — Smith. 

For  monographs  on  this  snbgect,  see  Yolbeding,  /nda 
ProgrammatMn^  p.  72, 120.     See  Baptism  or  Fiaa. 

Pentecostals,  a  contribntion  or  oblation  madehy 
every  house  or  fiunily  to  the  cathedral  chareh  at  Pa- 
tecost,  in  consideration  of  a  general  absolution  then 
pronounced.  The  Pentecostals  are  sometimes  cilled 
Whitsun-fiurthings. 

Fentecostarion,  one  of  the  service-books  of  the 
Greek  Church,  containing  the  office  of  the  Chareh  from 
Easter-day  till  the  eighth  day  after  Pentecost,  which 
they  called  the  Sunday  of  All-Saints. 

Peuton,  Stephen,  an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  17thcentaiy, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.  In  1675  be 
became  principal  of  St.  Edmand  Hall,  Oxford;  af- 
terwards rector  of  Glympton.  He  died  near  the  ckse 
of  the  17th  century.  He  published  Apparaim  od  tV»> 
loffiam^  in  usum  Academiarum  :  (1)  Generalis;  (2)  Sp^ 
cialis  (Lond.  1688,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  DicL  o/BriL 
and  Amer,  Auih,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

PentSB  (Pencz  or  Pens),  Geoiio,  a  celehcated 
German  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Nnrembeiis 
about  1500.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Albrecht  Dfiier, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  works 
of  Kaffaelle  at  Rome,  probably  after  the  death  of  that 
great  master.  Pentz  died  about  1560.  lattle  is  knows 
of  his  works  as  a  painter.  A  few  of  them  are  in  the 
Imperial  Galleiy  at  Vienna,  and  these  are  greatly  ad> 
mired.  His  prints  are  numerous  and  hif^y  esteemed. 
His  drawing  is  eorrect,  and  there  is  none  of  that  rtiff- 
ness  and  formality  which  characterise  the  prodoctinos 
of  his  contemporaries.  While  in  Italy  he  engraTcd, 
in  conjunction  with  Marc*  Antonio,  several  plates  after 
the  works  of  RaflTaelle.  The  Bible  subjects  fnm  his 
own  designs  are :  Two  small  prints.  Job  Tempted  and 
Esther  b^ore  Ahatuerus;  two,  Jitdith  in  the  Tml  of 
Holo/emes  and  Judith  with  his  Headf  two,  the  J<*^ 
ment  of  Solonum  and  Solomon's  Idolatry;  two,  Lot  aid 
his  Daughters  and  Susanna  and  the  Elders;  four  of  the 
History  of  Joseph  (1544) ;  seven  of  the  History  of  To- 
bit  (1548),  considered  among  his  best ;  two  of  the  Mt" 
ciful  Samaritan  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paid  (l»t5); 
The  Four  Evangelists,  The  seven  works  of  Mercy  an 
circular ;  twenty-five  plates  of  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Christ  are  very  fine.  See  Spooner,  Bicg,  Hist,  efik 
Fine  Arts,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

PenU'el.  In  the  place  of  this  name,  see  Pckisl. 
The  name  Penuel  (Heb.  Penuer,  ^K^aB,/a«  ofGa^i 
Sept.  4>avov^X)  occurs  also  as  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  First  named  of  two  sons  of  Hur,  son  of  Jndah. 
He  was  the  fkther  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  4>  B.C. 
post  1658. 

2.  Last  named  of  eleven  sons  of  Shashak,  son  of 
Beriah ;  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  who  dwelt  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  25).  B.C.  post 
1612. 

Pe'or  (Heb.  Pe9r\  *^is^,  cUft,  always  with  the 
art  when  speaking  of  the  mountain,  but  witfaont  it  of 
the  idol ;  Siept.  ^OTWp),  the  name  of  a  hill  and  of  s 
heathen  deity ;  perhaps  also  of  a  town. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  plateaa  of  Honb,  to  the  top 
of  which  Balak  led  Balaam  that  he  might  see  tha 
whole  host  of  Israel  and  curse  them  (Numb,  xxiii.  2d> 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  anetent  high  ^istm 
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of  Moab  dedicated  to  the  tenrioe  of  Baal  (wmp.  xxii, 
41 ;  xxiii.  Id,  27).  Its  position  is  desoribeid  as  **  look- 
ing to  the  &ce  of  Jeshimon;"  that  is,  the  wilderness  on 
either  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Dbbert.  If  it  were 
in  sight  of  the  Arabah  of  Moab,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  were  then  encamped, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  peaks  on  the  western 
brow  of  the  plateau  which  are  seen  between  Hesbbon 
and  the  banks  of  the  Amon  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv, 
6, 4).  Two  other  incidental  notices  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers tend  to  fix  its  position.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  town  of  Beth-Peor, 
which  is  described  as  "over  against"  the  site  of  the 
Israelitish  camp  (Deut.  iii,  29 ;  comp.  zzxiv,  6).  See 
Bsm-PEOB.  Josephus  says  it  was  sixty  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  camp  {Ant,  iv,  6,  4) ;  Eosebins  states 
that  it  lay  above  Livias  (the  ancient  Beth-aran),  six 
miles  distant  from  it,  and  opposite  Jericho;' and  Je- 
rome mentions  Meant  Phogor  as  situated  between 
Livias  and  Heshbon  (Ontmasi.  s.  v.  Fogor  and  Ara- 
loth  Moab).  It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  this  moun- 
tain was  one  of  those  peaks  on  the  south  side  of  Wady 
Heshbon  commanding  the  Jordan  valley.  A  place 
named  F&kharah  Is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns 
Foath  of  Es-Salt  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  Bib.  Ret,  (vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  169),  and 
this  is  placed  by  Tan  de  Yelde  at  the  head  of  the  Wady 
Eshteh,  eight  miles  north-east  of  Hesb&n.  Professor 
Paine,  however,  recently  contends  that  it  is  one  of  the 
anmmits  of  the  present  Jebel  Neba.     See  Pisoah. 

2.  '*  The  matter  of  Peor"  (  B  *^ni)  mentioned  in 
Numb.  XXV,  18,  and  xxxi,  16;  and  the  ''iniquity  of 
Poor**  (  B  *|17),  spoken  of  by  Joshua  (xxii,  17),  refer 
to  the  Midianitish  deity  Baal-peor,  and  not  to  the 
mountain.  By  following  the  counsels  of  Balaam,  the 
Midianites  seduced  the  Israelites  to  take  part  in  their 
worship,  and  the  licentious  revels  by  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  accompanied;  and  thus  they  brought  upon 
them  the  divine  vengeance  (Kumb.  xxxi,  16;  xxv, 
1  sq.).  The  temple  or  shrine  of  Baal-peor  probably 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  town  of 
Beth-peor  may  have  been  situated  at  its  base.  Gese- 
nius  (Tkeaaur.-p.  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Baal-peor  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain,  not  the 
mountain  from  him.     See  Baai^peob. 

3.  A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  ^ayutp,  appears 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  Sept.  to  the 
list  of  the  allotment  to  Judah,  between  Bethlehem  and 
Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, and  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  id  his  translation 
of  the  OnomoMlicon  as  Fhaora,  It  probably  still  ex- 
ists under  the  name  of  Beil  Faghdur  or  Kirhti  F&ghar, 
five  miles  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  fW>m  Hebron  (Reland,  Palatt.  p. 
648;  Robinson,  Bib.  Met.  iii,  275;  Tobler,  Dritte  Wan- 
denmffj  p.  92). 

Pepin  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Carlovingian  line  of  J'rench  kin^^  The 
first  of  them  in  order  was  Pepin  the  Old,  or  "Pepin 
de  Landen,"  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century.  The  only  one,  however,  whose  history  con- 
cerns us  especially  here  is  the  third  of  the  Pepins, 
whose  name  was  Pepin  lb  Bbef,  i.  e.  *'  Pepin  the 
Short,"  and  who  was  really  the  first  king  of  France. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  Martel,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  741,  received  Neustria  and 
Burgundy;  Austrasia,  Thuringia,  and  Suabia  being 
the  heritage  of  his  elder  brother  Carloman.  Aqui- 
taine  was  nominally  a  part  of  Pepin's  dominions, 
though  really  independent  under  its  own  duke,  whom 
Pepin  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue. 
The  farce  of  governing  the  country  in  the  name  and 
as  the  chief  minister,  or,  as  he  was  called,  *'  Mayor  of 
the  Palace,'*  of  the  Merovingian  sovereign,  which  had 
began  under  Pepin  of  Heristal,  was  still  kept  up, 
tfaoogh  Pepin  was  eagerly  longing  for  an  opportunity 


to  MSttine  the  crown,  but  tlie  opportune  moment  did 
not  come  until  747,  when  Carloman  bade  adieu  to 
power,  and  retired  into  a  convent,  leaving  his  govern- 
ment to  his  sons.  Pepin  immediately  dispossessed 
them.  After  crushing  a  rebellion  of  Saxons  and  Ba> 
varians,  Pepin  determined  to  effectnally  establish  his 
royal  power  by  dispoesessing  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
of  even  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  of  originating 
in  person  a  new  royal  dynasty.  To  gain  his  point  he 
flattered  the  clergy,  then  the  most  influential  body  in 
France;  and  as  they  had  been  despoiled  by  Charles 
Martel  for  the  behoof  of  his  warriors,  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  kindness  and  generosit}*  on  the  part  of  Pepin 
contrasted  him  so  fkvorably  with  his  fiither  that  the 
clergy  at  once  became  his  partisans.  So  did  the  pope 
(Zacharias),  who  felt  the  importance  of  securing  the 
aid  of  the  powerful  Prankish  chief  against  the  Lom- 
bards, who  were  then  masters  of  Italy,  and  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Saiacens,  who  now  spread  as  far  as  the 
south  of  France.  He  therefore  released  the  Franks 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Childeric,  the  Merovin- 
gian monarch;  which  intelligence,  when  brought  to 
Pepin,  at  once  caused  him  to  complete  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Childeric  by  having  liis  long  hair  shaved  off, 
which  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  royalty  with  the 
Merovingian  kings,  and  to  confine  him  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  in  755,  and  had  himself  elected  king  by 
the  assembly  of  estates  at  Soissons,  and  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Mayence  in  Bfarch,  752.  Ip  754  the 
pope  himself  (Stephen  II)  appeared  for  Pepiu,  and 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  election  and  consecration; 
and,  in  order  to  give  further  effect  to  Pepin's  author- 
ity, consecrated  him  anew  to  his  high  dignity  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris.  Apparently  the  action 
had  significance  only  for  Pepin's  subjects.  It  soon 
proved,  however,  that  these  solemn  ceremonies  bad 
put  the  crown  under  great  obligations  to  the  Church, 
or,  better,  the  papacy ;  and  that,  though  at  this  time 
the  pope  came  to  favor  the  king,  and  to  ask  for  help 
to  maintain  his  temporal  sovereignty,  the  day  came 
when  the  clergy  claimed  to  have  secured  political 
rank  in  the  state  by  Pepin's  coronation  at  their  hands. 
See  In  VESTiTUBES ;  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 
Pepin  accompanied  the  pontiff  to  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  to  establish  firmly,  in  turn,  the  papal  au- 
thority. He  waged  war  against  Astolphus,  the  Lom- 
bard king,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  and 
not  only  compelled  him  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to 
the  city  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  took  from 
him  several  cities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  pope.  Another 
expedition  was  rendered  necessary  in  A.D.  755  by  the 
revolt  of  Astolphus,  who  was  again  subdued  by  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  He  alBO  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  reunited  Aquitaine  to  his 
kingdom,  and  waged  successful  war  against  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Pepin  le  Bref  died  in  the  year  768,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charlemagne.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  late  historians  that  this  change  of  dynasty  was 
coincident  with  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  Franks, 
whose  fresher  energy,  guided  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Pe- 
pin family,  enabled  them  to  push  upward  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  take  the  place  of  their  feebler  kin- 
dred. See  the  articles  France  and  Lombards  for 
the  necessary  literature  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Gallic  nation.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pepin  (or  Pepyn),  Martin,  a  Flemish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1574,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  portrait  hereafter  mentioned.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  studied  at  home.  After  hav- 
ing learned  the  principles  of  the  art,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  so  distingubhed  himself 
by  his  grandeur  of  composition,  correctness  of  de- 
sign, and  vigorous  tone  of  coloring,  that  Rubens  him- 
self regarded  Pepin  with  Jealousy,  and  dreaded  his  re- 
turn to  Antwerp,  fearing  his  reputation  would  suffer 
from  such  rivalship.    Pepfai,  however,  did  not  inter- 
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fere  with  Rabens,  for  he  resided  meet  of  his  lifo  at 
Rome.  In  Italy  Pepin  failed  to  secure  much  fame. 
In  the  chorch  of  the  hospital  at  Antwerp  are  two  of 
his  works,  which  are  highly  extolled ;  they  are  altar- 
pieces,  with  folding  doors,  in  the  style  of  some  of  the 
old  Flemish  masters ;  the  centre  picture  <^  one  repre- 
sents the  Baptism  of  SL  Aufftutine,  and  the  laterals  on 
the  doors  tliat  saint  giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  curing 
the  sick;  the  other  is  a  similar  work,  representing  St, 
ICkKabeth  ffiving  Alms  to  a  group  of  miserable  objects 
who  are  struggling  to  approach  her.  His  portrait,  by 
Yandyck,  in  the  private  collection  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, is  described  by  C.  J.  Niewvenhnyt  (in  his  CcUO' 
loffue)t  ^ho  saw  several  of  Pepin*s  pictures,  and  Mys 
that  his  talents  were  but  second  rate,  that  his  first 
manner  partook  of  the  school  of  Otho  Yenius,  but  that 
the  works  he  executed  in  Italy  are  in  a  more  elevated 
style.  Pepin  died  at  Rome  in  1641.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  o/tke  Fine  Arts^  u,  672. 

Feploe,  Samuel,  ]XI>.,  an  Bkiglish  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentary.  He  was 
for  a  time  warden  of  Manchester.  In  1726  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Chester.  He  died  about  1762.  He 
published,  A  Senmm  on  I  Kinjfs  xtm,  21  (1716,  8vo) : — 
(?<Nf «  pedUiar  Ctars  tn  the  Pireservation  afomr  Rdigion 
and  Liberties ;  a  Sermon  on  1  Sam,  xit,  7  (1716, 8vo) : — 
Sermon^  MaU.  a»v,  40  (1780,  4to)  :-^ermon,  MaU,  ar, 
84  (1788,  ^i^ Popish  Idolatry  a  sli-ong  Reason  why 
all  Protectants  should  sealous'y  tppose  the  present  Rebell- 
ion f  A  Sermon  on  1  Cor,  «,  14  (1746, 4to). 

Pepusch,  JoH(Aif)N  Christopher,  one  of  the 
greatest  theoretical  musicians  of  modem  times,  a  con- 
temporary and  associate  of  Handel,  was  born  in  1667 
at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  then  minister  of  a 
Protestant  congregation.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  was  given  a 
lucrative  position,  which  he  held  until  his  thirtieth 
year.  The  tyranny  of  his  royal  master,  Frederick  I, 
inclined  Pepusch  to  quit  the  country  and  seek  employ- 
ment abroad.  He  visited  Holland,  but  after  a  year's 
tarry  went  over  to  England.  He  reached  London  in 
1700,  and  was  engaged  as  musician  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  where  it  is  thought  he  assisted  in  adapting 
the  operas  which  were  performed  there.  In  his  private 
studies  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  especially  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  he 
regarded  as  far  superior  to  anything  that  the  modems 
were  capable  of  producing.  In  1710  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  which 
existed  untU  1790.  In  1712  he,  together  with  Handel, 
was  engaged  by  the  duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  Timon) 
to  compose  for  the  chapel  at  Cannons.  In  1718  the 
University  of  Oxford  admitted  him  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music.  In  1724  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  join  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  col- 
lege in  the  Bermudas ;  but  as  the  ship  was  wrecked 
the  project  was  precipitately  abandoned.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  undertook,  in  1780,  to  com- 
pose and  adapt  the  music  for  the  **  Beggar's  Opera.'' 
In  1781  appeared  his  Treatise  on  Harmony,  which  long 
continued  a  standard  work,  and  is  still  studied  by  art- 
ists of  the  first  order.  In  1737  he  was  chosen  organist 
for  the  Charter-House.  Having  written  a  paper  on 
the  ancient'  genera,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  the  year  1746,  he  soon  afterwards  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1762. 
(J.H.W.) 

PepazianB  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Mon- 
tanists  (q.  v.),  because  Montanus  is  said  to  have  taught 
that  a  place  called  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  was  the  chosen 
spot  at  which  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  was  des- 
tined to  begin. 

Pent  (or  Bursa)  is  the  name  of  a  four-ooraered 
oase  for  the  keeping  of  the  corporale,  and  is  of  the 
same  material  and  color  as  the  altar-dress.    The  oil 


for  the  anointing  of  the  sick  and  the  host  wen  esrried 
by  the  priests  in  the  peim,  hung  about  the  neck. 

Peraccinl,  Gviskfpb,  called  //  Mhnandekse,  sn 
Italian  painter,  was  bora  at  Mirandola  in  1672:  Ac- 
cording  to  Crespi,  he  studied  under  Mare'  Antcmio 
Fnmceschini,  whose  style  he  adopted.  He  execoted 
some  works  for  the  churches  at  Bologna.  He  naet 
not  be  confounded  with  Pietro  Paltronieri,  celled  Mi- 
rand/jlese  dalle  prospeUino.  He  died  in  1764.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArU,  fi,  676. 

Persea  (Ilcpaia,  from  iripav,  heyond),  a  name  given 
to  a  portion  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  or  on  tin 
east  side  of  that  river,  the  ancient  possession  of  the 
two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  According  to  Jo> 
sephus  (  War,  id,  8, 8),  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  bj 
Jordan,  east  by  Philadelphia,  north  by  Pella,  and  sooth 
by  the  castle  of  Machasros.  The  country  was  frmtfol, 
abounding  with  pines,  olive-trees,  palm-trees,  and  odi- 
er  plants,  which  grew  in  the  fields  in  great  abundance; 
it  was  well  watered  with  springs  and  torrents  from  tfae 
mountains.  It  corresponds  in  an  enlarged  Kose  to 
"the  r^ion  round  about  Jordan"  (v)  ircp<xwpoc  rov 
'lopidyov,  Matt,  ill,  6 ;  Luke  iii,  8 ;  the  earlier  *^9  of 
Gen.  xiii,  10).  See  Palbstins.  The  events  connect- 
ed with  this  region  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  are  noticed 
under  the  articles  Gilbad  and  Babhan.  It  woeld 
seem  to  have  lieen  partially  visited  by  our  Lord  (John 
z,  14).     See  Bbthabara. 

Peneans  were  the  followers  of  Enphrates  of  Fen, 
in  Cicilia,  who  is  said  to  have  befieved  that  there  are  in 
the  Trinity  three  Fathers,  three  Sons,  and  three  Holy 
Ghosts.  It  has  been  alleged  tliat  in  opposition  to  tkb 
class  of  heretics  was  framed  the  clause  in  the  Athso»> 
sian  creed  which  says,  "  So  there  is  one  Father,  not 
three  Fathers ;  one  Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy 
Ghost,  not  throe  Holy  Ghosts." 

Peraga,  Bonaventura  de,  an  Italian  csrdinsi, 
was  bora  June  12, 1882,  in  Padua.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine  while  very  young,  went  ts 
study  in  Paris,  and  there  taught  theology.  He  «» 
a  fHend  of  Petrarch,  and  it  was  be  who  pronounced  Ui 
funeral  oration  (1874).  Three  years  later  he  vif 
elected  general  of  his  order  (1877).  When  schiani  en- 
tered the  Church,  Bonaventura  declared  himself  fv 
Urban  YI,  who  rewarded  him  by  giving  him  a  car- 
dinal's hat  (1878).  His  seal  for  the  court  ef  Bom 
proved  &tal  to  him:  he  was  killed  while  passing  over 
the  bridge  St.  Angelo  to  go  to  the  Vatican,  and  FriD^aU 
de  Carrara,  tyrant  of  Padua,  is  suspected  of  ordering 
the  deed.  But  no  historian  has  yet  given  a  proof  of 
this  crime,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  (he  predse  date  of 
the  year  in  which  it  was  committed,  though  it  was 
supposed  to  be  about  1890.  The  cardinal  is  none  tiM 
less  made  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  and  the  continnston 
of  the  Aetes  des  Saints  have  admitted  him  into  their 
vast  coUection  (vol.  zi,  June  10).  He  had  cuuipoeed 
commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Jsmei. 
lives  of  saints,  sernmns,  etc  See  Petrarqne,  Rmm 
senUium,  lib.  xi,  ep.  26 ;  Scardeoni,  A  niiq.  Patas,  1th.  ii; 
J.  Pamphile,  B^.  Angustimana  ;  Tommasini,  fiM,  Pa- 
tavina,  p. 76;  Tinboechl,  Storia deOa letter. ItoLr,!^ 
141.~Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxziz,  662. 

Perah.    See  Molb. 

Perambolatioii  is  the  term  affiled  to  the  Eng- 
lish practice  of  wxltistg  romnd  a  parish  in  order  to  ss- 
certain  its  boundaries.  This  perambulation  was,  sad 
still  is,  usually  performed  on  Ascension  day  (q.  ^'X 
Dr.  Hooke  says:  ** Perambulations  tor  aaontsinlng 
the  boundaries  of  parishes  are  to  be  made  by  the  min- 
ister, churchwmidens,  and  parishioners,  by  going  ioimd 
the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about  Aseensicei  week. 
The  parishioners  may  jostiiy  going  otot  any  ns&'i 
land  in  their  perambulations  acooiding  to  usage;  sod. 
it  is  said,  may  abate  all  nuisances  in  their  wsj." 
There  is  a  small  liomfly,  conatitttting  the  foutb  ysti 
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of  tbe  "  Homily  for  Rogatfon  Week,"  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  on  the  above  occasion.  Perambn- 
lation  is  now  known  as  heaHng  tAeparith  ftotmdi,  as  the 
marks  are  struck  with  a  stick. 

This  ancient  castom  had  a  twofold  object.  It  was 
designed  to  sopplicate  the  divine  blessing  on  the  frnits 
of  the  eartli,  and  to  preserve  in  all  classes  of  tbe  com- 
mnnity  a  correct  knowledge  of  and  dne  respect  for  the 
bounds  of  parochial  and  individual  property.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  a  still  older  custom 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  called  Tenninalia,  and 
Ambarvalia,  wliich  were  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god 
Terminus  and  the  goddess  Ceres.  On  its  becoming  a 
Christian  custom  the  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  of  course  discarded,  and  those  of  Christianity 
substituted.  It  was  appointed  to  l>e  observed  on  one 
of  the  Rogation  (q.  v.)  days,  which  were  the  three  days 
next  before  Ascension  day.  **  Before  the  Reformation 
parochial  perambulations  were  conducted  with  g^at 
ceremony.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  large  ban- 
ner, priests  in  surplices  and  with  crosses,  and  other 
persons  with  hand-bells,  banners,  and  staves,  followed 
l*y  most  of  the  parishioneTS,  walked  in  procession 
round  the  parish,  stopping  at  crosses,  forming  crosses 
on  the  ground,  *  saying  or  singing  gospels  to  the  com,' 
and  allowing  ^drinkings  and  good  cheer'  (Grindal's 
Remains,  p.  141, 241,  and  note;  Whitgift's  Work",  iii, 
266,  267 ;  Tindal's  Works,  iii,  62, 234,  Parker  Society's 
edition),  which  was  remarluible,  as  the  Rogation  days 
were  appointed  fasts.  From  tbe  different  practices 
observed  on  the  occasion  the  custom  received  the  var 
rioos  names  ot  processioning,  roffotioning,  perambukUing, 
and  gangiug  the  boundaries ;  and  the  week  in  which  it 
was  observed  was  called  Rogation  toeeki  Cross  week, 
because  crosses  were  borne  in  the  processions;  and 
Grass  week,  because  the  Rogation  days  being  fasts, 
vegetables  formed  the  chief  portion  of  diet.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  ceremonies  and  practices  deemed  ob- 
jectionable were  abolished,  and  only  *  the  useful  and 
harmless  part  of  the  custom  retained.'  Yet  its  observ- 
ance was  considered  so  desirable  that  a  homily  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  injunctions  were  issued 
requiring  that  for  *  the  perambulation  of  the  circuits 
of  parishes  the  people  should  once  in  the  year,  at  the 
time  accustomed,  with  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walk  about  the  par- 
ishes, as  they  were  accustomed,  and  at  their  return  to 
the  church  make  their  common  prayer.  And  tbe  cu- 
rate, in  their  said  common  perambulations,  was  at  cer^ 
tain  convenient  places  to  admonish  the  people  to  give 
thanks  to  God  (while  beholding  of  his  benefits),  and 
for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits  upon  the 
face  of  tbe  earth,  with  the  saying  of  the  103d  Psalm. 
At  which  time  also  the  said  minister  was  required  to 
iBcnlcate  these,  or  such  like  sentences :  Cursed  be  he 
which  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbor ; 
or  such  other  order  of  prayers  as  should  be  lawfully 
appointed'  (Bums,  Ecdesiattioal  Law,  iii,  61 ;  Grindal, 
Ranains,  p.  168).  Those  engaged  in  the  processions 
usually  had  refreshments  provided  for  them  at  certain 
parts  of  the  parish,  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  cir- 
cuit  of  some  parishes,  was  necessary ;  yet  the  cost  of 
such  refreshment  was  not  to  he  defrayed  by  the  parish, 
nor  could  such  refreshment  be  claimed  as  a  custom  from 
any  particular  house  or  family.  But  small  annuities 
were  often  bequeathed  to  provide  such  refreshments. 
In  the  parish  of  Edgcott,  Buckinghamshire,  there  was 
about  an  acre  of  land,  let  at  £8  a  year,  called  '  Gang 
Monday  Land,'  which  was  left  to  the  parish  officers  to 
provide  cakes  and  beer  for  those  who  took  part  in  the 
annual  perambulation  of  the  parish.  To  this  day  ques- 
tions of  disputed  boundary  between  parishes  are  inva- 
riably settled  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  peram- 
bulations ;  for  in  such  questions  immemorial  custom 
18  conclusive.  And  so  for  are  they  recognised  in  law 
that  the  parishioners  on  such  occasions  are  entitled  to 
trespass  on  lands,  and  even  to  enter  private  houses  if 


these  stand  on  the  boundary  line.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  parochial  principle  has  never  been  developed  as 
in  England,  there  seem  to  be  few  traces  of  a  similar 
practice.  But  as  between  neighboring  landowners, 
a  brieve  of  perambulation  is  the  technical  remedy  for 
setting  right  a  dispute  as  to  boundaries  or  marches ; 
and  perambulating  or  'riding'  the  liounds  of  boroughs 
is  a  common  practice.  .  The  necessity  or  determination 
to  perambulate  along  the  old  track  often  occasioned 
curious  incidents.  If  a  canal  had  been  cut  through 
the  boundary  of  a  parish,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
some  of  the  parishioners  should  pass  through  the  water. 
Where  a  river  formed  part  of  the  boundary  line,  tbe 
procession  either  passed  along  it  in  boats,  or  some  of 
the  party  stripped  and  swam  along  it,  or  boys  were 
thrown  into  it  at  customary  places.  If  a  house  had 
been  erected  on  the  boundary  line,  tbe  procession 
claimed  the  right  to  pass  through  it.  A  house  in 
Buckinghamshire,  still  existing,  has  an  oven  passing 
over  the  boundary  line.  It  was  customary  in  the 
perambulations  to  put  a  boy  into  this  recess  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  boundary  line.  At  various 
parts  of  the  pwish  boundaries,  two  or  three  of  the  vil- 
lage boys  were  *  bumped* — that  is,  a  certain  part  of 
the  person  was  swung  against  a  stone  wall,  a  tree,  a 
post,  or  an}'  other  hard  object  which  happened  to  be 
near  the  parish  boundary.  This,  it  will  scarcely  be 
doubted,  was  an  effectual  method  of  recording  the 
boundaries  in  the  memory  of  these  haUermg'rams,  and 
of  those  who  witnessed  this  curious  mode  of  registra- 
tion. Tbe  custom  of  perambulating  parishes  contin- 
ued in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  a  late  period,  but 
the  religious  portion  of  it  was  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, omitted.  The  custom  has,  however,  of  late 
years  been  revived  in  its  integrity  in  many  parishes" 
(Charol>ers). 

Peranda,  Santo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1566.  According  to  Ridolfl,  he  first  studied 
under  the  younger  Palma,  and  afterwards  with  Leon- 
ardo Corona,  of  Mnrano.  In  his  first  performance  he 
followed  the  prompt  and  hasty  manner  of  Palma ;  but 
he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where,  by  diligently 
studying  tbe  antique  and  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, he  formed  a  B^*le  of  his  own,  more  finished  and 
correct.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  Improved  his 
coloring  by  contemplating  the  works  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  Veronese,  so  that  he  became  as  accomplished 
in  coloring  as  he  was  before  in  design.  He  executed 
many  works  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  and 
was  employed  in  decorating  the  ducal  palaces  at  Ven- 
ice, Miranddb,  and  Modena  with  various  subjects  from 
Mstory.  *'His  nsual  manner,"  says  Lanzi,  **very 
much  resembles  Palma,  while  in  the  large  histories 
which  he  produced  at  Venice  and  Mirandola  he  ap- 
pears in  a  more  practical  character  of  his  own.  Yet 
he  was  of  a  more  slow  and  reflective  turn,  and  more 
studious  of  art— qualities  which,  in  the  decline  of  age, 
led  him  to  adopt  a  very  delicate  and  labored  manner. 
He  was  not  ambitious  of  equalling  his  contemporaries 
in  the  number  of  his  works,  but  his  aim  was  to  surpass 
them  in  correctness ;  nor  did  he  anywhere  succeed  bet- 
ter in  his  object  than  in  his  Chr'ui  taken  down  from  tke 
Cross,  in  the  church  of  San  Procolo  at  Venice."  He 
had  several  disciples,  among  whom  was  Matteo  Pon- 
zone.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1638.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  qfthe  Fine  Arts,  ii,  673. 

Per  AnntLluin  et  Baotilum  were  those  bish- 
oprics given  by  handing  over  the  ring  and  skiff. 

P^rard-CaBtel,  FBAN90ia,  a  French  canonist,  was 
bom  at  Vire  in  1647.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paris, 
he  entered  into  a  business  relating  to  benefices,  under 
the  direction  of  his  uncle,  banker  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  whom  he  soon  succeeded.  He  afterwards  became 
a  lawyer  to  the  grand  council,  and,  exhausted  by  1al)or 
and  too  close  application,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1687. 
We  have  of  his  works,  Parapka»e  sur  h  Commentaire 
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de  Dumotdin  ad  ReguUu  CcmoeUarim  (Paris,  1688  or 
1(J85,  ful.): — Remar^wt  sur  lei  ViJbiUioiu  du  droit 
Canonique  (de  DeflmaisoiiB)  (ibid.  1700,  fol.)^  **  a  nvork 
which  is  of  more  value,"  says  Camus, "  than  the  i>{^iM- 
Hons  themselves ;"  the  first  edition,  without  notes,  is 
1668, 4to ;  the  second,  1674, 8  small  vols.  4to :— JVomeoa 
rtcaeil  de  pbaieun  questione  notablee  sur  lea  matures 
beneficialee  (ibid.  1689,  2  vols,  foh}  i^TraiU  mmmabre 
de  Vtuoffe  etdela  pratique  de  la  cour  de  Rome  pour  feav 
'  pidiiUm  dee  stgrnUuree  et  prooieioHa  dee  b^n^ficeB  de 
France  (ibid.  1717,  2  vols.  12mo),  with  remarks  by 
Guill.  Noyer.  Some  authors  believe  that  the  latter 
work  is  by  Castel,  uncle  of  P6rard,  who  may  have  cor- 
rected it.  See  Denys-Simon,  BibHoth,  BieL  dee  Auieun 
de  Droit;  Camus,  BUUioth. d'unAvocat!  Richard  et  Si- 
mon, Biblioth.  sacrie,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GMrale^ 
xxxix,  668. 

PerStad  were  a  veiy  obscure  Gnostic  sect,  re- 
lated to  the  OpMtft  (q.  v.).  They  are  first  named  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  definitely  described,  L  e.  in 
some  detail,  by  Hippoly tos  (Refut.  v,'  124).  The  latter 
was  followed  by  Theodoret,  but  no  new  information 
about  them  was  added  by  him  (ffaret,  fab,  i,  17). 
This  sect  appears  to  hare  been  called  Perats,  or  Pe- 
ratici,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Euboea,  i.e.  the  land  beyond  (wkpav) 
the  continent,  as  Pertea  was  the  district  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  this  is  the  only  fiict  stated  about  them  by 
Clement'  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii,  17,  ad  fin.).  Bat 
they  afterwards  gave  another  meaning  to  the  name,  that 
of  "  Transcendentalists"  (lltpaoai)^  because,  through 
their  knowledge  of  the  divine  mysteries,  they  were 
qualified  to  "  proceed  through  the  pass  beyond  destruc- 
tion." Hippolytus  says  they  originated  with  Euphra- 
tes the  Peratic  and  Celbes  the  Carystian  (the  latter 
being  also  called  Ademes  and  Acembes  the  Carystian 
both  by  Hippolytus  and  Theodoret),  but  no  particulars 
are  given  about  either. 

The  Peratss  appear  to  have  been  a  local  sect,  and 
their  peculiar  yviuaic  was  a  recondite  philosophy  found- 
ed on  theories  associated  with  the  constellations  of  as- 
tronomers, and  on  serpent-worship.  Hippolytus  says 
that  they  and  their  doctrine  had  been  very  little  known 
until  he  described  them,  and  that  the  latter  were  so  in- 
tricate that  it  was  difficult  to  give  a  compendious  no- 
tion of  them.  But,  after  stating  many  details  of  their 
strange  system,  he  goes  on  to  sum  it  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  which  make  it  evident  that  their  system 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  general  Ophitic  notions. 
They  held  that  the  universe  u  Father,  Son,  and  Mat- 
ter, each  of  the  three  having  endless  capacities  in  it- 
self;  intermediate  between  Matter  and  the  Father  sits 
the  Son — ^the  Logos,  the  Serpent — always  being  in  mo- 
tion towards  the  unmoving  Father  and  towards  mov- 
ing Matter.  At  one  time  the  Son  is  turned  towards 
the  Father,  and  receives  powers  into  his  own  person ; 
at  another  time  he  takes  up  these  powers,  and  turns 
towards  Matter.  Then  Matter,  devoid  of  attribute, 
and  being  un&shioned,  moulds  itself  into  forms  from 
the  Son,  which  the  Son  moulded  from  the  Father. 
They  believed,  further,  in  a  Demiurge,  who  works  de- 
struction and  death,  and  that  men  could  be  saved  from 
his  power  only  through  the  Son,  who  is  the  Serpent. 
In  addition  to  this  fundamental  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  PeratsB  had  also  many  secret  mysteries, 
which  Hippol^'tus  says  could  not  be  mentioned  by 
him  on  account  of  their  profanity  (JPkilosoph.  v,  7-13 ; 
X,  6).  See  Baxmann,  in  Illgen's  Zeitechr,/,  hiatoriecAe 
Theologie,  1860 ;  Taylor,  Hippulytua^  p.  84 ;  Ueberweg, 
Hiat.  ofPhiloa,  i,  280-285.     (J.  H.  W.) 

P6rault  (or,  better,  Peyraud),  Quillaome,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  about  1190  in  Peyraud.  a 
village  of  V ivarals,  then  in  the  diocese  of  Vienna,  now 
in  the  department  of  Ardeche.  Doctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Gnillaume  entered  quite  young  the 
Order  of  St^  Dominic,  and  soon  acqitirad  a  geneiml 


teem  by  the  pmity  of  his  manners,  by  Ua  doctrine^ 
and  by  his  talents  in  the  pulpit.  Philip  of  Savoy,  who, 
without  having  received  orders,  waa  elected  in  1246 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  chose  him  for  suffragan  bishop, 
and  Guillaume,  clothed  with  a  title  ta  par^Uma^  per- 
formed episcopal  duties  in  the  diooeae  for  more  than 
ten  years,  which  has  led  into  error  Laandro  Albeiti, 
Altamura,  and  Severt,  who  have  placed  him  among 
the  archbishops  of  Lyons.  Pdmnlt  died  at  Lyons  in 
1266.  We  have  of  his  works,  8»unma  de  titiia  et  virtik' 
tiima,  Qi  which  the  last  edUion  (Paris,  1668,  4to)  is  a 
work  much  praised  by  Gerson : — CommeaUarium  de  Re- 
ffula  Sancti  Benedicti  (1500,  8vo);  printed  without 
name  of  place,  year,  or  printer,  and  attributed  in  a  MiJt. 
to  William  of  Poitiers : — a  treatise,  De  erttdMime  rvfi- 
ffioaontmf  often  printed  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere, 
and  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Imbert,  geneial 
of  the  Dominicans: — a  collection  of  sermons  De  H- 
veraia  et  defeatia,  of  which  more  than  twelve  editiooe 
have  been  published ;  the  last  at  Orleans,  1674, 8vo  :~ 
a  treatise,  De  eruditione  Principum^  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome,  1570,  8vo.  A  treatise  entitled  VartaOHm 
vMonun^vc  erfsnpfa  has  been  wrongly  attributed  Id 
Guillaome  P4rault;  it  is  by  Nicolas  de  Hanappe^ 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  See  Echard,  Scriptor.  ordw. 
Prcedic.  i,  182;  Touron,  Hommea  iUuat,  de  tordrt  de 
Scnnt  D'tninique;  GaUia  CkrisL  voL  v. — Hoefor,  iVovt. 
Biog,  GMrakf  zxzix,  656. 

F^rault,  Ralmond,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bora 
May  28, 1485,  at  Surges  (Saintonge).  Tlie  son  of 
poor  artisans,  he  was  first  a  school-teacher  in  bis  own 
village,  then  at  La  Rochelle,  and,  thanks  to  some  ben- 
e&ctors,  he  entered  as  burser  the  College  of  Navane, 
in  Paris.  Received  as  doctor,  and  appointed  prior  of 
Saint-Gilles  at  Snrg^res,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  ren- 
dered himself  useful  to  popes  Paul  II,  Sextos  IV,  and 
Innocent  VI 11.  The  latter  sent  him  in  1487  to  Germany 
to  collect  the  alms  designed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and,  although  tUs  nunciatory 
had  not  gained  for  himself  much  honor,  Raimond  was 
nevertheless  rewarded  for  his  travels  and  labcMV  by 
the  bishopric  of  Gurck,  in  Oarinthia.  Alexander  VI 
made  him  a  cardinal  in  September,  1498,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  king  Charles  VII  I,  and  it  was  he 
who,  in  the  name  of  this  prince,  signed  at  Rome,  Sept. 
6, 1494,  the  act  of  donation  or  cession  of  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  made  to  Fhuice  by  Andreaa  Fsleokv 
gus,  prince  of  Romania,  sole  heir  of  the  empire.  His 
favorable  inclinations  towards  France,  his  native  land, 
appeared  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of 
Naples,  when  he  raised  his  voice  to  complain  of  the 
intrigues  and  the  odious  conduct  of  Alexander  VI  oa 
the  subject  of  prince  Zizim,  son  of  Mohammed  II. 
Cardinal  P^ranlt  obtoined  in  1506  the  bishopric  of 
Saintes,  where  he  never  resided,  and  was  appointed  by 
Julius  II  legate  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The 
favor  which  he  eigoyed  with  the  different  pnpos  ex- 
cited jealousy  against  him ;  also,  certain  authors  have 
treated  him  very  ill;  others,  on  the  contrary.  Iiavv 
bestowed  the  g^reatest  praises  upon  his  probitj  and 
manners.  He  died  at  Viterbo  Sept.  6, 1506.  He  has 
left,  among  others,  works  entitled  De  digmialle  aaterdo- 
tali  auper  omnea  regea: — De  Actia  atda  Lubeei  el  m  /to- 
nia  EpialoUe.- — different  ffarangaiea.  See  GaOia  Ckria-^ 
tiana^  vol.  ii ;  Hugues  du  Teurs,  Le  CUriff  de  Fr.  vol. 
ii ;  Anbury,  Hiai.  dea  Cardan. ;  Berthier,  Hial.  de  tEgL 
Gallic,  vol.  xvli ;  Briand,  Biat.  de  tEgfiae  SaaUone  et 
Avniaienne^  vol.  iL  —  Hoefer,  Naatv.  Biog,  Gimhnak, 
xxxix,  556. 

Per'axim  [some  Pera^dm],  Mount  (Heb.  JTor 
Perataim,  D'^SC'ni^'^n,  moamtain  ofdeflai  Sept.  opoc 
aoffitiv  [apparently  by  mistake  for  D^TOli];  Valg. 
Mona  i^mmoA'/ai),  a  fdaoe  mentioned  by  the  piopbec 
Isaiah,  in  warning  the  Israelites  of  the  divine  v«». 
geance  aboot  to  come  upon  the  nation,  witii  whirh 
they  did  not  seem  sufficiently  impressed,  rsfeiiiac  t« 
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InstancM  of  Grod*8  wnth  exhibited  in  their  past  bis- 
toiy  in  these  vrords:  **The  Lord  Bhall  rise  up  as  in 
MouiU  PeroMim,  he  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  vsdley  of 
Gibeon*'  (Isa.  xxviii,  21).  The  commentators  almost 
unanimously  take  his  reference  to  be  to  David's  vioto- 
ries  at  Baal-persxim  and  Gibeon  (Gesenius,  Strachey), 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and  Joshua's 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  at  Gibeon  and  fieth<4ioron 
on  the  other  (Bichhom,  Koeenmttller,  Michaelis).  Hen- 
dewerk  thinks  reference  is  made  to  '*the  breach  of 
Uzzah"  (nT9  Y'\^,  Pertz-Uzaah)  described  in  2  Sam. 
vi,  6-8  {pie  Deiitera-Jetaiaschen  Weissaff.  ad  loc.) ;  but 
tiiat  narrative  contains  no  mention  of  any  mount. 
Ewald  supposes  the  prophet  may  allude  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Canaanites  at  Gibeon  by  Joshua  {Die  Pro- 
pheten^  ad  loc.) ;  though  in  another  place  he  dlstinctlj' 
states  that  Mount  Perazim  is  the  same  place  which  is 
called  BaaWperazim  {Geschichte  des  Volkea  Israel,  iii, 
187f  note  8).  Isaiah  in  this  passage  doubtless  alludes 
to  David's  conquest  of  the  Philistines.  "  And  David 
came  to  Baal-perazim,  and  smote  them  there,  and  said, 
The  Lord  hath  broken  forth  (1^"^B)  upon  mine  enemies 
before  me,  as  the  breach  of  waters  (0^73  V^BS). 
Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Baal-pera- 
zim"  (D^:e-)B  b93, 2  Sam.  v,  20).  The  play  upon  the 
word  is  characteristic.  It  seems  probable,  as  Ewald 
states  (/.  c),  that  there  was  a  high-place  of  Baal  upon 
the  top  of  the  mount,  and  hence  the  name  Baal-pera- 
zim.  See  Baal.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  second  clause  of  the  passage  Isaiah  men- 
tions  another  instance  of  divine  wrath  in  the  valley 
of  Git>eon,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv  the  historian  connects 
with  the  victor}'  at  Baal-perazim  a  second  victory  of 
David  over  the  Philistines,  in  which  it  is  said  **  they 
smote  the  host  of  the  Philistines  from  Gibeon  even  to 
Gazer*'  (ver.  16).  The  exact  locality  of  Mount  Pera- 
zim is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  some  of  the 
heights  on  the  borders  of  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (1 
Chron.  xiv,  9 ;  2  Sam.  v,  18),  and  consequently  not  fkr 
distant  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  account  of  Josephns 
(^Ant.  rii,  4, 1),  David's  victory  assumes  much  larger 
proportions  than  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  The  at- 
tack is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  *'all 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  many  other  warlike  nations 
besides."  He  places  the  scene  of  the  encounter  in  the 
*^  groves  of  weeping,"  as  if  alluding  to  the  Baca  of 
Psa.  Ixxxiv.     See  Baal-perazim. 

Perceptioii.  This  word  refers  to  our  reception 
of  knowledge  through  the  senses,  an  operation  which  to 
the  common  understanding  seems  simple  enough ;  but, 
viewed  philosophically,  is  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty. Perception,  considered  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, refers  exclusively  to  the  outer,  or  the  object 
world — the  world  of  extended  matter  and  its  proper- 
ties. The  names  for  the  act  of  knowing  one's  own 
mind — the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  individual — 
are  self  -  consciousness  and  self- introspection.  The 
word  "  consciousness"  is  sometimes  improperly  limited 
to  this  signification.  Locke  used  the  term  "  reflec- 
tion" for  the  same  meaning;  but  this  is  ambiguou5>, 
and  is  now  disused.  All  our  knowledge  is  thus  said 
(by  those  that  deny  innate  ideas)  to  spring  from  two 
sources — ^perception  and  self-consciousness. 

Sir  William  HamUton  {Intel.  Pow,  essay  i,  ch.  i)  no- 
tices tlie  following  meanings  of  perception^  as  applied 
to  different  fiiculties,  acts,  and  objects :  1.  PercpHf*,  in 
its  primary  philosophical  signification,  as  in  the  mouths 
of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely  equivalent  to  com- 
prehension, notion,  cognition  in  general.  2.  An  ap- 
prehension, a  becoming  aware  of,  consciousness.  Per- 
cepHcn  the  Cartesians  really  identified  with  ufeo,  and 
allowed  them  only  a  logical  distinction ;  the  same  rep- 
resentative act  being  called  idea,  inasmuch  as  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  representation ;  and  perception,  inasmuch 
as  we  regard  it  as  a  consciousness  of  such  representa- 


tion. 8.  Perception  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of 
sense  alone.  This  limitation  was  first  formally  im- 
posed by  Reid,  and  thereafter  by  Kant  4.  A  still  more 
restricted  meaning,  through  the  authority  of  Reid,  is 
perception  (proper),  in  contrast  to  teneation  (proper). 
He  defines  sensitive  perception  simply  as  that  act  of 
conscionsness  whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body,  (a) 
certain  special  aflfections,  whereof,  as  an  animated  or- 
ganism, it  is  contingently  susceptible ;  and  (6)  those 
gemeral  rekOions  o/extention  under  which,  as  a  material 
organism,  it  necessarily  exists.  Of  these  perceptions, 
the  former,  which  is  thus  conversant  about  a  stAject- 
object,  is  sensation  proper ;  the  latter,  which  is  thus  con- 
versant about  an  obfect-obfedy  is  perception  proper. 

Two  great  disputes  connect  themselves  with  percep- 
tion, both  raised  into  their  full  prominence  in  the  phil- 
osophical world  by  bishop  Berkeley.  The  first  is  the 
origin  of  our  judgments  of  the  distances  and  real  mag- 
nitudes of  visible  bodies.  In  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  on  this  subject,  Berkeley  maintained  that 
these  were  learned  by  experience,  and  not  known  by 
the  mere  act  of  vision.  The  second  question  relates 
to  the  grounds  we  have  for  asserting  the  existence  of 
an  external  and  material  world,  which,  in  the  view  of 
Berkeley,  was  bound  up  with  the  other.  Inasmuch  as 
perception  is  a  mental  act,  and  knowledge  is  something 
contained  in  a  mind,  what  reason  have  we  for  believ- 
ing in  the  existence  of  objects  apart  from  our  minds  ? 
or  what  is  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  so-called  ex- 
ternal world?  The  following  sentences  show  in  what 
manner  Berkeley  opened  up  the  question :  **  That  nei- 
ther our  thoughts  nor  passions  nor  ideas,  formed  by 
the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  ev- 
erybody will  allow ;  and  it  seems  no  less  evident  that 
the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense, 
however  blended  or  combined  together  (i.  e.  whatever 
objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in 
a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge may  be  obtained  of  this  by  any  one  that  shall  at- 
tend to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  eriat  when  applied 
to  sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on  I  say  exists 
— i.  e.  I  see  and  feel  it ;  and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study, 
I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I  was 
in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other 
spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  There  was  an  odor — 
i.  e.  it  was  smelled ;  there  was  a  sound — that  is  to  say, 
it  was  heard ;  a  color  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived 
by  sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  I  can  understand  by 
these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as  to  what  is  said 
of  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things,  without 
any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that  seems  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  Their  eue  is  percipiy  nor  is  it 
possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them.'*  See 
Berkeley.  This  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  amounting, 
it  was  said,  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world  (which  is  far  from  a  correct  view  of  it),  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Hume,  who,  on  similar  reasoning,  denied 
the  existence  of  mind,  and  resolved  the  universe  into 
a  mere  flow  of  ideas  and  impressions  without  any  sub- 
ject to  be  impressed,  acknowledging,  nevertheless, 
that  he  felt  himself  unable,  practically,  to  acquiesce  in 
his  own  unanswerable  arguments.  There  was  obvi- 
ously some  great  mistake  in  a  mode  of  reasoning  that 
brought  about  a  dead-lock  of  this  description ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  the  work  of  metaphyeical  philosophy 
since  that  time  to  endeavor  to  put  the  perception  of 
the  world  on  an  admissible  footing.  Dr.  Reid  re- 
claimed against  Berkeley  and  Hume  by  appealing  to 
common-sense,  or  unreasoning  instinct,  as  a  sufiicient 
foundation  for  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  world 
apart  from  our  own  minds.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  expounded  the  same  view  with  greater  clearness 
and  precision.  He  considers  that  our  conscionsness 
tells  us  at  once  that  in  the  act  of  perceiving  there  is 
both  Aperceivkiff  titbfed — self,  or  the  mind — and  an  ea> 
temal  reoHt^^  in  relation  with  sense,  as  the  object  per* 
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caved.  "  Of  the  existence  of  both  these  things,"  he 
says,  "I  am  convinced;  liecause  I  am  conscious  of 
knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately  in  something 
else,  as  r^re$aUedy  but  immediately  in  itself,  cu  exiai^ 
ing.  Of  their  mutual  dependence  I  am  no  less  con- 
vinced, because  each  is  apprehended  equally  and  at 
once,  in  the  same  indivbible  energy,  the  one  not  pre- 
ceding or  determining,  the  other  not  following  or  de- 
termined; and  because  each  is  apprehended  out  of 
and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  other"  ( iVbris,  p.  747). 
Much  as  Hamilton  has  labored  to  elucidate  this  doc- 
trine in  all  its  bearings,  it  has  not  been  universally 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  Bfany  believe  that  be  hu 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  our  constitution  what 
admits  of  being  still  further  resolved,  and  has  mis- 
taken an  acquisition  of  the  mature  mind  for  a  prim- 
itive or  instinctive  revelation.  Professor  Ferrier,  in 
his  IfutUnUs  of  Meiaphjfiict,  has  gone  through  the 
question  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and  elabora- 
tion. His  main  position  is  the  inseparability  of  the 
subject  and  the  object  in  perception  (a  position  also 
maintained  by  Hamilton  in  the  above  extract),  which 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  common  assumption  as  to 
the  independent  exbtence  of  matter.  Indeed,  he  re- 
duces the  received  dogma  of  the  existence  of  matter 
per  M  to  a  selfKMintradiction,  and  builds  up  a  system 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  correlation,  or  necessary 
connection,  of  the  mind  perceiving  with  the  object  per- 
ceived. He  thus  approaches  nearer  to  Berkeley  than 
to  Hamilton  or  to  Keid. — Chambers.  See  Porter,  In- 
teU(^t  {  Ue)>erweg,  Hist,  of  Philos. ;  Soufh.  R  v,  Oct 
1873,  art.  viii ;   Wettm,  Rev.  Jan.  1873,  p.  119. 

Ferce'Val,  Alfred  P.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  this  century, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow 
of  All-Soul's  College.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he 
WAS  in  1824  made  rector  of  East  Horsley,  and  finally 
chaplain  to  the  queen.  He  died  in  1868.  He  pub- 
lished, Reasons  why  I  am  not  a  Member  of  the  Bib'e  So- 
detff  (Lond.  1880,  8vo) :  —  The  Roman  Schism  Illu  - 
tratedfrom  the  Records  of  the  CathoUe  Church  (Lond. 

1886,  8vo): — Historical  NoUce*  conccmng  some  of  the 
Peculiar  Tenets  of  the  Churd^  of  Rome  (new  ed.  I^nd. 

1887,  12mo) : — Sermons^  preached  chieffy  at  the  Chapel 
Roynl^  St,  Jameses  (Lond.  1889, 8vo) : — An  Apology  for 
the  Doctrine  ofApostoUca*  Succession^  wiUi  an  Appendix 
on  the  English  Orders  (Lond.  1841,  2d  ed.  sm.  8vo) : — 
A  CoUecUnn  of  Papers  connected  with  the  Theolngical 
Movement  r/1833  (Lond.  1842,  Syo):— Results  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Tour  in  Holland  and  Northern  Germany 
(Und.  1846, 12mo)  -.—Plain  Lectures  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (Lond.  1846). 

Pexcival,  Thomas,  an  English  physician,  eminent 
as  a  writer  on  philosophic  and  genenl  social  topics, 
was  born  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  in  1740.  After 
Btud3'ing  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  he  settled  at  Man- 
chester, and  there  founded  a  literary  and  philosophical 
society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president.  He  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  during  the 
later  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  moral  philos- 
ophy, and  he  published  several  popular  works  on  this 
subject.  In  bis  religious  tenets  he  was  a  strict  dis- 
senter from  the  Church  of  England,  but  was  very  tem- 
perate and  unobtrusive  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  uni- 
versally respected  by  the  inhalntants  of  Manchester, 
August  30,  1804.  Dr.  Percival's  earlier  medical  and 
philosophical  papers  were  collected  and  published  in 
one  volume  (Lond.  1767, 8vo).  To  this  two  other  vol- 
umes were  afterwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and  the 
other  in  1778.  These  essays  went  through  several 
editions,  and  acquired  for  the  author  considerable  rep- 
utation. Besides  the  Essays^  we  may  mention  some 
Moral  and  IJterary  Dissertations  (Warrington,  1784, 
8vo) :  —  A  Father's  Instructions,  oonsistif^  of  Moral 
Ta  es,  FahleSj  and  Reflections^  designs  I  to  Promote  the 
Love  of  Virtue  (Lond.  1788, 8vo).    All  his  works  were  j 


collected  and  published  together  after  hit  death  by  his 
son,  in  four  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1807).  To  this  editioa 
is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writiDga,  and  a  se- 
lection from  his  literary  ooneapondence.— AyiU4  Cy- 
clop,B,y» 

ParoUgia,  a  Turkish  viaionaiy,  who  excited  a  com- 
motion in  Natiilia,  and  was  put  to  death,  declaring  Um- 
self  an  apoetle  of  God,  in  1418. 

Perclose,  a  railing  or  other  endosnre  separatnig 
a  tomb  or  chapel  from  the  rest  of  a  church. 

Percoto,  Gian-Mabia,  an  Italian  missionaix,  was 
bom  at  Udine  in  1729.  A  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Psulists,  he  was  appointed  bisbop  of  Max- 
ula.  Charged  with  the  direction  of  the  miaaioas  in 
India,  he  made  numerous  proselytea  in  Pegu  and 
Ava.  He  translated  into  Burmese  several  books  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Chnrch,  and  composed  a  Latin-B«irniese 
dictionary  and  grammar.  We  owe  to  him  tlie  tnuuu 
lation  into  Italian  of  several  Jainaa,  very  carious,  oo 
the  history  of  India.  The  manuscripts  are  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  l^rcoto 
died  at  Ava  in  1776.  See  A.  Griffini,  Vie  de  Perc^ 
(Udine,  1782,  4to) ;  LeUres  idifiantes  et  curieuses  ds 
missions  Mrang.  voL  xviL — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bu-g.  Generak. 
xxxix,  561. 

Percy,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  scfaobr, 
and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  the  son  of  a 
grocer  at  Briduniorth,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  waf 
bom  in  1728.    He  afllscted  to  be  considered  of  the  no* 
ble  house  of  Percy,  or  it  has  been  affected  for  him : 
but  his  better  and  surer  honor  is  that  be  was  the  mak- 
er of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his  valuable  writings 
and  the  honorable  discharge  of  his  epbcopal  dntiee 
reared  ibr  himself  a  high  and  permanent  repntatioa. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford,  moA  early 
in  life  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Easton  Mandnit.  on 
which  he  resided,  and  the  rectory  of  Williy.     In  1769 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  king;  in  1778  dean  of  Car- 
lisle; and  in  1782  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Dromore,  in  Ireland.     Long  liefbre  this  he  had  begaa 
his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what  purports 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel,  togeth- 
er with  other  matters  connected  frith  the  poetry  and 
literature  c^  that  people.    This  is  a  translation  by  him 
from  a  Portuguese  manuscript.     It  was  soon  followed 
by  another  work,  entitled  Miecdlaneous  Pieces  relating 
to  the  Chinese.     He  next  published  translatiom  from 
the  Icelandic  of  five  pieces  c^  Rnnic  po^y.   These  ap- 
peared in  1761, 1762,  and  1768.     In  1764  he  pablisfaed 
A  Sew  V>  rrion  of  Svlomans  Song^  with  a  GmunesUary 
and  Notes — an  elegant  version  and  useful  commenta- 
ry, in  which  the  Song  of  Songs  is  conaidered  chiefly 
as  a  celebration  of  the  earthly  loves  of  Solomon :  the 
book  lias  become  exceedingly  scarce.    In  1765  he  pub- 
lished a  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  r^ 
printed  several  times.     In  the  same  year,  1765,  ap> 
peered  the  work  by  which  he  is,  however,  best  known, 
and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  plea^ 
ing  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liteiatore,  to 
which  he  gave  the  tide  of  ReHques  i^Andent  En^ 
Poetry,   It  contains  some  of  the  t)e8t  of  the  old  English 
ballads,  many  veiy  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  po> 
ets  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  the  age  immediately 
succeeding,  a  few  extracts  from  the  largr^  writings  of 
the  poets  of  those  periodSi  and  a  few  hTical  pieces  by 
modem  writers.     Each  piece  is  well  illostrated.     It 
has  been  many  times  reprinted.    From  the  time  of 
this  publication  dates  the  revival  of  a  genuine  feeling 
for  true  poetry  among  the  English  people.     To  Percy 
himself  it  secured  the  successive  promotions  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  Chnrch.    In.  1770  he  printed  the  North' 
wnberland  Household  Book,  and  a  poem,  the  snh^  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  &■»- 
ily,  called  The  Hermit  of  Warkssortk.    In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  translation,  with  notes,  of  The  Northtfm 
AnH^tieSy  by  M.  Mallet.     The  aaeiatancs  which  be 
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gare  to  otber  anthors  ia  often  acknowledged  bj  them, 
and  especiaUy  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  seyeral  of  hia  works. 
When  Percy  became  a  bishop  he  ihoaght  it  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  diocese.  He  resided  from 
that  time  almost  constantly  at  the  palace  of  Dromoie, 
where  he  lived  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  After 
a  life  in  the  main  prosperous  and  happy,  he  tasted  of 
some  of  the  afflictions  of  mortality.  In  1782  he  lost 
an  only  son.  His  eyesight  fidled  him,  and  he  became 
at  length  totally  blind.  He  died  at  the  palace  of  Dro- 
roore  September  80,  1811.  The  memory  of  bishop 
Percy  has  been  honored  by  the  foundation  of  a  literary 
association  called  the  /Vrey  Society.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Percy, 'William,  D.D.,  a  somewhat  noted  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
in  1744 ;  was  educated  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfbrd,  and 
after  having  taken  holy  orders  in  1767,  filled  a  number 
of  ecclesiastical  posts  in  the  Church  of  England  until 
ISlSpwhen  he  came  to  America,  and  was  made  rector 
of  St.  Panrs  Church,  Radcliflbboroogh,  South  Carolina. 
In  1819  he  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  London. 
He  published.  An  Apology  fur  the  JSpiteopal  Churchy  in 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  nature,  ground,  and  founda- 
tion of  the  Episcopacy : — Tke  Cietyyman't  andPeopU'i 
Remembrwikxr,  See  Sprague,  Annalt  ^tht  Amer,  Pid- 
pU,  vol.  Episcopalians,  p.  293-96. 

Perdicoas  {ntpoiaea^)  flourished  as  a  prothono- 
tary  at  Ephesus  in  the  14th  century  (1347),  and  is  the 
auUior  of  a  poem  which  was  inserted  in  a  compilation 
of  Allatins,  entitled  ZvufUKrd  (published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1638).  The  subject  is  the  miraculous  events 
connected  with  Christ's  history,  principally  those  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  theatre.  But  besides  Jeru- 
salem, he  visits  Bethany,  Bethpai^e,  and  Bethlehem. 
In  this  poem  (which  consists  of  260  verses  of  that  kind 
termed  poliUci)  he  writes  as  if  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, but,  if  this  were  really  the  case,  he  is  wanting  in 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  delineation.  While  some 
of  the  details  are  curious,  his  geography  is  singularly 
inaccurate.  Thus  he  places  GalOee  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  If  we  may  trust  a  con- 
jecture hasarded  by  Fabricius,  he  attended  a  synod 
held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  1847,  at  which  were  pres- 
ent two  of  the  same  name,  Theodorus  and  Georgius 
Perdlccas  (Allatius,  L  e. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gmc,  iv, 
663;  viii,  99).— Smith,  DicL  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biojpr, 
aud  MytJkol,  ui,  189. 

Perdition.  This  word  is  never  nsed  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  but  rarely  in  the  New,  but  the  idea 
which  it  conveys  runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture. 

Various  Hebrew  words,  and  especially  the  word  "13M, 
*'  to  destroy,"  are  translated  by  the  Greek  words  oVw- 
>cia  and  oX^poc,  and  the  primary  meaning  in  most 
cases  is  wute,  loss,  disappearance,  or  physical  dissolu- 
tion ;  sometimes,  however,  the  meaning  appears  to  be 
sorrow,  shame,  or  degradation. 

I.  Let  OS  examine  in  what  sense  naiiom  and  eitiet 
have  been  subjected  to  perdition.  God  is  the  ruler  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  if  they  provoke  him  to 
anger  they  are  threatened  with  destruction.  Thus 
God  determines  to  destroy  man  (Gen.  vi,  7)  for  his 
wickedness,  and  only  Noah  and  his  family  are  saved. 
Sodom  and  the  neigh lioring  cities  are  destroyed  (Gen. 
xix),  and  only  Lot  and  his  danghten  are  permitted  to 
escape.  In  these  cases  apparently  supernatural  means 
are  taken  for  carrying  out  God*s  purpose,  but  in  other 
caeen  man  is  made  the  instrument  of  destruction,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Canaanitish  nations.  Sometimes  the 
prevalent  idea  is  the  desolation  of  the  country  when 
the  people  have  left  it  (Ezek.  vi,  14;  Jer.  xlviii,  8). 
Often  it  has  reference  to  great  national  calamities  and 
reverses  (Obad.  18;  Eeth.  viii,  6;  Isa.  zlvii,  11) ;  and 
occasionally  it  expresses  the  extinction  of  a  single 
family  (1  Kings  xiii,  84).  Sometimes  the  nations  who 
have  been  thus  "destroyed*'  rise  up  again,  and  some- 
timea  they  teem  to  come  to  an  end  altogether. 


II.  We  now  pass  to  the  case  of  mditiduals;  and  here 
we  have  to  distinguish  several  kinds  of  destruction  or 
perdition. 

1.  There  is  pretent  perdUwn^  or  the  lost  state  of  the 
soul  until  it  partakes  of  a  present  salvation.  The  Son 
of  Bfan  came  to  seek  that  which  was  lost  (Luke  xix, 
10).  The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a  soul  which 
has  fallen  from  its  high  estate  and  has  become  a  wreck, 
but  it  is  capable  of  renovation  and  restoration  by  the 
power  of  Jesns  Christ;  and  the  idea  b  well  illustrated 
by  the  story  of  the  son  who  **  was  lost  and  is  found,'* 
and  by  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  piece 
of  money. 

2.  Temporal  calamity  and  death  are  often  included 
under  the  term  destruction  (Prov.  i,  27 ;  xi,  10 ;  Rom. 
ix,  22 ;  and  perhaps  1  Cor.  xv,  18).  But  when  we 
read  of  the  destruction  coming  on  the  wicked  (Psa. 
cxlv,  20),  and  that  they  are  **  reserved  nnto  the  day 
of  destruction"  (Job  xxi,  80),  we  perceive  that  there 
must  \»  a  third  meaning  given  to  the  word  before  ns. 
We  read  in  four  passages  of  "Hades  and  destruction," 
as  if  this  involved  something  beyond  death  (Job  xxvi, 
6;  xxviii,  22;  Prov.  xv,  12;  xxvB,  20>  We  find  that 
some  are  to  be  destroyed  *»  forever"  (Psa.  lii,  6) ;  we 
read  of  him  who  after  death  can  **  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell"  (Matt,  x,  28),  and  that  men  may 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  their  own  souls,  and  be 
rejected  or  cast  away.  We  find  that  there  is  a  broad 
road  leading  to  destruction  and  trod  by  many,  which 
however  may  be  avoided ;  this  cannot  be  mere  physical 
death,  for  no  man  can  avoid  thttU  It  must  therefoie 
1)0  something  beyond  death,  and  must  be  the  end  of  a 
misspent  existence,  and  so  we  read  of  some  that  their 
"end  is  destruction"  (PhU.  iii,  19),  and  that  while 
some  men  are  awZofuvoi,  or  in  the  way  to  be  saved, 
othera  are  diroWvfttvot^  or  in  the  way  to  be  destroyed 
(1  Cor.  i,  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  15 ;  iv,  8).  The  author  of  this 
final  destruction  is  God  (James  iv,  12);  whereas  the 
two  kinds  of  perdition  previously  named  seem  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  Satan,  who  is  called  Abaddon 
or  Apollyon.  Final  destruction  is  the  alternative  to 
salvation,  and  appears  to  be  especially  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  lot  of  those  who  deliberately  re- 
ject or  recede  from  the  Gospel  (Phil,  i,  28;  Heb.  x,  89; 
2  Pet.  ii),  and  it  will  be  awarded  in  the  time  of  judg- 
ment (2  Pet.  iii,  7). 

III.  Taking  it  then  as  proved  that  perdition  is  the 
final  destiny  of  certain  persons,  it  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  passages  which  give  ns  hints  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  terrible  judgment.  First,  is  it  <mmhU(t'- 
tion  t  The  word  which  looks  most  like  annihilation  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  Mn^3,  '' nothingness,**  and  its 
cognate  forms,  used  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  with  refer- 
ence to  Rabbath-ammon,  Tyre,  and  other  cities  (ch. 
XXV,  7 ;  xxvi,  21;  xxvii,  86;  xxviii,  19).  Tet  even 
in  these  extreme  cases  the  exact  and  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  pressed.  For  in 
truth  the  nature  ot  destruction  will  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  that  utter  extinction  to  which  we  give  the 
name  "  annihilation, "  if  indeed  there  be  such  a  thin^. 
There  is  a  phydeal  destruction,  to  whioh  the  material 
buildings  of  great  citJes  were  doomed,  as  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem ;  but  in  all  such  cases  there  are  ruins,  or 
stones,  or  flragments  enough  left,  to  show  that  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  ot  a  wreck  rather  than 
that  of  non-existence.  There  is  a  eorporatt  destruc- 
tion of  nationalities  and  of  families,  yet  even  from 
these  ruins  there  have  been  some  that  have  escaped, 
and  who  have  been  merged  into  other  nations.  There 
is  indifeidual  destruction— death  and  something  more — 
and  no  doubt  in  these  cases  the  man  thus  destroyed  is 
in  one  sense  no  longer  the  same  man,  with  the  same 
powen  and  faculties  which  he  had  before  his  final 
doom  came  upon  him,  yet  there  may  be  snfllcient  re- 
maining to  liim  to  enable  him  still  to  preserve  an  iden- 
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tity  and  to  recognise  the  jnstice  of  hu  doom.  The 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  at  all  fa- 
vors the  idea  of  annihilation  or  absolute  extinction  is 
Rev.  xXf  14,  where  we  are  told  that  "  death  and  hades 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  Now  it  might  be 
argaed  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  death  and  hades 
suffered  eternal  punishment,  and  that  as  being  "  cast 
into  the  lake'*  means  extinction  in  their  case,  so  it  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate.  But 
the  argument  cuts  both  ways,  for  as  death  and  hades 
are  here  personified,  so  their  end  is  personified ;  but  as 
they  are  not  really  persons,  so  their  end  will  not  really 
be  the  same  as  the  end  of  personal  human  beings  who 
would  not  come  unto  Christ  that  they  mig^t  have  life. 
Whether  annihilation  is  a  conceivable  idea  in  relation 
to  a  being  in  whom  God  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
we  cannot  tell ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  would  be 
a  just  recompense  for  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  were  in 
accordance  with  God's  character  and  design  it  would 
have  been  so  ordered. 

Proceeding  with  our  investigation,  we  note  that  per- 
dition is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  involving 
the  final  ruin  of  the  spirit.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Cor.  V,  5,  where  we  are  told  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  hereafter  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh  here,  which  implies  that  otherwise  the  spirit 
would  be  unsaved  or  lost.  Again,  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that  perdition  is  the  drowning  of  the  soul,  following 
from  the  love  of  money  or  erroneous  belief  (1  Tim.  vi, 
9),  and  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  in  reference  to  the  fate 
of  Simon  Magus,  who  was  in  the  bond  of  iniquity 
(Acts  viii,  20).  In  two  passages  which  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  us  (1  These,  v,  8;  2  Thess.  i,  9),  the  primary 
reference  is  to  the  fate  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  who 
shall  be  destroyed  at  his  coming — an  event  which 
seems  to  be  portrayed  in  figurative  language  at  the 
end  of  Rev.  xix.  Pertiaps  we  are  not  warranted  in 
drawing  any  direct  inference  as  to  the  &te  of  all  the 
ungodly  from  these  passages.  But  in  whatever  light 
we  regard  them, 'they  evidently  form  part  of  the  great 
revelation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  which  we  find 
fully  confirmed  by  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  For 
if  we  take  the  one  word  Gehenna,  the  scene  or  abode 
of  perdition  (Matt,  x,  28),  as  used  by  Christ,  we  gather 
that  it  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  angry  and  revengeful 
(ch.  V,  22)^  of  the  carnal  (ver.  29,  30),  of  hypocrites 
and  persecutors  (ch.  xxiii,  38);  and  from  several  of 
the  parables  we  see  that  punishments  described  in  al- 
most similar  terms  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  faithless 
and  unprofitable  members  of  Christ's  Church.  Perdi- 
tion is  described  as  *'  the  second  death"  in  Rev.  xxi,  8, 
and  a  terrible  list  is  given  setting  forth  the  real  char- 
acter of  those  who  shall  share  it;  and  this  list  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  which  St.  Paul  set  before  his  Galatian 
converts  more  than  once,  as  marking  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  who  are  finally  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Gal.  V,  19-21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10). 

Another  idea  connected  with  perdition  is  that  of  cor- 
ruption. The  body  of  the  saint  is  sown  in  corruption, 
but  it  springs  up  and  the  harvest  is  inoorruption.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  those  who  are  treasuring  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.  Their  harvest  is  corruption 
— ^ten  times  more  corruptible  than  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  first  death  (Gal.  vi,  8).  St.  Peter  tells  us 
of  some  who  have  turned  from  the  truth  that  they  have 
become  *' servants  of  corruption,"  and  in  that  state 
they  enter  the  world  to  come  (2  Pet.  ii,  19).  If  we  try 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  final  spiritual  corruption, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  implies 
the  utmost  degradation  and  loathsomeness  of  which 
the  human  spirit  is  capable,  and  that  it  probably  will 
he  wrought  out  by  naturid  laws  in  (Jod's  spiritual 
kingdom,  as  in  the  case  with  f^sical  corruption  now. 

Gathering  up  into  one  view  a  few  other  solemn 
rtatements  about  the  ruin  of  the  unbelieving,  which 
ira  find  in  Scripture — and  apart  from  Scripture  we 


know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  we  know 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  results  of  sin — ^we  see  thai 
there  are  persons  who  **  die  in  their  sins"  (John  viii, 
24),  who  "have  no  foigivenees*'  (Matt,  xii,  31),  ''God's 
wrath  abideth  on  them"  (John  iii,  86),  they  rise  to  '^the 
resurrection  of  damnation"  (John  vi,  29),  they  "de- 
part" from  Christ  (Matt,  vii,  28),  "into  outer  darii- 
ness"  (Matt,  viii,  12),  and  into  a  "furnace  of  fire'' 
(Matt,  xiii,  60).  There  they  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
actions  done  here,  being  accursed  and  utterly  degraded. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  their  saflerings, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  indulge  in  exaggerated  and 
glowing  descriptions  of  their  future  misery.  All  sndi 
attempts  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  their 
physical  constitution  will  be  the  same  then  as  now. 
But  this  is  a  most  unsafe  hypotheds.  Physical  psin 
now  depends  on  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  is  devised  for  man's  benefit.  Han 
wffen  more  than  other  animals  because  he  has  ps* 
verted  his  nature  which  was  constituted  for  him  to  o- 
jiHf  more.  The  accursed  ¥rill  "  rise  with  their  bodfies," 
but  the  constitution  of  those  bodies  may  be  far  kas 
sensitive.  They  are  described  as  "  carcasses"  in  Isa. 
Ixvi,  24,  and  the  word  (*i^&)  literally  means  that  which 
is  faint  or  exhausted,  and  so  excludes  the  idea  of 
strong  nervous  sensibility.  They  are  in  "  outer  dark- 
ness"— this  seems  to  shut  them  out  from  spiritual  and 
physical  light  and  knowledge.  They  are  "  bound  hand 
and  foot,"  which  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any 
ph3*8ical  activity.  In  fact  their  punishment  slionid  be 
represented  as  the  extreme  of  degradation  rather  than 
the  height  of  sufl^ering,  though  it  is  true  that  they  suf- 
fer the  bitterness  of  remorse,  described  as  ^*  wce^g 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  and  that  "the  smoke  of  their 
torment"  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  God's  wrath 
against  man's  pride  and  ingratitude.  Thoagh  we 
know  so  litUe  about  perdition,  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
not  a  gleam  of  hope  is  given  in  Scripture  to  those  on 
whom  this  awful  sentence  shall  be  pronounced.  Their 
condition  is  represented  as  one  flrom  which  there  can 
be  no  recovery.  It  is  sometimes  ai^ed  that  God's 
threats  are  eternally  conditional,  and  that  the  destiny 
of  no  man  even  in  the  worid  to  come  is  hopeless.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  defend  this  bypatbess  by 
reference  to  God's  temporal  threatenings,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  has  been  modified  by  th«  repentance 
of  the  persons  threatened.  But  before  this  idea  can 
be  entertained  it  must  be  shown,  first,  that  tiie  finaBy 
lost  are  even  capable  of  repentance  or  of  any  good 
thought ;  secondly,  that  God  will  set  a  way  of  retan 
— another  sacrifice  for  sin — before  them ;  thirdly,  that 
any  indications  can  be  found  in  Scripture  that  any  or 
all  of  those  who  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna  shall  be  r»> 
stored  to  favor;  and,  lastiy,  those  passages  must  be 
explained  or  explained  away  which  reveal  the  peidi* 
tion  of  the  lost  as  etrmal. — ^Fairbairn.     See  Pusa&H- 

MENT. 

PERDITION,  SON  OP  (wioc  rnc  fl«*X««c).  I* 
was  common  among  the  Jews  to  ex]ure8s  a  man's  diar- 
acter  by  calling  him  "the  son  of  some  abstract  qual- 
ity. Thus  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  sons 
of  the  kingdom,  the  sons  of  light,  the  sons  of  God.  tlw 
sons  of  the  devil,  the  sons  of  this  age,  the  sons  of  di^^ 
obedience,  the  sons  of  thunder ;  the  children  (ricm) 
of  wisdom,  of  the  promise,  of  wrath,  of  obedience,  of 
a  curse.  So  in  the  Sept.  we  read  of  a  son  of  death 
(1  Sam.  XX,  80),  a  son  of  strength  (2  Sam.  xiil,  »\ 
sons  of  the  captivity,  a  son  of  a  hundred  yeaiv,  sons 
of  the  bow  (Lam.  iii,  13),  sons  of  wisdom  (Shr.  tv,  12>: 
children  of  unrighteousness  (Hos.  x,  9),  and  children 
of  perdition  (Isa.  Ivii,  4).  By  this  last  expresskm  we 
understand  that  perdition  marks  both  the  character 
and  destiny  of  the  persons  spoken  of.  Our  Lord  calb 
Judas  Iscaiiot  "the  son  of  perdition,"  and  refers  Co  his 
end  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  (John  xvfi,  12).  The 
best  commentaxy  on  this  statement  is  that  aflMed  by 
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St.  Peter  (Acts  i,  20),  who  refers  directly  to  Paa.  Ixiz 
as  predicting  the  late  of  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord.  See 
Bbn-. 

Bat  it  may  be  gathered  fnm  2  These,  ii,  8,  that  an- 
other son  of  perdition  is  to  be  revealed,  and  he  is  iden- 
tified as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
Christian  religion,  who  shall  set  himself  up  in  the  place 
of  God.  He  is  afterwards  called  **the  lawless  one,'* 
and  his  miracalotts  impostures  are  described,  bnt  he  is 
to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's  appearing.  He  appears  to 
be  the  final  incarnation  of  iireligitMi,  and  his  character 
is  drawn  in  the  book  of  Revelation  as  the  great  de- 
ceiver and  tormentor  of  nations,  who,  after  becoming 
the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  the  mystic  Baby- 
lon, aims  at  universal  despotism,  forbids  all  worship 
ci  the  true  God,  and  defies  the  power  of  Christ;  but 
he  is  to  be  destroyed  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
The  terms  in  which  this  **son  of  perdition"  is  de- 
scribed seem  to  imply  that  he  will  be  a  real  person ; 
bat  arguing  from  the  very  figurative  character  of 
prophecy  many  writers  have  been  led  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. — ^Fairbaim.     See  Amtichbist. 

Perdoite,  an  ancient  Slavonic  deity  worshipped 
by  mariners  and  fishermen,  who  believed  that  he  pre- 
sided over  the  sea. 

Ferd.    See  Ass. 

Fdre  la  Chai«e.    See  La  Chaibb. 

Pared.    See  Mule. 

Pareda,  Antonio,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Valladolid  in  1599.  He  studied  under 
Pedro  de  las  Cuevas,  and  showed  so  much  ability  that 
he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Texada,  who  sent  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  the  royal  collections.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
produced  a  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Ccnceptif.n,  in 
which  the  Virgin  appeared  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  sup- 
ported by  angels,  executed  so  admirably  that  no  one 
<»uld  believe  it  the  work  of  so  young  an  artist.  The 
reputation  he  acquired  by  this  performance  induced 
the  due  de  Olivarez,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  going  on  in  the  palace  of  the  Retire,  to  employ 
him,  and  place  him  among  the  artists  of  the  highest 
rank.  Pereda  performed  his  part  to  the  satis&ction 
of  his  patron,  and  was  munificently  rewarded.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  and  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  at  Madrid,  Tole- 
do, Alcala,  Cuenca,  and  Valladolid.  He  also  painted 
much  for  Individuals,  and  no  collection  was  consider- 
ed complete  without  a  specimen  of  Pereda.  It  is  also 
said  he  was  a  universal  artist — ^painting  history',  famil- 
iar life,  vases,  tapestry,  musical  instruments,  and  other 
objects  of  still  life.  His  pictures  were  well  designed, 
his  drawing  correct,  and  his  coloring  rich  and  glow- 
ing, in  the  Venetian  style,  with  an  admirable  impasto. 
Few  of  his  works  are  known  to  be  extant  at  the  present 
day.  There  are  two  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
one  of  which  represents  8t,  Jerome  Meditating  on  the 
Ijust  Jtidgment;  one  of  Christ  adeep  on  the  Croats  with 
fiowers  and  skulls,  in  the  collection  of  marshal  Sonlt ; 
one  of  St.  Anthony  and  Chriit,  in  the  Esterhazy  Gal- 
lery in  Vienna,  and  three  or  four  in  the  gallery  at 
Munich.  Pereda  died  at  Madrid  in  1669.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Higt,  of  the  Fine  Artt,  ii,  678. 

P^r^fixa,  Hardouin  Beaumont  db,  a  noted 
French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1606.  After  liaving  fin- 
ished his  education,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  became  his  protector.  P6r6fixe  ob- 
tained the  high  office  of  tutor  to  Louis  XIV  in  1644. 
Four  years  later  his  services  to  the  court  received  rec- 
ognition by  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Rodez. 
He  Itecaroe  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1654, 
and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1662.  In 
this  last  responsible  position  he  enforced  among  the 
Jansenlsts  oompUanoe  with  the  formulary  of  pope 


Alexander  VII.  He  died  in  1670.  PMfixe  was  a 
man  of  great  schdarship^  and  possessed  remarks  l)le 
talents.  He  was  bom  to  nde  and  to  teach.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  more  of  a  politician  than  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  did  everything  rather  to  please  his 
king  than  to  honor  his  God.  He  was  truly  a  time- 
server.  In  the  Jansenistic  controversy  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  infiuence  the  king  favorably,  but  he  fail- 
ed to  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  was  obliged  to 
ob^  when  he  might  have  led*  See  the  arts.  Pavil- 
LON ;  Port-Royal.  His  Life  of  Henry  IV  is  con- 
sidered  a  classical  work  (Histoire  du  Boy  Henry  fe 
Grand  [Amst.  1661, 12roo]).  An  English  translation 
was  published  (Lond.  1668,  Svo;  also  1672  and  1786). 
See  Jervis,  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  France,  i,  464 
sq.,  461  sq. ;  D'Avrigny,  Mhmnree  CkrowoL  ii,  444  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Peregrini  da  Cessna,  or  Pellegrini  da  Cesio, 
an  Italian  goldsmith,  engraver,  and  worker  in  aie/io, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  first  part 
of  the  16th  centuries.  He  is  one  of  those  artists  about 
whom  and  whose  works  there  is  very  little  known 
with  certain^.  Bartsch  gives  a  descriptive  account 
of  ten  prints  by  him  {Pwntre^Graioewr^  torn,  xiii), 
Duchesne  discovered  Peregrini*s  name  on  some  ad- 
mirable works  by  him  in  ineUo^  which  he  describes 
{Etani  twr  let  NieOet),  Ottley  describes  ten  prints 
which  he  supposes  to  be  by  this  artist.  Nagler,  from 
these  and  various  other  authorities,  gives  a  list  of 
sixty-four  pieces  which  he  attributes  to  him,  among 
them  the  following:  1.  Abraham  loading  an  attforhie 
journey  to  Mt,  Moridh ;  2.  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  two  ter^ 
vantB  on  their  way  td  the  Mount ;  8.  Abraham  and  leaac 
on  thf  Mount,  the  servants  sitting  below ;  4.  Abraham 
with  a  kn\fe  and  ton^  Isaac  bearing  a  bundle  of  wood; 
5.  Abraham^  abotU  to  immolate  Isaac,  is  prevented  by  cm 
Angel:  the  head  of  a  ram  is  seen  at  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner; 6.  Damd  conquering  Goliath:  a  very  fine  plate; 
7.  Judith  with  the  head  ojf  ffolofernes  in  her  left  hand; 
I  8.  The  Holy  Virgin  with  the  In/and  on  a  throne,  attended 
by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Francis  d'Assisi;  9.  The  Baptism  of 
ChrtH :  in  the  foreground,  to  the  right  and  left,  are 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Francis ;  10.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ ;  11.  The  AnnuncicUp  n,  in  two  small  medallions ; 
12.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  Cross,  on  which  is  a  me- 
dallion with  the  Lamb,  and  the  words  '*£cce  Agnus;" 

15.  St.  Sebastian  standing  by  a  Tree,  his  hands  tied 
above  his  head ;  14.  St.  Jerome  kneeling  before  a  Crud- 
Jix,  the  lion  behind  him ;  15.  St.  Roch:  on  the  right 
hand  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  is  blessing  him ; 

16.  St,  Margaret  sealed  on  a  large  winged  Dragon^ 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a 
cake.  Bartsch  calls  this  subject  Providence,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Bist,  (f  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  673. 

Peregrino,  Bonavbntura  (originally  Sebach 
YoM  ToB,  or  Salomo  Na varra),  A  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, was  bom  about  1648  at  Csisale,  not  fu  from  the 
famous  Spanish  monastery  at  Montferrat.  He  was 
baptized  at  Bologna  Jan.  18, 1665,  on  which  occasion 
he  took  the  name  under  which  be  was  afterwards 
known.  According  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  Peregrine 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  mysteries  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  letters  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  in  Italian 
Pretioso  GicjeUo  sopra  il  noms  di  Bio  Tetragrammatonf 
which,  however,  has  never  been  published. — Wolf, 
Bibl.  ffehr.  i,  860  sq.;  ui,  247;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die 
Kirche,  p.  80. 

Peregrlnns,  Proteus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  native  of  Pariom  on  the  Hellespont,  and  floniw 
ished  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a  youth 
spent  in  debauchery  and  crime,  he  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  by  dint  of  hy- 
pocrisy attained  to  some  authority  in  the  Church.  In 
order  to  gratify  his  morbid  appetite  for  notoriety,  he 
eontrived  to  be  impiisoned ;  but  the  Boman  governor, 
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perceiving  the  object,  diaappointed  Peregrinos  bj  let- 
ting him  free.  He  now  assumed  the  cynic  garb  and 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  his  crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among 
the  populace.  He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  rely- 
ing on  the  Christians  for  his  support;  but  being  dis- 
covered profaning  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  was  excommunicated.  He  then  went  to  Egypt, 
where  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant  cynic  he  made  him- 
self notorious  by  the  open  perpetration  of  the  most 
disgusting  obscenity.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  endeavored  to  attract  attention  by  his  ribaldry 
and  abuse,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  the  prafechts 
urbit.  His  next  visit  was  to  £liS|  where  he  tried  to 
incite  the  people  against  the  Bomans.  Having  ex- 
hausted all  the  methods  of  making  himself  conspicu- 
ous, he  at  length  resolved  to  procure  himself  an  im- 
mortal name  by  submitting  to  voluntary  death,  in  im- 
itation of  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Olympian  games, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators 
raised  a  funeral  pile,  and  there  carried  his  mad  reso- 
lution into  effect,  in  the  286th  Olympiad,  A.D.  165. 
The  Parians  raised  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which  was 
reputed  to  be  oracular  (Anaxagoras,  quoted  by  Ya- 
lois.  Ad,  A  mm,  Marcdi,'),  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
grinns  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  present  at  hu  strange 
self-immolation,  has  perhaps  overcharged  the  narra- 
tive of  his  life  (Lucian,  De  Morie  Peregrinl^  Amm. 
Marc,  xxix,  1 ;  Philostratus,  VU,  Sophist,  ti,  13 ;  Gel- 
lius,  Noct,  AU,  xii,  11 ;  Eusebius,  Ckron.  01,  p.  236).— 
Smith,  Dia.  o/Gr.and  Rom,  Biog,  ondMythol,  ill,  189. 
See  Brucker,  ffistoria  CrUica  PhUomtphia  (see  Index) ; 
Enfield,  Hist,  ofPhihs,  p.  356,  357. 

Pereira,  Antonio,  ds  Fxcusibbdo,  a  learned 
Portuguese  litterateur,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1725,  in  the 
borough  of  Macao.  After  having  completed  his  stud- 
ies in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Villa-Vicosa,  he  re- 
fused to  remain  among  them,  and,  as  he  had  a  taste  for 
music,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  organist  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Coimbra.  Several 
months  later  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratorio  of  Lisbon  (1744),  and  was 
afterwards  employed  to  teach  grammar  (1752),  rhet- 
oric (1755),  and  theology  (1761).  The  publication  of 
bis  first  airticles  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  and 
Portuguese  languages,  written  with  much  clearness, 
drew  upon  him  passionate  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  then  the  elementary  instructors. 
When  the  differences  arose  between  the  court  of  Rome 
and  Portugal,  his  great  reputation  induced  the  mar- 
quis de  Pomlud  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  opposing 
the  ultramontane  doctrines,  and  he  proved  yrith  great 
superiority,  in  his  TenkUiva  Theologica^  that  the  bish- 
ops have  the  right  to  grant  all  dispensations,  and  to 
provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  national  Church  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  holy  chair.  This  discussion,  which 
attracted  towards  Pereira  as  many  pndses  as  invec- 
tives, procured  for  him  the  employments  of  deputy  to 
the  tribunal  of  censure  (1768),  and  of  interpreting  sec- 
retary to  the  minister  of  war  (1769).  Obliged  to  live 
in  the  world,  he  left  the  dress  of  the  Oratorio,  and  aided, 
with  all  the  activity  and  penetration  with  which  he 
was  gifted,  the  prime  minister  in  his  plans  of  reform. 
About  1774  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Lisbon,  which  conferred  upon  him  in  1792  the 
title  of  dean.  **He  attained,"  says  a  writer,  **  great 
fiivor,  which  his  talents  donbtlese  merited;  yet  he 
was  careful  to  preserve  it  by  the  most  pompous  praises 
lavished  either  upon  the  king  or  his  minister.  His 
vast  erudition  rendered  his  conversation  as  agreeable 
as  instructive.  In  his  career  his  manners  have  been 
above  reproach ;  but  sensible  people,  while  admiring 
his  talents,  could  never  pardon  him  for  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  first  vows,  his  animosity  towards  the  same 
monks  who  had  been  his  first  teachers,  and  bis  too  great 
condescension  to  the  court.  He  died  at  Lisbon  Aug. 
14, 1797.    Ha  composed  a  very  laige  number  of  theo* 


logical  theses  and  writings,  dissertations  and  memoirs, 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  too  mncfa  space. 
Below  are  his  principal  works:  Exerddos  da  Hmgpu 
LaHkM  t  PortMgueza  (Lisb.  1751, 8vo),  in  Latin  and  Pop 
toguese: — Novo  metkodo  ds  grammatica  Lostima  (ibid. 
175^1758,  8vo,  pt.  ii),  foUowed  by  a  Drfmsa  (1754). 
under  the  name  of  Francisco  Sancbes:  —  Apparete 
criiioo  para  a  eorrecfaodo  Diecionario  imtittdado  ^'•Pro- 
sodia''  (ibid.  1755,4to):— BreM/)ioeMmarw(fa  La^midak 
pura  e  impura  (ibid.  1760,  8vo)  :—Rermn  iMsHtatanm 
epksfmeridestuqitsad  Jesttitarum  eajmUUmem  ^bid.  1761, 
4to),  translated  into  Portuguese  in  1766 : — Princ^iot 
da  kisloria  ecclesiastiea  em  forma  de  dUdogo  (ibid. 
1765,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  the  author  promised  two  i^her  vol- 
umes, which  were  never  printed :  —  Dottrima  teUrit 
EccUtia  de  suprema  regmm  eHam  in  eUricoe  pa^etiali 
(ibid.  1765,  fol.) ;  these  ikmous  theses,  printed  in  the 
CoUeeHo  thesaim  (1768,  1774,  8vo),  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  TraM  dm  pouvoir  dts  Mqmfs  (Pkr. 
1772,  8vo):-~7>iitol^  Theologiea  (ibid.  17G6,  1769, 
4toX  translated  into  Latin  by  the  author  (1769),  into 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  foUowed  by 
an  Appendix  (1768,  4to)  i^Vida  de  Jvto  Germm  (ifakL 
1769,  2  vols.  8vo):— DenuMU^ralio  TktUogioa  (iUd. 
1769, 4to) :  —  DeducUo  Cknmohgiea  ei  Anaigtiea  (ibid. 
1771) : — Testofitento  Novo  e  Velko  em  Portvgmez  (ibid. 
1778, 1790,  28  vols.  8vo) ;  this  translation,  accompanied 
by  notes,  pre£sces,  and  various  readings,  was  imprinted 
in  171'4  for  the  third  time,  4to  sice  i—Compmd»  das 
j  €poc€u,  etc.  (ibid.  1782,  8vo) : — E^ogios  doe  r^gs  de  Par- 
tuffol  (ibid.  1785,  4to).  See  Summario  da  BibL  LtM- 
tana,  vol.  i ;  Figaniere,  Biblioffrajia  kisL  Portttguesa ; 
Lb  Momteur  umv,  ann.  xii. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  xxxix,  572.    See  the  Englisk  Rev,  viii,  106, 113. 

Pereira,  Bento  (1),  a  Warned  Spaniard,  was  bon 
at  Valencia  in  1535.  Admitted  into  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1552,  he  finished  his  studies  in  Sicily  and  at  Robm, 
and  rendered  himself  very  skilful  in  the  sciences  and 
philosophy,  which  he  taught  with  honor.  He  died  at 
Rome  March  6,  1616.  His  principal  writings  sre, 
Phgsuxnvm  lib,  xv  (Rome,  1562,  4to) :  —  < 
til  Danielem  Obid.  1586, 4to)  i-^Commeniena  in  Gt 
(ibid.  1589-1598, 4  vols.  4to)  :—De  mrtgia  et 
astrologica  (Ingolstadt,  1591,  S\o):'-Seiect(e  ditputa- 
tiones  in  sacram  Scripturam  ^bid.  1601-1610,  5  toL«. 
4to).  All  these  works  have  ft-eqnently  been  reprinted. 
—Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerak,  s.  v.  See  Fabricins, 
Bist,  Bibl,  i,  265 ;  Qrasse,  LUerat,  ui,  882  sq. ;  SinMO. 
ffisi,  Crii.  da  Vieux  Test.  p.  428. 

Pereira,  Bento  (2),  a  Portngnese  Jesoit,  vas 
born  in  1605  at  Borba,  in  Alerotejo.  He  tangfat  bdles- 
lettres  at  Evora,  and  published  several  works  of  poe- 
try, of  morals,  and  of  theology.  He  died  in  1681.  We 
quote  of  his  works,  Prosodia  (Evora,  1684,  iU.),  in 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  several 
Thesaunts  Ungua  IjuUams  (ibid.  1648,  fbl.) :— J 
armm  thedogicnm  (ibid.  1671-1676,  2  vols.  Ibl.).  See 
Poesevin,  Apparatus  sacer;  Sotwel,  De  8cr^,  Soe, 
Jesu;  Antonio,  Bibl,  Hispana  Nova. — Hoefer,  ^sir*. 
Biog,  Ginirakf  xxxix,  571. 

Peremayanoftsohina  (i.  e.  Re-Amaisden),  is 
the  name  of  a  Russian  sect  which  separated  from  the 
RusRO-Greek  Church  about  the  year  1770  at  Vctka. 
They  agree  in  almost  every  respect  with  the  Star^' 
bredsi,  or  **  Old  Ceremonialists,"  except  that  they  r»> 
anoint  those  who  join  them  wiUi  the  hidy  chrian. 
They  also  re-ordain  those  popes  or  priests  who  seode 
to  them  from  the  Establishment.  The  PeremayanoA- 
schins  are  really  a  branch  of  the  PopoAschins  (q.  v.). 

Perda.    See  Eaolb. 

Pe'reah  (Heb.  id,  V*^%  exertmeni;  Sept  ^00^:). 
the  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Machir  the  Msaas- 
site  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chron.  vii,  16).  &C  dr. 
1658. 

Pereyra,  Abraliam  larae;],  a  Jewish  littinteiir 
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of  some  note,  was  of  Poitognese  origin,  bnt  born  in 
Amsterdam,  where  he  flonriiihed  in  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  centuiy.  He  was  one  of  the  students  of  the  rab- 
binical college  of  that  city,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  literary  talents.  He  wrote  in  Spanish,  E^tejo 
deUa  Vmidaddel  Mimdo, ''  the  Mirror  of  Worldly  Van- 
ity" (Amsterd.  1671)  i—La  CerUzxa  del  Camkio,  ''the 
Sure  Path"  (ibid.  1666),  an  ethical  work  in  twelve 
sections,  treating,  1,  on  divine  Providence ;  2,  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world ;  8,  on  love  and  fear  of  God ;  4, 
on  vices  and  virtnes;  5,  on  recompense  and  punish- 
ment, etc.  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  77 ;  Undo,  Hisi, 
o/tke  Jem  m  Spam  amd  Portugal,  p.  869;  Grata,  Gt$ck, 
d,  Juden,  z,  227;  De  Castro,  BibUoUca  Espaiiola,  i, 
595 ;  De  Rossi,  Diaionario  tUnico  degli  caUori  Ebrei,  p. 
259  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hamburger);  Wolf,  BiU,  Hetnr. 
ui,  59 ;  Jost,  Getck.  d,  JndenUL  v.  s.  Sektm^  iii,  288,  288. 
(B.  P.) 

Pereyra,  Diego,  a  Portuguese  painter,  was  bom 
about  1570.  Yery  little  is  known  concerning  his  life. 
He  died  in  1640,  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  where  he 
spent  his  last  days.  Pereyra  had  a  rare  talent  for 
painting  conflagrations  and  infernal  scenes.  He  often 
painted  the  Burrnng  of  Troy  and  the  Overthrow  of 
Sodom^  bnt  in  each  case  in  a  different  manner.  He 
excelled  in  painting  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  also 
rural  scenes  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  torches  or 
the  lightning's  flash.  His  landscapes  are  painted  in  a 
spirited  style,  ornamented  with  small  figures  in  excel- 
lent  taste.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  qfthe  Fine  Arttf 
s.  V. 

Pereyra,  Manuel,  a  Portuguese  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  1614.  He  settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  attained 
great  distinction,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
artbts  that  Portugal  has  produced.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a  great  number  of  works.  His 
masterpiece  is  a  large  statue  of  the  Saviour  In  the 
church  of  the  Rosario  at  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
old  age,  having  become  blind,  he  made  the  model  of  a 
statue  of  St,  John,  and  directed  its  execution.  This 
statue  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  died  in  1667. 
See  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  674,  675. 

Pe'rea  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8).    See  Phabbz. 

Perem,  a  name  common  to  many  Jewish  literati, 
of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Bek-Elua,  also  called  Rctph  O:)'^,  also  ?]  nn73), 
a  pupil  of  R.  Jechiel  of  Paris,  lived  at  Corbeil,  and 
died  about  1300.  He  wrote  many  Tosafoth  or  addita- 
menta  to  the  Talmud,  viz.  to  the  treatises  Beza,  Nazir, 
Nedarim,  Sanhedrim,  Maccoth,  and  MeUa,  reprinted  in 
the  editions  of  the  Talmud.  He  also  wrote  addita- 
menu  to  the  treatise  Baba  Kama  (X^p  KnS),  which 
was  pablished,  according  to  a  recension  of  one  ot  his 
pupils,  by  Abr.  Venano  (Livomo,  1819).  His  Tosafoth 
to  Zebaehim  (D'^nST  S)  is  reprinted  in  Pietosi's  mtiQ 
n-^»3  (ibid.  1810).' '  See  Pttrst,  Bitd,  Jud,  in,  77 ;  Zunz, 
Zur  GeiMehU  ti.  LUeratur,  p.  88,  41, 46, 52, 59, 119, 198, 
205,  665.     (B.  P.) 

2.  Bbw-Isaao  HA-CoHBir,  a  Jurist  of  high  repute, 
a  great  cabalist,  and  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom 
about  1241  at  Gerona.  He  wrote  a  highly  esteemed 
work,  n^nbxn  nan^TS,  "the  Dispositions  of  the  Di- 
vinity,"  which  treats  in  fifteen  sections  of  the  system 
of  Cabala.  It  ¥ras  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1558, 
and  often  since ;  lastly  at  Zolkiew  in  1779.  SeeFUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  77 ;  De  Rossi,  Disionario  ttorico  degli  au- 
tori  Ebrei,  p.  260  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hamburger) ;  Un- 
do, Hi»t,  of  the  Jew  t»  Spain  and  Portugal^  p.  81 ;  Zunz, 
Z '  r  Geachichte  u.  Liieratur,  p.  480.     (B.  P.) 

3.  Jbhuda  Leon  bek-Joseph,  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  centur}',  was  rabbi  at  Venice  and 
Amsterdam.  He  wrote,  D*«nann  nniD9,  the  Deca- 
lo^e,  in  a  poetical  Aramaico-Arabic  paraphrase,  etc. 
(Amsterdam,  17:)7) :  —  Fimdammto  eoUdo,  a  oompen- 


dium  of  Jewish  theology,  which  treats,  in  twelve  chap- 
ters, of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion— God,  cosmology,  faith,  legislature,  the  thirteen 
articles  of  fiuth,  asceticism,  ethics,  providence,  etc. ; 
it  was  written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in  1729: — 
D'^snn  *^n7V,  mystical  and  cabalistic  treatises  (Ven- 
ice, 1716) :— lis^b  n^D,  excerpts  of  discourses  deliv- 
ered at  Venice,  which  bear  upon  the  Pentateuch  (Ber- 
lin, 1712).  See  FUrot,  BiU.  Jud,  ui,  77  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  atorico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  259  sq.  (Germ, 
transl.  by  Hamburger) ;  Jocher,  AUgemeinet  Gelehrten- 
IjBxikon,  s.  V. ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Uebr.  Ui,  815  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Perez,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  missionaries  in 
Cochin  China,  was  bom  about  1685.  He  joined  the 
French  missionaries,  and  was  charged  by  the  bishop 
of  Berynthe  to  go  to  Bengarin  and  Jonsalam  to  make 
conversions.  He  arrived  alx>ut  1671,  and  from  those 
places  wrote  letters  to  the  prelate  who  had  sent  him,  in 
which  were  found  interesting  observations  upon  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  died  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  See  BekUkm  dee  Misriong 
dee  Sviquee  FranfcuMj  p.  70. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhU- 
rale,  xxxix,  581. 

Peres,  Father  Andr6,  a  Spanish  theologian  and 
romance  writer,  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  entered  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  attained  to  Uie  dignity  of  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  Madrid.  His 
Sermons  and  his  Vie  de  St,  Raymond  de  Pena/ort  are 
forgotten,  but  inquiries  are  still  made,  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  after  his  romance  of  La  Pieara  Justina, 
which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Fmn^ois 
Ubeda,  Toledan  (Medina^el-Campo,  1605,  4to).  It  is 
a  weak  imitation  of  Guzman  d'Alfarche,  destitute  of 
invention,  and  written  in  an  afiected  style.  It  is  re- 
markable only  for  some  licentious  incidents,  strange 
enough  for  the  superior  of  a  oonvenl  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Mayans  y  Siscar  (Madrid,  1785,  4to). 
See^chard,  Scriptores  ordinis  Pradicaiontm ;  Ticknor, 
Hist,  of  Spanigh  lAteratntre,  iii,  61.— Hoefer,  Nmto,  Biog, 
QisUrale,  xxxix,  581. 

Peres,  Andres,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Seville  in  1660.  He  painted  historical  subjects ;  also 
flower-pieces,  in  which  he  was  more  successful.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  three  on  sacred  subjects  in  the 
sanctuary  of  S.  Lucia  at  Seville,  signed  **  Andres  Pe- 
rez, 1707  ;*'  and  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Capuchins  of  the 
same  city  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
dated  1713.  He  died  in  1727.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  qfthe  Fine  ArU,  ii,  675. 

Peres,  Antonio,  a  learned  Spanish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1559  at  Saint-Dominica  of  Silos.  He  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  chose  him  for  vicar- 
general,  and  he  helped  to  revive  among  his  brethren  a 
taste  for  learning.  He  occupied  successively  the  bish- 
oprics of  Urge],  Lerida,  and  Tarragona.  He  died  at 
Msdrid  May  1, 1687.  His  principal  works  are,  Apun- 
iamientos  qundragesimaies  (  Barcelona,  1608, 8  vols.  4to) : 
—PenUUeuchum  fdei  (Madrid,  1620,  fol.);  some  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  caused  the 
work  to  be  t'cUbf  suppressed,  and  it  has  become  very 
rare : — Commentaria  m  regulnm  8,  Bmedicti  (Lyons, 
1624,  2  vols.  4to).  See  N.  Antonio,  BibL  Htspana 
M/va.^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUraie,  xxxix,  580 ;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  KirdtenJ^eankon,  xii,  942. 

Peres,  Bartolom^,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1684.  He  studied  in 
the  school  of  Don  Juan  de  Arellano,  and  attained  great 
excellence  in  flower  painting.  His  pictures  of  this 
kind  are  composed  in  a  tasteful  and  delicate  style, 
with  a  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  coloring  deserving 
of  high  |»«ise.  He  also  succeeded  in  the  figure,  fol- 
lowing the  style  of  Don  Juan  de  Carreno.  There 
were  many  of  his  pieces  at  the  Ketiro,  which  were  sul^ 
sequently  removed  to  the  Rosario ;  and  one  of  his  best 
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productions  is  mentioned,  which  combines  his  talents 
in  both  branches  of  the  art,  representing  St,  Rosa  of 
Lima  kneeling  be/are  the  Virgin  and  infant  Jesua,  toUh 
tioo  Ang  U,  one  oftokom  is  crowning  the  Savionr^  whUe 
the  other  is  presenting  him  with  a  vase  offiawers,  Peres 
was  also  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  his  theat- 
rical decorations.  The  duke  of  Monteleone  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  a  grand  ceiling  in  fresco  in  his 
palace  at  Madrid,  but  while  occupied  upon  it  he  unfor- 
tunately fell  from  the  scaffold  and  was  killed,  in  1698. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  675. 

Perez,  Fraucisco,  de  Pineda,  a  Spanish  painter 
who  flourished  at  Seville  about  166U.  He  studied  un- 
der Murillo,  and  followed  his  style  with  considerable 
success.  Among  other  worics,  he  painted  several  pict- 
ures for  the  churches  and  convents  at  Seville,  which 
show  that  he  was  an  able  disciple  of  that  great  roaster. 
Perez  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  professors  who 
established  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Seville.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  676. 

Pe'rez-Usza  (Heb.  Pe'reU  Uua\  KJ[9  "[^na,  1 
Chron.  xiii,  \\\  or  Pe'^rez-Uz'zah  (Het.  PereU 
UsBoh',  m^  yno,  breach  ^  Uzsah,  2  Sam.  vi,  8; 
Sept.  ^laffKoinfi  'O^a),  the  name  which  David  conferred 
on  the  threshing-floor  of  Kachon,  or  Chidon,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah :  **  And  Da- 
vid was  wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  thu  breach 
on  Uzzah,  and  he  called  the  place  *  Uzzah's  breaking' 
unto  this  day.'*     The  word  peres  was  a  favorite  with 
David  on  such  occasions.     He  employed  it  to  com- 
memorate his  ha\ing  *^  broken  up**  the  Philistine  force 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (2  Sam.  v,  20).     See  Baal- 
PBRAZIM.     He  also  used  it  in  a  subsequent  reference 
to  Uzzah*s  destruction  in  1  Chron.  xv,  13.     It  is  re- 
markable that  the  statement  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  name  should  be  found  not  only  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles,  but  also  in  Josephus,  who  says  {Ant. 
vil,  4,  2),  as  if  from  his  own  observation,  **ti[ie  place 
where  he  died  is  even  now  (cri  vvv)  called  ^  the  cleav- 
ing of  Oza.*  "—Smith.     About  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  the  site  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  on  the  hill 
immediately  alx>ve  Chesla,  the  ancient  Chesalon,  on 
the  road  thence  towards  Jerusalem,  is  a  small  village 
still  called  JT^Urde^e^^z,  or  "the  ruins  of  Uzzah.*'    It 
is  given  by  Prof.  Robinson  among  the  names  of  places 
west  of  Jerusalem  as  Khirbet  el'Lauz,  or,  as  it  should 
be  written,  Khirbet  el-Auz.    This  seems  to  be  Perez- 
Uzzah.    The  position,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  near 
the  site  of  Obed-edom*s  house,  and  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  all  correspond.     David,  being 
afraid,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  with  tiie  ark  towards  Jeru- 
salem, *' carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
the  Gittite.'*     It  seems  therefore  that  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  must  have  been  near  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Perez-Uzzah. — Fairluiim.  See  Obed- 
edom. 

Peifecti  (Peffecf)  is  the  name  assumed  by  the 
stricter  Cathari  (q.  v.)  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
Rainerius,  who  had  ^mself  been  a  Catharist,  and  who 
speaks  of  a  census  of  the  sect  taken  by  themselves, 
says  that  there  were  only  4000  of  these,  although  the 
'^Credentes,"  or  general  body  of  the  Catharists,  were 
innumerable.  These  "  perfect"  Catlwrists  were  anal- 
ogous to  the  Manichssan  "elect,"  professing  to  live  an 
extremely  strict  life,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  From  among  them  were  taken  their  bish- 
ops, "Filius  major,"  "  Filius  minor,"  and  deacon, 
some  of  whom  were  brought  up  from  their  childhood 
on  a  rigid  fish  and  vegetable  diet.  The  Perfecti  also 
called  themselves  Consolati  and  Boni  Homines.  See 
Remer,  Contr,  WaJdens,  in  B&L  Max,  xxv,  266, 269. 

Perfection  (Lat.pef/ec<anii,  *  *  made  oat,  *  *  complete) 
is  applied  to  that  which  wants  nothing.  According  to 
some,  it  is  divided  ioto  physical  at  naiuraif  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  faculties;  aipro^^  or  aa 


eminent  degree  of  goodness  and  piety;  and  tnefap^ya- 
ieai  or  transcendent  in  the  poesession  of  all  the  eseca* 
tial  attribotas  or  parts  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  a 
substance ;  or,  in  general,  it  is  that  whereby  a  thing 
has  or  is  provided  with  everything  belongiBg  to  its 
nature.  Perfection  is  rafa/we  or  absolute,  A  bang 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  l)elonglng  to  its  species 
in  the  highest  degree  may  be  called  perfect  in  a  reio' 
tive  sense.  But  absolute  perfection  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  the  idea  of  a  Bein^ 
infinitely  perfect — and  from  this  Descartes  reasoned 
ttiat  such  a  Being  really  exists. 

The  Perpbctiosis  op  God  are  those  qnalltiea  which 
he  has  communicated  to  his  ratwnal  creatines,  and 
which  are  in  him  in  an  infinitely  perfect  degree.  They 
have  been  distinguished  as  natural  and  moral — the 
former  belonging  to  Deity  as  the  great  first  cause^ 
such  aa  independent  and  necessary  existence — the  lat- 
ter as  manifested  in  the  creation  and  govemmeoi  of 
the  universe— such  as  goodness,  justice,  etc  But  they 
are  all  natural  in  the  sense  of  being  essentiaL  It  hm 
been  proposed  to  call  the  former  cOtrihutes  and  the  Lii> 
ter  perfections.  But  this  distinctive  use  of  the  tenu 
has  not  prevailed ;  indeed  it  is  not  well  founded.  In 
God  there  are  nothing  but  attributes — because  in  him 
everything  is  absolute  and  involved  in  the  snbetsace 
and  unity  of  a  perfect  being.    See  ATTBiBima. 

PERFECTION,  Christiak.  The  word  "perfect,** 
in  the  moral  sense,  is  usually  the  translation  of  the 
Heb.  ttn  and  the  Greek  rcXcioc,  which  both  eesentisl- 
ly  mean  compiUte,  The  term  perfection,  says  Witeius. 
is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 
1.  There  is  a  perfection  of  sinceritg,  whereby  a  man 
serves  God  without  hypocrisy  (Job  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxviil 
8).  2.  There  is  a  perfection  of  parts,  sabfecfice  with 
respect  to  the  whole  man  (1  Tbess.  v,  23),  and  objeetire 
with  respect  to  the  whole  law,  when  all  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  God  are  observed  (Psa.  cxix,  128 ;  Luke  t 
6).  8.  There  is  a  comparative  perfection  ascribed  to 
those  who  are  advanced  in  knowledge,  faith,  and  sane- 
tification,  in  comparison  of  those  who  are  still  infents 
and  untaught  (1  John  ii,  13 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  6 ;  PfaiL  iii,  15% 
4.  There  is  an  evangelical  perfection.  The  righteoea- 
ness  of  Christ  being  imputed  to  the  beUever,  he  b  com- 
plete in  him,  and  accepted  of  God  as  perfect  through 
Christ  (Col.  u,  10 ;  Eph.  v,  27 ;  2  Cor.  v,  21).  5.  There 
is  also  a  perfection  of  degrees,  by  which  a  person  per- 
forms all  the  commands  of  God,  with  the  fiiU  exertion 
of  all  his  powers,  without  the  least  defect.  This  is 
what  the  law  of  God  requires,  but  wliat  the  saint*  can- 
not attain  to  in  this  life,  though  we  willingly  allow 
them  all  the  other  kinds  above  mentioned  (Rom.  vn, 
24;  Phil.  iU,  12;  1  John  i,  8)  (Witsins,  (Ecomomit 
FcBderum  Dei,  lib.  iii,  cap.  12,  §  124).  The  ancient 
worthies,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  feith,  were  **  perfect 
in  their  generation"  (Gen.  vi,  9 ;  Job  i,  1) ;  •*  diey  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  f^y'*  (Numb,  xiv,  24).  As  the  term 
^'  perfect"  is  frequently  applied  to  diiferent  individaaJs 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  possession  of  tlie  chsiacter 
so  frequently  enjoined,  there  can  be  no  doabc,  anoeg 
those  who  know  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God. 
that  perfection,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  tarn, 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  more  anxiooa  solicitade 
among  Christians  than  it  usually  is  (Gen.  xvii  1 ; 
Luke  vi,  40 ;  Heb.  vi,  1).  We  are  exhorted  to  acqaire 
the  perfection  of  Christianity  both  in  theory  and  pne- 
tice.  We  are  to  be  tlioroughly  instmcted  and  expe- 
rienced in  divine  principles ;  to  be  adults  and  not  chil- 
dren in  Christian  knowledge  (1  Cor.  ii,  6;  xiv,  20;  i 
Cor.  xiu,  9;  Eph.  iv,  13;  Phil,  iii,  16;  Heb.  v,  14V 
We  are  to  press  onward  to  the  attainment  of  the  pff- 
fection  of  Christian  life  by  submission  to  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brings  the  entire  man  into  ooBi- 
pletesafajeotioa  to  the  divine  win  (Bom.  vm,  13).  Im 
this  sense  the  lUHifyil  may  be  said  to  **staDd  pcrftrt 
and  complete  hi  all  the  wiU  of  God**  (Col.  ii,  10;  iv. 
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12).  Thie  Saviour  says  to  hb  discipleB,  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  yoar  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ie  perfect*'  (Matt,  v,  48).  Not  that  we  can 
ever  attain  to  an  eqtieUUy ;  but  taking  him  aa  the  onfy 
pattern  of  perfection,  we  can  advance  towards  a  eon- 
nmUariiy,  Just  as  it  is  said  in  the  parallel  passage, 
'*  Be  ve  therefore  merciful,  as  vour  Father  also  is 
merciful"  (Luke  vi,  40),  so  we  are  to  be  holy  in  the 
same  manner ^  though  in  the  same  degree  it  is  utterly 
impossible,  as  we  are  but  finite  creatures,  while  he  is 
the  infinite  and  Eternal.  As  creatures,  we  cannot 
reach  any  state  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  further 
improvement ;  inasmuch  as  we  may  love  God  supreme- 
ly, yet  that  love  may  become  stronger,  and  that  delight 
increase  forever.  The  perfection  of  a  Christian,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  that  of  his  heavenly  Father,  may 
be  likened  to  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  that  ma}'- 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity,  still 
remaining  as  infinite  in  their  mutual  distance  as  they 
are  endless  in  their  mutual  approach,  and  everlasting 
in  their  asymptotic  relation  to  one  another.  Our  con- 
tinnal  advancement  towards  him  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  recurring  decimal  fraction.  Though  we  add  figure 
after  figure,  in  a  continuing  and  never-ending  series, 
and  every  additional  figure  brings  it  nearer  to  a 
certain  value,  yet  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  ever 
reaching  that  value.  So  the  happy  and  the  holy  may 
continue  to  grow  more  like  God,  without  the  most  dis- 
tant possibility  of  attaining  his  glorious  perfections. 
Nay,  he  may  grow  more  like  God  throughout  eternity, 
and  throughout  eternity  remain  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  absolutely  perfect  object  which  he  thus  in- 
creasingly resembles  (Phil,  iii,  12-16).  See  Bates, 
Worki^  p.  557,  etc. ;  Burgh,  Dignity  of  Human  Nature ; 
Doddridge,  Leeturee,  lect.  181;  Channing,  Works;  Ir- 
ving, Oratione  and  Arguments ;  EngL  Rev.  ii,  20 ;  Presft. 
Theoi,  Iteo,  Oct.  1868 ;  Christ,  £xamMier  (1874),  p.  188 ; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev,  Rev.  July,  1876 ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev. 
Oct.  1874.     See  Sanctification. 

That  such  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life  is  held 
by  the  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  Molinists  in  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  but  is  denied  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Jansenists.  In  advocating  the  doctrine,  its  Roman 
Catholic  supporters  generally  rest  much  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  mortal  and  venial  sins.     See  Siif . 

"  Christian  Perfection"  is  pre-eminently  a  doctrine 
of  Methodists  of  nearly  all  classes.  It  is  not  a  perfec- 
tion of  justijicationj  but  a  perfection  of  sanctifieationi 
which  John  Wesley,  in  a  sermon  on  Christian  perfec- 
tion, from  the  text  lieb.  vi,  1,  '^  Let  us  go  on  to  perfec- 
tion,*' earnestly  contends  for  as  attainable  in  this  life 
by  believers,  by  arguments  founded  chiefiy  on  the  com- 
mandments and  promises  of  Scripture  concerning  sano* 
tification ;  guarding  his  doctrine,  however,  by  saying 
that  it  is  neither  an  angelic  nor  an  Adamic  perfection, 
and  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and  error  of  judgment, 
with  consequent  wrong  affections,  such  as  **  needless 
fear  or  ill-grounded  hope,  unreasonable  love  or  unrea- 
sonable aversion.**  He  admits,  also,  that  even  in  this 
sense  it  is  a  rare  attainment,  but  asserts  that  **  several 
persons  have  enjoyed  this  blessing,  without  interrup- 
tion, for  many  years,  several  enjoy  it  at  this  day,  and 
not  a  few  have  enjoyed  it  unto  their  death,  as  they  have 
declared  with  their  latest  breath,  calmly  witnessing 
that  God  had  saved  them  from  all  sin,  till  their  spirit 
r?turned  to  God."  Paul  and  John  he  deemed  sufii- 
cient  authorities  for  the  use  of  an  epithet  which  he 
knew,  however,  would  be  liable  to  the  cavils  of  criti- 
cism. The  Christian  world  had  also  largely  recognised 
the  term  in  the  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ma- 
carins,  Kempis,  F6nelon,  Lucas,  and  other  writers,  Pa- 
pal and  Protestant.  Besides  incessant  allusions  to  the 
doctrine  in  his  general  writings,  Wesley  has  left  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  it.  Fletcher  of  Madeley ,  an  exam- 
])le  as  well  as  an  authority  of  the  doctrine,  published  an 
essay  on  it,  proving  it  to  be  scriptural  as  well  as  sanc- 
tioned by  tfa6  best  theolo^cal  writers.     Wesley's  the- 


ory of  the  doctrine  is  precise  and  intelligible,  though  ofi' 
ten  distorted  into  perplexing  difficulties- by  both  its  ad- 
vocates and  opponents.  As  above  observed,  he  taught 
not  absolute,  nor  angelic,  nor  Adamic,  but  **  Christian 
perfection."  Kach  sphere  of  being  has  its  own  normal 
limits ;  God  alone  has  absolute  perfection ;  the  angels 
have  a  perfection  of  their  own  above  that  of  human- 
ity, at  least  of  the  humanity  of  our  sphere ;  nnfallen 
man,  represented  by  Adam,  occupied  a  peculiar  sphere 
in  the  divine  economy,  with  its  own  relations  to  the  di* 
vine  government,  its  own  "  perfection,"  called  by  We»> 
ley  Adamic  perfection ;  fallen,  but  regenerated  man, 
has  also  his  peculiar  sphere  as  a  subject  of  the  mediato- 
rial economy,  and  the  highest  practicable  virtue  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  in  that  sphere  is  its  ^^  perfection,"  is 
Christian  perfection.  Admitting  such  a  theory  of  per- 
fection, the  most  important  question  has  respect  to  its 
practical  limit.  When  can  it  be  said  of  a  Christian  man 
that  he  is  thus  perfect?  Wesley  taught  that  perfect 
Christians  *'are  not  tne  from  ignorance,  no,  nor  from 
mistake.  We  are  no  more  to  expect  any  man  to  be 
infallible  than  to  be  omniscient. .  .  .  From  infirmities 
none  are  perfectly  freed  till  their  spirits  retnm  to  God ; 
neither  can  we  expect,  till  then,  to  be  wholly  freed  from 
temptation ;  for  Hhe  servant  is  not  above  his  Master.* 
Neither  in  this  sense  is  there  any  absolute  perfection 
on  earth.  There  is' no  perfection  of  degrees,  none  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  continual  increase. .  .  .  The  propo- 
sition which  I  will  hold  is  this :  '  Any  person  may  be 
cleansed  from  all  sinful  tempers,  and  yet  need  the  aton- 
ing blood.*  For  what?  for  *  negligences  and  ignoran- 
ces ;*  for  both  words  and  actions  (as  well  as  omissions)^ 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  tran^ressions  of  the  perfect  law. 
And  I  believe  no  one  is  clear  of  these  till  he  lays  down 
this  corruptible  body."  Perfection,  as  defined  by  Wes- 
ley, is  not  then  perfection  according  to  the  absolute 
moral  law :  it  is  perfection  according  to  the  special  re- 
medial economy  introduced  by  the  Atonement,  in  which 
the  heart,  being  sanctified,  fulfils  the  law  by  love  (Rom. 
xii,8,10),and  its  involuntary  imperfections  are  provid- 
ed for,  by  that  economy,  without  the  impntation  of 
guilt)  as  in  the  case  of  infency  and  all  irresponsible  per- 
sons. The  only  question,  then,  can  be,  Is  it  possible  for 
good  men  so  to  love  God  that  all  their  conduct,  inward 
and  outward^  shall  be  swayed  by  love  ?  that  even  their 
involuntary  defects  shall  be  swayed  by  it  ?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  the  inspired  writer  calls  the  "  perfect 
love"  which  ♦*  casteth  out  fear  ?"  (1  John  iv,  18).  Wes- 
ley  believed  that  there  is ;  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  all 
SMuts ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  attained  by  faith.  "  I  want 
you  to  be  all  love,'*  he  wrote.  "  This  is  the  perfection 
I  believe  ilnd  teach ;  and  this  perfection  is  consistent 
with  a  tfaoDusand  nervous  disorders,  which  that  high- 
strained  j^rfection  is  not.  Indeed,  my  judgment  is 
that  (in  this  case  particularly)  to  overdo  is  to  undo ; 
and  that  to  set  perfection  too  high  b  the  most  effectual 
way  of  driving  it  out  of  the  world."  "  Man,"  he  says, 
"  in  his  present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamic  than 
angelic  perfection.  The  perfection  of  which  man  is  du- 
pable, while  he  dwells  in  a  corruptible  body,  is  the  com- 
plying with  that  kind  command!,  *My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart!*  It  is  loving  the  I/)rd  his  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind.'* 
Such  is  his  much  misrepresented  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  Wesley  taught  that  this  sanctification  is 
usually  gradual,  but  may  be  instantaneous  (Stevens, 
Centenary  of  Methodism  p.  138).  See  Wesley,  Plain 
Account  of  Christian  Po/ecf»on ;' Fletcher,  Chrietian 
Perfection;  Merritt,  ChrieHan's  Manual;  Peck,  Scr^ 
ture  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection;  Foster,  Christian 
Purity.     See  Methodism. 

Perfectdonism.  This  doctrine  is  often  confonnd- 
ed  with  two  others,  from  which,  however,  it  is  philo- 
sophically distinguishable.  One  of  these  is  the  do<y 
trine  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  actbn,  the  most  pow- 
erful advocate  of  which  is  the  theological  school  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio.    Aocordiog  to  this  theory,  it  is  impo»- 
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Bible  that  Bin  and  yfatae  Bbould  co-«xi8t  in  the  haman 
heart  at  the  same  time ;  ail  moral  action  iB  single  and 
indiyisibie;  the  soul  is  either  wholly  consecrated  to 
Christ,  or  it  has  none  of  his  spirit.  These  two  states 
may  alternate:  the  man  may  be  a  Clirutian  at  one 
moment  and  a  sinner  the  next,  bnt  he  cannot  be  at 
any  one  moment  a  sinful  or  imperfect  Christian.  The 
advocates  of  this  view,  however,  deny  that  any  one 
can  claim  to  be  a  perfect  Christian  nnder  this  theory, 
because  he  does  not  remember  any  conscious  failure, 
since  **even  present  faUure  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
distinct  consciousness,  and  the  past  belongs  to  mem- 
ory, and  not  to  consciousnesB."    See  Obbblin  Thb- 

OLOOT. 

The  other  view,  which  is  BometimeB  confounded  with 
perfectionism,  is  that  entitled  by  its  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  "  perfect  sanctification,"  or  sometimes  the 
*'  higher  life."  This  is,  in  brie^  the  doctrine  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  a  present  Saviour  fh>m  sin ;  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  those  that  trust  in  him  ftt»m  falling  into 
any  sin  whatever;  and  that  if  the  sonl  trusted  him 
completely  it  would  be  preserved  from  all  deliberate 
sin,  and  its  unintentionsj  wrong-doing — errors  rather 
than  sins— would  not  be  imputed  to  it.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  claim  to  have  so 
lived  in  the  presence  of  Christ  as  to  have  been  for 
weeks  and  months  unconscious  of  any  sin ;  but  more 
generally  those  who  hold  this  view  of  the  present  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ,  while  they  insist  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  so  near  to  him  as  to  be  kept  by  him 
**  without  sin,"  also  confess  that  they  occasionally  fail 
to  keep  up  a  complete  and  undeviating  trust  in  Christ, 
and  BO  do,  in  fact,  in  some  degree,  temporarily  fall 
away  from  that  condition  in  which  they  maintain  it  to 
be  their  privilege  to  walk.  It  should  be  added  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  **  higher  life"  is  one  of  experience 
rather  tlian  philosophy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  afford  a 
clear  and  concise  definition  of  it  that  will  be  free  ftt>m 
every  objection,  or  intelligible  to  those  of  an  unspirit- 
ual  state  of  mind.     See  Pebfection,  Christian. 

PeifectiouiBts,  a  controversial  term,  applied  in 
an  odious  sense  to  those  who  lay  claim  to  absolute 
Christian  perfection,  or  maintain  its  possibility.   They 
may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  as  they  rest  their 
claims  on  different  grounds.     1.  There  are  the  advo- 
cates of  imfmted  perfection.     These  are  perfect,  not  in 
their  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.     The  individual  who  fancies  himself 
in  possession  of  all  Christ's  righteousness  holds  usual- 
ly, not  only  that  he  does  not,  but  that  he  canmoi  sin. 
What  would  be  sin  in  others  is  no  sin  in  him.     But 
moral  character  is  not  transferable  property.     It  ad- 
heres to  its  possessor,  and  to  him  alone,  and  can  never 
liecome  the  character  of  any  other  being.     See  Impu- 
tation.    2.  The  second  class  are  those  who  claim 
what  they  call  an  evanffdical  perfection.     They  do 
not  profess  to  obey  perfectly  the  divine  law,  or  think 
that  this  is  at  all  necessary.    The  moral  law  has  been 
superseded  by  the  law  of  faith.     To  this  theory  it  is 
Sufficient  to  reply  that  the  moral  law  has  not  been  su- 
perseded or  annulled,  but  is  in  full  force  now  through- 
out the  universe.    Our  Saviour  came  to  vindicate  aod 
honor  the  law,  not  to  annul  it.     See  Antinomians. 
8.  The  third  class  are  those  who  profess  to  fulfil  per- 
fectly the  law  of  Qod.     They  admit  that  the  moral 
law — ^the  great  law  of  love — stands  in  unabated  force ; 
that  it  is  binding  on  themselves ;  and  insist  that  they 
can  and  do  completely  fhlfil  it.     This  they  claim  in 
such  an  absolute  sense  as  to  imply  perfect  tinlettnett, 
and  to  require  no  further  need  of  penitence  and  for- 
giveness.    This  view  is  not  held  by  any  one  sect,  nor 
confined  to  any  one  denomination ;  but  ii  avowed  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  some  persons  in  different  church- 
es, chiefly  in  the  Methodist  and  the  Congregational  de- 
nominations, though  not  accepted  by  the  great  body 
of  believers  in  any  of  them.     Snch  views  have  occa- 
sionally characterised  mystical  individuals  in  every 


age  [flee  Mtstigb],  and  are  also  held,  under  Bome  mod- 
iflcation  or  other,  by  several  bodies  of  commimifilB  ia 
this  country.  See  ITkeol.  Me*,  i,  564 ;  Metk,  Qmar.  Bm, 
1843,  p.  807 ;  1848,  p.  298.     See  Law  (Mobal.). 

Perfume  ("i^p,  hiUer,  n-nbp,  het&ntk).      The 
strong  and  offensive  exhalations  of  animal  bodies  in  a 
hot  climate  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  canae  of 
the  high  value  (Prov.  xxvii,  9)  ascribed  to  perfkuncry, 
and  its  generally  extended  use  (see  Anoint;  Oil;  and 
oomp.  Plut  De  Itidef  ch.  80),  although  luxury  and  s«lf« 
indulgence  had  much  to  do  with  its  extension  and  r&> 
finement    It  is  still  customary  in  the  Orient,  aa  it  wu 
of  old,  to  perfume  thoroughly  not  only  rooms,  clothing, 
etc.  (comp.  Cant  iii,  6),  but  in  the  housea  of  chief  per- 
sons to  sprinkle  perfumes  on  the  persons  of  guests,  at 
their  arrival  or  departure  (comp.  Haundrell,  Trav.  pi 
40  eq. ;  Banner,  Obs,  ii,  88  sq. ;  Bosenmikller,  J/or- 
getUandf  iv,  157).    On  anointing  the  beard,  see  Bbabd. 
Perfumed  fans  were  carried  (Curt,  viii,  9,  28)  before 
princes ;  and  at  their  public  entry  into  cities  altars  of 
incense  were  erected  on  the  streets  (Herodian,  iv,  8, 19; 
Rosenmttller,  Morgenfaittf^  iv,  195).  Snch  attestation  of 
honor  and  means  of  enjoyment  were  at  an  early  period 
transferred  also  to  the  gods,  in  the  belief  that  they  in- 
haled with  pleasure  the  odors  offered  them  (DesL 
xxxiii,  10),  and  this  burning  of  incense  is  hence  tctt 
often  alluded  to  among  the  ceremoniea  of  heatlieii 
religions  (1  Kings  xi,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  17 ;  xxiii, 
5;  Jer.  i,  16;  vii,  9;  xliv,  3  sq. ;  Hoeea  ii,  IS;  xi,  t; 
Isa.  Ixv,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  14 ;  xxviii,  8 ;  Eaek.  ri, 
18;  xxiii,  41 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  15.     Comp.  Jb'ad,  vi,  ^69 
sq. ;  Virg.  ^n.  i,  420  sq. ;  Ovid,  FasH,  i,  889  sq. ;  il, 
578;  Aristoph.  V^^,  94  sq. ;  Lucian,  Jvp,  TragmL 
45;  Pliny,  xiii,  1).     Some  deities  were  worshipped 
with  no  other  offerings  than  incense  and  perfuinefi 
I  (B&hr,  Symbol,  i,  478),  bnt  their  use  was  also  included 
I  in  the  instituted  worship  of  Jehovah  (Dent,  xxxiii,  lo), 
'  for  the  Israelites  were  required  to  add  sacred  inccBte 
to  many  of  their  sacrifices,  which  was  burned  vitk 
them  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  1  sq.;  xvi,  6, 15);  and  daily, 
morning  and  evening,  in  trimming  and  lighting  their 
lamps,  an  especial  incense-offering  was  made  upon  its 
own  separate  altar  over  against  the  ark  of  the  eov- 
enant  (Exod.  xl,  27 ;  xxx,  7  sq.     Comp,  Luke  i,  9\ 
No  doubt  the  incense  was  useful  in  deatroying  tlie 
damp  vapors  in  the  confined  space  of  the  aanctosry, 
as  well  as  the  exhalations  frcm  the  animals  bunied  as 
sacrifices  (Rosenm&Uer  on  Exod.  xxx,  7),  but  the  par- 
pose  of  the  incense  seems  to  have  been  religiotts.  Tbni 
the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  the  angel  in  dM 
heavenly  sanctuary  as  burning  incenae  after  the  type 
of  the  earthly.   But  it  does  not  follow,  becanae  inceast 
and  prayer  were  often  united  (Jer.  i,  16;  Psa.cxli,2; 
B&hr's  other  citations  are  irrelevant),  that  in  the  Jew- 
ish sanctuary  the  incense -offering  had  sensBsBwd 
prayer  (comp.  Hofhiann,  Weitsofp.  i,  144  sq.).    Still 
less  can  we  adopt  B&hr's  view  (SgtnhoL  i,  462  rq.)  (lot 
incense  is  a  symbol  of  God's  name.  inv<^ed  in  prsyer. 
Besides  the  ingredients  of  this  incense  ennmerated  in 
Exod.  XXX,  88,  the  Talmud  adds  seven  other  coBpo> 
nents,  and  hence  calls  the  whole  the  elecem  odcrt  (WHL 
'P9QQ0  *t09,  MidraA  8kir  BaJdr,  xii,  4;  xxi,  8;  sid 
R.  Abr.  ben-David,  Comm.  de  tugUu  ex  SUlie  BaggSm, 
in  Ugolini  Theaaur,  xi).     According  to  the  Talraid, 
half  a  pound  of  this  incense  was  to  be  burned  morning 
and  evening  (Gem.  Sktbuolh^  x,  2.    See  cap.  Ligfatfoot 
Hot.  Hebr,  p.  715).     Exaggerated  accoanta  are  gives 
as  to  the  distance  from  Jemaalem  at  which  the  inoeaM 
could  be  smelled  (Mishna,  Tamid^  iii,  8).     The  wet 
important  incense-offering  was  that  which  the  hi^ 
priest  made  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  12  sq.).    The  nsa* 
agement  of  the  daily  incense  in  the  second  Tesopfe 
is  detailed  in  the  Mishna  (Tamid^  5,  6).     One  pritit 
earned  inoenae  in  a  vaBsel  0^),  another  batning  eealB 
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from  th«  altar  of  bdrnt.  offering  In  ■  goldeii  c 
(q.  v.).  Mid,  puring  into  the  holy  pUce,  tlu  Utter 
(Ottend  the  coalii  upon  the  alCai-  of  iDOnse,  and  the 
(bnner  iprawl  the  incenH  upon  them  (Tamid,  i,  2  iq.). 
Theae  prjeati]'  dutiei,  like  tha  others  of  the  oSve  (I 
Sun.ii,  28;  !  Chron.  xxvi,  18),  were  daily  diatiibuted 
by  lot  (comp.  Lake  i,  9],  But,  according  to  the  Mish- 
na  (Ttmid,  v,  S ;  Toho,  ii,  1),  thoa«  priests  who  hul 
once  performed  the  oSce  were  afterwards  ahnt 
from  the  lot,  on  the  gnmnd  that,  ai  the  Gemaia  i 
that  thii  duty  enricbei  with  divine  blesaidgs  (Dent, 
xzxili,  10  sqO,  this  advantage  migiit  thus  he  as  wide- 
ly diatribalsd  as  poaalble.  (On  theH  later  Jewlah  ■□- 
pendtiaiu,  see  Q.  MicbuUs,  Obtervat.  Sacr.  p.  71  >q.) 
It  is  posaible  that  the  distioctioa  which  Ihia  office  gave 
the  priest,  btinghig  him  into  the  nearest  nla^n  with 
tbe  Det^  of  all  the  dalles  of  the  •SDCttury,  rendered 
such  an  arrangeinent  proper.     Perha(ie  also  the  be- 
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lint  to  the  priest  thai  officiating,  may  have  contributed 
to  canse  this  doty  to  be  equally  divided.  (Comp.  Jo- 
Hiph.  Ant.  xUi,  10,  3 ;  Lake  1,  Jl,  and  Wststein,  a.f  Joe.) 
Daring  the  boming  of  Incense  In  tha  sanctuary  tha 
people  stood  praylog  in  the  court  (Luke  i,  10),  and, 
after  tlie  falfllment  of  his  office,  they  received  Ftobi 
the  priest  his  blessing  (SjHsai,  Autiq.  8<ut.  ii,  Ei,  G). 
The  burning  of  incense  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah  out 
of  tha  national  sanctoary,  on  high  places,  or  in  dtiea, 
was  accounted  DlegiU  aftar  David's  time  (1  Kings  iil. 
8 ;  xxii,  M ;  2  Kings  xli,  8 ;  x*,  4 ;  xvi,  4.  Comp.  2 
Chnm.  xixii,  12 ;  1  Uacc.  I,  68).  In  the  idoiatriaa  of 
the  tea  tribes  of  Israel,  arranged  by  Jaroboim,  the 
bamlag  of  incense  found  a  place  (I  King*  xiii,  1 ;  ! 
Kings  zvli,  11).  Bee  Carpiov,  Aj^ar.  p.  275  sq.j 
Braan.  atUtta  Sacr.  p.  225  sq. ;  Schlichter,  Dt  mJilM 
tarr.  Btbr.  (Usl.  17M).— Wtner,  U,  803.    See  Imcbnsk. 

In  secular  llfb  also,  as  abore  obeervsd, 
the  tree  use  of  perfumes  was  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  the  OrienUla  (Prov.  xxvii,  9),  wboae 
olAdory  nerves  are  more  ttun  uaually  sen- 
sitive to  the  offensive  smelis  eni^ndered  by 
the  heat  of  their  climate  (Barckhsrdt,  Trav. 
A,  ii,  86).  The  Hebrewa  manufactured 
their  perfumei  chiefly  from  apices  Imparted 
from  Arabia,  though  to  a  certain  extent  also 
from  aromatic  planta  growing  in  their  own 
coantty.  See  Spicks.  The  modes  in  which 
tliey  applied  them  were  vaiiona :  occasion- 
ally a  bunch  of  tlie  plant  itself  was  worn 
aijont  the  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  enclosed 
in  a  bag  (Cant,  i,  18) ;  or  the  plant  was  re- 
duced to  a  powder  and  used  in  the  way  of 
fumigation  (Cant,  ili,  6);  or,  sgain.  the  aro- 
mnatic  qualiUes  were  extracted  by  some 
process  of  bcdiing,  and  were  then  mixed 
wKh  oil,  BO  as  to  be  applied  to  the  person  in 
the  way  of  ointment  (John  xil,  8) ;  or,  last- 
ly, the  scent  was  carried  about  in  smeii- 
ing-bottlea  (BCin  ^ra,  hoata  of  Ike  lour) 
aospended  from  the  girdle  (Isa.  lii,  20). 
Perfumes  entered  largely  Into  the  Temple 
service,  in  the  two  forms  of  Incense  and 
ointment  (Exod.  xxx,  22-88).  Nor  wen 
they  less  used  In  private  litt :  not  only 
were  they  applied  to  the  person,  bnt  to  gar- 
ments (Paa.  xlv,  8;  Cant.  Iv,  11),  and  to 
articles  of  fumitare,  socfa  ss  beds  (Prov. 
vii,  IT).  On  the  arrival  of  a  gnest  the  same 
compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancient 
as  in  madam  times;  the  rooma  ware  fumi- 
gated; the  penonoftha  guest  was  sprinkled 
with  rosa-watar;  and  then  tha  incense  wis 
applied  to  his  bee  and  beard  (Dan.  ii,46; 
Uno.Jforf.£s.  ii,M).  When  a  royal  par- 
ronage  went  at>road  in  hia  litter,  attendants 
threw  np  "  pillara  of  a  moke"  about  his  path 
VlL-0  o  o 
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(Cant,  iii,  6).  Nor  is  it  Improbable  that  other  prac- 
tices, such  as  scenting  tha  breath  by  chewing  frankin- 
cense (I^ne,  1,  246),  and  the  skin  by  washing  in  roee- 
water  (Burckhu^t,  i,  62),  were  alii)  adapted  in  early 
times.  The  use  of  perfumea  waa  omitted  in  timaa  <k 
moaruing,  whence  the  altuaion  In  laa.  ili,  24,  "Instead 
of  sweet  smell  there  shall  lie  stink."  The  prepantion 
of  perfumea  in  the  form  either  of  ointment  or  incense 
was  a  recognised  profession  (n^h;  A.V.  apotittarf) 
among  tha  Jews  (Exod.  xxx,  26,  85;  Eccl.  x,  I).— 
Smith.     Sea  OiitTKENT. 

Per'ga  (_nipy^),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  tha  river  Ces- 
tras,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth 
(Strab.  xiv,  687;  Clc  Verr.  i,  20;  PUn.  v,  26;  Mela, 
i,  14 ;  rtol.  v,  G,  S  7).  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  the  worship  of  Artemis(Diana),  whose  temple  stood 
on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  and  in  whose  honor  annual 
festivals  were  celabnted  (Csllim.  fiynM.  m  Dim. 
187 ;  ScyUx,  p.  B9 ;  Dion.  Per.  864).  The  goddeu 
and  tha  temple  are  represented  on  the  coins  of  Perga. 


Ahxander  the  Great  occapied  Perga  with  a  part  at 
hia  army  after  quitting  PhasaUia,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  aa  long  and  difficult  (Ar- 
rian,  AiuA.  i,  26 ;  comp.  Fulyb.  v,  72 ;  xiti,  2G  ;  Ijvy, 
XKiviU,  37).     The  Cestrui  wai  navigable  to  Perga, 
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Mid  St.  Pa(Sl  landed  hen  on  his  To^ge  finom  Papbos 
(Acts  xiii,  18).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time  on 
his  return  from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and  preach- 
ed the  GrOKpel  there  (Acts  xiy,  25).  Perga  was  origi- 
nally the  capital  of  Pamphylia ;  but  when  that  prov- 
ioce  was  divided  into  two,  Side  became  the  chief  town 
of  the  tirst,  and  Perga  of  the  second  Pamphylia.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  notices,  and  in  Hierocles  (p.  679), 
Per^a  appears  to  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  (Ste- 
phen of  Byzant.  s.  ▼. ;  Eckhel,  Dodr,  Ntun,  i,  8,  p. 
12).  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a 
spot  called  by  the  Turks  EsH-Kdlui  (I.>eake,  A  sia  Mi- 
nor, p.  182;  Fellowp,  Asia  Minor,  p.  190;  Tezier, 
Asie  Minettre,  pi.  19 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St,  Paul, 
i,  160).     See  Pamphylia. 

Fer'gamos,  properly  Pkroamus  (Ulpyafiog),  or 
Pbroahdk  (nipya^ovy  as  usually  in  classical  writers), 
a  town  of  the  Great  Mysia,  the  cafMtal  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia  Propria.  It  was  an  ancient  city,  in  a  most 
beautiful  district  of  Tenthrania,  in  Asia  Minor,  north 
of  the  river  Calcns.  Near  the  point  where  the  city 
was  located,  two  other  rivers,  the  Selinus  and  Cetius, 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Calcns ;  the  Selinus  flowed 
through  the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its 
walls  (Strab.  xiii,  619;  Plin.  v,  88;  Pausan.  vi,  16, 
§  1 ;  Livy,  xxxvii,  18).  Its  distance  ftx)m  the  sea  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  but  communication  with 
the  sea  was  effected  by  the  navigable  river  Circus.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable  hill,  pre- 
senting a  conical  appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
plain.  The  local  legends  attached  a  sacred  character 
to  this  place.  Upon  it  the  Cabin  were  said  to  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  Zens,  and  the  whole  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which 
afterwards  grew  up  aroand  the  original  Pergamos  ap- 
pertained to  these  deities.  The  city  itself,  which  is  first 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  {AncA,  vii,  8,  §  8),  was  orig- 
inally a  fortress  of  considerable  natural  strength,  being 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  round  the  foot  of 
which  there  were  at  that  time  no  houses.  Suiwe- 
quently,  however,  a  city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  the  latter  then  became  the  Acropolis.  We  have 
no  further  information  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  orig- 
inal town  on  the  hill,  but  the  Pergamenians  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Arcadians  who 
had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the  leadership  of  the  He- 
raclid  Telephus  (Pausan.  i,  4,  §  5).  They  derived  the 
name  of  their  town  from  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  believed  to  have  arrived  there  with  his  moth- 
er Andromache,  and,  after  a  successflil  combat  with 
Arius,  the  ruler  of  Teuthrania,  to  have  established 
himself  there  (Pausan.  i,  11,  §  2).  Another  tradition 
stated  that  Asclepius,  with  a  colony  fh)m  Epidaurus, 
proceeded  to  Pergamos.  At  all  events,  the  place  seems 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time 
when  Xenophon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pei^amos 
remained  a  place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lysimachns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  sacred  character  of  the  locality,  com- 
bined with  its  natural  strength,  seems  to  have  made 
it,  like  some  others  of  the  ancient  temples,  a  bank  for 
chiefk  who  desired  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of 
specie.  Hence  this  Lysimachus  chose  Pergamos  as  a 
place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of 
his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000  talents.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  this  treasure  was  intrusted 
to  Philetierus  of  Tium,  a  eunuch  from  his  infancy,  and  a 
person  in  whom  Lysimschus  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. For  a  time  Philetarus  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  Lysimachus,  but  having  been  ill-treated  by  Ar- 
sinofi,  the  wife  of  his  master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance, 
and  declared  himself  independent  B.C.288.  As  Lysim- 
achus was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  firom  pun- 
ishing the  offender,  Philetssrus  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain  peace 


with  his  neighbors.  He  tzasnnitted  his 
to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Bumenes,  who  increased 
the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and  even  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Selencna,  in  the  nc^^ 
borhood  of  Sardis.  After  a  leign  of  twenty-two  yean, 
fh>m  B.C.  268  to  241,  he  was  succeeded  by  hia  oovsia 
Attains,  who,  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Galatiant, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  distinguished  himaelf  by 
his  great  talents  and  sound  policy  (Strafao,  xiii,  623, 
624 ;  Polyb.  xviii,  24 ;  Livy,  xxxiii,  21).  He  eaponsed 
the  interests  of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  the  Romans.  It  waa  mainly-  this  At- 
tains that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  B.C. 
197,  and  was  succeeded  by  hh  son  Eumenes  1 1,  firom  R.C 
197  to  169.  He  continued  his  father's  friendship  far  the 
Romans,  and  assisted  them  against  Antiocfana  the  Great 
and  Perseus  of  Macedonia.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus, the  Romans  rewarded  his  services  by  giving  Inm 
all  the  countries  in  Ana  Minor  west  of  Monnt  Taama. 
Pergamos,  the  territoiy  of  which  had  hitfaerto  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  gulfs  of  EIsm  and  Adnmytdam,  now 
became  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  (Strabo,  Lc; 
Livy,  xxxviii,  89).  Enmenes  II  waa  neariy  killed  at 
Delphi  by  assassins  said  to  have  been  hired  by  Perseos; 
yet  at  a  later  period  he  fovored  the  cause  of  tlie  Mace- 
donian king,  and  thereby  incurred  the  ill-will  of  tiie 
Romans.  Pergamos  was  mainly  indebted  to  Eomenei 
II  for  its  embellishment  and  extension.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes ;  he  deeetated 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Nicephoms,  which  had  been  boik 
by  Attains  outside  the  city,  with  walks  and  plaatatiaBS, 
and  erected  himself  many  other  public  buildingi ;  bat 
the  greatest  monument  of  his  liberality  waa  the  great 
library  which  he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to 
that  of  Alexandria  in  extent  and  value  (Strabo,  Lc^; 
Athen.  i,  8).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Attains  II ; 
but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  late  king's 
brother.  Attains,  sumamed  Philadelphna,  fnm  B.G. 
159  to  188.  During  thb  period  the  Pergamenians 
again  assisted  the  Romans  against  tlie  peendcKPhilip. 
Attains  also  defeated  Diegylns,  king  of  the  Thndaa 
Cnni,  and  overthrew  Prusias  of  Bithjrnia.  On  his 
death,  his  ward  and  nephew.  Attains  III,  smnsMfd 
Philometer,  undertook  the  reins  of  government  finom 
B.C.  188  to  188,  and  on  his  death  bequeathed  hb  Uag- 
dom  to  the  Romans.  Soon  after  Aristonicoa,  a  natarai 
son  of  Enmenes  II,  revolted,  and  claimed  the  kingdaa 
of  Pergamos  for  himself;  but  in  B.C.  180  he  was  van- 
quished and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pei^ 
games  became  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
Asia  (Strabo,  xiv,  646.)  The  dty  of  Peignmoe,  hew- 
ever,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  so  that  Pliny  {L  c.)  could  still  caU  it 
"  longe  clarissimum  Abisb  Pergamnm :"  it  remained  Ike 
centre  of  jurisdiction  fbr  the  district,  and  of  commeree, 
as  all  the  main  roads  of  Western  Asia  conveiged  these. 
Pergamos  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  ia 
the  book  of  ReveUtion  (ii,  12).  Under  the  ByxanlxBe 
emperors  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  city  de- 
clined; but  it  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Btrffomt*^ 
and  presents  to  the  visitor  nnmeroos  ruins  and  extea- 
sive  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  It  lies  en 
the  north  bank  of  the  CaTcus,  at  the  baae  and  <w  the 
declivity  of  two  high  and  steep  mountains,  on  one  of 
which  now  stands  a  dilapidated  castle.  A  wall  fuing 
the  south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  engrafted  into  tiie 
rock ;  above  it  a  conrse  of  large  snbstructiaBS  form  a 
spacious  area,  upon  which  once  rose  a  temple  uuti- 
vailed  in  sultlimity  of  situation,  being  visible  ttmn  die 
vast  plain  and  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  ruins  of  this 
temple  show  that  it  was  built  in  the  noblest  style. 
Besides  this,  there  are  ruins  of  an'  ancient  temple  of 
iBsculapius,  which,  like  the  Nioephorion,  waa  eaftside 
the  city  (Tacit.  Anm.  ill,  68;  Piaasan.  IS,  §  2):  of  a 
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roj&l  paUca,  wbfch  was  gnmiiinded  bj  k  irall,  and 
conD«clcd  with  tbs  Calcoa  by  an  aqneductj  of  a  pry- 
taneaiD,  ■  tbcatn,  a  gTmoaelum,  a  Btadlum,  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  otber  pablic  buildinga.  All  theee  re- 
miins  attest  the  unosua)  iplendor  ortbe  ancient  cit}', 
and  all  traTBllen  *pesk  with  adpiiratlon  of  their  >tu- 

peseaaa  or  Pertpunoi  attest  tfaot  Olympian  games  were 
celebrated  there ;  a  vaee  found  there  represent)  a  torch- 
rac«  on  horseback ;  and  Plinj  (x,  i&)  nlatm  that  pab- 
llc  oock-fl|;hta  took  place  there  every  year.    Pergamos 
was    celebrated  for   the    manafactore   of  olnlme 
(Athen.  XV,  6SB),  potUiy   (Pliny,   xaxv,  46^   i 
parchment,  wbicb  derives  its  name  (chsrta  Periiai 
tia)  from  the  city.     The  library  of  Pergamos,  wbici 
wd  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than  200,000  volun 
remained  at  Pergamos  after  the  kingdom  of  the  At 
had  lost  lU  Independence,  until  Antony  removed  it  to 
Egypt,  and  presented  it  to  queen  Cleopatra  (Pliny, 
Bitl,  Nat.  iii,  S;    Plutarch,  Anton.).     Tba  Taluable 
tapestries,  called  in  I^tin  aiJaa,  from  having  adorned 
the  ball  of  king  Attains,  were  aleo  wrought  in  this 
town.     Even  now  it  is  a  plan  of  considerable  im- 
portance, containing  a  popnUtion  estimated  at  14,000, 
of  whom  about  3000  are  Greeks,  300  Armenians,  and 
the  test  Turks  (Macbriane's  Viat).     The  writev  jost 
cited  says,  "  The  approach  to  this  ancient  and  decayed 
city  was  as  Impreaslve  as  well  might  be.     After  d 
ing  the  Calcui,  I  saw,  looking  over  three  vast  tun 

Troy,  the  present  Turkish  city,  with  its  tall  mini 
and  taller  cypresses,  situated  on  the  lower  declivities 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  bold  gray  brov 
was  crowned  by  tbe  rugged  walls  of  a  barbanmi  castle. 
the  usurper  of  the  site  nf  a  magniflcent  Greek  temple.' 
The  town  Goniista  fur  the  most  part  of  small  and  meai 
wooden  bouses,  among  which  appear  tbe  remains  of  ear 
ly  Christian  cburchee.  showing  "  like  large  fortresses 
amid  vast  barracks  of  wood,"  Xone  oftbese  churches 
hive  any  scriptural  or  apocalyptic  interest  connected  i 
with  them,  having  been  rrected"seTeTsl  centuries  after' 
the  ministry  of  tbe  apostles,  and  when  Cbristianit]' was 
sota  humble  and  despised  creed,  bnt  the  adapted  relig- 
ion of  an  immense  empire."  The  pagan  temples  have 
fared  worse  than  these  Christian  cbnrcbes.  "Tbe  fanes 
of  Jupiter  and  Diana,  of  ^^sculapiua  and  Venus,  are 
proatrate  in  the  dost;  and  where  they  have  not  been 
cjtried  away  by  the  Turks,  to  cut  up  into  tombstones 
or  to  pound  into  mortar,  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  col- 


nmns,  tbe  splendid  oapltals,  tbe  cornices  and  pedi- 
ments, all  in  tbe  highest  omament,  are  thrown  Into 

imsigbtly  heaps." 

As  above  noted,  In  Pergamos  was  one  of  the  seven 
cbnrcbes  of  Asia,  to  wbicb  the  Apocalypse  Is  addressed. 
This  church  is  commended  fbr  Its  fidelity  and  firmness 
intbemidst  ofpet3ecudoni,andin  a  city  eo  eminently 
addicted  to  idolatri-.  "  I  know,"  it  isaud,  "  thy  works, 
and  vAetv  Arm  diMUat,mn  taken  Baton! t  not  is  "  (Ke  v. 
li,  IB).  Now  there  was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and 
much  ftvquented  temple  of  £scalapius,  who  probably 
there,  as  In  other  places,  was  worshipped  In  the  fbrm  of 
aIlTingBerpent,fedin  the  temple,  and  considered  as  iU 
divinity.  Hence  .GsGnlapius  was  called  the  god  of  Per- 
gamos, and  on  the  coins  struck  by  tbe  towii  J^scula- 
plus  often  appears  with  a  n>d  encircled  by  a  serpent 
(Bei^r,  Thttaar.  i,  492).  As  tbe  aacred  writer  men- 
tions the  great  dragon  and  the  old  serpent  (Rer.  xli.9), 
tbefe  is  resson  to  conclude  that  when  be  says  in  the 
above  passage  that  the  Church  of  Pergamos  dwelt 
"where  Satan's  seat  Is,"  he  alludes  to  the  worship  of 
the  serpentas  there  practiced.  The  great  wealth  which 
accrued  to  Eumenes  1 1  ftom  Ms  large  accession  of  ter- 
riury  be  employed  in  laying  out  a  magniflcent  resi- 
dential city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other 
public  buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  bis  suc- 
cessor, (tor  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form 
a  libraiy  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria;  end  the 
Impulse  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins  for 
the  purpose  of  transcription,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
rDysJ  Si'etlanii,  has  left  its  record  in  the  namejxircA- 
ment.  Eumenes's  successor,  Attalna  11,  Is  said  to  have 
bid  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (tor  a  pictnre  by 
the  painter  Aristides,  at  the  sale  of  tbe  plunder  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  by  so  doin^  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
ofthe  Roman  general  Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  off  at 
once  to  Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had 
then  been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  art^ 
ist  be  paid  one  hundred  talents.  But  tbe  great  glory 
of  the  city  was  the  so-called  Nicepharinm.  a  grove  of 

lory  over  Antlochutt,  in  which  was  an  asaemblage  of 
temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus,  Athena,  Apol- 
h),  ^sculspiuB,  Dionysus,  and  Aphrodite.  The  temple 
oftbelastwasof  a  mostetaboratecharacter.  Ttsfa9ade 
was  perhaps  inlaidafter  the  man  nerofpiefradura  work; 
for  Philip  V  of  Macedonia,  who  was  repDlsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Pergamiis  during  tbe  reign  of  Atta. 
lua  II,  vEDtedhis  spite  in  cutting  down  the  trees  ofthe 
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grove,  and  not  only  destroying  the  Aphrodiaiom,  but 
injuring  the  stones  in  such  »  way  as  to  prevent  their 
being  used  again.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was 
made  a  special  stipulation  that  this  damage  should  be 
made  good.  1  he  Immense  wealth  which  was  directly 
or  indirectly  derived  from  the  legacy  of  his  dominions 
by  Attalus  ill  to  the  Romans  contributed  perhups 
even  more  than  the  spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to 
the  demoralization  of  Roman  statesmen.  The  sumptu- 
ousness  of  the  Attnlic  princes  had  raised  Pergamos  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendor, 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  without  a  rival  in  the  province. 
Its  prominence,  however,  was  not  that  of  a  commercial 
town,  like  Ephesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  pe- 
culiar features.  It  was  a  soi  t  of  union  of  a  pagan  ca- 
thedral city,  a  university  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
embellished  during  a  succession  of  years  by  kings  who 
all  had  a  passion  fur  expenditure  and  ample  means  of 
gratifying  it.  Two  smaller  streams,  which  flowed  from 
the  north,  embracing  the  town  between  them,  and  then 
fell  into  the  Calcus,  afforded  ample  means  of  storing 
water,  without  which,  in  those  Latitudes,  ornamental 
cultivation  (or  indeed  cultivation  of  any  kind)  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  larger  of  these  streams — the  Btrga- 
mortchai^  or  Cetius  of  antiquity — lias  a  fall  of  more  than 
150  feet  between  the  hills  to  the  north  of.Pergamos  and 
its  junction  with  the  Calcus,  and  it  brings  down  a  vtry 
considerable  l>ody  of  water.  Both  the  Nicephorium, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  above,  and  the  Grove  of  JEa- 
culapius,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  doubtless  owed  their  existence  to 
the  means  of  irrigatk>n  thus  available ;  and  furnished 
the  appliances  for  those  licentious  rituals  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity which  flourished  wherever  there  were  groves 
and  hill-altars.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Pergamos 
became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sensuous  wor- 
ship; and  being  in  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  no- 
tions, a  sacred  place,  mitiht  not  unnaturally  be  viewed 
by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  as  one  "where  was  the 
throne  of  Satan**  (oirov  o  ^povoc  tov  YxiTava^  Rev.  ii, 
13).  After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sa- 
cred character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put 
even  more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and  inscrip- 
tions constantly  describe  the  Pergamenes  as  vcwcopot 
or  I'tuiicupot  TtpwToi  Tii^  'Affiai:,  This  title  always  in- 
dicates the  duty  of  maintaining  a  religious  worship  of 
some  kind  (which  indeed  naturally  goes  together  with 
the  usufruct  of  religious  property).  What  the  deities 
were  to  which  the  title  has  reference  especialh'  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  i£s- 
culapius  had  acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is 
called  Pergam&u  deu».  His  grove  was  recognised  by 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  possessing 
the  rights  of  sanctuary'.  Pausanias,  too,  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  refers  more  than  once  to  the  i^scuUpian 
ritual  at  Pergamos  as  a  sort  of  standard.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  ^scala- 
])in8,  from  the  title  £wri|p  being  given  to  him,  frx>m  the 
serpent  (which  Jadaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a 
symbol  of  evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  6  ^pi'tyo^  tov 
^aravd  and  oirov  u  ^ravdn  KOToiKti  have  an  especial 
reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and  not  to  the  whole 
city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idolatrous  worship.  But  al- 
though undoubtedly  the  iEsculapins  worship  of  Pergar 
noB  was  the  most  famous,  and  in  later  times  l)ecame 
continually  moro  predominant  from  the  &ct  of  its  be- 
ing combined  with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which 
among  others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marous  Antoninus  distinctly 
puts  Zeus,  Athena,  Dionysus,  and  ^sculapius  in  a  co- 
ordinate rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary  deities  of 
Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
pressions above  quoted  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
bolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest.     It  may  be  added 


that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  Pergameae 
Church  that  some  among  them  were  of  the  achod  of 
Balaam,  whose  policy  was  *'  to  put  a  stombling-biock 
before  the  ciiildren  of  Israel,  by  inducing  them  faytlv 
tiiwXv^ra  xai  wopvtvtrai"  (Rev.  ii,  14),  is  in  both  its 
particulars  very  ipappropriate  to  the  iEsculapian  rit- 
ual. It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysns  and  Aphrodite 
worship ;  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is  con- 
demned, seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  participation  in 
this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalgamation  of  themselves 
with  the  native  population.  Now,  ftt>m  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
a  considerable  Jewish  population  in  Pergamene  teni- 
tory.  The  decree  of  the  Pe^^amenes  quoted  by  J«ie- 
phus  (^AfU.  xiv,  10,  22)  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Jews  had  farmed  the  tolls  in  some  of  the  harbors  of 
their  territory,  and  likewise  were  holders  of  land. 
They  are,  in  accordance  with  the  exprassed  desire 
of  the  Roman  senate,  allowed  to  levy  pori-daes  upon 
all  vessels  except  those  belonging  to  king  Ptolemy. 
The  growth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  dasa  nataraliv 
leads  to  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political  rights,  and 
the  only  bar  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  Pergamos  would  he  their  unwillingnea 
to  take  any  part  in  the  reli.:  ions  ceremonies,  which  were 
an  essential  part  of  every  relation  of  life  in  pagan  times. 
The  more  lax,  however,  might  regard  such  a  proceeding: 
as  a  purely  formal  act  of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile 
themselves  to  it  as  Naaman  did  to  **■  bowing  himself  ia 
the  house  of  Rimmon**  when  in  attendance  upon  hia  sov- 
ereign. It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to 
this  point,  that  a  Pergamene  inscriptk>n  pablisbed  bj 
Bdckh  mentions  by  two  names  (A'toos^alw,  who  if 
also  called  7'rypAo)an  individual  who  served  the  office 
of  gymnasiarch.  Of  these  two  names,  the  latter,  a  for- 
eign one,  is  likely  to  have  been  borne  by  him  amoag 
some  special  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  fcfrmer 
to  have  been  adopted  when,  by  accepting  the  positioa 
of  an  official,  he  merged  himself  in  the  general  Greek 
population. 

See  Smitli,  Diet,  of  Clan.  Geog.  s.  v.;  Spon  and 
Wheler,  Fioy.  i,  260,  etc.;  Cboif>eul - Goufller,  leynye 
PitUtreitque,  ii,  25,  etc. ;  ArundeU,  Seven  Ckmket.  p. 
281,  etc. ;  Dallaway,  dnutrtfUmople,  AndnU  and  Mod- 
em, p.  d08 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  266 ;  Fellowa,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  84,  etc;  Richter,  Walfukrien,  p.  48a,  eu.; 
Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num,  iv,  448;  Capelle,  Commeniat.  db 
BeffibuM  et  Antiquit,  Pergamenis  (Amst.  1842;  8to); 
Rosenmttller,  Bibl,  Ceog,  iii.  18  17 :  Macfarlane,  r«d 
to  the  Seven  Apocalgptie  Cku  ekes,  1882;  Schvbert, 
Reise  ins  Morgeniand;  Missionary  Herald  for  1839. 
p.  228  230;  Bockh,  Inacript,  Koa.  3588^  8550,  8553; 
Philoetratus,  De  Vit,  Soph.  p.  45,  106;  Ti^ihatcbeff, 
Asie  Mineure,  p.  280.     See  Mtsia. 


Coin  of  Persamoe. 


PERGAMOS,  Council  of,  was  held  at  that  place 
in  152  (?)  against  the  Colarbasians. 

Fergolese,  Giovakmi  Battista,  waa  an  emineit 
musician  of  the  Neapolitan  schooL  Evidence  regard- 
ing the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  is  conflicting;  prQh> 
ably  the  correct  account  ia  that  of  the  March^  di 
Villarosa,  his  latest  biographer,  who  states  that  he  was 
born  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona,  on  Jan.  8, 1710.  In  1717 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatcurio  dei  Poveri  di 
Gesil  Cristo  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  the  vitJio 
under  Domenioo  di  Matteis,  and  musical  compoaitioQ 
under  Gaetano  Greco  and  Durante.  Under  the  eoo- 
victinn  that  melody  and  taste  were  sacrificed  to  learn- 
ing by  most  of  the  masters  of  his  time,  he  abandoned 
the  style  of  Scurlatti  and  Greco  for  that  of  Vinci  and 
Hasse.  His  first  great  work  was  the  oratorio  of  Snn 
Gug'ielniO  d'A  qtdtama^  composed  in  1731.    In  that  and 
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the  following  year  appeared  bis  operas, of  La  Serva 
Padrona,  Jl  Prigumitr  Sttperbo,  and  Lo^Fratt  Jnnamo- 
rato:  in  1734,  Adriano  m  Siria;  in  1785,  II  Flamimo 
and  L'Olimpiade,  In  1784  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  maestro  di  cape/la  of  the  church  of  Loretto. 
.^n  consequence  of  delicate  health  he  removed  to  Poz- 
zuoli,  where  he  composed  the  cantata  of  Offea,  and 
his  pathetic  StubcU  Mater.  He  died  there  of  consump- 
tion in  1736.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  worlds, 
Pergolese  composed  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  Church, 
which  were  better  appreciated  during  his  lifetime  than 
his  secuhtr  compositions,  also  a  violin  concerto,  and 
thirty  trios  for  violin,  violoncello,  and  harpsichord. 
His  works  are  all  characterized  by  sweetness  and  fl*ee- 
dom  of  style. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  r.  See  Hoefer, 
Abtcv.  Biog,  GMrale^  s.  v. 

Fergoleai.    See  Pkroolsbb. 

Pergubrios,  an  ancient  Slavonian  deity  who  was 
believed  to  preside  over  the  ftxAte.  An  annual  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  his  honor  on  the  22d  of  March. 

Fexi  {Fairy\  according  to  the  mythical  lore  of  the 
Ejist,  a  being  begotten  by  fallen  spirits,  which  spends 
its  life  in  rJl  imaginable  delights,  is  immortal,  but  is 
forever  excluded  horn,  the  joys  of  Paradise.  It  takes 
an  intermediate  place  between  angels  and  demons, 
and  is  either  male  or  female.  So  far  from  there  being 
only  female  Peris,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  and  these 
the  wives  of  the  Devs,  the  Peris  live,  on  the  contrary, 
in  constant  warfare  with  these  Devs.  Otherwise  they 
are  of  the  most  innocuous  character  to  mankind,  and, 
exactly  as  the  fairies,  witli  whom  our  own  popular 
mythology  has  made  us  familiar,  are,  when  female,  of 
surpassing  beauty.  One  of  the  finest  compliments  to 
be  paid  to  a  Persian  lady  is  to  speak  of  her  as  PerU 
zadek  (born  of  a  Peri ;  Greek,  Pariaaiis),  They  be- 
long to  the  great  fiimily  of  genii,  or  Jin:  a  belief  in 
whom  Lb  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  and  for  whose  conver- 
sion, as  well  as  for  that  of  man,  Mohammed  was  sent 
(conip.  Koran,  ch.  Iv,  Ixxil,  and  Ixxiv). — Chambers, 
CycU^,  s.  V. 

Perlamma,  a  cross  of  gold  that  hung  from  the 
neck,  and  was  a  distinctive  ornament  of  a  bishop's 
dreas.    See  Bishop. 

Perlammata.    See  Phtlactbrt. 

Peribolason.    See  Pallium. 

PeriMlon  (ircpi/3oXov),  the  outer  enclosure  of 
ancient  Christian  churches,  being  the  utmost  bounds 
allowed  for  refuge  or  sanctuary.     See  Asylum. 

PerlMlos.    See  Pkriboloit. 

Perlcdpee,  the  lessons  or  divisions  of  Scripture 
read  in  the  early  Church,  after  the  8t}ie  of  the  Jewish 
parnikioth.  It  is  doubtful  when  the  custom  origi- 
nated, bat  the  necessity  of  it  pleads  for  its  antiquity. 

Peri^'da  (Neh.  vii,  57).     See  Peruda. 

P6rler,  Marousritb,  a  French  inmate  of  Port- 
Royal,  noted  for  a  pretended  miracnloos  cure  upon 
her  person,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troYOTsy  in  the  Church,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  P6rier, 
magistrate  at  Clermont,  and  niece  of  Blaise  and  Jac- 
queline Pascal.  She  was  bom  about  1646.  When 
about  eight  years  old  she  was  afflicted  with  fistula 
lachrymalis  in  the  left  eye,  and  the  disease  was  of  so 
vimlent  a  character  that  when  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  eleven  years  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate 
bad  become  carioos.  Medical  treatment  proved  un- 
availing;  and  as  the  child  grew  worse  it  was  de- 
cided, as  a  last  resource,  to  apply  the  cautery,  though 
with  little  hope  of  success.  She  was  at  this  time  a 
pupil  in  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  at  Paris.  The  sis- 
terhood just  then  received  fVom  a  priest  named  La 
Poterie  a  reliquary  containing  what  claimed  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  pierced  the  head 
of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  carried  in  procession  to 
the  altar  of  the  convent  chapel  on  March  24, 1656,  be- 


ing Friday  of  the  thl:d  week  in  Lent.  The  nuns,  in 
turn,  kissed  the  sacred  relic ;  and  when  the  pension- 
naires  approached  fbr  the  same  purpose,  their  governess, 
sister  Flavia,  desired  Mademoiselle  P^rier  to  commend 
herself  to  God,  and  apply  the  reliquary  to  the  diseased 
eye.  She  did  so,  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  complete  and  instantaneous  cure.  The 
occurrence  was  mentioned  in  the  convent  next  day, 
but  was  not  generally  known  till  a  week  afterwards. 
When  the  surgeon,  M.  Dalenc6,  called  to  see  his  pa- 
tient, such  was  the  change  in  her  appearance  that  it 
was  only  after  a  most  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion that  he  was  convinced  of  her  identity  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  cure,  which  he  declared  unaccountable 
on  any  other  than  supernatural  grounds.  The  news 
spreading  through  the  city,  the  queen  despatched  her 
own  surgeon  to  Port-Royal  to  verify  the  facts.  He 
and  other  medical  witnesses  attested  the  genuineness 
of  the  cure,  and  pronounced  it  beyond  the  operation 
of  natural  causes.  Their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  and  the  grand  vicars 
published  a  formal  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  mir- 
acle. Solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  in  the  ch  urch 
at  Port-Royal,  and  the  holy  thorn  was  presented  to 
the  convent,  where  it  was  exposed  every  Friday  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  This  miracle  was  con- 
sidered important  from  the  bearing  which  it  had  on 
the  Jansenistic  controversy  then  agitating  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  being  thought  to  be  a  special  indication 
of  God's  favor  to  and  his  direct  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  persecuted  Jansenists  (q.  v.).  Demoiselle  Mar- 
guerite P6rier  died  in  1788.  Of  course  Protestants 
refuse  to  give  credence  to  the  cure  as  of  miraculous 
order,  and  would  account  for  it  on  psychological  prin- 
ciples as  the  best  interpretation  of  the  case.  See  Mir- 
acles, Ecclesiastical.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PMgnon,  Pierre,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
born  about  1640  at  Sainte-Meneho'uld.  He  belonged 
to  the  congregation  of  Sainte-Vannes.  In  his  capacity 
of  procurator  of  the  abbey  of  HautviUiers,  he  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  vineyards.  Gifted  with 
an  extreme  delicacy  of  taste,  ho  could  distinguish, 
without  ever  mistaking,  between  the  grapes  coming 
from  the  different  growths  of  Champagne.  He  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  this  province  by  showing 
how  to  combine  the  different  kinds  to  give  to  its  wine 
that  delicacy  and  strength  which  have  since  gained  it 
such  a  great  reputation.  But,  far  from  keeping  for 
himself  or  for  his  convent  the  secret  of  its  manufact- 
ure, he  was  eager  to  divulge  it  in  his  Afhnoires  »ur  la 
maniere  de  chaMr  les  pUintes  de  vigne  convenaUet  au 
»ol^  8ur  la  fofon  de  lea  prtwign'r^  de  lea  tailler,  de 
meUtnger  lee  raitine,  d'en  faire  la  cueil/ette  et  de  gott' 
ffemer  lee  vine.  The  author  was  a  learned  man  and 
of  austere  manners.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1715,  at  Haut- 
viUiers, near  £pernay.  See  Hiet,  de  la  Congrig,  de 
Sointe'Vasmee, — Hoefer,  Noun,  Biog,  GSeiratey  xxxix, 
608. 

Period,  a  term  used  In  chronology  in  the  same 
sense  as  Cycle  (q.  v.),  to  denote  an  interval  of  time 
after  which  the  astronomical  phenomena  to  which  it 
refers  recur  in  the  same  order.  It  is  also  employed 
to  signify  a  cycle  of  cycles.  Various  periods  have 
been  invented  by  astronomers,  bnt  we  can  only  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  important.    See  Epoch. 

1.  The  Chaldeans  invented  the  Chaldaie  Period,  or 
Period  ofEelipsfe,  fh>m  observing  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  moon  around  the  earth, 
her  eclipses  recurred  in  the  same  order  and  of  the 
same  magnitude.  This  period  consists  of  228  luna- 
tions, or  6798.28  days,  and  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  node. 

2.  The  Egyptians  made  use  of  the  Dog^etOTy  Stria* 
ccUf  or  Sothie  Period,  as  it  is  variously  called,  to  com- 
pare their  civil  year  of  865  days  with  the  true  or  Julian 
year  of  365|  days.    The  period  consequently  consisted 
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of  1460  Julian  years,  corresponding  to  1461  Egyptian 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  dates  in  both  reck- 
onings ouincided.  By  comparing  the  solar  and  lunar 
years,  Meton,  an  Athenian,  invented  (B.C.  4S2)  a  lunar 
period  of  6940  days,  called  ttom  him  the  Metome  Cydt^ 
also  the  Lunar  Cyde.  About  a  century  afterwards 
the  cycle  of  Meton  was  discovered  to  be  an  insniScient 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  as  he  had  made  the 
sular  year  too  long  by  about  i^th  of  a  day,  at  the  end 
of  4  Metonic  cycles  the  solar  reclioning  was  in  advance 
of  the  lunar  by  about  1  day  6  hours.  To  remedy  this, 
a  new  period,  called  the  CuUppic  Period^  was  invented 
by  Calippus,  and  consisted  of  4  Metonic  cycles  less  by 
1  day,  or  27,759  days.  But  as  this  period  still  gave  a 
difference  of  6  hours  between  the  solar  and  lunar  reck- 
onings, it  was  improved  by  Hipparchos,  who  invented 
the  Hipparchic  Period  of  4  Calippic  periods  less  by  1 
day,  ur  111,085  days,  or  about  804  Julian  years,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  close  approximation,  being  only  6^ 
minutes  too  long,  when  measured  by  the  tropical  year ; 
and  too  short  by  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity,  when 
measured  by  the  Sjfttodic  Mcnih. 

8.  The  period  of  the  Heliacal  or  Solar  Qfcky  after 
which  the  same  day  of  the  month  falls  upon  the  same 
day  of  the  week,  consists  of  28  Julian  years.  If  the 
year  had  regularly  consisted  of  865  days,  that  is,  one 
day  more  than  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  would  again  correspond ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  intercalary  day  into  ever}'  fourth  year  causes 
this  coincidence  to  recur  at  irregular  periods  of  6, 11, 
6,  and  5  years  suocesuvely.  However,  by  choosing  a 
period  such  as  will  preserve  the  leap-years  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  other  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  consist  of  an  exact  number  of  weeks  (both  of 
which  objects  are  efiected  by  using  the  numlier  28, 
which  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  7),  we  in- 
sure the  regular  recurrence  of  the  coincidence  l>etween 
the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  month.  The  solar 
cycle  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  825),  but  it  is  ar- 
ranged  so  that  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  corre- 
sponds to  B.C.  9.  In  calculating  the  position  of  any 
year  in  the  solar  cycle,  care  most  be  taken  to  ^low 
for  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  century,  and  its  insertion  in  the  first  year 
of  every  fourth  century. 

4.  The  Jtdian  Period  u  a  cycle  of  cycles,  and  oon- 
sisto  of  7980  (=28  x  19  x  15)  years,  after  the  lapse  of 
which  the  solar  cycle,  lunar  cycle,  and  the  Indiction 
(q.  V.)  commence  together.  The  period  of  its  com- 
mencement has  been  arranged  so  that  it  will  expire  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  three  periods  fhim  which  it 
has  been  derived.  The  year  4718  B.C.  is  taken  as  the 
first  year  of  the  first  period,  consequently  A.D.  1  was 
the  4714tb. — Chambers. 

Pertodentse,  a  name  given  to  itinerating  or  vis- 
iting presbyters  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  860,  to  supersede  the  Chorqn$copi  (q.  v.)  in  the 
country  villages. 

PMon,  Joachim,  a  learned  Frenchmen,  was  bom 
about  1499  at  Cormery  (Touraine).  In  1517  be  took 
the  religions  iiabit  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  abbey 
of  Cormery ;  came  to  Paris  in  1527,  and  was  there 
received  as  doctor  of  theology  in  1542.  He  sometimes 
gave  himself  the  honorary  titie  of  interpreter  to  the 
king.  He  possessed  the  talents  for  it,  if  he  did  not  do 
the  work ;  for  he  made  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
the  occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  professed  a  su- 
perstitious admiration  for  Cicero,  and  he  regarded 
Aristotle  as  the  oracle  of  the  school ;  he  also  delivered 
against  Ramus,  who  did  not  share  in  his  fondness,  three 
harangues  fhll  of  invectives.  P6rion  died  at  Cormery 
in  1559 ;  or,  according  to  Dom  Liron,  in  1561.  We  have 
of  his  works,  Defabularwn,  Ittdorwn,  fheatromm  anii- 
fua  con$uetudine  (Paris,  1540, 4to): — Topicorum  theolo- 


gicorum  Ub,  u  (ibid.  1648, 8vo);  be  snppofts  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  by  well -chosen  extracts  from  Scripture 
and  from  the  fathers : — De  vita  ti  rtbus  gedU  apoitO' 
krum  (ibid.  1551,  16mo),  transLited  into  French  io 
1562 :— Z>0  vUa  rtUuqut  gegtit  J.  C,  Maria  Virgim'M,  et 
JokamU  BapUitm  (ibid.  1663,  16mo):  ~  De  origiae 
UngtitB  GaUiem  et  efis  cum  Gneca  cogtuMtiome  dialogO' 
rum  lib.  iv  (ibid.  1666,  8vo) ;  this  treatise,  divided 
into  four  parts,  falls  below  criticism,  but  is  not  so  bad 
as  La  Monnoye  pretends,  and  contains  some  curioas 
particulars:  —  De  sanctorvm  virorum  qmi  patriarcha 
ab  eeeleda  appeUantur  rebut  getiit  ae  edit  (ibid.  1565, 
4tu),  transliited  into  French : — De  magi§iraHbm$  So- 
manorum  ac  Graeorum  (ibid.  1660,  4tio),  and  in  the 
Aniiq,  Gr,  of  €rronoviu8.  The  nnmeroiis  Latin  ver- 
sions of  Dom  Pirion  are  more  elegant  than  faithful, 
and  derive  their  principal  merit  fh>m  the  time  in  whidt 
they  appeared.  We  cite  only  those  from  Aristotle 
(1540^9, 7  vols.) ;  from  tiie  Traile  dee  BMmu  of  John 
of  Damascus  (1648,  fol.) ;  from  the  (Euwrte  oi  Saint 
Justin  (1664,  fol.),  and  from  Saint  Denis  the  Arfopa- 
gite  (1666,  fol.),  etc.  See  Scivole  de  Sainfee-Martbe, 
J^ogia,  lib.  i;  Teissier,  Elogee;  Hilarion  de  Coste,  Vie 
de  FroMfoie  Le  Pieard,  p.  386 ;  La  Monnoye,  Notee  mr 
''laBiblioth.  de  La  Croix du  Maine r  Etaaie  de LUf^nt- 
ture,  Nov.  1702;  Nic6ron,  Menuiree^  voL  xxxvi— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GSth-ale^  xxxix,  618. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy.   See  PBRiPATsncs. 

PeripHtetice  was  the  name  of  a  sect  of  phikise- 
pbers  at  Athens  who  were  the  disciples  of  Aiistetie. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  received  this  tuaue  from 
the  place  where  they  were  taught,  called  Peripaiou,  in, 
the  Lyceum,  or  because  they  received  the  philosoplicr's 
lectures  as  they  valted  (nipurarovyrt^').  The  P^ 
patetics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  placed  their  SMimiiiim  bonum  not  in  the  pleasures 
of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the  due  exercise  of  tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  habit  of  thxi 
exercise,  when  guided  l>y  reason,  constitnted  the  kigii- 
est  excellence  of  man.  The  philosopher  contended 
that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  depends  upon  ooiselves ; 
and  while  he  did  not  require  in  his  foUowers  that 
self-command  to  which  others  pretended,  be  allowed 
a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation  as  becoming  ha- 
man  nature ;  and  he  considered  a  certain  sensibflity 
of  passion  quite  necessary,  as  by  resentment  we  are 
enabled  to  repel  injuries,  and  the  smart  which  part 
calamities  have  inflicted  renders  us  careful  to  avoid 
the  repetition.  See  Philo  Judsus,  Opera,  iv,  42S  sq. ; 
Lewes,  //wf.  of  Pkiloe,  vol.  ii ;  Ueberweg,  JSRit,  of 
Philoe,  i,  180  sq. ;  Grote,  Life  of  AridoiU.    See  Abu- 

TOTLB.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Perirrhanteria  (irfptf^mipca),  fonts  placed  st 
the  entrance  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples,  that  tbeas 
who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to  offer  sacrifice 
might  first  purify  themselves. 

Periflin  (PerBinae)  or  PeniBim,  Jaoqihss,  a 
French  engraver,  was  liom,  according  to  Nagler,  in 
1630.  In  concert  with  Jean  Toitorel,  he  desigped 
and  engraved,  partly  on  wood  and  parUy  on  copper, 
a  set  of  twenty-four  large  prints  to  illustrate  a  HistoiT 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  1669  to  1670.  Tbb 
book  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  copper  plates  sie 
etched  in  a  coarse  and  incorrect  style ;  the  wooden 
cuts  are  executed  with  more  attention.  When  Peri- 
sin  and  Tortorel  engraved  In  concert,  they  marked 
their  prints  with  the  second  monogram.  When  Peri- 
sin  engraved  alone,  he  used  the  first  monogram. 
Malpi  attributes  to  the  latter  a  series  of  Tritons  aad 
marine  monsters,  small  pieces  lengthways,  marked 
with  his  monogram  reversed.  See  Spoooer,  Birg, 
Hid.  of  the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  675,  676. 

PeriBterion  (mfM^rtpfft  a  dove),  the  pboe  owt 
the  altar  where  hong  the  silver  dove,  the  eobles  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.    See  Dovs. 
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Peristia,  a  name  for  the  Tictims  aacrifloed  in  a 
lustration  among  the  ancient  heathens. 

Pexlatiaroh,  the  officiating  priest  in  a  lustration 
or  porification  among  the  ancient  GreekSi  when  they 
wished  to  purify  the  place  where  a  public  assembly 
was  held.  He  received  this  name  because  he  went 
before  the  lustnd  victims  as  they  were  carried  around 
the  boundaiy  of  the  place.    See  Lustration. 

Peristyle  (irtpi<rrv\ov)  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
court,  square,  or  cloister,  in  Greek  and  Roman  build- 
ings, with  a  colonnade  around  it;  also  the  colonnade  it- 
self surrounding  such  a  space.  In  raediseval  Latin  it  is 
called  the  Qjutiiraporiicu*,  and  was  the  usual  arrange- 
ment in  Italy  in  front  of  the  churches  9A  well  as  in  front 
of  houses.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  England  is 
the  CloUUr  (q.  v.), 

PeritzoL    See  Fabissol. 

Periaonitui  (the  Latinized  form  of  Voorbrock)^ 
Jambs,  a  learned  Dutch  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dam,  in 
Holland,  in  1651.  He  studied  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  Gnevius,  and  was 
snocesBively  made  master  oi  the  lAtin  school  at  Delft, 
and  professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Franeker. 
In  1698  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  Greek  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1707. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  great  applica- 
tion, and  sound  judgment.  He  edited  several  of  the 
classics,  and  greatly  enriched  the  classicsl  lore  of  his 
age.  He  also  pnblished  OrigimM  BabyUmiecB  et  ^dCgyp' 
iiaea  (Lejrden,  1711,  2  vols.  8vo),  a  work  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  and  antiquities*  Of 
coarw  more  recent  researches  have  wholly  superseded 
his  writings  in  this  line,  but  his  industry  should  not  be 
ignored.  Other  works  of  his  worthy  of  notice  here 
are  the  treatise  Be  nufrte  Judm  et  v^rbo  drdyxt<f^f^h 
etc.  (1702) :  —  De  origine,  ngnfficatione^  et  ttsu  vocum 
Prmtorie  et  Prmtorii,  veroque  tentu  loH  ad  PhxL  i,  18 
(1687).    See  Hoefer,  Nowo.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Per'izzite  (Heb.  Pmm',  M'nip.  always  in  the  sing. 
and  with  the  article ;  Sept.  4epc^acoc»  in  Ezra  ^ep<- 
a^tf)f  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  already  known  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  region  (Gen. 
ziii,  7;  comp.  xT,  20),  which  they  eventually  yielded 
to  Ephratm  and  Judah  (Josh.  xi,8:  xvii,  15;  Judg.  i, 
4, 5).  They  were  kindred  to  the  Canaanites  strictly 
so  called  (Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  Judg.  i,  45) :  sometimes  Ga- 
naanitea  and  Poizzites  are  put  for  aU  the  other  tribes 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii,  7 ;  xxxiv,  80) ;  while  in  other 
places  the  Perizzites  are  enumerated  with  various  other 
tribes  of  the  same  stock  (Gen.  xv,  20 ;  Exod.  iii,  8, 17 ; 
Dent,  vii,  1,  etc).  They  are  nut  named  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Gen.  X ;  so  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other 
small  tribesi  such  as  the  Avites,  and  the  similarly  named 
Gerizzites,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  continually 
mentioned  in  the  formula  so  fluently  occurring  to 
express  the  Premised  Land  (Gen.  xv,  20;  Exod.  iii,  8, 
17;  xxiiif28;  xxxiii,2;  xxxiv,  11;  Dent  vii,  1;  xx, 
17 ;  Josh,  iii,  10;  ix,  1 ;  xxiv,  11 ;  Judg.  iii,  5 ;  Ezra  ix, 
1 ;  Neh.  ix,  8).  They  appear,  however,  with  somewhat 
greater  distinctness  on  several  occasions.  On  Abram's 
first  entrance  into  the  land  it  is  said  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  ''the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite**  (Gen.  xiii, 
7).  As  the  sepanticyi  of  Abnm  and  Lot,  there  record- 
ed, took  place  at  Bethe),  we  may  infer  that  the  Periz- 
zites were  then  in  that  vicinity.  Jacob  also,  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Shechemitee,  uses  the  same  expression, 
complaining  that  his  sons  had  "made  him  to  stink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among  the  Canaan- 
ite and  the  Perizzite"  (xxxiv,  30).  This  seems  to  lo- 
cate the  Perizzites  near  Sbechem.  So  also  in  the  de- 
tailed records  of  the  conquest  given  in  the  opening  of 
the  book  of  Judges  (evidently  from  a  distinct  source  fit)m 
those  in  Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  have 
found  their  territory  occupied  by  "  the  Canaanite  and 
the  Perizxite"  (Jn^  if  ^  5)f  with  Bezek  (a  place  not 


yet  discovered,  bnt  appaientfy  not  ht  from  Jemsa-' 
lem,  and  hence  probably  on  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  Ephraim)  as  their  stronghold,  and  Adoni-bezek 
their  most  noted  chief.  Thus  too  a  late  tradition,  pre- 
served in  2  Esdr.  i,  21,  mentions  only  **  the  Canaanites, 
the  Pheresites,  and  the  Philistines,"  as  the  original  ten- 
ants of  the  country.  The  notice  just  cited  from  the 
book  of  Judges  locates  them  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  remark- 
able fragment  of  the  history  of  the  conquest  seems  to 
speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with  the  Rephaim,  or 
giants,  the  ^  forest  countr}*"  on  the  western  flanks  of 
Mount  Carmel  (Josh,  xvii,  15-18).  Here  again  the 
Canaanites  only  are  named  with  them.  As  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  they  are  enumerated  in  company  with  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Jebusites  in  Josh,  xi,  8 ;  xii,  8 ; 
and  they  are  catalogued  among  the  remnants  of  the 
old  population  whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bondage,  both 
in  1  Kings  ix,  20  and  2  Chron.  viii,  7.  Not  only  had 
they  not  been  exterminated,  but  they  even  intermar- 
ried with  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iii,  5, 6 ;  Ezra  ix,  1).  By 
Joseph  us  the  Perizzites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 
Tike  signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  possibly  meant  ruttiet,  dwellers  in  open,  un- 
walled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  similar  word 

(n'nnf,Ezek.xxxviu,ll;£sth.ix,19).  SoalsoCopAer 
hap'per<mj  A«y.  **  country  villages'*  (1  Sam.  vi,  18); 
i4rey  Aop-perozt,  ^'unwalled  towns"  (Dent,  iii,  5).  In 
both  these  passages  the  Sept.  understands  the  Periz- 
zites to  be  alluded  to,  and  translates  accordingly.  In 
Josh,  xvi,  10  it  adds  the  Perizzites  to  the  Canaanites 
as  inhabitants  of  Gezer.  Ewald  {GeaehidUey  i,  817)  in- 
clines to  believe  that  they  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Hittites.  But  against  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
both  they  and  the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists; 
and  that  not  only  in  mere  general  formulas,  but  in  the 
records  of  the  conquest,  as  above.  Redslob  has  exam- 
ined the  whole  of  these  names  with  some  care  (in  his 
AUtestanu  Namtn  dor  Itraeliieik-Staaim,  Hamb.  1846), 
and  his  conclusion  (p^  108)  is  that,  while  the  Chawoth 
were  villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the  care  of  cattle, 
the  PeroMoth  were  inhabited  by  peasants  engaged  in 
agriculture,  like  the  FeOahe  of  the  Arabs.  This  yiew, 
however,  although  acquiesced  in  by  Gesenius,  Tketaur, 
p.  1120;  Hengstenberg,  Bekr^ge^  p.  186;  Keil,  on  Jodu 
iii,  10;  and  Kalisch,on  Gen,  xiii,  appears  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Biblical  narrative,  which  everywhere  classes  them 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Canaanites  (see  Reland,  Pa- 
latt,  p.  139 ;  Kurtz,  in  Rudelloch's  Zeitschr,  1845,  iii,  58 ; 
Jour,  Sac  Lit,  Oct.  1858,  p.  166).     See  CAXAANrrx. 

Peijtiry  is  the  wilful  taking  of  an  oath  in  order  to 
tell  or  to  confirm  anything  known  to  be  false.  Thia  is 
evidently  a  very  heinous  crime,  9A  it  is  treating  the  Al- 
mighty with  irreverence;  denying,  or  at  least  disre- 
garding hb  omniscience;  profaning  his  name,  and  vio- 
lating truth.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  perjury  was  strict- 
ly prohibited  as  a  roost  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to 
whom  the  punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  who  in  Exod. 
XX,  7  expressly  promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without 
ordiaining  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  the  tem- 
poral magistrate;  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  man 
falsely  charging  another  with  a  crime,  in  which  case 
the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused  party 
if  he  had  been  found  guilty ;  but  this  not,  indeed,  as  the 
punishment  of  perjury  against  God,  but  of  false  testi- 
mony. Perjury,  therefore  (")|^18  n931Z$,  "false  swear- 
ing**), was  prohibited  by  the  Hebrews  in  a  religions 
point  of  view  (Exod.  xx,  7 ;  Lev.  xix,  12;  oomp.  Matt, 
vii,  88 ;  Zech.  viil,  17),  but  in  the  law  only  two  sorts  of 
perjury  are  noticed :  1,  false  testimony  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; 2,  a  fklse  assurance,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that  one  has  not  received  or  found  a  piece  of  property 
in  question  (Lev.  v,  1 ;  vi,  2  sq. ;  Prov.  xxix,  24).  A 
sin-offering  is  provided  for  both  (comp.  PlauL  Rud,  v, 
8, 21),  and  in  the  latter  ease  satisfaction  for  the  injury^ . 
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with  increase  (oomp.  Hebenetreit,  De  aaerifiao  a  per- 
juro  offerendOf  Lips.  1789).  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, also,  the  punishment  of  perjury  was  left  with  the 
gods  (Cic  Leg,  ii,  9),  and  no  official  public  notice  was 
taken  of  the  peijured  man,  save  by  the  censor  (GrelL  vii, 
18 ;  comp.  Cic  Off,  lii,  81 ;  Rein,  RSm.  Criminalreckt, 
p.  796  sq.).  On  the  contrary,  the  Talmud  not  only 
notices  the  subject  at  greater  length,  but  ordains  more 
severe  penalties  for  perjury :  scourging  and  full  repara- 
tion when  any  serious  injury  has  been  done  (Hishna, 
Maccothy  ii,  8  sq. ;  Shdniothj  viii,  8).  It  also  determines 
in  specisJ  cases  the  value  of  the  sin-offering  to  be  pre- 
sented (SkdmotAt  iv,  2 ;  v,  1 ;  comp.  further  Zenge  and 
Stemler,  Dejurgur,  see.  discipL  Bebr.  p.  57  sq.). — Winer, 
i,  78.    See  Oath. 

PERJURY  in  Christian  law  is  the  crime  committed 
by  one  who,  when  affirming  anything  by  oath,  makes 
statements  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  This  is,  from 
the  Biblical  standpoint,  a  double  crime,  including  both 
falsehood  and  profanity;  and  in  a  social  point  of 
view  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  offences  against  human 
law.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  detesta- 
ble thing,  and  those  who  have  been  proved  guilty 
of  it  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  socie^. 
In  order  to  make  the  giving  of  the  false  evidence  lia- 
ble to  punishment  under  the  civil  law,  it  must  have 
been  not  only  fiUse  to  the  knowledge  of  the  witness, 
but  the  matter  must  have  been  material  to  the  issue 
raised.  If  the  falsehood  occurred  as  to  some  trifling 
or  immaterial  ftict,  no  crime  is  committed.  Moreover, 
it  is  necessary,  in  proving  the  crime,  that  at  least  two 
persons  should  be  able  to  testify  to  the  falsehood  of  the 
matter,  so  that  there  might  be  a  majority  of  oaths  on 
the  matter — there  being  then  two  oaths  to  one.  But 
this  rule  is  satisfied  though  both  witnesses  do  not  tes- 
tify to  one  point.  The  perjury  must  also  have  taken 
place  before  some  court  or  tribunal  which  had  power 
to  administer  the  oath.  See  Oath.  Though  in  some 
courts  affirmations  are  allowed  instead  of  oaths,  yet  the 
punishment  for  fidse  affirmation  is  made  preciseiy  the 
same  as  for  false  swearing.  The  punishment  for  per- 
jury was,  before  the  Conquest,  sometimes  death  or 
cutting  out  the  tongue ;  but  latterly  it  was  confined 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  at  present  the  latter  is 
the  only  punishment,  with  the  addition  of  hafd  labor. 
The  crime  of  subornation  of  perjury,  i.  e.  the  persuad- 
ing or  procuring  a  person  to  give  false  evidence,  is  also 
punishable  as  a  distinct  offence. — Chambers. 

Perkins,  Justin,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  American 
missionary,  labored  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia, 
and  has  not  unaptly  been  called  the  "  Apostle  of  Per- 
sia." He  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
12, 1805.  He  passed  bis  youth  on  his  father*8  farm, 
and  when  ready  for  higher  studies  went  to  Amherst 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover,  and  after  graduation  there  became 
a  tutor  at  Amherst.  In  the  year  1827  that  erratic  ad- 
venturer, Dr.  Joseph  Wolf,  made  a  fiying  visit  to  the 
Nestorians  while  travelling  in  Persia.  His  mention 
of  them  met  the  eye  of  Dr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
a  mission  to  that  extraordinary  people.  Justin  Per- 
kins and  wife  were  selected  as  the  proper  persons  for 
this  field,  and  they  set  out  fh>m  Boston  Sept.  21, 1888. 
Reaching  Constantinople  Dec.  21,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  word  of  the  language,  they  were  welcomed 
by  Messrs.  Goodell,  Dwight,  and  Schanffler,  but  re- 
cently established  there.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Perkins  and  his  wife  proceeded  towards 
tiieir  final  destination.  They  reached  the  city  of 
Tabriz  Aug.  28, 1884.  There  Mrs.  Perkins  stopped, 
while  Mr.  Perkins  went'  on  farther  to  Ur^miah,  where 
the  mission  was  at  once  established,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who 
joined  them  in  the  fall  of  1885.  Then  followed  the 
great  labors  of  his  lifSs ;  schools  for  boys  and  schools 


for  giris  were  established  which  have  grown  into  no- 
ble  seminaries  of  learning.  Besides  thoae  that  may  be 
called  higher  seminaries,  some  seventy  primary  acbooib 
have  been  established,  8000  Scripture  readers  have 
been  educated  in  them,  and  an  army  trained  up  to 
preach  the  Goepel  to  tiieir  countrymen.  PeriLins'i 
greatest  work,  however,  was  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Nestorian  dialect  of  the  Syrian. 
In  1841  the  doctor  came  home  to  visit  his  friends,  and 
to  stir  up  an  interest  in  this  missinnaTy  enterprise. 
He  was  accompanied  hy  Mar  Tohannan,  the  Neetoriaa 
bishop,  and  the  two  awakened  a  thrilling  enthnsiasa 
wherever  they  went.  Dr.  Perkins  took  back  with  him 
the  sainted  Stoddard  (q.  v.),  and  other  missionarieji, 
and  fh>m  that  time  fidthfully  and  most  sncceesfolly 
prosecuted  his  work,  until  the  fUl  of  1869,  when  he 
came  home  exhausted,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
he  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  handa  of  his  Lord,  who 
donbtiess  said  to  hbn, ''  Well  done,  good  and  £uthfal 
servant"  Dr.  Perkins  published  in  thia  coantry, 
lUndence  of  Eight  Tectn  in  Persia  (Andover,  184J1, 
8vo),  reviewed  in  Christian  Examiner ,  xxxiv,  100; 
Christian  Review,  viii,  188 : — Afissiomuy  Hfe  tn  Persia 
(Boston,  1861).  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Bi^ 
iiotheca  Sacra,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  *^  American 
Oriental  Society."  See  Anderson,  Orientai  Missions; 
The  (^uerver,  N.  T.  Jan.  18, 1870 ;  Drake,  DicL  Amer. 
Biog,  B.y.     (J.H.W.) 

Perkins,  Nathan  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  May  12,  1748,  in  Lisbon,  Cobd. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey  in  1770, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  at  West  Hartford  Oct.  14, 
1772,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1838. 
He  published  Four  Letters,  showing  the  IJistmy  and  Or- 
igin of  the  A  nabaptisls  (1798) ;— 7V«nfy-/oitr  Distnarses 
on  some  of  the  Important  and  Interesting  TVnIfts,  Dmties, 
and  Institutions  ofUte  Chtpel,  and  the  genertd  Eral- 
lency  of  the  Christian  ReSgion ;  caicttlaiedfor  tke  Pso/Je 
of  God  ofeoerg  Commumon,  parttcularfyfor  the  BenejU 
of  Pious  Families,  and  tke  Instruction  of  all  in  the  Tiiffs 
which  concern  their  Salvation  (1795,  8vo) ;  and  aevenl 
occasional  sermons.     See  Spragne,  Amnah,  ii,  L 

Perkins,  Nathan  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1772,  and  was  educated  at  Tale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1795.  He  was  then  minister  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  Amherst,  from  1810  to 
his  death,  March,  1842. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist  denomination,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Feb.  22, 1788.  His  iiimily  removed  to  New  HamplOB, 
N.  H.,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  there 
he  ever  afterwards  lived.  At  seventeen  he  was  con- 
verted, and  united  with  the  first  Free-will  Baptist 
Church  in  New  Hampton,  then  but  recently  organ* 
ised.  By  the  advice  both  of  lay  brethren  and  the 
ministry,  he  held  public  meetings  in  1806,  and,  alter 
repeated  nrgings,  consented  to  receive  license.  He 
was  set  apart  to  the  work  (^the  ministry,  by  tlie  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  February,  181G,  and  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  preaching  the  Word,  and  bnildiiig 
up  the  churches  of  his  denomination,  which  waa  Ums 
new;  and  the  Macedonian  ciy,  which  he  so  oftm  heaid 
at  that  day,  incited  him  to  the  utmost  activity  and 
faithfulness  in  the  cause  of  the  Master.  He  preached, 
baptized,  attended  fbnermls,  and  performed  other  pa»> 
toral  duties  in  some  twenty  towns  in  the  vicinity  ef 
New  Hampton.  His  own  words  are, "I  have  preached 
nearly  every  Sabbath  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  on  bnsineaa  to  wiiirh 
I  had  l>een  appointed  by  the  qusrteriy  and  yeariy 
meetings;  yet  I  never  had  a  salary,  neither  have  I 
received  half-day  wages,  besides  the  oae  of  my  horse 
and  carriage.  And  yet  the  L4>rd  haa  blessed  me  abun- 
dantly, both  temponlly  and  spiritoally,  so  that  I  da 
not  regret  any  sacrifice  I  have  made  fbr  the  cai 
Thongh  he  depended  Uuigely  upon  his  own 
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for  the  rapport  of  himself  and  family,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  help  the  yarious  causes  of  benevolence.  He  ^ 
attended  nearly  all  the  quarterly  and  annual  sessions 
of  the  Free-will  Baptbts  in  New  Hampshire  for  sixty- 
five  years.  He  was  six  times  chosen  a  member  of  the 
American  Free-will  Baptist  General  Conference,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the 
Printing  Establishment.  Nor  did  he  serve  the  Church 
alone.  He  always  had  more  or  less  probate  business 
on  his  bands,  defending  the  rights  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.  He  also  represented  his  town  in  the  legidlap 
ture  of  his  state  eleven  consecutive  years.  Honest  in 
business,  far-seeing  in  judgment,  kind  and  judicious  in 
counsel,  he  was  consulted  with  confidence,  and  his  opin- 
ion was  received  as  just  and  safe.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe his  sermons,  for  their  completeness  allowed  of 
no  peculiar  characteristics.  They  were  studied,  but 
not  written — logical,  compact,  and  vigorous.  He  may 
have  been  called  a  doctrinal  preacher,  though  he  gave 
no  undue  prominence  to  any  dogma,  and  was  practical 
as  well.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  his  portly  form,  large 
head,  and  open  countenance  were  imposing,  and  the 
hearer  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  before  a 
word  was  spoken.  If  such  was  his  life,  what  need  be 
said  of  his  death  ?  It  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— peaceful,  resigned,  trustfully  waiting  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  January  18, 1876,  the  summons  came, 
and  the  venerable  man,  the  faithful  servant  of  God, 
Was  taken  to  his  rest.  See  Free-tcill  Baptist  Quar,  v, 
120  sq.     (W.H.W.) 

Perkins,  CoL  Thomafl  Handasyd,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant,  noted  for  his  philanthropic  labors,  was 
liom  in  Boston  Dec.  16, 1764.  He  began  his  commer- 
cial life  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother  James, 
who  was  a  resident  of  St.  Domingo  when  the  insuneo- 
tton  of  the  blacks  occurred,  and  was  compelled  to  flee 
for  his  life.  In  1789  he  went  as  supercargo  to  Batavia 
and  Canton,  and  obtained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Oriental  trade.  The  brothers  afterwards  embarked 
in  the  trade  to  the  north-west  coast,  Canton,  and  Cal- 
cutta, in  which  they  acquired  great  wealth.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  James,  in  1822,  Col.  Perkins  retired 
from  active  business.  The  Perkins  &mily  gave  over 
$60,000  to  the  Boston  Athensum.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  erection  of  the  Bunker-hill  Monument,  and 
gave  his  estate  in  Pearl  Street,  valued  at  $40,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  He  was  also  in 
1827  the  projector  of  the  Quincy  Railway,  the  first  in 
the  Uniteid  States.  Subsequently  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  urging  forward  the  completion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument ;  and  was  also  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  For  many 
years  he  represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature.  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog,  s.  v. ; 
Alllbone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Aulh.  s.  v. 

Ferkinat  ^^illiam  (1),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  noted  as  one  of  the  best  exponents 
of  Calvinism,  was  bom  at  Warton,  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  in  1668.  He  was  educated  in  Christ  College, 
Cambridge.  In  his  early  life  he  gave  proofs  of  great 
genius  and  philosophic  research,  but  in  his  habits  was 
exceedingly  wild  and  profligate.  After  his  conversion 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  tender  sympathy  and  skill 
in  opening  the  human  heart,  so  that  he  became  the  in- 
strument of  salvation  to  many.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Christ  College,  and  ob- 
tained high  reputation  as  a  tutor.  He  finally  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  began  bis  ministry  by  preaching 
to  the  priscmers  in  Cambridge  Jail,  where  in  all  his 
efforts  be  displayed  a  mind  admirably  adapted  to  his 
station.  So  far  was  he  from  considering  his  field  of 
eiTort  circumscribed  that  he  improved  every  opportuni- 
ty to  do  good.  On  one  occasion,  perceiving  a  young  man 
who  was  about  to  ascend  the  ladder  to  he  executed  ex- 
ceedingly distressed,  he  endeavored  to  console  him,  but 
to  no  effect.    He  then  said,  **  Man,  what  is  the  matter 


wUh  thee  ?  art  thon  afraid  of  death  ?"  <<  Ah  I  no,**  said 
the  malefactor ;  "  but  of  a  worse  thing."  "  Then  come 
down,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  *'and  thou  shalt  see  what  the 
grace  of  God  can  do  to  strengthen  thee."  Mr.  Perkins 
then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  kneeling  down  with 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so  fervently  acknowl- 
edged sin,  its  aggravations,  and  its  terrible  desert,  that 
the  poor  culprit  burst  into  tears  of  contrition.  He  then 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  every  believing  penitent,  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  with  such  success  that  the  poor  creature 
continued  indeed  to  shed  tears;  but  they  were  now 
tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  joy,  flowing  fipom  a  per- 
suasion that  his  sins  were  cancelled  by  the  Saviour's 
blood.  He  afterwards  ascended  the  ladder  with  com- 
poeure,  while  the  spectators  lifted  up  their  hands  and 
praised  God  for  such  a  glorious  display  of  his  sovereign 
grace.  About  1686  Perkins  was  chosen  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1602.  As  a  preacher  Per- 
kins was  very  greatly  admired.  While  liis  discourses 
were  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  common  people,  the 
pious  scholar  could  not  but  appreciate  them.  They  were 
said  to  l)e  "  all  law  and  all  gospel,"  so  well  did  he  unite 
the  characters  of  a  Boanerges  and  a  Barnabas.  He 
was  an  able  casuist,  and  was  resorted  to  by  afflicted 
consciences  far  and  near.  Bishop  Hall  says  of  Per- 
kins that  *'he  excelled  in  distinct  judgment,  a  rare 
dexterity  in  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of  the 
schools,  and  an  easy  explication  of  perplexed  sub- 
jects." "  The  science  of  morals,  according  to  Mosheim, 
or  rather  of  casuistry,  which  Calvin  had  left  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  state,  is  confessed  to  have  been  first  re- 
duced into  some  kind  of  form,  and  explained  with  some 
accuracy  and  precision,  by  Perkins"  (Hallam,  IM,  Hist, 
of  Europe,  i,  161 ;  see  also  ii,  608).  He  was  the  author 
of  Estpositiont  of  the.  Creed;  of  the  Lor^$  Prayer;  of 
chap,  i-v  (completed  by  Rodolfe  Cudworthe)  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  of  St,  Matthew  o-pn;  of  Ro- 
mans »-m.* — Commentarff  on  Hebrews  si:  —  Cases  of 
Conscience;  and  many  doctrinal,  practical,  and  contro- 
versial treatises.  Several  of  his  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish;  and 
their  popularity  at  home  is  evinced  by  the  number  of 
collective  editions  of  them,  each  in  8  vols,  fbl.,  issued 
shortly  after  his  death,  between  1605  and  1686.  We 
notice.  Works  newly  corrected  according  to  his  own  Cop- 
ies (Lond.  3  vols,  to],:  i,  1616;  ii,  1617;  iti,  1618). 
The  last  dates  which  we  find  are  1626,  1631,  and  1635. 
Opera,  Latin  (Geneva,  1611).  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
mariuible  that,  in  this  day  of  the  exhumation  of  so 
much  buried  theology,  Perkins's  works  have  not  been 
republished.  Tet  few  writers  have  l)een  more  com- 
mended. *  *  The  works  of  Perkins, "  says  Orme, ' '  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety,  learning,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  and  strong  Calvinistic  argumen- 
tation. .  .  .  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Job  Orton, 
though  he  was  far  from  being  a  thorough  Calvinist 
himself  {BibL  Bib,  s.  v.),  Orton  says  of  him :  «  Per- 
kins's works  are  judicious,  clear,  full  of  matter  and  a 
deep  Christian  experience.  I  could  wish  ministen, 
especially  young  ones,  would  read  him,  as  they  would 
find  large  materials  for  composition ."  *  *  For  his  time, ' ' 
says  Dr.  £.  Williams,  "his  style  is  remarkably  pu  e 
and  neat :  he  had  a  clear  head,  and  excelled  in  defin- 
ing and  analyzing  subjects.  His  method  is  highly 
Calvinistic ;  but  he  carried  the  idea  of  reproliation  too 
fer.  ...  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians is  equally  sound  as  Luther's,  but  more  methodi- 
cal and  comprehensive."  "  His  works,"  says  Bicker- 
steth,  "have  been  too  much  undervalued;  they  are 
learned,  spiritual,  Calvinistic,  and  practical ;  .  .  .  holy 
and  evangelical"  {Christian  Student,  ed.  1844,  p.  414, 
444).     (J.H.W.) 

Perkins,  William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Goochland 
County,  Va.,  Aug.  2, 1800,  and,  in  his  own  words,  was 
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"born  again**  Aug.  80,  1826.  He  was  licanaed  to 
preach  in  1828,  Berying  the  Church  in  a  local  relation 
with  great  acceptability  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  ordained  deacon,  March  8, 1888,  at  Petersbnrg, 
Va.,  by  bishop  Heddtng;  ordained  elder,  Oct.  6, 1889, 
at  Fayette,  Mo.,  by  bishop  Morris.  At  the  session  of 
1868  he  entered  the  itinerancy  as  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  and  continued  in  this  connection  un- 
til he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live,  Jan.  81, 1871. 
He  filled  various  appointments  on  districts,  stations, 
and  circuits  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  was  super- 
annuated. **  Brother  Perkins,  as  a  preacher,  was  too 
well  known  to  require  panegyric.  He  was  able  and 
faithful — a  man  of  culture  and  extensive  research, 
which,  however,  he  never  obtruded  in  his  pulpit  min- 
istrations. There  he  was  the  simple,  earnest  'mes- 
senger of  God,'  whose  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain 
sound.  He  was  a  gifted  and  usefiil  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  delighting  and  glorying  in  the  cross 
of  Christ.  All  the  time  during  his  last  illness  he  was  in 
a  v%ry  happy  frame  of  mind,  exhorting  all  his  Mends 
to  increased  faithfnlness  in  the  service  of  God'*  (J/tn- 
tfles  of  the  Annual  Gmferenctt  qf  tke  M,  K  Churdk^ 
i9oiiA,1871,p.(X)6,607). 

■ 

Perl,  JosBPH,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  about 
1778.  He  holds  a  prominent  position  in  Jewish  histo- 
ry and  literature  as  propagator  of  the  modem  school 
system  among  the  Jews  in  Austro-Galicia.  He  gave 
time  and  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  higher  school 
for  the  Jews  at  Tarnopol,  which  afterwards  became 
famous,  and  of  which  be  was  the  president  until  his 
death,  Oct.  1, 1889.  He  not  only  aimed  at  a  correc- 
tion of  the  educational  and  school  system,  but  also 
fought  against  the  Chasidaic  obscurantism,  which  tried 
to  suppress  every  new  movement  that  aimed  at  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  For  this 
purpose  he  wrote,  "p'l'^Qia  nb^iQ,  161  episties  written 
after  the  fashion  of  the  EpittoUB  obteuromm  virwvm 
(Vienna,  1819) :  —  D'^p"»*1X  -^lan,  against  the  Chasi- 
dim  and  their  rabbins  (ibid.  1880) :— p-^^X  ^niS,  a 
kind  of  criticism  of  his  J^pistoAs,  also  against  the  Chasi- 
dim  (ibid.  1888).  See  Fttrst,  Bib/.  Jnd,  Ui,  78 ;  Gr&tz, 
Gudi,  d,  Judeti,  xi,  487  sq. ;  Jost,  Gtich.  d,  Jttdenfk,  u.  s. 
fiekteuy  iii,  185, 348 ;  Mannhetmer,  Leickenrede  (Vienna, 
1840) ;  Rappaport,  m  Kerem  CK^aud^  iv,  46-^7 ;  v,  168 
sq. ;  Busch,  Jahriuch,  1846,  1847 ;  Zunz,  Monatttage 
(En^l.  transl.  by  Rev.  B.  Pick,  in  Jewith  Meatenger, 
New  York,  1874).     (B.  P.) 

Perla,  Faancbsoo,  a  painter  of  Mantua,  supposed 
by  Volta  to  have  studied  under  Giulio  Romano.  There 
were  two  fine  frescos  in  the  dome  of  the  chapel  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  that  city  attributed  to  him.  Llttie  besides 
is  known  of  this  artist.  He  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  centniy.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hisi,  of 
theFmeArU,ii,B7B. 

Permaneder,  Micharu,  D.D.,  a  Rnman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  at  Munich  in  the  year  1794.  In  1818 
he  was  ordained  to  holy  orders.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  pro-gymnasium ;  in 
1822,  professor  at  the  gymnasium.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  canon  law  and  Church 
history  at  the  lycenm  in  Freising,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  year  1847,  when  he  was  called  to  Mu- 
nich for  the  same  wo  k.  He  suddenly  died  at  Re- 
gensburg,  Oct  10,  1862.  Of  his  writings  we  men- 
tion, Ilandbuch  des  gememgUUigai  katholitchm  Kir- 
ckenreckts  (3d  ed.  Landshut,  1856 ;  4th  ed.  1865)  i—Btb- 
liotheca  pairittica,  2  vols. ;  vol.  i  contsins  a  Pairologia 
generalii,  and  the  second,  which  is  unfinished,  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  Patrologia  gpeciaUs.  See  LUerari$cker 
Han  /iceiwr  fir  da$  katholitehe  DeuUchland,  1862,  p. 
286,  282 ;  1866,  p.  77.     (B.  P.) 

Pemoctalians  (wUcking  aJl  nigfU)  is  a  term  thai 
represents  what  was  long  a  custom  with  the  more  pious 


Christians,  espedally  befiofe  tilie  greater  Ibstivab.  See 
Vioiu 

Perola,  Joak  and  Fbaxcibco,  two  brothers,  Span- 
ish painters,  scnlptors,  and  architects,  were  natives  of 
Almagro,  and  flourished  about  1600.  They  visited 
Italy,  studied  nnder  Michael  Angelo,  and  finlabed  their 
artistic  education  in  Spain  under  Gaspare  Beoerrs.  Af- 
ter leaving  that  master  they  gained  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  were  commissioned  by  the  marquis  <te 
Santa  Cruz  to  erect  his  palace  at  Vico.  Of  their  works 
in  sculpture,  the  Biogntpkie  UnivermUe  mentions  tlie 
busts  decorating  the  above-mentioned  palace,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  cfanrdi 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Vico.  They  also  painted  tiie  grand 
altar-piece  in  the  same  church,  and,  in  concert  with  Mo- 
hedano,  they  painted  several  fbescos  in  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Cordova  and  the  convent  of  Seville. 

There  was  an  arehitect  named  Kstebait  Pkrola,  a 
native  of  Almagro,  and  contemporary  with  tlie  pr»> 
ceding.  He  designed  and  probably  erected  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Francisco  at  Seville,  commenced  in  162S. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fme  Artt^H,  676u 

Peroni,  Giusbpfr,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Fsr- 
ma  about  1700.  According  to  the  Abate  ASb,  be  fint 
studied  under  Felice  Torelli  at  Bologna;  next  with 
Donati  Creti ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Agostino  Masncd.  Aooordiog 
to  Lanzi,  be  designed  much  in  the  style  of  Carlo  M^ 
ratti,  but  his  coloring  parts  kes  largely  of  the  verds  and 
other  false  coloring  of  Conca  and  Giaqointo,  who  were 
then  very  popular  at  Rome.  Snch  are  his  pictures  of 
Si,  PkUi/i,  in  the  chmrch  of  S.  Satire  at  Milan,  and  the 
Conception^  in  the  possession  of  the  Padri  delV  Oratorio 
at  Turin.  Lanzi  says,  also,  that  his  best  works  are  his 
frescos  in  the  churoh  of  S.  Antonio  Abate  at  Fsrma, 
which  rank  him  among  the  good  painten  of  his  age. 
There  he  also  painted  an  altar-piece  of  the  Cmcijtnon, 
in  competition  with  Pompeo  Battonl.  He  executed 
several  other  works  for  the  chnrohes  of  his  native  dtr ; 
adorned  its  academy,  and  wrought  much  for  the  col- 
lections. He  died  at  Parma  in  1776,  at  an  advanced 
age.  Lanzi  calls  him  the  Abate  Giuseppe  Pieroni,  a 
titie  probably  conferring  some  favor  upon  him.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  ofik»  Fine  ArU,fi^  076. 

Perotti,  N100T.AB,  an  Italian  prelate  and  phBologist, 
was  bom  at  Sassoferrato,  in  Umbria,  in  1480.  He  be- 
came professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he 
was  educated.  His  translstion  of  the  first  five  books 
of  Polybios,  the  only  ones  then  known,  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  pope  Nicolas  V.  Shortly  after 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  apostolic  vicar. 
In  1468  he  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Siponto  or 
Manfredonia;  but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rome. 
The  duties  of  governor  of  Umbria,  to  which  ha  wss 
appointed  in  1466,  and  those  of  governor  of  Piemgia  ia 
1474,  did  not  cause  him  to  neglMt  litemy  labon.  He 
died  Dec.  18,  1480.  Perotti  was  one  of  the  eontrib- 
utors  to  the  Renaissance.  His  principal  works,  vny 
usefiil  in  the  16th  century  and  now  quite  curious,  axe  a 
Latin  Grammar,  JhuUmtnta  GnanmaHoei  (Rome,  147S, 
fol.),  and  a  oommentaiy  npen  Mattia],  which  fSoms  a 
kind  of  argumentative  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  langoafte, 
Comnoopia,  she  Comwtemiana  Imgwm  LaUmm  (Venice, 
1489,  1499,  1618,  1626,  fol.).  We  have  also  a  treat- 
ise from  Perotti,  De  GenarUm  Metronm  (ibid.  1497, 
4to),  and  an  edition  of  the  Bitturia  NaiumA  of 
Pliny.  The  works  of  Perotti  are  counted  among  tlie 
most  ancient  monuments  of  printing.  Some  liiUei 
from  Phndra  were  published  after  one  of  ha  mans- 
scripts,  and  critics  have  even  regarded  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  whole  collection  which  bean  the  oaaee  of 
this  poet;  but  it  is  a  hypothesis  without  probabilitv. 
and  fsvored  by  none  of  the  mediocre  Latin  vcnes 
which  remain  of  Perotti.  See  Paul  Jove,  Ehgia;  Ni- 
o6ron,  Mimoiretf  vol.  ix ;  Bayle,  jDidionmain;  Tirabes- 
chi,  StoriadelaL0lteraiuraIUUkmai  vi,  U,  408;  Apo»> 
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tolo  Zsno.  DUtrla*.  Poiriaw,  vol.  L — Hoeftr,  Ntmv. 
Biog.  Ginirak,  »xix,  62a. 

PerozlilO.  GiovAKRi,  ■  Piedmonten  juintar  who 
SoDriibed*boiitlfil7.  According  to  Delia  ViiUe,hewu 
B  goodirdM;  and  Lftnd  tayg  "bewaBHell  known  for 
th«  pfctDTeahs  len  in  the  church  of  tfaeConveDtuali  *t 
Alta."    StBSfwaN,Biog.aiMUoftiafineArU,a,e7i. 

PeipencUoular  Stylb,  the  lumo  given  to  tha 
ityle  of  Gothic  archileclure  in  England  which  snc- 
ceaded  the  Decorated  atyle.  It  prevailed  from  about 
the  end  of  ths  14th  centur}-  to  the  middle  of  the  lath 
centuiy,  and  waa  thus  contaniporar;  with  the  Flam- 
boyant style  in  France,  These  atylea  have  much  in 
common,  but  they  derive  their  names  from  the  faat- 
orea  pecnllar  to  each.  Thus  the  Flamboyant  la  dis- 
tinguished by  the  flowing  llnea  of  its  trucery ;  while 
the  Perpendicular  is  remarkable  for  its  stiff  >od  recti- 
linov  lines.  The  lines  of  the  window-lraoeiy  «ie  chief- 
ly vertical,  and  the  muUlons  are  frequently  crossed  liy 
boiiaontal  baiL  The  mouldings  are  Dinally  [bin  and 
bard.  The  same  feeling  pervadea  ths  other  features 
of  the  style  ;  the  buttresses,  piers,  towers,  etc,  are  all 
drawn  up  and  attenuated,  tod  present  in  their  sballaw 

■hsdows  and  bold  mouldings  of  the  earlier  styles.  The 
art  of  masonry  was  well  understood  during  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  and  the  vaulting  waa  admirably  bnilt. 
Fan-lracery  vaulting  is  peculiar  to  this  style,  and  is 
almost  iovsriaUy  covered  with  panelling,  which  was 
also  much  used,  the  walls  being  frequently  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  it.  The  depressed  or  fonr-centre 
arch  ii  another  of  its  peculiar  features.  This  arch, 
over  doorways,  has  the  mouldings  generally  arranged 
In  a  Bquara  form  over  the  arch,  with  spandrels  contain- 
ing shields,  i}natrefai1s,  etc.  The  arches  are  often  two- 
centred,  but  as  rretiuently  four-centred)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  style,  of  good  elevation,  but  subse- 
quently much  flattened ;  in  stnall  openings  ogee  arches 
are  very  often  used,  and  a  few  rare  examples  of  el 
liptical  archea  are  to  be  found.  The  Aoo/i  of  this  styli 
are  often  made  oniainental,  and  have  the  wbole  of  the 
framing  expoaed  to  view.     Many  of  them  are  of 
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high  plteh,  and  have  ■  mBgniflcant  efltet,  the  space* 
between  the  timbers  being  filled  with  tracery,  and  the 
heama  arched,  moulded,  and  ornamented  in  various 
;  and  sometimes  pendants,  figures  of  angels,  and 
other  carvings  are  introduced.  These  roofs  are  among 
the  peculiar  and  beautiful  features  of  the  architecture 
of  England.  The  largest  roof  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
WeMmiDSler  Hall,  unctei  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  Perpendicular  style  may  be  said  to  have  been 

Ltroduced  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  oentnry  in 
some  parts  of  England,  as  at  GloncMlar  and  Wiwbor ; 
'  this  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  series  ovarbpped 
b  other  for  a  long  paiiod,  soma  dMrida  retaining 
the  older  style  much  longer  thaa  others.  The  follow* 
ing  are  tome  itf  the  chief  dated  axam[dcBi 

York  Cnlbedral— Cboir,  1(71-1408. 

Warwick.  8t.  Harr^-Cholr,  ItlO-imi. 

Ltdu,  Norfulk— Chape]  of  Su  Nicolas,  IBTt-im. 

Selby  Abbev,  Torkehlre,  1BTA. 

Wiu Chester  Cathedral— Vest  IVont,  1  MO-ISM. 


Howdeu,  Yorkshire  —  Chspler-hoaae  and  to 
fialtwood  Castle,  Kent— Oate-hoase.  ISSl-lW 


Win  Chester  Cathedral-Nsve,  1W4-1410. 

Weslmlnster  Hall— Roof,  IBn-IBM. 

Ualdelune— College  snd  Church.  IMS. 
In  the  IGth  century  the  Perpendicular  Is  the  general 
ityle  of  England  for  chnrchee,  bouses,  castles,  barns, 
cottages,  and  buildings  of  every  kind.  The  unlversl- 
tlea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  owe  many  of  their  coU 
leges  to  this  period,  and  there  we  find  vestigee  of  the 
■t)-le  still  lingering  when  In  other  places  it  bad  been 
lost.— Parker,  Glouary  of  ArdtittBtMn,  a.  v. ;  Walcott, 
Suend  A  rchaolcgg,  t,  v. ;  CbamlMrt,  Cjidep.  s.  v. 

Poipent-Btone  (Fr.  Perpeigtif),  an  arcfaitMtnral 
term,  designstcs  a  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wait 
so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it;  the  same  aa  what  it 
now  usually  called  a  botidtr,  bond-stone,  or  tbroogh,  ex- 
cept that  these  are  often  used  in  rough -walling,  while 
the  term  perpenC- stone  appears  to  bave  been  applied 
to  squared  slonea,  or  ashlar ;  bonders  also  do  tiot  at- 
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ome  districts;  in  {iloucestenhire,  ashlar  tt 
0  reach  entirely  through  a  wall,  and  show  a  fair  boe 
>n  both  sides,  is  called  Parpiig  aiUar.  This  name 
may  perhspa  also  have  been  sometimes  given  to  a  cor^ 
bel.  The  term  PerpaH-nmU  would  signify  a  wait  built 
rpent  ashlar.  Also  a  pier,  buttress,  or  other  sup- 
port projecting  from  a  wall  to  sustain  a  beam,  root,  etc 
In  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  dwarf  walls  separating  the 
chapels  in  the  transepts  ai«  also  called  perpeyn-walls, 
although  actually  they  do  not  sustain  a  ro(£ — Parker, 


Perpeyn-wall,  Llucohi  CathedraL 
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Glossary  of  A  rchUecturt,  a.  v. ;  see  also  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaolo^,  s.  v« 

Pexpetua,  St.,  a  Christian  maiiyr  who  suffered 
at  Carthage,  under  the  pereecutioii  of  SeTeras,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8d  century.  She  was  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  and  at  the  time  when  she  was  accused  about 
twent3'-two  years  of  age.  In  her  martyrdom  she  af- 
forded an  illustrious  example  of  Christian  fortitude. 
She  was  married,  and  had  an  infant  son ;  she  was  the 
favorite  child  of  a  pagan  father,  who  importuned  her 
to  turn  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  whom  her  con- 
stancy appeared  but  absurd  obstinacy ;  every  entreaty, 
every  ttireat  was  employed ;  she  encountered  the  ter- 
rors of  a  crowded  court,  in  which  certain  conviction 
awaited  her ;  she  was  scourged  .and  imprisoned ;  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  fllial  and  maternal  love  were  ap- 
pealed to ;  but  in  vain.  **  God's  will  must  be  done," 
was  her  language,  and  she  remained  immovable.  Nor 
was  she  less  firm  in  the  final  scene,  when  in  a  crowded 
amphitheatre,  together  with  Felidtas,  she  was  thrown 
to  a  mad  or  wild  cow.  By  this  attack  she  was  stunned ; 
but  the  fatal  sbroke  was  left,  In  the  spoliariuro  —  a 
place  where  the  wounded  were  despatched — to  an  un- 
skilful gladiator,  whose  trembling  hand  she  herself, 
with  a  martyr*s  courage,  guided  to  her  throat.  Fell- 
citas  suffered  with  her.  One  scene  from  her  life  rep- 
resented in  modem  art  is  her  farewell  to  her  infant 
child.  There  are,  however,  many  incidents  in  her 
story  which  would  be  most  interesting  subjects  for  the 
artist,  that  as  yet  remain  without  representation.  In 
her  pictures  a  cow  stands  by  her  side  or  near  hefl  She 
is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  CaUiolic  Church 
March  7.  See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Sainis;  Hagenbach, 
Kirchengesch,  der  ersten  drei  Jakrhunderte,  ch.  xii ;  Al- 
zog,  Kirchengesch.  i,  189 ;  Fox,  Booh  of  MarUfrs^  p.  28 ; 
Bdhringer,  Kirchaigesch,  i,  48;  Ruinart,  in  the  Act, 
Martyr,  and  the  Act.  SS.  of  the  Bollandists;  Schaff, 
Church  Hist,  vol.  i ;  Jortin,  Remarks,  i,  852.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Perpetual  Curate,  a  title  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
church,  chapel,  or  district,  which  is  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  rectory  or  vicarage. 

Perpetual  Cure,  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  benefice 
which  grew  out  of  the  abuse  of  lay  impropriation 
(q.  v.),  the  impropriator  appointing  a  clergyman  to 
discharge  the  spiritual  functions  of  which  he  himself 
was  not  capable.  The  substituted  clergyman,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  is  appointed  liy  the  bishop,  and  called  a 
vicar;  the  impropriator  appoints  the  clergyman  who 
is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  The  perpetual  curate 
enters  on  his  oflice  without  induction  or  institution, 
and  requires  only  the  bishop*s  license.  Perpetual 
cures  are  also  created  by  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  a  chapel  subject  to  the  principal  church  of  a  parish. 
Such  cures,  however,  are  not  benefices  unless  endowed 
out  of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne>  Bounty.  Churches 
so  endowed  are,  by  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  49,  recognised  as 
benefices.  The  district  churches  which  have  been 
erected  under  several  recent  acts  are  made  perpetual 
cures,  and  their  incuml)ents  are  corporations. 

Perpetual  Virginity  of  Mart  the  mother  of 
Christ  is  a  doctrine  held  by  some  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church.  As  the  being  who  was  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  of  divine 
origin,  and  as  her  virginity  had  been  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  that  miraculous  conception,  it  is  thought 
to  he  unreasonable  and  irreverent  to  imagine  that  chil- 
dren conceived  in  sin  were  afterwards  tenants  of  that 
sacred  tabernacle.  The  Church  fathers  were  the  first 
to  affirm  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  the  Christ  was  not 
only  a  virgin  at  the  time  he  was  bom  but  ever  after- 
wards, and  this  belief  was  not  called  in  question  in  the 
first  ages.  A  denial  of  the  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  at  the  time  of  her  conception  had  indeed  been 
made  by  the  Corinthians  and  Ebionites,  who,  in  the  1st 
and  2d  centuries,  asserted  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  by  natural  generation ;  but  no  doubt  of 


her  perpetual  virginity  was  expressed  by  any  who  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii,  14; 
Luke  i,  27)  until  the  4th  century.  It  waa  then,  after 
ApoUinaris  had  denied  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  real 
mother  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  that  some  were  led  on 
to  the  denial  of  her  perpetual  virginity.  These  were 
called  Antidicomarian.%  and  their  heresy  gave  rise  to 
another,  that  of  the  Collyridians,  who  made  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  the  object  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  oon<ist- 
ing  in  the  offering  of  little  cakes  (co^rkfes),  which 
were  afterwards  eaten  as  sacrificial  food.  Epipbanius. 
in  his  treatise  against  heresies,  severely  condemned 
these  two  extremes.  He  denounced  those  who  denied 
Cbrist*s  mother  to  be  ever  virgin,  as  adversaries  of 
Mary,  who  deprived  her  of  '*  honor  due ;"  while  he 
insisted  that,  according  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Christianity,  worship  was  due  to  the  Trinity  alone. 
Jerome  wrote  a  tract  against  Helvidins,  who  mats- 
tained  the  view  of  the  Antidicomarians ;  and  this  tract 
contains  the  most  of  ttie  arguments  that  have  been 
brought  by  bishop  Pearson  and  other  divines  in  sup- 
port of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Helvidius  denied  it  on  the  ground  of  the  words  of  the 
evangelist  Matthew,  that  Joseph  "  knew  her  not  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son**  (Matt,  i,  25) ; 
as  if  it  implied  that  he  knew  her  afterwards,  and  that 
a  first-bom  son  inferred  a  second-bora.  Jerome  an- 
swered the  first  objection  by  citing  other  instances  in 
which  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  similar 
language  (Gen.  xxvii,  15;  Deut.  xxv,  6;  1  Sara.  xr. 
85;  2  Sam.  vi,  28;  Matt  xxviii,  20).  But  none  of 
these  passages  are  in  point.  Bengel,  who  treats  the 
matter  as  an  open  question,  says,  "  cw^  otV,  non  sequi- 
tur  ergo  post."  The  word  "  first-born,**  on  which  the 
Antidicomarians  laid  so  much  stress,  does  not  occur  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  but,  if  its  genuineness  be  admitted, 
the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  supposition  that 
Christ  is  called  the  first-bom,  not  with  reference  to 
any  that  succeeded,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  L 
Because  there  were  special  rites  attending  the  birth  of 
a  first-bora  son.  These  were  not  delayed  until  a  sec- 
ond was  bom,  but  performed  at  once.  The  law  was, 
** Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born:  whateoever 
openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both 
of  man  and  of  beast,  it  is  mine'*  (Exod.  xiii,  2).  Jo- 
seph and  Mar}',  in  obedience  to  this  law,  brought  oar 
Saviour  to  Jerusalem  "to  present  him  to  the  Lord;  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord :  Every  male  that 
openeth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Loid^' 
(Luke  ii,  22,  28).  "  First-bora**  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  ^*one  that  openeth  the  womb.**  Bishop  Pearson 
says,  "  the  Scripture  notion  of  priority  ex^odeth  an 
antecedent,  but  infisrreth  not  a  consequent ;  it  suffer- 
eth  none  to  have  gone  before,  but  conclodeth  not  any 
to  follow  after"  (Creed,  i,  214.  See  also  Hooker,  Ec^ 
Pol.  bk.  V,  ch.  xlv,  sec.  2 ;  Jerome,  conira  HdM,  ii,  7 ; 
Augustine,  ^(pr.84,viii,24;  Whitby  and  Bishop  Words- 
worth, ad  loc.).  2.  The  First-born  was  one  of  the  titlei 
of  Jesus.  In  its  classical  sense,  trpmroroKo^  (tbvs  ac- 
centuated) never  means  the  first-bora,  but  has  an  ac- 
tive signification  in  relation  to  the  mother  who  for 
the  first  time  bears  a  child  ( lUad,  xvii,  5) ;  but  in  Hohr 
Scripture  it  is  used  in  the  Sept.,  with  a  diflferent  accea- 
tuation,  irputroTOKo^^  to  signify  (a)  sometimes  the 
first-bom,  (5)  sometimes  the  privileges  which  belcnf 
to  the  elder  son,  and  also  (c)  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah] 
(a)  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used  in  Gen.  xxvii,  19; 
xlviii,  18;  Exod.  xii,  29;  Numb,  xviii,  16,  etc.  (i) 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  it  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  express  peculiar  honor  and  dignity :  ^  Is- 
rael is  my  son,  even  my  first-bom**  (Exod.  iv,  23); 
'^Ephraim  is  my  first-bora**  (Jer.  xxxi,  9).  This  is 
also  a  Hebrew  use  which  has  been  rendered  by  the 
translator  of  the  A.  V.  *^first.bora**  in  Isa.  xir,  80, 
where  "  the  first-bom  of  the  poor**  means  very  poor; 
and  Job  xviii,  18,  where  '*the  first-bora  of  death** 
means  the  most  terrible  form  of*de'tth.    (c)  It  is  used 
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as  ft  title  of  the  Savioar,  without  reference  to  priority 
of  birth,  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27.  In  the  New  Testament 
oar  Lord  is  called  tcpwroroKOQ  iv  iroXXoTv  adtX^i^'j 
"  the  first-born  among  many  brethren'*  (Rom.  TiU, 
29),  irpvtToTOKOQ  iraari£  critrctuvt  "the  first-lioni  of  ev- 
ery creature,"  signifying  the  dominion  which  he  has 
receiyed  who  is  made  Head  over  all  things,  ll^ro- 
ruicoc  >c  ritfi/  viKputv  (Col.  i,  18;  Rev.  i,  6)  means  not 
simply  the  first  who  was  raised,  for  that  Christ  was  not, 
but  he  who  hath  power  over  death,  and  whose  resurrec- 
tion is  an  earnest  of  tliat  of  all  his  people.  Hence  it  is 
argued  that  the  word  irptitToTOKVi,  in  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, may  be  nothing  more  than  a  sjmonym  of  Christ. 
He  was  the  *^  first-bom"  becanse  he  was  the  Second 
Adam,  the  Perfect  Man,  the  Restorer  and  Redeemer 
of  his  brethren,  the  Lord  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  Heir 
of  all  things.  The  metaphor  was  borrowed  from  the 
dominion  which  the  first-born  exercised  over  his  breth* 
ren,  but  when  the  word  is  compared  with  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  it  avails  nothing  for  Helvid- 
itts*s  argument  against  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  But  this  philological  argu- 
ment is  evidently  inconclusive  as  applied  to  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  where  the  word  '*  first-bom"  is  not 
used  thus  generally,  nor  as  a  title,  but  is  explicit- 
ly limited  to  the  fact  of  parturition.  See  First- 
born. 

Anotlier  argument  of  the  Antidicomarians  was  drawn 
from  the  mention  made  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xii,  46 ;  John  yiii  o),  from  which  they  inferred 
that  these  brethren  were  the  children  of  our  Lord's 
mother  by  her  marriage  with  Joseph ;  but  (1)  these 
brethren  may  have  been  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife.  There  is  an  old  tradition  preserved  by 
Eplphanius  and  followed  by  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Cyril,  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  CEcumenius,  and 
Nicephoras  that  Joseph  had  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters by  a  former  wife  named  Escha.  (See  Eusebius, 
EccL  Hitt,  il,  1 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creedj  ii,  140).  Jerome 
was  the  first  to  confute  this  opinion,  alleging  that  it 
rented  onl}*  on  a  statement  contained  in  an  apocryphal 
writing.  (2)  It  was  held  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
generally  by  the  later  commentators,  that  the  brethren 
are  not  strictly  the  brethren  but  the  cousins  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  sense  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  Holy 
Scripture  (Gen.  xiii,  8 ;  xxix,  12 ;  Lev.  x,  4).  Helvid- 
ius  ai^jcued  that  there  was  proof  from  Scripture  of  James 
and  John  being  not  only  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  but 
the  sons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Among  the 
women  at  the  cross  were  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses.  The  latter  Mary,  he 
thought,  was  none  other  than  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
because  she  was  found  early  at  the  sepulchre  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  it  was  improbable  that 
any  one  should  have  greater  care  for  the  body  of  her  son 
than  his  mother.  The  answer  to  tliis  is  clearly  shown 
by  bishop  Pearson:  **We  read  in  St  John  xix,  25, 
tliat  *  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and 
his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.'  In  the  rest  of  the  evangelists  we 
find  at  the  same  place  ^Mar}'  Magdalene  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,'  and  again  at  the  sep- 
ulchre, *  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mar^' ;'  where- 
fore tliat  other  Mary,  by  the  conjunction  of  these  tes- 
timonies, appeareth  to  be  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas 
und  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses ;  and  consequently 
James  and  Joses,  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  were  not 
the  sons  of  Mary  his  mother,  but  of  the  other  Mary, 
und  therefore  called  his  brethren,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  because  that  the  other  Mary 
was  the  sister  of  his  mother"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
i,  217).  A  fragment  of  Papias,  respecting  the  rela- 
tionship of  Christ's  brethren,  has  been  printed  by  Dr. 
Routh  (JReUq,  Sacr.  1, 16),  in  which  he  distinguishes 
four  Marys,  as  follows :  (1.)  Bfary  the  mother  of  Jesus ; 
(2.)  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphsus,  who  was 
the  mother  of  James  the  bishop  and  apostle,  and  of 


Simon  and  Thaddsns,  and  a  certain  Joseph ;  (3.)  Mary 
Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  the  mother  of  John  the 
Evangelist  and  James  (Matt  xxvli,  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40 ; 
xvi,  1);  (4.)  Mary  Magdalene.  These  four  are  found 
in  the  Gospels.  James  and  Jndas  and  Joseph  were  the 
sons  of  the  maternal  aunt  of  Jesns.  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Less  and  Joseph,  wife  of  Alpheus,  was 
sister  of  Mary  the  Lord's  mother,  whom  John  calls 
'^of  Cleophas"  («?  rov  KAivira,  xix,  25),  either  from 
her  father  or  her  fiunily,  or  from  some  other  cause. 
Blary  is  called  Salome  either  from  her  husband  or  her 
residence.  Her,  too,  some  call  "of  Cleophas,"  lie- 
canse  she  had  had  two  husbands.  See  Brethbezt  of 
OUR  Lord. 

In  the  Greek  Chnrch  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  always 
been  called  dii  vtif^ivoq.  This  term  was  used  by  St. 
Athanasius.  She  was  so  called  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (A.D.  451),  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  pub- 
lished by  Justin  II  in  the  6th  century.  If  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  prophet  Esekiel  be  understood 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin— *' This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it 
shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it; 
becanse  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  entered  by  it, 
therefore  it  shall  be  shnt"  (Ezek.  xliv,  2)— the  perpet- 
ual viigintty  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  appear  neces- 
sary to  that  honor  which  belongs  to  her  Divine  Son, 
as  well  as  to  that  which,  for  his  sake,  the  Church  has 
always  accorded  to  her.  See  Blunt,  IXct.  ofHitt,  TheoL  \ 
s.  V.  But  the  incondnsiveness  of  this  argument  is 
obvious.     See  Mariolatrt  ;  Mary. 

Perpignan,  Council  op,  was  convened  Nov.  1, 
1408,  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in  the  city  of  Perpignan, 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  then  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  whither  this  rival  pope  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Avignon  after  the  withdrawal  of 
French  support  This  council  was  intended  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of  the  council  to  meet  shortly  after  at 
Pisa  (in  1409).  in  order  to  terminate  the  long-continued 
schism  of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Perpignan  was 
attended  only  by  a  few  French  and  Spanish  ecclesiastics, 
and  they  quitted  the  council  when  they  found  Benedict 
stubbornly  refusing  to  resign  the  pontifical  honors. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  council  worthy  of  notice. 
See  Benkdict  XIII  (a). 

Perrache,  Miciirl,  a  French  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1685.  At  the  age  of  uxteen  he  visited  Italy 
for  improvement,  and  also  went  to  Flanders,  where  he 
executed  a  number  of  sculptures  for  a  church  at  Ma- 
lines,  and  was  honored  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  1717  he  returned  to  France  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  practiced  the  art  for  many  years,  and  exe- 
cuted a  variety  of  sculptures  for  the  churches  and  gar- 
dens. He  died  in  1750.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fme^rff,  11,676,677. 

Perranlt,  Nicolas,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Paris  about  1611.  Having  been  received  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1652,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  doctors 
excluded  with  Amauld  on  the  charge  of  Jansenism, 
Jan.  81, 1656.  Perranlt  died  at  Paris  in  1661.  He  pub- 
lished only,  La  Moi-ale  dee  JetuUe$fextraite»,fidelemaU  de 
hurt  liffret  imprimh  avec  Vapprobation  et  pemunkm  des 
tupSrieurt  de  lew  Compagme  (Mons,  1667, 4to,  and  1669, 
8  vols.  16mo) : — three  Lettret  to  Dr.  Hasle  against  sign- 
ing the  Fomudary^  printed  with  the  responses  of  the 
latter  in  a  collection  of  pieces  upon  the  Formulartf^  the 
bulls  and  constitutions  of  the  pope&  See  Moreri,  DicL 
Hist,  s.  V. ;  Niceron,  Mhn,  vol.  xxxiii,  s.  v. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxix,  626. 

Perrenot  de  Qranvelle,  Axtoihr  db,  a  noted 
French  cardinal,  was  bora  at  Besan^n,  Aug.  20,  1517; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Padua,  and  Louvain, 
and  at  twenty-three  Ijecame  bishop  of  Arrss.  Hav- 
ing exhibited  great  executive  talent  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  was  made  councillor  of  state,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Nicolas  Perrenot,  the  prime-minister 
of  Charles  V,  was  himself  elevated  to  that  position.   He 
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voon  acquired  much  distinction,  and  became  known  all 
over  the  Continents  After  the  aoceasion  of  Philip  II, 
Perrenot  continued  in  the  premiership,  but  at  the  same 
time  received  recognition  for  his  vaiuable  services  to 
the  Church  by  being  made  in  1560  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines,  and  in  1561  a  cardinal.  In  1566  he  was  called  to 
Rome  to  assist  the  conclave  in  the  election  of  pope  Pius 
v.  In  1570  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  treaty 
against  the  Turks,  which  so  benefited  Naples  that  he 
was  named  viceroy  of  that  territory.  In  1584  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Besan^on,  and  he  thereupon  re- 
signed the  see  of  Malines.  He  died  at  Madrid  Sept  21, 
1586.  Cardinal  Perrenot  was  one  of  the  moet  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  marvellously  successful  in 
all  that  he  undertook.  In  the  State  and  in  the  Church 
he  exhibited  the  same  aptitude  and  power,  and  devel- 
oped his  plans  to  perfection.  Besides,  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  sought  not  to  gratify  a  selfish  ambition,  but 
to  labor  for  his  fellows  and  the  religious  faith  he  himself 
honestly  avowed.  He  was  a  general  favorite  among 
fats  contemporaries,  as  is  evinced  by  the  many  works 
that  woe  dedicate  to  him  by  his  many  friends  and 
prot<^es.  Cardinal  Perrenot  was  too  busy  to  write 
many  books;  but  his  letters,  which  have  been  collected 
in  88  vols.,  with  memoir,  are  much  valued  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  Charles  V  and  on  the  beau- 
tiful character  of  the  cardinal  himself.  See  Courchetet, 
/  BitL  du  Card.  Perrenot  de  GranveUe  (Par.  1761) ;  Robert- 
son, Hitt,  of  Charles  V;  Prescott,  H%Mt,  o/PkiL  II;  SchU- 
ler,  Geach,  d.  Niederkmdef  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  ch.  t    (J.  H.  W.) 

Perrier,  Fran9oi8,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Macon,  Burgundy,  about  1590.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith, and  instructed  him  in  the  elements  of  design,  but 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  become  a  painter.  Op- 
posed in  his  wishes,  young  Perrier  left  his  native  place, 
and,  being  without  means  of  a  livelihood,  he  became 
the  conductor  of  a  blind  mendicant  who  was  travelling 
to  Italy,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  reaching  Rome. 
On  arriving  there  he  was  employed  by  a  picture-dealer 
to  copy  several  paintings,  and  some  of  his  copies  were 
shown  to  Lanfranco,  who  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
and  admitted  him  to  his  school.  After  several  years' 
residence  at  Rome,  Perrier  returned  to  France  and 
passed  some  time  at  Lyons,  where  he  painted  the  Decol- 
lation of  St^  John,  a  Holy  Family j  and  other  works  for 
the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians.  Not  content  with  a 
provincial  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  Perrier 
went  to  Paris,  and  associating  himself  with  Vouet,  was 
employed  by  him  to  paint  from  his  design  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  de  Chilly.  Meeting  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  revisited  Italy  in  1635,  and  applied  him- 
self to  engraving  the  principal  antique  statues  and  bass- 
reliefs,  also  a  number  of  plates  after  the  Italian  masters. 
After  the  death  of  Simon  Youet  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1645,  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  waUs  of  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Vrillifere  (now  the  Bank  of  France).  His  pict- 
ures evince  great  warmth  of  imagination,  but  the  design 
is  olten  incorrect,  the  airs  of  his  heads  lack  elegance  and 
dignity,  and  his  cf>loring  is  too  dark.  Perrier  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  died  at  Paris,  according  to 
D'Argenville,  in  1650.  There  are  a  number  of  etchings 
by  him,  incorrectly  and  negligently  designed,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  slight,  hasty  style,  usually  marked  Paria,  or 
with  his  monogram.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
A  set  of  one  hundred  prints  from  antique  statues,  pub- 
lished at  Rome;  a  set  of  fifty  taken  from  the  ancient 
bass-reliefs;  ten  plates  of  the  Angeh  in  the  Famesina, 
after  Raffaelle;  two  plates  of  the  Auembly  of  the  Godty 
and  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  from  the  paint- 
ings by  Raffaelle  in  the  Famesina;  the  Communion  of 
St,  Jerome,  after  Agos.  Caracci;  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
after  Agoe.  Caracci;  the  Nativity,  after  S.  Youet,  and 
the  Portrait  of  Simon  Vouet,  Among  subjects  from  his 
own  designs  are,  the  Holy  Family,  with  SL  John  playing 
with' a  Lambf  the  Crucifixion  (inscribed  Frandscns 
Perrier,  Burgundy,  pinx.  et  scuL);  St,  Roeh  curing  the 
People  afflicted  with  the  Plague,'  the  Body  of  St,  Sebas- 


tian gupportied  hy  two  SauiU.    See  Spoooer,  Bioff,  Bui, 
ofthe  Fine  Arts,  u,G77, 

Perrier,  Onillaume,  a  painter  and  engraver, 
nephew  and  scholar  of  the  preceding,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  oentniy,  and  died  in  16&5.  His 
works  are  executed  in  the  style  of  his  unde.  Among 
his  principal  pictures  are  those  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Minims  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  having 
killed  his  antagonist  in  a  dneL  There  are  a  few  etdk- 
ings  by  him  in  the  style  of  Fran9oiB  Perrier,  among 
which  are  an  emblematic  subject,  the  Portretii  ofLazO' 
rus  Meyssonier,  the  Death  of  the  Magdalen,  and  the 
ffoly  Family.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fim 
Arts,  ii,  678. 

Perrimezzi,  Giuseppe-Maria,  a  learned  Itafian 
prelate,  was  bora  Dec  17, 1670,  at  Paula,  Calabria.  He 
joined  the  Order  of  the  Minims,  and  acquired,  by  bb 
preaching  and  his  writings,  a  considerable  reputatioiL 
He  became  successively  provincial  of  his  order  and  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index.  In  1707  he  was  made  bishop  of  Scala  and 
Ravello,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1714  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Oppida.  He  received  from  pope  Benedict  YTTT, 
who  honored  him  with  particular  esteem,  the  ritle  of 
archbishop  of  Bostra  in  partHms^  and  then  fixed  his  rea- 
dence  at  Rome.  He  died  in  that  citv  in  1740L  We 
have  thirty  works  of  his,  among  which  the  following 
are  worthy  of  notice :  Panegirid  (Rome,  1702-8,  and 
Naples,  1722,  4  vols.  12mo):— Fii/a  dt  S.  Frandaci  de 
Paula  (Rome,  1707,  2  vols.  4to)  :—Viia  di  Niceolo  S 
Longobardi  (ibid.  1713,  4to) : — Baggionamenti  pastoraH 
(Naples,  1718-21,  6  vols.  4to)  z^Decisioni  aeademicke 
degf  InfecumH  (ibid.  1719, 2  vols.  12mo)  :~/n  saeram  de 
Deo  scientiam  dissert,  selectas  (ibid.  1780-83, 8  vols.  HoL) : 
— Vita  del  J,  A  nfomo  Torres  (ibid.  1738,  4to).  See  TS- 
paldo,  Biogr,  d^li  Italiani  iUustri,  voL  viii« — ^Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxix,  644. 

Perrincheif,  Richard,  a  noted  English  divine, 
was  born  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  centnir,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University.  He  was  made 
prebend  of  Westminster  in  1664,  prebend  of  London  in 
1667,  and  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1670.  He  died 
in  1673.  He  published.  Sermon  (Lond.  1666,  4to):— 
Discourse  on  Toleration  (1667,  4to): — Indulgenee  not 
Justified,  against  Dr.  John  Owen's  Peace  Offering ;  and 
two  works  of  a  semi-political  character,  evincing  haind 
of  the  Puritans  and  decided  leaning  towards  the  cause 
of  king  Charles  I.  See  AlUbone,  Did,  qf  BriL  eatd 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Perrine,  Matthew  la  Rub,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J^ 
May  4, 1777.  He  entered  the  College  of  New  ^esney  in 
1794,  graduated  in  1797,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  bv 
the  Presbytefy  of  New  Brunswick  Sept.  18, 1799.  In 
May,  1800,  he  was  appointed  a  missionar}* ;  on  Jane  24 
following  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  on  Jane 
15, 1802,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  what 
was  then  called  Bottle  Hill,  but  is  now  Madison,  N.  J. 
Aft«r  some  other  changes  he  was  finally  installed  psstof 
of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  City,  Oct  SI, 
1811,  which  situation  he  filled  until  July  26, 1^20,  vbn 
the  connection  was  dissolved  at  his  request.  In  VUl 
he  was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  hiatoiy  and 
Church  polity  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Aubiira. 
and  filled  that  sUtion  until  his  death,  FeU  11, 1836. 
acting  also  for  two  years  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
frequently  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  the  seminaxy  and 
in  the  churches  of  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Petriae  pob- 
Hshed,  Letters  concerning  the  Plan  of  Saipation  (K.  Y. 
1816) : — Sermon  hrfore  a  Female  Misdanary  Society  m 
New  York  (1817):— and  an  Abstract  of  BihUeal  Geog- 
raphy (Auburn,  1836). — Sprague,  Annals  oftksAmer, 
Pulpit,  iv,  287  sq. 

Perron,  Jacqvss  Dayt  du,  an  eminent  Bmbsb 
Catholic  prelate,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  Is- 
flnence,  was  descended  flrom  ancient  and  nobis  fiuai- 
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liea  on  both  rides.  His  ppents,  having  been  educated  | 
in  the  principles  of  Calvin,  retired  to  Geneva ;  and 
settled  afterwards  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  be  was 
born,  Not.  25, 1656.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning,  instructed  him  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  taught  biro  mathematics  and  Latin.  Young  Per- 
ron seems  afterwards  to  have  built  upon  this  founda- 
tion by  himself;  for,  while  his  parents  were  tossed 
about  from  place  to  place  by  civil  wars  and  persecu- 
tions, he  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He  learned 
Greek  and  philosophy,  beginning  the  latter  study  with 
the  log^c  of  Aristotle,  thence  passing  to  the  orators 
and  poets ;  and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  attained  so  perfect- 
ly that  he  read  without  points,  and  lectured  on  it  to 
the  ministers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  after  the 
Pacification  with  the  Huguenots,  his  parents  returned 
to  France,  and  shortly  after  young  Du  Perron  was  (in 
1576)  introduced  to  the  Icing,  as  a  prodigy  of  parts  and 
learning.  His  controversUil  talents  were  very  gp'eat, 
so  that  none  dared  dispute  with  him,  although  he  made 
many  challenges  to  those  who  would  hare  been  glad 
to  attaclc  him.  At  the  brealcing  up  of  the  states  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  mounted  the  chair  in  the  habit  of 
a  cavalier,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Angustines,  where 
be  held  public  conferences  upon  the  sciences.  He  set 
himself  afterwards  to  read  the  **  Sum'*  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  cultivated  a  strict  friendship  with  Philip 
Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  who  put  him  into  bis  own 
place  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  Perron  is  said  to  have 
lost  the  fiivor  of  this  prince  in  the  following  manner : 
One  day,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner,  he  made  an  ad- 
mirable discourse  against  atheists ;  with  which  the  king 
-was  well  pleased,  and  commended  him  much  for  hav- 
ing proved  the  being  of  a  God  by  arguments  so  solid. 
But  Perron,  whose  spirit  of  policy  had  not  yet  got  the 
lietter  of  his  passion  for  shining  or  showing  his  parts, 
replied,  that  **if  his  majesty  would  vouchsafe  him 
audience,  he  would  prove  the  contrary  by  arguments 
as  solid ;"  which  so  offended  the  king  that  he  forbade 
him  to  come  into  his  presence.  Perron  recovered 
himself,  however,  from  this  fall.  The  reading  of  St 
Thomas  had  engaged  him  in  the  study  of  the  fathers, 
and  made  him  particularly  acquainted  with  Augus- 
tine's writings,  so  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
divinity,  and  resolved  to  abjure  Protestantism.  Having 
discovered,  or  rather  pretended  to  discover,  many  false 
quotations  and  weak  ressonings  in  Dn  Plessis-Mor- 
nay's  Treaiite  upon  the  Chur<A,  he  instructed  himself 
thoroughly  in  controverted  points,  and  made  his  ab- 
juration. He  now  labored  fbr  the  conversion  of  oth- 
ers, even  before  embracing  any  ecclesiastical  Ainction, 
which  occurred  in  1577.  By  these  arts  and  his  un- 
common abilities  he  acquired  great  uifluence,  and  was 
selected  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  in  1587.  Some  time  after  he  wrote, 
by  order  of  the  king,  A  Compatigon  of  Moral  and  Theo- 
iogieal  Virtues;  and  two  Dwsourtes,  one  upon  the  soul^ 
the  other  upon  Hlf-hnowledge,  which  he  pronounced 
before  that  prince.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III 
he  retired  to  the  bouse  of  cardinal  de  Bonrbon,  and  la- 
bored more  vigorously  than  ever  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Reformed.  He  brought  a  great  number  of  them 
back  to  the  Church,  among  whom  was  Henry  Spoiida- 
nns,  afterwards  bishop  of  Pamiez ;  as  this  prelate  ac- 
knowledges, in  his  dedication  to  cardinal  Du  Perron 
of  his  **  Abridgment  of  Baronius  s  Annals."  This  con- 
version was  followed  by  several  others;  and  among 
them  he  claimed  the  agency  In  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV,  before  whom  he  had  held  at  Nantes  a  famous  dis- 
pute with  four  ministers,  which  resulted  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Evreux,  that  be  might  be  ca- 
pable of  sitting  in  a  conference  which  the  king  con- 
vened for  religious  matters.  Perron  attended  with  the 
other  prelates  at  St.  Denis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  person  to  the  conversion 
of  that  great  i«nce.   After  this,  Perron  was  sent  with 


Mr.  D'Osaat  to  Borne,  to  negotiate  Heniy's  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  holy  see ;  which  at  length  he  effected,  to 
the  satjsfiustion  of  the  king,  but  not  of  his  subjects — 
that  part  of  them  at  least  who  were  zealous  for  Galil- 
ean liberties,  and  thought  the  dignity  of  their  king 
compromised  upon  this  occasion  (see  Jervis,  i,  208  sq.). 
Du  Perron  stayed  a  whole  year  at  Rome,  was  there 
oonsecrated  to  his  holy  office  by  cardinal  De  Joyeuse, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  Dec.  27, 1595,  and  then  returned 
to  France ;  where,  by  such  kind  of  services  as  have^ 
already  been  mentioned,  he  advanced  himself  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  wrote  and  preached  and  dis- 
puted against  the  Reformed ;  particularly  against  Du 
Plessis-Momay,  with  whom  he  had  a  public  conference 
in  1600,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Fontainebleau. 
(See  for  an  account,  Jervis,  i,  218  sq.)  The  king  re- 
solved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France,  to  give 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Clement 
VIII  to  obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
which  that  pope  conferred  on  him,  in  1604,  with  singu- 
lar marks  of  esteem.  The  indisposition  of  Clement 
made  &e  king  resolve  to  send  the  French  cardinals  to 
Rome;  where  Dn  Perron  was  no  sooner  arrived  than 
he  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  the  congregations. 
He  bad  a  great  share  in  the  elections  of  Leo  X  and 
Paul  y.  He  became  a  most  devoted  advocate  of 
the  ultramontane  doctrine  and  a  powerful  champion 
of  papal  interests.  In  the  many  anxious  questions 
which  arose  Du  Perron's  decisions  always  carried  great 
weight.  Thus  he  assisted  in  the  congregations  upon 
the  suliject  of  Grace,  and  the  disputes  which  were  agi- 
tated between  the  Jesuits  and  Uie  Molinists;  and  it 
was  principally  upon  his  advice  that  the  pope  resolved 
to  determine  nothing  with  respect  to  these  questions. 
He  was  sent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  accommodate 
the  differences  between  Paul  V  and  the  republic  of 
Venice;  but  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  stay 
long,  he  was  recalled  to  France.  After  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV,  which  happened  in  1610,  Du  Perron  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  court  and  see  of  Rome, 
and  prevented  any  action  in  France  which  might  dis- 
please it  or  hurt  its  interests.  He  rendered  useless 
the  arret  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  against  the  book 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine ;  and  favored  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  and  his  superiority  over  a  council,  in  a 
thesis  maintained  in  1611  before  the  nuncio.  He 
afterwards  held  a  provincial  assembly,  in  which  he 
condemned  Richer's  book  *' concerning  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority :"  and,  being  at  the  assembly  of 
Blois,  he  made  a  harangue  to  prove  that  they  ought 
not  to  decide  questions  of  faith.  He  was  one  of  the 
presidents  of  Uie  assembly  of  the  clergy  which  was 
held  at  Roan  in  1615;  and  made  harangues  to  the 
king  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  that  assembly, 
which  were  much  applauded.  This  was  the  last  shin- 
ing action  of  his  life ;  for  after  this  he  retired  to  his 
house  at  Bagnolet,  and  employed  himself  wholly  in 
revising  and  putting  the  last  hand  to  his  works.  He 
set  up  a  printing-house  there,  that  he  might  have  them 
published  correctly ;  in  order  to  do  which  he  revised 
every  sheet  himsdf.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept  5, 1618. 
Cardinal  Dn  Perron  was  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  had 
a  lively  and  penetrating  wit,  and  a  special  talent  for 
making  his  views  appear  reasonable.  He  delivered 
himself  upon  all  occasions  with  great  clearness,  digni- 
ty, and  eloquence.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
had  studied  much.  He  was  very  well  versed  in  an- 
tiquity, both  ecclesiastical  and  profane ;  and  had  read 
much  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use 
against  his  adversaries.  He  was  very  powerful  in 
dispute,  so  that  the  ablest  ministers  were  afraid  of 
him;  and  he  always  confounded  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  engage  with  him.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  strenuous  in  defendirg 
its  rights  and  prerogatives;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  his  name  has  never  been  held  in 
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bigb  honor  among  those  of  his  coantrjmen  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  stand  up  for  Galilean  liberties. 

The  works  of  Do  Perron,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
bad  been  printed  separatel}'  in  his  lifetime,  were  col- 
lected alter  his  death,  and  printed  at  Paris  (1620  and 
1622)  in  8  vols,  folio.  The  first  volume  contains  his 
great  TreaHte  upon  the  Eucharist^  against  tliat  of  Du 
Plessis-Momay.  The  second,  his  Rqiijf  to  the  Anncer 
of  tke  King  of  Great  Britam,  which  originated  as  fol- 
lows :  James  I  of  England  sent  to  Heniy  IV  of  France 
a  book,  wliich  he  had  written  himself,  concerning  dif- 
ferences in  religion.  Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Dn  Perron's  brother,  who  informed  his  majesty,  ^m 
what  the  cardinal  had  observed  to  him,  that  there  were 
many  passages  in  that  book  in  which  the  king  of 
England  seemed  to  come  near  the  Catholics ;  and  that 
it  might  be  proper  to  send  some  able  person,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  him  entirely  over.  Henry,  tsldng 
the  advice  of  his  prelates  in  this  affiiir,  caused  it  to  be 
proposed  to  the  king  of  England  whether  or  not  he 
would  take  it  in  good  part  to  have  the  cardinal  Du 
Perron  sent  to  him?  who  returned  for  answer  that  he 
should  be  well  pleased  to  confer  with  him,  but  for 
reasons  of  state  could  not  do  it.  Isaac  Casaubon, 
however,  a  moderate  person  among  the  Reformed,  who 
bad  had  several  conferences  with  Du  Perron  about  re- 
ligion, and  who  seemed  much  inclined  to  a  reunion, 
was  prevailed  on  to  take  a  voyage  into  England; 
where  he  spoke  advantageously  of  Du  Perron  to  the 
king,  and  presented  some  pieces  of  poetr}'  to  him, 
which  the  cardinal  had  put  into  his  hands.  The  king 
received  tiiem  kindly,  and  expressed  much  esteem  for 
the  author ;  which  Casaubon  noticing  to  Du  Perron, 
he  returned  a  letter  of  civility  and  thanks  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty;  in  which  he  told  him  that,  *^ except 
the  sole  title  of  Catholic,  he  could  find  nothing  want- 
ing in  his  majesty  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  most 
perfect  and  accomplished  prince.*'  The  king  replied 
that,  **  believing  all  things  which  the  ancients  had 
unanimously  thought  necessary  to  salvation,  the  title 
of  Catholic  could  not  be  denied  him.**  Casaubon  hav- 
ing sent  this  answer  to  Du  Perron,  he  made  a  reply  to 
it  in  a  letter,  dated  July  15, 1611,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  reasons  that  obliged  him  to  refuse  the  name  of 
Catholic  to  liis  Britannic  majesty.  Casaubon  answered 
in  the  name  of  the  king  to  all  the  articles  of  his  letter ; 
to  which  the  cardinal  made  a  reply,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  The 
third  contains  his  miscellaneous  pieces ;  among  which 
are,  AcUqfthe  Conference  held  cU  FontameNeau  agai$u( 
Du  PlestU-Momc^ ;  moral  and  religious  [Meces  in  prose 
and  verse,  orations,  dissertations,  translations,  and  let- 
ters. A  fourth  volume  of  his  embassies  and  negotia- 
tions was  collected  by  Caesar  de  ligni,  his  secretary, 
and  printed  at  Paris  in  1628,  folio ;  but  these  have  not 
done  him  much  honor,  as  they  do  not  show  that  pro- 
found reach  and  insight  into  things  with  which  he  is 
usually  credited.  There  were  also  published  after- 
wards, under  his  name,  Perromana^  which,  like  most 
of  the  afux,  is  a  collection  of  puerilities  and  imperti- 
nences. See  Jervis,  Ch.  Hut.  of  France,  1, 208, 216  sq., 
219  sq.,  279;  Ranke,  Hittory  of  the  Papacg  inthelQih 
and  nth  Centuries,  voL  i  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Gen, 
Biogr,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  BibHothsque  dee  Auteun 
eccUa.  17th  SiMe,  s.  ▼.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ferrone,  Cardinal.     See  Perron. 

Ferrone,  Giovakni,  a  noted  Italian  Jesuit,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  modern  Romanist  theologians,  was 
liom  in  1794,  in  Chieri,  Piedmont.  After  studying 
in  the  college  of  his  native  city,  he  finished  his  theo- 
logical course  in  the  University  of  Turin,  where  he 
was  finally  received  doctor.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
After  one  year  of  novitiate,  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  to 
teach  dogmatic  and  moral  theology  to  the  students  of 
the  society,  to  whom  were  added  the  pupils  of  the  Ger- 


manic college.  Being  ordained  priest,  he  taught  in  tiiie 
Roman  college,  and  was  appointed,  in  IttM),  vector  of 
the  college  of  Ferrara,  firom  whence  he  was  recalled, 
in  1888,  to  resume  the  teaching  of  theology  in  tlie 
Roman  college.  In  1848,  at  the  time  of  the  Romaa 
revolution,  he  went  to  England  for  safoly,  and  only  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1850.  Three  years  afterwards  be 
was  made  rector  of  all  the  Roman  oollegee.  Father 
Perrone,  who,  with  father  Passaglia,  is  counted  among 
the  greatest  theologians  of  Italy,  thereafter  took  his 
seat  in  the  oongregation  of  bishops  and  regnlars,  and 
in  the  provincial  councils,  and  waa  charged  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  books  of  the  Eastern  churches.  He  was 
also  counsellor  to  the  Propaganda,  and  the  Ritual  com- 
mittee, etc.  Indeed,  Perrone  was  in  scientific  and  lit. 
erary  relations  with  the  most  distinguished  eavans  of 
Europe.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1876.  HSs  works  amouat 
to  more  than  sixtf ,  and  have  been  translated  into  I^t- 
in,  French,  German,  English,  and  Armenian.  The  ;ms- 
cipal  are,  Prahetionee  theologion  (Rome,  1836,  9  vok. 
8vo).  This  work  lias  had  more  than  twenty-five  etfi- 
tions,  and  the  different  treatises  <^  which  it  is  composed 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  As 
abridged  edition  of  it  was  made  (ibid.  1846, 4  vols.  8vo), 
and  was  followed  by  seventeen  others : — Sgnopm  Mh 
toria  thetdogue  etun  philoaophia  comparatm  ^bid.  1845, 
8vo) : — De  immaciduto  B.  V.  Maria  eoneeptu,  am  dog- 
ntaiico  decrtto  dejtnhi  poeeit  (ibid.  1847,  8vo) ;  seveial 
editions  in  German,  French,  and  Dntdi: — Anabfte  cf 
ContidhraUone  Mur  h  Sgmbotique  de  MoeUer  (ibid.  1886, 
8vo)  i^n  Hermtdamtmo  (ibid*  1838,  8vo);  translated 
into  French  and  Latin : — A  nalj^  et  RiJtexionB  mr  VHih 
toire  d' Innocent  III,  by  Fr6d.  Horter  (ibid.  1840, 8vo): 
— //  Proteslaniismo  (ibid.  1868, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  translated 
into  French  by  the  abb6  A.  C.  Peltier  (Pftris,  18S4, 3 
vols.  8vo).  See  F.  Ed.  Chassay,  Notice  aw  laVie  etk$ 
Ecrits  du  B.  P.  Perrone,  at  the  beginnini^  of  the  bet 
work  quoted. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ghtirale,  s.  v. 

Perronet,  Charles,  a  Wesleyan  preadier  in  the 
days  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Wesleys,  was  bom  about  1720  at  Shore- 
bam,  England,  where  his  father  was  then  vicar.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  was  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  Establishment.  Bat 
becoming  interested  in  the  Weslej'an  movement,  like 
bis  brother  Edward  and  his  father,  Charles  accompa- 
nied Charles  Wesley  in  1747  to  Dublin,  and  travelled 
for  more  than  half  a  year  over  Ireland.  This  was  his 
initiation  into  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  he  became  a 
most  efficient  helper  in  the  Wesleyan  cause.  When 
Charles  Perronet  Joined  the  Conference  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine.  His  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  appointments  or  minutes  even  as  late  as  1763,  but 
as  many  of  Wesley's  assistants  did  not  join  the  itiner- 
ant ranks,  it* is  possible  that  Perronet  simply  labored 
as  the  opportunity  opened.  In  1766,  at  the  tweUUi 
Conference,  e.  g.,  there  were  present  68  preacheis,  who 
are  subdivided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  is  a  list  of 
84  names,  beginning  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
headed  **  Our  present  itinerants  are."  Tlie  seoood  is 
a  list  of  12  names,  headed  *'  half  itinerants ;"  the  third 
contains  14  names,  who  are  called  "our  chief  local 
preachers."  **  These  half  itinerants,"  says  Smith  {Ufe 
of  Wesley,  p.  288),  "were  unquestionably  men  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  travel  under  Wesley's  direc- 
tion." Charles  Perronet  must  have  belonged  to  thii 
class.  In  1776  we  find  the  death  of  Charles  Penooet 
recorded,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  an  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher  of*  more  than  twenty  years'  faithful  sernce.* 
**He  was  a  living  and  a  dying  witness  of  the  bUssed 
doctrine  he  always  defended — entire  sanctificatioB. 
*God,'  he  said  shortly  before  his  death,  *has  poi^^ 
me  from  all  m}*  dross;  all  is  done  away.  I  am  aD 
love.' "  See  Arminian  Mag.  1871,  629 ;  Stevens,  HisL 
of  Methodism,  ii,  260.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Perronet,  Edward,  was  the  son  of  Yineeiit  Per* 
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fonet  (q.  v.),  and  for  aome  time  the  auociate  of  the 
Wealeyo.  In  Charles  Wesley's  diaiy  he  appears  un- 
der the  affectionate  nickname  of  "  Ned."  In  college 
Penonet  figured  as  one  of  the  poetic  trio  beside  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  In  1746  he  travelled  with  Charies 
Wesley  in  the  north  of  ilngland,  and  was  then  initi- 
ated into  the  persecutions  and  other  trials  of  an  itin- 
erant preacher's  li£s  in  early  Methodism.  Stevens 
says  that  '*  Perronet  showed  good  courage,  and  some* 
times  intercepted  blows  and  missiles  aimed  at  Wesley 
by  receiving  them  himself."  In  1748,  at  the  fifth  An- 
nnal  Conference,  we  find  Perronet's  name  recorded 
as  an  itinerant  member.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
ceased  to  travel  with  the  Wesleyans,  having  taken  ex- 
ception to  Wesley's  adherence  to  the  Church.  He 
was  for  a  while  employed  by  lady  Huntingdon,  and 
preached  successfully  at  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and 
other  places,  but  ttom  her  views  of  the  Church  he.also 
dlffereid  so  widely  that  he  quitted  her  connection  like- 
wise, and  became  the  pastor  of  a  Church  of  Dissenters 
at  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1792.  His  last  words  were, 
**  Glory  to  God  in  the  height  of  his  divinity ;  glory  to 
God  in  the  depth  of  his  humanity;  glory  to  God  in 
his  all-sufilciency !  Into  his  hands  I  commit  my  spir- 
it." He  was  the  author  of  an  anonj'mons  poem  called 
the  Mitre,  one  of  the  most  cutting  satires  on  the  Na- 
tional Establishment  that  has  ever  been  written.  It 
was  suppressed,  after  it  was  in  print,  by  the  iniluence 
of  John  Wesley,  it  is  thought,  though  he  himself  in 
later  life  said,  *'  For  forty  years  I  have  been  in  doubts 
concerning  that  question,  '  What  obedience  is  due  to 
heathenish  priests  and  mitred  infidels?'"  Charles 
Wesley  was  shocked  at  the  poem,  and  declared  it  to 
be  lacking  in  wit  and  of  insufiferable  dnlness,  but  his 
feeling  as  a  churchman  may  have  dimmed  his  sight  as 
a  critic.  Penx)net,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is'severe,  even  though  it  be  considered  that  in  his  day 
there  was  much  to  provoke  his  satirical  genius.  He 
wrote  also  several  sm^U  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  hymns,  published  by  request  of  his  friends, 
and  entitled  Ocecuional  Verges,  Morai  and  Sacred,  pulh- 
Hiked  Jar  the  Irutruciion  and  Amuaemeni  of  the  candid- 
bf  Serumt  and  Beltgvnu  (1785).  But  that  which  has 
given  him  his  place  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of 
the  Cliristian  world  is  his  hymn  entitled  T%e  Corona" 
Uon,  beginning,  **  All  Hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name." 
This  hymn  was  in  some  measure  the  product  of  the 
times  in  which  Peironet  lived.  They  were  times  made 
memorable  by  the  wonderfhl  victories  gained  for  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Stevens,  ffisL  o/Metkod- 
•m  (see  Index  in  vol.  ill) ;  Christopher,  Epvcarik  Sinff- 
en,  ch.  ix.     (S.  S.) 

Perronet,  Vincent,  an  English  divine  of  the 
18th  century,  noted  for  his  association  with  the  Wes- 
leys,  and  the  service  he  rendered  to  Methodism  in 
the  days  of  its  flist  establishment,  was  bom  of  Swiss- 
French  parentage  about  1700.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  University.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was 
given  the  parish  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  where  he  r^ 
mained  about  nine  years,  when  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Shorebam.  While  in  tiiis  position, 
two  of  his  sons  (Charles  and  Edward),  who  were. stu- 
dents at  Oxford,  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
Wesleys,  their  classmates.  Thus  the  vicar  of  Shore- 
ham  himself  conceived  a  lively  interest  in  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  when  in  1746  John  Wesley  met  vicar 
Perronet,  he  found  in  him  a  true  ftiend,  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, and  a  most  confidential  counsellor.  Charles 
Wesley  called  him  the  ^*  archbishop  of  Methodism." 
He  welcomed  the  travelling  evangelists  into  his  own 
church,  though  bis  parishioners  mobbed  them.  When 
1  Charles  Wesley  first  appeared  in  his  pulpit,  they 
"roared,  stamped,  blasphemed,  rang  the  bells,  and 
turned  the  church  into  a  bear-garden."  Their  hostil- 
ity was  subdued,  however,  and  when  John  Wesley  ar- 
rived, soon  after,  he  preached  without  interruption. 
Perronet  adopted  their  strongest  views  of  personal  re- 
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ligion,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Meth-i 
odism,  and  even  went  so  far  in  his  enthusiasm  as  to 
send  forth  this  declaration :  **  I  make  no  doubt  that 
Methodism  is  designed  by  Providenee  to  introduce  the 
approaching  millenninm."  Wesley  dedicated  to  him 
ih9  Plain  AeeomUo/the  People  ctUledMethodkia,  For 
nearly  forty  years  the  vicarage  of  Shorebam  was  a 
frequent  and  endeared  refhge  to  both  the  great  leaders, 
and  the  Shorebam  church  virtually  a  Methodist  cbapeL 
Ticar  Perronet  died  May  9, 1786.  He  was  a  man  of 
saintly  piety,  and  "  was  entitled  on  various  accounts," 
says  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  authority,  "to  a  conspicu- 
ous place  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Chris-* 
tian  Church  in  the  last  century"  {Life  and  Tinus  qfdke- 
CotaUett  of  Emtingdon,  i,  887).  He  pnUished  A  Vin- 
dication of  John  Lodoefirom  the  Charge  of  gUring  En^ 
couragemeni  to  Se^ftidtm  (Loud.  1786,  8vo) : — A  SeC' 
ond  Vindication  (1788,  8vo): — JSome  Enquiries  chiefy 
relating  to  Spiritual  Beings  (Lond.  1740,  8vo) :  —  An 
Affectionate  Address  to  the  People  called  Quakers  (ibid. 
1747,  8vo),  and  his  defences  of  Methodism  (1740-58). 
See  Jackson,  Cenienarg  of  Methodism^  ch.  v ;  Weskyan 
Mag.  1858,  p.  484;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i,  25 
eq. ;  ii,  259  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Perrot,  Charles,  a  Protestant  minister,  was  bom 
in  1541.  He  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  but  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrinea 
and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  provided  with  a 
place  as  pastor  in  1587.  Besides,  he  ably  ftilfilled  the 
duties  of  rector  of  the  academy  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. What  rendered  him  especially  commendable 
was  the  courage  with  which  he  preached  religious  toU 
erance.  He  died  u&  Geneva  Oct.  15, 1608.  He  be- 
came suspected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic 
school,  who  persuaded  the  oouncil  to  forbid  the  print- 
ing of  the  works  which  he  had  composed,  among  oth- 
ers the  treatises  I>e  la  Foi  and  De  extremis  mi  Ecdena 
VitoMidis. — Hoefer,  Now,  ^og.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Perrot,  John,  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends,  noted  as  a  schismatic,  flourished  in  the  17th 
century.  He  was  an  associate  of  George  Fox  for  a 
while,  but  difiRBring  from  that  good  man,  Perrot,  with 
a  number  of  followers,  branched  off  into  an  indepen-* 
dent  relation.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  inaugu- 
rated many  impracticable  measures.  Thus,  e.  g.,  he 
went  to  Rome  **  to  convert  the  pope,"  and  was  impris- 
oned by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  While  in  conflne- 
ment  he  wrote  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  of  which  South- 
ey  says,  "This  book  is  the  most  frantic  I  ever  saw." 
See  Souihfy*s  life  and  Corresp.  ch.  ix. 

Perrot,  Paul,  Siear  de  La  Salle,  nephew  of  Charies 
Perrot,  was  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  published  several 
works  which  testify  to  his  great  piety.  Of  these  we 
mention.  La  Gigantomachie,  ou  Combat  de  tons  Us  Arts- 
et  Sciences  (Middleburg,  1598,  8vo) :— roi^eoiu;  sacris 
(Frankf.  1594, 8vo),  extracto  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  verse :— and  Le  Trisor  de  Salomon,  en  Quatrains 
et  Sonnets  (Rotterdam,  1594,  12mo).  According  to 
Bayle,  he  had  worked  upon  tiie  £smous  Catholicon  d'Es- 
pagae.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  translator,  Nicolas 
Perrot.  See  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist,  et  Crit, ;  Patm,  Vie  de 
Perrot  d* Ablancourt,  in  his  (Emores;  Senebier,  Hist. 
XAttir,  de  Geneve,'  Haag,  La  France  Protestante. — ^Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  GMraU,  xxxix,  652. 

Perry,  Bei^amin  Franklin,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  of  pious 
parentage  in  Talbot  Co^  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1888.  He  was 
early  converted,  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  God.  In  1858  he  became  a  student  at  Emory  Col- 
lege, Ya.,  where  he  graduated  in  1855,  taking  the  first 
honor  of  his  class,  and  about  that  time  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  In  1856  be  received  his  first  appointment  in 
the  Texas  Conferenoe.  In  1861  he  fiUed  the  Austin 
SuUon  with  great  credit  to  himself.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  determined,  after  removing  his  family 
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to'AlabaiDa,  where  they  would  he  better  cued  for,  to  en- 
ter the  Southern  army  as  chtphdn.  He  thus  spent  the 
eventful  years  of  1862  and  1868,  sharing  the  hardships 
of  the  Vicksbnrg  siege.  Having  resigned  his  chaplain- 
ey,  he  was  appointed,  in  1864,  a  missionary  to  Johnson's 
army.  In  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
the  itinerant  ranks ;  was  transferred  to  the  Montgomery 
Conference,  and  stationed  at  Lowndesboro,  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  for  two  years  in  chaige  of  the  Female  College. 
Hb  health  began  to  decline  about  June  1, 1868.  He  re- 
fused to  rest,  though  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  over- 
taxing his  strength.  About  the  last  of  July  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  He  died  Sept.  28, 1868.  In  his  hut 
hours  he  was  exultant  in  Christ's  atonement.  See  Mm- 
tOei  o/the  AmauU  Cot^.  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
p.  229,  280. 

Perry,  Ckirdner  Braman,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Norton,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1783.  He 
received  a  very  careful  academical  training,  and  entered 
Brown  University  in  the  fall  of  1800 ;  after  two  years* 
study  he  left,  and  entered  Union  College.  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1804.  After  teaching  for 
one  year  as  principal  of  Ballston  Academy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1806  he  was  elected  tutor  in  Union  College,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  Here  he  studied  theology  un- 
der Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  and,  taking  chaige  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  he  resumed  teach- 
ing, which  he  continued  five  years.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  licensed,  in  March,  1812,  by  Albany  Presbjrtery. 
In  1814  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Groveland,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
as  pastor  for  forty-five  years.  Though  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Newbuiyport 
Presbytery,  preached  the  sermon  at  its  organization  in 
October,  1€^,  and  was  a  commissioner  from  that  Pree- 
bytery  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1884.  After  the 
dissolution  of  Newbuiyport  Presbytery  he  joined  Lon- 
donderry Presbytery,  which  he  represented  in  the  Assem- 
bly in  1849.  This  rektion  existed  until  his  death,  Dec 
20, 1859.  Dr.  Perry  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
highest  refinement  and  taste.  His  vast  stores  of  gen- 
eral information  rendered  him  a  conversationalist  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  interested  in  all  public  move- 
ments, an  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion, and  ever  sealous  in  &e  cause  of  education.  He 
published  a  Hittory  of  the  Town  of  Bradford;  also  a 
number  of  seimonai  See  Wilson,  Prttb,  Hist,  A  Imtmac, 
1861,  p.  106.    (J.  L.  &) 

Peny,  James  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1811.  His  education  commenced  at  an  early 
age,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  until  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  as  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  Becoming  strongly  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Texan  independence,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  academy  in  the  third  year  of  his  connection 
with  it,  and,  accepting  the  appointment  of  colonel  in 
the  service  of  Texas,  proceeded  to  raise  a  regiment  in 
New  York,  and  then  embarked  and  reached  Texas  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Texan  independence.  Upon  his  return  from 
Texas  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 
By  invitation  of  his  sister,  a  member  of  the  Methbdist 
Episcopal  Church,  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  love-feast, 
where  the  strange  but  consoling  truths  of  experimental 
religion  excited  his  attention.  At  an  early  moment  he 
disclosed  his  feelings  to  the  Rev.  Seymour  Landon,  then 
pastor  of  the  Church.  The  result  was  his  profession 
of  religion,  and  he  united  with  the  Church  on  proba- 
tion. Shortly  aftxr  he  felt  called  of  God  to  the  work  of 
the  holy  ministry.  In  1888  he  joined  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Builington  and  Bris- 
tol Circuit,  Connecticat     During  hu  ministiy,  which 


lasted  without  intermption  bom  1888  to  the  year  of  Im 
death,  he  filled  many  of  the  first  appointm^ts  m  the 
Now  York  and  New  York  East  Conferences.  He  wss 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1866.  Shoctlj 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  Dr.  Peny,  ht- 
lieving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  ooontry  thebeneitof 
his  military  experience,  accepted  the  command  of  tlw 
Forty-eighth  Regiment  of  New  York  Yolnnteen.  He 
was  ordered  to  Annapolis,  firom  whence  be  embarked  for 
the  South,  and  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  United 
States  army.  After  the  fall  of  Pulaski  be  was  put  in  oon- 
mand,  and  in  this  fort  he  died  of  apoplexy,  June  18, 1863^ 
As  a  preacher  Dr.  Peny  ^  was  calm  and  impressive.  He 
kept  constantly  in  view  the  great  ends  of  pceadimg— 
the  converrion  of  sinners  and  the  boilding  up  of  bdieten 
in  the  faith.  In  debate  he  was  dexteroos  and  cogcot. 
No  matter  what  might  be  the  topic  of  controversTf  be 
was  «n  able  advocate  and  a  formidable  opponent.  Ha 
ability  as  a  logician  and  his  tact  as  a  debater  made  bin 
naturally  a  leader  upon  the  floor  of  Confetence.  Hia 
brethren  who  adopted  his  views  of  Church  admiaistn- 
tion  relied  unhesitatingiy  upon  his  sagacity,  and  foDowcd 
his  suggestions  with  confidence.  His  weU-known  kind- 
ness of  disposition  subjected  him  to  constant  calls  to  sp- 
pear  as  advocate  in  behalf  of  parties  who  were,  or  were 
likely  to  be,  brooght  under  Conference  censme.  The 
services  rendered  by  him  at  soch  times  were  purehr  di>> 
interested.  In  his  attachments  Dr.  Peny  was  firai  sod 
constant  He  grappled  his  friends  to  him  with '  boob 
of  steeL'  His  character  was  so  positive  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  indifference;  he  liked  or  disliked  deddedlr, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  a  strong  natare.  His  minitffT 
was  fruitful  of  good."  See  MvmtetofGmfASe^p,^ 
66;  Smith,  Memoirt  ofN.Y.ami  N.  Y.  EaM  CtM/.p. 
26&-262;  Appleton,  Afumtd  Cyekp,  1868.     (J.H.W.) 

Perry,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  minister,  mi 
bom  about  1788,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
class  of  1762.  He  entered  the  holy  ministiy,  and  be- 
came minister  of  East  Windsor,  Coon.,  where  he  died  ii 
1783.  He  published.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  B,  HW- 
ooU  (1768)  i^SermoH  on  the  Death  q/  N,  Hooka-  (1771): 
^Election  Sermon  (1776). 

Ferry,  Solomon  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiit 
Episcop^  Church,  was  bom  in  what  is  now  called  Eart 
Attleborough,  Maas^  May  27, 1807.  His  parentt  were 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  exceed- 
ingly rigid  in  their  theological  creed  and  strict  in  tbeir 
morals.  His  early  education  was  such  as  a  New  £sg- 
land  rural  neighborhood  and  the  timea  allbrded.  He 
passed  his  youth  mostly  with  his  father  oo  the  ism. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  awakened  to  the  dso- 
gers  of  an  unregenerated  state,  and,  encomnsged  by  sn 
uncle  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  began  to  attcad 
Methodist  meetings^  To  do  this,  however,  he  had  to 
travel  seven  miles,  there  being  no  Methodist  diordi 
within  that  distance  fhxn  his  fathei'a  boose;  It  mi 
while  making  this  journey  on  a  certain  occasioo  tbsi 
he  was  converted.  Soon  after  he  felt  called  of  God  io 
preach,  and  attached  himself  as  a  stode&t  to  the  Wil- 
braham  Academy,  then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dl 
Fisk.  At  the  termination  of  his  prepenuny  coutk  be 
entered,  a  year  in  advance.  Brown  UnivenitT,  onder 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Waylaad.  After  his  gndoatka 
he  taught  at  Swinbura*s  Academy,  a  very  flooriehiiif 
institution  at  the  time,  in  the  village  of  White  Pbini^ 
N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Conference  in  181^  and  his  snoccssit 
fields  of  labor  were,  for  the  years  1888, 1889,  Yonken; 
1840,  Durham  and  Middlefield ;  1841,  Stratford  sad 
Bridgeport;  1842,  Bridgeport;  1848,  Boahwidc;  1844. 
1846,  Ptekskill ;  1846, 1847,  New  York,  Twenty-eereatb 
Street;  1848,  1849,  Yonkers  and  Kingtbridge;  1830. 
1861,  New  York,  Fiftieth  Street;  1862,  Bed  Hook ;  18SS. 
1864,  Salisbury;  1866, 1866,  Yorkville ;  1867, 1858, Tie- 
mont ;  1869,  Washington  Heights^  In  the  year  180)  be 
was  made  sttpemtuneraiy,  and  in  1861  he  was 
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niuited,  in  wbicfa  relation  be  continned  until  the  time 
of  his  deeth,  March  6, 1872.  ^Mr.  Peny  was  a  sound 
theologian,  an  excellent  preacher,  an  earnest  Christian, 
and  in  every  sense  a  safe,  conserratiTe  man.  The 
transparency  and  parity  of  his  character  were  nngn- 
lar  and  distinctive.  In  his  death  the  ministry  has 
lost  one  of  its  moat  faithful  laborers,  the  Church  has 
been  deprived  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  one  who 
was  devoted  to  her  ipterests,  and  whose  uniform  con- 
sistency and  integrity  reflected  upon  her  the  greatest 
credit;  and  the  fragrance  of  his  good  name  and  exem- 
plary life  will  ever  be  grateful  to  our  memories  and  yield 
us  unceasing  satisfaction"  (N.  T,  Chriitian  AdvoeaU, 
May  28, 1872).    (J.U.W.) 

Perse,  Wii.liam,  an  English  divine,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  Univetsity,  and  was  made  fellow  of  his 
alma  mater,  the  King's  College,  Cambridge.  After 
taking  holy  orders  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Malton  and  the  rectory  of  Hesterton,  Yorkshire.  He 
published  Sermon  on  Ad*  xxuy  8,  which  he  preached 
to  the  Eaton  schohurs  (Lond.  1682, 4to). 

Peraeontion  is  any  pain  or  affliction  which  a  per^ 
son  designedly  inflicts  upon  another.  In  its  variabUity 
it  is  threefold :  (1.)  Menial^  when  the  spirit  of  a  man 
rises  up  and  malignantly  opposes  another;  (2.)  Ver^cUf 
when  men  give  hard  words  and  deal  in  unlbharitable 
censures;  (8.)  Actual  or  open  by  the  hand ;  such  as  the 
dragging  of  innocent  persons  before  the  civil  tribunaL 
In  its  more  restricted  sense,  perweaUioH  for  cmscMnoe' 
aaJbe  concerns  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  occurred 
within  the  Church,  or  the  Church  has  been  the  guilty 
party.  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  her  ptcrAy,  knows 
nothing  of  inlo/ieraMoe,  and  therefore  can  fvntr  be  guilty 
of  persecution.  Indeed,  the  unlawfulness  of  persecution 
for  oottscienoe'  sake,  under  the  New-Testament  dispen- 
sation, must  appear  plain  to  every  one  that  possesses 
the  least  degree  of  Christian  thought  or  feeling.  *^  To 
banish,  imprison,  plunder,  starve,  hang,  and  bum  men 
for  religion,**  says  the  shrewd  Jortin,  "is  not  the  Gospel 
of  Christ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  devLL  Where  perse- 
cution begins,  Christianity  ends.  Christ  never  used 
anything  that  looked  like  force  or  violence  except  once; 
and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  Temple, 
and  not  to  drive  them  in."  Yet  would  we  not  overlook 
that  true  religion  is  essentially  aggressive  and  intoler- 
ant of  error,  inasmuch  as  it  ''earnestly  contends  for  the 
faith,"  and  therefore  abhors  indilTerentism  and  syncre- 
tism, believing  that  their  true  source  is  not  faith  and 
charity,  but  the  very  opposite  of  these,  Laodicean  luke- 
warmness  and  tadt  infidelicy.  Toleration  of  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  would  render  useless  God's  rev- 
elation of  truth,  would  make  God  the  abettor  of  error — 
would  either  destroy  the  Church  as  a  society  of  believ- 
ers, or  contradict  the  divine  order  which  estaUbhes  it 
as  the  way  of  salvation*  Bat  the  Church  as  such  uses 
only  tpiriiuMl  weapons — the  earnestness  of  entreaty,  the 
force  of  prayer,  the  terrors  of  conscience,  the  powers  of 
the  GospeL  Its  punishments,  too,  are  entirely  spiritual 
censures,  and  the  difTerent  degrees  of  excommunication. 
This  is  shown  from  the  nature  of  religion  in  general  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  particular;  from  the  consti- 
ttition  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  body ;  from  the  tenor 
of  Scripture,  which  explains  the  compulsion  of  Luke  xiv, 
23  as  being  spiritual  compulsion  only ;  from  Paul's  lan- 
guage to  Timothy,  as  2  Tim.  ii,  24,  etc.  (see  Samuel 
Clarke's  Senium  agcnuut  Peneeutumfor  Rdufwn^  Serm. 
i,  p.  6^),  and  flrom  the  fathers  (see  Bp.  Taylor's  Uberty 
of  Propietjfinff,  §  14).  For  these  very  reasons,  how- 
ever, all  Umporal  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Church  as  a 
spiritual  body  must  be  classed  as  persecution ;  for  such 
penaltiea  can  be  meted  out  only  by  a  power  either 
usurped  or  wrongfully  given.  The  Church,  being  a 
spiritual  society,  has  no  power  over  the  physical,  i.  e. 
the  body.  Its  capital  punishment  is  deliverance  to  Sa- 
tan.   It  may  impose  penance,  it  may  enjoin  restitution, 


it  may  arbitrate,  but  these  sentences  it  can  enforce  only 
by  gpiritual  inducements.  Coercive  jurisdiction  it  has 
none;  and  if  any  such  juriMliction  be  assigned  it,  it  be- 
comes so  far  a  minister  of  the  civil  authority  which 
makes  the  assignation;  and  so  fiur  it  leaves  its  own 
sphere  and  becomes  a  temporal  power.  Temporal  pains 
and  penalties  belong  only  to  the  temporal  power,  which 
moves  in  the  external  sphere  of  overt  acts,  and  does  not 
deal  with  the  will  and  conscience.  The  cause  of  this  iit 
that,  inasmuch  as  Almighty  God  has  put  man's  life  intu 
man's  keeping,  and  intrusted  him  witb  goods,  the  soci- 
ety which  is  to  have  power  over  life  and  goods  is  not 
formed  without  man^  concurrence.  The  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  formed  by  man's  consultation,  nor 
can  it  be  modifled  at  man's  pleasure.  Man  joins  it  by 
voluntary  submission,  without  any  power  of  altering  its 
constitution.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  no  power  over 
life  and  goods;  for  the  power  over  these  which  God  has 
once  given  he  will  not  take  away.  The  concurrence  of 
men  in  the  formation  of  civil  society  is  properiy  consid- 
ered by  holding  up  the  ideal  of  a  social  contract,  a  con- 
tract perpetually  forming  and  modifying,  as  the  mind 
of  a  nation  expresses  itself  in  law;  and  such  ordinances 
of  man  are  ratified  by  God's  providoice,  which  has 
worked  also  in  their  formation.  Whence  it  is  said, 
**  Submit  yourBelves  to  eveiy  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake."  Such  compact,  then,  according  to  the  re- 
ligious state  of  those  who  make  it,  may  be  (1)  a  com- 
plete identity  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  State : 
(2)  or  an  established  and  preferred  Church,  with  toler- 
ation in  different  degrees  for  other  religious  bodies 
(Jeremy  Taylor,  e.  g.,  advocated  toleration  for  all  those 
who  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed) ;  (8)  or  complete  equal- 
ity of  all  religions  bodies.  Any  one  of  these  positions 
the  Church  of  Christ  may  hold.  In  any  case  it  ought 
to  retain  distinctiy  its  proper  position  as  a  society  of 
divine  institution  in  the  worid,  but  not  of  the  worict 
Especially  it  ought  not  to  usurp  in  the  name  of  relig^ 
ion  the  powers  and  aims  of  the  state  law.  There  can- 
not be  a  greater  mistake  in  statesmanship  than  to  con- 
found the  temporal  and  spiritual  estates  and  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Charch  as  a  spiritual  body  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state.  It  continues  its  own  course,  neither 
intruding  into  the  sphere  of  the  state  nor  refusing  to  aid 
the  state,  but  ever  rejecting  an  alliance  with  the  state. 
See  Chubcr  akd  Statb.  It  is  fVom  dogmatism  in- 
vested with  political  power,  and  authorized  to  use  that 
power  for  the  inculcation  of  its  dogmas,  that  persecution 
is  sure  to  spring,  aye,  really  springs.  The  first  commu- 
nity based  on  freedom  of  conscience  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  colony  of  Maryland;  yet  Roman  Catholicism 
in  Maryland  was  as  dogmatic  as  in  Spain.  The  great 
consequence  from  the  principles  we  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish is  that  the  temporal  penalties  spoken  of  can  be 
inflicted  only  for  overt  acts.  The  compact  of  society 
does  not  profess  to  touch  the  mind.  It  leaves  the  will 
and  conscience  to  the  divine  institution  of  the  Church. 
Consequentiy  for  matters  of  opinion,  for  belief  privately 
held,  there  can  be  no  temporal  penalty  at  all.  The  tem- 
poral penalty  is  outside  the  power  of  the  Church ;  the 
private  belief  is  outside  the  supervision  of  the  state. 
We* may  therefore  define  persecution  thus:  the  inflic- 
tion of  temporal  penalties  by  the  spirituality  om  the 
spirituality,  or  by  the  civil  power  for  other  than  overt 
acts.  Roger  WUliams  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
in  modem  times  who  took  the  right  ground  in  regard 
to  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  he  who,  in  1642,  deared 
the  subject  from  the  subtieties  of  a  thousand  years  of 
darkness,  and  held  up  to  Christian  abhorrence  in  all  its 
forms  the  '*  Bloody  Tenet"  (as  he  justly  caUed  it)  of  per- 
secution for  conscience'  sake.  John  Owen,  John  Milton, 
John  Locke,  and  a  host  of  later  writers  have  followed  iu 
his  steps.  **  Persecution  for  conscience'  sake,"  ssjrs  Dr. 
Doddridge,  "is  every  way  inconsistent;  because,  1.  It 
is  founded  on  an  absurd  supposition  that  one  man  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  another  in  matters  of  religion.  2.  It 
I  is  evidentiy  opposite  to  that  fundamental  principle  of 
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morality  thmt  we  should  do  to  others  w  we  could  reason- 
ably desire  they  should  do  to  u&  8.  It  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  answer  the  end  which  its  patrons  profess 
to  intend  by  it.  4.  It  evidently  tends  to  produce  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  and  confusion  in  the  world.  6.  The 
Christian  religion  must,  humanly  speaking,  be  not  only 
obstructed,  but  destroyed,  should  persecuting  principles 
universally  prevail  6.  Persecution  is  so  far  from  being 
required  or  encouraged  by  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  most 
directly  contrary  to  many  of  its  precepts,  and  indeed  to 
the  whole  of  it."    See  Rkugious  Libbbty  ;  Tolbra- 

TION. 

Romanism  has  alone  stood  out  in  the  Christian 
Church  supplying  an  interpretation  <^  the  Scrip- 
tures which  Protestantism  has  as  steadfastly  discard- 
ed. Popes  and  Church  councils  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared the  extermination  of  heretics  a  duty,  and  pro- 
nounced execrable  and  damnable  all  opinions  to  the 
contrary ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  no  doctrine  what- 
ever more  absolutely  asserted  by  the  Church  officially 
than  this ;  and  the  moderate  nominal  Romanist  who 
allows  himself  to  dissent  from  it  might  Just  as  well 
set  his  individual  judgment  against  that  of  the  Church 
upon  any  other  article  of  its  creed.  The  liberal  Prot- 
estant must  be  told  that  the  very  central  and  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  must 
produce,  as  its  natural  and  inevitable  consequence, 
wherever  it  is  dominant,  those  three  great  objects  of 
sacerdotal  ambition  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^persecution 
of  recusants  at  home,  propagation  of  the  fiiith  by  force 
abroad,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  religious  over  the 
civil  power.  If  these  objects  are  but  partially  attain- 
able in  our  modem  world,  it  is  because  the  principle 
itself  has  lost  its  power  over  the  minds  of  men ;  half 
the  world  is  anti-Catholic,  and  multitudes,  who  are 
Roman  Catholics  by  birth  and  education,  and  who, 
in  their  indifference,  are  satisfied  with  the  forms  of 
the  religion  they  have  inherited,  have  never  really  im- 
bibed its  spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the  Papacy  is  this :  Qod 
has  intrusted  the  salvaUon  of  mankind  to  the  Church — 
that  is,  to  the  clerical  order.  This  salvation  is  essen- 
tiallv  effected  bv  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  spiritual  dominion  exercised  by  the  Church  ex- 
tends by  right  over  the  whole  world;  every  human 
creature  belongs  to  it  as  much  as  he  belongs  to  the 
civil  society  of  which  he  is  bom  a  member,  without 
any  choice  of  his  own,  both  the  one  and  the  other  be- 
ing established  of  God.  Lastly,  the  great  mission  of 
the  Church  is  to  make  this  right  a  fact,  by  bringing  the 
entire  race  to  oi>edience  to  their  spiritual  advisers,  and 
to  the  habitual  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  by  obtaining 
from  all  local  civil  governments  entire  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  the  universal  spiritual  government.  A  bad 
.  Iggician  may  admit  this  theory,  and  deny  its  conse- 
.-quences ;  but  no  man  can  embrace  it  fh>m  the  heart, 
Blad  prize  it  as  the  great  divine  appointment  for  the 
everlasting  weal  of  mankind,  without  approving  its 
consequences,  and  desiring  practically  to  follow  tiiem 
out.  Why  scruple  at  converting  barbarians  by  the 
sword?  The  method  has  been  successful ;  whole  pop- 
ulations have  thus  been  brought  within  reach  of  sacra- 
mental grace ;  and  if  the  hearts  of  a  first  generation 
are  too  obdurate  to  profit  by  it,  their  descendants  will. 
Why  shudder  at  the  fearful  punishment  of  heretics  ? 
They  are  rebels,  rebels  against  the  highest  and  holiest 
anttiority:  we  must  cut  off  the  diseased  member  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  body ;  we  must  punish  those 
that  would  poison  souls.  Why  be  astonished  at  the 
assumption  of  a  priest's  superiority  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ?  Is  he  not  a  nearer  representative  of  God, 
the  possessor  of  a  higher  order  of  authority,  addressing 
itself  to  the  deepest  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  our 
nature?  The  king,  as  well  as  the  peasant,  in  all  his 
conduct  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  authorized 
interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  "  The  king  of  Eng- 
land," wrote  Innocent  III  to  Philip  Augustus,  *Hhy 
brother  in  the  fiuth,  complains  that  thou  hast  sinn^ 


against  him :  he  has  given  thee  warning;  be  has  taka 
as  witnesses  great  lords,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace ; 
and  when  that  failed,  he  has  accused  thee  to  the  Chutth. 
The  Church  has  sought  to  employ  paternal  lore,  and 
not  the  severi^  of  a  judge.  She  has  entreated  thee 
to  conclude  a  peace,  or,  at  least,  a  trace ;  and  if  thoa 
wUt  not  hear  the  Churdi,  must  thou  not  be  to  us  as  s 
pagan  and  a  publican  ?'*  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  tix 
conception  of  the  Church  and  its  agency  snppoeed  in 
the  pope's  reasoning,  and  not  admit  that  his  coodasin 
is  just  and  scriptural.  An  expression  constantly  reeor- 
ring  in  InnocentU  letters  is  that  of  '*  the  liberty  of  the  ^ 
Church :"  in  its  use  he  was  not  always  wrong ;  for  the 
pretensions  of  the  spiritual  power  produced  reprinb 
and  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  temporal ;  but  the 
phrase  generally  meant  that  the  civil  power  was  to  walk 
out  of  the  Church's  way  whenever  they  came  into  con- 
flict. And  so  it  ought  to  do,  if  it  were  trae  that  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  had  founded  the  sacerdo- 
tal body,  and  given  it  the  mission  to  take  men  and  Mtve 
them,  as  children  are  carried  out  of  a  burning  house, 
with  a  merely  passive  co-operation  of  their  own.  The 
priest  does  not  want  to  be  king;  but  be  claims  the 
right  to  reign  over  the  king,  which  is  the  surest  wsv 
of  reigning ;  and,  firom  his  point  of  view,  the  great  bua- 
ness  of  the  secular  arm — the  reason  for  which  it  exists 
—is  the  repression  of  heresy.  It  is  an  arm,  and  no  more. 
Here  are'  two  systems  in  presence  of  each  other.  Oa 
the  one,  man  belongs  to  himself,  that  he  may  give  him- 
self to  God ;  the  Church  is  the  society  formed  by  tfaoie 
who  have  ttoeiiy  given  themselves  to  God ;  individnsl 
piety  thus  logicsUy,  even  when  not  chronologically, 
preceding  collective  life ;  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Je- 
sus Christ  being  the  introduction  to  &  Church,  aad 
the  ordinances  of  the  latter  being  means  of  grace,  tiie 
blessing  of  which  depends  upon  the  recipient's  mexal 
state  and  personal  relation  to  God.  On  the  other  sys- 
tem, man  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  are  the  only  introduction  to  Jesas 
Christ :  she  is  the  nursing  mother  of  bis  members,  re. 
ceiving  them  into  her  bosom  t)efore  they  are  consdoes 
of  it,  and  fiseding  them  with  ordinances,  the  blessiBg 
of  which  is  independent  of  the  recipient's  moral  ezpp> 
riences.  It  is  evident  that  conceptions  so  utterly  st 
variance  must  make  their  opposition  felt  tbroogbeet 
the  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  relations,  in  the  chat' 
acter  of  Aeir  proselytism,  in  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  impenitent,  in  their  attitude  toward  the  here- 
tic or  the  heathen.  As  has  already  been  said,  religioet 
indifference  may  make  the  merely  nominal  Cathdic 
tolerant,  but  the  real  Romanist  must  persecute  wh«^ 
ever  be  has  the  power ;  he  must  interpret  after  tbe  let- 
ter that  fiivorite  text  of  the  Dominicans,  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in."  That  is  no  misrepresentation  which  makes 
him  say  to  his  adversaries,  "  When  you  are  tbe  strongs 
er,  you  ought  to  tolerate  me ;  for  it  is  your  doty  to  toS- 
erate  trath.  But  when  I  am  the  stronger,  I  aball  per* 
secute  you;  for  it  is  my  duty  to  persecute  error." 
What  are  Rome's  doings  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Let  the  Romish  hierarchy  become 
dominant  in  some  distant  island  at  the  antipodes,  awav 
from  all  foreign  influences  and  all  excuse  of  poliUcil 
interest,  and  it  will  immediately  exhibit  its  ineTitafcle 
tendencies.  In  1840  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  largest  tf 
the  Marquesas,  at  tbe  instigation  of  their  prieats,  ex- 
polled  from  the  island  the  minority  that  had  beeome 
Protestant.  An  infallible  Church  can  persecute  witk 
a  good  conscience ;  for  the  iniUlibility  of  an  antbority 
implies  its  resistless  evidence,  so  that  it  caaBot  be  re* 
sisted  without  guilt,  nor  can  it  ever  be  raistakea  is 
its  blows.  This  is  so  true  that  it  is  avowed  bv  the 
most  consistent  ultramontane  organs  of  England  and 
the  Continent,  by  tbe  TaUety  and  more  unieaenedlr 
still  by  the  Univerte,  Nay,  the  zeal  of  tiie  Angkv 
Catholic  might  shame  many  a  lukewarm  Romaaift; 
for  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  thorough  apprupiiaticn 
of  the  sacramental  system  among  recrsant  Protestants 
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is  ft  cordial  approbation  of  the  nae  of  the  sword  agatnst 
the  Albigenses  and  thdr  feUowSi  who  dared  to  mar 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  late  dean  Barter 
retained  the  presidency  of  the  Protestant  clergy  at 
Schaffhaasen  for  many  years  after  he  wrote,  his  Life 
of  Innocent  lil ;  yet  in  that  work  he  boldly  advocates 
the  propagation  of  Christianify  by  force,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  hypocritical  reserves,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  crusaders  of  Simon 
de  Mbntfort  and  the  inqaisitors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  have  an  authoritative  decUiration  of  Romish  doc- 
trine in  the  boil  of  Pius  VI,  A.D.  1794,  which  condemns 
the  reforming  Synod  of  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia.  The 
synod  had  affirmed,  ''Abusum  fore  anctoritatis  eodesis 
transferendo  iUam  ultra  limices  doctrinn  ac  morum,  et 
earn  extendendo  ad  res  exteriores,  et  per  vim  exigendo 
id  quod  pendet  a  persuasione  et  corde,  turn  etiam  multo 
minus  ad  earn  pertinere,  exigere  per  vim  exteriorem 
subjectionem  sots  decretis;**  and  this  proposition  is  de- 
clared heretical  so  far  as  by  the  indeterminate  words 
**  extendendo  ad  res  exteriores"  is  denoted  au  abuse  of 
Church  power;  and  "Qua  parte  insinuat,  ecclesiam  non 
habere  auctoritatem  subjectionis  sals  decreds  exigendie 
aliter  quam  per  media  qun  pendent  a  persuasione-— qua- 
tenus  iutendat  ecclesiam;  non  habere  coUatam  sibi  a 
Deo  potestatem,  non  solum  dirigendi  per  consilia  etsua- 
siones,  sed  etiam  jubendi  per  leges,  ac  devios  oontamsr 
oesque  exteriore  judicio  ac  salubriboa  pomis  coercendi 
atque  eogeadi"  (ex  Bened.  XIV  in  brevi  Ad  Attiducu, 
anni  1755;  comp.  Dasnnatio  8ynodi  Pi^oienrit,  art.  iv, 
V,  in  the  Appendix  to  CanoneM  Cone,  TridmU  Tauchnitz 
ed.  p.  298).  By  this  determination  of  two  popes  must  be 
interpreted  the  oath  taken  by  a  bishop  upon  consecra- 
tion :  **  Htereticos,  schismaticos,  et  rebeUes  eidem  Domi- 
no nofltio  vel  successoribns  pnadictis,  pro  posse  persequar 
et  impugnabo"  (PoniifioaU  Rom^),  The  claim  from  the 
Church  of  the  power  of  temporal  punishment  is  distinct. 
The  union  of  civil  sovereignty  over  the  Papal  States 
with  the  ecclesiastical  primacy  makes  such  a  daim  more 
natural  to  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  as  the 
history  of  the  Papal  States  does  not  recommend  such  a 
union  of  the  temporal  and  civil  powers,  so  neither  does 
the  history  of  the  Romish  obedience  recommend  a  tran»* 
fer  of  coercive  jurisdiction  from  the  civil  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals.  That  there  is  no  such  pk>wer  divinely 
given  to  the  Church  we  have  endeavored  to  show.  See 
the  art.  in  Blunt,  Diet.  o/Dodr,  and  Hist,  TheoL  s.  v.,  of 
which  we  have  largely  availed  ourselves;  Elliott,  A>- 
manism;  Milman,  LcU,  CkruHanitjf ;  Leakey,  ffiaL  of 
Europ,  MoralMt  and  his  Hitt,  of  BationaUgin,  i,  74,  156, 
831,  850,  and  esp.  il,  11, 99;  Thompson,  Papacy  and  the 
Curil  Power  (see  Index) ;  Riddle,  PerteeiUions  of  the 
Papacy  (Lend.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Romanism. 
(J.H.W.) 

PERSECUTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANS  The  pene- 
cution  of  Christians  dates  from  the  day  when  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  among  men  to  preach  the  glad  tidings 
of  redemption  from  sin  and  salvation  eternal.  The  very 
earliest  sufierings  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Head 
are  subjects  of  New-Testament  history.  It  is  clear  that 
these  earliest  sufferings  Christians  endured  from  the 
Jews.  But  the  persecutions  were  of  no  great  severity 
so  long  as  the  Jews  were  the  persecutors.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  authorities  assumed  the  exercise  of  the 
8tate*8  sovereignty  persecution  took  a  more  terrible  form, 
and  there  were  then  inaugurated  a  series  of  measures  in- 
tended to  compel  the  rising  community  of  Christians  to 
renounce  their  new  creed,  and  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire.  In  later  times  persecu- 
tions of  heretics  and  ^ssenters  have  been  not  oncom- 
noon  on  the  part  of  certain  Christian  bodies,  especially 
the  Romish  and  Anglican  churches. 

I.  Pagan  PeneeuHont, — These  are  called  the  ten  per^ 
secuiione  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  designate  cer^ 
tain  periods  of  special  severity.  The  Christian  com- 
munity wefe  at  all  times  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dislike  in  the  Roman  empire— -the  constitution  of  Rome 


not  only  being  essentially  intolerant  of  those  new  rdig- 
ions  which,  like  the  Christian,  were  directly  aggressive 
against  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  but  being 
particularly  hostile  to  private  associations  and  private 
assemblages  for  worship,  such  as  those  which  every 
Christian  congregation  by  its  very  nature  presented; 
and  thus  there  are  very  few  periods  during  the  first 
three  centuries  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  Church 
enjoyed  everywhere  a  complete  immunity  from  perse- 
cution. But  the  name  is  given  particularly  to  certain 
periods  when  either  new  enactments  were  passed  against 
Christianity,  or  the  existing  ones  were  enforced  with 
unusual  rigor*  The  notion  of  ten  such  periods  is  com- 
monly accepted  almost  as  a  historical  axiom ;  and  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  precise  determination  of 
the  number  is  comparatively  recent.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury no  settled  theory  of  the  number  of  persecutions 
seems  to  have  been  adopted.  Lactantius  reckons  up  but 
six ;  Eusebius  does  not  state  what  the  number  was,  but 
his  narrative  suppUes  data  for  nine.  Snlpidus  Severus, 
in  the  5th  century,  is  the  first  who  expressly  states  the 
number  as  ten;  but  he  only  enumerates  nine  in  detail, 
and  in  completing  the  number  to  ten,  he  adds  the  gen- 
eral persecution  which,  at  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  is 
to  precede  the  end  of  the  world.  The  fixing  of  ten  as 
the  number  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  mystic  allu- 
aon  to  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xvii,  12).  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
is  only  a  question  of  words,  the  diversity  of  enumera- 
tion arising  from  the  different  notions  attached  by  the 
several  historians  to  the  designation  general.  If  taken 
quite  strictly  to  comprise  the  entire  Roman  empire,  the 
number  must  fall  below  ten ;  if  used  more  loosely  of  lo- 
cal persecutions,  the  number  might  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. The  ten  persecutions  commonly  regarded  as 
general  are  the  following: 

(1.)  The  persecution  under  Nero,  A.D.  64,  when  that 
emperor,  having  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the 
odium  of  that  execrable  action  on  the  Christians.  First, 
those  were  apprehended  who  openly  avowed  themselves 
to  be  of  that  sect ;  then  by  them  were  discovered  an 
immense  multitude,  all  of  whom  were  convicted.  Their 
death  and  tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derision 
and  sport;  fbr  they  were  either  covered  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or 
fastened  to  crosses,  and  wrapped  up  in  combustible  gar- 
ments, that,  when  the  daylight  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  serve  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For 
this  tragical  spectacle  Nero  lent  his  own  gardens,  and 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  the  public  diversions  of  the 
cireus ;  sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  person,  and  some- 
times standing  as  a  spectator,  while  the  shrieks  of  wom- 
en, burning  to  ashes,  supplied  music  for  his  ears.  See 
NBRomAN  Persecutions. 

(2.)  The  second  general  persecution  was  under  Do- 
mitian.  From  the  death  of  Nero  to  the  reign  of  Doroi- 
tian  the  Christians  remained  unmolested  and  daily  in- 
creasing; but  towards  the  dose  of  the  1st  century  they 
were  again  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  persecution. 
In  this  persecution  many  eminent  Christians  suffered ; 
but  the  death  of  Domitian  soon  delivered  them  from 
this  calamity.  In  the  year  95  40,000  were  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom. 

(8.)  The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in 
the  year  100.  Many  things  contributed  towards  it :  as 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  emperor's  aeal  for  his  relig- 
ion and  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  the  prcrjudices  of 
the  pagans,  supported  by  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
against  fhe  Christians.  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  their  holding  illegal  meetings  and  sodeties,  they 
were  severely  persecuted  by  the  governors  and  other 
officers ;  in  which  persecution  great  numbers  fdl  by  the 
rage  of  popular  tumult,  as  well  as  by  laws  and  processes. 
This  persecution  continued  several  years,  with  different 
degrees  of  severity,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
was  so  much  the  more  afflicting  because  the  Christians 
generally  suffered  under  the  notion  of  malefactors  and 
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tnitony  and  under  an  emperor  famed  for  his  aiognlar 
justice  and  moderation.  The  most  noted  martyr  in 
this  persecution  was  Ignatius  of  Anliocb,  althongh  some 
name  also  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  After  some  time 
the  fury  of  this  persecution  was  abated,  but  did  not  cease 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Tmjan.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  bis  sucoesBori  Adrian,  it  broke  out  with  new  rage. 
This  is  by  some  called  the  fourth  general  persecution, 
but  is  more  commonly  considered  as  a  revival  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  third. 

(4.)  This  persecution  took  place  under  Antoninus  the 
philosopher;  and  at  different  places,  with  several  inter- 
missions and  different  degrees  of  severity,  it  continued 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Antoninus  himself  has 
been  much  excused  as  to  this  persecution.  As  the  chai^ 
act«r  of  the  virtuous  Trajan,  however,  is  suUied  by  the 
martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  so  the  reign  of  the  philosophic 
Marcus  is  forever  disgraced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ven- 
erable Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  John.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  death, 
he  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that  his  pillow  was  on  fire. 
When  urged  by  the  proconsul  to  renounce  Christ,  be 
replied,  "Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  served  him, 
and  he  has  never  done  me  an  injury :  can  I  blaspheme 
my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  Several  miracles  are  re- 
ported to  have  happened  at  his  death.  The  flames,  as 
if  unwilling  to  injure  his  sacred  person,  are  said  to  have 
arched  over  his  head ;  and  it  is  added  that  at  length, 
being  despatched  with  a  sword,  a  dove  flew  out  of  the 
wound,  and  that  from  the  pile  proceeded  a  most  fra- 
grant smell.  It  is  obvious  that  the  arching  of  the  flames 
might  be  an  accidental  effect,  which  the  enthusiastic 
veneration  of  his  disciples  might  convert  uito  a  miracle ; 
and  as  to  the  story  of  the  dove,  etc,  £usebius  himself 
apparently  did  not  credit  it,  since  he  has  omitted  it  iti 
his  narrative  of  the  transaction.  Among  many  other 
victims  of  persecution  in  this  philosophic  reign  we  must 
also  record  that  of  the  excdlent  and  learned  Justin. 
But  it  was  at  Ly<Ni6  and  Yienne,  in  Gaul,  that  the  most 
shocking  scenes  were  acted.  Among  many  nameless 
sufferers,  history  has  preserved  from  oblivion  Pothinus, 
the  respectable  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  then  more 
than  ninety  years  of  age;  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  Yienne ; 
Attains,  a  native  of  Pergamns;  Maturus,  and  Alexan- 
der; some  of  whom  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and 
some  of  them  tortured  in  an  iron  chair  made  red  hoL 
Some  females  also,  and  particularly  Biblias  and  Blan- 
dina,  reflected  honor  both  upon  their  sex  and  religion 
by  their  constancy  and  courage. 

(6.)  A  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  Severus 
proved  so  far  fitvomble  to  the  Christians  that  no  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  severe  edicts  already  in  force 
against  them.  For  this  lenity  they  were  probably  in- 
debted to  Proculns,  a  Christian,  who,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  cared  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous 
distemper  b}'  the  application  of  oil.  Bat  this  degree 
of  peace,  precarious  as  it  was,  and  f^qaently  inter- 
rupted by  the  partial  execution  of  severe  laws,  was 
terminated  by  an  edict,  A.D.  197,  which  prohibited 
every  subject  of  the  empire,  under  severe  penalties, 
from  embradag  the  Jewish  or  Christian  fiiith.  This 
law  appears,  upon  a  first  view,  designed  merely  to  im- 
pede the  further  progress  of  Christianity ;  but  it  in- 
cited the  magistracy  to  enforce  the  laws  of  former  em- 
perors, which  were  still  existing,  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  during  seven  years  they  were  exposed  to  a 
rigorous  persecation  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  rest  of 
Africa,  Italy,  Gaol,  and  other  parts.  In  thu  perse- 
cution Leonidas,  the  father  of  Origen,  and  Ironssus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  suffered  martyrdom.  On  this  ooca^ 
sion  TertoUian  compoeed  his  *' Apology."  The  vio- 
lence of  pagan  intolerance  was  most  severely  felt  in 
Egypt,  and  particulariy  at  Alexandria. 

(6.)  The  next  persecution  began  with  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Maximinns,  A.D.  235,  and  seems  to  have 
arisen  f^m  that  princess  hatred  of  his  predecessor,  Al- 
exander, in  whose  family  many  Christians  had  found 


shelter  and  patronage.  Tboagfa  tiiis  pervecotion  was 
very  severe  in  some  places,  yet  we  have  the  names  of 
only  a  few  martyrs.  Origen  at  this  time  was  very 
industrious  in  supporting  the  Christians  under  these 
fiery  trials. 

(7.)  The  most  dreadful  persecation  tliat  ever  had 
been  known  in  the  Church  oocnrred  during  the  short 
reign  of  Decius,  the  Christians  being  exposed  to  great- 
er calamities  than  any  they  had  hitherto  suffered.  It 
has  been  said,  and  with  some  probability,  that  the 
Christians  were  involved  in  this  persecution  by  their 
attachment  to  the  faunQy  of  the  emperor  Philip.  Con- 
siderable numbers  were  publicly  destroyed ;  several 
purchased  safety  by  bribes  or  secured  it  by  flight; 
and  many  deserted  fh>m  the  taitfa,  and  consented  to 
bum  incense  on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  great  theatre  of  persecution,  had  even 
anticipated  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  and  had  put  to 
death  a  number  of  innocent  persona,  among  ikhom 
were  some  women.  The  imperial  edict  for  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  was  published  A.D.  249;  and 
shortly  after  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  was  put  to  death.  The  venerable 
bishops  of  Jerasalero  and  Antioch  died  in  prison,  tb« 
most  cruel  to  tures  were  employed,  and  the  numbers 
that  perished  are  by  all  parties  confessed  to  have  been 
very  considerable. 

(8.)  The  emperor  Yalerian,  in  the  fourth  year  of  hii 
reign,  A.D.  267,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  Ms- 
crinus,  a  magician  of  Egyp^  ^'^  prevailed  upon  to 
persecute  the  Christians,  on  pretence  tliat  by  thcar 
wicked  and  execrable  charms  they  hindered  the  pfo»- 
perity  of  the  emperor.  Macrinus  advised  him  to  per- 
form many  imfHoos  rites,  aacrifices,  and  incantations; 
to  cut  the  throats  of  infants,  etc. ;  and  edicts  were  pab- 
lished  in  all  places  against  the  Christians,  who  were 
exposed  without  protection  to  the  common  rage.  We 
have  the  names  of  several  martyrs,  antongwbom  were 
the  famous  St.  Laurence,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  the 
great  St.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

(9.)  A  persecution  took  place  under  the  emperor  Aa- 
relian,  A.D.  274;  but  it  was  so  pmall  and  inconitid- 
erable  that  it  gave  little  interruption  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church. 

(10.)  The  last  general  persecution  of  the  ChristiaBS 
began  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  empenv  Dwde- 
tian,  A.D.  308.  The  most  violent  promoters  of  it  were 
Hierocles  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  Galerius,  whom  Diocletian  had  de- 
clared Cftsar.  This  latter  was  excited  not  only  by  hts 
own  cruelty  and  superstition,  but  likewise  by  his  nodi- 
er,  who  was  a  xealous  pagan.  Diocletian,  contnuy  to 
his  inclination,  was  prevailed  upon  to  anthoriae  tbe 
persecuticm  by  his  edicts.  Accordingly  it  began  'm 
the  city  of  Nioomedia,  whence  it  spread  into  other  cit- 
ies and  provinces,  and  became  at  last  universal.  Greet 
numbers  of  Christians  suffered  the  severest  tortures  in 
this  persecution,  though  the  accounts  given  of  it  bv 
succeeding  historians  are  probably  exaggerated.  There 
are,  however,  sufficient  well-authenticated  fiuts  to  s«- 
sure  us  amply  of  the  cruel  and  intoleruDt  dhtposition 
of  the  professors  of  pagan  philosophy.  The  huaus 
imagination  was,  indeed,  almost  exhausted  in  invent- 
ing a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were  Impaled  alive: 
some  had  their  limbs  broken,  and  in  that  oonditioa 
were  left  to  expire.  Some  were  roasted  by  slow  firee; 
and  some  suspended  by  their  feet  with  their  kssdf 
downward,  and,  a  fire  being  placed  under  them,  wcfe 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poerrd 
down  their  throata,  and  the  flesh  of  some  was  torn  of 
with  shells,  and  others  had  splinters  of  reeds  thrast 
under  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes.  The  few  who 
were  not  capitally  punished  had  their  limbs  and  their 
features  mutilated.  It  woald  be  endless  to  enunentc 
the  victims  of  superstition.  The  bishops  of  Nieoasedis, 
of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of  Bmesa,  several  matrons  and  rk- 
gins  of  tiie  purest  chaincter,aDd  an  immense aamber  of 
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plebaiaiu,  ■rrired  M  JmiDortality  ttaToogh  

tha   dames  of  DuctTnlom.     At  Ust  it 
pleftHd  God  that  the  amperor  Conttui- 
tinfl,  who  hinueU  afterwanli  bocsme  t 
Cbrutiin,  openlj:  doeUred  for  ths  Chris-   J 
tiani,  utd  publiahsd  the  dnt  law  in  fnvor  I 
oftbsm.    Tba  duth  orMaxlmia,  gmpwor   | 
of  the  EMt,  won  (iter  put  a  piriod  to  atl   1 
their  tioublea ;  and  tiiia  wai  the  great 
epoch   when    Chriitianltj   trinmpbantly 
got  potMulon  of  tha  tbroaei  of  prineei. 
In  thla  dreadful  penecadon,  which  laat- 
ed  ten  yean,  housea  filled  with  Cbriatiaoi      CoJn  of  HadmUn  to  comDemontB  the  BillrpaUuu  uf  Chrlellaall;. 
wen  act  on  Sre,  and  numlMrs  of  them 

wore  tied  together  with  ropes  end  thrown  Into  the  na.    Tena  !■  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Tonana,  in  nearlj  the 
It  ii  related  that  17,gOO  ware  tlaia  In  the  apace  of  one    eame  attitude,  and  with  the  lama  le((end  aa  the  fanner, 
month,  end  that  during  the  conlinuanee  of  Ihis  pene-    but  having  hie  head  covered.     In  the  proetrate  figure 
cution.  In  the  province  of  Ejcypt  alone,  no  leu  than    the  Hrpentlne  part  of  the  lege  ie  not  distinct,  and  it 
114,000  Christians  died  tiy  tho  vtolenca  of  their  perse-    baa  on  the  whole  mora  of  a  human  fom.     U  may  ba 
eutors,  boaides  700,1)00  that  died  through  the  fati)tuei    conjectured  that  Diocletian  withed  to  represent  only 
of  baDlghment  or  the  public  worka  to  which  Ihey  were    the  depraved  and  cuimpt  sectarians  of  which  Ms  fig- 
condBmned.    The  time  fixed  for  the  exlenninatiog    are  is  the  emblem;  and  that  his  more  atrocious  col- 
edicts,  as  they  ata  called,  was  the  Feast  of  Termiualia   league,  caceleaa  of  diet! Dction,  exhibited  the  genius  of 
in  tin  year  803,  which  historiani  remark  was  to  put  an    Christianity  ander  any  form  ae  equally  the  object  of 
end  to  Christianity.     So  complete  was  suppoMd  to  be    his  persecution.     This,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the 
the  extirpation  of  the  sect,  that  oaini  were  strnck  and    heathen  persecutiona,  was  luppily  also  tlia  last ;  and 
inscriptkHM  eetDp  recordiagthefactthattlieChrlstian   the  time  shortly  arrived  when  Christianity  became 
snperatitiatiiraano«nttarlyaxlermiDated,aiHlUiewor-    the  public  religion  of  the  Roman  emigre.     Qiuatan- 
shipofthe  gods  restored  by  Diocletiaa,whoaaaumad  the    tine  was  converted  A.D.  S12,  and,  according  to  eccle- 
Dama  of  Jupiter)  end  Haximian,  who  took  that  of  Her-   siasUcal  writers,  his  coavereian  waa  elhcted,  like  that 
cules.    Id  the  aoDeiedcoin,  from  the  oollertion  of  tbe    of  St.  Paul,  by  a  sensible  mb-ade,  while  he  waa  per- 
Iduvre  at  Paris,  the  obverse  represeots  tha  head  of  the    tanning  a  jonmey  on  a  public  road.     He  Immedi- 
emperor  IHocIeUan  crowned  with  laurel,  and  his  shoal-    atdy  afterwards  adopted  tbe  cross  ae  bis  enaign,  and 
den  covered  with  a  robe,  with  the  legend  Diodmianat    formed  on  the  spot  the  celebrated  laberam  or  Chris- 
tian Btandard.  which  waa  ever  afterwards 
■nbstitnCed  for  tbe  Soman  eagle.     This, 
aa  Eoseblua  deecribes  it,  was  a  apear 
croesed  tiy  aD  arrow,  on  which  was  auB- 
pended  a  velum  liaving  inscribed  on  it 
the  mODOgnm  formed  by  tbe  Greek  let- 
tera  \  and  P,  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
Christ.     Sea  Labakdm.     The  coin  be- 
low repreeente  on  tbe  obverae  the  naked 
bust  of  the  emperor  crowned  with  a  lau- 
rel wreath,  and  lunounded  with  the  leg- 
end  FlaeiiLt  I'aleriiu  CimiCaii'uw  Ftr. 

pitiaa  Ftlix  Augutltu,  "Flavios  Valerias 

Coin  of  Diodatlaii  to  eommemorata  the  Bxt1rpatio^~^ChrlBtianltT.      ^t°!^°"™™ri!7ri!^ij!i^'!l'  "^!!^ 
Ferpetuai  Fdis  Augnitiu,  "  Diocletian,  perpetual,  hap- 
py, aogusL"    On  the  reverse  is  Jupiter  holding  In  bis 
raised  band  a  thunderbolt,  sad  trampling  a  kneeling 
llgnre  with  serpent-like  feet,  having  the  legend  Jovi 
Ftlgeratori,  "To  Jupiter  the  thonderer."     The  pros- 
trate figure  designates  Cbriatianity,  and  the  figure  of 
Japiter  brsudisbing  his  thunderbolt  is  taken  probably 
from  Ovid's  deuription,  "Quo  ceutimanam  dejecerat 
igne  Typhua ;"  he  Is  dashing  down  the  Christians 
with  the  same  fire  as  he  burled  upon  the  Tititts,  who 
bad  equally  but  vainly  tried  to  diapoaeeia  bim  of  faeav- 
en.     The  figure  of  this  coin  is  very  remarkable,  and 
haa  a  resemblance  so  strong  aa  to  identify  it  wlcb  the 
Abrasax  on  the  Gnoetic  gema,  with  serpent-like  feel, 
supposed  to  be  the  God  of  the  Christiana.     We 
see  him  ben  disarmed  of  hia  weapona,  tbe  very 
being  which  llie  Chriatians  were  auppoeed  to 
adore,  and  this  single  sect  and  its  impure  idol 
bringing  persecution  on  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    In  tbe  exergue  i«  PacMWi  Ahihs, 
■'The  money  of  Some."   A  coin  ilmliar  to  that 
of  Diocletian  waa  struck  by  bis  ooileagua.  Max- 
imian,  to  commemorate  an  event  in  which  he 
also  had  acted  a  distingulabed  pert.    In  the  fol- 
lowing coin  tbe  obvene  represents  the  naked 
bust  of  the  amperor  crowned  with  Unrel,  hav- 
ingtba  legend  ifuiMiiaiiiu/'eijKfBiu^tiyiuM',    Coin  of  Corn 
"Haximian,  perpetnal,  augost."    On  the  i» 


On  the  reverse  is  the  wbole-leniith  Agnre 
of  the  emperor  in  armor,  covered  with  a  helmet,  stand- 
ing on  tbe  prow  of  a  galley  (a  ahip  was  the  common 
emblem  of  the  atate  among  tbe  Romans.  See  the  ode 
of  Horace,  O  Narii) ;  in  bis  right  band  he  holds  a 
globe,  Bumionnted  by  a  rayed  phcenix,  tbe  adopted 
emblem  of  hia  family,  to  intimate  the  renovation  of 
the  empire ;  in  his  left  is  the  Isbamm,  inscribed  with 
the  monogram;  behind  is  tha  angel  of  victory,  di- 
recting bis  course ;  around  is  the  appropriate  legend, 
Ftia  Ttv^nmm  SipanMio,  "  The  happy  nfbrmation 
of  the  times."  In  the  exergue  is  Pminia  Trttervnim, 
"The  money  of  Travea."  For  monogra(du  on  these 
pagan  peneculiona,*eeTotbadinK/iuieKiViipi'tiaMiKi- 
m,p.96sq. 
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II.  Ckriaticm  PtrtecutUmi, — The  guilt  of  penecation 
has,  however,  been  attached  to  profeasing  Christiana. 
Had  men  been  guided  solely  by  the  spirit  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  the  conduct  of  its  blessed  Author, 
and  the  writings  and  example  of  his  immediate  disci- 
ples, we  might  have  boldly  affirmed  that  among  Chris- 
tians there  could  be  no  tendency  to  encroach  upon 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  no  approach  to  persecution. 
The  Gospel,  in  ewtrj  page  of  it,  inculcates  tenderness 
and  mercy;  it  exhibits  the  most  unwearied  indulgence 
to  the  frailties  and  errors  of  men ;  and  it  represents 
charity  as  the  badge  of  those  who  in  sincerity  profeas 
it.  In  PauVs  description  of  thia  grace  (1  Cor.  xiii)  he 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  mutual  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness and  toleration,  upon  which  it  is  scarcely  poasible 
to  dwell  without  being  raised  superior  to  every  con- 
tracted sentiment,  and  glowing  with  the  most  diflb- 
sive  benevolence.  In  the  churches  which  he  planted 
he  had  often  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  teachers  who 
had  labored  to  sub  vert  the  foundation  which  he  had 
laid,  to  misrepresent  his  motives,  and  to  inculcate  doc- 
trines which,  through  the  inspiration  that  was  impart- 
ed to  him,  he  discerned  to  proceed  ftom  the  most  per- 
verted views,  and  to  be  inoousiBtent  with  the  great 
designs  of  the  GospeL  These  teachers  he  strenuously 
and  consdentioosly  opposed ;  he  endeavored  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  thoee  to  whom  he  wrote  being 
on  their  guard  against  them ;  and  he  evinced  the  most 
ardent  seal  in  resisting  their  insidious  purposes ;  but 
he  never,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  insinuated  that 
they  should  be  persecuted, adhering  always  to  the  max- 
im which  he  had  laid  down,  that  the  weapons  of  a  Chris- 
tian war&re  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  He  does,'  in- 
deed, sometimes  speak  of  heretics;  and  he  even  exhorts 
that,  after  expostulation  with  him,  a  heretic  should  be 
rejected,  and  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  had  once  belonged.  But  that  pre- 
cept of  the  apostle  has  no  reference  to  the  persecution 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  conceived  to  sanction, 
and  which  has  generally  been  directed  against  men 
quite  sincere  in  their  belief,  however  erroneous  they 
may  be  esteemed. 

Upon  a  subject  thus  enforced  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  converts, 
deriving  their  notions  of  Christianity  immediately  from 
our  Lord  or  his  apoeties,  could  have  any  opinion  dif- 
ferent in  theory,  at  least,  from  that  which  has  been 
now  established.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  prim- 
itive fathers,  although  in  many  respects  they  erred, 
unequivocally  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  most 
ample  liberty  as  to  religions  sentiment,  and  highly  dis- 
approve of  every  attempt  to  control  it.  Passages  ftom 
many  of  these  writers  might  be  quoted  to  establish 
that  this  was  almost  the  universal  sentiment  till  the 
age  of  Constantino.  Lactantius  in  particular  has,  with 
great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  his  opinion  against 
persecution :  "  There  is  no  need  of  compulsion  and  vi- 
olence, because  religion  cannot  be  forciod;  and  men 
must  be  made  willing,  not  by  stripes,  but  by  arguments. 
Slaughter  and  piety  are  quite  opposite  to  each  other; 
nor  can  truth  consist  with  violence,  or  justice  with  cru- 
el^. They  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  more  excel- 
lent than  religion,  and  therefore  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  defended  with  force;  but  they  are  mistaken,  both  in 
the  nature  of  religion,  and  in  proper  methods  to  sup- 
port it ;  for  religion  is  to  be  defended,  not  by  murder, 
but  by  persuasion ;  not  by  cruelty,  but  by  patience ; 
not  by  wickedness,  but  by  faith.  If  yon  attempt  to 
defend  religion  by  blood,  and  torments,  and  evil,  this 
is  not  to  defond,  but  to  violate  and  pollute  it;  for  there 
is  nothing  that  should  be  more  free  than  the  choice  of 
religion,  in  which,  if  consent  be  wanting,  it  becomes 
entirely  void  and  inefleotoal." 

The  general  conduct  of  Christians  during  the  first 
three  centuries  was  in  conformity  with  the  admirable 
maxims  now  quoted.  Eusebins  has  recorded  that 
Polycarp,  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  penuade  Ani- 


cetns,  who  was  Ushop  of  Rome,  to  embrace  Us  opinioo 
as  to  some  point  with  respect  to  which  they  difiered, 
gave  him,  notwithstanding,  the  kiss  of  peace,  while 
Anicetus  communicated  with  the  martyr;  and  Ireacos 
mentions  that  although  Polycarp  was  much  ofi%nded 
with  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who  abounded  in  hia  days, 
he  converted  numbers  of  them,  not  by  the  apfdication 
of  constraint  or  violence,  but  by  the  facts  and  aiga- 
ments  which  he  calmly  snbmitted  for  their  considefa- 
tion.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  during 
the  second  century  some  traces  of  persecution  are  to 
be  found.  Victor,  one  of  the  eariy  pontiifo,  because 
the  Asiatic  bishops  differed  from  him  about  tlie  rule 
for  the  obeervance  of  Easter,  excommunicated  them 
as  guilty  of  heresy ;  and  he  acted  in  the  same  manner 
towards  a  person  who  held  what  he  considered  as  erro- 
neous notions  respecting  the  Trinity.  This  slietch  of 
authority  was,  indeed,  reprobated  by  the  generality  of 
Christians,  and  remonstranoee  against  it  were  mccari- 
ingly  presented.  There  was,  however,  in  this  proeeed" 
ing  of  Victor  too  clear  a  proof  that  the  Choich  was 
beginning  to  deviate  ttom  tiie  perfect  cliarity  by  which 
it  had  been  adorned,  and  too  sure  an  indication  tliit 
the  example  of  one  who  held  so  high  an  office,  wtien  it 
was  in  harmony  with  the  corruption  or  with  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature,  would  be  extensively  followed. 
Bat  still  there  was  in  the  excommunication  rashly 
pronoanced  by  the  pope  merely  an  exertion  of  eedesi- 
astical  power,  not  interfering  with  the  personal  secsri- 
ty,  with  the  property,  or  with  the  lives  of  thoee  against 
whom  it  was  dhrected ;  and  we  may,  notwithstanding 
this  slight  exception,  consider  the  first  three  centuries 
as  marked  by  the  candor  and  the  benevolence  implied 
in  the  charity  which  jndgeth  not,  and  tfainketh  no  eviL 

It  was  after  Christianity  had  beoi  eatabliahed  as  the 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  after  wealth  and  honor  bad 
been  conferred  on  its  ministers,  that  the  monstrous  evil 
of  persecution  acquired  gigantic  strength,  and  threw  its 
blasting  influence  over  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  The 
causes  of  this  are  apparent  Men  exalted  in  the  scsle 
of  society  were  eager  to  extend  the  power  which  bad 
been  intrusted  to  them ;  and  they  sought  to  do  so  by 
exacting  from  the  people  acquiescence  in  the  peculiar 
interpretations  of  tenets  and  doctrines  which  they  cbese 
to  publish  as  articles  of  faith.  The  moment  that  this 
was  attempted  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  most  in- 
flexible intolersnoe;  because  reluctance  to  submit  wss 
no  longer  regarded  solely  as  a  matter  of  oNiseienee^  bat 
as  interfering  with  the  interest  and  the  dominion  of  the 
ruling  party.  It  was  therefore  proceeded  against  with 
all  the  eagerness  which  men  so  unequivocally  displty 
when  the  temporal  Uessings  that  gratify  their  ambittoa 
or  add  to  their  comfort  are  attempted  to  be  wrested  froB 
them.  To  other  dictates  than  those  of  the  Word  of  God 
the  members  of  the  Church  now  listened;  and  opiniou, 
were  viewed,  not  in  reference  to  that  Word,  but  lo  the 
effect  which  they  might  produce  upon  the  worldly  ad- 
vancement or  prosperity  of  those  by  whom  they  wen 
avowed.  From  the  era,  then,  of  the  conversion  of  Goo- 
stantine  we  may  date,  if  not  altogether  the  introdnctioB, 
at  least  the  decisive  influence  of  persecution. 

HI.  Boman  CcUkoUc  PeraeetaioiL — Kumerooa  wen 
the  persecutions  of  different  sects  from  Constantine's 
time  to  the  Reformation;  but  when  the  faoBoos  MutiB 
Luther  arose,  and  opposed  the  erron  and  ambition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  aentimentB  of  thia  good  msa 
began  to  spread,  the  pope  and  his  deigy  joined  all  thor 
forces  to  hinder  their  progress.  A  general  ooondl  of 
the  clergy  was  called:  this  was  the  famous  Coundl  of 
Trent,  which  was  held  for  near  eighteen  soooeaBveyean^ 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  popery  in  greater  splen- 
dor and  preventing  the  Refonnation.  The  fHeoda  of 
the  Reformation  were  anathematized  and  exconmnai- 
cated,  and  the  life  of  Luther  was  often  in  danger,  thoagh 
at  last  he  died  on  the  bed  of  peaee.  From  time  to  tian 
innumerable  schemes  were  suggested  to  overthrow  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  wars  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
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same  pnriMMe*  The  Inviiicibte  Armada,  as  it  was  Tainly 
called,  bad  the  same  end  in  view.  The  Inqaisition, 
which  was  established  in  the  12th  oentoiy  against  the 
Waldenaes  [see  Inquisitioii],  was  now  more  efTectaally 
set  to  work.  Terrible  persecutions  were  carried  on  in 
varioos  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  in  Bohemia,  which 
oontinoed  about  thirty  years,  and  the  blood  of  the  saints 
was  said  to  flow,  like  riven  of  water.  The  countries  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Hungary  were  in  a  similar  man- 
ner deluged  with  Protestant  blood. 

1.  Holktttd^^In  the  Low  Countries,  for  many  years, 
the  moat  amazing  cruelties  were  exercised  under  the 
merciless  and  unrelenting  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  were 
then  in  subjection.  Father  Paul  observes  that  these 
Belgic  martyXB  were  60,000;  but  Grotius  and  others  ob- 
serve that  there  were  100,000  who  suffered  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  Herein,  however,  Satan  and  his 
agents  fiuled  of  their  purpose;  for  in  the  issue  a  great 
part  of  the  Netherlands  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
erected  themselves  into  a  separate  and  independent 
atate,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
prindipal  Protestant  countries. 

2.  France, — "So  country,  perhaps,  has  ever  produced 
more  martyrs  than  this.  Alter  many  cruelties  had  been 
exercised  against  the  Protestants,  there  was  a  most  vio- 
lent persecution  of  them  in  the  year  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.  Uany  of  the  principal  Protestants  were 
invited  to  Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  upon  oo- 
caaion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the 
French  king's  sister.  The  queen-dowager  of  Navarre, 
however,  a  sealous  Protestant,  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gloves  before  the  raaxriage  was  solemnised.  CoUgni, 
admiral  of  France,  was  basely  murdered  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  the  window  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  the  duke  of  Guise:  his  head  was  afterwards 
cut  off,  and  sent  to  the  king  and  queen-mother;  and 
his  body,  after  a  thousand  indignities  offered  to  it,  was 
hung  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet  After  this  the  murderers 
ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and  butchered,  in  three 
days,  above  ten  thousand  lords,  gentlemen,  presidents, 
and  people  of  all  ranks.  A  horrible  scene  of  things,  mys 
Thuanus,  when  the  very  streets  and  passages  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  thoee  that  met  together  for  murder  and 
plunder;  the  groans  of  those  who  were  dying,  and  the 
shrieks  of  such  as  were  just  going  to  be  butchered,  were 
ever3rwhere  heard;  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown 
out  of  the  windows;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the 
houses  were  filled  with  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of  oth- 
ers were  dragged  through  the  streets;  their  Mood  ran 
through  the  channels  in  such  plenty  that  torrents  seemed 
to  empty  themselves  in  the  neighboring  river :  in  a  word, 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  women  with  child, 
maidois,  and  children  were  all  involved  in  one  common 
destruction;  and  the  gates  and  entrances  of  the  king's 
palace  were  all  besmeared  with  their  blood.  From  the 
city  of  Paris  the  massacre  spread  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  the  dty  of  Meanx  they  threw  above  two 
hundred  into  jail;  and  after  they  had  ravished  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants,  they  executed  their  fury  on 
thoe»  they  had  imprisoned;  and  calling  them  one  by 
one,  th^  were  killed,  as  Thuanus  expresses,  like  sheep 
iu  a  market.  In  Orleans  they  murdered  above  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  enriched  them- 
selves with  the  spoiL  The  same  cruelties  were  prac- 
ticed at  Angers,  Troyes,  Bourges,  La  Charity,  and  espe- 
cially at  Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly  destroyed  above 
eight  hundred  Protestants— children  hanging  on  their 
parents'  necks,  and  parents  embracing  their  children ; 
putting  ropes  about  the  necks  of  some,  dragging  them 
through  the  streets,  and  throwing  them,  mangled,  torn, 
and  half  dead,  into  the  river.  According  to  Thuanus, 
above  thirty  thousand  Protestants  were  destroyed  in 
this  massacre,  or,  as  others  affirm,  above  one  hundred 
thousand.  But  what  aggravates  these  scenes  with  still 
greater  wantonness  and  cruelty  was  the  manner  in 


which  the  news  was  received  at  Rome.  When  the  let- 
ten  of  the  pope's  legate  were  read  in  the  assembly  of 
the  cardinals,  by  which  he  assured  the  pope  that  all  was 
transacted  by  the  express  will  and  command  of  the 
king,  it  was  immediately  decreed  that  the  pope  should 
march  vrith  his  cardinals  to  the  chureh  of  St.  Mark,  and 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  give  tiianks  to  God  for  so 
great  a  blessing  conferred  on  the  see  of  Rome  and  the 
Christian  world;  and  that,  on  the  Monday  after,  solemn 
maM  should  be  celebrated  in  the  churoh  of  Minerva,  at 
which  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII,  and  cardinab  were  pres- 
ent; and  that  a  jubilee  should  be  published  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  cause  of  it  declared 
to  be  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
enemies  of  the  troth  and  Churoh  in  France.  In  the 
evening  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  were  fired  to  testify 
the  public  joy ;  the  whole  city  was  illuminated  with 
bonfires;  and  no  one  sign  of  rejoicing  was  omitted  that 
was  usually  made  for  the  greatest  victories  obtained  in 
favor  of  the  Roman  Chureh.  See  Babtholomxw's 
Day. 

But  an  these  penecutions  were  iu  exceeded  in  cru- 
elty by  thoee  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  any  man's  feelings,  who 
has  the  least  humanity,  to  recite  these  dreadful  scenes 
of  horror,  cruelty,  and  devastation;  but  to  show  what 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  spirit 
of  persecution  to  contempt,  we  shall  here  give  as  con- 
cise a  detail  as  possible.  The  troopers,  soldiers,  and 
dragoons  went  into  the  Protestants*  houses,  where  they 
marred  and  defaced  their  household  stuff;  broke  their 
looking-glasses  and  other  utensils;  threw  about  their 
corn  and  wine;  sold  what  they  could  not  destroy;  and 
thus,  in  four  or  five  days,  the  Protestants  were  stripped 
of  above  a  million  of  money.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst:  they  turned  the  dining-rooms  of  gentlemen 
into  stables  for  horses,  and  treated  the  owners  of  the 
houses  where  they  quartered  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
lashing  them  about,  not  suffering  them  to  eat  or  drink. 
When  they  saw  the  blood  and  sweat  run  down  their 
faces  they  sluiced  them  with  water,  and,  putting  ovet 
their  heads  kettle-drums  turned  upside  down,  they  made 
a  continual  din  upon  them,  till  these  unhappy  creatures 
lost  their  sense.  At  Negreplisse,  a  town  near  Montau- 
ban,  they  hung  up  Isaac  Favin,  a  Protestant  citizen  of 
that  place,  by  his  arm-pits,  and  tormented  him  a  whole 
night  by  pinching  and  tearing  off  his  fiesh  with  pincers. 
They  made  a  great  fire  round  about  a  boy  twelve  yean 
old,  who,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  cried 
out,  *'My  God,  help  me!"  and  when  they  found  the 
youth  resolved  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his  religion, 
they  snatched  him  from  the  fire  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  burned.  In  several  places  the  soldien 
applied  red-hot  irons  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men  and 
the  breasts  of  women.  At  Nantes  they  hung  up  sev- 
eral women  and  maids  by  their  feet,  and  othen  by 
their  arm-pits,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  public  view 
stark-naked.  They  bound  suckling  mothen  to  posts, 
and  let  their  sucking  infants  lie  languishing  in  their 
sight  for  several  days  and  nights,  crying  and  gasping 
for  life.  Some  they  bound  before  a  great  fire,  and  being 
half- roasted  let  them  go — a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  Amid  a  thousand  hideous  cries,  they  hung  up 
men  and  women  by  the  hair,  and  some  by  their  feet,  on 
hooks  in  chimneys,  and  smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay  till  they  were  suffocated.  They  tied  some  under 
the  arms  with  ropes,  and  plunged  them  again  and  again 
into  weUs;  they  bound  others,  put  them  to  the  tortuke, 
and  with  a  funnel  filled  them  wirh  wine  till  the  fumes 
of  it  took  away  their  reason,  when  they  made  them  say 
they  consented  to  be  Catholics.  They  stripped  them 
naked,  and,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  stuck  them  with 
pins  and  needles  from  head  to  foot.  In  some  places  they 
tied  fathen  and  husbands  to  bed-posts,  and  before  their 
eyes  ravished  their  wives  and  daughten  with  impunity. 
They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  bellows  till  they 
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baiBt  them.  If  any,  to  escape  these  barbarities,  endeav- 
ored to  save  themselves  by  flight,  they  pursaed  them 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  shot  at  them  like 
wild  beasts,  and  prohibited  them  from  departing  the 
kingdom  (a  cruelty  never  practiced  by  Nero  or  Diocle- 
tian) upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  effects,  the  galleys, 
the  lai^,  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  With  these 
scenes  of  desolation  and  horror  the  popish  clergy  feasted 
their  eyes,  and  made  only  matter  of  laughter  and  sport 
of  them. 

8.  EngUmd  has  also  been  the  seat  of  much  persecu- 
tion. Though  Wickliffe,  the  first  Reformer,  died  peace- 
fully in  his  bed,  yet  such  was  the  malice  and  spirit  of 
persecuting  Rome  that  his  bones  were  ordered  to  be  dug 
up  and  csst  upon  a  dunghilL  The  remains  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  were  accordingly  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
where  they  had  lain  undisturbed  forty-four  years.  His 
bones  were  burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  an  adjoining 
brook.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Bilney,  Bayman, 
and  many  other  Reformers,  were  burned;  but  when 
queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  the  moet  severe  perse- 
cutions took  place.  Hooper  and  Rogers  were  bnmed  in 
a  sk)w  fire.  Saunders  was  cruelly  tormented  a  long 
time  at  the  stake  before  he  expired.  Taylor  was  put 
into  a  barrel  of  pitoh,  and  fire  set  to  it.  Eight  illustri- 
ous persons,  among  whom  was  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  were  sought  ont,  and  burned  by  the  infamous 
Bonner,  in  a  few  days.  Sixty-seven  persons  were  this 
year,  A.  D.  1555,  burned,  among  whom  were  the  famous 
Protestants  Bradford,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Philpot  In 
the  following  year,  1556,  eighty-five  persons  were  burned. 
Women  suffered;  and  one,  in  the  flames,  which  burst 
her  womb,  being  near  her  time  of  delivery,  a  child  fell 
from  her  into  the  fire,  which  being  snatohed  out  by  some 
of  the  observers  more  humane  than  the  rest,  the  magis- 
trate ordered  the  babe  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  fire 
and  burned.  Thus  even  the  unborn  child  was  burned 
for  heresy !  O  God,  what  is  human  nature  when  left 
to  itself!  Alas,  dispositions  ferocious  as  infernal  then 
reign  and  usurp  the  heart  of  man  I  The  queen  erected 
a  commission  court,  which  was  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  near  eighty  more.  Upon  the  whole,  the  number 
of  those  who  suffered  death  for  the  reformed  religion  in 
this  reign  were  no  less  than  277  persons;  of  whom  were 
five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  labors 
ers,  and  servants,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 
Besides  these,  there  were  fifty-four  more  under  proeecn- 
tion,  seven  of  whom  were  whipped,  and  sixteen  perished 
in  prison. 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  free  from  this  pei^ 
secuting  spirit.  If  any  one  refused  to  consent  to  the 
least  ceremony  in  worship,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  many  of  the  moet  excellent  men  in  the  land  per- 
ished. Two  Protestant  Anabaptists  wero  burned,  and 
many  banished.  She  also,  it  is  said,  put  two  Brownists  to 
death ;  and  though  her  whole  reign  was  distinguished 
for  its  political  prosperity,  yet  it  is  evident  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  rights  of  conscience;  for  it  is  said 
that  more  sanguinary  laws  wero  made  in  her  reign  than 
in  any  of  her  predecessors',  and  her  hands  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  both  Papists  and  Puritans.  James  I 
succeeded  Elizabeth :  he  published  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  Protestants  to  conform  strictly,  and  without 
any  exception,  to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Above  five  hundred 'clergymen 
were  immediately  silenced  or  degraded  for  not  comply- 
ing. Some  were  excommunicated,  and  some  banished 
the  country.  The  Dissenters  were  distressed,  censured, 
and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Two  persons  were  burned 
for  heresy,  one  at  Smithfield  and  the  other  at  Lichfield. 
Worn  out  with  endless  vexations  and  unceasing  perse- 
cutions, many  retired  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  to 
America.  It  is  stated  by  a  judicious  historian  that, 
in  this  and  some  following  reigns,  22,000  persons  were 
banished  from  England  by  persecution  to  America.  In 
Charles  Fs  time  arose  the  persecuting  I^md,  who  was 


the  occasion  of  distiess  to  numbers.  Dr.  LeigfatoD,  for 
writing  a  book  against  the  hierarchy,  was  sentenced  to  t 
fine  of  £10,000,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  whipping. 
He  was  whipped,and  then  he  was  placed  in  the  piUovv; 
one  of  his  ears  was  cut  off;  one  side  c€  hia  noee  riit;  be 
was  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the 
letters  S.S.;  whipped  a  second  time,  and  placed  in  the 
pillofy.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  his  sores  being  yet  mn 
cured,  he  had  the  other  ear  cut  ofl^  the  other  side  of  hii 
nose  slit,  and  the  other  cheek  branded.  He  oontinoed 
in  prison  till  the  Long  Parliament  aet  him  at  Woaty. 
About  four  years  afterwards  William  Prynne,a  baniiter, 
for  a  book  he  wrote  against  thefpoits  on  theLonTs  day, 
was  deprived  from  practicing  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  degraded 
from  his  degree  at  Oxford,  set  in  the  pilloiy,  had  his  can 
cut  off,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  fined  X5000. 

Nor  were  the  Presbyterians,  when  their  govemmott 
came  to  be  estabUshed  in  England,  free  from  the  char^ge 
of  persecution.  In  1645  an  ordinance  was  pablisbed 
subjecting  all  who  preached  or  wrote  against  the  Pres- 
byterian directory  for  public  worship  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding X50 ;  and  imprisonment  for  a  year,  for  the  third 
oflence,  for  using  the  Episcopal  book  of  Codudod  Prayer 
even  in  a  private  family.  In  the  foUowing  year  the 
Presbyterians  applied  to  Parliament,  pressiflg  them  to 
enforce  mt^fomvUjf  in  religion,  and  to  extirpate  popny. 
prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  etc.,  but  their  petition  was  ie> 
jected;  yet  in  164B  the  Pariiament,  ruled  by  then, 
published  an  ordinance  against  heresy,  and  dctenained 
that  any  person  who  maintained,  published,  or  delcnd- 
ed  the  following  errors  should  suffer  death.  Tbew 
errors  were :  1.  Denying  the  being  of  a  God.  2.  De- 
nying his.  omnipresence,  omniacience,  etc  8.  Denying 
the  Trinity  in  any  way.  4.  Denying  that  Christ  had 
two  natures.  5.  Denying  the  resonectioii,  the  atone- 
ment, the  Scriptures.  In  Charles  IPs  reign  the  Aet 
of  Uniformity  passed,  by  which  two  thooaand  deigy- 
men  were  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Then  IbUowcd 
the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Oxford  Act,  under  which, 
it  b  said,  eight  thousand  persons  were  imprisoned  and 
reduced  to  want,  and  many  to  the  grave.  In  this  reign, 
also,  the  Quakers  were  much  persecnted,  and  nnmben 
of  Uiem  imprisoned.  Thus  we  see  how  England  hss 
bled  under  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  penecotion;  nor 
was  toleration  enjoyed  until  William  III  came  to  the 
throne,  who  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  rights 
of  consdenee.  The  accession  of  the  present  royal  £uailv 
was  auspidoos  to  religious  liberty ;  and  as  their  majes- 
ties have  always  befriended  toleration,  the  apizit  of  po^ 
secution  has  long  been  curbed. 

4.  IrtUmd  has  likewise  been  drenched  with  the  Uosd 
of  the  Protestants,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  whoa 
were  cruelly  murdered  in  a  few  days  in  diflhrant  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  begsa 
Oct.  28, 1641.  Having  secured  the  principal  gentle- 
men, and  seised  their  effects,  they  mardered  the  con- 
mon  people  in  cold  blood,  forcing  many  tboosaDds  ta 
fly  from  their  houses  and  aettlemento  naked  faito  the 
bogs  and  woods,  where  they  perished  with  hunger 
and  cold.  Some  they  whipped  to  deatli,  otbere  they 
stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  ahame,  and  then  drove 
them,  like  herds  of  swine,  to  perish  in  the  mcnntaine: 
many  hundreds  were  drowned  in  riven^  aoose  hsd 
their  throata  cut,  othen  were  dismembered.  With 
some  the  execrable  villains  made  themaelvea  sporty  try- 
ing who  could  hack  the  deepest  into  an  EnglishiAaB'i 
flesh;  wives  and  young  virgins  were  nhused  in  th« 
presence  of  their  nearest  relations;  nny,  they  taagfcl 
&ieir  children  to  st'ip  and  kill  the  ehildven  of  the  l^f- 
lish,  and  dash  out  their  bnins  against  the  stones. 
Thus  many  thousands  were  massacred  in  a  few  days, 
without  distlnctionof  age,  sex,  or  qnali^,  before  they 
suspected  their  danger,  «r  had  time  to  proride  for  tlxir 
defence. 

5.  Seotlamd^  8pam^  efc  — Besides  the  ahove-mea- 
tioned  persecutions,  then  have  been  aeveral  othov  car- 
ried on  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  worid.    Scotland,  for 
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many  jears  together,  was  the  scene  of  craelty  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  was  deliyered  by  the  monarch  at  the 
Revolation.  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  valley  of  Pied- 
mont, and  other  plaices,  have  been  the  seats  of  much 
persecution.  Popery,  we  see,  has  had  the  greatest 
hand  in  this  mischievous  work.  It  has  to  answer, 
also,  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  Jews,  Blobammedan?, 
and  bari>arianSh  When  the  Moors  conquered  Spain 
in  the  eighth  century,  they  allowed  the  Christians  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  when  the  Moors  were  overcome,  and  Ferdi- 
nand subdued  the  Moriscoes,  the  descendants  of  the 
above  Moors,  many  thousands  were  forced  to  be  bap- 
tised, or  were  burned,  massacred,  or  banished,  and  their 
children  sold  for  slaves;  besides  innumerable  Jews, 
who  shared  the  same  cruelties,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
infernal  courts  of  the  Inquisition.  A  worse  slaughter, 
if  possible,  was  made  among  the  natives  of  Spanish 
America,  where  fifteen  millions  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  popery  in  about  forty  years. 
It  has  been  computed  that  fifty  millions  of  Protestants 
have  at  different  times  been  the  victims  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  papists,  and  put  to  death  for  their  re- 
ligions opinions.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  inspired 
penman  say  that  at  mystic  Babylon's  destruction 
**  was  found  in  her  the  blood  of  prophets,  of  saints, 
and  of  all  that  was  slain  upon  the  eaith"  (Rev.  xviii, 

See  Schaff,  Ch.  ffitt.  i,  166  sq. ;  Elliott,  Bom  mtm; 
Milman,  Hut.  of  Lai,  ChruL  ;  Leckey,  But.  of  Rat. ; 
European  Moraft;  Littoll,  Umng  Age,  Aug.  11, 185S, 
p.  880  sq. ;  Edinb.  Beo.  Ixiii,  88  sq. ;  ZeUschrift  fOr 
hUt.  Tkeol.  1861 ;  North  Brkish  Rev.  xxxiv,  271 ;  Lim- 
borch,  Inirodueiion  to  his  Hutory  of  the  FnqttUition ; 
D'Enarollee,  Memoirs  of  the  PeneeuUoHt  of  the  Prot- 
eetanlM  ta  FYance;  Robinson,  History  of  Penecutum ; 
Lockman,  Hitt.  of  Popish  Pertecutianf  Clark,  Lookmff- 
glass  for  Persecutors;  Doddridge,  Sermon  on  PersecU" 
tion;  Jortin,  Und.  vol.  iv,  ser.  9 ;  Fox,  Martyrs  f  Wod- 
row,  Hist,  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
Neale,  History  of  the  Pwritftns,  and  of  New  England  { 
Hist,  of  the  Bohemian  Persecutions;  Roger  Williams, 
Bloody  Tenet;  Backus,  Hist,  of  Nw  England;  Ban- 
croft, Hist,  of  the  United  Slates,  vol.  i. 

Persephftnd  was  the  name  of  the  Grecian  god- 
dess who  ruled  over  the  infernal  regions.  By  the 
Komans  she  was  called  Proserpina.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In 
Attica  she  was  therefore  culled  Kopti,  i.  e.  the  D<xughter. 
By  Homer  she  was  styled  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto), 
and  the  queen  of  the  lower  world,  and  of  the  realms 
inhabited  by  the  souls  o^  the  dead.  Hence  she  is 
called  Juno  Inferno,  Avema,  and  Stygia.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Eumenides,  Erinyes, 
or  Furies.  Hesiod  mentions  a  eXmy  of  her  having  been 
carried  off  by  Pluto,  and  of  the  search  of  Demeter  insti- 
tuted for  her  daughter  all  over  the  earth  by  torch- 
lightf  until  at  length  she  found  her  in  the  realms  be- 
low. An  arrangement  was  now  made  that  Persephone 
should  spend  a  third  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  and  two 
thirds  with  the  gods  above.  She  was  generally  wor- 
shipped along  with  Demeter,  and  temples  in  her  hon- 
or are  found  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  and  at  Locri, 
in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  art  she  is  represented  as 
grarve  and  severe,  as  would  become  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world.  See  VoUmer,  Mythologisches  Wdrtei-huch, 
8.  V. ;  Gardner,  FaUhs  of  the  World,  ii,  649. 

Peraep^'olls  (nf/cxrtwoXic;  PersepoUs).  This  city 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in  2  Maca 
ix,  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Antiochns  Epiphanes  **  en- 
tered [a  city]  called  Pexsepolis,  and  went  About  to  rob 
the  temple  and  to  hold  the  city  ;*'  but  the  inhabitante 
defimding  themselves,  Antiochns  was  ignominiously  put 
to  flight  Persepolis  was  the  capital  of  Persia  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  as  is 
well  Imown,  wantonly  burned  it,  as  has  been  supposed 


at  the  sQggestion  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  to  revenge  the 
taking  of  Athens  by  Xerxes,  but  this  story  probably 
rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  Cleitarchus  (Cleitarch.  qp. 
A  then,  xiii,  p.  576  e;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  71,  2,  3;  72,  6; 
Plutarch,  in  A  lex.  88 ;  Quint.  Curt,  v,  7, 8).  According 
to  some  authors,  the  whole  city,  as  weU  as  the  magnifi- 
cent palace,  suffered  in  the  general  oonfiagration  (Diod. 
Sic.  /.  c. ;  Arrian,  iii,  18,  11 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi,  26) ;  but 
according  to  others  it  was  only  the  palace  (to  paei' 
\tiov)  that  was  destroyed  (Strabo,xv,p.780;  Plutarch, 
tn  A  lex,  38).  Quintus  Curtius  (v,  7,  5)  mentions  that 
the  palace  was  built  with  a  great  quantity  of  cedar, 
which  increased  the  ardor  of  the  flames.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temples,  which  were  of  stone,  escaped. 
That  it  could  have  been  entirely  destroyed  seems  haidly 
credible,  for  not  only  was  it  existing  in  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus,  king  of  Asia  (B.C  806),  who  visited  the  pal- 
ace himself  (Diod.  Sic  xix,  46,  6),  but  at  the  same  pe- 
riod Peucestas  and  Eumenes,  formerly  generals  of  Alex- 
ander, and  now  antagoniste  of  Antigon'us,  both  visited 
Persepolis,  and  the  latter  moved  his  camp  there  and 
held  it  as  the  seat  of  government  {npoijyov  r^c  Utpoi' 
Sog  ff'c  TltpoiiroXiv  to  PaoiXtiov,  Diod.  Sic  xix,  21, 2; 
22, 1).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  city  itself 
was  called  t6  fiaoiXttov.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  recorded  above  (2  Mace  ix, 
2),  it  seems  to  have  still  been  a  repositoiy  of  treasure ; 
and  Ptolemy  (Geog,  vi,  44;  viii,  b,  18)  mentions  it  as 
existing  in  his  time.  The  extensive  ruins  now  remain- 
ing would  prove  that  it  must  either  have  lieen  rebuilt 
or  not  totally  destroyed  by  Alexander.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  long  survived  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it 
by  Alexander;  for  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes it  disappears  altogether  ftom  history  as  an  in- 
habited place.  Persepolis  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  identical  with  Pasargadm  (Niebuhr,  Lect,  on  Ant, 
Hist,  i,  115;  Ousely,  Travels,  ii,  6, 18),  and  in  one  pas- 
sage of  an  ancient  author  there  is  some  obscurity  (Ar- 
rian, iii,  18, 11),  but  the  two  cities  are  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished (vii,  1, 1).  Ail  other  ancient  authors,  how- 
ever, carefully  distinguish  the  pontion  of  the  two  cities 
(Strabo,  XV,  p.  729 ;  PUny,  vi,  26 ;  Ptol  vi,  4),  and  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  ruins  of  these  two  cities  are 
more  than  forty  miles  apart.  Persepolis  was  situated 
on  the  plains  of  Merdushi,  near  the  Junction  of  two 
streams,  the  Araxes  (Bendamtr)  and  the  Medus  (Pul- 
wjin),  while  Pasaigadss  was  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Persepolis  on  the  plain  of  Mvrghab,  where  even  now 
exist  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  (Arrian,  vi,  29). 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  are  very  extensive,  bear 
the  name  of  Chehd  Minor,  or  "  Forty  Pillars,"  the  re- 
mains of  the  palaces  built  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  his  son  Xerxes.  The  city  seems  to  have  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  these  ruins  are  placed. 
Three  groups  are  chiefly  distinguishable  in  the  vast 
ruins  existing  on  ^he  spot  First,  the  Chebel  Min&r 
(Forty  Pillars),  with  the  Mountain  of  the  Tombs  (Rach- 
roed),  also  called  Takbt-i-Jamshld,  or  the  structure  of 
Jamshid,  after  some  fabulous  ancient  king,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  Persepolis.  The  next  in 
order  is  Naksh-i-Rustam,  to  the  north-west,  with  ite 
tombs;  and  the  last,  the  building  called  the  Haram  of 
Jamshid.  The  most  important  is  the  first  group,  situ- 
ated on  a  vast  terrace  of  cydopean  masonry  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  mountein-range.  The  extent  of  this  terrace 
is  about  1500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  800 
from  east  to  west-,  and  it  was,  according  to  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus,  once  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  16, 82,  and  60 
cubito  respecrively  in  height,  for  the  threefold  purpose  of 
giving  strength,  inspiring  awe,  and  defence.  The  whole 
internal  area  is  further  divided  into  three  terraoes>-th6 
lowest  towards  the  south;  the  central  being  800  feet 
square,  and  rising  45  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  the  third, 
the  northern,  about  550  feet  long,  and  85  feet  high.  No 
traces  of  structures  are  to  be  found  on  the  lowest  plat- 
form ;  on  the  northern,  only  the  so-called  ^  Propylsa" 
of  Xerxes ;  but  the  central  platfoim  seems  to  have  been 
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M  BtnctiiTa,  vbicb  igiin,  baw- 
»  have  Blood  on  the  ume  leriL 
Tben  mr  diitinguuhed  here  Che  infilled  "  CiuC  H>U 
or  XnTxa"  (ailed  Chehal  Hinftr,  b;  way  oT  eminence), 
the  Palaoe  of  Xerxee,  uid  the  Piitrt  of  Diuiue,  lower- 
ing one  ebove  tbt  olher  in  euooeaoFe  eleriiiona  from 
the  groand.  The  Btooe  need  for  the  building*  ia  dark- 
gny  ouble,  cut  into  gigantic  aquaie  block*,  and  in 
many  ouee  exquisilely  poluhed.  Tbe  aacent  from  the 
fdain  Co  the  great  northern  pUlform  a  formed  bv  two 
double  Highti,  the  ttepa  of  wbich  are  nearly  22  feel  wide, 
8}  inchea  high,  and  Ifi  inches  in  the  tread,  w>  that  aev- 
eral  tnvellen  have  been  able  to  aK«Dd  them  on  bane- 
back.  WhatareoUed  thePropybnorXerxeaon  thia 
pUtfonn  are  t<n>  maiaee  of  atonr^wark,  wbich  piobably 
(brmed  an  entnnce-gdeHSy  for  foot-puaengera,  paved 
with  gigantic  alabi  of  poluhed  marble.  Ponala,  acUl 
Bttnding,  bear  Ugares  of  uumala  16  ftet  high,  doeely 
raaembUng  the  Aaayriui  bulbi  of  Nineveh.  The  build- 
ing icaelf,  conjectured  to  have  been  a  hall  82  feet  aquue, 
ii,  BCoording  to  the  euneifanii  inaciiptions,  as  interpreted 
by  Rawlinam,  the  work  of  Xerxea.  An  expante  of  lfi2 
feet  dividea  thia  pUtlbrm  from  the  central  one,  atill 
bearing  mtay  of  Ihoee  columni  of  the  Hall  of  Xentei 
ftom  which  the  ruina  have  taken  (heir  name.  The 
ataircase  leading  up  to  the  Cbehel  Miair,  or  Forty  Pil- 
lara,  ia,  if  poaaible,  Mill  more  magniflceat  than  the  firat; 
and  the  walla  are  man  aoperfaly  decoialfld  with  aculp- 


tic  bulla,  enmbata  witb  wild  beaat«,  proceaeiona,  and  tbe 
like;  while  broken  capital*,  ahafla,  pillara,  and  oountloa 
fragments  of  buildings,  with  cunei/orm  inacripdoua,  cover 
the  whole  vaat  apace  of  thia  platform,  S(0  feet  from 
north  to  aouth,  and  880  from  east  to  west.  The  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxea,  peibapa  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent Bimclure  the  world  baa  ever  seen,  ia  computed  to 
have  been  a  rectangle  of  aboutSOO  X  SH>  feel, and  to  have 
cootequently  covered  105.000  square  feel,  or  'H  acre*. 
The  piUara  were  arranged  in  four  diviaions,  conaiating 
of  a  centre  group  hx  deep  every  tray,  and  an  advanced 
body  of  twelve  in  two  ranks,  the  same  number  Banking 
the  centre.  Fifteen  calumna  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  number.  Their  lorm  ia  very  beautiful.  Their 
height  is  flO  feet,  the  ciraimfereaiie  of  the  abaft  16,  the 
length  from  the  capital  to  the  taruB,44reet.  The  shaft 
is  flnelj  fluted  in  G2  diviaiona :  *t  its  lower  extremity 
begin  a  cincture  aud  a  lonis,  tbe  firaC  two  inchea  in 
depth,  and  the  Utter  one  fool,  fiom  whence  devolve* 
the  pedeatal,  ahaped  like  the  cup  and  leaves  of  the  pen- 
dent lotmi  tbe  capitals  having  been  Mumovnled  by  tbe 


double  semi-hull.  Behind  the  HaH  of  Xerxes  wv  Ihe 
so-called  HaU  of  Hundred  Columna,  M  the  south  of  whicb 
are  indicaliooa  of  another  atnictore,  which  Foguiaoa 
tenna  the  Centxal  EdiSce.  Next  aling  the  west  fmt 
alood  the  Palace  of  Dariua,  and  to  the  aouth  the  Palaa 
of  Xerxa,  meaeuring  about  86  feet  eqnare,  aimilariy  dec- 
onled,  and  of  aimtlar  grand  proportiona.  For  a  funba 
and  more  minute  deacription,  see  Le  Bmra,  Vay.  m 
Laamt,  iv,  301;  Chardin,  ii,  110;  Niebubr,  Batt  m 
Arabim,  etc,  ii,  l«l;  Sir  R  K.  Porter,  TVonfa,  i,  E7«; 
iitm:i,AnalKNatioiH,i,»l;  Rich,  AenJoH  ■•  Car- 
(KMon,  ii,  SlS-232;  Ferguaaon,  Palaea  <if  NiiKttk  a^ 
Pertpolit  SfMored,  p.  89 ;  Tanx,  JV'bm'M  and  Pmrft 
'm,  p.860:  Unher,  A  Jountryfiom  Landam  la  Parf- 
uiii,  p.  682,  etc  Peraepolis  ia  aboat  four  mike  fnia 
laUkhr,  the  earlifst  occurrence  of  wbich  nuoe  appt«n 
on  a  coin  of  the  Uohanimedan  conquerors  of  Poiii, 
almck  St  this  place  A.H.94  =  A.D. 712;  and  as, Bcont- 
ing  to  Mr.  Ferguaeon,  *^  Pasargada  bad  been  the  royil 
reaidence  of  the  AtJuenwnidag  [0airiXtiov  apxaitr, 
Sirabo,  XV,  8,  7],  so  Persepolia  became  the  new  loss 
when  Dariua  removed  to  Istakhr — the  latls  hsriait 
been,  in  all  agea  anbeeqnent,  iJu  city  par  txtrSar^ 
(Ferguaeon.p.M;  V«ui,J\'».(Mid/Vr«.p.aB7,«l>  ft 
ta  cuiioui  that,  while  Herodotus  and  olher  asdeni  wrii- 
en  mention  Suss,  Babylon,  and  Ecbalana,  iw  contem- 
porary  author  mentiona  Persepolia;  and  moreover  Ihtj 
"mark  the  portions  of  the  year  xbich  tbe  Peniaii  ano- 
archa  used  to  spend  at  their  several  Rcidences  in  ancti 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  year  vaanl  for 
Persepolis"  (Heeren,  AiuOie  fi'atiimt,  i,  9!2).  Atheima 
{Dapnotoph.  xii,  &I3,  F),  however,  say*  that  Ibe  Penan 
kings  mided  at  Persepolia  during  the  autumn  of  fsirti 
vear ;  but  statements  of  other  wrilen  (Xeooph.  Cfrnf. 
viii,  6,  22 ;  Piularch,  Dt  ExiL  lil,  10)  leave  this  bhs- 
tain.  Notwithstanding,  it  camiot  be  doabted  thai  i> 
was  s  royal  residence,  and,  as  Sitaba  (xv,  p.  Ttt)  mitHL, 
after  Susi,  the  richest  city  of  tbe  Peraans.  See  Paasu. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  expcditiDn  d 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  lo  T^rsa  ia  Tttf  diAnatly  re- 
lated in  1  Hacc  vi,  1,  !:  It  i*  tben  staled  tbal  Aoti- 
Dchua, "  hai-iog  heard  aay  that  EljimaiB,  in  tbe  coualrT 
of  Perna,  waa  a  city  (im  iirrtv  'KXuftntQ  if  rp  Htptih 
roXit :  iin  iimy  Jv  'EXufUf  Jtr  ry  IJifiviii  voJuci  Cti 
Mex.)  greatly  reoowited  for  ricbei^  hItct,  and  gaU,aiid 
hat  then  waa  in  it  a  very  rieb  temple,  wbcnin  van 
averinga  of  gold,  and  breaitplates  and  ahieUs,  whick 
Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  kii%  vbs 
r«gned  Brat  among  tbe  liredan^  had  kA  then,  eaiM 
and  taught  to  take  the  city  and  to  qxal  it,"  bst  wis 
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defeated  in  the  atteinpC     Thia  account  i>  Arietl^  rol- 

biwed  by  Joeephua  (_A<A  lit, 9,  l),who  add*  that  it  ww 
the  [empla  erf  Diua  igaiiut  whicb  the  espeditioii  was  , 
inade — a  fact  alao  recorded  by  Polytnug  (xxxi,  11),  but  I 
by  Appian  (Sgr,  66)  stated  M  have  been  tba 
Venus.  Theae  atalements  noeire  «ome  co. 
rrom  tbe  temple  of  tbe  goddeet  "Naniea"  being  men- 
tioned a»  Tuited  by  Antiochiu  {2  Mace  i,  lS-16).  Na- 
ntes hai  been  idendfled  with  bacb  Artemis  and  Aphro- 
dite, and  IB  evidently  the  'Avaint  of  Straba  (st,  p.  58S), 
the  iwnKii  pa^rium  of  the  Persians,  Medea, 


(For 


if  this  deity,  ne  Hon 


r,  161 ;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  684.)     See 

the  Maccabees  and  in  Joeephua,  in  both  of  which  Ely- 
mais  is  called  "  a  city,"  for  all  hisEotUns  and  geogra- 
ph«»  call  it  a  pCDvince  (Smith,  Did.  of  Clatt.  Biog. 
a.  V.  Elymais),  and  it  is  even  »  particulaiiaed  in  the 
Cod.  A  Inc. ,-  and  Strabo  especially  (z  vi,  p.  744),  who  men- 
tious  three  temides — of  Belua,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  call- 
ed Azora — does  not  place  them  in  the  city  of  Elymaia, 
but  at  diSeimt  placea  in  the  oaunCr]'  of  tbe  Eljmcana. 
It  was  tbe  temiJe  of  Belus  that  iras  attacked  by  Anti- 
ochus  tbe  Gmt  in  RC.  187,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
people,  who  rose  in  its  defence  (Strabo,  (.  c  xvi,  1, 18; 
DimL  Siaxnix,  15;  comp.  uviii,  8;  Justin,  mii,  eh. 
i),  against  tbe  opinion  of  Auieliua  Victor  (Ot  Virts 
lUaA  M),  who  aaya  ha  was  slain  by  bis  attendants  dni^ 
ing  the  carousals.  Taking  the  fbllawing  facts  into  eon- 
stderation — 1.  That  Penepolia,  aocording  to  the  account 
of  moot  biatoriana,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  all  the 
ireaaures  carried  away;  2.  that  the  expedition  of  An- 
tiochoa  Epiphaoes  thereto  is  only  recorded  in  the  2d 
Mace.;  B.  that  Antiochua'a  father  had  already  made 
an  attack  on  the  temple  of  Elymais,  which  was  perhaps 
an  inducenwnt  for  the  eon  to  do  the  same;  4.  that  the 
expedition  Ui  Elymaia  and  to  its  temple — tbe  ddty  of 
whicb  ia  aamed — ia  not  only  iDentioned  in  tbe  1st  and 
Sd  Msec,  bat  ia  also  recorded  by  Polybius  and  Ap- 
pian— it  seems  more  piobable  that  it  was  against  an  Kfy- 
auHn  temple  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  directed  his 
attack,  an  opinion  that  has  been  already  advanced  by 

(irimia  (^Kurtg^.  ex^,  Handi.  m  den  Apokr.) Kitto. 

See  Rawliuson,  Ana  Monarchia,  iv,  ZS7  aq.;  A'artA 
^iiKr.Jier.  [Sas,p.7.     See  Ahtiochih  EpiFHAHsa. 

Feraetu,  tbe  name  of  a  Grecian  character  In  my- 
thology, was  tbe  son  of  Zeoa  and  Danafi,  and  grand- 
Boa  of  Acrisiua.  Acrisios  had  bean  warned  by  an 
OTscle  that  ha  should  be  killed  by  the  band  of  tbe 
son  of  DanaE,  so  be  sbnt  her  ap  in  a  braien  tower.  Zens 
visited  her  there  In  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and 
became  tbe  father  ot  Peraena.  Hence  be  ia  called  A  u- 
riyaia.  When  Acrieins  discovered  tbe  blrtb  of  the 
boy,  he  put  both  him  and  hia  mother  into  a  cheat  and 
Ciiat  it  into  the  aea,  bnt  Zens  carried  it  ashore  at  Seri- 
pboa  (and  there  Peraena  waa  brought  up),  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  where  Polydectes  reigned,  who,  wiabing  to 
get  rid  of  him  to  be  free  In  hit  approacbea  to  DanaC, 
with  whom  be  had  become  enamoured,  sent  Fersens, 
when  yet  a  y«nth,  to  bring  the  bead  of  tha  Qorgan 
Mednaa,  on  tbe  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  present  it 
as  a  bridal  gift  to  HIppodaniia.  Perseus  set  forth  un- 
der the  protection  of  Athena  and  Hermn,  the  former 
of  whom  gave  bim  a  mirror,  by  which  be  could  see  the 
moneter  withoat  looking  at  her  (fbr  that  would  have 
changed  him  into  stone);  the  latter,  a  sickle;  while 
the  nymphs  provided  him  with  wiaged  aandala,  and  a 
belmct  of  hades,  or  invisible  cap.  After  nnmerons 
vonderful  adventures,  be  reached  the  abode  of  Medu- 
sa, who  dwelt  near  Tarteasos,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. 
sod  succeeded  in  cutting  off  her  head,  which  be  put 
into  s  bag  and  carried  off.  On  his  return  he  visiMd 
Ethioide,  where  he  liberated  and  married  Andromeda, 
by  whom  be  aubeeqnently  bad  a  oDmerous  family,  and 
arrived  at  Seliphos  in  time  tn  rescue  his  mother  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  too  ardent  addresaea  of  Poly- 
dectes, whom,  along  with  same  of  bis  companbn*,  ha 
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changed  into  atone.  After  this  he  want  to  Argoa, 
from  which  Aciiiiua  fled  to  Theasaly,  bnt  Parsens  fol- 
lowed him  in  disguise,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn. While  taking  part  in  tbe  games  there,  be  threw 
the  discos  in  such  a  way  that  Acriaioa  was  killed  by  it, 
without  Persens's  intention.  Then  Persens  aasnmed 
the  vacant  throne.  Peneos  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  according  to  Hcrodo- 
tns  in  Egypt  too.  Jn  ancient  works  of  art  tbe  figure 
of  Peneua  much  resembles  that  of  Hermes.  See  Voll- 
mer,  Mj/tiohffiicAet  WdrterbiKh,  a.  v, ;  Mrs.  Clement, 
Sacred  and  UgtmJary  Art  and  MftioL  p.  476, 1T9. 

Pei'aenn  {Hipatvi,  the  name  originally  of  a  myth- 
ological Greek  character,  Vulg.  Pirttt),  the  eldest  (il- 
legitimate or  supposititians  7)  sonof  Philip  V  and  last 
king  of  Macedonia.  After  hia  Other's  death  (B.C. 
ITS)  be  continued  tbe  preparations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  war  with  Rome,  which  was  seen  to  be  iaevftable. 
Tbe  war,  which  broke  out  in  B.C.  171,  was  at  lint  ably 
sustained  hv  Fersens;  hut  In  168  he  was  defeated  by 
L.  fmilina'PaullUB  at  Pydna,  and  shortly  afterwarda 
surrendered  with  hia  family  to  hia  conquerura.  He 
graced  the  triumph  of  Paulina,  and  died  in  honorable 
recrement  at  Alba.  The  defeat  of  Fersens  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Macedonia,  and  extended  even 
to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  (1  Mace,  vili,  G). 


It,  all  w 

PtfrMiweranoe  i*  the  oontinnanoe  In  any  deaign, 
state,  opinion,  or  course  of  aetlon.  In  theologteal  sci- 
ence the  prnetwranct  of  tie  tatmU  ia  a  doctrine  ao 
oamed  which  teaches  that  those  who  are  tmly  coo- 
verted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  never  finally  and  to- 
tally till  from  grace,  but  ahall  hold  oal  to  t/!e  tmd  and 
be  saved.  This  doctrine  bas  afforded  considerable 
matter  for  controveray  between  the  Calvinlata  and 
Arminians,  tbe  tbrmer  maintaining  this  doctrine  of 
Final  Perseverance,  tbe  latter  denying  It.  We  ahalt 
briefly  state  the  argoments  of  the  Calvinlsls  and  the 
objections  made  by  the  Armlniana. 

Theadvocatea  of  tha  doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance 
fonnd  their  belief  npon  the  decree  of  God,  whaeby  be 
has  predestinated  the  elect  to  graco  and  glory;  in- 
ferring that  therefore  they  will  cert^nly  peiserere ; 
and  arguing  that  their  perseverance  i«  a  part  ot  their 
election,  for  God  has  decreed  to  keep  such  penona 
that  they  shooM  not  ta.W.  (The  Kbie  passage  very 
generally  quoted  to  prove  the  petaeVBrance  of  the 
aaintf,  in  connection  with  tbreordlnation,  nncondl. 
Uonai  election,  etc.,  ia  Rom.  vili,  !8-eO.)  It  ia  thoa 
stated  in  the  Westminster  Aaaembly'a  Coafsesion  of 
Faith;  "They  whom  Ood  hath  accepted  in  hia  ba- 
kivsd,  eflectually  called  and  sanctified  b^  bis  Spirit, can 
neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  ftom  tbe  state  of 
grace ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  ther«n  to  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved."  Aocording  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theory  of  regeneration,  tbe  soul  is  choeen  tiy 
God  from  eternity,  its  converaion  and  regeneration  are 
wholly  the  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  work,  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  God  for  his  own  good  pleasure,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  abandoned  by  him.  Or,  to  qoote 
again  tbe  words  of  the  Westmioster  Asaeiably's  Con- 
fession of  Futh,  "This  perssrarance  of  the  s^nts  de- 
pends not  upon  their  own  free-will,  bnt  upon  the  Im- 
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mutabUity  of  the  decree  of  election,  flowing  firom  the 
free  and  unchangeable  love  of  €rod  the  Father ;  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  merit  and  intercession  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  abiding  of  the  Spbit,  and  of  the  seed  of 
God  within  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of 
grace — from  all  which  ariseth  also  the  certainty  and 
infitllibility  thereof."  **The  perfections  of  God,"  says 
Buck,  "are  a  strong  argument  to  prove  this  doctrine. 
(1.)  God,  as  a  Being  possessed  of  infinite  love,  faith- 
fulness, wisdom,  and  power,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
suffer  any  of  his  people  finally  to  fall  into  perdition. 
This  would  1)0  a  reflection  on  his  attributes,  which  are 
all  pledged  for  their  good,  as  a  father  of  his  family. 
His  love  to  his  people  is  unchangeable,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  the  objects  of  it  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another  (John  xiii,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  17 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  8).  His 
faithfulness  to  them  and  to  his  promise  is  not  founded 
upon  their  merit,  but  upon  his  own  will  and  goodness ; 
this,  therefore,  cannot  be  violated  (Mai.  ill,  6 ;  Numb, 
zxiii,  19).  His  wisdom  foresees  every  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  is  capable  of  removing  it,  and  directing  them 
into  the  right  path.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  his 
wisdom,  after  chooeing  a  right  end,  not  to  choose  right 
means  in  accomplishing  the  same  (Jer.  x,  6, 7).  His 
power  is  insuperable,  and  is  absolutely  and  perpetual- 
ly displayed  in  their  preservation  and  protection  (I 
Pet.  i,  5).  (2.)  Another  proof  of  tins  doctrine  is  their 
union  to  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done  for  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  chosen  in  him  (Eph.  i,  4),  united  to  him 
(Eph.  i,  28),  the  purchase  of  his  death  (Rom.  viii,  84 ; 
Tit  ii,  14),  the  objects  of  his  intercession  (Rom.  v,  10 ; 
yiii,  34 ;  1  Jolm  ii,  1, 2).  Now  if  there  be  a  possibility 
of  their  finally  falling,  then  this  choice,  this  union,  his 
death  and  intercession,  may  all  be  in  vain,  and  rendered 
abortive ;  an  idea  as  derogatory  to  the  divine  glory,  and 
as  dishonorable  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  possibly  can  be. 
(8.)  It  is  proven  also  fh>m  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  to  communicate  grace  and  strength  equal  to 
the  day  (PhU.  i,  6 ;  2  Cor.  i,  21, 22).  If,  indeed,  divine 
grace  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  mun,  if  by  his  own 
power  he  had  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  grace, 
then  it  might  follow  that  he  might  relapse  into  an  op- 
posite state  when  tliat  power  at  any  time  was  weak- 
ened ;  but  as  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  not  pro- 
duced by  any  native  principles  in  themselves,  but  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening,  confirm- 
ing, and  establishing  them,  of  course  they  must  perse- 
vere, or  otherwise  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  this  Di- 
vine Agent  (Rom.  viii,  9 ;  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  John  iv,  14 ;  xvi, 
14).  (4.)  Lastly,  the  declarations  and  promises  of 
Scripture  are  ver}'  numerous  in  favor  of  this  doctrine 
(Job  xvii,  9;  Pea,  xdv,  14;  cxxv;  Jer.  xxxii,  40; 
John  X,  28;  xvii,  12;  lCor.i,8,9;  lPeti,5;  Prov. 
iv,  18),  all  of  which  could  not  be  true,  if  this  doctrine 
were  &lse." 

According  to  the  Arminian  theology,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  equally  ready  and  willing 
to  act  upon  all  hearts ;  its  efficacy  over  seme  rather 
than  others  depends  solely  upon  their  own  ftree-will  in 
choosing  Christ,  and  yielding  to  the  Influence  of  the 
Spirit ;  hence,  if  they  thereafter  choose  again  to  reject 
Christ,  and  steel  themselves  against  the  continuing  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  can  do  so,  in  which 
case  they  are  said  to  have  fkllen  fh>m  grace.  This 
possibility  of  the  final  apostasy  of  the  saints,  Armin- 
ians  assert  on  the  authority  of  Heb.  vi,  4,  as  well  as  of 
the  many  warnings  against  falling  away  which  the 
Scriptures  contain  (Ezek.  vil,  20;  itfviii,  24;  Heb.  vi, 
8, 6 ;  Psa.  cxxxv,  8-6),  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  foretold 
as  a  future  event  that  some  should  fidl  away  (Matt 
xxiv,  12, 18;  John  xv,  6 ;  Matt,  xili,  20,  21),  and  that 
many  have  in  tact  fallen  away,  as  David,  Solomon, 
Peter,  Alexander,  Hymennus,  etc.  This  last  point 
has  become  of  so  much  importance  in  the  controversy 
that  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  maintain  ihat  they  may  tempo- 
rarily ftill  away  into  sin,  and  suffer  loss  by  their  in- 


consistency and  backsliding,  and  also  that  those  casei 
in  which  seeming  Christians  abandon  their  Christiu 
profession  and  hope  altogether,  are  explained  by  tt» 
declaration  that  the  conversicm  in  such  cases  wma  a 
spurious  one.     The  Calvinists  go  even  so  flv  as  to 
claim  that  **  the  difference  between  Arminian  and  Cal- 
vinist  on  thb  subject,  though  very  considersble,  is  less, 
practically,  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  since 
both  agree  that  one  may  give  all  the  external  eviden- 
ces of  having  commenced  a  Christian  liib,  and  yet  fall 
away  and  be  finally  lost   The  real  difierenoe  between 
them  is  that  the  Arminians  bold  that  in  sncb  a  case 
the  professor  of  religion  was  really  a  Christian,  but 
lost  liis  religion  by  turning  his  back  upon  Cloist; 
wliile  the  Calvinist  holds  that  the  appearances  were 
deceitful,  and  the  proibssed  Christian  was  never  really 
a  child  of  God"  (Dr.  Lyman  Abbott);  or,  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards says  of  €tU  apostates,  *'They  had  no  root,  no  oil 
in  their  vessels."    To  thb  mode  of  arguing  the  ques- 
tion Arminians  take  decided  exception,  since  the  £arc 
that  professed  saints  do  not  persevere  does  not  prove 
that  all  real  ones  will  do  so.    More  propa>ly  expressed, 
the  Calvinistic  proposition  stands  thus:   ^'/Vr/rsBei 
sots/s  do  not  penevere.     Tkenfoi-e  ail  real  samis  «^7 
persevere,^*    The  exposure  of  the  hypocrite  the  Armin- 
ian denies  to  be  proof  that  the  real  saint  cannot  apos- 
tatize, and  though  David  and  Peter  were  finally  re- 
stored, it  does  not  prove  that  either  bad  grace  in  his 
heart  at  the  time  of  his  fall.     "  To  assert  tihis,"  says 
Nash,  **in  the  case  of  David,  is  to  assert  that  a  mar- 
derer  and  an  adulterer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  ia 
him ;  and  to  assert  it  in  the  case  of  Peter,  is  to  assert 
that  a  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  grace  and  yet  pn>- 
fiinely  deny  Christ."    Besides,  this  doctrine  abeolstelr 
places  the  Christian  higher  than  Adam  stood  in  hb 
primeval  state.    See  PKRFEcnoif.    Even  in  his  firrt 
trial  Adam  could  fall.     According  to  Calvinism,  the 
Christian  has  reached  a  point  where  he  can  no  wan 
be  liable  to  fall  fh>m  God.     It  also  removes  the  de- 
cision of  a  question  from  its  proper  jurisdiction— tbe 
final  judgment — and  places  it  at  the  point  of  conver- 
sion.    It  teaches  that  when  a  person  becomes  tmty 
converted  he  is  absolutely  astttred  of  eternal  Ufe,  sat! 
of  course  his  meetness  for  heaven  is  prospectively  set- 
tled, and  therefore,  granting  the  conversion  to  be  gen- 
uine, the  judgment-day  becomes  a  Ikrce.   But  the  nmt 
common  objection  raised  by  the  Arminians  is  that  tlie 
doctrine  of  final  perseverance  makes  men  cardess  cea- 
ceming  virtue  and  holiness,  and  supersedes  the  we 
of  means  and  renders  exhortation  unnecesssir.    Iti 
advocates,  however,  reply  that  this  oljvfection' is  not 
valid  against  them,  **  the  true  doctrine  of  PerseTcr- 
ance  of  Saints  l>eing  one  of  penevennce  in  hotioesii, 
and  giving  an  encouragement  to  a  confidence  of  fiasl 
salvation  which  is  not  connected  with  a  present  sod 
even  an  increasing  holiness,'*  or,  as  Abbott  puts  k: 
**  Both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  agree  in  urging  sll 
professed  Christians  to  exercise  diligence  in  makiag 
their  calling  and  election  sure,  the  one  that  ther 
be  not  deceived,  the  other  that  they  los*  not  what  tber 
have  gained."    The  Church  of  England,  without  {■«- 
nouncing  any  authoritative  opinion  on  this  qnestkMi, 
declares  in  the  16th  Article  that  '*  after  we  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  siajr  depart  from  grsot 
given,  and  fall  into  sin ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  may 
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required,"  is  the  sentiment  of  Hooker,  in  his  sermoe 
on  The  Certainty  and  PerpOnUg  of  FaM  m  Che  Btet 
See  Beza,  Prmcipies;  Whitby  and  Gill,  On  Ae  Fut 
PohU;  Calvin,  IntHMee,  bk.  iii,  ch.  28;  WillistaB. 
Harmony  o/Dmne  Truth  (art.  on  Persev.) ;  Cole,  Sof- 
erdynty  of  God;  Booth,  Reign  of  Grace;  Doddridge, 
Lectwree,  lect.  179;  Turrethi,  Con^,  rAsoft^M,  loe.  14, 
p.  156;  "Wltsins,  (Economia,  lib.  ill,  ch.  18;  Toplady, 
Works,  V,  476;  Ridgley,  Bo^  of  DMmiy,  qn.  79; 
Wesley,  Worke,  vi,  60;  Fletcher,  Workt;  Watraa, 
InttitiUeei  Hall,  Help  to  Zion'e  Tramiien;  Newton, 
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Worii!  Edwanto,  Worh$,  iii,  609-682;  Dwigbt,  Tho- 
olog^y  serm.  87  ;  Fnller,  Workt ;  Goodwin,  Wwkg^  p. 
238,  280;  Conningbam,  Hitt.  TkeoL  i,  865  sq. ;  ii,  490 
sq. ;  Hodge,  Doctrmal  Tkeohgjf  (see  Index) ;  Whate- 
ly,  at.  Ptml  (essay  iv) ;  Browne,  Expo$.  ofiheXXXIX 
A  rUdea ;  BriL  and  For.  £v,  Seo,  xxzt,  222 ;  CkritUan 
Jiemanbr.  Jan.  1866,  p.  168;  ChruiUm  Journal,  vol. 
viu ;  NeTin,  in  Mercer^.  Smf»  1867,  p.  78,  197 ;  Grif- 
fin, Park  Stnet  Lecturet}  Soott,  Synod  o/Dort,  p.  220 ; 
Oliveis,  Per$fVi  ranee ;  Nash,  Perteverance.   (J .  H.  W.) 

Persia  (Heb.  Para»\  D*?tt ;  native  FttT9,  thought 
to  be  either  from  the  Zend  P^,  **pnre*'  or  **  splen- 
did," or  from  FaroMk  [V^^B],  **a  horse,"  that  animal 
being  abundant  there ;  Sept.  IIcp<»'c ;  ^ulg.  Pfrtfa)^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  interior  countries  of  Hither 
Asia,  varying  greatly  in  application  according  to  time 
and  circumstances.  (The  following  account  of  it  is 
based  upon  that  of  Rawlinson,  in  Smithes  Did.,  with 
material  additions  from  other  sources.)   See  Pebskan. 

I.  Extent  and  Phynoal  Feakireg. — The  name  is  used 
in  two  or  three  senses  geographically  and  historically. 

1.  **  Persia"  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no 
very  large  dimensions  on  the  Pe  sian  Gulf,  which  is 
still  known  as  Farg,  or  FctrtUtan,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
"west  by  Sosiana  or  £lam,  on  the  north  by  Media,  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  Car- 
mania,  the  modem  Kerman.  It  was,  speaking  gener- 
ally,  an  arid  and  unproductive  region  (Herod,  iz,  122 ; 
Arrian,  £a^.  Alex,  v,  4 ;  Plato,  Leg.  iii,  p.  696,  A) ;  but 
contained  some  districts  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
worst  part  of  the  country  was  that  towards  the  south, 
on  the  borders  of  the  gul^  which  has  a  climate  and 
soil  like  Arabia,  being  sandy  and  almost  withoat 
streams,  subject  to  pestilential  winds,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  particles  of  salt.  Above  this 
miaerable  region  is  a  tract  very  far  superior  to  it, 
consisting  of  rocky  mountains — the  continuation  of 
Zagros — among  which  are  found  a  good  many  fertile 
valleys  and  plains,  especially  towards  the  north,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shiras.  Here  is  an  important  stream, 
the  Bendamir,  which,  flowing  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Merdasht  and  by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is 
then  separated  into  numerous  channels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  and,  after  fertilizing  a  large  tract  of 
country  (the  district  of  Kuijan),  ends  its  course  in  the 
salt  lake  of  Baktigan.  Vines,  oranges,  and  lemons 
are  produced  abundantly  in  this  region ;  and  the  wine 
of  Shiraz  is  celebrated  throughout  Asia.  Farther  noith 
an  arid  country  again  succeeds,  the  outskirts  of  the 
Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  Kerman  to  Kasen- 
deran,  and  from  Kashan  to  Lake  Zerrah. 

Ptolemy  (jGeogr.  vi,  4)  divides  Persia  into  a  num- 
ber of  provinces,  among  which  the  most  important  are 
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Parataoenb  on  the  north,  which  was  sometimes  reck- 
oned to  Media  (Herod.  1,  101 ;  Steph.  Byx.  ad  voc. 
OapairoKa),  and  Mardyen^  on  the  south  coast,  the 
country  of  the  Mardi.  The  chief  towns  wero  Pasar- 
gadsB,  the  ancient,  and  Penepolis,  the  later  capital* 
PasargadsB  was  situated  near  the  modem  village  of 
Murgaub,  42  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Persepolis,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  capital  till  the  time  of  Dart- 
u«,  who  chose  the  far  mon  beautiful  site  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bendamir,  whera  the  Chehel  Minar,  or  *' Forty 
Pillars,"  still  stand.  See  Pbbsepoms.  Amon^  other 
cities  of  less  importance  were  Parsetaca  and  Gabe  in 
the  mountain  country,  and  Taoc^  upon  the  coast.  See 
Strab.  XV,  8,  §  1-8 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi,  26,  26 ;  Ptolem. 
Geogr.  vi,  4 ;  Kinneur,  Persian  Empire,  p.  64-80 ;  Mal- 
colm, HieL  ofPtrM,  i,  2;  Ker  Porter,  TractU,  i,  468, 
etc. ;  Rich,  Journey  from  Buskire  to  Pertq>o/%8,  etc. 

2.  While  the  district  of  Fars  is  the  true  original 
Persia,  the  name  b  more  commonly  applied,  both  in 
Scripture  and  by  profiine  authors,  to  the  entire  tract 
which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Persian  empire.  This  empire  extended  at 
one  time  from  India  on  the  east  to  Egypt  and  llirace 
upon  the  west,  and  included,  besides  portions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Jaxartes  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  the  sooth.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (iii,  89),  it  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty governments,  or  satrapies ;  but  firom  the  inscriptions 
it  would  rather  appear  that  the  numiier  varied  at  dif- 
ferent time?,  and  when  the  empire  was  most  flourish- 
ing considerably  exceeded  twenty.  In  the  inscription 
upon  his  tomb  at  Kaksh-i-Rustam,  Darius  mentions 
no  fewer  than  thirty  countries  as  subject  to  him  be- 
sides Persia  Proper.  These  are— Media,  Susiana,  Par- 
thia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
Arachosia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  S<^thia,  Bab- 
ylonia, Ass3rria,  Arabia,  E^ypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Saparda,  Ionia,  (European)  Scythia,  the  islands  (of 
the  ^gean),  the  country  of  the  Scodra,  (European) 
Ionia,  the  lands  of  the  Tacabri,  the  Budians,  the  Gush- 
ites  or  Ethiopians,  the  Mardians,  and  the  Colchians. 

The  name  "  Persia"  is  not  found  in  the  older  records 
of  the  Bible,  but  after  the  Babylonian  period  it  occure 
frequently  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20, 22 ;  Ezra  iv,  6  sq. ;  vi, 
14  sq. ;  Estb.  i,  8 ;  viii,  10;  1  Mace,  i,  1),  meaning  the 
great  Penian  kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus.  The  only 
passage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  designates  the  tract 
which  has  been  called  above  "  Persia  IVoper*'  is  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  6.     See  Elam. 

&  Modem  Perdn  or  **  /roii"  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  great  plain  of  Khiva,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia ;  on  the  east  by 
Bokhara,  AfghaniBtan,  and  Beloochistan ;  on  the  south 

by  the  Strait  of  Ormuz  and  the 
Pereian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  Asiat- 
ic Turkey.  It  contains  about 
646,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  greut 
table-land  or  elevated  plateau, 
which  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
east  side  is  almost  a  dead  level ; 
but  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
is  covered  with  a  broad  belt  of 
mountain-region,  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  tracts  of  desert 
and  small  fertile  plains.  The 
mountain -system  of  Penia  has 
its  root  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Taurus,  Armeni- 
an, and  Caucasian  chains.  The 
Taurus  chain  enten  Penia  a  lit- 
tle to  the  north-east  of  Lake 
Van  and  then  turns  in  a  south- 
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easterly  direction,  ramifying  into  nnmerons  paral- 
lel chains,  which  traverse  the  west  and  sooth  of  the 
coantry,  covering  it  for  a  width  of  from  100  to  830 
miles.  At  its  south-eaBtem  extremity  this  chain  joins 
the  Jebel-Abad,  which  runs  eastward  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  proyince  of  Rerman,  and  forms  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  plateau.  The  range  is  generally 
limestone,  and,  like  all  other  mountains  of  the  same 
character,  presents  many  eaves  and  grottos.  The 
province  of  Azerb^an,  in  the  north-west,  is  almost 
wholly  mountainous.  On  the  east  side  of  Azerbijan, 
a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  separated  from  it,  however, 
by  the  valley  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  runs  south- 
wards  at  some  little  distance  fiom  and  parallel  to 
the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
which  it  becomes  more  elevated,  and  as  the  majestic 
range  of  the  Elbun  takes  an  easterly  direction,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  Caspian  coast  at  a  distance  va- 
rying firom  12  to  €0  miles.  On  reaching  Astrabad  it 
divides  into  three  great  parallel  ranges  of  somewhat 
inferior  elevation,  which  pursue  first  an  east,  and  then 
a  south-east  direction,  joining  the  Paropamisns  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Many  of  the  hills  in  the  Elburs  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow;  and  the  highest  peak, 
Mount  Demavend,  is  more  than  20,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Persian  mountains  are  mostly  of  a  primitive 
character ;  granite,  porphyr}%  feldspar,  and  mountain 
limestone  enter  largely  into  their  composition;  they 
also,  in  great  part,  exhibit  indications  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion—  Demavend  itself  l>eing  evidently  an  extinct 
volcano;  and  the  destructive  earthquakes  which  are 
still  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Persia  indicate  the  presence  of  subterranean  fires. 
The  Elburs  on  the  north,  the  Zagros  on  the  west,  the 
Kerman  mountains  on  the  south,  and  Afghanistan  on 
the  east,  are  ihe  boundaries  of  the  Persian  plateau, 
which  ranges  from  2000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  lowest  portion  being  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  in  the 
north-west  of  Khorassan,  which  has  2000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea ;  while  the  avprage  elevation  of  the 
whole  plateau  above  the  sea  is  about  8700  feet.  The 
lower  level,  out  of  which  the  upland  rises,  is  called  the 
Dnshtistan,  or  **  Level  Country,"  and  stretches  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz, 
south  of  the  Bakhtiyari  and  Kerman  ranges,  and  also 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  it  and  the  Elburs. 
The  aspect  of  the  plateau,  diversified  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  with  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plains, 
is,  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected, 
dreary  and  forbidding.  The  interior  mountains  are 
ever}*  where  bare  and  arid,  unrelieved  by  trees  or 
shrabs,  and  present  the  appearance  of  huge  masses 
of  gray  rock  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  starting  in 
abrapt  ridges  fh)m  the  level  plain.  The  plains  are 
equally  unattnctive ;  and  those  which  are  not  deserts 
consist  either  of  gravel  which  has  been  washed  down 
fh>m  the  mountain  slopes  or  accumulated  into  deep 
and  extensive  beds  during  some  former  revolution  of 
nature,  or  of  a  hard,  dry  day.  To  render  such  a  coun- 
try fertile  requires  the  presence  of  abundant  water ; 
but,  unfortunately  ibr  Persia,  nature  has  been  remark- 
ably sparing  in  this  respect  The  whole  of  the  east 
and  centre  of  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  riv- 
ers ;  the  country  south  of  the  Kerman  mountains  is 
very  meagrely  supplied,  the  rivers,  such  as  they  are, 
being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  western  and  the 
Caspian  provinces. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  the  north  half  of 
Kerman,  the  east  of  Irak-Ajemi,  which  form  the  great 
central  plain,  and  detached  portions  of  all  the  other 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  forming  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  surface  of 
Persia,  are  desert.  In  some  parts  of  this  waste  the 
surface  is  dr}*,  and  produces  a  scanty  herbage  of  saline 
plants ;  in  other  parts  it  is  covered  with  salt  marehes, 
or  with  a  dry,  hard,  salt  cnist,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able thickness,  which  glitters  and  flashes  in  the  sun- 


light, foreing  the  traveller  on  these  inbos|iitabl«  wastei 
to  wear  a  shade  to  protect  his  eyes;  but  by  fiu-  the 
greater  portion  of  this  reidon  consists  of  sand,  some- 
times so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  be  shifted  hither 
and  thither  by  the  slightest  breeze.  This  great  cen- 
tral desert  contains  a  few  oases,  but  none  of  great  ex- 
tent. The  largest  of  the  salt  deserts  of  Fieraia  is  the 
^^Dasht  Beyad,'*  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  of  Khorassan,  which  lies  in  the  nortb-weat  of 
that  province,  and  is  400  miles  in  length  by  250  miles 
in  breadth.  Some  parts  of  Persia,  however,  are  of  ex- 
ceeding  fertility  and  beauty;  the  immense  valleys, 
some  of  them  100  miles  in  length,  between  tbe  variooi 
ranges  of  the  Kerman  mountains,  abound  witii  tbe 
rarest  and  most  valuable  v^etabie  prodnctiona :  g;rest 
portions  of  the  inrovinoes  of  Fans,  Khasiatan,  Aidelan, 
and  Azerbijan  have  been  lavishly  endowed  by  nstaie 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  while  the  CaspiaD 
provinces,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Elbnrx,  an 
as  beautiful  as  wood,  water,  and  a  fine  climate  ^a 
make  them — ^the  mountain-sides  being  doihed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  plains  studded  with  nature's 
choicest  products. 

The  climate  is  necessarily  very  varied.  What  tbe 
Younger  Cyrus  is  reported  to  liave  said  to  Xenophoo 
regarding  the  climate,  "  that  people  periah  with  oiM 
at  the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with 
heat  at  the  other,*'  is  literally  true.  F>ersia  may  be 
considered  to  possess  three  climates — ^that  of  tbe  aootii- 
em  Dushtistan,  of  the  elevated  plateau,  and  of  the 
Caspian  provinces.  In  the  Dushtistan,  Uie  antumail 
heats  Jire  excessive,  those  of  summer  more  totenl^ 
while  in  winter  and  spring  the  climate  is  dellgfatfuL 
The  cold  is  never  intense,  and  snow  seldom  fitils  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Kerman  range.  Tbe  rains 
are  not  heavy,  and  occur  in  winter  and  apring.  The 
district  is  extremely  healthy.  On  the  plateau,  the 
climate  of  Fan  is  temperete,  and  as  we  proceed  north- 
wards, the  climate  improves,  attaining  ita  greatest  per- 
fection about  Ispahan.  Here  the  winters  and  saaw 
mors  are  equally  mild,  and  the  regularity  of  the  sea- 
sons appears  remarkable  to  a  stranger.  To  the  north 
and  noith-west  of  this  the  winters  are  severe ;  and  in 
Kurdistan,  the  greater  part  of  AzerbQan,  and  the  re- 
gion of  the  Elburs,  the  climate  is  quite  alpine.  Tbe 
desert  region  of  the  centre  and  east,  and  the  countrr 
on  its  border,  suffer  most  opfHreasive  heat  doiia; 
summer  and  piereing  cold  in  winter.  The  Caspiin 
provinces,  from  their  general  depression  below  the 
sea-level,  are  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  In  80000* 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  their 
winters  are  mild.  Rains,  however,  are  fkvqoent  and 
heavy,  and  many  tracts  of  low  country  are  marshjT 
and  extremely  unhealthy.  With  tbe  exoqilioa  ^ 
the  Caspian  provinces,  the  atmosphere  of  Penia  b  re- 
markable above  that  of  all  other  oountriea  for  its  dry- 
ness and  purity,  a  fact  frequently  proved  by  exposing 
pieces  of  polished  iron  to  the  action  ci  the  air,  sad 
finding  whether  or  not  they  rust. 

II.  rnhahkants,-^!.  Clasiifioatum  o/the  PopnUmotL-^ 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  were  divided  iate 
ten  tribes,  of  which  three  were  noble,  three  agrieults- 
rel,  and  four  nomadic  Tbe  noble  tribes  were  tbe 
PasargadsB,  who  dwelt,  probably,  in  tbe  capital  sad 
its  immediate  neighborhood ;  the  Maraphiaaa,  who  sie 
perhaps  represented  by  the  modem  Mdji,  s  IVrsan 
tribe  which  prides  itself  on  its  antiquity ;  and  tbe 
Maspians,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  Tbe 
three  tribes  engaged  in  agriculture  were  called  tbe 
Panthialseans,  the  Derusisans,  and  tbe  Germaniem, 
or  (according  to  the  trae  orthography)  tbe  Canas- 
nians.  Tliese  last  were  either  the  actual  Inbabitawt* 
of  Kerman,  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  remaind 
in  Persia  while  their  fellow-tribesmen  occupied  tbe 
adjoining  region.  The  nomadic  tribes  are  said  t» 
have  been  the  Dabi,  who  appear  in  Scripture  as  the 
'*  Dehavites*'  (Eira  iv,  9),  the  Mardl,  aMNDtainecis 
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rjmoDB  fbr  their  thlerUli  babftl  (3t«ph.  B7>.),  to- 
gttber  irith  tha  Sagartlaiu  and  lh>  DcrbicM  or  Dn>' 
picl,  colonist*  from  ths  ngicmi  euC  at  ths  Cupiui. 
The  royal  race  or  the  AetuHDenidn  wh  a  phratij  or 
clan  of  the  Paaa^ada  (Hetud.  1, 1S6) ;  to  wbich  It  ia 
probable  Cbat  most  of  the  noble  houHB  llkeiriu  be- 
longed. Little  it  heard  of  the  Haimphians,  and  noth- 
ing of  tha  UaapUns,  in  falator^j  it  la  therefore  evident 
that  their  nobility  was  very  Inferior  to  that  of  the  lead- 
ing tribe. 

The  modem  population  of  Pania  is  naturally  divlai- 
ble  into  two  claaaea.  tha  settled  and  (he  nomad.  Tha 
settled  population  are  chiefly  Ti^ika,  the  descendaota 
of  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  iatermixture  i  ' 
foreign  blood— Tarklah,  Tartar.  Arab,  Armenian,  < 
Georgian.  To  this  claaa  belong  the  agiiculturista, 
marchaata,  artisana,  ate.  From  having  long  been  i 
pubject  race,  they  have  to  a  large  extent  lost  thai' 
ttatural  independence  and  nuDllneaa  of  character,  ant 
acqnirad,  instead,  habits  of  dishoneaty,  servility,  am 
cunning.  The  Tajiks  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiits 
rect,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  remaining  Parsees 
(q.  V.)  or  Qnabret  who  are  fonnd  In  Kerman  and 
Van,  and  still  retain  their  parity  of  race  and  religious 
faith.  The  nomad  or  pastoral  tribes,  or  eylata  (ryl,  a 
clan),  ue  of  four  dlMlaet  races — Turliomans,  Kurds, 
LQurs,  and  Arabs.  Their  orgsniiation  ia  very  similar 
to  that  wbich  formerly  aubsisted  among  the  Highland 
clans  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  the  former 
are  nomad,  while  the  latur  inhabited  a  flxed  locality. 
Each  tribe  ia  ruled  by  ita  hereditary  chief  (ujali),  and 
nnder  him  by  the  heads  of  the  cadet  branc^hos  (UreJit) 
ofbisflimily.  Of  the  four  races,  tha  TnrliDniBn  I  ' 
far  the  moat  nnmcrons,  and  forma  at  the  preaeni 
the  mliug  race  In  Persia.  The  Kurds  an  few  in  i 
ber,  the  grealer  part  of  their  country  and  race  being 
under  the  sway  otTorkey.  The  Arabs  are  also  few 
in  number,  and  at  the  present  day  can  bardly  be  dis- 
tingniabed  fnm  tiM  Peralans,  having  adopted  both 
their  mannera  and  language.  Tbe  Lflurs  are  of  near- 
ly pure  Penian  blood.  Tbe  nomad  races,  especially 
the  Turtomana,  profess  tbe  Sunni  creed ;  they  are  dia- 
lingaished  from  the  Ta]ika  by  their  courage,  manli- 
neas,  and  indapendance  of  cbaracter ;  but  they  are  in- 
veterate robbera,  and  since  tbtdr  entrance  into  tha 
country  in  the  10th  century  it  haa  continually  been 
dlKtracted  by  civil  wan  and  revnlationa.  The  whole 
population  of  Persia  ia  eatlmsted  in  round  numbera  at 
10,000,000,  of  whom  8,000.000  are  nomads  (200,000  of 
these  being  Arabs).  Classed  according  to  their  rs- 
ligiouB  belief,  they  stand  tbusr  7,600,000  are  Shiitas; 
!K)O,0OO  are  unorthodox  Shirtes;  I,MW,0OO  are  Sun- 
nitea ;  while  tbe  remaining  600,000  are  made  up  of 
Christiana  of  all  denominationa  (including  200,000 
Armenuuis.  100,000  Nestorians).  along  with  Jews, 
Guebres,  etc. 

3.  Ckarader  and  Cuiiomi.—Ths  govemment  of  Per- 
sia waa  despotic,  though  thara  aaama  to  have  been  a 
council  nfstatc,  composed  perhapa  of  the  aeven  princes 
who  "seethe  king' a  face"  (KjTa  vii,  M;  Eatb.  1,  H). 
These,  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  may  have  been  the  aix 
magnatea  or  thair  representatives  ("  hie  weli-wlahers," 
as  he  numea  them)  who  conapired  with  Dariua  agadnat 
tbe  pseudo-Smerdis,  along  with  a  prince  of  tha  royal 
house.  Tha  MiTereigD  often  admlniBtered  judgment 
promptly  and  personally,  though  he  waa  approached 
with  tedloua  and  stately  formalitiea,  as  if  in  anme  sense 
lie  waa  an  impersonatian  of  Ormoid.  The  council 
might  apeak  laithfuliy,  as  did  Artabanus  to  Xerxea; 
or  they  mUbt  be  as  compliunt  as  when  they  told  the 
same  monarch  tliat,  though  there  was  no  law  permit- 
ting him  to  marry  hia  aister,  tlien  was  a  law  allowing 
him  to  do  «a  he  pleased.  The  Spartan  embvsy  ra- 
fnaed  to  do  the  required  homage  to  Xar&es,  as  in  their 
opinion  it  amountad  to  raligioua  worship.  In  PInUnh 
{Therviit.  i')  reference  ia  made  to  the  king,  who  was 
to  be  worahipped  ivf  r/rrtva  ^inv,  "as  the  Image  of 
VII.--Qflfl 


Ood,"  and  Cnrtlns  tells  ns  bow  much  Alexander  cov- 
eted this  deifcatjon  (riii,  6, 11).  The  seven  princes 
of  the  empin  seem  to  have  been  regarded  also  as  rep- 
resenting tha  aeven  nawjiat^iaiKfa  who  stand  tiafare 
ths  throne  of  Ormuid.  The  sculptures  at  Persepolis 
tell  the  same  stoiy,  and  tbeViiparad  directs  prayer  t« 
to  be  oSbred  "to  the  ruler  of  tha  country"  (Spiegel, 
£rdf>,  p.  74).  The  aatrape  appointed  by  Darius  are 
caUed  in  Hebrew  CIB-l^driK,  in  Greek  attrpamK. 
in  old  Peraian,  aa  on  the  inscriptions,  lUAlatrt^ia— the 
K  In  the  Hebrew  form  being  uiually  inaertad  before 
tbe  Persian  JUat.  A  dlatrict  or  amaller  portion  of 
country  waa  put  under  s  nriD,  or  preftet  (Eath.  tii, 
1!  I  Ezra  viii,  86),  tbe  word  bring  aUied  to  the  familiar 
term  pacha.  This  name  Ib  applied  to  the  Fenian  gov- 
ernor west  of  the  Euphntee  (Neb.  a  7, »;  111,7);  also 
to  the  governor  of  Judau,  as  Zerubhatiel  (Hag.  i,  1 ;  ii, 
2;  andNeh.v,H;  xil,26).  Another  term  given  to  a 
Jewish  prefect  ia  "the  Tirahatha,"  applied  to  Neharal- 
ah(Neb.vtii,9;  comp.  Eira  ii,  SSi  Neh.vil,66).  The 
Utie  probably  maana,  as  QeseniiiB  saya,  "your  sereni- 
ty," or,  as  wo  have  it,  "  moat  dread  aovaraign."  The 
royal  scribes  kept  a  regular  Journal  of  Jodidal  pro- 
cedure, and  these  "chronicles"  were  deposited  In  tbe 
chief  citlea.  Thus  in  Eira  we  read  of  tbe  "  houaa  of 
the  rolls,"  in  which  search  was  made,  by  command  of 
Darius,  for  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  Citds  concerning 
the  Jews  and  Jeruaalem,  and  the  "  record"  waa  found 
in  the  palace  at  Achmetba  (Etra  vi.  ]).  In  Esther  oc- 
curs also  this  incident  (vi,  1,  S):  "On  that  night  could 
not  the  king  sleep;  and  be  oommanded  to  bring  tbe 
book  of  recivrds  of  tbe  chronicles;  and  they  were  read 
before  the  king.  And  it  was  found  written  that  Hor- 
decal  had  told  of  Bigthana  and  Tereeb,  two  of  the 
king's  chamberlaina,  tbe  keapen  of  the  door,  who 
sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king  Abasuerus"  (see  iXro 
Esth.  X,  2).    When  the  anamtes  of  Daniel  were  afraid 
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that  the  king  might  relent  towards  a  favorite,  they 
pressed  upon  him  thla  constitutional  maxim,  "Sign 
tbe  writing,  that  it  be  not  changed,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Uedes  and  Peniana,  wbich  altareth  not" 
As  the  king  solemnly  admitted  the  maxim,  he  was 
again  pressed  with  it ;  "  Know,  O  king,  that  ths  law 
of  the  Hedea  and  PersUna  ia,  that  no  decree  or  eta  tute 
wbich  the  king  establisbcth  may  be  changed"  (Dan. 
rl,  IG).  We  are  not  to  infer  from  such  language  that  a 
royal  decree  was  in  every  sense  irrevocable,  or  trcyond 
the  power  of  modiHcation  or  repeal.  But  ths  wcardi 
imply  that  edicts  could  not  be  cspricioasly  altered,  and 
[hat  the  despot  was  tuund  and  regulated  by  past  de- 
cisions and  precedents.  The  book  of  Esther  showF, 
moreover,  how  a  decree,  though  it  could  not  be  re- 
versed, might  easily  be  neutraliied.  The  Jews  marked 
out  fur  assassination  got  warrant  to  defend  themselvss, 

ployment  of  poata  and  means  of  conveyance.  A  vivid 
picture  of  such  an  orgauiiation — scribes,  translators, 
and  courier*— is  given  in  Esth.  viii,  9, 10.  Tha  ayatenj 
ia  described  by  Herodotus  (riii,  98).  "  Kothing  mor- 
tal," he  saya,  "travels  so  fast."  Relays  of  man  and 
horees  ware  stationed  at  due  distances,  and  licenae  waa 
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gfren  to  the  coorian  to  prsM  mra,  honei,  ud  aUpa 
ioto  tbait  mttIo.  This  lervlca  waa  called  dyyapifiov 
— aTuar  word  meining  "  work  without  p»y."  Baw- 
linion,  bawever.  luggeMs  other  danvatJong.   Tba  verb 

Penian  ajyapos;  and  Paraiu  domiutlon  bronfihttha 
word  into  Paleatine.  Compsra  MUX.  v,  il ;  Mark  it, 
21,  wban  ths  Terb  ia  rendend  in  the  flnt  insUnca 
"  compel  thee  to  go,"  and  in  the  »cond  !■  applied  to 
the  •oldlen  fordni;  Simon  to  cony  Christ'*  croaa.  Tba 
Penian  nTanaea  vara  ruBed  parti;  in  money  and 
partly  in  kind.  The  qoeen'i  wardratie  and  toilet  were 
provided  for  by  oartain  dietricts,  and  they  were  named 
according  to  the  articla  which  they  were  taxed  to  fur. 
niih— one  lieinj^  called  the  Qneen's  Veil  and  anotbcr  tba 
Queen's  Girdle.  Tbe  court,  according  to  Ctailaa,  con- 
•Uted  of  an  immenn  retinue.  The  only  irater  which 
tba  king  drank  waa  that  of  the  Choaipea ;  the  aalt  on 
his  table  waa  Imported  from  Africa,  and  the  wlue  tnna 
Syria.  Atbenana  (Iv)  depicts  at  length  the  royal  ett- 
qnetta  and  extnvagance,  such  aa  wa  have  it  in  tiia 
flrat  chapter  of  Bather.  The  snrveillana  of  (he  ha- 
rem waa  GominiCted  to  eunncha,  and  the  aaraglio  was 
often  the  real  governing  power.  The  resldencea  of 
the  monarchs  of  Peraia  (who  called  themselvea  "king 
of  king*;"  aee  Gesan.  Am.  i,  892  ;  cooip.  Barfoy,  Pen, 
f  aiiuuob-.  p.  54, 67,  t»)  were  Tariona.  Paaa^ada,  with 
ita  royal  tomb*,  waa  moat  ancient.  Persepolia  roaa  not 
very  Ear  tnta  it,  and  became  a  treaeuie-city.  Aftar 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babyloniau  kingdom,  Cjrua, 
while  preaerving  a  regard  for  Che  more  ancient  citiea 
of  the  emjHTe,  aeeme  to  have  thought  Babjloo  a  more 
anitabla  place  Tot  the  oietiopolii  of  AiLa;  but  a*  it 
might  not  be  politic,  if  it  were  poaaibla,  to  make  a 
■trange  place  the  oentra  of  bia  kingdom,  be  foonded  a 
new  city,  Soia,  where  be  waa  atlU  on  Persian  ground, 
and  yet  not  far  distant  fhnn  Babylon,  lliere  waa  alao 
Ecbatsna,  the  Uedtan  capital.  These  several  royal 
abodes  aeem  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  later  mon- 
archa,  according  to  tbe  aeason  01  the  year. 

Among  the  people  there  were  mlnuto  distinctions 
ofrankand  forrnal  saloUtiouB.  When  two  persons  of 
equal  station  met,  they  kissed  on  tbe  lipa ;  if  one  was 
of  alightiy  lower  rank,  the  klaa  was  on  the  cheek;  and 
where  the  dilferauce  waa  great,  the  Inferior  prostrat- 
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ed  himself  on  the  gimmd.  They  diaok  wine  tn  larga 
qoandtka,  and  often  nuder  ha  influence  fiiraiaUy  de- 
liberated on  public  afiaira.  Polygamy  was  freeJy  psifr 
Ijeed.  No  one  was  pnC  to  death  for  a  first  oSac*.  bai 
fenxlty  waa  often  shown  to  captives  or  rebels.  Duin 
himseUaayaof  Phraivtea,  "lent  off  hia  aoac  and  fe 
ears.    Uawas  diaioedatmydoor;  alltbe  kingdoo  bt- 


dhim 


fiehistan,  ooL  ili).    The  sereri^  of  n 


n  King  patting  hts  Foot  on  an  Kaeaj. 


alavea  was  wisely  reatraiaad  (Herod.  I,  US,  etc).  Tic 
Penian  youth  were  taught  three  thin^ — intwiv,  u' 
Toiiim,  lai  (iXq3({te3ai— "  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  tB 
apeak  truth"  (Herod.  1, 186).  The  Perriana  had  nedt 
no  small  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  eapedally  in  at<:lu- 
tectnre,aatheniin«Df Parsepolisteeti:^.  Theseslsle- 
ly  and  Imposing  mina  stand  on  a  levelled  pUUni. 
t^aed  above  several  terraces — tbe  ascent  b^ng  by  a 
atatr,  or  double  fligbt  of  atops  the  gnndeat  in  tba 
world,  and  yet  ao  gndoal  In  It*  rise  that  the  travtUo 
may  ride  up  on  horaeback.  Tbe  stonea  are  of  dark 
gray  marble,  often  axquisiKly  polished.  Coloeeal  bulb 
guuded  the  ttmA  of  the  portals,  and  tbe  acnlptnrta  in 
not  anlika  those  of  Assyria,  The  space  on  tbe  up^ 
platform  stretches  north  and  south  SiO  ftet,  and  est> 
and  weatBSO  feet,  and  1*  now  covered  with  btoken  r^K 
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halB,  ahafti.  etc..  of  beaatirDl  woAmmnahip.  Tbc  piU 
Imrs  are  uiwiged  in  four  diviikiDi — *  cenlral  gmap  ilx 
deep  avenr  my,  ul  uHviiaccd  bod;  of  twclvB  in  two 
raDlu,«iid  tha  uom  namb«r  fluking  the  centre  (Sir  R. 
K.Porter).  Tbe priacip^ ■putment* >r« Bdomtd with 
■nilptares  uid  lan-relleb,  suob  a*  the  king  on  his 
thnine  uid  fait  courtierB  ■round  faim,  witii  procaniona  of 
Wkrriots.capdvee,  and  burera  of  tribute.  TheHtcnlp- 
tares.msnyofthemoftbe  period  of  DuiDi  and Xerxaa, 
Terify  the  daacrlptiona  of  Herodotoa  ■Dd  XtDophon. 
The  royal  pluanre-gHrdena  and  huntlag-grouadB  were 
named  D^ID,  in  Greek  impajfuroc.  The  orlgitwl  term 
ia  an  old  Kjutem  one,  and  it  is  rain  to  aeek  for  a  Greek 
derivation.  Tlie  kinus  were  puslonately  fond  of  bunt- 
tni;,  and,  ai  exhibited  on  the  rock  aculpturea,  aeem  to 
bare  followed  the  putime  In  a  truly  Eutom  maaner. 
The  aoldieni  were  armed  with  bow*  and  short  (pears, 
and  protected  with  small  helmets  on  their  heads,  and 
stwl-aealed  tunics  on  their  bodiea.  In  war  they 
fought  bravely,  bnt  without  diacipline,  generslly  gain- 
ing their  victories  by  the  vigor  of  their  tirat  attack ; 
If  they  were  WrenuoUily  reeisted,  they  aoon  flagged  ; 
>Dd  If  they  snffered  a  repnlne,  all  order  was  at  once 
lost,  and  the  retreat  apeedily  became  a  rout.  The  old 
PerdaD  dreu— tightand  dose-attiDg— was  soperseded 


!rslau  Warrlun.    (from  tha  PsrHpolliaii  Ui 


nnder  Cyrai  hy  the  more  flowing  Median  veslments 
and  on  the  Per«epalitan  monumenta  the  PsTslanEi  ap 
pear  "  In  long  lobei,  wilh  their  ball  floatiog  behind, ' 


Peniao  Costa  me>. 

The  Peraians  were  a  people  of  lively  and  Impressible 
miods,  brave  and  impetaoiu  in  war,  witty,  passionate, 
6ir  Oriantala  tmthfol,  not  without  aome  ipirlt  of  nen- 
emsily,  and  of  mora  iotellectnal  capacity  than  the  gen- 
enUity  of  Aaiatica.  Their  faulta  were  vanity,  impul- 
sivenees,  a  waDt  of  ptrseveraoce  and  solidity,  and 
an  almost  ilavlab  spirit  of  aycophanoy  and  servility 
lowanla  thdr  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus 
thej  were  noted  tot  the  almpIlciCy  of  their  habits, 
which  oftred  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Inxurionsneta 
of  the  Hedaa ;  bnl  from  the  date  of  tlie  Median  over- 
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throw  this  rimptichy  began  to  decline^  aod  It  was  not 
very  long  before  their  maonera  became  as  eott  and  ef- 

emlnate  as  those  of  any  of  the  eonqnered  peoples. 

8,  Laagaage.  —  The  spoken  language  of  the  am^ent 
Feraiana  was  closely  akin  lt>  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  India  (MtSehaitz,Jiaiidb«c/idB-  Peniidim 
Spracif,  Elbing,  IBSS,  Svo).  We  find  it  in  its  wriiest 
stage  in  the  Zendsveeta— the  sacred  booh  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  however,  it  is  corrupted  by  a  large  ad- 
mixtore  of  later  form&  The  inscriptiona  of  the  Acbie- 
menisn  kinga  give  ui  the  language  in  its  second  stage, 
and,  being  free  from  these  later  additiooa,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  towards  determining  what  was  primitive, 
and  what  more  recent  in  this  type  of  speecli.  The  ear- 
liest form  of  the  written  characteia  was  the  conMfonn 
(q.  v.).  Modem  Peniaa  ia  a  degenerate  repiesenlative, 
being  a  motley  idiom  largely  impregnated  with  Arabic  i 
still,  however,  both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary,  it 
ia  mainly  Aryan  i  and,  historically,  it  moat  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  just  asllalian 
ia  of  Latin,  and  modem  of  sncient  Qreek  (see  Adeluog, 
«ittriAK,i,265aq.;  Fruik,  DePeriidU  Lingua  el  Gtnio 
[Norimb.  1809] ;  Wsbl,  Gttch.  (L  Morstrdmd,  SpraiAt 
u.  Lilfratur,  p.  129  «q.;  Laaseo,  in  the  ZeiluAii/l  f. 
dit  KumU  da  lUargalaada,  VI,  iii,  488  sq.). 

i.  Rdigion.  —  The  religion  which  the  Peraiani 
bronghtwith  them  into  Penia  Proper  seems  (o  have 
been  of  a  veiy  simple  charscter,  differing  from  nato- 
ral  religion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply  (aiot- 
ed  with  dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the  Per> 
Nana  worshipped  one  Supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  A  vra-miada  (Orai]iasdes)_a  term  aignif^'ing 
(as  ia  believed)  "the  Great  Giver  at  Life."  Prom 
Oramasdes  came  all  blessings—"  be  gave  (be  earth, 
he  gave  the  heavens,  he  gave  mankind,  he  gave  life 
to  mankind"  (InscriptionB,  poMim)— be  settled  the 
Persian  kings  npon  their  thro  nee,  strengthened  them, 
,_  eeUhliahed  them,  and  granted  them  victory  aver  all 
their  euemies.  The  royal  inscriptioiu  rarely  men-  ' 
tion  any  other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
inaicate  a  slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdea 
IB  "  the  chief  of  the  gods,"  so  that  there  are  other  gods 
besides  him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evidently 
Milhra  (q.  v.),  who  ia  sometimes  invoked  to  protect  the 
monarch,  and  ia  beyond  ■  doubt  identical  with  "the 
sun."  To  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  Milhra  waa  proba- 
bly attached,  as  in  India,  the  warship  of  the  moon,  un- 
der the  name  of  Tloma,  at  the  third  greatest  god.  En- 
tirely separate  ftum  these  —  their  active  resister  and 
antagonist— wu  Akraum  (Arimaaius),  "the  DeaCb- 
dealing"  —  the  powerftd,  and  (probably)  self-exieCing 
Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty, 
sin,  death,  and  all  other  evils,  had  their  origin.  Ahri- 
man  waa  Satan,  carried  to  an  eictreme--believed  to  have 
an  existence  of  bis  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting 
and  defying  God.  Ahriman  could  create  spirits,  and  as 
the  beneficent  Auramaida  had  sunoonded  himself  with 
good  angels,  who  were  the  minialers  of  hia  mercies  to- 
wards mankind,  ao  Ahrimau  had  lorrounded  himself 
with  evil  Bpiril^  to  carry  out  his  malevolent  purposea. 
Worship  waa  confined  to  Anramaida  and  hia  good  spir- 
ila;  Ahriman  and  his  dsmona  were  not  worshipped,  but 
only  hated  and  feared.    See  Ormuzd. 

The  character  of  the  original  Peiuan  worahip  waa 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herod- 
otus asserts  (Herod,  i,  ISl ;  camp.  BeK.  Itucr.  coL  i,  par. 
11,  i  6);  but  they  hsd  probably  few  altars,  and  cer- 
tainly no  imagee.  Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  had 
any  priests.  Procnaions  were  farmed,  and  religious 
chants  were  lung  in  the  temples,  consisting  of  prayer 
and  praise  intermixed,  whereby  the  favor  of  Auramasda 
and  hia  good  spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the 
worahipperaL  Beyond  tbu  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  reltgiooa  ceremonies.  Sacriflco,  apparently, 
were  unusual,  though  thank-olferinga  may  have  been 
made  in  the  lemplea.     See  Parbekb. 
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From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Perriant,  as  iiDiDi- 
grants,  into  their  new  territory,  they  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion  of  the 
Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western  Aaia,  had 
long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
gion lying  between  Mesopotamia  and  India.  The  es- 
sence of  thb  religion  was  worship  of  the  elements — 
more  especially  of  the  subtlest  of  all,  fire.  It  was  an 
ancient  and  imposing  system,  guarded  by  the  venerable 
hierarchy  of  the  Magi,  boasting  its  fire-altars  where 
fn>m  time  immemorial  the  sacred  flame  had  burned 
without  intermission,  and  claiming  to  some  extent  mys- 
terious and  miraculous  powers.  The  simplicity  of  the 
Aryan  religion  was  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact 
¥dth  this  powerful  rival,  which  presented  special  at- 
tractions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was  a 
short  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  after  which  the  rival 
systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism  was  retained,  together 
with  the  names  of  Auramazda  and  Ahriman,  and  the 
special  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  under  the  appel- 
lations of  Mithra  and  Homa;  but  to  this  was  super- 
added the  worship  of  the  elements  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  Magianism,  including  the  divination  to  which 
the  Magian  priesthood  made  pretence.  The  worship 
of  other  deities,  as  Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later 
addition  to  the  religion,  which  grew  more  complicated 
as  time  went  on,  but  which  always  maintained  as  its 
leading  and  most  essential  element  that  dualistic  prin- 
ciple whereon  it  was  originally  based.     See  Maoi. 

III.  History, — In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian, or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India.  The  first 
Fargard  of  the  Veudidad  seems  to  describe  their  wan- 
derings in  these  countries,  and  shows  the  general  line 
of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  east  to  west,  down 
the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then,  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Khages  and  Media.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  tbe  period  of  these  movements; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to 
B.C  880,  at  which  time  the  Assjrrian  kings  seem  for 
the  first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes 
east  of  Mount  Zagros.  Probably  the  Persians  accom- 
panied the  Medes  in  their  migration  from  Khorassan, 
and,  after  the  latter  people  took  possession  of  the  tract 
extending  from  the  river  Kur  to  Ispahan,  proceeded 
still  farther  south,  and  occupied  the  region  between 
Media  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  of 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
B.C  they  occupied  South-eastern  Armenia,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  had  removed  into  the  country 
which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name.  The  leader  of 
this  last  migration  would  seem  to  have  been  a  certain 
Achtemenes,  who  was  recognised  as  king  of  the  newly 
occupied  territory,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of 
the  Achiemenidae,  about  B.C.  700.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Persia  between  this  date  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  The  crown  appears  to  have  descended  in  a  right 
line  through  four  princes — Teispes,  Cambyses  I,  Cyrus 
I,  and  Cambyses  II,  who  was  the  father  of  Cyrus  the 
the  Conqueror.  TeTspes  must  have  been  a  prince  of 
some  repute,  for  his  daughter  Atossa  married  Phama- 
cen,  king  of  the  distant  Cappadocians  (Diod.  Sic.  ap. 
Phot.  BibUotkec.  p.  1158).  Later,  however,  the  Persians 
found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  growing  strength 
of  Media,  and  became  tributary  to  that  power  about 
fi.C.  680,  or  a  little  earlier.  The  line  of  native  kings 
was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration was  probably  untouched;  but  external  indepen- 
dence was  altogether  lost  until  the  revolt  under  Cynia. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  revolt  took 
place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  stories  told 
by  Herodotus  (i,  108-129)  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  {Fr, 
66)  are  internally  improbable;  and  they  are  also  at  va- 


riance with  the  monnments,  which  prove  Cyras  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  Persian  kuig.  See  Ctbits.  We 
must  therefore  discard  them,  and  be  ooDteni  t»  know 
that  after  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  sobjeecioii, 
the  Persians  revolted  from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  with  them,  and  finally  sncceededl,  not 
only  in  establishing  their  independence,  but  in  changing 
places  with  their  masters,  and  becoming  tbe  ruling  peo- 
ple. The  probable  date  of  the  revolt  is  B.C  55S.  Iti 
success,  by  transferring  to  Persia  the  dominion  pte- 
viously  in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,  placed  ber  at 
the  head  of  an  empire  the  bounds  of  which  were  the 
Ualys  upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north.  Bab- 
ylonia upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  aalt  desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  led  on  to 
others.  Croesus,  the  Lydian  monarch,  who  had  anited 
most  of  Asia  Minor  under  his  sway,  venturing  to  attack 
the  newly  risen  power,  in  the  hope  that  it  was  not  yet 
firmly  established,  was  first  repulsed,  and  aiterwaods 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  CyruS)  who  took  his 
capital,  and  added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominioiOL 
This  conquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submbeion 
of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus^  and  Lycia.  Tbe  eat- 
pire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  towaids  tbe 
north-east  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  overran  tbe  flat 
countries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting  a  city,  which  be 
called  after  himself  (Arrian,  JSxp.  Alex,  iv,  3),  on  tbe 
Jaxartes  (Jihfin) ;  after  which  he  seems  to  have  pushed 
his  conquests  still  farther  to  the  east,  adding  to  his  do- 
minions tbe  districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Setstaa, 
and  Beloochistan,  which  were  thenceforth  indnded  in 
tbe  empire  (see  Ctesias,  Pers,  Exc  §  5  et  sq.;  and 
comp.  Pliny,  ff.  AT.  vi,  28).  In  B.C.  589  or  538  Baby- 
lon was  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defence  fell  befbie 
his  irresistible  bands.  See  Babylon.  Thia  victuiy 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the  Jews. 
The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  oppressed  race- 
like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols — and  professms  c^  a 
religion  in  which  to  a  great  extent  they  cocJd  sympa- 
thize. This  race,  which  the  Babylonian  roonarchs  had 
torn  violently  from  their  native  land  and  settled  in  tte 
vicinity  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to 
their  own  country;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable 
edict  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (2-4).  Thss 
commenced  that  friendly  connection  between  the  Jews 
and  Persians  which  prophecy  had  already  foreshadowed 
(laa.  xliv,  28 ;  xlv,  1-4),  and  which  forms  so  remarkaUe 
a  feature  in  the  Jewish  history.  After  the  oonqoest  of 
Babylon,  and  the  consequent  exten»on  of  his  empire  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  Cyrus  might  have  been  expected 
to  carry  out  the  design  which  he  is  said  to  have  ento^ 
tained  (Herod,  i,  168)  of  an  expedition  against  EgypL 
Some  danger,  however,  seems  to  have  threatened  tbe 
north-eastern  provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
purpose  was  changed ;  and  be  proceeded  against  the 
Massagettt  or  the  Derbices,  engaged  them,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  He  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus, 
twenty-nine  years. 

Under  his  son  and  snccessor,  Cambyses  III,  tbe  con- 
quest of  Egypt  took  place  (B.C.  525),  and  the  Pemlaa 
dominions  wero  extended  southward  to  Elephantiae 
and  westward  to  Euesperidse  on  the  North-Africaa  ceasL 
This  prince  appears  to  be  the  Ahasoenis  of  £zra  (iv,  6), 
who  was  asked  to  alter  Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jars, 
but  (apparently)  declined  all  interferenoew  We  hare  ia 
Herodotus  (bk.  iii)  a  very  complete  acooant  of  his 
like  expeditions,  which  at  first  resulted  in  the 
above  mentioned,  but  were  afterwards  uttsuooea8fii],siid 
even  disastrous.  One  army  perished  ia  an  attempt  t* 
reach  the  temple  of  Amroon,  while  another  was  reduced 
to  the  last  straits  in  an  expectition  against  Etfaiopi& 
Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  mislortoaes  that, 
in  the  absence  of  (Cambyses  with  the  army » a  ooo^afaey 
was  formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magiao  prieaCt 
Gomates  (Ganmata)  by  name,  professing  to  be  Sosnlis 
(BaidiyaX  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his  brother  Canby- 
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sea  had  pot  to  death  secretly,  obtained  quiet  possesrion 
of  the  throne.  GambyBes  was  in  Syria  when  news 
reached  him  of  this  bold  attempt;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  seised  with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  de- 
apairing  of  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  he  fled  to  the  last 
resort  of  the  unfortunate,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide 
(^Bekistyn  InaeripHon^  coL  i,  par.  11,  §  lOj.  His  reign 
had  lasted  seven  years  and  five  mouths. 

Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  without  a 
struggle,  master  of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  His  situation, 
however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and  delicacy.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
fellow-religionists,  whose  object  in  placing  him  upon 
the  throne  was  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Magianism 
over  the  dualism  of  the  Persians.  It  was  neoewary  for 
him  therefore  to  accomplish  a  religious  revolution, 
which  was  sure  to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on 
which  his  claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based, 
and  to  prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two  aims 
was  difficult;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates  soon  dis- 
carded the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course  which  must 
have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel  that  their  ruler 
was  not  only  no  Achemenian,  but  no  Persian.  He  de- 
stroyed the  national  temples,  substituting  for  them  the 
fire-altars,  and  abolished  the  religious  chants  and  other 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed 
the  policy  of  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade 
by  an  edict  the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
iv,  17-22).  See  Artaxbrxbs.  He  courted  the  favor 
of  the  subject  nations  generally  by  a  remission  of  trib- 
ute for  three  years,  and  an  exemption  during  the  same 
space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod,  iii,  67).  To- 
wards the  Persians  he  was  haughty  and  distant,  keep- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  his  person,  and 
seldom  showing  himself  beyond  the  walls  of  bis  palace. 
Such  conduct  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  proud 
people  which  held  the  first  place  among  his  subjects, 
and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having 
after  some  months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke 
out,  beaded  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Uystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was  crowned 
with  complete  success  Gomates  quitted  his  capital, 
and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  fort  in  Media,  was 
pursued,  attacked,  and  slain.  Darius  then,  as  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  after  his  father  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne,  was  at  once  acknowledged  king.  The  reign 
of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months. 

The  first  efforts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its  purity. 
He  "rebuilt  the  temples  which  Gomates  the  Magian 
had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the  people  the  religious 
chants  and  the  worship  of  which  Gomates  the  Magian 
had  deprived  them**  (Bek,  Inacr.  col.  i,  par.  14).  Ap- 
pealed to  in  his  second  year  by  the  Jews,  who  wished 
to  resume  the  construction  of  their  Temple,  he  not  only 
allowed  them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but  as- 
sisted the  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues,  where- 
by the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early 
itB  his  sixth  year  (Ezra  vi,  1-15).  During  the  first 
part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
was  diaturbed  by  numerous  revolts.  The  provinces  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  those  exemptions  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and 
hoped  to  rtiake  off  the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he 
could  grasp  firmly  the  reins  of  government.  The  first 
revolt  was  that  of  Babylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to 
be  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and  exe- 
cuted the  pretender.  Shortly  afterwards  a  far  more 
extensive  rebellion  broke  out.  A  Mede,  named  Phranr- 
tes,  came  forward,  and,  announcing  himself  to  be  "  Xa- 
thrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyazaree,**  assunaed  the  royal 
title.  Media,  Armenia,  and  As^rria  immediately  ac- 
knowledged him — the  Median  soldiers  at  the  Persian 
court  revolted  to  him— Parthia  and  Hyrcania  after  a 


little  while  declared  in  his  favor — ^while  in  Sagartia  an* 
other  pretender,  making  a  similar  claim  of  descent  from 
Cyaxares,  induced  the  Sagartians  to  revolt;  and  in 
Mai^iana,  Arachotia,  and  even  Persia  Proper,  there 
were  insurrections  against  the  authority  of  the  new 
king.  His  courage  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by 
the  valor  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some 
satraps,  carried  him  successfully  through  these  and  other 
similar  difficulties ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  five  or 
six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne  as  any  previous  monarch.  His  talents  as  an  ad- 
ministrator were  upon  this  brought  into  play.  He  di- 
vided the  whole  empire  into  satrapies,  and  organized 
that  somewhat  complicated  system  of  government  on 
which  they  were  henceforth  administered  (RawUnson's 
Herodotust  ii,  555-568).  He  built  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  at  Persepolis,  and  another  at  Susa.  See 
Pkbsepous;  Shusham.  He  also  applied  himself,  like 
his  predecessors,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire ;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Scythia,  from 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace ;  conquered  Thrace, 
Pteonia,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  west,  and  a  large 
portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides  (apparently)  bring- 
ing into  subjection  a  number  of  petty  nations  (see  the 
Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription).  On  the  whole  he  must 
be  pronounced,  next  to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  how- 
ever, clouded  by  revMses.  The  disaster  of  Mardonins 
at  Mount  Athos  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of 
Datis  at  Marathon ;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  avenge  the  blow,  Egypt  roee  in  revolt  (B.C 
486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  declared  itself 
independent.  In  the  palace  at  the  same  time  there  was 
dissension ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years, 
the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (B.C.  485),  leaving  his 
throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and  ungovemed  pas- 
sions, it  was  evident  that  the  empire  had  reached  its 
highest  point  of  greatnees,  and  was  already  verging  to- 
wards its  decline. 

Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  by  Atoeaa,  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  first  son  bom  to  Darius  after  he 
mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  have  obtained  the  croMm 
in  part  by  the  favor  of  his  father,  over  whom  Atoesa 
exercised  a  strong  influence,  in  part  by  right,  as  the 
eldest  male  descendant  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire. His  first  act  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjection 
(RC.  484),  after  which  he  begva  at  once  to  make  prep- 
arations for  his  invasion  of  Greece.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  the  Ahasuerns  of  Esther.  See  Arasubrus. 
The  great  feast  held  in  Shushan,  the  palace,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Yashti,  fall 
into  the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedition,  while 
it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  house  for  the  **  princes 
of  the  provinces,"  who  would  from  time  to  time  visit 
the  court,  in  order  to  report  the  state  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  war.  The  marriage  with  Esther,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  falls  into  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  his  flight  from  Greece,  when  he  un- 
doubtedly returned  to  Susa,  relinquishing  warlike  enter- 
prises, and  henceforth  devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  seraglio.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which 
ended  so  disaatrously  for  the  invaders.  Persia  was 
taught  by  the  defeats  of  Salamis  and  Platssa  the  danger 
of  encountering  the  Greeks  on  their  side  of  the  iEgean, 
while  she  learned  at  Mvcal^  the  retaliation  which  she 
had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  the  hands  of  her  in- 
furiated enemies.  For  a  while  some  vague  idea  of  an- 
other invasion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
court;  but discreeter  counsels  prevailed,  and,  relinquish- 
ing all  aggressive  designs,  Persia,  from  this  point  in  her 
history,  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to 
muntain  her  own  territories  intact,  without  anywhere 
trenching  upon  her  neighbors.  During  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her  coasts. 
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and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  provinces;  but  at  last,  in 
B.C.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, who  then  continued  on  terms  of  amity  for  hidf  a 
century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (B.C.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  the 
Greeks  MoKpoxupi  or  "the  Long-Handed,*'  suooeeded 
him,  after  an  interval  of  seven  months,  during  which 
the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied  the  throne.     This 
Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty  years,  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  king  of  that  name  who  stood  in  such  a  friendly 
reUtion  towards  Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  11-28)  and  Nehemlah 
(Neh.  ii,  1-9,  etc).    See  Abtaxbrxrs.   His  character, 
as  drawn  by  Ctesias,  is  mild  but  weak;  and  under 
his  rule  the  disorders  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  in- 
creased rapidly.  An  insurrection  in  Bactria,  headed  by 
his  brother  Hystaspes,  was  with  difficulty  put  down  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  464),  after  which  a  re- 
volt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Inarus  the  Libyan 
and  Amyrtsus  the  Egyptian,  who,  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  themselves  for 
six  years  (B.C.  460-455)  against  the  whole  power  of 
Persia,  but  were  at  last  overcome  by  Megabyzus,  sa- 
trap of  Syria.    This  powerful  and  haughty  noble  soon 
afterwards  (B.C.  447),  on  occasion  of  a  diffsrence  with 
the  court,  himself  became  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a 
contest  with  his  sovereign,  which  at  once  betrayed  and 
increased  the  weakness  of  the  empire.     Artaxerxes  is 
the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  who  bad  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned 
in  Scripture.     His  successors  were  Xerxes  II,  Sogdi- 
anus,  Darius  Nothns,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  and  Darius  Codomannus.     These  monarchs 
reigned  from  B.C.  424  to  B.C.  880.     None  were  of 
much  capacity ;  and  during  their  reigns  the  decline  of 
the  empire  was  scarcely  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  it 
were  by  Ochus,  who  reconquered  Egypt,  and  gave 
some  other  signs  of  vigor.     Had  the  younger  Qyrus 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Persia 
was  perhaps  possible.     After  his  failure  the  seraglio 
grew  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  cruel.    Eunuchs 
and  women  governed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  fa- 
vors of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  as  their  inter- 
ests or  passions  moved  them.     Patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  the  empire  must  have  fallen  many 
years  before  it  did  had  not  the  Persians  early  learned 
to  turn  the  swords  of  the  Greeks  against  one  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  character  of  their  own 
armies  by  the  employment  on  a  large  scale  of  Greek 
mercenaries.    The  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  at- 
tack of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no  de- 
scription here.     On  the  division  of  Alexander's  do* 
minions  among  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to  the  Seleu- 
dde,  under  whom  it  continued  till  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  conquering  Partbians 
advanced  thebr  frontier  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Per- 
sians came  to  be  included  among  their  subject  tribes 
(B.C.  164).     Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterat- 
ed.   In  A.D.  226,  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  after 
their  subjection  to  the  Partbians,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  years  after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the 
Persians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and 
once  more  became  a  nation. 

The  Sassanian  kings  raised  Persia  to  a  height  of 
power  and  prosperity  such  as  it  never  before  attained, 
and  more  than  once  imperilled  the  existence  of  the  East- 
em  empire.  The  last  king  was  driven  fh>m  the  throne 
by  the  Arabs  (A.D.  636),  who  now  began  to  extend 
their  dominion  in  all  directions ;  and  from  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  gradual  change  of  character  in  the 
native  Persian  race,  for  they  have  been  from  this  time 
constantly  subject  to  the  domination  of  alien  races. 
During  the  reigns  of  Omar  (the  first  of  the  Arab  rulers 
of  Persia),  Othman,  All,  and  the  Ommiades  (684-750), 
Persia  was  regarded  as  an  outlying  province  of  the 
empire,  and  was  ruled  by  deputy  governors ;  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty  (A.D.  750),  Bag- 


dad became  the  capital,  and  Kborassan  tba  favorite 
province  of  the  early  and  more  energetic  mlers  of  this 
race,  and  Persia  consequently  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  caliphate.  But  the 
rule  of  the  caliphs  soon  became  merely  nominal,  and 
ambitious  governors,  or  other  aspiring  individuala,  es- 
tablished independent  prindpalitiea  in  varioos  pots 
of  the  country.  Many  of  these  dynasties  were  transi- 
tory, others  lasted  for  centuries,  and  created  eztensiTe 
and  powerful  empires.  The  chief  were  the  Taberites 
(820-872),  a  Turkish  dynasty,  in  Khonssan  ;  the  Sof- 
farides  (Persian,  860-908),  in  Seistan,  Fan,  Irak,  and 
Mazanderan ;  the  Samani,  in  Transoxiana,  Kboneaan, 
and  Seistan ;  the  DUemi  (Persian,  988-1056),  in  West- 
em  Persia ;  and  the  Gliiznevides,  in  Eastern  Persia. 
These  dynasties  supplanted  each  other,  and  were  fi- 
nally rooted  out  by  the  Se^nka,  whose  dominioB  ex- 
tended from  the  Hellespont  to  Afghanistan.  A  brandi 
of  this  dynasty,  which  ruled  in  Khoresm  (now  Khi- 
va), gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of  Persia, 
driving  out  the  Ghianevides  and  their  sucoesaors,  the 
Ghurides ;  but  they,  along  with  the  numcroos  petty 
dynasties  which  had  established  themselves  in  tiM 
south-western  provinces,  were  all  swept  away  by  the 
Mongols  (q.  v.)  under  Genghis- Khan  and  hia  grand- 
son Hulaku-Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  the  Perso- Mongol  (1258--1835).  This  race, 
becoming  effeminate,  was  supplanted  by  the  Eylkhaa- 
ians  in  1835,  but  an  irruption  of  the  Tartars  of  Turkes- 
tan under  TimCkr  again  tnoA  Persia  fhnn  the  petty  dy- 
nasties which  misruled  it  After  the  death  of  Timor's 
son  and  successor,  shah  Eokh,  the  Turkomans  took 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  tlie  coontry,  wbidi, 
however,  they  rather  preyed  upon  than  governed: 
while  the  eastern  portion  was  divided  and  snbdivided 
among  Timor's  descendants,  till,  at  the  doae  of  the 
15th  century,  they  were  swept  away  by  the  Usbeks, 
who  joined  the  whole  of  Eastern  Persia  to  their  newly 
founded  khanate  of  Khiva.  A  new  dynasty  now  arose 
(1500)  in  Western  Persia,  the  first  prince  of  which 
(Ismail,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  devotees  and 
saints,  the  objects  of  the  highest  reverence  thnmgfaoot 
Western  Persia),  having  become  the  leader  of  a  num- 
ber of  Turkish  tribes  who  were  attached  by  strong  ties 
of  gratitude  to  his  fiimily,  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Turkomans,  and  seised  Aserbijan,  which  was  the  seat 
of  their  power.  Ismail  rapidly  subdued  the  western 
provinces,  and  in  1511  took  Khorassan  and  Baikh  Iroai 
the  Usbeks ;  but  in  1514  he  had  to  enooonter  a  much 
more  formidable  enemy — to  wit,  the  mighty  Selini 
(q.  v.),  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  whoee  seal  for  oonqoest 
was  further  inflamed  by  religions  animosity  afsaisi* 
the  Shiites.  or  **  Sectaries,"  as  the  followers  of  IsbmA 
were  termed.  The  Persisins  were  totally  defeated  in  a 
battle  on  the  fh>ntier8;  but  Selim  reaped  no  benefit 
from  his  victory,  and,  after  his  retreat,  Ismail  attacked 
and  subdued  Georgia.  The  Persians  dwell  with  rapt- 
ure on  the  character  of  this  monarch,  whom  they  deem 
not  only  to  be  the  restorer  of  Persia  to  a  pruapsreos 
condition,  and  the  founder  of  a  great  dynasty,  bat  tfat 
establisher  of  the  faith  in  which  they  gloiy  as  the  na- 
tional religion.  His  son  Tamasp  (1623-1576),  a  pru- 
dent and  spirited  ruler,  repeatedly  drove  out  the  pred> 
atory  Ual>eks  fh)m  Khorassan,  sustained  witboBt  ksi 
a  war  with  the  Turtcs,  and  assisted  Homayan,  the  soa 
of  Baber,  to  regain  the  throne  of  DelhL  Alter  a  eon- 
siderable  period  of  internal  revolntion,  during  whick 
the  Turks  and  Usbeks  attacked  the  empire  withoat 
hinderance,  shah  Abbas  1  the  Great  (1685-1628)  as> 
cended  the  throne,  restored  internal  tranquiUily,  aaJ 
repelled  the  invasions  of  the  Usiieks  ajwl  Torfca.  to 
1605  he  inflicted  on  the  Turks  such  a  terrible  delbat  as 
kept  them  quiet  during  the  rest  of  his  rsign,  and  eaa> 
bled  him  to  recover  the  whole  of  Kurdistan,  Meeol,  and 
Diarbekir,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  separsted 
firom  Persia ;  and,  in  the  east,  Gandahar  was  taken  htn 
the  Great  Mogul.    Abbaa's  government  was  strict,  bat 
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jQst  and  equitable ;  roads,  bridges,  caravaiisariea,  and 
other  conveniences  for  trade  were  constructed  at  im- 
mense expense,  and  the  improTement  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  towns  were  not  neglected.  Ispahan  more 
than  doubled  its  population  daring  his  reign.  His 
tolerance  was  remarkable,  considering  both  the  opin- 
ions of  his  ancestors  and  subjects ;  for  he  encouraged 
the  Armenian  Christians  to  settle  in  the  country,  well 
knowing  that  their  peaceable  and  industrious  habits 
would  help  to  advance  the  prosperitjr  of  his  kingdom. 
His  successors,  shah  Sufi  (1628-1641),  shah  Abbas  II 
(1641-1666),  and  shah  Soliman  (1666-1694),  were  un- 
distinguished  by  any  remarlcable  talents,  but  the  for- 
mer two  were  sensible  and  judicious  rulers,  and  ad- 
vanced the  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  During  the 
reign  of  sultan  Hussein  (1694-1722),  a  weak  and  bigot- 
ed fool,  priests  and  slaves  were  elevated  to  the  most 
important  and  responsible  offices  of  the  empire,  and  all 
who  rejected  the  tenets  of  the  Shiites  were  persecuted. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  discontent,  of  which 
the  Afghans  took  advantage  by  declaring  Uieir  inde- 
pendence, and  seizing  Candahar  (1709).  Their  able 
leader,  Mir  Yais,  died  in  1715;  but  his  successors 
were  worthy  of  him,  and  one  of  them,  Mahmud,  in- 
vaded Persia  (1722),  defeated  Hussein's  armies,  and 
besieged  the  king  in  Ispahan,  till  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress.  Hussein  then 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  conqueror,  who,  on 
his  accession,  immediately  devoted  his  energies  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  and  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
new  subjects,  in  both  of  which  objects  he  thoroughly 
succeeded.  Becoming  insane,  he  was  deposed  in  1726 
by  his  brother  Ashraf  (1725-1729) ;  but  the  atrocious 
tyranny  of  the  latter  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  who  first  raised  Tamasp 
(1729-1782)  and  bis  son  Abbas  II  (178^1786),  of  the 
Suffiivean  race,  to  the  throne,  and  ttien,  on  some  friv- 
olous pretext,  deposed  him,  and  seised  the  sceptre 
(1786-1747).  But  on  his  death  anarchy  again  re- 
turned ;  the  country  was  horribly  devastated  by  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  throne ;  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chistan  finally  separated  from  Persia,  and  the  country' 
was  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  independent  states 
until  1765,  when  a  Kurd,  named  Kertm  Khan  (1756- 
1779),  abolished  this  state  of  affairs,  re-established 
peace  and  unity  in  Western  Persia,  and  by  his  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  warlike  talents  acquired  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects  and  the  respect  of  neighboring  states. 
After  the  usual  contests  for  the  succession,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  barbarities  and  devastations, 
Kerim  was  succeeded  in  1784  by  Ali-Murad,  Jaaf- 
ar,  and  Luft-Ali,  during  whose  reigns  Mazanderan 
became  independent  under  Aga^Mohammed,  a  Turko- 
man eunuch  of  the  Kajar  race,  who  repeatedly  defeat- 
ed the  royal  armies,  and  ended  by  depriving  Luft-Ali 
of  hia  crown  (1795).  The  great  ei^nuch-king  (as  he  is 
frequently  called),  who  founded  the  present  dynasty, 
CD  his  accession  announced  his  intention  of  restoring 
the  kingdom  as  it  had  been  established  by  Kerim 
Khan,  and  accordingly  invaded  Khorassan  and  Geor- 
gia, subduing  the  former  country  almost  without  ef- 
fort. The  Georgians  besought  the  aid  of  Russia;  but 
the  Persian  monaroh,  with  terrible  promptitude,  poured 
his  army  like  a  torrent  into  the  country,  and  devastat- 
ed it  with  fire  and  sword ;  his  conquest  was,  however, 
hardly  completed,  when  he  was  assassinated,  May  14, 
1797.  His  nephew,  Futteh-Ali  (1797-1834),  after  nu- 
merous  conflicts,  taWj  established  his  authority,  and 
completely  subdued  the  rebellious  tribes  in  Khorassan, 
but  the  great  commotions  in  Western  Europe  produced 
for  him  bitter  fruits.  He  was  dragged  into  a  war  with 
Russia  soon  after  his  accession,  and,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded in  1791,  surrendered  to  tliat  power  Derbend 
and  several  districts  on  the  Knr.  In  1802  Georgia 
was  declared  to  be  a  Russian  province.  War  with 
Russia  was  recommenced  by  Persia,  at  the  instigation 
of  France;  and,  after  two  years  of  conflicts  disastrous 


to  the  Persians,  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  (Oct  12, 1818) 
gave  to  Russia  all  the  Persian  possessions  to  the  north 
of  Armenia,  and  the  right  of  navigation  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  1826  a  third  war,  eqiially  unfortunate  for 
Persia,  was  commenced  with  the  same  power,  and  cost 
Persia  the  remainder  of  its  possesaions  in  Armenia, 
with  Erivan,  and  a  sum  of  18,000,000  rubles  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  severity  exercised  in  pro- 
curing this  sum  by  taxation  so  exasperated  the  people 
that  they  rose  in  insurrection  (Oct  12, 1829),  and  mur- 
dered the  Russian  ambassador,  his  wife,  and  almost  all 
who  belonged  to  or  were  connected  with  the  Ruisian 
legation.  The  most  humiliating  concessions  to  Rus- 
sia, and  the  punishment  by  mutilation  of  1500  of  the 
rioters,  alone  averted  war.  The  death  of  the  crowi^> 
prince,  Abbas-Mirza,  in  1888,  seemed  to  give  the  flnal 
blow  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  Persia,  for  he  was  the 
only  man  who  seriously  attempted  to  raise  his  country 
from  the  state  of  abasement  into  which  it  liad  foUen. 
By  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  Britain,  Mohammed 
Shah  (1884-1848),  the  son  of  Abbas-Mhva,  obtained 
the  crown,  but  the  rebellions  of  his  uncles,  and  the  ri- 
valry of  Russia  and  Britain  (the  former  being  gener- 
ally successful)  at  the  Persian  court,  hastened  the  de- 
moralization of  the  country.  Mohammed  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  (1846)  to  Russia  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing ships  of  war  at  Resht  and  Astiabad,  and  to  agree 
to  surrender  all  Russian  deserters,  and  Persia  became 
thus  more  and  more  dependent  on  its  powerfhl  neigh- 
bor. Nazir-uddin  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1848;  and  the  new  government  an- 
nounced energetic  reforms,  reduction  of  imposts,  etc.,- 
but  limited  itself  to  these  flne  promises,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, augmented  the  taxes,  suffered  the  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  public  works  to  go  to  ruin,  squandered  the 
public  money,  and  summarily  disposed  of  all  who 
protested  against  their  acts.  In  October,  1856^  the 
Persians  took  Herat,  a  town  for  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  which  they  had  striven  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  and  liaving  thus  violated  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  Britain,  war  was  declared  against  them,  and  a 
British  army  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf, 
which,  under  generals  Outram  and  Havelock,  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  Persians,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
store Herat  (July,  1867).  Since  that  time  treaties  of 
commerce  have  been  concluded  with  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean powers;  and  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Turkey, 
France,  and  Italy  have  consuls  in  the  chief  towns, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  are  represented  by 
ministers  at  the  court  of  Teheran. 

lY.  Literature. — The  sources  of  information  regard- 
ing the  ancient  Persian  history  are :  1.  The  Jewish,  to  be 
elicited  chiefly  from  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  of  which  something  has  been  said.  2.  Grecian 
writers.  Of  these,  Ctesias  availed  himself  of  the  Persian 
annals,  but  we  have  only  extracts  from  his  worii  in  Pho- 
tins.  Herodotus  appears  also  to  have  consulted  the  na- 
tive sources  of  Persian  history.  Xenophon  presents  us 
with  the  fullest  materials,  namely,  in  his  Anabasis,  his 
Hellenica,  and  especially  in  his  Cympadia,  which  is  an 
imaginary  picture  of  a  perfect  prinoe,  according  to  Ori- 
ental conceptions,  drawn  in  the  person  of  CynB  the 
elder.  Some  of  the  points  in  which  the  classical  au- 
thorities disagree  may  be  found  set  forth  in  Eichhom, 
Gesch,  der  A.  Weit,  i,  82, 88.  A  representation  of  the 
Persian  history,  according  to  Oriental  authorities,  may 
be  found  in  the  HaUitche  A  Ugemeine  Weiiffetdiiehte,  pt 
iv.  (See  also  Becker,  Wekpfschtchte^  i,  688  sq.)  A  very 
diligent  compilation  is  that  of  Brissonius,  De  Regno  P«r^ 
iarum,  1591.  Consult  especially  Heeren,  /deen,  i,  1 ;  his 
HanxBmck  derG,d.S.A  UertA,  i,  102 ;  and  H.  Brochner, 
Um  det  jodidoe  Folks  Tilstand  i  den  Persishe  Periode 
(Copenhagen,  1845).  A  full  and  valuable  list  of  the 
older  authorities  in  Persian  affairs  may  be  seen  in  the 
BiUiotheca  Historica  of  Meusellius,  vol.  i,  pt  ii,  p.  28  sq. 
See  also  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia  from  the  EarUest 
Ages  to  the  Present  Times  (Lond.  1816, 2  vols.  4to) ;  and 
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8ir  H.  BAwlin8on*8  ''Memoir  oa  the  Cuneifonn  Inscrip- 
tions of  Ancient  Persia,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Uie  Atiatic  Society ^  vol  x  and  xi;  Polak,  Pertien,  das 
Land  und  mne  Bewohner  (Leips.  1865  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo)  \ 
Friedlttnder,  De  veteribus  Persarum  regibus  (HaL  1862, 
8vo);  Hutchinson,  Tv>o  Yean  in  Persia  (Lond.  1874,  2 
vols.);  Markham, //wfory  of  Persia  (ibid.  1874).  The 
most  complete  as  well  as  recent  survey  of  ancient 
Persia  is  given  in  BawUnson's  AndenA  MonarchieSf 
voL  iii  (new  edition,  Lond.  1871).  See  also  Elam; 
Media. 

Per'sian  (Heb.  Parsi',  *^pnB ;  Sept  Uspmic ;  Vulg. 
Per«e«),the  name  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country 
called  above  **  Persia  Proper,**  and  who  thence  conquered 
a  mighty  empire.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes,  both  being 
branches  of  the  great  Aryan  stock,  which  under  various 
names  established  their  sway  over  the  whole  tract  be- 
tween Mesopotamia  and  Burmah.  The  native  form  of 
the  name  is  Par«a,  which  the  Hebrew  *^p^B  fairly  rep- 

resents,  and  which  remains  but  little  changed  in  the 
modem  "Parsee."  It  b  conjectured  to  signify  "the 
Tigers.*'    See  Pbbsia. 

Persian  Christians.  That  the  Gospel  was  early 
planted  in  Persia  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence in  the  terrible  persecution  of  Christians  which 
began  there  in  A.D.  830,  whereby,  in  forty  years,  about 
250  of  the  clergy  and  16,000  others,  of  both  sexes,  were 
martyred  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
being  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  communions.  In 
the  7th  century  they  fell  under  the  scourge  of  Moham- 
medan tyranny  and  persecution,  whereby  many  were 
driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  India,  particularly  on  the 
coasts  of  Travancore,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation apostatized  to  Mohammed ;  a  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Teates  very  naturally  attributes  to  their  not  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  till  very  re- 
cently. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  version  of  the 
Gospels  was  made  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who,  when 
it  was  read  to  him,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Rev.  H.  Martyn  has  translated  the  whole  New 
Testament.  It  was  completed  in  the  year  in  which  he 
died  (1812),  and  has  been  presented  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia bv  the  British  ambassador,  and  favorablv  received. 
Notwithstanding  both  persecution  and  apostasy,  the 
number  of  Christians  in  Persia  is  said  to  be  still  very 
considerable,  and  to  comprise  Georgians,  Armenians, 
Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and  Romish  Christiana.  "The 
number  of  these  (Persian)  Christians  amounts  to  about 
10,000.  They  have  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops. 
The  former  resides  at  Mosul;  one  of  the  bishops  at 
Chosrabad ;  another  at  Meredtn,  and  the  third  at  -Di- 
arbekir.  By  the  Mohammedans  they  are  called  Naza- 
reneSf  and  Syrians  by  the  Arabs;  but  among  themselves 
EbrianSf  or  Beni  Israelf  which  name  denotes  their  rela- 
tion to  the  ancient  Jewish  Christian  Church,  as  does 
also  their  present  language,  being  very  like  the  Hebrew. 
They  have  no  connection  whatever  with  either  Greek 
or  Roman  churches.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity ;  and  declare  Jesus  Christ  to  be  '  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,'  and  that  through  him  alone 
they  are  delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  are 
made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  They  acknowledge  only  the 
two  sacraments,  but  both  in  the  full  sense  and  import  of 
the  I^testant  Church.  They  have  at  Chosrabad  a  large 
church,  nearly  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Scotch 
kirk  at  Madras,  which  is  a  fine  building.  Through  fear 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  insult  and  oppress  them, 
they  assemble  for  divine  worship  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  seven  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  the  even- 
ings between  six  and  eight.  There  are  also  daUy  ser- 
vices at  the  same  hours.  The  women  and  ^nen  sit  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  church."    Of  the  native  Moham- 


medan inhabitants  we  shall  oAly  rensark  that  tbey  tn 
ShOtes  (q.  V.)  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  have  among  them 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  Magi,  with  a  sect  of  mod- 
em infidels  called  Sufis  (q.  v.).  See  Buchanan,  Eesearck- 
es,  p.  167-176 ;  Yeates,  Indian  ChurA  History,  p.  40^7; 
Life  of  the  Rev.  U,  Martvn;  London  Mismnctiy  Begis- 
tar,  1822,  p.  45 ;  1828,  p.  25. 

Persian  Versions.  At  an  eaily  period  there 
seems  to  have  existed  a  translation  of  the  Old  Tets- 
ment  in  the  Persian  language.  There  is  no  doobt  that, 
like  the  Chaldeej  such  a  version  was  prepared  for  nee 
in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
From  the  Talmud  {Sota,  48  b)  we  know  at  least  that, 
the  Persian  language  along  with  the  holy  langnage  '^is 
mentioned  as  a  vernacular."  Chrysostom  {Homil.  ii,  in 
Joann.)  and  the  Syrian  bishop  Theodoret  (in  his  De  nt- 
randis  Gneoorum  affect,  i,  5)  speak  of  such  a  version,  and 
according  to  Maimonides  the  Pentateuch  was  trandated 
into  Persic  long  before  Mohammed  (Zunz,  Die  yotietd. 
Vortr.d,Juden,  p.  9).  But  the  Persian  trtitdation  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  vas 
printed  at  first  at  Constantinople  in  1546,  and  then  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  London  Pofyglol  (the  Hebrew  char- 
acter having  been  used  in  the  former  case  and  the  Per^ 
sian  in  the  latter),  is  of  later  origin.  This  is  particularir 
apparent  from  the  name  BcAei  being  rendered  Bagdad 
(Gen.  X,  10) — a  proof  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  period 
at  least  later  than  the  8th  oentury  (for  Bagdad  was  boilt 
in  the  year  762  [145  of  the  Hegira]).  Aeootding  to 
the  inscriptions  in  the  Constantinopolitan  edition,  this 
translation  was  made  by  R.  Jacob  ben-Joeeph  Tawos. 
A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  formula  "in*) 
y  9~p9,  he  reposes  in  Paradise,  refers  to  Tawiu*i 
father  or  Tawus  himselt  Flint,  who  inclined  to  the 
latter  view,  made  Tawus  flourish  in  the  18th  oeDiit- 
ry,  while  Lorsbach,  Zunz,  Kohut,  and  Munk,  inclin- 
ing to  the  former  view,  put  the  age  of  the  author  in 
the  16th  century.  On  this  point  the  latter  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia  Goon,  p. 
64:  "II  suflSt  de  Jeter  nn  seul  ooup-d'ceil  sor  la  versicn 
de  Rabbi  Yacob  pour  se  oonvaincre  qu*un  tel  kngae 
Persan  ne  pent  surmonter  k  une  ^poque  o^  la  langne 
Persane  se  parlait  et  s*^crivait  encore  avec  beanoonp  de 
puxete,  et  oii  les  mots  Arabes  n*y  abondaient  pas  enct^re. 
...  Si  je  ne  me  trorope.  Rabbi  Taoob  est  un  ^criraiu 
tr^modeme,  et  il  me  semble  mdme  r^ulter  dea  tennei 
dont  se  sert  k  son  ^gard  T^iteur  da  Pentateuque  de 
Constantinople,  que  c'^tait  un  contemporain,  et  que  as 
version  ^tait,  d^  Torigine,  destine  k  cette  Edition  dii 
PentAteuque."  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
the  author  of  this  version  did  not  live  in  the  9tfa  cen- 
tury (RosenmUller),  nor  in  the  iSth  century  (FUnt. 
Ginsburg),  but  in  the  16th  (Zunz,  Lorsbach,  Kohut, 
Munk),  and  that  he  was  bom  between  1510  and  1514  (?k 
As  to  the  name  of^  the  author  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  some  take  it  for  a  proper  oood 
{tawus  means  peacock  in  Persic),  others  for  an  adjec- 
tive: Tusensis,  ex  urbe  Persica  Tus  (where  a  celebrsted 
Jewish  school  flourished).  We  are  inclined  to  the  fur> 
mer  view.  As  to  the  version  itself,  Tawus  leDdered 
slavishly  the  Hebrew  text.  He  uses  euphemisms^  and 
avoids  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopathies;  some* 
times  he  follows  the  Taigums,  often  Saadia^s  ArsNc 
version  and  Kimchi's  and  Aben>Ezra*a  commeniariei, 
and  sometimes  he  leaves  the  Hebrew  ontranalated  (as 
in  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  xii,  6,8;  xvi,  14;  xxii,  14;  xxviii,  3; 
1, 11;  Exod.  iii,  14;  xvii,  7;  Numb,  xxi,  28;  xzxir.-l, 
16 ;  Deut  iii,  10 ;  iv,  4 ;  xxxii,  51).  On  the  whole,  this' 
version  is  of  little  critical  value. 

Besides  the  Penuteuch,  there  is  also  a  Fersiaa  rri^ 
sion  of  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  as  well  as  («f 
the  Apocrypha,  in  the  Paris  libruy.  Thus  CataL  »»• 
prims  MS.  ffebr.  No.  84  contains  the  rersioR  of  Gen- 
esis and  Exodus,  with  the  Hebrew  original  after  each 
verse.  No.  35  contains  the  vernon  of  Leviticiia»  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy,  in  a  nmilar  manner;    Nok  41 
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eontaina  Job  and  Lamentatioiu,  as  well  as  a  Persian 
elegy,  or  HS'^P)  for  the  9th  of  Ab,  bewailing  the  destnic^ 
lion  of  the  Temple  (oomp.  Taamtkj  iii,  488  a).  No.  44 
contains  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  Hebrew  characters. 
No.  45  Daniel,  as  well  as  an  apocryphal  history  of  this 
prophet  (the  latter  published  in  Hebrew  characters,  with 
a  German  transL  by  H.  Zotenberg,in  Merx*8  A  rckivJUr 
tritsauehqflliche  Erfortchung  du  Alien  TeMiamenU,  i, 
885  sq.  [HaUe,  1869]).  No.  46,  written  in  the  year  1469, 
also  contains  Daniel,  with  various  readings  of  older  MS., 
y<md  d»  St,  GernL-ikt-Pres,  No.  224  contains  the  book 
of  Esther  with  the  Hebrew  original,  ss  well  as  a  Rab- 
binical Calendar  in  Persian,  completed  in  1290,  and  ex- 
tending to  1522.  No.  286  contains  a  version  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha in  Hebrew  characters,  written  in  1600;  the  book 
of  Tobit  is  different  from  the  common  Greek  text;  Ju- 
dith and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  agree  with  the  Vulgate, 
while  the  book  of  Maccabees  is  simply  the  AfegilkUh  A  n* 
tiockuSf  OlS't'^iaaX  nbs^,  Hebrew  and  Persian.  See 
Maccabees,  Books  of.  A  direct  version  from  the 
Hebrew  of  Solomon's  writings  existing  in  Parisian 
MSS.  was  discovered  by  Hassler  (corop.  Sludien  und 
Kriiiken  for  1829,  p.  469  sq.).  The  Imperial  Public 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  of  late  has  bought  the 
ooUectloa  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  tbe  famous  Karaite  Abr. 
Firkowiez  and  of  the  Odessa  Society,  has  also  some  MSS. 
with  a  Persian  version.  Thus  Harkavy  and  Strack  in 
their  Catalog  describe  No.  189  as  a  Persian  version  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  containing  Micah  i,  18  to  Mai.  iii, 
2.  No.  140,  the  Haphtaroth  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Per- 
sian version.  The  Hebrew  has  the  vowels  and  accents ; 
the  Persian  has  no  vowels,  and  is  written  in  Persian 
(Arabic)  letters.  No.  141,  Pentateuch  with  Persian 
version.  The  Hebrew  text  has  the  vowels,  which  often 
differ  from  our  present  system.  The  Persian  version, 
which  is  written  in  smaller  letters,  and  which  follows, 
vene  by  verse,  the  original,  differs  very  much  from  that 
published  in  the  London  Polyglot  (vol.  iv).  No.  142, 
Job  with  the  Persian  (ch.  xxiii,  14-xxix,  24;  xli,  28- 
sdii  a) ;  of  the  Hebrew,  only  the  initial  words  of  each 
verae  are  given  (with  vowels,  but  without  accents.)  On 
these  manucripts,  oomp^  Harkavy  and  Strack,  Catalog 
der  Hdnraischen  BibelhandKhri/ien  in  St.Peter$burg  (SL 
Petersburg  and  Leipa.  1875),  p.  165  sq. 

There  are  two  Persian  versions  of  the  Gospels,  one  of 
which  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  Pococke,  written  in  the  year  1341.  Its 
Bouroe  is  the  PeshitOy  as  internal  evidence  abundantly 
ahows.  It  was  published  in  Latin  by  Bode  (Helmstftdt, 
1751).  The  other  version  was  made  from  the  original 
Greek.  Wheloc,  professor  of  Arabic  in  tbe  University 
of  Cambridge,  began  to  print  it  with  a  Latin  translation, 
which  was  afterwards  edited  by  IMerson  (Lond.  1652- 
57).  In  our  century,  translations  were  published  by  the 
Bible  Society,  by  Culebroke  (Calcutta,  1805),  by  Mar- 
tyn,  The  New  Testttmenty  Trantlatedjrom  the  Greek  into 
Pernan  (Lond.  1821). 

On  the  Old-Testament  versions,  corop.  RosenmUUer, 
IM  verrione  Pentateuchi  Persica  (Leips.  1818) ;  Lorsbacb, 
JenaerAlL  Lit.-ZeUungy  1816,  No. 58 ;  Bernstein, in  Ber- 
thold's  Krit.  Jounu  vol.  v,  p.  21 ;  Zunz,  in  Geiger's  Wis- 
senaekqfiUche  ZeiUchriJl  (1839),  iv,  891 ;  Furst,  BOL 
Jud.  iii,  453 ;  Grfttz,  Getch.  d  Juden  (Leips.  1866),  x,  84 
aq.;  HHvemick,  Inirod,  to  the  0.  7*.  p.  350  sq.;  Keil, 
Introd,  ii,  281 ;  Simon,  Hittoire  critique,  p.  807 ;  De  Ros- 
si, Dizionario  deUi  autori  Ehrei,  p.  809  sq.  (Germ,  transl. 
by  Hambuiiger) ;  Monk,  Vernon  Pereaney  in  Cohen's  Bi- 
ble (Paris,  1834),  ix,  184,  etc,  who  institutes  a  compare 
iflon  between  the  printed  text  of  tbe  Persian  version 
and  that  of  the  MS.,  and  gives  an  elaborate  acconnt  of 
the  MSS.,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  translation  of 
Lamentations  (reprinted  in  his  Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia 
Goon  et  ea  tfersion  A  robe  d'/saie,  ei  tur  une  vertion  Per- 
eane,  manueeriie  de  la  BUdiotheque  royale  [Paris,  1838]), 
p.  62-87 ;  but  especially  the  latest  work  on  Tawus*s  Pen- 
tateuch by  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  Kritische  Bekuchtung  der  Per- 


nechm  Pentateuch-  Ueberaetsung  da  Jaoah  ben-Jottph 
Tavuij  unter  etetiger  RUckaichtnahme  auf  die  dltetien 
Bibehersionen  (Heidelb.  and  Leips.  1871),  and  Geiger's 
notice  of  this  work  in  his  JOditche  Zeitschrijt /Ur  Wi»- 
$en$eha/t  und  Leben  (1872),  x,  108  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Per'sls  (Hcpflric,  fem.  of  UipatKoc,  Pernan,  so  used 
by  i£schyluS)  Pert.  151, 281,  and  often),  a  female  Chris- 
tian at  Home,  whom  Paul  salutes  (Kom.  xvi,  12).  A.D. 
55.  The  apostle  commends  her  with  special  affection 
on  account  of  some  work  which  she  had  performed  with 
singular  diligence  (see  Origen,  ad  loc). 

Person.    See  Perbonauty. 

Pervonality.  The  word  perton  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  **  persona,"  originally  a  term  of  the  theatre, 
and  signifying  the  mask  worn  of  old  by  actors.  Hence 
it  signified  a  dramatic  character,  and  in  Cicero  a  person- 
age ;  in  Suetonius  an  individual,  as  also  in  law  Latin. 
Tertullian  seems  to  use  the  word  in  its  original  sense, 
where  he  says  '^Personie  Dei,  Christus  Dominus,"  for 
he  immediately  interprets  the  words  by  the  apostle's 
expression,  *'Qui  est  imago  Dei"— Le.  Christ  is  the 
eternal  manifestation  of  the  Deity  (^Ado,  Marc  v,  ii) ; 
he  uses  it  also  iu  its  conventional  meaning,  *'  personam 
nomiiiis,"  the  personage  to  whom  the  name  attaches 
{Md.  iv,  14) ;  but  elsewhere  he  applies  the  word  in  its 
true  ecclesiastical  sense  of  an  intelligent  individual  Be- 
ing, "  Videmus  duplicem  statum  non  oonfusum  sed  con- 
junctura  in  una  persona  Deum  et  hominem  Jesum" 
{A  do,  Pnrf.  xxviii).  Similarly  tbe  adverb  **  persoual- 
iter"  means  with  him  relative  individuality  in  contrast 
with  absolute  being:  **Hunc  substantialiter  quidem  aiit' 
va  rcXtcov  appellant;  personaliter  vero  tcfw  dpxiiv  et 
n}v  dpxQy**'— i*  ^  ^^®  ^^  absolutely,  the  second  in  an- 
tecedent relation  with  every  after-emanation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  ecclesiastical  Latin 
terms  in  Tertullian,  for  when  he  wrote  the  language  of 
the  Church  at  Rome  was  Greek;  and  the  Lsidnity  of 
the  Western  Church,  as  well  as  the  barbarisms  of  its 
version  of  Scripture,  were  imported  shortly  afterwards 
from  Africa.  '*  Persona"  in  Latin  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  **  substantia"  as  vjedoTavi^  to  ohaia  in  Greek 
theology :  but  vvovraaiQ  in  the  sense  of  person  was 
etymologically  equivalent  for  the  very  different  theolog- 
ical idea  of  "  substantia"  in  Latin ;  hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  noticed  under  the  article  Hypos- 
tasis. Hilary  first  coined  the  term  ^  essentia,"  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  ovoia ;  "•  novo  quidem  nomine,"  as 
says  Augustine,  "  quo  usi  non  sunt  veteres  Latini  auc- 
tores,  sed  jam  nostris  temporibus  usitato,  ne  deesset  et- 
iam  lingue  nostrs  quod  Gneci  appellant  ovvidv"  {Civ, 
Z>et,  xii,  2),  and  *' persona"  was  retained  ai^the  equiva- 
lent for  iiTrocTaoi^. 

The  meaning  of  "person"  in  theology  is  as  Locke 
has  defined  it  in  metaphysics:  "A  person  is  a  think- 
ing, intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection, 
and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places."  There  must  be 
a  continuous  intelligence  and  a  continuous  identity,  as 
well  as  individuality.  The  memorable  axiom  of  Des- 
cartes, "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  may  be  applied  not  only  to 
the  reality  of  thinking  substance,  but  also  to  the  true 
personality  of  that  intelligent  being.  '*  I  am  a  conscious 
being,  therefore  in  that  consciousness  I  have  a  personal 
existence."  But  ^  personality,"  as  applied  to  the  divine 
substance,  involves  a  contradiction  that  defines  in  this 
direction,  as  Dr.  Mansell  has  observed,  the  limits  of  hu- 
man thought  {Limitt  of  Rdigiout  Thoughtyp,b9i),  We 
aro  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Absolute  our  own  insuf- 
ficient human  terms  of  finite  relation.  The  idea  of  per- 
sonality roust  always  involve  limitation ;  one  person  is 
invested  with  accidents  that  another  has  not.  Yet  God, 
as  the  designer  and  creator  of  the  universe,  must  have 
a  personal  existence ;  bb  Paley  has  well  stated  it,  "  The 
marks  of  design  are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over,  and 
design  roust  have  had  a  designer;  that  designer  must 
have  been  a  person.    That  person  is  God."  .  But  how 
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18  snlwUnoe  thiu  affected  with  peraonality?  Analogy 
in  such  a  matter  cannot  lead  lu  through  the  difficulty, 
for  God  18  ooe,  and  such  a  test  is  an  impossibility  for 
want  of  any  true  means  of  comparison.  Yet  thus  much 
may  be  said :  So  far  as  it  reaches,  analogy  shows  that 
the  personality  of  the  Deity  is  very  possible ;  for  if  be- 
ings of  another  world  could  watch  the  growing  results 
of  human  civilization,  without  having  the  power  of 
tracing  out  the  individual  efforts  that  produce  it,  they 
would  tind  themselves  in  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty. 
Humanity,  they  might  reason,  is  certainly  an  intelligent 
substance;  but  substance  is  something  vague  and  un- 
determined ;  yet  the  intelligence  that  is  developing  all 
terrestrial  works  must  be  the  result  of  personal  design 
and  personal  skill:  therefore  this  world-wide  humanity 
must  have  a  definite,  personal  substance,  Adam,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  that  personal  substance.  Christ  in 
the  end  shall  recapitulate  (Irensus)  all  humanity  in 
himself,  we  know  not  how.  Therefore  in  some  way 
that  is  a  present  mystery,  but  of  certain  future  solution, 
God  may  be  Substance  that  is  All-wise  and  Absolute, 
and  personality  may  attach  to  his  being,  limiting  the 
Unlimited,  and  defining  the  Indefinite  {ibiiL  p.  56-59). 
In  the  mean  time  the  idea  of  personality  is  mixed  np  in- 
timately with  all  man*8  highest  and  noblest  notions  of 
the  Deity  (ibicL  p.  57, 240),  neither  is  it  possible  to  form 
the  faintest  possible  conception  of  a  non-personal  Grod. 
The  religious  idea  revolts  against  the  negation,  which, 
in  fact,  would  be  its  annihilation.  The  sense  of  personal 
individual  responsibility  to  a  personal  God  and  Father 
of  all  would  pass  away,  and  a  ^  caput  mortuum"  of  pan- 
theism would  be  all  that  would  remain  —  an  illusive 
M&ya  for  the  present,  a  hopeless  Nirvana  for  the  fut- 
ure. Next,  with  respect  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Deity,  Hooker  excellently  defines  the  properties  that 
determine  this  phase  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  his  gen- 
eralization may  serve  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  im- 
possibility of  expressing  the  mutual  relations  of  three 
hypostases  in  one  substance  by  any  adequate  term  that 
human  language  can  supply.  That  which  transcends 
thought  can  never  find  expression  by  the  tongue.  The 
personality  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit  is  affected 
by  nothing  without  the  divine  nature;  the  personality 
of  the  Son  has  been  modified  since  the  incarnation  by 
taking  the  manhood  into  God ;  and  a  second  definition 
by  Locke  exactly  covers  this  modification ;  **  Person,*" 
he  says,  **  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capable  of 
a  law  and  happiness  and  misery,"  all  of  which  accidents 
of  personality  pertain  to  Christ,  though  not  to  the  per^ 
son  of  the  Son  of  God  as  pre-existing  eternally  in  the 
Word.— Blunt,  Diet  of  TkeoL  s.  v.  S^  Hypostatical 
Union;  Substancb. 

"  We  attribute  pertomdit^,"  says  Ahrens  (Ctmrs  de 
TKMogie,  ii,  272)  "to  every  being  which  exists,  not 
solely  for  others,  bat  which  is  in  the  relation  of  unity 
with  itself  in  existing,  or  for  itself.  Thus  we  refiise 
penonaliijf  to  a  mineral  or  a  stone,  because  these 
things  exist  for  others,  but  not  for  themselves.  An 
animal,  on  the  contrary,  which  exists  for  itself^  and 
stands  in  relation  to  itself,  possesses  a  degree  of  per- 
tonality.  But  man  exists  for  himself  in  all  his  es- 
sence, in  a  manner  more  intimate  and  more  extensive ; 
that  which  he  is,  he  is  for  himself,  he  has  conscious- 
ness of  it.  But  God  alone  exists  for  himself  in  a  man- 
ner infinite  and  absolute.  God  is  entirely  in  relation 
to  himself;  for  there  are  no  beings  ont  of  him  to  whom 
he  could  have  relation.  His  whole  essence  is  for  him- 
self, and  this  relation  is  altogether  internal ;  and  it  is 
this  intimate  and  entire  relation  of  God  to  himself  in 
all  his  essence  which  constitutes  the  divine  permmnH- 
fy."  It  should  be  obeerved,  however,  that  personality 
implies  limitation.  **  Infinite  personality,"  therefore, 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  term  "  per- 
son," as  applied  to  the  Godhead,  is  not  used  in  its  or- 
dinary sense,  as  denoting  a  separate  being,  but  repre- 
sents the  Latin  persona  or  the  Greek  hypottati$^  which 
means  that  which  stands  under  or  is  the  subject  of 


certain  attributes  or  properties.  Three  penons  an 
not  thus  three  parts  of  one  God,  nor  are  they  thres 
Gods;  nor  yet  are  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  only  thne 
names,  but  distinct  hypostases  with  characteristic  at- 
tributes. In  modem  times,  especially  in  Germany,  sad 
throagh  a  prevalent  philosophical  mysticism,  opinions 
are  propagated  about  the  person  of  Christ  which  are 
quite  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  all  the  orthodox  and 
evangelical  confessions.  The  second  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  eighth  of  the  W*&tmiaiUT 
Coi^estion,  express  the  general  view.  So  does  the  Qn- 
amquA  tult  of  the  Liturgy.  Bat  the  modem  theoiy 
teaches  a  different  dogma,  thos :  Martensen  and  Ebrud 
seem  to  adopt  a  view  very  similar  to  that  of  Beron  in  the 
early  ages,  who  held  that  the  Logos  assumed  the  form 
of  a  man,  that  is,  subjected  himself  to  the  limitations 
of  humanity.  The  infinite  became  finite,  the  eternal 
and  omnipresent  imposed  on  himself  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space ;  God  became  man.  The  statement  of 
Ebrard  is,  "  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  by  a  free  act  of 
self-limitation,  determined  to  assume  the  cxistaiee> 
form  of  a  centre  of  human  life,  so  that  be  acted  as 
such  from  the  conception  onward,  and  having  afttnnml 
thisform,  he  fashioned  for  himself  a  body,"  etc  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  there  are  not  two  natares  in 
Christ,  in  the  established  sense  of  the  word  nature, 
but  only  two  forms  of  existence,  a  prior  and  posterior 
form  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  The  most  oommoo 
mode  of  presenting  the  doctrine  is  to  say  that  the  Lo> 
gos  assumed  our  fallen  humanity.  Bat  by  this,  ve 
are  told,  is  not  to  be  understood  that  he  asaomed  as 
individual  body  and  soul,  so  that  he  became  a  man, 
but  that  he  assumed  generic  humanity,  so  that  he  be- 
came the  man.  By  generic  humani^'  is  to  be  nnder- 
stood  a  life-power,  that  peculiar  law  of  lifo,  oorporeal 
and  incorporeal,  which  develops  itself  ootwardly  as  a 
body  and  inwardly  as  a  soul.  The  Son,  therefore, 
became  incarnate  in  humanity,  in  that  objective  real- 
ity, enti^,  or  snbstance  in  which  all  human  lives  are 
one.  Thus,  too,  Olshansen,  in  his  comment  on  Joha 
i,  14,  says,  '*  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Word  vas 
made  man,  which  would  imply  that  the  Redeemer  was 
a  man  by  the  side  of  other  men,  whereas,  being  the 
second  Adam,  he  represented  the  totality  of  humao 
nature  in  his  exalted  comprehensive  personality."  To 
the  same  effect  he  says,  in  his  remarks  on  Rom.  v,  15, 
**  If  Christ  were  a  man  among  other  men,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  how  his  suffering  and  obedieooe 
could  have  an  essential  influence  on  mankind:  be 
could  then  only  operate  as  an  example.  But  he  is  to 
be  regarded,  even  apart  from  his  divine  nature,  as  the 
man,  i.  e.  as  realizing  the  absolute  idea  of  humanity, 
and  including  it  potentially  in  himself  spiritnally  as 
Adam  did  corporeally."  To  this  point  arcbdeacoa 
Wilberforce  devotes  the  third  ch^iter  of  his  book  oa 
The  [nenmoHon^  and  represents  the  whole  value  of 
Christ*s  work  as  depending  npon  it.  If  this  be  denied, 
he  says,  "the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  Uiongh  confessed  in  words,  become  a  mere  empty 
phraseology."  In  fine.  Dr.  Nevin,  in  his  Mjftied 
Pretence,  p.  210,  says,  "The  Word  became  flesh;  cot 
a  single  man  only,  as  one  among  many;  batyfeaft,  or 
hnmanity,  in  its  universal  oonoeption.  How  else  coald 
he  be  the  principle  of  a  general  life,  the  origin  of  s 
new  order  of  existence  for  the  haman  world  as  sock? 
How  else  could  the  value  of  his  mediatorial  work  be 
made  over  to  us  in  a  real  way  by  a  true  Imputa^on, 
and  not  a  legal  fiction  only  ?"  The  hypostatic  onioo, 
on  these  hypotheses,  is  the  aasumptioo  on  the  peut  of 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  not  simply  or  primarily  of  s 
true  body  and  a  reasonable  sool,  as  the  Chorcb  has 
always  held,  but  of  humanity  as  a  generic  life^  of  oar 
fallen  humanity,  of  that  entity  or  substance  in  which 
all  human  lives  are  one.  The  effect  of  this  aniou  is 
that  humanity  is  taken  into  divinity:  It  is  exalted 
into  a  true  divine  life.  The  life  of  Christ  Is  one,  and 
it  may  be  designated  as  divine  or  as  hnman.    On  thb 
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pointi  more  than  any  other,  ito  adyocates  are  Bp^laHy 
full  and  earnest.  Schleiermacher  ignores  all  essential 
difference  between  God  and  humanity,  holding  that 
they  differ  in  our  conception,  and  functionally,  but 
are  essentially  one.  Dorner,  also,  the  historian  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  Christ's  person,  avows  that  the 
Church  view  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  same 
person  involves  endless  contradictions,  and  that  no 
true  Christolojcy  can  be  framed  which  does  not  proceed 
on  the  assumption  of  the  essential  unity  of  Qod  and 
man ;  while  Ullmann  makes  this  essential  oneness  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Christianity. 

The  term  penon^  when  applied  to  Deity,  is  cer- 
tainly used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
which  we  apply  it  to  one  another ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Greek  words  vin'unaaig  and  vpQVut- 
wov,  to  which  it  answers,  are,  in  the  New  Testament, 
applied  to  the  Father  and  Son  (Heb.  i,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv, 
6),  and  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  by  our 
Lord  (John  xiv,  26),  it  can  hardly  be  condemned  as 
unscriptural  and  improper.  There  have  been  warm 
debates  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  about 
the  words  hjfpO'iatis  and  penona:  the  Latin,  conclud- 
ing that  the  word  h^poatatia  sitmified  substance  or  es- 
sence, thought  that  to  assert  that  there  were  three 
divine  f^fpotta»e$  was  to  say  that  there  were  three 
Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  Church  thought 
that  the  word  penan  did  not  sufficiently  guard  against 
the  Sabellian  notion  of  the  same  individual  Being 
sustaining  three  relations.  Thus  each  part  of  the 
Church  was  ready  to  brand  the  other  with  heresy,  till, 
by  a  free  and  mutual  conference  in  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  862,  they  made  it  appear  that  it  was  a 
mere  contention  about  the  grammatical  sense  of  a 
word ;  and  then  it  was  allowed  by  men  of  moderation 
on  both  sides  that  either  of  the  two  words  might  be  in- 
differently used.  See  Beza,  PrtncipUt  of  the  Chris* 
ticm  Religion;  Owen,  On  the  Spirit  {  Mard  Medulla^  i, 
5,  §  3;  Rldgley,  Diciniijf^  qu.  11;  Hurrion,  On  the 
Spirit,  p.  140;  Doddridge,  Lectunt,  lee.  159;  Gill,  On 
the  TrinU^,  p.  98;  Watts,  Warki,  v,  48,  206;  Gill, 
Bodjf  o/Divimty  (8vo),  i,  205;  Edwards,  History  of 
Bedemption,  p.  51,  note ;  HoriB  Sol,  ii,  20 ;  Stuart, 
Letten  to  ChantUmg;  Keith,  Norton,  and  Winslow,  On 
the  Trimtf!  Knapp,  Theology,  p.  325;  BibHoiheca  Sa- 
cra, Feb.  1S44,  p.  159 ;  Oct.  1850,  p.  696 ;  July,  1867,  p. 
570;  ^eW'Ef^nder,  July,  1875,  art.  iii;"  Stud,  u. 
Kritiken,  1888,  1847.  Older  monographs  on  the  sub- 
ject are  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatumy 
p.  82.     See  Trinitt. 

POTOonftti,  an  ecclesiastical  term,  which  does  not 
occur  earlier  than  the  11th  century,  came  into  use  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  III,  and  designates  (1)  Persons, 
canons  holding  office  with  precedence  in  chapter  and 
choir  after  dignitaries,  eithin'  by  institution  or  custom. 
A  dignitary  was  also  a  person  because  his  person  was 
honored,  and  he  was  a  person  constitnted  in  dignity. 
The  ''quatuor  personas"  were  the  four  internal  dignita^ 
ries.  Until  recently  the  dignitariea  were  called  the 
parsons  at  Herefbrd.  (2)  Stipendiary  clerks  or  chap- 
lains perpetually  resident  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  like  the  chantry  priests  ot  St.  William  at  York 
and  the  rectors  of  choir  at  Beverley,  holding  offices  for 
life.  At  Grenoble,  Sens,  Aries,  and  Nevers  they  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  ordinary  choral  services. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaologg,  s.  v. 

Personfttua.    See  Person  Zti. 

PerBuaBion,  the  act  of  influencing  the  judgment 
and  passions  by  arguments  or  motives.  It  is  different 
from  conviction.  Conviction  affects  the  understand* 
ing  only ;  persuasion  the  will  and  practice.  It  is  more 
extensively  used  than  conviction,  which  last  is  found- 
ed on  demonstration,  natural  or  supernatural.  But 
all  things  of  which  we  may  be  persuaded  are  not  capa- 
ble of  demonstration.    Eloquence  is  but  the  art  of  per- 


suasion.    See  Blair,  Bhftarief  Maury,  Princ^plei  of 
Eloquence;  Pulpit  Orator. 

Perth,  ARTICLB8  OF.    See  Articlbs. 

Perth,  CouNCiLB  of  (ConciUttm  Perthtuanum), 
held  at  the  Scottish  city  so  named. 

I.  The  first  was  held  in  1202  or  1203,  by  cardinal 
John  Salerno,  Boman  legate  in  Scotland;  in  which 
certain  regulations  relating  to  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy were  drawn  up.  The  council  lasted  three  days, 
but  two  only  of  the  canons  are  known : 

I.  That  tb^  who  had  received  orders  on  Sunday  should 
be  removed  from  the  service  of  the  altar. 

S.  That  every  Satardav  from  18  o'clock  be  kept  as  a  day 
of  rest,  bv  abetaining  irom  work ;  the  holy  day  to  con- 
tinue till  Monday  morning. 

See  Skinner,  i,  280.    Labb^  Cone,  xi,  24. 

II.  Another  council  was  held  at  Perth  in  1212. 
William  Malvoisin,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Walter, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  others  were  present.  The 
pope's  instructions  for  preaching  the  Crusade  were 
published ;  upon  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Scoti- 
chronicon,  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  of  clergy  through- 
out Scotland,  regulars  as  well  as  seculars,  took  the 
cross,  but  very  few  of  the  rich  or  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom. See  Stunner,  Workt,  i,  280;  WUkins,  Omc,  i, 
532;  Collier,  Ecdet,  Hitt;  Landon,  Jfan.  of  CounciU, 
8.  v. 

Perthes,  Fribdrxcr  Chribtoph,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man publisher,  distinguished  not  only  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  but  for  his  sincere  piety  and  ardent 
patriotism,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt  April  21,  1772. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Leipsic 
bookseller,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years,  devoting 
much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. In  1793  he  passed  into  the  estabUshment  of 
Hoffmann,  the  Hamburg  bookaeller;  and  in  1796 
started  business  on  his  own  account ;  and,  by  his  keen 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  public  wants,  his  untiring 
diligence,  and  hb  honorable  reputation,  he  ultimately 
made  it  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  modem  Ger- 
many. During  the  first  few  years  or  so  of  hb  Ham- 
burg apprenticeship,  hb  more  intimate  friends  had 
been  either  Kantian  or  sceptical  in  their  opinions,  and 
Perthes,  who  was  not  distingubhed  for  either  learning 
or  speculative  talent,  had  learned  to  think  with  hb 
fHends ;  but  a  friendship  which  he  subsequently  formed 
with  Jacob!  (q.  v.),  and  the  Hobtein  poet  and  humor- 
ist, Matthias  Claudius,  led  him  to  a  more  serious  view 
of  Christianity,  and  he  became  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  German  orthodox  piety,  leading  a  life  whose  influ- 
ence b  impressed  on  many  dbtinguished  minds  of  hb 
country  to  thb  day.  The  iron  rule  of  the  French  in 
Northern  Germany,  and  the  prohibition  of  intercourse 
with  England,  nearly  rained  trade,  yet  Perthes,  even  in 
thb  great  crisis  of  aflUrs,  found  ways  and  means  to  ex- 
tend hb.  He  endeavwed  to  enlist  the  intellect  of  Ger- 
many on  the  side  of  patriotism,  and  in  1810  started  the 
Natkmal'Muieum,  with  contributions  from  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter,  count  Stolberg,  Claudius,  Fooqui, 
Heeren,  Sartorius,  Schlegel,  Gdrres,  Aradt,  and  other 
eminent  men.  Its  success  was  fiar  beyond  Perthes's 
expectations,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  pa- 
triotic activity,  until  Hamburg's  incorporation  with 
the  French  empire  put  a  temporaiy  stricture  upon  his 
activity.  He  subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forcing  the  French  garrison  to  evacuate  Hamburg, 
March  12,  1818;  and  on  its  re -occupation  by  the 
French,  he  was  one  of  the  ten  Hamburgers  who  were 
specially  excepted  fW>m  pardon.  After  peace  had 
been  restored  to  Europe,  he  steadily  devoted  himself 
to  the  extension  of  his  business,  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  sentiment  of  German  natioiial  unity,  as  far 
as  that  could  be  accomplished  by  literature  and  speech. 
In  1822  he  removed  to  Gotha,  transferring  his  Ham- 
burg business  to  his  partner,  Beaser.  Hers  he  laid 
himself  out  mainly  for  the  publication  of  great  histor- 
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ieal  and  theological  works.  HU  sabsoqaent  corre- 
spondence with  litenuy,  political,  and  theological  no- 
tabilities^soch  as  Niebuhr  (one  of  his  dearest  friends), 
Keander,  Schleiermacher,  Ltlcke,  Nitszch,  Tholuck, 
Schelling,  and  Umbreit — is  extremely  interesting,  and 
throws  a  rich  light  upon  the  recent  inner  life  of  Ger- 
many. He  died  Hay  18,  1843.  —  Chambers.  See 
Fridrich  Perthet'  Leben  (12th  edit.  1858,  8  vols.  8vo), 
written  by  his  second  son,  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes, 
professor  of  law  at  Bonn,  and  translated  into  English 
anonymously  in  Edinburgh  (1857,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  M&- 
Motrt  of  Frederick  Periket,  or  LUerary^  BeHgiaus^  and 
Political  Life  in  Germany  from  1789-1848;  Baur,  S&- 
liffious  I4fe  in  Germany  (transl.  by  Jane  Sturge,  Lond. 
1870,  2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  132-178. 

Pertusati,  Fbancbsco,  CSpimC,  an  ascetic  Italian 
author,  was  born  in  Milan  May  9, 1741.  The  son  of 
a  senator  of  Milan,  he  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits, 
for  some  time  wore  their  habit,  and  never  ceased  to  be 
attached  to  them.  He  divided  his  leisure  between  the 
education  of  bis  children  and  the  direction  of  works 
of  charity.  His  devotion  to  the  religious  and  abso- 
lutist party  exposed  him  to  persecution:  arrested  in 
1796,  on  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  conducted  to 
Nice,  he  waa  obliged,  in  1799,  to  seek  refuge  in  Ven- 
ice. He  died  at  Milan  May  22, 1828.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  and  all  tranaUted  from  the  French 
into  Italian.  See  Beraldl  Memorie  di  religions  (Mo- 
dena,  1828) ;  Rudoni,  Cenni  suUa  vita  e  tu^  scritti  del 
F,  PeriutaH  (Milan,  1823,  8vo).--Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
Ginhrale,  xxxix,  678. 

Pern,  an  important  maritime  republic  of  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ecuador,  on  the 
west  by  the  Paci6c,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Bo- 
livia, and  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  in  lat.  8°  26'-21o  80' 
S.,  and  in  long.  68^-8  i<>  20'  W.,  has  an  area  estimated 
at  upwards  of  600,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,200,000.  The  coast^Iioe  is  about  1660  miles  in  length. 
The  shores  are  in  general  rocky  and  steep,  and,  owing 
to  the  comparative  unfVequency  of  bays  and  inlets  along 
the  coast,  the  harbors  are  few  and  unimportant.  Those 
of  Cailao  (the  port  of  lima)  and  Fayta  afford  the  most 
secu re  anchorage.  The  following  account  of  the  countiy 
is  chiefly  condensed  from  Chamben's  Cydopctdia. 

I.  Itlandt, — The  islands  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  al- 
though valuable,  are  extremely  few  in  number  and 
small  in  extent.  In  the  north  are  the  Lobos  (u  e.  Seal) 
Islands,  forming  a  g^up  of  three,  and  so  called  from  the 
seals  which  (Vequent  them.  On  their  eastern  and  more 
sheltered  sides  they  are  covered  with  guano,  and  the 
quantity  on  the  whole  group  is  stated  at  4,000,000  tons. 
The  Chincha  Islands,  famous  as  the  source  of  Peruvian 
guano,  also  form  a  group  of  three.  Each  island  pre- 
senta,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  wall  of  precipitous  rock, 
with  rocky  pinnacles  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  general 
slope  towards  the  western  shore.  The  cavities  and  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  are  filled  with  guano,  and  this 
material  covers  the  western  slopes  of  the  islands  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  There  is  no 
vegetation.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
guano  will  last  until  the  year  1888.  The  island  of 
Ban  Lorenzo  forms  the  harbor  of  Callaa  The  grand 
physical  feature  of  Peru,  and  the  source  of  all  its  min- 
eral wealth,  is  the  great  mountain  s^'stem  of  the  Andes. 

II.  Sutfaoej  Soily  and  C&mo/e.— The  surface  of  Peru 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  and  well-de6ned  tracts  or 
bdta,  the  climates  of  which  are  of  every  variety  from 
torrid  heat  to  arctic  cold,  and  the  productions  of  which 
range  from  the  stunted  herbage  of  the  high  mountain- 
slopes  to  the  oranges  and  citrons,  the  sugar-canes  and 
cottons,  of  the  luxuriant  tropical  valleys,  a.  The  Coast 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  desert  between  the  base  of 
the  Western  Cordillera  and  the  sea,  and  extending  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  country.  This  tract,  varying 
in  breadth  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles,  slopes  to  the 
shore  with  an  uneven  surfisce,  marked  by  arid  ridges 


from  the  Cordillera,  and  with  a  rapid  deaoent  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  traversed,  bow- 
ever,  by  numerous  valleys  of  astonishing  fertility,  most 
of  which  are  watered  by  streams  that  have  their  aources 
high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  Many  of  the 
streams  are  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
6.  The  Sierra  embraces  all  the  mountainoua  region  be- 
tween the  western  base  of  the  maritime  Cordillpra  and 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Eastern  CoidiUera. 
These  ranges  are,  in  this  country,  about  100  miles  apart 
on  an  average,  and  have  been  estimated  to  cuver  an 
area  of  200,000  square  miles.  Transverse  branches  con- 
nect the  one  range  with  the  other,  and  high  pUltealll^ 
fertile  plains,  and  deep  tropical  valleys  lie  between  the 
lofty  outer  barriers.  The  following  are  the  most  strik- 
ing and  distinctive  physical  features  of  the  Sierra,  be- 
ginning from  the  south :  1.  The  plain  of  Titicaca,  partly 
in  Peru  and  partly  in  Bolivia,  is  enclosed  between  the 
two  main  ridges  of  the  Andes^  and  is  said  to  have  sn 
area  of  80,000  miles— greater  than  that  of  Ireland,  is 
its  centre  is  the  great  Lake  Tlticaca,  115  miles  long, 
from  80  to  60  miles  broad,  from  70  to  180  feet  deep,  and 
400  miles  in  circumference.  2.  The  mountain-chains 
which  girdle  the  plain  of  Titicaca  trend  towards  the 
north-west,  and  form  what  is  called  the  Knot  of  Cnieo. 
The  Knot  comprises  six  minor  mountain-chains,  and 
has  an  area  thrice  larger  than  that  of  Switzeriand.  Here 
the  valleys  enjoy  an  Indian  climate,  and  are  rich  in 
tropical  productions;  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Knot 
extend  luxuriant  tropical  forests,  while  the  numberleis 
mountain  -  slopes  are  covered  with  waving  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  and  with  potatoes; 
and  higher  up  extend  pasture-lands,  where  the  vicufia 
and  alpaca  feed.  3.  The  valley  of  the  Apurimac,  30 
miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extending  north -west 
for  about  800  miles.  This  valley  is  the  most  popnloiis 
region  of  Peru.  4.  From  Cuzco  proceed  two  diains 
towards  the  north-west;  they  unite  again  in  the  Knot 
of  Pasco.  This  Knot  contains  the  table-land  of  Bon- 
bon, 12,800  feet  above  sea-level ;  as  well  as  other  table^ 
lands  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet,  the  highest  in  the  An- 
des; otherwise,  however,  the  physical  features  of  the 
oountrv  resemble  those  of  the  vicinitv  of  Coxcol  a. 
The  vale  of  the  river  Marafion,  which  is  upwaids  of 
800  miles  in  length,  is  narrow,  deep,  and  nearer  the 
equator  than  any  other  valley  of  the  Sierra,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  the  hottest  portion  of  this  region ;  and  its 
vegetation  is  thoroughly  tropical  in  character.  The 
conformation  of  the  surface  of  the  Sierra  is  of  the  no^t 
wonderful  description.  The  soil  of  the  Sierra  is  of 
great  varietA' ;  but  wherever  it  is  cultivated  it  is  pro- 
ductive. &  The  MoniaAa,  forming  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country,  stretches  away  for  hundreds 
of  leagues  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  confines  of 
Brazil  On  the  north  it  b  bounded  by  the  Amaaoo,  on 
the  south  by  Bolivia.  It  consists  of  vast  impenetrable 
forests  and  alluvial  plains,  is  rich  in  all  the  prodtictioas 
of  tropical  latitudes,  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and 
teems  with  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Among  the 
products  which  are  yielded  here  in  spontaneous  abun- 
dance are  the  inestimable  Peruvian  bark,  India-rabber, 
gum-copal,  vanilla,  indigo,  copaiba,  balsam,  cinnsmon, 
sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  vegetable  wax,  etc.  On  the 
western  fringe  of  the  Montafia,  where  there  are  still  a 
few  settlements,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  choc- 
olate are  cultivated  with  complete  success. 

The  hydrography  of  Peru  ntay  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  three  systems— those  of  Lake  Titicaca,  the  FiKifie, 
and  the  Amazon.  All  the  great  riven  of  Peru  are  trib- 
utaries of  the  Amazon. 

lU.  Produdiontf  Exporf*  and  ImporUy  Rtvenwe,  etc. 
— ^The  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru  consist,  not  in  man- 
ufactures, but  entirely  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
products.  As  no  statistics  are  taken  in  the  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  quantity  and  valoe  of  the  pro- 
ductions,  and  of  the  exports  and  imports,  even  approx- 
imately.  Of  the  precious  metals,  in  which  Pen  aboimdi^ 
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the  production  has  greatly  falkn  off;  and  this  conntry, 
which  once  stood  in  the  tame  reUtion  to  Spain  that 
Aofltralia  doea  to  Great  Britain,  now  contributes  litUe 
to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  world.  The  immense 
stores  of  gold  and  silver  found  here  bj  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders represented  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  and 
that  among  a  people  who  osed  the  precious  metals  only 
for  the  purposes  of  ornamentation.  The  Andes  mines 
have  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  etc ;  and  in  the 
Montafia  gold  is  sidd  to  exist  in  abundance  in  veins 
and  in  pools  on  the  margins  of  rivers.  Although  so 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  Peru  produces  comparatively 
little  specie,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
unscientific  and  improvident  manner  in  which  the  min- 
ing operations  are  carried  on.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Peruvian  coinage  exists,  inasmuch  as  that  in  cir- 
culation is  from  the  mint  of  Bolivia.  In  addition  to 
the  precious  metals  and  guano,  another  important  article 
of  national  wealth  is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca.  This 
substance,  which  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  is  calculated  to 
cover,  in  this  province  alone,  an  area  of  fifty  square 
leagues,  and  the  quantity  has  been  estimated  at  sixty- 
three  million  ton&  Great  quantities  of  borax  are  also 
found.  The  working  of  this  valuable  substance,  how- 
ever, is  interdicted  by  government,  which  haa  made  a 
monopoly  of  it,  aa  it  has  of  the  guano. 

The  v^^table  productions  are  of  every  variety,  em- 
bracing all  the  prodncu  both  of  temperate  and  tropical 
dimes.  The  European  cereals  aitd  vegetebles  are  grown 
with  perfect  success,  together  with  maize,  rice,  pump- 
kins, tobacco,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  etc.  Fruits  of 
the  most  delicioua  flavor  are  grown  in  endless  variety. 
Cotton,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted,  is  now  produced  here  in  gradually  increasing 
quantity.  The  land  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  of  immense  extent,  and  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
grown  is  excellent.  The  animals  comprise  those  of 
Europe,  ti^ther  with  the  llama  and  its  allied  species; 
but  although  Peru  produces  much  excellent  wool,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  woollen  fabrics  used  as  clothing 
by  the  Indians  is  imported. 

lY.  Ancient  CwHUaHon  and  Hittary. — Peru,  the  or- 
igin of  whose  name  is  unknown,  is  now  passing  through 
its  third  historical  lera,  and  is  manifesting  ite  third 
phase  of  civilization.  The  present  asra  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century;  the  middle  »ra 
embraces  the  rule  of  the  Incas;  and  the  eariiest  lera, 
about  which  exceedingly  little  is  known,  is  that  pre- 
Incarial  period,  of  unknown  duration,  during  which  a 
nation  or  nations  living  in  large  cities  flourished  in  the 
country,  and  had  a  civilization,  a  language,  and  a  re- 
ligion different,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  more 
advanced  than  those  of  the  Incas  who  succeeded  them, 
and  overran  their  territories.  Whence  these  pre-In- 
carial  nations  came,  and  to  what  branch  of  the  human 
ftmily  they  belonged,  still  remain  unanswered  ques- 
tionsL  Their  existence,  however,  is  clearly  attested 
by  the  arehitectural  remains,  sculptures,  carvings,  etc, 
which  they  have  left  behind  them.  Ruins  of  edifices 
constructed  both  before  the  advent  of  the  Incas  and 
contemporary  with  and  independently  of  them,  are 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  For  further 
information  regarding  pre-Incarial  times  and  races,  see 
Bollaert,  AntiquitieSf  EUmohgy,  etc^  of  Souih  America 
(Lond.  1860),  p.  Ill  sq.;  Hutchinson,  Two  Years  in 
Peru,  with  Exphratione  of  its  Antiquities  (ibid.  1874,  2 
volsL  8vo) ;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World  (N.  Y. 
1877,  revised  ed.). 

Begarding  the  origin  of  the  Incas,  nothing  definite 
can  be  said.  We  have  no  authorities  on  the  subject  save 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  these,  besides  being 
ontrageonsly  fabulous  in  character,  are  also  confiicting. 
It  appears,  however,  from  all  the  traditions,  that  Han- 
co,  the  firet  Inca,  fint  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  with  his  wife  Mama  Oello.    He  announced 


that  he  and  his  wife  were  children  of  the  Sun,  and  were 
sent  by  the  glorious  Inti  (the  Sun)  to  instruct  the  sim- 
ple tribes.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  a 
golden  wedge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  wand. 
Wherever  this  wedge,  on  being  struck  upon  the  ground, 
should  sink  into  the  earth,  and  disappear  forever,  there 
it  was  decreed  Manco  should  build  his  capital.  March- 
ing northward,  he  came  to  the  plain  of  Cuzco,  where 
the  wedge  disappeared.  Here  he  founded  the  city  of 
Cnzco,  became  the  first  Inca  (a  name  said  to  be  derived 
firom  Uie  Peruvian  word  for  the  Sun),  and  founded  the 
Peruvian  race,  properly  so  called.  Manco,  or  Manco 
Gapac  (i.  e.  Manco  the  Rnler),  instructed  the  men  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  gave  them  a  oompantively 
pure  religion,  and  a  social  and  national  organization ; 
while  his  wife.  Mama  Oello,  who  is  also  represented  as 
being  his  sister,  taught  the  women  to  sew,  to  spin,  and 
to  weave.  Thus  the  Inca  was  not  only  ruler  of  his 
people,  but  also  the  father  and  the  high-priest.  The 
territory  held  by  Manco  Capac  was  small,  extending 
about  nine^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  eighty 
miles  fh>m  north  to  south.  After  introducing  laws 
among  his  people,  and  bringing  them  into  regulariy 
organized  communities,  **  he  ascended  to  his  father,  the 
Sun."  The  year  generally  assigned  as  that  of  his 
death,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  is  1062.  The  prog- 
ress oif  the  Peruvians  was  at  first  so  slow  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible.  Gradually,  however,  by  their  wise 
and  tempento  policy,  they  won  over  the  neighboring 
tribes,  who  readily  appreciated  the  benefito  of  a  power- 
ful and  fostering  government.  Little  is  clearly  ascer- 
tained regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  king- 
dom, and  the  lists  given  of  its  early  sovereigns  are  by 
no  means  to  be  trusted.  They  invented  no  alphabet, 
and  therefore  could  keep  no  written  record  of  their  af^ 
fiurs,  so  that  almost  all  we  know  of  their  early  history 
is  derived  fh>m  the  traditions  of  the  people,  collected 
by  the  early  Spaniards.  Memoranda  were  indeed 
kept  by  the  Peruvians,  and,  it  is  said,  even  full  histor- 
ical records,  by  means  of  the  qv^pu,  a  twisted  woollen 
cord,  upon  which  other  smaller  cords  of  different  oolon 
were  tied.  Of  these  cross  threads,  the  color,  the  length, 
the  nnmi>er  of  knoto  upon  them,  and  the  distance  of  one 
from  another,  all  had  their  significance ;  but  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  whole  Peruvian 
system  of  government  and  civilization  underwent  dis- 
location, the  art  of  reading  the  quipns  seems  either  to 
have  been  lost  or  was  effectually  concealed.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  Teruvian  history 
farther  back  than  about  one  century  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  1458  Tupac  Inca  Ynpanqui,  the 
eleventh  Inca,  according  to  the  list  given  by  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  greatly  enTai^ped  his  already  widespread 
dominions.  He  led  his  armies  southward,  crossed  into 
Chili,  marched  over  the  terrible  desert  of  Atacama, 
and  penetrating  as  for  south  aa  the  river  Maule  (lat. 
86°  S.),  fixed  there  the  southern  boundary  of  Pern. 
Returning,  he  crossed  the  Chilian  Andes  by  a  pass  of 
unequalled  danger  and  difficulty,  and  at  length  re- 
guned  his  capitel,  which  he  entered  in  triumph.  While 
thus  engaged,  his  son,  the  young  Hnayna  Capac,  heir 
to  the  fiime  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his  father,  had 
marebed  northward  to  the  Amazon,  crossed  that  bar- 
rier, and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  In  1476 
Huayna  Capac  ascended  the  throne,  and  under  him  tlie 
empire  of  the  Incas  attained  to  its  greatest  extent  and 
the  height  of  its  glory.  His  sway  extended  from  the 
equatorial  valleys  of  the  Amazon  to  the  temperate 
plains  of  Chili,  and  from  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  marehy  sources  of  the  Paraguay.  Or- 
der and  civilization  accompanied  conqueat  among  tlie 
Peruvians,  and  each  tribe  that  waa  vanquished  fbund 
itself  under  a  careful  paternal  government,  which  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  fostered  it  in  every  way. 

The  eariy  government  of  Peru  was  a  pure  but  a  mild 
despotism.  The  Inca,  as  the  representotive  of  the  Sun, 
waa  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the 
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great  rdigioas  festiyaJs.  He  imposed  taxes,  made  UwSi 
and  was  the  soorce  of  all  dignity  and  power.  He  wore 
a  peculiar  head-dreas,  of  which  the  taaselled  fringe,  with 
two  feathers  placed  upright  in  it,  was  the  proper  insig- 
nia of  royalty.  Of  the  nobility,  all  those  descended  by 
the  male  line  from  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  shared, 
in  common  with  the  ruling  monarch,  the  sacred  name 
of  Inca.  They  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  enjoyed  special 
privileges,  and  lived  at  court;  but  none  of  them  could 
enter  the  presence  of  the  Inca  except  with  bare  feet, 
and  bearing  a  burden  on  the  shoulders,  in  token  of  alle- 
giance and  homage.  They  formed,  however,  the  real 
strength  of  the  empire,  and,  being  superior  to  the  other 
races  in  intellectual  power,  they  were  the  fountain 
whence  flowed  that  civilization  and  social  organization 
which  gave  Peru  a  position  above  every  other  state 
of  South  America.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards Peru  contained  a  population  of  80,000,000 — twelve 
times  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Money 
was  unknown  among  the  Peruvians.  They  were  a 
nation  of  workers,  but  they  wrought  as  the  members 
of  one  family,  labor  being  enforced  on  all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  alL 

The  national  poUof  of  the  Peruvians  had  its  imper* 
fections  and  drawbacks,  and  though  capable  of  unlim- 
ited extension,  it  was  not  capable  of  advancement.  It 
was  in  the  last  degree  conservative,  and  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  introduction  of  reform  in  any  vital  par- 
ticular must  have  overturned  the  whole  constitution. 
Nevertheless  the  wants  of  the  people  were  few,  and 
these  were  satisfied.  Their  labor  was  not  more  than 
they  could  easily  perform,  and  it  was  pleasantly  diver- 
sified with  frequent  holidays  and  festivals.  They  lived 
contentedly  and  securely  under  a  government  strong 
enough  to  protect  them ;  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  was  obtained  by  every  individnaL  Still 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras  and  on  the  plain  of 
Cuzoo  may  be  heard  numberless  songs,  in  which  the 
Peruvian  mourns  the  happy  days  of  peace,  securi^,  and 
comfort  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors.  Further,  they  re- 
vered and  loved  their  monarch,  and  considered  it  a 
pleasure  to  serve  him.  With  subjects  of  such  a  temper 
and  inclination,  the  Incas  might  direct  the  entire  enec^ 
gies  of  the  nation  as  they  chose;  and  it  is  thus  that 
they  were  able  to  construct  those  gigantic  public  works 
which  would  have  been  wonderful  even  had  they  been 
performed  with  the  assistance  of  European  machinery 
and  appliances. 

The  Peruvian  system  of  agneuUnre  was  brought  to 
its  highest  perfection  only  by  the  prodigious  labor  of 
several  centuries.  Not  only  was  the  fertile  soil  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  care,  but  the  sandy  wastes  of  the 
coasts,  unvisited  by  any  rains,  and  but  scantily  watered 
by  brooks,  were  rendered  productive  by  means  of  an 
artificial  system  of  irrigation,  the  most  st-upendous,  per- 
haps, that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Where  the  moun- 
tain-slopes were  too  steep  to  admit  of  cultivation,  ter- 
races were  cut,  soil  was  accumulated  on  them,  and  the 
level  surfaces  converted  into  a  species  of  hanging-gax^ 
dens.  La^l^  flocks  of  llamas  were  grazed  on  the  pla- 
teaus ;  while  the  more  hardy  vicufias  and  alpacas 
roamed  the  upper  heights  in  freedom,  to  be  driven  to- 
gether, however,  at  stated  periods,  to  be  shorn  or  killed. 
The  wool  yielded  by  these  animals,  and  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  were  woven  into  fab- 
rics equally  renuurkable  for  fineness  of  texture  and  brill- 
iancy of  color. 

.  The  character  of  the  archUectHre  of  the  Peruvians 
has  already  been  referred  to.  The  edifices  of  Incarial 
times  are  oblong  in  shape  and  cydopean  in  construc- 
tion. The  materials  used  were  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  varieties  of  stone;  but  in  the  more  rainless  re- 
gions sun-dried  bricks  were  also  much  used.  The  walls 
were  most  frequently  built  of  stones  of  irregular  size, 
but  cut  with  such  accuracy,  and  fitting  into  each  other 
so  closely  at  the  sides,  that  neither  knife  nor  needle  can 
be  inserted  in  the  seama.    Though  the  buildings  wen 


not,  as  a  rule,  more  than  from  twelve  to  ibiutefMi  feet 
high,  they  were  characterized  by  simplicity,  sroimetiy, 
and  solidity.  The  Peruvian  architects  did  not  iadalge 
much  in  external  decoration,  but  the  interior  of  all  the 
great  edifices  was  extremely  nxAk  in  omameDt.  In  the 
royal  palaces  and  temples  the  meet  ocdinary  nieuib 
were  of  silver  and  gold;  the  walla  were  thickly  atadded 
with  plates  and  bosses  of  the  same  metals;  and  exqui- 
site imitations  of  human  and  other  figmes,  and  also  of 
plants,  fashioned  with  perfect  aocoiacy  in  gold  and  nl- 
ver,  were  always  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Hid- 
den among  the  metallic  foliage,  or  creeping  among  tfae 
roots,  were  many  brilliantly  colored  birds,  serpents,  Hzp 
ards,  etc.,  made  chiefly  of  precious  atoaea;  while  in  the 
gardens,  interspersed  among  the  natural  plants  snd 
flowers,  were  imitations  of  them,  in  gold  and  aUver,  of 
such  truth  and  beauty  as  to  rivad  nature.  The  templs 
of  the  Sun  at  Cuzoo,  called  Coriameha,  or  "■  Place  of 
Gold,**  was  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  empire. 
On  the  western  wall,  and  opposite  the  eastern  poitsl, 
was  a  splendid  representation  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  tfae 
nation.  It  consisted  of  a  human  face  in  gold,  with  in- 
numerable golden  rays  emanating  from  it  in  every  di- 
rection; and  when  the  eariy  beams  of  the  morning  sob 
fell  upon  this  brilliant  golden  disk,  they  were  reflected 
from  it  as  from  a  mirror,  and  again  reflected  throughoot 
the  whole  temple  by  the  numberless  fdates,  oomice^ 
bands,  and  images  of  gold,  until  the  temple  seemed  to 
glow  with  a  sunshine  more  intense  than  that  of  natore. 

The  reUffion  of  the  Peruvians,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
empire,  was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  moat  barhanMis  na- 
tions. They  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  who,  being  a  spirit,  could  not  be  vepie- 
sented  by  any  image  or  symbol,  nor  be  made  to  dwefl 
in  a  temple  made  with  hands.  They  also  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  hereafter,  and  in  the  resarreo- 
tion  of  the  body.  The  after-life  they  considered  to  be 
a  condition  of  ease  and  tranquillity  for  the  good,  and  of 
continual  wearisome  labor,  extending  over  ages,  for  the 
wicked.  But  while  they  believed  in  the  Orutor  of  the 
world,  they  also  believed  in  other  deities,  who  were  of 
subordinate  rsnk  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Of  these  sec- 
ondary gods  the  Sun  was  the  chief.  They  reverenced 
the  Sun  as  the  source  of  their  royal  dynasty,  and  eveiy- 
where  throughout  the  land  altars  suMked  with  offviogs 
burned  in  his  wcvship. 

v.  Modem  Hutorg  attd  CharaelerUtieB, — ^Aboat  ths 
year  1516,  and  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Huayna 
Capac,  the  first  white  man  had  landed  on  the  westen 
shores  of  South  America ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1532  that  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of 
Spamsh  adventnren,  actually  invaded  Pern.  On  hii 
death-bed  the  great  Inea  expressed  a  wish  that  tlw 
kingdom  of  Quito  should  pass  to  Atahnalpa,  one  of 
his  sons  by  a  princess  of  Quito  whom  he  had  reesived 
among  his  concubines,  and  that  all  his  other  teiritoriss 
should  fall  to  his  son  Huascar,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Incas,  dioold 
have  inherited  all  its  dependencies.  Between  these 
two  princes  quarrels,  resalting  in  war,  arose;  snd 
when  Pizarro  entered  Pent  he  found  the  ooontry  oc- 
cupied by  two  rival  fEutions,  a  drraimslance  oi  which 
he  took  full  advantage.  Atahnalpa  had  oomplelely 
defeated  the  forces  of  his  brother,  had  taken  Hnascar 
prisoner,  and  was  now  stationed  at  Caxamaka,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  whither,  with  a  force  of  177 
men,  of  whom  27  were  cavalry,  the  danntless  Spanish 
leader,  in  September,  1632,  set  out  to  meet  him.  Ata- 
hnalpa was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  sobseqosBt- 
ly  put  to  death.  Shortly  after  the  execotioB  of  ths 
Inca  at  Caxamalca,  the  adventurers  set  out  Ibr  Caseo. 
Their  strength  had  recently  been  increased  by  rein- 
forcements, and  they  now  numbered  neariy  600  mea, 
of  whom  about  a  third  were  cavalry.  They  entered  tbe 
Peruvian  capital  Nov.  16, 1688,  having  in  the  camt  of 
their  progress  towards  tfae  dty  of  the  Incas  had  nssy 
sharp  and  sometimes  serkMia  encounters  with  ths  la- 
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dians,  in  aH  of  which,  however,  their  armor,  artillery, 
and  cavalry  gave  them  the  advantage.  At  Cuzoo  they 
obtained  a  vast  amonnt  of  gold,  the  one  object  for 
which  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  undertaken.  As  at 
Caxamalca,  the  articles  of  gold  were  for  the  most  part 
melted  down  into  ingots,  and  divided  among  the  iMuid. 
Their  sadden  wealth,  however,  did  many  of  them  little 
good,  as  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  gambling,  and 
many  of  them,  rich  at  night,  found  themselves  again 
penniless  adventurers  in  the  morning.  One  cavalier, 
having  obtained  the  splendid  golden  image  of  the  Sun 
as  his  share  of  the  booty,  lost  it  in  play  in  a  single 
night  After  stripping  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
their  treasures,  Piaarro  placed  Manoo,  a  son  of  the 
great  Hoayna  Capac,  on  the  throne  of  the  Incas. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  capital,  he  then  marched 
west  to  the  sea-coast,  with  the  intention  of  building  a 
town,  from  which  he  could  the  more  easily  repel  inva- 
sion from  without,  and  which  should  be  the  future 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Choosing  the  banks  of  the 
river  Rimac,  he  founded,  about  six  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  Ciudad  de  fot  R'ye$,  "  City  of  the  Kings." 
Subsequently  its  name  was  changed  into  Lima,  the 
modified  form  of  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
was  placed.  But  the  progress  of  a  higher  civilization 
thus  begun  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  over- 
turned the  plans  of  the  general,  and  entailed  the  se- 
verest suflforings  on  many  of  his  followers.  The  Inca 
Manoo,  insulted  on  every  hand,  and  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  by  the  prond  Castilian  soldiers, 
effected  his  escape,  and  headed  a  formidable  rising  of 
the  natives.  Gathering  round  Cuzco  in  immense 
numbers,  the  natives  laid  siege  to  the  ci^,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  An  Indian  force  also  invested  Xauxa,  and 
another  detachment  threatened  Lima.  The  siege  of 
Cuzco  was  maintained  for  five  months,  after  which 
time  the  Peruvians  were  commanded  by  their  Inca  to 
retire  to  their  fiinns,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  that  the 
country  might  be  saved  firom  famine.  The  advanta- 
ges, many  though  unimportent,  which  the  Inca  gained 
in  the  course  of  this  siege  were  his  last  triumplis.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was 
massacred  by  a  party  of  Spaniards.  More  formidable, 
however,  to  Pizarro  than  any  rising  of  the  natives 
was  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  Almagro,  a  sol- 
dier of  generous  disposition,  but  of  fiery  temper,  who, 
after  Pizarro,  held  the  highest  rank  among  the  con- 
querors. The  <M>ndition  of  the  country  was  now  in 
every  sense  deplorable.  The  natives,  astonished  not 
more  by  the  appearance  of  cavalry  than' by  the  flash, 
the  sound,  and  the  deadly  execution  of  artillery,  had 
succumbed  to  forces  which  they  had  no  means  of  suc- 
cessfully encountering.  Meantime  the  Almagro  fiio- 
tion  had  not  died  out  with  the  death  of  its  leader,  and 
they  stni  cherished  schemes  of  vengeance  against  the 
Pizarros.  It  was  resolved  to  assassinate  the  general 
as  he  returned  from  mass  on  Sunday,  June  26, 1541. 
Hearing  of  the  conspiracy,  but  attaching  little  impor- 
tance to  the  information,  Pizano  nevertheless  deemed 
it  prudent  not  to  go  to  mass  that  day.  His  house  was 
asssttlted  by  the  conspirators,  who,  murdering  bis  ser- 
vants, broke  in  npon  the  great  leader,  overwhelmed 
him  by  numbers,  and  killed  him.  The  son  of  Alma- 
gro then  proclaimed  himself  governor,  but  was  soon 
defeated  in  battle,  and  pot  to  death.  In  1542  a  coun- 
cil was  called  at  Valladolid,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ecclesiastic  Las  Cases,  who  fblt  shocked  and  humiliated 
at  the  excesses  committed  on  the  natives.  The  result 
of  this  council  was  that  a  code  of  laws  was  framed  for 
Peru,  according  to  one  clause  of  which  the  Indians 
who  had  been  enslaved  by  the  Spaniards  were  virtu- 
ally declared  flree  men.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
Indians  were  not  to  be  forced  to  labor  in  unhealthy 
localities,  and  that  in  whatever  cases  they  were  de- 
sired to  work  they  were  to  be  foirly  paid.  These  and 
similar  clauses  enraged  the  adventursrs.  Blasco  Nu- 
ftez  Vela,  sent  from  Spain  to  enfe<rce  the  new  laws. 


rendered  himself  unpopular,  and  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  He  had  come  from  Spain  accompanied 
by  an  **  audience"  of  four,  who  now  undertook  the 
government.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  (the  last  in  Pern  of 
the  family  of  that  name),  who  had  been  elected  cap- 
tain-general, now  marched  threateningly  upon  Lima. 
He  was  too  powerful  to  withstand,  and  the  audience 
received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths,  elected  him  governor  as  well  as 
captein  -  general  of  the  country.  The  career  of  this 
adventurer  was  cut  short  by  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  who, 
invested  with  the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  arrived 
from  Spain,  collected  a  large  army,  and  pursued  Pi- 
zarro, who  was  eventually  taken  and  executed. 

A  series  of  petty  quarrels,  and  the  tiresome  story 
of  the  substitution  of  one  ruling  functionary  for  an- 
other, make  up  a  great  part  of  the  subsequent  histoty. 
The  country  became  one  of  the  four  vice-royalties  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  Spanish  authority  was  fully 
esteblished  and  administered  by  successive  viceroys. 
The  province  of  Quito  was  separated  fnm.  Peru  in 
1718 ;  and  in  1788  considerable  territories  in  the  south 
Vore  deteched,  and  formed  into  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  South  America,  the  Spanish  government, 
besides  having  much  declined  in  internal  strength,  was 
distracted  with  the  dissensions  of  a  regency,  and  torn, 
by  civil  war ;  nevertheless  in  1820  the  Spanish  vice- 
roy had  an  army  of  28,000  men  in  Peru,  and  all  the 
large  towns  were  completely  in  the  handis  of  Spanish 
ofilcials.  Peru  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  South 
American  possessions  to  set  up  the  stendard  of  inde- 
pendence. In  August,  1820,  a  rebel  army,  under  gen- 
eral San  Martin,  one  of  the  liberators  of  Chili,  sidled 
for  Peru,  and  after  a  number  of  successes  both  on  sea 
and  land,  in  which  the  patriots  were  most  effectively 
assisted  by  English  volunteers,  the  independence  of  the 
oountr}'  was  proclaimed,  July  28, 1821,  and  San  Mar- 
tin assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  young  republic. 
From  this  date  to  the  year  1880,  twenty -one  rulers, 
under  various  titles,  held  sway.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of  ite  existence  as  an  independent  repubUc 
the  country  was  distracted  and  devasteted  by  wars  and 
revolutions.  In  1845  Don  Ramon  Castilla  was  elected 
president;  and  under  his  firm  and  sagadous  guidance 
the  country  enjoyed  an  unwonted  measure  of  peace, 
and  became  regularly  organized.  Commerce  began 
to  be  developed,  and  important  public  works  were 
underteken.  The  term  of  his  presidency  ended  in 
1851,  in  which  year  general  Rniano  Jos6  Echeniqne 
was  elected  president.  The  country,  however,  was 
discontented  with  his  government,  and  Castilla,  after 
raising  an  insurrection  in  the  south,  again  found  him- 
self in  1855  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Slavery,  which, 
although  abolished  by  the  charter  of  independence, 
still  existed,  F*fl  p^t  an  end  to  by  a  decree  dated 
October,  1854.  In  August,  1868,  a  quarrel  had  taken 
place  at  the  estete  of  Talambo,  in  the  north,  between 
some  Basque  emigrante  and  the  natives,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  the  disputente  were  killed  or  wounded.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  occurrence,  the  Spanish  government 
sent  out  a  '*  special  commissioner"  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  who  delivered  a  memorandum  to  the  Peruvian 
minister,  ipomplaining  of  injuries  susteined  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  threatening 
prompt  and  energetic  reprisals  should  Spain  be  in- 
sulted or  her  flag  disgraced.  The  **  commissioner" 
left  Lima  on  April  12,  the  day  on  which  his  memoran- 
dum and  letter  were  delivered;  and  on  the  14th  a 
Spanish  squadron,  under  admiral  Pinzon,  who  had 
been  joined  by  the  **  commissioner,"  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  Chincha  Islands,  the  principal  source  of 
the  revenue  of  Peru.  This  complication  provoked  dis- 
turbances, not  only  in  Pern,  but  in  all  the  ancient 
Spanish  states  of  South  America.  In  January,  1865, 
peace  was  concluded  by  the  payment  of  sixty  million 
reals  to  Spain  as  war  indemnity ;  but  the  Peruvians  re- 
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belled  against  this  concession  of  their  president,  Peaet, 
and  in  November  he  was  retired,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment established,  and  war  measures  inaugurated  against 
Spain  by  forcible  seizure  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  An 
alliance  was  agreed  upon  between  Peru  and  Chili,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Bolivia,  and  war  declared  by  these  allies  in 
January,  1866 ;  but  only  a  month  later  all  hoetiiities 
ceased.  In  1867  the  Peruvians  adopted  a  new  and 
more  liberal  constitution.  Yet  frequent  revolutionar}* 
measures  have  thus  far  Csiled  to  give  perfect  quiet  to 
the  country.  Thus  as  late  as  1872  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  the  life  of  the  head  of  the  government 
by  a  powder-plot. 

The  govemmmt  of  Peru  is  republican,  and  elects 
its  president  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  Senate,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each 
province,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom 
there  is  one  member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  ministers,  together  with  senators  chosen  by  the 
congress,  form  the  cabinet  The  country  is  divided 
into  11  departments,  and  two  provinces  with  the  con- 
stitution of  departments ;  and  the  departments  are  sub- 
divided into  provinces,  the  provinces  into  districts,  and 
the  districts  into  parishes.  The  army  consists  of  16,000 
men,  and  the  navy  of  17  vessels,  carrying  84  gpins. 
Of  the  whole  population,  240,000  are  whites,  800,000 
Mestizos,  40,000  Negroes,  and  1,620,000  Indians. 

The  general  rtUgion  of  Peru  is  that  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  country,  the  Spaniards — the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  is  besides  especially  fiivored  and  protected  by 
the  constitution.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  la- 
bored among  the  early  settlers  from  Spain  as  well  as 
among  the  nati res,  especially  among  the  Ant^s,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  17th  oentuiy  the  Indians  turned 
against  the  missionaries  and  destroyed  the  missions. 
The  republic  is  divided  into  the  archbishopric  of  Lima, 
founded  in  1541,  and  the  seven  episcopal  sees  of  Cha- 
chapoyas,  Truxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  Huan- 
nco,  and  Puno  (the  last  two  were  founded  in  1861). 
The  clergy  are  numerous,  bnt  uneducated  and  badly 
supported.  The  number  of  convents,  once  astonish- 
ingly large,  was  reduced  in  1868  to  180.  Public  in- 
Rtruction  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  people's  schools  are  in  a  very  inferior  condition. 
Of  the  higher  institutions,  the  first  are  the  five  univer- 
sities at  Lima,  Truxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  and  Puno, 
but  they  have  only  a  nominal  existence.  Of  mora 
importance  ara  the  ooUgiot,  or  technical  schools,  of 
which,  in  I860,  tbers  were  80  public  and  88  private 
ones.  Of  all  these,  17  ara  for  females.  The  clergy 
ara  educated  in  seminaries.  There  ara  a  few  Jeivs 
and  some  Protestants,  bnt  their  number  is  not  definite- 
ly known.  See  Hill,  TVase/t  in  Peru  and  Merioo 
(Lond.  1860);  Grandidter,  Voyage  dam  VAmhique 
du  Sud  (Paris,  1861) ;  Soldan,  Geogrq/ta  del  Pent  (ibid. 
1862);  Tscbudi,  JUieen  tn  Siidameriha  (Leips.  1861); 
Wappaens,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  (ibid.  1871);  Fu- 
entes,  LimOf  /Csqtdetet  kiitoriques,  etoHMtiqitet,  cdmime- 
trativeSt  commerdaXet ;  Hutchinson,  Ttoo  Ye-tre  in  Peru 
(Lond.  1874,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Prescott,  Hui,  of  the  Con- 
queet  of  Peru ;  Harper* e  MonthUf,  vol.  viL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Peracci,  Orasxo,  an  Italian  painter  of  Regglo,  was 
bom  in  1548.  According  to  TiraboecM,  he  was  a  good 
artist,  executed  some  works  for  the  chvrohes  of  his 
native  city,  and  painted  much  for  the  collections. 
Lanzi  says  there  remain  various  [^ctures  by  him  in 
private  houses,  and  an  altar-piece  in  the  chureh  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Reggio;  and,  judging  from  his  style,  he 
thinks  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lelio  Orsi.  He  died  in  1624. 
See  Spooner,  Biographical  Hielory  of  the  A'ae  Arte,  ii, 
678. 

Peru'dah  (Heb.  Perudah',  K^nS,  core;  Sept. 
^aSovpn ;  Ezra  ii,  55.  In  Neh.  yii,  57  the  name  is  writ- 
ten Peridah',  fe^^*^*!)?  i  ^P^*  ^<(p«i^a  v.  r.  4>epid<v),  one 
of  "Solomon's  servants,"  whose  posterity  returned 
from  the  exile.     B.C.  ante  586. 


Penigla,  GMovanni  Kiccolo  da,  an  Itafitn 
painter,  was  bom  at  Peragia,  according  to  PasooU, 
about  1478.  He  was  probably  a  scliolar  of  Fietro 
Penigino.  Lanzi  says,  **  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and 
therefore  was  willingly  received  by  Pietro  to  assist 
him  in  his  works,  however  inferior  to  that  artist  in  de- 
sign and  penpective.  His  works  are  recognised  la 
the  Capella  del  Cambio  near  the  celebrated  8ala  of 
Perugino,  where  he  painted  John  the  BaptieL  In  ths 
chureh  of  S.  Tommaao  is  his  pictnre  of  that  saint  aboot 
to  touch  the  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sameness  of  the  heads,  it  posaeaaes  mack 
of  the  character  of  Peragino."  HediedinlMi.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  HieL  oftke  Fine  ArU,  ii,  678. 

Peragia,  Mariano  da,  an  Italian  painter,  who, 
according  to  Mariotti,  was  a  reputable  artist,  and  exe> 
cuted  some  works  for  the  churches  at  Pemgia  and  An- 
cona.  There  are  notices  of  him  from  1547  to  1576. 
That  writer  commends  an  altar-piece  by  him  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Perugia,  and  another  pict- 
ure b3'  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Ancooa. 
He  was  also  called  Marimo  di  Ser  Eusterio,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HiU,  oftkt  Fine  ArUyix,  678. 

Perugia,  Sinabaldo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
a  native  of  Perugia.  He  is  highly  commended  b^ 
Mariotti,  who  flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  16th 
century.  There  are  notices  of  him  from  1505  to  152& 
Lanzi  says,  **He  must  be  esteemed  an  excellent  painter 
from  his  works  in  his  native  place,  and  still  more  fraa 
those  in  the  cathedral  at  Gubbio^  where  he  painted  a 
fine  picture  in  1505,  and  a  gonfalon  still  mora  beauti- 
ful, which  would  rank  him  among  the  first  artists  of 
the  ancient  school."  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Misf,  of  lie 
HfMu4rfo,  U,  678. 

Perugino,  Domenioo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Perugia,  and,  according  to  Baglioni,  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  first  part  of  the  17th 
centuries.  Lanzi  says  he  painted  smidl  wood  scenes, 
or  landscapes,  and  that  he  is  scarcely  known  at  Pera- 
gia ;  though  it  is  believed  that  one  of  his  pictures  r»> 
mains  in  the  chureh  of  S.  Angelo  Magno  at  AscoIL 
His  name  also  occurs  at  Siena,  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
authors  as  the  master  of  Anti  veanto  Grammatica.  Sm 
Spooner,  Biog.  HiM,  oftke  Fine  Arle,  ii,  679. 

Perugino,  Lello,  an  old  Italian  painter,  who  wu 
a  native  of  Perugia,  decorated,  in  conjunction  with  Cgo- 
lino  Orvietano  and  other  artists,  the  cathedral  of  Or- 
vieto  in  1821.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  ffiet.  of  the  fine 
iir<«,ii,679. 

Perugino,  Pietro  Vanuoci  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  bora  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Citta 
della  Pieve,  in  Umbria,  about  1446^  bnt  as  lie  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  neighboring  and  more  important 
city  of  Perugia,  he  is  commonly  called  //  Perugino.  U 
is  generally  thought  that  he  studied  under  Andrea  Te- 
rocchio  at  Florence.  He  executed  numerooa  excellent 
works  in  various  cities,  particularly  in  Florence,  Siena, 
Pavia,  Naples,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Peragia.  Siztos 
IV  employed  him  in  the  Cappella  Siatina ;  and  his  fres- 
co of  Ckrint  giving  the  Kege  to  Peter  is  by  far  the  best 
of  those  painted  on  the  side-walls  of  that  diapel.  Pe* 
ragino  also,  along  with  other  contemporary  painters, 
decorated  the  stanza  of  the  Vatican ;  and  his  works 
there  are  the  only  frwoos  tliat  were  spared  when  Baf> 
faelle  was  commissioned  to  substitute  his  own  woiks 
for  those  formerly  painted  on  the  walla  and  ceilings. 
The  fact  of  his  having  had  RaflBaelle  for  his  papil  has 
no  doubt  in  one  way  increased  the  reputation  of  Pe- 
ragino, but  it  has  also  in  some  degree  tended  to  lessen 
it,  as  in  many  of  his  best  productions  the  work  of  Baf> 
fiselle  is  confidently  pMnted  out  by  oonnoiaaenra,  and, 
indeed,  many  important  pictures  at  one  time  acknowl- 
edged as  Pemgino*s  are  now  ascribed  to  his  great  pupil 
Hto  high  standing  as  a  painter,  however,  is  estabUshed 
by  many  admirable  works,  in  which  no  hand  taperior 
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to  hia  own  coald  hare  opented;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Fnmcia,  who  in  some  respects  b 
esteemed  his  eqoal,  he  is  now  acknowledged  as  the 
ablest  of  the  masters  of  that  section  of  the  eaily  Ital- 
ian school  in  which  religioas  feeling  is  expressed  with 
great  tenderness,  in  pictures  remarkable  for  delicate 
execution.  Perngino's  works  are  also  distinguished 
by  rich  and  warm  coloring.  One  of  his  most  celebrat- 
ed paintings.  The  Bewailing  of  Chiiti^  is  now  in  the 
Pitti  gallery  at  Florence.  An  excellent  example  of 
his  work  may  be  stodied  in  the  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London  (No.  288),  Th»  Virgin  adoring 
the  fnftmt  Ckriii.  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
there  is  a  painting  of  his.  The  Adoration  of  the  Infant 
Jestu,  and  in  Yale  College  there  is  one  on  The  Baptimn 
of  ChrigL  Perugino's  reputation  was  high,  when  the 
introduction  of  the  cinqneoento  style,  by  Leonardo  and 
Michael  Angelo,  tended  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  art 
of  the  earlier  masters.  Disputes  ran  high  between  the 
leaders  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  and  Michael  Angelo 
is  said  to  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  Perngino's 
powers.  This,  of  course,  has  biassed  Vasari's  opinion 
in  his  estimate  of  the  opponent  of  his  idol,  but  Peru- 
gino*s  reputation  is  neyertheless  great,  and  his  works 
are  much  esteemed.  Raffkelle  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age  when  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  with  Pe- 
nigino,  who  was  then  (1496)  engaged  on  the  frescos  in 
the  Sala  del  Gambia  (the  Exchange)  at  Perugia.  Pe- 
rugino  died  at  Castello  di  Fontignanoi  near  Perugia,  in 
1524.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  Arte,  s.  t.  ; 
Lond.  JU».  1864,  pt  u,  256. 

Peninatele,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Lithu- 
anians, who  was  at  once  the  mother  and  wife  of  Pemn. 

PerctTian  Architecture.  Although  the  build- 
ings of  Peru  were  erected  probably  al)out  the  12th 
century  A.D.,  they  possess  an  extraordinary  likeness 
to  those  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Europe.  This  resemblance 
in  style  must  be  accidental,  arising  probably  from  the 
circumstance  that  both  nations  used  bronze  tools,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  iron.  The  Peruvian  walls  are 
built  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  exactly  like 
what  we  call  '*cyclopean  masonry.'*  The  jambs  of 
the  doorways  slope  inwards,  like  those  of  Etruscan 
tombe,  and  have  similar  lintels.  The  walls  of  Cuzco 
are  good  examples  of  this  style.  It  is  further  remark- 
able that  these  walls  are  bnUt  with  re-entering  angles, 
like  the  fortiflcations  which  were  adopted  in  Europe 
only  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder.     See  Pbrd. 

Pemzzi,  BALDA88ABE,  an  eminent  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  was  bom  at  Accajano,  near  Siena,  Tus- 
cany, Jan.  15, 1480.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents, 
but  by  dint  of  persevering  effort  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  painting  from  some  unknown 
master  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  in  Rome.  While  there  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Raffiielle,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent  admi- 
ration. He  attained  great  eminence  at  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived patronage  from  many  of  the  nobility,  and  also 
from  pope  Alexander  VI.  In  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture— on  which  subject  he  left  several  MSS. — he 
especially  distinguished  himself;  and  was  even  pre- 
ferred to  Bramante,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
studied.  Indeed,  his  work  in  this  branch  of  art  was 
so  skilfully  done,  and  so  closely  imitated  bass-reliefs 
and  real  architecture,  that  the  most  perfect  illusions 
were  produced ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  perspectives  in 
the  arches  of  tlie  ceiling  at  the  Famese  palace,  repre- 
senting the  Historg  ofPeneui  and  other  mythological 
subjects  embellished  with  bass-reliefs,  were  so  admi- 
rably executed  that  Titian  himself  was  deceived  by 
them,  and  was  only  convinced  of  his  error  by  observing 
the  works  from  other  points  of  view.  He  was  employed 
in  designing  and  ornamenting  numerous  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  chapels,  all  of  which  were  masterpieces,  the 
Palazzo  Massimo  being  considered  one  of  the  most 
original  and  tasteftd  edifices  in  Rome.    He  was  arohU 
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tect  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome^  being  employed  ton  thai 
work  by  pope  Leo  X,  with  a  salaiy  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crowns  per  annum.  His  frescos  were 
marvels  of  beanty,  and  evinced  remarkable  talent. 
He  also  achieved  great  excellence  in  grotesques,  a 
style  of  painting  which  afibrds  unlimited  scope  for  the 
play  of  the  imagination.  With  the  ability  to  compre- 
hend its  principles,  he  combined  rare  judgment  and 
good  taste,  exhibiting  surprising  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  adaptation  of  figures  as  devices  emblematic 
of  stories  which  they  surrounded.  It  is  said  too  that 
he  engraved  on  wood,  and  thai  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Antiqititiet  <f  Borne,  and  a  Commentarg  on  Viiruvius, 
which  he  purposed  to  illnstrate  with  wood-«ngravingB. 
His  dl-paintings  are  raie,  but  among  those  mentioned 
are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magiy  in  the  Nattonal  Gallery 
at  London ;  Charity,  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin ;  and  a 
piece  containing  half-length  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Jerome.  Critics  are  unanimous  in  com- 
mendation of  his  grandenr  of  conception,  purity  of  de- 
sign, and  nobleness  of  execution ;  and  Lanzi  says  of 
him, "  If  other  artists  surpassed  hfan  in  the  vastness  of 
their  works,  they  never  did  in  excellence. "  He  always 
remained  poor,  being  too  modest  to  push  his  way  among 
rivals ;  and,  though  patronized  by  the  nobility,  he  re- 
ceived a  merely  nominal  compensation  for  his  best 
works.  Pursued  during  his  lifo  by  misfortune,  he  died 
— poisoned  by  a  rival — in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
in  1586.  Artists  of  every  class  assisted  at  his  obse- 
quies, and  he  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  by  the  side 
of  Raflaelle.  The  greatness  of  his  talent  was  recog- 
nized after  his  death ;  and  posterity  pays  its  just  tril>- 
nte  to  his  wonderful  genius.  Among  his  other  works 
were  The  Judgment  of  Parte ;  The  8ibgl  announcing  to 
AuguetuM  the  Birth  of  Christ;  and  several  pieces  repre- 
senting Bible  histor>%  among  which  were  three  events 
in  the  history  of  Jonah.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GS- 
nirale,  xxxix,  675 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  hi$t,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  679. 

Pemzziiii,  Cav.  GMovaimi,  an  Italian  painter 
of  Pesaro  or  Ancona,  was  bom  in  1629.  Canon  Laz- 
zarint  asserts  that  both  Domenico  and  Giovanni  Pe- 
ruzzini  were  natives  of  Pesaro,  and  that  they  trann- 
ferred  their  services  to  Ancona,  their  adopted  countr}-. 
Giovanni  studied  under  SimoneCantarini;  acquired  dis- 
tinction, and  painted  several  pictures  for  the  churches 
at  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  other  places.  He  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Turin,  where  he  executed  several  works 
both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Ids  protector  that  he  made  him  knight  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Maurice.  He  possessed  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, ready  invention,  and  facility  of  execution.  He 
formed  a  s^le  of  his  own,  founded  on  those  of  Canta- 
rini,  the  Caracci,  and  Guide.  He  was  vain  of  his  facil- 
ity, as  appears  on  one  of  his  lunettes  of  the  portico  de' 
Servi  at  Bologna,  on  which  he  inscribed,  Ojnu  24  Hor. 
Eg.  Jo.  P,  (the  work  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  Gio.  Pe- 
ruzzini,  knight),  which  caused  many  sarcastic  remarks 
from  his  brother  artists.  His  best  works  are  finished 
with  more  care.  The  principal  at  Ancona  are  the 
Decollation  qfSt.  J<M,  at  Spedale,  and  SL  Teresa,  at  the 
CarmeliUni ;  at  Bologna,  T%e  Descent  of  the  Jlolg  Ghost, 
in  the  church  of  SS.  Y itale  and  Agricola,  and  an  altar- 
piece  of  8t,  CeciKa  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  Lanzi  says,  **  In  his  picture  of  St.  Teresa  are 
traces  of  Baroccio's  manner ;  that  of  the  *  Beheading  of 
St.  John'  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  there  he  appears 
a  scholar  of  the  Boloirnese."  He  afterwards  toolc  to  a 
wandering  life,  and  painted  in  various  churches  and 
theatres,  if  not  with  mnch  study,  yet  with  tolerable 
correctness,  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  with  a 
certain  Ihcility,  grace,  and  spirit  which  delight  the  eye. 
His  paintings  are  dispersed  through  varfens  places  in 
the  Picennm,  even  as  for  as  Ascoli,  where  are  a  num- 
ber of  his  works.  There  are  also  some  of  his  works 
at  Rome  and  Milan.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1694.  See 
Spooner,  Btog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  68U 
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Pemuiiii,  I>omenioo,  an  Italian  engrarer,  was 
born  at  Pesaro  or  Ancona ;  floarished,  aoeording  to  the 
dates  in  the  prints  attributed  to  htm,  from  1640  to  1661. 
He  is  snpposed  to  haye  been  the  elder  brother  of  Gio. 
Pemszini,  and,  like  him,  to  have  studied  under  Simone 
Cantarini.  Lanai  says  that  in  a  MS.  at  Pesaro  it  is 
inontioned  that  Domenico  was  a  native  of  that  city, 
and  a  scholar  of  Pandolfl.  There  is  mnch  confhsion 
and  oonlradiction  about  both  artists,  and  still  more 
uncertainty  about  Domenioo.  The  list  of  prints  given 
below  were  formerly  attributed  to  Domenico  Flola; 
but  Bartsch  repudiates  the  idea,  and  adduces  several 
cogent  reasons  for  transferring  them  to  Domenico  Pe- 
ruzzini.  They  are  etched  in  a  masterly  style,  resem- 
bling those  of  GantarinL  It  would  seem  that  both 
brothers  were  natives  of  Pesaro,  but  preferred  to  be 
called  after  Anoona,  the  place  of  their  adoption.  The 
following  are  tlie  prints  attributed  to  him  by  Bartsch : 
1.  Tke  Hoif  Virgin  (half  length)  teWk  the  Infimt  Juut 
(1661);  2.  Tke  Vkyim  seated,  with  tke  In/ami  <m  her 
Knees  (1661);  8.  Christ  templed  by  the  Deeil,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man  (1642) ;  4.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
with  other  figures  half  length ;  6.  The  Holg  FamUg 
and  Saints  (1661).  The  figures  in  this  print  are  half 
length.  Heineken,  in  his  Diotionnaire  dss  ilrtfufsf,  at* 
tributed  this  print  to  Gio.  Dom.  Gerrini,  known  under 
the  name  of  II  Cavaliers  Perugino.  6.  8t.  Anthony  of 
Padua  praying,  and  the  infant  Jesus  appearing  to  him 
in  a  cloud  supported  by  three  cherubim.  This  print 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  D.  Cresti.  7.  The 
Assassination,  a  man  in  his  shirt  on  a  bed  assailed  by 
three  soldiers,  one  of  whom  thrusts  a  lance  into  his 
body  (1640);  S-11.  Landscapes;  12.  8t  Jerome  doing 
Penance  in  the  Desert,  The  letters  D.  P.  F.  are  on  a 
plant  to  the  right  Bartsch,  however,  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  Domenico  Perussini,  as 
there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  style  from  that  of 
others.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fitie  ArU,  ii, 
678. 

Per  Viam,  a  technical  title  of  certain  forms  of  ec- 
clesiastical election. 

1.  Per  viam  Comfromissx  (5y  way  (^compromise) 
was  an  election  of  a  superior  by  the  sworn  delegates  of 
a  convent,  who  retired  into  a  secret  chamber,  and,  after 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  named  the  person  on 
whom  their  choice  had  fallen. 

2.  Per  viam  Spiritus  Sancti  (Jy  way  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  was  a  unanimous  election  by  the  whole  con- 
vent, as  if  by  divine  inspiration. 

3.  Per  viam  Scrutinh  (by  way  of  scrutiny)  was 
when  each  monk  voted  singly  in  the  chapter-house,  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop. 

PeMtohim.    See  Talmud. 

Pesarl,  Gxovakki  Battista,  an  Italian  punter, 
flourished  at  Modena  about  1650.  Tiraboschi  says  that 
he  was  either  a  pupil  of  Guido,  or  made  that  master  his 
example.  Lanzi  says  he  resembles  Guido  very  closely 
in  his  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  S.  Paolo 
at  Modena,  and  in  other  works.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  died,  in  the  flower  of  life.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  681. 

Pesaro,  Aaron  dl,  of  Italy,  a  oelebrsted  rabbi  of 
the  16th  century,  undertook  and  accomplished  the  her- 
culean task  of  furnishing  a  sort  of  concordance  to  eveiy 
passage  of  Scripture  quoted  or  commented  upon  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud^  and  called  it  after  his  own  name, 
•j'lnK  n'nVin,  "the  offering  of  Aaron.**  It  was  first 
published  at  Freiburg  and  Basle  in  1581,  in  folio.  Of 
such  importance  did  the  great  Biixtorf  consider  the 
work  that  he  published  the  whole  of  it  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  Chaldaic,  Talroudical,  and  Rab- 
binical Lexicon,  in  1689,  with  the  following  Latin  par- 
aphrase of  its  title-page :  "  Index  locupletissimus  om- 
nium loconim  in  toto  Talmudico  opere  de  sacris  Bibliis 
oompnshensoruoi,  sommo  studio  et  fidelitate  ooUeotus*' 


(which,  however,  is  not  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  cf 
Buxtorf  s  Lexicon  by  Fischer,  Leipsic,  1869-1874).  h 
1590  an  enlarged  edition,  including  references  to  the 
Zohar,  Baal  Akeda,  or  Isaac  Anma's  philoeophieal  verk, 
entitled  pHX*;  ri?!?^)  and  Ikkarim  of  Jonph  AA& 
was  published  at  Vienna.  Between  sixty  and  seTcsCjr 
years  afterwards  the  then  famous  rabbi  Jacob  Saspca^- 
tas,  whom  subsequent  Hebrew  writers  described  as 
**  most  distinguished  in  the  law  and  crowned  with  hu- 
mility,** a  native  of  Oran,  in  North  Afriea — who  we 
successively  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephaidim  ooogRgatMBs 
at  Leghorn,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam — snppleaMBtri 
the  work  of  Pesaro  by  a  concordance  of  the  pasaagca  of 
Scripture  quoted  and  treated  in  the  Jenuahm  Talmd. 
This  supplement  the  author  called  after  his  own  naoM, 
npy**  mnbin, « the  offering  of  Jacobs-  The  twofold 
work,  as  a  whole,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  ia 
1652,  then  at  Berlin  in  1705.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Margolionth, 
of  London,  has  recently  announced  an  English  trsmb- 
tion,  with  editorial  annotations  and  iUustntiocis,  in  tmo 
volumes,  of  both  Pesaro's  and  Saspoctas's  woriL  S« 
F\ijnt,BibLJud.u\,79;  De  Rossi,  Z>utoiiar»o  aforira  (M 
autori  Fbrei,  p.  262  (Genu.  transL  by  HamtNirgcr);  WoJ^ 
Bibl.  Hebr,  i,  128  sq. ;  iu,  80  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pesaro,  Jecblel  (also  called  PmAusEssrs  Je- 
cniEL),  OP  Floremcr,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christint- 
ity,  is  noted  as  a  philosopher,  phyndan,  and  thecJogian. 
Having  for  some  time  heard  the  sermons  of  the  inqab> 
itor  Dionysius  Costacciario,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  re- 
nounce Judaism.  Pope  Gregory  XUI,  who  then  heU 
the  Papal  See,  was  present  at  the  speech  Pesaro  maie 
before  a  numerous  assembly  in  1582,  and  received  him, 
as  he  descended  from  the  chair,  with  the  words,  **  Bias- 
ed is  he  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Soua 
ailer  Pesaro  was  baptized  by  this  pontiff,  and  became  a 
preacher.  Some  of  his  aermons  which  he  preached  be- 
fore and  against  the  Jews  at  Florence  were  printed  in 
the  Italian  language  in  1585.  See  FUr8t,BAL/»diii, 
79;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  576;  Bartolocci,  BibL  BM, 
iv,  584 ;  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  79  (Boston,  1812); 
Basnage,  Histoire  des  Ju\fs^  p.  726  (Tayloi's  transl) : 
Kalkar,  Israd  «.  d,  Kirche,  p.  71  (Hamb.  1869);  Pick, 
Evangelical  Beuiew  (Gettysburg,  1876),  p.  367.    (R  P.) 

Pesaro,  Klooolo  Trometto,  or  Kiccolo  da, 

an  Italian  painter  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  and  a  native  vf 
Pesaro,  studied  under  Zuccam,  whose  style  be  at  tint 
followed  cloaelv.  He  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches  at  Rome,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  .Vo- 
tivity^  in  the  Basilica ;  a  Pieta,  in  &  Francesea;  the  .V<t- 
tivity  and  the  Circumcision,  in  S.  Maria  da  Aracaefi. 
Lanzi  a^s  his  best  piece  is  the  Last  Svpper,  in  the 
church  of  the  Sacrament  at  Pesaro.  **  It  is  a  picture  so 
well  conceived  and  harmonized,  and  so  rich  in  pictorial 
effect,  that  Lazzarini  haa  descanted  upon  it  in  his  lect- 
ures as  one  of  the  finest  works  in  that  city.**  It  is  said 
that  Baroccio  regarded  this  artist  with  esteem,  and  fia- 
glioni  commends  him  for  his  earlier  works.  He  siies^ 
wards  fell  into  a  mannered,  insipid  style,  which  injored 
his  reputation  and  fortune.  He  died  at  Rome  ia  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V,  aged  seventy  yean.  See  Spoono; 
Biog. nist,qf  the  Fine  ArU,u,eS2. 

Pesoia,  Mariano  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  n>> 
tive  of  Pescia.  His  real  name  was  Marumo  Grafindei. 
He  was  bom  about  1520,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Ridt^^ 
(vhirlandaio  (not,  as  is  said,  of  Domenico  G.,  who  died 
about  1498),  whom  he  assisted  in  many  at  hb  wcrfci 
He  also  painted  some  pictures  from  his  own  ooopoA- 
tions,  of  which  the  principal  ere  an  altar-piece  in  t^ 
Capella  della  Signoria,  in  the  Palazzo  Yeochio  at  FW- 
enoe,  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Iwfant  Jmi*, 
with  St  Elizabeth  and  St.  John,  in  the  Floremine  gsl- 
lery.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  Pescia  died  yoanir,  t«< 
the  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  variously  tutfd. 
Zani  says  he  died  in  1520;  others  that  be  was  bora 
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in  1520  or  1626,  and  died  at  Florenoe  in  1660.    See 
hpooner,  Biog,  ffkL  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  ii,  682. 

Fesello,  Fraxcbsoo,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was  bom  in  1880.  He  studied  with 
Ftlippo  lippi,  and  was  a  good  imitator  of  his  style. 
There  is  a  fine  picture  bj  him  of  the  Ep^karuf  in  the 
ducal  galleiy.  He  died  in  1457.  See  Spooner,  Bioff, 
nUL  ^  the  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  682. 

Pesheth.    See  Flax. 

Feahito,  or  rather  Peahltto  (Syr.,  as  generally 
supposed,  ^  simple,"  *'  faithful,"  sc.  Version,  or  the  ^  ex- 
plained," i.  e.  translated,  Bible),  is  the  name  given  to 
the  authorized  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  New  Testament.  This  version  holds 
among  the  Syrian  Christians  the  same  place  as  the  Vul- 
gate in  the  Roman  and  the  *'  Authorised  Version"  in 
the  English  Church.  Many  are  the  traditions  about 
it«  origin.  Thus  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
\A  auppotied  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram ;  or  to  have  been  done  by  Asa  the  priest ;  or,  again, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  apostle  Thaddssus 
(Adieus),  and  Abgar,  the  king  of  Osrhoene,  in  the  Ist 
century  afler  Christ.  To  the  same  period  b  also  sup- 
]Hieed  to  belong  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Achftus,  a  disciple  of  Thaddnus, 
the  first  Edessian  bishop  and  martyr.  Recent  investi- 
gation has  not  as  yet  come  to  any  nearer  result  than  to 
place  the  latter  vaguely  in  the  2d,  and  the  former  in  the 
dd  century,  and  to  make  Judaic-Christians  the  authors 
of  both.  Ephraem  Sj-rus  (q.  v.),  who  wrote  in  the  4th 
century,  certainly  speaks  of  the  Peehito  as  Our  Version, 
and  thus  early  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  some  of  its 
terms,  which  had  become  obsolete.  Five  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (the  Apocalypse  and  four  of  the  Epis- 
tles) are  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.,  having  probably  not 
yet  formed  part  of  the  canon  when  the  translation  was 
made.  The  venion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  by  men  imbued  with  the 
Palestinian  mode  of  explanation.  It  is  extremely  faith- 
ful, and  astonishingly  free  from  any  of  those  paraphras- 
tfc  tendencies  which  pervade  more  or  less  all  the  Tar- 
gums  or  Aramaic  versions.  Its  renderings  are  mostly 
very  happy,  and  coincide  in  many  places  with  those  of 
the  Septuagint — a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  itself  had  been  drawn 
upon.  Its  use  for  the  Old  Testament  is  more  of  an 
exegetical,  for  the  New  Testament  more  of  a  critical, 
nature.  Anything  like  an  edition  of  the  Peshito  wor- 
thy of  its  name  is  still  as  much  a  desideratum  as  is  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  or  the  Targuma.  and 
consequently  investigators  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
come  to  anything  but  very  hazy  conclusions  respecting 
some  very  important  questions  connected  with  it.  The 
editio  prmoepM  of  the  New-Testament  part  dates  Vienna, 
1665;  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Is  contained  in  the 
Paris  Poly^ot  of  1646. — ^Chambers,  a.  v.  See  Syriac 
Vkbsioms. 

Pesne,  Jean,  a  French  engraver,  was  bom  at  Rouen 
In  1628.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied,  but 
be  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  distinction  by  the 
exceUence  of  his  works.  His  execution  is  not  dexterous 
nor  picturesque,  but  his  outline  is  correct,  and  he  ren- 
dered with  remarkable  fidelity  the  precise  character  of 
the  difforent  painters  whose  works  he  engraved,  which 
makes  his  prints  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  collec- 
tor. Dumesnil  mentions  166  prints  by  him,  the  best  of 
which  are  those  he  engraved  after  Niccolo  Poussin.  He 
died  about  1700.  The  following  are  his  most  esteemed 
prints:  (1)  subjecta  after  Poussin  —  Esther  before  Aha^ 
menu  ;  tkeA  doraiion  of  the  Shepherd*  ;  the  Dead  Christy 
with  the  Virgin  and  St,  John  ;  the  FntonMnff ;  the  Death 
of  A  nomas  ;  the  Holy  Famify ;  the  Vision  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
Triitmph  of  Galatea ;  the  Testeanent  ofEudamidas,  one  of 
his  best  prints;  the  Seven  Sacraments  is  in  seven  plates 
of  two  sheets  each.  (2)  The  Nofy  Famify  (after  Raffa- 
elle).    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  682. 


PeMrfmlsm,  the  opposite  of  Optimmn  (q.  v.),  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  universe  is  the  worst  possible,  or  the 
worst  conceivable.  This  is  the  broadest  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  can  be  stated  or  held.  In  a  non-limited  ap- 
plication it  might  be  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  human 
existence,  in  its  conditions  and  ita  destiny,  is  only  an  eviL 
See  Evil  and  Orioik  of  Eviu  Popularly  applied, 
pessimism  might  be  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  the 
evil  outweighs  the  good  in  the  univene  at  large  or  in 
the  condition  of  man. 

The  term  ia  of  recent  coinage,  and  has  only  become 
current — ^in  its  philosophical  or  popular  meaning — with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (q.  v.)  and  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann.  The  very  recent  intnK|nction  of  the  term  indi- 
cates, if  it  does  not  prove,  that  the  doctrine  itself  as  a 
formal  theory  is  of  recent  origin.  It  is  true  that  all 
literatures  and  all  philosophies  abound  in  complaints 
and  meditations  and  proposed  remedies  having  respect 
to  the  evils  of  human  existence,  and  the  apparent  de- 
fects in  the  constitution  or  the  woriiings  of  the  universe. 
But  these  theories  and  complaints  and  remedies  all  pre- 
suppose that  some  good  reason  can  be  given,  or  some 
vfliuable  end  suggested,  as  the  explanation  or  the  com- 
pensation for  the  evil  which  is  accounted  for  or  be- 
moaned. None  of  the  ancient  philosophies  or  theolo- 
gies are  avowedly  and  consistently  pessimistic  except 
that  of  Buddhism,  which  formally  teaches  that  all  the 
present  forms  of  existence  are  only  evil,  and  that  the 
only  good  conceivable  is  in  Nirvana.  What  this  may 
be  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  desired :  whether  the  ter- 
mination of  eonscious  and  sentient  existence,  or  the 
actual  cessation  of  all  forms  of  active  desire  and  hope, 
which  work  conflict  or  disappointment.  . 

With  the  exception  named,  all  the  older  philosophies 
and  theologies  are  in  theory  optimistic,  so  far  as  they  all 
resolve  the  existence  of  ph}*sical  evil  into  some  perma- 
nent or  preponderating  good,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
supreme  Deity  or  reason,  or  many  subordinate  deities, 
who  in  some  way  were  supposed  to  bring  greater  good 
out  of  abounding  eviL  Even  the  theory  of  Lucretius 
cannot  be  said  to  be  pessimistic.  The  temper  in  which 
the  great  thinkers  and  the  leading  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity regarded  the  economies  of  the  universe  and  the 
ordering  of  human  affairs  varies  with  the  greater  or 
less  hopefulness  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  and 
the  cleamcM  and  firmness  with  which  they  held  to  faith 
in  divine  guidance  and  the  divine  goodness.  It  is  wor- 
thv  of  observation  that  the  universe  and  the  condition 
of  man  never  seemed  darker  nor  more  hopeless,  in  the 
judgment  of  reflecting  and  sympathizing  thinkers,  than 
a  little  before  and  after  Christianity  made  its  appear^ 
ance  in  the  world,  offering  the  soluti^s  and  the  com- 
forts which  it  brought  as  pre-eminently  a  religion  of 
contentment,  thankfulness,  and  hope. 

But  with  all  the  consolation  and  hope  which  Chris- 
tianity afforded  to  man,  it  did  not  put  to  rest  all  specu- 
lation and  misgiving  in  respect  to  the  mystery  of  evil. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say  that  Chris- 
tianity brought  special  difficulties  of  its  own,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  interpretations  made  of  its  teachings, 
have  seemed  to  darken  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  to  com- 
plicate the  explanation  of  its  existence.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  recite  the  theoriea  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy in  respect  to  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral 
evil.  It  is  enough  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  theories  are  in  form  or  in  fact  optimistic. 
They  all  find  the  explanation  of  evil  in  some  greater 
and  superabounding  good,  of  which  thb  evil  in  its  in- 
fliction or  permission  is  the  condition  or  the  means. 
They  all  reo^nise  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  from  seeming  evil  is 
ever  educing  good,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  amply  justified  when  the  reasons  of  his  admin- 
istration are  fully  understood.  In  theory  and  in  fact, 
no  theistic  theory  of  the  universe  can  be  oonceived  of 
as  pessimistiG. 
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With  the  denial  of  theism,  pesBimisin  is  possible^  but 
«dt  necessaiy.  Spinoza  seems  to  be  an  optimist  when 
he  asserts  that  finite  evil  and  good  are  only  relative 
conceptions;  that  what  seems  to  be  evil  is  the  neces- 
sary manifestation  or  outworking  of  the  universal  sub- 
stance. Logically  consideredi  his  argument  is  not  val- 
id, for,  in  order  to  make  it  such,  it  must  be  assumed  or 
proved  that  the  existence  of  the  universal  substance  or 
God  is  itself  a  good.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  found 
in  the  necessary  evolution  of  the  absolute  a  place  for 
every  form  of  evil  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  process 
by  which  the  idea  at  last  comes  to  self-oousciousness  in 
man,  and  thus  marks  the  steps  of  its  advancement  or  ev- 
olution in  the  history  of  each  individual,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  But  in  order  to  justify  the  occurrence 
of  these  transient  evils,  this  development  of  the  lower 
into  the  higher  must  be  assumed  to  be  good.  Pessi- 
mism is  by  no  means  excluded  by  this  theory  of  Hegel, 
except  by  the  assumption  that  an  outcome  of  prepon- 
derating evil  in  the  universe  would  be  unreasonable, 
and  unreason  is  evil  only,  and  cannot  be  actuaL  But 
this  solution  only  illustrates  a  fundamental  weakness  or 
limitation  of  the  system  itself  in  its  conceptions  of  good 
and  evil. 

Schopenhauer  makes  the  two  elements  or  factors  of 
the  universe  to  be  will — i.  e.  force  and  thought ;  i.  e. 
Vorttellung ;  conceiving,  however,  of  neither  nor  of  both 
as  implying  a  personal  God.  He  does,  indeed,  make 
the  force  which  is  blind  when  it  begins  to  work  to  come 
at  the  end  of  its  operations  to  a  consciousness  of  itself 
and  of  its  work ;  but  the  discovery  which  it  makes  of 
both  is  anything  rather  than  satisfactory.  As  soon  as 
the  blind  will  comes  to  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  un- 
satisfactor}'  character  of  its  work,  it  recoils  with  horror, 
and  strives  for  self-«nnihilation.  Schopenhauer  gives 
his  reasons  for  holding  that  all  life  is  only  suffering: 
1.  The  constitution  of  the  human  individual;  2.  The 
nature  of  enjoyment;  8.  The  consequents  of  possession 
and  gratification ;  4.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  external 
wodd;  5.  The  aimless  operation  of  history.  From  these 
data  he  concludes  that  the  universe  is  the  worst  possi- 
ble, arguing  that  if  it  were  a  shade  worse  it  could  not 
possibly  exist.  The  only  transitory  happiness  which 
man  can  find  or  should  value  are  the  passionless  pleas- 
ures of  science  and  art.  These  have  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  elements  of  feeUng  and  impulse,  and  therefore  are 
liable  to  the  least  possible  alloy. 

Hartroann  contends  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is 
uncontrolled  by  design.  Each  part  is  adapted  to  every 
other,  but  no  design  controls  the  whole.  This  he  ar- 
gues from  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  universe, 
with  which  he  contends  no  reasonable  being  could  pos- 
sibly be  content,  and  therefore  the  universe  as  a  whole 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  good.  In  proof,  he  cites  (1) 
The  law  of  nervous  exhaustion ;  (2)  The  pleasure  found 
in  relief  from  pain  does  not  usually  outweigh  the  pain ; 
(3)  The  most  of  our  pleasures  are  unobtrusive;  the 
contrary  is  true  of  pains;  (4)  All  gratifications  are  usu- 
ally brief,  while  sufferings  are  enduring.  The  regoedy 
which  Hartmann  proposes  is  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  will  to  a  passionless  indifference  to  existence  and 
its  evils,  and  a  passionless  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 
See  Stoicism. 

The  affinity  of  these  philosophical  theories  with  the 
hjrpotheses  of  blind  evolutionism  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  taught  by  many  modem  expounders  of 
natural  history,  is  too  obvious  to  need  exposition.  The 
moment  we  abandon  the  position  that  design  controls 
the  universe,  and  that  the  tendency  of  its  forces  and 
movements  authorizes  us  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
a  personal  God,  it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  the  reason- 
ings which  lead  to  the  hopeless  and  repulsive  conclu- 
sions of  pessimbm.  In  literature  pessimism  is  nearly 
allied  to  nikUismj  or  that  faithleM  and  hopeless  view  of 
life's  duties  and  life's  activities  which  is  the  result  of  the 
overstimulated  and  the  overindulged  curiosity  and  tastes 
that  characterize  most  of  our  modem  life.    Indeed,  it 


is  in  this  practical  form  only  that  pesrimiani  is  likdf 
to  be  current  or  dangerous.  There  are  oompuatirdT 
few  men  who  will  be  attracted  by  this  doctrine  as  sn 
abstract  theory  of  the  universe.  Its  aaBumptions  aie 
too  remote  and  doubtful,  and  the  deductions  axe  too  at- 
tenuated. But  there  are  multitudes  in  this  o«r  own 
cultivated  age  who  have  found  life  so  empty,  and  the 
gratification  of  passion  so  unsatisfying,  and  even  the 
pursuit  of  art  and  literature  so  unrewarding,  as  to  be 
ready  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  is  bad- 
ly ordered,  and  human  existence  is  only  vanity  tend 
vexation  of  spirit.  Theoretic  pessimism  is,  on  the  em 
hand,  compatible  with  the  grossest  debauchery,  the  moGt 
shameless  self-seeking,  and  the  most  cruel  oppreseioa: 
and  on  the  other  with  stoic  indifference  for  one*s  per- 
sonal sufferings,  and  passionless  nnsympathy  for  the 
sorrows  of  others.  No  influence  can  be  more  nnfriesd- 
ly  to  individual  or  national  character  than  the  Abeeoee 
of  faith  in  God  and  man  which  such  n  theory  implies  or 
engenders.  No  heroism  nor  self-sacrifice  nor  st^f-cnlt- 
ure  in  its  highest  forms  can  flourish  in  a  community  of 
educated  men  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  thetr 
life  is  a  burden,  that  the  universe  is  false  to  its  prom- 
ises,  and  that  their  very  nature  is  necessarily  in  conflict 
with  the  impulses  and  hopes  which  impel  it  to  actioa. 
Neither  art  nor  literature  nor  philosophy  can  eea^ 
the  blight  which  pessimism,  as  a  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
verse or  a  theory  of  life,  must  of  necessity  brin^  opim 
all  that  is  noble  and  aspiring  in  man  and  his  aehiere- 
ments.  See  Huber,  Der  PesthnUmuM  (Manich,  1876): 
Volkelt,  Diu  UnbewtUMte  und  der  Pestimitmus  :  Studin 
zur  modemen  Geistefbeweffung  (Berlin,  1873) ;  Taubot, 
Der  Pessimimms  und  seme  Gtgner;  Von  Hartmaon,  Jit 
der  petsimistische  Monismu*  iro^loBf  Gefommeite  pinL 
AbhofuUunffen  (Beriin,  1872);  Pfleiderer,  Der  TVscnim- 
mu$  (Berlin,  1875);  Christlieb,  InfideHfy,  v,  40;  Ueber- 
weg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (see  Index) ;  ChrisHam  Qmot. 
April,  1874,  p.  284-88;  NortA  Amer.  Rev.  July,  1873, 
art.  ii.     (N.  P.) 

Pessos,  a  small  black  stone  which  held  the  place 
of  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  CyheU,  the  great  goddess  of 
the  Phrygisns.  It  was  probably  an  aerolite,  having 
been  represented  as  falling  from  heaven.  See  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  651. 

PestalozBi,  JoHANN  Hkinrtch,  the  fisther  of  mod- 
em educational  ideas,  or,  as  he  has  been  aptly  csikd, 
^  the  schoolmaster  of  the  human  nee,"  uras  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  the  world.  He  was  boni  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  Jan.  12, 1746.  His  father,  a  phy- 
sician, died  when  Pestaloczi  was  about  six  years  oU; 
but  his  mother,  vrith  the  asastance  of  some  relatives, 
procured  him  a  good  education.  He  studied  divinity, 
but  soon  tired  of  it,  and  turned  aside  to  fit  himself  for 
the  profession  of  law ;  but,  instead  of  entering  either  the 
clerical  or  legal  ranks,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Zurich,  porchased 
a  small  landed  property  which  he  named  Nenhof,  and 
went  to  reside  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  Why  this  nan 
of  scholarly  tastes  and  pious  life  should  so  suddenly  ton 
his  attention  to  fanning  was  a  mystery  to  many  of  his 
friends.  But  Pestalozzi  himself  had  a  ftir>reaching  pur- 
pose in  this  step.  The  reading  of  Rouaseau's  Emuk  had 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education.  He 
had  long  noticed  the  degraded  and  unhappy  conditioo 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  great  mass  of  the  populstka, 
and  he  was  seeking— led  by  motives  of  Ghrncian  be- 
nevolence and  sympathy — to  provide  means  best  suited 
to  promote  their  elevation.  He  finally  became  ooo> 
vinced  that  by  means  of  a  sound  edocation  a  reaiedy 
might  be  found  for  the  many  evils  by  which  sodety 
was  infected.  He  regarded  their  ignoranoe  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  misery,  and  thought  that  by  a  pnofH 
er  and  advantageous  use  of  their  political  rights  they 
could  be  raised  from  the  state  of  stupidity  and  bratality 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  and  given  devoted  hearts  and 
manly  inteliecta^    He  propoeed  to  effect  this  ibbbU  ooi 
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simply  by  instmction,  hot  by  a  judidooa  blending  of 
indiutriid,  intellectual,  and  moral  training.  He  right- 
ly saw  that  it  was  not  enoogh  to  impart  instmction  to 
children,  but  that  their  moral  nature  should  be  partic- 
ularly cared  for,  and  habits  of  activity  instilled  into 
them  throngh  agficultuial  and  industrial  labors.  To 
his  way  of  thinking,  the  great  drawback  on  the  side  of 
industry  was  the  weakening  of  the  natural  affections 
and  the  development  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  without 
having  the  moral  resources  and  consolations  afforded 
by  rural  occupations.  For  this  reason  he  preferred  to 
withdraw  to  a  farm,  there  to  gather  about  him  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  to  foster  in  the  coming  men  and 
women  the  taste  for  domestic  life  and  the  sentiment  of 
human  dignity.  He  began  in  1775  to  carry  his  views 
into  practice  by  turning  his  farm  into  a  farm-school  for 
instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  vi- 
cinity in  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  reading  and 
writing.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  his  opera- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  school  was  broken 
up,  and  he  became  involved  in  debt.  In  order  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  encumbrances,  and  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  produced  his  popular  novel  of  LienharcU 
und  Gertrud  (Basle,  1781, 4  vols.),  in  which,  under  guise 
of  depicting  actual  peasant  life,  he  sought  to  show  the 
neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  how  by  better 
teaching  they  might  be  improved  both  morally  and 
physicaiUy.  It  was  read  with  general  interest,  and  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Berne  awarded  him  for  it  a  gold 
medal,  which,  however,  his  necessities  compelled  him 
at  once  to  selL  It  was  followed  by  Chrittoph  und  EUe 
(Zurich,  1782).  During  1782-83  he  edited  a  periodical 
entitled  Das  Sckioeizer'BlaU  /Qr  das  Volky  which  was 
collected  in  2  vols,  and  published  as  Nachforschur^en 
mber  dm  Gang  der  Natur  m  der  Entwidedung  des  Men- 
Mchengeschieckts  (Zurich,  1797).  He  wrote  also  other 
works  of  leas  importance.  Not  until  1798  did  Pesta- 
lozzi's  opportunity  come  again  to  test  his  theories  by 
practice.  In  this  year  he  established,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Swiss  Directory,  a  school  for  orphan  chil- 
dren in  a  convent  which  had  belonged  to  the  Ursnline 
nuns  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden.  Stanz 
had  been  sacked  by  a  French  army,  and  the  children 
were  such  as  were  left  without  protecton  to  wander 
about  the  country.  In  the  bare  and  deserted  con- 
vent he  had,  without  assistance  and  without  books,  to 
teach  about  eighty  children  of  from  four  to  ten  years 
of  age.  He  was  thus  driven  by  necessity  to  set  the 
elder  and  better-taught  children  to  teach  the  younger 
and  more  ignorant;  and  thus  struck  out  the  monitorial 
or  mutualrinstruction  system  of  teaching  which,  just 
about  the  same  time,  Lancaster  was  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  led  to  adopt  in  England.  In  less 
than  a  year  Pestaloszi's  benevolent  labors  were  sudden- 
ly interrupted  by  the  Austrians,  who  converted  his  or- 
phan-house into  a  military  hospital.  But  the  feasibil- 
ity of  his  theory  had  become  so  evident  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  discouraged  or  turned  back  by  any  obsta- 
cle. He  promptly  removed  to  Burgdorf,  eleven  miles 
northeast  from  Berne,  and  there  founded  another  school 
of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  and  produced  his  educa- 
tional works,  Wie  Gertrud  ikre  Kinder  lehrt  (Berne, 
1801)  :—Buch  der  MUtter  (ibid.  1803),  and  some  others. 
In  1802  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Berne  sent  him  as 
their  deputy  to  an  educational  conference  summoned  by 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  at  Paris.  His  establishment 
at  Burgdorf  was  prosperous,  became  celebrated,  and  was 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  persons  interest- 
ed in  education ;  some  came  for  instruction,  others  for 
inspection.  In  1804  he  removed  his  establishment  to 
MUnchen-Buchaee,  near  Hofwyl,  in  order  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  Fellenberg.  who  had  a  similar  estab- 
lishment at  the  latter  place;  but  the  two  educational 
reformen  disagreed,  and  in  the  same  year  Pestalozzi 
removed  to  Yverdun,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  the 
government  appropriated  to  his  use  an  unoccupied  cas- 
tle.   This  establishment  became  even  more  prosperous 


and  more  celebrated  than  the  one  at  Burgdorf,  and  had 
a  still  greater  number  of  pupils  and  of  visitors.  Unfor- 
tunately dissensions  arose  among  the  teachers,  in  which 
Pestalozzi  himself  became  implicated,  and  thus  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  imbittered.  The  number  of 
pupils  rapidly  diminished,  the  establishment  became  a 
losing  concern,  and  Pestalozzi  was  again  involved  in 
debt,  which  the  proceeds  of  the  completed  edition  of 
his  works,  PestaUnzCs  SamnUUdie  Werhe  (Stuttgard  and 
Tabingen,  1819-26, 16  vols.),  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate. 
(This  ediUon  was  the  result  of  a  subscription  got  up 
in  1818  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  the  names  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  king 
of  Bavaria  standing  at  the  head  of  the  lisL)  In  1825 
Pestalozzi  retired  from  his  laborious  duties  to  Neubof, 
where  his  grandson  resided.  Here  he  wrote  his  Schwa- 
nengesang  (1826),  and  Meme  Lebensschicksale  als  Vorste- 
her  meiner  ErzUhungsanstalten  tn  Burgdorf  und  Iferten 
(ibid.),  in  which  he  recounts  his  disappointments  in  a 
most  desponding  mood.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1827,  at  Brugg, 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  and  over  his  grave  a  monument 
was  erected  by  a  grateful  generation,  which,  though  it 
had  alvrays  failed  to  reward  him  as  he  deserved  in  life, 
yet  failed  not  to  honor  him  when  his  work  was  done. 

The  great  idea  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Pestalozzi's 
method  of  intellectual  instruction  was  that  nothing 
should  be  treated  of  except  in  a  concrete  way.  Objects 
themselves  became  in  his  hands  the  subject  of  lessons 
tending  to  the  development  of  the  observing  and  rea- 
soning powers — ^not  lessons  about  objects.  His  special 
attention  was  directed  to  the  moral  and  religiotts  train- 
INO  of  the  children,  as  distinct  from  their  mere  ikstruo- 
TiON ;  and  here,  too,  graduation  and  a  regard  to  the  nat- 
ure and  susceptibilities  of  children  were  conspicuous 
features  of  his  system.  His  aim  was  to  impart  to  the 
school  the  character  of  an  educating  family,  into  which 
the  ease  and  pleasure  of  home  should  be  introduced. 
Without  books  and  without  apparatus,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  those  natural  elements  which  are  found  in 
the  mind  of  every  child.  He  taught  numbers  insteaci 
of  figures;  living  sounds,  instead  of  dead  charactere; 
deeds  of  faith  and  love,  instead  of  abstruse  creeds ;  sub- 
stance instead  of  shadow;  realities  instead  of  signs. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  system  as  a  whole, 
the  present  generation  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  great 
indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi  for  the  fresher  thoughts  and 
experiments  which  his  plans  suggested.  What  Rous- 
seau (q.  v.)  attempted  with  a  simulated  pupil  was  real- 
ized, thougl^ith  modifications,  by  Pestalozzi  upon  real 
men ;  and  that  which  was  already  existing  in  scatter- 
ed ideas  was  collected  by  him  into  a  focus.  Besides,  it 
is  the  great  distinction  of  Pestalozzi  to  be  among  the 
first  benefactors  of  the  poor— the  first  to  claim  for  their 
squalid  children  the  full  advantage  of  all  that  is  im- 
presnve  in  art  and  beautiful  in  nature — the  first  to  share 
his  bread  with  them,  and  to  dwell  among  them  as  a 
poor  man  himself,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he 
might  *'  teach  those  harassed  with  poverty  to  live  as 
men." 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  more  distinctly  Pes- 
talozzi*s  relation  to  Christianity,  and  especially  to  Prot- 
estantism. It  was  the  practice  in  his  day  and  country 
to  teach  the  child  the  Catechism,  and  forget  altogether 
the  deeper  lesson  of  real  faith  and  true  love.  As  one 
has  aptly  put  it,  the  Christianity  of  Pestalozzi's  gener- 
ation was  **a  lazy  Christianity  of  memory  and  form," 
or,  as  Pestalozzi  himself  was  accustomed  to  designate 
it,  *'  a  paper-science.'*  Pestalozzi  took  issue  with  such 
a  course.  He  was  a  Protestant,  in  whom  the  essence  of 
Christianity  took  the  place  of  the  form,  and  in  whom 
the  spirit  preponderated  over  the  letter.  True,  he  put 
revealed  religion  as  auxiliary  to  natural  religion,  and 
only  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  latter  when  the  former 
had  been  mastered ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  method,  it  is  certain  that  Pestalozzi  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Chrisiianify. 
The  humble  man  shrank  from  professions;  he  found  that 
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be  might  caiwe  his  papUa  to  atambk  if  thej  looked  to 
htm  fur  a  pattern,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  trials  with  the  world  he  is  led  to  cry  out, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  men  naturally  fit^ 
ted  to  be  Christians'/'  and  in  shame  and  confusion  con- 
fesses that  he  does  not  really  think  himself  a  Christian, 
because  he  dues  not  find  himself  endowed  with  a  capac- 
ity to  arrive  at  religious  excellence  by  the  conquest  of 
himself.  His  life  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  if 
ever  there  has  been  a  striving  after  perfection,  Pesta- 
lozzi  Mught  for  it  in  Christianity.  In  the  hour  of  death 
his  hope  for  salvation  was  in  his  Saviour.  See  KrUsi, 
Pestalozzi:  his  Lifiy  Work^  cmd  Injiuence  (Cincinnati, 
1870) ;  and  the  article  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cydop, 
of  Education,  p.  69&-95;  also  Uagenbach,  Ch,  HitL  of 
the  18M  and  19^  Centuries,  ii,  164  sq.;  Hiaat,  Bationai^ 
imi,p.l88  8q.     (J.U.W.) 

Pestilence  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
(except  in  £xod.  ix,  8,  **  murrain,"  and  in  Hoa.  xiii,  14, 
^  plagues'O  of  the  Heb.  n^'n,  debet  (Sept  usually  ^ava- 
roc)}  which  originally  seems  to  mean  simply  deelrudion, 
but  is  regularly  applied  to  that  common  Oriental  epi- 
demic the  piagut  (q.  v.).  The  same  term  is  also  used 
•in  the  Hebrew  Scriptores  for  all  epidemic  or  contagious 
dieeaaes  (Lev.  xxvi,  25).  The  writers  everywhere  at- 
tribute it  either  to  the  agency  of  God  himself  or  of  that 
legato  or  angel  whom  they  denominate  "fKb^,  tnalakf 
hence  the  Sept  renders  the  word  ^3%  dle6er,  or  pesti- 
lence, in  Psa.  xci,  6,  by  daifASvtov  fitoiififipivov,  **  the 
dasmon  of  noonday,"  and  Jonathan  also  renders  the  same 
word  in  the  Chaldee  Targum  (Hab.  iii,  5)  by  the  Chal- 


dee  word  *^K^Q,  angel  or  messenger.  The  prophets 
usually  connect  together  sword,  pestilence,  and  iamine, 
being  three  of  the  most  grievous  inflictions  of  the  Al- 
mighty upon  a  guilty  people  (2  Sam.  xxir,  19).  In  the 
N.  T.  the  term  rendered  **  pestilence"  is  Aocfccc  (Hitt. 
xxiv,  7;  Luke  xxi,  11;  **  pestilent  felkiw,"  Acts  xxir, 
5).    See  DisKASB. 

Pestle  C^^^  e^,  80  called  either  as  being  romd  « 
lifted  up\  the  instrument  used  for  triturating  in  a  mor- 
tar (Prov.  xxvii,  22).  It  is  supposed,  from  the  abore 
passage,  not  that  the  wheat  was  pounded  to  meal  in- 
stead of  being  ground,  but  that  it  was  pounded  to  be 
separated  from  the  husk.  The  Jews  very  probabk 
used  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  rice  is  now  used  is 
the  £ast,  that  is,  boiled  up  in  pillaut  variously  prepsred, 
which  required  that  it  should,  like  rice,  be  previously 
disengaged  from  the  husk.    See  Mobtar. 


Audent  £gypiian  Pestle  uud  Muriar. 
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